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NICARAGUA. 


NICiEA  OR  NICE :  The  founding  of  the 
city. —  Nicica,  or  Nice,  in  Bitliynia,  was  founiiod 
by  AntigomiH,  one  of  tlio  successors  of  Alexan- 
der the  Great,  and  received  originally  tliC  name 
Antigonca.  Lysimaclms  changed  the  name  to 
Nictea,  in  lionor  of  liis  wife. 

Ci'.'-.ure  by  the  Goths.  See  Gothb:  A.  I). 
258-C"'H7. 

A.  D.  325.— The  First  Council,— "Conatan- 
tine  .  .  .  (ii'termined  to  lay  the  question  of 
Ariauism  [see  Auianibm]  before  an  (Ecumenical 
coiincil.  .  .  .  The  council  met  [A.  D.  325]  at 
Nictea  —  the  '  City  of  Victory  '—  in  Bithynia.close 
to  the  Ascanian  Lake,  and  about  twenty  miles 
from  Nicomedia.  ...  It  was  an  Eastern  coun- 
cil, and,  like  the  Eastern  councils,  was  held  within 
a  measurable  distance  from  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment. ...  Of  the  318  bishops  .  .  .  who  sub- 
scribed its  decrees,  only  eiglit  came  from  the 
West,  and  the  language  in  which  the  Creed  was 
composed  was  Greek,  which  scarcely  admitted  of 
a  Latin  rendering.  The  words  of  tlie  Creed  are 
even  now  recited  by  the  Russian  Emperor  at  his 
coronation.  Its  cliaraetcr,  then,  is  strictly  Ori- 
ental. ...  Of  the  318  members  of  the  Council, 
we  are  told  by  Philostorgius,  the  Arian  hifitorian, 
that  33  espoused  tlie  cause  of  Arius,  though  other 
writers  reganl  the  minority  as  still  less,  some  fix- 
ing it  at  17,  others  at  15,  others  as  low  as 
18.  But  of  those  818  the  first  place  in  rank, 
though  not  the  first  in  mental  power  and  energy 
of  character,  was  accorded  to  the  aged  bishop  of 
Alexandria.  He  was  the  representative  of  tlie 
most  intellectuul  diocese  in  the  Eastern  Church. 
He  alone,  of  all  the  bishops,  was  named  'Papa,' 
or  'Pope.'  The  'Pope  o.  Rome'  was  a  phrase 
which  had  not  yet  enicrged  in  history ;  but '  Pope 
of  Alexandria '  was  a  well-known  title  of  dig- 
nity."— R.  W.  Busli,  St.  AthatMsiiis,  ch.  6. 

A1.80  IN :  A.  P.  Stanley,  Lects.  on  the  Hist,  of 
the  Eastern  Church,  lect.  3-5. 

A.  D.  1080. — Acquired  by  the  Turks. — The 
capital  of  the  Sultan  of  Roum.  Sec  Turks  (Tue 
Seuuk):  a.  D.  1073-1093. 

A.  D.  ID96-1097. —  Defeat  and  slaughter  of 
the  First  Crusaders.  —  Recovery  from  the 
Turks.     See  Crusades:  A.  D.  lOU'MOOO. 

A.  D.  1204-1261.— Capital  of  the  Greek  Em- 
pire.   See  Greek  Emfike  of  Nic/ea. 

A.  D,  1330.  —  Capture  by  the  Ottoman 
Turks.  See  Turks  (Ottoman):  A.  D.  1326- 
1359. 

A.  D.  1402.  —  Sacked  by  Timour.     See  Ti- 

MOUR. 


NICARAGUA  :  The  Name.  —  Nicaragua 
was  originally  the  name  of  a  native  chief  who 
ruled  in  the  region  on  the  Lake  when  it  was  first 
penetrated  by  the  Spaniards,  under  Gil  Gonzalez, 
in  1532._  "Upon  tlie  return  of  Gil  Gonzalez,  the 
name  Nicaragua  became  famous.and  besides  being 
applied  to  the  cacique  and  his  town,  was  gradually 
given  to  tlie  surrounding  country,  and  to  the 
lake."—  H.  H.  Bancroft,  UUt.  of  the  Pacific 
States,  V.  1,  p.  ^9,  foot-note. 

A.  D.  1502. —  Coasted  by  Columbus.  See 
America:  A.  D.  1498-1505. 

A.  D.  1821-1871.— Independence  of  Spain.— 
Brief  annexation  to  Mpxico.— Attempted  fed- 
erations and  their  failure.  Sec  Central  Amer- 
ica: A.  D.  1831-1871. 

A.  D.  1850.— The  Claytjn-Bulwer  Treaty. 
—Joint  protectorate  of  the  United  States  and 


Great  Britain  over  the  proposed  inter-oceanic 

canal.--" The  acciuisition  of  California  in  May, 
1848,  by  the  trtaty  of  Guadalupe-Hidalgo,  arid 
the  vast  rush  of  population,  which  followed 
almost  immediately  on  the  development  of  tlie 
gold  mines,  to  that  portion  of  the  Pacific  coast, 
made  the  opening  of  interoceanic  communication 
a  matter  of  paramount  importance  to  the  United 
•States.  In  December,  1840,  hid  Seen  ratified  a 
treaty  with  New  Granada  (which  in  1863  as- 
Bunitd  the  name  ,/f  Colombia)  by  wliich  a  .-'"ht 
of  transit  over  the  isthmus  of  Panama  was  gi  ^en 
to  tiie  United  States,  and  the  free  transit  over 
the  isthmus  '  from  the  one  to  the  other  sea ' 
guaranteed  by  both  of  tlic  contracting  powers. 
Under  the  shelter  of  this  treaty  the  Panama  Ilail- 
road  Company,  composed  of  citizens  of  the 
United  States  and  supplied  by  capit  1  from  the 
United  States,  was  organized  in  1850  and  put  in 
operation  in  1855.  In  1849,  before,  therefore, 
this  company  had  taken  shape,  the  United 
States  entered  into  a  treaty  with  Nicaragua  for 
the  opening  of  a  ship-canal  from  Greytown  (San 
Jua:i),  on  tlie  Atlantic  coast,  to  the  Pacific  coast, 
by  way  of  the  Lake  of  Nicaragua.  Greytown, 
liowever,  was  then  virtually  occupied  by  British 
settlers,  mostly  from  Jamaica,  and  tlie  whole 
eastern  coast  of  Nicaragua,  so  far  at  least  as  the 
eastern  terminus  of  such  a  canal  was  concerned, 
was  lield,  so  it  was  maintained  l)y  Great  Britain, 
by  the  Mosquito  Indians,  over  whom  Great 
Britain  claimed  to  exercise  a  protectorate.  That 
tlie  Mosquito  Indiatis  had  no  such  settled  terri- 
torial site;  that,  if  they  had,  Great  Britain  had 
no  such  protectorate  or  sovereignty  over  them  as 
anthorized  her  to  exercise  dominion  over  their 
soil,  even  if  they  had  any,  are  positions  which 
.  .  .  the  United  States  li:is  repeatedly  afllrmed. 
But  the  fact  that  the  pretension  was  set  up  by 
Great  Britain,  and  tliat,  though  it  were  baseless, 
any  attempt  to  force  a  canal  through  the  Mos- 
quito country  might  precipitate  a  war,  induced 
Mr.  Clayton,  Secretary  of  State  in  tl.<3  adminis- 
tration of  General  Taylor,  to  ask  through  Sir 
H.  L.  Bulwer,  British  minister  at  Washingtou, 
the  administration  of  Lord  John  Russell  (Lord 
Palmerston  being  then  foreign  secretary)  to 
withdraw  the  British  pretensions  to  the  coast  so 
as  to  permit  the  construction  of  the  canal  under 
the  joint  ouspices  of  the  United  States  and  of 
Nicaragua.  I'liis  \],o  British  Government  de- 
clined to  do,  'jut  agreed  to  enter  into  a  tr  'ity  for 
a  joint  protectorate  over  the  proposed  canal." 
This  treaty,  which  was  signed  at  Washington 
April  19,  ^850,  and  of  which  the  ratifications 
were  exclianged  on  the  4th  of  July  following,  is 
commonly  referred  to  as  the  Clayton-Bulwer 
Treaty.  Its  language  in  tlie  first  article  is  that 
"the  Governmeits  of  the  United  States  and  of 
Greot  Britain  hereby  declare  that  neither  the  one 
nor  the  other  will  ever  obinin  or  maintain  for 
itself  any  oxclusivo  control  over  the  said  ship- 
canid;  agreeing  that  neither  will  ever  erect  or 
ma'.ntain  any  fortifications  commanding  the 
sar.ie,  or  in  the  vicinity  thereof,  or  occupy,  or 
foi  tify,  or  colonize,  or  assume  or  exercise  any 
dominion  over  Nicaragua,  Costa  Rica,  the  Mos- 
quito coast,  or  any  part  of  Central  Ameri';a ;  nor 
will  either  make  use  of  any  protection  which 
either  affords,  or  may  afford,  or  any  alliance 
which  either  has  or  may  have  to  or  with  any 
state  or  people,  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  or 
maintaining  any  such  fortifications,  or  of  occu- 
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pylng,  fortlfyinK,  "f  colonizing  Nicaragua,  Costa 
Uii:a,  tliL-  Mosquito  cr)ast,  or  any  part  of  Contral 
America,  or  of  assiimini;  or  cxcrcisine  dominion 
over  the  same;  nor  wlil  tlio  Unite(l  States  or 
(Jreat  Uritain  talio  advantage  of  any  intimacy, 
or  use  any  alliance,  connection,  or  inlluence  that 
eitli'T  may  po.ssess,  with  any  State  or  Govern- 
ment tlirough  whoso  territory  the  said  canal  may 
pass,  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  or  holding, 
dirc<tly  or  indirectly,  for  the  citizen.?  or  subjects 
of  the  one,  any  rights  or  advantages  in  regard  to 
commerce  or  navigation  through  the  said  canal 
which  shall  not  ho  offered  on  the  same  terms  to 
the  citizen.-,  or  subjects  of  the  other. "  Since  the 
execution  of  this  treaty  there  have  been  repeated 
controversies  between  the  two  governments  re- 
specting the  int<'rpretation  of  its  principal 
clauHes.  G  .at  Britain  having  maintained  her 
<lominion  over  the  Helizc,  or  British  Honduras,  it 
has  been  claimed  by  the  United  St^ttcs  that  the 
treaty  is  void,  or  has  become  voidable  at  the 
option  of  the  United  States,  on  the  grounds  (in 
the  language  of  a  dispatch  from  Mr.  Frcling- 
huysen,  Secretary  of  State,  dated  July  19,  1884) 
"first,  that  the  consideration  of  the  treaty  hav- 
ing failed,  its  object  never  having  been  accom- 
plished, the  United  States  did  not  receive  that 
lor  which  they  covenanted;  and,  second,  that 
Great  Britain  has  persistently  violated  her  agree- 
ment not  to  colonize  the  Central  American  coast. " 
— F.  Wharton,  lHge»t  of  the  Interyiational  Imw 
of  the  U.  a.,  ch.  6,  tect.  150/  (v.  2). 

Also  in  :  7'reaties  and  Conventions  between  the 
U.  S.  and  other  Powers  (ed.  of  1889),  p.  440. 

A.  D.  1855-1860.— The  invasion  of  Walker 
and  his  Filibusters. — "Its  geographical  situa- 
tion gave  .  .  .  importance  to  Nicaragua.  It 
contains  a  great  lake,  which  is  approached  from 
the  Atlantic  by  the  river  San  Juan;  and  from  the 
west  end  of  the  lake  there  are  only  20  miles  to 
the  coast  of  the  Pacific.  Ever  since  the  time  of 
Cortes  there  have  been  projects  for  connecting 
the  two  oceans  through  the  lake  of  Nicaragua. 
.  .  .  Hence  Nicaragua  has  always  been  thought 
of  great  importance  to  the  United  States.  The 
political  struggles  of  the  state,  ever  since  the 
failure  of  the  confederation,  had  sunk  into  a 
petty  rivalry  between  the  two  towns  of  Leon  and 
Granada.  Leon  enjoys  the  distinction  of  being 
the  first  important  town  in  Central  America  to 
raise  the  cry  of  independence  in  1815,  and  it  liad 
always  maintained  the  liberal  character  which 
this  disclosed.  Castellon,  the  leader  of  the 
Radical  party,  of  which  Leon  was  the  seat, 
called  in  to  help  him  an  American  named  Wil- 
liam Walker.  Walker,  who  was  born  in  1824, 
was  a  young  roving  American  who  had  gone 
during  the  gold  rush  of  1850  to  California,  and 
become  editor  of  a  newspaper  in  San  Francisco. 
In  those  days  it  was  supposed  in  the  United 
States  that  the  time  for  engulfing  the  whole  of 
Spanish  America  had  come.  Lopez  had  already 
made  his  descent  on  Cuba;  and  Walker,  in  July, 
1853,  had  organized  a  band  of  filibusters  for  the 
conquest  of  Sonora,  and  the  peninsula  of  Cali- 
fornia, which  had  been  left  to  Mexico  by  the 
treaty  of  Guadalupe  Hidalgo.  This  wild  expe- 
dition .  .  .  was  a  total  failure ;  but  when  Walker 
came  back  to  his  newspapers  after  an  absence  of 
seven  months,  he  found  himself  a  hero.  His 
fame,  as  we  see,  had  reached  Central  America; 
and  he  at  once  accepted  Castellon's  offer.  In 
1866,  having  collected  a  band  of  70  adventurers 


ir.  Californin,  ho  landed  in  the  countir,  captured 
the  town  of  Granada,  and,  aided  by  the  intrigues 
of  the  American  consul,  procured  his  own  ap- 
pointment asQeneral-in-Clilef  of  the  Nicaraguan 
I  army.  Walker  was  now  master  of  the  place: 
and  his  own  provisional  President,  Rivas,  having 
tunied  against  him,  he  displaced  him,  and  in 
1850  became  President  liiinself.  Ho  remained 
master  of  Nicaragua  for  nearly  two  years,  levy- 
ing arbitrary  customs  on  the  trallic  of  the  lake, 
and  forming  plans  for  a  great  military  state  to 
be  erected  on  the  ruins  of  Spanish  America. 
One  of  Walker's  first  objects  was  to  seize  the 
famous  gold-mines  of  Chontales,  and  the  sudden 
discovery  that  the  entire  sierra  of  America  is  a 
gold-bearing  region  had  a  good  deal  to  do  with 
his  extraordinary  enter]irise.  Having  assured 
himself  of  the  vealth  of  the  country,  he  now  re- 
solveil  to  keep  it  for  himself,  and  this  proved  in 
the  end  to  be  his  ruin.  The  statesmen  of  the 
United  States,  who  had  at  first  supposed  that  he 
would  ceile  them  the  territory,  now  withdrew 
their  support  from  him:  the  people  of  the  neigh- 
bouring states  rose  in  arms  against  him,  and 
Walker  was  obliged  to  capitulate,  with  the  re- 
mains of  his  filibustering  party,  at  Rivas  in  1857. 
Walker,  still  claiming  to  bo  President  of  Nicara-* 
gua,  went  to  New  Orleans,  \;'here  he  collected  a 
second  band  of  filibusters,  at  the  head  of  whom 
ho  again  landed  near  the  San  Juan  river  towards 
the  end  of  the  year :  this  time  he  was  arrested 
and  sent  back  liOmo  by  the  American  commodore. 
His  third  and  last  expedition,  in  1860,  was  di- 
rectx^d  against  Honduras,  where  ho  hoped  to 
meet  with  a  good  reception  at  the  hands  of  the 
Liberal  party.  Instead  of  this  he  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  soldiers  of  Guardiola,  by  whom  he 
was  tried  as  a  pirate  and  shot,  September  12, 
1860." — E.  J.  Payne,  JJist.  of  European  Colonies, 
eh.  21,  sect.  8. — "Though  he  never  evinced  much 
military  or  other  capacity.  Walker,  so  long  as 
he  acted  under  color  of  autliority  from  the  chiefs 
of  the  faction  he  patroniz(!d,  was  generally  suc- 
cessful against  the  pitiful  rabble  styled  soldiers 
by  whom  his  progress  was  resisted.  .  .  .  But  his 
very  successes  proved  the  rum  of  the  faction  to 
which  he  had  attached  himself,  by  exciting  the 
natural  jealousy  and  alarm  of  the  natives  who 
mainly  composed  it ;  and  his  assumption  ...  of 
the  title  of  President  of  Nicaragua,  speedily  fol- 
lowed by  a  decree  reestablishing  Slavery  in  that 
country,  exposed  his  purpose  and  insured  his 
downfall.  As  if  madly  bent  on  ruin,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  confiscate  the  steamboats  and  other 
property  of  the  Nicaragua  Transit  Company, 
thereby  arresting  all  American  travel  to  and 
from  California  through  that  country,  and  cut- 
ting himself  off  from  all  hope  of  further  re- 
cruiting his  forces  from  the  throngs  of  sanguine 
or  of  baflRed  gold-seekers,  who  might  otherwise 
have  been  attracted  to  liis  standard.  Yet  he 
maintained  the  unequal  contest  for  about  two 
years." — H.  Greeley,  The  American  Conflict,  v.  1, 
ch.  19. 

Also  in  :  H.  H.  Bancroft,  Hist,  of  the  Paeifle 
States,  V.  3,  ch.  16-17.— J.  J.  Roche,  Th/i  Story  of 
the  Filibusters,  ch.  5-18. 

NICE  (NIC.£A),  Asia  Minor.    See  Nicsa. 


NICE  (NIZZA),  France:  A.  D.  1388.— Ac- 
quisition by  the  House  of  Savoy.  See  Savot: 
11-15TH  Cbnturibb. 
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A.  D.  1543.— Siege  by  French  and  Turks.— 
Capture  of  the  town.— Successful  resistance 
of  the  citadel.     See  Fkanck;  A.  D.  1533-1547. 

A.  D.  1793.— Annexation  to  the  French  Re- 
public. See  Fhanck;  A.  I).  1703  (Sei'tembku 
— Dkck.mii'.cu). 

A.  D.  i860.— Cession  to  France,  3ee  Italy: 
A.  D:  1H59-1861.  

NICEPHORUS  I.,  Emperor  in  the   Etist 

(Byrantine  or  Greek),  A.  T).  802-811 Ni- 

cephorus  II.,  Emperor  in  the  East  (Byzantine 
or  Greek),  O0a-9«9 Nirephorus  III.,  Em- 
peror in  the  East  (Byzantine  or  Greek),  1078- 
1081, 

NICHOLAS,  Czar  of  Russia,  A.  D.  1835- 
1855 Nicholas  I.,  Po\je,  858-807 Nicho- 
las   11.,    Pope,   1058-1001 Nicholas    III., 

Pope,  1277-1280 Nicholas  IV.,  Pope,  1288- 

1203 Nicholas    V.,    Pope,    1447-1455 

Nicholas  Swendson,  King  of  Denmark,  1103- 
1134. 

NICIA3  (NIKIAS),  and  the  Siege  of  Syra- 
cuse.   Sec  Syuacube:  B.  C.  415-413. 

NICIAS  (NIKIAS),  The  Peace  of.  See 
Gbeecb:  B.  C.  434-431. 

NICOLET,  Jean,  Explorations  of.  See 
Canada:  A.  D.  1034-1673. 

NICOMEDIA  :  A.  D.  258.- Capture  by  the 
Goths.     See  (ioTiia:  A.  D.  258-307. 
A.  D.  292-303. — The  court  of  Diocletian.— 

"To  rival  the  majesty  of  Rome  was  the  aniliition 
...  of  Diocletian,  who  employed  his  leisure, 
and  the  wealth  of  the  east,  in  the  embellishment 
of  Nicomedia,  a  city  placed  on  the  verge  of  Eu- 
rope and  Asia,  almost  at  an  equal  distance  be- 
tween the  Danube  and  the  Euphrates.  By  the 
taste  of  the  monarch,  and  at  the  expense  of  the 
people,  Nicomedia  acquired,  in  the  space  of  a 
few  years,  a  degree  of  magnificence  which  might 
appear  to  have  required  the  labour  of  ages,  aud 
became  inferior  only  to  Rome,  Alexandria,  and 
Antioch,  in  extent  or  populousness.  .  .  .  Till 
Diocletian,  in  the  twentieth  year  of  his  reign, 
celebrated  his  Roman  triumph,  it  is  extremely 
doubtful  whether  he  ever  visited  the  ancient 
capital  of  the  empire." — E.  Gibbon,  Decline  ami 
Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  ch.  13. — See  Rome: 
A.  D.  284-305. 

A.  D.  1336. —  Capture  by  the  Turks,- See 
TcHKB (Ottoman):  A.  D.  1326-1859. 
♦ 

NICOPOLIS. — Augustus  gave  this  name  to 
a  city  which  he  founded,  B.  C.  31,  in  commem- 
oration of  the  victory  at  Actium,  on  the  site  of 
the  camp  which  his  army  occupied. —  C.  Meri- 
vale,  Ilist.  of  the  Romans,  eh.  28. 
♦ 

NICOPOLIS,  Armenia,  Battle  of  (B.  C.  66). 
— The  decisive  battle  in  which  Pompeius  defeated 
Mithridates  and  ended  the  long  Mithridatic  wars 
was  fought,  B.  C.  66,  in  Lesser  Armenia,  at  a 
place  near  which  Pompeius  founded  a  city  called 
Nicopolis,  the  site  of  which  is  uncertain. — G. 
Long,  Decline  of  the  Roman  Republic,  v.  3,  ch.  8. 

Battle  of  (B.  C.  48).    See  Rome:  B.  C.  47-46. 

NICOPOLIS,  Bulgaria,  Battle  of  (A.  D. 
1396),  See  TuiiKS  (The  Ottoman)  :  A.  D.  1389 
-1403. 

NICOSIA:  Taken  and  sacked  by  the  Turks 
(1570).    SeeTuKKB:   A.  D.  1566-157L 


NIEUPORT,  Battle  of  (i6oo).   See  Nkther- 
LANDs:    A.  D.  1594-1600, 

NIGER  COMPANY,  The  Royal.    See  Ak- 
uica:   a.  D.  1884-1801. 

NIHILISM.— NIHILISTS.—  "  In  Tikomi- 
rov's  work  on  Russia  seven  or  eight  pages  are 
devoted  to  the  severe  condemnation  of  the  use  of 
the  expressions  ' nihilism '  and  'nihilist.'    N<!ver- 
theless  .  .  .  they  are  employed  universally,  and 
all  the  world  understands  wliat  is  meant  by  them 
in  an  approximiifo  an.' relative  way.  .  .  .  Itwasa 
novelist  who  flr.l.  bai'tized  the  party  who  called 
themselves  at   that  timo    '  new  men.'     It  was 
Ivun  Turguenief,  who  by  the  mouth  of  one  of 
the  characters  in  his  celebratei'  novel,  '  Fathers 
and  Sons,'  gave  the  young  generation  the  name 
of    nihiliPts.     But  it  was  not  of    his  coinage; 
Royer-CoUard  first  stamp(;d  it;  Victor  Hugo  had 
nlreadj  said  that  the  legation  of  the  intlnite  led 
directly  tc-  nihilism,  and  Joseph  Lemaistre  had 
spoken  of  the  nihilism,  more  or  less  sincere,  of 
the   contemporary   generations;  but  it  was  re- 
served for  the  author  of  '  Virgin  Soil '  to  bring  to 
ligiit  and  make  famous  this  word,  which  after 
making  a  great  s'Jr  in  his  own  country  attracted 
the  attention  of  the  whole  world.     The  reign  of 
Nicholas  I.  was  an  epoch  of  hard  oppression. 
When  he  ascended  the  throne,  the  conspiracy  of 
the  Deeembrists  broke  out,  aud  this  sudden  rev- 
elation of  the   revolutionary  spirit  steeled  the 
already  inflexible  soul  of   the  Czar.     Nicholas, 
although  fond  of  letters  and  an  assiduous  reader 
of  Homer,  was  disposed  to  throttle  his  enemies, 
and  would  not  have  hesitated  to  pluck  out  the 
brains  of  Russia;  he  was  lery  near  suppressing 
all  the  universities  and  schools,  and  inaugurating 
a   voluntary  retrocession   to  Asiatic  barbarism. 
He  did  mutilate  and  reduce  the  instruction,  he 
suppressed  the  chair  of  European  political  laws, 
and  after  the  events  of   1848  in  France  he  seri- 
ously considered  the  idea  of  closing  his  frontiers 
with  a  cordon  of  troops  to  beat  back  foreign 
liberalism  like  the  cholera  or  the  plague.  .  .  . 
However,  it  was  under  his  sceptre,  under  his 
systematic  oppression,  that,  by  confession  of  the 
great  revolutionary  statesman   Herzen,  Russian 
thought  developecl  as  never  before;    that  the 
emancipation  of  the  intelligence,  which  this  very 
statesman  calls  a  tragic  event,  was  accomplished, 
and  a  national  literature  was  brought  to  light 
and  begun  to  flourish.     When  Alexander  II.  suc- 
ceeded to  the  throne,  when  the  bonds  of  despot- 
ism were  loosened  and  the  blockade  with  which 
Nicholas  vainly  tried  to  isolate  his  empire  was 
raised,  the  field  was  ready  for  the  intellectual 
and  political  strife.  .  .  .  Before  explaining  how 
niliilism  is  the  outcome  of  intelligence,  we  must 
understand  what  is  meant  by  intelligence    in 
Russia.     It  means  a  class  composed  of  all  those, 
of  whatever  profession  or  estate,  who  have  at 
heart  the  advancement  of  intellectual  life,  and 
contribute  in  every  way  toward  it.     It  may  be 
said,  indeed,  that  such  a  class  is  to  be  found  in 
every  country ;  but  there  is  this  difference, — in 
other  countries  the  class  is  not  a  unit ;  there  are 
factions,  or  a  large  number  of  its  members  shun 
political  and  social  discussion  in  order  to  enjoy 
the  serene  atmosphere  of  the  world  of  art,  while 
in  Russia   the    intelligence   means   a   common 
cause,   a    homogeneous    spirit,   subversive  and 
revolutionary    withal.  .  .  .  Whence    came    the 
revolutionary    element    in    Russia?     From  the 
Occident,    from    Frrace,    from    the    negative, 
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nmtprlftliHt,  RrnminliHt,  philosopliy  of  the  Enryoln- 
pii'diii.  iiiiliortcci  liilii  UiiHMia  by  Ciitlu'rine  II. ; 
uml  Inter  from  (iiTiimny,  from  KiiiitiHiii  iind 
Hcj'cliimiHiii.  iiiiliil>t'(l  l>y  Uiwsiiiii  youth  nt  the 
Ocriiinn  i.nlvcrHillcN,  mid  which  they  dilliiscd 
thr(mi;li>.ut  their  own  coinilry  witliclmruftirisiic 
Hiliiv  im|)i'liioKitv.  Hv  'run:  Ik'iison  '  niul  Iraii- 
8('('tidi>Mtiil  idciiltsm,  llcr/.cn  iind  niikuiiino,  the 
llrxt  iipostl.'S  of  iiiliiliHm,  were  iiiHpired.  Hut  tlie 
iiliiiis  lirouglit  from  Europ<!  to  HuHsiii  soon  ullicd 
tliciiisi'lvcs  witli  uii  iii(ll(?t'n<»'8  or  possibly  an 
Oriculal  clement;  namely,  »  sort  of  <)Uletlst 
fatidism,  which  leads  to  the  darkest  and  most 
despairinj?  pcssimisi'i.  On  the  whole,  nildlism 
is  ratlier  a  philosophical  ronccntion  of  the  sum 
of  life  than  a  purely  democratic  and  revolution- 
ary movement.  .  .  .  Nihilism  had  no  political 
color  al«)Ut  it  nt  the  beginning.  During  the 
decade  between  1800  and  1870  t'.;.^  youth  of 
Uussiu  was  seized  with  a  sort  of  fevi  i  for  nega- 
tion, a  tierce  antipathy  toward  everything  that 
was, —  authorities,  institutions,  customary  ideas, 
and  old-fashioned  dogmas.  In  Turguenief's 
novel,  '  Fathers  and  Sons,'  we  meet  with  Uazu- 
rof,  a  froward,  ill-mannered,  intolerable  fellow, 
who  rei)rescnts  this  type.  After  1871  the  echo 
of  the  Paris  Commune  and  emissaries  of  the  In- 
ternationals crossed  the  frontier,  and  the  nihilists 
began  to  bestir  themselves,  to  meet  together 
clandestinely,  and  to  send  out  propaganda. 
Seven  years  later  they  organized  an  efa  of  terror, 
assassination,  and  exphistons.  Thus  three  |)hascs 
have  followed  upon  one  another,  —  thought, 
word,  and  oeed, —  along  that  road  which  is  never 
so  long  as  it  looks,  the  road  that  leads  from  the 
word  to  the  act,  from  Utoi>ia  to  crime.  And  yet 
nihilism  n(!ver  became  a  political  party  as  we 
understand  the  term.  It  has  no  defined  creed  or 
oOicial  programme.  The  fulness  of  its  despair 
embraces  all  negatives  and  all  acute  revolution- 
ary forms.  Anarchists,  federalists,  cautonalists, 
covenanters,  terrorists,  all  who  arc  imanimous 
in  a  desire  to  sweep  away  the  i)resent  order,  are 
grouped  under  the  ensign  of  nihil." — E.  P. 
Bazan,  Jluum'n,  its  People  and  it»  Literature,  bk. 
2,  ch.  1-2. — "Out  of  Hussia,  an  already  extended 
list  of  revolutionary  sjjirits  in  this  land  has  at- 
tracted the  attention  and  kept  curiosity  on  tlie 
alert.  AVe  call  them  Nihilists, — of  which  the 
Russian  pronunciation  is  neeg'list,  which,  how- 
ever, is  now  obsolete.  Confined  to  the  terrorist 
group  in  Europe,  the  number  of  these  persons  is 
certamly  very  snial!.  Perhaps,  as  is  thought  in 
Russia,  tiiere  are  500  in  all,  who  busy  themselves, 
even  if  reluctantly,  with  tlioughts  of  resorting  to 
bombs  and  murderous  weapons  to  inspire  terror. 
But  it  is  not  exactly  this  group  that  is  meant 
when  we  sjieak  of  that  nihilistic  force  in  society 
which  extends  everywhere,  into  all  circles,  and 
finds  support  and  strongholds  at  widely  spread 
points.  It  is  indeed  not  very  dillerent  from 
what  elsewhere  in  Europe  is  regarded  as  culture, 
advanced  culture:  the  profound  scepticism  in 
regard  to  our  existing  institutions  in  their  pres- 
ent form,  what  we  call  royal  prerogative,  church, 
marriage,  property. "— Qeorg  Urandes,  Impres- 
sions of  Russia,  ch.  4.—"  The  genuine  Nihilism 
was  a  philosophical  and  literary  movement, 
which  flourished  in  the  first  decade  after  the 
Emancipation  of  the  Serfs,  that  is  to  say,  between 
1800  and  1870.  It  is  now  [1883]  absolutely  ex- 
tinct, and  only  a  few  traces  are  left  of  it,  which 
are  rapidly  disappearing.  .  .  .  Nihilism  was  a 


struggle  for  thn  cmnncipatinn  of  intelligence 
from  every  kind  of  dependence,  and  it  ad- 
v.inccd  eulc  l>y  side  with  that  for  the  cnnincipa- 
tion  of  the  labouring  classes  from  serfdom.  The 
fundamental  principle  of  Nihilism,  properly  so- 
called,  was  absolute  individualism.  It  was  the 
negation,  in  the  name  of  individual  liberty,  of 
all  the  obligations  imposed  upon  the  indiWclual 
by  society,  by  family  life,  and  by  religion. 
Nihilism  was  a  passionate  and  powerful  reaction, 
not  against  political  despotism,  but  against  tho 
moral  despotism  that  weighs  upon  the  private 
and  inner  life  of  tlie  individual.  Rut  it  must  be 
confessed  that  our  predecessors,  at  least  in  the 
earlier  davs,  introduced  into  this  highly  pacific 
struggle  the  same  spirit  of  :  "  :llion  and  almost 
the  same  fanaticism  tliat  characterises  the  present 
movement."  —  blcpniak,  Underground  Ilustia, 
introd. 

Ai.M)  IN:  The  same,  T/te  Jiussian  Stm-m-CUncd. 
— Ij.  Tikhomirov,  Russia,  Political  aiul  Social, 
hk.  0-7  (r.  2).— E.  Noble,  The  Russian  Revolt.— 
A.  Leroy-Heaulieu,  The  Empire  of  the  Tsars, 
pt.  \.bk.  S,ch.  4.— See,  also,  Russia:  A.  D.  1870- 
1881 ;  and  ANAnciiisTB. 

NIKA  SEDITION,  The.  See  Cibcdb, 
Factions  of  the  Roman. 

NIKIAS.     See  Nicias. 

NILE,  Naval  Battle  of  the.  See  Francb: 
A.  D.  17U8  (Mav— August). 


NIMEGUEN:  Origin.    See  Batavianb. 
A.  D.  1591. — Siege  and  capture  by  Prince 
Maurice.     See  Netiii;ui,ands:  A.  I).  1588-!r)»3. 

NIMEGUEN,  The  Peace  of  (1678-1679).— 
The  war  which  Louis  XIV.  began  in  1673  by  at- 
tacking Holland,  with  tho  co-operation  of  his 
English  pensioner,  diaries  II.,  and  which  roused 
against  him  a  defensive  coalition  of  Spain,  Qer- 
nniny  and  Denmark  with  the  Dutch  (see  Nktii- 
EULANDs:  A.  D.  1072-1074,  and  1074-1078),  was 
ended  by  a  series  of  treaties  negotiated  at  Nime- 
guen  in  1078  and  1079.  The  first  of  these  treaties, 
signed  August  10,  1078,  was  between  France  and 
Holland.  "France  and  Holland  kept  what  was 
in  tlieir  possession,  except  JIacstricht  and  its  de- 
liendcucies  which  were  restored  to  Holland. 
France  therefore  kept  her  conquests  in  Senegal 
and  Guiana.  Tliis  was  all  the  territory  lost  by 
Holland  in  the  terrible  war  which  had  almost 
anu'Iiilated  her.  The  United  Provinces  pledged 
themselves  to  neutrality  in  the  war  which  might 
continue  between  France  and  the  other  powers, 
and  guaranteed  the  neutrality  of  Spain,  after  the 
latter  should  have  signed  the  peace.  France  in- 
cluded Sweden  in  the  treaty;  Holland  included 
in  it  Spain  and  the  other  allies  who  should  make 
peace  within  six  weeks  after  the  exchange  of 
ratifications.  To  tlie  treaty  of  peace  was  an- 
nexed a  treaty  of  commerce,  concluded  for 
twenty-five  years." — II.  Martin,  Hist,  of  France: 
Af/e  of  Louis  XI V.  (trans,  by  M.  L.  Booth),  v.  1, 
ch.  G.  —  The  peace  between  France  and  Spain  was 
signed  September  17.  France  gave  back,  in  the 
Spanish  Netherlands  and  elsewhere,  "  Charleroi, 
Uiiich,  Atli,  Oudenarde,  and  Courtrai,  which  slie 
had  gained  by  the  Peace  of  Aix-la-Chnpelle;  the 
town  and  duchy  of  Limburg,  all  tlie  country  be- 
yond the  Mevise,  Ghent,  Rodenlius,  and  the  dis- 
trict of  the  Waes,  Leuze,  and  St.  Ghislain,  with 
Puycerda  in  Catalonia,  these  having  been  taken 
since  that   peace.     Rut   she    retained  Franche 
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Cointf,  with  tlic  towns  of  Vnlonci^nnos,  Bou- 
cbiiin,  ('oikIo,  C'lunbriii  unci  tlic  CiiiiilirusiH,  Aire, 
8t.  Omer,  Yprta,  Wcrwlcii,  Wiiniolon,  Popor- 
ingc,  Uaillcul,  Cusgul,  liiivai,  itiid  MiuiIkmi^c. 
...  On  Ft'l)rimry  2,  1070,  pciicf  wuh  (ictliiRMl 
iMjIwecn  LoiiiH,  thi;  KtnpiTor,  iind  tlic  Kn.pirc. 
Lotiia  giivo  liacli  l'liilippsl)iirg,  rvtuining  Frci 
biirtt  will,  till!  (tcsirc'il  llhcrty  of  piissiige  acro.H.i 
tlic  Kliinuto  IJrcisiicli ;  in  all  oilier  respects  tlie 
Treaty  of  Muuslcr,  of  October  24,  104H,  was  re- 
cstabllsliod.  .  .  .  The  treaty  then  dealt  with  the 
I)iik<!  of  Lorraine.  To  his  restitution  Louis  an 
ne.ved  condition.-  which  r  lercd  Lorraine  little 
more  than  a  French  nro\  "c.  Not  only  was 
Nancy  tobccoiiio  Frrtii'li,  'mii,,  mcoiifoiru  ly  with 
the  treaty  of  lUBl,  Louis  was  to  have  possession 
of  four  large  roads  traversing  I  ho  country,  with 
half  a  league's  breadth  of  territory  throughout 
their  length,  and  the  places  contained  tlierein. 
...  To  these  conditions  the  Ouko  refiised  to 
subscribe,  preferring  continiuil  exile  until  the 
Peace  of  IJyswick  in  1007,  wlien  at  length  his 
son  regained  the  ancestral  estates."  Treaties  be- 
tween the  Einper.jr  and  Sweden,  between  ]5ran- 
denb.irg  and  France  and  Swedf  between 
Denmark  and  the  same,  and  between  Sweden, 
Spain  and  Holland,  were  successively  concluded 
during  the  year  1070.  "The  effect  of  the  Peace 
of  Nimwegen  was,  .  .  .  speaking  genendly,  to 
reallirm  the  Peace  of  Westphalia.  Hut  ...  it 
did  not,  like  tlie  Peace  of  Westphalia,  close  for  any 
length  of  time  the  sources  of  strife." — O.  Airy, 
T/ie  Knglish  Uestoratiun  and  Louis  XIV.,  ch.  i'i. 

Also  in:  Sir  W.  Temple,  Memoiv»,  pt.  3 
( Worhi,  t.  2). 

NINE  WAYS,  The.  See  Amphipolis;  olso, 
Atiikns:  U.  U.  400-4r)4. 

NINETY-FIVE  THESES  OF  LUTHER, 
The.     See  Papacy:  A.  I).  1517. 

NINETY-TWO,  The.  See  United  States 
OF  Am.:  a.  U.  1707-1708. 

NINEVEH. — "  In  or  about  the  year  before 
Christ  60(3,  Nineveh,  the  great  city,  was  de- 
stroyed. For  many  hundred  years  had  slie  stood 
in  arrogant  splendor,  her  palaces  towering  above 
the  Tigris  and  mirrored  in  its  swift  waters; 
army  after  army  had  gone  forth  from  her  gates 
and  returned  laden  with  the  spoils  of  conquered 
countries;  her  monarclis  had  ridden  to  the  higli 
place  of  sacrifice  iu  chariots  drawn  by  captive 
kings.  But  her  time  came  at  last.  The  nations 
assembled  and  encompassed  her  around  [tlic 
Medes  and  the  Babylonians,  with  their  lesser 
allies].  Popular  traditioa  tells  how  over  two  years 
lasted  the  siege ;  how  the  very  river  rose  and  bat- 
tered her  walU ;  till  one  day  a  vast  flame  rose  up 
to  heaven ;  hov  the  last  of  a  mighty  line  of  kings, 
too  proud  to  surrender,  thus  saved  himself,  his 
treasures  and  his  capital  from  the  shame  of 
bondage.  Never  was  city  to  rise  again  where 
Nineveh  had  been."  The  very  knowledge  of  the 
existence  of  Nineveh  was  lost  so  soon  that,  two 
centuries  later,  when  Xenophon  passed  the 
ruins,  with  his  Ten  Tliousand  retreating  Greeks, 
he  reported  tliem  to  be  the  ruins  of  a  deserted 
city  of  the  Medes  and  called  it  Larissa.  Twenty- 
four  centuries  went  by,  and  the  winds  and  the 
rains,  in  th(^ir  slow  fashion,  covered  the  bricks 
and  stones  of  the  desolated  Assyrian  capital 
with  a  shapeless  mound  of  earth.  Then  came 
the  searching  modern  scholar  and  explorer,  and 
began  to  excavate  the  mound,  to  see  what  lay 
beneath  it.    First  tlie  French  Consul,  Botta,  iu 


1842;  then  the  Englishman  Layard,  in  184.'5; 
then  the  later  English  scholar,  George  Smith, 
and  others;  until  burled  Nineveh  ha.«  been  in 
great  part  brought  to  light.  Not  only  the  im- 
pcrisliiihle  monuments  of  its  s|)lendi(l  art  have 
ber  II  ex  nosed,  but  a  veritable  library  of  its  litera- 
ture, written  on  tablets  and  cyliiulers  of  clay, 
has  lieen  found  and  read.  TluMimcoveriesof  the 
jiast  half centuiy,  on  the  site  of  Nineveh,  under 
the  mound  calle<l  Koyunjik,  and  elaewliere  in 
oll'ir  similarly-buried  cities  of  a'lcicnt  Baby- 
lonia and  Assyria,  may  reasonably  be  called  the 
most  extraordinary  additions  to  human  knowl- 
edge which  our  age  1ms  acijuired.  —  Z.  A.  l{jigo- 
zin,  htory  nf  Chahka,  intnxl.,  ch.  1-4. 

Also  in:  A.  11.  Layard,  Xiiicirh  and  iln  lie- 
maiim;  and  Diaeovevie*  ainoiuj  the  Jlitin*  of 
Nii)ereh  and  Uahj/lon. — G.  Smith,  Aiaynaii  IHs- 
corei'ien. — See,  also,  Assyuia;  and  Liiiuakieb, 
Ancient. 

NINEVEH,  Batlie  of  (A.  D.  6s7).  See 
Peiisia:  a.  1).  220-027. 

NINFEO,  Treaty  of.  See  Genoa:  A.  D. 
1201-1209. 

NINIQUIQUILAS,  The.  See  Ameiucan 
AiiouKiiNEs:  Pampas  Tiuhes. 

NIPAL,  OR  NEPAUL:  English  war  wita 
the  GhorVias.    See  India:  A.  1).  180r)-1810. 

NIPMUCKS,  OR  NIPNETS,  The.  See 
AmeiiiCAN  AiioiiioiNES:  Aloonqiiian  Family; 
also,  Nriw  En(  i.AND:  A.  I).  1074-1075,  1875,  and 
lOT'i  1078  Ki.N  ■,  Philip's  Wau. 

NTS/EAN  PLAINS,  The.— The  famous 
lK„.sei)aatMres  of  the  ancient  Aledes.  "Most 
lirobaoly  they  are  to  bo  identified  with  tlio  mod- 
I'n  plains  of  Kliawah  and  Alislitur,  between 
ifehistun  and  Khorramabad,  which  are  oven  now 
considereti  to  allord  the  best  summer  pasturage 
in  Persia.  .  .  .  The  proper  Nisiea  is  tlie  district 
of  Nisliapur  in  Kiiorasaii,  whence  it  is  probable 
that  the  famous  breed  of  horses  was  originally 
brought  " — G.  Kawliuson,  Five  Oreat  Muii- 
aichies:  Media,  eh.  1,  with  foot-note. 

NISCHANDYIS.    See  Sublime  Poiite. 

NISHAPOOR:  Destruction  by  the  Mon- 
gols (I22I).     See  Khouassan:  A.  1).  1230-1221. 

NISIB,  Battle  of  (1839).  See  Tuuks:  A.  D. 
1831-1840. 

NISIBIS,  Sieges  of  (A.  D.  338-350).  See 
Persia:   A.  D.  220-027. 

NISIBIS,  Theological  School  of.  See  Nbb- 
T0HIAN8. 

• 

NISMES:  Origin.     See  Volcvk. 
A.  D.  752-759. — Recovery  from  the  Moslems. 
See  Maiio.metan  Concjuest  :   A.  D.  752-750. 


NISSA,  Siege  and  battle  (1689-1690).  See 
IIunoauy:   a.  1).  1083-1009. 

NITIOBRIGES,  The.— These  were  a  tribe 
in  ancient  Gaul  whoso  capital  city  was  Aginuum, 
the  modern  town  of  Agen  ou  the  Garonne. — G. 
Long,  Decline  of  the  Roman  Uejinblic,  0.  4,  ch.  17. 

NIVELLE,  Battle  of  the  (1813).  See  Spain: 
A.  U.  1812-1814. 

NIVOSE,  The  month.  See  Prance:  A.  D. 
1703  (Octodeh)  The  new  uepuulican  calen- 
dar. 

NIZAM.— Nizam's  dominions.  See  India. 
A.  I).  1002-1748. 

NIZZA.    See  Nice. 

NO.— NO  AMON.    See  Thebes,  Egypt. 

NO  MAN'S  LAND,  Africa.    See  GRitiUAB. 
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NO  MAN'S  LAND,  England.— In  the  open 
or  cdniniiiii  Held  system  wliicli  prevailed  in  early 
England,  llie  fields  were  divided  into  long,  nar- 
row strips,  wherever  practicable.  In  some  cases, 
"little  odds  and  ends  of  unused  land  remained, 
which  from  time  immemorial  were  called  'no 
man's  land,'  or  'any  one's  laud,'  or  'Jack's  land,' 
as  tho  case  might  be."— F.  Geebolun,  Eng.  Vil- 
inr/r  Comm'iiiiti/,  rh.  1. 

NO  POPERY  RIOTS,  The.  Sec  End- 
I.AM):    A.  I).  1778-17H0. 

NOBLES,  Roman :  Origin  of  the  term.— 
"  Wlien  liivy  in  his  first  si.\  books  writes  of  the 
disputes  between  the  Patres  or  Patricians  and 
the  Ph'bs  aljout  the  i'ublic  Land,  he  sometimes 
designates  the  Patricians  by  the  name  Nobiles, 
wliich  we  have  in  the  form  Nobles.  A  Nobilis  is 
a  man  who  is  known.  A  man  who  is  not  linown 
is  Ignobilis,  a  nobody.  In  tlie  later  Republic  a 
Plebeian  who  atl  ducd  to  a  curule  office  elevated 
his  family  to  a  rank  of  honour,  to  a  nobility, 
not  acknowledged  by  any  law,  but  by  usage. 
.  .  .  Tho  Patricians  were  a  nobility  of  antient 
date.  .  .  .  The  Patrician  nobility  was  therefore 
independent  of  all  office,  but  the  new  Nobility 
and  their  Jus  Imagiuum  originated  in  some 
Plebeian  who  first  of  his  family  attained  a  curule 
office.  .  .  .  The  true  conclusion  is  that  Livy  in 
bis  first  six  books  uses  the  word  Nobiles  im- 
properly, for  there  is  no  evidence  that  this  name 
was  given  to  the  Patres  before  the  consulship  of 
L.  Bextius." — Q.  Long,  Decline  oftlie  llomaii  He- 
public,  v.  1,  ch.  11. — See,  also,  Rome:  H.  C.  140. 

NOETIANS  AND  SABELLIANS.- "At 
the  head  of  those  in  tliis  century  [the  iid]  who 
explained  tlie  scriptural  doctrine  of  the  Father, 
Sou,  and  holy  Spirit,  by  tho  precepts  of  reason, 
stands  NoCiiis  of  Smyrna ;  a  man  little  known, 
but  who  is  reported  by  the  ancients  to  have  been 
cast  out  of  the  church  by  presbyters  (of  whom 
no  account  is  given),  to  have  opened  a  school, 
and  to  have  formed  a  sect.  It  is  stated  that, 
being  wholly  miable  to  comprehend  how  that 
God,  who  is  so  often  in  Scripture  declared  to  be 
one  and  undivided,  can,  at  the  same  time,  be 
manifold,  NoCtus  concluded  that  the  tindividcd 
Father  of  all  things  imited  himself  with  the  man 
Christ,  was  born  in  him,  and  in  him  suffered  and 
died.  On  account  of  this  doctrine  his  followers 
were  called  Ptttripassians.  .  .  .  After  the  middle 
of  this  centurv,  Subellius,  an  .i.frican  bishop,  or 
T/rcsbyt«.'r,  of  f  tolemais,  the  capital  of  the  Penta- 
polltun  province  of  Libya  Cyrenaico,  attempted 
to  reconcile,  in  a  manner  somewhat  different 
from  that  of  NoCtus,  the  scriptural  doctrine  of 
Father,  Hon,  and  holy  Spirit,  with  the  doctrine 
of  the  unity  of  tho  divine  nature."  Sabellius  as- 
sumed "that  only  an  energy  or  virtue,  emitted 
from  the  Father  of  oil,  or,  if  you  choose,  a  parti- 
cle of  tlie  person  or  nature  of  the  Father,  became 
uuite<l  with  the  man  Christ.  And  such  a  virtue 
or  particle  of  the  Father,  he  also  supposed,  con- 
Btituted  the  holy  Spirit."— J,  L.  von  Moshciin, 
llistorieal  Vniitiiieutane*,  ^l  century, .setts.  33-33. 

NOFELS,ORNAEFELS,  Battle  of  (1388). 

See  SwiTZEiiLAND:  A.  D.  1386-1888 Battle 

of  (1799).  SecFuANCK:  A.  D.  1799  (AnousT— 
Deckmukh). 

NOLA,  Battle  of  (B.  C.  88).  Sec  Rome: 
B.  C.  90-88. 

NOMBRE  DE  DtOS  :  Surprised  and  plun- 
dered by  Drake  (1573).  See  America:  A.  D. 
1672-1580. 


NOMEN,   cognomen,    PRiENOMEN. 

See  Gic.Ns. 

NOMES. — A  name  piven  by  the  Greeks  to 
the  districts  into  which  Egypt  was  divided  from 
very  ancient  times. 

liOMOPHYLAKES.— In  ancient  Athens, 
under  the  constitution  introduced  by  Pericles, 
seven  magistrates  called  Nomophylakes,  or 
"Law-Guardians,"  "sat  alongside  of  the  Pro- 
Cdri,  or  presidents,  both  in  the  senate  and  in  the 
public  assembly,  and  were  charged  with  tho  duty 
of  interposing  whenever  any  step  was  taken  or 
any  iiroposition  made  contrary  to  the  existing 
laws.  They  were  also  empowered  to  constrain 
tlie  magistrates  to  act  according  to  law." — G. 
Grote,  llist.  of  G-eeee,  ft.  2,  ch.  46. 

NOMOTHETiE,  The.— A  legislative  com- 
niission,  elected  and  deputed  by  the  general  as- 
sembly of  the  people,  in  ancient  Athens,  to 
iimcnd  existing  laws  or  enact  new  ones. — Q.  F. 
Schilmann,  Antiq.  of  Greece:  The  State,  pt.  3, 
ch.  3. 

NONCONFORMISTS,  OR  DISSEN- 
TERS, English :  First  bodies  organized. — 
Persecutions  under  Charles  II.  ana  Anne. — 
Removal  of  Disabilities.  See  England:  A.  1). 
IMU-l.'iOO;  1603-1605;  1073-1673;  1711-1714; 
1837-1838. 

NONES.    See  Calendar,  Julian. 

NONINTERCOURSE  LA'W  OF  1809, 
The  American.  See  United  States  oif  Am.  : 
A.  D.  1804-1809. 

NONJURORS,  The.  See  England:  A.  D. 
1689  (Aphil— AuousT). 

NOOTKAS,  The.  See  American  Aborioi- 
neb:  WAKAaiiAN  Family. 

NOPH.     See  Memi-iiis. 

NORDLINGEN,  Siege  and  Battle  (1634). 

See    German v:    A.   D.    1634-1639 Second 

Battle,  or  Battle  of  Allerbeim  (1645).  See 
Germany:  A.  D.  1640-1645. 

NORE,  Mutiny  at  the.  See  England.  A.  D. 
1797. 

NOREMBEGA.    See  Nohumbkga. 

NORFOLK,  Va.:  A.  D.  1776.— Bombard- 
ment  and  destruction.  Sec  Viuolnia:  A.  D. 
1775-1776. 

A.  D.  1779.— Pillaged  by  British  marauders. 
See  United  States  ok  Am.  :  A.  D.  1778-1779 
Wabiiinoton  guarding  the  Hudson. 

A.  D.  i86i  (April).— Abandoned  by  the 
United  States  commandant.— Destruction  of 
ships  and  property.— Possession  taken  by  the 
Rebels.  See  United  States  of  Am.  :  A.  D. 
1861  (Apim,). 

A.  D.  1862  (February).- Threatened  by  the 
Federal  capture  of  Roanoke  Island.  See 
United  States  of  Am.  :  A.  D.  1863  (Jandaht 
-April:  North  Carolina). 

A.  D.  1862  (May).— Evacuated  by  the  Con- 
federates. See  United  States  of  Am.  :  A.  D. 
1802  (>Iay:  Virginia)  Evacuation  of  Nor- 
folk. 

NORFOLK  ISLAND  PENAL  COLONY. 

See  Australia  :  A.  D.  1801-1800. 
NORICUM.      See    Pannonla;    also,   Uilm- 

TIANS. 

NORMANDY:  A.  D.  876-911.— Rollo'a 
conquest  and  occnpation.  See  Normans. — 
NoHTHMBN :  A.  D.  876-911. 
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A.  D.  911-1000. — The  solidifying  of  Rollo's 
duchy.— The  Normans  become  French.— Tlie 

first  century  which  passed  iiflertlie  scttlumont  of 
tlie  Northmen  along  the  Seine  saw  "the  steady 
growth  of  the  duchy  in  extent  and  power,  ftluch 
of  this  was  due  to  the  ability  of  its  rulers,  to  the 
vigour  and  wisdom  with  which  Hrolf  forced  order 
and  justice  on  the  new  community,  as  well  as  to 
tlie  political  tact  with  which  both  Hrolf  and 
"William  Longsword  [son  and  successor  of  Duke 
Kollo  or  Ilrolf,  A.  D.  937-943]  clung  to  the 
Karolings  in  their  strife  with  the  dukes  of  Paris. 
But  still  more  was  owing  to  the  steadiness  with 
which  both  these  rulers  remained  faithful  to  the 
Christianity  which  had  been  imposed  on  the 
northmen  as  a  condition  of  their  settlement,  and 
to  the  firm  resolve  with  which  they  tnimpled 
down  the  temper  and  traditions  which  tlieir  people 
had  brought  from  their  Scandinavian  homeland, 
and  welcomed  the  language  and  civilization 
which  came  in  the  wake  of  their  neighi.ours'  re- 
ligion. The  difflculties  that  met  the  dukes  were 
indeed  enormous.  .  .  .  They  were  girt  in  by 
hostile  states,  they  were  threatened  at  sea  by 
England,  under  yEthelstan  a  network  of  alliances 
menaced  them  with  ruin.  Once  a  French  army 
occupied  Rouen,  and  a  French  king  held  the  pi- 
rates land  at  his  will;  once  the  tJerman  lances 
were  seen  fTom  the  walls  of  their  capital.  Nor 
were  their  difliculties  within  less  than  those  with- 
out. The  subject  population  which  had  been 
trodden  under  foot  by  the  northern  settlers  were 
seething  with  discontent.  The  policy  of  Chris- 
tianization  and  civilization  broke  the  Normans 
themselves  into  two  parties.  .  .  .  The  very  con- 
quests of  Hrolf  and  his  successor,  the  Bessin,  the 
Cotentin,  had  to  be  settled  and  held  by  the  new 
comers,  who  made  them  strongholds  of  heathen- 
dom. .  .  .  But  amidst  difficulties  from  within  and 
from  without  the  dukes  held  firm  to  their  course, 
and  their  stubborn  will  had  its  reward.  ...  By 
the  end  of  William  Longsword's  days  all  Nor- 
mandy, save  the  newly  settled  districts  of  the 
west,  was  Christian,  and  spoke  French.  .  .  . 
The  work  of  the  statesman  at  last  com-i^leted  the 
work  of  the  sword.  As  the  connexion  of  the 
dukes  with  the  Karoling  kings  had  given  them 
the  land,  and  helped  them  for  fifty  years  to  hold 
it  against  the  House  of  Paris,  so  in  the  downfall 
of  the  Karolings  the  sudden  and  adroit  change  of 
front  which  bound  the  Norman  rulers  to  the 
House  of  Paris  in  its  successful  struggle  for  the 
Crown  secured  the  land  for  ever  »r  tho  north- 
men.  The  close  connexion  which  Frauce  was 
forced  to  maintain  with  the  state  whose  support 
held  the  new  royid  line  on  its  throne  told  both  on 
kingdcm  and  duchy.  The  French  dread  of  the 
'  piratrs '  died  gradually  away,  while  French,  in- 
fluence spread  yet  more  rapidly  over  a  people 
which  clung  so  closely  to  the  French  cro ay n." — 
J.  R.  Green,  The  Conquent  of  Enyland,  ch.  8. 

A.  D.  1035-1063.— Duke  William  establishes 
his  authority. — Duke  Robert,  of  Normandy, 
who  died  in  1035,  was  succeeded  by  his  young 
son  William,  who  bore  in  youth  the  opprobrious 
name  of  "the  Bastard,"  but  who  extinguished 
it  in  later  life  under  the  proud  appellation  of 
"the  Conqueror."  By  reason  of  his  bastardy 
he  was  not  an  acceptable  successor,  and,  being 
yet  a  boy,  it  seemed  little  likely  that  he  would 
maintain  himself  on  the  ducal  throne.  Nor- 
mandy, for  a  dozen  years,  was  given  up  to  law- 
less strife  amocir  its  nobles.    lu  1047  a  large 


part  o"  the  duchy  rose  in  revolt,  against  its  ob- 
jecti'/nable  young  lord.  "  It  will  be  remembered 
that  the  western  part  of  Normandy,  the  lands 
of  Bayeux  and  Coutanccs,  .» ere  won  by  the  Nor- 
niiin  (hikes  after  the  eastern  jiart,  the  lands  of 
Rouen  and  Evreux.  And  it  will  be  remembered 
tuiit  tliese  western  lands,  won  more  lately,  and 
feil  by  new  colonies  from  the  North,  were  still 

•athen  and  Danish  some  while  after  eastern 
J .  rmandy  had  become  Christian  and  French- 
:>1  caking.  Now  we  may  be  sure  that,  long  be- 
fce  William's  day,  all  Normandy  was  Christian, 
but  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  old  tongue  may 
have  lingered  on  in  the  western  lands.  At  any 
rate  there  was  a  wide  diiTerencc  in  spirit  and 
feeling  between  the  more  French  and  the  more 
Danish  districts,  to  say  nothing  of  Bayeux, 
wlierc,  before  the  Normans  came,  there  lia(l  been 
a  Saxon  settlement.  One  part  of  the  duchy  in 
short  was  altogether  Romance  in  speeci  and 
manners,  while  more  or  less  of  Teutonic  charac- 
ter still  clave  to  the  other.  So  now  Teutonic 
Normandy  rose  against  Duke  William,  and  Ro- 
mance Normandy  was  faithful  to  him.  The 
nobles  of  the  Bessin  and  Cotentin  made  league 
with  William's  cousin  Guy  of  Burgundy,  mean- 
ing, as  far  as  one  can  sec,  to  make  Guy  Duke  of 
Rouen  and  Evreux,  and  to  have  no  Ion'  at  all 
for  themselves.  .  .  .  When  the  rebellion  broke 
out,  William  was  among  them  at  Valognes,  and 
they  tried  to  seize  him.  But  his  fool  warned 
him  in  the  night;  he  rode  for  his  life,  and  g,)t 
safe  to  his  own  Falaise.  All  eastern  Normandy 
was  loyal;  but  William  doubted  whether  he 
could  by  himself  overcome  so  strong  an  array  of 
rebels.  So  he  went  to  Poissy,  between  Rouen 
and  Paris,  and  asked  his  lord  Kin-^  Henry  [of 
France]  to  help  him.  So  King  Henry  came  with 
a  French  army ;  and  the  French  and  those  whom 
wo  may  call  the  French  Normans  met  the  Teu- 
tonic Normans  in  battle  at  Val-6s-ducos,  not  far 
from  Caen.  It  was  William's  first  pitched  bat- 
tle," and  he  won  a  decisive  victory.  "  He  was 
now  fully  master  of  his  own  duchy;  and  the 
battle  of  Val-t's-dunes  finally  fixed  that  Nor- 
mandy should  take  its  character  from  Romance 
Rouen  and  not  from  Teutonic  Bayeux.  William 
had  in  short  overcome  Saxons  and  Danes  in  Gaul 
before  he  came  to  overcome  them  in  Britain.  lie 
had  to  conquer  his  own  Normandy  before  he 
could  conquer  England.  .  .  .  But  before  long 
King  Henry  got  jealous  of  William's  power,  and 
he  wus  now  always  ready  to  give  help  to  any 
Norman  rebels.  .  .  .  And  the  other  neighbour- 
ing princes  were  jealous  of  him  as  well  as  the 
King.  His  ueigjiibours  in  Britanny,  Aujou, 
Chartres,  and  Ponthieu,  were  all  against  him. 
But  the  great  Duke  was  able  to  hold  his  own 
against  them  all,  and  before  long  to  make  a  great 
addition  to  his  dominions. "  Between  1053  and 
1058  the  French  King  invaf"  ,d  Normandy  three 
times  and  suffered  defeat  on  every  occasion.  In 
1063  Duke  William  invaded  the  county  of  Maine, 
and  reduced  it  to  entire  submission.  ' '  From  this 
time  he  ruled  over  Maine  as  well  as  over  Nor- 
mandy," although  its  people  were  often  in  revolt. 
"The  conquest  of  Maine  raised  William's  power 
and  fame  to  a  higher  pitch  than  it  reached  at  any 
other  time  before  his  conquest  of  England." — E.  A. 
Freeman,  SlioH  Hut.  of  the  Nortnan  Conquest,  chA. 

Also  in:  The  same,  UUt.  of  the  Norman 
Conq.,  ch.  8. -Sir  F.  Palgrave,  UUt.  of  Nor- 
mandy and  Eng.,  bk.  3,  ch.  4. 
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NORMANS,  8-9TH  CENTURIES. 


A.  D.  1066. — Duke  William  becomes  Kingf 
of  England.  Sec  ENdi.ANi):  A.  I>.  HM'-'-lOflO; 
lOfitf;  mill  1(K)«-1071. 

A.  D.  1087-1135.— Under  Duke  Robert  and 
Henry  Beauclerc.  Sec  En(ii..vni;:  A.  I).  1087- 
11:15. 

A.  D.  1096.— The  Crusade  of  Duke  Robert. 
SeeCltlSADKs:  A.  1).  l(m(!-l()9!». 

A.  D.  1203-1205. —  Wrested  from  England 
and  restored  to  France.  Sec  Fkanck  :  A.  D. 
118()-12'J4;  iiiiil  KN(ii.AM):  A.  1).  1205. 

A.  D.  1410.— Conquest  by  Henry  V.  of  Eng- 
land.    Sec  FiiANCK:  A.  I).  1417-14:22, 

A.  D.  1449.  —  Recovery  from  the  English. 
Sec  KitANiK:  A.  1).  14!il-145:}. 

i6th  Century. — Spread  of  the  Reformation. 
—Strength  of  Protestantism.  Sue  Fbanck; 
A.  I).  1559-1501. 

NORMANS.— NORTHMEN:  Name  and 
Origin.  —  "The  northern  jiiratcs,  variously 
culled  Danes  or  Normans,  according  as  they 
cunic  from  the  islands  of  the  Baltic  Sea  or  the 
coast  of  Norwuj',  .  .  .  descended  from  the  same 
primitive  race  with  the  Anglo-Saxons  and  the 
Franks;  their  language  had  roots  identical  witli 
the  idioms  of  these  two  nations:  but  this  token 
of  an  ancient  fraternity  did  not  preserve  from 
their  hostile  incursions  cither  Saxon  Britain  or 
Frankish  Oaul,  nor  even  the  territory  beyond 
the  Rliine,  then  exclusively  inhabited  by  Ger- 
manic tribes.  Tlie  conversion  of  the  southern 
Teutons  to  the  Christian  faith  had  broken  all 
bond  of  fraternity  between  them  and  the  Teu- 
tons of  the  north.  In  the  9th  century  the  man 
of  the  north  still  gloried  in  the  title  of  son  of 
Odin,  and  treated  as  bastards  iind  apostates  the 
Germans  who  had  become  children  of  the  clnircli. 
...  A  sort  of  religious  and  patriotic  fanaticism 
was  thus  combined  in  the  Scandinavinn  with  the 
flery  imp\ilsivencss  of  their  character,  and  an  in- 
satiable thirst  for  gain.  They  shed  with  joy  the 
blood  of  the  priests,  were  especially  delighted 
at  pillaging  the  churches,  and  stabled  their 
horses  in  the  chapels  of  the  palaces.  ...  In 
three  days,  with  an  east  wind,  the  fleets  of  Den- 
murk  and  Norway,  two-sailed  vessels,  reached 
the  south  of  Britain.  The  soldiers  of  each  fleet 
obeyed  in  gcneml  one  chief,  wliose  vessel  was 
distinguished  from  the  rest  by  some  particular 
ornament.  .  .  .  All  equal  tinder  such  a  chief, 
bearing  lightly  their  voluntary  submission  and 
the  weight  of  their  mailed  armour,  which  they 
promised  thcm^-lves  soon  to  exchnnge  for  un 
etpud  weight  o.  gold,  the  Danish  pirates  pur- 
sued the  'road  of  the  swans,'  as  tlieir  ancient 
national  poetry  expressed  it.  Sometimes  they 
coasted  along  the  shore,  and  laid  wait  for  the 
enemy  in  the  straits,  the  bays,  and  smaller 
anchorages,  which  procured  them  the  surname 
of  Vikings,  or  '  children  of  the  creeks ' ;  some- 
times they  dashed  in  pursuit  of  their  prey  across 
tho  ocean."— A.  Thierry,  ('  nqucut  of  Kngland  by 
the  NorimiM,  hk.  3  (c.  1). 

Also  in:  T.  Carlyle,  The  Early  Kings  of 
Norway. 

8-9th  Centuries.— The  Vikings  and  what 
sent  them  to  sea,— "No  race  of  the  ancient  or 
modern  world  have  ever  taken  to  the  sea  with 
such  heartiness  as  the  Northmen.  The  great 
cause  which  filled  the  waters  of  Western  Europe 
with  their  barks  was  that  consolidation  and  cen- 
tralization of  the  kingly  power  all  over  Europe 


which  followed  after  the  days  of  Charlemagne, 
and  which  put  a  stop  to  those  great  invasions 
and  migrations  by  land  whicli  had  lasted  for  cen- 
turies. Before  that  tiuK;  the  norlli  and  east  of 
Europe,  pressed  from  behind  by  other  nationali- 
ties, and  gnawing  straitened  within  their  own 
bounds,  threw  oil  from  time  to  time  bunds  of 
emigrants  which  gathered  force  as  they  slowly 
marched  along,  until  they  appeared  in  the  west 
as  a  fresh  wave  of  the  barbarian  flood.  As  soon 
as  tlie  west,  fcruited  from  tlic  very  source 
whence  the  invaders  came,  had  gained  strength 
enough  to  set  them  at  defiance,  which  happened 
in  the  time  of  Charlenuignc,  these  invasions  by 
land  ceased  after  a  series  of  bloody  defeats,  and 
the  north  bad  to  look  for  another  outlet  for  the 
force  which  it  was  unable  to  support  at  home. 
Nor  was  the  north  itself  slow  to  follow  Charle- 
magne's example.  Harold  Fairhair,  no  inapt 
disciple  of  the  great  emperor,  subdued  the  petty 
kings  in  Norway  one  after  nnother,  and  made 
himself  supreme  king.  At  the  same  time  ?ie  in- 
vaded tho  rights  of  the  old  freeman,  and  by 
taxes  and  tolls  laid  on  his  allodial  holding  drove 
him  into  exile.  AVe  have  thus  the  old  outlet  cut 
off  and  a  new  cause  for  emigration  added.  No 
doubt  the  Northmen  even  then  had  long  been 
used  to  struggle  with  tho  sea,  and  sea-roving 
was  tlie  calling  of  the  brave,  but  the  two 
causes  we  have  named  gave  it  a  great  impulse 
just  at  the  beginning  of  the  tenth  century,  and 
many  a  freeman  who  would  have  joined  the  host 
of  some  famous  leader  by  land,  or  have  lived  on 
a  little  king  at  home,  now  sought  the  waves  ajs  a 
birthright  of  which  no  king  could  rob  hira. 
Either  alone,  or  us  the  follower  of  some  sea-king, 
whose  realm  was  the  sea's  wide  wastes,  he  went 
out  year  after  j'car,  and  thus  won  fame  and 
wealth.  The  name  given  to  this  pursuit  was 
Viking,  a  word  which  is  in  no  way  akin  to  king. 
It  is  derived  from  '  Yik,'  a  bay  or  creek,  because 
these  sea-rovers  lay  moored  in  bays  and  creeks 
on  the  look-out  for  merchant  shiiis ;  the  '  ing  '  is 
a  well  known  ending,  meaning,  in  this  case,  oc- 
cupation or  calling.  Such  a  sea-rover  was  called 
'  Vikingr,'  and  at  one  time  or  another  in  his  life 
almost  every  man  of  note  in  the  North  had  taken 
to  the  sea  and  lived  a  Viking  life." — G.  W. 
Dasent,  Story  of  liarnt  Njal,  t.  2,  app. — "West- 
ern viking  expeditions  have  hitherto  been  as- 
cribed to  Danes  and  Norwegians  exclusively. 
Renewed  investigations  reveal,  however,  that 
Swedes  shared  widely  in  these  achievements,  no- 
tably in  the  acquisition  of  England,  and  that, 
among  other  famous  conquerors,  Rolf,  the 
founder  of  the  Anglo-Norman  dynasty,  issued 
from  tlieir  country.  .  .  .  Norwegians,  like  Swedes, 
were,  in  truth,  merged  in  the  terms  Northmen  and 
Danes,  both  of  which  were  general  to  all  Scandi- 
navians abroad.  .  .  .  The  earlier  conversion  of 
the  Danes  to  Christianity  and  their  more  immedi- 
ate contact  with  Germany  account  for  the  fre- 
quent application  of  their  name  to  all  Scandina- 
vians."—  W.  Roos,  The  Swedish  Part  in  the 
Viking  Expeditions (Eng.  Hist.  Rev.,  April,  1893). 

A1.8O  in:  S.  Luing,  Preliminary  Dissertation 
to  Ileimskringla. — C.  F.  Keary,  The  Vikings  of 
Western  Christendom,  eJi.  5.— P.  B.  Du  Chaillu, 
The  Viking  Age.  —  See,  also,  Scandinavian 
States. 

S-rth  Centuries. — The  island  empire  of  the 
Vikings.— "  We  have  hitherto  treated  the  Nor- 
wegians, Swedes,  and  Danes  under  the  cuminon 
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appellation  of  Northmen;  and  this  is  in  many- 
ways  tl  !  most  convenient,  for  it  is  often  im- 
possible to  decide  the  nationality  of  the  indi- 
vidual settlement.  Indeed,  it  would  appear 
probable  that  the  devastating  bands  were  often 
composed  indiscriminately  of  the  several  nation- 
alities. Still,  in  tracing  the  history  of  th'^ir  con- 
quests, we  may  lay  it  down  as  a  general  rule  that 
England  was  the  exclusive  prey  of  the  Danes; 
that  Scotland  ana  the  islands  to  the  north  as  far 
as  Iceland,  and  to  the  south  as  far  as  Anglesca 
and  Ireland,  fell  to  the  Norwegians,  and  Russia 
to  the  Swedes;  while  Gaul  and  Germany  were 
equally  the  spoil  of  the  Norwegians  and  the 
Danes.  .  .  .  Wliile  England  had  been  overcome 
by  the  Danes,  the  Norwegians  had  turned  their 
attention  chiefly  to  the  north  of  the  British  Isles 
and  the  islands  of  the  West.  Their  settlements 
naturally  fell  into  three  divisions,  which  tally 
with  their  geographical  position.  1.  The  Ork- 
neys and  Shetlands,  lying  to  the  N.  E.  of  Scot- 
land. 2.  The  isles  to  the  west  as  fur  south  as 
Ireland.  3.  Iceland  and  the  FaroB  Isles.  The 
Orkneys  and  Shetlands:  Here  the  Northmen  first 
appear  as  early  as  the  end  of  the  8th  century, 
and  a  few  peaceful  settlements  were  muie  by 
those  who  were  bl  .ious  to  escape  from  the  noisy 
scenes  which  distracted  their  northern  country. 
In  the  reign  of  Harald  Harfagr  [the  P'airhaired] 
tliey  assumed  new  importance,  and  their  charac- 
ter is  changed.  Many  of  those  driven  out  by 
Harald  sought  a  refuge  here,  and  betaking  them- 
selves to  piracy  periodically  infested  the  Nor- 
wegian coast  in  revenge  for  their  defeat  and  ex- 
pulsion. These  ravages  seriously  disturbing  the 
peace  of  his  newly  acquired  kingtlom,  Harald 
fitted  out  an  expedition  and  devoted  a  whole 
summer  to  conquering  the  Vikings  and  extirpat- 
ing the  brood  of  pirates.  The  country  being 
gained,  he  offered  it  to  his  chief  adviser,  ROgn- 
wald,  jarl  of  MOri  in  Norway,  father  of  Rollo  of 
Normandy,  who,  though  refusing  to  go  himself, 
held  it  during  his  life  as  a  family  possession,  and 
sent  Sigurd,  his  brother,  there.  .  .  .  ROgnwald 
next  sent  his  son  Einar,  und  from  his  time  [A.  D. 
875]  we  may  date  the  final  establishment  of  the 
Jarls  of  Orkney,  who  liencefortli  owe  a  nominal 
allegiance  to  the  King  of  Norway.  .  .  .  The 
close  of  the  8th  century  also  saw  the  commence- 
ment of  the  incursions  of  tlie  Northmen  in  the 
west  of  Scotland,  and  the  Western  Isles  soon  be- 
came a  favourite  resort  of  the  Vikings.  lu  the 
Keltic  annals  tlieso  unwelcome  visitors  had 
gained  the  name  of  Fingall,  'the  white  stran- 
gers,' from  the  fairness  of  their  complexion;  and 
Dugall,  the  black  strangers,  jirobably  from  the 
iron  coats  of  mail  worn  by  their  chiefs.  ...  By 
the  end  of  the  9tli  century  a  sort  of  naval  empire 
had  arisen,  consisting  of  the  Hebrides,  parts  of 
the  western  coasts  of  Scotland,  especially  the 
modern  Argyllshire,  >Ian,  Anglesea,  and  the 
eastern  shores  of  Ireland.  This  empire  was 
under  tv  line  of  sovereigns  who  called  themselves 
the  Hy-Ivar  (grandsons  of  Ivar),  and  lived  now 
in  Man,  now  in  Dublin.  Thence  they  often 
joined  their  kinsmen  in  tlieir  attacks  on  Eng- 
land, an<l  at  times  aspired  to  the  position  of  Jarls 
of  the  Dainsh  Northumbria. "— A.  H.  Johnson, 
The  Normam  in  Euroiv,  eh.  2. — "Under  the 
givernmeut  of  these  Norwegian  princes  [the 
Hy  Ivar]  the  Isles  appear  to  have  been  very 
flourishing.  They  were  crowded  with  i)eople; 
the  arts  were  cultivftted,  and  inauufactures  were 


carried  to  a  degree  of  perfection  which  was  then 
thought  excellence.  This  comparatively  ad- 
vanced state  of  society  in  tliese  remote  isles  may 
be  ascribed  partly  to  tlie  influence  and  instruc- 
tions of  the  Irish  clergy,  who  were  established 
all  over  the  island  before  the  arrival  of  the  Nor- 
wegians, and  possessed  as  much  learning  as  was 
in  those  ages  to  be  found  in  any  part  of  Europe, 
except  Constantinople  and  Rome ;  and  partly  to 
the  arrival  of  great  numbers  of  the  provincial 
Britons  flying  to  them  as  an  asylum  when  their 
country  was  ravaged  by  the  Saxons,  and  carry- 
ing with  them  the  remains  of  the  science,  manu- 
factures, and  wealth  introduced  among  tliem  by 
their  Roman  masters.  Neither  were  the  Nor- 
wegians themselves  in  those  ages  destitute  of  a 
considerable  portit)n  of  learning  and  of  skill  in 
the  useful  arts,  in  navigation,  fisheries,  and 
manufactures ;  nor  were  they  in  any  respect  such 
barbarians  as  those  who  know  them  only  by  the 
declamations  of  the  early  English  writo.s  may 
be  apt  to  suppose  them.  The  principal  source 
of  their  wealth  was  piracy,  then  esteemed  an 
honourable  profession,  in  tlie  exercise  of  which 
these  islanders  laid  all  the  nniritime  countries  of 
the  west  part  of  Europe  under  heavy  contribu- 
tions."— D.  Macpherson,  Oeog.  Illuntrations  of 
Scottish  Hist.  (Quoted  by  J.  II.  Burton,  Hist,  of 
Scotland,  ch.  15,  v.  2,  foot-iwte). — See,  also,  Iue- 
r.,AND:  9-IOtii  Centukies. 

A.  D.  787-880.— The  so-called  Danish  inva- 
sions and  settlements  in  England. — "In  our 
own  English  chronicles,  '  Dena  or  Dane  is  used 
as  the  common  term  for  all  the  Scandinavian  in- 
vaders of  Britain,  though  not  including  the 
Swedes,  who  took  no  part  in  the  attack,  while 
Northman  generally  means  'man  of  Norway.' 
Asser  however  uses  the  words  as  synonymous, 
'Nordmanni  sive  Dani.'  Across  the  channel 
'  Northman '  was  the  general  name  for  the  pirates, 
and  '  Dane '  would  usually  mean  a  pirate  from 
Denmark.  The  distinction  however  is  partly  a 
chronological  one ;  as,  owing  to  the  late  appear- 
ance of  the  Danes  in  the  middle  of  the  ninth  cen- 
tury, and  the  prominent  part  they  then  took  in 
the  general  Wiking  movement,  their  name  tended 
from  that  time  to  narrow  the  area  of  the  earlier 
term  of  'Nordmanni.'" — J.  R.  Green,  The  Con(/. 
of  Eng.,  p.  08,  foot-note. — Prof.  Freeman  divides 
the  Danish  invasions  of  England  into  three 
periods:  1.  The  period  of  merely  plundering 
incursions,  which  began  A.  D.  787.  2.  The 
period  of  actual  occupation  and  settlement,  from 
866  to  the  Peace  of  Wedmore,  880.  3.  The  later 
period  of  conquest,  within  which  England  was 
governed  by  Danish  kings,  A.  D.  980-1043. — See 
Enolani>:  a.  D.  855-880. 

Also  in  :  C.  F.  Keary,  The  Vikings  in  Western 
Christendom,  ch.  0  <utd  13. 

A.  D.  841.— First  expedition  up  the  Seine. 
— In  May,  A.  D.  841,  the  Seine  was  entered  for 
the  first  time  by  a  fleet  of  Norse  pirates,  whose 
depredations  in  France  had  been  previously  con- 
fined to  the  coasts.  The  expedition  was  com- 
manded by  a  chief  named  Osker,  whose  plans 
appear  to  have  been  well  laid.  lie  led  his  pirates 
straight  to  the  rich  city  of  Rouen,  never  suffer- 
ing them  to  slacken  oar  or  sail,  or  to  touch  the 
tempting  country  through  which  they  passed, 
until  the  great  prize  was  struck.  "The  city  was 
fired  and  plundered.  Defence  was  wholly  im- 
practicable, and  great  slaughter  ensued.  .  .  . 
Osker's  three  days'  occupation  of  Rouen  was 
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reniunciatingly  successful.  Their  vessels  loaded 
with  spoil  iiid  captives,  gentle  and  simple, 
clerks,  merchants,  citizens,  soldiers,  peasants, 
nuns,  dames,  damsels,  the  Danes  dropped  down 
the  Seine,  to  complete  their  devastation  on  the 
sliores.  .  .  .  The  Danes  then  quitted  the  Seine, 
Iiavinft  formed  their  plans  for  renewing  the  en- 
couraging entcrprize, —  another  time  they  would 
do  more.  Normandy  dates  from  Osker's  three 
days'  occupation  of  Rouen." — Sir  F.  Palgrave, 
llut.    of   Normandy   and    England,    hk.  1,  ch.  2 

(»•  1). 

Also  in:  C.  F.  Keary,  The  Vikings  in  Western 
Chrintendom,  ch.  9. 

A.  D.  845-861. — Repeated  ravages  in  the 
Seine. — Paris  thrice  sacked.  See  Paris:  A.  D. 
84r);  and  8.'i7-8(il. 

A.  D.  849-860.— The  career  of  Hasting.— 
"Ahout  the  year  of  Alfred's  hirth  [849]  they 
laid  siege  to  Tours,  from  which  they  were  re- 
pulsed by  the  gallantry  of  the  citizens,  assisted 
by  the  miraculous  aid  of  Su'nt  Martin.  It  is  at 
this  siege  that  Hasting  first  appears  as  a  leader. 
His  birth  is  uncertain.  In  some  accounts  be  is 
Bald  to  have  been  the  son  of  a  peasant  of  Troyes, 
the  capital  of  Champagne,  and  to  have  forsworn 
his  faith,  and  joined  the  Dimes  in  his  early  youth, 
from  an  inherent  lust  of  battle  and  plunder.  In 
others  he  is  called  the  son  of  the  jarl  Atte.  But, 
whatever  his  origin,  by  the  middle  of  the  century 
he  had  established  his  title  to  lead  the  Northern 
hordes  in  those  fierce  forays  which  helped  to 
shatter  the  Carlovingian  Empire  to  fragments. 
.  .  .  When  the  land  was  bare,  leaving  the  de- 
spoiled provinces  he  rfgain  put  to  sea,  and,  sailing 
southwards  still,  puslied  up  the  Tngus  and  Gua- 
dalquiver,  and  ravaged  the  neighbourhoods  of 
Lisbon  and  Seville.  But  no  settlement  in  Spain 
was  possible  at  this  time.  Tlie  Peninsula  had 
lately  had  for  Caliph  Abdalrahman  the  Second, 
called  El  Mouzaffer,  'The  Victorious,' and  the 
vigour  of  his  rule  had  made  the  Arabian  king- 
dom in  Spain  the  most  eflicient  power  for  defence 
in  Europe.  Hasting  soon  recoiled  from  the 
Spanish  coasts,  and  returned  to  his  old  haunts. 
The  leaders  of  the  Danes  in  England,  the  Sidrocs 
and  Hinguar  and  Hubba,  had,  as  we  have  seen, 
a  special  delight  in  the  destruction  of  churches 
and  monasteries,  mingling  a  fierce  religious  fan- 
aticism with  their  thirst  for  battle  and  plunder. 
This  exceeding  bitterness  of  the  Northmen  may 
be  fairly  laid  in  great  measure  to  tlie  account  of 
the  thirty  years  of  proselytising  warfare,  which 
Charlemagne  had  waged  in  Saxony,  and  along 
all  the  northern  frontier  of  his  empire.  .  .  . 
Hasting  seems  to  have  been  flllcd  with  a  double 
portion  of  this  spirit,  which  he  had  indulged 
throughout  his  career  in  the  most  inveterate 
hatred  to  priests  and  holy  places.  It  was  prob- 
ably this,  coupled  with  a  certain  weariness  — 
commonplace  murder  nnd  sacrilege  having 
grown  tamo,  and  lost  their  charm  —  which  in- 
cited him  to  the  most  daring  of  all  his  exploits,  a 
direct  attack  on  the  head  of  Christendom,  and 
the  sacred  city.  Hasting  then,  about  the  year 
860,  planned  an  attack  on  Rome,  and  the  pro- 
posal was  well  received  by  his  followers.  Sail- 
ing again  round  Spain,  and  pillaging  on  tlieir 
way  both  on  the  Spanish  and  Moorish  coasts, 
they  entered  the  Jlediterranean,  and,  steering 
for  Italv,  landed  in  the  bay  of  Spezzia,  near  tlie 
town  of  Luna.  Luna  was  the  place  where  the 
great  quarries  of  the  Carrara  marble  had  been 


worked  ever  since  the  times  of  the  Caisars.  The 
city  itself  was,  it  is  said,  in  great  part  built  of 
wliite  marble,  and  the  '  candentia  mcenia  Luntc  ' 
deceived  Hasting  into  the  belief  that  he  was 
actually  before  Rome:  so  ho  sat  down  before  the 
town  which  he  had  failed  tosurpri.se.  Tiie  hope 
of  taking  it  by  assaiiU  was  soou  abandoned,  but 
Hasting  obtained  his  end  by  guile.  .  .  .  The 
priests  were  massacred,  the  gates  thrown  open, 
and  the  city  taken  and  spoiled.  Luna  never 
recovered  its  old  prosperity  after  the  raid  of  the 
Nortlimcn,  and  in  Dante's  time  hatl  fallen  into 
utter  decay.  But  Hasting's  career  in  Italy  ended 
with  the  sack  of  Luna;  and,  giving  up  all  hope 
of  attacking  Rome,  he  re-embarked  with  the 
spoil  of  the  town,  the  most  beautiful  of  the 
women,  and  all  the  youths  who  could  be  used  as 
soldiers  or  rowers.  His  fleet  was  wrecked  on 
the  south  coasts  of  France  on  its  return  west- 
ward, and  all  the  spoil  lost ;  but  the  devil  had 
work  yet  for  Hasting  and  his  men,  who  got 
ashore  in  sufllcient  numbers  to  recompense  them- 
selves for  their  losses  by  the  plunder  of  Prov- 
ence."— T.  Hughes,  Alfred  the  Great,  ch.  20. 

A.  D.  860-1 100. — The  discovery  and  settle- 
ment of  Iceland. — Development  of  tT'e  Saga 
literature. — The  discovery  of  Iceland  is  attrib- 
uted to  a  famous  Norse  Viking  named  Nad- 
dodd,  and  dated  in  860,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
reign,  in  Norway,  of  Harald  Haarfager,  who 
drove  out  so  many  adventurcis,  to  seek  fortune 
on  the  seas.  He  is  said  to  have  called  it  Snow- 
land;  but  others  who  came  to  the  cold  island  in 
870  gave  it  tlie  harsher  name  which  it  still  bears. 
"  Within  sixty  years  after  dio  fi'^t  settlement  by 
the  Northmen  the  whole  was  inhabited;  and, 
writes  Uno  Von  Troil  (p.  64),  '  King  Harold, 
who  did  not  contribute  a  littlo  towards  it  by  his 
tyrannical  treatment  of  the  petty  kings  and 
lords  in  Norway,  was  obliged  at  last  to  issue  an 
order,  that  no  one  should  sail  to  Iceland  without 
paying  four  ounces  of  fine  silver  to  the  Crown, 
in  order  to  stop  those  continual  emigrations 
which  weakened  his  kingdom.'.  .  .  Before  the 
tenth  ccnturv  had  reached  its  half-way  period, 
the  Norwegfans  bad  fully  peopled  the  island 
with  not  less,  perhaps,  than  50,000  souls.  A 
census  taken  about  A.  D.  1100  numbered  the 
franklins  who  had  to  pay  Thing-tax  at  4,500, 
witliout  including  cotters  ard  proletarians." — 
R.  F.  Burton,  Ultima  Thuk,  introd.,  sect.  3 
(v.  1). — "About  sixty  years  after  the  first  settle- 
ment of  the  island,  a  step  was  taken  towards 
turning  Iceland  into  a  commonwealth,  and  giv- 
ing the  whole  island  a  legal  constitution;  and 
though  we  are  ignorant  of  tlie  immediate  cause 
..hicli  led  to  this,  we  know  enough  of  tlie  state 
of  things  in  the  island  to  feel  sure,  that  it  could 
only  have  been  with  the  common  consent  of  the 
great  chiefs,  who,  as  Priests,  presided  over  the 
various  local  Things  [see  'Thing].  The  first 
want  wii  man  who  could  make  a  code  of  laws. " 
The  man  was  found  in  one  Ulfljot,  who  came 
from  a  Norwegian  family  long  famous  for 
knowledge  of  the  customary  law,  and  who  was 
sent  to  the  mother  country  to  consult  the  wisest 
of  his  kin.  "Three  years  lie  stayed  abroad;  and 
when  he  returned,  the  chiefs,  who,  no  doubt, 
day  by  day  felt  more  strongly  the  need  of  a 
common  centre  of  action  as  well  as  of  a  common 
co<le,  lost  no  time  in  carrying  out  their  scheme. 
.  .  .  The  time  of  the  annual  meeting  was  fixed 
at  first  for  the  middle  of  the  month  of  June,  but 
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Id  the  year  099  it  was  agreed  to  meet  a  week 
later,  and  the  Althing  ♦hen  met  when  ten  full 
weeks  of  summer  hud  passed.  It  lasted  fourteen 
days.  ...  In  its  legal  capacity  it  J^the  Althing] 
was  both  a  deliberative  and  executive  assembly ; 
both  Parliament  and  Iligli  Court  of  Justice  in 
one.  .  .  .  SVitli  the  establisliment  of  the  Altliing 
we  have  for  the  flrst  time  a  Commonwealtli  in 
Iceland."— G.  W.  Dasent,  The  Story  f  Burnt 
Njnl,  introd.  {v.  1).— "Tlie  reason  why  Iceland, 
which  was  destitute  of  inhabitants  at  tlie  time  of 
its  discovery,  about  the  middle  of  the  9tli  cen- 
tury, became  so  rapidly  settled  and  secured  so 
eminent  a  position  in  the  world's  history  and 
literature,  must  he  souglit  in  the  events  which 
took  place  in  Norway  at  the  time  when  Harald 
Harfragi  (Fairhair),  after  a  long  and  obstinate 
resistance,  succeeded  in  usurping  the  monarchi- 
cal power.  .  .  .  Tlie  people  who  emigrated  to 
Iceland  were  for  the  most  part  the  flower  of  the 
nation.  Tliey  went  especially  from  the  west  coast 
of  Norway,  where  the  peculiar  Norse  spirit  Iiud 
been  most  perfectly  developed.  Jlen  of  the 
noblest  birth  in  Norway  set  out  with  their  fami- 
lies aad  followers  to  find  a  home  where  they 
might  be  as  free  and  independent  as  their  fath- 
ers had  been  before  them.  No  wonder  then 
that  they  took  with  them  tlie  cream  of  the  an- 
cient culture  of  the  fatherland.  .  .  .  Toward 
the  end  of  the  11th  century  it  is  expressly  stated 
that  many  of  the  chiefs  were  so  learned  that 
they  with  perfect  propriety  might  have  been 
ordained  to  the  priesthood  [Christianity  having 
been  formally  adopted  by  the  Althing  in  the 
year  1000],  and  in  the  12th  century  there  were, 
in  addition  to  those  to  be  found  in  the  cloisters, 
several  private  libraries  in  the  island.  On  the 
other  hand,  secular  culture,  knowledge  of  law 
and  history,  and  of  the  skaldic  art,  were,  so  to 
speak,  common  property.  A-id  thus,  when  the 
means  for  committing  a  literature  to  writing 
were  at  hand,  the  liighly  developed  popular 
taste  for  history  gave  the  literature  the  direction 
which  it  afterward  maintained.  The  fact  is, 
there  really  existed  a  whole  literature  which 
was  merely  waiting  to  be  put  -n  writing.  .  .  . 
Many  causes  contributed  toward  making  the 
Icelanders  preeminently  a  historical  people. 
The  settlers  were  men  of  noble  birth,  who  were 
proud  to  trace  their  descent  from  kings  and 
lieroes  of  antiquity,  nay,  even  from  the  gods 
themselves,  and  we  do  not  therefore  wonder  that 
they  assiduously  preserved  the  memory  of  the 
deeds  of  their  forefathers.  But  in  their  minds 
was  developed  not  only  a  tiiste  for  the  sagas  of 
the  past ;  the  present  also  received  its  full  share 
of  attention.  .  .  .  Nor  did  they  interest  them- 
selves for  and  remember  the  events  that  took 
place  in  Iceland  only.  Reports  from  foreign 
lands  also  found  a  most  hearty  welcome,  and 
the  Icelanders  had  abundant  opportunity  of  sat- 
isfying their  thirst  for  knowledge  in  this  direc- 
tion. As  vikings,  as  merchants,  as  courtiers  and 
especially  as  skalds  accompanying  kings  and 
other  distinguished  persons,  and  also  as  Varan- 
gians in  Constantinople,  many  of  them  found 
splendid  opportunities  of  visiting  foreign  coun- 
tries. .  .  .  Such  were  then  the  conditions  and 
circumstances  which  produced  that  remarkable 
development  of  the  historical  taste  with  which 
tlic  people  were  endowed,  and  made  Iceland  the 
home  of  the  saga."— F.  W.  Horn,  Hist,  of  the 
Literature  of  the  Hiandinavian,  North,  pt.  1,  eh.  1. 


—"The  Icelanders,  in  their  long  winter,  had  a 
great  habit  of  writing,  and  were,  and  still  are,  ex- 
cellent in  penmanship,  says  Dahlmann.  It  is  to 
this  fact  that  any  little  history  there  is  of  the 
Norse  Kings  and  their  old  tragedies,  crimes,  and 
lieroisms,  is  almost  all  due.  The  Icelanders,  it 
seems,  not  only  made  beautiful  letters  on  their 
paper  or  parchment,  but  were  Iiudably  observ- 
ant and  desirous  of  accuracy ;  and  have  left  us 
such  a  collection  of  narratives  (Sagas,  literally 
'Says')  as,  for  quantity  and  quality,  is  unex- 
ampleil  among  rude  nations." — T.  Carlvle,  Etirly 
Kings  of  Norway,  Prefatx.—Scv,  also,  TiiiNos. — 

THINGVAI.LA. 

A.  D.  876-911.— RoUo's  acquisition  of  Nor- 
mandy.— "One  alone  among  the  Scandinavian 
settlements  in  Gaul  was  destined  to  play  a  real 
part  in  history.  This  was  the  settlement  of  Rolf 
or  Rollo  at  Rouen.  [The  genuine  name  is  Ilrolfr, 
Rolf,  in  various  spellings.  The  French  form  is 
Rou,  sometimes  Rous  .  .  .  ;  the  Latin  is  Rollo. 
— Foot-note.]  This  settlement,  the  kernel  of  the 
great  Norman  Duchy,  had,  I  need  hardly  say, 
results  of  its  own  and  an  importance  of  its  own, 
which  distinguish  it  from  every  other  Danish 
colony  in  Gaul.  But  it  is  well  to  bear  in  mind 
that  It  was  only  one  c;olony  among  several,  and 
that,  when  the  cession  was  made,  it  was  probably 
not  expected  to  be  more  lasting  or  more  impor- 
tant than  tlie  others.  But,  wliilc  the  others  soon 
lost  any  distinctive  character,  the  Rouen  settle- 
ment lasted,  it  grew,  it  became  a  power  in 
Europe,  and  in  Gaul  it  became  even  a  determin- 
ing power.  .  .  .  The  lasting  character  of  his 
work  at  once  proves  that  the  founder  of  the 
Rouen  colony  was  a  great  man,  but  he  is  a  great 
man  who  must  be  content  to  be  judged  in  the 
main  by  the  results  of  his  actions.  The  authentic 
liistory"  of  Rolf,  Rollo,  or  Rou,  may  be  summed 
up  in  a  very  short  space.  We  have  no  really 
contemporary  narrative  of  his  actions,  unless  a 
few  meagre  and  uncertain  entries  in  some  of  the 
Frankish  annals  may  be  thought  to  deserve  that 
name.  ...  I  therefore  do  not  feel  myself  at  all 
called  upon  to  narrate  in  detfiil  the  exploits 
which  are  attributed  to  Rolf  in  the  time  before 
his  final  settlement.  He  is  described  as  having 
been  engaged  in  the  calling  of  a  Wiking  both  in 
Gaul  and  in  Britain  for  nearly  forty  years  before 
his  final  occupation  of  Rouen.  .  .  .  'The  exploits 
attributed  to  Rolf  are  spread  over  so  many  years, 
that  we  cannot  help  suspecting  that  the  deeds  of 
other  chieftains  have  been  attributed  to  him, 
perhaps  that  two  leaders  of  the  same  name  have 
been  confounded.  Among  countless  expeditions 
in  Gaul,  England,  and  Germany,  we  find  Rolf 
cliarged  with  an  earlier  visit  to  Rouen  [A.  D. 
G76],  with  a  share  in  the  great  siege  of  Paris 
[A.  D.  885],  and  with  an  occupation  or  destruc- 
tion of  Bayeux.  But  it  is  not  till  wo  have  got 
some  way  into  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Simple, 
not  till  we  have  passed  several  years  of  the  tenth 
century,  that  Rolf  begins  clearly  to  stand  out  as 
a  personal  historic  reality.  He  now  appears  in 
possession  of  Rouen,  or  of  whatever  vestiges  of 
the  city  had  survived  his  former  ravages,  and 
from  tliat  starting-point  he  assaulted  Chartres. 
Beneath  the  walls  of  that  city  he  underwent  a 
defeat  [A.  D.  911]  at  the  hands  of  the  Dukes 
Rudolf  of  Burgundy  and  Robert  of  Paris,  which 
was  attributed  to  the  miraculous  powers  of  the 
great  local  relic,  the  under- garment  of  the  Virgin. 
But  this  victory,  like  most  victories  over  the 
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Northmen,  iind  no  lasting  effect.  Kolf  was  not 
<lisl(Nl((e(l  from  Houen,  nor  was  liis  caR'cr  of  liev- 
astation  and  cfmquest  at  all  seriously  checked. 
But,  iirecisciy  as  in  the  case  of  Outliruni  in  Eng- 
land, his  evident  disposition  to  settle  in  the 
country  suggested  an  attempt  to  cliange  him 
from  a  devastating  enemy  into  a  peacealde  neigh- 
hour.  Tlie  I'eace  of  Clair-on-Epte  [A.  1).  Ull] 
was  tlie  duplicate  of  the  Peace  of  Wedmorc, 
and  King  diaries  and  Duke  Hot)ert  of  Paris  most 
lil;ely  liad  tlie  Peace  of  Wedmorc  befi.re  tlieir 
eyes.  A  dclinitc  district  was  ceded  to  Rolf,  for 
wliich  he  became  tiie  King's  vassal ;  he  was  ad- 
mitted to  liaptism  and  received  tlie  king's  natural 
daugliter  in  marriage.  And,  just  as  in  the  Eng- 
lisli  ca.se,  llio  territory  ceded  was  not  part  of  the 
King's  immediate  dominions.  .  .  .  The  grant  to 
Uolf  was  made  at  the  cost  not  of  the  Frankisli 
King  at  Laon  but  of  the  Frerdi  Duke  at  Paris. 
The  district  ceded  'o  Kolf  wiis  iiart  of  tlie  great 
>ieustrian  March  or  Oucliy  wliicli  had  been 
granted  to  Odo  [or  EudesJ  of  Paris  and  which 
was  now  held  by  liis  brotlier  Duke  Robert.  .  .  . 
It  must  not  be  thought  tiiat  the  district  now 
ceded  to  Rolf  took  in  tlio  whole  of  the  later 
Duchy  of  Normandy.  Rouen  was  the  heart  of 
the  new  state,  which  took  in  lands  on  botli  sides 
of  the  8eine.  From  tiie  Ei>te  to  the  sea  was  its 
undoubted  e.vtent  from  tlie  south-east  to  the 
north.  But  the  western  frontier  is  much  less 
clearly  defined.  On  the  one  hand,  the  Normans 
always  claimed  a  certain  not  very  well  detined 
superiority  over  IJritanny  as  part  of  the  original 
gnuit.  On  tlie  other  liand,  it  is  quite  certain  tliat 
Rolf  did  not  obtain  immediate  possession  of  what 
was  afterwards  tlie  noblest  portion  of  the  heritage 
of  his  descendants.  The  Bessin,  the  district  of 
Bayeu.x,  was  not  won  till  several  years  later, 
ami  the  Coteiitin,  the  peninsula  of  Coutances,  was 
not  won  till  after  the  deatli  of  Rolf.  Tlie  district 
granted  to  Rolf  .  .  .  liad  —  sharing  therein  the 
fate  of  Germany  and  France  —  no  recognized 
geographical  name.  Its  inhabitants  were  the 
Northmen,  the  Northmen  of  the  Seine,  the  North- 
men of  Rouen.  The  land  itself  was,  till  near  the 
end  of  the  century,  simply  the  Land  of  the  North- 
men " —  the  Terra  Nortlinmnnorum. — E.  A.  Free- 
man, Hint.  Norman  CoiiqueH  of  Enij.,  cli.  4  (ii.  1). 

Ai,80  I.N:  Sir  F.  Palgrave,  liis:.  <if  Normandy 
and  Kiiyland,  bk.  1,  cli.  3-5. — A.  Tliierry,  Nor- 
man ConqiUKt  of  England,  hk.  2. — See,  also, 
Fuance:  a.  D.  877-987. 

A.  D.  876-084. —  Discovery  and  settlement 
of  Greenland.  —  "The  discovery  of  Greenland 
was  a  natural  consequence  of  the  scttlenjoiit  of 
Iceland,  just  as  the  discovery  of  America  after- 
ward was  a  natural  consequence  of  the  settle- 
ment of  Greenland.  Between  the  western  part  of 
Iceland  and  the  eastern  i)art  of  Greenland  there 
is  a  distance  of  only  45  geographical  miles. 
Hence,  some  of  the  ships  that  sailed  to  Iceland, 
at  the  time  of  the  settlement  of  this  island  and 
later,  could  in  case  of  a  violent  east  wind,  which 
is  no  rare  occurrence  in  tliose  regions,  scarcely 
avoid  approaching  the  coast  of  Qrecniapd  sufli- 
ciently  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  its  jokuls, —  n.iy, 
even  to  land  on  its  islands  and  promontories.  Thus 
it  is  said  that  Gunnbjorn,  L'lf  Krnge's  son.  saw 
land  lying  in  the  ocean  at  the  west  of  Iceland, 
when,  in  the  year  870,  he  was  driven  out  to  the  sea 
by  a  storm.  Similar  reports  were  heard,  from 
time  to  time,  by  other  mariners.  About  a  cen- 
tury later  a  certauj  man,  by  name  Erik  the  Red, 


.  .  .  resolved  to  go  in  searc'i  of  tlie  land  in  the 
west  that  Qunnbjorn  and  others  had  seen.  He 
set  sail  in  tli(!  year  984,  and  found  the  land  as  he 
had  expected,  and  remained  there  exploring  the 
country  for  two  years.  At  the  end  of  this  pcri(xi 
lie  returned  to  Iceland,  giving  the  newly-discov- 
ered country  the  name  of  Greenland,  in  order,  as 
he  said,  to  attract  settlers,  who  would  be  favor- 
ably impressed  with  so  pleasing  a  name.  The 
result  was  that  many  Icelanders  and  Norsemen 
emigrated  to  Greenland,  and  a  flourishing  colony 
was  established,  with  Qardar  for  its  capital  city, 
which,  in  tlie  year  1261,  became  subject  to  the 
crown  of  Norway.  The  Greenland  colony  main- 
tained its  connection  with  the  mother  countries 
for  a  period  of  no  less  than  400  years ;  yet  it 
finally  disappeared,  and  was  almost  forgotten. 
Torfieus  gives  a  list  of  seventeen  bishops  who 
ruled  in  Greenland." — R.  B.  Anderson,  America 
not  Discovered  by  Columhnii,  c?t.  7. 

Also  in:  I).  Crantz,  Jlist.  of  Qreenland,  bk.  4, 
eh.  1. 

A.  D.  885-886.— The  Great  Siege  of  Paris. 
See  Pauis:  A.  I).  885-880. 

9-ioth  Centuries. —  The  Danish  conquests 
and  settlements  in  Ireland.  See  Iiu<:i.anu: 
0-l(h'ii  Ckntukies;  and  A.  D.  1014. 

9-ioth  Centuries. — The  ravages  of  the  Vik- 
ings on  the  Continent. — "Take  the  map  and 
colour  with  vermilion  the  provinces,  districts 
and  shores  which  the  Northmen  visited.  The 
colouring  will  have  to  be  repeated  more  than 
ninety  times  successively  before  you  arrive  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  Carlovingian  dynasty. 
Furthermore,  mark  by  the  usual  symbol  of  war, 
two  crossed  swords,  the  loadities  where  battles 
were  fought  by  or  against  the  pirates:  where 
they  were  defeated  or  triumphant,  or  where  they 
pillaged,  burned  or  destroyed ;  and  the  valleys 
and  banks  of  Elbe,  Rhine  and  Jloselle,  Scheldt, 
Mouse,  Somme  and  Seine,  Loire,  Garonne  and 
Adour,  the  inland  Allier,  and  all  the  coasts  and 
coast-lands  between  estuary  and  estuary  and  the 
countries  between  the  river-streams,  will  appear 
bristling  aswithchevaux-de-frise.  The  strongly- 
fenced  Roman  cities,  the  venerated  Abbeys  ond 
their  dependent  bourgades,  often  more  flourish- 
ing and  extensive  tlian  the  ancient  seats  of  gov- 
ernment, the  opulent  seaports  and  trading  towns, 
were  all  e{iually  exposed  to  the  Danish  attacks, 
stunned  by  the  Northmen's  approach,  subjugated 
by  their  fury.  .  .  .  They  constitute  three  prin- 
cipal schemes  of  naval  and  militury  operations, 
respectively  governed  and  guided  by  the  great 
rivers  and  the  intervening  sea-shores.  .  .  .  The 
first  scheme  of  operations  includes  the  territories 
between  Rhine  and  Scheldt,  and  Scheldt  and 
Elbe:  the  furthest  southern  point  reached  by 
the  Northmen  in  this  direction  was  somewhere 
between  the  Rhine  and  tlie  Neckar.  Eastward, 
the  Scandinavians  scattered  as  far  as  Russia ;  but 
we  must  not  follow  them  there.  The  second 
sclicme  of  operations  affected  the  countries  be- 
tween Seine  and  Loire,  and  again  from  the  Seine 
eastward  towards  the  Somme  and  Oise.  These 
operations  were  connected  witli  those  of  the  H'  me 
Northmen.  The  third  scheme  of  operations  was 
prosecuted  in  the  countries  between  Loire  and 
Garonne,  and  Garonne  and  Adour,  frequently 
flashing  towards  Spain,  and  expanding  inland  as 
far  as  the  Allier  and  central  Prance,  nay,  to  the 
very  centre,  to  Bourges." — Sir  F.  Palgrave,  Uiat. 
of  Normandy  and  Eng.,  h\.  1,  ch.  3  (»,  1), 
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Also  in:  C.  P.  Kcftry,  The  y'ik'tiKjn  in  Western 
Chrittemlom.  eli.  9-l."i. 

A.  D.  979-1016. — The  Danish  conquest  of 
England.     See  England;  A.  I).  9T!)-1()10. 

A.  D.  986-101 1.  —  Supposed  voyages  to 
America.     Sec  Amkiiica:  IO-IIthCkntl'kiks. 

io-i3th  Centuries.— The  breaking  up  of  the 
Norse  island  empire. —  "At  the  clo.se  of  the 
loth  1111(1  tieginning  of  the  lltli  century  tlic  but- 
tles of  Tiini  iiiid  Clonttirf  overthrew  the  power  of 
these  Norsemen  (or  Ostnien  na  they  were  called) 
iu  Ireland,  and  restored  the  authority  of  the  na- 
tive Irisli  sovereign.  About  this  time  they  [tlie 
'  Ily-Ivar,'  or  sovereigns  of  the  ishindemi)ire  of 
the  Nortlinicn  — see  above:  8-9tii  CkntuiuksI 
became  Cliristiaus,  and  in  tlie  year  l()(»(i  we  lind 
one  of  tlicir  princes  joining  Ilarald  llardnida 
of  Norway  in  his  invasion  of  England,  wlneli 
ended  so  disastrously  in  tlie  battle  of  Stamford 
Bridge.  Magnus  of  Norway,  thirty-two  years 
later,  after  subduing  tlie  iudepenilent  Jarls  of 
Slietland  and  tlie  Orkncvs,  attempted  to  reassert 
Ilia  supremacy  along  the  western  coast.  15ut 
after  conquering  Aiiglcsea,  wlience  he  drove  out 
the  Normans  [from  England]  who  liad  just  made 
a  settlement  tliere,  lie  crossed  to  Ireland  to  meet 
his  deatli  In  battle.  Tlie  sovereignty  of  tlie 
Isles  was  tlicn  restored  to  its  origiiial  owners, 
but  soon  after  split  into  two  parts  —  the  Suder- 
ies  and  Norderies  (wlience  tlie  term  Sodor  and 
^lan),  nortli  and  soutli  of  Ardnamurclian  Point. 
The  next  glimpse  wo  have  of  tlicsc  dominions  is 
at  tlie  close  of  tlie  12tli  century,  when  we  find 
them  under  a  cliief  named  Somarled,  wlio  exer- 
cised autliority  in  tlie  islands  and  Argyleshire, 
and  f  rorn  him  tlie  clans  of  the  Highlands  and  the 
Western  Isles  love  to  trace  their  ancestry.  After 
his  deatli,  according  to  tlio  Iligliland  traditions, 
the  islands  and  Argylcsliire  were  divided  amongst 
his  tliree  sons.  Thus  the  old  Norse  empire  was 
finally  broken  up,  and  in  the  13th  century,  after 
another  unsuccessful  attenipt  by  Haco,  King  of 
Norway,  to  re-establisli  the  authority  of  the 
mother  liingdom  over  their  distant  possessions, 
an  attempt  wliich  ended  in  his  defeat  at  the 
battle  of  Largs  by  the  Scottish  liing,  Alexander 
III.,  they  were  ceded  to  tlie  Scottish  kings  by 
Magnus  IV.,  his  son,  and  an  alliance  was  ce- 
mented between  the  two  kingdoms  by  the  mar- 
riage of  Alexander's  daughter,  Margaret,  to  Eric 
of  Norway."  At  the  north  of  Scotland  the  Juris 
of  Orkney,  in  the  11th  century,  "conquered 
Caithness  and  Sutherland,  and  wrested  a  recog- 
nition of  their  claim  from  Malcolm  II.  of  Scot- 
land. Their  influence  was  continually  felt  in  the 
dynastic  and  other  quarrels  of  Scotland;  the 
defeat  of  Duncan,  in  1040,  by  the  Jarl  of  Ork- 
ney, contributing  not  a  little  to  Duncan's  sub- 
sequent overthrow  by  jliicbeth.  They  fostered 
the  independence  ol  the  north  of  Scotlami 
against  the  southern  king,  and  held  their  king- 
dom until,  in  1355,  it  passed  by  the  female  line  to 
the  house  of  Sinclair.  The  Sinclairs  now  trans- 
ferred their  allegiance  to  their  natural  master, 
the  King  of  Scotland ;  and  finally  the  kingdom 
of  the  Orkneys  was  handled  over  to  James  ill.  os 
the  dowry  of  his  bride,  Margaret  of  Norway." — 
A.  H.  Johnson,  The  N:i-inans  in  Europe,  eh.  2. 

Also  is:  J.  H.  Burton,  lligt.  of  Scotland,  ch. 
16  (j).  3).— See,  also,  Iueland:  A.  D.  1014. 

A.  D.  1000-1063. — The  Northmen  in  France 
become  French.  See  Noumandy:  A.  D.  011- 
1000;  and  1035-1063. 
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A.  D.  looo-i  194.— Conquests  and  settlement 
in  Southern  Italy  and  Sicily.  See  Italy 
(SoiTilKUN):  A.  I),  1000-1090;  and  1081-1194. 

A.  D.  1016-1042. — The  reign  of  the  Danish 
kings  in  England.  See  England:  A.I).  1010- 
104-'. 

A.  D.  1066-1071. — Conquest  of  Enp^land  by 
Duke  William  of  Normandy.  Sic  Enoi..vnu: 
A.  1).  1042-1000;  1000;  ami  1006-1071. 

A.  D.  1081-1085. —  Attempted  conquest  of 
the  Byzantine  Empire.  See  BvzAMTiNii:  £m- 
I'IUk:  a,  1).  1081-10H5. 

A.  D.  1084. — The  sack  and  burning  of  Rome. 
See  HoMic:  A.  D.  1081-1084. 

A.  D.  1 146.— Ravages  in  Greece.  See  By- 
zantine E.mpiuk:  A.  I).  1140. 

A.  D.  1504.— Early  enterprise  on  the  New- 
foundland fishing  banks.  SeeNEWKOUNDLAND: 
A.  I).  1.501-1.578. 


NORTH,  Lord,  Administration  of.  See 
England:  A.  1).  1770,  to  1782-1783. 

NORTH  ANNA,  The  passage  of  the.  See 
United  States  ok  Am.  :  A.  1).  1804  (May:  Vih- 
ginia). 

NORTH  BRITON,  No.  45,  The.  See  Eng- 
land: A.  D.  1763-1764. 

NORTH  CAROLINA:  The  aboriginal  in- 
habitants. See  A.meuk:an  Aiiouigines:  Al- 
ooNijuiAN  Family,  Cherokees,  Iuoquois 
TniBEs  ov  THE  South,  Shawanese,  and  Ti.mu- 

4JUANAN  Fa.MILY. 

A.  D.  1524.— Discovery  of  the  coast  by  Ver- 
razano.     See  Ajukuica:  A.  1).  1.523-1524. 

A.  D.  1585-1587.— Raleigh's  attempted  set- 
tlements at  Roanoke.  See  A.mei(ICA:  A.  D. 
1584-1580 ;  and  1587-1590. 

A.  D.  1629.  —  The  grant  to  Sir  Robert 
Heath.     See  Ameiuca  :  A.  1).  1029. 

A.  D,  1639-1663. — Pioneer  and  unorganized 
colonization. — "  An  abortive  attenipt  at  coloni- 
zation was  made  in  1639,  and  a  titular  governor 
appeared  in  Virginia;  but  tliis,  and  a  number  of 
conflicting  claims  originating  in  this  patent  [to 
Sir  Robert  Heath],  and  sutliciently  troublesome 
to  the  proprietaries  of  a  later  time,  were  the  only 
results  of  the  grant  of  Charles  L  This  action  on 
the  part  of  the  Crown,  and  the  official  informa- 
tion received,  did  not,  liowcver,  sutfice  to  pre- 
vent the  Virginia  Assembly  lending  itself  to  a 
scheme  by  which  possession  might  be  obtained 
of  the  neighboring  territory,  or  at  least  substan- 
tial benefits  realized  therefrom  by  their  constit- 
uents. With  this  object,  they  made  grants  to  a 
trading  company,  wliich  led,  however,  only  to 
exploration  and  trallic.  Otlier  grants  of  a  simi- 
lar nature  followed  for  the  next  ten  ycai-s,  at  the 
expiration  of  which  a  company  of  Virginians 
made  their  way  from  Nansemond  to  Albemarle, 
and  established  a  settlement  there.  The  Virgin- 
ian Burgesses  granted  them  lands,  and  promised 
further  grants  to  all  who  would  extend  these  set- 
tlements to  the  southward.  Emigration  from 
Virginia  began.  Settlers,  singly  and  m  companies, 
crossed  the  border,  and  made  scattered  and  soli- 
tary clearings  within  the  wilds  of  North  Caro- 
lina. Many  of  these  people  were  mere  adven- 
turers ;  but  some  of  them  were  of  more  substantial 
stuff,  and  founded  permanent  settlements  on  the 
Chowan  and  elsewhere.  Other  eyes,  however, 
as  watchful  as  those  of  the  Virginians,  were  also 
turned  to  the  rich  regions  of  Uie  South.    New 
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England  enterprise  explored  tlie  American  coast 
from  one  end  to  tlie  other,  in  senrcli  of  liicrntivc 
trade  and  new  reslinK -pliires.  After  a  long  ac- 
quaintance with  the  Nortli  Carolina  coast,  they 
liou^'lit  land  of  the  Indians,  near  the  mouth  of 
Cape  Fear  River,  and  settled  tlierc.  For  some 
unexplained  cause  —  possibly  on  account  of  the 
wild  and  dangerous  character  of  the  scattered  in- 
liat)itants,  who  had  already  drifted  thither  from 
Virginia,  possibly  from  the  reason  which  they 
themselves  gave  — the  New  England  colonists* 
abandoned  their  seltlenient  and  departed,  leaving 
a  written  opinion  of  the  poor  character  of  the 
country  expressed  in  very  plain  language  and 
pinned  to  a  post.  Here  it  was  found  by  some 
wanderers  from  liarhadoes,  who  were  of  a  dif- 
ferent opinion  from  the  New  Englanders  as  to 
the  appearance  of  things;  and  they  acconlinely 
repurcliased  the  land  from  the  Indii'ns  and  be- 
gan a  settlement.  Atthisdate  [1063],  therefore, 
there  was  in  North  Carolina  this  infant  settlement 
of  the  Barbadoes  men,  on  the  e-xtreme  south- 
eastern point  of  tlic  jiresent  State,  and  iu  tlie 
north-enHtem  corner  the  Virginia  settlers  scat- 
tered about,  with  here  a  solitiiry  plantation  and 
there  a  little  group  of  farms,  and  always  a  rest- 
less van  of  adventurers  working  their  way  down 
the  coast  and  into  the  interior.  .  .  .  Whatever 
rights  the  North  Carolina  settlers  may  have  had 
in  the  eyes  of  the  Virginians,  who  had  granted 
them  land,  or  in  those  of  the  Indians  wlio  had 
sold  it,  they  had  none  recognized  by  the  English 
King,  who  claimed  to  own  all  that  vast  region. 
It  may  he  doubted  whether  anything  was  known 
of  these  early  colonists  in  England;  and  their 
existence  was  certainly  not  regarded  in  the  least 
when  Charles  II.  lavished  their  territory,  and 
much  besides,  upon  a  band  of  his  courtiers  and 
ministers." — II.  C.  Lodge,  Short  Hist,  of  the 
Knglish  Colonies,  eh.  5. 

Also  in;  J.  W.  Moore,  Hist,  of  N.  C,  v.  \, 
ch.  2. 

A.  D.  1663-1670.  —The  grant  to  Monk,  Clar- 
endon, Shaltesbur}  and  others. — The  orean- 
iz-d  colonies.— "  On  the  24th  March,  1668,  King 
Charles  II.  granted  to  Edward,  Earl  of  Claren- 
don; George  [Monk],  Duke  of  Albemarle;  Wil- 
liam, Earl  of  Craven;  John,  Lord  Berkeley; 
Anthony,  Lord  Ashley  [Earl  of  Shaftesbury]; 
Sir  George  Carteret,  Sir  John  Colleton,  and  Sir 
William  Berkeley,  all  the  country  between  the 
Pacific  and  Atlantic  Oceans,  between  31°  and  86° 
parallels  of  latitude,  called  Carolina,  in  honor  of 
Charles.  [The  grant  embraced  the  present  States 
of  Georgia,  Alabama  and  Mississippi,  as  well  as 
the  two  Carolinas.]  In  1063,  Sir  William  Berke- 
ley, Governor  of  the  f^olony  of  Virginia,  visited 
the  province,  and  apf  jinted  William  Drummond 
Governorof  the  CoL  ay  of  Carolina.  .  .  .  Drum- 
mond, at  his  death  in  1667,  was  succeeded  by 
Stevens  as  governor.  .  .  .  The  first  assembly 
that  made  laws  for  Carolina,  assembled  in  the 
fall  of  1660.  ...  A  form  of  government,  mag- 
nificent in  design,  and  labored  in  detail,  called 
'  The  fundamental  constitutions  of  Carolina,'  were 
drawn  up  by  the  celebrated  author  of  the  Essay 
on  the  Human  Understanding,  John  Locke.  .  .  . 
On  the  death  of  Governor  Stevens,  who  died  in 
the  colony  full  of  years  and  wealtii,  the  assembly 
chose  Carteret  for  their  governor,  and  on  his  re- 
turn to  England  soon  after,  Eastchurch,  who 
then  was  in  England,  was  appointed  governor, 
and  Jliller  secretary."— J.  H.  Wheeler,  IlistoH- 


ettl  Skftchf*  of  North  Carolina,  ch.  4. — "The  ear- 
liest grant  made  to  the  lords  proprietors  did  not 
include  the  whole  of  the  present  State  of  North 
(.'arolina.  Its  northern  line  fell  short  of  the 
southern  boundary  of  Virginia  by  half  a  degree 
of  latitude.  NotwithstAuding  this,  an  unwar- 
ranted exhibition  of  authority  esttiblished  virtu- 
ally the  propriet^iry  dominion  over  this  un- 
appropriated territory.  .  .  .  Colonel  Byrd  of 
Virgiida,  who  was  born  not  long  after  the  char- 
ter of  1065  was  made,  and  who  lived  during  the 
administration  of  Berkeley,  states,  and  no  doubt 
truly,  that  '  Sir  William  Berkeley,  who  was  one 
of  the  grantees,  and  at  that  time  governor  of 
Virginia,  finding  a  territory  of  31  miles  in 
breadth  between  the  inhabite'd  part  of  Virginia 
and  the  above-mentioned  boimdary  of  Carolina 
[36°],  advised  the  Ix)rd  Clarendon  of  it.  And 
his  lordship  liud  interest  enough  witli  the  king 
to  obtain  a  second  patent  to  Include  it,  dated 
June  80th,  166.5.'  By  this  patent  very  large 
powers  were  granted ;  so  large  that,  as  Chalmers 
has  remarked,  'no  one  prerogative  of  the  crown 
was  preserved,  except  only  the  sovereign  do- 
minion. .  .  .  'The  existence  of  the  colony  from 
Barbadoes,  under  Sir  John  Yeamans,  that  set- 
tled in  tlie  old  county  of  Clarendon,  from  its  in- 
ception in  1665  to  its  abandonment  in  1690,  forms 
but  an  episode  in  the  proprietary  history  of 
North  Carolina.  The  colony,  like  oil  others 
similarly  situated,  sought  at  first  to  make  provi- 
sion for  the  supply  of  bodily  wanti,  in  securing 
food  and  shelter  only ;  but  having  done  this  it 
next  proceeded  to  make  profitable  the  gifts  of 
Heaven  tliat  were  around  it.  Yeamans  had 
brought  with  him  negro  slaves  from  Barbadoes, 
and  so  inviting  was  the  new  settlement  'deemed, 
that  in  the  second  year  of  its  existence  it  con- 
tained 800  inhabitants.  .  .  .  But  with  all  this 
prosperity,  the  colony  on  the  Cape  Fear  was  not 
destined  to  be  permanent.  The  action  of  the 
lords  proprietors  thcmselTes  caused  its  abandon- 
ment. ...  In  1670,  the  lords  proprietors,  who 
seem  to  have  been  anxious  to  proceed  more  and 
more  to  tlie  southward,  sent  out  a  considerable 
number  of  emigrants  to  form  a  colony  at  Port 
Royal,  now  Beaufort,  in  tlie  present  State  of 
South  Carolina.  The  individual  who  led  the  ex- 
pedition was  William  Sayle,  '  a  man  of  experi- 
ence,'says  Chalmers,  'who  had  been  appointed 
governor  of  tliat  part  of  the  coast  lying  south- 
westward  of  Cape  Carteret. ' .  .  .  Scarcely  how- 
ever, had  Sayle  carried  out  his  instructions  and 
made  liis  colonists  somcwiiat  comfortable,  before 
his  constitution  yielded  to  a  new  and  insalubri- 
ous climate,  and  he  died.  ...  It  was  not  easy 
for  the  proprietors  immediately  to  find  a  fit  suc- 
cessor; and,  even  had  such  been  at  hand,  some 
time  must  necessarily  have  elapsed  before  he 
could  safely  reach  the  scene  of  his  labors.  But 
Sir  John  Yeamans  was  near  the  spot:  his  long 
residence  had  acclimated  him,  and.,  as  the  histo- 
rian states,  he  '  had  hitherto  ruled  the  plantation 
around  Cape  Fear  with  a  prudence  which  pre- 
cluded complaint.'  He  therefore  was  directed 
to  extend  his  command  from  old  Clarendon,  oa 
the  Cape  Fear,  to  the  territory  which  was  south- 
west of  Cape  Carteret.  Tills  was  in  August, 
1671.  Tlie  shores  with  the  adjacent  land,  and 
the  streams  making  into  the  sea,  were  by  this 
time  very  well  known  to  all  tlie  dwellers  in  Car- 
olina, for  the  proprietors  liad  caused  them  to 
be  surveyed  with  accuracy.     On  the  banks  of 
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Ashley  River  there  was  good  pasturage,  and  land 
fit  for  tilluffc.  The  pluntt^rgof  Clarendon,  tlierc- 
fore,  turned  their  faces  soutliwiii,!,  while  those 
from  I'ort  Royal  travelled  uorMiward ;  and  so  the 
colonists  from  botli  settlements  met  on  the  banks 
of  the  Ashley,  an  on  a  middle  crountl,  and  here 
in  the  same  year  (1071)  they  laid,  'on  the  first 
high  land,'  tlie  foundations  of  'oldCharlestown.' 
In  1679,  it  was  found  that  'Oyster  Point,'  formed 
by  the  contlucnce  of  Asliley  and  Cooper  rivers, 
was  more  convenient  for  a  town  than  the  spot 
previously  selected,  and  the  people,  with  the  en- 
couragement of  the  lords  proprietors,  began  to 
remove  thither.  In  tlie  next  year  (1080)  were 
laid  the  foundations  of  the  present  city  of 
Cliarleston ;  thirty  houses  were  built,  and  it  was 
declared  to  be  tlic  capital  of  tlie  soutliern  part  of 
the  province,  and  also  the  port  for  all  commer- 
cial traffic.  This  gradually  depopulated  old 
Clarendon.  .  .  .  AVe  now  return  to  trace  tlie 
fortunes  of  the  settlement  on  Albemarle,  under 
Stephens.  As  before  stated  he  entered  upon  his 
duties  as  governor  in  October,  1867.  .  .  His 
instructions  were  very  full  and  explicit.  Tlie 
Assembly  was  to  be  composed  of  the  governor, 
a  council  of  twelve,  and  twelve  delegates  chosen 
by  the  freeholders.  Of  the  twelve  councillors, 
whose  advice,  by  the  way,  the  governor  was  re- 
quired always  to  talie  and  follow,  one  half  was 
to  be  appointed  by  thi  ssembly,  the  otlier  half 
by  himself.  To  this  Assembly  belonged  not  only 
the  power  to  make  laws,  but  a  large  share  of  tlie 
executive  authority  also.  ...  In  1669,  the  first 
legislature  under  this  constitution  assembled. 
And  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  at  this  period, 
when  tlie  province  may  be  said  to  have  had,  for 
the  first  time,  a  system  of  regular  government, 
there  was  in  it  a  recognition  of  two  great  princi- 
ples which  are  now  part  of  the  political  creed  of 
our  whole  country,  v?lthout  distinction  of  party. 
These  are,  irst,  that  the  people  are  entitled  to  a 
voice  in  the  selection  of  their  law-makers;  aud 
secondly,  that  they  cannot  rightfully  be  taxed 
but  by  their  own  representatives.  .  .  .  The  peo- 
ple, we  have  reason  to  believe,  were  contented 
and  happy  during  the  early  part  of  Stephens' 
administration.  .  .  .  But  this  quiet  condition  of 
affairs  was  not  to  last.  We  have  now  reached 
a  period  in  our  history  which  illustrates  the  fact, 
that  whatever  wisdom  may  be  apparent  in  the 
constitution  given  to  the  Albemarle  colony  by 
the  proprietors,  on  the  accession  of  Stephens, 
was  less  the  result  of  deliberation  than  of  a 
happy  accident.  .  .  .  But  the  time  had  now 
come  for  the  proprietors  to  carry  out  their  mag- 
nificent project  of  founding  an  empire ;  and  dis- 
regarding alike  the  nature  of  man,  the  lessons  of 
experience,  and  the  physical  obstacles  of  an  un- 
subdued wilderness  (even  not  yet  entirely  re- 
claimed), thcj  resolved  that  all  should  yield  to 
their  theories  of  government,  and  invoked  the 
aid  of  philosophy  to  accomplish  an  impossibility. 
Locke  was  employed  to  prepare  '  the  fundamen- 
tal constitutions.  — P.  L.  Hawks,  Iliat.  of  N. 
Carolina,  v.  2,  pp.  441-463. 

Also  in:  W.  C.  Bryant  and  8.  H.  Qay,  Pop- 
ular Hist,  of  the  IT.  S. ,  v.  2,  ch.  12. 

A.  D.  1609-1693. — The  Fundamental  Consti- 
tutions of  John  Locke,  and  their  failure. — 
The  royal  grant  of  the  Carolinas'  to  Monk, 
Shaftesbury,  Clarendon,  and  their  associates  in- 
vested them  with  "all  the  rights,  jurisdiction, 
royalties,   privileges,   and   liberties  within   the 


bounds  of  their  province,  to  hold,  wx,  and  enjoy 
the  same,  in  as  ample  a  manner  as  tlie  bishop  of 
Durham  did  in  that  county-palatine  in  Kngland. 
.  .  .  Agreeably  to  these  powers,  the  proprietors 
proceeded  to  frame  a  system  of  laws  for  the 
colony  which  they  projected.  I^ocke,  the  well- 
known  philosopher,  was  summoned  to  this  work, 
and  the  largest  expectations  were  entertained  in 
consequence  of  his  co-operation.  Locke,  iliough 
subse(iuently  one  of  the  proprietors,  was,  at  the 
beginning,  simply  the  secretary  of  the  earl  of 
Shaftesbury.  The  probability  is  that,  in  pre- 
paring the  constitution  for  the  (Carolinas,  ho 
rather  carried  out  the  notions  of  that  versatile 
nobleman  than  his  own.  .  .  .  The  code  of  laws 
called  the  'Fundamental  Constitutions,'  which 
was  (levlse<l,  and  which  subsequently  became 
unpopular  in  the  colony,  is  not  certainly  the 
work  of  his  hands.  It  is  ajcribed  by  Oldmixon, 
a  contemiiorary,  to  the  earl  of  Shaftesbury,  one  ^ 
of  tile  proprietors.  The  most  striking  feature  in 
this  co<le  provided  for  the  creation  of  a  nobility, 
consisting  of  landgraves,  cassiques,  and  barons. 
These  were  to  be  graduated  by  tlie  landed  estates 
which  were  granted  with  the  dignity ;  the  eldest 
of  the  proprietary  lords  was  to  be  the  superior, 
with  the  title  of  Palatine,  and  the  people  were  to 
be  serfs."  The  tenants,  and  the  issue  of  the 
tenants,  "were  to  be  transferred  with  the  soil, 
and  not  at  liberty  to  leave  it,  but  with  the  lord's 
permission,  under  hand  and  seal.  The  whole 
system  was  rejected  after  a  few  years'  experi- 
ment. It  has  been  harshly  judged  as  .  .  .  the 
crude  conception  of  a  mind  conversant  rather 
with  books  than  men  —  with  the  abstract  rather 
than  the  practical  in  government  and  society. 
And  this  judgment  is  certainly  true  of  the  con- 
stitutions in  the  case  in  which  they  were  em- 
ployed. •  They  did  not  suit  the  ubsolute  con- 
ditions of  the  country,  or  the  class  of  people 
which  subsequently  made  their  way  to  it.  But 
contemplating  the  institution  of  domestic  slav- 
ery, as  the  proprietors  had  done  from  the  begin- 
ning —  a  large  villanago  and  a  wealthy  aristoc- 
racy, dominating  almost  without  restraint  or 
responsibility  over  the  whole  —  the  scheme  was 
not  without  its  plausibilities.  But  the  feudal 
tenures  were  everywhere  dying  out.  The  time 
had  passed,  even  in  Europe,  for  such  a  system. 
.  .  .  "The  great  destitution  of  the  first  settlers 
left  them  generally  without  the  means  of  pro- 
curing slaves;  and  the  equal  necessities,  to 
which  all  are  subject  who  peril  life  and  fortune 
in  a  savage  forest  and  on  a  foreign  shore,  soon 
made  the  titular  distinctions  of  the  few  a  miser- 
able mockery,  or  something  worse." — W.  Q. 
Simms,  Hist,  of  8.  Carolina,  bk.  2,  eh.  1.— "The 
constitutions  were  signed  on  the  21st  of  July, 
1069 ;  "  but  subsequently  revised  by  the  interpo- 
lation of  a  clause,  against  the  wishes  of  Locki 
establishing  the  Church  of  England.  ' '  This  re- 
vised copy  of  '  the  model '  was  not  signed  till 
March,  1670.  To  a  colony  of  which  the  major- 
ity were  likely  to  be  dissenters,  the  change  was 
vital ;  it  was  scarcely  noticed  in  England,  where 
the  model  became  the  theme  of  extravagant  ap- 
plause. ...  As  far  as  depended  upon  the  pro- 
prietaries, the  government  was  immediately  or- 
ganized with  Monk,  duke  of  Albemarle,  as 
palatine."  But,  meantime,  the  colonists  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  Carolina  province  had  in- 
stituted a  simple  form  of  government  for  them- 
selves, with  a  coimcil  of  twelve,  and  au  assembly^ 
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composed  of  tlic  ifovcriiDr,  tlic  council  .md 
l\vclv(Mli'lc),'alcH  from  llic  frcclioM<Ts  of  the  in- 
cipient Hellletnenls.  The  iimenil)!)'  Imil  alri'iiciv 
met  and  Imd  framed  Home  important  laws,  wliieli 
remained  "valid  in  North  Carolina  for  more  than 
half  a  (!entnrv.  Hardly  had  lhe»(^  lawH  been 
CMtjiblislied  wiien  tlie  m'W  constitution  vim  for- 
warded to  Albemarle.  Its  promulj,'atli)n  did 
but  favor  anarchy  by  inviilidaling  tliu  existin); 
system,  which  it  coi.ld  not  replace.  The  pro- 
pri<'laries,  contrary  to  stipulations  with  llie  colo- 
nists, superseded  the  e.vi.stinK  government,  and 
iho  ('olonisls  resolutely  reiecte<l  the  substitute." 
Much  tho  samu  state  of  things  appean'd  in  the 
South  Carolina  scltlcments  (not  yet  separately 
named),  and  successive  disorders  and  revolution- 
ary changes  mado  up  the  history  of  tlie  pseudo 
palatinate  for  many  years.— G.  Bancroft,  Hint, 
of  the  U.  S.  (Author'n  liitt  r<r.),  pi.  3,  c/i.  1  {i\  1). 
, — lu  1093,  "to  conciliate  the  colonists,  anil  to 
get  rid  of  tho  dispute  whidi  had  arisen  as  to 
tlio  binding  force  of  the  'Grand  Model,'  the  pro- 
prietors voted  that,  '  as  the  people  have  dedareil 
they  would  ratlier  be  governed  by  the  powers 
granted  by  the  dmrter,  witliout  regard  to  the 
tundamentid  c<mstitutions,  it  will  be  for  their 
quiet,  and  tlie  protection  of  the  well-disposeii,  to 

frrant  their  reiiuest.'  This  al)rogation  of  the 
abors  of  Locke  removed  one  bone  of  contention ; 
but  as  tlie  '  Gnmd  Model '  liad  never  been  actually 
carried  intoelTect,  the  government  went  on  much 
as  before.  Eacli  of  tlie  proprietaries  continue<l 
to  have  Ills  special  delegate  in  tlie  colony,  or 
mtlier  two  delegates,  ouo  for  South  Carolina,  the 
other  for  Albemarle,  the  eight  together  constitu- 
ting tho  council  in  either  province,  over  which 
the  governor  presided  as  delegate  of  the  pala- 
tine, to  wli'iii  his  appointment  belonged." — R. 
Hildrcth,  JiiM.  of  the  If.  H.,rh.  'il(r.  2).— Tho  text 
of  tho  "  fundamontnl  constitutions"  is  printed  in 
volume  9  of  the  I'^th  edition  of  Locke's  complete 
works,  and  in  volume  10  of  several  prior  editions. 
A.  D.  1688-1729. — Slow  progress  and  un- 
prosperous  state  of  the  colony.— End  of  the 
Proprietary  Government, — In  1688,  Carolina 
(the  northern  province)  being  atllicted  with  a 
governor,  one  Seth  Sothel,  who  is  accused  of 
every  variety  of  extortion  and  rapacity,  tho  colo- 
nists rose  up  against  him,  trier  him  before  their 
assembly,  deposed  him  from  his  ollico  and  drove 
hira  into  exile.  "  The  Proprietors  demurred  to 
the  form  of  this  procedure,  but  acquiesced  in  the 
substance  of  it,  and  thereby  did  something  to 
conflrm  that  contempt  for  government  whicli  was 
one  of  the  leading  characteristics  of  tlic  colony. 
During  the  years  which  followed,  tho  efforts  of  the 
Proprietors  to  maintain  any  authority  over  tlieir 
Nortlicrn  province,  or  to  connect  it  in  ony  way 
with  tlieir  Southern  territory,  were  litMe  more 
than  uoini'ial.  For  the  most  part  tlie  two  settle- 
ments w( .  distinguished  by  the  Proprietors  as 
'  our  colony  nortli-east  of  Cape  Feor,'  and  '  our 
colony  south-west  of  Capo  Fear.'  As  early  as 
1691  wo  fled  the  expression  North  Carolina  once 
used.  Alter  that  we  do  not  meet  with  it  till 
1696.  Prom  that  time  onward  both  expressions 
are  used  with  no  marked  distinction,  sometimes 
even  in  the  same  document.  At  times  the  Pro- 
prietors seem  to  have  aimed  at  establishing  a 
closer  connexion  between  the  two  colonies  by 
placing  them  under  a  single  Governor.  But  in 
nearly  all  these  cases  provision  was  mado  for  the 
appointment  of  separate  Deputy -Governors,  nor 


docs  there  seem  to  have  been  any  jirojcct  for 
unitiri);  tlie  two  legislative  bodies.  ...  In  1730 
the  llrst  event  occurred  wliicli  throws  any  clear 
liglit  from  without  on  tin-  internal  life  of  thn 
cr)limy.  In  tliat  year  boundary  disputes  arose 
lietween  Virginia  and  her  Houtliern  neigliliour 
and  it  was  found  necessary  to  appoint  represen- 
tatives on  eacli  side  to  settle  the  boundary  line. 
Tlic  chief  interest  of  tlie  matter  lies  in  tlie  notes 
left  to  us  bv  on(!  of  the  Virginia  Commissioners 
[Colonel  William  Bvrd).  .  ...  After  making  all 
.  .  .  deductions  and  checking  Byrd's  report  by 
tliat  of  graver  writers,  there  remains  a  picture 
of  poverty,  indolence,  and  thriftiessness  which 
tinds  no  counterpart  in  any  of  the  otiier  southern 
colonies.  Tliat  the  chief  town  contained  only 
some  (Ifty  poor  cottages  is  little  or  nothing  more 
than  what  we  find  in  Alaryland  or  Virginia.  But 
there  the  import  trade  witli  England  made  up 
for  the  deliciencies  of  colonial  life.  Nortli  Caro- 
lina, lacking  the  two  essentials  of  trade,  harbours 
and  a  surplus  population,  had  no  commercial 
dealings  with  tho  mother  country.  .  .  .  Tlio 
onlv  possessions  wliicli  abounded  were  horses 
aiKl  swine,  both  of  which  could  bo  reared  in 
droves  witliout  any  care  or  attention.  .  .  .  Tlio 
evils  of  slavery  existed  witliout  its  counterbal- 
ancing advantages.  There  was  nothing  to  teach 
those  habits  of  administration  wliicli  tliu  rich 
plontcrs  of  Virginia  and  Houtli  Carolina  learnt 
as  part  of  their  daily  life.  At  the  same  time  the 
colony  suffered  from  one  of  tiie  worst  effects  of 
slavery,  a  want  of  manual  skill.  ...  In  1730 
the  faint  and  meaningless  shadow  of  proprietary 
government  came  to  an  end.  Tlie  Crown  bouglit 
up  first  tile  shares  of  seven  Proprietors,  then 
after  an  interval  that  of  tlie  eighth.  In  the  case 
of  other  colonics  the  process  of  transfer  had  been 
effected  by  a  conflict  and  by  something  approach- 
ing to  revolution.  In  North  Carolina  alone  it 
seems  to  have  come  about  with  the  peaceful 
assent  of  ail  parties.  .  .  .  Without  a  struggle, 
North  Carolina  cast  off  all  tnicos  of  its  peculiar 
origin  and  passed  into  tlio  ordinary  state  of  a 
crown  colony." — J.  A.  Doyle,  The  EnijlUh  in 
America;  Virginia,  Maryland  and  t?ie  Carolina^, 
eh.  13. 

A.  D.  1710. — Palatine  colonization  at  New 
Berne.    See  Palatines. 

A.  D.  171 1-1714.— Indian  rising  and  mas- 
sacre of  colonists. — Subjugation  and  expul- 
sion of  the  Tuscaroras.  See  Ameuican  Auo- 
moiNEs:  liioijuors  tiiihes  ok  the  South. 

A.  D.  1740. — War  with  the  Spaniards  in 
Florida.     SeeGEOuoiA:  A.  I).  1738-1743. 

A.  D.  1759-1761.— The  Cherokee  War.  See 
South  Cakoi.ina:  A.  D.  1759-1701. 

A.  D.  ^1760-1766. — The  question  of  taxation 
by  Parliament. — The  Stamp  Act. — The  First 
Continental  Congress. — The  repeal  of  the 
Stamp  Act  and  the  Declaratory  Act.  See 
United  States  ov  Am.  :  A.  D.  1700-1775;  1703- 
1764;  1705;  r.nd  1766. 

A.  D.  1766-1768.— The  Townshend  Duties. 
— The  Circular  Letter  of  Massachusetts.  See 
United  States  of  Am.  :  A.  D.  1766-1767;  and 
1767-1768. 

A.  D.  1766-1771.— The  insurrection  of  the 
Rep^lators.  —  Battle  of  Alamance.  —  Com- 
plaints of  official  extortion,  which  were  loud  in 
several  of  the  colonies  at  about  the  same  period, 
led  to  serious  results  in  North  Carolina.  "Com- 
plaints were  most  rife  in  the  middle  counties,  a 
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very  barren  portion  of  the  province,  witli  ii 
IMipiilation  nciuTiilly  ixxir  and  ij^iiorant.  Tlicsc 
people  cdtuplained,  and  not  without  reason  —  for 
the  piM)r  and  Ijjnorant  are  ever  most  exposed  to 
oppres.sion  —  not  only  that  excessive  fees  were 
extorted,  but  that  the  sherilTH  collected  taxes  of 
which  tliey  rendered  no  iiccount.  They  seem 
also  to  lijiv(^  held  the  courts  and  lawyers  —  in- 
deed, the  whole  systeni  for  the  collection  of  debts 
—  in  great  dctestatiin.  Presently,  luuh'r  ilie 
name  of  '  Re);ulator«,'  borrowed  from  South 
Carolina,  they  formed  associations  wliiili  not 
only  refused  the  iiaynicnt  of  taxes,  but  a.ssaultcd 
tlie  persons  and  pr()i)erty  of  lawyers,  judges, 
sherilTs,  and  other  obnoxious  indlvidmds,  and 
even  proceeded  so  far  as  to  l)rcak  >ip  tlie  sessions 
of  the  courts.  The  common  name  of  Uegulalors 
designated,  in  the  two  CaroilnHs,  coinl)inationM 
composed  of  dillerent  materials,  and  having  dif- 
ferent objects  in  view.  The  Assemblv  of  tlic 
province  took  decided  ground  against  them,  and 
even  exi>elled  one  of  their  leaders,  who  had  been 
elected  a  member.  After  negotiations  and  de- 
lays, and  l)roken  promises  to  keep  tlie  pence. 
Governor  Tryon,  ut  the  head  of  a  body  of  volun- 
teers, marched  into  the  disalTeetecl  counties. 
The  Regulators  ausemblcd  in  arms,  am'  an  action 
was  fought  at  Alannmce,  on  the  Haw,  near  tlie 
head  waters  of  Cape  Fear  River,  in  which  some 
200  were  left  dead  upon  the  field.  Out  of  a 
large  number  taken  prisoners,  si.x  were  executed 
for  high  treason.  Though  tlie  Regulators  siib- 
mittcd,  they  continued  to  entertain  a  deadly 
hatred  against  tlic  militia  of  the  lower  counties, 
which  bad  taken  part  against  them.  Tryon  was 
presently  removed  from  North  Carolina  to  New 
York.  Ilis  successor,  Joseph  >Iartin,  anxious 
to  strengthen  himself  against  the  growing  dis- 
contents of  tlie  province,  promised  to  redress  the 
grievances,  and  sedulously  cultivated  the  good 
will  of  the  Regulators,  ond  with  such  success 
that  they  became,  in  the  end,  staunch  supporters 
of  the  royal  authority." — R.  Hildreth,  1/ist.  of 
tlie  U.  8.,  ch.  39(».  2). 

Ai.so  IN :  F.  X.  Martin,  Hist,  of  N.  Carolina, 
eh.  7-8.— J.  II.  Wheeler,  Ilht.  of  N.  Car</liim, 
ch.  8. — P.  L.  Hawks,  Battle  of  t/ie  Alatruinec 
(Rev.  nut.  ofN.  C). 

A.  D.  1768-1774. — Opening  events  of  the 
Revolution.  See  Boston:  A.  D.  1708,  to  1773; 
and  United  St.vtes  op  A>r. :  A.  D.  1770,  to  1774. 

A.  D.  1769-1772.— The  first  settlement  of 
Tennessee.— The  Watauga  Association.  See 
Tennessee:  A.  D.  1709-1773. 

A.  D.  1775.— The  beginning  of  the  War  of 
the  American  Revolution. — Lexington. — Con- 
cord.— Action  on  the  news. — Ticonderoga. — 
The  Siege  of  Boston.— Bunker  Hill.— The 
Second  Continental  Congress.  See  United 
States  of  Am.  :  A.  D.  1775. 

A.  p.  177s  (May).— The  Mecklenburg  Dec- 
laration.— "  It  has  been  strenuously  claimed  and 
denied  that,  ot  a  meeting  of  the  people  of  Meck- 
lenburg County,  in  North  Carolma,  on  May  20, 
1775,  resolutions  were  passed  declaring  their  in- 
dependence of  Great  Britain.  The  facta  in  the 
ca.se  appear  to  be  these : —  On  the  31st  of  >Iay, 
1775,  the  people  of  this  county  did  pass  resolu- 
tions ijuito  abreast  of  the  public  sentiment  of 
that  time,  but  not  venturing  on  the  field  of  in- 
dependency further  than  to  say  that  these  resolu- 
tions were  to  remain  in  force  till  Great  Britain 
resigned  its  pretensions.    These  resolutions  were 


well  writt<'n,  attnictcd  notice,  and  were  copied 
into  the  leading  newspapers  of  the  colonies. 
North  and  Houth,  and  can  be  found  in  various 
later  works  (Lossing's  '  Kield-H(K)k,'  ii,  019,  etc.). 
A  copy  of  the  '  H.  Carolina  Ga/.ette  '  conlaining 
them  was  sent  by  Governor  Wright,  of  (Jeorgia, 
to  Lord  Dartmouth,  and  was  found  by  Bancroft 
in  the  State  Paper  Olllce,  while  in  the  Sparks 
MSS.  (no.  Ivi)  is  the  reconl  of  a  copy  sent  to 
the  home  govriinicnt  by  Governor  .^lartin  of 
Nortli  Carolina,  witli  a  letter  <lat('(i  .Iiine  :«),  1775. 
Of  these  resolutions  there  is  no  doubt  (Frot  g- 
liam's  '  Rise  of  the  Republic,'  422).  In  1793,  or 
earlier,  some  of  the  actors  in  the  proceeding,  ap- 
parently ignoninl  that  the  record  of  these  resolu- 
tions had  been  preserved  in  the  newspapers, 
endeavored  to  supply  them  from  memory,  un- 
consciously intermingling  .some  of  llie  phrase- 
ology of  the  Declaration  of  July  4lli,  in  Con- 
gress, which  gave  them  tlr;  tone  of  a  pronounced 
independency.  Probably  through  another  dim- 
nes.s  of  memory  they  allixed  the  date  of  -May  20, 
1775,  to  them.  These  were  first  printed  iii  the 
'  Raleigli  Register,'  April  ;tO,  1819.  They  are 
found  to  resemble  in  some  n  specls  the  now 
known  resolves  of  Jlay  31st,  as  well  as  the  na- 
tional Declaration  in  a  few  phrases.  In  1829 
.Martin  printed  them,  muc'.i  altered,  in  his  'North 
Carolina '  (ii,  272)  but  it  is  not  known  where  this 
copy  came  from.  In  1831  the  State  printed  the 
text  of  the  1819  copy,  aiul  fortified  it  with  recol- 
It'ctions  and  certificates  of  persons  atfirming  that 
they  were  present  when  the  resolutions  were 
l)assed  on  the  20tli." — J.  Winsor,  Note  in  Narra- 
tire  and  C'ritinil  Hint,  of  Am.,  v.  0,  p.  250. — 
"  We  are  inclined  to  conjecture  that  there  was  a 
popular  meeting  at  Charlottctown  on  the  19th 
and  20tli  of  Jlay,  where  discussion  was  had  on 
the  subject  of  independence,  and  jtrobably  some 
more  or  less  explicit  understanding  arrived  at, 
which  became  the  basis  of  the  committee's  action 
on  the  3l8t.  If  so,  we  make  no  doubt  tliat  J. 
McN.  Alexander  was  secretary  of  that  meeting. 
He,  probably,  in  that  case,  recorded  the  proceed- 
ings, and  among  them  some  resolution  or  resolu- 
tions in  regard  to  the  propriety  of  throwing  off 
the  British  yoke.  ...  It  was  in  attempting  to 
remember  the  records  of  that  meeting,  destroyed 
by  fire,  that  John  McN.  Alexander,  then  an  old 
man,  fell  into  the  errors  "  which  led  him,  in  1800, 
to  certify,  as  Secretary,  a  copy  of  the  document 
called  the  Jlecklenburg  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence.— II.  8.  Randall,  Life  of  Jefferson,  v,  3, 
app.  2. 

Also  in  :  W.  A.  Graham,  AiUlrena  on  the  Meck- 
lenburg Declaration,  1875. — P.  L.  Hawks,  The 
MecldeiAurg  Declaration  (liev.  Jlitt.  of  Georgia). 

A.  D.  1775-1776. — The  arming  of  the  loyal- 
ist Highlanders  and  their  defeat  at  Moore's 
Creek. — The  first  colony  vote  for  indepen- 
dence.— "North  Carolina  was  the  first  colony  to 
act  as  a  unit  in  favor  of  independence.  It  was 
the  fourth  in  importance  of  the  United  Colonies. 
Its  Provincial  Congress  had  organized  the 
militia,  and  vested  the  public  authority  in  a  pro- 
vincial council  for  the  whole  colony,  committees 
of  safety  for  the  districts,  and  county  and  town 
committees.  A  large  portion  of  the  people  were 
adherents  of  the  crown, — among  them  a  body  of 
Highland  emigrants,  and  most  of  the  party  of 
regulators.  Governor  Martin  represented,  not 
without  grounds,  that,  if  those  loyalists  were  sup- 
ported by  a  British  force,  the  colony  might  l)e 
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galne<l  to  tlic  n>.viil  hI(1i-.  Thn  loyrillntii  were  nlno 
numtTrmslnOiMirKiiiand  Hoiith  (  iiri)llim.  Hfiicc 
it  WB«  (U-tcrnilncil  by  the  Klii){  tii  m'lid  iin  fX|)e- 
ditioii  to  tlut  Southern  ColonleH  hi  the  winter,  to 
restore  the  royiil  uiithority.  ThinwiiH  put  under 
tlie  conunnnd  of  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  mid  onlered 
to  rende/.voiiH  lit  Ciipe  Fear.  '  I  iini  eleiir,'  wrote 
Qeorue  III.,  'the  llret  attenint  Hhoiild  be  inudc 
on  >(<)rtli  Carolina,  UH  the  lllKhland  Hettlcni  are 
paid  to  bo  well  Inellned.'  ConiinlfiHionH  were 
iMiued  to  men  of  Inlliieneu  among  them,  one 
iM'ing  Allan  MeDonald,  the  hunband  of  the 
chivHln)iiH  Fl(7rft  MeDonald,  wholiocnme  famous 
by  romantie  devotion  to  I'rineo  Charles  Kdward. 
Donald  MeDonald  was  appointed  the  eomiimnder. 
These  olllec^rs,  under  the  dlreelion  of  the  governor, 
after  niiieli  wcret  consultation,  ennilled  ab<Mit 
l.WK)  men.  The  popular  leaders,  however,  were 
informed  of  their  designs.  The  militia  were 
summoned,  and  Uxik  tliu  Held  under  Colonel 
James  Moore.  At  length,  wlien  Sir  Henry  Clin-, 
ton  was  expected  at  (;ap<!  Fear,  General  Mc- 
Donald erected  the  royal  standard  at  (Jross  Creek, 
now  Fayetteville,  and  moved  forward  to  join 
Clint(m.  Colonel  Moore  ordered  parties  of  the 
militia  to  tak(!  post  at  Moore's  ("reek  Bridge, 
over  which  MeDonald  would  be  obliged  to  pass. 
Colonel  Richard  Caswell  was  at  the  liead  or  one 
of  these  parties:  lience  tins  force  hero  was  under 
bis  command:  and  this  pla(-e  on  the  27th  of 
February  [1778]  became  a  famous  battlelleld. 
The  Provincials  were  victorious.  They  captured 
a  great  (luantity  of  military  siipplies,  nearly  0(X) 
men,  and  their  commonder.  Tliis  was  the  Le.x- 
lugton  and  ("oneord  of  thot  region.  Tho  news- 
papers circulated  tho  details  of  this  brilliant 
result.  The  spirit  of  the  Whigs  mn  high.  .  .  . 
A  strong  force  was  soon  ready  <knd  anxious  to 
meet  Clinton.  Amidst  these  sc  jnes,  tlie  people 
elected  delegates  to  a  Provincial  Congress,  wluch 
met,  on  the  4th  of  April  [1776],  at  Halifax.  .  .  . 
Attempts  were  made  to  ascertain  the  sense  of  the 
people  on  independence.  .  .  .  The  subject  was 
referred  to  a  committee,  of  which  Cornelius 
Harnett  was  the  chairman.  They  reported  an 
elaborate  preamble  .  .  .  and  a  resolution  to  em- 
power the  delegates  in  the  General  Congress  '  to 
concur  with  tho  delegates  in  tho  other  colonies  in 
declaring  independency  and  forming  foreign 
alliances, —  reserving  to  the  colony  the  solo  and 
exclusive  right  of  forming  a  constitution  and 
laws  for  it, 'also  'of  appointing  delegates  in  a 
general  representation  of  the  colonies  for  such 
purposes  as  might  be  agreed  upon.'  This  was 
unanimously  adopted  on  the  12th  of  April. 
Thus  tho  popular  party  carried  North  Carolina 
as  a  unit  in  favor  of  independence,  when  tlie 
colonies,  from  New  England  to  Virginia,  were  in 
Bolid  array  against  it.  The  example  was  warmly 
•welcomed  by  tho  patriots,  and  commended  for 
Imitation."— R.  Frothlngham,  JTus  Hise  of  the 
BepiMic,  ch.  11. 

Also  in:  J.  W.  Moore,  Ifist.  of  iV.  C,  v.  1, 
eh.  10.  —  D.  L.  Swoin,  British  Invasion  of  N. 
Carolina  in  1776(ifct).  Hist,  of  N.  C.).— Sec,  also. 
United  States  of  Am.  :  A.  D.  1776  (Junk). 

A.  D.  1776.—  Annexation  of  the  Wataugra 
tettlements  (Tennessee).  See  Tennessee: 
A.  D.  1776-1784. 

A.  D.  1776-1780.— Independence  declared.— 
AdoDtion  of  State  Constitution.—  The  war  in 
the  North.— British  conquest  of  Georgia.  See 
United  States  op  Am.  :  A.  D.  1776,  to  1780 


A.  D.  1780-1783.— The  war  in  the  South.— 
Greene's  campaign,— King's  Mountain.— The 
Cowpens.— Guiliord  Court  House.— Hobkirk'a 
Hill. —  Eutaw  Springs.—  Yorktown.—  Peace. 
Sec  United  States  op  Am.  :  A.  I).  1780,  10 
17h;i. 

A.  D.  1784.— Revolt  of  the  Tennessee  set- 
tlements against  their  cession  to  Congress. 
SccTennehmke:  a.  I).  1776-1784. 

A.  D.  1 785- 1 788. —The  state  of  Franklin  or- 
ganized bv  the  Tennessee  settlers. —  Its  brief 
and  troubled  history.  See  Tennessee:  A.  D. 
178.');  ami  178,'}-1706. 

A.  D.  1786. —  Importation  of  Negroes  dis- 
couraged. See  Si.AVEKY,  Neoiio:  A.  1>.  1776- 
1808. 

A.  D.  1787-1789.- Formation  and  adoption 
of  the  Federal  Constitution.  Sec  United 
States  ov  Am.;  A.  1).  1787;  ami  1787-1789. 

A.  D.  1790. —  Re..ewed  cession  of  western 
Territr  rj  (Tennessee)  to  the  United  States. 
SeeTK.sNESHEE:  A.  D.  1785-1796;  also.  United 
States  op  Am.  :  A.  D.  1781-1786. 

A.  D.  1861  (January— May).- The  difficult 
dragging  of  the  state  into  Secession. —  "A 
large  niajority  of  the  people  of  Nortli  Carolina 
were  opposc(l  to  secession.  Thoy  did  not  regard 
it  08  a  constitutional  right.  Thoy  wore  equally 
opposed  to  a  separation  from  tho  Union  in  re- 
sentment of  the  election  of  Mr.  Lincoln.  But  the 
Governor,  John  W.  Ellis,  was  in  full  sympathy 
with  the  secessionists.  He  spared  no  pains  to 
l>ring  the  state  into  line  with  South  Carolina 
[wlilcu  had  |)as8ed  her  ordinance  of  Secession 
December  20, 1860, —  sco  United  Statebop  Am,  : 
A.  D.  1860  (NovEMBEn  — Decembeh)].  The 
legislature  mot  on  the  20th  of  November,     "rhe 

f governor,  in  his  message,  recommended  that  the 
egislaturo  should  invito  a  conference  with  the 
Soutliorn  States,  or  send  delegates  to  them  for 
the  purpose  of  securing  their  co-operation.  He 
also  recommended  the  reorganization  of  the 
militia,  and  the  call  of  a  state  convention.  Bills 
wore  introduced  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
the-so  measures  into  effect.  ...  On  the  80tn 
of  January,  a  bill  for  calling  a  state  convention 
was  passed.  It  provided  that  no  secession  ordi- 
naucc,  nor  one  connecting  tho  state  with  the 
Southern  Confederacy,  would  be  valid  until  it 
should  be  ratified  by  a  majority  of  the  qual'.iied 
voters  of  the  state.  Tho  vote  of  the  people  was 
appointed  to  take  place  on  the  28th  of  February. 
The  dolegates  were  elected  on  the  day  named. 
A  large  majority  of  them  were  Unionists.  But, 
at  tho  same  time,  the  convention  itself  was  voted 
down.  Tho  vote  for  a  convention  was  40,671; 
against  a  convention,  47,333.  Tho  majority 
against  it  was  662.  This  majority  agains*^  a  con- 
vention, however,  vis  no  criterion  of  popular 
sentiment  in  regard  to  secession.  Tlio  true  test 
was  the  votes  received,  respectively,  by  the 
Union  and  secession  delegates.  The  former  re- 
ceived a  majority  of  nearly  30,000.  But  the  in- 
defatigable governor  was  not  to  bo  balked  by  the 
popular  dislike  for  secession.  Tho  legislature 
was  called  to;;etlier  in  extra  session  on  May  1. 
On  the  same  day  they  voted  to  have  another  elec- 
tion for  dolegates  to  a  state  convention  on  the 
13th  of  the  month.  Tlie  election  took  place  ac- 
cordingly, and  tho  delegates  convened  on  the 
20th.  On  the  following  day  the  secession  ordi- 
nance was  adopted,  and  the  Confederate  Consti- 
tution rutitied.     To  save  time,  and  avoid  further 
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olwtructlons,  the  (|UC8t'.oa  of  popular  approval 
woo  takeu  for  Knuitfd.  '— 8.  H.  Cox,  Three  Dee- 
luUtof  t'tiUral  lA'gitMion,  pit.  110-120. 

Al-Ho  IN :  .r.  W.  Moore,  Jlitt.  of  iV.  CitruUna. 
V.  3,  eh.  .'5.— See,  also,  Unitku  States  o*'  Am.  ; 
A.  I).  IHttl  (Maiuii— Ai'iiii,). 

A.  D.  i86i  (April).— Governor  Ellis'  reply  to 
President  Lincoln's  call  for  troops.  See 
United  Stateh  ok  Am.  :   A.   1).   1861  (Ai-iiii.) 

I'HEHIDENT  I.INCOI.N'h  C'AI.t.  TO  AIIMH. 

A.  D.  i86i  (August).— Hatteras  Inlet  taken 
by  the  Union  forces.  See  United  States  ok 
Am.:  A.  D.  IStll  (AniUHT:  NouTii  Cahomna). 

A.  D.  i86j  (January  — April). —  Capture  of 
Roanoke  Island,  Newbern  and  Beaufort  by 
the  Union  forces.  See  United  Hpateh  ok  Am.  : 
A.  I>.  ISti'J  (Januaky  — AlMii!.;  NouTii  Cako- 
una). 

A.  D.  1863  (May).— Appointment  of  a  Mili- 
tary Governor.  See  United  States  ok  Am.  : 
A.  I).  180'-J  (Maucii— June). 

A.  D.  1864  (Apfil— May).— Exploits  of  tne 
ram  Albemarle.— Confederate  capture  of  Ply- 
mouth. See  United  Statkhok  Am.  :  A.  U.  1«(J4 
(Ai'iiii.- May:  Noutii  Carolina). 

A.  D.  1864  (October).— Destruction  of  the 
ram  Albemarle.  See  United  States  ok  A.m.  : 
A.  I).  18(54  (OcTouEK :  Nohtu  Caholina). 

A.  D.  i864-i86s(December— January).— The 
capture  of  ^  ort  Fisher.  See  United  States  ok 
Am.  :  A.  O.  1H04-188.'>  (Decemueu— .Januauv  : 
North  Carolina). 

A.  D.  1865  (February— March).—Sheiman'8 
March.— The  Battle  of  Bentonsville.  See 
United  States  ok  Am.  :  A.  D.  180r(  (Feduuary 
—Maucii:  The  Carolinab). 

A.  D.  i86s(February— March).— Federal  oc- 
cupation of  Wilmington.— Battle  of  Kinston. 
See  United  States  <,*'  Am.:  A.  D.  1805  (Feu- 
BUARY— March:  Mortii  Carolina). 

A.  D.  1 86s  (May).— Provisional  government 
under  President  Johnson's  Plan  of  Reccmstruc- 
tion.    See  United  States  ok  Am.  :  A.  1).  1865 

<MAr — (ULY). 

A.  D.  1865-1868.  —  Reconstruction.  See 
United  States  ok  Am.  :  A.  D.  18ti5  (May- 
July),  and  ofter,  to  1868-1870. 

NORTH  DAKOTA:  Admission  to  the 
Union  (1889).  See  United  States  ok  Am.  : 
A.  I).  1889-1800. 

NORTH  GERMAN  CONFEDERATION. 
Sec  Germany:  A.  D.  1866. 

NORTH  RIVER,  The.    See  South  Riveu. 

NORTHAMPTON,  Battle  of.— T  •  of  ".<■ 
battles  ill  the  English  civil  wars  of  the  loi.  c-a- 
tury  called  the  Wurs  of  the  Rosea,  fought  July  10, 
1460.  The  royalist  party  (Laucustrians)  were 
signally  defeated,  King  lleury  VI.  taken  prisoner, 
and  Queen  Margaret  driven  in  flight  to  the  north. 
See  Enoland:  A.  D.  1455-1471. 

NORTHAMPTON,  Peace  of.  See  Scot- 
land: A.  I).  1328. 

NORTHBROOK,  LORD,  The  Indian  ad- 
ministration of.    See  India:  A.  I).  1862-1876. 

NORTHEASTERN  BOUNDARY  QUES- 
TION, Settlement  of  the.  See  United  States 
OF  Am.  :  A.  U.  1843. 

NORTHERN  CIRCARS,  OR  SIRKARS. 
See  India:  A.  D.  1758-1761. 

NORTHERN  MARITIME  LEAGUE, 
The.    Sec  France:  A.  D.  1801-1802. 

NORTHMEN.    See  NoitMANs. 


NORTKUMBRIA,     Kingdom     of.  -  The 

norlluTiiiiioNt  of  liie  khigdoiiis  fonued  by  the 
Angles  in  HrlUdii  in  the  6th  century.  It  em 
braced  the  two  kiiixiloins  of  llcrnicla  and  Diirn, 
sometimes  ruled  by  beparate  princes,  sonieliiues 
united,  us  Nortlminbrla,  under  one,  uud  extend- 
ing from  the  Huinber  to  the  Forth.  See  Fno 
LAND:  A.  I).  .547-633. 

lo-iith  Centuries.— Lothian  joined  :o  Scot- 
land.    See  Scotland:  IO-Utii  Ceniirieh. 

NORTHWEST  FUR  COMPANY.  Sou 
Canada:  A.  I)    1H6U-1H73, 

NORTHWEST  TERRITORIES  OF 
CANADA.—"  The  North  West  Territories  com 
prist!  all  lands  [of  the  Dominion  of  CaimdaJ  not 
within  the  limits  of  any  provim.o  or  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Keewatin.  The  area  of  the  Territories 
is  about  3, ()'K),0;"»  square  miles  or  four  imes  as 
great  as  tlie  area  of  all  the  provinces  together. 
Tile  Territories  were  cet'ed  to  Canada  by  an 
Order  In  Council  dated  the  24th  June  1870  [see 
Canada:  A.  I)  1860-1873].  .  .  .  The  southern 
portion  of  the  territories  between  Maiutoba  and 
liritish  Columbia  has  tx;en  formed  into  four  pro- 
visional districts,  viz.  Assiniboiu,  Saskatchewan, 
Alberta  and  Athabasca.  By  the  Dominion  Act 
88  Vic.  c.  40  cxcutive  and  legislative  powers 
were  conferred  on  a  Lieutenant-Governor  and  a 
Council  of  five  members  su'iJ.wl  lo  iiistiuctions 
given  by  Order  in  Council  or  by  tlie  Canadian 
Secretary  of  State."— J.  E.  C.  Munro,  TheComt. 
of  Canada,  eh.  2. 

NORTHWEST  TERRITORY  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA,  The 
Old. — "  This  northwestern  land  lay  between  the 
.Mississippi,  the  Ohio,  and  the  Great  Lakes.  It 
now  constitutes  five  of  our  large  States  and  part 
of  a  sixth  [namely,  western  Pennsylvania,  Ohio, 
Indiana,  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  and  Michigan]. 
But  wlien  independence  was  declared  it  was 
quite  as  much  a  foreigi-  territory,  considered 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  old  thirteen  colonies, 
as  Florida  or  Canada ;  the  difference  was  that, 
whereas  during  the  war  we  failed  in  our  attempts 
to  conquer  Florida  and  Canada,  wo  succeeded  in 
coniiueriug  the  Northwest.  The  Northwest 
formed  no  part  of  our  country  as  it  originally 
stood ;  It  had  no  portion  in  the  declaration  of  in- 
dependence. It  did  not  revolt ;  it  was  conquered. 
.  .  .  Wc  made  our  first  important  conquest  dur- 
ing the  Revolution  itself.'— T.  Roosevelt,  The 
Wmiiing  of  the  Went,  v.  1,  ])p.  33-38. 

A.  D.  1673-1751. — Early  French  exploration 
and  occupation.  See  Canada:  A.  1).  1634- 
I  1673;  1660-1687 ;  1700-1735;  also  Illinois:  A.  D. 
1700-1750;  and  1751. 

A.  D.  1748-1763.— Struggle  of  the  French 
and  English  for  possession.  See  Ohio  (Val- 
ley): A.  I).  1748-1754,  1754,  1755;  and  Canada: 
A.  D.  1758. 

A.  D.  1763.— Cession  to  Great  Britain  by 
the  Treaty  of  Paris. — Possession  taken.  See 
Seven  Years  War:  The  Treaties;  and  Illi- 
nois: A.  U.  176.5. 

A.  D.  1763. — The  king's  proclamation  ex- 
cluding settlers,  and  reserving  the  whole  in- 
terior of  the  contineut  for  the  Indians. — "On 
the  7th  of  October,  1763,  George  111.  issued  a 
proclamation,  providing  for  four  new  govern- 
ments or  colonies,  namely :  Quebec,  East  Florida, 
West  Florida,  and  Grenada  [the  latter  embracing 
'  the    island  of    that  name,   together  with  the 
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Grcnndinos,  nnd  the  islands  of  Dominfco,  St. 
Vincent  niid  TohiiBo'].  nnd  dctininir  tlitirboun- 
dnrii'S.  Tlie  limits  i)f  (iuclHC  did  iiot  vary  iiin- 
tcriiilly  from  tliosc  of  tlic  present  jirovinre  of 
tluit  name,  and  tliose  of  East  and  West  Florida 
comprised  tlif  present  State  of  Florida  and  the 
coiiiilry  north  of  tlie  Gulf  of  .Mexico  to  the  par 
nllel  of  ;)1°  latitude.  It  will  be  seen  that  no  jiro- 
vision  was  made  for  the  jjovernment  of  nine 
tenths  of  the  new  territory  aO(iuire<l  by  the 
Treaty  of  I'aris,  and  llie  onussion  was  not  im 
oversight,  but  was  intentional.  The  purpose 
was  to  reserve  ns'erown  lands  the  Northwest  ter- 
ritory, the  region  north  of  the  preat  lakes,  nnd 
the  iduntry  Intween  the  Alleghanies  and  the 
Jlissi.ssippi,  and  toe.\elude  them  from  settlement 
by  the  American  colonies.  Tiiey  were  left,  for 
the  time  bcinj?,  to  the  undisputed  possession  of 
tlie  savaire  tribes.  The  kin.i^'s  '  loving  sidijects  ' 
were  forbidden  making  purchases  of  land  from 
the  Indians,  or  forming  any  settlements  '  west- 
ward of  the  sources  of  the  rivers  which  fall  into 
the  sea  from  the  West  and  Xorthwest,'  'and  all 
p<'rsoiis  who  have  wilfully  or  inadvertently 
sealed  themselves  upon  any  lands  '  west  of  this 
limit  were  warned  '  forthwith  to  remove  tliem- 
s»'lves  from  such  settlements.'  Certain  reasons 
for  this  tioli(  y  were  assigned  in  the  ])roelamation. 
such  1)3,  '  preventing  irrcg\ilarities  in  the  future, 
and  t  mt  the  Indians  nuiy  be  convinced  of  our 
justice,' etc. ;  but  the  real  explanation  appears 
in  the  Report  of  the  Lords  Commissioners  for 
Trade  and  Plantations,  in  1772,  on  the  petition 
of  Thomas  Walpolc  and  others  for  a  grant  of 
land  on  the  Ohio.  The  report  was  drawn  by 
Lord  Hillsborough,  the  president  of  the  board. 
The  report  states:  'AVe  take  leave  to  remind 
yo\ir  lordships  of  that  principle  which  was 
adopted  by  tins  Honrd,  an<l  approved  and  con- 
flrnu'd  by  his  ^Majesty,  immediately  after  the 
Treaty  of  Paris,  viz. :  the  contining  "the  western 
extent  of  settlements  to  such  a  distance  from  the 
Bca-coasts  as  that  those  settlements  should  lie 
■within  reach  of  the  trade  and  connnerce  of  this 
kingdom,  .  .  and  also  of  the  exercise  of  that 
authority  and  jurisdiction  which  was  conceived 
to  be  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  the  colo- 
nies in  n  due  subordination  to,  an<l  dependence 
upon,  the  mother  country.  And  these  we  appre- 
hend to  have  been  the  two  capital  objects  of  his 
Majesty's  proclamation  of  tlie  7tli  of  October, 
1763.  .  .  .  The  great  object  of  colonizing  upon 
the  continent  of  North  America  has  been  to  im- 
prove nnd  extend  the  commerce,  navigation,  and 
manufactures  of  this  kingdom.  .  .  .  Itdoesap- 
pear  to  us  that  the  extension  of  the  fur  trade 
depends  entirely  upon  the  Indians  being  undis- 
turbed in  the  possession  of  their  hunting- 
grounds,  an<l  that  all  colonizing  does  in  its 
nature,  and  must  in  its  conscqueuces,  operate  to 
the  prejudice  of  that  branch  of  connnerce.  .  .  . 
Let  the  Savages  enjoy  their  deserts  in  quiet. 
"Were  they  driven  from  their  forests  the  peltry- 
trade  would  decrease.'.  .  .  Such  in  clear  and 
specific  terms  was  the  cold  and  selfish  policy 
which  the  British  crown  and  its  ministers  iiabitu- 
Rlly  pursued  towards  the  American  colonies ;  and 
In  a  few  years  it  changed  loyalty  into  hate,  and 
brought  on  the  An-.^rican  Revolution."— W.  F. 
Poole,  The  Wut,  fivm  1763  to  1788  {A'arratire 
and  Critiml  H  »t.  of  Am.,  r.  6,  ch.  0).— "The 
king's  proclamiil.'(m  [of  1763]  shows  that,  in  the 
construction  put  -'pon  the  treaty  by  the  crown 


authorities,  the  ceded  territory  was  a  new  ac- 
quisition by  conciuest.  Tlie  proclamation  wa8 
the  formal  appropriation  of  it  as  the  king's  do- 
main, embracing  all  the  country  west  of  the 
liends'or  .sources of  the  rivers  falling  into  the  At- 
lantic."—1{.  King,  O/iio,  rf,  5.— The  text  of  the 
Proclamaticm  of  1703  is  in  Force's  American  Ar- 
rhircK,  Ki'riesA,  r.  1,  p.  172. 

A.  D.  1763-1764.— Pontiac's  War.  See  Pon- 
ti.m's  Wak. 

A.  D.  t76s-i768.— The  Indian  Treaties  of 
German  Flats  and  Fort  Stanwix.— Boundary 
arrangement  with  the  Six  Nations.  See 
I Mtki)  St.vtksof  Am.  :  A.  I).  176o-1768. 

A.  D.  1774. — The  tyritorial  claims  of  Vir- 
ginia.— Lord  Dunmore's  War.  See  Oiiio(Vai.- 
].i:v):  A.  I).  1774;  also  United  States  of  A.m.  : 
A.  I).  1781-1780. 

A.  D.  1774. — Embraced  in  the  Province  of 
Quebec.     See  Canada:  A.  D.  1703-1774. 

A.  D.  i778-i77().— Its  conquest  from  the 
British  by  the  Virginian  General  Clark,  and 
its  organization  under  the  jurisdiction  of  Vir- 
ginia. See  Lnited  St.\te8  oi-  Am.  :  A.  I).  1778- 
1779  Ci.auk's  Conquest. 

A.  D.  1781-1786. — Cession  of  the  conflictine 
territorial  claims  of  the  States  to  the  United 
States.  See  United  St.vtes  ok  Am.  :  A.  1). 
1781-1786. 

A.  D.  178A.— Jefferson's  plan  fornew  States.. 
— " The  conilition  of  the  northwestein  territory 
had  long  been  under  the  consideration  of  the 
House  [the  Congress  of  the  Confederation]. 
Several  committees  had  been  appointed,  and 
several  schemes  listened  to,  for  laying  out  new 
States,  but  it  was  not  till  the  middle  of  April 
[1784],  that  a  resolution  was  finally  reached. 
One  plan  was  to  divide  the  ceded  and  purchased 
lands  into  seventeen  States.  Eight  of  these  were 
to  lie  between  the  banks  of  the  ^lississippi  and 
a  north  and  south  line  through  the  falls  of  the 
Ohio.  Eight  more  were  to  be  marked  out  be- 
tween tills  line  and  a  second  one  parallel  to  it, 
and  passing  through  the  western  bank  of  the 
mouth  of  the  Great  Knnaw  ha. .  What  remained, 
was  to  form  the  seventeenth  State.  But  few 
supporters  weic  found  for  the  measure,  and  a 
committee,  over  which  Jefferson  presided,  wa» 
ordered  to  plnce  before  Congress  a  new  scheme 
of  division.  Chase  and  Ilowe  assisted  him,  and 
the  three  devised  a  plan  whereby  the  prairie- 
lands  were  to  be  partt'd  out  among  ten  new 
States.  The  divisions  then  marked  down  have 
utterly  disappeared,  and  the  names  given  to 
them  become  so  forgotten  that  nine  tentlis  of  the 
population  which  has.  in  our  time,  covered  the 
whole  region  witli  wealthy  cities  anil  prosperous- 
villages,  and  turned  it  from  a  waste  to  a  garden, 
have  never  in  their  lives  heanl  the  words  pro- 
nounced. Some  were  borrowed  from  the  Latin 
i;nd  some  from  the  Greek;  while  others  were 
Latinized  forms  of  the  names  the  Indians  had 
given  to  the  rivers.  The  States  were  to  be,  as 
far  as  possible,  two  degrees  of  latitude  in  width 
and  arranged  in  three  tiers.  The  Mississippi  and 
a  meridian  through  the  falls  of  the  Ohio  included 
the  western  tier.  The  meridian  through  the 
falls  of  the  Ohio  and  a  second  through  the  mbuth 
of  the  Great  Kanawha  were  the  boundaries  of 
the  middle  tier.  Between  this  and  the  Pennsyl- 
vania West  Line  lay  the  third  tier.  That  vast 
tract  stretching  from  the  45th  parallel  of  latitude 
to  the  Lake  of  the  Woods,  and  dense  with  foresta 
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of  pine,  of  hickory,  nnrt  of  oiik,  tlicy  called  Syl- 
yania.  It  was  the  northern  State  of  the  western 
tier.  To  the  lonji-  tongue  of  hind  seiianitingtho 
water  of  Michigan  from  the  water.s  of  Eric  and 
Huron  they  gave  the  name  Cherronesus.  A 
narrow  stri]),  not  more  than  two  degrees  of  lati- 
tude in  widtli,  anil  stretching  from  Lake  Michi- 
gan to  the  Mississippi,  was  called  ^Micliigania. 
As  marked  down  on  their  rude  maps,  Michigania 
lay  under  Sylvania,  in  the  very  heart  of  wliat  is 
now  Wisconsin.  South  of  this  to  the  4tst  par- 
allel of  latitude  was  Asscnisipia,  a  name  derived 
from  Asscnisipi,  the  Indian  title  of  the  river  now 
called  the  Rock.  Eastward,  along  the  shore  of 
Lake  Erie,  the  country  was  named  Metropolanna. 
It  to'ik  the  name  Mother  of  Rivers  from  the  be- 
lief that  within  its  boundary  were  the  fountains 
of  many  rivers,  the  Muskingum,  the  two  jMiamis 
of  Ohio,  the  AV'abash,  the  Illinois,  the  Sandusky, 
and  the  Miami  of  the  Lake.  That  i)art  of  Illinois 
between  the  3i)th  and  41st  parallels  was  called, 
from  the  river  which  waters  it,  Illinoia.  On  to 
the  east  was  Saratoga,  and  beyond  this  lay 
Washington,  a  broad  and  level  tract  shut  in  by 
the  Ohio  river,  the  waters  of  the  lake,  and  the 
boundaries  of  Pennsylvania.  Under  Illinoia  and 
Saratoga,  and  stretching  along  i  j  Ohio,  was  the 
nintii  State.  Within  Its- confines  the  waters  of 
the  Wabash,  the  Sawane,  the  Tanissee,  the  Illi- 
nois, and  thq  Ohio  were  mingled  with  tlie  waters 
of  the  Jiississippi  and  ^Missouri.  The  committee 
therefore  judged  tlnit  a  litting  name  would  be 
Polypotamia.  Pelisipia  was  the  tenth  State.  It 
lay  to  the  east  of  Polypotanda,  and  was  named 
from  Pelisipi.  a  term  the  Clicrokees  often  applied 
to  the  river  Ohio.  At  the  same  time  that  the 
boundaries  of  the  new  States  were  defined,  a  code 
of  laws  was  drawn  up  which  should  serve  as  a 
constitution  for  each  State,  till  20,000  free  inhab- 
itants aciiuired  the  right  of  self-government. 
The  code  was  in  no  wise  a  remarkable  perform- 
ance, yet  there  were  among  its  articles  two  which 
cannot  be  passed  by  in  silence.  One  provided 
for  the  abolition  of  slavery  after  the  year  1800. 
The  other  announced  that  no  one  holding  an 
hereditary  title  sliould  ever  become  a  citizen 
of  the  new  States.  Each  was  struck  out  by 
the  House.  Yet  each  is  deserving  of  notice. 
The  one  because  it  was  the  first  attempt  at  a 
national  condemnation  of  slavery,  the  other  be- 
cause it  was  a  public  expression  ot  the  dread 
■with  which  our  ancestors  beheld  the  growth  of 
the  Society  of  the  Cincinnati." — J.  B.  McMaster, 
Hist,  of  the  People  of  tlie  If.  S.,  ch.  3  (r.  1).— The 
report  of  Jefferson's  committee  "was  recom- 
mitted to  the  siune  committee  on  the  17th  of 
March,  and  a  new  one  was  submitted  on  the  22d 
of  the  same  month.  The  second  report  agreed 
in  substance  with  the  first.  The  principal  ditfer- 
enco  was  the  omission  of  the  paragraph  giving 
names  to  the  States  to  be  formed  out  of  the  West- 
ern Territory."  After  striking  out  the  cla\iscs 
prohibiting  slavery  after  the  year  1800  and  deny- 
ing citizenship  to  all  persons  holding  hereditary 
titles,  the  Congress  adopted  the  report,  April  23, 
1784.  "Thus  the  substance  of  the  report  of  Mr. 
Jefferson  of  a  plan  for  the  government  of  the 
Western  Territory  (without  restrictions  as  to 
slavery)  Iwcame  a  law,  and  remained  so  during 
1784  to  1787,  when  these  resolutions  were  re- 
pealed in  terms  by  the  passage  of  the  ordinance 
for  the  government  of  the  '  Territory  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  northwest  of  the  river  Ohio.'"— T. 


Donaldson,  The  Public  Domain :  its  IIii>tory,  p/i. 
148-149. 

A.  D.  1786-1788.— The  Ohio  Company  of 
Revolutionary  soldiers  and  their  land  pur- 
chase.— The  settlement  at  Marietta. — "  The 
K^'volutionary  War  had  hardly  closed  before 
thousands  of  the  disbanded  oilicers  and  soldiers 
were  looking  an.xiously  to  the  We.stei.i  lands  for 
new  homes,  or  for  means  of  ronniring  their  shat- 
tered fortunes.  In  June,  1783,  a  strong  memo- 
rial was  h.'iit  to  Congress  asking  a  grant  of  the 
lands  between  the  Ohio  and  Lake  Erie.  Those 
who  lived  in  the  South  were  fortunate  in  having 
immediate  access  to  the  lands  of  Kentucky,  Ten- 
nessee, and  the  back  jiarts  of  Georgia.  Tlio 
strife  in  Congress  over  the  lands  of  the  North- 
west delayed  the  surveys  and  the  bounties  so 
long  that  the  sohliers  of  tlie  North  almost  lost 
hope."  Finally,  there  "  was  a  meeting  of  oili- 
cers and  soldiers,  chielly  of  the  -Massachusetts, 
Rhode  Island  and  Connecticut  lines,  at  JSoston, 
JIarch  1,  1780,  when  they  formed  a  new  Ohio 
Company  for  the  purchase  and  settlement  of 
Western  hinds,  in  shares  of  $1,0<^'I.  General 
Putnam  |Uufiis],  General  Samuel  ..  Parsons, 
and  the  Rev.  ^Manasseh  Cutler,  were  made  the 
directors,  and  selected  for  their  purchase  the 
lands  on  the  Ohio  River  situated  on  both  sides  of 
the  -^luskingum,  and  iiiimeiUately  west  of  the 
Seven  Ranges.  The  treasury  board  in  those 
days  were  the  commissioners  of  public  lands,  but 
with  no  powers  to  enter  into  alisoliite  sales  un- 
less such  were  approved  by  Congress.  W'eeks 
and  months  were  lost  in  waiting  for  a  quorum 
of  that  body  to  assemble.  This  was  effected  on 
the  nth  of  July,  and  Dr.  Cutler,  deputed  by  his 
colleagues,  was  in  attendance,  but  was  cou.stantly 
baffled  in  pursuing  his  objects.  .  .  .  The  mem- 
bers were  disposed  to  in.sert  conditions  which 
were  not  satisfactory  to  the  Ohio  Company. 
Hut  the  doctor  carried  his  point  by  formally  in- 
timating that  he  should  retire,  and  seek  better 
terms  with  some  of  the  States,  which  were  offer- 
ing their  lands  at  half  the  price  Congress  was  to 
receive.  The  grant  to  the  Ohio  Company,  upon 
the  terms  proposed,  was  voted  by  Congress,  and 
the  contract  formally  signed  October  37,  1787, 
by  the  treasury  board,  and  by  Dr.  Cutler  and 
Winthrop  Sargent,  as  agents  of  the  Ohio  Com- 
pany. Two  companies  including  surveyors, 
boat-builders,  carpenters,  smiths,  farmers  and 
laborers,  48  persons  in  all,  with  their  outfit,  were 
sent  forwaril  in  the  following  months  of  Decem- 
ber and  January,  under  General  Putnam  as 
leader  and  superintendent.  Thev  united  in  Feb- 
ruary on  the  Youghlogheny  River  and  con- 
stracted  boats.  .  .  .  Enbarking  with  their  stores 
they  descended  the  Ohio,  and  on  the  7th  of  April, 
1788,  landed  at  the  Mi  skingum.  On  the  upper 
point,  opposite  Fort  Ilarmar,  they  founded  their 
town,  which  at  Boston  had  first  been  named 
Adelphia.  At  the  first  meeting  of  the  directors, 
held  on  the  ground  July  2d,  the  name  of  Marietta 
was  rdopted,  in  honor  of  the  French  Queen 
Marie  Antoinette,  and  compounded  of  the  first 
and  last  syllables." — R.  King,  Ohio,  eh.  8. 

Also  in:  W.  P.  and  J.  P.  C!utler,  Life,  Jour- 
nnln  ami  Cov.  of  Ittc.  M(t}iitiineh  Hutler,  v.  \,  ch. 
4-7  (iiul  0.— C.  M.  Walker,  lliitt.  oj  Athens 
Count!/,  Ohio.  ch.  2. 

A.  D.  1787.  —The  great  O.'dinance  for  its 
government. — Perpetual  Exclusion  of  Slavery. 
—  "Congress  at  intervals  discussed  the  future  of 
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this  great  domain,  but  for  a  while  little  progress 
was  made  except  t  >  estnblLsli  tlmt  Cotigre.s-s 
could  divide  the  territory  11.1  might  seem  hest. 
Natlian  Dane  came  forward  with  a  motion  for  a 
<'ommittee  to  plan  .some  temporary  scheme  of 
government.  A  committee  on  thi.s  point  re- 
ported (May  10,  178(1)  tliat  the  i.umber  of  States 
should  be  fron\  two  to  five,  to  be  admitted  as 
States  according  to  .Jeffer-ion's  proposition,  but 
the  ([uestion  of  slavery  in  them  was  left  open. 
Kothing  definite  was  done  till  a  committee  — 
Johnson  of  Connecticut,  Pinckney  of  South 
Carolina,  Smith  of  New  York,  Dane  of  Massa- 
chusetts, and  Henry  of  Maryland  —  reported  on 
April  26,  1787,  'An  ordinance  for  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Western  territory,'  and  after  various 
jimendmeiits  it  was  fairly  transcrit)ed  for  a  third 
reading,  May  lOtli.  Further  consideration  was 
now  delayed  until  July.  It  was  at  this  point 
that  Manasseh  Cutler  appeared  in  New  York, 
«'ommissioncd  to  l)uy  laiul  for  the  Ohio  Company 
in  the  region  whose  future  was  to  be  determined 
by  tliis  ordinance,  ami  it  was  very  likely,  in 
part,  l)y  his  influence  that  those  features  of  the 
perfected  ordinance  as  passed  five  days  later, 
and  which  has  given  it  its  genenil  fame,  were 
introduced.  On  July  l)th  the  bill  was  referred 
to  a  new  committee,  of  which  a  majority  were 
Southern  nu'U,  Carrington  of  Virginia  taking  the 
chairmanship  from  Johnson;  Dane  and  Smith 
were  retained,  but  Richard  Henry  Lee  and  Keanof 
South  Carolina  supplanted  Pinckney  and  Henry. 
Tins  change  was  made  to  secure  the  Southern 
support;  on  the  other  hand,  acquiescence  in  the 
wishes  of  Northern  purchasers  of  lands  was 
•essential  in  any  business  outcome  of  the  move- 
ment. 'Up  to  this  time,'  says  Poole,  'tliere 
were  no  articles  of  compact  in  the  bill,  no  anti- 
slavery  clause,  nothing  about  lilwrty  of  co'i- 
science  or  of  the  press,  the  right  of  habeas  cor- 
pus, or  of  trial  by  jury,  or  the  equal  distribution 
of  estjites.  The  clause  that,  "religion,  morality, 
and  knowledge  l)eing  necessary  to  good  govern- 
ment and  the  happiness  of  mankind,  schools  and 
the  means  of  education  shall  be  forever  encour- 
aged," was  not  there.'  These  omissions  were  the 
New  England  ideas,  which  had  long  before  this 
been  engrafted  on  tlie  Constitution  of  Massichu- 
setts.  This  new  committee  reported  the  bill,  em- 
iKxiying  all  these  provisions  except  the  anti-slav- 
ery clause,  on  the  11th,  and  the  next  day  this  and 
other  amendmentji  were  made.  On  the  13th, 
but  one  voice  was  raised  against  the  bill  on  its 
final  passage,  and  that  came  from  Yates  of  New 
York.  Poole  intimates  that  it  was  the  promise  of 
the  governorship  of  the  territory  under  tlie  ordi- 
nance which  induced  St.  Clair,  tlien  President  of 
Congress,  to  lend  it  his  countenance.  The  prom- 
ise, if  such  it  was,  was  fulfilled,  and  St.  Clair 
became  the  first  governor."— J.  Winsor  and  E. 
Chanuing,  Territorial  Aequitntitim  and  Divimons 
{Narrative  and  Crit.  Hist,  of  Am.,  r.  7,  app.). 
Also  in  ;  B.  A.  Hinsdale,  The  Old  Northwett, 
eh.  15.— W.  F.  Poole,  Doetor  Cutler  and  the  Or- 
dinance of  1787  (North  Am.  licv.,  Apr.,  187*!.- 
W.  P.  and  J.  P.  Cutler,  Life  of  Manamteh  Cutler, 
».  t,  ch.  8.— J.  P.  Dunn,  Jr.,  Indiana,  ch.  5.— 
T.  Donaldson,  Tlie  I'ublie  Domain,  pp.  149-150. 
— J.  A.  Barrett,  Evolution  of  the  Ordinance  of 
1787  (rnir.  of  Nebraska,  Seminary  Papers,  18"^" 
—J.  P.  Dunn,  ed.,  Slavery  Petitions  (Ind. 
Soe.,  V.  2,  no.  12).— See,  also,  Education,  ^icj- 
KBN:  Amkkica:  A.  D.  1785-1880. 


The  following  is  the  text  of  the  "Ordinance 
for  the  Oovernment  of  the  Territory  of  the 
United  States  Northwest  of  the  River  Ohio," 
conuuonly  known  as  the  "Ordinance  of  1787": 
"Be  it  ordained  by  the  United  States  in  Con- 
gress assembled,  Thaf  the  said  territory,  for 
the  purposes  of  tenprrary  government,  l)e  one 
district,  subject,  however,  to  be  divided  into 
two  districts,  as  future  circumstances  may,  in 
tlie  opinion  of  Congress,  make  it  expedient 
Be  it  ordained  by  tlie  authority  aforesaid.  That 
the  estates,  both  of  resident  and  non-resident 
jjroprii^ors  in  tlie  said  territory,  dying  intes- 
tate, shall  descend  to,  and  be  distributed  among, 
their  children,  and  the  descendants  of  a  de- 
ceased child,  in  eiiuai  parts;  the  descendants 
of  a  deceased  child  or  grandchild  to  take  the 
share  of  their  deceased  parent  in  equal  parts 
among  them :  And  where  there  shall  bo  no  chil- 
dren or  descendants,  then  in  equal  parts  to  the 
next  of  kin  in  equal  degree ;  and,  among  collat- 
erals, the  cliildren  of  a  deceased  brother  or  sister 
of  the  intestate  shall  have,  in  equal  parts  among 
them,  their  deceased  parents'  share;  and  there 
shall,  in  no  case,  be  a  distinction  between  kin- 
dred of  tlie  whole  and  half-blood ;  saving,  in  all 
cases,  to  the  widow  of  the  intestate  her  third 
part  of  the  real  estate  for  life,  and  one- third 
part  of  the  personal  estate ;  and  this  law,  relative 
to  descents  and  dower,  shall  remain  in  full  force 
until  altered  by  the  legislature  of  the  district. 
And,  until  the  governor  and  judges  shall  adopt 
laws  as  hereinafter  mentioned,  estates  in  tlie  said 
territory  may  be  devised  or  beijueathed  by  wills 
in  writing,  signed  and  sealed  by  him  or  her,  in 
whom  the  estate  may  be  (being  of  full  age,)  and 
attes*  .  by  three  witnesses;  and  real  estates 
"-..y  )!■  i,oi..eyed  by  lease  and  release,  or  bar- 
gain :ind  side,  signed,  sealed,  and  delivered  by 
the  person,  being  of  I'ull  age,  in  whom  the  estate 
may  be,  and  attested  by  two  witnesses,  provided 
sucli  wills  be  duly  proved,  and  such  conveyances 
be  acknowledgeif,  or  the  execution  thereof  duly 
proved,  and  be  recorded  within  one  year  after 
proper  magistrates,  courts,  and  registers  shall 
be  appointed  for  tliat  purpose;  and  personal 
property  may  be  transferred  by  delivery;  sav- 
ing, however  to  the  French  and  Canadian  in- 
habitants, and  other  settlers  of  the  Kaskaskias, 
St.  Vincents,  and  the  neighboring  villages  who 
liave  heretofore  professed  themselves  citizens  of 
Virginia,  their  laws  and  customs  now  in  force 
among  them,  relative  to  the  descent  and  convey- 
ance of  property.  Be  it  ordained  by  the  author- 
ity aforesaid,  That  tliere  shall  be  appointed, 
from  time  to  time,  by  Congress,  a  governor, 
whose  commission  shall  continue  in  force  for  the 
term  of  three  years,  unless  sooner  revoked  by 
Congress;  he  sliall  reside  in  the  district,  and 
have  a  freehold  estate  therein  in  1,000  acres  of 
land,  while  in  the  exercise  of  his  office.  There 
shall  be  appointed,  from  time  to  time,  by  Con- 
gress, a  secretary,  whose  commission  shall  con- 
tinue in  force  uir  four  years  unless  sooner  re- 
voked ;  he  shall  reside  in  the  district,  and  have  a 
freehold  estate  therein  in  500  acres  of  land,  while 
in  the  exercise  of  his  oflice ;  it  shall  be  his  duty 
to  keep  and  preserve  the  acts  and  laws  passed 
by  the  legislature,  and  the  public  records  of  the 
district,  and  the  proceedings  of  the  governor  in 
Ills  Executive  department;  and  transmit  authen- 
tic copies  of  such  acts  and  proceedings,  every 
six  months,  to  the  Secretary  of  Congress:  There 
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shall  also  be  appointed  a  court  to  consist  of 
three  judges,  any  two  of  whom  to  form  a  court, 
who  sliall  have  a  common  law  jurisdiction,  and 
reside  in  the  district,  and  have  each  therein  a 
freehold  estate  in  500  acres  of  land  while  in  the 
exercise  of  their  offices ;  and  their  commissions 
shall  continue  in  force  during  goo<l  behavior. 
Tlie  governor  and  judges,  or  a  majority  of  them, 
shall  adopt  and  publisli  in  the  district  such  laws 
of  the  original  States,  criminal  and  civil,  as  may 
be  necessary  and  best  suited  to  the  circum- 
stances of  the  district,  and  report  them  to  Con- 
f;res3  from  time  to  time :  which  laws  shall  be  in 
-orce  in  the  district  until  the  organization  of  the 
General  Assembly  therein,  unless  disapproved 
of  by  Congress;  but,  afterwards,  the  legislature 
shall  have  authority  to  alter  them  as  they  shall 
think  fit.  The  governor,  for  the  time  being, 
shall  be  commander-in-chief  of  the  militia,  ap- 
point and  commission  all  officers  in  the  same 
below  the  rank  of  general  officers;  all  general 
officers  shall  be  appointed  and  commissioned  by 
Congress.  Previous  to  the  organization  of  the 
General  Assembly,  the  governor  shall  appoint 
such  magistrates  and  other  civil  officers,  in  each 
county  or  township,  as  he  shall  find  necessary 
for  the  prcservntion  of  the  peace  and  goo«l  order 
in  the  same :  r  the  General  Assembly  shall 

be  organized,  i  i)0wcrs  and  duties  of  the  magis- 
trates and  other  civil  officers,  shall  be  regulated 
and  defined  by  the  said  assembly ;  but  all  magis- 
trates and  other  civil  officers,  not  herein  other- 
wise directed,  shall,  during  the  continuance  of 
this  temporary  government,  be  appointed  by  the 
governor.  For  the  prevention  of  crimes  and  in- 
juries, the  laws  to  be  adopted  or  made  shall 
have  force  in  all  parts  of  the  district,  and  for  the 
execution  of  process,  criminal  and  civil,  the 
governor  shall  make  proper  divisions  thereof; 
and  he  shall  proceed,  from  time  to  time,  as  cir- 
cumstances may  require,  to  lay  out  the  parts 
of  the  district  m  which  the  Indian  titles  shall 
have  been  extinguished,  into  counties  and  town- 
ships, subject,  however,  to  such  alterations  as 
may  thereafter  be  made  by  the  legislature.  So 
soon  as  there  shall  be  5,000  free  male  inhabitants 
of  full  age  in  the  district,  upon  giving  proof 
thereof  to  the  governor,  they  shall  receive 
authority,  -"-ith  time  and  place,  to  elect  repre- 
sentatives from  their  counties  or  townships  to 
represent  them  in  the  General  Assembly:  Pro- 
vided, That,  for  every  500  free  male  inhabitants, 
there  shall  be  one  representative,  and  so  on  oro- 
gressively  with  the  number  of  free  mal  in- 
Iiabitants,  shall  the  right  of  representation 
increase,  until  the  number  of  representatives 
shall  amount'  to  25;  after  which,  the  number 
and  pronortion  of  representatives  shall  be  regu- 
lated by  the  legislature :  Provided,  Tliat  no  per- 
son be  eligible  or  qualified  to  act  as  a  represen- 
tative unless  he  shall  have  been  a  citizen  of  one 
of  the  United  States  three  years,  and  be  a  res- 
ident in  the  district,  or  unless  he  shall  have 
resided  in  the  district  three  years ;  and,  in  eitlier 
case,  shall  likewise  hold  in  his  own  right,  in  fee 
simple,  200  acres  of  land  within  the  same :  Pro- 
vided, also.  That  a  freehold  in  50  acres  of  land 
in  the  district,  having  been  a  citizeu  of  one  of 
the  States,  and  being  resident  in  the  district,  or 
the  like  freehold  and  two  years  residence  in  the 
district,  shall  be  necessary  to  qualify  a  man  as 
an  elector  of  a  representative.  The  representa- 
tives thus  elected,  shall  serve  for  the  term  of 


two  years;  and,  in  case  of  the  death  of  a  repre- 
sentative, or  removal  fr(mi  office,  the  governor 
shall  issue  a  writ  to  the  county  or  township  for 
which  he  was  a  member,  to  elect  another  in  liis 
stead,  to  serve  for  the  residue  of  the  term.  The 
General  Assembly,  or  Legislature,  shall  consist 
of  the  governor,  legislative  council,  and  a  house 
of  representatives.  The  legislative  council  shall 
consist  of  five  members,  to  continue  in  office 
five  years,  unless  sooner  removed  by  Congress; 
any  three  of  whom  to  be  a  quorum:  and  the 
members  of  the  council  shall  be  nominated  and 
appointed  in  the  following  manner,  to  wit :  As 
soon  as  representatives  shall  be  elected,  the  gov- 
ernor shall  appoint  a  time  and  place  for  them  to 
meet  together;  and,  when  met,  they  shall  nomi- 
nate ten  persons,  residents  in  the  district,  and 
each  possessed  of  a  freehold  in  500  acres  of  land, 
and  return  their  names  to  Congress;  five  of 
whom  Congress  shall  appoint  and  commission  to 
serve  as  aforesaid;  and,  wlienever  a  vacancy 
shall  happen  in  the  council,  by  death  or  removal 
from  office,  the  house  of  representatives  shall 
nominate  two  persons,  qualified  as  aforesaid,  for 
each  va(  Ticy,  and  return  their  names  to  Con- 
gress ;  oik  of  whom  Congress  shall  appoint  and 
commission  for  the  residue  of  the  term.  And 
every  five  years  ^our  months  at  least  before  the 
expiration  of  thu  time  of  service  of  the  members 
of  council,  the  said  house  shall  nominate  ten 
persons,  qualified  as  aforesaid,  and  return  their 
names  to  Congress;  five  of  whom  Congress  sliall 
appoint  and  commission  to  serve  as  members  of 
the  council  five  years,  unless  sooner  removed. 
And  the  governor,  legislative  council,  and  house 
of  represen'atives,  shall  have  authority  to  make 
laws  in  all  cases,  for  the  good  government  of  the 
district,  not  repugnant  to  the  principles  and 
articles  in  this  ordinance  establip''<'d  and  de- 
clared. And  all  bills,  having  passeii  by  a  ma- 
jority in  the  house,  and  by  a  majority  in  the 
council,  shall  be  referred  to  the  governor  for  his 
assent ;  but  no  liill,  or  legislative  act  whatever, 
shall  be  of  any  force  witho.i;  his  assent.  The 
guvc-nor  shall  have  power  to  convene,  pro- 
rogue, and  dissolve  the  General  Assembly,  when, 
in  his  opinion,  it  shall  be  "expedient.  The  gov- 
ernor, judges,  legislative  council,  secretary,  and 
such  other  officers  as  Congress  shall  appoint  in 
the  district,  shall  take  an  oatli  or  affirmation  of 
fidelity  and  of  office;  the  governor  before  the 
PrPH'dont  of  Congress,  and  all  other  officers  before 
the  go\  ernor.  As  soon  as  a  legislature  shall  be 
formed  in  the  district,  the  council  and  house 
asscmblel  in  one  room,  shall  have  authority,  by 
joint  ball  it,  to  elect  a  delegate  to  Congress,  wlio 
shall  hav;  a  seat  in  Congress,  with  a  right  of 
debating  but  not  of  voting  during  this  tempo- 
rary government.  And,  for  extending  the  fun- 
damental principles  of  civil  and  religious  liberty, 
which  form  tlie  basis  whereon  these  republics, 
their  laws  and  constitutions  are  erected ;  to  fix 
and  establish  those  principles  as  the  basis  of  all 
laws,  constitutions,  and  governments,  which 
forever  hereafter  shall  be  formed  in  the  said  ter- 
ritory: to  provide  also  for  tlie  establishment  of 
States,  and  permanent  government  tlierein,  and 
for  their  admission  to  a  share  in  the  federal 
councils  on  an  equal  footing  witli  tlie  original 
States,  at  as  early  periods  as  may  be  consistent 
with  the  general  interest;  It  is  liereby  ordained 
and  declared  by  the  authority  aforesaid.  That 
the  following  articles  shall    be    considered   as 
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nrliclcs  of  ((iiiipiict  between  tli(^  orifriiml  States 
mill  the  peojjlcr  and  Statis  in  the  said  tcrrito.  - 
and  forever  remain  UHalteral)le,  unless  by  com- 
mon consent,  to  wil  ■  Art.  ist.  No  person,  de- 
meaning  himself  in  a  peaceable  and  orderly 
manner,  shall  ever  be  molested  on  account  of 
his  mode  of  worsliiji  or  religions  sentiments,  in 
the  said  territory.  Art.  2d.  The  inhabitants  of 
tli<'  said  territory  shall  always  lie  entitled  to  the 
bi'iielils  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  and  of  the 
trial  by  jury;  of  a  pro|iortionatu  representation 
of  i(!  people  n  the  legislature;  and  of  judicial 
pro,  ecdings  according  to  the  course  of  the  com- 
mon law. '  All  persons  shall  be  bailable,  unless 
for  capital  olVences,  where  the  proof  shall  be 
evident  or  the  presuni|)tion  great,  All  tines  shall 
be  moderate;  and  no  cruel  or  unusual  punish- 
ments shall  be  iiillicted.  No  man  shall  be  de- 
prived of  his  liberty  or  property, .but  by  the  judg- 
ment of  his  jieers  or  the  law  of  the  land;  and, 
should  the  public;  exigencies  make  it  necessary, 
for  the  common  preservation,  to  take  any  person's 
property,  or  to  demand  his  iiarticular  services,  full 
com|)en"sation  shall  be  made  for  the  same.  And, 
in  the  just  ]ireservation  of  riglits  and  property, 
it  is  understood  and  declared,  that  no  law  ought 
ever  to  be  made,  or  have  force  in  tlie  said  terri- 
tory, that  shall,  in  any  manner  whatever,  inter- 
fere with  or  alfect  private  contracts  or  engage- 
ments, bona  tide,  and  witho\it  fraud,  previously 
formed.  Art.  3d.  Religion,  morality,  and 
know  ledge,  being  necessary  to  good  government 
and  the  happiness  of  mankind,  schools  and  the 
means  of  education  shall  forever  be  encouraged. 
The  utmost  good  faith  shall  always  be  observed 
towards  the  Indians;  their  lands  and  property 
ahull  never  be  taken  from  them  without  their 
consent;  and,  in  their  property,  riglits,  and  lib- 
erty, they  shall  never  be  invaded  or  disturbed, 
unless  in  just  and  lawful  wars  authorized  by 
Congress;  but  laws  founded  in  justice  and  liii- 
mniiity,  slmll,  from  time  to  time,  be  made  for 
preventing  wrongs  being  done  to  tliem,  and  for 
preserving  peace  and  friendship  witli  them. 
Art.  .jth.  The  said  territory,  and  the  States 
whicli-  may  be  formed  therein,  sliall  forever  re- 
main !i  part  of  this  confederacy  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  subject  to  the  Articles  of 
Confederation,  and  to  such  alterations  therein  as 
shall  be  constitutionally  made;  and  to  all  the 
acts  and  ordinances  of  the  United  States  in  Con- 
gress assembled,  conformable  thereto.  The  iu- 
iiabitjints  and  settlers  in  the  said  territory  shall 
be  subject  to  pay  a  part  of  the  federal  debts 
contracted  or  to  lie  contracted,  and  a  pi  •  'portional 
part  of  the  expenses  of  government,  10  be  ap- 
portioned on  then»  by  Congress  according  to  the 
same  common  rule  and  measure  by  which  rp- 
piirtionments  thereof  shall  be  made  on  the  otner 
Slates;  and  the  taxes,  for  paying  their  propor- 
tion, shall  be  laiil  and  levied  by  the  a\ithority 
and  direction  of  the  legislatures  o"f  the  ilistrict  or 
districts,  or  new  States,  as  in  the  original  States, 
within  the  time  agreed  upon  by  the  United 
St4ites  in  Congress  assembled.  The  legislatures 
of  those  districts  or  new  States,  shall  never  in- 
terfere with  the  primary  dispostd  of  the  soil  by 
the  United  States  in  Congress  ussemblcd,  nor 
with  any  regulations  Congress  may  find  neces- 
sary for  securing  the  title  in  such  soil  to  the 
bona  tide  purchasc-rs.  No  tax  shall  lie  imposed 
on  lauds  the  property  of  the  United  States;  and, 
in  no  case,   shall    nonresident    proprietors    be 


taxed  higlier  than  residents.  The  navigable 
waters  leading  into  the  .Mississippi  an  '.Law- 
rence, and  the  carrying  places  betwcci  .e  same, 
shall  be  common  liighways,  and  forevrr  free,  as 
well  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  .sind  territory  as  to 
the  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  those  of 
any  other  States  that  may  be  admitted  into  the 
Confederacj',  without  any  tax,  impost,  or  duty, 
tlierefor.  Art.  5th.  There  shall  be  formed  m 
the  said  territory,  not  less  than  three  nor  more 
than  live  Stales;  and  the  boundnriesof  the  States, 
as  soon  as  Virginia  shall  alter  her  act  of  cession, 
and  consent  to  the  same,  slmll  become  tixed  and 
established  as  follows,  to  wit;  Tlie  Western 
Stat(!  in  the  said  territory,  shall  be  bounded  by 
the  .Mississippi,  tlie  Ohio,  and  Wabash  rivers;  a 
direct  line  drawn  from  the  Wabash  and  Post 
St.  Vincent's,  due  North,  to  the  territorial  line 
between  the  United  States  and  Canada;  and,  by 
the  said  territorial  line,  to  the  Lake  of  the  Woods 
an<l  Jlississippi.  The  middle  State  sliall  be 
bounded  by  tlie  .said  direct  line,  the  Wabash  from 
I'ost  Vincent's,  to  the  Ohio ;  by  the  Ohio,  by  a  di- 
rect line,  drawn  due  North  from  the  mouth  of  tlie 
Great  Miami,  to  the  said  territorial  line,  anil  by 
the  said  territorial  line.  The  Kastern  State  shall 
be  bounded  by  the  last  mentioned  direct  line,  the 
Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  and  the  said  territorial  line: 
Provided,  however,  mid  it  is  further  understood 
and  declared,  that  the  boundaries  of  tliese  three 
States  shall  be  subject  so  far  to  be  altered,  that,  if 
Congress  shall  hereaitcr  find  it  expedient,  tliey 
shall  have  authority  to  form  one  or  two  States  in 
that  part  of  the  said  territory  which  lies  North  of 
an  East  and  West  line  drawn  through  the  South- 
erly bend  or  extreme  of  lake  Micliigan.  And, 
whenever  any  of  the  siud  States  shall  have  60,000 
free  inhabitants  therein,  sucli  State  shall  be  admit- 
ted, by  its  delegates,  into  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  ou  an  equal  footing  with  the  origi- 
nal States  in  all  respects  whatever,  and  shall  be  at 
liberty  to  form  a  permanent  constitution  and  State 
government ;  Provided,  the  constitution  and  gov- 
ernment so  to  be  formed,  shall  be  republican,  and 
in  conformity  to  the  principles  contained  iu 
these  articles ;  and,  so  far  as  it  can  lie  consistent 
with  the  general  interest  of  tlie  confederacy, 
such  admission  shall  be  allowed  at  an  earlier 
period,  and  when  there  may  be  a  less  number  of 
free  inhabitants  in  the  State  than  60,000.  Art. 
6th.  There  shall  be  neither  slavery  nor  involnu- 
tary  servitude  in  the  said  territory,  otherwise 
than  in  the  punishment  of  crimes,  whereof  the 
party  shall  have  been  duly  convicted :  Provided, 
always.  That  any  person  escaping  into  the  same, 
from  wliom  labor  or  service  is  lawfully  claimed 
in  any  one  of  the  original  States,  such  fugitive 
may  be  lawfully  reclaimed  and  conveyed  to  the 
person  claiming  his  or  her  labor  or  service  as 
aforesaid.  Be  it  ordained  by  tlie  authority  afore- 
said. That  the  resolutions  of  the  Sikl  of  April, 
1784,  relative  to  the  subject  of  tills  ordinance,  be, 
and  the  same  are  hereby,  repealed  and  declared 
null  and  void.  Done  by  the  United  States,  in 
Congress  assembled,  the  13tli  day  of  July,  in 
the  year  of  our  Lord  1787,  and  of  their  sover- 
eignty and  independence  the  twelfth." 

A.  D.  1788-1802. — Extinguished  by  divis- 
ions.— Creation  of  the  Territory  of  Indiana 
and  the  State  of  Ohio. — "  Arthur  St.  Clair  was 
appointed  governor  by  the  Congress  [of  the  Con- 
federation] February  1,  1788,  and  Winthrop 
Sargent' secretary.    August  7th,  1789,  Congress 
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[under  the  federal  ennstitutioii],  in  view  of  tlio 
new  nielliod  of  a|)])()intinent  of  ollieers  as  pro- 
vided in  tlie  (Jonstilution.  passed  an  aincndatiiry 
act  to  llie  Ordinance  of  1787,  providing  for  tlio 
nomination  of  ollieers  fur  the  Territory  by  the 
President.  .  .  .  August  8,  1789,  President  Wash- 
ington sent  to  th('  Senate  the  names  of  Artluir 
St.  Clair  for  governor,  Winthrop  Sargfuit  for 
secretary,  and  Samuel.  Ilolden  I'ar.sons,  John 
Cleves  Symmes,  and  William  JJarton,  for  judges. 
.  They  were  all  confirmed.  President  Wash- 
ington intliis  message  designated  the  country  as 
'The  WesliTn  Territory.'  The  supremo  court 
was  established  at  Cincinnati  ( .  .  .  named  by 
St.  Clair  in  honor  of  the  Society  of  the  C'ineiii- 
nati,  lie  having  been  president  of  tlie  branch 
society  in  Pennsylvania).  St.  Clair  remained 
governor  until  November  23,  1803.  Winthroj) 
Sargent  afterwards,  in  1708,  went  to  Mississippi 
as  governor  of  that  Territory.  William  Henry 
Harrison  became  secretary  in  1797,  representing 
it  in  Congress  in  1799-1800,  and  he  bec'ame  gov- 
ernor of  the  Territory  of  Indiana  in  1800.  May 
7,  1800,  Congress,  upon  petition,  divided  this 
[Northwest]  Territory  into  two  separate  govern- 
ments. Indiana  Territory  was  created,  with  its 
capital  at  St.  Vincennes,  and  from  that  portion 
of  the  Northwest  Territory  west  of  a  line  begin- 
ning opjwsit'j  the  mouth  of  the  Kentucky  River 
in  Kentucky,  and  running  north  to  the  Canada 
line.  The  eastern  portion  now  became  the 
'Territory  Northwest  of  the  river  Ohio,'  with  its 
capital  at  Chillicothe.  This  portion,  Nov.  29, 
1802,  was  admitted  into  the  Union.  .  .  .  The 
territory  northwest  of  the  river  Ohio  ceased  to 
exist  as  a  political  division  after  the  admission 
of  the  State  of  Ohio  into  the  Union,  Nov.  39, 
1802,  although  in  acts  of  Congress  it  was  fre- 
quently referred  to  and  its  forms  affixed  by 
legislation  to  other  political  divisions." — T.  Doii- 
aldso?!.  The  Public  Domain,  pp.  Ir)9-1G0. 

Also  in  :  J.  Burnet,  Koteit  on  the  Settlement  of 
theN.  W.  Territory,  cli.  14-20.— C.  At  water,  7/i«i. 
of  Ohio,  periml  2. — J.  B  Dillon,  Hist,  of  Indiana, 
eh.  19-31.— W.  H.  Smith,  The  St.  Clair  Papers, 
t.  1,  eh.  6-9. 

A.  D.  1790-1795.— Indian  war.— The  dis- 
astrous expeditions  of  Harmar  and  St.  Clair 
and  Wayne's  decisive  victory. — The  Green- 
ville Treaty. —  "The  Northwestern  Indians,  at 
Washington's  installation,  ninnbered,  according 
to  varying  estimates,  from  20,000  to  40,000  souls. 
Of  these  the  Wabash  tribes  bad  for  years  been 
the  scourge  of  the  new  Kentucky  settlers.  So 
constant,  mdeed,  was  bloodshed  and  retaliation, 
that  the  soil  of  this  earliest  of  States  beyond  the 
mountains  acquired  the  name  of  '  the  dark  and 
bloody  ground.'  A  broad  river  interposed  no 
sufficient  barricade  to  these  deadly  encounters. 
.  .  .  What  with  their  own  inadmissublc  claims 
to  territory,  and  tliis  continuous  war  to  the 
knife,  all  the  tribes  of  the  Northwestern  country 
were  now  so  maddened  against  the  United  States 
that  the  first  imi)erativo  necessity,  uidcss  we 
chose  to  abandon  the  Western  settlements  alto- 
gether, was  to  chastise  the  Indians  into  subnus- 
sion.  .  .  .  Brigadier-General  Harmar,  who  com- 
manded the  small  force  of  United  Suites  regulars 
in  the  Territory,  was  ...  a  Revolutionary  vet- 
eran. Our  frontier  military  stations  extended  as 
far  as  Vincennes,  on  the  Wabash,  which  Major 
Hamtranck,  aCauttdian.Prenchman,  commanded. 
The  British  commuudout  was  at  Detroit,  whence 


he  communicated  constantly  with  the  Governor- 
General  of  the  provinces.  Lord  Dnrcbester,  by 
whose  in.stigation  the  Northwestern  Indians  at 
lliis  period  were  studiotisly  ke|)t  at  enmity  with 
the  United  States.  .  .  .  A  fornndable  expedition 
against  the  Indians  was  determined  upon  by  the 
President  aiul  St.  (llair  [Governor  of  the  North- 
west Territory];  and  in  the  fall  of  the  year  11790] 
General  Ilarnnir  set  out  frimi  Fort  Washington 
for  the  .Miami  country,  witli  a  force  numbering 
somewhat  less  than  1,.'")0(I,  near  three-fourths  of 
whimi  were  militia  raiseil  in  Western  Pennsyl- 
vania and  Kentucky."  Successful  at  first,  the 
campaign  ended  in  a  disastrous  defeat  on  the 
Mauinee.— J.  Schouler,  Jlixt.  of  the  U.  S.,  eh.  3, 
fret.  1  (i).  1).  —  "The  remnant  of  his  army  which 
Harmar  led  back  to  Cincinnati  [lAnt  Washing- 
ton) had  the  uns\ibdued  savages  almo.st  contin- 
ually at  their  heels.  As  a  rei>uke  to  the  hostile 
tribes  the  expedition  was  an  utter  failure,  a  fact 
which  was  soon  made  manifest.  Indian  attacks 
on  the  settlers  inunediately  became  bolder.  .  .  . 
lOvery  block  house  in  the  territorv  was  soon  al- 
most in  a  state  of  siege.  .  .  .  AV^ashington  was 
authorized  to  raise  an  army  of  3,000  men  for  the 
])roteeti(m  of  the  Northwest.  The  command  of 
this  army  was  given  to  St.  Clair.  At  the  same 
time  a  corps  of  Kentucky  volunteers  was  selected 
and  placed  under  General  Charles  Scott.  The 
iCentuekians  dashed  into  the  Wabash  country, 
scattered  the  Indians,  burned  their  villages  and 
returned  with  a  crowd  of  jirisoners.  The  more 
pretentious  expedition  of  St.  Clair  was  not  to  bo 
ac'complislied  with  so  (itr^  a  military  flourish. 
Like  Harmar's  army,  that  led  by  St.  Clair  was 
feeble  in  discipline,  and  disturbed  by  jealousies. 
The  agents  of  the  Governtnent  equipped  the  ex- 
pedition in  a  shameful  manner,  delivering  useless 
muskets,  supplying  powder  that  would  scarcely 
b\irn,  and  neglecting  entirely  a  large  number  of 
necessary  supplies ;  so  that  after  St.  Clair  with  his 
3.300  regulars  and  000  militia  had  marched  from 
Ludlow's  Station,  north  of  Cincinnati,  he  found 
himself  under  the  necessity  of  delaying  the  march 
to  secure  supplies.  The  militia  deserted  in  great 
numbers.  For  the  purpose  of  coi)turing  desert- 
ers and  bringing  up  belated  supplies,  one  of  the 
best  regiments  in  the  army  was  sent  southward. 
While  waiting  on  one  of  the  branches  of  the 
Wabash  for  the  return  of  this  regiment  the  main 
force  was  on  the  fourth  of  November,  1791,  sur- 
rounded and  attacked  by  the  lurking  Indians. 
At  the  first  yell  of  the  savages  scores  of  the  terri- 
fied militia  dropped  their  guns  and  bolted.  St. 
Clair,  who  for  some  days  had  been  too  ill  to  sit 
>ipon  a  horse,  now  exerted  all  his  strengtli  in  an 
effort  to  rally  the  wavering  troops,  llis  horses 
were  all  killed,  and  his  hat  and  clothing  were 
ripped  by  the  bullets.  But  the  lines  broke,  the 
men  scattered  and  the  artillery  was  captured. 
Those  who  stood  their  ground  fell  in  their  tracks 
.  till  the  fields  were  covered  by  600  dead  and  dy- 
ing men.  At  last  a  retreat  was  ordered.  .  .  . 
For  many  miles,  over  a  track  littered  with  coats, 
hats,  boots  and  powder  horps,  the  whooping  vic- 
tors chased  the  routed  survivors  of  St.  Clair's 
army.  It  was  a  ghastly  defeat.  The  face  of 
every  settlor  in  Ohio  blanched  at  the  news. 
Kentucky  was  thrown  into  excitement  and  even 
Western  Pennsylvania  nervously  petitioned  for 
protection.  8t.  Clair  was  criticised  and  insulted. 
A  comjdttee  of  Congress  found  him  without 
blame.    But    he   bod    been   defeated,    and   uo 
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amount  of  ri-iisoning  could  unlink  his  name  from 
the  tniffedy  of  the  dark  November  morning. 
Every  effort  was  made  to  win  over  th<?  Indians 
before  making  anotlier  use  of  force.  Tlie  Gov- 
cnuDcnt  sent  peace  messengers  into  the  North- 
west. In  one  manner  or  anotlier  nearly  every 
one  of  tlic  messengers  was  murdered.  The  In- 
dians wlio  listened  at  all  would  hear  of  no  terms 
of  peace  that  did  not  promise  the  removal  of  the 
whites  from  the  nortliern  aide  of  the  Ohio.  Tlie 
Britisli  urged  the  tribes  to  make  this  extreme 
demand.  Spain  also  sent  mischief-makers  into 
tlie  camps  of  the  exultant  red  men.  .  .  .  More 
blcKHlshed  became  inevitable;  and  in  execution 
of  this  last  report  came  one  of  the  most  popular 
of  the  Revolutionary  chieftains — 'Mad  An- 
thony '  Wayne.  Wayne  led  liis  army  from  Cin- 
cinnati in  October  of  1793.  He  advanced  care- 
fullv  in  the  path  taken  by  St.  Clair,  found  and 
burled  the  bones  of  St.  Clair's  600  lost,  wintered 
at  Qn'enville,  and  in  the  summer  of  1794  moved 
against  the  foe  with  strong  reinforcements  from 
Kentucky.  After  a  preliminary  skirmish  be- 
tween the  Indians  and  the  troops,  Wayne,  in  ac- 
cordance with  Ids  instructions,  made  a  last  offer 
of  peace.  The  offer  was  evasively  met,  and 
Wayne  pushed  oin.  On  the  morning  of  Wednes- 
day the  twentieth  of  August,  1794,  the  'legion' 
came  upon  the  united  tribes  of  Indians  encamped 
on  the  north  bank  of  the  Maiunee  and  there,  near 
the  rapids  of  the  Maumee,  the  Indians  were 
forced  to  face  .'he  most  alert  and  vigorous  enemy 
they  had  yet  ( ^countered.  The  same  daring 
tactics  that  had  carried  Stony  Point  and  made  An- 
thony Wayne  historic  were  here  directed  against 
the  Indian's  timlier  coverts.  .  .  .  Encouraging 
and  marshaling  the  Indians  were  painted  Cana- 
dian white  men  bearing  British  arms.  Many  of 
these  fell  in  tlie  heaps  of  dead  and  some  were 
captured.  When  Wayne  announced  his  victory 
he  declared  that  the  Indian  loss  was  greater  than 
that  incurred  by  the  entire  Federal  army  in  the 
war  with  Great  Britain.  Thus  ended  the  Indian 
reign  of  terror.  After  destroying  the  Indian 
crops  and  possessions.  In  sight  of  the  British  fort, 
Wayne  fell  back  to  Greenville  and  there  made  the 
celebrated  treaty  by  which  on  August  3,  1795, 
the  red  men  came  to  a  permanent  peace  with  the 
Thirteen  Fires.  From  Cincinnati  to  Campus 
Martins  Wayne's  victory  sent  a  thrill  of  relief. 
The  treaty,  ceding  to  the  Union  two  thirds  of  the 
present  State,  guaranteed  the  safety  of  all  settlere 
who  respected  the  Indians'  rights,  and  set  in  mo- 
tion once  more  the  machinery  of  immigration." 
—A.  Black,  The  Story  of  Ohio,  eh.  6. 

Also  in  :  A.  St.  Clair,  Narratice  of  Campaign. 
— C.  W.  Butterfleld,  Hist,  of  tlie  Oivtya,  ch.  23- 
30.— AV.  II.  Smith,  The  St.  Clair  Papers,  t..  2.— 
W.  L.  Stone,  Life  of  Brant,  v.  2,  ch.  10-12. 

A.  D.  i8ii.— Harrison's  campaign  against 
Tecumseh  and  his  League.— Battle  of  Tippe- 
canoe.   See  United  States  op  Am.  :  A.  D.  1811. 

NORTHWESTERN  OR  OREGON 
BOUNDARY  QUESTION,  Settlement  of 
the.  See  Ouegon:  A.  D.  1844-1846,  and  Ala- 
bama Claims:  A.  D.  1871. 

NORTHWESTERN  OR  SAN  JUAN 
WATER-BOUNDARY  QUESTION.  See 
San  .h-AN  Wateu-Boundaky  Question. 

NORTHWESTERN  PROVINCES  OF 
INDIA,  English  Acquisition  of  the.  Bee  In- 
dia; A.  U.  1798-1805. 


NORUMBEGA.— "Norembega,  or  Nonim- 
bega,  more  properly  called  Arambec  (Hakluyt, 
III.  167),  was,  in  liamusio's  map,  the  country 
embraced  within  Nova  Scotia,  southern  Niw 
Brunswick,  and  a  part  of  Maine.  I)e  Laet  con- 
fines it  to  a  district  about  the  mouth  of  the  Pe- 
nobscot. Wytfleit  and  other  early  writers  say 
that  it  had  a  capital  citv  of  the  same  name;  and 
in  several  old  maps  thi»  fabulous  metropolis  is 
laid  down,  with  towers  and  churches,  on  the 
river  Penobscot.  The  word  is  of  Indian  origin." 
—  P.  Parkman,  Pioneers  of  France  in  the  Neu) 
World:  Champlain,  ch.  1,  foot-note.  —  On  Gas- 
taldi's  map,  of  New  France,  made  in  1550,  "the 
name  'La  Nuova  Francia'  is  written  in  very 
large  letters,  indicating  probably  that  this  name 
is  meant  for  the  entire  country.  'Tlie  name  '  Terra 
de  Nurumbcga '  is  written  in  smaller  letters,  and 
appears  to  be  attached  only  to  the  peninsula  of 
Nova  Scotia.  Crignon,  however,  the  author  of 
the  discourse  which  this  map  is  intended  to  illus- 
trate, gives  to  this  name  a  far  greater  extent. 
He  says ;  '  Going  beyond  the  cape  of  the  Bretons, 
there  is  a  country  contiguous  to  this  cape,  the 
coast  of  which  trends  to  the  west  a  quarter  south- 
west to  the  country  of  Florida,  and  runs  along 
for  a  good  500  leagues;  which  coast  was  dis- 
covered fifteen  years  ago  by  Master  Giovanni  da 
Verrazano,  in  the  name  of  the  king  of  Franco 
and  of  Madame  la  Regente ;  and  this  country  is 
called  by  many  'La  Francese,'  and  even  by  the 
Portuguese  themselves;  and  its  end  is  toward 
Florida  under  78°  W.,  and  88°  N.  .  .  .  The 
country  is  named  by  the  inhabitants  'Nurum- 
bega ' ;  and  between  it  and  Brazil  is  a  great  gulf, 
in  which  are  the  islands  of  the  West  Indies,  dis- 
covered by  the  Spaniards.  From  this  it  would 
appear  that,  at  the  time  of  the  discourse,  the 
entire  east  coast  of  the  United  States,  as  far  as 
Florida,  was  designated  by  the  name  of  Nurum- 
bega.  Afterwards,  this  name  was  restrict'ed  to 
New  England ;  and,  at  a  later  date,  it  was  ap- 
plied only  to  Maine,  and  still  later  to  the  region  of 
the  Penobscot.  .  .  .  Tlie  name  '  Norumbega, '  t 
'Arambec,'  in  Hakluyt's  time,  was  arplTed  to 
Maine,  and  sometimes  to  the  whole  of  New  Eng- 
land."—  J.  Q.  Kohl,  Hist,  of  the  Discovery  of 
Maine  (Maine  Ilist.  Soc.  Coll.,  series  2,  v.  'l),pp. 
231  and  283. — "The  story  of  Norumbega  is  in- 
vested with  the  chaims  of  fable  and  romance. 
The  name  is  found  in  the  map  of  Hieroniraus  da 
Verrazano  of  1529,  as  'Aranbega,'  being  re- 
stricted to  a  definite  and  apparently  unimportant 
locality.  Suddenly,  in  1539,  Norumbega  appears 
in  the  narrative  of  the  Dieppe  Captain  as  a  vast 
and  opulent  region,  extending  from  Cape  Breton 
to  the  Cape  of  Florida.  About  tliree  years  later 
AUefonsce  described  the  'River  of  Norumbega,' 
now  identified  with  the  Penobscot,  and  treated 
the  capital  of  the  country  as  an  important  mar- 
ket for  the  trade  in  fur.  Various  maps  of  the 
period  of  AUefonsce  confine  the  name  of  Norum- 
bega to  a  distinct  spot;  but  Gastaldi's  map,  pub- 
lished by  Ramusio  in  1556, —  though  modelled 
aftc-i  Verrazano's,  of  which  indeed  it  is  substan- 
tially an  extract, — applies  the  name  to  the  region 
lying  between  Cape  Breton  and  the  Jersey  coast. 
Prom  this  time  until  the  seventeenth  century 
Norumbega  was  generally  regarded  as  embracing 
all  New  England,  and  sometimes  portions  of 
Canada,  though  occasionally  the  country  was 
known  by  other  names.  Still,  in  1582,  Lok  seems 
to  have  thought  that  the  Penobscot  formed  the 
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soutliprn  boundary  of  Norumtega,  which  he 
8h()W8  on  hia  map  as  an  island;  while  Jolin 
Smith,  in  1620,  spcalis  of  Norumbe£.--  "-  '..elud- 
ing New  England  and  the  region  as  far  soutli  as 
Virginia.  On  tlie  other  liand  Cliamplain,  in  1005, 
treated  Norumbega  as  lying  within  tlie  present 
territory  of  Maine.  He  searched  for  its  capital 
on  the  banks  of  the  Penobscot,  and  as  late  as 
1069  Ileylin  was  dreaming  of  the  fair  city  of 
Norumbega.  Qrotius,  for  a  time  at  least,  re- 
garded the  name  as  of  Old  Northern  origin  and 
tonnected  with  '  Norbergia. '  It  was  also  fancied 
that  a  people  resembling  the  Mexicans  once  lived 
upon  tlie  hanks  of  the  Penobscot.  Those  who 
have  Iabore(l  to  find  an  Indian  derivation  for  the 
name  say  that  it  means  '  the  place  of  a  fine  city.' 
At  one  time  the  houses  of  the  city  were  supposed 
to  be  very  splendid,  and  to  be  supported  upon 
pillars  of  crystal  and  silver. " — B.  F.  I)e  Costa, 
Nortimbega  and  its  EnglUh  Kxplorerit  (Narrative 
and  Cntienl  IlUt.  of  Am.,  v.  3,  ch.  0). 

Ai,80  in:  J.  Winsor,  Cartography  of  N.  E. 
CuMt  of  Am.  (N.  and  0.  Hint,  of  Am.,  v.  4,  ch.  2). 

NORWAY.    See  Scandinavian  States. 

NOSE  MONEY.— A  poll-tax  levied  among 
the  ancient  Scandinavians  seems  to  have  borne 
this  name  Ixicause  a  defaulting  tax-payer  might 
suffer  the  loss  of  his  nose,  and  the  Danes  in  Ire- 
land are  thought  to  have  imposed  the  same  there. 
— T.  Moore,  Jlist.  of  Ireland,  n.  2,  ch.  17. 

NOTABLES,  The  Assembly  of  the.  See 
France:  A.  I).  1774-1788. 

NOTIUM,  Battle  of  (B.  C.  407).  See  Gkekce  : 
B.  C.  411-407. 

NOTTOWAYS,  The.    See  American  Abo- 
rigines: IiioQuois  Tribes  op  the  South. 
♦ 

NOVA  SCOTIA :  The  aboriginal  inhabi- 
tants. See  American  Aborioines:  Abnakis, 
and  Ai.ooN<iUiAN  Family. 

A.  D.  1000. — Supposed  identity  with  the 
Markland  of  Norse  sagas.  Sec  America  :  10- 
llTH  Centuries. 

l6th  century. — Embraced  in  the  Norumbega 
of  the  old  geographers.  See  NoRUMUEaA; 
also  Canada  :  Names. 

A.  D.  1603-1608.— The  first  French  settle- 
ments, at  Fort  Royal  (Annapolis).  See  Can- 
ada: A.  D.  1603-1605;  and  1000-1608. 

A.  D.  1604.— Origin  of  the  name  Acadia. — 
In  1004,  after  the  death  of  De  Chastes,  who 
had  sent  out  Cliamplain  on  his  flrst  voyage 
to  Canada,  Pierre  du  Ouast,  Sieur  de  Monts, 
took  the  enterprise  in  hand  and  "petitioned 
the  king  for  leave  to  colonize  La  Cadie,  or 
Acadie,  a  region  defined  as  extending  from  the 
40th  to  the  46th  degree  of  north  latitude,  or 
from  Philadelphia  to  beyond  Montreal.  .  .  .  De 
Slonts  gained  his  point.  He  was  made  Lieuten- 
ant-Qeneral  in  Acadia.  .  .  .  This  name  is  not 
found  in  any  earlier  public  document.  It  was 
afterwards  restricted,  to  the  peninsula  of  Nova 
Scotia,  but  the  dispute  concerning  the  limits  of 
Acadia  was  a  proximate  cause  of  tlie  war  of  1755. 
The  word  is  said  to  be  derived  from  the  Indian 
Aquoddiauke,  or  Aquoddie,  supposed  to  mean 
the  flsh  called  a  pollock.  Tlic  Bay  of  Passama- 
quoddy,  'Great  Pollock  Water,'  if  we  may  ac- 
cept the  same  authority,  derives  its  name  from 
the  same  origin.  Potter  in  '  Historical  Magazine, ' 
I.  84.  This  derivation  is  doubtful.  The  Micmac 
word,  'Quoddy,'  '  Kady,'  or  'Cadie,'  means 
simply  a  place  or  region,  and  is  properly  used  in 


conjunction  with  some  other  noun;  as,  for  ex- 
ample, '  Katiikady,'  the  Place  of  Eels.  .  .  . 
Dawson  and  Itauil,  in  '  Canadian  Anti(|uarian 
and  Numismatic  .lournal.'" — F.  Parkman,  JHo- 
neerg  of  France  in  the  Kew  World  :  Champluin,^ 
ch.  2,  andfootniite. 

A.  D.  i'6io-i6i3.— The  Port  Royal  colony 
revived,  but  destroyed  by  the  English  of  Vir- 
ginia.    Sec  Canada;  A.  1).  lOlO-lOi:!. 

A.  D.  1621-1668. —  English  grant  to  Sir 
William  Alexander. —  Cession  to  France. — 
Quarrels  of  La  Tour  and  D'Aulnay. — English 
reconquest  and  recession  to  France. — "  In 
1621,  Sir  William  Alexander,  a  Scotchman  of 
some  literary  pretensions,  had  obtained  from. 
King  .Tames  [through  the  Council  for  New  Eng- 
land, or  Plymouth  Company  —  see  New  Eng- 
land: A.  I).  1621-1631]  a  charter,  (dated  Sept. 
10,  1021)  for  the  lordship  and  barony  of  New 
Scotland,  coinprising  the  territory  now  known 
as  the  provinces  of  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Bruns- 
wick. Under  this  grant  he  maile  several  unsuc- 
cessful attempts  at  colonize  lion;  and  in  1025  he 
undertook  to  infuse  fresh  life  into  his  enterprise- 
by  parcelling  out  the  territory  into  baronetcies. 
Nothing  came  of  the  scheme,  ond  by  the  treaty 
of  St.  Germains,  in  1632,  Great  Britain  surren- 
dered to  France  all  the  places  occupied  by  the 
English  within  these  limits.  Two  years  before 
this,  however,  Alexander's  rights  in  a  part  of 
the  territory  had  been  purchased  by  Claude  and. 
Charles  de  la  Tour;  and  shortly  after  the  peace 
the  Chevalier  Razilly  was  appointed  by  Louis. 
XIII.  governor  of  tlie  whole  of  Acadia.  He 
designated  as  his  lieutenants  Charles  de  la  Tour 
for  the  portion  east  of  the  St.  Croix,  and  Charles 
de  Menou,  Sieur  d'Aulnay-Charnise,  for  the  por- 
tion west  of  that  river.  The  former  established 
himself  on  the  Uiver  St.  .lolin,  where  the  city  of 
St.  John  now  stands,  and  the  latter  at  Castine, 
on  the  eastern  shore  of  Penobscot  Bay.  Shortly 
after  his  appointment.  La  Tour  attacked  and 
drove  away  a  small  party  of  Plymoutli  men  who 
had  set  up  a  trading-post  at  Machias;  and  in 
1035  D'Aulnay  treated  another  party  of  the  Ply- 
mouth colonists  in  a  similar  way.  In  retaliation 
for  this  attack,  Plymouth  hired  and  despatched 
a  vessel  commanded  by  one  Girling,  in  company 
with  their  own  barque,  with  20  men  under  Miles 
Standish,  to  dispossess  the  French ;  but  the  expe- 
dition failed  to  accomplish  anything.  Subse- 
quently the  two  French  commanders  quarrelled, 
and,  engaging  in  active  hostilities,  made  elTorts 
(not  altogether  unsuccessful)  to  enlist  Massachu- 
setts in  their  quarrel.  For  this  purpose  La  Tour 
visited  Boston  in  person  in  the  summer  of  1043,. 
and  was  hospitably  entertained.  He  was  not 
able  to  secure  the  direct  cooperation  of  Massa- 
chusetts; but  he  was  permitted  to  hire  four  ves- 
sels and  a  pinnace  to  aid  him  in  his  attack  on 
D'Aulnay.  The  expedition  was  so  far  successful 
as  to  destroy  a  mill  and  some  standing  corn  he- 
longing  to  his  rival.  In  the  following  year  La 
Tour  made  a  second  visit  to  Boston  for  further 
lielp ;  but  he  was  able  only  to  procure  the  writing 
of  threatening  letters  from  the  Massachusetts 
authorities  to  D'Aulnay.  Not  long  after  La 
Tour's  departure  from  Boston,  envoys  from 
D'Aulnay  arrived  here;  and  after  considerable 
delay  a  treaty  was  signed  pledging  the  colonists 
to  neutrality,  which  was  ratified  by  the  Commis- 
sioners of  the  United  Colonies  in  the  following 
year;  but  it  was  not  until  two  years  later  that  it 
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■was  riiliflrd  bv  new  rnvnys  from  llio  rrafty 
Krcncliiimii.  In  this  interval  D'Aulimy  cnpturfd 
l)y  aiwiiiill  Lii  Tour's  fort  iil  St.  .lolm,  aecuritif,' 
IxMilV  to  u  large  anionnt ;  and  it  few  weeks  iifter- 
\\Mi\  .Madame  la  Tour,  who  seems  to  have  been 
of  a  not  less  warlike  turn  liian  her  liiistmnd,  nii<l 
who  had  bravely  defended  the  fort,  died  of 
shame  and  mortil'leallon.  I.a  Tour  was  reduced 
to  the  last  extrendlies;  but  he  finally  made  good 
bis  losses,  and  in  l(i.");i  he  married  llie  widow  of 
Ills  rival,  who  had  died  two  or  three  years  be- 
fore. In  Ki.Vt,  in  aieordanee  with  seeret  instruc- 
tions from  Cromwell,  the  whole  of  Acadiji  was 
sulijUKaled  by  an  Knglish  force  from  Hoston 
under  the  command  of  Major  l{obert  Sedgwic'.., 
of  Chiirlestown,  and  Captain  .lohn  I.everett,  of 
Boston.  To  the  latter  the  temporary  govern- 
ment of  thecoimtry  was  intrusted.  InelTectual 
complaints  of  tliis  aggression  were  made  to  the 
liritisli  government;  but  by  the  treaty  of  West- 
minster, in  the  following  year,  England  was  left 
in  possession,  and  the  (luestion  of  title  was  re- 
ferred to  commissioners.  In  lO.lO  it  was  imide 
a  province  by  Cromwell,  who  appointed  Sir 
Thomas  Temple  governor,  and  granted  the  whole 
territory  to  Temple  and  to  one  William  Crown 
mid  Stephen  de  la  Tour,  son  of  the  late  governor. 
The  rights  of  the  latter  were  purchased  by  the 
other  two  proprietors,  and  Acadia  renuiined  in 
possession  of  the  English  until  the  treaty  of 
Br(Hla,  in  1(I(S8,  when  it  was  ceded  to  France  with 
imdellned  limits.  Very  little  was  done  by  the 
French  to  settle  and  improve  the  country.'  —  C. 
C.  Smith,  Aeiulia  (Karratire  ami  C'ntUal  Hist. 
of  Am,.  V.  4,  c/(.  4). 

A.  D.  1690-1692.— Temporary  conquest  by 
the  Massachusetts  colonists.— Recovery  by 
the  French.  See  Canada:  A.  1).  1080-1690; 
luid  l(li)'.>-10»7. 

A.  D.  1710.— Final  conquest  by  the  English 
and  change  of  name.  See  Xi;w  En(ii,.\M): 
A.  I).  lTOa-1710. 

A.  D.  1713. — Relinquished  to  Great  Britain. 
See  Utukcht:  A.  I).  1714-1714;  NKWForNU- 
l.ANi):  A.  D.  1713;  and  Canada:  A.  D.  1711- 
1713, 

A.  D.  1713-1730.— Troubles  with  the  French 
inhabitants— the  Acadians. — Their  refusal  to 
swear  allegiance. — Hostilities  with  the  In- 
dians.—  "It  was  evident  from  the  lirst  that  the 
French  intended  to  interpret  the  cession  of 
Acadia  in  as  restricted  u  sense  as  ])ossible,  ami 
that  ii  was  their  aim  to  neutralize  the  power  of 
Eugl. 111(1  in  the  colony,  by  confining  it  within  the 
narrowest  limits.  Tlic  inhabitants  numbered 
some  2,.')t)0  at  the  time  of  the  treaty  of  Utrecht, 
<livided  into  three  principal  settlements  at  Port 
Uoyal,  Jlines,  and  Chignecto.  The  priests  at 
these  settlements!  during  the  whole  period  from 
the  treaty  of  Utrecht  to  the  expidsion  of  the 
Acadians  were,  with  scarcely  an  exception, 
agents  of  the  French  Government,  in  their  pay, 
and  resolute  opponents  of  English  rule.     The 

Presence  of  a  powerful  French  establishment  at 
ouisburg,  and  their  constant  communications 
■with  Canada,  gave  to  the  political  teachings  of 
those  priests  a  moral  intluence,  which  went  far 
towards  making  tlie  Acadians  continue  faithful 
to  France.  Thejr  were  taught  to  believe  that 
they  might  remain  in  Acadia,  in  an  attitude  of 
scarcely  concealed  hostility  to  the  English  Qov- 
<!rnnicnt,  and  hold  their  lands  and  possessions  as 
neutrals,  on  the  condition  that  they  should  not 


take  up  arms  cither  for  the  French  or  Euf^lish. 
.  .  .  Uy  the  14th  article  of  the  treaty  of  Utrecht, 
it  was  .stipulated  'that  the  subjects  of  the  King 
of  France  nniy  have  liberty  to  remove  tbeiuselveg 
within  a  year  to  any  otlicr  place,  with  all  their 
niovid)le  elTects.  15ut  those  who  are  willing  to 
remain,  and  to  be  subject  to  the  King  of  Great 
liritain,  are  to  enjoy  tlie  free  cxerei.se  of  their 
religion  iiccording  to  the  usages  of  the  c'lurch  of 
Koine,  as  far  as  the  laws  of  Great  Britain  do 
allow  thesame.'  .  .  .  It  was  never  contemplated 
that  tlie  Aciidians  should  establish  themselves  in 
tlie  country  a  colony  of  enemies  of  British  power, 
ready  nt  all  times  to  obstruct  the  authority  of 
the  government,  and  to  make  the  pos.session  of 
.\ca(lia  by  England  merely  nominal.  .  .  .  Queen 
Anne  died  in  August,  1714,  and  in  .January, 
1715,  Me8.sr8.  Capoon  and  Button  were  coinniis- 
sioned  by  Governor  Nicholson  to  proceed  in  tho 
sloop  of  war  (.'atdlleld  to  iMines,  Chignecto, 
Kiver  .St.  .John,  Pnssania((uod(ly  ami  Pcnob.scot, 
to  proclaim  King  George,  and  to  tender  and  ad- 
minister the  oaths  of  allegiance  to  the  French  in- 
habitants. The  French  refused  to  take  the  oaths, 
and  some  of  the  people  of  Mines  made  the  pre- 
tence that  they  intended  to  withdraw  from  the 
colony.  ...  A  year  later  the  people  of  Mines 
notified  Caulticld  [Lieutenant-Governor]  that 
they  intended  to  remain  in  the  country,  and  at 
this  period  it  would  si^em  that  mo.st  of  the  few 
French  inhabitants  who  actually  left  the  Prov- 
ince had  returned.  Caulticld  then  summoned 
the  inhabitants  of  Annapolis,  and  tendered  them 
the  oath  of  allegiance,  but  witli  no  better  success 
than  his  deputies  liad  met  nt  Mines  and  Chignec- 
to. .  .  .  General  Phillips,  who  became  Governor 
of  Nova  Scotia  in  17' 7,  and  who  arrived  in  tho 
Province  early  in  Vi'M,  bad  no  more  success  than 
his  predecessors  in  persuading  the  Acadians  to 
take  tlie  oaths.  Every  refusal  on  their  part  only 
served  to  make  them  more  bold  in  defyin^j  tlio 
British  authorities.  .  .  .  They  held  themselvea 
in  readiness  to  take  up  arms  against  the  English 
the  moment  war  was  declared  between  the  two 
Crowns,  and  to  restore  Acudia  to  France.  But, 
as  there  was  a  peace  of  thirty  years  duration  be- 
tween France  and  England  after  the  treaty  of 
Utrecht,  there  was  no  op])ortunity  of  carrying 
this  plan  into  effect.  Vaudreuil,  Governor  of 
Canada,  however,  continued  to  keep  the  Acadians 
on  tlie  alert  by  means  of  his  agents,  and  the  In- 
dians were  incited  to  acts  of  hostility  against  the 
English,  both  in  Acadia  and  Maine.  The  first 
dilnculty  occurred  at  Canso  in  1720,  by  a  party 
of  Indians  assailing  the  English  fislicrmen  there. 
.  .  .  The  Indians  were  incited  to  this  attack  by 
the  French  of  Cape  Breton,  who  were  annoyed 
at  one  of  their  vessels  being  seized  at  Canso  by  a 
Britisli  war  vessel  for  illegal  fishing.  .  .  .  The 
Indians  had  indeed  some  reason  to  be  disquieted, 
for  the  progress  of  the  English  settlements  east 
of  the  Kennebec  filled  them  with  apprehensions. 
Unfortunately  the  English  had  not  been  always 
so  just  in  their  dealings  with  tliem  that  they 
could  rely  entirely  on  their  forbearance.  Tho 
Indians  claimed  tlieir  territorial  rights  in  the 
lands  over  which  the  English  settlements  were 
spreading ;  tlie  French  encouraged  them  in  this 
claim,  alleging  that  they  hod  never  surrendered 
this  territory  to  the  English.  While  these  ques- 
tions were  in  controversy  the  Massachusetts 
authorities  were  guilty  of  an  act  wliicli  did  not 
tend  to  allay  the  distrust  of  the  Indians,     This 
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was  nothing  less  than  an  attempt  to  goizo  the 
person  of  Father  Ilalle,  the  Jesuit  missionary  at 
Norriilgewock.  lie,  wlicther  ju.stly  or  not,  was 
blamed  for  inciting  the  Indians  to  acts  of  hostil- 
ity, and  was  tlierefore  peculiarly  obno.\ious  to 
tlie  English."  The  attempt  to  copturo  Father 
Ralle,  at  Norridgcwock,  which  was  made  in 
December,  1721,  and  whicli  failed,  exosperated 
the  Indions,  and  "in  the  summer  of  1733  a  war 
commenced,  in  which  all  the  Indian  tribes  from 
Capo  Canso  to  the  Kennebec  were  involved.  The 
French  could  not  openly  take  part  in  tlic  war, 
but  such  encouragement  and  osaif  ,uncc  as  tliey 
could  give  the  Indians  secretly  tliey  freely  sup- 
plied." This  war  continued  until  1725,  and  cost 
the  lives  of  many  of  the  colonists  of  New  Eug- 
lond  and  Nova  Scotia.  Its  most  serious  event 
was  the  destruction  of  Norridgcwock  and  the 
borbarous  murder  of  Father  Uolle,  by  an  expedi- 
tion from  Slassacliusetts  in  the  summer  of  1724. 
In  November,  1725,  a  treaty  of  peace  was  con- 
cluded, the  Indians  acknowledging  the  sover- 
eignty of  King  George.  After  the  conclusion 
of  the  Indian  war,  the  inliabitants  of  Annapolis 
River  took  a  qualified  oath  of  allegiance,  with  a 
clause  exempting  them  from  bearmg  arms.  At 
Mines  and  Chignecto  they  still  persisted  in  their 
refusal;  and  when,  on  the  death  of  George  I. 
and  the  accession  of  George  II.,  the  inhabitants 
of  Annapolis  were  called  upon  to  renew  their 
oath,  they  also  refused  again.  In  1729  Governor 
Phillips  returned  to  the  province  ond  liad  great 
success  during  the  next  year  in  persuading  the 
Acadians,  with  a  few  exceptions  only  through- 
out tlie  French  settlements,  to  take  an  oath  of 
allegiance  witliout  any  condition  as  to  the  bear- 
ing or  not  bearing  of  arms.  "The  Acadians 
afterwards  maintained  that  when  they  took  this 
oath  of  allegiance,  it  was  with  the  understanding 
that  a  clause  was  to  be  inserted,  relieving  them 
from  bearing  arms.  The  statement  was  probably 
accurate,  for  that  was  the  position  they  always 
assumed,  but  the  matter  seems  to  have  been  lost 
sight  of,  and  so  for  the  time  the  question  of  oaths, 
which  had  been  such  a  fertile  cause  of  discord  in 
the  Province,  appeared  to  be  set  at  rest." — J. 
Hannay,  Jliat.  of  Acadia,  ch.  17. 

Also  in  :  P.  Parkman,  Montcalm,  and  Wolfe, 
V.  1,  eh.  4.— P.  II.  Smitli,  Acadia,  pp.  114-121. 

A.  D.  1744-1748.— The  Third  Intercolonial 
War  (King  George's  War).  See  New  Eng- 
land: A.  U.  1744;  1745;  and  1745-1748. 

A.  D.  1749-1755.  —  Futile  discussion  of 
boundary  questions. — The  Acadian  "Neutrals" 
and  their  conduct. — The  founding  of  Halifax. 
— Hostilities  renewed. — "  During  the  nominal 
peace  which  followed  the  Treaty  of  Aix-la-Cha- 
pelle,  the  representatives  of  the  two  govern- 
ments were  anxiously  engaged  in  attempting  to 
settle  by  actual  occupation  the  question  of 
boundaries,  which  was  still  left  open  by  that 
treaty.  It  professed  to  restore  the  boundaries  as 
they  had  been  before  the  war ;  and  before  the 
war  the  entire  basin  of  the  Jlississippi,  as  well 
as  the  tract  between  the  St.  Lawrence  River  and 
Gulf,  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  and  the  Kennebec,  was 
claimed  by  both  nations,  with  some  show  of  rea- 
son, as  no  convention  between  them  had  ever 
dctineii  the  rights  of  each.  Names  had  been 
given  to  vast  tmcts  of  land  whose  limits  were 
but  partly  defined,  or  at  one  time  defined  in  one 
way,  at  another  time  in  another,  and  when  these 
names  were  mentioned   in   treaties  they  were 
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understoo<l  by  each  party  occording  to  its  own 
interest.  The  treaty  of  1748,  therefore,  not  only 
left  abundant  cause  for  future  war,  but  left  oc- 
casion for  the  contiinmnce  of  petty  border  hos- 
tilities in  time  of  nominal  peace.  Commissioners 
were  appointed,  French  and  English,  to  settle 
the  <iuc8tion  of  the  disputed  territory,  but  the 
diirerenecs  were  too  wide  to  ho  adjusted  by  any- 
thing but  conciuest.  While  the  most  important 
question  was  that  of  the  great  extent  of  territory 
at  the  west,  and  .  .  .  both  nations  were  devising 
means  for  establishing  their  claims  to  it,  Acadia, 
or  Nova  Scotia,  was  the  scene  of  a  constant 
petty  warfare.  The  French  were  determined  to 
restrict  the  English  iirovinco  to  the  peninsula 
now  known  by  that  name.  The  Governor  of 
Canada  sent  a  few  men  under  Boishebert  to  the 
mouth  of  the  St.  John's  to  hold  that  part  of  the 
territory.  A  little  old  fort  built  by  the  Indians 
had  sto(xl  for  fifty  years  on  the  St.  John's  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Nerepis,  and  there  the  men  estab- 
lished themselves.  A  larger  number  was  sent 
under  La  Come  to  keep  possession  of  Chignecto, 
on  the  isthmus  which,  according  to  French 
claims,  formed  the  northern  boundary  of  Eng- 
lish territory.  In  all  the  years  that  England  had 
held  nominal  rule  in  Acadia,  not  a  single  Eng- 
lish settlement  had  been  formed,  and  apparently 
not  a  step  of  progress  had  been  taken  in  gaining 
the  loyalty  of  the  inhabitants.  A  whole  genera- 
tion had  grown  up  during  the  time;  but  they 
were  no  less  devoted  to  France  than  their  fathers 
had  been.  It  was  said  that  the  king  of  England 
had  not  one  truly  loyal  subject  in  the  peninsula, 
outside  of  tlie  fort  at  Annapolis.  .  .  .  Among 
the  schemes  suggested  for  remedying  this  state 
of  affairs,  was  one  by  Governor  Shirley  [of 
Massaclmsetts],  to  place  strong  bands  of  English 
settlers  in  all  the  important  towns,  in  order  that 
the  Government  might  have  friends  iiiui  influ- 
ence throughout  the  country.  Nothing  came  of 
this;  but  in  1749  Parliament  voted  £40,000  for 
the  purpose  of  settling  a  colony.  .  .  .  Twenty- 
five  hundred  persons  being  ready  to  go  in  less 
than  two  months  from  the  time  of  the  first  ad- 
vertisement, the  colony  was  entrusted  to  Colonel 
Edward  Cornwallis  (uncle  of  the  Cornwallis  of 
the  Revolutionary  War),  and  he  was  made  Gov- 
ernor of  Nova  Scotia.  Chebucto  was  selected  as 
the  site  of  the  colony,  and  the  town'was  named 
Halifax  in  honor  of  the  president  of  the  Lords 
of  Trade  and  Plantations  [see,  also,  Halifax; 
A.  D.  1749].  ...  In  July,  a  council  was  held  at 
Halifax,  when  Governor  Cornwallis  gave  the 
French  deputies  a  paper  declaring  what  the  Gov- 
ernment would  allow  to  the  French  subjects,  and 
what  would  be  required  of  them. "  They  were 
Called  upon  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance,  so 
often  refused  before.  They  claimed  the  privi- 
lege of  taking  a  qualified  oath,  such  as  had  been 
formerly  allowed  in  certain  cases,  and  which  ex- 
empted them  from  bearing  arms.  "They 
wished  to  tand  as  neutrals,  and,  indeed,  were 
often  called  so.  Cornwallis  replied  that  nothing 
less  than  entire  allegiance  would  be  accepted. 
.  .  .  About  a  month  later  the  people  sent  in  a 
declaration  with  a  thousand  signatures,  stating 
that  they  had  resolved  not  to  take  the  oath,  but 
were  determined  to  leave  the  country.  Corn- 
wallis took  no  steps  to  coerce  them,  but  wrote 
to  England  for  instructions."  Much  of  the 
trouble  with  the  Acadians  was  attributed  to  a 
French  missionary,  La  Loutre,   who  was  also 
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acniwd  of  Inritlng  the  Imlliinn  to  liostllllica  In 
175(1,  Miijor  Liiwn'nco  wiis  wnt  to  Clilgncoto, 
witli'llHI  Mien,  to  Imllil  iv  block -lioime  on  the  llttlo 
river  Mes.sii){oiiclie,  which  the  French  daitiied 
as  their  Hoiithern  houiidiirv.  "On  the  soiilliern 
Imnk  wild  »  prospcroiiH  vlllnge  culled  Beiiuliiis- 
sin,  and  La  C'orne  [the  French  commander]  had 
corftpellcd  Hh  Inhaliitants  to  take  tlie  oath  of  al- 
legiance to  the  King  of  France.  When  Lawrence 
arrived,  all  the  Inhuliitant.s  of  Beaubassin,  about 
l,OtK(,  having  l)een  persuaded  by  La  Lontre,  Het 
fire  to  tlicir  houses,  and,  leaving  bi'hind  the  fruits 
of  j-cars  of  Industry,  turned  their  backs  on  their 
fcrfile  (ields,  and  crossed  the  river,  to  put  tlieni- 
golves  under  the  protection  of  La  Corne's  troops. 
Many  Aca<lians  from  other  parts  of  the  peninsula 
also  left  their  botnes,  and  lived  In  exile  and  pov- 
erty luider  the  French  dominion,  hoping  for  a 
speedy  change  of  mast<'r8  in  Nova  Scotia.  .  .  . 
In  the  same  year  a  large  French  fort,  Ueau 
Sejour,  wasbudtonthe  norlhern  side  of  the  Mes- 
siigouche,  and  a  smaller  one,  Oaspereaux,  at  Hale 
Vertc.  Other  stations  were  also  planted,  form- 
ing a  line  of  fortified  posts  from  the  Gulf  of  St. 
Lawrence  to  the  mouth  of  the  St.  John's.  .  .  . 
The  commission  appointed  to  settle  the  (picstlon 
of  lionndaries  liad  broken  up  without  accom- 
plishing any  results;  and  it  wa.«  resolved  by  the 
authorities  In  Nova  Scotia  and  Massachusetts 
ri7r>4J  that  an  expedition  should  be  sent  against 
Fort  Beau  Sejour.  .  .  .  Massachusetts  .  .  . 
raised  about  3,000  troops  for  the  contemplated  en- 
terprise, who  were  under  the  command  of 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Jolin  WInslow.  To  this  force 
were  added  about  300  regulars,  and  the  whole 
■was  placed  under  the  command  of  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Moncton.  They  reached  Chignecto  on 
the  2d  of  June,"  17515.  The  French  ^ere  found 
unprepared  for  long  resistance,  and  Beau  Sejour 
was  surrendered  on  the  16th.  "After  Beau 
Sejour,  the  smaller  forts  were  quickly  reduced. 
Some  vessels  sent  to  the  mouth  of  the  St.  John's 
fotmd  the  French  fort  deserted  and  burned.  The 
name  of  Beau  8ejo\ir  was  changed  to  Cumber- 
land."—U.  Johnson,  Hint,  of  the  FrenehWiir,eh.\fi. 

Al-so  in:  J.  G.  Palfrey,  llht.  of  K.  Kng.,  bk. 
5,  ch.  11  (».  5).— W.  Kingsford,  IIM.  of  Canada, 
bk.  11,  eh.  8  and  6  (».  8). — See,  also,  Canada: 
A.  I).  n.W-n.W;  and  Encii.and:  A.  1).  1754-1755. 

A.  D.  1755.— Frustrated  naval  expedition  of 
the  French.    See  Canada:  A.  D.  1755  (June). 

A.  D.  1755. — The  removal  of  the  Acadians 
and  their  dispersion  in  exile. — "The  campaign 
of  tlie  year  1755,  which  had  opened  in  Nova 
Scotia  with  so  much  success,  and  which  jjromised 
a  glorious  termination,  disappointed  the  expecta- 
tions and  awakened  tlie  fears  of  the  Colonists. 
The  melancholy  and  total  defeat  of  the  army 
under  General  Braddock,  while  on  his  marcli 
against  Fort  du  Qucsni,  threw  a  gloom  over  the 
British  Provinces.  Niagara  and  Crown-point 
were  not  only  unsubdued,  but  it  was  evident 
that  Governor  Shirley  would  have  to  abandon, 
for  this  year  at  least,  the  attempt;  while  Louis- 
burg  was  reinforced,  the  savages  let  loose  upon 
the  defenceless  settlements  of  the  English,  and 
the  tide  of  war  seemed  ready  to  roll  back  tipon 
the  invaders.  Amidst  this  general  panic,  Gtov- 
emor  Lawrence  and  his  Council,  aided  by  Ad- 
mirals Boscawen  and  Moystyn,  assembled  to  con- 
sider the  necessary  measures  that  were  to  be 
adopted  towards  the  Acadians,  whose  character 
and  situation  were  so  pceulior  as  to  distinguish 


them  from  every  other  people  who  hod  suffered 

under  the  scourge  of  war t  was  finally 

determined,  nt  tlds  consultation,  to  remove  and 
disiK'rse  this  whole  people  among  the  British 
Colonies;  where  they  could  not  unite  In  any 
offensive  measures,  and  where  they  might  be 
naturalized  to  the  Qovernment  and  Country. 
The  execution  of  this  unusual  and  general  sen- 
tence was  allotted  ehicfiy  to  the  New  England 
Forces,  the  Commander  of  which  [Colonel  Win- 
slow],  from  the  humanity  and  flrnmcss  of  his 
cliaracter,  was  well  (luallfled  to  carry  it  into 
effect.  It  was,  without  doubt,  as  he  himself 
declared,  disagreeable  to  his  natural  make  and 
temper;  and  his  principles  of  implicit  obedience 
as  a  soldier  were  put  to  u  severe  test  by  this  un- 
grateful kind  of  duty;  which  required  an  un- 
generous, cunning,  nn<l  subtle  severity.  .  .  . 
They  were  kept  entirely  ignorant  of  their  des- 
tiny until  the  moment  of  their  captivity,  and 
were  overawed,  or  allured,  to  labour  at  the  gath- 
ering in  of  their  harvest,  which  was  secretly  al- 
lotted to  the  use  of  their  conquerors." — "T.  C. 
Haliburton,  Aeeoiint  of  Nova  Scotia,  v.  \,pp.  170- 
175. — "  WInslow  prepared  for  the  embarkation. 
The  Acadian  prisoners  and  their  families  were 
divided  into  groups  answering  to  their  several 
villages,  in  order  that  those  of  the  same  village 
might,  as  far  as  possible,  go  in  the  same  vessel. 
It  was  also  provided  that  the  members  of  each 
family  should  remain  together;  and  notice  was 
given  them  to  hold  tliemselves  in  readiness. 
"But  even  now,'  he  writes,  'I  could  not  persuade 
the  people  I  was  in  earnest.'  Their  doubts  were 
soon  ended.  The  first  embarkation  took  place 
on  the  8th  of  October  [1755].  .  .  .  When  all,  or 
nearly  all,  had  been  sent  off  from  the  various 
points  of  departure,  such  of  the  houses  and  barns 
as  remained  standing  were  burned,  in  obedience 
to  the  orders  of  Lawrence,  that  those  who  had 
escaped  might  be  forced  to  come  in  and  surrender 
themselves.  The  whole  number  removed  from 
the  i)rovince,  men,  women,  and  children,  was  a 
little  above  6,000.  Many  remained  behind;  and 
while  some  of  these  withdrew  to  Canada,  Isle  St. 
Jean,  and  other  distant  retreats,  the  rest  lurked 
In  the  woods,  or  returned  to  their  old  haunts, 
whence  they  waged  for  several  years  a  guerilla 
warfare  against  the  English.  Yet  their  strength 
was  broken,  and  they  were  no  longer  a  danger 
to  the  province.  Of  their  exiled  countrymen, 
one  party  overpowered  the  crew  of  the  vessel 
that  earned  them,  ran  her  ashore  at  the  mouth 
of  the  St.  John,  and  escaped.  The  rest  were 
distributed  among  the  colonies  from  Massa- 
chusetts to  Georgia,  the  master  of  each  trans- 
port having  been  provided  with  a  letter  from 
Lawrence  addressed  to  the  Governor  of  the 
province  to  which  he  was  bound,  and  desiring 
him  to  receive  the  unwelcome  strangers.  The 
provincials  were  vexed  at  the  burden  imposed 
upon  them ;  and  though  the  Acadians  were  not 
in  general  ill-treated,  their  lot  was  a  har<l  one. 
Still  more  so  was  that  of  those  among  them  who 
escaped  to  Canada.  .  .  .  Many  of  the  exiles 
eventually  reached  Louisiana,  where  their  de- 
scendants now  form  a  numerous  and  distinct 
population.  Some,  after  incredible  hardship, 
made  their  way  back  to  Acadia,  where,  after  the 
peace,  they  remained  unmolested.  ...  In  one 
particular  the  authors  of  the  deportation  were 
disappointed  in  its  results.  They  had  hoped  to 
substitute  a  loyal  population  for  a  disaffected 
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one;  but  they  failed  for  Romo  time  to  And  8ct- 
iU'K  for  the  "viicati'd  IiukIh.  ,  .  .  New  Kiigliiiul 
huiimiiitariuniam,  melting  into  sentinientalitv  at  a 
tale  of  woe,  has  been  unjust  to  its  own.  What- 
ever judgment  may  be  passed  on  tlio  cruel  uicas- 
lire  of  wholesale  expatriation,  it  was  not  put  in 
execution  till  every  resource  of  patience  and  per- 
suasion had  been  tried  in  vain." — P.  I'arliman, 
Montcdlm  and  Wolff,  r.  1,  e/i.  8. — "The  removal 
of  the  French  Acadians  from  tlieir  homes  was 
one  of  the  saddest  episodes  in  modern  history, 
and  no  one  now  will  attempt  to  justify  it;  but 
it  should  lie  added  that  the  genius  of  our  fjreat 
poet  [liongfellow  in  '  livangeline  'I  has  thrown  a 
somewhat  false  and  distorted  light  over  tlie 
character  of  the  victims.  They  were  not  the 
peaceful  and  simpleliearted  people  tliey  are  com- 
monly supposed  to  liavc  b-jcn;  ii;i  1  their  houses, 
as  we  learn  from  contemporary  evidence,  were 
by  no  means  tlie  picturesque,  vine-clad,  and 
strongly  built  cottages  described  by  tiio  jioet. 
Tlie  people  were  notably  quarrelsome  among 
themselves,  and  to  the  last  degree  superstitious. 
They  were  wholly  under  the  iullueuce  of  priests 
appointed  by  the  French  bLshops.  .  .  .  Even  in 
periods  when  France  and  England  were  at  peai:c, 
the  Frcncli  Acadians  were  a  source  of  perpetual 
danger  to  the  English  colonists.  Their  claim  to 
a  qualilled  allegiance  was  one  whicli  no  nation 
tlien  or  now  could  sanction.  But  all  this  does 
not  justify  tlieir  expidsion  in  the  manner  in  which 
it  wos  executed." — C.  0.  Smith,  T/ic  Wunont/ie 
ikaboiird  (Narrntiix  and  Vritiad  Hint,  of  Am.,  v. 
5,  c?i.  7). — "We  defy  all  past  history  to  produce 
a  parallel  case,  in  wliich  an  unarmed  aiul  peace- 
able people;  have  sulTered  to  such  an  extent  as 
did  the  French  Neutrals  of  Acadia  at  the  liands 
of  the  New  England  troops." — P.  II.  Smith, 
Aeadia,  p.  210. 

Also  in:  W.  B.  Reed,  The  Acadian  Enlen  in 
Peniim/lmiua  {Penn.  lliat.  tioc.  Memoirs,  v.  0,  pp. 
283-3i0). 

A.  D.  1763. — Cession  by  France  to  England 
confirmed  in  the  Treaty  of  Paris.  See  Sevkn 
Ykaus  Wau;  Tiik  Tuk.\ties. 

A.  D.  1763. — Cape  Breton  added  to  the  gov- 
ernment.   See  Canada.:  A.  D.  1703-1774. 

A.  D.  1782-1781}.— Influx  of  Refugee  Loyal- 
ists from  the  United  States.    See  Touies  ok 

THE  A.MEUICAN  REVOLUTION. 

A.  D.  1 820- 1 837.— The  Family  Compact. 
See  Canada:  A.  I).  1820-1837. 

A.  D.  1854-1866.— The  Reciprocity  Treaty 
•with  the  United  States.  See  Tauiff  Legis- 
lation (United  States  ahu  Canada):  A.  I). 
18r)4-186e. 

A.  D.  1867. — Embraced  in  the  Confederation 
of  the  Dominion  of  Canada.  See  Canada: 
A.  U.  1807. 

A.  D.  1871.— The  Treaty  of  Washington. 
See  Alauama  Claims:  A.  D.  1871. 

A.  D.  1877-1888.— The  Halifax  Fishery 
Award. — Termination  of  the  Fishery  Articles 
of  the  Treaty  of  Washington.  —  Renewed 
Fishery  disputes.  See  Fisukuieb,  Noktb 
Ameuic.vn:  a.  D.  1877-1888. 


NOVANTiE,  The.— A  tribe  whicli,  in  Ro- 
man times,  occupied  the  modern  counties  of 
Kirkcudbright  and  Wigtown,  Scotland.  See 
BiiiTAjN :  Celtic  Tribes. 

NOVARA,  Battle  of  (1513).  See  Italy: 
A.    D.    1510-1513 Battle    of   (1821).      See 


Italy:    A.  D.   1820-1821 Battle  of  (1849). 

See  Italy:  A.  1).  1H4H-1840. 

NOVELS  OF  JUSTINIAN.  See  Coui'is 
.Irnis  Civii.iH. 

NOVEMBER  FIFTH.    See  Oiwi  Fawkkb" 

Day. 

♦ 

NOVGOROD:  Origin.  See  Rossi  a. —Rus- 
sians: A.  I).  N02. 

nth  Century. — Rise  of  the  Commonwealth. 
See  Ri-bsia:  A.  1).  1().')4-1237. 

A.  D.  1237-1478.— Prosperity  and  greatness 
of  the  city  as  a  commercial  republic.  Sco 
Russia:  A.  I).  1237-1480. 

14-I5th  Centuries.  —  In  the  Hanseatic 
League.     See  IIans.v  Towns. 

NOVI,  Battle  of.    See  France:  A.  D.   1700 

(Al'KII. — SEI'TKMUKII). 

NOVIOMAGUS.— Modem  Nimeguen.     See 
Batavians. 
NOYADES.    See  France:   A.  D.  1703-1704 

(OCTOUKH — Al'UIL). 

NOVON,  Treaty  of.     See  France:    A.  D. 
ISKi-Lin. 
NUBIANS,  The.    See  Afiuca:  The  iniiab- 

ITINO    llACES. 

NUITHONES,  The.    See  Aviones. 

NULLIFICATION  :  First  assertion  of  the 
doctrine  in  the  United  States  of  Am.  See 
United  States  of  \m.  :   A.  I).  1708. 

Doctrine  and  Ordinance  in  South  Carolina. 

See  United  States  of  Am.  :   A.  I).  1828-1833. 

NUMANTIAN  WAR,  The.—"  In  143  B.  C. 
the  Celtibia-ians  agaiu  appeareii  in  the  field  [re- 
sisting the  Romans  in  Spain] ;  oud  when,  on  the 
death  of  Viriathus,  D.  Junius  Brutus  had  pushed 
the  legions  to  the  Atlantic  in  137  B.  C,  and  prac- 
tically subdued  Liisitania,  the  dying  spirit  of 
S|)anisli  independence  still  held  out  in  the  Celti- 
beriau  fortress  city  of  Numantia.  Perched  on  a 
precipitous  hill  by  the  banks  of  the  upper  Douro, 
occupied  only  by  eight  thousand  men,  this  little 
place  defied  the  power  of  Rome  as  long  as  Troy 
defied  the  Greeks.  ...  In  137  B.  C.  the  consul, 
C.  Hostilius  Mancinus,  was  actually  hemiued  in 
by  a  sortie  of  the  garrison,  and  forced  to  surren- 
der. He  granted  conditions  of  peace  to  obtain 
his  liberty ;  but  the  senate  would  not  ratify  them, 
tliough  the  young  quicstor,  Tiberius  Gracchus, 
who  hail  put  his  hand  to  the  treaty,  pleaded  for 
faith  and  honour.  Mancinus,  stripped  and  with 
manacles  on  his  bunds,  was  banded  over  to  the 
Nuraantines,  who,  like  tho  Saranite  Pontius, 
after  the  Caudine  Forks,  refi,-ed  to  accept  him. 
In  134  B.  C.  the  patience  of  tlie  Romans  was  ex- 
hausted ;  Scipio  was  sent.  .  .  .  Tlie  mighty  de- 
stroyer of  Carthage  drew  circumvallations  live 
milei  in  lengtli  around  the  stubborn  rock,  and 
waited  for  tlie  result.  The  Vir^iliau  picture  of 
the  fall  of  Troy  is  not  more  moving  than  are  the 
brave  and  ghastly  facts  of  tlie  fall  of  Numantia. 
The  market-place  was  turned  into  a  funeral  pyre 
for  the  gaunt,  famine-stricken  citizens  to  leap 
upon.  .  .  .  When  the  surrender  was  made  only 
a  handful  of  men  marnhed  out." — R.  F.  Ilorton, 
nist.  of  the  Bomans,  ch.  18. 

Also  in  :  G.  Long,  Bedim  of  the  Roman  Re- 
public, eh.  6-7. — See,  also,  Lusitanla;  and 
Spain:  B.  C.  218-25. 
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NUMERIANUS,  Roraau  Emperor,  A.  I). 

888-284. 

— ♦ 

NUMIDIA :  The  Country  and  People.    h««( 

>il  MIIIIVN!*. 

B.  C.  204.— Alliance  with  Carthage.— Sub- 
jection to  Rome.   Sic  i'l  sn  Wau,  'I'iik  Ski  ond, 

B.  C.  1 18-104.  -The  Jugurthine  War. — 
Thi'  .Niimiiliiin  kliiKilnin,  ovir  wliiili  tin?  Uo- 
niiiiiH,  III  till'  t'tiil  i)f  tlic  Hi'CDiiil  I'liiiio  Wiir, 
bail  Hi'ttlril  tlirlr  friend  .AlaHJnlmtii,  imsscil  nt  IiIh 
death  to  liJH  Kon  MidpHit.  In  118  H.  (.'.  MicipNti 
iIIimI,  leaving  two  youuK  romh,  iinil  also  11  lumlarrl 
ni'plii'W,  .lujrurtlia,  wlmni  hi'  frarril.  IIii  ili- 
vlilcil  th(!  kliigiliiin  bctwci'n  these  three,  liopiiij^ 
to  Heiiire  ihf  ttilelily  of  Ju);iirllia  to  IiIm  hoiih. 
It  was  a  polii'.v  tliat  faileil.  .liigiirtha  niaile  Hure 
of  what  waH  ^iven  to  him,  ami  tlien  i;nispe<l  at 
the  ri'Ht.  One  of  his  yoiiii)?  cousins  was  soon 
ch'areil  fniin  his  path  by  assassl nation;  on  the 
other  ho  openeil  war.  Tills  latter,  Adherbal  by 
name,  appealed  to  Home,  but  -lugurtha  des- 
patched agents  with  money  to  bribe  the  senate, 
and  a  commission  sent  over  to  dividu  Xumidia 
gave  him  the  western  and  better  half.  The  coni- 
nd.Hsioiiers  were  no  sooner  out  of  Africa  than  he 
began  war  upon  Adlierbal  afresh,  shut  him  U|i 
In  his  strong  capital,  Cirta  111.  V.  112],  and 
plaied  the  city  under  siege.  1  lie  Konians  again 
interftri'd,  but,  ho  captured  Cirta,  notwithstand- 
ing, and  tortured  Adherbal  to  death.  The  eor- 
rujit  party  at  IJoiiie  which  .liigiirtha  kept  in  his 
pay  mad(!  every  ellort  to  stille  discussion  of  his 
nefarious  doings;  but  one  bold  tribune,  U.  Mem- 
nilus,  roused  the  people  on  the  subject  and 
forced  the  senate  to  declare  war  against  him. 
Jugurtha's  gold,  however,  was  still  olTectual, 
and  it  paralyzed  the  armies  sent  to  Africa,  by 
corrupting  the  venial  oltlcers  who  commanded 
them.  Once,  Jugiirtha  went  to  Home,  under  a 
safe  conduct,  invited  to  testify  as  a  witness 
against  the  men  whom  ho  had  bribed,  but  really 
expecting  to  be  able  to  furtlier  his  own  cause  in 
the  city.  IIo  found  the  people  furious  against 
him  and  he  only  saved  himself  from  being  forced 
to  criminate  his  Homan  senatorial  mercenaries 
by  buying  a  tribune,  who  bra/.enly  vetoed  the 
examination  of  tlie  Is'umidian  king.  Jiigurtha 
being,  then,  ordereil  out  of  Home,  the  war  pro- 
reeded  again,  and  in  10!)  H.  C.  the  command 
passed  to  an  honest  general,  (J.  )Ictcilus,  who 
took  with  him  Caius  Marius,  the  most  capable 
soldier  of  Home,  whose  capability  was  at  that 
time  not  half  understood.  Under  Jletellus  the 
Homaiis  penetrated  Numidia  to  Zama,  but  failed 
to  take  the  town,  and  narrowly  escaped  a  great 
disaster  (m  ilic  Muthul,  where  a  serious  battle 
was  foughi.  In  107  B.  C.  Sletellus  was  super- 
seded by  Marius,  chosen  consul  for  that  year  and 
new  really  beginning  his  remarkable  career. 
Meantime  .Tngurtha  had  gained  an  ally  in  Boc- 
chu.-,,  king  of  Alauretania,  and  Jlarius,  after  two 
campaigns  of  doubtful  result,  found  more  to 
hoi)e  from  diplomacy  than  from  war.  AVilh  the 
help  of  Sulla,— his  future  great  rival  —  who  had 
lately  Iwen  sent  over  to  his  army,  in  command 
of  a  troop  of  horse,  he  iiersuaded  tlio  .Maure- 
tanian  king  to  lu'tray  .lugurtha  into  his  hands. 
The  dreaded  Niunidiau  was  taken  to  Homo 
[B.  3.  104],  exhibited  in  the  trinmph  of  Marius, 
and  then  brutally  thrust  into  the  biaek  dungeon 
called  tho  TuUianum  to  die  of  slow  starvation. 
Bocchus  was  rewarded  for  his  treachery  bv  the 


ccfwion  to  him  of  part  of  Kumtdia;  Marina,  In- 
toxicated with  thej)laudits  of  Home,  first  saved 
it  from  the  (.'imbri  and  then  stabbed  it  with  his 
ownswonl;  Sulla,  Incvplicabhs  harbinger  of  tho 
coming  Cu'sars,  bided  his  time. — W.  lime,  Jliet. 
of  Home.  hk.  7,  eh.  8. 

Ai.soiN:  O.  Long,  JJeeline  of  the.  llomiin  lie- 
piiMie,  r.  1,  eh.  2(1-21). — HMimt,  Jiif/iirthiiw  War. 

B.  C.  46.— The  kingdom  extinguished  by 
Caesar  and  annexed  to  Rome.  See  Uo.mi:: 
I  J.  C.  IT  40. 

A.  D,  374-398.  —  Revolts  of  Firmus  and 
Gildo.     See  Home;:  A.  I).  :il)0-;)l)8. 

NUMIDIANS     AND      MAURI,     The. — 

"The  union  of  tho  Aryan  invaders  [of  North 
Africa)  with  the  ancient  populations  of  tho  coast 
sprung  from  I'hut  gave  birtli  to  tho  Mauri,  or 
Maurusli,  whose  prlmltlvo  namo  it  has  been 
assert!  d  was  Sledes,  probably  an  alteration  of  tho 
word  Anuizlgh.  The  alliance  of  tho  sjinio  in- 
vaders with  tho  Oetulians  beyond  tho  Atlas  pro- 
duced tho  Numldlaus.  Tho  Mauri  were  agri- 
culturists, and  of  settled  habits ;  the  Numldlaus, 
as  their  Greek  appellation  Inillcatcs,  led  a  no- 
madic life." — V.  Lenorniant,  Manual  of  Ancient 
Hint,  of  the  Haul,  bk.  0,  ch.  5  (0.  2). —  In  northern 
Africa,  "on  tho  south  and  west  of  tho  immediato 
territory  of  tho  Carthaginian  republic,  livctl 
various  races  of  native  Libyans  who  are  com- 
monly known  by  the  name  of  Numidians  But 
these  were  in  no  way,  as  their  Greek  namo  ('  No- 
mads')  would  seem  to  itnpiy,  exclusively  pas- 
toral races.  Several  districts  in  their  possession, 
especially  in  the  modern  Algeria,  were  admirably 
suited  for  agriculture.  Hence  they  had  not  only 
ll.xed  and  pernuinent  abodes,  but  u  number  of 
not  unimportant  cities,  of  which  Hippo  and 
Cirta,  the  residences  of  the  chief  Nuinidian 
princes,  were  the  most  consid-jrablo. " — W.  Iline, 
IIM.  of  Itome,  hk.  4,  ch.  1  (i'.  2). —  Tho  variims 
peoples  of  North  Africa  known  anciently  and 
modernly  as  Libyans,  Numldlaus,  or  Nomades, 
Mauri,  Mauritanians  or  Moors,  Gaetullans  and 
Berbers,  belong  ethnographically  to  one  family 
of  men,  distinguished  alike  from  tho  negroes  and 
tho  Egyptians. — T.  Slommsen,  Hist,  of  Rome, 
hk.  8,  ch.  13. — See,  also,  Libyans;  Caktiiaoi;: 
B.  C.  146;  Punic  Wah,  thk  Skcoxu;  and  Nu- 
midia: B.C.  118-104. 

NUNCOMAR  AND  WARREN  HAS- 
TINGS.    See  India:  A.  1).  1773-1783. 

NUR  MAHAL,  OR  NUR  JAHAN,  Em- 
press of  India.     See  India:  A.  D.  1005-1058. 


NUREMBERG.  —  "  Nuremberg  (Nftmbcrg) 
(Norimberga)  is  situated  on  the  Hegnitz,  in  the 
centre  of  Middle  Franconia,  about  90  miles  north- 
west of  Munich,  to  whicli  it  is  secoml  in  size  and 
importance,  witli  a  population  of  about  00,000. 
The  namo  is  said  to  be  derived  from  the  ancient 
inhabitants  of  Noricum,  who  migrated  hither 
about  the  j'car  451,  on  being  driven  from  their 
early  settlements  on  the  Danube  by  tho  Huns. 
Hero  they  distinguished  themselves  by  their 
skill  in  the  working  of  metals,  which  abound 
in  the  neighbouring  mountains.  Before  tlio 
eleventh  century  the  history  of  Nuremberg  is 
enveloped  in  a  mist  of  impenetrable  obscurity, 
from  which  it  docs  not  emerge  until  tho  time  of 
the  Emperor  Henry  III.,  who  Issued  an  edict, 
dated  July  16,  1050,  'udcastrum  Noreinberc,'  a 
proof  that  it  was  a  place  of  considerable  impor- 
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(ECUMENICAL. 


tance  oven  at  thin  early  period.  NiiromlxsrK 
iif  torwnrds  bcciinii!  tlu)  fiivourito  residence!  of  tlio 
Emperor  Henry  IV."— W.  J.  Wyiitt,  Jliil.  of 
I'riiii.iiii,  r.  a,  /).  456. 

A.  D.  1417.— Office  of  Burgrave  bought  by 
the  city.     See  UitANDKNiii'itti:  A.  1).  141i-1fl4(». 

A.  D.  1532-1524. — The  two  diets,  and  their 
recesses  in  favor  of  the  Reformation.  Hcc 
Pai>.\(y:  a.  I).  1.533-1525. 

A.  D.  1535.— Formal  establishment  of  the 
Reformed  Religion.     SeoI'APAtY:  A.  I).  1523- 

1.53.5. 

A.  D.  1539.— Joined  in  the  Protest  which 
(rave  rise  to  the  name  Protestants.  Sec  Pa- 
tacy:  a.  1).  1.53.5-1.53i». 

A.  D.  1532.— Pacification  of  Charles  V.y^ith 
the  Protestants.  See  Ohu.many:  A.  P.  1S30- 
1533. 

A.  D.  1632. — Welcome  to  Gustavus  Adol- 

ghus  of  Sweden.— Siege  by  Wallenstein.— 
lattle  on  the  FUrth.      8eo  Oku.many:    A.   D. 
io;ti-io:i3. 

A.  D.  1801-180,^ — One  of  six  free  cities 
which  survived  the  Peace  of  Luneville.  Heo 
Okumany:  a.  I).  1801-1808. 


A.  D.  1806. — Loss  of  municipal  freedom. — 
Absorption  in  the  kingdom  of  Bavaria,  ^v 
(1KU.MANY:  A.  1>.  1H0.5-1H(M(. 


NUYS,  The  Siege  of.— In  14;i  (.'Imrles  the 
Hold.  Duke  of  HiiTKUndy,  iimlillious  to  extend 
Ills  dondiiii'im  iiloii);  the  left  bunk  of  the  Khine, 
down  1  <  )\e  Netlierliinds,  took  iidvantago  of  11 
((Uiirrel  i.et\vee!i  the  eiti/.enH  of  Coloijiie  iiud 
their  priiieeiirehbishop,  to  ally  himself  with  tlie 
latter.  The  citizens  of  Coloffno  had  appointed 
Herman  of  llesse  to  be  prot<'etor  of  tlw  we,  ami 
he  had  fortified  iuinself  ill  Nuys.  C'liarieH,  with 
OO.tHH)  men,  laid  siege  to  the  place,  expeetlni;  to 
reduce  it  speedily.  On  the  contrary,  he  wasted 
niontlis  in  tlio  fruitless  endeavor,  ami  became  in- 
volved in  the  quarrel  with  tli<(  Swiss  (.sec  Hun- 
gundy:  a.  I).  14TC-1477)  which  brouplit  about 
his  downfall.  The  abortive  siege  of  Nuys  was 
the  l)eginiiing  of  lii.H  disasters. — C  M.  Davius, 
JliKl.  tif  /r<illiiiiil,  jit.  2,  c/i.  2. 

NYANTICS,  The.     S(e  Ameuican  Anonio- 

INKS:    Al.OONlillAN  Ka.mily. 

NYSTAD,  Peace  of.  See  Scandinavian 
Statks  (Sweden):  A.  D.  1710-1731. 


o. 


O.  S.— Old  Style.    Sv.'C  Queoouian  Cat.endau. 

OAK  BOYS.  See  Iueland:  A.  D.  1700- 
170H. 

OATES,  Titus,  and  the  "Popish  Plot." 
SecEN'-    .nd:  A.  1).  1(178-1070. 

OBbi.lSKS,  Egyptian.  See  Egypt:  About 
B.  C.  170()-14()(). 

OBERPFALZ.  SocFiianconia;  TiieDcciiy 
and  the  Ciuci.e. 

OBES,  The.  Sec  Geuusia;  and  Spahta: 
The  Constitution,  &c. 

OBLAFES,  The.— "The  Oblates,  or  Volun- 
teers, establiElicd  by  St.  Charles  Horronieo  in 
1578,  nre  n  congregation  of  sjcular  priests.  .  .  . 
Their  special  aipi  was  to  give  edillcation  to  the 
diocese,  and  to  maintain  the  integrity  of  religion 
by  the  purity  of  tiicir  lives,  by  teaching,  and  by 
•/.cnloudy  discharging  the  duties  committed  to 
them  by  their  bishop.  Those  devoted  ecclesias- 
tics were  much  loved  by  St.  Charles.  .  .  . 
Strange  to  say,  they  do  not  seem  to  have  been 
much  appreciated  elsewhere." — J.  Alzog,  Manual 
of  ridivfutil  Cliurck  Hid.,  c.  3,  ]>.  450. 

OBNUNTIATIO.  See  ^Euan  and  Pufia  i 
Laws. 

OBOLLA.  Sec  Mahomet  au  CoNitUEST: 
A.  I).  0;i3-051. 

OBOLUS.    See  Talent. 

OBOTRITES,  The.  See  Saxony:  A.  D. 
1178-1183. 

OBRENOVITCH  DYNASTY,  The.  Sec 
Balkan  AND  Danubian  States:  14r-10TU  Cen- 
turies (Sehvia). 

OC,  Langue  d*.    See  Lanoue  d'oc. 

OCANA,  Battle  of.  See  Spain:  A.  D.  1809 
(AuousT — Novemueu). 

OCCASIONAL  CONFORMITY  BILL. 
SeeENOi..\ND:  A.  D.  1711-1714. 

OCEAN  STEAM  NAVIGATION,  The 
beginnings  of.  See  Stka  1  Navigation  :  On 
THE  Ocean. 

OCHLOCRACY.— This  term  was  applied  by 
t'le  Greeks  to  an  unlimited  democracy,  where 
rights  were  made  couditioual  on  no  gradations  of 


property,  and  where  "  provisions  were  made,  not 
sonnich  tuat  only  a  proved  and  'vorlhy  citizen 
should  be  electell,  as  that  every  one,  without 
distinction,  sliouhl  be  eligible  for  evervthing." — 
O.  Sehi)muuu,  Antig.  of  Urecce:  T/ie  State, 
pt.  1,  <•/(,  3. 

O'CCNNELL,  Daniel,  The  political  agita- 
tions of.  See  luKi.ANO:  A.  I).  1811-1830,  to 
1841-1848. 

OCTAETERIS,  The.  See  Meton,  The 
Yeah  of. 

OCTAVIUS,  Caius  (afterwards  called  Au- 
gustus), and  the  founding  of  the  Roman  Em- 
pire. See  ]{oME :  H.  C.  44,  after  Ctesur's  death, 
to  U.  C.  31— A.  I).  14. 

OCTOBER  CLUB,  The.    SeeC'i.u'.ii:  The 

OCTOIiKU. 

ODAL.     See  Adei,. 

ODELSRET.  Sec  Constitution  of  Nor- 
way. Title  V.,  aut.  16. 

ODELSTHING.  See  Constitution  of  Nor- 
way. 

ODENATHUS,  The  rule  at  Palmyra  of. 
See  Pal.mvua:  The  rise  and  the  fall  of. 

ODEUM  AT  ATHENS,  The.— "Pericles 
built,  at  the  south-eastern  base  of  the  citadel, 
the  Odeum,  which  dillered  from  tlie  neighbour- 
ing theatre  in  this,  that  the  former  was  a  covered 
space,  iu  which  musical  performances  took  place 
before  a  less  numerous  public.  The  roof,  shaped 
like  »,  tent,  was  accoimted  an  imitation  of  the 
gorgeous  tent  pitched  of  old  by  Xerxes  upon  the 
soil  of  Attica." — E.  Curtius,  llist.  of  Urecce,  bk. 
3,  ch.  3. 

ODOACER,  and  the  "nA  of  the  line  of  Ro- 
man Emperors  in  the  West.  See  Ko.me:  A.  i). 
45,5-470;  and  488-520. 

ODYSSEY,  The.    Sec  IIomeu. 

CEA.    See  Leptis  Magna. 

CECUMENICAL,  OR  ECUMENICAL, 
COUNCIL. — A  general  or  universal  council  of 
the  entire  Christiau  Church.  Twenty  such  coun- 
cils are  recognized  by  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church.     Bee  Councils  of  the  Cuuuch. 
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CEKIST.— The  cliicf-founder  of  a  Greek  col- 
oniiil  city,— the  leader  of  a  eolonizing  settlement, 
—was  so  entitled.— G.  Grotc,  Hid.  of  Greece,  pt. 
2,  ell.  47. 

OELAND,  Naval  battle  of  (I7I3).  See 
Scandinavian  States  (Sweden):  A.  D.  1707- 
1718. 

(ENOfe,  Battle  of. — A  hattle  of  some  impor- 
tance in  the  Corinthian  War,  fought  about  K  0. 
388,  in  the  valley  of  tlie  Charander,  on  the  road 
from  Argos  to  JIantinea.  The  LacediFinonians 
were  defeated  by  tlie  Argivcs  and  Athenians. — 
B.  (,'nrtius.  Jhnt.  of  (inert,  bk.  5,  eh.  4. 

CENOPHYTA,  Battle  of  (B.  C.  456).  See 
GllKKC::  15.  C.  4r)8-4.')«. 

CENOTRIANS,  The.  — "The  territory  [in 
Italy]  known  to  Greelv  writers  of  the  fifth  century 
U.  i).  liy  the  names  of  fKnotria  on  tlie  coast  of 
the  Mediterranean,  and  Italia  on  that  of  the  Gulfs 
of  Tarentum  and  Hciuillaco,  included  all  that  lies 
south  of  a  line  drawn  across  tlie  breadth  of  the 
country,  from  the  Gulf  of  Poseidonia  (Pajstum) 
and  the  rivr  Silarus  on  the  Mediterranean  Sea, 
to  the  north-west  corner  of  the  Gulf  of  Taren- 
tum. It  was  bounded  northwards  by  the  lapy- 
gians  and  Mcssapians,  who  occupied  the  Salen- 
tine  peninsula  and  the  country  immediately  ad- 
joining to  Tarentum,  and  by  the  Peuketians  on 
the  Ionic  Gulf.  .  .  .  This  G'^notrian  or  Pelasgian 
race  were  the  population  whom  the  Greek  colo- 
nists found  there  on  their  arrival.  They  were 
known  apparently  under  other  names,  such  as 
the  Sikels  [Sicels],  (mentioned  even  in  tlie  Ody.s- 
sey,  though  their  exact  locality  in  tliat  poem  can- 
not be  ascertained)  the  Italians,  or  Itali.  properly 
so  called  —  the  Morgetes, — and  the  Chaones, — 
all  of  them  names  of  tribes  either  cognate  or  sub- 
divisional.  The  ('liaones  or  Chaonians  are  also 
found,  not  only  in  Italy,  but  in  Epirus,  as  one  of 
the  most  considemble  of  the  Eiiirotic  tribes.  .  .  . 
From  hence,  and  from  some  other  similarities 
of  name,  it  has  been  imagined  that  Epirots, 
G*;notrians,  Sikels,  &c.,  were  all  names  of  cog- 
nate people,  and  all  entitled  to  be  comprehended 
under  the  generic  appellation  of  Pelasgi.  That 
they  belonged  to  the  same  ethnical  kindred  tliere 
seems  fair  reason  to  presume,  and  also  that  in 
point  of  language,  manners,  and  character,  they 
were  not  very  widely  separated  from  the  ruder 
branches  of  the  Hellenic  race.  It  would  a.jpear, 
too  (us  far  as  any  judgment  can  be  formed  on  a 
point  essentially  obscure)  tliat  the  Oinotriiins 
were  ctlmically  akin  to  the  primitive  population 
of  Home  and  Latium  on  one  side,  as  they  were 
to  the  Epirots  on  the  other;  and  that  tribes  of 
this  race,  comprising  Sikels  and  Itali  properly  so 
called,  as  sections,  had  at  one  time  occupied  most 
oi  the  territory  from  the  left  bank  of  the  river 
Tiber  southward  between  the  Appenines  and  the 
Mediterranean."  — G.  Grotc,  Iliitt.  of  Greece,  pt. 
2,  eh.  -ii.  •'  ' 

OESTERREICH.    See  ArsTiiiA. 

CETA.     See  Tiii;ssAi,v. 

OPEN,  Sitges  and  capture  oi  (1684-1686). 
See  lIiNdAiiv:  A.  1).  1«8;$-1«90. 

OFFA,  King  of  Mercia,  A.  D.  758-794. 

OFFA'S  DYKE.— An  earthern  rampart  which 
King  Olla,  of  Mercia,  in  the  eighth  century, 
built  from  the  mouth  of  the  Wye  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Tee,  to  divide  his  kingdom  from  Wales 
and  protect  it  from  Welsh  incursions.  A  few  re- 
mains of  it  are  still  to  be  seen.— J.  Rhys,  Celtia 
Britain. 


OGALALAS,  The.  See  Ameuican  Aboriq- 
iNEs:  f'lOUAN  Family. 

OGAM.    See  Ogham. 

OGDEN  TRACT,  The.  See  New  Yobk: 
A.  D.  1786-1700. 

OGHAM  INSCRIPTIONS.— "In  the  south 
and  south-western  counties  of  T-eland  are  to  be 
found,  in  considerable  numbers,  a  class  of  in- 
scribed monuments,  to  wliich  the  attention  of 
Irish  archiEologists  has  been  from  time  to  time 
directed,  but  witli  comparatively  little  result. 
.  .  .  They  [the  inscriptions]  are  found  engraved 
on  pillar  stones  in  that  archaic  character  known' 
to  Irish  philoiogists  as  the  Ogham,  properly  pro- 
nounced Oum,  and  in  an  ancient  dialect  of  the 
Gaedhelic  (Gaelic).  These  monuments  are  almost 
exclusively  found  in  the  counties  of  Kerry,  Cork, 
and  Waterford,  numbering,  as  far  as  I  have  been 
able  to  ascertain,  147;  the  rest  of  Ireland  sup- 
plies 13.  .  .  .  Again  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that 
while  29  Irish  counties  cannot  boast  of  an  Ogham 
monument,  they  h.vve  been  found  in  England, 
AVales,  and  Scotland.  In  Devonshire,  at  Fardel, 
a  stone  has  been  discovered  bearing  not  only  a 
fine  and  well-preserved  Ogham  inscription,  but 
also  one  ill  Romano-Hriti.sh  letters.  It  is  now 
deposited  in  the  British  INIuscum.  .  .  .  The 
Ogham  letters,  as  found  on  Megalithic  monu- 
ments, are  formed  by  certain  combinations  of  a 
simple  short  lino,  placed  in  reference  to  one  con- 
tinuous line,  called  the  fleasg,  or  stem  line;  these 
combinations  range  from  one  to  live,  and  their 
values  depend  upon  their  being  placed  above, 
across,  or  below  the  stem  line;  there  are  five 
consonants  above,  five  consonants  below,  and 
five  consonants  across  the  line,  two  of  which, 
NG  and  ST  are  double,  and  scarcely  ever 
used.  The  vowels  are  represented  by  oval 
dots,  or  very  short  lines  across  the  stem  line. 
.  .  .  The  characters  in  general  use  on  the 
monuments  are  18  in  number.  ...  It  may  be 
expected  from  mc  that  I  should  offer  some  con- 
jecture as  to  the  probable  age  of  this  mode  of 
writing.  This,  I  honestly  acknowledge,  I  am 
unable  to  do,  even  approximately.  ...  I  am 
however  deciiled  in  one  view,  and  it  is  tliis,  that 
the  Ogham  was  introduced  into  Ireland  long 
anterior  to  Christianity,  by  a  powerful  colony 
who  landed  on  the  south-west  coast,  who  spread 
themselves  along  the  southern  and  round  the 
eastern  shores,  who  ultimately  conquered  or  set- 
tled the  whole  island,  imposing  their  language 
upon  the  aborigines,  if  such  preceded  them." — 
I{.  U.  Brash,  Trans.  Int.  Cong,  of  Prehistoric 
ArehiToloriy,  1868. 

Also  in:  Same.  Orinni  Inscribed  Monuments. 

OGLETHORPE'S  GEORGIA  COLONY. 
See  Geoikiia:  A.  I).  1732-1730. 

OGULNIAN  LAW,  The.  See  Rome:  B.  C. 
300. 

OGYGIA.    See  Ireland;  The  Name. 

OHIO:  The  Name.  — "The  words  Ohio, 
Ontario,  and  Onontio  (or  Yonnondio)  —  which 
should  properly  be  pronounced  as  if  written 
'Oliecyo,'  'Ontareeyo,'  and  'Ononteeyo'  —  are 
commonly  rendered  'Beautiful  River,'  'Beautiful 
Lake,'  'Beautiful  Mountain.'  This,  doubtless, 
is  the  meaning  which  each  of  the  words  conveys 
to  an  Iro(iuois  of  the  present  day,  unless  he  be- 
longE  to  the  Tuscarora  tribe.  But  there  can  be 
no  <loubt  that  the  termination  'lo'  (otherwise 
written  'iyo,'  'iio,'  'ceyo,'  etc.)  had  originally 
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French  and 
English  Struggle. 


,  OHIO,  1748-1764. 


the  sense,  not  of 'beautiful,' but  of 'great.'  .  .  . 
Ontario  is  derived  from  the  Huron  'yontare,'  or 
'ontare,'  lalie  (Iroquois,  'oniatare'),  with  tliis 
termination.  .  .  .  Ohio,  in  lilie  manner,  is  de- 
rived, as  M.  Cuoq  in  the  valuable  notes  to  his 
Lexicon  (p.  159)  informs  us,  from  the  obsolete 
'ohia,'  river,  now  only  used  in  the  compound 
form  'ohionha.'" — H.  Hale,  The  Iroquois  Book  of 
liites,  app. ,  note  B. 

(Valley):  The  aboriginal  inhabitants.  See 
America,  Pkeuistohic;  Ameuican  Aborig- 
ines :  Ai.GONQUiAN  Family,  Alleqhans,  Del- 

AWARES,  S1IAWANE8B. 

(Valley):  A.  D.  1700-1735.  — The  begin- 
nings of  French  Occupation.  Sec  Canada: 
A.  1).  1700-173.5. 

(Valley) :  A.  D.  1748-1754.— The  first  move- 
ments of  the  struggle  of  French  and  English 
for  possession.— "The  close  of  King  George's 
War  was  marlied  by  an  extraordinary  develop- 
ment of  interest  in  the  Western  country.  The 
Pcnnsylvanians  and  Virginians  had  worked  their 
way  well  up  to  the  eastern  foot-hills  of  the  last 
range  of  mountains  separating  them  from  the  in- 
terior. Even  the  Connecticut  men  were  ready  to 
overleap  the  province  of  New  York  and  take 
possession  of  the  Susquehanna.  The  time  for 
the  English  colonists  to  attempt  the  Great  Moun- 
tains in  force  had  been  long  in  coming,  but  it 
had  plainly  arrived.  In  1748  the  Ingles-Uraper 
settlement,  the  first  regular  settlement  of  English- 
speaking  men  on  the  Western  waters,  was  made 
at  '  Draper's  Meadow,'  on  the  New  River,  a 
branch  of  the  Kanawha.  The  same  year  Dr. 
Thomas  Walker,  accompanied  by  a  number  of 
Virginia  gentlemen  and  a  party  of  hunters,  made 
their,  way  by  Southwestern  Virginia  into  Ken- 
tucliy  and  'Tennessee.  .  .  .  The  same  year  the 
Ohio  company,  consisting  of  thirioen  prominent 
Virginians  and  Marylanders,  and  one  London 
merchant,  was  formed.  Its  avowed  objects  were 
to  speculate  in  Western  lands,  and  to  carry  on 
trade  on  an  extensive  scale  with  the  Indians.  It 
docs  not  appear  to  have  contemplated  the  settle- 
ment of  a  new  colony.  The  company  obtained 
from  the  crown  a  conditional  grant  of  500,000 
acres  of  land  in  the  Ohio  Valley,  to  be  located 
mainly  between  the  Monongahela  and  Kanawha 
Rivers,  and  it  ordered  largo  shipments  of  goods 
for  the  Indian  trade  from  London.  ...  In  1750 
the  company  sent  Christopher  Gist,  a  veteran 
woodsman  and  trader  living  on  the  Yadkin,  down 
the  northern  side  of  the  Ohio,  with  instructions, 
as  Mr.  Bancroft  summarizes  them,  '  to  examine 
the  Western  country  as  far  as  the  Palls  of  the 
Ohio;  to  look  for  a  large  tract  of  good  level 
land;  to  mark  the  passes  in  the  mountains;  to 
trace  the  courses  of  the  rivers ;  to  count  the  falls ; 
to  observe  the  strength  o.  the  Indian  nations.' 
Under  these  instructions.  Gist  made  the  first 
English  exploration  of  Southern  Ohio  of  which 
we  have  any  report.  The  next  year  he  made  a 
similar  exploration  of  the  country  south  of  the 
Oliio,  as  far  as  the  Great  Kanawha.  .  .  .  Gist's 
reports  of  liis  exjilorations  added  to  the  growing 
interest  in  the  ovor-inountain  country.  At  that 
time  the  Ohio  Valley  was  waste  and  unocoipied, 
save  by  tlie  savages,  but  adventurous  traders, 
mostly  Scotch-Irish,  and  commonly  men  of  reck- 
less character  and  loose  morals,  made  tradin{; 
excursions  as  far  as  the  River  Miami.  The  In- 
dian town  of  Pickawillany,  on  the  jpper  waters 
of  that  stream,  became  a  great  centre  of  Euglisu 


trade  and  influence.  Another  evidence  of  the 
growing  interest  in  the  V/cst  is  the  fact  that  the 
colonial  authorities,  in  every  direction,  were 
seeking  to  obtain  Indian  titles  to  the  Western 
lands,  and  to  bind  the  Indians  to  the  English  by 
treaties.  The  Iroquois  had  long  claimed,  Oy 
right  of  conquest,  the  country  from  the  Cumber- 
land Mountains  to  the  Lower  Lakes  and  the  Mis- 
sissippi, and  for  many  years  the  authorities  of 
New  York  had  been  steadily  seeking  to  gain  a 
firm  treaty -hold  of  that  country.  In  1684,  the 
Iroquois,  at  Albany,  placed  themselves  under  the 
protection  of  King  Charles  and  the  Duke  of  York 
[see  New  York:  A.  D.  1084];  in  1726,  tliey  con- 
veyed all  their  lands  in  trust  to  England  [see 
New  York:  A.  D.  1736],  to  be  protectee!  nud 
defended  by  his  Majesty  to  and  for  the  use  of  the 
grantors  and  their  heirs,  which  was  an  acknowl- 
edgment by  the  Indians  of  what  the  French  had 
acknowledged  thirteen  years  before  at  Utrocht. 
In  1744,  the  very  year  that  King  George's  War 
began,  the  deputies  of  the  Iroquois  at  Lancaster, 
Pa. ,  confirmed  to  Maryland  the  lands  within  that 
province,  and  made  to  yirginia  a  deed  that  cov- 
ered the  whole  West  as  elfectually  as  the  Vir- 
ginian interpretation  of  the  charter  of  1009  [see 
Virginia:  A.  D.  1744].  .  .  .  This  treaty  is  of 
the  greatest  importance  in  subsequent  history; 
it  is  the  starting-point  of  lat«r  negotiations  with 
the  Indians  concerning  Western  lands.  It  gave 
the  English  their  first  real  treaty-hold  upcm  the 
West;  and  it  stands  in  nil  the  statements  of  the 
English  claim  to  the  Western  country,  side  by 
side  with  the  Cabot  voyages.  .  .  .  There  was, 
indeed,  no  small  amount  of  dissension  among  the 
colonies,  and  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  they 
were  all  working  together  to  effect  a  common 
purpose.  The  royal  governors  could  not  agree. 
There  were  bitt«r  dissensions  between  governors 
and  assemblies.  Colony  was  jealous  of  colony.  ' 
.  .  .  Fortunately,  the  cause  of  England  and  the 
colonies  was  not  abandoned  to  politicians.  The 
time  had  come  for  the  Anglo-Saxon  column,  that 
had  been  so  long  in  reaching  them,  to  pass  the 
Endless  Jlountains ;  and  the  logic  of  evuats  swept 
everything  into  the  Westward  current.  In  the 
years  following  the  treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  the 
French  were  not  idle.  Galissonifire,  the  governor 
of  Canada,  thoroughly  comprehended  what  was 
at  stake.  la  1749  ho  sent  Ciiloron  do  Bienville 
into  the  Ohio  Valley,  with  a  suitable  escort  of 
whites  and  savages,  to  take  formal  possession  of 
the  valley  in  the  name  of  the  King  of  France,  to 
propitiate  the  Indians,  and  in  all  ways  short  of 
actual  warfare  to  thwart  the  English  plans. 
Bienville  crossed  the  portage  from  Lake  Erie  to 
Lake  Chautauqua,  the  easternmost  of  the  port- 
ages from  the  Lakes  to  the  sou  ,hern  streams  ever 
used  by  the  French,  and  made  1;U  way  by  the 
Alleghany  River  and  the  Ohio  as  far  as  the 
Jtiami,  and  returned  by  the  Maumee  and  Lake 
Erie  to  Montreal.  His  report  to  the  governor 
was  anything  but  reassuring.  He  found  the 
English  traders  swarming  in  the  valley,  and  the 
Indians  generally  well  disposed  to  the  English. 
Nor  did  French  interests  improve  the  two  or 
three succeedingyears.  The  JIarquis  Duquesno, 
who  succeeded  Gfalissonifere,  soon  discovered  the 
drift  of  events.  He  s.iw  the  necessity  of  action ; 
he  was  clothed  with  power  to  act,  and  he  was  a 
man  of  action.  And  so,  early  in  the  year  1753, 
while  the  English  governors  and  assemblies  wt."? 
still  hesitating  and  disputing,  he  sent  a  strong 
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force  by  \jakc  Ontario  and  Nlngnrn  to  seize  and 
liold  the  nortlicftsti'rn  hranclii's  of  the  Ohio. 
Tills  waH  a  master  strolvc:  unless  recallod,  it 
would  lead  to  war;  and  l)u(  ucsnc  was  not  the 
iniin  to  recall  it.  This  force,  passing  over  the 
portage  between  Prcsijuc  Isle  and  French  Creek, 
constructed  Forts  Le  lUeuf  and  Venango,  the 
second  at  the  confluence  of  French  Creek  and  tlic 
Alleghany  Uiver."— B.  A.  Hinsdale,  The  Old 
KorthueM,  c/i.  5. 

Also  I.N:  J.  H.  Perkins.  AnnaU  of  the  West, 
eh.  2. — n.  Fernow,  'The  nhio  Valley  in  Coloniul 
hajiK,  eh.  ,5. — See,  also,  Canada:  A.  D.  1750- 
1753.— ().  H.  .Marshall,  De  Celoron's  Expedition 
to  the  Ohio  in  1749  (Hint.  Writinr/s,  pp.  237-274). 
— N.  15.  Craig,  T/ie  Olden  Time,  ».  1,  pp.  1-10. 

(Valley) :  A.  D.  1754.— The  opening  battle. 
—Washington's  first  campaign.— The  planting 
of  the  French  at  Forts  Ix'  ]5(euf  and  Venango 
"  put  them  during  high  water  in  easy  communi- 
cation by  boat  with  the  Alleghany  Uiver.  French 
tact  conciliated  the  Indians,  and  where  that  failed 
arrogance  was  sutlicient,  and  the  expedition 
would  have  pushed  on  t*  found  new  forts,  but 
sickness  weakened  the  men,  and  JIarin,  the  com- 
mander, now  dying,  saw  it  was  all  he  could  do 
to  hold  the  two  forts,  while  he  sent  the  rest  of 
his  force  back  to  jMontreid  to  recuperate.  Late 
in  the  autunui  Legardeur  do  Saint-Pierre  arrived 
at  Le  Hieuf,  as  the  sucfcssor  of  Marin.  He  had 
not  been  long  there  when  on  the  11th  of  Decem- 
ber [17531  a  messenger  from  Governor  Dinwid- 
dle, of  Virginia,  with  a  small  escort,  presented 
himself  at  the  fort.  The  guide  of  the  party  was 
Christopher  Gist;  the  messenger  was  George 
Washington,  then  adjutant-general  of  the  Vir- 
ginia militia.  Their  business  was  to  inform  the 
Frendi  commander  that  he  was  building  forts  on 
English  territory,  and  tliat  be  would  do  well  to 
depart  peaceably.  ...  At  Le  B'euf  AVnshington 
tarried  three  days,  during  ^  iih  Saint-Pierre 
framed  liis  reply,  whieli  w  11  effect  that  he 
must  hold  his  post,  while  Diinviddie's  letter  was 
sent  to  the  French  commander  at  Quebec.  It 
was  the  miildle  of  February,  1754,  when  Wash- 
ington reached  Williamsburg  on  his  return,  and 
made  his  report  to  Dinwiddle,  The  result  was 
that  Dinwiddio  drafted  200  men  from  the  Vir- 
gini:v  militia,  and  despatched  then  under  Wash- 
ington to  build  a  fort  at  the  forks  of  tlie  Ohio. 
Tlie  Virginia  assembly,  forgetting  for  the  mo- 
ment its  quarrel  with  the  governor,  voted  .£10,000 
to  be  expended,  but  only  under  the  direction  of 
a  committee  of  its  own.  Dinwiddle  found  difti- 
cnlty  in  getting  the  other  colonics  to  assist,  and 
the  Quaker  clement  in  Pennsylvania  prevented 
that  colony  from  being  the  immediate  heliier 
which  it  might,  from  its  position,  have  become. 
Meanwhile  some  backwoo<lsmen  had  been  pushed 
over  the  mountains  and  had  set  to  work  on  a  fort 
at  the  forks.  A  much  larger  French  force  under 
Contreca-\ir  soon  summoned  them,  and  the  Eng- 
lish retired.  The  French  iminc<liatcly  began  the 
erection  of  Fort  Duquesue  [on  the  site  now  cov- 
ered by  the  city  of  Pittsburgh],  While  this  was 
doing,  Dinwiddle  v„s  toiling  with  tardy  assem- 
blies and  their  agenis  to  organize  a  regiment  to 
support  the  backwoodsmen.  Joshua  Fry  was  to 
be  its  colonel,  with  AVashington  as  seconcf  in  com- 
mand. The  latter,  with  a  portion  of  the  men, 
had  already  pushed  forwanl  to  Will's  Creek,  the 
present  Cumberland.  Later  lie  advanced  with 
160  men  to  Great  Meadows,  where  he  learned 


that  tlie  French,  who  had  been  reinforced,  had 
sent  out  a  party  from  their  new  fort,  marching 
towards  him.  Again  he  got  word  from  an  Indian 
—  who,  from  his  tributary  character  towards  the 
Iroquois,  was  called  Half-King,  and  who  bad 
been  Washington's  companion  on  his  trip  to  Lo 
H(ruf — that  this  chieftain  with  some  followers 
bad  tracked  two  men  to  a  dark  glen,  where  he 
believed  the  French  party  were  lurking.  Wash- 
ington started  with  forty  men  to  join  Half-King, 
and  under  his  guidance  they  approached  the 
glen  and  found  the  French.  Shots  were  ex- 
changed. The  French  leader,  Jumonville,  was 
killed,  and  all  but  one  of  his  followers  were 
taken  or  slain.  The  mis.sion  of  Jumonville  was 
to  .scour  for  Englisli,  by  order  of  Contrecteur, 
now  in  command  of  Duqu-'sne,  and  to  bear  a 
summons  to  any  be  could  find,  warning  them  0 
retire  from  French  tcrritoiy.  The  precipitancy 
of  Washington's  attack  gave  the  French  the 
chance  to  impute  to  Washington  tlic  crime  of 
assassination ;  but  it  seems  to  have  been  a  pre- 
tence on  the  part  of  the  French  to  cover  r.  pur- 
pose which  Jiunonville  bad  of  summoning  aid 
from  Duquesnc,  while  his  concealment  was  In- 
tended to  shield  him  till  its  arrival.  Rash  or 
otherwise,  this  onset  of  the  youthful  AVasbing- 
ton  began  the  war.  The  English  returned  to 
Great  Sleadows,  and  while  waiting  for  reinforce- 
ments from  Fry,  AVashington  tiiiew  up  some  en- 
trenchments, wliich  ho  called  Fort  Necessity. 
Tlie  men  from  Fry  came  without  their  leader, 
who  had  sickened  and  died,  and  Washington, 
succeeding  to  the  command  of  the  regiment, 
found  himself  at  the  head  of  300  men,  increased 
soon  by  an  in<lependcnt  company  from  South 
Carolina.  Washington  again  advanced  toward 
Gist's  settlement,  when,  fearing  an  attack,  he 
sent  back  for  IMackay,  whom  he  had  left  with  a 
company  of  regulars  at  Fort  Necessity.  Ru- 
mors thickening  of  an  advance  of  the  French, 
the  English  leader  again  fell  back  to  Great  Slead- 
ows,  resolved  to  liglit  there.  It  was  now  the 
first  of  July,  1754,  CoulondoVill-jrs,  a  brother 
of  Jumonville,  was  now  advancing  from  Du- 
quesnc, The  attack  was  made  on  a  rainy  day, 
and  for  much  of  the  time  a  thick  mist  hung  be- 
tween the  combatants.  After  dark  a  parley  re- 
sulted in  Washington's  accepting  terms  offered 
by  the  French,  and  the  English  marched  out 
with  the  honors  of  war.  The  j'oung  Virginian 
now  led  his  weary  followers  back  to  Will's 
Creek.  .  .  .  Thus  they  turned  their  backs  upon 
the  gn  it  valley,  in  which  not  an  English  flag 
now  waved." — .1.  Winsor,  The  t-tnigr/le  for  the 
Great  Valleys  of  N.  Am.  (Narratiee  and  Critical 
Hist,  of  Am.,  V.  5,  eh.  H). 

Also  in:  W.  Irving,  Ufe  of  Washington,  v.  1, 
e?i.  7-12, — 11,  C,  Lodge,  George  Washington,  v.  1, 
eh.  3.— N,  B.  Craig,  The  Olden  Time,  v.  1,  pp. 
10-63. 

(Valley):  A.  D.  1755.-- Braddock's  defeat.— 
The  French  possess  the  West  and  devastate 
the  English  frontiers. — "  Now  the  English  Gov- 
ernment awoke  to  tlic  necessity  of  vigorous 
measures  to  rescue  the  endangered  Valley  of  the 
Ohio.  A  campaign  was  planned  which  was  to 
expel  the  Prencli  from  Ohio,  and  wrest  from 
tliem  some  portions  of  their  Canadian  territory. 
The  execution  of  this  great  design  was  intrusted 
to  General  Braddock,  with  a  force  which  it  was 
deemed  would  overbear  all  resistance.  Brad- 
dock  was  a  veteran  who  liad  seen  the  wars  of 
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forty  years.  ...  He  was  a  brave  and  experi- 
enced soldier,  and  a  liliely  man,  it  was  tliought. 
to  do  the  worli  assigned  to  liim.  Hut  tliat  proved 
ft  sad  miscalculation.  Braddock  had  learned  the 
rules  of  war;  l)ut  he  had  no  capacity  to  compre- 
hend its  principles.  In  the  patliless  forests  of 
America  he  could  do  nothing  better  than  strive 
to  give  literal  effect  to  those  maxims  wliich  he 
lm<l  found  applicable  in  the  well  trodden  battle- 
grounds of  Europe.  The  failure  of  Washington 
in  his  first  campaign  had  not  deprived  him  of 
public  eonfldence.  Braddock  heard  such  ac- 
counts of  liis  efficiency  that  he  invited  him  to 
join  Ids  staff.  Washington,  eager  to  efface  the 
memory  of  his  defeat,  glad'y  accepted  the  offer. 
The  troops  disembarked  at  Alexandria.  .  .  . 
After  some  delay,  the  army,  with  such  reinforce- 
ments as  the  province  afforded,  began  its  march. 
Braddock 's  object  was  to  reach  Fort  Du  Quesne, 
the  great  centre  of  French  influence  on  the  Ohio. 
.  .  .  Fort  Du  Quesne  had  been  l)uilt  [or  begun] 
by  the  Englisli,  and  taken  from  them  by  the 
French.  It  stood  at  the  confluence  of  the  Alle- 
ghany and  Monongahela;  which  rivers,  by  their 
union  at  this  point,  form  the  Ohio.  It  was  a 
rude  piece  of  fortification,  but  the  circumstances 
admitted  of  no  better.  .  .  .  Braddock  had  no 
doubt  that  tlic  fort  would  yield  to  him  directly 
be  showed  liimself  before  it.  Benjamin  Frank- 
lin looked  at  the  project  with  his  shrewd,  cynical 
eye.  He  told  Braflfiock  that  he  would  assuredly 
take  the  fort  if  he  could  only  reach  it ;  but  that 
the  long  slender  line  whicli  Ids  army  must  form 
in  its  march  'would  be  cut  like  thread  into  sev- 
eral pieces '  by  the  hostile  Indians.  Braddock 
'smiled  at  his  ignorance.'  Benjamin  offered  no 
further  opinion.  It  was  his  duty  to  collect  horses 
and  carriages  for  the  use  of  the  expedition,  and 
he  did  what  was  required  of  him  in  silence.  The 
expedition  crept  slowly  forward,  never  achieving 
more  than  three  or  four  miles  in  a  day ;  stopping, 
as  Washington  said,  '  to  level  every  moie-hill,  to 
erect  a  bridge  over  every  brook.'  It  left  Alex- 
andria on  the  20th  April.  On  the  9th  July  Brad- 
dock, with  half  his  army,  was  near  the  fort. 
There  was  yet  no  evidence  that  resistance  was 
intended.  No  enemy  liad  been  seen ;  the  troops 
marched  on  as  to  assured  victory.  8o  confident 
was  their  chief  that  he  refused  to  employ  scouts, 
and  did  not  deign  to  incpnre  what  enemy  might 
be  lurking  near.  The  march  was  along  a  road 
twelve  feet  wide,  in  a  ravine,  with  high  ground 
in  front  and  on  both  sides.  Suddenly  the  Indian 
war-whoop  burst  from  the  woods.  A  munierous 
fire  smote  down  the  troops.  The  provincials, 
not  unused  to  this  description  of  warfare,  sliel- 
tered  themselves  behind  trees  aid  fought  with 
steady  courage.  Braddock,  clingi.ig  to  his  old 
rules,  strove  to  maintain  his  order  of  battle  on 
the  open  ground.  A  carnage,  most  grim  and 
lamentable,  was  the  result.  His  undefended 
soldiers  were  shot  down  by  an  uust^en  foe.  For 
three  hours  the  struggle  lasted;  tlien  the  men 
broke  and  fled  in  utter  rout  ami  panic.  Brad- 
dock, vainly  fighting,  fell  mortally  wounded,  and 
was  carrietl  oft'  the  field  by  some  of  his  soldiers. 
The  poor  pedantic  man  naver  got  over  his  aston- 
ishment at  a  defeat  so  inconsistent  with  the  estab- 
lished rules  of  war.  '  Who  would  have  thought 
It?'  he  murmured,  as  they  bore  him  from  the 
field.  He  scarcely  spoke  again,  and  died  in  two 
or  three  days.  Nearly  HOO  men,  killed  and 
wounded,  were  lost  in  this  disastrous  encounter 


—  about  one-half  of  the  entire  foice  engaged. 
All  the  while  England  and  France  were  nomi- 
nally at  peace.  But  now  war  was  declared." — 
U.  Mackenzie,  America:  a  history,  bk.  2,  ch.  3. 
— "  The  news  of  the  defeat  caused  a  great  revul- 
sion of  feeling.  The  highest  hopes  had  been 
built  on  Braddock's  expedition.  .  .  .  From  this 
height  of  expectation  men  were  suddenly  plunged 
into  the  yawning  gulf  of  gloom  and  alarm.  The 
whole  frontier  lay  exposed  to  the  hatchet  and  the 
torch  of  the  remorseless  red  man.  .  .  .  The  ap- 
prehensions of  the  border  settlers  were  soon  fully 
justified.  Dumas,  who  shortly  succeeded  de 
Contrecnnir  in  the  command  at  Fort  Duqucsne, 
set  vigorously  to  work  to  put  the  Indians  on  the 
war-])ath  against  the  defenceless  settlements. 
'JI.de  Contreca!ur  had  not  been  gone  a  week, '  he 
writes,  '  before  I  had  six  or  seven  different  war 
parties  in  the  field  at  once,  always  accompanied 
i)y  Frenchmen.  Thus  far,  we  have  lost  only 
two  officers  and  a  few  soliliers ;  but  the  Indian 
vidages  are  full  of  prisoners  of  every  age  and 
sex.  Tlie  enemy  has  lost  far  more  since  the 
battle  than  on  the  day  of  his  defeat.'  All  along 
the  frontier  the  murderous  work  went  on." — T. 
J.  Chapman,  The  French  in  i/ie  Allegheny  Valley, 
pp.  71-73. 

Also  in:  F.  Parkman,  Montcalm  and  Wolfe, 
!).  1,  ch.  7  and  10.— W.  Sargent,  Hint,  of  Brad- 
dock's  Expedition  (Penn.  Hist.  Soc.  Mem's,  r.  5). — 
N.  B.  Craig,  The  Olden  Time,  r.  1,  ;)/).  04-133. 

(Valley):  A.  D.  1758. —  Retirement  of  the 
French.  —  Abandonment  of  Fort  Duquesne. 
SeeC.\N.\DA:  A.  1).  1758. 

(Valley):  A.  D.  1763. —  Relinquishment  to 
Great  Britain  by  the  Treaty  of  Paris.  See 
Skvkn  YeausWau:  TirE  '1'ueatiks. 

(Valley):  A.  D.  1763. — The  king's  proclama- 
tion excluding  settlers.  See  Noutuwest  Teu- 
kitouy:  a.  D.  1763. 

(Valley):  A.  D.  1763-1764.— Poutiac's  War. 
See  I'oNTiAc's  War. 

(Valley):  A.  D.  1765-1768.- Indian  Treaties 
of  German  Flats  and  r  ort  Stanwix.  —  Pre- 
tended cession  of  lands  south  of  the  Ohio. — 
The  Walpole  Company  and  its  proposed 
Vandalia  settlement.  See  LMted  States  of 
Am.  ;  A.  I).  176r)-1708. 

(Valley):  A.  D.  1772-1782.— The  Moravian 
settlement  and  mission  on  the  Muskingum. 
Sec  Moravian  Bketiiuen. 

(Valley):  A.  D.  i7M. — Lord  Dunmore's  War 
with  the  Indians. — The  territorial  claims  of 
Virginia.  —  The  wrongs  of  Logan  and  his 
famous  speech. — "On  the  eve  of  the  IJevolu- 
tion,  in  1774,  the  frontiersmen  liad  jilauted  them- 
selves firndy  among  the  AUeghanies.  Directly 
west  of  them  lay  the  untenanted  wilderness, 
traversed  only  by  the  war  parties  of  the  red 
men,  and  the  liunting  parties  of  both  rods  and 
whites.  No  settlers  had  yet  penetrated  it,  and 
until  they  did  so  there  could  bo  within  its  bor- 
ders no  chance  of  race  warfare.  .  .  .  But  in  the 
southwest  and  the  northwest  alike,  the  area  of 
settlement  already  touched  the  home  lands  of  the 
tribes.  ...  It  was  in  the  northwest  that  the 
dangijrof  collision  was  most  imminent;  for  there 
the  whites  and  Indians  had  wronged  one  another 
for  a  generation  and  their  interests  were,  at  the 
time,  clashing  more  directly  than  ever.  Sluch 
the  greater  part  of  the  western  frontier  was  held 
or  claimed  by  Virginia,  whose  royal  governor 
was,   at   the   time,     jOi  \    Dunmorc.  .  .  .  The 
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short  but  fierce  and  eventful  struggle  that  now 
broke  out  was  fouglit  wholly  by  Virginians,  and 
was  generally  Itnown  by  tlie  name  of  Lord  Dun- 
more  s  war.  Virginia,  under  her  charter,  claimed 
that  her  lioundaries  ran  across  to  the  Boutli  Seas, 
to  the  Pncitic  Ocean.  'I  lie  king  of  Britidn  had 
graciou.sly  granted  her  tlie  right  to  take  so  niucli 
of  tlie  continent  as  Iny  within  these  lines,  pro- 
vided she  could  win  it  "from  the  Indians,  French, 
and  Spaniards.  ...  A  numlxT  of  grants  had 
been  made  with  the  like  large  lilierality,  and  it 
was  found  tlial  tlrey  sometimes  conflicted  witli 
one  another.  The  consequence  was  that  while 
the  boundaries  were  well  marked  near  the  coast, 
where  they  8cparatc<l  Virginia  from  the  long-set- 
tled regions  of  JIaryland  and  North  Carolina, 
tliey  became  exceeding  vague  and  indefinite  the 
moment  tliey  touched  the  mountains.  Even  at 
tlie  south  this  produced  confusion,  .  .  .  but  at 
the  north  the  effect  was  still  more  confusing, 
and  nearly  resulted  in  bringing  about  an  inter- 
colonial war  lietween  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia. 
'I'lie  Virginians  claimed  all  of  extreme  western 
Pennsylvania,  especially  Fort  Pitt  and  the  val- 
ley of  the  Monongahela,  and,  in  1774,  jiroceeded 
bohlly  to  exercise  jurisdiction  therein.  Indeed 
a  strong  party  among  tlie  settlers  favored  the 
Virginian  claim.  .  .  .  The  interests  of  the  Vir- 
ginians and  Pennsylvanians  not  only  conflicted 
in  respect  to  the  ownership  of  the  laud,  but  also 
in  respect  to  the  policy  to  be  pursued  regarding 
the  Indians.  Tlie  former  were  armed  colonists, 
whose  intere.it  it  was  to  get  actual  possession  of 
the  soil;  wliereas  in  Pennsylvania  the  Indian 
trade  was  very  important  and  lucrative.  .  .  . 
The  interests  of  tlie  white  trader  from  Pennsyl- 
vania and  of  the  white  settler  from  Virginia 
were  so  far  from  being  identical  that  they  were 
usually  diametrically  opposite.  The  nortliwest- 
ern  Indians  had  been  nominally  at  peace  with 
the  whites  for  ten  years,  since  the  close  of  Bou- 
quet's campaign.  .  .  .  Kach  of  the  ten  years  of 
nominal  peace  saw  plenty  of  bloodshed.  Re- 
cently tlicy  liad  been  seriously  alarmed  by  the 
tcudency  of  the  whites  to  encroach  on  the  great 
hunting-grounds  south  of  the  Ohio.  .  .  .  Tlic 
cession  by  the  Iroquois  of  the  same  hunting- 
grounds,  at  the  treaty  of  Fort  Stanwix  [see 
Unitki)  Statks  of  Am.;  A.  D.  1705-17e8], 
while  it  gave  the  whiles  a  colorable  title,  merely 
angered  the  northwestern  Indians.  Half  a  cen- 
tury earlier  tlicy  would  hardly  have  dared  dis- 
pute the  power  of  tlie  Six  Nations  to  do  what 
tliey  cliose  with  any  land  that  could  be  reached 
liy  their  war  i)arties ;  but  in  1774  they  felt  quite 
alile  to  hold  their  own  against  their  old  oppres- 
sors. .  .  .  The  savages  grew  continually  more 
hostile,  and  in  the  fall  of  1773  their  attacks  be- 
came'so  frequent  that  it  was  evident  a  general 
outbreak  was  at  hand.  .  .  .  The  Shawnees  were 
the  leaders  in  all  these  outrages;  but  the  outlaw 
bauds,  sueli  as  the  Mingos  and  Chcrokces,  were 
as  bad,  and  parties  of  Wyandots  and  Dcia wares, 
as  well  as  of  the  various  Jliami  and  Waliash 
tribes,  joined  them.  Thus  the  spring  of  1774 
oiieued  with  everything  ripe  for  an  explosion. 
.  .  .  Tlie  borderers  were  anxious  for  a  war;  and 
Lord  Dunmore  was  not  inclined  to  baulk  them. 
.  .  .  Unfortunately  the  first  stroke  fell  on 
friendly  Indians."  Dunmore's  agent  or  lieuten- 
ant in  thi!  country,  one  Dr.  Conolly,  issued  an 
open  lettir  in  April  which  was  received  by  the 
backwoodsmen  as  a  declaration  and  authoriza- 


tion of  war.  One  band  of  these,  led  by  a  Mary- 
land borderer,  Michael  Cresap,  proceeded  to 
hostilities  at  once  by  ambushing  and  shooting 
down  some  friendly  Shawnees  who  were  engaged 
in  trade.  This  same  party  then  set  out  to  attack 
the  camp  of  the  famous  chief  Logan,  whose 
family  and  followers  were  then  dwelling  at 
Yellow  Creek,  some  50  miles  away.  Logan  was 
"an  Iroquois  warrior,  wlio  lived  at  that  time 
away  from  the  "vulk  of  his  people,  but  who  was 
a  man  of  note  .  .  .  among  the  outlying  parties 
of  Senccas  and  Mingos,  and  the  fragments  of 
broken  tribes  that  dwelt  along  the  upper  Ohio. 
...  He  was  greatly  liked  and  respected  by  all 
the  white  hunters  and  frontiersmen  whose  friend- 
ship and  respect  were  worth  having ;  they  admired 
him  for  his  dexterity  and  prowess,  and  they 
loved  him  for  his  straightforward  honesty,  and 
bis  noble  loyalty  to  liis  friends."  Cresap 's  party, 
aftei  going  some  miles  toward  Logan's  camp, 
"  began  to  feel  ashamed  of  their  mission ;  calling 
u  halt,  they  discussed  the  fact  that  the  camp 
they  were  preparing  to  attack  consisted  exclu- 
sively of  friendly  Indians,  and  mainly  of  women 
and  children;  and  forthwith  abandoned  their 
proposed  trip  and  returned  home.  .  .  .  But 
Logan's  people  did  not  profit  by  Cresap's  change 
of  heart.  On  the  last  day  of  April  a  small  party 
of  men,  women,  and  children,  including  almost 
all  of  Logan's  kin,  left  his  camp  and  crossed  the 
river  to  visit  Greathouse  [another  borderer,  of  a 
more  brutal  tyjie],  as  had  been  their  custom;  for 
he  made  a  trade  of  selling  rum  to  the  saviges, 
though  Cresap  had  notified  him  to  stop.  The 
whole  party  were  plied  with  liquor,  and  became 
lielplessly  drunk,  in  wliicli  condition  Greathouse 
and  his  associated  criminals  fell  on  and  massacred 
them,  nine  souls  in  all.  ...  At  once  the  frontier 
was  in  a  blaze,  and  the  Indians  girded  them- 
selves for  revenge.  .  .  .  They  confused  the  two 
massacres,  attributing  both  to  Cresap,  whom 
they  well  knew  as  a  warrior.  .  .  .  Soon  all  the 
back  country  was  involved  in  the  unspeakable 
horrors  of  a  bloody  Indian  war,"  whicli  lasted, 
however,  only  till  the  following  October.  Gov- 
ernor Dunmore,  during  the  summer,  collected 
some  3,000  men,  one  division  of  which  he  led  per- 
sonally to  Fort  Pitt  and  thence  down  the  Ohio, 
accomplishing  nothing  of  importance.  The 
other  division,  composed  exclusively  of  back- 
woodsmen, under  General  Andrew  Lewis, 
marched  to  the  mouth  of  the  Kanawha  River, 
and  there,  at  Point  Pleasant,  the  cape  of  land 
jutting  out  between  the  Ohio  and  the  Kanawha, 
they  fought,  on  the  10th  of  October,  a  great 
battle  with  the  Indians  wliich  practically  ended 
the  war.  This  is  sometimes  called  the  battle  of 
Point  Pleasant,  and  sometimes  the  battle  of  the 
Great  Kanawha.  "  It  was  the  most  closely  con- 
tested of  any  battle  ever  fought  with  the  north- 
western Inclians;  and  it  was  tlie  only  victory 
gained  over  a  large  body  of  them  by  n  force  but 
slightly  superior  in  numbers.  .  .  .  its  results 
were  most  important.  It  kept  the  iiorthwest- 
ern  tribes  quiet  for  the  first  two  years  of  the 
Itevolutionary  .struggle;  ai'  ibove  all  it  ren- 
dered possible  the  settlenv  Kentucky,  and 
therefore  the  winning  of  est.  Had  it  not 
been  for  Lord  Dunmore'-  it  is  mor"  than 
likely  that  when  the  colonii  Jeved  tin  t  free- 
dom they  would  have  found  their  western  boun- 
dary fixed  at  the  Alleghany  Mountains."  For 
some  time  after  peace  had  been  made  with  the 
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other  chiefs  Logan  would  not  join  in  it.  When 
he  did  yield  a  sullen  assent,  Lord  Dunmoro  "  was 
obliged  to  communicate  with  him  through"  a 
messenger,  a  frontier  veteran  named  Jolm  Gib- 
son, ...  To  this  messenger  Logan  was  willing 
to  talk.  Taking  him  aside,  ue  suddenly  ad- 
dressed him  in  a  speech  that  will  always  retain  its 
place  as  perhaps  the  finest  outburst  of  savage  elo- 
quence of  which  we  have  any  authentic  record. 
The  messenger  took  it  down  in  writing,  translat- 
ing it  literally. "  The  authenticity  of  tins  famous 
speech  of  Logan  has  been  much  questioned,  but 
apparently  with  no  good  ground.— T.  Roosevelt, 
Tl,:  Winning  of  the  West,  v.  1,  eh.  8-9. 

Also  in:  J.  H.  Perkins,  Annals  of  the  West,  ch. 
5.— J.  G.  M.  Ramsey,  Annals  of  Tenn.,  p.  112.— 
V.  A.  Lewis,  Hist,  of  W.  Va.,  eh.  9.— J.  R.  Gil- 
more  (E.  Kirke),  The  Rear-guard  of  the  Rev., 
eh.  4. 

(Valley) :  A.  D.  1774. —  Embraced  in  the 
Province  of  Quebec.  See  Canada  :  A.  D.  1763- 
1774. 

(Valley):  A.  D.  1778-1779.— Conquest  of  th  4 
Northwrest  from  the  British  by  the  Virginia 
General  Clark,  and  its  annexation  to  the  Ken- 
tucky District  of  Virginia.  See  United  Sta'?e8 
OF  A.M. :  A.  1).  1778-1779  Clark's  Conquest. 

(Valley):  A.  D.  1781-1786.— Conflicting  ttr- 
ritorial  claims  of  Virginia,  New  York  an^l 
Connecticut. — Their  cession  to  the  United 
States,  except  the  Western  Reserve  of  Con- 
necticut. See  United  States  of  Am.  :  A.  D. 
1781-1786. 

(Valley) :  A.  D.  1784. — Included  in  the  pro- 
posed States  of  Metropotamia,  Washington, 
Saratoga  and  Pelisipia.  See  Noktiiwebt  Ter- 
uitquy:  a.  1).  1784. 

(Valley) :  A.  D.  1786-1788.— The  Ohio  Com- 
pany of  Revolutionary  soldiers  and  their  set- 
tlement at  Marietta.  See  Koutiiwest  Teuui- 
tohy:  a.  D.  1786-1788. 

(Valley):  A.  D.  1786-1796.— Western  Re- 
serve of  Connecticut. — Founding  of  Cleveland. 
— In  September,  1786,  Connecticut  ceded  to  Con- 
gress the  western  territory  which  she  claimed  un- 
der her  charter  (see  United  States  of  Am.  : 
A.  D.  1781-1786;  and  Pennsylvania:  A.  D.  1753 
-1799),  reserving,  however,  from  the  cession  a 
tract  "bounded  north  by  the  line  of  43°  3',  or, 
rather,  the  international  line,  east  by  the  western 
boundary  of  Pennsylvania,  south  by  the  41st 
parallel,  and  west  by  a  lino  parallel  with  tlic 
eastern  boundary  and  <''stant  from  it  120  miles  — 
supposed,  at  the  time,  to  be  equal  in  extent  to 
the  Susquehanna  tract  given  to  Pennsylvania, 
1782.  .  .  .  This  territory  Connecticut  was  said 
'to  reserve,'  and  it  soon  came  to  be  called  '  The 
Connecticut  Western  Reserve,'  'The  Western 
Reserve,'  etc.  ...  On  May  11,  1793,  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  quit-claimed  to  the  inhabitants  of 
several  Connecticut  towns  who  had  lost  property 
in  consequence  of  the  incursions  into  the  State 
made  by  the  British  troops  in  tlie  Revolution,  or 
their  legal  representatives  when  they  were  dead, 
and  to  their  heirs  an  assigns,  forever,  500,000 
acres  lying  across  the  western  end  of  the  reserve, 
bounded  north  by  the  lake  shore.  .  .  .  The  total 
number  of  sulTercrs,  as  reported,  was  1,870,  and 
the  aggregate  losses,  £161,548,  lis.,  6|d.  The 
grant  was  of  the  soil  only.  These  lands  are 
known  in  Connecticut  history  as  '  The  Sufferers' 
Lands,'  in  Ohio  history  as  '  The  Fire  Lauds. '  In 
1796  the  Sufferers   were   incorporated  in  Con- 


nectioit,  and  in  1808  in  Ohio,  under  the  title 
'The  Proprietors  of  the  Ilalf-inillion  Acres  of 
Land  lying  south  of  Lake  Erie.' ...  In  May, 
1793,  the  Connecticut  Assembly  .'/ffered  the  re- 
maining part  of  the  Reserve  for  sale."  In  Sep- 
tember, 1795,  the  whole  tract  was  sold,  without 
survey  or  measurement,  for  $1,200,000,  and  the 
Connecticut  School  Fund,  which  amounts  to 
something  more  than  two  millions  of  dollars,  con- 
sists wholly  of  the  proceeds  of  that  sale,  with 
capitalized  interest.  "The  purchasers  of  the 
Reserve,  most  of  them  belongmg  to  Connecticut, 
but  some  to  Massachusetts  and  New  York,  were 
men  desirous  of  trying  their  fortunes  in  Western 
lands.  Oliver  Plielps,  perhaps  the  greatest  land- 
speculator  of  the  time,  was  at  their  head.  Sep- 
tember 5,  1795,  they  adopted  articles  of  agree- 
ment and  association,  constituting  themselves  the 
Connecticut  Land  Company.  Tlie  company  was 
never  incorporated,  but  was  what  is  called  to-day 
a  'syndicate.'"  In  the  spring  of  1796  the  com- 
pany sent  out  a  party  of  surveyors,  in  charge  of 
its  agent.  General  Closes  Cleavcland,  who  reached 
"  the  mouth  of  the  Cuyahoga  River,  July  23d, 
from  which  day  there  have  always  been  white 
men  on  tlio  site  of  the  city  that  takes  its  name 
from  him. "  In  1830  the  spelling  of  the  name  of 
the  infant  city  was  changed  from  Cleaveland  to 
Cleveland  by  the  printer  of  its  first  newspaper, 
who  found  that  the  superfluous  "a"  made  a 
heading  too  long  for  his  form,  and  therefore 
dropped  it  out.— B.  A.  Hinsdale,  The  Old  JVctrth- 
loest,  ch.  19,  with  foot-notes. 

Also  in:  C.  Whittlesey,  Early  Hist,  of  Cleve- 
land, p.  145,  and  after. — H.  Rice,  Pioneers  of 
the  Western  Reserve,  ch.  6-7. — R.  King,  Ohio,  eh. 
7-8. 

(Valley) :  A.  D.  1787.—  The  Ordinance  for 
the  government  of  the  Northv»est  Territory. 
— Perpetual  exclusion  of  Slavery.  See  Noutu- 
west  Teukitoky:  A.  D.  1787. 

(Valley):  A.  D.  1788.— The  founding  of  Cin- 
cinnati.   See  Cincinnati:  A.  1).  1788. 

(Valley):  A.  D.  1790-1795. —  Indian  war. — 
Disastrous  expeditions  of  Harmar  and  St. 
Clair,  and  Wayne's  decisive  victory. —  The 
Greenville  Treaty.  See  Noutuwest  Teuui- 
touy:  a.  D.  1700-179.5. 

(Territory  and  State):  A.  D.  1800-1802.— 
Organized  as  a  separate  Territory  and  ad- 
mitted to  the  Union  as  a  State.  See  Noutu- 
west Teiiuitouy;  A.  ».  1788-1803. 

A.  D.  1812-1813. — Harrison's  campaign  for 
the  recovery  of  Detroit. — Winchester's  defeat. 
—Perry's  naval  victory.  See  United  States 
OP  Am.  :    A.  1).  181'3-1813. 

A.  D.  1835.— Settlement  of  Boundiry  dis- 
pute with  Michigan.  See  MiciiKiAx:  A.  I). 
1836. 

A.  D.  1863.— John  Morgan's  Rebel  Raid. 
See  United  States  of  Am.  :  A.  D.  1863  (July  : 
Kentucky). 

OHOD,  Battle  of.  Sec  Mahometan  Con- 
quest: A.  1).  609-033. 

OJIBWAS,  OR  CHIPPEWAS,  The.  Sec 
Amekhan  .ViiouioiNEs:  t).iiuwAs;  also,  Aloon- 
QuiAN  Family. 

OKLAHOMA,  The  opening  of.  See  United 
States  ok  Am.  :  A.  D.  1889-1890. 

OL.,  OR  OLVMP.    See  Olympiads. 

OLAF  II.,  King  of  Denmark,  A.  D.  1086- 
1095 Olaf  III.,   King  of  Denmark,  137e- 
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13H7;  and  VII.  of  Norway,  13fi0-1387 Olaf 

III.  (Tryggveson),  King  of  Morway,  itO.VKMHi 
. .  Olaf  IV.  (called  The  Saint),  King  of  Nor- 
way, l(IO(i-1030 Olaf  v.,  KinK  of  Norway, 

1(  HI!)- 1003....  Olaf  VI.,  King  of  Norway,  1103- 
llKl. 

OLBIA.      ScO  l?(IHY«TIIKM-.». 

OLD   CATHOLIC    MOVEMENT,    The. 

SecI'Al'ACY:  A.  I).  lHt;!)-1870. 

OLD  COLONY,  The.  Sto  Massachusetts: 
A.  II,  iO->;!  icc'ii. 

OLD  DOMINION,  The.  See  VmoiNiA: 
A.  I).  IfloO-KtOO. 

OLD  IRONSIDES.— This  nnme  was  ,  ipu- 
larly  k'^c"  '<•  "'"  "Constitution,"  the  n.ost 
fatuous  of  the  American  frigates  in  the  War  of 
181'i-14  with  Great  Britain.  See  United  States 
OF  Am.:  a.  T).  1813-1813:  and  1814. 

OLD  LEAGUE  OF  HIGH  GERMANY, 
The.    .SeeSwnzKiu.ANi):   A.  I).  1333-1400. 

OLD  MAN  OF  THE  MOUNTAIN,  The. 
See  Assassins. 

OLD  POINT  COMFORT:  Origin  of  its 
Name.    SeeViuoiNiA:   A.  I).  1006-1007. 


OLD  SARUM  :  Origin.  See  SonBioDUNrM. 
A  Rotten  Borough.     Sec  England:  A.  D. 

1830. 

OLD  SOUTH  CHURCH,  The  founding  of 
the.     See  Hoston:   A.  I).  10r)7-100(). 

OLD  STYLE.  See  Calendar,  Ghkoouian. 

OLDENBURG:  The  duchy  annexed  to 
France  by  Napoleon.  SeeFuANCE:  A.  J).  1810 
(Fkiiiii:ai{Y— Deck.miieu). 

OLERON,  The  Laws  of.— "The  famous 
maritime  laws  of  Oleron  (which  is  an  island  ad- 
jacent to  the  coast  of  France)  are  usually  ascribed 
to  llichard  I,  though  none  of  the  many  writers, 
who  have  had  occasion  to  mention  them,  have 
lieen  able  to  And  any  contemporary  a4itliority,  or 
even  any  antient  satisfactory  warrant  for  afli.x- 
ing  his  name  to  them.  They  consist  of  forty- 
seven  short  regulations  for  average,  salvage, 
wreck,  &c.  copied  from  the  antient  Khodian 
maritime  laws,  or  perhaps  more  immediately 
from  those  of  Barcelona." — D.  Macpherson,  An- 
nalu  of  Coiiimerce,  v.  \,  p.  3.")8. 

OLIGARCHY.    See  Auistocract. 

OLISIPO. — The  ancient  name  of  Lisbon.   Sec 

PoilTl'dAL:    EaULY   iriSTOUY. 

OLIVA,  Treaty  of  (i66o).  See  Bcanden- 
nuuo;  A.  I).  1040-1688;  and  Scandinavian 
8t.\tes  (Sweden):   A.  D.  1044-1697. 

OLIVETANS,  The.— "The  Order  of  Olive- 
tans,  or  Brethren  of  St.  Mary  of  Mount  Olivet, 
.  .  .  was  founded  in  1313,  by  John  Tolomci  of 
Siena,  a  distinguished  professor  of  philosophy  in 
his  native  city,  in  gratitude  for  the  miraculous 
restoration  of" his  sight.  In  company  with  a  few 
companions,  he  established  himself  in  a  solitary 
olive-orchard,  near  Siena,  obtained  the  approba- 
tion of  .John  XXII.  for  his  congregation,  and,  at 
the  command  of  the  latter,  adopted  the  Rule  of 
St.  Benedict."- J.  Alzog,  Manual  of  Universal 
Chnrch  Hut.,  v.  3,  p.  149. 

OLLAMHS.— The  Bards  (sec  Fili)  of  the 
ancient  Irish. 

OLMOTZ,  Abortive  siege  of.  See  Geh- 
many:  a.  ».  1758. 

OLNEY,  Treaty  of.— A  treaty  between  Ed- 
mund Ironsides  and  Canute,  or  Cnut,  dividing 
the  English  kingdom  between  them,  A.  D.  1016. 


The  conference  was  held  on  an  island  in  tlie 
Severn,  called  Olney. 

OLPiE,  Battle  of. —  A  victory  won,  in  the 
Peloponnesian  AVar  (!i.  C.  426-.'i)  by  the  Acarnan- 
ians  and  Ales.senians,  under  the  Athenian  gen- 
eral Demosthenes,  over  the  Peloponnesians  and 
Ambraciotes,  on  the  shore  of  the  Ambracian 
gulf. — E.  Curtius,  Jfint.  of  Greece,  bk.  4,  <•//.  3. 

OLUSTEE,  Battle  of.  See  United  States 
OK  Am.:    a.   I).    1804  (tlANiJAnv— FEUKUAnY: 

Fl.OUIDA). 

OLYBRIUS,  Roman  Emperor  (Western), 
A.  1).  473. 

OLYMPIA,  Battle  of  (B.  C.  365).  See 
Greece:  B.  (;.  371-303. 

OLYMPIADS,  The  Era  of  the.— "The  Ern 
of  the  Olympiads,  so  called  from  its  having 
originated  from  the  Olympic  games,  which  oc- 
curred every  fifth  year  at01ymi)ia,  a  city  in  Elis, 
is  the  most  ancient  and  celebrated  method  of 
computing  time.  It  was  first  instituted  in  the 
770th  year  before  the  birth  of  our  Saviour,  and 
consisted  of  a  revolution  of  four  years.  The  first 
year  of  Jesus  Christ  is  usually  considered  to  cor- 
respond with  the  first  year  of  the  195th  olym- 
piad; but  as  the  years  of  the  olympiads  com- 
menced at  the  full  moon  next  after  the  summer 
solstice,  i.  e.,  about  the  first  of  July,  ...  it 
nuist  be  imderstood  that  it  corresponds  only  with 
the  si.x  last  mouths  of  the  195tli  olympiad.  .  .  . 
Each  year  of  an  olympiad  was  luni-solar,  and 
contained  13  or  13  months,  the  names  of  which 
varied  in  the  different  states  of  Greece.  Th" 
montlis  consisted  of  30  and  29  days  alternately; 
and  the  short  year  conseciucntly  contained  354 
days,  while  the  intercalary  year  had  384.  The 
computation  by  olympiads  .  .  .  ceased  after  the, 
304th  olympiad,  in  the  year  of  Christ  440."— Sir 
H.  Nicolas,  C/ironolo'/y  of  Jlintor)/,  ]ip.  1-2. 

OLYMPIC  GAMES.— "The  character  of  a 
national  institution,  which  the  Amphictyonic 
council  affected,  but  never  really  acquired,  more 
truly  belonged  to  the  public  festivals,  which, 
though  celebrated  within  certain  districts,  were 
not  peculiar  to  any  tribe,  but  were  open  and 
common  to  all  who  could  prove  their  Hellenic 
blood.  The  mo.st  important  of  these  festivals 
was  that  which  %vas  solemnized  every  fifth  year 
on  the  banks  of  the  Alpheus,  in  the  territory  of 
Elis;  it  lasted  four  days,  and,  from  Olympia,  the 
scene  of  its  celebration,  derived  tlic  name  of  the 
Olympic  contest,  or  games,  and  the  period  itself 
which  intervened  between  its  returns  was  called 
an  olympiad.  The  origin  of  this  institution  is 
involved  in  some  obscurity,  partly  by  the  lapse 
of  time,  and  partly  by  the  ambition  of  the 
Eleans  to  exaggerate  its  antiquity  and  sanctity. 
.  .  .  Though,  however,  the  legends  fabricated 
or  adopted  by  the  Eleans  to  magnify  the  antiqui- 
ty and  glory  of  the  games  deserve  little  atten- 
tion, there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  from  very 
early  times,  Olympia  had  been  a  site  hallowed 
by  religion ;  and  it  is  highly  probable  that  festi- 
vals of  a  nature  similar  to  that  which  afterwards 
became  permanent  had  been  occasionally  cele- 
brated in  the  sanctuary  of  Jupiter.  .  .  .  Olym- 
pia, not  so  much  a  town  as  a  precinct  occupied 
by  a  great  number  of  sacred  and  public  build- 
ings, originally  lay  in  the  territory  of  Pisa,  which, 
for  two  centuries  after  the  beginning  of  the  olym- 
piads, was  never  completely  subject  to  Elis,  ond 
occasionally  appeared  as  her  rival,  and  excluded 
her  from  all  sliarc  in  the  presidency  of  the  games. 
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ON. 


...  It  is  probable  tlmt  the  northern  Greeks  were 
not  nt  first  cither  consulted  or  expected  to  take 
any  share  in  tlio  festival;  and  tliat,  though 
never  expressly  confined  to  certain  tribes,  in  the 
manner  of  an  Ampliictyonic  congress,  it  gradu- 
ally enlarged  tlie  sphere  of  its  fame  and  attrac- 
tion till  it  came  to  embrace  the  whole  nation. 
Tlie  sacred  truce  was  proclaimed  I)y  olllcers  sent 
round  by  the  Eleans:  it  put  a  stop  to  warfare, 
from  the  time  of  the  proclamation,  for  a  period 
suftlcient  to  enable  strangers  to  return  home  in 
safety.  During  this  jjcriod  the  territory  of  Elis 
itself  was  of  course  regarded  ;"<  inviolable,  and 
no  armed  force  could  traverse  it  without  incur- 
ring the  penalty  of  sacrilege.  ...  It  [the  festi- 
val] was  very  early  freciuentcd  by  spectators,  not 
only  from  all  parts  of  Greece  itself,  but  from  the 
Greek  colonics  in  Europe,  Africa,  and  Asia ;  and 
this  assemblage  was  not  brought  together  by  the 
mere  fortuitous  impulse  of  private  interest  or 
curiosity, but  was  in  part  composed  of  deputa- 
tions which  were  sent  by  most  cities  as  to  a  re- 
ligious solemnity,  and  were  consiilered  as  guests 
of  the  Olympian  god.  The  immediate  object  of 
the  meeting  was  the  exhibition  of  various  trials 
of  strength  and  skill,  wliich,  from  time  to  time, 
were  multiplied  so  as  to  include  almost  every 
mode  of  displaying  bo<lily  activity.  They  in- 
cluded races  on  foot  and  with  horses  and  chariots ; 
contests  in  leaping,  throwing,  wrestling,  and 
boxing ;  and  some  in  which  several  of  the  exer- 
cises were  combined ;  but  no  combats  with  any 
kind  of  weapon.  The  equestrian  contests,  par- 
ticularly that  of  the  four-horsed  chariots,  were, 
by  their  nature,  confined  to  the  wealthy;  and 
princes  and  nobles  vied  with  each  other  in  such 
demonstrations  of  their  opulence.  But  the 
greater  part  were  open  to  the  poorest  Greek,  and 
were  not  on  that  account  the  lower  in  public 
estimation.  ...  In  the  games  described  by 
Homer  valuable  prizes  were  proposed,  and  this 
practice  was  once  universal;  but,  after  the 
seventh  olympiad,  a  simple  garland,  of  leaves  of 
the  wild  olive,  was  substituted  at  Olympia, 
as  the  only  meed  of  victory.  The  main  spring 
of  emulation  was  undoubtedly  the  celebrity  of 
the  festival  and  the  presence  of  so  vast  a  multi- 
tude of  spectators,  who  were  soon  to  spread  the 
fame  of  the  successful  athletes  to  the  extremity 
of  the  Grecian  world.  .  .  .  The  Altis,  as  the 
ground  consecrated  to  the  games  was  called  at 
Olympia,  was  adorned  with  numberless  statues 
of  the  victors,  erected,  with  the  permission  of  the 
Eleans,  by  themselves  or  their  families,  or  at  the 
expense  of  their  fellow  citizens.  It  was  also 
usual  to  celebrate  the  joyful  event,  both  at 
Olympia  and  at  the  victor's  home,  by  a  trium- 
phal  procession,  in  which  his  praises  were  sung, 
and  were  connnonly  associated  with  tlie  glory  of 
his  ancestors  and  his  country.  The  most  emi- 
nent poets  willingly  lent  their  ai<l  on  such  occa- 
sions, especially  to  the  rich  and  great.  And  thus 
it  hapiiened  that  sports,  not  essentially  dillerent 
from  those  of  our  village  greens,  giive  birth  to 
masterpieces  of  sculpture,  and  called  forth  the 
subUmest  strains  of  tlie  lyric  muse.  .  .  .  Viewed 
merely  as  a  spectacle  designed  for  public  amuse- 
ment, and  indicating  the  taste  of  tlie  people,  the 
Olympic  games  might  justly  claim  to  be  ranked 
far  above  all  similar  exhibitions  of  otlier  nations. 
It  could  only  be  for  the  sake  of  a  contrast,  by 
which  their  general  purity,  innocence,  and 
humanity  would  Ue  placed  in  the  strongest  light, 


tliat  they  could  bo  compared  with  the  bloody 
sports  of  a  Uonian  or  a  8panish  amphitheatre, 
and  the  tournaments  of  our  chivalrous  ancestors, 
examined  by  their  side,  would  ajipcar  little  bet- 
t<.'r  than  barbarous  shows." — C.  Thirhvall,  IIM. 
of  Greece,  ch.  10. 

OLYMPIUM  AT  ATHENS,  The.— The 
building  of  a  great  temple  to  .lupiter  Olympius 
was  begun  at  Athens  by  Peisistratus  as  early  as 
530  B.  C.  Republican  Athens  refused  to  carry 
on  a  work  which  would  be  associated  with  the 
hateful  memory  of  the  tyrant,  and  it  stood  un- 
touched until  B.  C.  174,  when  Antiochus  Epipha- 
nes  employed  a  Honian  architect  to  proceed  with 
it.  lie,  in  turn,  left  it  still  unfinished,  to  be 
afterwards  resumed  by  Augustus,  and  completed 
at  last  by  Hadrian.  050  years  after  the  founda- 
tions were  laid. — W.  M.  Leake,  Toi>ography  of 
Athena,  v.  1,  n/)/).  10. 

OLYMPUS. — The  name  Olympus  was  given 
by  the  Greeks  to  a  number  of  mountains  and 
mountain  mngcs;  but  tlie  one  Olympus  which 
impressed  itself  most  ujion  their  imaginations, 
and  which  seemed  to  be  the  home  of  tlieir  gods, 
was  the  lofty  height  that  tcrmiiiate»i  the  Cambu- 
nian  rani^e  of  mountains  at  the  oast  and  forms 
part  of  the  boundary  between  Thessaly  and  Ma- 
cedonia. Its  elevation  is  nearly  10,000  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea  and  all  travelers  have  seemed 
to  be  allccted  by  the  peculiar  grandeur  of  its  as- 
pect. Otlier  mountains  called  Olympus  were  in 
Elis,  near  Olymiiia,  wliere  the  great  games  were 
celebrated,  and  in  Laconia,  near  Sellasia.  There 
was  also  an  Olympus  in  the  island  of  Cyprus, 
and  two  in  Asia  Minor,  one  in  Lycia,  and  a  range 
in  Jlysia,  separating  Bithynia  from  Galatia  and 
Plirygia.      See    Thessaly,  and    DoiUA^s  and 

lONIANS. 

OLYNTHIAC    ORATIONS,    The.       See 

Giieece;  B.  C.  351-348. 

OLYNTHUS:  B.  C.  383-379.— The  Con- 
federacy overthrown  by  Sparta.  See  Gueece: 
B.  C.  383-379. 

B.  C.  351-348.- War  with  Philip  of  Mace- 
don. — Destruction  of 'he  city.  See  GuiiECE; 
B.  C.  351-348.  ^ 

OMAGUAS,  The.     See  El  DonADO. 

OMAHA:  ,  The.  See  American  Anouioi- 
NEs:  Pawkee  (Caudoas)  Family,  and  Siouan 
Family. 

OMAR  I.,  Caliph,  A.  D.  034-043 Omar 

II.,  Caliph,  717-720. 

OMER,  OR  COMER,  The.    See  Epiiaii. 

OMMIADES,  OR  OMEYYADES,  The. 
See  JIaiiometan  Coxijuest  :  A.  1).  001 ;  080 ; 
715-750,  and  750-1031. 

OMNIBUS  BILL,  The.  Sec  United  St.vte8 
OP  Am.  :  A.  D.  1850. 

ON. — "A  solitary  obelisk  of  red  granite,  set 
up  at  least  4,000  years  ago,  alone  marks  the  site 
of  On,  also  called  the  City  of  the  Sun,  in  He- 
brew Beth-shemcsh,  in  Greek  Ileliopolis.  Noth- 
ing else  can  be  seen  of  the  splendid  shrine  and 
the  renowned  university  which  were  the  former 
glories  of  the  place.  .  .  .  The  university  to 
which  the  wise  men  of  Greece  resorted  perished 
when  a  new  centre  of  knowledije  was  foun(led 
in  the  Greek  city  of  Alexandria.  ...  It  was 
during  the  temporary  independence  of  the  coun- 
try under  native  kings,  after  the  first  Persian 
rule,  that  Plato  the  philosopher  and  Eudoxus 
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ORACLES  OF  THE  OnEEKS. 


tho  mntliematlcian  stmllcd  lit  IleliopoHs.  .  .  . 
The  civil  immt'  of  tlii'  town  wiis  An,  the  Hebrew 
On,  the  sacred  niinie  IV  l{)i,  the  'Ab<xio«of  tho 
Sun. '"—It,  8.  Foole,  Citie»  of  Egypt,eh.  9.— The 
•Ite  of  On,  or  Hellopolis,  is  near  Cairo.  There 
waH  niKitlier  city  in  Upper  Eifvpt  called  An  by 
the  E^'yplians,  but  llernionthis  by  the  Ctreeks. 
ONEIDAS,  The.  See  Amkuican  Auouigi- 
NEM:    luoijrois  CoNKKDKIWCY. 

O'NEILS,  The  wars  and  the  flight  of  the. 

See  luKi.AM):    A.  D.  ir..-)9-l()03;  and  1007-1011. 

ONONDAGAS,  The.    See  Amebican  Aho- 

lUdlNKS:     IlKMJLOIS  CoNKEDEKACY. 

ONTARIO:  The  Name.  See  Onto:  The 
Name. 

ONTARIO,  Lake,  The  Discovery  of.  See 
Ca.nai>a:    a.  D.  Kil  1-1(110. 

ONTARIO,  The  Province.— The  western 
division  of  Canada,  formerly  called  Upper  Can- 
ada, received  tlie  name  of  Ontario  when  the  Con- 
federation of  the  Dominion  of  Canada  was  formed. 
See  Canada:   A.  D.  1S07. 

ONTARIO  SCHOOL  SYSTEM.  See  Ed- 
ucation. Modekn:   Ameuica:   A.  1).  1844-1870. 

OODEYPOOR.     See  Kaji'Oots. 

OPEQUAN  CREEK,  OR  WINCHES- 
TER, Battle  of.  See  United  St.\te8  op  Am.  : 
A.  I).  1H04  (August— OcTOBEU:   Viiuhnia). 

OPHIR,  Land  of. — The  geographical  situa- 
tion of  the  laud  called  Opliir  in  the  Bible  has 
been  the  subject  of  much  controversy.  JIany 
recent  historians  accept,  as  "conclusively  dem- 
onstrated," the  opinion  reached  by  Lassen  in  his 
Indi.sche  Alterthumskunde,  that  tho  true  Cpliir 
of  anticpiity  was  the  country  of  Abhira,  near  the 
mouths  of  tlio  Indus,  not  far  from  the  present 
province  of  Ouzemt.  I5ut  some  wlio  accept 
Abhini  as  being  the  original  Ophir  conjecture 
that  tlie  name  was  extended  in  use  to  southern 
Arabia,  where  the  products  of  the  Indian  Ophir 
were  marketed. 

OPIUM  WAR,  The.  See  China:  A.  D. 
1839-1843.  ^ 

OPORTO :  Early  history. — Its  name  given 
to  Portugal.     See  1'outuoai.:  Early  iiistouv. 

A.  D.  1832.— Siege  by  Dora  Miguel.  See 
PoHTUdAl.:  A.  I).  1824-1889. 

OPPIAN  LAW,  The.  — A  law  passed  at 
IJome  durini;  the  second  Punic  War  (3(1  century, 
15.  C),  forbidding  any  woman  to  wear  a  gay- 
colored  dress,  or  more  than  half  an  ounce  of  gold 
ornament,  and  prohibiting  the  use  of  a  car  drawn 
by  honscs  within  a  mile  of  any  city  or  town.  It 
was  repealed  B.  C.  194.— II.  G.  Liddell,  Hint,  of 
liome,  bk.  4,  eh.  3  (i\  1). 

Also  in:  U.  P.  Ilorton,  Hist,  of  the  Romans, 
eh.  10. 

OPPIDUM.— Among  the  Gauls  and  the  Brit- 
ons a  town,  or  a  fortitied  place,  was  called  an 
oppidum.  As  Cajsar  explained  th'  term,  speak- 
ing of  the  oppidum  of  Cassivellaunus,  in  Britain, 
it  signiticd  a  ' '  stockade  or  enclosed  space  iu  the 
midst  of  a  forest,  where  they  took  refuge  with 
their  Hocks  and  herds  in  case  of  an  invasion."— 
E.  H.  Bunbury,  Uist.  of  Ancient  Geog.,  eh.  19, 
note  E  (f.  2). 

Also  in  :  Oresar,  Oallie  War,  bk.  6,  eh.  21. 

OPTIMATES.  —  "Now  names  came  into 
fashion  [in  Home],  but  it  is  dilHcult  to  say  when 
they  were  first  used.  We  may  probably  refer 
the  origin  of  them  to  tho  time  of  the  Gracchi 


[B.  C.  133-121].  One  party  was  designated  by 
tho  name  of  Optimates,  'the  class  of  the  best.' 
Tho  name  shows  that  it  must  have  l)cen  invented 
by  the  '  l)cst,'  for  the  iicople  woidd  certainly  not 
have  given  it  to  them.  We  may  easily  ^uess 
who  were  the  Optimates.  They  were  iue  rich 
and  powerful,  who  rule<l  by  iiitimi<lation,  in- 
trigue, and  bribei^,  who  bought  the  votes  of  tho 
people  and  sold  their  interests.  .  .  .  Opposed  to 
the  Optimates  were  the  Populares." — G.  Long, 
Decline  of  (he  Unmiin  Jicpublic,  v.  1,  ch.  20. — See 
1{o.me:  B.  C.  1,59-133. 

ORACLES  OF  THE  GREEKS.— "Wherc- 
ever  the  worship  of  Apollo  had  lixed  its  roots, 
there  were  sibyls  and  prophets;  lor  Apollo  is  no- 
where conceivable  without  tho  beneticent  light 
of  prophecy  streaming  o\it  from  his  abode.  Tho 
happy  situation  and  moral  significance  of  leading 
colleges  of  priests  procured  a  peculiar  authority 
for  individual  oracles.  Among  tlicse  are  tho 
Lycian  Patara,  the  Thymbra'an  onicle  near  Troja 
(to  which  belongs  Cassandra,  the  most  famed  of 
Apollo's  prophetesses),  the  Gryueuin  on  Lesbos, 
the  Clariau  oracle  near  Colophon,  and  finally  the 
most  important  of  all  the  oracles  of  Asia  Minor, 
the  Didyma'um  near  Jliletus,  where  the  family 
of  tho  Brancliida;  held  the  prophetic  offlco  as  a 
hereditary  honorary  right.  Delos  connects  tho 
Apollinc  stations  on  the  two  opposite  sides  of  tho 
water:  here,  too,  was  a  primitive  oracle,  where 
Anius,  the  son  of  Apollo,  was  celebrated  as  the 
founder  of  a  priestly  family  of  soothsayers.  .  .  . 
The  sanctuaries  of  Isinenian  Ai)ollo  in  Thebes 
were  founded,  the  PtoVum  on  the  hill  which  sep- 
arates the  llylian  plain  of  the  sea  from  tho 
Copieic,  and  in  Phocis  the  oracle  of  Abie.  The 
reason  why  the  fame  of  all  these  celebrated  .seats 
of  Apollo  was  obscured  by  that  of  Delphi  lies  in 
a  series  of  exceptional  and  extraordinary  circum- 
stances by  which  this  ])lace  was  (lualilied  to  be- 
c:)me  a  centre,  not  only  of  the  lands  in  its  im- 
mediate neighbourhood,  like  the  other  oracles, 
but  of  tho  whole  nation.  .  .  .  With  all  the  more 
importaut  sanctuaries  there  was  connected  a 
comprehensive  financial  administration,  it  being 
tlie  duty  of  the  priests,  by  shrewd  management, 
by  sharing  in  profitable  undertakings,  by  ad- 
vantageous leases,  by  lending  money,  to  increase 
the  annual  revenues.  .  .  .  Tliero  were  no  places 
of  greater  security,  and  they  were,  therefore, 
used  by  States  as  well  as  by  private  persons  as 
places  of  deposit  for  tlieir  valuable  documents, 
such  as  wills,  compacts,  bonds,  or  ready  money. 
By  this  means  the  sanctuary  entered  into  business 
relations  with  all  parts  of  the  Greek  world, 
which  brought  it  gain  and  influence.  The  oracles 
became  money-institutions,  wliicli  took  the  place 
of  public  banks.  ...  It  was  by  their  aeiiuiring, 
in  addition  to  the  authority  of  religious  holiness, 
and  the  superior  weight  of  mental  culture,  that 
power  which  was  attainable  by  means  of  per- 
sonal relations  of  the  most  comprehensive  sort,  as 
well  as  through  great  pecuniary  means  and 
national  credit,  that  it  was  possible  f '>r  the  oracle- 
priests  to  gain  so  comprehensive  an  intluenco 
upon  all  Grecian  affairs.  .  .  .  AV'itli  the  exten- 
sion of  colonies  the  priests'  knowledge  of  the 
world  increased,  and  ■with  this  tho  comrannding 
eminenco  of  the  oracle-god.  .  .  .  The  oracles 
were  in  every  respect  not  only  the  provident  eye, 
not  only  the  religious  conscience,  of  the  Greek 
nation,  but  they  were  also  its  memory." — E. 
Curtius,   Hist,   of  Greece,  bk.  Ji,  eh.  4.— "Tho 
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8lte8  Bolected  for  these  oracles  were  generally 
marked  by  some  physical  property,  which  fltte<l 
them  to  be  the  scenes  of  sucli  miraculous  manifes- 
tations. Thev  were  iu  a  volcanic  region,  where 
gas  escaping  from  a  Assure  in  tlie  earth  miglit 
be  inhaled,  and  the  conseciuent  erliiiaration 
ecstacy,  partly  real  and  partly  imaginary,  was 
divine  inspiration.  At  the  Pythian  oracle  in 
Delphi  there  was  thought  to  be  siiclx  an  e.xliala- 
tion.  Others  have  supposed  that  the  priests 
possessed  the  secret  of  manufacturing  an  exhila- 
rating gas.  ...  In  each  of  the  oracular  temples 
of  Apollo,  the  ofliciating  functionary  was  a 
woman,  probably  chosen  on  account  of  her  ner- 
vous temperament;  —  at  first  young,  but,  a  love 
affair  liaving  happened,  it  was  decided  tliat  no 
one  under  fifty  should  be  eligible  to  the  offlco. 
The  priestess  sat  up(m  a  tripod,  placed  over  tliL 
chasm  in  the  centre  of  the  temple."— C.  C.  Pel- 
ton,  Cfreeee,  Ancient  and  Modern,  c.  2,  led.  0. 

ORAN:  A.  D.  1505.— Conquest  by  Cardi- 
nal Ximenes.  See  Dauhauy  St.vfks:  A.  1). 
1505-1510. 

A.  D.  1563. — Siege,  and  repulse  of  the 
Moors.    See  Bakbauy  States:    A.   D.    1503- 

1566. 

♦ 

ORANGE,  The  Prince  of:  Assassination. 
See  Netheulands:  A.  D.  1581-1584,  and  1584- 
1585. 

ORANGE,  The  Principality.— "Tlio  little, 
but  wealthy  and  delicious,  tract  of  land,  of 
which  Orange  is  tlic  capital,  being  about  four 
miles  in  length  and  as  many  in  breadth,  lies  in 
the  Comte  Venaissin,  bordering  upon  that  of 
Avignon,  within  a  small  distance  of  the  Rhone ; 
and  made  no  inconsiderable  part  of  that  ancient 
and  famous  Kingdom  of  Aries  which  was  estab- 
lished by  Boso  towards  the  end  of  the  9tli  cen- 
tury [see  Buhoundv  :  A.  D.  888-1033;  and  1033]. 
...  In  iiio  beginning  of  the  9th  century,  his- 
torians till  us  of  one  William,  sirnamed  Cornet, 
of  uncertain  extraction,  sovereign  of  this  State, 
and  highly  esteemed  by  the  great  Emperor  Char- 
lemagne, whoso  vassal  he  then  was.  Upon  fail- 
ure of  the  male  descendants  of  this  prince  in  the 
person  of  Uarabald  IV.,  who  died  in  the  13th 
century,  his  lands  devolved  to  Tiburga,  great 
aunt  to  the  said  Uambald.  who  brought  them  in 
miirriage  to  Bertrand  II.  of  the  illustrious  house 
of  Baux.  These  were  common  ancestors  to  Ray- 
mond v.,  father  to  Mary,  with  whom  John  Iv. 
of  Clialon  contracted  an  alliance  in  1386;  and  it 
was  from  them  that  descended  in  a  direct  male 
line  the  brave  Philibert  of  Clialon,  who,  after 
many  signal  services  rendered  tlie  Emperor 
Charles  V.,  as  at  the  tuking  of  Homo  more  par- 
ticularly, had  the  misfortune  to  be  slain,  leaving 
behind  him  no  issue,  in  a  little  skirmish  at  Pis- 
toya,  while  he  hatl  the  command  of  the  siege 
before  Florence.  Philibert  had  one  only  sister, 
named  Claudia,  whoso  education  was  at  the 
French  court,"  where,  in  1515,  she  married 
Henry,  of  Nassau,  whereby  the  principality 
passed  to  that  house  which  was  made  most  illus- 
trious, in  the  next  generation,  by  William  the 
Silent,  Prince  of  Orange.  The  Dutch  stadthold- 
ers  retained  the  title  of  Princes  of  Orange  until 
William  III.  Louis  XIV.  seized  the  principality 
in  1673,  but  it  was  restored  to  the  House  of  Nassau 
by  the  Peace  of  Ryswick  (see  France:  A.  D. 
1697).     On  the  death  of  William  III.  it  was  de- 


clared to  be  forfeited  to  the  French  crown,  and 
was  bestowed  on  the  Prince  of  Coiiti ;  but  the 
king  of  Prussia,  who  claimed  it,  was  permitted, 
under  tlie  Treaty  of  Utrecht,  to  bear  the  title, 
without  posses.si<m  of  ilie  domiilii  (see  Utukciit: 
A.  1).  1713-1714).— J.  Breval,  Jlinl.  uf  the  /louse 

of   XltSMdU, 

Also  i.n:  E.  A.  Freeman,  <>'inge(IIii>t.  Kumyii, 
V.  4). — See,  also,  Nassau. 
ORANGE,  The  town  :    Roman  origin.    See 

AUAUSIO. 

ORANGE  FREE  STATE.  See  Sooth 
Afiuca:   A.  D.  1806-1881. 

ORANGE  SOCIETY,  The  formation  of 
the.     See  Ihelani);   A.  I).  179.5-1796. 

ORARIANS,  The.  See  Ameuican  Anonioi- 
NKS:   Eskimauan  Family. 

ORATIONES,  Roman  Imperial.  See  Coii- 
pus  .Juris  (.'ivilih. 

ORATORY,  Congregation  of  the.   See  Con- 

(IRKdATIO.N  OF  THE  ORATORY. 

ORBITELLO,  Siege  of  (1646).    See  Italy: 

A.  I).  1646-1654. 

ORCH  A,  Battle  of.  See  1Ui.>»sia  :  A.  D.  1813 
(.Ii;.NK — Skptemukr). 

ORCHAN,  Ottoman  Turkish  Sultan,  A.  D. 
1335-13.59. 

ORCHIAN,  FANNIAN,  DIDIAN  LAWS. 
— "In  the  year  181  B.  C.  [Uomi'J  a  law  (the  Lex 
Orcliia)  was  designed  to  restrain  extravagance 
in  private  banquets,  and  to  limit  the  number  of 
guests.  This  law  proved  ineireelu.il,  and  as 
early  as  161  B.  C.  a  far  stricter  law  i/as  intro- 
duced by  the  consul,  C.  Fannius  (the  Lex  Fan- 
nia)  which  prescribed  how  much  miglit  be  spent 
on  festive  banquets  and  common  family  in<;als. 
.  .  .  The  law,  moreover,  prohibited  certain  kinds 
of  food  and  drink.     By  a  law  in  the  year  143 

B.  C.  (the  Lex  Didia)  this  regulation  was  ex- 
tended over  tlie  whole  of  Italy." — W.  Ihne,  Hist, 
ofllomc,  hk.  6,  ch.  13  (».  4). 

ORCHOMENOS.    See  Minyi,  The. 
ORCHOMENOS,  Battle  of  (B.  C.  85).     See 
MiTiiRin.vnc  Wars. 
ORCYNIAN    FOREST,  The.     See  Hek- 

CYNIAN. 

ORDAINERS,  The.  See  England:  A.  D. 
1310-1311. 

ORDEAL,  The.— "During  the  full  fervor  of 
the  belief  that  tli(!  Divine  interposition  could  at 
all  times  be  had  for  the  asking,  almost  any  form 
of  procedure,  conducted  under  priestly  observ- 
ances, could  assume  the  position  and  influence 
of  an  ordeal.  As  early  as  593,  we  find  Gregory 
the  Great  alluding  to  a  simple  purgatorial  oath, 
taken  by  a  Bishop  on  the  relics  of  St.  Pet<T,  in 
terms  which  convey  evidently  the  idea  that  the 
accused,  if  guilty,  liad  exposed  himself  to  immi- 
nent danger,  and  that  by  performing  the  cere- 
mony unharmed  he  had  sulHcieutly  proved  his 
innocence.  But  such  unsubstantial  refinements 
were  not  sufficient  for  the  vulgar,  who  craved 
the  evidence  of  their  senses,  and  desired  material 
proof  to  rebut  material  accusations.  In  ordinary 
practice,  therefore,  the  principal  modes  by  which 
the  will  of  Heaven  was  ascertained  were  the  or- 
deal of  fire,  whether  administered  directly,  or 
through  the  agency  of  boiling  water  or  red-hot 
iron;  that  of  cold  water;  of  bread  or  cheese;  of 
the  Eucharist;  of  the  cross;  the  lot;  and  the 
touching  of  the  body  of  the  victim  in  cases  of 
murder.  Some  of  these,  it  will  be  seen,  required 
a  miraculous  interposition  to  save  the  accused ; 
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othorii  to  condemn ;  sotiic  dopendcd  altogctlicr  on 
volition.  othtTS  on  tlif  puri-gt  cliimce;  while 
otliers,  iiRiiln,  derived  their  power  from  the  in- 
fluence exerted  on  the  mind  of  the  patient.  They 
were  ull  iiceompiinied  with  Bolenm  religious  ob- 
servances. .  .  .  Tilt!  ordeal  of  boiling  water 
('  R'neuni,'  '  judiciuMi  aquie  ferveutis,' '  cacabus," 
'cal(laria')  is  prohablv  the  oldest  form  in  which 
tlie  application  of  lire  was  Judiciully  udndnistered 
in  Kurope  as  a  mode  of  proof.  ...  A  caldron 
of  water  was  brought  to  the  boiling  point,  and 
I'le  accu.s«'d  was  obliged  with  his  naked  hand  to 
llh'l  a  small  stone  or  ring  thrown  into  it;  some- 
lim  'S  the  latter  portion  was  omitted,  and  the 
hand  was  simply  inserted,  in  trivial  cases  to  the 
wrist,  in  crimvs  of  magnitude  to  the  elbow,  the 
former  being  termed  the  single,  the  latter  the 
triple  ordeal.  .  .  .  The  cold- waterordeal  ('judi- 
cium ni[\nv  frigidie ')  dillered  from  most  of  its 
congeners  in  reiiuiring  a  miracle  to  convict  tlie 
accused,  us  i'l  tlie  natural  order  of  things  he  es- 
caped. .  .  .  The  basis  of  this  ordeal  was  the 
superstitious  belief  that  the  pure  element  would 
not  receive  into  its  bosom  any  one  stained  with 
the  crime  of  a  false  oatli. " — ll.  C.  Lea,  ,Sii]iersti- 
tion  and  Force,  ch.  3. — See,  also,  L.\w,  Ckimi- 
NAi,:  A,  I).  lli)8-1109. 

ORDERS,  Monastic.  See  Austin  Canons; 
Benkdictine  Ouukhs;  Capuchins;  C"aumel- 
iTK  Fiiiaiis;'Cauthusian  Oudeu;  Cistekcian 
OuDElt;  Claiuvaux;  Cluony;  Mendicant  Ok- 
dehs;  Kiccollectb;  Seuvites;  Tiikatines;  and 

TllAITISTH. 

ORDERS  IN  COUNCIL,  Blockade  by 
British.  «ee  Fk.\nck;  A.  1).  1800-1810;  and 
Unii'ko  Status  OK  A.M.:  A.  1).  1804-180!). 

ORDERS      OF      KNIGHTHOOD.      See 

KNKlllTlloon. 

ORDINANCE  OF  1787.  See  Noutiiwest 
Teuiutouy:  a.  1).  1787. 

ORDINANCES  OF  SECESSION.  See 
Umtkd  Statks  ok  Am.:  A.  I).  1800  (Novem- 
iiKii— Dkckmheu);  1801  (.Januaky — Feukuaiiy). 

ORDINANCES  OF  1311.  See  England: 
A.  I).  i;il()-i:ill. 

ORDONO  I.,  King  of  Leon  and  the  Astu- 

rias,  or  Oviedo,  A.  1).  850-800 OrdoOo  II., 

King  of  Leon  and  the  Asturias,  or  Oviedo, 

»1  l-!)2;i Ordoflo  III.,  King  of  Leon  and  the 

Asturias,  or  Oviedo,  950-955. 

ORDOVICES,  The.— One  of  the  tribes  of 
ancient  AVales.    See  Biutain,  Celtic  Tuibes. 

OREGON :    The    aboriginal    inhabitants. 

See  Amkiucan  AnoiiioiNEs:  Ciiinookan  Fa.mily, 
and  SiiosiioNEAN  Family. 

A.  D.  1803. — Was  it  embraced  in  the  Louis- 
iana Purchase  ?— Grounds  of  American  pos- 
session.    See  J.ouisiana:  A.  I).  n98-18(W. 

A.  D.  1805.— Lewis  and  Clark's  exploring 
expedition.  See  United  States  op  Am.  :  A.  D. 
1804-1805. 

A.  D.  1844-1846.— The  Boundary  dispute 
with  Great  Britain  and  its  settlement.—"  The 
territory  along  the  Pacilic  coast  lying  between 
California  on  the  south  and  Alaska  on  the  north 
—  Oregon  as  it  was  compreheusi vely  called  —  had 
teen  a  source  of  dispute  for  some  time  between 
the  L  niu-d  States  and  Great  Britain.  After  some 
negotiations  both  had  agreed  with  Uussia  to 
recognize  the  line  of  54°  40'  as  the  southern 
boundary  of  the  latUT's  pos,sessions ;  and  Mexi- 
co s  undisputed  possession  of  California  gave  an 


equally  well  marked  southern  limit,  at  the  43d 
parallel.  All  tietween  was  in  dispute.  The 
ISritish  had  trading  posts  at  the  mouth  of  the 
(.'olumbia,  which  they  emphatically  asserted  to 
Ix;  theirs ;  we,  on  the  other  hand,  claimed  an  ab- 
solutely clear  title  up  to  the  4ath  parallel,  a 
couple  of  hundred  miles  north  of  the  mouth  of 
the  ('oliimbia,  ai.d  asserted  that  for  all  the 
balance  of  the  territory  up  to  the  Russian  pos- 
sessions our  title  was  at  any  rate  better  than  that 
of  the  British.  In  1818  u  treaty  had  been  made 
providing  for  the  joint  occupation  of  the  terri- 
tory l)y  the  two  powers,  as  neither  w  as  willing 
to  give  up  its  claim  to  the  whole,  or  at  the  time 
at  all  understood  the  value  of  the  possession, 
then  entirely  unpeopled.  This  treaty  of  loint 
occupancy  had  remained  in  force  ever  since. 
Under  it  the  British  had  built  great  trading  sta- 
tions, and  used  the  whole  country  in  the  interests 
of  certain  fur  companies.  Toe  Americans,  in 
spite  of  some  vain  elTorts,  were  unable  to  com- 
pete with  them  in  this  line ;  but,  what  was  in- 
tiuitely  more  important,  had  begun,  even  prior 
to  1840,  to  establish  actual  settlers  along  tho 
banks  of  the  rivers,  some  missionaries  being  tho 
first  to  come  in.  .  .  .  The  aspect  of  affairs  was 
totally  changed  when  in  1843  a  huge  caravan  of 
over  1,000  Americans  made  the  journey  from  the 
frontiers  of  Missouri,  taking  with  them  their 
wives  and  their  children,  their  flocks  and  herds, 
carrying  their  long  rilles  on  their  shoulders,  and 
their  axes  and  spades  in  the  great  cunvas-toppeil 
wagons.  The  next  vear  2,000  more  settlers  of 
the  same  sort  in  their  turn  crossed  tlie  vast 
])lains,  wound  their  way  among  the  Rocky 
Mountains  through  the  pass  explored  by  Fre- 
mont, Benton's  son-in-law,  and  after  suffering 
every  kind  of  hardship  and  danger,  and  warding 
off  the  attacks  of  hostile  Indians,  tlescended  the 
western  slope  of  the  great  watershed  to  join 
their  fellows  by  the  l)anks  of  the  Columbia. 
When  American  settlers  were  once  in  actual 
possession  of  the  disputed  territory,  it  became 
evident  that  the  period  of  Great  Bntain's  undis- 
puted sway  was  over.  .  .  .  Tyler's  administra- 
tion did  not  wish  to  embroil  itself  with  England ; 
so  it  refused  any  aid  to  the  settlers,  and  declined 
to  give  them  grants  of  land,  as  under  the  joint 
occupancy  treaty  tliat  would  have  given  England 
offense  and  cause  for  complaint.  But  Benton 
and  the  other  Westerners  were  perfectly  willing 
to  offend  England,  if  by  so  doing  they  could  lielp 
America  to  obtain  Oregon,  and  were  too  rash  and 
headstrong  to  count  the  cost  of  their  actions. 
Accord'ngly,  a  bill  was  introduced  providing  for 
the  settlement  of  Oregon,  and  giving  each  settler 
640  acres,  and  additional  laud  if  he  liad  a  family. 
...  It  passed  the  Senate  by  a  close  vote,  but 
failed  in  tlie  House.  .  .  .  The  unsuccessful  at- 
tempts made  by  Benton  and  his  supporters,  to 
jiersuade  the  Senate  to  pass  a  resolution,  requir- 
ing that  notice  of  the  termination  of  the  joint 
occupancy  treaty  should  forthwith  be  given, 
were  certainly  ill-advised.  However,  even  Ben- 
ton was  not  willing  to  go  to  the  length  to  which 
certain  Western  men  went,  who  insisted  upon  all 
or  nothing.  .  .  .  He  sympathized  with  tho  effort 
made  by  Calhoun  while  secretary  of  state  to  get 
the  British  to  accept  the  line  of  40°  as  the  fron- 
tier; but  the  British  government  then  rejected 
this  proposition.  In  1844  the  Democrats  made 
their  campaign  upon  the  issue  of  'flfty-four 
forty  or  light';   and  Polk,   when   elected,   felt 
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obliged  to  Insist  upon  this  campaign  boundary. 
To  Oils,  luwpver,  Qrcnt  Britiilii  naturally  would 
not  consent ;  It  was,  in(l('('<l,  idle  lo  expect  licr  to 
do  so,  unless  things  should  be  kept  as  they  wen; 
until  a  fairly  large  An>eriean  population  had 
grown  up  along  Hie  Pacillc  coast,  and  had  thus 
put  her  in  a  position  where  she  could  hardly  do 
anything  else.  I'olit's  administration  was  neither 
<'apablo  nor  warlike,  however  well  disposi^d  to 
bluster;  and  the  secretary  of  state,  the  timid, 
shifty,  and  sclflsh  politician,  Huehunan,  naturally 
fond  of  facing  both  ways,  was  tlio  last  man  to 
wish  to  force  a  (piarrel  on  a  higli  spirited  and 
determined  antagonist  like  England.  Accord- 
ingly, he  nia<le  up  his  mind  to  back  down  and 
try  for  tlie  line  of  4l)\  as  proposed  by  Caliioun, 
when  in  Tyler's  cabinet;  and  the  English,  for  all 
their  affected  indilTerence,  had  been  so  nuidi  im- 
pressed by  the  warlike  demonstrations  in  the 
United  States,  that  they  in  t\irn  were  dclighte<l 
.  .  .   ;  accordingly  they  withdrew  their  former 

[irctensions  to  the  Columbia  Uiver  and  accepted 
,Iune  IT),  1840]   the  offered  compromise." — T. 
{oosevelt.  Life  of  Thomas  II.  Benton,  eh.  13. 
Ai.so  in:  T.  it.  Benton,  Thirty  Yetm'  View,  r. 
2,  ch.  143,  and  150-159. — Treaties  and  Cone's  be- 
tieeen  the  U.  S.  and  otiter  countries  (ed.  of  1889),  ]>■ 
438.— W.  Barrows,  Oref/on. 

A.  D.  1859.— Admission  into  the  Union, 
with  a  constitution  excluding  free  people  of 
color.— "The  fact  tliat  the  barbarism  )f  .slavery 
was  not  confined  to  the  slave  States  had  many 
illustrations.  Among  them,  that  afforded  by 
Oregon  was  a  signal  example.  In  1857  she 
formed  a  constitution,  and  applied  for  admis- 
sion into  tlie  Union.  Though  the  constitution 
was  in  form  free,  it  was  very  thoroughly  imbued 
with  the  spirit  of  slavery;  and  though  four  liftlis 
of  the  votes  cast  were  for  the  rejection  of  slavery, 
there  were  seven  eighths  f  >ran  articli!  excluding 
entirely  free  people  of  color.  As  their  leaders 
were  mainly  proslavery,  it  is  probable  that  the 
reason  why  they  excluded  slavery  from  the  con- 
stitution was  their  fear  of  defeat  in  their  applica- 
tion for  adnussion.  ...  On  the  11th  of  Febru- 
ary, 18.')0,  Jlr.  Stephens  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Territories  a  bill  for  the  admission  of 
Oregon  as  a  State.  A  minority  report,  signed  b\ 
Grow,  Granger,  and  Knapp,  was  also  presented, 
protesting  against  its  admission  with  a  constitu- 
tion so  discriminating  against  color.  The  propo- 
sition led  to  an  earnest  debate ; "  but  tlie  bill  ad- 
mitting Oregon  prevailed,  by  a  vote  of  114  to  103 
in  the  House  and  35  to  17  in  the  Senate. —  II. 
Wilson,  Hist,  of  the  Rise  ami  Fall  of  the  Slave 
Power,  T.  2,  eh.  49. 

♦ 

OREJONES,  The.  See  .A  -fciiiCAN  Ahokig- 
INES:  I'.\Mi'.\s  TriiBES, 

ORELLANA,  and  his  discovery  of  the 
Amazons  River  (1541).     See  Amazons  Kiveu. 

ORESTiC,  The.     Sec  Mackdoni.v. 

ORIENTAL  CHURCH,  The.  See  Cimis- 
TiANiTV:   A.  D.  330-1054;    Iconoclastic  Con- 

TIIOVEU8Y;   and  FiLIOCJUK  CoNTKOVEnSY. 

ORIFLAMME,  The.— "Tlie  Oritlanimc  was 
originally  tlie  Banner  of  the  Abbey  of  St.  Denis, 
and  was  received  by  the  Counts  of  the  Vexin,  as 
'  Avoues '  of  that  Monastery,  whenever  they  en- 
gaged in  any  military  expedition.  On  the  union 
of  the  Vexin  with  the  Crown  effected  by  Philip 
I. ,  a  similar  connexion  with  the  Abbey  was  sup- 
posed to  be  contracted  by  the  Kings ;  and  accord- 
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Ingly  Louis  the  Fat  received  tho  Banner,  with  the 
customary  solemnities,  on  his  kticcs,  bare-headed, 
and  ungirc.  Tlie  Banner  was  a  squaw  Gonfalon 
of  flame-coloured  silk,  unblazoiied  with  tlie 
lower  edge  cut  into  tlir«>e  swallowtails." — E. 
Sniedley,  Hist,  of  France,  pt.  1,  eh.  3,  foot-iujte. 
— "Tiie  Oritlammo  was  a  Hanie-rcd  banner  of 
silk;  three-pointed  on  its  lower  uide,  and  tipped 
with  green.  It  was  fastened  to  a  gilt  spear."— 
O.  W.  Kitchin,  Hist,  of  France,  v.  \,  bk.'i,  ch.  5, 
foot-  note. 

ORIK,  OR  OURIQUE,  Battle  of  (1139)- 
See  PoiiTidAi,:  A.  I).  10U5-132.". 

ORISKAN  Y,  Battle  of.  See  United  States 
okAm.  :  A.  1).  1777  (.li;i.Y— OcTonKU). 

ORKNEYS:  8-i4th  Centuries.— The  Norse 
Jarls.     Sec   Noumans:   8-9th  Cen'HMi  es;  and 

10-13TII  (JENTIIllEri. 

ORLEANISTS.     See  Leoiti.mists. 
ORLEANS,  The  Duke  of:  Regency. 

Fiiance;  a.  IJ.  1715-17','3. 


Sco 


ORLEANS,  The  House  of:  Origin.  See 
BoiruiioN,  TuK  House  of. 

A.  D.  1447.— Origin  of  claims  to  the  duchy 
of  Milan.     See  Milan:  A.  I).  1447-1451. 

ORLEANS,  The  City:  Origin  and  name.— 

"The  Loire,  flowing  first  northwards,  then  west- 
wards, protects,  by  its  broad  sickle  of  waters, 
this  portion  of  Gaul,  and  the  Loire  itself  is  com- 
manded at  its  most  northerly  point  by  that  city 
which,  known  in  Caesar's  day  as  Genabum,  had 
taken  the  name  Aureliani  from  the  great  Em- 
peror, the  concpieror  of  Zenobia,  and  is  now 
called  Orleans." — T.  Hodgkin,  Italy  and  Her  I.i- 
vaders,  bk.  3,  ch.  3  (c.  2).  —  See,  also.  Gen  alum. 

Early  history.     See  Gail:  B.  C.  58-51. 

A.  D.  451.— Siege  by  Attila.  Sec  Huns: 
A.  I).  451. 

A.  D.  511-752. — A  Merovingian  capital.  Sec 
Fuanks:  a.  b.  511-753. 

A.  D.  1429.— Deliverance  by  Joan  of  Arc. — 
In  the  summer  of  1428  the  English,  under  the 
Duke  of  Bedford,  having  maintained  and  ex- 
tended the  conquests  of  Henry  V.,  were  masters 
of  nearly  the  whole  of  Friuice  north  of  the  Loire. 
The  city  of  Orleans,  however,  on  the  north  bank 
of  that  river,  was  still  held  by  the  French,  and 
its  reduction  was  determined  upon.  The  siege 
began  in  October,  and  after  some  months  of 
vigorous  operations  there  seemed  to  be  no  doubt 
that  the  hard-pressed  city  must  succumb.  It 
was  then  that  Joan  of  Arc,  known  afterwards 
as  the  Maid  of  Orleans,  appeared,  and  by  the 
confidence  she  insiiired  drove  the  English  from 
the  field.  They  raised  the  siege  on  the  12tli  of 
May,  1429,  and  lost  ground  in  France  from  that 
day. — Monstrelet,  Chronicles,  bk.  2,  ch.  53-00. 
—Sec  France:  A.  D.  1439-1431. 

A.  D.  1870.— Taken  by  the  Germans.— Re- 
covered by  the  French. — Again  lost. — Re- 
peated battles.  Sec  Fuance  :  A.  1).  1870  (Sep- 
te.mueu — OcroBEii);  and  1870-1871. 


ORLEANS,  The  Territory  of.  See  Louisi- 
ana; A.  U   1804-1813;  and  1813. 

ORMEE  OF  BORDEAUX,  The.  See 
Bokdeaux:  a.  D.  1053-10.53. 

OROPUS,  Naval  Battle  at.— The  Athenians 
suffere<l  a  defeat  at  the  hands  of  the  Spartans  in 
a  sea. fight  at  Oropus,  B.  C.  411,  as  a  conse- 
quence of  which  they  lost  the  islana  of  Eubu^a. 
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It  WM  ono  of  llio  most  dliviBtrouH  In  the  later 
ImtIixI  of  till'  I'cloiHinnisian  AViir.— Tliucydldi'g, 
Jlinlon/.  hk.  H.  mft.  U3. 

ORPHANS,  The.  ScoHonKMiA:  A.  I).  1410- 
14:U. 

ORSINI,  OR   URSINI,   The.     Hrr   Homr: 

18-14x11  ('KNTrHIKH. 

ORTHAGORIDiE,  The.     See  Hhyon. 
ORTHES,    Battle    of  (1814).    Hot-   Spain: 

A.    I).    ,M12    IHIt, 

ORTHODOX,  OR  GREEK  CHURCH, 
The.     S<'(' (iiuihtia.mty:  A,  I).  ;t;l0-10r>4;  iilso, 

ICO.NOCI  ABTIC  COKTIIOVKHHY,  llllll  FlI.KKJUE  CON- 

Tiiovi:iiBV. 

ORTOSPANA.— Th(!  iiiicient  name  of  tlic 
cllv  oli'aliiil. 

6rTYGIA.     Si'o  SviiACfSE. 

OSAGE  S,  The.  Heu  Amkiuoan  Abokioi- 
NKs:  I'aw.nkk  (Caui)oan)  Family,  iiml  Biouan 
Family. 

OSCANS,  The.— "Tlio  Oscnii  or  Oploan 
ruic  WHS  111  oiu'  lime  vc-y  widely  spread  over  llie 
Boutli  [of  Italy].  T  Aunineaim  of  Lower 
Ijatiiiiii  l)elon);e'd  to  llii.s  race,  as  also  tlie  Aiiso- 
niatis,  wlio  oiue  pave  iiaiiie  to  C'entnd  Italy,  and 

Frobably  also  the  Voiseians  and  llie  iEquiuns. 
D  Campania  llie  08<'an  language  was  preserved 
to  a  late  period  in  Homan  iiislory,  and  in.scrip- 
tioiis  still  remain  wlii<!li  can  be  interpreted  by 
those  familiar  with  Latin." — II.  O.  Liddell,  lli»t. 
of  Uiimc,  iiilroil.,  nect.  2. — Sec,  also,  Italy: 
Anciknt. 

OSCAR  I.,  King  of  Sweden,  A.  I).  1844- 
1850 Oscar  II.,  King  of  Sweden,  1873-. 

OSI,  The.    Hee  AuAVisci;  also,  GoxniNi. 

OSISMI,  The.  See  Vkneti  op  Webtkhn 
Gaii.. 

OSMAN.— OSMANLI.     Seo  Otiiman. 

OSMANLIS.  See TuKKS (Ottomans) :  A.  D. 
124(»-l;!'2«. 

OSNABROCK:  a.  D.  1644-1648.— Nego- 
tiation of  the  PpAce  of  V/cstphalia.  See  Gk;{- 
Manv:  A.  1).  1048, 

OSRHOENE,  OR  OSROENE.-A  small 
prineipality  or  petty  kingdom  surroundinj;  the 
city  of  Edessa,  its  eapital.  in  norlliwostern  Meso- 
potamia. It  appears  to  liavo  acquired  its  name 
and  some  little  importance  during  the  period  of 
Parthian  supremacy.  It  was  a  prince  of  Os- 
rhoOne  who  betrayed  the  ill-fated  army  of  Crassus 
to  the  I'arlhians  at  Carrhoj.  In  the  reign  of 
Caracalla  OsrhoCne  was  made  a  Roman  jirov- 
ince.  Edessa,  the  capital,  claimed  great  an- 
tiquity, but  is  believed  to  have  been  really 
fouu  '.ed  by  Seleucus.  During  the  first  ten  or 
eleven  centuries  of  the  Christian  era  Edessa  was 
a  city  of  superior  importance  in  the  eastern 
■world,  imder  dependent  kings  or  princes  of  its 
own.  It  was  especially  noted  for  its  scliools  of 
theology.— O.  I{awlinson,  Hixt/t  Great  Oriental 
Monarchy,  cli.  11. 

Also  in  :  T.  Mommscn,  Hist,  of  Rome,  bk.  5, 
eh.  3.— E.  Gibbon,  Veeline  and  Fall  of  the  lioman 
Em)H<-e,  ch.  8  and  47.— P.  Smith,  Uiat.  of  the 
Wurltl  r.  3  (Am.  ed.),  p.  151. 

OSSA  AND  PELION.    See  Thesbaly. 

OSTEND:  A.  D.  1602-1604.— Siege  and 
capture  by  the  Spaniards.  See  Nethkrland')  : 
A.  D.  159-1-1609. 

A.  D.  1706.— Besieged  and  reduced  by  the 
Allies.    Sec  Netheklandb:  A.  U.  1706-1707. 


A.  D.  1733-1731.— The  obnoxiout  Com- 
pany.    SeeSi-AiN:  A.  D.   171!)-1725;  and  1726- 

i7;ti. 

A.  D.  174S-1748.— Taken  by  the  French, 
and  restored.  See  Nktiiliilandh  (Alhtuian 
I'ltoviNCKM):  A.  I).  1745;  ar.d  Alx-LA-CllAl'Kl.LK: 
The  Ccinouehb. 

OSTEND  MANIFESTO,  The.  See  CtiiiA : 
A.  1).  1845-lHOO. 

OSTIA.— Ostia,  the  ancient  port  of  Home, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber,  was  regarded  as  n 
suburb  of  the  city  and  had  no  independent  exis- 
tence. Its  inhabitants  were  Homan  citizens.  In 
time,  the  maintaining  of  a  liarbor  at  (.)st!a  was 
found  to  III'  inipraetieablc,  owing  to  deposits  of 
silt  from  the  Til)er,  and  arlillcial  hiirbors  were 
constructed  by  the  emperors  Claudius,  Nero  and 
Trajan,  about  two  miles  to  tlii^  north  of  Ostia. 
Tliey  were  known  by  iIr  names  I'orlus  Augustl 
and  Portus  Trajani.  In  the  12tli  century  the 
port  and  channel  of  ().>liu  were  partially  re- 
stored, for  ti  time,  but  only  to  be  abandoned 
again.  The  ancient  city  is  now  represented  by 
a  small  hamlet,  abo\it  two  miles  from  the  sea 
shore. — H.  Hum,  Jionieandthe  Camimgiui,  ch.  14. 

OSTMEN.     See    ?,oiiMAN8:    10-18th    Ckn- 

TIMIIKS. 

OSTRACH,  Battle  of  (1799).  See  Fhanck: 
A.  1).  1798-1799  (AlorsT- Al'lilL). 

OSTRACISM.— "I'he  state  [Athens]  re- 
quired nieuns  of  legally  removing  persons  who, 
by  an  excess  of  intluence  and  adherents,  virtu- 
ally put  an  end  to  the  eiiuality  among  the  citi- 
zens established  by  law,  and  thus  llireu'ened  the 
state  with  a  revival  of  party-rule.  For  this 
purpose,  in  thi!  days  of  Clistlienes,  and  proba- 
bly under  his  influence,  tlic  institution  of  ostra- 
cism, or  judgment  by  potsherds,  was  established. 
By  virtue  of  It  the  people  were  themselves  to 
protect  civic  equality,  and  by  a  public  vote  re- 
move from  among  them  whoever  seemed  danger- 
ous to  tliem.  For  such  a  sentence,  however, 
besides  a  public  preliminary  discussion,  the 
unanimous  vote  of  six  thousand  citizens  was 
required.  The  honour  and  property  of  the  exile 
remained  untouched,  and  the  banishment  itself 
was  only  pronounced  for  a  terra  of  ten  years." — 
E.  Curtius,  Jlist.  of  Greece,  bk:  2,  ch.  2  (v.  1).— 
''The  procedure  [in  ostracism]  was  as  follows: 

Every  year,  in  the  sixth  or  seventh  Prytany, 
the  (luestion  was  put  to  the  iK'oi)le  whether  it 
desired  ostracism  to  be  put  in  force  or  not. 
Hereupon  of  course  orators  came  forward  to 
support  or  oppose  tlie  proposal.  The  former 
they  could  only  do  by  designating  particular 
persons  as  sources  of  impcmding  danger  to 
freedom,  or  of  confusion  anil  injury  to  the  com- 
monwealth ;  in  opposition  to  them,  on  the  other 
side,  the  persons  thus  designated,  and  any  ono 
besides  who  desired  it,  wee  of  course  free  to  deny 
the  danger,  and  to  show  that  the  anxiety  wa.s  un- 
founded. If  the  people  decided  in  favour  of  put- 
ting the  ostracis.'ii  in  force,  a  day  was  appointed 
on  which  it  was  to  take  place.  On  this  day  tho 
people  assembled  at  the  market,  where  an  en- 
closure was  erected  with  ten  different  entrances 
and  accordingly,  it  is  probable,  the  same  num- 
ber of  divisions  for  the  several  PhylfE.  Every 
citizen  entitled  to  a  vote  wrote  the  name  of  the 
person  he  desired  to  have  banished  from  the 
state  upon  a  potsherd.  ...  At  one  of  the  ten 
entrances  the  potsherds  were  put  into  the  hands 
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iif  the  msgUtintcd  poitfid  there,  the  Prytaneg 
nod  the  nine  Archonn,  and  when  the  voting  was 
(■(unpU^tcd  were  counted  one  by  one.  The  nmn 
whnite  name  wan  found  written  on  at  least  six 
thousand  potHhcrds  was  obliged  to  leave  the 
rountry  within  ten  davB  at  latest."— O.  F.  BchO- 
manu,  Antuinitio  of  Qreece,  pt.  »,  cV  3. 

OSTROGOTHS.    Hoe  Gotiih. 

OSTROLENKA,  Battle  of  (1831).  See  Po- 
land:   A.  U    IHIiD-lHUa. 

OSTROVNO,  Battle  of.  See  Uubbia:  A.  D. 
1818  (Junk  — Ski'Tkm»eu). 

OSWALD,  Xing  of  Northurabria,  A.  D.  0H5 

-«43. 

♦ 

OSWEGO:  A.  D.  lyaa.-Fort  built  by  the 
English.    See  Canada:   A.  I).  1700-1  Ta."). 

A.  D.  1755. — English  position  strengthened. 
Sec  Canada:  A.  U.  nnr)  (AuouHT-OcTonKU). 

A.  D.  1756.— The  three  forts  taken  by  the 
French.    ISee  Canada:   A.  1).  17fiO-17r)7. 

A.  D.  1759.— Reoccupied  by  the  English. 
See  Canada:   A.  D.  nrtO, 

A.  D.  1783-1796.— Retained  by  the  English 
after  peace  with  the  United  States.— Final 
surrender.  See  Unitkd  States  ov  Am.  :  A.  1). 
17«a-1706;  and  1794-1705. 

OSWI,  King  of  Northumbria,  A.  I).  0.'ir)-fl70. 
■  OTADENI,  OR  OTTEDENl,  The.— One 
of  the  tribes  iu  Uritaiu  whoae  territory  lay  be- 
tween the  Uonian  wall  and  the  Firth  of  Forth. 
Mr.  Skene  thinks  tlicy  were  the  same  people  who 
are  mentioned  in  tlie  4th  century  as  the  "Atta- 
cotti." — W.  F.  Skene,  Celtic  Scoildiiil,  v.  1. — See 
Brit,  in,  (.'ki.tic  Tkiuks. 

OTCH AKOF,  Siege  of  (1737).  See  Russia  : 
A.  D.  1725-17;!!). 

OTFORD,  Battle  of.— Won  by  Edmund  Iron- 
sides, A.  I).  1010,  over  Cnut,  or  Canute,  the 
Danish  claimant  of  tbo  English  crown. 

OTHMAN,  Caliph,  A.  D.  e4l!-».5."i Oth- 

man,  or  Osman,  founder  of  the  Ottoman  or 
Osmanli  dynasty  of  Turkish   Sultans,  1807- 

1!J25 Othman   II.,  Turkish   Sultan,    1018- 

1023 Othman  III.,  Turkish   Sultan,  1754- 

1757. 

OTHO,  Roman  Emperor,  A.  D.  69 Otho 

(of  Bavaria),  King  of  Hungary,  i;!0r)-1307 

Otho,  or  Otto  I.  (called  the  Great),  King  of  the 
East  Franks  (Germany),  iKi(>-'J7.i;  Kingof  Lom- 

bardy,  and  Emperor,  i)ti'3-973 Otho  II.,  King 

of  the  East  Franks  (Germany),  King  of  Italy, 

and  Emperor,  907-983 Otho  III.,  King  of 

the  East  Franks  (Germany),  983-100'J;  King 

of    Italy     and    Emperor,    996-1003 Otho 

IV.,  King  of  Germany,  1308-1313;  Emperor, 
1309-1313. 

OTHRYS.    See  TiiESSAi.y. 

OTIS,  James,  The  speech  of,  against 
Writs  of  Assistance.  See  Massachcbetts: 
A.  D.  1761. 

OTOEi>,  OR  OTTOES,  The.  See  Ameiii- 
CAN  Abouisines:  Pawnee  (Caddoan)  Family, 
and  SiouAN  Family. 

OTOMIS,  The.  See  American  Aboriuineb  : 
Otomis. 

OTRANTO:  Taken  by  the  Turks  (1480). 
See  Turks:  A.  D.  1451-1481. 

OTTAWA,  Canada:  The  founding  of  the 
City. —  "In  1826  the  village  of  Bytown,  now 
Ottawa,  the  capital  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada, 
was  founded.  The  origin  of  this  beautiful  city  was 


this:  Colonel  By,  an  ofllcer  of  the  Royal  Engi- 
neers, came  to  survey  the  c<,untry  with  a  view  of 
nuiklug  u  canal  to  connect  the  tidal  waters  of  the 
St.  Lawrence  with  the  great  lakes  of  Cnnaila. 
After  various  explorations,  an  Inland  route  up 
the  Ottawa  to  the  Ul<leau  alllucnt,  and  (hence  by 
a  Bhip  canal  to  Kingston  on  Lake  Ontario,  was 
chosen.  Colonel  By  made  his  heii(li|Uarters 
where  the  proposed  canal  was  to  descend,  by 
eight  locks,  a  steen  decllvlly  of  90  fed  to  the 
Ottawa  Hiver.  '  The  spot  Itself  was  wonder- 
fully beautiful.' .  .  .  It  was  the  centre  of  a  vast 
lumbcr-traiie,  and  ha<l  expanded  by  1858  to  a 
large  town."— W.  P.  Oreswell,  JM.  of  the  Do- 
million  of  Cnniulii,  p.  168. 

OTTAWAS,  The.  See  American  Aiioiiioi- 
NEs:  Ai.(ioN(iUiAN  Family,  and  Cjiuwab;  also 
Pontiai'h  War. 

OTTERBURN,  Battle  of.  — This  famous 
battle  was  fought,  August  19,  1388,  between  a 
small  loree  of  Scots,  harrying  the  border,  under 
Earl  Douglas  and  ?.  hastily  assembled  body  of 
English  led  by  Sir  Henry  Percy,  the  famous 
Hotspur.  The  English,  making  a  night  attack 
on  the  Scottish  camp,  not  far  from  Newcastle, 
were  terribly  beaten,  ami  Hotspur  was  taken 
prisoner;  biit  I)o\iglas  fell  mortally  wounded. 
The  battle  was  a  renowned  encounter  of  kiiightly 
warriors,  and  greatly  iiitercHted  the  historians  of 
the  age.  It  is  narrated  in  Fruissiirt's  chronicles 
(v.  3,  ch.  126),  and  is  believed  to  be  the  action 
sung  of  in  the  famoi  s  old  balliid  of  Chevy  Chase, 
or  the  "Hunting  o  the  Cheviot." — J.  II.  Bur- 
ton, lli^t.  ofSrotlai.fi,  ch.  26  (1;.  3). 

OTTIMATI,  The.  See  Florence:  A.  D. 
1498-1500. 

OTTO.    See  Otho. 

OTTOCAR,  OR  OTOKAR,  King  of 
Bohemia,  A.  I).  1353-1378. 

OTTOMAN  EMPIRE.  Sec  Tunics  (Otto- 
mans): A.  I).  1240-1330,  and  after. 

OTTOMAN  GOVERNMENT.  See  Suu- 
i.i.me  PoitrE. 

OTUMBA,  Battle  of.  Sec  JIexico:  A.  D. 
1530-1531. 

OTZAKOF  :  Storming,  capture,  and  mas- 
sacre of  inhabitants  by  the  Russians  (1788). 
See  Turks:  A.  I).  1776-1793. 

GUAR  KHOUNI,  T    e.     Sec  Avars. 
♦ 

OUDE,  OR  OUDH.— "Before  the  British 
settler  had  cstabl;.shcd  himself  on  the  peninsula 
of  India,  Oude  was  a  province  of  the  Mogul  Em- 
pire. When  that  empire  was  distracted  and 
weakened  by  the  invasion  of  Nadir  Shah  [see 
India  :  A.  D.  1662-1748],  the  treachery  of  the  ser- 
vant was  turned  ajainst  the  master,  and  little  by 
little  the  Governor  began  to  govern  for  himself. 
But  holding  only  an  official,  though  an  heredi- 
tary title,  he  still  acknowledged  his  vassalage; 
and  long  after  the  Great  Mogul  haci  shrivelled 
into  a  pensioner  and  pageant,  the  Newab-Wuzeer 
of  Oude  was  nominally  his  minister.  Of  the 
earliest  history  of  British  connexion  with  the 
Court  of  the  Wuzeer,  it  is  not  necessary  to  write 
in  detail.  There  is  nothing  less  creditable  in  the 
annals  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  British 
power  in  the  East.  The  Newab  had  territory ; 
the  Newab  had  subjects;  the  Newab  had  neigh- 
bours; more  than  all,  the  Newab  had  money. 
But  although  he  possessed  in  abundance  the  raw 
material  of  soldiers,  he  had  not  been  able  to  or- 
ganise an  army  sutBcient  for  all  the  external  and 
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Internal  requirements  of  the  Stnte,  nnd  so  he  was 
fain  to  avail  liinwlf  of  llie  superior  military 
skill  and  diseiplint-  of  tlie  white  im  n,  ami  to  hire 
Uritish  battalions  to  do  his  work.  ...  In  truth 
It  wiLs  a  vicious  system,  one  that  can  hardly  be 
too  severely  condemned.  i}y  it  wc  established  a 
Double  Government  of  the  worst  kind.  The 
Political  and  Military  government  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  Company ;  the  internal  administra- 
tion of  the  Oude  territories  still  rested  with  the 
Kewah-Wuzeer.  In  other  words,  hedged  in  and 
protected  by  the  Uriti.sh  battalions,  a  bnd  race  of 
Eastern  Pruiccs  were  sulTereil  to  do,  or  not  to 
do,  what  they  liked.  .  .  .  Every  new  year  saw 
the  tmhajjpy  country  lapsing  into  worse  disorder, 
with  less  disposition,  as  time  advanced,  on  the 
part  of  the  local  Covernment  to  remedy  the 
evils  l)eneath  which  it  was  groaning.  Advice, 
protestation,  remonstrance  were  in  vain.  Lord 
Cornwallis  advised,  protested,  remonstrated:  Sir 
John  Bliore  advi.sed,  protested,  remonstrated.  At 
last  a  statesman  of  u  very  dilTerent  temper  ap- 
peared upon  the  scene.  Lord  Wellesley  vfas  a 
despot  in  every  pulse  of  his  heart.  But  he  was 
a  despot  of  the  right  kind;  for  he  was  a  man  of 
consunmiatc  vigour  and  al)ility,  and  lie  seldom 
made  a  nustake.  The  condition  of  Oude  soon  at- 
tracted his  attention ;  not  because  its  government 
was  bad  and  its  people  were  wretched,  but  be- 
cause that  country  might  either  be  a  bulwark  of 
safety  to  our  own  dominions,  or  a  sea  of  danger 
■nhicli  might  overtlow  and  destroy  us.  ...  It 
■was  sound  policy  to  render  Oude  powerful  for 
good  and  powerless  for  evil.  To  the  accomplish- 
ment of  this  it  was  necessary  that  large  bodies  of 
ill-disciplined  and  irregularly  paiil  native  troops 
In  the  service  of  the  Ncwab-Wuzeer  —  lawless 
bands  that  had  been  a  terror  alike  to  him  and  to 
his  people — should  be  forthwith  disbanded,  and 
that  British  troops  sho\dd  occupy  their  place. 
.  .  .  The  additional  burden  to  be  imposed  upon 
Oude  was  little  less  than  half  a  million  of  money, 
nnd  the  unfortimate  Wuzeer,  whose  resources 
had  been  straincnl  to  the  utmost  to  ])ay  the  ])re- 
v'ous  subsidy,  declared  his  inabilitv'to  meet  any 
further  demands  on  his  treasury.  This  was  what 
Lord  Wellesley  expected  —  nay,  more,  it  was 
what  he  wanted.  If  the  Wuzeer  could  not  pay 
in  money,  he  could  jiay  in  money's  worth.  Ho 
had  rich  lands  that  might  be  ceded  in  perpetuity 
to  the  Com])any  for  the  punctual  payment  of  the 
subsidy.  80  the  Governor-General  prepared  a 
treaty  i  "ng  the  required  provinces,  anil  with  a 
forniidi  .  array  of  Uritish  troops  at  his  call, 
di-agoc  'd  the  \Vuzeer  into  sullen  submission  to 
tlie  will  of  the  English  Sultan.  The  new  treaty 
was  signed;  and  districts  then  yielding  a  million 
and  a  half  of  money,  and  now  ncurlv  double  that 
amount  of  amuial  revenue,  passed  under  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Uritish  Government.  Now, 
this  treaty —the  last  ever  ratilicd  between  the 
two  Governments— bound  the  Ncwab-AVuzeer 
to  'establish  in  his  reserved  dominions  such  a 
system  of  administration,  to  be  carried  on  by  his 
own  ollieers,  as  sho>dd  be  conducive  to  the  i)ros- 
perit;,  of  his  subjcils,  and  be  calculated  to  secure 
the  lives  and  properties  of  the  inhabitants,'  and 
he  undertook  at  the  same  time  'always  to  advise 
with  and  to  act  in  conformitv  to  the  counsels  of 
the  ollieers  of  the  East  India  Company.'  Uut 
the  English  ruler  knew  well  that  there  was  small 
hope  of  these  conditions  being  fultilled 
■Whilst  the  counsels  of  our  British  otticers' did 


nothing  for  the  people,  the  bayonets  of  our  Brit- 
ish soldiers  restrained  them  from  doing  anything 
for  themselves.  Thus  matters  grew  frofii  bad  to 
worse,  and  from  worse  to  worst.  One  Governor- 
Genend  followed  another ;  one  Itcsident  followed 
another;  one  Wuzeer  followed  another;  but  still 
the  great  tide  of  evil  increased  in  volume,  in 
darkness,  and  in  depth.  But,  although  the 
Newal'  Wuzeers  of  Oude  were,  doubtless,  bad 
rulers  and  bad  men,  it  must  be  admitted  that 
they  were  good  allies.  .  .  .  They  supplied  our 
armies,  in  time  of  war,  with  grain;  they  supplied 
us  with  carriage-cattle ;  better  still,  they  supplied 
us  with  cash.  There  was  money  in  the  Treasury 
of  Lucknow,  when  there  was  none  in  the  Treas- 
ury r)f  Calcutta ;  and  the  time  came  when  the 
W'uzeer's  cash  was  needed  by  the  British  ruler. 
P^ngaged  in  an  extensive  nnd  costly  war,  Lord 
Hastings  wanted  more  millions  for  the  prosecu- 
tion of  his  great  enterprises.  They  were  forth- 
coming at  the  right  time ;  and  the  British  Gov- 
ernment were  not  unwilling  in  exchange  to 
bestow  both  titles  and  territories  on  the  Wuzeer. 
The  times  were  propitious.  The  successful  close 
of  the  Nepaul  war  placed  at  our  disposal  an  un- 
healthy and  impracticable  tract  of  country  at 
the  foot  of  the  Hills.  This  'terai'  ceded  to  us 
by  the  Nepaulese  was  sold  for  a  million  of  money 
to  the  Wuzeer,  to  whose  domains  it  was  contigu- 
ous, and  he  himself  expanded  and  bloomed  into 
a  King  under  the  fostering  sun  of  British  favour 
and  allection." — J.  W.  Kaye,  IKat.  of  the  Sepoy 
War  in  India,  ch.  3  (f.  1). — "  By  Lord  Wellesley's 
treaty  with  the  tlien  Nawab-Vizier  of  Oude,  that 
prince  had  agreed  to  introduce  into  his  then  re- 
maining territories,  such  a  system  of  ndministni- 
tion  as  should  be  conducive  to  the  prosperity  of 
his  subjects,  and  to  the  security  of  the  lives  and 
property  of  the  inhabitants;  nnd  always  to  ad- 
vise with,  and  act  in  conformity  to  the  counsel 
of,  the  otlicere  of  the  Company's  Government. 
Advantage  had  been  taken  of  this  clause,  from 
time  to  time,  to  remonstrate  with  the  Oude 
princes  on  their  misgovernment.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  the  charges  to  this  effect  were  in  great 
measure  correct.  The  house  of  Oude  has  never 
been  remarkable  for  peculiar  beneficence  as  gov- 
ernors. A  work  lately  published,  the  '  Private 
Life  of  an  Eastern  King,'  affords,  I  suppose,  a 
true  picture  of  what  they  may  have  been  as  men. 
Still,  the  charges  against  them  came,  for  the 
most  i)art,  from  interested  lips.  .  .  .  Certain  it 
is  that  all  disinterested  English  observers  — 
Bishop  Ileber,  for  instance  —  entering  Oude 
fresh  from  (lalcutta,  and  with  their  ears  fail  u' 
the  current  English  talk  about  its  miscri.s,  were 
surprised  to  find  a  well-cultivated  country,  a 
manly  and  independent  people.  .  .  .  Under  Lord 
Dalhousie's  rule,  however,  and  after  tiie  proc- 
lamation of  his  annexation  policy,  complaints  of 
Oude  misgovernment  Iwcame  —  at  Calcutta  — 
louder  and  louder.  AVithin  Oude  itself,  these 
com|)!aints  were  met,  and  in  part  justitied,  by  a 
rising  Moslem  fanaticism.  Towards  the  nii(rdle 
of  18.').'),  a  sanguinary  affray  took  place  at  Luck- 
now  "  between  Hindoos  and  Mussulmans,  "in 
which  the  King  took  part  with  his  co-religionists, 
against  the  advice  of  Colonel  Outram,  the  then 
Kesident.  Already  British  troops  near  Lucknow 
were  held  in  readiness  to  act ;  already  the  news- 
papers were  openly  speculating  on  imnu'diate 
annexation.  ...  At  Fyzabad.  new  disturbances 
broke  out  between  Uindoos  uud  Moslems.     The 
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for.ner  were  victorious.  A  Moolavee,  or  doctor, 
of  hi'jh  repute,  named  Ameer  Alee,  proclaimed 
the  holy  war.  Troops  were  ordered  against  him. 
.  .  .  The  talk  of  annexation  grew  riper  and 
ripir.  The  Indian  Government  assembled  16,000 
men  at  Oawnporc.  For  months  the  Indian  papers 
had  been  computing  what  revenue  Oude  yielded 
to  its  native  prince  —  what  revenue  it  might 
yield  imder  the  Company's  management.  Lord 
Dalhousie's  successor.  Lord  Canning,  was  already 
at  Bombay.  But  the  former  s  'ems  to  have  been 
anxious  to  secure  for  himself  the  glory  of  this 
step.  The  plea  —  the  solo  plea  —  for  annexation, 
was  maltreatment  of  their  people  by  the  Kings 
of  Ot.,le.  .  .  .  The  King  had  been  warned  by 
Lord  William  Bentinck,  by  Lord  Ilardingc.  He 
had  declined  to  sign  a  new  treaty,  vesting  the 
'  government  of  his  country  exclusively  iu  the 
East  India  Company.  He  was  now  to  be  de- 
posed; and  all  who  withheld  obedience  to  the 
Governor-General's  mandate  were  to  be  rebels 
(7th  February,  1850).  The  King  followed  the 
example  of  Pertaub  Shean  of  Sattara  —  withdrew 
his  guns,  disarmed  his  troops,  shut  up  his  palace. 
Thus  we  entered  into  possession  of  34,000  square 
miles  of  territory,  with  3,000,000  to  4,000,000  in- 
habitants, yielding  £1,000,000  of  revenue.  But 
it  was  expected  by  officials  that  it  could  be  made 
to  yield  £1,500,000  of  surplus.  Can  you  won- 
der that  it  was  annexed  ?  "  —  J.  M.  Ludlow, 
British  India,  pt.  2,  led.  15  {v.  2). 

Also  in:  K.  Arnold,  The  Marquis  of  Dal 
housic's  Administration  of  BHtish  India,  ch.  25 
(v.  3).— SirW.  W.  Hunter,  The  Marquem  of  l)al- 
housie,  ch.  8. —  W.  !M.  Torrens,  Empire  in  Asia: 
How  we  came  hij  it,  ch.  26. 

A.  D.  1763-1765. — English  war  with  the 
Nawab.     Sec  India:  A.  D.  1757-1772. 


OUDE,  The  Begums  of,  and  Warren  Has- 
tings.   See  India:  A.  D.  1773-1785. 

OUDENARDE  :  A.  D.  1582.— Si<?ge  and 
capture  by  the  Spaniards.  SccNetiiehlands: 
A.  U.  1581-1584. 

A.  D.  1659. — Taken  by  the  French  and  re- 
stored to  Spain,  See  Fbance:  A.  D.  1659- 
1661. 

A.  D.  1667.— Taken  by  the  French.  See 
Nethkhlands  (The  Spanish  P«ovI^■CE8):  A.  D. 
1667. 

A.  D.  1668. — Ceded  to  France.  See  Netheu- 
liANDs  (Holland):  A.  D.  1668. 

A.  D.  1679.— Restored  to  Spain.  See  Nime- 
ouEN,  The  Peace  of. 

A.  D.  i7o6. — Surrendered  to  Marlborough 
and  the  Allies.  See  Netherlands:  A.  1).  1706- 
1707. 

A.  D.  1708.  —  Marlborough's  victory.  See 
Netheulands:  A.  1).  1708-1701). 

A.  D.  1745-1748.— Taken  by  the  French, 
and  restored,  see  Netherlands  (Austrian 
Provinces):  A.  D.  1745;  and  Aix-la-Chapelle : 
The  C0NOKE88. 


See 


OUDH.    See  Oude. 

OUIARS,    OR    OUIGOURS,    The. 

Avars, 

OUMAS,  OR  HUMAS,  The.  See  Ameri- 
('\N  AnoRuiiNEs:  MiskooeaiS  Family. 

OUR  LADY  OF  MONTESA,  The  Order 
of.— This  was  an  order  of  knighthood  founded 
by  King  Jayme  II.,  of  Aragou,  in  1317.— 8.  A. 


Dunham,  Ilist.  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  r.  4,  p. 
238  (.■!;«.  td.). 

OURIQUE,  Battle  of  (1139).  See  Portu- 
gal: A.  D.  1095-1325. 

OVATION,  The  Roman.    See  Triumph. 

OVIEDO,  Origin  of  the  kingdom  of.  See 
Spain  :  A.  D.  713-737. 

OVILIA.    See  Campus  ^MAinirs. 

OXENSTIERN,  Axel:  His  leadership  in 
Germany.     See  Germany:  A.  1).  1632-1634. 

OXFORD,  The  Headquarters  of  King 
Charles.  See  Enuland:  A.  D.  1643  (Octouer 
— Decemder). 

OXFORD,  Provisions  of. — A  system  or  con- 
stitution of  government  secured  in  1358  by  the 
English  barons,  under  the  lead  of  Earl  Simon  de 
Montfort.  The  king,  Henry  III.,  "was  again 
and  again  forced  to  swear  to  it,  and  to  proclaim 
it  throughout  the  country.  The  special  griev- 
ances of  the  barons  were  met  by  a  set  of  ordi- 
nances called  the  Provisions  of  Westminster, 
which  were  produced  after  some  trouble  iu  Oc- 
tober 1359."— W.  Stubbs,  The  Early  I'luntagc- 
nets,  p.  190. —  The  new  constitution  was  nomi- 
nally in  force  for  nearly  six  years,  veijcatedly 
violated  and  repeatedly  sworn  to  afresh  by  the 
king,  civil  war  being  constantly  imminent.  At 
length  both  sides  agreed  to  submit  the  question 
of  maintaining  the  Provisions  of  Oxford  to  the 
arbitration  of  Louis  IX.  of  France,  and  his  de- 
cision, called  the  Mise  of  Amiens,  annulled  them 
completely.  De  Montfort's  i)arty  thereupon 
repudiat(Hl  the  award  and  the  civd  war  called 
the  "Barons'  War"  ensued. — V.  H.  Pearson, 
Hist,  of  Eng.  in  the  Early  and  Middle  Ages,  v.  2, 
eh.  8. 

Also  in:  W.  Stubbs,  Seleci  Charters,  pt.  6. — 
See  Enol.\ni):  A.  D.  1216-1274. 

OXFORD,  OR  TRACTARIAN  MOVE- 
MENT, The. — "  Never  was  religion  iu  Eng- 
land so  uninteresting  as  it  was  in  the  earlier 
part  of  the  19th  century.  Never  was  a  time 
when  thought  was  so  active,  criticism  so  keen, 
taste  so  fastidious;  and  which  so  plainly  de- 
manded a  religion  intellectual,  sympathetic,  and 
attractive.  This  want  the  Tractarian,  or  Oxford 
movement,  as  it  is  called,  attempted  to  supply. 
.  .  .  But  the  Tractarians  put  before  themselves 
an  aim  far  highci  Jian  that.  They  attempted 
nothing  less  than  to  develope  and  place  on  a  firm 
and  imperishable  basis  what  Laud  and  the  Non- 
.lurors  had  tried  tentatively  to  do;  namely,  to 
vindicate  the  Church  of  England  from  all  com- 
plicity with  foreign  Protestantism,  to  establish 
her  essential  identity  with  the  Church  of  the 
Apostles  and  Fathers  through  the  medi.cval 
Church,  and  to  place  her  for  the  first  time  since 
the  Reformation  in  her  true  position  with  regard 
to  the  Church  in  the  East  and  the  West.  .  .  . 
Naturally  the  first  work  undertaken  was  the  ex- 
planation of  doctrine.  The  'Tracts  for  the 
Times,'  mainly  written  by  Dr.  Newman  and  Dr. 
Pusey,  put  before  men  wliat  the  writers  believed 
to  be  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  of  England, 
with  a  boldness  and  precision  of  statement 
hitherto  unexampled.  'The  divine  Authority  of 
the  Church.  Her  essential  unity  in  all  parts  of 
the  world.  The  effectiveness  of  regeneration  in 
Holy  Baptism.  The  reality  of  the  presence  of 
our  Lord  in  Holy  Communion.  The  sacrificial 
character  of  Holy  Communion.  The  reality  of 
the  power  to  absolve  sin  committed  by  our  Lord 
to    the    p  'iesthood.     Such  were  the  doctrines 
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miiintuiti(>(l  In  tlip  Tractarinii  writings.  .  .  . 
Tlic.v  were,  of  course,  ilirccfly  opposod  to  the 
popiiliir  Protcstiiiitisni  of  the  day,  as  held  by  tlie 
Evangelical  parly.  They  were  eciually  opiiosed 
to  the  Latit\i(iirmrinnism  of  the  Hroad  Church 
parly,  wlio  — true  desecndanis  of  Tillotsou  and 
IJurnel  — were  under  the  leadership  of  men  like 
Arnold  and  Stanley,  endeavouring  to  unite  all 
men  against  the  wickedness  of  the  time  on  the 
basis  of  a  eomnion  Christian  morality  under  the 
guardianslnp  of  the  Stiite,  unhampered  by  dis- 
tinctive creeds  or  detlnitc  doctrines.  No  two 
methods  could  be  more  opposite. " — II.  O.  Wake- 
man,  llht.  of  RfUijUm  ill  Eng.,  di.  11. — "The 
two  tasks  .  .  .  which  the  Traetarians  set  them- 
selves, were  to  establish  lirst  that  the  authority 
of  the  prinntivc  Church  resided  in  the  Church  of 
Kngland,  and  second,  that  the  doctrines  of  the 
Knglish  Church  were  really  identical  with  these 
of  pre-Tridentine  Christianity.  .  .  .  The  Tnic- 
•  tarians'  second  object  is  chiefly  recollected  be- 
cause it  produced  the  Tract  which  brought  thci. 
series  to  an  abrupt  conclusion  [1841].  Tract 
XC.  is  an  elaborate  attempt  to  prove  that  the 
articles  of  the  English  Church  arc  not  incon- 
sistent with  the  doctrines  of  mediieval  Christian- 
ity; that  they  maybe  subscribed  by  those  who 
aim  at  being  Catholic  in  heart  and  doctrine.  .  .  . 
Few  books  pid)lished  in  the  present  century  have 
made  so  great  a  sensation  as  this  famous  Tract. 
.  .  .  Bagot,  Bishop  of  Oxford,  ]\Ir.  Newman's 
own  diocesan,  asked  the  author  to  suppress  it. 
The  request  placed  the  author  iu  a  singular 
dilemma.  The  double  object  which  he  had  set 
himself  to  accomplish  became  at  once  impossible. 
He  had  laboured  to  jirove  that  authority  resided 
in  the  English  Church,  and  authority,  in  the  per- 
son of  his  own  diocesan,  objected  to  his  inter- 
pretation of  the  articles.  For  the  moment  Sir. 
Newman  re.solved  on  a  compromise.  He  did  not 
withdraw  Tract  XC,  but  he  discontinued  the 
series.  .  .  .  The  discontinuance  of  the  Tracts, 


however,  did  not  alter  the  position  of  authority. 
The  bishoi)8,  one  after  another,  '  began  to  charge 
against '  the  author.  Authority,  the  autaority 
which  Sir.  Newman  had  laboured  to  establish, 
was  shaking  off  the  dust  of  its  feet  against  him. 
T'iC  attacks  of  the  bisliops  made  Mr.  Newman's 
'ontinuance  in  the  Church  of  England  dirticult. 
But,  long  before  lae  attack  was  ma('e,  he  had  re- 
garded ills  own  position  with  dissatisfaction." 
It  became  intolerable  to  him  '.vheu,  in  1841,  a 
Protestant  bishop  of  Jerusalem  was  appointed, 
who  exercised  authority  over  both  Lutherans  and 
Anglicaas.  "A  communion  with  Lutherans, 
Calvinists,  and  even  Monophysites  seemed  to  him 
an  abominable  thing,  which  tended  to  separate 
the  English  Church  further  and  further  from 
Home.  .  .  .  From  the  liour  that  the  see  was  es- 
tablished, his  own  lot  was  practically  decided. 
For  a  few  years  longer  he  remained  in  the  fold 
in  which  he  had  been  reared,  but  he  felt  like  a 
dying  man.  He  gradually  withdrew  from  his 
pastoral  duties,  and  tinally  [in  1845]  entered  into 
conmuinion  with  Rome.  ...  A  great  movement 
never  perishes  for  want  of  a  leader.  After  the 
secession  of  Sir.  Newman,  the  control  of  the 
movement  fell  into  the  hands  of  Dr.  Pusey." 
— S.  Walpole,  Hist,  of  Eng.  from  1815,  ch.  21 
(t>.  4). 

Also  in:  J.  H.  Newman,  HiH.  of  my  Ileligioua 
Opinions  {Apologia  pro  Vita  Sua). — The  same, 
Lrtter.1  and  Corr.  to  1845.— U.  W.  Church,  The 
Oxford  Movement. — W.  Palmer,  Narrative  of 
Ecents  Connected  toith  the  I'racts  for  the  Times. — 
T.  Slozley,  licminiscences. — Sir  J.  T.  Coleridge, 
Life  of  John  Keble. 

OXFORD  UNIVERSITY.  See  Education, 
SIki)i.i5val  :  England,  and  after. 

OXGANG.     See  Bovate. 

OXUS,  The.— Now  called  the  Amoo,  or  JIhon 
River,  in  Russian  Central  Asia. 

OYER  AND  TERMINER,  Courts  of.  See 
Law,  CniMiNAL:  A.  D.  1285. 


P. 


See  Amehican  Abo- 
See  American  Ano- 


PACAGUARA,  The 

RKIINKS:    AnDEHIANS. 

PACi>MORA,  The. 

UKil.NKS:   Andesians. 
PACHA.    See  Bky. 

PACIFIC  OCEAN  :  Its  Discovery  and  its 
Name. — Tlie  first  European  to  reach  the  shores 
of  the  Pacitic  Ocean  was  Vasco  Nunez  de  Balboa, 
who  saw  it,  from  "a  peak  iu  Daricn  "  on  tlie  25th 
of  Sei)tember.  XHVi  (see  A.meuica:  A.  D.  1513- 
1517).  "It  was  not  for  some  years  afterthisdis- 
covery  that  the  name  Pacilic  was  applied  to  any 
part  of  the  ocean ;  and  for  a  long  time  after  parts 
only  of  it  were  so  termed,  this  part  of  it  retained 
the  original  name  of  South  Sea,  so  called  because 
it  lay  to  the  south  of  its  discoverer.  The  letter- 
ing of  the  early  maps  is  here  significant.  All 
along  from  this  time  to  the  midd'le  of  the  ITth  ; 
century,  the  larger  part  of  the  Pacific  was  labeled  I 
'  Oceanus  Indicus  Orientalis,' or  'Slar  del  Sur,' 
the  Atlantic,  opposite  tlic  Isthmus,  being  called 
■  Mar  del  Norte. '  Sometimes  the  reporters  called 
the  Soul  11  Sea  'LaOtraSIar.'incontnidistinction 
to  the  •  Slare  Oceanus '  of  Juan  d(!  la  Cosa,  or 
the  'Oceanus  Occidentalis '  of  Ptolemy,  as  the 
Atlantic  was  then  called.  Indeed,  the  Atlantic 
was  not  generally  known  by  that  name  for  some 


time  yet.  SchOner,  in  1520,  terms  it,  as  does 
Ptolemy  in  1513,  'Oceanus  Occidentalis';  Gry- 
noBus,  in  1532,  '  Oceanus  Magnus ' ;  Apianu.s,  ap- 
pearing in  the  Cosmography  of  1575,  although 
thought  to  have  been  drawn  iu  1520,  'Slar  Atli- 
cum.'  Robert  Thorne,  1537,  in  Ilakluyt's  Voy., 
writes' Oceanus Occiden.';  Bordone,  1528,  'Slare 
Occidentalo ' ;  Ptolemy,  1530,  '  Occean  Occidenta- 
lis ' ;  Ramusio,  1565,  Viaggi,  iii.  455,  off  Cen- 
tral America,  '  Slar  del  Nort,'  and  in  the  great 
ocean,  both  north  and  south,  '  Slar  Ociano ' ; 
Slercator,  1569,  north  of  the  tropic  of  cancer, 
'  Oceanius  Atlanticvs  ' ;  Ilondius,  1595,  '  Star  del 
Nort';  West-Indische  Spieghel,  1634,  'Mar  del 
Nort ' ;  De  Laet,  1633,  '  Slar  del  Norte  ' ;  Jacob 
Colon,  1663,  'Slar  del  Nort';  Ogilby,  1671, 
'Oceanus  Atlanticum,'  'Slar  del  Norte,'  and 
'  Oceanus  /Ethiopicus ' ;  l)ami)ier,  1699,  '  the 
North  or  Atlantick  Sea.'  The  Portuguese  map 
of  1518,  Slunich  Atlas,  iv. ,  is  the  first  upon 
whicli  I  have  seen  a  name  applied  to  the  Pacilic ; 
and  there  it  is  given  ...  as  '  Slar  visto  pelos 
Castclhauos,'  Sea  seen  by  the  Spaniards.  .  .  . 
On  tlie  globe  of  Johann  SchOner,  1520,  t!ie  two 
continents  of  America  are  represented  with  a 
stnut  dividing  them  at  the  Isthmus.  The  great 
island  of  Zipaugri,  or  Japan,  lies  about  midway 
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between  North  America  and  Asia.  Kortli  of  tliis 
island  .  .  .  are  the  words  'Orientalis  Oceanus,' 
and  to  the  same  ocean  soutli  of  tlie  equator  tlie 
wools' Oceanus  Orientalis  Indicus  '  are  applied. 
Diego  Homera,  1558,  marks  out  upon  his  map  a 
large  body  of  water  to  the  norlli-west  of  '  Terra 
dc  Florida,' and  west  of  Canada,  and  labels  it 
'Marc  leparamantium.' .  .  .  Colon  and  Kibero 
call  the  South  Sea  '  Mar  del  Svr.'  In  llakluyt's 
Voy.  we  tind  that  Robert  Thome,  in  1537,  wrote 
'  Ulare  Australe.'  Ptolemy,  in  1530,  places  near 
the  Straits  of  Magellan,  '  Mare  pacillcum.'  Ua- 
musio,  1565,  Viaggi,  iii.  455,  off  Central  Amer- 
ica, places  '  Mar  del  Sur,'  and  off  the  Straits  of 
Magellan,  'MarOceano.'  Mercator  places  in  his 
atlas  of  1569  plainly,  nei'.r  the  Straits  of  Magel- 
lan, 'El  Mar  Pacifico,' and  in  the  great  sea  off 
Central  i^•.llL■rica  'Mar  del  Zur.'  On  the  map  of 
Houdius,  about  1595,  in  Drake's  '  World  Encom- 
passed.' the  general  term  'Mare  Pacific vm  '  is 
applied  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  the  words  being  in 
large  letters  extending  across  the  ocean  opposite 
Central  America,  while  under  it  in  smaller  letters 
is  '  Mar  del  Sur. '  This  clearly  restricts  the  name 
South  Sea  to  a  narrow  locality,  even  at  tills  date. 
In  llondius'  Map,  '  Purchas,  His  Pilgrimes,'  Iv. 
857,  the  south  Pacific  is  called  '  !Mare  Paciflcum,' 
and  the  central  Pacific  'Mar  del  Sur.'" — H.  H. 
Bancroft,  Uist.  of  the  Pacific  States,  v.  1,  pp.  373- 
374,  foot-note. 

PACTA  CONVENTA,  The  Polish.  See 
Poland:  A.  D.  1573. 

PACTOLUS,  Battle  of  the  (B.  C.  395).  See 
Greece:  B.  C.  399-387. 

PADISCHAH.     See  Bey;  also  Cbal. 

PADUA:  Origin.  Sec  Veneti  op  Cisalpine 
Gaul. 

A.  D.  452. — Destruction  by  the  Huns.  See 
IIuNs:  A.  D.  452;  also  Venice:  A.  D.  453. 

Il-I2th  Centuries. — Rise  and  acquisition  of 
Republican  independence.  Sec  Italy:  A.  D. 
1056-1153. 

A.  D.  1237-1256.— The  tyranny  of  Eccelino 
di  Romano. — The  Crusade  against  him. — Cap- 
ture and  pillage  of  the  city  by  its  deliverers. 
See  Verona:  A.  D.  1236-1359. 

A.  D.  1328-1338.  —  Submission  to  Can' 
Grande  della  Scala. — Recovery  from  his  suc- 
cessor.— The  founding  of  the  sovereignty  of 
the  Carrara  family.  SeeVEUONA:  A.  D.  1360- 
1338. 

A.  D.  1388.  — Yielded  to  the  Viscontt  of 
Milan.    Sec  Milan:  A.  D.  1377-1447. 

A.  D.  1402. —  Struggle  of  Francesco  Car- 
rara with  Visconti  of  Milan.  See  Milan; 
A.  D.  1377-1447;  and  Florence:  A.  D.  1390- 
1406. 

A.  D.  1405.— Added  to  the  dominion  of 
Venice.     See  Italy:  A.  D.  1403-1400. 

A.  D.  1509-1513.— In  the  War  of  the  League 
of  Cambrai. — Siege  by  the  Emperor  Maxi- 
milian.    See  Italy:  A.  I).  1510-1513. 

PADUCAH:  Repulse  of  Forrest.  See 
Unitku  States  of  Am.  :  A.  D.  1804  (AruiL : 
Tennessee). 

PADUS,  The. — The  name  by  which  the  river 

.  Po  was  known  to  the  Romans.     Dividing  Cisjil- 

pine  Oaul,  as  the  river  did,  into  two  parts,  they 

called  tlic  northern   part  Transpadune  and  the 

southern  part  Cispadune  Gaul. 


PiEANS. — "The  pa;ans  [among  the  ancient 
Greeks]  were  songs  of  which  tlie  tune  and  words 
expressed  courage  and  confidence.  '  All  sounds 
of  lamentation,  .  .  .  says  Callimachus,  '  cease 
when  the  Ic  Piean,  le  Pecan,  is  heard. "... 
Paians  were  sung,  not  only  when  there  was  a 
hope  of  being  able,  by  the  help  of  the  gods,  to 
overcome  a  great  and  imminent  danger,  but  when 
the  danger  was  happily  past;  they  were  songs  of 
hope  and  confidence  us  well  as  of  thanksgiving 
for  victory  and  safety." — K.  O.  JlUUer,  JIM.  of 
the  Literature  of  Ancient  Greece,  v.  1,  p.  37. 

PiEONIANS,  The.— "The  Paionians,  a  nu- 
merous and  much-divided  race,  seemingly  neither 
Thraciaii  nor  JIacedonian  nor  Illyrian,  but  pro- 
fessing to  be  descended  from  the  Teukri  of  Troy, 
.  .  .  occupied  both  banks  of  the  Strymon,  from 
the  neighbourhood  of  Mount  Skomius,  in  which 
that  river  rises,  down  to  the  lake  near  its  mouth. 
.  .  .  The  Pa'onians,  in  their  north- western  tribes, 
thus  bordered  upon  the  Macedonian  Pelagonia, 
—  in  their  northern  tribes  upon  the  lUyriau 
Dardani  and  Autariata;,  —  in  the  eastern,  south- 
ern and  south-eastern  tribes,  upon  the  Thracians 
and  Pierians." — O.  Grote,  Hist,  of  Greeee,  pt.  3, 
ch.  25. — Darius,  king  of  Persia,  is  said  to  have 
caused  a  great  part  of  the  Puioniaus  to  bo  trans- 
ported to  a  district  in  Phrygia,  but  they  escaped 
and  returned  home. 

PAGANISM:  Suppressed  in  the  Roman 
Empire.    See  Rome:  A.  I).  391-395. 

PAGE.     See  Chivalry. 

PAGUS.     See  Gens,  Roman  ;  also.  Hundred. 

PAIDONOMUS,  The.  — The  title  of  an 
officer  who  was  charged  with  the  general  direc- 
tion of  the  education  and  discipline  of  the  young 
in  ancient  Sparta.  —  G.  SchOmann,  Antiq.  of 
Greece  :  The  State,  pt.  3,  ch.  1. 

PAINE,  Thomas,  and  the  American  Revo- 
lution. See  United  St.\tes  op  Am.  :  A.  D.  1776 
(.Ianuary — June)  Kino  George's  War  JIeab- 
uues. 

PAINTED  CHAMBER.  See  Westmin- 
ster Palace. 

PAINTSVILLE,  Battle  of.  See  United 
States  of  Am.  :  A.  D.  1863  (January — Febru- 
ary: Kentucky — Tennessee). 

PAIONIANS,  The.    See  Albanians. 

PAIRS,  Legislative.     See  Whips,  Party. 

PAITA:  a.  D.  1740.— Destroyed  by  Com- 
modore Anson.  See  ENaL.\ND:  A.  D.  1739- 
1741. 

PAITA,  The.    See  Caste  System  op  India. 

PALACE,  Origin  of  the  name. — The  house 
of  the  first  of  the  Roman  Emperors,  Augustus, 
was  on  the  Palatine  Hill,  which  had  been  appro- 
priated by  the  nobility  for  their  residence  from 
the  earliest  age  of  the  republic.  The  residence 
of  Augustus  was  a  quite  ordinary  mansion  until 
A.  U.  C.  748  (B.  C.  0)  when  it  was  destroyed  by 
fire.  It  was  then  rebuilt  ou  a  gmnder  scale,  the 
people  contributing,  in  small  individual  sums — 
a  kind  of  popular  testimonial  —  to  the  cost.  Au- 
gustus affected  to  consider  it  public  jiropcrty, 
and  gave  up  a  large  part  of  it  to  the  recreation 
of  the  citizens.  His  successors  added  to  it,  and 
built  more  and  more  edifices  connected  with  it; 
fio  that,  naturally,  it  appropriated  to  il,stlf  the 
name  of  the  hill  and  came  to  be  known  as  the 
Palatium,  or  Palace. — C.  Merivale,  Uiat.  of  the 
Romans,  ch.  40. 

PALiEOLITHIC    PERIOD.      See    Stonk 

AUE. 
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PALATINE. 


PAL/EOLOGI,  The.— Tli((  family  wlilcli  oc- 
cupii'il  the  Orcck  irnpcriiil  lliroiic,  at  NiciMi  unci 
lit  ('(mstiuitinoplc,  fnmi  Vidi),  when  Jliclmcl 
I'nlifolciifim  Nci/.i'd  the  crown,  iinlil  the  Knipiro 
wus  f.xlinguislifcl  by  tlie  Turks  in  14.53.— E.  Gib- 
bon, Jkclliif  mid  i-'iill  of  the  Houan  Empire,  ch. 
08  {(reiieiilof/ictil  tahit). 

Also  in :  Sir  J.  K.  Tcnniint,  Hint,  of  Mothrn 
Ortfn-. 

PALiEOPOLIS,  OR  PALiEPOLIS.  See 
Ni;Ar<ii.rs. 

PALiESTRA,  The.    See  Gym.nasi.v,  Oheek. 

PALAIS  ROYAL,  The.  Sec  France:  A.  D. 
l(Vl'J-i(ii:i. 

PALATINATE  OF  THE  RHINE.-PAL- 
ATINE  ELECTORATE.— Tlic  I'aliitine  Elec- 
tiinili'  (ir  I'lil.itiniite  (I'fiilz  in  German),  arose  in 
llie  lircikin);  up  of  llie  old  Duehy  of  Franconia. 
See  Fua.nconia;  al.so  Palatine  Counts,  and 
Germany:  A.  1).  1125-1  l.VJ. 

A.  D.  1214. — Acquisition  by  the  Wittels- 
bach  or  Bavarian  House. — Tlic  House  of  Wit- 
telsliaeh  (or  Wisselbaeli),  wiiicli  aetjuired  tlie 
Duchy  of  Bavaria  in  1180,  came  also  into  posses- 
sion of  the  Palatinate  of  the  Uliine  in  1214  (see 
Havauia:  A.  1).  IISO-IIWO).  In  the  next  cen- 
tury the  two  ])()ssessions  were  divided.  "Uu- 
dolph,  llio  elder  brother  of  Louis  III.  [the 
emperor,  known  as  Louis  he  Uavarian]  inherited 
the  t'ounty  Palatine,  and  formed  a  distinct  Hue 
from  that  of  Havana  for  many  generations. 
The  electoral  dignity  was  attftched  to  the  Pala- 
tine branch." — Sir  A.  llalliday,  Annith  if  the 
limine  of  lliiiionr,  v.  1,  p.  424. 

A.  D.  :si8-i572.— The  Protestant  Reforma- 
tion.— Ascendancy  of  Calvinism.— "The  Elec- 
tors Palatine  of  the  Hhine  might  be  justly  re- 
garded, during  the  whole  course  of  the  10th 
century,  as  more  powerful  princes  than  those  of 
Uraiulenburg.  The  lower  Palatine,  of  which 
Heidelberg  was  then  the  capital,  formed  a  con- 
siderable tract  of  country,  .sitimte  on  the  banks 
of  the  Hhine  and  the  Xeckar,  in  a  fertile,  beau- 
tiful, and  conuuercial  part  of  Germany.  .  .  . 
The  upper  I'alatinate,  a  deta<:hcd  and  "distant 
jirovin.e  situated  between  Hohemia,  Franconia, 
and  Bavaria,  which  constituted  a  part  of  the 
Electoral  dominions,  added  greatly  to  their  po- 
litical weight,  as  nu'mbers  of  the  Germanic  body. 
.  .  .  Under  Louis  V.,  Luther  began  ti>  dissein- 
iuate  his  doctrines  at  Hei<lelherg,  which  were 
eagerly  an<l  generally  imbibed ;  the  modenite 
character  of  the  Elector,  by  a  felicity  rare  in  that 
age,  iK'rmilting  the  utmost  freedom  of  religious 
opinion,  though  he  continued,  himself,  to  profess 
the  t'atliolic  faith.  Ills  successors,  who  with- 
drew from  the  Pomisli  see.  openly  declined  their 
adherence  to  Luthenuiism ;  but,  on  the  acce.s.sion 
of  Frederic  HI.,  a  new  ecclesiast'cal  revolution 
took  place.  He  was  tlu?  lirst  ii-.nong  the  Protes- 
tant German  princes  w  ho  iulnMhiced  and  pro- 
fessi'd  the  reformed  religi.m  denominated  Calvin- 
ism. As  the  toleration  accorded  by  the  '  Peace 
of  religion'  to  tho'^'  who  embraced 'the  'Confes- 
sion of  Augsbi'-.g,'  did  not  in  a  strict  and  legal 
sense  extent',  to  or  include  the  followers  of  Cal- 
vin, FreiUric  might  have  been  proscribed  and 
Eut  t'j  the  Bun  of  the  Empire:  nor  did  he  owe 
i'.  escape  so  much  to  the  lenity  or  friendship  of 
the  l,utherans,  as  to  the  mild  generosity  of 
Maximilian  11.,  who  then  filled  the  Imperial 
throne,  and  who  was  an  enemy  to  every  species 


of  persecution.  Frederic  III.,  animated  with 
zeal  for  the  support  of  the  Protestant  cause,  took 
an  active  part  in  the  wars  which  desolated  the 
kingdom  of  France  under  Charles  IX. ;  protected 
all  the  French  exiles  who  lied  to  his  court  or 
dominions;  and  twice  sent  succours,  under  the 
command  of  his  son  .lohn  Casimir,  to  Louis, 
Prince  of  Conde,  then  in  arms,  at  the  head  of 
the  llugonots." — Sir  X.  AV.  Wra.\all,  Jlist.  of 
Frinire,  1,')74-1610.  r.  2,  ;<;).  lOS-Ki."). 

A.  D.  1608.— The  Elector  at  the  head  of  the 
Evangelical  Union.  See  Ger.many:  A.  1).  ItiOS 
-1618. 

A.  D.  1619-1620. — Acceptance  of  the  crown 
of  Bohemia  by  the  Elector.  See  Qeilmany: 
A.  I).  1018-1020. 

A.  D.  1621-1623.— The  Elector  placed  under 
the  ban  of  the  empire. — Devastation  and  con- 
quest of  his  dominions. — The  electoral  dignity 
transferred  to  the  Duke  of  Bavaria.  See  Ger- 
.many:  A.  1).  1021-102;). 

A.  D.  1631-1632. — Temporary  recovery  by 
Gustavus  Adolphus. — Obstinate  bigotry  of  the 
Elector.     See  Germany:   A.  I).  1031-1033. 

A.  D.  1632. — Death  of  Frederick  V. — Treaty 
with  the  Swedes. — Nominal  restoration  of  the 
young  Elector.  See  Ger.many:  A.  D.  1633- 
1634. 

A.  D.  1648. — Division  in  the  Peace  of  West- 
phalia.— Restoration  of  the  Lower  Palatinate 
to  the  old  Electoral  Family. — Annexation  of 
the  Upper  to  Bavaria. — The  recreated  elec- 
torate.   See  Germany:   A.  D.  1648. 

A.  D.  1674. — In  the  Coalition  against  Louis 
XIV.—  Ravaged  by  Turenne.  See  Nether- 
lands (Holland):  A.  D.  1672-1674;  and  1674- 
1678. 

A.  D.  1679-1O80. — Encroachmentsby  France 
upon  the  territory  of  the  Elector.  See  France  : 
A.  I).  1679-1080. 

A.  D.  1686.— The  claims  of  Louis  XIV.  in 
the  name  of  the  Duchess  of  Orleans.  See  Ger- 
many: A.  I).  1086. 

A.  D.  1690. — The  second  devastation  and 
the  War  of  the  League  of  Augsburg.  See 
France:  A.  1).  108U-I(iOO,  and  after. 

A.  D.  1697. — The  Peace  of  Ryswick. — Res- 
titutions by  France.   See  France:  A.  I).  1697. 

A.  D.  1705. — The  Upper  Palatinate  restored 
to  the  Elector.     See  Germany:  A.  1).  170"). 

A.  D.  1709-1710.—  Emigration  of  inhabi- 
tants to  England,  thence  to  Ireland  and 
America.     See  Palatines. 

A.  D.  1714. —  The  Upper  Palatinate  ceded 
to  the  Elector  of  Bavaria  in  exchange  for  Sar- 
dinia.    See  Utrecht:  A.  I).  1712-1714. 

A.  D.  1801-1803. — Transferred  in  great  part 
to  Baden.     SccGerm.vNV:  A.  I).  1801-1803. 

A.  D.  1849.  —  Revolution  suppressed  by 
Prussian  troops.  See  Germany:  A.  D.  1848- 
18.J0. 

PALATINATES,  American.  Sec  Mary- 
land: A.  1).  1633;  NewAlhion;  M.une:  A.  D. 
1639;  Newkoi-ndland:  A.  1).  1610-1655;  NouTH 
Carolina:  A.  D.  1669-1603. 

PALATINE,  Counts. —  In  Germany,  under 
the  early  emperors,  after  the  dissolution  of  the 
dominion  of  Charlemagne,  an  office  came  into 
existence  called  that  of  the  '  conies  palatii ' — 
Count  Palatine.  This  office  was  created  in  the 
interest  of  the  sovereign,  as  a  means  of  diminish- 
ing the  power  of  the  Jocul  rulers.     The  Counts 
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Palatine  were  appointed  as  tlieir  coadjutors, 
of tpn  with  a  concurrent  and  sometimes  witli  a  sole 
jurisdiction.  Their  "functions  were  more  ex- 
tensive than  those  of  the  ancient '  inissi  dominici. ' 
Yet  the  office  was  different.  Under  the!  C'arlo- 
vingian  emperors  tlierc  had  been  one  dignitary 
with  tliat  title,  who  received  appeals  from  all 
the  secular  tribunals  of  the  empire.  The  niissi 
dominici  were  more  than  his  mere  colleagues, 
since  they  could  convoke  any  cause  pending  be- 
fore the  ordinary  judges  and  take  cognisance  of 
more  serious  cases  even  in  the  tirst  instance.  As 
the  missi  were  disused,  and  as  the  empire  became 
split  among  the  immediate  descendants  of  Louis 
le  Debonnaire,  the  count  palatine  (comes  palatii) 
was  found  inadequate  to  his  numerous  duties; 
and  coadjutors  were  provided  him  for  Saxony, 
Bavaria,  and  Swabia.  After  the  elevation  of 
Arnulf,  however,  most  of  these  dignities  ceased; 
and  we  read  of  one  count  palatine  only  —  the 
count  or  duke  of  Franconia  or  Hheni.sh  France. 
Though  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  tliis  high 
functionary  continued  to  receive  appeals  from 
the  tribunals  of  each  duchy,  he  certainly  could 
not  exercise  over  them  a  sufficient  control ;  nor, 
if  his  authority  were  undisputed,  could  he  be 
equal  to  his  judicial  duties.  Yet  to  restrain  the 
absolute  jurisdiction  of  his  princely  vassals  was 
no  less  tlie  interest  of  the  people  than  the  sover- 
eign; and  in  this  view  Otho  I.  restored,  with 
even  increased  powers,  the  provincial  counts 
palatine.  He  gave  them  not  only  the  appellant 
jurisdiction  of  the  ancient  comes  palatii,  but  the 
primary  one  of  the  missi  donunici.  .  .  .  They 
had  eacli  a  castle,  the  wardenship  of  which  was 
intrusted  to  officers  named  burgraves,  dependent 
on  the  count  palatine  of  the  province.  In  the 
sequel,  some  of  these  burgraves  became  princes 
of  the  empire." — 8.  A.  iJunlmm,  Uiat.  of  the 
Germ.-  lie  Empire,  v.  1,  pp.  120-131. 

PALATINE,  The  Elector.    SeeGEUMANY: 
A.    1).    1125-1153;    and    Palatinate    op    the 

KlIINE. 

PALATINE,    The     English    Counties.— 

"The  policy  of  the  Norman  kings  stripped  the 
earls  of  their  official  character.  They  ceased  to 
have  local  jurisdiction  or  authority.  Their 
dignity  was  of  a  personal  nature,  and  ihey  must 
be  regarded  rather  as  the  foremost  of  the  barons, 
and  as  their  peers,  than  as  a  distinct  order  in  the 
state.  ...  An  exception  to  the  general  policy  of 
William  [the  Conqueror]  as  to  earldoms  was  made 
in  those  governments  which,  in  the  next  century, 
were  called  palatine.  These  were  founded  in 
Cheshire,  and  perhaps  in  Shropshire,  against  the 
Welsh,  and  in  the  bishopric  of  Durham  both  to 
oppose  the  Scots,  and  to  restrain  the  turbulence 
of  the  northern  people,  who  slew  Walcher,  the 
first  earl-bishop,  for  his  ill  government.  An 
earl  palatine  had  royal  jurisdiction  within  his 
earldom.  So  it  was  said  of  Hugh,  carl  of 
Chester,  that  he  held  his  earldom  in  right  of  his 
sword,  as  the  king  held  all  England  in  right  of 
his  crown.  All  tenants-in-chief  held  of  him;  he 
had  his  own  courts,  took  the  whole  proceeds  of 
jurisdiction,  and  appointed  his  own  sheriff.  The 
stjitement that  Bishop  Odo  had  palatine  jurisdic- 
tion in  Kent  may  be  explained  by  the  functions 
which  he  exercised  as  justiciary." — W.  Hunt, 
Norman  Britain,  pp.  118-119.— "The  earldom  of 
Chester  has  belonged  to  the  eldest  son  of  the 
sovereign  since  1386;  the  palatinate  jurisdicticm 
of  Durham  was  transferred  to  the  crown  in  1830 


by  act  of  Parliament,  6  Will.  IV,  c.  19."— W. 
Stubbs,  Count.  Hist,  of  Eng.,  ch.  9,  sect.  98, /wo<- 
iwte  (r>.  1).  —  See,  also,  Pai,.\ti.ne,  The  Iihbii 
Counties. 

PALATINE,  The  Hungarian.  See  Hifs- 
oaky:  A.  I).  l:t01-1443. 

PALATINE,  The  Irish  Counties. —  " The 
francliise  of  a  county  palatine  gave  a  right  of 
exclusive  civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction;  .so  that 
the  king's  writ  should  not  run,  nor  his  judges 
come  within  it,  though  judgment  in  its  courts 
might  be  reversed  by  writ  of  error  in  the  king's 
bench.  The  lord  might  enfeoff  tenants  to  hold 
by  knights'  service  of  himself;  he  had  almost  all 
regaliau  rights ;  the  lands  of  those  attainted  for 
treason  escheated  to  him ;  he  acted  in  every  thing 
rather  as  one  of  the  great  feudatories  of  France 
or  Germany  than  a  subject  of  the  English  crown. 
Such  had  been  the  earl  of  Chester,  and  only 
Chester,  in  England ;  but  in  Ireland  this  danger- 
ous independence  was  permitted  to  Strougbow 
in  Leinster,  to  Lacy  in  Sleatli.  and  at  a  later 
time  to  the  Butlers  and  Geraldines  in  parts  of 
JIunster.  Strongbow's  vast  inheritance  soon  fell 
to  five  sisters,  who  took  to  their  shares,  with  the 
same  palatine  rights,  the  counties  of  Carlow, 
Wexford,  Kilkenny,  Kildare,  and  the  district  of 
Leix,  since  called  the  Queen'.s  County.  In  all 
these  palatinates,  fornung  by  far  the  greater  por- 
tion of  the  English  territories,  the  king's  process 
had  its  course  only  within  the  lands  belonging 
to  the  church." — H.  Ilallam,  Coiut.  Hist,  of  Eng., 
ch.  18  (r.  3). 

PALATINE  HILL,  The.  — The  Palatine 
City. — The  Seven  Mounts.—"  The  town  which 
in  the  course  of  centuries  grew  \\\i  as  Uome,  in 
its  original  form  embraced  according  to  trust- 
worthy testimony  only  the  Palatine,  or  '  square 
Uome '  (Uoma  quadrata),  as  it  was  called  in  later 
times  from  the  irregularly  qmulrangular  form 
of  the  Palatine  hill.  The  gates  and  walls  that 
enclosed  this  original  city  remained  visible  down 
to  the  period  of  the  empire.  .  .  .  Many  traces 
indicate  that  this  was  the  centre  an<l  original  seat 
of  the  urban  settlement.  .  .  .  The  '  festival  of 
the  Seven  IMounts '  ( '  septimontium '),  again,  pre- 
served the  memory  of  the  more  extended  settle- 
ment which  gradually  formed  round  the  Palatine. 
Suburbs  grew  up  one  after  another,  each  pro- 
tected by  its  own  separate  though  weaker  cir- 
cumvallation  and  joined  to  the  original  ring-wall 
of  the  Palatine.  .  .  .  The  '  Seven  Kings'  were,  the 
Palatine  itself;  the  cermalus,  the  slope  of  the 
Palatine  in  the  direction  of  the  morass  that  in  the 
earliest  times  extended  between  it  and  the  Capito- 
line  (velabrum);  the  Velia,  tlie  ridge  which  con- 
nected the  Palatine  with  the  Es(iuilinc,  but  in 
subsequent  times  was  almost  wholly  obliterated 
by  the  buildings  of  the  empire;  the  Fagutal,the 
Oppius,  and  the  Cispius,  the  three  summits  of 
the  Esquiline;  lastly,  the  Sucu.sa,  or  Subura,  a 
fortress  constructed  outside  of  the  earthern  ram- 
part which  i)rotcctcd  the  new  town  on  the  Ca- 
rinae,  in  the  low  ground  between  the  Esquiline 
and  the  Quirinal,  beneath  S.  Pietro  in  Vincoli. 
These  additions,  manifestly  the  results  of  a 
gradual  growth,  clearly  reveal  to  a  certain  extent 
the  earliest  history  of  the  Palatine  Uome.  .  .  . 
The  Palatine  city  of  the  Seven  Mounts  may  have 
had  a  history  of  its  own ;  no  other  tradition  of  it 
lias  survived  than  simply  that  of  its  haviugonce 
existed.  But  as  the  leaves  of  the  forest  make 
room  for  the  new  growth  of  spring,  although 
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they  fall  unseen  by  hiimnn  eyes,  so  has  this  un- 
known city  of  tlie  Seven  .Afoiinta  made  room  for 
the  Home  of  iiistory."— T.  Monmisen,  UUt.  of 
Jiiime,  bk.  1,  ch.  4  (r.  1).  —See,  also,  Quikinal; 
und  Skvkn  Hi  1. 1.8  ok  Homk. 

PALATINES:  A.  D.  1709-1710.— Migra- 
tion to  Ireland  and  America.— "  Tlie  citizens  of 
London  (Knjrland]  wen;  a.stonislied  to  learn,  in 
Jlav  and  June,  1709,  tliat  5,000  men,  women  and 
children,  (JerniaiLs  from  the  Khine,  were  under 
tent.s  in  the  siiliiirhs.  liy  October  the  number 
liad  increased  to  13,000,  and  comprised *h\isband- 
ineu,  tradesmen,  school  teachers  and  ndnisters. 
These  emiifrants  had  deserted  the  Palatinate, 
owiiiji,'  to  French  oppression  and  the  ])ersocntion 
by  their  prince,  the  elector  John  'William,  of  the 
House  of  Newbiirgh,  who  had  become  a  devoted 
lionmnist,  tliotifili  his  subjects  were  mainly 
Lutherans  and  Calvinists.  Professor  Henry  A. 
Homes,  in  a  paper  treatinjj  of  this  emigration, 
read  before  the  Albany  Institute  in  1871,  holds 
that  the  movement  was  due  not  altogether  to  un- 
bearable persecutions,  but  largely  to  suggestions 
made  to  the  I^alatines  in  their  own  country  by 
agents  of  <()mi)aines  who  were  anxious  to  obtain 
settlers  ff)r  the  British  colonies  in  America,  and 
thus  give  value  to  the  company's  lands.  The 
emigrants  were  certiuuly  seizeil  with  the  idea 
that  by  (i;oing  to  England  its  government  would 
tninsport  them  to  the  provinces  of  New  York, 
the  C'aio'.inas,  and  Pennsylvania.  Of  the  latter 
province  they  knew  miich,  as  many  Germans 
were  already  there.  .  .  .  Great  efforts  were  made 
to  prevent  suffering  among  the.se  poor  people; 
thousands  of  pounds  were  collected  for  their 
maintenance  from  churches  and  individuals  all 
over  England ;  they  were  lodged  in  warehouses, 
empty  dwellings  an  1  ii  barns,  and  the  Queen 
had  a  thousand  tenti.  r  itched  for  them  back  of 
Greenwich,  on  lilackneatb.  .  .  .  Notwithstand- 
ing the  great  efforts  made  by  the  English  people, 
very  much  distress  followed  this  unhappy  hegira. 
.  .  .  Numbers  of  the  younger  men  enlisted  in  the 
British  army  serving  m  Portugal,  and  some  made 
their  own  way  to  Pennsylvaiua.  .  .  .  The  Lord 
Lieutenant  of  Ireland  petitioned  the  Queen  that 
some  of  the  people  might  be  sent  to  him,  and  by 
February,  1710,  3,800  had  been  located  across 
the  Irish  Sea,  in  the  province  of  Slunster,  near 
Limerick.  .  .  .  Professor  Homes  recites  in  his 
monograph  that  they  'now  number  about  13,000 
souls,  and,  under  the  name  of  Palatinates,  con- 
tinue to  impress  a  peculiar  eharaeter  upon  the 
whole  district  tlu^y  inhabit. "...  According  to 
'Luttrell's  Diary,'  about  one-tenth  of  the  whole 
number  that  reached  England  were  returned  by 
the  Crown  to  Germany."  A  Swiss  land  com- 
pany, which  had  bought  10,000  acres  of  land 
from  the  Lords  Proprietors  of  Carolina,  "cove- 
nanted with  the  English  authorities  I  1  the  trans- 
fer of  about  700  of  these  poor  Ileidwherg  refu- 
gees to  the  colony.  Before  the  end  of  the  year 
they  had  arrived  with  them  at  a  point  in  North 
Carolina  where  the  rivers  Neuse  and  Trent  join. 
Here  they  established  a  town,  calling  it  New- 
Berne,  in  honor  of  Berne.  Switz.erland.  ...  It 
lies  not  been  found  possible  to  properly  account 
for  all  the  13,000  Palittines  who  reached  England. 
Queen  Anne  sent  .some  of  them  to  Virginia  set- 
tling them  above  the  falls  of  the  l{)ii)pahanock,  iu 
Spottsylvania  County,  from  whence  they  spread 
Into  several  adjoining  counties,  and  into  North 
Carolina.  .  ,  .  After  the    Irish   transportation, 


the  largest  number  that  was  moved  in  one  body, 
and  probably  the  final  one  under  government 
auspices,  was  the  fleet-load  that  in  the  spring  of 
1710  was  despatched  to  New  York.  ...  A  fleet 
of  ten  ships  set  sail  with  Governor  Hunter  iu 
March,  having  on  board,  as  is  variously  estima- 
te<l,  between  3,000  and  4,000  Germans.  .  .  .  The 
immigrants  were  encamped  on  Nut,  now  Gov- 
ernor's Island,  for  about  three  months,  when  a 
tract  of  6,000  acres  of  the  Livingston  patent 
was  purchased  for  them,  100  miles  up  the  Hud- 
son, the  locality  now  being  embraced  in  German- 
town,  Columbia  County.  Eight  hundred  acres 
were  also  acquired  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
river  at  the  present  location  of  Saugerties,  in 
Ulster  County.  To  these  two  points  most  of  the 
immigrants  were  removed."  But  dissatisfaction 
with  their  treatment  and  difflculties  concerning 
land  titles  impelled  many  of  these  Germans  to 
move  off,  first  into  Schoharie  County,  and  after- 
wards to  Palatine  Bridge,  Montgomery  County 
and  German  Flats,  Herkimer  County,  N.  Y.,  to 
both  of  which  places  they  have  affixed  the 
names.  Others  went  into  Pennsylvania,  which 
was  for  many  years  the  favorite  colony  among 
German  immigrai^ts. — A.  D.  Jlellick,  Jr.,  The 
Storji  of  an  Old  Farm,  ch.  4. 

Ai-so  IN :  C.  B.  Todd,  Robert  Hunter  and  the 
Setileinent  of  the  Palatines  (Memorial  Hut.  of  the 
Oiti/of  N.  r.,  V.  3,  eh.  4). 

PALE,  The  English.— "  That  territory  within 
which  the  Englisli  retreated  and  fortified  them- 
selves when  a  reaction  began  to  set  in  after  their 
first  success  [under  Henry  II.]  in  Ireland,"  ac- 
(juired  the  name  of  the  Pale  or  the  English  Pale. 
But  "that  term  did  not  really  come  into  use 
until  about  the  beginning  of  the  16th  century. 
In  earlier  times  this  territory  was  called  the  Eng- 
lish Land.  It  is  generally  called  Galldacht,  or 
the  'foreigner's  territory,'  in  the  Irish  annals, 
where  the  term  Galls  comes  to  be  applied  to  the 
descendants  of  the  early  adventurers,  and  that 
of  Saxons  to  Englishmen  newly  arrived.  The 
formation  of  the  Pale  is  generally  considered  to 
date  from  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  About  the 
period  of  which  we  are  now  treating  [reign  of 
Henry  IV. —  beginning  of  15th  century]  it  began 
to  be  limited  to  the  four  counties  of  Couth, 
Meath,  Kildare,  and  Dublin,  which  formed  its 
utmost  extent  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  Be- 
yond this  the  authority  of  the  king  of  England 
was  a  nullity." — M.  Haverty,  Hist,  of  Ireland, 
pp.  313-814,  foot-note. — See  Ikeland:  A.  D. 
1169-1175;  and  1515. 

PALE,  The  Jewish,  in  Russia.  See  Jews: 
A.  I).  1737-1880,  and  IUtii  Centuuy. 

PALE  FACES,  The  (Ku-Klux  Klan).  See 
United  States  of  Am.  :  A.  D.  1806-1871. 

PALENQUE,  Ruins  of.  See  Mexico,  An- 
cient ;  and  American  Auokioines  :  Mayas. 


PALERMO:  Origin.  See  Panoumds;  also 
Sicily:   Eauly  iNUAmT.,\NTS. 

A.  D.  1 146.— Introduction  of  silk  culture. 
See  Byzantine  Emi'IUE:  A.  D.  1146. 

A.  D.  1282. — The  Sicilian  Vespers.  See 
Italy  (Southekn):  A.  D.  1383-1300. 

A.  D.  1848-1849. —  Expulsion  of  the  Nea- 
politan garrison. — Surrender  to  King  "  Bom- 
ba."    See  Italy:  A.  D.  1848-1849. 

A.  D.  i860.— Capture  by  Garibaldi  and  his 
volunteers. —  Bombardment  by  the  Neapoli- 
tans.   See  Italy;  A.  D,  1859-1861. 
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PALESTINE:  Early  inhabitants.  See 
Amalekiteh;  Ammonites;  Amouiteh;  Hittites; 
Jews:  Eakly  IIedkew  Histohy;  Moajjites; 
Philistines;  Pikenicianb. 

Name.— After  the  suppression  of  tho  revolt  of 
the  Jews  in  A.  I).  130,  by  Hadrian,  tlie  name  of 
tlieir  province  was  clianged  from  tludicii  to  Hj'ria 
I'alicstina,  or  Syria  of  tlie  Pliilistines,  as  it  liad 
been  called  by  lerodotus  six  centuries  before, 
llence  tho  nioiiern  name,  Palestine.  See  Jews: 
A.  D,  iaO-134. 

History.  See  Egypt:  about  B.  C.  1500-1400; 
Jews;  Jeiu'salem;  Syiua;  Ciiuistianity;  Ma- 
hometan Conquest  and   Empihe;    and    Ciiu- 


PALESTRO,  Battle  of  (1859).    See  Itai.t 
A.  u.  i.H.")(i-i.sr)i). 

PALFREYS,  OR  PALAFRENI.  See  Des- 
tuieus. 

PALI. — "The  earlier  form  of  the  ancient 
spoken  language  [of  the  Aryan  race  in  India], 
called  Pali  or  Magadhi,  .  .  .  was  introduced 
into  Ceylon  by  Buddhist  missionaries  from  Ma- 
gadluv  when  Buddhism  began  to  spread,  and  is 
now  tho  sac.ed  language  of  Ceylon  ami  Burmah, 
in  which  all  their  Buddhist  literature  is  written." 
The  Pali  language  is  thought  to  represent  one  of 
the  stages  in  the  development  of  the  Prakrit,  or 
common  speech  of  the  Hindus,  as  separated  from 
the  Sanskrit,  or  language  of  the  learned.  Sec 
Sanskrit. — M.Williams,  IndiaiiWiadoin,  introd., 
pp.  3'xix-xx.T,  foot-note. 

PALILIA,  Festival  of  the.— "The  festival 
named  Palilia  [at  Uome]  was  celebrated  on  the 
Palatine  every  year  on  tho  21st  April,  in  honour 
of  Pales,  the  tutelary  divinity  of  the  shepherds, 
who  dwelt  on  the  Palatine.  This  day  was  held 
sacred  as  an  anniversary  of  the  day  on  which 
Romulus  commenced  the  building  of  the  city. " — 
H.  ]\I.  Westropp,  Early  and  Imperial  Home,  p.  40. 

PALLA,  The.     See  Stola. 

PALLADIUM,  The.— "  The  Palladium,  kept 
in  tho  temple  of  Vesta  at  Rome,  was  a  small  fig- 
ure of  Pallas,  roughly  carved  out  of  wood,  about 
three  feet  high.  Ilos,  King  of  Troy,  grandfather 
of  Priam,  after  building  the  city  asked  Zeus  to 
give  him  a  visible  sign  that  he  would  take  it  un- 
der his  special  protection.  During  tho  night  the 
Palladium  fell  down  from  heaven,  and  was  found 
the  next  morning  outside  his  tent.  The  king 
built  a  temple  for  it,  and  from  that  time  the 
Trojans  firmly  believed  that  as  long  as  they 
could  keep  this  figure  their  town  would  be  safe ; 
but  if  at  any  time  it  should  bo  lost  or  stolen, 
some  dreadful  calamity  would  overtake  them. 
The  story  further  relates  that,  at  the  siege  of 
Troy,  its  whereabouts  was  betrayed  to  Diomed, 
and  he  and  tho  wily  Ulysses  climbed  the  wall  at 
night  and  carried  it  olT.  The  Palladium,  enraged 
at  finding  ils;,'lf  in  the  Grecian  camp,  sprang 
three  times  in  the  air,  its  eyes  flashing  wildly, 
while  drops  of  sweat  stood  on  its  brow.  Tlw; 
Greeks,  however,  would  not  give  it  up,  and 
Troy,  robbed  of  her  guardian,  was  soon  after 
conquered  by  the  Greeks.  But  an  oraole  having 
warned  Diomed  not  to  keep  it,  he,  on  lauding 
in  Italy,  gave  it  to  one  of  ^Eneas'  cou>panious, 
by  whom  it  was  brought  into  the  neiglibourhood 
of  the  fuiure  silo  of  Rome.  Another  legend 
relates  that  ^Eneas  saved  it  after  tho  destruction 
of  Troy,  and  fled  with  it  to  Italy,  where  it  was 
afterwards  placed    by  his  descendants  in   tho 


Temple  of  Vesta,  in  Rome.  Here  tho  inner  and 
most  sacred  place  in  the  Temple  was  reserved 
for  it,  and  no  man,  not  even  tho  chief  priest,  was 
allowed  to  see  it  except  when  it  was  shown  on 
the  occasion  of  any  high  festival.  The  Vestals 
bod  strict  orders  to  guard  it  carefully,  and  to 
save  it  in  case  of  fire,  as  the  welfare  of  Romi' 
depended  on  its  preservation." — F.  NOsselt,  My- 
thoh)(i>i,  Greek  and  lioman,  p.  3. 

PALLESCHI,  The.  See  Florence:  A.  D. 
1498-1500. 

PALLIUM,  The.— "The  pallium,  or  mantle 
of  tho  Greeks,  from  its  being  less  cumbersome 
and  trailing  than  the  toga  of  the  Romans,  by  de- 
grees superseded  tho  latter  in  the  country  and  in 
tho  camp.  When  worn  over  armour,  and  fas- 
tened on  the  right  shoulder  with  a  clius])  or  button, 
this  cloak  assumed  tho  name  of  paludamentum." 
— T.  Hope,  Costume  of  t/ie  Ancients,  v.  1,  p.  37. 

PALM,  The  Execution  of.  Sec  Geumany: 
A.  D.  1800  (Jancauy- AudusT). 

PALMERSTON  MINISTRIES.  SeoENG 
land:  a.  D.  1855:  1858-1859. 

PALMI.     See  Foot,  The  Roman. 


PALMYRA, Earliest  knowledge  of.— "The 
outlying  city  of  Palmyra — the  name  of  which  is 
first  mentioned  during  tin  wars  of  M.  Antony  in 
Syria  [B.  C.  41]  —  was  certainly  at  this  period 
[of  Augustus,  B.  C.  31  —  A.  D.  14]  independent 
and  preserved  a  position  of  neutrality  between 
the  Romans  and  Parthians,  while  it  carried  on 
trade  witli  both.  I*,  does  not  appear  however  to 
have  as  yet ;  isen  to  a  place  of  great  importance, 
as  its  name  is  not  mentioned  by  Strabo.  Tlio 
period  of  its  prosperity  dates  only  from  the  time 
of  Hadrian." — E.  11.  Bunbury,  Jliat.  of  Ancient 
Ocog. ,  ch.  20,  sect.  1  (;>.  2). 

Rise  and  fall. — "Amidst  the  barren  deserts  of 
Arabia  a  few  cultivated  spots  rise  like  islands 
out  of  the  sandy  ocean.  Even  the  name  of  Tad- 
mor,  or  Palmyra,  by  its  signification  in  the  Syriac 
as  well  as  in  tlie  Latin  language,  denoted  tho 
multitude  of  palm-trees  which  afforded  shade 
and  verdure  to  that  temperate  region.  The  air 
was  pure,  and  the  soil,  watered  by  some  invalu- 
able springs,  was  capable  of  producing  fruits  as 
well  as  corn.  A  place  possessed  of  such  singular 
advantages,  and  situated  at  a  convenient  distance 
between  the  gulf  of  Persia  and  the  Mediterra- 
nean, was  soon  frequented  by  tho  caravans  which 
conveyed  to  the  nations  of  Europe  a  considerable 
part  of  the  rich  commodities  of  India.  [It  has 
been  the  opiuiofi  of  some  writers  that  ladmor 
was  founded  by  Solomon  as  a  commercial  station, 
but  the  opinion  is  little  credited  at  present.] 
Palmyra  insensibly  increased  into  an  opulent  and 
intlependent  city,  and,  connecting  tho  Roman 
and  tho  Parthian  monarchies  by  tho  mutual  bene- 
fits of  commerce,  wiis  suffered  to  observe  an 
humble  neutrality,  till  at  length,  after  the  vic- 
tories of  Trajan,  the  little  republic  sunk  into  the 
bosom  of  Rome,  and  flourished  more  than  one 
hundred  and  fifty  years  in  tho  .subordinate  though 
honourable  rank  of  a  colony."  On  the  occasion 
of  tho  invasion  of  Syria  by  tho  Persian  king. 
Sapor,  when  the  Emperor  Valerian  was  defeated 
and  talten  prisoner  (A.  D.  200-201),  the  only 
effectu!;!  resistance  opposed  to  him  was  organ- 
ized and  led  by  a  wealthy  senator  of  Palmyra. 
Odenatliu„  (some  ancient  writers  call  him  a  Sara- 
cen ,,i''nee),  who  founded,  by  his  exploits  at  that 
time,  a  substantial  military  power.  "Aided  and 
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PALMYRA. 


PANAMA. 


■ccondcd  by  Ills  fiiriioiis  wife,  Zenobio,  who  is 
oiKi  of  the  gmit  heroines  of  history,  lie  extended 
his  authority  over  the  Koiniin  Kast  uud  defeated 
the  I'ersiun  kin),'  in  several  caniimijrns.  (^n  his 
death,  by  as-sassinatioii,  in  207,  /euohiii  aseended 
the  Palmy  renian  throne  and  ruled  with  masculine 
llrinness  of  character.  Her  dominions  were  ex- 
tende<l  from  the  Euphrates  and  the  frontiers  of 
liithynia  to  K;,'yi)t,  anil  are  said,  with  some 
doulitfuhiesH,  to  h'lve  inchided  i^veii  Miat  rich 
province,  for  a  time.  Hut  llie  Homans,  who  had 
aciiuiesced  in  the  rule  of  Odenatlius,  and  recog- 
nized it,  in  tlie  day  of  their  weakness,  now  re- 
sented the  presumption  and  the  power  of  his 
wiilowed  (iiieen.  Perhaps  they  had  reason  to 
fear  lier  ambition  and  her  success.  Hefusing  to 
submit  to  the  ih'inamls  that  were  made  upon  her. 
she  boldly  challenged  the  attack  of  the  warlike 
emperor,  Aurelian,  and  sullered  defeat  in  two 
great  battles,  fought  A.  I).  273  or  27;i,  near  An- 
tioch  and  near  Kmcsa.  A  vain  attempt  to  bold 
Palmyra  against  the  besieging  force  of  the 
Uoman,  an  unsuccessful  lliglit  and  a  capture  by 
pursuing  horsemen,  ended  the  political  career  of 
the  brilliant '  tiueeii  of  the  Kast.'  She  saved  her 
life  somewhat  ignobly  by  giving  up  her  counsel- 
lors U)  Aurelian's  vengeance.  Tlie  philoso;jher 
Longinus  was  one  who  perished.  Zenobia  was 
sent  to  Home  and  ligurcd  among  the  captives  in 
Aurelian's  triumph.  She  was  then  given  for  her 
residence  ii  splendid  villa  at  Tibur(Tivoli)  twenty 
miles  from  Home,  and  lived  quietly  through  the 
remainder  of  her  days,  connecting  herself,  by  the 
marriage  of  her  daughters,  with  the  noble 
families  of  Home.  Palmyra,  which  had  been 
spared  on  its  surrencler,  rashly  rose  in  rev(jlt 
quickly  after  Aurelian  had  left  its  gates.  The 
enraged  emperor  returned  and  inflicted  on  the 
fated  city  n  chastisement  from  wliicli  it  never 
rose." — h.  Gibbon,  Deelineand  Fall  of  tlie  Roman 
Emjnre,  ch.  10-11. 

PALMYRgNE,  The.—"  Palmyrenu,  or  the 
Syrian  Desert  —  the  tract  lying  between  Coele- 
Syria  on  the  ore  hand  and  the  valley  of  the 
middle  Euphrates  on  the  other,  and  abutting 
towards  the  south  on  the  great  Arabian  Desert, 
to  which  it  is  sometimes  regarded  as  belonging. 
It  is  for  the  most  part  u  hard  sandy,  or  gravelly 
plain,  intersected  by  low  rocky  ranges,  and  either 
barren  or  jiroduetivo  only  of  some  sapless  shrubs 
and  of  a  low  thin  grass.  Occasionally,  however, 
there  are  oases,  where  the  fertility  is  considerable. 
Such  an  oasis  is  the  region  about  I'almyra  it.sclf, 
which  derived  its  name  froiu  the  palm  groves  in 
the  viciniiy ;  here  the  soil  is  gootl,  and  a  large 
tract  is  even  now  under  cultivation.  .  .  .  Though 
large  armies  can  never  have  traversed  the  desert 
even  in  this  upjier  region,  where  it  is  compara- 
tively narrow,  trade  in  ancient  times  found  it 
expedient  to  avoid  the  long  'detour'  by  the 
Oroiites  valley,  Aleppo,  and  Bambuk  and  to  pro- 
ceed directly  from  Damascus  by  way  of  Palmyra 
to  Thapsacus  t)u  the  Euphmtes.""— G.  Hawlinson, 
Fire  GiVKt  ^f)lllal•chies :  Jlahyloiiid,  ch.  1. 

PALO  ALTO,  Battle  of.  See  Mexico:  A.  D. 
1846-1847. 

PALSGRAVE.  —  An  Anglicized  form  of 
Pfalzgraf,  P.u,.\tine  Coikt,  which  see. 

PALUDAMENTUM,  The.  — "As  soon  as 
the  IKomaii]  consul  entered  tipon  his  military 
career,  he  assumed  certain  symbols  of  command. 
The  cloak  Of  scarlet  or  purple  which  the  irapera- 


tor  throw  over  his  corslet  was  named  the  paluda- 
mentuni,  and  this,  whicli  became  in  later  times 
the  imperial  robe,  he  never  wore  except  on  actual 
service." — C.  Merivale,  Jliat.  of  the  Jloiiians,  ch. 
31.— See,  also,  Pai.liijm. 

PALUS  MiEOTIS,  OR  MiEOTIS  PA- 
LUS. — The  ancient  Greek  name  of  the  Sea  of 
Azov. 

PAMLICOS.  See  American  AnoKiatNES: 
Ai.ooMjri.xx  Family. 

PAMPAS.— LLANOS.  — "In  the  southern 
continent  [of  AniericaJ,  the  regions  which  cor- 
respond with  the  prairies  of  the  United  States 
are  the  '  pampas '  of  the  La  Plata  and  the  '  llanos ' 
of  Columbia  [both  '  pampa  '  and  '  llano  '  having 
in  Spanish  the  signiflcation  of  '  a  plain  'J.  .  .  . 
The  llanos  of  Venezuela  and  New  Granada  have 
an  area  estimated  at  l.'>4,0()0  square  miles,  nearly 
e(iual  to  that  of  France.  The  Argentine  pampas, 
which  are  situated  at  the  other  extremity  of  the 
continent,  have  u  much  more  considerable  extent, 
probably  e-'icecding  500,000  square  miles.  This 
great  central  plain  .  .  .  stretches  its  immense 
and  nearly  horizontal  surface  over  a  length  of  at 
least  1,000  miles,  from  the  burning  regions  of 
tropical  Brazil  to  the  cold  countries  of  Pata- 
gonia."— E.  Uecliis,  The  Earth,  ch.  15. — For  an 
account  of  the  Indian  tribes  of  the  Pampas,  see 

A.MKIltCAN  AllOIlKlINES:    PaMI'AS  TllIBES. 

PAMPELUNA:    Siege    by    the    French 

(1521).    SeeNAVAUUE:  A.I).  1442-1521. 
PAMPTICOKES,    The.      See    Ameuican 

AliOKKlINES:   AuiONlJUIAN  Famii.y. 

PAN-AMERICAN     CONGRESS,      The. 

See  Unitki)  States  ok  Am.  :  A.  1).  1889-1800. 

PAN-HANDLE,  The.  See  Viuqinia: 
A.  I).  1779-1780. 

PAN-IONIC  AMPHICTYONY.  See  Ionic 
Ami'uictvonv. 

♦ 

PANAMA:  A.  D.  1501-1502.-- Discovery 
by  Bastidas.  —  Coasted  by  Columbus.  See 
America:  A.  D.  1498-1,'505,  and  ir,(J0. 

A.  D.  1509. — Creation  of  the  Province  of 
Castilla  del  Oro.— Settlement  on  the  Gulf  of 
Uraba.     See  A.meuica:  A.  I).   l,-)09-ir)ll. 

A.  D.  1513-1517.— Vasco  NuBez  de  Balboa 
and  the  discovery  of  the  Pacific. — The  malig- 
nant rule  of  Pedrarias  Davila.  Sec  America  : 
A.  D.  151;M517. 

A.  D.  1519, — Name  and  Origin  of  the  city. 
— Originally,  Panama  was  the  native  name  of  an 
Indian  tisbing  village,  on  the  Pacific  coast  of  the 
Isthmus,  the  word  signifying  "a  place  where 
many  fish  are  taken."  In  1519  the  Spaniards 
founded  there  a  city  which  they  made  their  capi- 
tal and  chief  mart  on  the  Pacific  coast. — H.  H. 
Bancroft,  Ilist.  of  the  Pacific  States,  v.  1,  eh.  10- 
11  and  15. 

A.  D.  1671-1680. — Capture,  destruction  and 
recapture  of  the  city  of  Panama  by  the  Bucca- 
neers.    See  Ameuica:  A.  I).  1039-1700. 

A.  D.  1688-1699.— The  Scottish  colony  of 
Darien.    See  Scotland:  A.  D.  1095-1699. 

A.  D.  1826.  —  The  Congress  of  American 
States.    See  Colomuian  States-  A.  D.    1820. 

A.  D.  1846-1855. — American  right  of  transit 
secured  by  Treaty. — Building  of  the  Panama 
Railroad.    See  Kicauaciua  :  A.  I).  1850. 

A.  D.  1855. — An  independent  state  in  the 
Colombian  Confederation. —  Opening  of  the 
Panama  Railway.  See  Colombian  States: 
A.  D.  1830-1880. 
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PANAMA  CANAL.— PANAMA  SCAN- 
DAL.—" The  commencement  of  an  undertaking 
[projected  by  Count  Fcrdinnnd  do  Lesseps,  the 
builder  of  the  Suez  Ciinnl]  for  conneelint,'  the 
Atlantic  and  Pacilic  oceans,  through  the  1  imuia 
of  Panama,  was  a  natural  resvilt  of  the  success 
achieved  by  the  Suez  Canal.  Varioiis  sites  have 
been  proposed  from  time  to  time  for  the  con- 
struction of  n  canal  across  the  Isthmus,  the  most 
northern  being  the  Tehuantepcc  route,  at  a  com- 
paratively broad  part  of  the  Isthmus,  an<i  the 
most  southern  the  Atrato  route,  following  for 
some  distance  the  co\ir.se  of  the  Atrato  Kiver. 
The  site  eventually  selected,  in  1879,  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  canal  was  at  llie  narrowest  part  of 
the  Isthmus,  and  where  the  central  ridge  is  the 
lowest,  known  as  the  Panama  route,  nearly  fol- 
lowing the  couroe  of  the  Panama  Hallway.  It 
was  the  only  scheme  that  did  not  necessarily  in- 
volve a  tunnel  or  locks.  The  length  of  the  route 
between  Colon  on  the  Atlantic,  and  Panama  on 
the  Pacilic,  is  46  miles,  not  (luitc  half  the  lengtli 
of  the  Suez  Canal ;  but  a  tide-level  canal  involved 
a  cutting  across  the  Cordilleras,  at  the  Culebra 
Pass,  nearly  300  fcot  deep,  mainly  through  rock. 
Tl-o  section  of  the  canal  was  designed  on  the 
lines  of  the  Suez  Canal,  witli  a  bottom  width  of 
73  feet,  and  a  depth  of  water  of  27  feet,  except 
in  the  central  rock  cutting,  where  the  width  was 
to  be  increased  to  78i  feet  on  account  of  the 
nearly  vertical  sides,  and  the  depth  to  294  fi-'et. 
.  .  .  The  work  was  commenced  in  1882.  .  .  . 
Tlie  difficulties  and  expenses,  however,  of  the 
imdertaking  had  been  greatly  underestimated. 
The  climate  proved  exceptionally  unhealthy,  es- 
pecially when  the  soil  beg.an  to  be  tiirned  up  by 
the  excavations.  The  actual  cost  of  the  excava- 
tion was  much  greater  than  originally  estimated ; 
and  the  total  amount  of  excavation  reqviired  to 
form  a  level  canal,  which  had  originally  been  es- 
timated at  100  million  cubic  yards,  was  subse- 
quently computed,  on  more  exact  data,  at  176J 
million  cubic  yards.  The  preliminary  works 
were  also  very  extensive  and  costly;  and  diffi- 
culties were  experienced,  after  a  time,  in  raising 
the  funds  for  carrying  on  the  works,  even  when 
shares  were  offered  at  a  very  great  discount. 
Eventually,  in  1887,  the  capital  at  the  disposal 
of  the  company  had  nearly  come  to  an  end; 
whilst  only  a  little  more  than  one-tifth  of  the  ex- 
cavation had  been  completed.  ...  At  that 
period  it  was  determined  to  expedite  the  work, 
and  reduce  the  cost  of  completing  the  canal,  by 
introducing  locks,  and  thus  diminish  tlie  remain- 
ing amount  of  excavation  by  85  million  cubic 
yards;  though  the  estimated  cost,  even  with  this 
moiiitication,  had  increased  from  .t'33,500,000  to 
£05,ij00,000.  .  .  .  The  financial  embarrassments, 
however,  of  the  company  have  jirevented  the 
carrying  out  of  this  scheme  for  completing  the 
canal;  and  the  works  are  at  pvesect  [1891]  at  a 
standstill,  in  a  very  unfinished  r.  ite." — L.  F. 
Vcrnon-IIarcourt,  Aehieremeiits  in  Enrjinccnng, 
ch.  14.—"  It  was  on  December  14,  1888,  that  the 
Panama  Canal  Company  stopped  payments. 
Under  the  auspices  of  the  French  Government, 
a  parliamentary  inquiry  waa  started  in  the  hope 
of  finding  some  meansof  saving  the  enterprise. 
Pacts  soon  came  to  light,  which,  in  the  opinion 
of  many,  justified  a  prosecution.  The  indigna- 
tion of  the  shareholders  against  the  Count  de 
Lesseps,  his  son,  and  the  other  Directors,  waxed 
loud.     In  addition  to   ruinous  miscalculations. 


these  men  were  charged  with  corrupt  expendi- 
ture with  a  view  to  intluence  public  opinion.  .  .  . 
The  gathering  storm  finally  burst  on  NoveinlMT 
21  [f892],  when  the  interpellation  in  regard  to 
the  Canal  question  was  brought  forwanl  in  the 
Chamber.  M.  Delahaye  threw  out  suggestions 
of  corruption  against  a  large  n\njil)er  of  persons, 
alleging  that  3,'o()(),000  francs  had  been  u.sed  by 
the  company  to  bribe  150  Sctnators  and  Deputies. 
Challenged  to  give  their  names,  he  persisted  in 
merely  replying  that  if  the  Chamber  wanted  de- 
tails, they  tnust  vote  an  inciuirj'.  ...  It  was 
idtimatcl  cd,  by  311  to  243,  to  appoint  a 

special  Con^  co  of  33  Members  to  conduct  an 
investigation.  The  judicial  summonses  against 
the  accused  Directors  were  issued  the  same  day, 
charging  them  with  '  the  use  of  fraudulent  de- 
vices for  creating  belief  in  the  existence  of  a 
chimerical  event,  the  spending  of  sums  accruing 
from  issues  handed  to  them  for  a  fixed  purpose, 
and  the  swindling  of  all  or  j.art  of  the  fortime 
of  others.'  The  case  being  called  in  the  Court 
of  Appeals,  November  25,  when  all  of  the  de- 
fendants—  JI.  Ferdinand  de  Lesseps;  Charles, 
his  .son;  M.  Marius  Fontanes,  I5aron  Cottu,  and 
M.  Eiffel  —  were  absent,  it  was  adjourned  to 
January  10,  1803.  ...  On  November  28,  the 
Slarquis  de  la  Ferronaye,  followed  by  M.  Bris- 
son,  the  Chairman  of  tlie  Committee  of  Inquiry, 
called  the  attention  of  the  Government  to  the 
rumors  regarding  the  death  of  Baron  Keinacli, 
and  pressed  the  demand  of  the  Committee  that 
the  body  be  exhiuued,  and  the  theory  of  suicide 
be  tested.  But  for  his  sudden  death,  the  Baron 
would  have  been  included  in  the  prosecution. 
He  was  said  to  have  received  inmiense  sums  for 
purposes  of  corruption ;  and  his  mysterious  and 
sudden  death  on  the  eve  of  tlie  prosecution 
started  the  wildest  rumors  of  suicide  and  even 
murder.  Public  opinion  demanded  that  full 
light  be  thrown  on  the  episode;  but  the  Minister 
of  Justice  said,  that,  as  no  formal  charges  of 
crime  had  been  laid,  tlie  Government  had  no 
power  to  exhume  the  bodj'.  JI.  Loiibet  would 
make  no  concession  in  the  matter;  and,  when  31. 
Brisson  moved  a  resolution  of  regret  that  the 
Baron's  papers  had  not  been  sealed  at  his  death, 
petulantly  insisted  that  the  order  of  the  day 
'  pure  and  simple '  be  passed.  This  tlie  Chamber 
refused  to  do  by  a  vote  of  304  to  219.  The  resig- 
nation of  the  Cabinet  immediately  followed. 
...  A  few  days'  interregnum  followed  during 
which  M.  Brisson  and  M.  Casimir-Perier  succes- 
sively tried  in  vain  to  form  a  Cabinet.  JI.  J{ibot, 
the  Foreign  Minister,  finally  consented  to  try  the 
task,  and,  on  December  5,  the  new  Ministry  was 
announced.  .  .  .  The  policy  of  the  Government 
regarding  the  sc.indal  now  changed.  ...  In  the 
course  of  the  investigation  by  the  Committee, 
the  most  startling  evidence  of  corruption  was 
revealed.  It  was  discovered  that  the  principal 
Paris  papers  had  received  large  amounts  for 
pulling  the  Canal  scheme.  31.  Thierree,  a  banker, 
as.scrted  that  Baron  Heinacli  had  paid  into  his* 
bank  3,390.000  francs  in  Panama  funds,  anil  had 
drawn  it  out  in  20  checks  to  bearer.  .  .  .  The 
names  of  the  recipients  included  Senator  Renault, 
Albert  Grevy,  son  of  the  late  Ex-President,  and 
some  prominent  journalists.  ...  On  December 
13,  M.  Kouvier,  the  Finance  Slinister,  resigned, 
because  his  name  had  been  connected  with  the 
scandal ;  and  he  subsequently  admitted,  tliat  as 
Minister  of  Finance,  he  had  been  compelled  to 
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Bupplomrnt  tlic  mcngrc  Hocrct  Hervico  Fund 
votcfl  liy  Parliiimcnl,  by  soliclliiii?  contributions 
from  wciillliy  friends  of  llio  (Jovcrnmcnt.  In 
tlic  iniiiiilin"ic,  siilllcicnt  oviilcnco  liad  ln'cn 
Kullirrcd  to  caii.se  Hie  (iovcninicnt,  on  Di'cemlier 
If),  to  iirrtHt  .M.  Clmrlcs  dc' I.csscps,  M.  Fontanes, 
and  M.  SiiiiH-Lcroy,  Directors  of  tlie  Canal  Com- 
pany, on  tlie  cliarjrc,  not,  as  lieforc,  of  malad- 
ministration of  tlic  company's  alTairs,  but  of 
corrupting  public  functionaries.  This  was  fol- 
lowed by  tlie  adoption  of  proceedings  against 
flye  Senators  and  liyc  Deputies.  .  .  .  Five  of 
llw  ten  are  K.\->Iiiiistcrs.  Tlieir  arrest  was  in 
con.sequenee  of  'revelations  brought  before  Hie 
Committee  by  M.  Andrieu.x,  an  Ex-Prefect  of 
Police  in  Paris,  implicating  over  KK)  Members 
of  the  National  Legislature  in  dishonor.  He 
brought  in  an  amazing  array  of  evidence  be- 
tokening the  distribution  of  l.iiOO.OOO  francs  in 
briljcs  among  his  coUcugties.  Hardly  any  leader's 
name  escaped  the  taint  of  suspicion."—  Quarterly 
lif/iiltr  of  Current  llUtory,  March,  180^. — "  The 
trial  of  the  De  Lcs.seps,  father  and  son,  MM. 
Fontane,  Cotlu,  and  Eiffel,  began  January  10, 
Ix'fore  the  court  of  appeals.  MAf.  Fontane  and 
Eilfel  confessed,  the  latter  to  the  briliery  of 
Hebrani,  director  of  '  Le  Temps,' a  newspaper, 
witli  l,7r)U,0(H)  francs.  On  February  14,  sen- 
tence was  pronounced  against  Ferdinand  and 
diaries  ]>e  Lesseps,  each  being  condemned  to 
sjiend  live  years  in  prison  and  to  pay  a  tine  of 
3,000  francs;  MM.  Fontane  and  Cottu,  two 
years  and  il, 000  francs  each;  and  M.  Eiilel,  t\yo 
years  and  20,000  fri.ne.,.  ...  On  March  8,  the 
trial  of  the  y  'cr  do  Lesseps,  5IM.  Fontane, 
Baiiinut,  Uloi  i,  and  ex-Mini.ster  Proust,  Sen- 
ator Heral,  aiul  others,  on  charges  of  corrup- 
tion, began  before  the  assize  court.  ...  De 
Lesseps,  .  .  ,  with  JIM.  liaihaut  and  Blondin, 
was  found  guilty  March  21,  and  sentenced  to  one 
y^'ir  more  of  imprisonment.  M.  IJlondin  received 
a  two-year  sentence;  but  M.  IJaibaut  was  con- 
demned to  five  years,  a  fine  of  75,000  francs,  and 
loss  of  civil  rights.  The  others  were  acquitted." 
—  ( [i/rlopedie  Jlfview  of  Current  Hint.,  v.  3,  no.  1 
(1803).  —  The  tirst  sentence  of  M.  Charles  de  Les- 
seps was  subsequently  set  aside,  on  a]>i)eal  to 
the  Court  of  Cassation,  and  he  was  released  on 
the  12tli  of  September,  1893. 
PANATHENiEA,    The    Festival  of   the. 

See   P.MiTIIRNON  AT  ATHENS. 

PANDECTS      OF      JUSTINIAN.      See 

CoitlTS  ,Illtmt!lVILI8. 

PAN  DBS.    See  Caste  System  ok  India. 

PANDOURS.  See  Hunoaky:  A.  D.  1567- 
1604, 

PANICS  OF  1837,  1857,  1873,  1893.  See 
United  States  op  Am.  :  A.  D.  1835-1837,  1873, 
189!5-1894;  and  Taiiiff  Leoislation  (United 
Stvtes):  A.  D.  1846-1801. 

PANIPAT,  OR  PANNIPUT,  Battles  of 
(1526,  iS56,and  1761).  See  India;  A.  D.  1399- 
lOO,-);  and  1747-1701. 

•    PANIUM,  Battle  of  (B.  C.  108).     See  Se- 
LEUCiD.E :  H.  0.  224-187. 

PAN  lAB,  The.    See  Pitnjab. 

PANNONIA  AND  NORICUM.  — "The 
•wide  extent  of  territory  which  is  included  be- 
tween the  Inn,  the  Danube,  and  the  Save  — Aus- 
tria, Styrin,  Carinthia,  Carniola,  the  Lower  Hun- 
gary, and  Selavonia  — was  known  to  the  ancients 
under  the  names  of  Noricum  and  Paunonia.  In 
their  original  state  of  independence  their  fierce 


inhabitants  were  intimately  connected.  Under 
the  Koman  governnient  they  were  frequently 
uniled." — E.  Gibbon,  Decline  tind  Fall  of  tlie 
Jiiiman  Empire,  ch.  1. — Pannonia  embraced  much 
the  larger  part  of  the  territory  described  above, 
covering  the  center  and  heart  of  the  modern 
Austro-IIungarian  empire.  It  was  separated 
from  Noricum,  lying  west  and  northwest  of  it, 
bv  Mons  Cctius.  For  the  settlement  of  the 
Vandals  in  Pannonia,  and  its  conquest  by  the 
Huns  ami  Goths,  see  Vandals:  Okioin,  &c.  ; 
IIiNS:  A.  D.  433-453,  and  453;  and  Gotiib: 
A.  I).  473-474. 

PANO,  The.  See  American  AnouioiNEs: 
Andesians. 

PANORMUS.— The  modern  city  of  Palermo 
was  of  very  ancient  origin,  founded  by  the 
Phfcnicians  and  passing  from  them  to  the  Cartha- 
ginians, who  made  it  one  of  their  principal  naval 
stations  in  Sicily.  Its  Greeli  name,  Panorma, 
signified  a  port  always  to  be  depended  upon. 

PANORMUS,  Battles  at  (B.  C.  254-251). 
See  PiiNlu  Wau,  The  Fiuht. 

PANTANO  de  BARGAS,  Battle  of  (1819). 
See  Colomhian  States:  A.  D.  1310-1819. 

PANTHEON  AT  ROME,  The.-"  At  the 
same  time  with  his  Thermic,  Agrippa  [son-in- 
law  and  friend  of  Augustus]  built  the  famous 
dome,  called  by  Pliny  and  Dion  Cassius,  and  in 
the  inscription  of  Sevcrus  on  the  architrave  of 
the  building  itself,  the  Pantheon,  and  still  retain- 
ing that  name,  though  now  consecrated  as  a 
CJhristian  chureli  under  the  name  of  S.  Maria  ad 
Martyres  or  della  Kotonda.  This  consecration, 
together  with  the  colossal  thickness  of  the  %valls, 
has  secured  the  building  against  the  attacks  of 
time,  and  the  still  more  destructive  attacks  of 
the  barons  of  the  Middle  Ages.  .  .  .  The  Pan- 
theon will  always  be  reckoned  among  the  master- 
pieces of  architecture  for  solid  dtirability  com- 
bined with  beauty  of  interior  effect.  The 
Homans  prided  themselves  greatly  upon  it  us 
one  of  the  wonders  of  tiicir  great  capital,  and 
no  other  dome  of  antiquity  could  rival  its  co- 
lossal dimensions.  .  .  .  The  Inscription  assigns 
its  completion  to  the  year  A.  D.  27,  the  third 
consulship  of  Agrippa.  .  .  .  The  original  name 
I'antheon,  taken  in  connection  with  the  numer- 
ous niches  for  statues  of  the  gods  in  tlie  inter- 
ior, seems  to  contradict  the  idea  that  it  was 
dedicated  to  any  peculiar  deity  or  class  of  dei- 
ties. The  seven  principal  niches  may  have 
been  intended  for  the  seven  sui)erior  deities,  and 
tlie  eight  a;diculnj  for  the  next  in  dignity,  while 
the  twelve  niches  in  the  upper  ring  were  occu- 
pied by  the  inferior  inhabitants  of  Olympus. 
Dion  hints  at  this  explanation  when  he  suggests 
that  the  name  was  taken  from  the  resemblance 
of  the  dome  to  the  vault  of  heaven." — R  Burn, 
Rome  and  the  Campagna,  ch.  13,  ]}t.  2. — "The 
world  has  nothing  else  like  the  Pantheon.  .  .  , 
The  rust  and  dinginess  tliat  have  dimmed  the 
precious  marble  on  the  walls;  the  pavement, 
with  its  great  squares  and  rounds  of  porphyry 
and  granite,  cracked  crosswise  and  in  a  hundred 
directions,  showing  how  roughly  the  trouble- 
some ages  have  trampled  here ;  the  gray  dome 
above,  with  its  opening  to  the  sky,  as  if  heaven 
were  looking  down  into  the  interior  of  this  place 
of  worship,  left  unimpeded  for  prayers  to  ascend 
the  more  freely:  all  these  things  make  an  im- 
pression of  solemniUf,  which  Saint  Peter's  itself 
fails  to  produce.     '  I  think, '  said  the  sculptor,  '  it 
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ii  to  the  aperture  in  the  dome  —  that  great  Eye. 
gazing  lu'iivcnwiird  —  that  tlic  Pantlicon  owpa 
the  jjeciiMarity  of  its  efleet. '" — N.  lluwtliorne, 
Till'  .\fiirMe  Fanii.  c/i.  fiO. 

PANTIBIBLON,  The  exhumed  Library 
of.  See  L'uii.vuiKH,  Ancient:  IUuvlom  v  am> 
Absybia. 


PANTIKAPiEUM.    See  HonpiioiirB,  The 

dTY  AND    KiNdDOM. 

PAOLI,  and  the  Corsican  struggle.  Sec 
C'oiiKriA:  A.  I).  17a9-17U». 

PAOLI,  Surprise  of  Wayne  at.  See  Unitkd 
Statkh  ok  Am.  :  A.  U.  1777  (.^ANnAuy— Deckm- 
bkh). 
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St.  Peter  and  the  Church  at  Rome.— "Tlie 
generally  received  account  among  Uoinan  Cath- 
olics, u!i(l  one  which  can  claim  a  long  traditional 
acceptance,  is  that  Peter  came  to  Home  in  the 
second  year  of  Claudius  (that  is,  A.  D.  42),  and 
that  he  held  tlif^  see  twentytive  years,  a  length 
of  episcopate  never  reached  again  until  by  Pio 
Nono,  who  exceeded  it.  .  .  .  Now  if  it  is  pos- 
sible to  prove  a  negative  at  all,  we  may  conclude, 
with  at  least  high  probability,  tli  Peter  was 
not  at  Home  during  any  of  the  tiii  on  which 
the  writings  of  the  canonical  Scrii)ture3  throw 
much  light,  and  almost  certainly  that  during 
that  time  ho  was  not  its  bislinp.  We  have  an 
Epistle  of  Paul  to  the  Homans  fidi  of  salutations 
to  his  friends  tliere,  but  no  mention  of  their 
l)ishop.  Nor  is  anything  said  of  work  done  by 
Peter  in  founding  that  Clnirch.  On  the  contrary, 
it  is  implied  that  no  Apostle  had  as  yet  visited  it ; 
for  such  is  the  inference  from  the  passage  already 
cited,  in  which  Paul  expresses  Jiis  wish  to  see 
the  Homan  Christians  in  order  that  he  might  im- 
part S(mie  spiritual  gift  to  the  end  that  they 
might  1)0  established.  Wo  have  letters  of  Paul 
from  Home  in  which  no  message  is  sent  from 
Peter;  and  in  the  very  last  of  these  letters  Paul 
complains  of  being  left  alone,  and  that  only  Luke 
was  with  him.  Was  Peter  one  of  the  deserters  ? 
The  Scripture  accounts  of  Peter  place  him  in 
.ludiea,  in  Antioch,  possibly  in  Coriutli,  but 
finally  in  Babylon.  .  .  .  Plandy,  if  Peter  was 
ever  at  Rome,  it  was  after  the  date  of  Paul's 
second  Epistle  to  Timothy.  Some  Protestant 
controversialists  liave  asserted  that  Peter  was 
never  at  Home ;  but  though  the  proofs  that  he 
was  there  are  not  so  strong  as  I  should  like  tliem 
to  be  if  I  had  any  doctrine  depending  on  it,  I 
think  the  historic  probability  is  that  he  was ; 
though,  as  I  say,  at  a  late  period  of  the  history, 
and  not  long  before  his  death.  .  .  .  For  myself, 
I  am  willing,  in  the  absence  of  any  opposing  tra- 
dition, to  accept  the  current  account  that  Peter 
suffered  martyrdom  at  Home.  Wo  know  with 
certainty  from  ,Iohn  x.\i.  tliat  Peter  suffered  mar- 
tyrdom somewhere.  If  Rome,  which  early  laid 
claim  to  have  witnessed  that  martyrdom,  were 
not  the  scene  of  it,  where  then  did  it  take  place  1 
Any  city  would  be  glad  to  claim  such  a  connexion 
with  the  name  of  the  Apostle,  and  none  but 
Rome  made  the  claim.  .  .  .  From  the  question, 
whether  Peter  ever  visited  Home,  we  pass  now 
to  a  very  different  question .  whether  he  was  its 
bishop.  .  .  .  We  think  it  scandalous  when  we 
read  of  bishops  a  hundred  years  ago  who  never 
went  near  their  sees.  .  .  .  But  if  we  O'-e  to  be- 
lieve Roman  theory,  the  bad  example  had  been 
set  by  St.  Peter,  who  was  the  lirst  absentee 
bishop.  If  he  became  bishop  of  Rome  in  the 
second  year  of  Claudius,  he  appears  never  after- 
wards to  have  gone  near  his  see  until  close  upon 
his  death.     Nay,  he  never  even  wrote  a  letter  to 


his  Church  while  ho  was  awa.>  ;  or  if  he  did,  they 
did  iKit  think  it  worth  preserving.  Haronius  (in 
Ann.  Iviii.  S  '^>l)  owns  tlie  force  of  the  Scripture 
reasons  for  believing  that  Peter  was  not  in  Homo 
during  any  time  on  which  the  Now  Testament 
.throws  light.  His  theory  is  that,  when  Claudius 
commanded  all  Jews  to  leave  Rome,  Peter  was 
forced  to  go  awoy.  And  as  for  his  Rul)scquent 
absences,  they  were  forced  on  him  by  his  duty 
as  the  chief  of  tlie  Apostles,  having  eare  of  all 
the  Churches.  .  .  .  These,  no  doubt,  are  excel- 
lent reasons  for  Peter's  not  remaining  at  Home ; 
but  why,  then,  did  he  undertake  duties  which 
ho  must  have  known  he  could  not  fulfil  ?" — G. 
Salmon.  T/ie  IiifnUibilitij  of  the  Chitrch,  pp.  !}47- 
350. — The  Homan  Catholic  belief  as  to  St.  Peter's 
episcopacy,  and  the  primacy  conferred  by  it  on 
the  Roman  See,  is  stated  by  Dr.  Diillinger  as  fol- 
lows: "The  time  of  .  .  .  [St.  Peter's]  arrival  in 
Home,  and  the  consequent  duration  of  his  epis- 
copacy in  that  city,  have  been  the  subjects  of 
many  various  opinions  amongst  the  learned  of 
ancient  and  modern  times ;  nor  is  it  possible  to 
reconcile  the  apparently  conllicting  statements 
of  ancient  writers,  unless  we  suppose  that  the 
prince  of  tlie  apostles  resided  at  two  distinct 
])eriods  in  the  imperial  capital.  At  cording  to  St. 
■Jerome,  Eusebius,  and  Orosius,  l.is  lirst  arrival 
in  Home  was  in  the  secoiul  year  of  the  reign  of 
Claudius  (A.  D.  4?) ,  but  he  was  obliged,  by  the 
decree  of  the  emperor,  banishing  all  Jews  from 
1 10  city,  to  return  to  jcrusolem.  From  Jerusa- 
lem ho  undertook  a  journey  through  Asia  Minor, 
and  founded,  or  at  least,  visited,  the  Churclies  of 
Pontus,  Gallacia,  Cappadocia,  and  Hythinia.  To 
these  Churches  he  afterwards  addressed  his  epistle 
from  Homo.  His  second  journey  to  Rome  was 
in  the  reign  of  Nero;  and  it  is  of  this  journey 
that  Dionysius,  of  Corinth,  and  Lactantius,  write. 
There,  with  the  blessed  Paul,  he  suffered,  in  tlie 
year  67,  the  death  of  a  martyr.  We  may  now 
ascertain  that  the  period  of  twenty-five  years  as- 
signed by  Eusebius  and  St.  Jerome,  to  tlie  epis- 
copacy of  St.  Peter  in  Homo,  is  not  a  fiction  of 
their  imaginations ;  for  from  the  second  year  of 
Claudius,  in  which  the  apostle  founded  the 
Church  of  Rome,  to  the  year  of  his  death,  there 
intervene  exactly  twenty-five  years.  That  he 
remained  during  the  whole  of  this  period  in 
Home,  no  one  has  pretended.  .  .  .  Our  Lord 
conferred  upon  his  apostle,  Peter,  the  supremo 
authority  in  the  Church.  After  he  had  required 
and  obtained  from  him  a  puliiic  profession  of  his 
faith,  he  declared  him  to  be  the  rock,  the  founda- 
tion upon  which  he  would  build  his  Church; 
and,  at  tlie  same  time,  promised  that  he  would 
give  to  him  the  keys  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 
...  In  tlie  enumeration  of  the  apostles,  fre- 
quently repeated  by  the  Evangelists,  we  find 
tliat  Peter  is  always  the  first  named: — he  is 
sometimes  named  alone,   when  the  others  are 
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montlonfil  In  Ronirnl.  Afur  tlio  wtconMon  of 
our  Lord,  It  Ih  In-  who  dlr<  rU  iiiid  iC'veriiH:  ho 
IcimU  the  iinw'iiilily  in  which  ii  successor  to  tlie 
apoHtIt;  who  hiiil  prcviriciilcil,  is  chosen:  aflor 
the  (Icwcnt  of  Ihc  Holy  Ohost,  lie  HpciiltH  (Irst,  to 
the  people,  ami  annouiiccH  to  tlieni  .lesus  Clirist: 
In:  iierforniH  the  tlrst  miracle,  an<l,  In  thi'  name 
of  ills  hrellinMi,  addresses  llie  Njnedriiim:  he 
puiilslieH  the  crime  of  Anfinliis:  he  opens  the 
ftntcs  of  the  Chnrch  to  the  Oci.liles,  and  presides 
at  tlie  tlrst  <<inricil  at  .Ic.-iisalem.  .  .  .  The  more 
tlie  Clnirch  was  cxicnded,  and  Hie  more  its  con- 
Ktllutlcjii  was  formed,  the  more  necessary  did  the 
power  with  which  I'eter  had  been  Invested  lie- 
conie, —  tlie  more  evident  was  tht!  need  of  a  head 
which  united  the  memhent  In  one  liody,  of  a 
point  a.  il  centre  of  unity.  .  .  .  Sni^ccssion  by 
ordliialiim  was  Ihc  means,  by  which  from  the 
hejfiiinlnj;  the  jiower  left  liy  Christ  In  his  Church 
was  coiiliimed:  thus  the  power  of  the  apostli'S 
descendeil  to  llie  bishops,  their  Huecessors,  and 
thus  as  Peter  died  bislicpof  theClivirchof  Home, 
where  he  sealed  his  doctrine  with  his  blood,  the 
liriniacy  which  he  had  received  would  l)e  con- 
tinued in  him  liy  whom  ho  was  theni  siicceoded. 
It  was  not  without  a  particular  Interposition  of 
Providence  that  this  iireeminence  was  grantetl 
to  the  city  of  Home,  and  that  it  liecame  the  de- 
pository of  ecclesiastical  supremacy.  This  city, 
which  rose  in  the  midway  between  the  east  and 
the  west,  by  its  position,  by  its  pro.\imity  to  the 
sea,  by  its  dignity,  as  ca])ital  of  the  Homan  em- 
pire, beliij;  open  on  all  sides  to  (•ommuulcation 
even  with  the  most  distant  natlon.s,  was  evidently 
more  than  any  other  adapted  to  lx.'Come  tlie  centre 
of  the  universal  Church.  .  .  .  There  are  not 
wanliiin,  in  the  lirst  three  centuries,  testimonies 
nn<l  facts,  some  of  which  directly  attest,  and 
others  presuppose,  the  supremacy  of  the  Hoiuan 
Church  and  of  its  bishops." — J.  J.  I.  Diilliuger, 
UMorxj  of  the  Church,  periml  1,  ch.  1,  met.  4,  {iml 
ch.  !i,  Kirt.  4(r.  1). 

Supremacy  of  the  Roman  See :  Grounds  of 
the  Claim. — The  historical  ground  of  the  c^laim 
to  supn-maey  ovf  r  the  Christian  Church  asserted 
on  behalf  of  the  Roman  See  Is  stated  by  Cardi- 
nal (libbons  as  follows:  "I  shall  endeavor  to 
show,  from  Incontestable  historical  evidence, 
that  the  Popes  have  always,  from  the  days  of 
the  Apostles,  continued  to  e.xerei.se  8U])reme  ju- 
risdiction, not  only  in  the  Western  church,  till 
the  Heformatiou,  but  also  throughout  the  East- 
ern church,  till  the  great  schism  of  the  ninth 
cenluiy.  1.  Take  the  (piestion  of  appeals.  An 
appeal  is  never  made  from  a  superior  to  an  in- 
ferior court,  nor  even  from  oiiC  court  to  another 
of  co-ordinate  jurisdiction.  We  do  not  appeal 
from  \Vasliiiigton  to  Richmond,  but  from  Hlch- 
moiul  to  Washington.  Now  if  we  find  the  See 
of  Home,  from  the  foundation  of  Christianity, 
entertaining  and  deciding  ca.ses  of  appeal  from 
the  Oriental  churches;  it  we  find  that  her  deeis- 
lor  was  liual  and  irrevocable,  wo  must  conclude 
t'jat  the  supremacy  of  Homo  over  all  the 
churches  is  an  undeniable  fact.  Let  me  give 
j;ou  a  few  illustrations:  To  begin  with  Pope 
St.  tnement,  who  was  the  third  successor  of  St. 
Peter,  and  who  is  laudably  mentioned  by  St. 
Paul  m  one  of  his  Epistles.  Some  dissension 
and  scandal  having  occurred  in  the  church  of 
Corinth,  the  matter  is  brought  to  the  notice  of 
Pope  Clement.  He  at  once  exercises  his  supremo 
authority  by  writing  letters  of  remonstrance  and 


admonition  to  the  Corinthians,  And  ta  grout 
was  the  reverence  entertained  for  IlieHc  Kpistlos, 
by  the  faithful  of  (.'orlnth,  that  for  a  c'ontury 
later  it  was  customary  to  have  them  publicly 
read  in  their  churches.  Why  did  the  Corinth- 
inns  appeal  to  Home  far  away  in  the  West,  and 
not  to  Ephesiis  ho  near  home  in  the  East,  where 
the  Apostle  SI.  .John  still  lived?  Evidently  lie- 
catiHo  the  Jurisdiction  of  Ephcsiis  was  local, 
while  that  of  Homo  was  universal.  About  the 
year  lllO,  the  ipicttlon  regariling  the  proper  day 
for  celebrating  Easter  was  agitated  in  the  East, 
and  referred  to  Popo  St.  Victor  L  The  Eastern 
t  liurch  generally  celebrated  Easter  on  the  day 
on  which  the  .lews  kept  the  Passover;  while  in 
the  West  it  was  observed  then,  as  it  is  now,  on 
the  llrst  Sunday  after  the  full  moon  of  the 
vernal  equinox.  St.  Victor  directs  the  Eastern 
churches,  for  the  sake  of  uniformity,  to  conform 
to  the  practice  of  the  West,  and  his  inttnictionc 
are  universally  followed.  Dionysius,  Hlshop  of 
I{(mic,  about  the  middle  of  the  third  century, 
having  heard  that  the  Patriarch  of  Ale.\andna 
erred  on  some  points  of  faith,  demandH  an  ex- 
planation of  the  suspected  Prelate,  who.  In 
obedience  to  his  superior,  promptly  vindicates 
his  own  orthodoxy.  St.  Athanasius,  the  groat 
Patriarch  of  Alexandria,  appeals  In  the  fourth 
century,  to  Pope  Julius  L,  from  lui  unjust  de- 
cision rendered  against  him  by  the  Oriental 
bishops ;  and  the  Pope  reverses  the  sentence  of 
the  Eastern  council.  St.  Basil,  Archbishop  of 
Ciusarea,  in  the  same  century,  lias  recourse,  ia 
his  aHlictions,  to  the  proiectiou  of  Pope  Dauiasus. 
St.  John  Chrysostom,  Patriarch  of  Constanti- 
nople, appeals  in  the  beginning  of  the  llfth  cen- 
tury, to  Pope  Innocent  I.,  for  a  rc<lress  of 
grievances  intiictod  on  him  by  several  Eastern 
Prelates,  and  by  the  Empress  Eudoxia  of  Con- 
stantinople. St.  Cyril  appeals  to  Pope  Celostine 
against  Nestorius ;  Nestori  us  also  appeals  to  the 
same  Pontiff,  who  takes  the  side  of  Cvril.  Thcod- 
oret,  the  illustrious  historian  ancl  Uisliop  of 
Cyrrhus,  is  condemned  by  the  pseudo-council  of 
Ephcsus  in  449,  and  appeids  to  Pojje  Loo.  .  .  . 
John,  Abbot  of  Constantinoi)lo,  appeals  from 
the  decision  of  the  Patriarch  of  that  city  to  Pope 
St.  Gregory  L,  who  reverses  the  sentence  of  the 
Patriarch.  In  850,  Photius  addressed  a  letter  to 
Pope  Nicholas  I.,  asking  the  Pontiff  to  confirm 
his  election  to  the  Patriarchate  of  Constantinople. 
In  consequence  of  the  Pope's  conscientious  re- 
fusal, Photius  broke  off  from  the  communion  of 
the  Catholic  Church,  and  became  the  author  of  the 
Greek  schism.  Here  are  a  few  examples  taken  at 
random  from  Church  History.  WV'  see  Prelates 
most  eminent  for  their  siuictity  and  learning, 
occupying  the  highest  position  in  the  Eastern 
church,  and  conset|uently  far  removed  from  the 
local  influences  of  Home,  appealing  in  every 
period  of  the  early  church,  from  the  decisions  of 
tlieir  own  Bishops  and  their  Councils  to  the 
supreme  arbitration  of  the  Holy  See.  If  this 
does  not  constitute  superior  jurisdiction,  I  have 
yet  to  learn  what  superior  authority  means. 
3.  Christians  of  every  denomination  admit  the 
orthodoxy  of  the  Fathers  of  the  first  five  cen- 
turies of  the  Church.  No  one  has  ever  called  in 
question  the  faith  of  such  men  as  Basil,  Chrys- 
ostom, Cyprian,  Augustine,  Jerome,  Ambrose, 
and  Leo.  .  .  _.  Now  the  Fathers  of  the  Church, 
with  one  voice,  pay  homage  to  the  Bishops  of 
Home    as   their  superiors.  .  .  .  y.   Ecumenical 
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Councils  afford  another  eloquent  vindication  of 
Pupal  siipromucy.  An  Kcuincnicul  or  Oencnil 
Council  Ih  an  aHsemblaKo  of  Prelates  representing 
tlie  whole  Catholic  Church.  .  .  .  Up  to  the  pres- 
ent time,  nineteen  Ecumenical  Councils  have  been 
convened,  Including  the  Council  of  the  Vatican. 
.  .  .  The  lirst  General  Council  was  held  in 
Niciea,  In  325;  the  second,  In  Constantinople,  in 
381;  the  third,  in  Ephesus,  In  431;  the  fourth, 
in  Chalcedon,  in  451 ;  tlie  fifth,  In  Constantino- 
ple, in  553;  the  sixth,  in  the  same  city,  in  080; 
tlio  seventh,  in  Nictea,  in  787 ;  and  the  eiglith,  in 
Constantinople,  in  809.  The  Bishops  of  Home 
convoked  these  assemblages,  or  at  leiist  consented 
to  their  convocation;  they  presided  by  their 
legates  ovi;r  all  of  them,  exceijt  the  llrst  and 
second  councils  of  Constantinople,  and  they  con- 
firmed all  these  eight  by  tliefr  authority.  He- 
fore  becoming  a  law,  the  acts  of  the  Councils 
required  the  Poi)e's  signature.  4.  I  shall  refer 
to  one  more  historical  point  in  support  of  the 
Pope's  jurisdiction  over  tlie  whole  Church.  It 
is  a  most  remarkable  fact  that  every  nation  hith- 
erto converted  from  Paganism  to  Cliristianity, 
since  tlie  days  of  the  Apostles,  has  received  tlic 
light  of  faith  from  missionaries  who  were  either 
especially  commissioned  by  the  See  of  Home,  or 
sent  by  IJlshops  in  open  communion  witli  that 
Sec.  This  historical  fact  admits  of  no  exception. 
Let  me  particularize:  Ireland's  Apostle  is  St. 
Patrick.  Who  connnisaioned  himV  Pope  St. 
Celestlne,  in  the  fifth  century.  St.  Palladius  Is 
the  Apostle  of  Scotland.  Who  sent  him  ?  The 
same  Pontiff,  Celesiine.  The  Anglo-Sa.xons  re- 
ceived the  faith  from  St.  Augustine,  a  Benedic- 
tine monk,  as  all  historians  Catholic  and  non- 
Catholic  testify.  Who  empowered  Augustine  to 
preach?  Pope  Gregory  1.,  at  the  end  of  the 
sixth  century.  St.  Remigius  established  the 
faith  in  France,  at  the  close  of  the  fifth  century. 
He  was  in  active  communion  with  the  Bee  of 
Peter.  Flanders  received  the  Gospel  in  the  sev- 
enth century  from  St.  Eligius,  who  acknowl- 
edged the  supremacy  of  the  reigning  Pope. 
Germany  and  Bavaria  venerate  as  their  Ai)0stle 
St.  Boniface,  who  is  popularly  known  in  his  na- 
tive England  by  his  baptismal  name  of  Winfrid. 
He  was  commissioned  by  Pope  Gregory  II.,  in 
tlic  beginning  of  the  eighth  century,  and  was 
consecrated  Bishop  by  the  same  Pontiff.  In  the 
ninth  century,  two  saintly  brothers,  Cyril  and  Me- 
thodius, evangelized  Russia,  Sclavonia,  and  JIo- 
ravia,  and  other  parts  of  Northern  Europe.  They 
recognized  the  supreme  authority  of  Pope  Nicho- 
las I. ,  and  r "  his  successors,  Adrian  II.  and  John 
VIII.  In  the  cleventii  century,  Norway  was  con- 
verted by  misslonories  introduced  from  England 
by  the  Norwegian  King  St  Olave.  The  conver- 
sion of  Sweden  was  consummated  in  the  same  cen- 
tury by  the  British  Apostles  Saints  Ulf  rid  and  Es- 
kill.  Both  of  tliese  nations  immediately  after  their 
conversion  commenced  to  pay  Rome-scot,  or  a 
small  annual  tribute  to  the  Holy  See, — a  clear 
evidence  that  they  were  in  communion  with  the 
Chair  of  Peter.  All  the  other  nations  of  Europe, 
tiaving  been  converted  before  the  Reformation, 
received  likewise  the  liglit  of  faith  from  Roman 
Catholic  missionaries,  because  Europe  then  recog- 
nized only  one  Christian  Chief .  "—James,  Cardi- 
nal Gfbbons,  Tfie  Faith  of  our  Fathers,  ch.  10. 

Also  in:  Francis  P.  Kenrick,  Archbishop  of 
Baltimore,  The  Primacy  of  the  Apostolic  See  vin- 
dicated. 
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Supremacy  of  the  Roman  See :  Grounds  of 
the  Denial. — "The  first  diKMimont  by  which  the 
partisans  of  the  I'apal  sovereignty  Justify  them- 
selves, is  the  letter  written  by  St.  Clement  In  the 
name  of  the  Church  at  Home  to  the  Church  at 
Corinth.  They  assert,  that  it  was  written  by 
virtue  of  a  superior  authority  attaclied  to  his 
title  of  Bishop  of  Rome.  Now,  it  is  unquestion- 
able, 1st.  Tliiit  St.  Clement  was  not  Bishop  of 
Rome  when  lie  wrote  to  the  ('orinthlans.  2d. 
That  in  th's  matter  he  did  not  act  of  his  own 
authority,  I'ut  in  the  name  of  the  Church  at 
Roi:ie,  and  fnmi  motives  of  charity.  Tiio  letter 
Kignecl  by  Ht.  Clement  was  written  A.  1).  00,  Im- 
mediately after  tlie  persecution  by  Nero,  which 
took  place  between  the  years  04  and  08,  as  nil 
learned  men  agree.  ...  It  may  be  seen  from  the 
letter  itself  that  it  was  written  after  ri  persecu- 
tion ;  if  it  be  pretended  that  this  persecution  was 
tliat  of  Domitian,  then  the  letter  mu(it  be  dated 
In  the  last  years  of  the  first  century,  since  it  was 
chielly  In  the  years  05  and  00  that  the  persecu- 
tion of  Domitian  U)o\  place.  Now,  it  la  easy  to 
see  fnnn  the  letter  itself,  that  it  was  written  be- 
fore that  time,  for  it  speaks  of  tlie  Jewisii  sacri- 
fices as  still  existing  in  the  ;^mple  of  Jerusalem. 
The  temple  was  destroyed  with  the  city  of  Jeru- 
salem, by  Titus  A.  I).  70.  Hence,  tlie  letter 
must  have  been  written  before  that  year.  Be- 
sides, the  letter  was  written  after  some  persecu- 
tion, in  which  had  suffered,  at  Rome,  some  very 
Illustrious  martyrs.  There  was  nothing  of  the 
kind  in  the  i>ersecution  of  Domitian.  The  perse- 
cution of  Nero  lasted  from  the  year  04  to  the 
year  08.  Hence  it  follows,  that  the  letter  to  the 
Corinthians  could  only  have  been  written  in  the 
year  00,  that  fs  to  say,  twenty-four  years  before 
Clement  was  Bishop  of  Rome.  In  presence  of 
tills  simple  calculation  what  becomes  of  tlie  stress 
laid  by  the  partisans  of  Papal  sovereignty,  upon 
the  importance  of  this  document  as  emanating 
from  Pope  St.  Clement  ?  Even  if  it  could  be 
shown  that  the  letter  of  St.  Clement  was  written 
during  his  episcopate,  this  would  prove  nothing, 
because  this  letter  was  not  written  by  him  bj' 
virtue  of  a  superior  and  personal  authority 
possessed  by  him,  but  from  mere  charity,  and  in 
the  name  of  the  Church  at  Rome.  Let  us  hear 
Eusebius  upon  this  subject:  'Of  this  Clement 
there  is  one  epistle  extant,   acknowledged    as 

genuine,  .  .  .  which  he  wrote  in  the  name  of  the 
hurch  at  Rome  to  that  of  Corinth,  at  the  time 
when  there  was  a  dissension  in  the  latter.'  .  .  . 
He  could  not  say  more  explicitly,  that  Clement 
did  not  in  this  matter  act  of  his  own  authority, 
by  virtue  of  anypower  he  Individually  possessed. 
Nothing  in  the  letter  itself  gives  a  suspicion  of 
such  autliority.  It  thus  commences :  '  The 
Church  of  God  which  is  at  Rome,  to  the  Church 
of  God  which  is  at  Corinth.' .  .  .  There  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  St.  Clement  draughted 
this  letter  to  tlie  Corinthians.  From  the  first 
centuries  it  has  been  considered  as  his  work.  It 
was  not  as  Bishop  of  Rome,  but  as  a  disciple  of 
the  Apostles,  that  ^^  wrote  it.  .  .  .  In  the  second 
century  the  question  concerning  Easter  was  agi- 
tated with  much  warmth.  Many  Oriental 
Churches  wished  to  follow  the  Judaical  traditions, 
preserved  by  several  Apostles  in  the  celebration 
of  that  feast,  and  to  hold  it  upon  the  fourteenth 
day  of  tho  March  Lioon ;  other  Eastern  Churches, 
in  agreement  with  the  Western  Churches  ac- 
cording to  an  equally  Apostolic  tradition,  cele- 
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bratefl  the  fcstivnl  of  Easter  the  Sunday  follow- 
ing the  fourteenth  day  of  the  March  moon.  The 
(jucstion  in  itself  considered  was  of  no  great  im- 
portance; and  vet  it  was  generally  thought  that 
ull  the  Churches  should  relelinite  at  one  and  the 
same  time  the  great  Christian  festival,  and  that 
wmie  sho\ild  not  be  rejoicing  over  the  resurrec- 
tion of  the  Saviour,  while  others  were  contem- 
plating the  mysteries  of  his  death.  IIow  was  the 
question  settled  ?  Did  the  Bishop  of  Rome  in- 
terpose his  authority  and  overrule  the  discussion, 
as  would  have  been  the  case  had  he  enjoyed  a 
supreme  authority  ?  Let  us  take  the  evidence  of 
History.  The  (juestion  having  been  agitated, 
'  there  were  synods  and  convocations  of  the 
Bishops  on  tins  (juestion,'  say.i  Eusebius,  'and 
all  unanimously  drew  up  an  ecclesiastical  decree, 
which  they  communicated  to  all  the  Churches  in 
all  places.  .  .  .  There  Is  an  epistle  e.xfant  even 
now  of  tho.se  who  were  as.scmbled  at  the  time ; 
among  whom  presided  Theoj)hilus,  Bi.shop  of  the 
Church  in  Cesarea  and  ISareissus,  Bishop  of 
Jerusalem.  There  is  another  epistle '  (of  the 
Koman  Synod)  '  e.xtant  on  the  same  (juestion, 
bearing  the  name  of  Victor.  An  epistle  also  of 
the  Bishops  in  Pontus,  among  whom  Palmas,  as 
the  most  ancient,  j. resided;  also  of  the  Churches 
of  Gaul  over  whom  Irenceus  presided.  Mora- 
over,  one  from  those  in  Osrhoene,  and  the  cities 
there.  And  a  jiarticular  epistle  from  Bacchyllus, 
Bishop  of  the  Corinthians;  and  epistles  of  many 
others  who,  advancing  one  and  the  same  doctrine, 
also  passed  the  same  vote.'  It  is  evident  that 
Eusebius  speaks  of  the  letter  of  the  Koman 
synod  in  the  same  terms  as  of  the  others;  he 
docs  not  attribute  it  to  Bishop  Victor,  but  to  the 
assembly  of  the  Human  Clergy;  and  lastly,  he 
oidy  mentions  it  'n  the  second  i)lace  after  that  of 
the  Bishops  of  Palestine.  Here  is  a  point  irre- 
fragably  established ;  it  is  that  in  the  matter  of 
Easter,  the  Church  of  Home  discussed  and  judged 
the  question  in  the  same  capacity  as  the  other 
churches,  and  that  the  Bishop  of  Home  only 
signed  the  letter  in  the  name  of  the  synod  which 
represented  that  Church." — Abbe  Gucttee,  The 
Ptipaey,  pp.  53-,)8. — "At  the  time  of  the  Council 
of  Nica-a  it  was  clear  that  the  metropolitans  of 
Home,  Alexandria,  and  Antioch,  held  a  superior 
rank  among  their  brethren,  and  had  a  kind  of 
ill-defined  jurisdiction  over  the  i)rovinces  of 
several  metropolitans.  The  father."!  of  Nictea 
recognized  the  fact  that  the  privi  of  these 

sees  were  regulated  by  customs  alreav.^  regarded 
as  primitive,  and  these  customs  they  contirmcd. 
.  .  .  The  empire  was  afterwards  divided  for  the 
purposes  of  civil  government  into  four  Prefec- 
tures. .  .  .  Tlic  organization  of  the  Church  fol- 
lowed in  its  main  lines  that  of  the  empire.  It 
also  had  its  dioceses  and  provinces,  coinciding 
for  the  most  part  with  the  similarly  named  polit- 
ical divisions.  Not  only  did  the  same  circuin- 
Btancus  which  marked  out  a  city  for  political 
preeminence  also  indicate  it  as  a  fit  centre  of 
ecclesiastical  rule,  but  it  was  a  recognized  prin- 
ciple with  the  Church  that  the  ecclesiastical 
should  follow  tiie  civil  division.  At  the  head 
of  a  diocese  was  a  jiatriarch,  at  the  head  of  a 
province  was  a  metropolitan ;  the  territory  of  a 
simple  bishop  was  a  parish.  .  .  .  The  see  of 
Constantinople  .  .  became  the  oriental  coun- 
U'rpart  of  that  of  Bome.  .  .  .  But  the  patri- 
archal system  of  government,  like  every  other, 
suffered  from  the  shocks  of  time.    The  patriarch 


of  Antioch  had,  in  the  first  instance,  the  most 
extensive  territory,  for  he  claimed  authority  not 
only  over  the  civil  diocese  of  the  East,  but  over 
the  Churches  in  Persia,  Media,  Parthia,  and  In- 
dia, which  lay  beyond  the  limits  of  the  empire. 
But  this  large  organization  was  but  loosely  knit, 
and  constantly  tended  to  dissolution.  .  .  .  After 
the  conquests  of  Caliph  Omar  the  great  see  of 
Antioch  sank  into  insignificance.  The  region 
subject  to  the  Alexandrian  patriarch  was  much 
smaller  than  that  of  Antioch,  but  it  was  better 
compacted.  Here  too  however  the  Monophysite 
tumult  so  shook  its  organization  that  it  was  no 
longer  able  to  resist  the  claims  of  the  patriarch 
of  Constantinople.  It  also  fell  under  the  domin- 
ion of  the  Saracens  —  a  fate  which  had  already 
befallen  Jerusnhm.  In  the  whole  East  there  re- 
mained only  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople  in  a 
condition  to  exercise  actual  authority.  .  .  .  Ac- 
cording to  Rufinus's  version  of  the  sixth  canon  of 
the  Council  of  Nicn;a,  the  Bishop  of  Roine  had 
entrusted  to  him  the  care  of  the  suburbicarian 
churches  [probably  including  Lower  Italy  and 
most  of  Central  Italy,  with  Sicily,  Sardinia  and 
Corsica].  .  .  .  But  many  causes  tended  to  ex- 
tend the  authority  of  the  Roman  patriarch 
beyond  these  modest  limits.  The  patriarch  of 
Constantinople  depended  largely  for  his  authority 
on  the  will  of  the  emperor,  and  his  spiritual 
realm  was  agitated  b)'  the  constant  intrigues  of 
opposing  parties.  Ilis  brother  of  Rome  enjoyed 
generally  more  freedom  in  matters  spiritual,  and 
the  diocese  over  wliich  he  presided,  keeping 
aloof  for  the  most  part  from  controversies  on 
points  of  dogma,  was  therefore  comparatively 
calm  and  united.  Even  the  Orientab  were  im- 
pressed by  the  majesty  of  old  Rome,  and  ga^e 
great  honour  to  its  bishop.  In  the  West,  the 
highest  respect  was  paid  to  those  sees  which 
claimed  an  Apostle  as  founder,  and  among  these 
the  Church  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  naturally 
took  the  highest  place.  It  was,  in  fact,  the  one 
apostolic  see  of  Western  Europe,  and  as  such  re- 
ceived a  unique  regard.  .  .  .  Doubtful  questions 
about  apostolic  doctrine  and  custom  were  ad- 
dressed certainly  to  other  distinguished  bishops, 
as  Athanasius  and  Basil,  but  they  came  more 
readily  and  more  constantly  to  Rome,  as  already 
the  last  appeal  in  many  civil  matters.  We  must 
not  suppose  however  that  the  Churches  of  the 
East  were  ready  to  accept  the  sway  of  Rome, 
however  thev  might  respect  the  great  city  of  the 
West.  .  .  .  'The  authority  of  the  Roman  see  in- 
creased from  causes  which  are  sufflciently  obvious 
to  historical  enquirers.  But  the  greatest  of  the 
Roman  bishops  were  far  too  wise  to  tolerate  the 
supposition  tliat  their  power  depended  on  earthly 
sanctions.  They  contended  steadfastly  that  they 
were  the  heads  of  the  Church  on  earth,  because 
they  were  the  successors  of  him  to  whom  the 
Lord  had  given  the  keys  of  the  kingdom  of 
heaven,  St.  Peter.  And  they  also  contended  that 
Rome  was,  in  the  most  emphatic  sense,  the 
mother-church  of  the  whole  West.  Innocent  I. 
claims  that  no  Church  had  ever  been  founded  ' ' 
Italy,  Gaul,  Spain,  Africa,  Sicily,  or  the  Mediter- 
ranean islands,  except  by  men  who  had  received 
their  commission  from  St.  Peter  or  his  successors. 
At  the  same  time,  they  admitted  that  the  privi- 
leges of  the  see  were  not  wholly  derived  immedi- 
ately from  its  founder,  but  were  conferred  by 
East  generations  out  of  -spect  for  St.  Peter's  see. 
lut  the  bishop  who  m    ',  clearly  and  emphatl- 
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caliy  asserted  the  clnims  of  the  Roman  see  to  pre- 
eminence over  the  whole  Church  on  earth  was  no 
doubt  Leo  I.,  a  great  man  who  filled  a  most 
critical  position  with  extraordinary  firmness  and 
ability.  Alniost  every  argument  by  which  in 
later  times  the  authority  of  the  see  of  St.  Peter 
was  supported  is  to  be  found  in  the  letters  of  Leo. 
.  .  .  The  Empire  of  the  West  never  seriously  in- 
terfered with  the  proceedings  of  the  I{oman 
bishop;  and  when  it  fell,  the  Church  became  the 
heir  of  the  empire.  In  the  general  crash,  the 
Latin  Christians  found  themselves  compelled  to 
drop  their  smaller  differences,  and  rally  round 
the  strongest  representative  of  the  old  order.  The 
Teutons,  who  shook  to  pieces  the  imperial  sys- 
tem, brought  into  greater  prominence  the  essen- 
tial unity  of  all  that  was  Catholic  and  Latin  in 
the  empire,  and  so  strengthened  the  position  of 
the  SCO  of  Rome.  ...  It  must  not  however  bo 
supposed  that  the  views  of  the  Roman  bishops  as 
to  the  authority  of  Rome  were  universally  ac- 
cepted even  in  the  West.  Many  Churches  had 
grown  up  independently  of  Rome  and  were 
abundantly  conscious  of  the  greatness  of  their 
own  past.  .  .  .  And  in  the  African  Church  the 
reluctance  to  submit  to  Roman  dictation  which 
had  showed  itself  in  Cyprian's  time  was  main- 
tained for  many  generations.  ...  In  Gaul  too 
there  was  a  vigorous  resistance  to  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  see  of  St.  Peter."— S.  Cheetham,  Ilist.  of 
the  Christian  Church  during  the  First  Six  Cen- 
turies, pp.  181-195. — "A  colossal  city  makes  a 
colossal  bishop,  and  this  principle  reached  its 
maximum  embodiment  in  Rome.  The  greatest 
City  of  the  World  made  the  greatest  Bishop  of 
the  World.  Even  when  the  Empire  was  heathen 
the  City  lifted  the  Bishop  so  higli  that  he  drew 
to  himself  the  unwelcome  attention  of  the  secular 
power,  and  in  succession,  in  consequence,  as  in 
no  other  see,  the  early  Bishops  of  Rome  were 
martyrs.  When  the  Empire  became  Christian, 
Rome's  place  was  recognized  as  first,  and  the 
principle  on  which  that  primacy  rested  was 
clearly  and  accurately  defined  when  the  Second 
General  Council,  acting  on  this  principle,  as- 
signed to  the  new  seat  of  empire,  Constantinople, 
the  second  place ;  it  was  the  principle,  namely, 
of  honor,  based  upon  material  greatness.  .  .  . 
The  principle  of  the  primacy,  as  distinguished 
from  the  supremacy  growing  out  of  Petrine 
claims  was  the  heart  and  soul  of  Gallicanism  in 
contrast  to  Ultrp.montanism,  and  was  crushed 
out  even  in  the  Roman  communion  not  twenty 
years  ago.  "—Rt.  Rev.  G.  P.  Seymour,  TheChurch 
of  Rome  in  her  niationto  Christian  Unity  ("Hist, 
and  Teachings  of  the  Early  Church,"  led.  5). 

Also  in:  II.  llallam.  The  Middle  Ayes,  ch.  7, 
pt.  1. 

Origin  of  the  Papal  title.— " 'Papa,'  that 
strange  and  universal  mixture  of  familiar  endear- 
ment and  of  reverential  awe,  extended  in  a  general 
sense  to  all  Greek  Presbyters  and  all  Latin  Bish- 
ops, was  t!ie  special  address  which,  long  before 
the  names  of  patriarch  or  archbishop,  was  given 
to  the  head  of  the  Alexandrian  church.  ...  lie 
was  the  Pope.  The  Pope  of  Home  was  a  phrase 
which  had  not  yet  [at  the  time  of  the  meeting  of 
the  Council  of  Nica;a,  A.  D.  335]  emerged  in 
history.  But  Pope  of  Alexandria  was  a  well- 
known  dignity.  .  .  .  This  peculiar  Alexandrian 
application  of  a  name,  in  itself  expressing  simple 
affection,  is  thus  explained :  —  Down  to  Ileraclas 
(A..  D.  230),  the  Bishop  of  Alexandria,  being  the 


sole  Egyptian  Bishop,  was  called  '  Abba '  (father), 
and  his  clergy  'elders.'  From  his  time  rtiore 
bishops  were  created,  who  then  received  the 
name  of  'Abba,' and  consequently  the  name  of 
'Papa'  ('ab-aba,'  pater  patrum—grandfather) 
was  appropriated  to  the  primate.  The  Roman 
account  (inconsistent  with  facts)  is  that  the  name 
was  first  given  to  Cyril,  as  representing  the 
Bishop  of  Rome  in  the  Council  of  Ephcsus. 
(Suicer,  in  voce).  The  name  was  fixed  to  the 
Bishop  of  Rome  in  the  7th  century." — A.  P. 
Stanley,  Lects.  on  Vie  Ilist.  of  the  Eastern  Church, 
lect.  3. 

Also  in:  J.  Bingham,  Antiq.  of  the  Christ. 
Church,  bk.  2,  ch.  3,  sect.  7. — J.  Alzog,  Manual 
of  Uniters<tl  Ch.  Ilist.,  sect.  130.— Sec  Cuuisti- 
anity:  a.  D.  313-337. 

A.  D.  42-461. — The  early  Bishops  of  Rome, 
to  Leo  the  Great. — The  following  is  the  succes- 
sion of  the  popes,  according  to  Roman  Catholic 
authorities,  during  the  first  four  hundred  and 
twenty  years:  "Peter,  to  the  year  of  Christ  67; 
Linus,  Anenclctus,  Clement;  (to  77?)  Evaristus, 
Alexander,  Xystus,  Telesphorus,  Hyginus,  to 
143;  Pius,  to  157;  Anicetus,  to  168;  Soter,  to 
177;  Eleutherlus,  to  103;  Victor,  to  203 ;  Zephy- 
rinus,  to  219;  Callistus,  to  323;  Urban,  to  '330; 
Pontianus,  to  235;  Anterus,  to  236;  Fabian,  to 
350;  Cornelius,  from  251  to  253;  Lucius,  to  353; 
Stephan,  to  357;  Xystus  II,  to  358;  Dionysius, 
from  259  to  269;  Felix,  to  274;  Eutychianus,  to 
283;  Cains,  >,o396;  Marcellinus,  to  304;  Marcel- 
lus,  after  a  vacancy  of  four  years,  from  308  to 
310 ;  Eusebius,  from  the  20th  of  May  to  the  36th 
of  September,  310;  Melchiades,  from  311  to  314; 
Silvester,  from  314  to  335.  .  .  .  Mark  was  chosen 
on  the  18th  of  January  336,  and  died  on  the  7tli 
of  October  of  the  same  year.  Julius  I,  from 
337  to  353,  the  steadfast  defender  of  St.  Atliana- 
sius.  .  .  .  The  less  steadfast  Liberius,  from  353 
to  306,  purchased,  in  358,  his  return  from  exile 
by  an  ill-placed  condescension  to  the  demands  of 
the  Arians.  He,  however,  soon  redeemed  the 
honour  which  he  had  forfeited  by  this  step,  by 
his  condemnation  of  the  council  of  Rimini,  for 
which  act  he  was  again  driven  from  his  Church. 
During  his  banishment,  the  Roman  clerjjy  were 
compelled  to  elect  the  deacon  Felix  in  his  place, 
or  probably  only  as  administrator  of  the  Roman 
Church.  VVlieu  Liberius  returned  to  Rome, 
Felix  fled  from  the  city,  and  died  in  the  country, 
in  365.  Damasus,  from  366  to  384,  by  birth  a 
Spaniard,  had,  at  the  very  commencement  of  his 
pontificate,  to  assert  his  rights  against  a  rival 
named  Urslcinus,  who  obtained  consecration 
from  some  bishops  a  few  days  after  the  election 
of  Damasus.  The  faction  of  Urslcinus  was  the 
cause  of  much  bloodshed.  .  .  .  Siricius,  from 
385  to  389,  was,  although  Urslcinus  again  en- 
deavoured to  intrude  himself,  unanimously 
cliosen  by  the  clergy  and  people.  .  .  .  Anasta- 
sius,  from  398  to  403;  a  pontilf,  highly  extolled 
by  his  successor,  and  by  St.  Jerome,  of  whom 
the  latter  says,  that  he  was  taken  early  from  this 
earth,  because  Rome  v.-as  not  longer  worthy  of 
him,  and  that  he  might  not  survive  the  desolation 
of  the  city  by  Alaric.  He  was  succeeded  by 
Innocent  I,  from  403  to  417.  .  .  .  During  the 
possession  of  Rome  by  Alaric  [see  Rome  ;  A.  D. 
408-410],  Innocent  went  to  I^venna,  to  suppli- 
cate the  emperor,  in  the  name  of  the  Romans,  to 
conclude  a  peace  with  the  Goths.  The  pontificate 
of  his  successor,  the  Greek  Zoslmus,  was  only  of 
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twenty  oiu'  months.  The  elicii.iii  of  Boniface, 
fronl  418  to  422,  was  (listurbcil  liy  the  violenee 
of  tlie  arrlideacoii  Jvnhiliiis,  wlio  had  attacheil  a 
small  party  to  hi.s  inlcrcsls,  .  .  .  He  was  fol- 
lowed l)V  Cele.stine  I,  from  423  to  433,  the  com- 
batant <)f  Nestorianisni  and  of  .SeniijielaRianism. 
To  Si.xtus  III,  from  .13  to  140,  the  metropoli- 
tans, Helladiiis  of  Tarsus,  and  Eutherius  of 
Tyana,  appealed,  when  they  were  threatened 
with  deposition  at  llie  peace  between  St.  Cyril 
and  John  of  Aiitioch.  I^eo  the  Great,  from  440 
to4(il,  is  the  first  pope  of  whom  we  possess  a 
collection  of  writiugs:  they  consist  of  06  dis- 
courses on  festivals,  and  141  e])istles.  By  his 
high  and  well-merited  authority,  li('  saved  Konie, 
in  4r)2,  from  the  deva.station  of  the  Huns;  and 
induced  Attila.  named  'the  scourge  of  God,' to 
desist  from  liis  invasion  of  Italy  [see  IIuNs: 
A.  I).  4.52].  Again,  when,  in  457  [V,-,],  the 
Vunilal  king  Gei.serich  entered  Home  [see  Ro.mk: 
A.  1).  4.J5J,  the  Uomans  were  indebted  to  the 
eloquent  persuasions  of  their  holy  bishop  for  the 
l)reserv  tion,  at  least,  of  their  lives." — J.  J.  I.  Diil- 
linger,  J/int.  of  the  Clmrch,  v.  2,  pp.  2i;!-31,5.— 
"  For  many  centuries  the  bishops  of  Rome  had 
been  comparatively  obscure  persons:  indeed, 
Leo  was  the  first  really  great  man  who  occupied 
the  see,  but  he  occupied  it  under  circumstances 
which  tended  without  exception  to  put  power  in 
his  hand.  .  .  .  Circ\unstances  were  thrusting 
greatncos  upon  the  see  of  St.  Peter:  the  glory  of 
the  Empire  was  passing  into  hei  hands,  th?  dis- 
tracted Churches  of  Spain  and  Africa,  harassed 
and  torn  in  pieces  'jy  barbarian  hordes  and 
wearied  with  heresies,  w'ci ' '"  no  position  to  assert 
indi  pen(ii  'ue  in  any  matte  and  were  only  too 
gliid  to  look  to  any  centre  w  'ice  a  mea,surc  of 
organization  and  of  strength  emed  to  radiate; 
and  tlie  pope.«  had  not  been  s  >w  in  rising  to 
welcome  and  promote  the  great.,  ss  with  which 
the  current  and  tendency  of  the  a;  e  was  invest- 
ing them.  Their  rule  seems  to  have  been,  more 
than  anything  else,  to  make  he  largest  claim, 
and  enforce  as  much  of  it  as  ti.ey  could,  but  the 
theory  of  jiapal  i>owor  was  still  indeterminate, 
vague,  uuli.xed.  She  was  Patriarch  of  the  West 
—  wiiat  rights  did  that  give  her?  .  .  .  Was  her 
claim  .  .  .  a  claim  of  jurisdiction  merely,  or  did 
she  hold  herself  ,''orth  as  a  doctrinal  authority  in 
a  sense  in  which  other  bisliops  were  not?  In  this 
respect,  again,  the  claim  into  which  Leo  entered 
was  indelinite  and  unformulated.  .  .  .  The  Im- 
perial instincts  of  old  Uome  are  dominant  iu 
him,  all  that  sense  of  discipline,  order,  govern- 
ment—  all  the  hatred  of  uniforinity,  individual- 
ity, eecentrieity.  These  are  the  elen-.ents  which 
make  up  Leo's  mind.  He  is  above  all  things  a 
governor  and  an  administrator.  He  has  got  a 
law  of  ecclesiastical  discipline,  a  supreme  canon 
of  dogmatic  truth,  and  these  are  his  instruments 
to  subdue  the  troubled  world.  .  .  .  The  rule 
which  governed  Leo's  conduct  as  pope  was  a 
very  simple  one.  it  was  to  take  every  opnoriunity 
which  otTercd  itself  for  asserting  and  enforcing 
the  authority  of  his  see:  he  was  not  troubled 
with  historical  or  scriptural  doubts  or  scruples 
which  might  cast  a  shadow  of  indecLsion,  'the 
pale  cast  of  thought,'  on  his  resolutions  and 
actions.  To  him  the  papal  authority  had  come 
down  as  the  great  inherilanee  of  his  position;  it 
was  identified  in  his  mind  with  the  order,  the 
authority,  the  discipline,  the  orthodoxy  wliich 
he  loved  80 dearly;  it  Bulled  cxttctly  his  Imperial 


ambition,  in  a  word,  his  '  Roman '  disposition 
and  character,  and  he  took  it  as  his  single  great 
weapon  against  heresy  and  social  confusion." — 
C.  Gore,  Leo  the  Great,  rh.  6  and  7. 

A.  D.  461-604. — The  succession  of  Popes 
from  Leo  the  Great  to  Gregory  the  Great. — 
The  successor  of  Leo  the  Great,  "vhe  Sardinian 
llilarius,  from  401  to  468,  bad  been  one  of  his 
legates  at  the  council  of  Ephe.sus  in  449.  .  .  . 
Tile  zeal  of  Siniplicius,  from  408  to  48:1,  was 
called  into  acti(m  chiefly  by  the  confusion  occa- 
sioned in  the  cast  by  the  Monophysites.  Tlio 
same  may  be  said  of  Felix  II  (or  111)  fnmi  483 
to  493,  in  whose  election  the  prefect  IJasilius 
concurred,  as  plenipotentiary  of  king  Odoacer. 
Qelasius  I,  from  493  to  490,  and  Anastasiua  II, 
laboured,  but  in  vain,  in  endeavouring  to  heal 
the  schism,  formed  by  Acacius,  at  Constantino- 
ple. This  schism  occasioned  a  division  in  Rome 
at  the  electi(.  J  of  a  new  pontiff.  The  senator 
Fcstus  had  promised  the  emperor  that  he  would 
enforce  the  reception  of  the  Ilcnoticon  at  Rome ; 
and  by  means  of  corruption  established  against 
tlie  deacon  Symmachu'j,  who  had  iu  bis  favour 
the  majority  of  voices,  a  powerful  party,  which 
chose  Laurence  as  antipope.  Again  was  a  double 
election  the  cause  of  bloody  strife  in  the  streets 
of  Rome,  until  the  Arian  king,  Theodoric,  at 
Ravenna,  declared  for  Symmachus,  who  gave  to 
his  rival  the  bishopric  of  Luceria.  .  .  .  More 
tranquil  was  the  pontificate  of  the  succeeding 
])ope,  Hormisdas,  from  514  to  523,  and  made 
illustrious  by  the  restoration  of  peace,  in  519,  in 
the  eastern  Church. — ,Tohn  I  died  at  Ravenna, 
in  519,  in  prLsoii,  into  which  he  was  cast  by  the 
suspicious  Theodoric,  after  his  return  from  Con- 
stantinople.—Felix  III  (or  IV)  from  526  to  530, 
was  chosen  by  the  Romans,  at  the  command  of 
the  king.  At  short  intervals,  followed  Boniface 
II,  from  530  to  533;  and  John  II,  from  533  to 
535. — Agapite  I  went,  at  the  desire  of  the  Gothic 
king,  Theodatus,  to  obtain  peace  from  the  em- 
peror, to  Constantinople,  where  he  died  in  530. — 
Sylverius  d'ed,  in  540,  during  his  second  exile, 
on  the  island  of  Palmaria.  .  .  .  Vigilius,  who 
was  ordained  in  537,  and  who  became  lawful 
pope  in  540,  was  compelled  to  remain  in  the  east, 
from  546  to  554,  sometimes  a  prisoner  in  Con- 
stantinople, and  sometimes  in  exile.  Ho  died  at 
Syracuse,  on  his  return  to  Rome,  in  555.  Pela- 
gius  I,  from  555  to  560,  found  difllculty  in  ob- 
taining an  acknowledgement  of  his  election,  as, 
by  his  condemnation  of  the  three  articles,  he  was 
considered  in  the  west  as  a  traitor  to  the  counc'l 
of  Chalcedon,  and  because  there  existed  a  sus- 
picion that  ho  was  accessory  to  the  death  of 
Vigilius.— ,Iolm  IH,  from  560  to  573.  beheld  the 
commencement  of  the  Lombard  dominion  in 
Italy.  — Benedict  I,  from  574  to  578,  and  Pcla- 
gius  II,  from  578  to  590,  ruled  the  Church  dur- 
ing the  melancholy  times  of  the  Lombard  devas- 
tations. One  of  the  most  splendid  appearances 
in  the  series  of  tlie  Rom  n  iiontills  was  tliat  of 
Gregory  the  Great,  from  590  to  604."— J.  J.  I. 
DOllinger,  Hist,  of  the  Church,  r.  3,  pp.  313-217. 
— "  Pope  Pelaglus  died  on  the  8th  of  February, 
.590.  The  people  of  Rome  .  .  .  were  at  this 
time  in  the  utmost  straits.  Italy  lay  prostrate 
and  miserable  under  the  Lombard  inviwion ;  the 
invaders  now  throatenfid  Rome  itself,  and  its  in- 
habitants trembled ;  famine  and  pestilence  within 
the  city  produced  a  climax  of  distress ;  an  over- 
flow of  the  Tiber  at  the  time  ajjgravatcd  the 
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general  alarm  and  misery;  Gregory  him.sclf,  in 
one  of  lii.s  letters,  compares  Rome  at  this  time  to 
an  old  and  sliattered  ship,  letting  in  tlic  waves  on 
all  .sides,  tossed  by  a  daily  storm,  its  phmks  rotten 
and  sounding  of  wreck.  In  this  state  of  things 
all  men's  tlioughts  at  once  turned  to  Gregory. 
The  pope  was  at  this  period  the  virtual  ruler  of 
Rome,  and  tlie  greatest  power  in  Italy ;  and  they 
must  liave  Gregory  as  tlicir  pope;  for,  it  anyone 
could  .save  them,  it  was  lie.  Ilis  abilities  in  pul)- 
lic  affairs  had  been  proved ;  all  Home  knew  liis 
character  and  attainments;  lie  liad  now  tlie 
furtlier  reputation  of  eminent  saintlingss.  lie 
was  evidently  the  one  man  for  tlie  post ;  and  ac- 
cordingly lie  was  unanimously  elected  liy  clergy, 
senate,  and  people.  But  he  sliranlc  from  tlie 
proffered  dignity.  There  was  one  way  liy  which 
he  might  possilily  escape  it.  No  elect  icm  of  a 
pope  could  at  tliis  time  talie  effect  witliout  tlie 
emperor's  confirmation,  and  an  embassy  had  to 
be  sent  to  Constantinople  to  obtain  it.  Gregory 
tlicrefore  sent  at  tlic  same  time  a  letter  to  the 
emperor  (Mauricius,  wlio  had  succeeded  Tilierius 
in  .'582),  imploring  liim  to  witlihold  liis  confirma- 
tion ;  but  it  was  intercepted  by  tlie  prefect  of  the 
city,  and  another  from  the  clergy,  senate,  and 
people  sent  in  its  place,  entreating  ajiproval  of 
their  clioicc.  .  .  .  iVt  lengtli  the  imiierial  confir- 
mation of  liis  election  arrived,  lie  still  refused; 
fled  from  tlie  city  in  ''isguise,  eluding  tlie  guards 
set  to  watch  the  gate  .,  and  hid  himself  in  a  forest 
cave.  Pursued  and  disc'overed  by  means,  it  is 
said,  of  a  supernatural  light,  lie  was  brought 
back  in  triuinph,  conducted  to  tlic  church  of  St. 
Peter,  and  at  once  ordained  on  the  3rd  of  Sep- 
tember, 590.  .  .  .  Having  been  once  placed  in 
tlie  high  position  he  so  little  coveted,  he  rose  to 
It  at  (iiice,  and  fulfilled  its  multifarious  duties 
with  remarkaljlc  zeal  and  ability.  His  compre- 
hensive policy,  and  his  grasp  of  great  issues,  are 
not  more  remarkalile  than  the  minuteness  of  the 
details,  in  secular  as  well  as  religious  matters,  to 
which  he  was  able  to  give  his  personal  care. 
And  this  is  the  more  striking  in  coijbination  with 
the  fact  that,  as  many  parts  of  his  writings  show, 
he  remained  all  the  time  a  monk  at  heart,  thor- 
oughly imbued  with  both  the  ascetic  principle, 
and  the  narrow  credulity  of  contemjiorary  mo- 
nasticism.  His  private  life,  too,  was  still  in  a 
measure  monastic:  the  monastic  simplicity  of  his 
episcopal  attire  is  noticed  by  his  biograplier;  he 
lived  with  Ilia  clergy  under  strict  rule,  and  in 
!)Q')  issued  a  synodal  decree  substituting  clergy 
for  the  boys  and  secular  persons  who  had  for- 
merly waited  on  the  pope  in  liis  cliamber." — J. 
Barmby,  Greyori/  the  Great,  cli.  3. — "Cf  the  im- 
mense energy  shown  by  St.  Gregory  in  the  exer- 
cise of  his  Principate,  of  the  immense  influence 
wielded  by  him  both  in  the  Kast  and  in  the  West, 
of  the  acknowledgment  of  his  Principate  by  the 
answers  which  emperor  and  patriardi  made  to 
his  demands  and  rebukes,  we  possess  an  imper- 
ishable record  in  the  fourteen  books  of  liis  letters 
which  have  been  preserved  to  us.  They  are 
somewhat  more  than  850  in  number.  They 
range  over  every  subject,  and  are  addressed  to 
every  sort  of  person.  If  he  rebukes  the  ambi- 
tion of  a  patriarch,  and  complains  of  an  empe- 
ror's unjust  law,  he  cares  also  that  the  tenants  on 
the  vast  estates  of  the  Church  which  his  officers 
superintend  at  a  distance  sliould  not  be  in  any 
way  harshly  treated.  .  .  .  The  range  of  liis  let- 
ters is  so  great,  their  detail  so  minute,  that  they 


illuminate  his  time  and  enable  us  to  form  a  men- 
tal picture,  and  follow  faithfully  that  pontificate 
of  fourteen  years,  incessantly  interrupted  by 
cares  and  anxieties  for  the  preservation  of  his 
city,  yet  watching  the  beginnings  and  streugtli- 
ening  the  polity  of  the  western  nations,  and 
counterworking  the  advances  of  the  eastern 
despotism.  Tiie  divine  order  of  greatness  is,  we 
know,  to  do  and  to  teach.  Pew,  indeed,  have 
carried  it  out  on  so  great  a  scale  as  St.  Gregory. 
The  mass  of  his  writing  preserved  to  us  exceeds 
the  mass  preserved  to  us  from  all  his  jiredeces- 
sors  together,  even  including  St.  heo,  who  witli 
him  shares  the  nanie  of  Great,  and  whose  sphere 
of  action  the  mind  compares  with  his.  If  ho 
became  to  .all  succeeding  times  an  image  of  the 
great  sacerdotal  life  in  his  own  person,  so  all 
ages  .studied  in  his  words  the  iiastoral  care,  join- 
ing him  with  St.  Gregory  of  Nazianzum  and  St. 
Clirysostom.  Tie  man  who  dosed  his  life  at 
sixty-four,  worn  out,  not  with  age,  but  with 
labour  and  bodily  pains,  stands,  lieside  the  learn- 
ing of  St.  .Teronic,  the  perfect  episcopal  life  and 
statesmanship  of  St.  Ambrose,  tlic  overpowering 
genius  of  St.  Augustine,  as  the  fourth  doctor  of 
the  western  Church,  while  he  surpas.ses  them  all 
in  that  his  doctorsliip  was  seated  on  St.  Peter's 
throne.  If  he  closes  the  line  of  Fathers,  ho 
liegins  the  period  when  the  Church,  failing  to 
preserve  a  rotten  empire  in  political  existence, 
creates  new  nations;  nay,  his  own  hand  has  laid 
for  them  their  fou!  dation-stoiies. " — T.  W.  Allies, 
The  llnly  f\e  and  ;  e,  M'lUHleriii;/  i/f  the  Katinns, 
from  St.  Leo  I.  to  h: .  Grer/on/  I.,  pp.  ;i()9-335. — 
See,  also,  Romk:  A.  1).  5<,)lMi40. 

A.  D.  604-731. — The  succession  of  Popes. — 
Sabinian,  A.  1).  COt-OOli;  Honilace  III.,  (iOT; 
Boniface  IV.,  008-015;  Deusdedit.  015-018;  Boni- 
face-V.,  619-025;  llonorins  I.,  025-038;  Scveri- 
nus,  640;  John  IV.,  040-013;  Theodore  I.,  643- 
049;  JIartin  I.,  049-055;  Eiigenius  I.,  055-057; 
Vitalian,  057-072;  Adeodatus  ll.,  072-070;  Donns 
I.,  670-078;  Agatlio,  678-082;  Leo  II.,  083-683; 
Benedict  II.,  684-085;  .lohn  V.,  685-080;  Conon, 
680-087;  Sergiusl.,  087-701;  .lolin  VI.,  701-705; 
.lohn  VII. ,  705-707;  Sisinnius,  708;  Constantine, 
708-715;  Gregory  II.,  715-731. 

A.  D.  728-774.— Rise  of  the  Papal  Sover- 
eignty at  Rome. — Tlie  extinguishment  of  the 
authority  of  the  Eastern  emperors  at  Rome  and 
in  Italy  began  with  the  revolt  provoked  by  the 
attempts  of  the  iconoclastic  Leo,  the  Isauriau,  to 
aboli.5h  image-worship  in  the  Christian  churches 
(see  IcoNoeL.\sTic  Contiiovuhsv).  The  Pope, 
Gregory  II.,  remonstrated  vehemently,  but  in 
vain.  At  his  signal  all  central  Italy  rose  in  revolt. 
"The  exarch  was  compelled  to  shut  him.self  up 
in  Ravenna;  for  tlic  cities  of  Italy,  instead  of 
obeying  the  imperial  officers,  elected  magistrates 
of  their  own,  on  whom  they  conferred,  in  some 
cases,  tile  title  of  duke.  A.ssemblios  were  held, 
and  llie  jirojeet  of  electing  an  emperor  of  the 
West  was  ailopted. "  But  another  danger  showed 
itself  at  this  juncture  which  alarmed  Rome  and 
Italy  more  than  th.^  iconoclastic  jiersecutions  of 
the  Byzantine  emperor.  The  king  rf  the  Lom- 
bards took  advantage  of  the  insurrection  to  ex- 
tend his  own  domains.  He  invaded  the  ex- 
archate and  got  actual  possession  of  Ravenna; 
whereat  Pope  Gregory  turned  his  influence  to 
the  Byzantine  side,  with  such  effect  th-it  the 
Lombards  were  beaten  back  nnif  Ravenna  re- 
covered.    In  731  Gregory  II.  died  and  w  as  suc- 
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ceeded  by  Pope  Gregory  III.  "The  election  of 
Oregory  III.  to  the  pnpftl  dinir  was  conflrmed 
by  llic  Emperor  Leo  in  tlie  iisiml  form;  uor  was 
tliat  pope  consecratcii  until  the  mandate  from 
Con.stantinople  reached  I{onu>.  Tliis  was  the 
last  time  tlie  emperors  of  tlie  Kast  were  solicited 
to  confirm  the  election  of  n  pope."  Leo  con- 
tinued to  |)res8  Ins  severe  measures  against  im- 
age-worship, and  the  pope  l)oldly  convened  at 
Itome  a  synod  of  ninctytliree  t)isho;)s  which 
excommunicated  the  whole  body  of  the  Icono- 
clasts, emperor  and  all.  The  latter  now  dis- 
patched a  strong  expedition  to  Italy  to  suppress 
the  threatening  papal  power;  but  it  came  to 
naught,  anil  the  Byzantine  authority  was  prac- 
tically ill.  in  end,  already,  within  the  range  of 
papal  Icadershij).  "From  this  time,  A.  I).  733, 
the  <ity  of  Koine  enjoyed  political  independence 
under  the  guidance  and  protictiou  of  the  popes; 
but  the  olllcers  of  the  liyzaiiline  emperors  were 
allowed  to  reside  in  the  city,  justice  was  pub- 
licly administered  by  Byzantine  judges,  and  the 
supremacy  of  the  Eastern  Empire  was  still  rec- 
ognised. (So  complctelj',  however,  had  Gregory 
III.  thrown  off  his  allegiance,  that  he  entered 
into  negotiations  with  Charles  JIartel,  in  order 
to  induce  that  ])owerfid  prince  to  take  an  active 
part  in  the  affairs  of  Italy.  The  i)opt  was  now 
a  nnu'li  more  powerful  personage  than  the  E.x- 
nrch  of  Havenna,  for  the  cities  of  central  Italy, 
which  Jiad  a.ssumed  the  control  of  their  local 
government,  intrusted  the  conduct  of  their  ex- 
ternal ])olitical  relations  to  the  care  of  Gregory, 
who  thus  held  the  balance  of  power  between  the 
Eastern  empijror  and  the  Lombard  king.  In  the 
year  7-13,  while  Constantine  V.,  the  son  of  Leo, 
was  engaged  with  a  civil  war,  the  Lombards 
were  on  the  eve  of  conipiering  Haveima,  but 
Pope  Zacharias  threw  the  whole  of  the  Latfli  in- 
fluei.ee  into  the  Byzantine  scale,  and  enabled  the 
exarch  to  maintain  his  p.tsition  until  the  year 
751,  when  Astolph,  king  of  the  Lombards,  cap- 
tured Ravenna.  The  exarch  retired  to  Naples, 
and  the  authority  of  the  Byzantine  emperors  in 
central  Italy  ended."— G.  Finlay,  Jliitt.  of  the 
liyzaidine  Empire,  hk.  1,  ch.  1,  sect.  2. — The  Lom- 
bards, having  obbuned  Ravenna  and  overturned 
the  tlr  ^■"  of  the  Byzantine  exarchs,  were  now- 
bent  o  'ending  their  sovereignty  over  Rome. 
Put  the  'pcs  found  an  ally  beyond  the  Alps 
who.se  inii  rests  coincided  wUh  their  own.  Pepin, 
the  lirst  Carolingian  king  of  the  Franks,  went 
twice  to  their  rcscuc  and  broke  the  Lombard 
power;  his  son  Charlemagne  linirhed  the  work 
[see  T,(>Mi!.\iii)s:  A.  D.  75-t-771],  and  by  the  acts 
of  both  these  kings  the  bishops  of  Rome  were 
established  in  a  temporal  no  less  than  a  si)iritiial 
principality.— E.  Gibbon,  Decline  and  Fall  of  the 
Itontiin  Empire,  ch.  49. 

Also  ik;  P.  Godwin,  Uiot.  of  France:  An- 
cicnt  a.iiil.  U:  A,  ch.  15.  — 8ce,  also,  Fkanks: 
A.  I).  7()8-814. 

A.  D.  731-816. — The  succession  of  Popes. — 
Gregory  III.,  A.  D.  731-741;  Zacharias,  741- 
.52;  Stephen  I.  (or  II.),  752;  Stephen  II.  (or 
III.),  .,V2-757;  Paul  I.,  757-767;  Stephen  III.  (or 
1\.),  768-772;  Hadrian  I.,  772-795;  Leo  III 
795-816. 

A.  D.  755-774.— Origin  of  the  Papal  States. 
—The  Donations  of  Pepin  and  Charlemagne. 

—  As  the  res\dtof  Pepin's  seccmd  expedition  to 
Italy  (\.  1).  ,,55),  •'the  Lombard  king  sued  for 
quarter,  promised  to  fuWl  t',j  terms  of  tlie  treaty 


made  in  the  preceding  year,  and  to  give  up  all 
the  places  mentioned  In  it.  Pepin  made  them 
all  over  to  the  Holy  Sec,  by  a  solemn  deed,  which 
was  placed  in  the  archives  of  the  Roman 
Church.  .  .  .  Pepin  took  such  steps  as  should  in- 
sure the  execution  of  the  Lombard's  oath.  Ra- 
venna, Rimini,  Resaro,  Fano,  Cosena,  Sinigaglia, 
Jesi,  Forlimpopoli,  Forli,  Castrocaro,  Blonte- 
fcltro,  Acerragio,  Montelucari,  supposed  to  be 
the  present  Nocern,  Serra"alle,  San  Marigni, 
Bobio,  Urbino,  Cnglio,  Luccoli,  Eugubio,  Com- 
accliio  and  Narni  were  evacuated  by  tlie  Lom- 
bard trgops ;  and  the  keys  of  the  22  cities  were 
laid,  with  King  Pepin's  deed  of  gift,  upon  the 
Confession  of  St.  Peter.  Tlie  independence  of 
the  Holy  See  was  establislied. " — J.  E.  Darras, 
Oen.  Hint,  of  the  Catholic  Church,  period  3,  ch. 
10. — "An  embassy  from  the  Byzantine  emperor 
asserted,  d\mng  the  negotiation  of  the  treaty, 
the  claims  of  that  sovereign  to  a  restoration  of 
tlu^  exarchate;  but  their  petitions  and  demands 
failed  of  effect  on  '  the  steadfast  heart  of  Pippin ' 
[or  Pepin],  who  declared  that  be  had  fought 
alone  in  l)ehalf  of  St.  Peter,  on  whose  Church  he 
would  bestow  all  the  fruits  of  victory.  Fulrad, 
his  abbot,  was  commissioned  to  receive  the  keys 
of  the  twenty-two  towns  his  arms  had  won,  and 
to  deposit  tliem  as  a  donation  on  the  grave  of 
the  apostle  at  Rome.  Thus  tlie  Pope  was  made 
the  temporal  head  of  that  large  district  .  .  . 
which,  with  some  few  changes,  has  been  held 
by  his  successors." — P.  Godwin,  Ilitit.  of  Fra/ice: 
Ancient  Oaiil.  hk.  4,  ch.  15. — "When  on  Pipin's 
death  the  restless  Lombards  again  took  up  arms 
and  menaced  the  possessions  of  tlie  Cliurch, 
Pipin's  son  Charles  or  Charlemagne  swept  down 
like  a  whirlwind  from  the  Alps  at  the  call  of 
Pope  Hadrian  [774],  seized  king  Desiderius  in 
his  capital,  assumed  liiniself  the  Lombard  crown, 
and  made  northern  Italy  thenceforward  an  inte- 
gral part  of  the  Prankish  empire.  .  .  .  AVhether 
out  of  policy  or  from  that  sentiment  of  reverence 
to  which  his  ambitious  mind  did  not  refuse  to 
bow,  he  was  pioderate  in  claims  of  jurisdiction, 
he  yielded  to  the  pontiff  the  place  of  honour  in 
processions,  and  renewed,  although  in  the  guise 
of  a  lord  and  conqueror,  the  gift  of  tlie  Exar- 
chate and  Pentapolis,  whicli  Pipin  had  made  to 
the  Roman  Church  twenty  years  before." — J. 
Bryee,  The  Uoly  liomati  Empire,  ch.  4. — "It  is 
reported,  aiso,  .  .  .  that,  jealous  of  the  honor 
of  endowing  the  Holy  See  in  his  own  name,  he 
[Charlemagne]  amplified  the  gifts  of  Pippin  by 
annexing  to  them  the  island  of  Corsica,  with  the 
provinces  of  Parma,  Mantua,  Venice,  and  Istrin, 
and  the  duchies  of  Spoleto  and  Beneventum. 
.  .  .  This  rests  wholly  upon  the  assertion  of 
Anastasius ;  but  Karl  could  not  give  away  what 
he  did  not  jiossess,  and  wo  know  tliat  Corsica, 
Venice  and  Beneventum  were  not  held  by  the 
Franks  till  several  years  later.  ...  Of  the  na- 
ture and  extent  of  these  gifts  nothing  is  de- 
termined: that  they  did  not  carry  the  right  of 
eminent  domain  is  clear  from  the  subseiiuent 
exercise  of  acts  of  sovereignty  within  them  "ly 
the  Frankisli  monarchs ;  and  the  probability  Is, 
according  to  the  habits  of  the  times,  that  the 
properties  were  granted  only  under  some  form  of 
feudal  vassalage." — P.  Gmlwin,  Hist,  of  France- 
Ancient  (Jatd,  bk.  4,  ch.  16. — E.  Gibbon,  Decline 
and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Emjnre,  ch.  49. — "In- 
definite in  their  terms,  these  grants  were  never 
meant  by  tlie  donors  to  convey  full  dominion 
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over  the  districts — that  belonged  to  the  head  of 
the  Empire  —  but  only  as  in  the  case  of  other 
churcli  estates,  a  perpetual  usufruct  or  '  domin- 
ium utile.'  They  were,  in  fact,  mere  endow- 
ments. Nor  \v  d  the  gifts  been  ever  actually  re- 
duced into  possession." — J.  Bryce,  Tlie  llolij 
Roman  Empire,  ch.  10. 

A.  D.  774  (?). — Forgery  of  the  "  Donation  of 
Constantine." — "  Before  the  end  of  tliu  Sth  cen- 
tury some  apostolical  scribe,  perhaps  the  no- 
torious Isidore,  composed  tlie  decretals  and  the 
donation  of  Constantine,  the  two  magic  pillars  of 
tlie  spiritual  and  temi)oral  monarchy  of  tlie  jiopcs 
[see  below:  A.  I).  839-847].  Tliis  memorable 
donation  was  introduced  to  the  world  by  an 
epistle  of  Adrian  1.,  who  exhorts  Cliarlemagiie 
to  imitate  the  liberality  and  revive  tlic  name  of 
the  great  C'onstanf'ne.  According  to  the  legend, 
the  first  of  tlie  C  ristian  emperors  was  healed  of 
the  leprosy,  anc'  luritied  in  the  waters  of  bap- 
tism, by  St.  Silvester,  the  Uoiium  bishop;  and 
never  was  physician  more  gloriously  recom- 
pensed. His  royal  proselyte  witlidrew  from  the 
seat  and  patrimony  of  St.  Peter,  declared  his 
resolution  of  founding  a  new  capital  in  tlie  East; 
and  resigned  to  the  popes  the  free  and  perpetual 
sovereignty  of  Rome,  Italy,  and  the  provinces 
of  the  West.  This  fiction  was  productive  of  the 
most  beneficial  effects.  Tlie  Greek  princes  were 
convicted  of  tlie  guilt  of  usurpation;  and  the 
revolt  of  Gregory  was  the  claim  of  his  lawful 
inheritance.  The  popes  were  delivered  from 
their  (ieht  of  gratitude ;  and  the  nominal  gifts  of 
the  Carlovingiaiis  were  no  more  than  the  just 
and  irrevocable  restitution  of  a  scanty  portion  of 
the  ecclesiastical  State." — E.  Gibbon,  DecUiicaml 
Fall  of  the  liomaii  Empire,  eh.  49. — "  But  tliis  is 
not  all,  although  this  is  what  historians,  in  ad- 
miration of  its  splendid  audacity,  have  chiefiy 
dwelt  upon.  The  edict. proceeds  to  grant  to  tlie 
Komi>n  iiontiff  and  his  clergy  a  series  of  dignities 
and  privileges,  all  of  them  enjoyed  by  the  em- 
peror and  his  senate,  all  of  them  shewing  tlie 
same  desire  to  make  the  pontifical  a  copy  of  the 
imperial  offlce.  The  Pope  is  to  inhabit  the 
Lateran  palace,  to  wear  the  diadem,  tlie  collar, 
the  purple  cloak,  to  carry  the  scejitre,  and  to  be 
attended  by  a  body  of  chamberlains.  .  .  .  The 
practice  of  kissing  the  Pope's  foot  was  adopted 
in  imitation  of  the  old  imperial  court.  It  was 
afterwards  revived  by  the  German  Emperors. " — 
J.  Bryce,  The  Uoly  Roman  Empire,  ch,  7,  and 
foot-note. 

Also  in:  M.  Gosselin,  The.  Potter  of  the  Pope 
in  the  Middle  Aqes,  v.  1,  p.  317. —  E.  P.  Hender- 
son, tkleet  Historical  Doc's  of  the  Middle  Ages,  bk. 
8,  no.  3. 

A.  D.  800. —  The  giving  of  the  Roman  im- 
perial crown  to  Charlemagne.  See  Gkumanv  : 
A.  D.  087--«00;  and  800. 

A.  D.  316-1073. — The  succession  of  Popes. — 
Stephen  IV.  (or  V.),  A.  I).  816-817;  Paschal  I., 
817-824;  Eugene  II.,  824-837;  Valentine,  837; 
Gregory  IV.,  827-84-4;  Sergius  II.,  844-847;  Leo 
IV.,  847-855;  Benedict  III.,  855-858;  Nicliolas  I., 
858-867;  Hadrian  II.,  807-872;  John  VIII.,  872- 
882;  Marinus,  882-884;  Hadrian  III.,  884^85; 
Stephen  V.  (or  VI.),  885-891;  Forraosus,  891- 
890;  Boniface  VL,  890;  Stephen  VI.  (or  VII.), 
890-897;  Uomanus,  897-898;  Theodore  II.,  898; 
John  IX.,  898-900;  Benedict  IV.,  900-903;  Leo 
v.,  903;  Sergius  III.,  904-911:  Anastasius  III., 
911-918;    Lando,    913-914;    John   X.,    914-928; 


1^0  VI.,  928-929;  Stephen  VII.  (or  VIII.),  929- 
931;  John  XL,  931-930;  Leo  VII.,  936-939; 
Stephen  VIII.  (or  IX.),  939-942:  Marinus  II., 
943-946;  AgapetusII.,  940-956;  John  XII.,  956- 
904;  Leo  VIII.,  anlipope,  963-965;  Benedict  V., 
904-905;  John  XIII. ,  965-973;  Bene<liet  VI. , 
972-974;  Donus  II.,  974-975;  Benedict  VII., 
975-984;  John  XIV.,  984-985;  John  XV.,  985- 
996;  Gregory  v.,  996-999;  John  XVI.,  antipope, 
997-998;  Sylvester  II.,  999-1003;  John  XVII., 
1003;  John  XVIII.,  1003-1009;  Sergius  IV., 
1009-1012;  Benedict  VIII.,  1012-1024;  John 
XIX..  1024-1033;  Benedict  IX.,  1033-1044;  Syl- 
vester III.,  antipope,  1044;  Gregory  VI.,  104-4- 
1040; Clement  IL,  1040-1047;  Benedict  IX.,  1047- 
1048;  Damasus  II.,  1048;  Leo  IX.,  1049-1054; 
Victor  II.,  105.5-1057;  Stephen  IX.  (or  X.),  1057- 
1058;  Benedict  X.,  antipope,  1058-1059;  Nicho- 
las IL,  1058-1001;  Alexander  II. ,  1001-1073. 

A.  D.  829-847.  — The  False  Decretals.— 
' '  There  existed  in  each  of  the  national  chui-chcs, 
a  collection  of  ecclesiastical  laws,  or  canons, 
which  were  made  use  of  as  circumstances  re- 
([uired.  One  of  these  collections  was  in  use  in 
Spain  as  early  as  the  sixth  century,  and  was  sub- 
sequently attributed  to  Isidore,  Bishop  of  Seville. 
Towards  the  middle  of  the  ninth  century,  a  new 
recension  of  these  canons  appeared  in  France, 
based  upon  the  so-called  Isidorian  collection, 
but  into  whicli  many  spurious  fragments,  bor- 
rowed from  private  collections  and  bearing  upon 
their  face  incontestable  evidence  of  the  ignorance 
of  tlieir  authors,  had  been  introduced.  This  re- 
cension contained  also  a  number  of  forged  docu- 
ments. There  were,  altogether,  above  a  hun- 
dred spurious  decrees  of  jiopes,  from  Clement  to 
Damasus  (A.  I).  384),  not  to  mention  some  of 
other  popes,  and  many  false  canons  of  councils. 
It  also  contained  the  forged  Deed  of  Donation 
ascribed  to  Constantino  [see  above:  A.  D.  774  ?]. 
However,  these  decretals,  which,  as  tliey  stand, 
are  now  proved,  botli  by  intrinsic  and  extrinsic 
arguments,  to  be  impudent  forgeries,  are  never- 
theless, in  matter  of  fact,  tlie  real  utterances  of 
popes,  though  not  of  those  to  whom  they  are 
ascribed,  and  hence  the  forgery  is,  o»  the  whole, 
one  of  chronological  location,  and  does  not  affect 
tlieir  essential  character." — .1.  Alzog,  Manual  of 
Universtd  Church  Ilistory,  r.  2,  p.  195.  —  "Var- 
ious opinions  exist  as  to  the  time  at  which  this 
collection  was  made,  and  the  precise  date  of  its 
publieatiop.  !Mabillon  supposes  tlie  coiiiiiilation 
to  have  been  made  about  A.  D.  785 ;  and  in  this 
oiiiuion  he  is  followed  by  others.  But  the  collec- 
tion did  not  appear  until  after  the  death  of  Char- 
lemagne. Some  think  that  these  Decretals  can- 
not be  of  an  earlier  date  than  829,  and  Blondel 
supposed  that  he  discovered  in  tliem  traces  of 
tlic  acts  of  a  council  at  Paris  held  in  that  year. 
Alltliat  can  be  determined  is  that  most  probably 
the  Decretals  were  first  published  in  France,  per- 
haps at  Wayence,  about  the  middle  of  tlie  nintli 
century;  but  it  is  impossible  to  discover  their 
real  autlior.  The  spuriousness  of  these  De- 
cretals was  first  exposed  by  the  Magdeburg 
Centuriators,  with  a  degree  of  historical  and  criti- 
cal acumen  beyond  the  age  in  which  tliey  lived. 
The  Jesuit  Turrianus  endeavoured,  but  in  vain, 
to  defend  the  spurious  documents  against  this 
attack.  ...  Of  these  Epistles  none  (except  two, 
which  appear  on  other  grounds  to  be  spurious) 
were  ever  heard  of  before  the  ninth  century. 
They  contain  a  vast  number  of   anachronismn 
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nnd  hlstoricnl  inftcciiriicips.  Passages  are  quoted 
from  mon-  rpct'nt  writings.  iiicliKiiiiK  the  Vul- 
pnto,  (ircordiii);  to  tlie  version  of  Jerome;  and, 
iiltliouKli  the  several  Ejiistles  profess  to  liave 
been  written  by  ililTereiit  iiontilTs.  tlie  style  is 
inanifestiv  nniforin,  and  often  very  barbarous, 
8ueh  as  could  not  have  proceeded  from  Itomnn 
writers  of  the  first  century.  .  .  .  The  .success  of 
this  foru'cry  woidd  apjienr  incredible,  did  we  not 
take  into  account  the  weak  and  confused  govern- 
ment of  the  successors  of  Charlemagne,  in  whose 
time  it  was  iiromulgated ;  the  want  of  critical 
acumen  and  resources  in  that  age;  the  skill  with 
which  the  pontifTs  made  u.se  of  the  Decretals 
only  by  degrees;  and  the  great  authority  and 
power "po.s.sessed  by  the  Homan  i)ontifTs  in  these 
times.  The  name  of  Isidore  also  served  to  rcc- 
onunend  these  documents,  many  persons  being 
ready  to  believe  that  they  were  in  fact  only  a 
completion  of  the  genuine  collection  of  Isidore, 
which  was  highly  esteemed.  .  .  .  The  unknown 
compiler  was  subseciuently  called  Pseudo-Isi- 
dorus."— ,1.  K.  Kiddie,  Jliat.  of  the  Papacy,  v.  1, 
;);).  4().')-407. 

Ai.so  tn:  a.  Neander,  General  Hint,  of  the 
Chrixthin  Heli'/ioii  and  C/iuirli,  r.  Q  (Ho/in'n  eil.), 
pp,  2-8.— II.  11.  Jlilman,  Hint,  if  Latin.  Chrin- 
tianiti/,  hk.  .5,  ch.  4.— M.  Oo.sselin,  The  Power  of 
the  Poy.,  V.  1,  p.  817. —.1.  X.  Jlurphv,  The  Chair 
of  Petn:  eh.  9.— II.  C!.  Lea,  Studies  'in  Ch.  Hint., 
;</>.  4:i-70.— P.  SchalT,  Hist,  of  the  Christian 
Chiireh,  r.  4,  eh.  4,  wet.  (iO. 

A.  D.  887-1046.—  Demoralization  of  the 
Church.— Degradation  of  the  Holy  See.— Re- 
forms of  the  Emperor,  Henry  III. — "  No  exag- 
geration is  possible  of  thedemondized  state  into 
which  the  Christian  world,  and  especially  the 
Cluirch  of  Home,  had  fallen  in  the  years  that 
followed  tlu^  extinction  of  the  Carlovingiau  line 
(A.  1).  887).  The  tenth  century  is  even  known 
among  Protestants  '  par  excellence  '  as  the  siecu- 
lum  obscurum,  and  IJaronius  expresses  its  por- 
tentous corruption  in  the  vivid  remark  that 
Christ  was  as  if  asleef)in  the  vessel  of  the  Church. 
'  Tlie  infannes  prevalent  among  the  clergy  of  the 
time,' says  fir.  liowden  [Lifeof  Ilildebrand],  'as 
denounced  by  Damiani  and  others,  are  to  be  al- 
luded lo,  not  detailed.'  .  .  .  When  Ilildebrand 
was  a|)pointed  to  the  monastery  of  St.  Paul  at 
Home,  he  found  Iheoflicesof  devotion  systemati- 
cally neglected,  the  house  of  prayer  defiled  by 
the  sheep  and  cattle  who  found  their  way  in  and 
out  through  its  l)roken  doors,  and  the  monks, 
contrary  to  all  monastic  rule,  attended  in  their 
refectory  by  women.  The  cxcu.  '  lor  these 
irregularities  was  the  distitution  to  which  the 
)\()ly  house  was  reduced  by  the  predator)'  bands  of 
Campagna;  but  when  the  monastic  bodies  were 
rich,  as  was  the  case  in  Germany,  matters  were 
worse  instead  of  better.  ...  At  the  close  of  the 
ninth  cent\iry,  Stephen  VI.  dragged  the  body  of 
an  olmoxious  predecessor  from  the  grave,  and, 
after  subjecting  it  to  a  mock  trial,  cut  off  its 
head  and  three  lingers,  and  threw  it  into  the  Tiber. 
ilc  himself  was  subsequently  deposed,  and 
strangled  in  prison.  In  the  years  that  followed, 
the  power  of  electing  to  the  popedom  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  intriguing  and  licentious  Theo- 
dora, and  her  equally  unprincipled  daughters, 
Theodora  and  Marozia  [see  Home;  A.  D.  003- 
964].  These  women,  members  of  a  patrician 
family,  by  their  arts  and  beauty,  obtained  an  un- 
bounded influence  over  the  aristocratic  tyrants 


of  the  city.  One  of  the  Theodoras  advanced  a 
lover,  and  Jlarozia  a  son,  to  tlie  popedom.  The 
gran<lson  of  the  latter,  Octaviau,  succeeding  to 
her  power,  as  well  as  to  the  civil  government  of 
tlie  city,  elevated  himself,  on  the  death  of  the 
tlien  Poi)e,  to  the  apostolic  chair,  at  the  age  of 
eighteen,  under  the  title  of  John  XII.  (A.  D. 
iir/O).  His  career  was  in  keeiiing  with  8\icli  a 
commencement.  'The  Laterau  Palace,'  says  Mr. 
Uowden,  '  was  disgmccd  by  l)e('onnng  a  recep- 
tacle for  courtezans;  and  decent  females  were 
terrified  from  pilgrimages  to  the  threshold  of  the 
Ajiostles  by  the  rei)orts  whii;h  were  spread 
abroad  of  the  lawless  impurity  rmd  violence  of 
their  representative  and  successor.'  ...  At 
length  he  was  carried  off  by  a  rapid  illness,  or  by 
the  conse<iuences  of  a  blow  received  in  the  prose- 
cution of  his  intrigues.  Honiface  VII  (A.  I). 
974),  in  the  space  of  a  few  weeks  after  his  eleva- 
tion, plundered  the  trea.sury  and  ba.silica  of  St. 
Peter  of  all  he  could  conveuientlv  carry  off,  and 
tied  to  Constantinople.  John  XVIlt.  (.V.  I). 
lOOH)  expressed  his  readiness,  for  a  sum  (if  money 
from  the  Emperor  Pasil,  to  recognize  ;he  right 
of  the  Greek  Patriarch  to  the  title  of  ecumenical 
or  iMuversal  bishop,  and  the  consequent  degrada- 
tion of  his  own  see;  and  was  only  prevented  by 
the  general  indignation  excited  by  the  report  of 
his  Intention.  Heuedict  IX.  (A.  I).  10!i3)  waa 
consecrated  Pope,  according  to  some  authorities, 
at  the  age  of  ten  or  twelve  years,  and  became 
notorious  for  adulteries  and  murders.  At  length 
he  resolved  on  marrying  his  first  cousin;  and, 
when  her  father  woidd  not  assent  except  on  the 
condition  of  his  resigning  the  popedom,  he  sold 
it  for  a  large  sum,  and  consecrated  the  purchaser 
as  his  successor.  Such  are  a  few  of  the  most 
piominent  features  of  the  ecclesiasticil  history  of 
tliese  dreadful  times,  when,  in  the  words  of  St. 
IJruno,  '  the  world  lay  in  wickedness,  holiness 
had  disapiieared,  justice  had  perished,  and  truth 
had  been  buried ;  Simon  !Magws  lording  it  over 
>lie  Chiu'ch,  whose  bishops  and  priests  were 
given  to  luxury  and  fornication.'  Had  we  lived 
in  such  deplorable  times  as  have  been  above  de- 
scribed ...  we  shoidd  have  felt  for  certain, 
that  if  it  was  possible  to  retrieve  the  Church,  it 
must  be  by  some  external  power;  she  was  lielp- 
less  and  resourceless;  and  the  civil  power  must 
interfere,  or  there  was  no  hope.  So  thought  the 
young  and  zealous  emperor,  Henry  III.  (A.  D. 
1039),  who,  though  unliajipily  far  from  a  i)erfect 
character,  yet  deeply  felt  tlie  shame  to  which  the 
Immaculate  Bride  was  exposed,  aud  determined 
with  his  own  light  hand  to  work  her  deliverance. 
.  .  .  This  well-meaning  prince  did  begin  that 
reformation  which  ended  in  the  purification  and 
monarchical  estate  of  the  Church.  He  held  a 
Council  of  his  Bishops  in  1047 ;  in  it  he  passed  a 
^decree  that  '  Whosoever  should  make  any  office 
*or  station  In  the  Church  a  subject  of  purchase  or 
sale,  should  suffer  deprivation  and  be  visited 
with  excommunication ; '  at  the  same  time,  with 
regard  to  his  own  future  conduct,  he  solemnly 
pledged  himself  as  follows: — '  As  God  has  freely 
of  "'s  mere  mercy  liestowed  upon  me  the  crown 
of  empire,  so  will  I  give  freely  and  without 
price  all  things  that  pertain  unto  His  religion.' 
This  was  his  first  act ;  but  he  was  aware  that  the 
work  of  reform,  to  be  thoroughly  executed,  must 
proceed  from  Rome,  as  the  centre  of  the  ecclesi- 
astical commonwealth,  aud  he  determined,  upon 
those  imperial  precedents  and  feudal  principles 
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whicli  Clmrlcmagno  had  Introduced,  himself  to 
appoint  a  Pope,  wlio  sliould  l)c  tlio  instrument 
of  liis  general  reformation.  Tlie  reigning  Pope 
at  tliis  time  was  Gregory  VI.,  and  lie  introduces 
lis  to  so  curious  a  liistory  tliat  we  .sliall  devote 
some  sentences  to  it.  Gregory  was  tlie  identical 
personage  wlio  had  ho\ight  tlie  paiial  ollice  of 
tlie  prolligate  Benedict  IX.  for  a  large  sum,  and 
WHS  consecrated  hy  him,  and  yet  he  was  far 
from  a  bad  sort  of  man  after  all.  .  .  .  He  had 
hecii  known  in  the  world  as  .John  Gratianiis; 
and  at  the  time  of  his  promotion  was  arch-priest 
of  Home.  '  He  was  considered,' says  Mr.  How- 
den,  '  in  those  bad  times  more  than  ordinarily 
religious;  lie  had  lived  free  from  the  gross  vices 
l)y  which  the  clergy  wore  too  generally  dis- 
graced.' ...  Ho  could  not  be  quite  said  to  have 
come  into  actual  possession  of  his  purchase;  for 
Benedict,  his  predecessor,  who  sold  it  to  liim, 
being  disappointed  in  his  intended  bride,  re- 
turned to  Koine  after  an  absence  of  three  ijKmtlis, 
and  resumed  his  pontitical  station,  while  the 
party  of  his  intended  father-in-law  had  had  siilli- 
cient  intliieiice  to  create  a  Pope  of  their  own, 
■lolin,  Bishop  of  Sabina,  who  paid  a  high  price 
for  Ills  elevation,  and  toolt  the  title  of  Sylvester 
III.  And  thus  there  were  three  self-styled  Popes 
at  once  in  tlic  IIolj'  City,  Benedict  performing 
his  sacred  functions  at  the  Latcran,  Gregory  at 
St.  Peter's,  and  Sylvester  at  Santa  JIaria  Jlag- 
giore.  Gregory,  however,  after  a  time,  seemed 
to  preiiondeiiite  over  his  antagonists ;  he  main- 
tained a  body  of  troops,  and  witli  tliese  he  sup- 
pressed the  suburban  robbers  who  molested  tlie 
pilgrims.  Expelling  them  from  the  sacred  limits 
of  St.  Peter's,  he  carried  his  arms  further,  till  he 
had  cleared  tlie  neighbouring  towns  and  roads  of 
tliese  marauders.  .  .  .  This  was  the  point  of 
time  at  which  the  Imperial  Keformer  made  his 
visitation  of  the  Church  and  See  of  the  Apostles. 
He  came  into  Italy  in  tlie  autumn  of  1U46,  and 
held  a  Couneil  at  Sutri,  a  town  about  thirty  miles 
to  the  north  of  Home.  Gregory  was  allowed  to 
preside ;  and,  when  under  his  auspices  the  abdi- 
cation of  Benedict  had  been  recorded,  and  Syl- 
vester had  been  stripped  of  his  sacerdotal  rank 
and  shut  up  in  a  monastery  for  life,  Gregory's 
own  turn  came"  and  he  was  jiersuaded  to  pro- 
nounce a  sentence  of  condemnation  upon  liim.self 
and  to  vacate  the  pontitical  chair.  "Tlie  new 
Pope  whom  the  Emperor  gave  to  the  Church 
instead  of  Gregory  VI.,  Clement  II.,  a  man  of 
excellent  character,  died  within  the  year.  Dama- 
sus  II.  also,  who  was  his  second  nomination, 
died  in  three  or  four  weeks  after  his  formal 
assumption  of  his  pontifical  duties.  Bruno, 
Bishop  of  Toul,  was  his  third  choice.  .  .  .  And 
now  we  are  arrived  at  the  moment  when  the 
State  reformer  struck  his  foot  against  the  hidden 
rock.  ...  He  liad  chosen  a  Pope,  but  '  quis 
custodial  ipsos  custodes"?  What  was  to  keep 
fast  tliat  Pope  in  that  very  view  of  the  relation 
of  the  State  to  the  ChurcTi,  that  plausible  Eras- 
tianism,  as  it  has  since  been  called,  which  he 
adopted  himself?  What  is  to  secure  the  Pope 
from  the  iiil'iuences  of  some  Hildebrand  at  his 
elbow,  who,  a  young  man  himself,  shall  rehearse, 
in  the  person  of  his  superior,  that  part  which  he 
is  one  day  to  play  in  his  own,  as  Gregory  VII.  V 
Such  was  the  very  fact;  Hildebrand  was  with 
Leo,  and  thus  commences  the  ecclesiastical 
career  of  that  wonderful  man." — J.  H.  Newman, 
Esmy»  Critical  and  Historical,  v.  2,  2'P-  255-265. 


—See,  also,  Rome:  A.  D.  063-10,57;  and  Gku- 
M.XNV;  A.  I).  9T;M122. 

A.  D.  1053.— Naples  and  Sicily  granted  as 
fiefs  of  the  Church  to  the  sons  of  Tancred  — 
the  Normans.  See  IiAi.v  (Soitiikun);  A.  I). 
1(100-1000. 

A.  D.  1054. —  The  Filioque  Controversy.— 
.Separation  of  the  Orthodox  (Greek)  Church. 
See  Filioque  Controversy  ;  also.CiiRisTiAniTy : 
A.  I).  H:iO-1054. 

A.  D.  1056-1122.- Hildebrand  and  Henry  IV. 
—  The  imperious  pontifical  reign  of  Gregory 
VII. —  Empire  and  Papacy  in  conflict. —  The 
War  of  Investitures. —  "  Son  of  a  Tuscan  carpen- 
ter, but.  as  his  name  shows,  of  German  origin, 
Hildebrand  had  been  from  childhood  a  monk  in  the 
nionasteiyof  Sta  >Iaria,  on  Jlount  Aventinc,  at 
Home,  where  his  uncle  was  abbot,  and  where  he 
became  the  pupil  of  a  learned  Benedictine  arch- 
bishop, the  famous  Laurentiiis  of  Anialfi,  and 
formed  a  tender  friendship  witli  ,St.  Odilon  of 
Cluny  [or  Clugny].  Having  early  attached  him- 
self to  the  virtuous  Pope  Gregory  VI.,  it  was 
with  indignation  that  ho  saw  him  confoiiiided 
with  two  unworthy  competitors,  and  deposed  to- 
gether with  them  by  the  arbitrary  intluenco  of 
the  emperor  at  Sutri.  lie  followed  the  exiled 
pontilf  to  Prance,  and,  after  his  death,  went  to 
enrol  himself  nmong  the  monks  of  Cluny,  where 
he  had  previously  resided,  and  wliere,  according 
to  several  writers,  he  held  the  ofllce  of  ]irior. 
During  a  part  of  his  }()utli,  liowever,  he  must 
have  lived  at  the  German  Court,  where  he  made 
a  great  impression  on  the  Emperor  Henry  III., 
and  on  the  best  bishops  of  the  country,  by  the 
eloipience  of  his  preaching.  ...  It  was  at  Cluny 
that  Hildebrand  met,  in  1040,  the  new  Pope, 
Bruno,  Bishop  of  T(ml.  .  .  .  Bruno  liim.self  had 
been  a  monk:  his  cousin,  tlie  Emperor  Henry 
III.,  had,  by  his  own  autliority,  caused  liim  to 
be  elected  at  Worms,  December  104S,  and  pro- 
claimed under  tlie  name  of  Leo  IX.  Hildebrand, 
seeing  him  already  clothed  with  the  pontifical 
purple,  reproached  him  for  having  accepted  the 
government  of  the  Church,  and  advised  him  to 
guard  ecclesiastical  liberty  by  being  canonically 
elected  at  Rome.  Bruno  yielded  to  this  salutary 
remonstrance;  laying  aside  the  purple  and  the 
pontifical  ornaments,  he  caused  Hildebrand  to 
accompany  him  to  Rome,  where  his  election  was 
solemnly  renewed  by  tlio  Roman  clergy  and 
people.  This  was  the  first  blow  given  to  the 
usurped  authoiity  of  the  emperor.  From  that 
moment  Hildebrand  was  withdrawn  from  Cluny 
by  the  Pope,  in  spite  of  the  strong  resistance  of 
the  Abbot  St.  Hugh.  Created  Cardinal  Sulxlca- 
con  of  the  Roman  Church,  and  Abbot  of  San 
Paolo  fuori  lo  Mura,  he  went  on  steadily  towards 
the  end  he  had  in  view.  Guided  by  his  advice, 
Leo  IX.,  after  having  renewed  his  courage  at 
Monte  Cassino,  prepared  several  decrees  of  formal 
condemnation  against  the  sale  of  benefices  and 
against  the  marriage  of  priests ;  and  these  decrees 
were  fulminated  in  a  series  of  councils  on  both 
sides  the  Alps,  at  Rome,  Verceil,  Mayence,  and 
Reims.  The  enemy,  till  then  cnlni  in  the  midst 
of  his  usurped  rule,  felt  himself  sharply  wounded. 
Nevertheless,  the  simoniacal  bishops,  accom- 
jilices  or  authors  of  all  the  evils  the  Pope  wished 
to  cure,  pretended  as  well  as  they  could  not  to 
understand  the  natui  and  drift  of  the  pontiff's 
act.  They  hoped  time  would  be  their  friend; 
but  they  were  lioon   undeceived.    Among  the 
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many  assemblies  convoked  ami  presided  over  by 
Pope  Leo  IX.,  tbe  Council  of  Heiiiis,  held  in 
1094,  W11.S  tlie  most  inipoitiuit.  .  .  .  Henry  I., 
King  of  Fninoe,  opposed  llie  lioldinjn  of  this 
Council  with  all  his  niijrht.  .  .  .  The  Pope  stood 
Lis  ground:  he  was  only  able  to  gather  round 
him  twenty  bisliops;  but,  on  tlie  otlier  hand, 
there  came  lifty  Henedicline  abbots.  Thanks  to 
their  si)pt)ort,  energetic  canons  were  i)rom\d- 
gated  against  the  two  great  scandals  of  the  time, 
and  several  guilty  prelates  were  dcpos<>d.  Tlie^ 
went  still  further;  a  decree  pronounced  by  tins 
Council  vindicated,  for  the  lirst  time  in  many 
years,  tlie  freedom  of  ecclesiastical  elections,  t)y 
Jiedaring  tliat  no  ])romotion  to  tlie  cjiiscopate 
should  lie  valid  witliout  the  clioicc  of  the  clergy 
and  pco|)le.  This  was  tlie  lirst  signal  of  the 
struggle  for  the  enfrancliisemeut  of  the  Church, 
and  the  tir.'it  token  of  the  preponderating  iullu- 
ence  of  Ilildebrand.  From  that  time  all  was 
changed.     A  new  siiirit  breathed  on  tlie  ('liureli 

—  anew  life  tlirilled  the  heart  of  the  papacy. 
.  .  .  Van(|uislied  and  made  prisoner  by  tlic  Nor- 
mans—  not  yet,  as  under  St.  Gregory  VII., 
transformed  intodevotedcliampinns  of  the  Church 

—  Leo  IX.  vanquished  them,  in  turn,  by  force  of 
courage  and  lioliness,  and  wrested  from  them 
their  nrst  oatli  of  fidelity  to  tlie  Holy  See  while 
granting  to  them  a  first  investiture  of  their  con- 
quests. Deatli  claimed  the  iiontiir  wlien  he  had 
reigned  live  years.  ...  At  the  moment  when 
tlie  struggle  between  the  iiapncy  and  the  Western 
emiiire  became  open  and  terrible,  the  East,  by  a 
mysterious  decree;  of  Providence,  Anally  sepa- 
rated itself  from  Catholic  unity.  .  .  .  Tne  sciiism 
was  completed  by  Alichael  Cerularius,  wliom  the 
Emperor  Constantine  Mononiachius  had  jiiaced, 
in  lO-tiJ,  on  the  patriarclial  throne.  The  separa- 
tion took  place  under  the  vain  pretext  of  Greek 
and  Latin  observances  on  the  subject  of  un- 
leavened bread,  of  strangled  meats,  and  of  tlio 
singing  of  tlie  Alleluia.  .  .  .  Leo  IX.  lieiugdead, 
the  Uonians  wisiied  to  elect  Ilildebrand,  and  only 
renounced  their  project  at  his  most  earnest  en- 
treaties. He  then  hastened  to  cross  the  Alps,  and 
directed  his  steps  to  Gennany  [1054],  provided 
with  full  authority  from  the  Homan  clergy  and 
people  to  choose,  under  the  eyes  of  the  Emperor 
llenry  III.,  whoever,  among  the  prelates  of  the 
empire,  tliat  jirince  should  judge  most  worthy 
of  tlie  tiara.  .  .  .  Ilildebrand  selected  Gebharif, 
Uishop  of  Eichstadt;  and  in  spite  of  the  em- 
jieror,  who  desired  to  keep  near  liim  a  bishop 
who  enjoyed  his  entire  coniidence  —  in  spite  even 
of  Gebhai-d  himself — he  carried  him  oif  to  Home, 
where,  according  to  the  ancient  custom,  tlie 
clergy  procteded  to  his  election  under  the  name 
of  Victor  11.  Tbe  new  Pope,  at  tlie  risk  of  liis 
life,  adhered  to  the  counsels  of  Ilildebrand,  and 
continued  the  war  made  by  his  predeccs.sor  on 
simouiaeal  bisliops  and  married  i>riests.  ...  At 
this  crisis  [October,  1050]  the  Emi)eror  llenry  III. 
died  in  the  llower  of  his  age,  leaving  tlie  tiirono 
of  Germany  to  his  only  son,  a  child  of  si.x  years 
old,  but  already  elected  and  crowned  — the 
regent  being  liis  mother,  the  Empress  Agnes. 
.  .  .  Victor  II.  had  sciircelv  followed  the  em- 
peror to  the  tomb  [.luly,  10,57]  when  the  Roman 
clergy  hastened,  for  the  lirst  time,  to  elect  a  Pope 
without  any  imperial  iiiterven*ion.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  Ilildebrand,  the  unanimous clioice  of  tlie 
electors  fixed  on  the  foniier  chancellor  and  legate 
at  ConBtautinopIo  of  Leo  IX.,  on  Frederic,  monk 


and  abbot  of  Monto  Cassino,"  raised  to  the 
throne  liy  the  name  of  Stephen,  sometimes  num- 
bered as  tlie  ninth,  but  generally  as  the  tenth 
Pojie  of  tliat  name.  —  Count  de  Montalambert, 
r/ie  MonkK  of  the  M'est,  bk.  10,  ch.  3  (r.  6).— 
Steplien  X.  died  in  the  year  following  his  elec- 
tion, and  again  tlie  jiapal  chair  was  tilled  during 
the  absence  of  Ilildebrand  from  Home.  The  new 
Pope,  wlio  took  the  name  of  Benedict  X.,  was 
obnoxious  to  the  reforming  party,  of  which  Ilil- 
debrand was  tlie  head,  and  the  validity  of  his 
election  was  denied.  AVitli  the  support  of  the 
imperial  court  in  Germany,  Gerard,  Bishop  of 
Florence,  was  raised  to  tlie  throne,  as  Nicholas 
II.,  and  his  rival  gave  way  to  him.  Niciiolas  II., 
dying  in  1001,  was  succeeded  by  Alexander  II. 
elected  equally  under  Ilildebrand's  influence. 
On  tlie  death  of  Alexander  in  1073,  Ilildebrand 
himself  was  forced  against  Ids  will,  to  accept  the 
papal  tiara.  lie  "knew  well  the  difficulties  that 
woul.l  beset  one  who  should  endeavour  to  govern 
the  Church  as  became  an  uprigiit  and  conscien- 
tious Pope.  Hence,  dreading  tlie  responsibility, 
he  protested,  but  to  no  i)urpose,  against  his  own 
elevation  to  tlie  papal  throne.  .  .  .  Shrinking 
from  its  onerous  duties,  Gregory  thought  he  saw 
one  way  still  ojieu  by  which  he  might  escape  the 
burden.  The  last  decree  on  \ia\m\  elections  con- 
tained an  article  reciuiring  tliat  tbe  Poiic-elect 
should  receive  the  approval  of  the  Emperor  of 
Germany.  Gregory,  who  still  assumed  only  the 
title  of  'Bishop-elect  of  Koine, '  notified  Henry 
IV.,  King  of  Germany  and  Emperor-elect,  of 
what  had  taken  place,  and  begged  him  not  to 
ajiprove  tbe  action  or  confirm  tlie  choice  of  the 
Komans.  'But  should  you,'  he  went  on  to  say, 
'deny  my  jrayer,  I  beg  to  assure  you  that  I 
shall  most  certainly  not  allow  your  scandalous 
and  notorious  excesses  to  go  unpunislied.' 
Several  historians,  putting  this  bold  declaration 
beside  the  decree  of  Nicholas  II.  (A.  D.  1059), 
which  went  on  the  assumjition  that  the  King  of 
Germany  did  not  enjoy  tlie  right  of  approving 
tlie  Pope-elect  until  after  ho  liad  been  crowned 
Emperor,  and  then,  only  by  a  concession  made 
to  himself  personally,  liavo  pronounced  it  suppo- 
sitious. But  when  it  is  recollected  that  its 
authenticity  rests  upon  the  combined  testimony 
of  Bonizo,  Bishop  of  Sutri,  tlie  friend  of  Ililde- 
brand, and  of  ■\Villiam,  abbot  of  Jletz,  as  well  as 
on  the  authority  of  the  Acta  Vaticana,  it  is  diffl- 
cult  to  see  how  the  objection  can  be  sustained. 
.  .  .  llenry  IV.,  on  receiving  news  '1'  Ililde- 
brand's election,  sent  Count  Eberhard,  of  Nellen- 
burg,  as  his  plenipotentiary  to  Koine  to  protest 
against  the  proceeding.  The  politic  Ilildebrand 
was  careful  not  to  be  taken  at  a  disadva.itage. 
'I  have  indeed'  said  he,  'been  elected  bv  the 
people,  but  against  my  own  will.  I  would  not, 
however,  allow  myself  to  be  forced  to  take 
priest's  orders  until  my  election  sliould  have  been 
ratified  b)'  the  king  and  tlie  princes  of  Germany.' 
Lambert  of  Heisfeld  informs  us  that  Henry  was 
so  pleased  with  tills  manner  of  speecli  that  he 
gave  orders  to  allow  the  consecration  to  go  on, 
and  the  ceremony  was  accordingly  performed  on 
the  Feast  of  the  Purification  in  the  following  year 
(A.  D.  1074).  This  is  tlie  last  instance  of  a  papal 
election  being  ratified  by  an  emperor.  .  .  .  Out 
of  resi>;et  to  tlie  memory  of  Gregory  VI.,  his 
former  friend  and  master,  Hildebrand,  on  ascend- 
ing the  papal  throne,  »ook  the  ever-illustrious 
name  of  Gregory  VII." — J.  Alzog,  Manual  of 
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Uninerml  Churdi  Hist.,  v.  3,  pp.  347-348.— 
"From  Ihe  moat  remote  Christian  nntiqiiity,  tlie 
marriftge  of  clergymen  had  been  regnrdea  with 
tlie  dislike,  anil  their  celibacy  rewarded  by  the 
commen(lrttion,  of  the  people.  .  .  .  Thiij  prevail- 
ing sentiment  had  ripened  Into  a  customary  law, 
and  the  observance  of  that  ciistom  hnd  been  en- 
forced by  edicts  and  menaces,  by  rewards  and 
])enaltie9.  Hut  nature  had  triumphed  over  tra- 
dition, and  had  proved  too  strong  f')r  CJoimcils 
and  for  Pojtes.  When  Ilildebranil  ascended  the 
chair  first  occupied  by  a  married  Apostle,  his 
spirit  burned  within  him  to  see  that  marriage 
held  in  her  impure  and  unhallowed  bonds  a  large 
proportion  of  tlioso  who  ministered  at  the  altar, 
and  who  handled  there  the  very  substance  of  the 
incarnate  Deity.  It  was  a  profanation  well 
adapted  to  arouse  the  jealousy,  not  less  than  to 
wound  tlie  conscience,  of  the  Pontiff.  Secular 
cares  suited  ill  with  the  stern  duties  of  a  theo- 
cratic; ministry.  Domestic  affections  would  choke 
or  enervate  in  them  that  corporate  jiassion 
whicli  might  otherwise  be  directed  with  unmiti- 
gated ardour  towards  their  chief  and  centre. 
Clerical  celibacy  would  exhibit  to  those  who  trod 
the  outer  courts  of  the  great  Christian  temp'e, 
the  impressive  and  subjugating  image  of  i.  u  in- 
scendental  perfection,  too  pure  not  only  for  the 
coarser  delights  of  sense,  but  even  for  the  alloy 
of  conjugal  or  parental  love.  It  would  fill  the 
world  with  adherents  of  Rome,  in  whom  every 
feeling  would  be  quenched  which  could  rival 
tlnit  sacred  allegiance.  .  .  .  Witli  such  anticipa- 
tions, Gregory,  within  a  few  weeks  from  his  ac- 
cession, convened  a  council  at  the  Lateran,  and 
proposed  a  law,  not,  os  formerly,  forbidding 
merely  the  marriage  of  priests,  but  commanding 
every  priest  to  put  away  his  wife,  and  reiiuiring 
all  laymen  to  abstain  from  any  sacred  office 
whicli" any  wedded  priest  might  presume  to  cele- 
brate. Never  was  legislative  foresight  so  veri- 
fied by  the  result.  What  the  great  Council  of 
Nicica  had  attempted  in  vain,  the  Bishops  as- 
sembled in  the  presence  of  Hildcbrand  accom- 
plished, at  his  instiince,  at  once,  elTectually,  and 
for  ever.  Liunentuble  indeed  were  the  com- 
plaints, biller  the  reproaches,  of  the  sufferers. 
Were  the  i  lost  sacred  ties  thus  to  be  torn  asun- 
der at  the  ruthless  bidding  of  an  Italian  priest  ? 
Were  men  to  become  angels,  or  were  angels  to 
be  brought  down  from  heaven  to  minister  among 
men  1  Eloquence  was  never  more  pathetic, 
more  just,  or  more  unavailing.  Prelate  after 
prelate  silenced  these  complaints  by  austere  re- 
bukes. Legate  after  legate  arrived  with  papal 
menaces  to  the  remonstrants.  ^Monks  and  al)bots 
preached  the  conlinency  they  at  least  professed. 
Kings  and  barons  laughed  over  their  cups  at 
many  a  merry  talc  of  compulsory  divorce.  !Mobs 
pelted,  hooted,  and  besmeared  with  profane  and 
.'thy  bajitisnis  the  unhappy  victims  of  pontifical 
rigour.  It  was  a  struggle  not  to  be  prolonged 
—  broker,  hearts  pined  and  died  away  in  sil(  nee. 
Expostulations  subsided  into  murmurs,  and  mur- 
murs were  drowned  in  tlie  general  shout  of  vic- 
tory. Eiglit  hundred  years  hove  since  passed 
away.  Amidst  the  wreck  of  laws,  opinions,  and 
institutions,  this  decree  of  Ilildebrand's  still  rules 
the  Latin  Church,  In  every  land  where  sacrifices 
are  offered  on  her  altars.  .  .  .  With  this  Spartan 
rigour  towards  his  odhcrents,  Gregory  combined 
i.  more  than  Athenion  address  and  audacity  to- 
wards his  rivals  and  antagonists.     So  long  as  the 


monarchs  of  the  West  might  freely  bestow  on  the 
objects  of  their  choice  the  sees  and  abbeys  of 
tlieir  states,  pai)al  dominion  could  be  but  a  pass- 
ing dream,  and  papal  independency  an  empty 
boast.  Corrupt  motives  usually  determined  that 
choice;  and  the  objects  of  it  were  but  seldom 
worthy.  Ecclesiastical  dignities  were  often  sold 
to  the  highest  bidder,  and  tlien  the  purchaser  in- 
demnified himself  by  a  use  no  less  mercenary  of 
his  own  patronage ;  or  they  were  given  as  a  re- 
ward to  some  martial  retainer,  and  the  new 
churchman  could  not  forget  that  he  had  once 
been  a  soldier.  The  cope  and  the  coat-of-niail 
were  worn  alternately.  The  same  hand  bore  the 
crucifix  in  the  holy  festival,  and  the  sword  in  the 
day  of  battle.  ...  In  the  hands  of  the  newly 
consecrated  IJisliop  was  placed  a  staff,  and  on  his 
finger  a  ring,  wliich,  received  as  they  were  from 
his  temporal  sovereign,  proclaimed  tliat  homage 
and  fealty  were  due  to  Iiini  alone.  And  thus  the 
sacerdotal  Proconsuls  of  Home  beeamc,  in  senti- 
ment at  least,  and  by  the  powerful  obligation  of 
honour,  the  vicegerents,  not  of  the  Pontifex  Max- 
imus,  but  of  the  Iniperator.  To  dissolve  this 
'trinoda  necessitas'  of  sinioniacal  preferments, 
military  service,  and  feudal  vassalage,  a  feebler 
spirit  would  have  exhorted,  negotiated,  and  com- 
promised. To  Gregory  it  belonged  to  subdue 
men  by  courage,  and  to  rule  them  by  reverence. 
Addressing  tlie  world  in  the  language  of  his  gen- 
eration, he  proclaimed  to  every  potentate,  from 
the  Baltic  to  the  Straits  of  Calpe,  that  all  human 
authority  being  holden  of  the  divine,  and  God 
liimself  having  delegated  his  own  sovereignty 
over  men  to  the  Prince  of  the  Sacred  College,  a 
divine  right  to  universal  obedience  was  the  in- 
alienable attribute  of  the  Uonian  Pontiffs.  .  .  . 
In  turning  ever  the  collection  of  the  epistles  of 
llildebrand,  we  are  every  where  met  by  this  doc- 
trine asserted  in  a  tone  of  the  calmest  dignity 
and  the  most  serene  conviction.  Thus  he  informs 
tlie  French  monarch  that  every  house  in  his 
kingdom  owed  to  Peter,  as  tlieir  father  and  pas- 
tor, an  annual  tribute  of  a  penny,  and  he  com- 
mands his  legates  to  collect  it  in  token  of  the  sub- 
jection of  France  to  the  Holy  See.  He  assures 
Solomon  the  King  of  Huugiiry,  tliat  his  terri- 
tories are  tlie  property  of  the  Holy  Konian 
Church.  Solomon  being  incredulous  aiul  refrac- 
tory, was  dethroned  by  his  competitor  for  the 
Hungarian  crown.  His  more  prudent  successor, 
Ladislaus,  acknowledged  himself  the  vassal  of 
the  Pope,  and  paid  him  tribute.  .  .  .  From 
every  part  of  the  European  continent,  Bishops 
are  summon  d  by  these  imperial  missives  to 
Home,  and  there  are  either  condemned  and  de- 
posed, or  absolved  and  confirmed  in  their  sees. 
In  France,  in  Spain,  and  in  Germany,  we  find 
his  legates  exercising  tlie  same  power;  and  the 
correspondence  records  many  a  stern  rebuke, 
sometimes  for  their  undue  remissness,  sometimes 
for  their  misapplied  severity.  The  rescripts  of 
Trajan  scared)'  exhibit  a  firmer  assurance  both 
of  the  right  and  the  power  to  control  every  other 
authority,  whether  secular  or  sacerdotal,  through- 
out the  civilized  world." — Sir  J.  Stephen,  Hilde- 
bnind  (7v  nh  liei:,  April,  1845). — "At  first 

Gregory  a|  'to  desire  to  direct  his  weapons 

against  Kiii_  ip  of  France,   '  tlie  worst  of 

the  tyrants  wht)  ^slaved  the  Churcli.' .  .  .  But 
with  a  more  correct  estimate  of  the  circumstances 
of  Germany  and  the  dangers  which  threatened 
from  Lombardyi  he  let  this  conflict  drop  and 
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tiirncil  nif"'""'  Ilenrj-  IV.  The  latter  Imd  so 
iillcimtcd  Snxotiy  iimi  Tliiirltij;ln  liy  Imrsli  pro- 
<'C('(liiif;n,  tliiil  tliry  tlcsilrcil  to  license  liim  to  the 
I'ope  of  oppression  anil  shnony.  (ire),'ory  ini- 
niedialelv  ilenmndeil  the  disndswd  of  the  coun- 
cillors who  had  been  exconiniiinicaled  by  hi-f 
predecessor  ills  niotlier,  who  was  devoted  to 
the  I'ope,  soiipht  to  ineiliate,  luid  the  Sa.xon  re- 
volt which  now  broke  out  (still  in  107;!)  still  fur- 
ther induced  him  to  frivc  way.  ile  wrote  ti  sub- 
missive leller  lo  the  I'ope,  ri  ndered  a  repentant 
confession  lit  Xurcndicrt,'  in  KITI  in  the  presence 
of  Ilia  inotlier  and  two  Human  cardinals,  and, 
along  witli  the  excommunicated  councillors,  who 
had  pi'ondsed  on  oiilh  to  surrender  all  church 
propirlics  obtained  by  simony,  was  received  into 
the  communion  of  the  Church.  .  .  .  Hut  .  .  . 
Henry,  after  overthrowing  his  enemies,  soon  re- 
turned to  his  old  manner,  and  the  Uerinan  clergy 
resisted  the  interference  of  the  I'ope.  At  the 
Homan  Synod  (IVIiruarv,  107."))  (iretrory  thi'ii  de- 
creed numeidiis  ecclesiastical  penalties  against 
resistant  (ierinan  and  Lombard  bishops,  and  (he 
counciHors  of  the  Kiiiu;  were  once  more  laid  under 
the  ban  on  account  of  simony.  Hut  in  addition, 
at  a  Homan  synod  of  the  siimc  year,  he  carried 
through  the  bold  law  of  inveslilurc,  which  pro- 
hibited bisliops  and  abbots  from  receiving  a 
bi.shopric  or  abbacy  from  the  hands  of  u  hiyman, 
anil  piohiliited  tlie  rulers  fioin  conferring  invesli 
tiire  on  ]>iiialty  of  excommunication.  Jk'fore 
the  pulilication  of  the  law  Gregory  caused  con- 
lideiitiiil  overtures  to  be  made  to  the  King,  in 
order,  as  it  s<'enis,  to  give  the  King  an  opportu- 
nity of  taking  measures  toobviate  tlie  threatening 
dangers  which  were  involved  in  this  extreme 
step.  At  the  same  lime  he  himself  was  threat- 
ened and  entangled  on  all  hands;  Hobert  Guis- 
card,  w  hoiu  he  had  previously  excommunicated, 
he  once  more  laid  iiniler  the  ban.  .  .  .  llenrv, 
■who  in  the  summer  of  1075  still  negotiated  di- 
rectly with  the  I'ope  through  ambassadors,  after 
'  omplelcly  overthrowing  the  Saxons  now  cca.seil 
lo  pay  any  attention.  .  .  .  At  Worms  (24th  Jan- 
uary 107(1)  Uc  caused  a  great  portion  of  the  Ger- 
man bisliops  to  declare  I  he  deposition  of  the  Pope 
who,  as  was  said,  was  shattering  the  Empire  and 
degrading  the  bishops.  The  Lombard  bishops 
subscribed  the  decree  of  deposition  at  Pincen/.a 
and  Pavia.  Its  bearers  aroused  a  fearful  storm 
against  themselves  at  the  Lenten  Synod  of  Home 
(1070),  and  Gregory  now  declareil  the  excom- 
munication and  depositiim  of  Henry,  and  releiused 
his  subjects  from  their  oath.  Serious  voices  did 
indeed  denjr  the  Pope's  right  to  the  latter  cour.se; 
but  a  portion  of  the  German  bishops  at  once 
humbled  themselves  before  the  Pope,  others  be- 
gan to  waver,  and  the  German  princes,  angered 
over  Henry's  government,  demanded  at  Tribur 
in  October,  1070,  that  the  King  should  give  satis- 
faction to  the  Pope,  and  the  Pope  hold  judgment 
on  Henry  in  Germany  itself;  if  by  his  own  fault 
Henry  should  remain  under  the  ban  for  a  year's 
time,  another  King  was  to  be  elected.  Henry 
then  resolved  to  make  his  peace  with  the  Pope 
iu  order  to  take  their  weapon  out  of  the  hands  of 
Uie  Gennan  princes.  Before  the  Pope  came  to 
Qcrmany,  he  ha.steued  iu  the  winter  with  his 
wife  and  child  from  Hesani;on,  over  Mont  Cenis, 
and  found  a  friendly  reception  in  Lombardy,  so 
that  the  Pope,  already  on  the  way  to  Germany, 
betook  himself  to  the  Castle  of  Canossa  to  the 
Margravme  Matilda  tf  Tuscany,  fearing  an  evil 


turn  of  nITnira  from  Ilonrj'  and  the  Lombards 
who  were  hostile  to  the  Pope.  Hut  Henry  was 
driven  by  his  threatened  position  in  Germany  to 
seek  release  from  the  ban  above  every  thing. 
This  brought  him  as  a  penitent  into  the  court- 
yard of  Canossa  (January  1077),  where  Gregory 
saw  him  stand  from  morning  till  evening  during 
three  days  before  he  released  him  from  the  lian 
at  the  fntercessiim  of  JIatihIa," — W.  Jloeller, 
Jlint.  of  the  dhrintiiin  Church  in  (he  Mkhlle  Ageg, 
liji.  '.>.'i(l-'.'.-)S,— "It  vas  on  the  25tli  of  January, 
1077,  thai  the  scene  took  place,  whicli,  as  is 
natural,  has  seized  so  strongly  upon  the  popular 
iiuaginalion,  and  has  so  often  su])plied  n  theme 
for  the  brush  of  the  painter,  the  periods  of  the 
historian,  the  verse  of  the  poet.  .  .  .  The  king 
was  bent  \ii)on  escaping  at  any  sacrilico  from  tho 
bond  of  excommunication  and  from  his  engage- 
meut  to  api)car  before  the  Pontiff,  at  the  Diet 
summoned  at  Augsburg  for  the  Feast  of  tho 
Puritication.  Tlu^  character  in  which  ho  pre- 
sented himself  before  Gregory  was  that  of  a  peni- 
tent, throwing  himself  in  deep  contrition  upon 
the  Ai)ostolic  clemency,  and  desirous  of  recon- 
ciliation with  the  Chun  h.  The  Pope,  after  so 
long  experience  of  his  duplicity,  disbelieved  in 
his  sincerity,  while,  as  a  mere  matter  of  i)olicy, 
it  was  in  the  highest  degree  expedient  to  keep 
him  to  his  pact  with  the  (Jernian  princes  end  prel- 
ates. .  .  .  On  three  successive  days  did  he  ap- 
pear barefooted  in  the  snowy  court-yard  of  the 
castle,  clad  in  the  white  garb  of  a  penitent,  suing 
for  relief  from  ecclesiastical  censure.  It  was 
dilllcult  for  Gregory  to  resist  the  appeal  thus 
made  to  his  fatherly  compassion,  the  more  es- 
pecially as  Hugh,  Abbot  of  Cluny,  and  the 
C'ountess  Matilda  besought  him  '  not  to  break  the 
bruised  reed.'  Against  his  better  judgment,  and 
in  despite  of  the  warnings  of  secular  prudence, 
the  Pope  consented  on  the  fourth  day  to  admit 
to  his  presence  the  royal  suppliant.  .  .  .  Tiio 
conditions  of  absolution  imposed  upon  the  king 
were  mainly  four:  that  he  should  present  him- 
self u]ion  a  day  and  at  a  place,  to  be  named  by 
the  Pontiff,  to  receive  the  judgment  of  the 
Ai)ostolic  See,  upon  the  cliarges  preferred  by  the 
princes  and  prelates  of  Germany,  and  that  lie 
should  abide  the  Pontitical  sentence — his  sub- 
jects meanwliile  remaining  released  from  their 
oath  of  fealty ;  that  he  should  respect  the  rights 
of  the  Cliurch  and  carry  out  tho  papal  decrees; 
and  that  breacli  of  this  engagement  should  en- 
title Uie  Teutonic  magnates  to  proceed  to  tho 
election  of  another  king.  Such  were  the  terms 
to  whieli  Ilcnry  solemnly  pledged  liimself,  and 
on  the  faith  of  that  pledge  the  Pontiff,  assuming 
the  vestments  of  religion,  proceeded  to  absolve 
him  with  the  appointed  rites.  ...  So  ends  the 
first  act  in  this  great  tragedy.  Gregory's  mis- 
givings as  to  the  king's  sincerity  soon  receive  too 
ample  justification.  'Fear  not,' tho  Pontiff  is 
reported  to  have  said,  with  half  contemptuous 
sadness  to  the  Saxon  envoys  who  complained  of 
his  lenity  to  tho  monarch :  '  Fear  not,  I  send  him 
back  to  you  more  guilty  than  he  came.'  Henry's 
words  to  the  Pope  had  been  softer  than  butter; 
but  he  liad  departed  with  war  in  his  lieart.  .  .  . 
Soon  ho  lays  a  plot  for  seizing  Gregory  at 
^Mantua,  whither  the  Pontiff  is  invited  for  tho 
purpose  of  presiding  over  a  Council.  But  tho 
vigilance  of  the  Great  Countess  foils  tho  pro- 
.posed  treachery.  Shortly  the  ill-advised  mon- 
arcli  again  assumes  an  attitude  of  open  hostility 
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to  the  Popo.  .  .  .  Tlio  Te\itnnic  nrinocs,  glml  to 
throw  olT  an  authority  which  tiicy  lo.ithe  nml 
despise  —  not  heeding  the  lulvice  to  piHise  given 
by  the  Honiiin  legates  —  proceed  iit  the  Diet  of 
twchelu  to  the  election  of  another  king.  Their 
choice  falls  >ipon  Uudolpli  of  Swaljla,  who  is 
crowned  at  Jletz  on  the  20tli  of  March,  1077. 
The  situation  Is  now  complicated  by  the  strife 
between  the  two  rival  sovereigns.  ...  At  last, 
in  Lent,  1080,  Gregory,  no  longer  oblo  to  tolerate 
the  continual  violation  by  jlenry  of  the  pledges 
given  at  Oanossa,  and  greatly  moved  by  tidings 
of  his  new  and  manifold  sacrileges  and  cruelties, 
pronounces  again  the  sentence  of  excommunica- 
tion against  lilm,  releasing  his  subjects  from 
tlielr  obedieuee,  and  recognizing  Rudolph  as 
king.  Henry  thereupon  calls  together  some 
thirty  siinonlacal  and  Incontinent  prelates  at 
13ri.\en,  and  causes  them  to  go  through  the  form 
of  electing  an  anti-pope  in  the  person  of  Gulbert, 
Archbishop  of  l^avenna,  an  ecclesiastic  some 
time  previously  excommunicated  by  Gregory  for 
grave  offences.  Then  tlic  ti<le  turns  in  llenry's 
favour.  At  the  battle  of  the  Elster  (Iflth  Octo- 
ber, 1080),  Uudolph  Is  defeated  and  mortally 
wounded,  and  on  the  same  day  the  army  of  the 
Great  Countess  is  overthrown  and  dispersed  at 
La  Volta  In  the  3Iant\uin  territory.  Next  year, 
in  the  early  spring,  Henry  crosses  tlie  Alps  and 
advances  towards  Rome.  ...  A  little  before 
Pentecost  Ilenry  appears  under  the  walls  of  the 
Papal  city,  expecting  that  his  party  within  it 
will  throw  open  the  gates  to  him ;  but  his  expec- 
tation is  disappointed.  ...  In  1083,  the  mon- 
arch again  advances  upon  Rome  and  ineffectu- 
ally assaults  it.  In  the  next  year  he  makes  a 
third  and  more  successful  attempt,  and  captures 
the  Leonine  city.  .  .  .  On  the  31st  of  March,  1084, 
the  Lateran  Gate  is  opened  to  Ilcnry  b^  the 
treacherous  Romans,  and  the  excommunicated 
monarch,  with  the  antl-popc  by  his  side,  rides  in 
trlunii)li  through  the  streets.  The  next  day, 
Gulbert  solemnly  takes  possession  of  St.  John 
Lateran,  and  bestows  the  Imperial  Crown  upon 
Ilenry  in  the  Vatican  Basdica.  Meanwlnle 
Gregory  Is  shut  up  in  the  Castle  of  St.  Angelo. 
Thence,  after  sl.x  weeks,  he  is  delivered  by  Guis- 
card,  Duke  of  Calabria,  the  faithful  vassal  of  the 
Holy  See.  But  the  burning  of  the  city  by  Guis- 
card's  troops,  upon  the  uprising  of  the  Romans, 
turns  the  joy  of  his  rescue  into  mourning.  Eight 
days  afterwards  he  quits  '  the  smoking  ruins  of 
his  once  beautiful  Rome, '  and  after  pausing  for 
a  few  days,  at  Monte  Casino,  reaches  Salerno, 
where  hl.»  life  pilgrimage  is  to  end." — AV.  S. 
Lilly,  The  Turning-Pointof  the  Middle  Ages(Con- 
tempomry  Jlev.,  Augunt,  1882). — Gregory  died  at 
Salerno  on  the  25th  of  May,  1085,  leaving  Ilenry 
apparently  triumphant ;  but  he  had  inspired  the 
Papacy  with  his  will  and  mind,  and  the  battle 
went  on.  At  the  end  of  another  generation  —  in 
A.  D.  1123  —  the  question  of  Investitures  was  set- 
tled by  a  compromise  called  the  Concordat  of 
Worms.  ' '  Both  of  the  contending  parties  gave  up 
something,  but  one  much  more  than  the  other; 
the  Church  shadows,  the  State  sul)stance.  The 
more  Important  elections  should  be  henceforth 
made  In  the  presence  of  the  Emperor,  he  engag- 
ing not  to  interfere  with  them,  but  to  leave  to 
the  Chapter  or  other  electing  bo<ly  the  free  exer- 
cise of  their  choice.  This  was  in  fact  to  give 
over  in  most  instances  the  election  to  the  Pope ; 
who  gradually  managed  to  exclude  the  Emperor 


from  all  share  in  Episcopal  appointments.  The 
temporalities  of  the  See  or  Abbey  were  still  to  be 
made  over  to  the  Bishop  or  Abl)ot  elect,  not, 
however,  any  longer  by  tlie  delivering  to  him  of 
the  ring  and  erozier,  but  by  a  touch  of  the 
sceptre,  he  having  done  homage  for  them,  and 
taken  the  oath  r)f  obc<lienee.  All  this  was  in 
Germany  to  find  i)lace  before  consecration,  being 
the  same  arrangement  that  seven  years  earlier 
liad  brought  the  conflict  between  Anselm  and 
our  Ilenry  I.  to  an  end." — R.  C.  Trench,  Lect'a  on 
Medieriil  Ch.  Jlint. ,  l<'et.  0. 

Also  in:  A.  F.  Villemain,  Life  of  Gregory 
VII..  hk.  3.— \V.  R.  W.  Stephens,  UiUklmind 
and  Jfin  Timen. —  H.  II.  Milman,  lli»t.  of  Littiii 
Christianity,  bkH.  0-8. —  E.  F.  Henderson,  Select 
Hint.  Docs,  of  th.'.  Middle  Ayea,  bk.  4.  —  See.  also, 
GuiiMANV:  A.  I).  073-1133;  CANOB8A;and  Rome: 
A.  1).  1081-1084. 

A.  D.  1059. — Institution  of  the  procedure  of 
Papal  Election. — "According  to  tlu'  primitive 
custom  of  the  church,  an  episcopal  vacancy  was 
lllled  up  by  election  of  the  clergy  and  people  be- 
longing to  the  city  or  diocese.  ...  It  is  proba- 
ble that,  in  almost  every  case,  the  clergy  took  a 
leading  part  in  tlio  selection  of  their  bishops; 
but  the  consent  of  the  laity  was  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  render  it  valid.  Tliey  were,  however, 
by  degrees  excluded  from  any  real  participation, 
first  in  the  Greek,  and  finally  in  the  western 
church.  ...  It  does  not  appear  that  the  early 
Christian  emperors  interfered  with  the  freedom 
of  choice  any  further  than  to  make  their  own 
confirmation  necessary  in  the  great  patriarchal 
Bees,  svieh  as  Rome  and  Constantinople,  which 
were  freciuently  the  objects  of  violent  competi- 
tion, and  to  decide  in  controverted  elections.  .  .  . 
Tlie  bishops  of  Rome,  like  those  of  inferior  sees, 
were  regularly  elected  by  the  citizens,  laymen 
as  well  ecclesiastics.  But  their  consecration 
was  dele  1  u'd  until  the  popular  choice  had  re- 
ceived tlie  sovereign's  sanction.  The  Romans 
regularly  despatched  letters  to  Constantinople  or 
to  the  exarchs  of  Ravenna,  jiraying  that  their 
election  of  a  pope  might  be  confirmed.  Excep- 
tions, if  any,  are  infrequent  while  Rome  was 
subject  to  the  eastern  empire.  This,  among 
other  Imperial  prerogatives,  Cliarlemagne  might 
consider  as  his  own.  .  .  .  Otho  the  Great,  in  re- 
ceiving the  imperial  crown,  took  upon  him  the 
prerogatives  of  Charlemagne.  There  is  even 
extant  a  decree  of  Leo  VIII.,  which  grants  to 
him  and  Ins  successors  tlie  right  of  naming  future 
popes.  But  the  authenticity  of  this  instrument 
is  denied  by  the  Italians.  It  does  not  appear 
that  the  Saxon  emperors  went  to  such  a  length 
as  nomination,  except  in  one  instance  (that  of 
Gregory  V.  in  090);  but  they  sometimes,  not  uni- 
formly, confirmed  the  election  of  a  pope,  accord- 
ing to  ancient  cu.?tom.  An  explicit  right  of 
nomination  was,  however,  conceded  to  tlie  em- 
peror Henry  III.  in  1047,  as  the  only  means  of 
rescuing  the  Roman  church  from  the  disgrace 
and  depravity  into  which  it  had  fallen.  Henry 
aijpointcd  two  or  three  very  good  popes.  .  .  . 
This  liigli  prerogative  was  perhaps  not  designed 
to  extend  beyond  Henry  himself.  But  even  if 
it  had  been  transmissible  to  his  successors,  the 
infancy  of  his  son  Henry  IV.,  and  the  factions 
of  that  minority,  precluded  the  possibility  of  its 
exercise.  Nicolas  II.,  in  1050,  published  a  de- 
cree which  restored  the  right  of  election  to  the 
Romans,  but  with  a  remarkable  variation  from 
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the  origlnnl  form.  The  cnnilnnl  bishops  (»ovi-n 
In  miiiilKT,  lidlilliit,'  MTS  III  tho  iiclKhl)oiirho<Kl  of 
Itoiiif.  ami  coiiwiiiiciilly  sulfriiifiins  of  the  i)one 
IM  jmlriiircli  or  inctrdpclitun)  wire  to  chooHu  tlio 
Hiipri'tni'  poiitltr.  with  th«  concurrciic'i;  llrst  of  the 
t'lmliiiul  priests  niid  lieiicoim  (or  iiiiiiisters  of  tlie 
piirisli  (liiirclieH  of  Itome),  iind  iifterwiirilsof  tlio 
liiily.  TliiiH  elected,  tlie  new  jiope  was  to  be 
presenlc't  for  eonllrination  to  ibairy,  '  now  kinj?, 
nnd  liercufter  to  l)erome  emperor,'  and  to  sucli  of 
his  HiiecesHors  as  Hlioiiid  personaily  olitain  that 
prlviiefie.  This  deeree  is  the  foumlation  of  tliat 
(clebrated  ino<ie  of  election  in  a  conclave  of  car- 
dinals vhlch  has  ever  since  dctertnincd  the  hcad- 
flhlp  of  Ihe  clAirch.  .  .  .  The  real  author  of  tills 
decree,  and  of  ail  otlier  vigorous  measures  adopt- 
ed liy  tlie  popes  of  that  age,  wlietlier  for  tin; 
assertion  of  their  indencnclcnci' or  the  restoration 
of  (llscipline,  was  llildcbrand  "  —  afterwards 
Pope  (Jregory  VII.— il.  llallani,  The  Middle 
Agii.  eh.  7,  pt.  1  (r.  2). 

Ai.soin:  K.  F.  Henderson,  Srlrrt  Hint.  Docs, 
of  the  Middle  Agin,  bk.  4,  iw.  1. 

A.  D.  1077-iioa.— Donation  of  the  Count- 
ess Matilda. — "Tho  Countess  Matiiila,  born  in 
1040,  was  daughter  of  JJoniface,  Maniuisof  Tus- 
cany, and  IJeatrice,  sister  of  the  Kmperor  Henry 
III.  On  the  death  of  lier  only  brother,  without 
Issue,  she  succeeded  to  all  his  dominions,  of 
Tuscany,  Parma,  Lucca,  Maiiliia  and  Heggio. 
Kather  late  In  life,  siie  married  Ouelpho,  son  of 
the  Duke  of  Bavaria  —  no  issue  resulting  from 
their  union.  Tills  princess  disjiiayed  great 
energy  nnd  ndminlstrative  ability  in  tlie  troubled 
times  in  wldch  she  lived,  occasionally  appearing 
at  the  head  of  lier  own  troops.  Ever  u  devoted 
daughter  of  the  Church,  she  specially  venerated 
Pope  Gregory  VII.,  to  whom  she  nlTorded  much 
material  support,  in  the  diniculties  by  which  he 
was  constantly  lieset.  To  this  Pontiff,  she  made 
a  donation  of  a  consideralile  portion  of  lier  do- 
minions, for  tho  lienefit  of  tho  Holy  Sec,  A.  I). 
1077,  coutinning  the  same  in  a  deed  to  Pope  Pas- 
cal II.,  in  11U2,  entituied  '  Cartula  donationis 
Comitissiu  Mathiidis  facta  8.  Gregorio  PP.  VII., 
ct  innovata  Pasehali  PP.  II.' ;  apud  Theiner '  Co- 
dex Diploniaticus,'  etc.,  torn.  1,  p.  10.  As  the 
original  deed  to  Gregory  VII.  is  not  extant,  and 
the  deed  of  conflrmation  or  renewal  docs  not  re- 
cite the  territories  conveyed,  tliere  is  some  un- 
certainty about  their  e.xaet  limits.  However,  it 
is  generally  thought  that  they  comprised  the  (lis- 
trict  formerly  known  as  the  Pi'trimony  of  Saint 
Peter,  lying  on  tiio  rig'jt  bank  of  ihe  Tiber,  ami 
extending  from  Aquapendcntc  to  <^slia.  The 
Countess  Matihia  died  in  1115,  aged  75."— J.  N. 
Murphy,  The  Chair  of  Peter,  p  '2^,  foot-note. — 
See  below:  A.  D.  1123-1250. 

A.  D.  1086-1154.— The  succession  of  Popes. 
—Victor  III.,  A.  I).  108(5-1087;  Urban  II.,  1088- 
1099;  Pascal  II.,  1009-1118;  Gelasius  II.,  1118- 
1119;  CftUistus  n.,  1119-1124;  Ilonorius  II., 
1134^1130;  Innocent  II.,  1130-1143;  Cclestiuo 
II.,  1143-1144;  Lucius  II.,  1144-1145;  Eugene 
III.,  114,5-11.53;  Anastasius  IV.,  11,5,^11.54. 

A.  D.  1094.— Pope  Urban  II.  and  the  first 
Crusade.— The   Council   of  Clermont.     Sec 

CRIT8.\DES;  a.  I).  1094. 

A.  D.  1122-1250.- Continued  conflict  with 
the  Empire.— The  Popes  and  the  Hohen- 
staufen  Emperors.-"  The  struggle  about  inves- 
titure ended,  as  was  to  be  expected,  in  a  compro- 
mise; but  it  fi&i  a  compromise  in  which  all  the 


glory  went  to  tho  Papacy.  Men  luiw  that  the 
Papal  claims  had  iM'cn  excessive,  even  impossi- 
ble ;  but  tlie  oliject  at  whicli  they  aimed.  Hie  free- 
lioni  of  tli(.'  Chiircli  from  tho  secularising  ten- 
dencies of  feiidulisin,  was  in  tlie  inain  obtained. 
.  .  .  Hut  the  contest  with  tii<*  Empire  still  went 
on.  One  of  tho  firmest  supporters  of  Gregory 
VII.  had  lieen  Matilda,  Countess  of  Tuscany, 
over  whose  fervent  pietv  Gregory  liail  thrown 
the  spell  of  his  powerful  miiul.  At  lier  death, 
she  be(|ueatlied  lier  possessions,  whicli  embraced 
nearly  a  (piarter  of  Italy,  to  tlio  Holy  See  [see 
above:  A.  1).  1077-1 102|.  Bomo  of  tho  lands 
which  she  had  held  were  allodial,  some  were 
ticfs  of  the  Empire;  and  tho  inheritiinco  of  Ma- 
tilda was  a  fruitful  source  of  contention  to  two 
powers  already  Jealous  of  one  another.  The 
constant  struggle  that  lasted  for  two  centuries 
gave  full  scope  for  the  development  of  the  Italian 
towns.  .  .  .  Tlie  old  Italian  notion  of  establish- 
ing municipal  freedom  by  an  eciuilibrium  of  two 
contending  powers  was  stamped  still  more 
deeplv  on  Italian  politics  liy  tlio  wars  of  Guelfs 
and  (Ihibellins.  The  union  between  tlio  Papacy 
and  the  Lombard  Itepublics  was  strong  enough  to 
humble  the  mightiest  of  tho  Emperors.  Frederic 
Uarbarossa,  who  held  tho  strongest  views  of  tho 
Imperial  prerogative,  had  to  confess  himself 
vanciuishcd  by  Pope  Alexander  III.  [seo  Italy: 
A.  I).  11.54-1102,  to  1174-1183],  and  the  meeting 
of  Pope  and  Emperor  at  Venice  wos  a  memorable 
ending  to  the  long  struggle ;  thot  the  great  Em- 
peror should  kiss  tlio  feet  of  tlie  Pope  whom  lie 
had  so  long  refusiul  to  ucknowlodgc,  was  nn  net 
which  stamped  itself  with  dramatic  effect  on  the 
imagination  of  men,  nnd  gave  rise  to  fables  of  a 
still  more  lowly  submission  [see  Venick:  A.  D. 
1177].  The  length  of  the  strife,  tho  renown  of 
Frederic,  the  unswerving  tenacity  of  purpose 
with  which  Alexander  had  maintained  his  cause, 
all  lent  lustro  to  this  triumph  of  tlio  Papacy. 
The  consistent  policy  of  Alexander  III.,  even  in 
adverse  circumstances,  tlie  calm  dignity  with 
which  he  asserted  the  Papal  claims,  and  the  wis- 
dom witli  wliich  he  used  his  opportunities,  made 
him  a  worthy  successor  of  Gregory  VII.  ut  a 
great  crisis  in  the  fortunes  of  tho  Papacy.  It 
was  reserved,  however,  for  Innocent  III.  to  real- 
ise most  fully  the  ideas  of  IliUiebrand.  If  llil- 
dcbrand was  the  Julius,  Innocent  was  the  Au- 
gustus, of  the  Papal  Empire.  He  had  not  the 
creative  genius  nor  tho  fiery  energy  of  his  great 
forerunner ;  but  his  clear  intellect  never  missed 
an  opportunity,  and  his  calculating  spirit  rarely 
erred  from  its  mark.  ...  On  all  sides  Innocent 
III.  enjoyed  successes  beyond  his  hopes.  In  the 
East,  the  crusading  zeal  of  Europe  was  turned 
by  Venice  to  tlio  conquest  of  Constantinople  [see 
Ckl'sadks:  a.  D.  1201-1203],  and  Innocent  could 
rejoice  for  n  brief  space  in  the  subjection  of  tho 
Eastern  Church.  In  tlie  Wi^st,  Innocent  turned 
the  crusading  impulse  to  the  interest  of  tiie 
Papal  power,  by  diverting  it  against  heretical 
sects  which,  in  Northern  Italy  and  the  Soutli  of 
France,  attacked  the  system  of  the  Churcli  [see 
Ai.moENsEs].  .  .  .  Moreover  Innocent  saw  the 
beginning,  though  he  did  not  perceive  the  full 
importance,  of  a  movement  which  tho  reaction 
against  heresy  produced  within  tlie  Church.  Tho 
Crusades  had  quickened  men's  activity,  and  the 
heretical  sects  had  aimed  at  kindling  greater 
fervour  of  spiritual  life.  ...  By  the  oide  of  the 
monastic  aim  of  averting,  by  the  prayers  and 
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penitence  of  a  few,  QoA'n  nngcr  from  a  wicked 
world,  '.hero  grew  up  n  ilcsiro  for  Bclf  devotion 
to  missionary  labour.  Innocent  III.  was  wise 
enough  not  to  repulse  this  new  enthusiasm,  but 
find  u  place  for  it  within  the  ecclesiaslical  sys- 
tem. Francis  of  Assisi  gathered  round  him  a 
bcxiy  of  followers  who  bound  themselves  to  ii 
literal  following  of  the  Apostles,  to  a  life  of  pov- 
erty and  labour,  amongst  the  poor  and  outcast; 
Domlidc  of  Castile  formed  a  society  which  aimed 
at  the  suppression  of  heresy  by  assiduous  ti-ach- 
Ing  of  the  truth.  The  Franciscan  and  Domini- 
can orders  grew  almost  at  once  into  nower  and 
importance,  and  their  foundation  marks  u  giL'ut 
reformation  within  the  Church  [see  Mendicant 
Oudkhh].  The  reformation  movement  of  the 
eleventh  century,  under  the  stdlful  guidance  of 
Hildebrand,  laid  the  foimdatlons  of  the  Papal 
monarchy  in  the  l)ellef  of  Europe.  Tlie  refornui- 
tlon  of  the  thirteenth  century  found  full  scope 
for  its  energy  under  the  protection  of  the  I'ai)al 
power;  for  the  Papain  was  still  in  sympathy 
with  tlic  conscience  of  Kurope,  which  it  co\ild 
quicken  and  direct.  Tliese  mendicant  orders 
were  directly  connected  with  the  Papacy,  and 
were  free  from  all  episcopal  control.  Their  zeal 
awakened  popular  enthusiasm ;  they  raijidly  in- 
creased in  number  and  spread  into  every  lan<l. 
The  Friars  became  the  i)opular  preachers  and 
confessors,  and  threatened  to  supersede  the  old 
ecclesiastical  order.  Not  only  amongst  the  com- 
mon people,  but  in  the  universities  as  well, 
did  their  influence  become  supreme.  They 
were  a  vast  army  devoted  to  the  service  of 
the  Pope,  and  overran  Europe  in  his  name. 
They  preached  Papal  indulgences,  they  stirred 
up  men  to  crusades  in  behalf  of  tlio  Papacy, 
they  gathered  money  for  the  Papal  use.  .  .  .  The 
Emperor  Frederic  II.,  who  had  been  brought  up 
under  Innocent's  guardianship,  proved  the  great- 
est enemy  of  the  newly-won  sovereignty  of  the 
Pope.  King  of  Sicily  and  Naples,  Fre<leric  was 
resolved  to  assert  again  the  Imperial  pretensions 
of  North  Italy,  and  then  win  back  tlie  Papal  ac- 
quisitions in  tiie  centre;  if  Ids  plan  had  suc- 
ceeded, the  Pope  would  have  lost  his  indepen- 
dence and  sunk  to  be  the  instrument  of  the  house 
of  Ilohenstaufen.  Two  Popes  of  inflexible  de- 
termination and  consummate  political  ability 
were  the  opponents  of  Frederic.  Gregory  IX. 
and  Innocent  IV.  flung  themselves  with  ardour 
into  the  struggle,  and  straln(;d  every  nerve  till 
the  whole  Papal  policy  was  absorbed  by  tlie 
necessities  of  tlic  strife  [see  Italv:  A.  D.  lisy- 
1250;  and  Gkumanv:  A.  D.  1138-1208].  .  .  . 
Frederic  11.  died  [1250],  but  the  Popes  pursued 
with  their  hostility  bis  remotest  descendant.*,  and 
were  resolved  to  sweep  the  very  remembrance 
of  him  out  of  Italy.  To  accomplish  their  pur- 
pose, they  did  not  hesitate  to  summon  the  aid  of 
the  stranger.  Charles  of  Anjou  appeared  as 
their  champion,  and  In  the  Pope's  name  took 
possession  of  the  Sicilian  kingdom  [see  Italy: 
A.  D.  1250-1268].  By  his  help  the  last  remnants 
of  the  Ilohenstaufen  house  were  crushed,  aud 
the  claims  of  the  Empire  to  rule  over  Italy  were 
destroyed  for  ever.  But  the  Papacy  got  rid  of 
an  open  enemy  only  to  Introduce  a  covert  and 
more  deadly  foe.  The  Angevin  influence  became 
superior  to  that  of  the  Papacy,  and  French  popes 
were  elected  that  they  might  carry  out  the  wishes 
of  the  Sicilian  king.  By  its  resolute  efforts  to 
escape  from  the  power  of  the  Empire,  the  Papacy 


only  paved  the  way  for  n  connexion  that  ended 
in  ita  enslavement  to  the  influence  of  France."— 
M.  Crelghton.  J/i.it.  of  the  I'ajuicji  during  the 
I'eriml  (if  the  lUformntion,  v.  1.  /;/).  18-2;i. 

Al.Hoi.N:  T.  L.  Kington,  JIUI.  of  Fretlerifk  II. 
KmjHTor  of  the  Itoiiiniiii. 

A.  D.  1154-1198.— The  succession  of  Popes. 

—  Hadrian  IV.,  A.  I).  ll.Vi-linU;  Alexander 
III.,  1159-1181;  Lucius  III.,  1181-1185;  Urban 
III.,  n8r>-1187;  Gregory  VIII.,  1187;  Clement 
III.,  1187-lll»l;  C'elestliielll.,  111)1-1198. 

A.  D.  1 163-1 170.— Conflict  of  Church  and 
State  in  England.— Becket  and  Henry  II.  Sie 
Enoi.ami;  a.  I).  1102-1170. 

A,  D.  119S-1216.— The  establishing  of  Papal 
Sovereigntv  in  the  States  of  the  Church.— 
"  Innocent  III.  may  be  railed  the  founder  of  the 
States  of  the  Church.  The  lands  with  which 
Pippin  and  Charles  had  invested  tlj'  Popes  were 
hei(l  subject  to  the  suzerainty  of  the  Prankish 
sovereign  and  owned  bis  jurisdiction.  On  tho 
downfall  of  the  Carollngiau  Empire  the  neigh- 
bouring nobles,  calling  lliemselvcs  Papal  vassals, 
seized  on  these  lands ;  and  when  they  were  ousted 
in  the  Pope's  name  by  the  Normans,  the  Vopo 
did  not  gain  by  tho  change  of  nclgbbotirs.  In- 
nocent III.  was  tho  first  Pope  who  claimed  and 
exercised  tho  rights  of  an  Italian  prince.  Ho 
exacted  from  thu  Imperial  Prefect  in  Homo  tho 
oath  of  allegiance  to  himself;  he  drove  the  Im- 
iierlal  vassals  from  the  Matlldan  domain  [seo 
TtiscANY;  A.  D.  085-1115],  and  compelled  Con- 
stance, the  widowed  queen  of  Sicily,  to  recognise 
the  Papal  suzerainty  over  her  ancestral  kingdom. 
He  obtained  from  tlio  Emperor  Otto  IV.  (1201) 
tho  cession  of  all  the  lands  which  the  Pajiacy 
claimed,  aud  so  established  for  the  first  time  an 
undisputed  title  to  the  Papal  States." — M. 
Crelghton,  IIM.  of  the  J'tipari/  duriiiy  the  Period 
of  the  lief ormat inn,  v.  1,  p.  21. 

A.  D.  IZ98-1294. — "Tlie  succession  of  Popes. 

—  Innocent  III.,  A.  D.  1198-1210;  Ibmorius  III., 
1210-1227;  Gregory  IX.,  1227-1241:  Celestiuo 
IV..  1241;  Innocent  IV.,  1243-12.-  I ;  Alexander 
IV.,  1254-1201;  Urban  IV.,  1201-1^04;  clement 
IV.,  1205-1268;  Gregory  X.,  1271-1276;  Inno- 
cent V.,  fi276;  Hadrian  V.,  1270;  John  XXI., 
1276-1277;  Nicholas  III.,  1277-1280;  Martin 
IV.,  1281-1285;  Hcmonus  IV.,  1285-1287;  Nich- 
olas IV.,  1288-1202;  Celestine  V.,  1294. 

A.  D.  1 198-1303. — The  acme  of  Papal  power. 
— The  pontificates  from  Innocent  III,  to  Boni- 
face VIII. — "The  epucli  when  the  spirit  of 
papal  usurpation  was  most  strikingly  displayed 
was  the  pontificate  of  Innocent  III.  In  each  of 
the  three  leading  objects  which  Uome  had  pur- 
sued, independent  sovereignty,  supremi'.cy  over 
the  Christian  church,  control  over  the  jjrinces  of 
tlie  earth,  it  was  the  fortune  of  this  ponlifl  to 
conquer.  He  realized  .  .  .  that  fond  hope  of  so 
many  of  his  predecessors,  a  dominion  over  Itome 
and  the  central  parts  of  Italy.  During  bis  pon- 
tificate Constantinople  was  taken  by  the  Latins; 
and  however  he  might  seem  to  regret  a  diversion 
of  tiie  crusaders,  wliicli  impeded  tlie  recovery  of 
the  Holy  Land,  he  exulted  in  the  obedience  of 
the  new  patriarch  and  the  reunion  of  the  Greek 
church.  Never,  perhaps,  either  before  or  since, 
was  the  great  eastern  schism  in  so  fair  a  way  of 
being  healed;  even  the  kings  of  Bulgaria  ".nd 
Armenia  acknowledged  the  supremacy  of  Inno- 
cent, and  permitted  his  interference  ^  ..  "\eir 
ecclesiastical  institutions.     Th**  maxim  o'      u<j. 
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ory  VII.  were  now  matured  l.y  more  tlinii  n  hun- 
dred years,  and  the  right  of  tranijiling  upon  the 
neeks  of  kings  liad  l)een  received,  at  least  among 
churelimeii,  us  un  inherent  attribute  of  tlie 
papaey.  '  As  tlie  sun  and  tl'e  moon  are  plaeed  in 
the  linnament '  (su(  li  is  the  language  of  Inno- 
cent), 'tlie  greater  as  the  light  of  the  daj,  and 
the  les.serof  the  nii,'hl.  thus  are  there  two  jiowers 
in  the  eliureh  — the  iiontifical,  -vhich,  us  having 
the  eliarge  of  soul.s,  is  the  greater;  and  the 
royal,  wliieh  is  the  less,  and  to  which  the  bcxlies 
of  men  only  are  intrusted.'  Intoxicated  witli 
these  eoneeiHions  (if  we  may  apply  sucli  a  word 
to  Kuecessful  ambition),  he  thought  no  (juarrel 
of  princes  beyond  the  sphere  of  his  jiu-isdietion. 
'Tliough  I  cannot  judge  of  the  right  to  a  tief,' 
Huid  Innocent  to  the  kings  of  France  and  Eng- 
land, 'yet  it  is  my  i)rovince  to  judge  where  sin 
is  conuiiitted,  and  my  duty  to  prevent  all  public 
scandals.'.  .  .  Though  I  am  not  aware  that  any 
j)ope  before  Innocent  III.  had  thus  announced 
liimsclf  as  the  general  arbiter  of  diirerences  and 
<iins<rvator  of  the  jieaee  throughout  (,'hristen- 
doMi,  yet  the  scheme  had  been  already  formed, 
and  the  public  nund  was  in  some  degree  lire- 
pared  to  admit  it.  .  .  .  The  mxmday  of  papal 
doniiniim  extends  fioni  the  pontificate  of  Inno- 
cent III.  inclusively  to  that  of  Boriface  VIII.  ; 
or,  iu  other  words,  through  the  Ktth  century. 
Home  inspired  during  this  age  all  the  terror  of 
lier  ancient  name.  She  was  once  more  the  mis- 
tress of  the  world,  and  kings  were  her  vassals." — 
II.  llallam,  Tlie  .Viddle  Ages,  ch.  7,  pt.  1-2  (o.  2). 

Al.so  IN ;  J.  Sliley,  Hint,  of  the  Pajuil  States, 
T.  3,  bk:  1,  c?i.  3.— >1.  Gosselin,  The  I'oitcr  of  the 
Pope  in  the  Middle  Ayes,  pt.  2,  eh.  3. — JI.  Creigh- 
ton,  Jlist.  of  the  PtqKicy  daring  tlie  lieformation, 
introd.,  eh.  1  (r.  1). 

A.  D.  1203. — The  planting  of  the  germs  of 
the  Papal  Inquisition.     SeelNijrisiTioN:  A.I). 

A.  D.  1205-1213.— Subjugation  of  the  Eng- 
lish King  John.  See  hN(ii,.\M):  A.  I).  12U5- 
1213. 

A.  D.  1215.— The  beginning,  in  Italy,  of  the 
Wars  of  the  Guelf£  and  Ghibellines.  See  Italy  : 
A.  1).  1213. 

A.  D.  1266. — Transfer  of  the  Kingdom  of 
the  Two  Sicilies  to  Charles  of  Anjou.  See 
Ir.ii.v:  A.  I).  l',',5()-120bl. 

A.  D.  1268.— The  Pragmatic  Sanction  of 
St.  Louis,  affirming  the  rights  of  the  Gallican 
Church.    SeeFi!\N<K:  A.  I).  1208. 

A.  D.  1275.— Ratification  of  the  Donation  of 
Charlemagne  and  the  Capitulation  of  Otho  !V. 
by  Rodolph  of  Hapsburg.  .See  Gkum.vnv: 
A.  1).  1273-1308. 

A.  D.  1279.— The  Engli&j  Statute  of  Mort- 
main.   See  Enoiani):  A.  I).  1270. 

A.  D.  1294-1348.— The  stormy  pontificate 
of  Boniface  VIII.— His  conflict  with  Philip 
IV.  of  France.— The  "  Babylonish  Captivity.^ 
—Purchase  of  Avignon,  which  becomes  the 
Papal  Seat.— Boniface  VIII.,  who  came  to  the 
lapal  throne  in  l'2i)4,  "  was  a  man  of  so  mvich 
learning  that  Petrarch  extols  him  as  the  wonder 
of  Uic  world.  His  craft  and  cruelty,  however, 
wcrL,'  shown  in  his  treatment  of  Celestine  V.  fhis 
predecessor],  whom  he  first  jiersuaded  to  resign 
the  pontificate,  five  months  after  his  election  on 
account  of  his  inexiK-rieuce  in  politics ;  and  then 
having  su(x  'ded  to  the  chair,  instead  of  letting 
the  good  mu..   oturn  to  li'e  cloister  for  which  he 


I  jiantcd,  he  kept  him  in  conflncment  to  the  day 
of  his  death.  Ills  resentment  of  the  oppositioi 
of  the  two  cardinals  Colonna  to  his  election  v;as 
so  bitter,  that  not  content  with  degrading  them, 
he  decreed  the  whole  family  —  one  of  the  most 
illustrious  in  Rome  —  to  be  for  ever  infamous, 
and  incapable  of  ecclesiastical  dignities.  He 
pulled  tlown  their  town  of  Prreueste,  and  ordered 
the  site  to  be  sown  with  salt  to  extinguish  it, 
like  Carthage,  for  ever.  Tins  pontificate  is  fam- 
ous for  the  institution  of  the  Jubilee,  though, 
according  to  some  accounts,  it  was  established  a 
century  before  by  Innocent  III.  By  a  bull  dated 
22nd  February  1300,  Boniface  granted  a  plenary 
remission  of  sins  to  all  who,  before  Christmas,  in 
that  and  every  subsequent  hundredth  year, 
should  visit  the  churches  of  St.  Peter  and  St. 
Paul  daily,  for  30  days  if  inhabitants  of  Home, 
and  for  half  tiiat  time  if  strangers.  His  private 
enemies,  the  Colonnas,  Frederic  of  Sicily,  who 
had  negbctcd  to  pay  his  tribute,  and  the  abettors 
of  the  Saracens,  were  the  only  personsexcb'  '  .d. 
The  city  was  crowded  with  strangers  ho 
flocked  to  gain  the  indulgence;  euormou  urns 
were  offered  at  the  holy  tombs;  and  the  soleiiinity 
became  so  profitable  that  Clement  VI.  reduced 
the  period  for  its  observance  from  100  years  to 
fiO,  and  later  popes  have  brought  it  down  to  25. 
Boniface  appeared  at  the  jubilee  with  the  spir- 
itual and  temporal  swords  curried  before  him,  the 
bearers  of  which  proclaimed  the  text,  —  '  Behold, 
liere  are  two  swords.'  .  .  .  The  j)ope  had  the 
pleasure  of  receiving  a  .  .  .  respectful  recogni- 
tion from  the  liarons  of  Scotland.  Finding 
themselves  hard  j  essed  by  the  arms  of  Edward 
I.,  they  resolved  to  accept  a  distant,  in  preference 
to  a  neighbouring,  master;  accordingly,  they 
tendered  the  kingdom  to  the  pope,  pretending 
that,  from  the  most  ancient  times,  Scotland  had 
been  a  fief  of  the  holy  Roman  Sec.  Boniface, 
eagerly  embracing  the  offer,  commanded  the 
arclibishop  of  Canterbury  to  require  the  king  to 
withdraw  his  troops,  and  submit  his  pretensions 
to  the  ajicstolic  tribunal.  .  .  .  Boniface  got  no 
other  satisfaction  than  to  be  told  that  the  laws  of 
England  did  not  permit  the  king  to  subject  tl"c 
rights  of  his  crown  to  any  foreign  tribunal.  His 
conflict  witli  the  king  of  Prance  w;i3  still  more 
unfortunate.  Philip  the  Fair,  like  our  own  Ed- 
ward I.,  thought  lit  to  compel  the  clergy  to  con- 
tribute towards  tho  expen.ses  of  his  repeated  cam- 
paigns. The  pope  thereupon  issued  a  bull  entitled 
•Clericis  laicos' (A.  D.  1296),  charging  the  laity 
with  inveterate  hostility  to  the  clergy,  and  pro- 
hibiting, under  pain  of  excommunication,  inv 
liaynient  out  of  ecclesiastical  revenues  with>  -j* 
his  consent.  Tlie  king  retorted  by  ])rohibitiug 
the  export  of  coin  or  treasure  from  his  dominions, 
w'ihout  license  from  the  crown.  This  was 
cutting  off  the  pope's  revenue  at  a  blow,  and  so 
modified  his  anger  that  he  allowed  the  clergy  to 
grant  a  '  free  benevolence '  to  the  king,  when  iu 
urgent  need.  A  few  years  after  (1301),  Piiilip 
imprisoned  a  bishop  on  charge  of  sedition,  when 
Bor'iface  thundered  out  his  bulls  'Salvutor 
mundi,'and  'Ausculta  till,'  the  -Irst  of  which 
suspended  all  privileges  accorded  by  the  Holy 
Sec  to  the  French  kiug  and  people,  and  the  sec- 
ond, asserting  the  pupal  power  in  the  now 
familiar  text  from  Jercmia)-.  [Jer.  1.  10],  sum- 
moned the  superior  clergy  to  Rome.  Philip 
burned  the  bull,  and  pro'-iibited  the  clergy  from 
obeying  the  summons.    The  peers  and  people  of 
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France  stood  by  the  crown,  treating  the  exhorta- 
tions of  tlie  clergy  with  defiance.  The  pope, 
incensed  at  tliis  resistance,  publi.slied  llie  Deere- 
tai  called  '  Unam  sanctum,'  which  allirms  the 
unity  of  the  Church,  without  w'lich  tliere  is  no 
salvation,  an(i  hence  the  unity  ,if  its  head  in  tlie 
successor  of  St.  Peter.  Under  tlie  pojje  are  two 
swords,  the  spiritual  and  the  niiiterial — the  one 
to  be  used  by  the  church,  the  other  for  ilie  chxirch. 
.  .  .  The  temporal  sword  is  .  .  .  .jubject  to  the 
spiritual,  and  the  spiritual  to  God  only.  The 
conclusion  is,  '  that  it  is  absolutely  essential  to 
tlie  Sidvation  of  every  huniun  being  that  he  be 
subject  unto  the  Homan  pontiff.'  The  king, 
who  showed  great  moderation,  -ippealed  to  a 
geneial  council,  and  forbad  his  subjects  to  obey 
any  ordc'sof  Boniface  till  it  .should  be  asseniblefl. 
The  pope  resorted  to  the  usual  wcai'ons.  He 
drew  up  a  bull  for  the  excommunication  of  the 
king;  offered  France  to  Al'vrt  of  Austria,  king 
of  the  Itomaiis,  and  wro^,-  to  the  king  of  Enghiinl 
to  incite  liini  to  prosecute  his  war.  Meantime, 
Philip  having  sent  Willi'm  de  Nogaret  on  an 
embassy  to  the  pope,  this  daring  envoy  conceived 
the  design  of  making  him  prisoner.  Entering 
Anngni  [the  pope's  native  town  and  freciucnt 
residence,  40  miles  from  Home]  at  the  head  of  a 
small.force,  privately  raised  in  the  neighbourhood, 
the  conspirators,  aided  by  some  of  the  pajial 
household,  gained  possession  of  the  palace  and 
burst  into  the  pope's  presence.  Boniface,  deem- 
ing himself  a  dead  man,  had  put  on  his  pontifical 
robes  and  crown,  but  these  had  little  effect  on 
the  irreverent  intruders.  De  Ivoguret  was  one 
of  the  Albigenses;  his  companiot,  a  Colonna, 
was  so  inthuiK'''  at  the  sight  of  his  pers'!cut<ir 
that  he  struc'i  him  on  the  face  with  his  mailed 
hand,  and  i.'ould  have  killed  him  but  for  tli(  in- 
tervention of  the  other.  The  captors  unaccount- 
ably delaying  to  carry  off  their  prize,  the  people 
of  the  place  rose  and  rescued  the  Iloly  Father. 
./.  hastened  back  to  Rome,  but  died  of  the  shock 
a  month  after,  leaving  a  dangerous  feud  between 
the  Church  and  her  eldest  son." — G.  Trevor 
Kome :  from  the  Fall  of  the  Wexterii  Empire, 
ch.  9. — "Boniface  has  been  consigned  to  infamy 
by  contemporary  poets  and  liistoriaus,  for  the 
exhibition  of  some  of  the  most  revolting  features 
of  the  human  character.  Many  of  the  charges, 
such  as  that  he  did  not  believe  in  eternal  life; 
that  he  was  giiiby  of  monstrous  heresy;  that 
he  was  a  wizard;  and  that  he  asserted  that  it 
is  no  sin  to  indulge  in  the  most  criminal  pleas- 
ures—  aie  certainly  untrue.  They  are  due 
chieliy  to  his  cruelty  to  Celcstine  and  the 
Celestinians,  and  his  severity  to  the  Colonnas, 
which  led  the  two  latter  to  go  everywhere  black- 
ening his  character.  They  have  been  exagger- 
ated by  Dante ;  and  they  ,nay  be  ascribed  gener- 
ally to  hi.-i  pride  and  violence,  and  to  the  obstinate 
determination,  formed  by  a  man  who  '  was  born 
an  ago  too  late,'  to  advance  claims  then  generally 
becoming  unpopular,  far  surpassing  in  arrogance 
those  maintainc'd  by  the  most  arbitrary  of  his 
predecessors.  .  .  .  'This  victory  of  Philip  over 
Boniface  was,  in  fact,  the  commencement  of  a 
wide-spread  reaction  on  the  part  of  the  laity 
against  ecclesiastical  predominance.  The  Papacy 
had  first  shown  its  power  by  a  great  dramatic 
net,  and  its  decline  was  shown  in  tlu;  same  man- 
ner. The  drama  of  Anagni  is  to  be  set  against 
the  drama  of  Canossa." — A.  U.  Pennington,  The 
Ohurch  ill  Italy,  eh.  6.— "The  next  pope,  Bene- 


dict XI.,  endeavoured  to  heal  the  breach  by 
annulling  the  decrees  of  Uoniface  against  the 
French  king,  and  reinstating  the  Colonnas;  but 
he  was  cut  off  by  death  in  ten  months  from  his 
election  [1304],  and  it  was  generally  suspected 
that  his  re;noval  was  olfected  by  poison.  .  .  . 
On  the  death  of  Benedict,  many  of  the  cardinals 
were  for  closing  the  breach  with  France  by 
electing  a  French  pope;  the  others  insisted  that 
an  Italian  was  essential  to  the  independence  of 
the  Holy  See.  The  difference  was  comiiromised 
by  the  election  of  the  archbishop  of  Bordeaux,  a 
Frenchman  by  birth,  but  owing  his  preferments 
to  Boniface,  and  an  active  supporter  of  his  (luar- 
rel  against  Philip.  The  arclibishop,  however, 
had  secretly  come  to  terms  with  the  king,  and 
his  first  act,  ns  Clement  V  ,  w,.j  to  summon  the 
cardinals  to  attend  him  at  Lyons,  where  he  re- 
solved to  celebrate  his  coronation.  The  Sacred 
Colleg ;  cro.ssed  th"  Al|>s  with  undis.sembled 
reiiugnanee,  and  two-and-seventy  years  elajised 
before  the  Papal  court  returned  to  Home.  This 
period  of  humiliation  and  corruption  the  Italian 
writers  not  inaptly  stigmatise  as  the  '  Babylonish 
captivity.'  Clement  began  his  pontificate  by 
honourably  fulfilling  his  engagements  with  the 
French,  lie  absolved  the  king  and  all  his  sub- 
jects. ...  If  it  be  true  that  the  king  claimed 
,  .  .  the  condemnation  of  BonifiiL'  as  a  heretic, 
Clement  had  the  manliness  to  refuse.  He  ven- 
tured to  inflict  a  further  disappointment  by  sup- 
porting the  c';.'-..  oi  Henry  ol  I.iUxembourg  to 
the  empire  in  preference  to  the  French  king's 
brother.  To  escape  the  further  importunities  of 
his  too  powerful  ally,  the  pope  removed  into  the 
dominions  of  hie,  own  vicar,  ihe  king  of  Naples 
(A,  D.  1309).  The  place  selected  was  Avignon, 
h:  longing  to  Charles  the  Lame  as  count  of  Pro- 
Vi;nce.  ...  In  the  9th  century,  it  [Avignon] 
passed  to  the  kings  of  Aries,  or  Burgundy,  liut 
afterwards  became  a  fret;  republic,  governed  by 
its  own  consuls,  under  the  suzerainty  of  the 
count  of  Provence,  ,  .  .  The  Neapolitan  dynasty, 
though  of  French  origin,  was  independent  of  the 
French  crown,  when  the  pope  took  uii  his  resi- 
dence at  Avignon.  Charles  the  Lame  was  soon 
after  pucceeded  by  his  third  son  Robert,  who, 
dying  in  1343,  left  his  crown  to  his  graiidc'uigh- 
ter  .loanna,  the  young  and  beautiful  wife  of 
Andrew,  prince  of  'lunyary.  ...  In  one  of  her 
frequent  exiles  Clement  took  advantage  of  her 
necessities  to  purchase  her  rights  in  Avignon  for 
80,000  gold  florins,  but  tliis  inadecpiate  price  was 
never  paid.  The  pope  placed  it  to  the  account 
of  the  tributiMlueto  himself  from  the  Neajiolilan 
crown,  and  having  procured  a  renunciation  of 
ti:e   paramount  suzerainty  of  the  emperor,  he 

lok  poss'ssion  of  the  city  and  territory  ns  abso- 
(ute  soveri  ign  (A.  D.  13-iH)." — O.  Trevor,  Home: 
from  the  Fo'l  of  the  Vi'eiii,m  Empire,  eh.  9-10. 

A'.f-o  in:  H.  H.  Milman,  Hist,  of  Latin  Chris- 
tiuiiity,  hk  VZ  (r.  5). — .1.  E.  Darras,  Hist,  of  the 
Catholic  Vlmreh,  periixU),  ch.  1  (r.  3). 

A.  D.  1305-1377. — The  Popes  of  "the  Baby- 
lon, •■h  Captivity  "  at  Avignon. — The  follow- 
ing is  tlie  succession  of  the  Pojies  during  the 
Avignon  period:  Boniface  VIII.,  A.  D.  1394- 
1303;  Benedict  XL,  1303-1304;  Clement  V.,  130,')- 
1314;  .John  XXII.,  1310-13;'!;  Benedict  XIL, 
ViU-VM-i;  Clement  V!..  1342-13.")2;  Innocent 
VI.,  1353-1362;  Urban  V.,  1 302-1 3T0;  Gregorv 
XL,  1371-1378.— "The  Avignon  Popes,  without 
exception,  were  all  more  or  less  dependent  upon 
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Fn.nce.  Frcnrlimcn  tlipinsclvcs.  and  surrounded 
))y  a  Collp;.'!'  «f  Cardinals  in  wiiicli  tiie  French 
clcnicnt  predominated,  tliey  gave  a  French  cliar- 
ncter  to  the  government  of  tlio  Cliureh.  Tliis 
chamcter  vas  at  variance  witli  tho  principle  of 
universality  inliercnt  in  it  and  in  tlie  Papacy. 
.  .  .  Tlie  migi^ition  to  France,  tlie  creation  of  a 
preponderance  oi  French  Cardinals,  and  the  con- 
B'fiuent  (lection  ol  seven  French  Popes  in  suc- 
cession, necessarily  compromi.sed  the  ])osition  of 
the  Papacy  in  the' eyes  of  llui  world,  creating  a 
suspicion  that  the  highest  spiritual  power  had 
Iiecome  the  tool  of  France.  This  suspicion, 
tlidugh  in  many  cases  unfoimded,  weakened  the 
general  conlidence  in  the  Head  of  the  Church, 
iuid  awakened  in  the  other  nations  a  feeling  of 
antagonism  to  the  ecclesiastical  authority  wliich 
had  tuvome  Frencli.  The  bonds  which  united 
the  States  ol'  the  Church  to  tlie  Apostolic  (See 
were  gradually  loosened.  .  .  The  dark  points 
of  tlie  Avignon  period  have  certainly  been 
greatly  exaggerated.  The  a,sscrtion  Diat  th" 
Government  of  the  Avignon  Popes  was  wholly 
ruled  by  the  '  will  and  pleasure  of  the  Kings  of 
France,  is,  in  this  general  sense,  unjust.  The 
Po\)es  of  those  days  were  not  all  so  weak  as 
Clement  V.,  who  subir.iited  the  draft  of  the 
Bull,  by  which  he  called  on  the  Princes  of  Eu- 
rope to  imjjrison  the  T'  :nplars,  to  the  French 
King.  Moreover,  even  this  Pope,  the  least  inde- 
pendent of  the  Mill  century  Pontiffs,  for  many 
years  offered  a  passive  resistance  to  the  wishes 
of  I'^rance,  ai.d  a  writer  [Wenekj,  who  has  thor- 
oughly .studied  the  period,  emphatically  as.serts 
that  only  for  a  few  years  of  the  Pontificate  of 
Clement  V.  was  the  idea  so  long  associated  with 
the  '  I}al)ylonian  Captivity  '  of  the  Popes  fully 
:eali/.ed.  The  extension  of  this  epithet  to  the 
■whole  of  the  Avignon  sojourn  is  an  unfair  exag- 
geration."— L.  Pastor,  Hint,  of  tic,  Popes  from  the 
Clone  of  the  Middle A(j(fi,  r.  1,  pp.  58-00. 

A.  D.  1306-1393.— Resistance  to  Papal  en- 
croachments in  England.  See  Kn(ilani):  A.I). 
l;!(lG-i:!!«. 

A.  D.  1314-1347.— Pretensio".  to  settle  the 
disputed  election  of  Emperor.— The  lonij  con- 
flict with  Lonis  of  Bavaria  in  Germany  and 
Italy.     SecGmiMANV:  A.  I).  Iiil-t-i;i47. 

A.  D.  I347-I354-—  Rienzi's  revolution  at 
Rome.    See  Homk:  A.  I).  lHil-V,m. 

A.  D.  1352-1378.— Subjugation  of  the  States 
of  the  Church  and  the  return  from  Avignon  to 
Rome.— Revolt  and  war  in  the  Papal  States, 
supported  by  Florence. — "  Under  the  pontifi- 
cate .>f  Innocent  VI.  the  advantages  reapeV.  by 
the  Papal  See  from  its  sojourn  at  Avignon  seemei'. 
to  have  come  to  an  end.  The  disturbed  condition 
of  France  |no  longer  viffcied  them  security  and 
repose.  .  .  .  Moreover,  the  state  of  affairs  in 
Italy  called  loudly  for  the  Pope's  intervention. 
.  .  .  The  desperate  condition  jf  the  States  of 
tlic  Church,  whidi  had  falleu  into  the  bands  of 
small  princes,  called  for  energetic  measures, 
unless  the  Popes  were  prepared  to  see  them  en- 
tirely lost  to  their  authority.  Innocent  VI.  sent 
into  Italy  a  Sruuish  Cardinal,  Gil  Albornoz,  who 
had  already  shown  his  military  skill  in  fighting 
against  fue  Jloors.  The  fiery  eivTgy  of  Albornoz 
was  Cfowned  with  success,  and  the  smaller  nobles 
•w^re  subdued  in  a  series  of  hard  fought  battles, 
in  1367  Irbaii  V.  saw  the  States  of  the  Church 
once  more  reduced  into  otaliencc  to  the  Pope." 
Several   motives,    accordingly,   combined    "to 


urge  Urban  V.,  in  1367,  to  return  to  Rome  amid 
the  cries  of  his  agoui.sed  Cardinals,  v.'ho  shud- 
dered to  leave  the  lu.xu'y  of  Avignon  for  a 
land  which  they  held  to  h;  barbarous.  A  brief 
stay  in  Home  was  sufl'fient  to  convince  Urban 
V.  that  the  fears  of  his  Cardinals  were  not  un- 
founded. .  .  .  Aftera  visit  of  three  years  Urban 
returned  to  Avignon;  his  death,  which  happened 
three  months  after  bis  return,  was  regarded  l)y 
many  as  a  judgment  of  God  upon  his  desertion 
of  Koine.  Url)an  V.  had  returned  to  Rome  be- 
cause the  States  of  the  Church  were  reduced  to 
obedience:  his  successor,  Gregory  XI.,  was 
(lriv<'n  to  return  flirough  dread  of  losing  entirely 
all  hold  ujion  Italy.  The  Frenc:li  Popes  awakened 
a  strong  feeling  of  natural  antipathy  among  tlieir 
Italian  subjects,  and  their  policy  was  not  associ- 
ated with  any  of  the  elements  of  state  life  exist- 
ing in  Italy.  Their  desire  to  bring  the  States  of 
the  Church  immediately  under  their  power  in- 
volved the  destruction  of  the  small  dynasties  of 
princes,  and  the  suppression  of  the  democratic 
liberties  of  the  peo])le.  Albornoz  had  been  wise 
enotigh  to  leave  the  popular  governments  un- 
touched, and  to  content  himself  with  bringing 
the  towns  wider  the  Papal  obedience.  I5ut  Urb.in 
V.  and  Gregory  XI.  set  up  Frencli  governors, 
wliosc  rule  v.as  galling  and  oppressive;  and  u  rc- 
■"olt  against  them  was  orgnniscKl  by  Florence 
ri376],  who,  true  to  her  old  traditions,  unfurled 
a  banner  inscribed  only  with  the  word  'Liberty.' 
The  movement  spread  through  all  the  towns  in 
the  Papal  States,  and  in  a  few  months  the  con- 
quests of  Albornoz  had  beefi  lost.  The  temporal 
dominion  of  the  Papacy  might  have  been  swept 
away  if  Florence  could  have  brought  about  the 
Italian  league  which  she  desired.  But  Rome 
hung  back  from  the  alliance,  and  listened  to 
Gregory  XI.,  who  promised  to  return  if  Rome 
would  remain  faithful.  Tue  Papal  excommuni- 
cation handed  over  the  Florentines  to  be  the 
slaves  of  their  captors  in  every  land,  aii'l  the 
Kings  of  England  and  France  ditl  not  scrui)le  to 
use  the  oiiportunity  offered  to  thi'ii-  cupidity. 
Gregory  XL  felt  that  only  the  Pope's  presence 
could  save  Rome  for  the  Papacy.  In  spite  of 
evil  omens — for  his  liorso  refused  to  let  him 
mount  v/hen  lie  set  out  ou  his  journey  —  Grt  t,ory 
XI.  left  Avignon;  in  spite  of  the  entreaties  of 
the  Florentines  liomc  again  joyfully  welcomed 
the  entry  of  its  Pope  in  1377.  But  tlie  Pope 
found  his  position  in  Italj^  to  be  surrounded  vith 
dillicu!ties.  His  troops  met  with  some  small 
successes,  but  be  was  practically  powerless,  and 
aimed  only  at  settling  terms  of  peace  witli  the 
Florentines.  A  congress  was  called  for  this  pur- 
pose, and  Gregory  XL  was  an.xiously  awaiting 
Us  termination  that  he  might  return  to  Avignon, 
when  death  seized  him,  and  bis  last  hours  were 
embittered  by  the  thoughts  of  the  crisis  that 
was  now  incv'table." — M.  Creighton,  Hist,  of  the 
Piijxiey  diivinri  the  Period  of  the  ItcforimUion, 
till  rod.,  eh.  'i  (r.  1). 

Also  in:  II.  E.  Napier,  Florentine  History, 
hk.  1,  ch.  26  (v.  3).— See,  also,  Flou-jjce:  A.  D. 
1375-1378. 

A.  D.  1369-1378.— Dealings  with  the  Free 
Company  of  Sir  John  Hawkwcod. —  Wars 
with  Milan,  Florence  and  other  states.  Sec 
Italy:  A.  D.  1343-1393. 

A.  D.  1377-1417.—  Election  of  Urban  VI. 
and  Clement  VII.  — The  Grec^t  Western 
Schism.--Battle  in  Rome  and  siege  and  par- 
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tial  destruction  of  Castle  St.  Aneelo. — The 
Council  of  Pisa.— Forty  years  of  Popes  and 
Anti-Popes. — "  For  ~3  years  after  Itienzi's  deatli, 
the  seat  of  the  Papal  Court  remained  at  Aviguon ; 
and  (lurinj;  this  period  Home  and  the  States  of 
the  Church  were  harried  to  death  by  contending 
factions.  ...  At  Inst  Gregory  Xf.  returned,  in 
.January,  1377.  The  keys  of  the  Castle  St.  An- 
geio  were  sent  to  hiin  at  Corneto;  the  papal 
Court  was  re-established  in  Rome ;  but  he  sur- 
vived only  about  a  year,  and  died  in  March, 

1378.  Then  came  the  election  ->?  a  new  Pope, 
whicli  v.as  held  in  the  Castle  St.  Angelo.  AVhilo 
the  conclave  was  sitting,  a  crowd  gathered  round 
the  place,  crying  out,  '  Romano  lo  volcmo ' —  wo 
will  have  a  Roman  for  Pope.  Yet,  notwith- 
standing this  clamour.  Cardinal  Prignani,  Arcli- 
biahop  of  liari,  and  a  Neapolitan  by  birth,  ivas 
finally  chosen,  under  the  title  of  t'rba!;  VI. — 
[this  being  an  intended  compromise  Iv,  iwecn  the 
Italian  party  and  tlie  Frentdi  party  in  the  college 
of  Cardinals].  When  Cardinal  Orsini  presi.'nted 
himself  at  the  window  to  announce  that  a  new 
Pope  had  bee"-,  elected,  tho  mob  below  crieil  out, 
'  His  name,  his  name  I '  '  Go  to  St.  Peter's  and 
you  will  learn,'  niiswered  the  Cardinal.  Tlie 
people,  niisundeLstandiug  liis  answer,  supposed 
him  to  announce  the  election  of  Cardinal  Tebal- 
deschi,  who  was  arch-priest  of  St.  Peter's,  and  a 
Roman  oy  birth.  This  news  was  received  with 
greal  joy  and  acclamation,"  which  turned  to 
rage  when  tlie  fact  was  known.  Tlien  "i,".,o 
people  .  .  .  broke  into  still  Uercer  cries,  rushed 
to  arms,  and  gathering  round  the  conclave, 
threatened  them  with  death  unlesji  a  Roman  was 
elected.  But  tlie  conclave  was  strong  in  its  posi- 
tion, and  finally  the  p'jople  were  pacified,  and 
accepted  Urban  Vi.  Such,  however,  was  the 
fear  of  the  Cardinair  that  they  were  with  dilll- 
culty  per.5uaded  to  proceed  to  the  Vatican  and 
perform  the  ceremonies  necessary  for  the  instal- 
lation of  the  new  Pope.  This,  however,  tinally 
was  done,  and  the  Castle  was  placed  in  the 
charge  of  Pietro  Guntellino,  a  FrciK'hman,  and 
garrisoned  by  a  Gallic  guard,  Jie  French  Cardi- 
nals remaining  also  within  Its  walls  for  safety. 
On  the  2(Hh  of  September  they  withdrew  to 
Fondi,  nud  in  conjunction  with  other  schismati''3 
they  afterwards  [September  20,  1378]  elected  an 
nnti-Popc  [Robert  of  Geneva]  under  the  title  of 
Clement  \  il.  Guntellino,  wiio  took  part  with 
them,  on  being  sun.moncd  by  Urban  to  surrender 
the  Castle,  refused  to  do  so  without  tlie  order  of 
his  compatriots,  the  French  Cardinals  at  Avignon. 
Jleantime  tlie  papal  and  anti-papal  party  as- 
si'uiiod  each  other,  first  with  citaticms,  censures, 
and  angry  words,  and  then  with  armed  force. 
The  anti-pai)al  party,  having  with  them  tlie 
I2r"ton  and  Gascon  soldiery,  and  the  Savoyards  of 
the  Count  i.f  Mount]  iy,  the  anti-Pope's  nephew, 
marclied  upon  the  city,  overcame  the  undisci- 
]ilincd  party  of  the  Pope,  reinforced  tlic  C'astle  bt. 
Angelo,  and  fortified  themselves  in  the  VdUcan, 
ravaging  the  Campagna  on  their  w.iy.  The 
papal  party  now  besieged  the  Caslle,  attacking 
t  with  machines  and  artillery,  but  for  a  year's 

space  it  held  out.     Finally,  on  the  28tli  of  April, 

1379,  the  anti-papal  party  were  utterly  routed 
by  Albericf),  Count  of  J-'alliano  and  Galeazzo,  at 
the  head  of  the  pupal,  Italian,  and  imperial 
forces.  Terrible  v.as  the  bloodshe<l  of  this  great 
battle,  at  which,  according  to  Uaronius,  5,000 
(,t  the  auti-papul  army  fell.     But  the  Castle  still 
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refused  to  surrender,"  until  famine  forced  a 
capitulation.  "  The  damage  done  to  it  daring 
this  siege  must  have  been  very  great.  In  some 
])aits  \i had  been  utterly  demolished,  and  of  all 
its  marbles  not  a  trace  now  reniai'.ed.  .  .  .  After 
the  surrender  of  the  Castle  t""  Urban,  such  was 
the  rage  of  the  people  against  it  for  the  injury 
it  had  caused  them  dining  the  siege,  that  they 
passed  a  public  decree  orilcring  it  to  be  utterly 
destroyed  and  ra'.ed  to  the  earth.  .  .  .  In  conse- 
(pience  of  this  decree,  an  attempt  was  made  to 
ilemolish  it.  It  was  stripped  of  everytliing  by 
which  it  was  adorned,  and  its  outer  casing  was 
torn  olf;  but  the  solid  interior  of  peperino  defied 
all  their  efforts,  and  the  attempt  was  given  up." 
— W.  W.  Story,  Castle  St.  Anrjdo.  eh.  5.— "Ur- 
ban was  a  learned,  pious,  and  aii.stere  man ;  but, 
in  his  zeal  for  the  reformation  of  manners,  the 
correction  of  abuses,  and  the  retrencliment  of 
extravagant  e.\peuditur(^  he  appears  to  have 
been  wanting  in  discretion;  for  immediately 
offer  his  election  he  began  to  act  witli  liarsliness 
to  the  members  of  the  Sacred  College,  and  hn 
also  offended  several  of  the  secular  princes. 
Towards  the  end  of  .June,  13  of  the  cardinals  — 
11  Frenclimeu  and  one  Spaniard  —  obtained  per- 
mission to  leave  Rome,  owing  to  the  summer 
heats,  and  withdrew  to  Anagni.  Ilei'e,  in  a  writ- 
ten instrument,  dated  Oth  August,  1378,  tlicy 
protested  against  tlie  election,  as  not  having  been 
free,  and  tliey  called  on  Urban  to  resign.  A  few 
days  later,  tliey  removed  to  Fondi,  in  tlio  king- 
dom of  Naples,  where  they  were  joined  by  three 
of  the  Italians  whom  they  had  gained  over  to 
tlicir  views;  and,  on  the  lOtli  of  September,  the 
1.5  elected  an  antipope,  the  French  Cardinal 
Robert  of  Cevennes  [more  freciuently  called 
Robert  of  Geneva],  who  took  the  name  of  Clem- 
ent VII.  and  reigned  at  Avignon  10  years,  dying 
September  IG,  1394.  Thus  there  were  two  claim- 
ants of  tlie  Papal  throne  —  Urban  holding  his 
court  at  Rome,  and  Clement  residing  witli  Iiis 
followers  at  Avignon.  The  latter  was  strong  in 
tlie  support  of  the  sovereigns  of  France,  Scot- 
land, Naples,  Aragon,  Castile,  and  Savoy;  while 
the  remainder  of  Christendom  adliered  to  I'rhan. 
Clement  was  succeeded  by  Peter  de  I>mia,  the 
Cardinal  of  Arngou,  who,  on  his  election,  as- 
sumed the  name  of  Benedict  XIII.,  and  reigned 
at  Avignon  23  years  — A.  I).  1394-1417.  This 
lamentable  state  of  affairs  lasted  altogether  40 
years.  Urban's  succes.sors  at  Rome,  duly  elected 
by  the  Italian  cardinals  and  those  of  other  na- 
tions acting  with  cliem,  were,  j'''>i'iface  IX.,  a 
Neapolitan.  A.  D.  1"8U-1404;  Innocent  VII.,  a 
native  of  Sulmona,  A.  D.  1404-1400;  Gregory 
XII.,  a  Venetian,  A.  i/.  1400-1409;  Alexander 
v.,  a  native  of  Candia,  who  reigned  ten  montlis, 
A.  D.  1409-1410;  and  John  XXIII.,  a  Neapoli 
t.an,  A.  D.  1410-1417.  .  .  .  Although  the  Popcu 
above  enumerated,  as  having  reigned  at  Rome, 
are  now  regarded  as  the  legitimate  pontilTs,  and, 
as  such,  are  inscribed  in  the  Catalogues  of  Popes, 
while  Clement  and  Benedict  are  clas.sed  as  anti- 
popes,  there  prevailed  at  the  time  much  uncer- 
tainty on  the  8ul>jeet.  ...  In  February,  130.'), 
Charles  VI.  of  France  convoked  an  as.senil)ly  of 
the  clergy  of  liis  dominions,  under  the  presidency 
of  Simon  Cramandus,  Patriarch  of  Alexandria, 
in  order,  if  possible,  to  terminate  the  schisin. 
Tlie  assembly  advised  that  the  rival  PontilTs, 
Boniface  IX.  and  Benedict  XIII.,  should  abdi- 
cate.    The  same  view  was  takeu  by  mo  it  of  the 
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univoraitios  of  Europe,"  but  tlip  i)orsons  chiefly 
concerned  would  not  neccpt  it.  Nor  wii9  ft 
found  po.ssil)le  in  MOH  to  l)rinj;  about  n  conference 
of  till!  two  popes.  The  cardiiinls,  then,  of  both 
pnrtiea,  witlmrew  support  from  tlie  factious 
pontilT.s  and  lield  a  jrt'"*''!''  ■"'•(•tinir  at  Legliorn. 
Tliere  lliev  afreed  that  Orepory  XII.  and  Bene- 
dict XIIl.'hade(nially  lost  all  claim  to  ol)edience, 
and  they  resolved  to  con\oke,  on  their  own  au- 
thority "a  (Jcneral  Council,  to  meet  at  Pisa,  on 
the  S.ilh  of  .March,  ItOi).  Gregory nml  lienediet 
weredidv  informed  thereof,  and  were  i-e(|UeHted 
to  at  I  end' the  council.  .  .  .  The  Council  of  Pisa 
Bnt  from  Jlarch  i.lth  to  August  7tli,  1409.  There 
were  |)resent  21  cardinals  of  l)oth  'obediences,' 
4  palriarch.s,  13  arclibishops,  HO  bishops,  H7  al)- 
bots;  the  procurators  of  lO'J  ab.sent  archbishops 
and  bislioi)s,  and  of  200  absent  abl)ots;  the  gcm- 
crals  of  4  mendicant  orders;  tlie  deputies  of  1!$ 
liiiversities  .  .  .  ;  the  representatives  of  over 
100  cathedral  and  collegiate  chapters,  283  doctors 
and  licentiates  of  canon  and  civil  law ;  and  tlie 
ambassadors  of  the  Kings  of  Kngland,  France, 
Poland,  Bohemia,  Portugal,  Sicily,  and  Cyprus." 
Both  claimants  of  the  I'apacy  were  declared  un- 
worthy to  preside  over  the  C'hurch,  and  forbid- 
den to  act  as  Pope.  In  .June,  the  conclave  of 
cardinals  assembled  and  elected  a  third  Pope  — 
one  Peter  Filargo,  a  Friar  Minor,  who  took  the 
name  of  Alexander  V..  l)Ut  who  died  ten  months 
afterwards.  The  cardinals  then  elected  as  his 
piiccessor  Cardinal  Cossn,  "ii  politic  worldly 
man,  who  assumed  the  n.inie  of  .John  XXIII." 
But,  meantime,  (Jermany,  Xajtles  and  some  of 
the  other  Italian  States  still  adhered  to  Gregory, 
and  Benedict  kept  the  support  of  Scotland, 
Spain  and  Portugal.  The  (.'hurch  was  as  much 
divided  as  ever.  "The  Council  of  Pisa  .  .  . 
only  aggravated  tlie  evil  which  it  laliourcd  to 
cure.  Instead  of  two,  there  were  now  three 
claimants  of  tlie  Papal  Cliair.  It  was  reserved 
for  the  General  Council  of  Constance  to  restore 
union  and  peace  to  the  Church." — ,1,  N.  Murphy, 
The  Vhairiif  P,t,i;  (It.  30.— "The  amount  of 
evil  wrought  by  the  sehi.sm  of  137S.  the  longest 
known  in  the  history  of  the  Papaey,  can  only  be 
estimated,  when  we  reflect  that  it  occurred  at  ». 
moment,  when  thorough  reform  in  ecclesiastical 
affairs  was  a  most  urgent  need.  This  was  now 
iitte'ly  out  of  the  (lUestion,  and,  indeed,  all  evils 
which  had  crept  into  ecclesiastical  life  were  in- 
finitely increased.  Respect  for  the  Holy  See 
was  also  greatly  impaired,  and  the  Popes  be- 
came more  than  ever  dependent  on  the  temporal 
power,  for  the  .schism  allowed  each  Prince  to 
choose  wliicli  Pope  lie  would  acknowleilge.  In 
the  eyes  of  the  people,  the  simple  fact  of  a 
double  Papac'y  must  have  shaken  the  authority 
of  the  Holy  See  to  its  very  foundations.  It  may 
truly  be  sai<l  that  these  fifty  years  of  schism  pre- 
pared ihe  way  forthe  great  Apostacy  of  the  ICth 
century."—!..  Vt\s\oT,'lIu(.  of  t/w  Po/Hafmm  the 
Clom:  <if  the  Miilille  vlf/(»,  i\  1,  ;).  141. 

Ai.80  IN:  A.  Nea'ndcr,  General  IlUt.  of  the 
ChriHtiim  liiliqion  and  Chilir/i,  i\  9,  nert.  1.— II. 
H.  Milman,  IlUt.  of  Latin  Chiixtianiti/.  hi:  13, 
eh.  1.-5  (r.  j).— ,1.  Alzog,  ifaniial  of  'i'nieevml 
Church  Hint.,  sect.  201)-270  (r.  3).— J.  C.  Robert- 
son, Uht.  of  the  Chrimaii  Church,  bk:  8,  eh.  ,5 
(V.  7).— St.  C.  Baddeley,  Chartca  III.  of  Nnitles  and 
Urban    rZ—Sce,  also.  It\i,y:   A.  I).  liU3- 1389 

A.  D.  1378-1415.— Rival  Poies  during  the 
Great  Schism.— Urban  VI.,   A.  I).  1378-1389 


(Rome);  Clement  VII.,  1378-1394  (Avignon); 
Boniface  IX.,  1389-1404 (Rome);  Benedict  XIII., 
1.304-1433  (Avignon);  Inncxent  VII.,  1404-1406 
(Rome);  Gregory  XII.,  140(1-1415 (Rome);  Alex- 
ander V.,  1409-1410  (elected  by  the  Council  of 
Pisa);  .lohn  XXIII.,  1410-141.5. 

A.  D.  1386-1414.— Struggle  of  the  Italian 
Popes  against  Ladislas  of  Naples.  Sec  Italy 
(SoiTiiKiiN):  A.  I).  1380-1414. 

A.  D.  1414-1418.  —  The  Council  of  Con- 
stance.— Election  of  Martin  V. — Ending  of 
the  Great  Schism  and  failure  of  Church  Re- 
form.—" In  April,  A.  I).  1413,  the  Pope  [.lohn 
XXIII.],  to  preserve  appearances,  opened  at 
Rome  the  council  wliich  had  been  nfreed  upon  at 
Pisa  for  the  reformation  of  the  Church  in  lier 
Head  and  members  Quite  a  small  number  of 
liishops  put  in  an  appearance,  who,  after  having 
condemned  the  antipopes,  and  some  heretical 
propositions  of  AVycliffe  and  John  IIiiss,  hastily 
adjourned.  .lolin,  who  does  not  seem  to  have 
had  any  very  earnest  wish  to  correct  his  own 
life,  and  who,  consequently,  could  not  be  ex- 
pected to  be  over  solicitous  about  the  correction 
of  those  of  others,  was  carefully  provident  to  pre- 
vent the  bishops  coming  to  Rome  in  excessive 
numbers.  He  had  come  to  a  secret  understand- 
ing witli  Ladislaus,  his  former  enemy,  tliat  the 
latter  should  have  all  tlie  roads  well  guarded. 
Ladislaus  soon  turned  against  the  Pope,  and 
forced  him  to  quit  Rome,  and  seek  refuge,  first 
at  Florence,  and  next  at  Bologna  (A.  I).  1413). 
From  tliis  :ity  .John  opened  communications  with 
the  princes  of  Europe  with  tlie  jjurpose  of  fi^:ing 
a  place  for  holding  the  council.  .  .  .  The  Em- 
peror Sigismund  appointed  the  city  of  Con- 
stance, where  the  council  did,  in  fact,  convene, 
November  1,  A.  D.  1414.  .  .  .  The  abuses  which 
prevailed  generally  throughout  the  Church,  and 
whicli  were  considerably  increased  l)y  the  exis- 
tence of  three  rival  Popes,  and  by  the  various 
theories  on  Cliurch  government  called  forth  by 
the  controversy,  greatly  perplexed  men's  minds, 
and  created  much  anxiety  as  to  tlie  direction 
affairs  might  eventually  take.  This  unsettled 
state  of  feeling  accounts  for  the  unusually 
large  number  of  ecclesiastics  who  atte^ided  the 
council.  There  were  18,000  ecclesiastics  of 
all  ranks,  of  wlioni,  when  the  numtier  was 
largest,  3  were  patriarclis,  24  cardinals,  33  arch- 
bishops, close  upon  1.50  bishops,  124  abliots, 
50  iirovosts,  and  300  doctors  in  the  various  de- 
grees. Many  jjrinces  attended  in  ])erson.  Tliere 
were  constantly  100,000  strangers  in  the  city, 
and,  on  one  occasion,  as  many  as  150,000,  among 
wliom  wore  many  of  a  disreputable  character. 
Feeling  ran  so  high  th.it,  as  might  have  been  an- 
ticipated, every  measure  was  extreme.  Owing 
to  the  peculiar  composition  of  the  Council,  at 
which  only  a  limited  number  of  bishops  were 
present,  and  these  chiefly  in  the  interest  of  John 
XXIII. ,  it  was  determint'd  to  decide  all  questions, 
not  by  a  majority  of  episcopal  siilTragcs,  but  by 
that  of  the  representatives  of  tlie  various  nations, 
including  doctors.  The  work  about  to  engage 
the  (louncil  was  of  a  tlireefohl  character,  viz., 
1.  To  terminate  tlie  papal  schism;  2.  To  con- 
demn errors  against  faitli,  and  particidarly  those 
of  IIu.ss;  and  3.  To  enact  reformatory  decrees. 
...  It  was  with  some  dilHculty  that  John  could 
be  induced  to  attend  at  Constance,  and  when  he 
did  finally  consent,  it  was  only  because  lie  was 
forced  to  take  the  step  by  the  representations 
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of  othirs.  .  .  .  Regnrfling  the  Council  as  a  con- 
tinuation of  that  of  Pisa,  he  naturally  thought 
tliat  he  would  be  recognized  us  the  legitiuuitc 
successor  of  the  Pope  chosen  hy  the  latter.  .  .  . 
All  questions  were  flrst  discussed  by  the  various 
nations,  each  member  of  which  had  the  right  to 
vote.  Their  decision  was  next  brought  before  a 
general  conference  of  nations,  and  this  res\iU 
again  before  the  ne.\t  session  of  the  Council. 
This  plan  of  organisatior  destroyed  the  hopes  of 
,Tohn  XXI II.,  wlio  relied  for  success  on  the  pre- 
ponderiiiice  of  Italian  prelales  and  doctors.  .  .  . 
To  intimidate  .lohn,  and  subdue  his  resistance,  a 
memorial,  written  probably  by  an  Italian,  was 
put  in  circulation,  containing  cliur;"»s  the  most 
damaging  to  that  pontiff's  private  character. 
.  .  .  So  timely  and  effective  was  this  blow  that 
.lohn  was  thenceforth  utterly  destitute  of  the 
energy  and  consideration  necessary  to  support 
his  authority,  or  direct  the  ailairs  of  the  Coun- 
cil." In  consequence,  he  sent  a  declaration  to 
the  Comieil  that,  in  order  to  give  peace  to  tlie 
Churcli,  he  would  abdicate,  provided  his  two 
rivals  in  the  Papacy,  Gregory  XII.  and  Benedict 
XIII.,  would  also  resign.  Later,  in  March, 
1415,  he  repeated  this  promise  under  oath.  The 
Emperor,  Sigisnumd,  was  about  to  set  out  to 
Nizza  to  induce  the  other  claimants  to  resign, 
when  .lohn's  conduct  gave  rise  to  a  suspicion  that 
he  did  not  intend  to  act  in  good  faith.  lie  was 
charged  with  an  intention  to  escape  from  the 
Council,  with  the  assistance  of  Frederic,  Dukfi 
of  Austria.  lie  now  gave  his  promise  under 
oatli  not  lO  depart  from  the  city  before  the  Coun- 
cil had  dissolved.  "But,  notwithstanding  these 
protestations,  John  escaped  (JIarch  31,  141.')), 
disguised  as  a  groom,  during  a  great  tourna- 
ment arranged  by  tlie  duke,  and  made  his  way 
to  Schailliausen,  belonging  to  the  latter,  thence 
to  Laufenburg  and  Freiburg,  thence  again 
to  the  fortress  of  Brisac,  whence  he  had  in- 
tended to  pass  to  Burgundy,  and  on  to  Avignon. 
That  the  Council  went  on  with  its  work  after 
the  departure  of  John,  and  amid  the  general 
perplexity  and  confusion,  was  entirely  due  to 
tlie  resohition  of  the  emperor,  the  eloquence  of 
Oerson  [of  the  University  of  Paris],  and  the 
indefatigable  efforts  of  the  venerable  master, 
now  ciirdiual,  d'Ailly.  The  following  memora- 
ble decrees  were  passed  .  .  .  :  'A  Pope  can, 
neither  transfer  nor  dissolve  a  general  Council 
without  the  consent  of  the  latter,  and  hence  the 
present  Council  may  validly  continue  its  work 
even  after  the  flight  of  the  Pope.  All  persons, 
without  distinction  of  rank,  even  the  Pope  him- 
self, are  bound  by  its  decisions,  in  so  far  as  these 
relate  to  matters  of  f.iith,  to  the  closing  of  the 
present  -chism,  and  to  the  reformation  of  the 
Church  of  God  in  her  Head  and  members.  All 
Christians,  not  excepting  the  Pope,  are  under 
obligation  to  obey  the  Council.'.  .  .  Pope  John, 
after  getting  away  safe  to  Schaffhausen,  com- 
plained formally  of  the  action  of  the  Council  to- 
wards hiuiself,  summoned  all  the  cardinals  to 
appear  personally  before  him  within  six  days, 
and  sent  memorials  to  the  King  of  Franco  [and 
others],  .  .  .  justifying  his  flight.  Still  the 
Counod  went  on  witii  its  work ;  disposed,  after  a 
fashion,  of  the  papal  dilllculty,  and  of  the  caies  of 
Huss  and  Jerome  of  Prague  [whom  it  condemned 
and  delivcied  to  the  civil  authorities,  to  be 
burned— see  Bohemia:  A.  D.  1405-1415].  .  .  . 
In  the  meantime,  Frederic,  Margrave  of  Bran- 


denburg, acting  inider  the  joint  order  of  Co\mcil 
and  Emperor,  arrested  the  fugitive  Pope  at 
Freiburg,  and  led  him  a  prisoner  to  Hndolfzell, 
near  Constance,  where  54  (originally  Ti)  charges 
—  some  of  them  of  a  most  disgraceful  charac- 
ter—  extracted  from  the  testi-nony  of  a  host  of 
witnesses,  were  laid  before  him  by  a  commit- 
tee of  the  Council. "  lie  attempted  no  defense, 
and  on  .May  29,  1415,  John  XXIII.  was  for- 
mally and  solemnly  deposed  and  was  kept  in 
confinement  for  the  next  three  years.  In  July. 
Gregory  XII.  was  persuaded  to  resign  his  jiapal 
claims  and  to  accej)!  the  dignity  of  Cartlinal  Legate 
of  Ancona.  Benedict  Xlil.,  more  obstinate,  re- 
fused to  give  up  his  pretensions,  thougli  aban- 
doned even  by  the  Spaniards,  and  was  deposed, 
on  the  26th  of  July,  1417.  "The  three  claim- 
ants to  the  papacy  having  been  thus  disposed  of, 
it  now  remained  to  elect  a  U'gitimate  successor 
to  St.  Peter.  Previously  to  [jrocccding  to  an 
election,  a  decree  was  passed  providing  that,  in 
this  particular  instance,  but  in  no  otlier,  six 
deputies  of  each  nation  should  be  associated 
with  the  cardinals  in  making  the  choice."  It 
fell  upon  Otho  Colonna,  "a  cardinal  distin- 
guished tor  his  great  learning,  his  purity  of  life, 
and  gentleness  of  disposition."  In  Noveml)er, 
1417,  ho  was  anointed  and  crowned  under  the 
name  of  JIartin  V.  The  Council  was  formally 
closed  on  the  16th  of  May  following,  without 
having  accomplished  the  work  of  Church  refor- 
mation which  had  been  part  of  its  intended  mis- 
sion. "  Sigisnumd  and  the  German  nation,  and 
for  a  time  the  English  also,  insisted  that  the 
question  of  the  rei'ormntion  of  tiio  Clnu'ch,  the 
chief  points  of  wliich  had  been  sketched  in  a 
schema  of  18  articles,  should  be  taken  up  and 
disposed  of  before  proceeding  to  the  election  of 
II  Pope."  But  in  this  they  were  battled.  "Mar- 
tin, the  newly  elected  Pope,  did  not  fully  carry 
out  all  the  proposed  reforms.  It  is  true,  he  ap- 
pointed a  committee  composed  of  six  cardinals 
and  deputies  from  each  nation,  and  gave  the 
work  into  their  hands;  but  their  councils  were 
so  conflicting  that  they  could  neitlicr  come  to  a 
tleflnite  agreement  among  thtmselves,  nor  would 
they  consent  to  adopt  tlie  plan  of  reform  sub- 
mitted by  the  Pope." — J.  Al/.og,  Maiitud  of  Vm- 
rcmil  Church  Hist.,  sects.  270-271  (i\  3).—"  The 
election  of  Martin  V.  might  have  boon  a  source 
of  unalloyed  happiness  to  Christendom,  if  he 
had  at  once  taken  the  crucial  question  of  Church 
Keforin  vigorously  in  hand ;  but  the  Uegulations 
of  the  Chancery  issued  soon  after  his  accession 
showed  that  little  was  to  be  expected  from  him 
in  this  respect.  They  perpetuated  most  of  the 
practices  in  the  Roman  Court  which  the  Synod 
had  designated  as  abuses.  Neither  the  isolated 
measures  afterwards  substituted  for  the  uni- 
versal leform  so  urgently  required,  xior  the  Con- 
cordats made  with  Germany,  the  three  Latin 
nations,  and  England,  sulliced  to  meet  the  exi- 
gencies of  tlie  ease,  although  they  produced  a 
certain  amount  of  good.  The  Pope  was  indeed 
placed  in  a  most  difficult  position,  in  the  face  of 
the  vario;:8  and  opposite  demands  made  upon 
him,  and  the  tenacious  resistance  offered  oy  iu- 
terests  now  long  established  to  any  attempt  to 
bring  things  back  to  their  former  state.  The 
situation  was  complicated  to  such  a  degree  that 
any  change  might  have  brought  about  a  revolu- 
tion. It  must  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  all  the 
proposed    reforms   involved    a   diminution   of 
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tlie  Pnpnl  rpvpnuos;  tlio  rpgular  income  of  tlic 
Pope  WHS  Rinnll  aiid  llic  cxiK.'niliturc  wiis  verj- 
grciil.  Fur  (■(■nliirics,  coiiipliiinlrt  of  I'npal  e.viic- 
tioii.s  liail  lK<'n  inadi',  but  no  oni.'  liad  tlioiiglit 
'<{  sctMiriiiji  to  llic  Popes  the  regular  income 
tlicv  rc(inir((l.  .  .  .  Tlic  delay  of  tlio  reform, 
whlcli  WHS  dreaded  )iy  l)otli  cl(>rgy  and  laity, 
may  hv  explained,  tlioiij,'li  not  justitied,  by  tlic 
circumstances  we  have  described.  It  was  an 
unspeakable  calamity  tliat  ecclesiastical  alfairs 
Btill  retained  tlie  worldly  aspect  causeil  by  the 
Schism,  and  tliat  the  mucli  needed  amendment 
%vas  a^ain  deferred."— L.  Pastor,  i/i.-/.  of  I  he 
ritjvH.  t'riim  the  Clone  of  tlie  Middle  Agcn,  r.  1,  pp. 
209-210. 

Also  in:  H.  II.  >Iilman,  Ifint.  of  Latin  C/irin- 
tiiinitii.  hk.  i:i,  ch.  8-10  (c.  «).— J.  C.  Hobertson, 
Jlisl.  'of  the.  Chrixliiii,  C/nnr/i.  Iik:  8,  r/i.  8  (r.  7). 

A.  D.  1431. — Election  of  Eugenius  IV. 

A.  D.  1431-1448.— The  Council  of  Basle.— 
Triumph  of  the  Pope  and  defeat,  once  more, 
of  Church  Reform.— "Tlie  Papacy  had  come 
forth  so  little  scathed  from  the  perils  with 
which  1;!  one  time  these  assemblies  menaced  it, 
that  a  Council  was  no  lon.irer  that  word  of  terror 
which  a  little  before  it  iiad  been.  There  was 
more  than  one  motive  f<>r  s\imnioning  anotiier, 
if  indeed  any  help  was  to  t)e  found  in  them. 
Bohemia,  wrapt  in  the  llames  of  the  Hussite 
War,  w>' ,  scorching  her  neighbour,  with  fiercer 
fires  tlian  those  by  which  sIk'  herself  was  con- 
Bumed.  The  healing  of  the  Greek  Schism  was 
not  yet  confessed  to  be  hopeless,  and  the  time 
seemed  to  olTer  its  favourable  opporttinilies. 
No  (me  could  allirm  that  the  restoration  of  sound 
disciidine,  the  reformation  of  the  ('hurch  in  head 
and  in  members,  had  as  yet  more  than  begun. 
And  thus,  in  compliance  with  the  rule  laid  down 
at  tlie  Council  of  Constance, —  for  even  at  Homo 
they  dill  not  dare  as  yet  openly  to  set  at  nov.ght 
its  authority, —  Pope  Eugenius  IV.  called  a  third 
Council  together  [I'^Sl],  that  namely  of  Basle. 
...  Of  those  whc  'ucerely  mourned  over  the 
Church's  ills,  the  most  part,  after  the  unhappy 
experience  of  the  two  preceding  Councils,  had 
so  completely  lost  all  faith  in  these  as.seml)lic8 
that  slight  regard  was  at  first  yielded  to  the  sum- 
mons ;  and  this  C'ouncil  seemed  likely  to  expire 
in  its  cradle  as  so  many  had  done  before,  as  not 
a  fe\V  should  do  after.  The  number  of  Bishops 
and  liigli  Church  dignitaries  who  attended  it  was 
never  great.  A  democratic  clement  made  itself 
felt  throughout  all  its  deliberations;  a  certain 
readiness  to  resort  to  measures  of  arevolutionaiy 
violence,  sucli  as  leaves  it  impossible  to  siiy  that 
it  had  not  itself  to  blame  for  much  of  its  ill- 
success.  At  t\u'.  first  in<Iecd  it  displayed  nn- 
looked  for  cai)acitie3  for  work,  entering  into 
important  negotiations  with  the  Hussites  for 
their  return  to  the  bosom  of  the  Church;  till  the 
Pope,  alarmed  at  tli(  -c  token'-  of  independent 
activity,  did  not  conceal  liis  ill-will,  making  all 
means  in  his  power  to  <li.ssolve  the  Council. 
Tills,  meanwhile,  growing  in  strength  and  in 
self-coiilidence,  re-atlirmed  all  of  strongest  wliich 
had  been  atarmed  already  at  Pisa  and  Constance, 
concerning  the  superioritv  of  Councils  over 
Popes;  declared  of  itself  tliat,  ns  a  lawfully  as- 
sembled Council,  it  could  neither  be  dissolved, 
nor  the  place  of  its  meeting  changed,  unless  by 
its  ow  n  consent ;  and,  having  summoned  Eugen- 
ius and  hia  Cardinals  to  take  their  share  in  its 
labours,  began  the  work  of  reformation  in  ear- 


nest. Eugenius  yielded  for  the  time;  recalled  the 
Bull  which  had  liardly  stopped  short  of  anatlie- 
matizing  the  CJouncil;  and  sent  his  legates  to 
Basle.  Before  long,  however,  lie  and  the  Council 
were  again  at  strife;  Eugenius  complaining,  ap- 
parently with  some  reason,  that  in  these  reforms 
one  source  after  another  of  the  income  which  had 
liitlierto  sustained  the  Papal  Court  was  being 
dried  up,  while  no  other  provision  was  made  for 
the  maintenance  of  its  due  dignity,  or  even  for 
the  defraying  of  its  necessary  expenses.  As  the 
([uarrel  deepened  tlie  Pope  removeif  the  seal  of 
the  Council  to  Pcrrara  (Sept.  18,  1437),  on  the 
plea  that  negotiations  with  the  envoys  of  the 
Greek  Church  would  be  more  '  mvenicnti/  con- 
ducted in  an  Italian  city;  .  iii  afterwards  to 
Florence.  The  Council  refused  to  stir,  first  sus- 
pending (.Tan.  84,  141(8),  tlien  <le])Osing  the  Pope 
(.Inly  7,  1439),  and  electing  another.  Felix  V.,  in 
liis  stead;  this  Felix  being  a  retired  Duke  of 
Savoy,  who  for  some  time  past  had  lieen  playing 
the  hermit  in  a  villa  on  the  shores  of  the  lake  of 
Geneva  [.see  Savoy:  ll-lTith  Cknti'uiks].  The 
Council  in  this  extreme  step  failed  to  carry  pulilic 
opinion  witli  it.  It  was  n<jt  merely  that  Eugen- 
ius deuounee<l  his  conijietitor  by  tiie  woret  names 
he  could  think  of,  declaring  him  a  hypocrite,  a 
wolf  in  sheep's  clothing,  a  jMoloch,  a  Cerberus, 
a  Golden  Calf,  a  second  !.>raliomet,  an  anti- 
christ; but  the  Church  in  general  shrank  back 
in  alarm  at  the  prospect  of  another  Schism,  to 
last,  it  might  be,  for  well-nigli  another  half  cen- 
tury. And  thus  tlie  Council  lost  ground  daily; 
ilti  members  fell  away;  its  confidence  in  itself 
departed ;  and,  though  it  toolc  long  in  ilying,  it 
did  in  tij  end  die  a  deatli  of  inanition  (.Tune  23, 
1448).  Again  the  Pope  remained  master  of  the 
situation,  the  last  reforming  Council, — for  it  was 
the  last, —  having  failed  in  all  which  it  under- 
took as  completely  and  as  ingloricusly  as  had  done 
the  two  which  went  before." — 1{.  C.  Trench, 
Leets.  on  Medieval  diurch  History,  leet.  20. — "In 
the  year  1438  the  Emperor  John  and  the  Greek 
Patriarch  made  their  appearance  at  the  council 
of  Ferrara.  In  the  following  year  tlie  council 
was  transfer'-cd  to  Florence,  wliere,  after  long 
discussions,  tlio  Greek  emperor,  and  all  tlie  mem- 
bers of  the  clergy  who  had  attended  the  council, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Bisliop  of  Ephesus, 
adopted  the  doctrine  of  the  Boiiiau  church  con- 
cerning the  possession  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  the 
addition  to  the  Nicene  Creed,  the  nature  of  pur- 
gatory, the  condition  of  tlie  soul  after  its  sepa- 
ration from  tlie  body  until  the  day  of  judgniei.t, 
the  use  of  unleavened  bread  in  tlie  sacrament  of 
the  Lord's  Supper,  and  the  papal  supremacy. 
The  union  of  the  two  cliurrhes  was  Eoleinnly 
ratified  in  the  magnificent  cathedral  of  Florence 
on  the  0th  of  July  1439,  when  the  Greeks  ab- 
jured their  ancient  faith  in  a  vaster  edifice  and 
under  a  loftier  dome  than  that  of  their  own 
much-vaunted  temple  of  St.  Sophia.  The  Em- 
]ieror  Jolin  derived  none  of  the  advantages  he 
liad  expected  from  iho  simulated  union  of  the 
cliurches.  Pope  Eugenius,  it  is  true,  supplied 
liim  '.iberilly  with  money,  and  bore  all  the  ex- 
penses botli  of  the  Greek  court  and  clergy  during 
their  alisence  from  Constantinople ;  he  also  pre- 
sented the  emperor  with  two  galleys,  and  fur- 
nished him  with  a  guard  of  300  men,  well 
equipped,  and  paid  at  the  cost  of  the  papal 
treasury ;  but  his  Holiness  forgot  his  p.'omi.se  to 
send  a  fleet  to  defend  Constantinople,  and  none 
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of  the  Clirigtiim  princes  showed  any  disposition 
to  flglit  the  battles  of  tlio  Oreelis,  though  tliey 
toolc  up  tlie  cross  against  tlie  Turks.  On  his  re- 
turn John  found  his  subjects  indignant  at  tlio 
manner  in  which  tlie  honour  and  doctrines  of  the 
Greek  chim-'h  had  been  aacriUced  in  an  unsuc- 
ccssfuj  diplomatic  speculation.  The  bishops 
who  had  obsequiously  signed  the  articles  of  union 
at  Florence,  now  sought  jjopularity  by  deserting 
the  emperor,  and  making  a  parade  of  thoir  re- 
l)entance,  lamenting  tlieir  wickedness  in  falling 
off  for  a  time  from  the  pure  doctrine  of  the  ortho- 
do.v  church.  The  only  ]ierniauent  result  of  this 
abortive  attempt  at  Christian  union  wag  to  in- 
crease the  bigotry  of  the  orthodox,  au<l  to  fur- 
nish the  Latins  with  just  grounds  for  condemn- 
ing the  perfidious  dealings  and  bad  faith  of  the 
Greeks.  In  both  ways  it  assisted  the  progress  of 
the  t)thomHn  power.  The  Emperor  John,  seeing 
p'.iblic  affairs  in  this  hopeless  state,  became  in- 
different to  the  future  fate  of  the  empire,  and 
thought  only  of  keeping  on  good  terms  witli  the 
sultan." — G.  Finlay,  Jlintor//  of  the  JJi/zantine 
and  Orcek  Empira,  bk.  4,  ch.  3,  sect.  6  (r.  2). — 
Pope  "Eugenius  died,  Fel)ruary  3!!,  1447;  .  .  . 
but  his  successors  were  able  to  secure  the  fruits 
of  the  victory  [over  the  Council  of  Basle]  for  a 
lung  course  of  years.  The  victory  was  won  at  a 
heavy  cost,  both  for  the  Popes  and  for  Christen- 
dom; for  the  Papacy  recovered  its  ascendancy 
far  more  as  a  political  than  as  a  religious  power. 
The  Pope  became  more  than  ever  immersed  in 
the  international  concerns  of  Europe,  and  hi.s 
policy  was  a  tortuous  course  of  craft  and  intrigue, 
wliich  in  those  days  passed  for  the  new  art  of 
dii)lomacy.  ...  To  revert  to  a  basis  of  spiritual 
domination  lay  beyond  the  vision  of  the  ener- 
getic princes,  the  rctined  dilettanti,  the  dexterous 
diplomatists,  who  sat  \ipon  the  chair  of  St.  Peter 
during  the  age  succeeding  the  Council  of  Basle. 
Of  signs  of  uneasiness  abroad  they  could  not  be 
quite'  norant;  but  they  sought  to  divert  men's 
minds  from  the  contemplation  of  so  perplexing 
a  iiroblem  as  Church  reform,  by  creating  or  fos- 
tering new  atmospheres  of  excitement  and  inter- 
est;  .  .  .or  at  best  (if  we  may  adopt  the  lan- 
g.;age  of  their  apologists)  they  took  advantage 
of  t;.'!  literary  and  artistic  movement  then  active 
in  Ital /  as  a  means  to  establish  a  higher  standard 
of  civilisation  which  might  render  organic  reform 
needless." — U.  L.  Poole,  Wi/cliffe  and  Movements 
for  lieform,  ch.  12. 

Also  in:  J.  E.  Darras,  General  Hist,  of  the 
Catholic  Church,  Gth  period,  ch.  4  (;'.  3). — See, 
also,  FiiANCE:  A.  D.  1438;  and  1515-1518. 

A.  D.  1439.— Election  of  Felix  V.  (by  the 
Council  of  Basle). 

A.  D.  1447-1455 — The  pontificate  of  Nico- 
las V.  —Recovery  of  character  and  influence. 
—Beginning  of  the  Renaissance.  See  Italy: 
A.  I).  1447-1480. 

A.  D.  1455.— Election  of  Callistus  III. 

A.  D.  1458.— Election  of  Pius  II.,  known 
previously  as  the  learned  Cardinal  JEneas 
Sylvius  Piccolomini,  historian  and  diplomatist. 

A.  D.  1464.— Election  of  Paul  II. 

A.  D.  I47i-I5i3.--The  darkest  age  of  Papal 
crime  and  vice. — Sixtus  IV.  and  the  Borgias. 
— The  warrior  Pontiff,  Julius  II. — "The  im- 
punity with  which  the  Popes  escaped  the  coun- 
cils held  in  the  early  part  of  the  15th  century 
was  well  fitted  to  inspire  tUem  with  a  reckless 
contempt  for  public  opinion;    and    from  that 


period  down  to  the  Reformation,  it  would  be 
difflcult  to  parallel  among  temporal  princes  the 
ambitious,  wicked,  and  profligate  lives  of  many 
of  the  Roman  Pontiffs.  Among  these,  Francesco 
della  Hovere,  who  succeeded  Paul  II.  with  the 
title  of  Sixtus  IV.,  was  not  the  least  notorious. 
Born  at  Savona,  of  an  obscure  family,  Sixtus 
raised  his  nephews,  and  his  sous  who  passed  for 
nepliews,  to  the  highest  dignities  in  Church  and 
State,  and  sacriliced  for  their  aggrandisement 
the  peace  of  Italy  and  the  cause  of  Christendom 
against  the  Tuiks.  Of  his  two  nephews,  Julian 
and  Leonard  della  Uovere,  the  former,  after- 
wards Pope  Julius  II.,  Avas  raised  to  the  purple 
in  the  second  year  of  his  uncle  s  pontificate."  It 
was  this  pope  —  Sixtus  IV.  —  who  had  a  part  in 
the  infamous  "Conspiracy  of  the  Paz/.i "  to 
assassinate  Lorenzo  de'  SIcdici  and  his  brother 
[see  Floiienck:  A.  D.  140U-1492J.  "This  suc- 
cessor of  St.  Peter  took  a  pleasure  in  lieholding 
the  mortal  duels  of  his  guards,  for  which  ho  him- 
self sometimes  gave  the  signal.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded [1484]  by  Cardinal  Gian  Batista  Cib6,  a 
Genoese,  who  assumed  the  title  of  Innocent  VIII. 
Innocent  was  a  weak  man,  without  any  decided 
principle.  He  had  seven  children,  whom  he 
formally  acknowledged,  but  he  did  not  seek  to 
advance  them  so  shamelessly  as  Sixtus  had  ad- 
vanced his 'nephews. ' .  .  .  Pope  Innocent  VIII. 
[who  died  July  25,  1402]  was  succeeded  by  the 
atrocious  Cardmal  Roderigo  Borgia,  a  Spaniard 
of  Valencia,  where  he  had  at  one  time  exercised 
the  profession  of  a.i  advocate.  After  his  election 
he  assumed  the  name  of  Alexander  VI.  Of  20 
cardinals  who  entered  the  conclave,  he  is  said  to 
have  bought  the  suffrage;)  of  all  but  five;  and 
Cardinal  Ascauio  Sforza,  whom  he  feared  as  a 
rival,  was  propitiated  with  a  present  of  silver 
that  was  a  load  for  four  mules.  Alexander's 
election  was  the  [signal  for  flight  to  those  car- 
dinals who  had  opposed  him.  .  .  .  Pope  Alex- 
ander had  by  the  celebrated  Vanozza,  the  wife 
of  a  Roman  citizen,  three  sons:  John,  whom  he 
made  Duke  of  Gandia,  in  Spain;  Ca'sar  and 
Geoffrey:  and  one  daughter,  Lucrctia. " — T.  II. 
Dyer,  Iltst.  of  Modern  i!iiroj)e,  v.  1.  pp.  105,  108, 
175,  177-178.  —  Under  the  Borgias,  "treasons, 
assassinations,  tortures,  open  debauche.'y,  the 
practice  of  poisoning,  the  worst  and  most  shame- 
less outrages,  are  un'jlushingly  and  publicly 
tolerated  in  the  open  light  of  heaven.  In  1490, 
the  Pope's  vicar  having  forbidden  clerics  and 
laics  to  keep  concubines,  the  Pope  revoked  the 
decree,  '  saying  that  that  was  not  forbidden, 
because  the  life  of  priests  and  ecclesiastics  was 
such  that  hardly  one  was  to  be  found  wh.)  did 
not  keep  a  concubine,  or  at  least  who  had  not  a 
courtesan.'  Ca;sar  Borgia  at  the  capture  of 
Capua  'chose  forty  of  the  most  beautiful  women, 
whom  ho  kept  for  himself;  and  a  pretty  largo 
mnnbcr  of  captives  were  sold  at  a  low  price  at 
Rome.'  Under  Alexander  VI.,  '  all  ecclesiastics, 
from  the  greatest  to  the  least,  have  concubines 
ill  the  place  of  wives,  and  that  publicly.  If  God 
hinder  it  not,' adds  this  historian,  'this  corrup- 
tion will  pass  to  the  monks  and  religious  orders, 
although,  to  confc'is  the  truth,  almost  all  the 
monasteries  of  the  town  have  become  bawd- 
houses,  without  any  one  to  speak  against  i:,.' 
With  respect  to  Alexander  VI.,  who  loved  his 
daughter  Lucretia,  the  reader  may  find  in  Bur- 
chard  the  dj.scription  of  the  marvellous  orgies  in 
which  he  joined  with  Lucretia  and  Caesar,  and 
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the  enumeration  of  tlic  prizes  wlilcli  lie  distrib- 
uted. I.et  tlie  render  also  rend  for  liimself  tlie 
story  of  tlie  bcsliiility  of  I'litro  l.uii,'i  Karnese. 
tlie  Pope's  soil,  liow  tli;;  youiig  and  upriiflit 
Uialiop  of  Kuiio  died  from  Ids  outrage,  and  how 
the  Pope,  speaking'  of  lids  crime  as  '  a  joiuliful 
ievilv,'  Jfiive  Idni  In  lliis  secret,  bull  'the  fullest 
absolution  from  all  the  pains  wldeh  he  might 
have  incurred  by  human  incontinence,  in  what- 
ever shape  or  wllli  whatever  cause.'  As  to 
civil  security,  lienlivoglio  caus<Ml  all  the  Mares- 
cotli  to  be  put  todciilh;  Jlippolyto  d'  Kste  hi'd 
his  lirolher's  I'Vis  put  out  iu  his  ])resenee;  Ciesar 
JSorgia  killed  "his  brother;  murder  is  conson  ,.it 
with  iheir  |iid)lic  manners,  and  excites  no  wonder. 
A  llshermau  was  askeil  why  he  had  not  informe<l 
the  governor  ot'  the  town  that  lie  had  .seen  a 
body  thrown  into  the  water:  '  he  replied  tliat  he 
had  se<'n  about  a  liuudml  bodies  thrown  into  the 
water  during  his  lifetime  in  the  same  phuc,  and 
that  no  one  had  ever  troubled  about  it.'  '  In  our 
town,' sjiys  an  old  hislorian,  'much  murder  and 
pillage  was  doiie  by  day  and  night,  and  hardly 
a  day  passed  but  some  one  Wiis  killed.'  Ca'sar 
liorgia  one  dav  killed  Peroso,  the  Pope's  favour- 
ite, t)elwi>>ii  his  arms  and  under  I'.is  cloak,  so  that 
the  blood  spurted  up  to  the  Pope's  face.  He 
caused  his  sister's  husband  to  be  stabbed  ami 
then  strangleil  iu  open  day,  in  the  steps  ot  the 
lialace;  count,  if  you  can.  Ids  arsassinations. 
Certainly  he  and  his  father,  by  their  character, 
monds,  opi'ii  aiu'  systematic  wickedness,  have 
presented  to  Europe  the  two  most  successful 
images  of  the  devil.  .  .  .  Despotism,  tlie  In- 
quisition, tlie  Cicisbei,  dense  ignorance,  and  open 
knavery,  the  shamelessness  and  the  smartness  of 
harleipiins  and  rascals,  misery  and  vermin, — 
such  is  till!  issue  of  the  Italian  Keiiaissance. " — 
H.  A.  Taine,  7.'/.«^  of  Kinjlhh  Literature,  v.  1, 
/</,  3.')4-;!.'")."i. — "It  is  certain  .  .  .  that  the  pro- 
foii.id  horror  with  wliicli  the  name  of  Alexander 
VI.  strikes  a  modern  ear,  was  not  felt  among  the 
Italians  at  the  time  of  his  election.  The  senti- 
ment of  liatred  with  which  he  was  afterwards 
regarded  arose  Jiarlly  from  the  crimes  by  which 
his  Pontificate  was  rendered  infamous,  partly 
from  the  fear  wliicli  his  son  C'esure  inspired,  and 
partly  from  the  mysteries  of  his  jirivate  life 
which  revolted  even  the  corrupt  conscience  of 
the  Kith  century.  This  sentiment  of  hatred  had 
grown  to  universal  execration  at  the  time  of  his 
death.  In  course  of  time,  when  the  attention  of 
the  Northern  uations  had  been  directed  to  the  in- 
i(iuities  of  Home,  and  wlien  the  glaring  discrep- 
ancy between  Alexander's  pretension  as  a  Pope 
and  his  conduct  as  a  man  had  been  a])prehended, 
it  inspired  a  legend,  which,  like  all  legends,  dis- 
torts Uie  facts  whicli  it  rellects.  Alexander  was, 
ill  truth,  a  man  eminently  fitted  to  close  an  old 
age  and  to  inaugurate  a  new,  to  demonstrate  the 
paradoxical  situation  of  the  Popes  by  the  inex- 
orable logic  of  his  practical  imidety,  niid  to  fuse 
two  contlicliug  world-forces  in  the  cynicism 
of  snprem..  eornipt'on.  .  .  .  Alexander  was  a 
stronger  and  a  firmer  man  than  his  immediate 
predeees.sors.  '  He  combined,'  says  Uuicciardini, 
'craft  with  singular  sagacicy,  a  sound  judgment 
with  extraordinary  powers  of  persuasion ;  and  to 
all  the  grave  alTairs  of  life  he  applied  ability  and 
pains  beyond  belief.'  His  first  cjire  was  to  re- 
duce Rome  to  order.  The  old  factions  of  Colonna 
and  Orsini,  which  riixtus  had  scotched,  but  which 
hud  raised  their  heads  again  during  the  dotage 


of  Innocent,  were  destroyed  in  his  pontificate. 
In  this  way,  as  Machiavelli  observed,  he  laid  the 
real  basis  for  the  temporal  power  of  the  Papacy. 
Alexander,  indeed,  as  a  sovereign,  achieved  for 
tli(;  I'apal  See  what  Louis  XI.  had  done  for  the 
throne  of  France,  and  made  Komo  on  its  small 
scale  follow  the  type  of  the  large  European  mon- 
archies. .  .  .  Former  Pontills  had  raised  money 
by  the  sale  of  benefices  and  indulgences:  this, 
of  course,  Alexander  also  practised — to  such  an 
extent,  indeed,  that  an  epigram  gained  currency ; 
'  Alexander  sells  the  keys,  tlie  altars,  Christ. 
Well,  he  bought  them;  so  lie  has  a  right  to  sell 
them.'  But  he  went  further  and  took  lessons 
from  Tiberius.  Having  sold  the  scarlet  to  the 
Idgliest  bi(hUr,  ho  used  to  feed  his  prelate  with 
rich  benefices.  AV'lien  he  had  fattened  him  suf- 
ticientiy,  he  ])oisoned  him,  laid  hands  upon  his 
lioards,  and  recommenced  the  game.  .  .  .  Former 
Popes  had  preached  crusades  against  the  Turk, 
languidly  or  energetieally  according  as  the  coasts 
of  Italy  wi're  threatened.  Alexander  frequently 
invited  IJajazet  to  enter  Europe  and  relieve  hiiu 
of  tlie  princes  who  opposed  his  intrigues  in  the 
favour  of  his  cliildren.  The  fraternal  feeling 
which  subsisted  between  the  Pope  and  the  Kultan 
was  to  some  extent  dependent  on  the  fate  of 
Prince  Djem,  a  brother  of  IJajazet  and  son  of 
the  conqueror  of  Constantinople,  wlio  had  tied 
for  protection  to  the  Christian  jjowers,  and  whom 
the  Pope  kept  i>nsoner,  receiving  40,000  ducats 
yearly  from  ihu  Porte  for  his  jail  fee.  .  .  . 
Luerezia,  the  only  daughter  ot  Alexander  by 
Vannozza,  took  three  husbands  in  succession, 
after  having  been  formally  betrothed  to  two 
Spanish  nobles.  .  .  .  History  has  at  last  done 
justice  to  the  memory  of  this  woman,  whose  long 
yellow  hair  was  so  beautiful,  and  whose  charac- 
ter was  so  colourless.  The  legend  which  made 
her  a  poison-brewing  Mienad,  has  been  proved  a 
lie  —  but  only  at  the  expense  of  the  whole  so- 
ciety in  which  she  lived.  ...  It  seems  now  clear 
enougli  that  not  hers,  but  her  father's  and  her 
brother's,  were  the  atrocities  which  made  her 
married  life  in  Home  a  byeword.  She  sat  and 
smiled  through  all  the  tempests  which  tossed  her 
to  and  fro,  until  she  found  at  last  a  fair  port  in 
the  Duchy  of  Ferrara.  .  .  .  [On  tlie  12th  of 
August,  1503],  the  two  Borgias  invited  the  Car- 
dinal Carneto  to  dine  with  them  in  the  Belvedere 
of  Pope  Innocent.  Thither  by  the  hands  of 
Alexander's  butler  they  jircviously  conveyed 
some  poisoned  wine.  By  mistake  they  drank  the 
death-cup  mingled  for  their  victim.  Alexander 
died,  a  black  and  swollen  mass,  hideous  to  con- 
temidate,  after  a  sharp  struggle  witli  the  poison. " 
— J.  A.  Symonds,  lienamance  in,  Italy :  The  Age 
of  the  Ih'KjMtn,  ch.  6.  —  The  loug-accepted  story  of 
Pope  Alexander's  poisoning,  as  related  above 
by  Ifr.  Symonds.  is  now  discredited.  "The 
principal  reason  why  this  picturesque  tale  has  of 
late  been  generally  regarded  as  a  fiction  is  the 
apparent  impossibility  of  reconciling  it  with  a 
fact  in  connexion  with  Pope  Alexander's  last  ill- 
ness which  admits  of  no  dispute,  the  date  of  its 
commencement.  The  historians  who  relate  the 
poisoning  unanimously  assert  that  the  eHect  was 
sudden  and  overpowering,  that  the  pope  was 
carried  back  to  the  Vatican  in  a  dying  state  and 
expired  shortly  afterwards.  The  IStuof  August 
has  hitherto  been  accepted  without  dispute  as 
the  date  of  his  death :  it  follows,  therefore,  that 
the  fatal  banquet  must  have  been  on  the  l'7th  at 
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the  earHest.  But  n  cloud  of  witnesses,  Including 
the  deapatclics  of  ambassadors  resident  at  tliu 
papal  court,  prove  tliat  tlio  pope's  illness  coin- 
menccd  on  the  12th,  and  tli:i!  Iiy  the  17th  his 
condition  wns  desperate.  'I'lie  Venetian  am- 
bassador and  ft  Florentine  letter-writer,  more- 
over, tlie  only  two  contemporary  authorities  who 
assign  a  date  for  the  entertainment,  state  that  it 
was  given  on  the  5th  or  Otli,  .  .  .  which  woidd 
make  it  a  weeli  before  the  popf^  was  taken  ill. 
...  It  admits  ...  of  absolute  demonstration 
that  the  banquet  could  not  have  been  given  on 
the  13th  or  even  on  the  11th,  and  of  proof  hardly 
less  cogent  that  the  pope  did  actually  die  on  tlie 
18th.  All  the  evidence  that  any  entertainment 
was  ever  given,  or  that  any  poisoning  was  ever 
attempted,  connects  the  name  of  Cardinal  Cor- 
neto  with  the  transaction.  lie  and  no  other,  ac- 
cording to  all  respectable  aiitliorities  (the  state- 
meat  of  late  writers  that  ten  cardinals  were  In 
have  been  poisoned  at  once  may  be  dismissed 
without  ceremony  as  too  ridiculous  for  discus- 
sion), was  the  cardinal  whom  Alexander  on  this 
occasion  designed  to  remove.  Now,  Cardinal 
Corneto  was  not  in  a  condition  to  partake  of  any 
banquet  eitlier  on  11  Aug.  or  13  Aug.  Giustin- 
iaui,  the  Venetian  ambassador,  wlio  attributes 
tlie  pope's  illness  to  a  fever  contracted  at  supper 
at  tlie  cardinal's  villa  on  5  Aug.,  says,  writing 
on  the  13tli,  '  All  have  felt  the  ellects,  and  tirst 
of  all  Cardinal  Adrian  [Corneto],  who  attendc^l 
mass  in  tlie  papal  chapel  on  Friday  [11  Aug.], 
and  after  supper  was  attacked  by  a  violent  par- 
o.xysni  of  fever,  whicli  endured  until  the  follow- 
ing morning;  yesterday  [the  12th]  he  had  it 
again,  and  it  has  returned  to-day.'  Evidently, 
then,  the  cardinal  could  not  give  or  even  be 
present  at  an  entertainment  on  tlie  13th,  and 
nothing  could  have  happened  on  that  day  to 
throw  a  doubt  on  the  accuracy  of  Burcardus's 
statement  that  the  pope  was  taken  ill  in  tlie 
morning,  which  would  put  any  baiuiuct  and  any 
poisoning  during  tlie  course  of  it  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. .  .  .  Tliere  is,  therefore,  no  reason  for  dis- 
crediting the  evidence  of  the  two  witnesses,  the 
only  contemporary  witnesses  to  date,  who  ti.x  the 
supper  to  5  Aug.  or  0  Aug.  at  the  latest.  Itispos- 
.sil.le  tliat  poison  may  have  been  tlien  administered 
wliicli  did  not  produce  its  eifects  until  13  Aug. ; 
but  the  picturesque  statement  of  the  suddenness 
of  the  pope's  illness  and  the  consternation  thus 
occasioned  are  palpable  tictions,  wliicli  so  gravely 
impair  the  credit  of  the  historians  relating  tliem 
that  the  story  of  the  poisoning  cannot  be  ac- 
cepted on  their  authority.  .  .  .  The  story,  then, 
tliat  Alexander  accidentally  perished  by  poison 
which  he  had  prepared  for  another  —  though  not 
in  itself  impossible  or  even  very  improbable  — 
must  be  dismissed  as  at  present  unsupported  by 
direct  proof  or  even  incidental  continuation  of 
au  '  kind.  It  does  not  follow  that  he  may  not 
have  been  poisoned  designedly." — \\.  Garnett, 
The  Alleged  Poisoning  of  Alexander  VI.  (Knqliith 
Historical  Rev.,  April,  1804).— "Of  P:as  III., 
who  reigned  for  a  few  days  after  Alexander,  no 
account  need  be  taken.  Giuliano  della  Uovere 
was  mtt'le  Pope  in  1503.  Whatever  opinion  may 
be  formed  of  him  considered  as  tlie  high-priest  of 
the  Christian  faith,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
Julius  II.  was  one  of  the  greatest  figures  of  the 
Renaissance,  and  that  his  name,  instead  of  tliat 
of  Leo  X.,  should  by  right  be  given  to  the 
golden  age  of  letters  and  of  arts  in  Rome.    He 


stamped  the  century  with  the  impress  of  a  pow- 
erful personality.  "It  is  to  him  we  owe  the  most 
splendid  of  .Michael  Angelo's  and  Iliiphael's 
masterpieces.  Tlie  Basilica  of  Ht.  I'clcr's.  that 
matcriali/.ed  idea,  which  remains  to  symbolize 
the  transition  from  the  Church  of  the  .Miiidle 
Ages  to  the  modern  semi-secular  supremacy  of 
Papal  Rome,  was  his  thouglit.  No  nepotism,  no 
loathsome  sensuality,  no  tlagrant  violation  of 
eeclesiastical  justice  stain  his  pontitieate.  Ilia 
oiiL  purpose  was  to  secure  and  extend  the  tem- 
por.il  autliority  of  the  Poi)es;  and  this  lie 
achieved  by  eurbin  ,  tlie  ambition  of  the  Vene- 
tians, who  threate'.ed  to  enslave  Romagna,  by 
reducing  Perugia  and  Bologna  to  tiie  Papal 
away,  by  annexinj,  Parma  and  Piacenza,  and  by 
entering  on  the  heritage  bequeathed  to  him  by 
Ce.sare  Borgia.  At  his  death  he  transmitted  to 
his  successors  the  largest  and  most  solid  sover- 
eignty in  Italy.  But  restless,  turbid,  never 
liappy  unless  fighting,  .Julius  drowned  the  pe- 
ninsula in  blood.  He  has  been  called  a  patriot, 
because  from  time  to  time  he  raised  the  cry  of 
driving  the  barbarians  from  Italy:  it  must,  how- 
ev  T,  be  remembered  that  it  was  he,  while  still 
Cardinal  di  San  Pietro  in  Vincoli,  who  finally 
moved  Charles  VIII.  from  Lyons;  it  was  lie  who 
stirred  up  tlie  League  of  Cambniy  [see  Vknice: 
A.  D.  15(^-1. ■)()!)]  against  Venice,  and  who  in- 
vited the  Swiss  luerccnaries  into  Lombardy  [see 
iTAliY;  A.  I).  l.TI0-l.")13J;  in  each  case  adding 
the  weight  of  the  Papal  authority  to  the  forces 
whicli  were  enslaving  his  country.  .  .  .  Leo  X. 
succeeded  Julius  in  15i;t,  to  the  great  relief  of 
the  Romans,  wearied  with  the  continual  warfare 
of  the  old  'Pontefice  terribile.'  " — J.  A.  Symonds, 
Hendissiince  in  Italy:  The  Age  nf  the  Desjwts, 
eh.  6. 

Also  in:  J.  C.  Robertson,  Hist,  of  the  Chris- 
tian (Jhurch,  bk.  9,  ch.  5  (b.  8).— M.  Creighton, 
Hist,  of  the  Papacy,  bk.  5,  eh.  3-17.— W.  Gilbert, 
J.Hcrezia  Jiorgia. — P.  Villari,  life  and  Tiraes  of 
Maehiaeelli,  introd.,  ch.  4  (r.  1);  bk.  1,  ch.  0-14 
(r.  3-3). 

A.  D.  1493. — The  Pope's  assumption  of  au- 
thority ci  give  the  New  World  to  Spain. 
SeeAMKUicA:  A.  I).  1493. 

A.  D.  1496-1498.  —  The  condemnation  of 
Savonarola.     See  Fi.ouknce:  A.  1).  1490-1498. 

A.  D.  1503  (September). —  Election  of  Pius 
III. 

A.  D.  1503  (October). — Election  of  Julius  II. 

A.  D.  1508-1509. — Pope  Julius  II.  and  the 
League  of  Cambrai  against  Venice.  See 
Venice:  A.  D.   1.508-l.-)09. 

A.  D.  1510-1513. — The  Holy  League  against 
Franre. — The  pseudo-council  at  Pisa. — Con- 
questi    f  Julius  II.    See  It.u.y  :  A.  1).  l.")10-ir)13. 

A.  D.  ^513. — Election  of  Leo  X. 

A.  D.  1515-1516.  —  Treaty  of  Leo  X.  with 
Francis  I.  of  France. — Abrogation  of  the 
Pragmatic  Sanction  of  Charles  VII.  —  The 
Concordat  of  Bologna.  —  Destruction  of  the 
libertiss  of  the  Galilean  Church.  See  Fuance: 
A.  I).  15ir)-l,-)18. 

A.  D.  1516-1517. — Monetary  demands  of  the 
court  and  family  of  Pope  Leo  X.,  and  his 
financial  expedients.  —  The  theory  of  Indul- 
gence?, and  their  marketability. — "Thi_  posi- 
tion which  the  pope  [Leo  X.],  now  absolute  lord 
of  Florence  and  master  of  Siena,  occupied,  the 
powerful  alliances  l.e  had  contracted  with  the 
other  powers  of  Europe,  and  the  views  which  his 
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family  cntortalncd  on  tlicrcstof  Italy,  remlcri'd 
it  alwiiluKly  imlisiMinsalili'  f(ir  lilni,  Hpite  of  tho 
priKliKiilitv  of  a  L'DviTniiiciil  tlial  knt'W  no  re- 
Mriiini,  t(J  Iw  well  Rii|)i)lie<l  with  money.  He 
seized  every  occasion  of  e.\tractin.if  extraordi- 
nary revenues  from  tlio  tliureli.  Tilt  Lateran 
eoiineil  was  induced,  inunediately  U-foro  it-s  dis- 
solution (I.-)!)!  of  March,  1517),  to  grant  the  pope 
a  Iciilhof  all  church  property  throughout  Chrls- 
tciidoiii.  Three  dilTcrent  fonunis.sioiis  for  llio 
Nile  of  in<lnlKenccs  traversed  Germany  and  the 
northern  states  at  the  same  moment.  These  ex- 
pedients were,  it  is  true,  resorted  to  tinder  vari- 
ous pretexts.  The  tenths  were,  it  was  said,  to 
he  exi>cnded  in  a  Turkish  war,  winch  was  soon 
to  he  declared ;  the  produce  of  indulgences  was 
for  tlie  huildin);  of  St.  Peter's  Clnirch,  where 
the  hones  of  the  martyrs  lay  exposed  to  tlie 
indcmency  of  the  elements.  Hut  peojjlu  had 
ceased  to'helieve  in  these  pretences.  .  .  .  For 
there  was  no  douht  on  tlie  nund  of  any  reasou- 
ahle  man,  that  all  these  demands  were  mere 
iiuanciid  speculations.  There  is  no  positive 
proof  that  the  a.sserlion  then  so  generally  made 
—  Iliiit  t!ie  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  indulgences 
in  tierniany  was  destined  in  part  for  the  po])c's 
sister  Mad<lelena  —  was  true.  But  the  main  fact 
is  indisputable,  that  the  ecclesia.stical  aids  were 
applied  to  the  uses  of  the  i)o])e's  fannly. " — L. 
lianke.  Hint,  nf  the  lieforimttion  in  Germany,  hk. 
2,  t7(.  1  (('.  1). — "  Indulgences,  in  the  earlier  ages 
of  the  Churcli,  had  heen  a  relaxation  of  penance, 
or  of  the  discipline  imposed  by  the  Church  on 
penitents  who  had  been  guilty  of  mortal  sin. 
Tlie  doctrine  of  ])enanc(^  re(|uifed  that  for  such 
sin  satisfaction  sliould  he  superadded  to  contri- 
tion nnd  confession.  Tlicu  came  tlie  custom  of 
commuting  tlie.se  appointed  temporal  penalties. 
When  Christianity  spread  among  tlie  northern 
nations,  the  canonical  penances  wore  frequently 
found  to  be  inapplicable  to  their  condition.  Tho 
jiractice  of  accepting  ollerings  of  money  in  the 
room  of  the  ordinary  forms  of  ])enaiice,  harmon- 
ized witli  tho  iieual  codes  in  vogue  among  the 
barbarinn  ]ieoplos.  At  first  the  priest  lia<l  only 
exorcised  the  ollico  of  an  intercessor.  Gradually 
tho  simple  function  of  declaring  the  divine  for- 
giveness to  the  poniteut  transformed  itself  into 
tliat  of  a  judge.  By  Aquinas,  the  iiriest  is  made 
the  instrument  of  conveying  tlio  divine  pardon, 
the  vdiicle  through  which  tho  grace  of  God 
;  isscs  to  tlie  penitent.  AVitli  the  jubilees,  or 
iiiigrimagos  to  Homo,  ordained  by  tlio  poi)es, 
came  tlie  iilenary  indulgences,  or  the  complete 
remission  of  all  temporal  penalties  —  that  is,  tlie 
jienalties  still  obligatory  on  the  penitent  —  on  tlie 
fullillment  of  prescribed  conditions.  These 
jKjnaltics  might  extend  into  purgi.oory,  but  tho 
mdulgeuce  obliterated  them  all.  In  tho  13th 
century,  Alexander  of  Hales  and  Thomas 
Aquinas  set  forth  the  theory  of  supererogatory 
merits,  or  the  treasure  of  merit  bestowed  upon 
tho  Church  through  Christ  aud  the  saints,  on 
which  the  rulers  of  tho  Church  might  draw  for 
the  bcnctit  of  tho  less  worthy  and  more  needy. 
This  was  something  distinct  from  the  power  of 
the  keys,  the  power  to  gmnt  absolution,  which 
inhered  in  the  priesthood  alone.  The  eternal 
punishment  of  mortal  sin  being  remitted  or  com- 
muted by  tlie  absolution  of  tho  priest,  it  was 
open  to  the  Pope  or  his  agents,  by  the  grant  of 
Indulgences,  to  remit  tho  temporal  or  terminable 
penaltiss  that  still  rested  on  the  head  of  the 


transgressor.  Thus  souls  might  be  delivered 
forthwith  from  nurgatorial  tiro.  Pope  Hixtus 
IV.,  in  1477,  had  otllcially  declared  that  souls 
already  in  purgatory  aru  cmaiici|iatcd  '  per 
modum  sulTragii ' ;  that  is,  the  work  done  in  be- 
half of  them  operates  to  effect  their  release  in  a 
way  analogous  to  the  elllcacy  of  jiraycr.  Never- 
thelc.ss,  the  power  that  was  claimed  over  tho 
dead,  was  not  practically  diminished  by  this  re- 
striction. The  business  of  selling  indulgences 
had  grown  by  tho  protitabieness  of  it.  '  Evory- 
where,' says  Erasmus,  'the  remission  of  purga- 
torial torment  is  sold;  nor  is  it  soM  only,  but 
forced  upon  those  who  refuse  it.'  As  managed 
liy  Tctzol  and  tho  other  emissaries  sent  out  to 
collect  money  for  the  building  of  8t.  Peter's 
Church,  the  indulgence  was  a  simple  bargain, 
according  to  which,  on  the  payment  of  a  stipu- 
lated sum,  the  individual  received  u  full  dis- 
charge from  tlic  jienalties  of  sin  or  procured  the 
release  of  a  soul  from  tho  llnmos  of  purgatory. 
The  forgiveness  of  sins  was  offered  in  the  market 
for  money." — G.  P.  Fisher,  The  liefonnation,  ch. 
4. —  Tho  doctrine  concerning  indulgences  which 
the  Boman  Catholic  Church  maintains  at  the 
present  day  is  stated  by  one  of  its  most  eminent 
prelates  as  follows:  "What  then  is  an  ludiil- 
gence'<  It  is  no  more  than  a  remission  by  tlie 
Church,  in  virtue  of  the  keys,  or  the  judicial 
authority  committed  to  lior,  of  a  [lortion,  or  the 
entire,  of  tlie  temporal  punishinont  due  to  sin. 
The  infinite  merits  of  Christ  form  tlio  fund 
whence  this  remission  is  derived:  but  besides, 
the  Church  holds  that,  by  the  communion  of 
Saints,  penitential  works  performed  by  the  just, 
beyond  what  their  own  sins  miglit  exact,  are 
available  to  other  members  of  Ciirist's  mystical 
body;  that,  for  instance,  tho  sufferings  of  the 
s])otle8s  Mother  of  God,  afflictions  such  as  prob- 
ably no  other  human  being  ever  felt  in  the  soul, 
—  tho  austerities  and  persecutions  of  the  Bap- 
tist, the  friend  of  tlie  Bridegroom,  who  was 
sanctitiod  in  his  motlier's  womb,  and  chosen  to 
be  an  angel  before  the  face  of  the  Christ, —  the 
tortures  endured  by  numberless  mariyrs,  whoso 
lives  had  boon  pure  from  vice  and  sin, —  tho 
l)rolonged  rigours  of  holy  anchorites,  who,  flying 
from  the  temptations  and  dangers  of  the  world, 
l)assod  many  years  in  penance  and  contempla- 
tion, all  those  made  consecrated  aud.  valid 
through  their  nnion  with  the  merits  of  Christ's 
passion, — were  not  thrown  away,  but  formed  a 
store  of  meritorious  blessings,  applicable  to  tlio 
.satisfaction  of  other  sinners.  It  is  evident  that, 
if  the  temporal  punishment  reserved  to  sin  was 
anciently  believed  to  be  remitted  through  the 
penitential  acts,  which  the  sinner  assumed,  any 
other  substitute  for  them,  that  the  authority  im- 
posing or  recommending  them  received  as  an 
equivalent,  must  have  been  considered  by  it 
truly  of  equal  value,  and  as  acceptable  before 
God.  And  so  it  niust  be  now.  If  the  duty  of 
exacting  such  satisfaction  devolves  upon  the 
Church, — and  it  must  be  the  same  now  as  it 
formerly  was, —  she  necessai  ..y  possesses  at  pros- 
out  the  same  power  c'  substitution,  with  tlie 
same  efficacy,  and.  consequently,  with  the  same 
effects.  And  such  a  substitution  is  what  con- 
stitutes p''  that  Catholics  understand  by  tho 
name  of  c.a  Indulgence.  ...  Do  I  then  mean  to 
say,  that  during  the  middle  ages,  and  later,  no 
abuse  took  place  in  the  practise  of  iudulgencesV 
Most  certainly  not.    Flagrant  and  too  frequent 
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abuses,  doubtless,  occurred  through  the  avarice, 
nnd  nipiwily,  ivnd  Impiety  of  men;  esiu'cinlly 
wlien  liiduljiencc  wiiH  grunted  to  the  contributors 
towards  (•biiritiit)le  or  religious  foinuiations,  in 
tlie  erection  of  wliieli  private  motives  too  often 
mingle.  Hut  this  I  say,  that  the  Church  felt 
and  ever  tried  to  remedy  the  evil.  .  .  .  The 
Council  of  Trent,  "by  an  ample  decree,  com- 
pletely reformed  llie  abuses  wldeb  hud  sub- 
sequently crept  in,  and  Iiad  been  unfortunately 
used  as  a  ground  for  liUtbcr's  separation  frr)m 
the  Church." — N.  Wiseman,  I^ct's  on  t/io  J'lin- 
eiihil  J>iirl'''iifi  and  Practiees  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  hct.  i,. 

A.  D.  1517. — Tetzel  and  the  hawking  of 
Indulgences  through  Germany.—  "  In  Gernmny 
the  people  were  full  of  excitement.  Th(!  Church 
bad  opened  a  vast  market  on  cartli.  The  crowd 
of  customers,  and  tlic  cries  and  jests  of  the 
sellers,  were  like  a  fair  —  and  that,  a  fair  held 
by  monks.  The  article  wliicli  they  pulled  olf 
and  olfered  at  tlie  lowest  price,  was,  they  said, 
the  salvation  of  souls.  These  dealers  travelled 
through  the  country  in  a  handsome  carriage, 
■with  three  outriders,  made  a  great  siiow,  und 
spent  a  great  deal  of  money.  .  .  .  When  the 
cavalcade  was  approaching  a  town,  a  deputy 
was  dispatched  to  the  magistrate:  'Tlio  irrace 
of  God  and  St.  Peter  is  before  your  gates.'^said 
tlie  envoy ;  and  immediately  all  the  place  was 
in  commotion.  The  clergy,  the  priests,  tlie  nuns, 
the  council,  the  sclioolmasters,  the  schoolboys, 
the  trade  corporations  witli  their  bamu^rs,  men 
and  women,  young  and  old,  went  to  meet  the 
merchants,  iiearing  lighted  torches  in  their  liands, 
ftdvancing  to  the  sound  of  nmsic  and  of  all  the 
bells,  'so  tliat,'  says  a  historian,  '  they  could  not 
have  received  God  Himself  in  greater  state.' 
The  salutations  ended,  the  whole  cortege  moved 
towards  the  church,  the  Pope's  bull  of  grace 
being  carri(  d  in  advance  on  a  velvet  cushion,  or 
on  a  cloth  of  gold.  The  chief  indulgence-mer- 
chant followed  next,  lioid-ng  in  Ids  hand  a  red 
wooden  cross.  In  this  o'.der  the  wliole  procession 
moved  along,  with  pinging,  jirayers,  and  in- 
cense. Tlie  organ  pealed,  and  loud  music  greeted 
tlie  liawker  monlv  and  those  who  accompanied 
him,  as  lliey  entered  the  temple.  The  cross  he 
bore  was  jilaced  in  front  of  the  altar;  tlie  Pope's 
arms  were  suspended  from  it.  .  .  .  One  jierson 
especially  attracted  attention  at  tlieso  sales.  It 
was  he  who  carried  tlic  great  red  cross  and 
jiiayed  tlie  principal  part.  lie  wore  the  garb  of 
the  Dominicans,  lie  had  an  arrogant  bearing 
and  a  thundering  voice,  and  lie  was  in  full 
vigour,  tliough  be  bad  reached  bis  sixty-third 
j'ecr.  Tliis  man,  the  son  of  a  goldsmitli  of  Leip- 
sie,  named  Dietz,  was  called  John  Dietzel,  or 
Tetzel.  He  lm<l  received  numerous  ecclesiastical 
honours.  lie  was  Bachelor  in  Theology,  prior 
of  the  Dominicans,  apostolic  commissioner  and 
inquisitor,  and  since  tlie  year  ld03  he  had  tilled 
the  olhce  of  vendor  of  indulgences.  Tlie  skill 
he  had  acquired  soon  caused  him  to  be  named 
commissioner-in-cliief.  .  .  .  The  cross  having 
been  elevated  ai"l  the  Pope's  arms  liung  upon 
it,  Tetzel  ascended  the  pulpit,  and  with  a  conll- 
dent  air  began  to  extol  the  wortli  of  indulgences, 
in  presence  of  the  crowd  wliom  tlie  ceremony 
had  attracted  to  the  sacred  spot.  The  people 
listened  with  open  mouths.  Here  is  a  specimen 
of  one  of  his  harangues:  —  'Indulgences,'  he 
said,  '  arc  the  most  precious  and  sublime  gifts  of 


God.  Tills  cross  (pointing  to  tlio  red  cross)  lias 
as  much  efllc-acy  as  the  cross  of  Jesus  Christ 
its<'lf.  Come,  and  I  will  give  you  letters  fur- 
nished with  seals,  bv  which,  even  the  sins  that 
you  may  have  a  wish  to  commit  hereafter,  shall 
l)c  all  forgiven  you.  I  would  not  exchange  my 
privileges  for  those  of  ,Sl.  Peter  in  heaven;  for  I 
have  saved  more  souls  liy  my  indulgences  than 
the  Apostle  by  his  discourses.  Tliere  is  no  sin 
so  great,  that  an  indulgence  cannot  remit  it.  Ue- 
peutance  is  not  neces.sary.  Hut,  more  than  that; 
indulgences  not  <mly  save  the  living,  they  save 
thedeadalso.  Priest!  noble!  merchant!  woman! 
young  girl!  young  man!  —  hearken  to  your 
parents  and  your  friends  who  ar<!  dead,  and  wlio 
cry  to  you  from  the  depths  of  the  abyss:  "Wo 
are  enduring  horrible  tortures!  A  snirll  alms 
would  deliver  us.  You  can  give  it,  and  you  \vill 
not!"'  The  hearers  shuddered  at  these  words, 
jironounced  in  the  formidable  voice  of  the  char- 
latan monk,  'The  very  instant,'  continued  Tet- 
zel, 'the  piece  of  money  chinks  at  the  bottom  of 
the  strong  box,  the  soul  is  freed  from  purgatory, 
and  (lies  to  lieaven. "...  Such  were  the  dis- 
courses beard  liy  astonislied  (termany  in  tlie  days 
wlien  God  was  raLsiug  up  Luther.  The  sermon 
ended,  tlie  indulgence  was  considered  as  '  liaving 
solemnly  established  its  throne '  in  that  jilacc. 
Confessionals  were  arraiiged,  adorned  with  the 
Pope's  arms;  and  thi'  people  Hocked  in  crowds 
to  tlie  cimfcssors.  They  were  told,  that,  in  order 
to  obtain  the  full  pardon  of  all  their  ;iins,  and  to 
deliver  the  souls  of  others  from  purgatory,  it 
was  uot  necessary  for  tli<;ni  to  have  contrition  of 
heart,  or  to  make  confession  by  mouth;  only, 
let  tbeni  bo  quick  and  l)ring  money  to  the  box. 
Women  and  children,  poor  people,  and  those  who 
lived  on  aims,  all  of  them  soon  found  the  needful 
to  satisfy  tlie  confessor's  demands.  The  confes- 
sion being  over  —  and  it  did  not  reciuire  much 
time  —  tlic  faithful  hurried  to  the  sale,  which 
w,is  conducted  by  a  single  monk.  His  counter 
stood  near  the  cross.  He  lixed  his  sharp  eyes  ui)OU 
all  who  approached  him,  scrutinizcii  their  man- 
ners, their  bearing,  their  dress,  and  demanded  a 
sum  proportioned  to  tlie  a))pearanee  of  each. 
Kings,  queens,  princes,  archbislioiis,  bisliops,  had 
to  pay,  according  to  regulation,  twenty-live 
ducats;  abbots,  counts,  an(l  barons,  ten;  and  so 
on,  or  according  to  tlie  discretion  of  the  commis- 
sioner. For  particular  sins,  too,  iiotli  Tetzel  in 
Germany,  and  Samson  in  Switzerland,  had  a 
special  scale  of  prices." — J.  N.  Merle  D'Aubigne, 
The  JStori/  of  tlie  Reformation,  pt.  1,  ch.  6  (or  Jlist. 
of  the  liiformation,  bk.  3,  ch.  1). 

Also  in  :  JI.  J.  Spalding,  Hist,  of  the  Protes- 
tant Iteformiition,  pt.  3,  ch.  3. 

A.  D.  1517. — Luther's  attack  upon  the  In- 
dulgences.— His  95  Theses  nailed  to  the  Wit- 
tenberg Church. — The  silent  support  of  Elec- 
tor Frederick  of  Saxony. — The  satisfaction  of 
awakened  Germany. — "  Witteulierg  was  an  old- 
fashioned  town  in  Saxony,  on  the  EUie.  Its 
main  streei  was  parallel  witli  the  bror.-l  river, 
and  witliiu  its  walls,  at  one  end  of  it,  near  the 
Elster  gate,  lay  the  University,  founiled  by  tlio 
good  Elector — Frederic  of  Saxony  —  of  which 
Luther  was  a  professor ;  while  at  the  other  end 
ot  it  was  the  palace  of  the  Elector  and  the  palace 
church  of  All  Saints.  The  great  parish  cliurch 
lifted  its  two  towers  from  tlie  centre  of  the  town, 
a  little  back  from  the  main  street.  Tliis  was  the 
town  iu  which  Luther  l\ad  been  preaching  for 
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years,  and  towards  which  Tctzel,  tlic  seller  of 
Indulgences,  now  ranic,  just  as  lie  did  to  other 
towns,  vending  his  •false  pardons '— granting 
indidgenees  for  sins  to  those  who  could  pay  for 
them,  and  offering  to  release  from  purgatory  the 
souls  of  the  dead,  if  any  of  their  friends  would 
pay  fur  their  release.  As  soon  as  the  money 
chinked  in  his  inonevbox.  the  souls  of  their  dead 
friends  would  be  fet  out  of  purgatory.  This 
was  the  gosjiel  of  Tetzel.  It  made  Luther's 
bloiKl  boil.  lie  knew  that  what  the  Pope 
waiil<'d  was  jieople's  money,  and  that  the  whole 
thing  was  a  cheat.  This  liis  Augustiuian  theol- 
ogy had  taught  him,  and  he  was  not  a  man  to 
hold  hack  when  he  saw  wlint  ought  to  be  done. 
lie  did  see  it.  On  the  day  [October  31]  before 
the  festival  of  All  ^)aints,  on  which  the  relics  of 
the  Church  were  displayed  to  the  crowds  of 
country  people  who  flocked  into  the  town,  l.,utlier 
])a.ssi'd  down  the  long  street  with  a  copy  of 
ninety-five  theses  or  Statements  [.see  te.xt  below] 
ugainst  indulgences  in  his  hand,  and  nailed  them 
xi\)nn  the  door  of  the  jtalace  church  rcaily  for  the 
festival  on  the  morrow.  Also  on  All  Saints'  day 
he  read  them  to  the  pcDjile  in  the  great  parish 
church.  It  would  not  have  mattered  much  to 
Tctzel  or  the  Pope  that  the  monk  of  Wittenberg 
had  nailed  up  his  papers  on  the  palace  church, 
had  it  nfit  been  that  he  was  backed  by  the  Elec- 
tor of  Saxony." — F.  Seebohm,  T/te  Era  of  the 
J'rnlcKldiit  Hcroliition,  pt.  2,  eh.  3  (r). — "As  the 
abuse  complained  of  had  a  double  character,  re- 
ligious and  political,  or  linancial,  so  also  politi- 
cal events  came  in  aid  of  the  opposition  emaiuit- 
ing  from  religious  ideas.  Frederick  of  Saxony 
[on  tlie  occasion  of  an  indulgence  proclaimed 
m  LWl]  .  .  .  hud  kept  the  money  accruing  from 
it  in  his  own  dominions  in  his  possession,  with 
the  determination  not  to  part  wit!)  it,  till  an  ex- 
pedition against  the  infidels,  wliicli  was  then  con- 
templated, sliould  be  actually  undertaken;  the 
pope  and,  on  the  pope's  concessum,  the  emperor, 
had  demandc<i  it  of  liim  in  vain:  he  held  it  for 
wliat  it  really  was  —  a  tax  levied  on  his  subjects ; 
and  after  all  tlu^  i)rojccts  of  a  war  against  the 
Turks  had  come  to  nothing,  he  had  at  length  »p- 
idicd  the  money  to  his  university.  Nor  was  he 
now  inclined  to  consent  to  a  similar  scheme  of 
taxation.  .  .  .  The  sale  of  indulgences  at  JUter- 
bock  and  the  resort  of  his  subjects  thither,  was 
not  less  offensive  to  him  on  financial  grounds 
than  to  Luther  on  spiritual.  Not  that  the  latter 
were  in  any  degree  excited  by  the  former;  this 
it  would  lie  impossible  to  maintain  after  a  care- 
ful examination  of  the  facts;  on  the  contrary, 
the  spiritual  motives  were  more  original,  power- 
ful, and  independent  than  the  temporal,  though 
these  were  important,  as  having  their  proper 
Bource  in  the  general  condition  of  Germany.  The 
point  wluiice  tie  great  events  arose  which  were 
Boon  to  agitate  the  world,  was  the  coincidence  of 
the  two.  There  was  ...  no  one  who  repre- 
sentcil  the  intcrcsU;  of  Germany  in  the  matter. 
There  were  innumerable  persons  who  saw 
through  the  abuse  of  religion,  but  no  one  who 
dared  to  cjiU  it  by  its  right  name  and  openly  to 
denounce  and  resist  it.  Hut  the  alliance  be- 
tween tlie  monk  of  Wittenberg  and  the  sovereign 
of  Saxony  was  formed ;  no  treaty  was  negotiated ; 
they  had  never  seen  each  other;  yet  they  were 
bound  together  by  an  inst(pclive  mutual  under- 
Btanding.  The  iiilrepi<l  monk  attacked  the  ene- 
my ;  the  prince  did  not  promise  him  his  aid  —  he 


did  not  even  encourage  him ;  he  let  things  take 
their  course.  .  .  .  Luther's  daring  assault  was 
the  shock  whicli  awakened  Germany  from  her 
slumber.  That  a  man  should  arise  who  had  tlie 
courage  to  undertake  the  perilous  struggle,  was 
a  source  of  universal  satisfaction,  and  as  it  were 
tranipiillised  the  public  conscience.  The  most 
jiowerful  interests  were  involved  in  it;  —  that  of 
sincere  and  jmifound  piety,  against  the  most 
purely  external  means  of  obtaining  pardon  of 
sins;  that  of  literature,  against  fanatical  perse- 
cutors, of  whom  Tetzel  was  one;  the  renovated 
theology  against  the  dogmatic  learning  of  the 
schools,  which  lent  itself  to  all  these  abuses;  tiie 
temporal  power  against  the  spiritual,  whose 
usurpations  it  sought  to  curb ;  lastly,  the  nation 
against  the  rapacity  of  Rome." — L.  Kanke,  Hist. 
of  the  IleforiiKition  in  Oennaiiji,  hk.  2,  ch.  1  (».  1). 

Also  in:  J.  Ki'istlin,  /Jfc  <f  l.iither,  pt.  3,  ch. 
1. — C.  Beard,  Martin,  Luther  and  the  lieforma- 
tion,  eh.  5. — See,  also,  Germany :  A.  D.  1517- 
l.')23. 

A.  D.  1517.— The  Ninety-five  Theses  of 
Luther. — The  following  is  a  translation  of  the 
ninety-five  theses:  "  In  the  desire  and  with  the 
jiurpose  of  elucidating  the  truth,  a  disputation 
will  be  held  on  the  underwritten  propositions  at 
Wittemberg,  under  the  presidency  of  the  Rev- 
erend Father  M.irtin  Lutlier,  Jlonk  of  the  Order 
of  St.  Augustine,  Master  of  Arts  and  of  Sacred 
Theology,  and  ordinary  Reader  of  the  same  in 
that  place.  'le  therefore  asks  those  who  cannot 
be  present  and  discuss  the  subject  with  us  orally, 
to  do  so  by  letter  in  their  absence.  In  the  name 
of  our  Lord  .Jesus  Christ.  Amen.  i.  Our  Lord 
and  Master  .Icsus  Christ  in  saying:  '  Repent  ye,' 
etc.,  intended  that  the  whole  life  of  believers 
should  be  penitence.  2.  This  word  cannot  be 
understood  of  sacramental  penance,  that  is,  of 
the  confession  and  satisfaction  wliicli  are  per- 
formed under  the  ministry  of  priests.  3.  It 
does  not,  however,  refer  solely  to  inward  peni- 
tence; nay  such  inward  penitence  is  naught,  un- 
less it  outwardly  produces  various  mortifications 
of  the  flesh.  4.  The  penalty  thus  continues  as 
long  as  the  hatred  of  self —  that  is,  true  inward 
Itenitence  —  c(mtinues;  namely,  till  our  entrance 
into  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  5.  Tlie  Pope  lia'j 
neither  the  will  nor  the  power  to  remit  any 
penalties,  except  those  which  he  has  imposed  bv 
Ids  own  authority,  or  by  that  of  the  canons,  o. 
Tlie  Pope  has  no  power  to  remit  any  guilt,  ex- 
cept by  declaring  and  warranting  it  to  have  been 
remitted  by  God ;  or  at  most  by  remitting  cases 
reserved  for  himself;  ir.  which  cases,  if  his  power 
were  despised,  guilt  would  certainly  remain.  7. 
God  never  remits  any  man's  guilt,  witliout  at  the 
same  time  subjecting  him,  humbled  in  all  things, 
to  the  authority  of  his  representative  the  priest. 
8.  The  penitential  canons  are  imposed  only  on 
the  living,  and  no  burden  ought  to  be  imposed  on 
the  dying,  according  to  them.  9.  Hence  the 
Holy  Spirit  acting  in  the  Pope  does  well  for  us, 
in  that,  in  his  decrees,  he  always  makes  excep- 
tion of  the  article  of  death  an<l  of  necessity.  10. 
Those  priests  act  wrongly  and  unlearnedly,  who, 
in  the  case  of  the  dying,  reserve  the  canonical 
penances  for  purgatory.  11.  Those  tares  about 
clianging  of  the  canonical  penalty  into  the  penality 
of  purgatory  seem  surely  to  have  been  sown 
while  the  bishops  were  asleep,  la.  Formerly 
the  canonical  penalties  were  imposed  not  after, 
but  before  absolution,  as  tests  of  true  contrition. 
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13.  The  dying  pay  nil  penalties  by  death,  and 
are  already  dead  to  the  canon  laws,  and  are  by 
right  relieved  from  them.  i^.  The  imperfect 
soundness  or  charity  of  a  dying  person  neces- 
sarily brings  with  it  great  fear,  and  the  less  it  is, 
the  greater  the  fear  it  brings.  15.  This  fear 
and  horror  is  sufficient  hy  itself,  to  say  nothing 
of  other  things,  to  constitute  the  pains  of  pur- 
gatory, since  it  is  very  near  to  the  horror  of 
despair.  16.  Hell,  purgatory,  and  heaven  ap- 
pear to  differ  as  despair,  almost  despair,  and 
peace  of  mind  differ.  17.  With  souls  in  pur- 
gatory it  seems  that  it  must  needs  be  that,  as 
horror  diminishes,  so  charity  increases.  18.  Nor 
dcas  it  seem  to  be  proved  by  any  reasoning  or 
any  scriptures,  that  they  are  outside  of  the  state 
of  merit  or  of  the  increase  of  charity.  19.  Nor 
does  tills  appear  to  be  proved,  that  they  are  sure 
and  confident  of  their  own  blessedness,  at  least 
all  of  them,  though  wc  may  be  very  sure  of  it. 

20.  Therefore  the  Pope,  when  he  speaks  of  the 
plenary  remission  of  a''  lenalties,  does  not  mean 
simply  of  all,  but  only  of  those  imposed  by  himself. 

21.  Thus  those  preachers  of  indulgences  arc  in 
error  who  say  that,  by  the  indulgences  of  the  Pope, 
a  man  is  loosed  and  saved  from  all  punishment. 

22.  For  in  fact  he  remits  to  souls  in  purgatory 
no  penalty  which  they  would  have  had  to  pay  in 
this  life  according  to  the  canons.  23.  If  any 
entire  remission  of  all  pe'dlties  can  be  granted  to 
any  one,  it  is  certain  ''lat  it  is  granted  to  none 
but  the  most  perfect,  that  is,  to  very  few.  24. 
Hence  the  greater  part  of  the  people  must  needs 
be  deceived  by  this  indiscriminate  and  high- 
sounding  promise  of  release  from  penalties.  25. 
Such  pov.'er  as  the  Pope  has  over  purgatory  m 
general,  such  lias  every  bisI<op  in  his  own 
diocese,  and  every  curate  in  his  own  parish,  in 
particular.  26.  The  Pope  acts  most  rightly  in 
granting  remission  to  souls,  not  by  the  power  of 
the  keys  (which  is  of  no  avail  in  this  case)  but  by 
the  way  of  suffrage.  27.  They  preach  man, 
who  say  that  the  soul  flies  out  of  purgatory  as 
soon  as  the  money  thrown  into  the  chest  rattles. 
28.  It  is  certain  that,  when  the  money  rattles  in 
the  chest,  avarice  and  gain  may  be  increased, 
but  the  suffrage  of  the  Church  depends  on  the 
will  of  God  alone.  29.  Who  knows  whether 
all  the  souls  in  purgatory  desire  to  bo  redeemed 
from  it,  according  to  the  story  told  of  Saints 
Severiuus  and  Paschal.  30.  No  man  is  sure  of 
the  reality  of  his  own  contrition,  much  less  of 
the  attainment  of  plenary  remission.  31.  Rare 
as  is  a  true  penitent,  so  rare  is  one  who  truly 
buys  indulgences  —  that  is  to  say,  most  rare. 
32.  Those  who  believe  that,  through  letters  of 
pardon,  they  are  made  sure  of  their  own  salva- 
tion, will  be  eternally  damned  along  with  their 
teachers.  33.  We  must  especially  beware  of 
those  who  say  that  the.se  pardons  from  the  Pope 
are  that  inestimable  gift  of  God  by  which  man  is 
reconciled  to  God.  34,  For  the  grace  conveyed 
by  these  pardons  has  respect  only  to  the  penal- 
ties of  sacramental  satisfaction,  which  are  of 
human  appointment.  35.  They  preach  no 
Christian  doctrine,  who  teach  that  contrition  is 
not  necessary  for  those  who  buy  souls  out  of 
purgatory  or  buy  confessional  licences.  36. 
Every  Christian  wlio  feels  true  compunction  has 
of  right  plenary  remission  of  pain  and  guilt,  even 
without  letters  of  pardon.  37.  Every  true 
Christian,  whether  living  or  dead,  lias  a  share  in 
all  the  benefits  of  Christ  and  of  the  Church, 


given  him  by  God,  even  without  letters  of  par- 
don. 38.  The  remission,  however,  imparted  hy 
the  Pope  is  by  no  means  to  be  despised,  since  it 
is,  as  I  have  said,  a  declaration  of  the  Divine  re- 
mission. 39.  It  is  a  mrst  difficult  thing,  evr., 
for  the  most  learned  theologians,  to  exalt  at  the 
same  time  in  the  eyes  of  the  people  the  ample 
effect  of  pardons  and  the  necessity  of  true  con- 
trition. 40.  True  contrition  seeks  and  loves 
punishment;  while  the  ami)leness  of  pardons  re- 
la.ves  it,  and  causes  men  to  hate  it,  or  at  least 
gives  occasion  for  them  to  do  so.  41.  Apostolic 
pardons  ought  to  be  proclaimed  with  caution, 
le.st  the  people  should  falsely  suppose  that  they 
are  placed  before  other  good  works  of  charity, 

42.  Christians  should  be  taught  that  it  is  not 
the  mind  of  tlie  Pope  that  the  buying  of  pardons 
is  to  be  in  any  way  compared  to  works  of  mercy. 

43.  Christians  should  be  taught  that  ho  who 
gives  to  a  poor  man,  or  lends  to  a  needy  man, 
docs  better  than  if  he  bought  pardons.  44.  Ue- 
cause,  by  a  work  of  charity,  charity  increases, 
and  the  man  becomes  better ;  while,  by  means  of 
pardons,  he  does  not  become  better,  but  only 
freer  from  punishment.  45.  Christians  should 
be  tauf'it  thai  he  who  sees  any  one  in  need,  and, 
passing  i;im  by,  gives  money  for  pardons,  is  not 
purclu  ;i)g  for  himself  the  indul^nces  of  the 
I'opo,  but  the  anger  of  God.  40,  Christians 
should  be  taught  that,  unless  they  have  super- 
fluous wealth,  tliey  are  bound  to  keep  what  is 
necessary  for  the  use  of  tlieir  own  households, 
and  by  no  means  to  lavish  it  on  pardons.  47. 
Christians  should  be  taught  that,  while  they  are 
free  to  buy  pardons,  they  are  not  commanded  to 
do  so.  48.  Christians  should  be  taught  that 
the  Pope,  in  granting  pardons,  has  both  more 
need  and  more  desire  that  devout  prayer  should 
be  made  for  him,  than  that  money  should  be 
readily  paid.  49.  Christians  should  be  taught 
that  the  Pope's  pardons  are  useful,  if  they  do 
not  put  their  trust  in  them,  but  most  hurtful,  if 
through  them  they  lose  the  fear  of  God.  50. 
Christians  should  be  taught  that,  if  I  lie  Pope 
were  acquainted  with  tlio  exactions  of  the 
preachers  of  pardons,  he  would  prefer  that  the 
Basilica  of  St.  Peter  should  be  burnt  to  ashes, 
than  that  it  should  be  built  up  with  the  skin, 
flesh,  and  bones  of  his  sheep.  51.  Christians 
should  be  taught  that,  as  it  would  be  the  duty, 
so  it  would  be  the  wish  of  the  Pope,  even  10  sell, 
if  necessary,  the  Basilica  of  St.  Peter,  and  to 
give  of  his  own  money  to  very  many  of  those 
from  whom  the  preachers  of  pardons  extract 
money.  52.  Vain  is  the  hope  of  salvation 
through  letters  of  pardon,  even  if  a  commissary 
—  nay  the  Pope  liimself — were  to  pledge  his 
own  soul  for  them.  53.  Tliey  are  enemies  of 
Clirist  and  of  the  Pope,  who,  in  order  that  par- 
dons may  bo  preached,  comlemn  the  word  of 
God  to  utter  silence  in  other  churches.  54. 
Wrong  is  done  to  the  word  of  God  when,  in  the 
same  sermon,  an  equal  or  longer  time  is  spent  on 
pardons  that  on  it.  55.  The  mind  of  the  I'ope 
necessarily  is  that,  if  pardons,  which  are  a  very 
small  matter,  are  celebrated  with  single  bells, 
single  processions,  and  single  ceremonies,  the 
Gosjiel,  which  is  a,  very  great  matter,  should  be 
preached  with  a  hundrcMl  bells,  a  hundred  nro- 
cessions,  and  a  hundred  ceremonies.  56.  The 
treasures  of  the  Church,  whence  the  Pope  grants 
indulgences,  are  neither  sufficiently  named  uor 
known  among  the  people  of  Christ.    57.    It  is 
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clear  that  i  boy  are  at  least  not  temporal  treas- 
ures, for  tlies(!  are  not  so  readily  lavished,  l)Ut 
onlv  ii(fiimulate(i,  hy  many  nf  tlie  preacliers. 
58."  .Nor  are  tliey  tlie  meritii  of  C'liriat  and  of  tl>e 
saiiilH,  for  tliese, "independently  of  tlio  Pope,  are 
always  workinfr  graee  to  the  inner  man,  and  the 
rro.ss.  death,  and  hell  to  tiic  outer  man.  59. 
St.  Lawrenee  said  that  the  treasures  of  the 
Church  :ue  the  poor  of  the  Chureh,  hut  he  spoke 
aeeonling  to  the  u.se  of  the  word  in  his  time.  60. 
We  are  not  speaking  rashly  wlien  we  say  tliat 
the  keys  of  the  Cliureh,  bestowed  through  the 
merit.s"(if  Christ,  are  that  treasure.  61.  For  it 
is  elear  that  the  power  of  tlic  Pope  is  alone 
suflleient  for  the  remission  of  penalties  and  of 
reserved  cases.  62.  The  tr\ie  treasure  of  the 
Church  is  the  Jloly  Gospel  of  the  glory  and  grace 
G<m1.  63,  Tills  t'casure,  however,  is  de- 
servedly most  'mteful,  because  it  makes  the  first 
to  be  last.  b^.  While  the  treasure  of  indul- 
gences is  deservedly  most  acceptable,  because  it 
makes  the  last  to  be  first.  65.  Hence  the 
treasures  of  the  Gospel  are  nets,  wherewith  of 
old  they  fished  for  the  men  of  riclies.  66.  The 
treasures  of  indulgences  are  nets,  wherewith  they 
now  fish  for  the  riches  of  men.  67.  Those  in- 
dulgences, which  the  preachers  loudly  proclaim 
to  be  the  greatest  graces,  are  seen  to  be  truly 
such  as  regards  the  promotion  of  gain.  68. 
Y(  ihcy  are  in  reality  in  no  degreo  to  be  com- 
paiiil  to  the  grace  of  God  and  the  piety  of  the 
cross.  69.  Hishops  and  curates  are  bound  to 
receive  the  conunissarics  of  apostolic  pardons 
\.  ith  all  reverence.  70.  Hut  they  arc  still  more 
bound  to  le  to  it  with  all  their  eyes,  and  take 
heed  with  all  their  ears,  that  these  men  do  not 
preach  their  own  dreams  in  place  of  the  Pope's 
commission.  71.  He  who  speak'!  against  the 
truth  of  apostolic  pardons,  kt  him  be  anathema 
and  accurset..  72.  But  lie,  on  the  other  hand, 
who  c.\crts  himself  against  the  wantonness  and 
licc"'"eof  speech  of  the  preachers  of  pardr.Jis,  let 
him  l)e  blessed.  73.  As  the  Pope  .iustly  thun- 
ders against  those  who  use  any  kind  of  contri- 
vance to  the  in :  ry  of  thetrafllc  in  pardons.  74. 
Much  more  is  it  his  intention  to  thunder  against 
those  who,  uni'"r  the  pretext  of  pardons,  use 
contrivances  to  the  injury  of  holy  charity  and  of 
truth.  75.  To  think  that  Papal  pardons  have 
such  power  that  they  could  alisolve  a  man  even 
if  —  by  an  impossibility  —  he  had  violated  the 
HIot'uT  of  God,  is  maoness.  76.  We  affirm  ou 
the  cc'itrary  that  Papal  pardons  cannot  take 
away  even  the  least  of  venial  sins,  as  regards  its 
guilt.  77.  The  saying  that,  even  if  St.  Peter 
were  now  Pope,  he  couUi  grant  no  greater  graces, 
is  blaspliemy  against  St.  Peter  and  the  Pope.  78. 
We  afilrm  on  the  contrary  that  both  he  and  any 
other  Pope  has  greater  graces  to  grant,  namely, 
the  Gospel,  powers,  gifts  of  healing,  etc.  (1  Cor. 
xii.  0).  79.  To  sav  that  tlie  cros..  set  up  among 
the  insignia  of  the  I'apal  arms  is  of  equal  power 
with  the  cross  of  C'hrist,  is  blasphemy.  80. 
Those  bishops,  curates,  an<l  theologians  who 
allow  such  discourses  to  have  currency  among 
tlie  people,  will  have  to  render  an  account.  81. 
This  licence  in  the  preaching  of  pardons  makes 
it  no  easy  thing,  even  for  learned  men,  to  pro- 
tect the  reverence  due  to  tin'  Pope  against  the 
calumnies,  or,  at  nil  events,  tlie  keen  question- 
ings of  the  laity.  82.  As  for  instance :  —  AVliy 
docs  not  the  Pope  empty  purgatory  for  the  sake 
of  most  holy  charity  ami  of  the  supreme  necessity 


of  souls — this  being  the  most  just  of  all  reasons — 
if  he  redeems  an  infinite  number  of  souls  for  the 
sake  of  that  most  fatal  thing  money,  to  be  spent 
on  building  a  basilica  —  this  being  a  very  slight 
reason?  83.  Again;  why  do  funeral  masses 
and  anniversary  masses  for  the  deceased  con- 
tinue, and  why  does  not  tlie  Pope  return,  or  per- 
mit the  withdrawal  of  the  funds  bequeathed  for 
this  purpose,  since  it  is  a  wrong  to  pray  for 
those  who  are  already  redeemed  ?  84.  Again; 
what  is  tills  new  kindness  of  God  and  the  Pope, 
in  th.'it  for  money's  sake,  they  permit  an  impious 
man  and  an  enemy  of  God  to  redeem  a  pious  soul 
which  loves  God,  and  yet  do  not  redeeiii  that 
same  pious  and  beloved  soul,  out  of  free  charity, 
on  account  of  its  own  need  ?  85.  Again ;  why 
is  it  that  the  penitential  canons,  long  since  abro- 
gated and  dead  in  themselves  in  very  fact  and 
not  only  by  usage,  are  yet  still  redeemed  with 
money,  through  the  granting  of  indulgences,  as 
it  they  were  full  of  life?  86.  Again;  why 
does  not  the  Pope,  whose  ricliLS  are  at  this  day 
more  ample  than  those  of  the  wealthiest  of  the 
wealthy,  build  the  one  basilica  of  St.  I'eter  with 
his  own  money,  rather  than  with  that  of  poor  be- 
lievers ?  87.  Again ;  what  does  the  Pope  re- 
mit or  impart  to  those  who,  through  perfect  con- 
trition, have  a  right  to  plenary  remission  and 
participation?  88.  Again ;  what  greater'  good 
would  the  Church  receive  if  the  Pope,  instead  of 
once,  as  lie  does  now,  were  to  bestow  these  re- 
missions and  participations  a  hundred  times  a 
day  on  any  one  of  the  faithful  ?  89.  Since  it  is 
the  salvation  of  souls,  rather  than  money,  that 
the  Pope  seeks  by  his  pardons,  why  does  he 
suspend  the  letters  and  pardons  granted  long  ago, 
since  they  are  equally  efficacious.  90.  To  repress 
these  scruples  and  arguments  of  tlie  laity  by 
force  alone,  and  not  to  solve  them  by  giving 
reasons,  is  to  expose  the  Church  and  the  Pope  to 
the  ridicule  of  their  enemies,  and  to  make 
Christian  men  unhappy.  91.  If  then  pardons 
were  preached  according  to  the  spirit  and  mind 
of  ilie  Pope,  all  these  questions  would  be  re- 
solved with  ease;  nay,  would  not  exist.  92, 
Away  tlien  with  all  those  prophets  who  say  to 
the  people  of  Christ:  'Peace,  peace,' and  there 
is  no  peace.  93.  Blessed  be  all  those  prophets, 
who  say  to  the  people  of  Christ:  'The  cross, 
'  ,ie  cross,'  and  there  is  no  cross.  94.  Christians 
should  be  exhorted  to  strive  to  follow  Christ 
their  head  ,  hrougli  pains,  deaths,  and  hells.  95. 
And  thus  trust  to  enter  heaven  through  many 
tribulations,  rather  than  in  the  security  of 
peace.  " — H.  Wnce  and  C.  A.  Buchheim,  First 
}^incipk»  of  the  l^'forwndon,  pp.  0-13. 

A.  D.  1517-1521.—  Favoriiig  circumstances 
under  wh:<  h  tne  Reformation  in  Geimany 
gained  ground. — The  Bull  "  Exurge  Dom<n«." 
— Excommunication  of  Luther. — The  imperial 
summons  from  Worms. — "It  was  fortunate  for 
Luther's  cause  that  he  lived  under  a  prince  like 
the  Elector  of  Saxony.  Frederick,  indeed,  was  a 
devout  catholic;  he  had  made  a  pilgrimage  to 
Palestine,  and  had  filled  All  Saints'  Church  at 
Wittenberg  with  relics  fo.'  wuich  he  had  given 
large  sums  of  money.  His  attention,  however, 
was  now  entirely  engrossed  by  his  new  univer- 
sity, and  he  was  unwilling  to  offer  up  to  men 
like  Tetzel  so  great  an  ornament  of  it  as  Dr. 
Martin  Luther,  since  whose  appointment  at  Wit- 
tenberg the  number  of  students  had  so  wonder- 
fully increased  as  to  throw  the  universities  of 
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Erfurt  nnd  Leipsic  quite  intr<  the  shade.  ...  As 
one  of  the  principal  Electors  lie  wns  completely 
master  in  his  own  dominions,  and  indeed  through- 
out Germany  he  was  as  much  respected  as  the  Em- 
peror; and  5la.\iniilian,  besides  his  limited  power, 
was  deterred  by  his  political  views  from  taliiug 
any  notice  of  the  quarrel.  Luther  had  thus  full 
liberty  to  prepare  the  great  movement  that  was 
to  ensue.  .  .  .  The  contempt  C7itertained  by  Pope 
Leo  X.  for  the  whole  affair  was  also  favourable 
to  Luther ;  for  Frederick  might  not  at  first  have 
been  inclined  to  defend  him  against  the  Courf  of 
Koine.  .  .  .  The  Court  of  Kome  at  length  be- 
came more  sensible  of  the  importance  of  Luther's 
innovations  and  in  August  1518,  he  was  com- 
manded either  to  recant,  or  to  appear  and  answer 
for  his  opinions  at  Rome,  where  Silvester  Pricrias 
and  the  bishop  Ghenucci  di  Arcoli  had  been  ap- 
pointed his  judges.  Luther  liad  not  as  yet 
dreamt  of  throwing  off  his  allegiance  to  the  Ro- 
man See.  In  the  preceding  May  he  had  ad- 
dressed a  letter  to  the  Pope  himself,  stating  his 
views  in  a  linn  but  modest  ond  respectful  tone, 
and  declaring  that  he  could  not  retract  them. 
The  Elector  Frederick,  at  the  instance  of  the 
university  of  AVittenberg,  which  trembled  for 
the  life  of  its  bold  and  distinguished  professor, 
prohibited  Luther's  journey  to  Kome,  and  ex- 
pressed his  opinion  that  the  question  should  be 
decided  in  Germany  by  impartial  judges.  Leo 
consented  to  send  a  legato  to  Augsburg  to  deter- 
mine the  cause,  and  selected  for  that  purpose 
Cardinal  Thomas  di  Vio,  better  known  by  the 
name  of  Cajetanus,  derived  from  his  native  city 
of  Gaeta.  .  .  .  Luther  set  out  for  Augsburg  on 
foot  provided  with  several  letters  of  recommenda- 
tion from  the  Elector,  and  a  safe  conduct  from 
the  Emperor  Maximilian.  .  .  .  Luther  (appeared 
l)efore  the  cardinal  for  the  tirst  time,  October 
12tli,  at  whose  feet  he  fell ;  but  it  was  soon  ap- 
parent that  no  agreement  could  be  expected.  .  .  . 
Cajetanus,  who  had  at  first  behaved  with  great 
moderation  and  politeness,  grew  warm,  demanded 
an  unconditional  retraction,  forbade  Luther  again 
to  appear  before  him  till  he  was  prepared  to 
make  it,  and  threatened  him  with  tho  censures 
of  the  Church.  The  fate  of  Huss  stared  Luthtr 
in  the  face,  and  he  determined  to  lly.  His  pat- 
ron Staupitz  procured  him  a  horse,  and  on  the 
20th  of  October,  Langemantel,  a  magistrate  of 
Augsburg,  caused  a  postern  in  the  walls  to  be 
opened  for  him  before  day  had  well  dawned.  .  .  . 
Cajetanus  now  wrote  to  the  Elector  Frederick 
complaining  of  Luther's  refractory  departure 
from  Augsburg,  and  requirin.j;  either  that  he 
should  be  sent  to  Rome  o:  at  least  be  banished 
from  Saxony.  ...  So  uncertain  were  Luther's 
prospects  that  he  made  preparations  for  his  de- 
parture. ...  At  length,  just  on  the  eve  of  his 
departure,  ho  received  an  intimation  from  Fred- 
erick that  he  might  remain  at  Wittenberg.  Be- 
fore the  close  of  the  year  he  gained  a  fresh  acces- 
sion of  strength  by  the  arrival  of  Jlelanchthon, 
a  pupil  of  lieuchlin,  who  had  obtained  the  ap- 
pointment of  Professor  of  Greek  in  the  univer- 
sity. Frederick  offeied  a  fresh  disputation  at 
Wittenberg ;  but  Leo  X.  adopted  a  course  more 
consonant  with  the  pretensions  of  an  infallible 
Church  by  issuing  a  Bull  dated  November  9th 
1518,  which,  without  adverting  to  Luther  or  his 
opinions,  explained  and  enforced  the  received 
doctrine  of  indulgences.  It  failed,  however,  to 
produce  the  desired  effect.  .  .  .  I.eo  now  tried 


the  effects  of  seduction.  Carl  Von  Miltitz,  a 
Saxon  nobleman,  canon  of  Slentz.  Treves,  and 
^Meissen,  .  .  .  %.as  despatched  to  the  Elector 
Frederick  with  the  present  of  a  golden  rose,  and 
with  instructions  to  put  an  end,  as  best  he  might, 
to  the  Lutheran  cliism.  On  liis  way  through 
Germany,  Jliltitz  soon  perceived  that  three 
fourths  of  the  people  were  in  Luther's  favour; 
nor  was  his  reception  at  the  Saxon  Court  of  a 
nature  to  alTord  much  encouragement.  .  .  .  !Mil- 
titz  saw  the  necessity  for  conciliation.  Having 
obtained  an  interview  with  Luther  at  Altenburg, 
Miltitz  persuaded  him  to  promise  that  he  would 
be  silent,  provided  a  like  restraint  were  placed 
upon  his  adversaries.  .  .  .  Luther  was  even  in- 
duced to  address  a  letter  to  the  Pope,  dated  from 
Altenburg,  March  3rci  1519,  in  which,  in  humble 
terms,  he  expressed  his  regrct  that  iiis  motives 
should  have  been  misinterpreted,  and  solemnly 
declared  that  he  uid  not  mean  to  dispute  the 
jiow'T  and  authority  of  the  Pope  and  the  Church 
of  L  line,  which  ho  consiilced  superior  to  every- 
thing except  Jesus  Christ  alone.  .  .  .  The  truce 
elfected  by  Miltitz  lasted  only  a  few  months.  It 
was  broken  by  a  disputation  to  which  Dr.  Eck 
challenged  Bodenstein,  a  Leipsic  jirofessor,  bet- 
ter known  by  the  name  of  Carlstudt.  .  .  .  The 
Leipsic  disputation  was  preceded  and  followed 
by  a  host  of  controversies.  The  whole  mind  of 
Germany  was  in  motion,  and  it  was  no  longer 
with  Luther  aloiu;  that  Rome  had  to  contend. 
All  the  celebrated  names  in  art  and  literature 
sided  with  the  Reformation;  Erasmus,  Ulricli 
von  Hutten,  JMolancIithon,  Lucas  Cranacli,  Al- 
bert DUrer,  and  others.  Hans  Sachs,  the  Jleister- 
silngor  of  Nuremberg,  composed  in  his  honour 
the  pretty  song  called  'the  Wittenberg  Nightin- 
gale. '  Silvester  von  Schaumburg  and  Franz  von 
Sickingon  invited  Luther  to  their  castles,  in  case 
he  were  driven  from  Saxony;  and  Scli.-uinburg 
declared  that  100  more  Prauconian  knights  were 
ready  to  protect  him.  .  .  .  Ihe  Elector  Frcd- 
crick  became  daily  more  convinced  tl."it  his  doc- 
trines were  loanded  in  Scripture.  .  .  .  Jlean- 
while,  Luther  ha.i  made  great  strides  in  liis 
opinions  since  the  publicaiion  of  his  Theses.  .  .  . 
He  had  begun  to  impugn  many  of  the  principles 
of  the  Romish  church;  and  ,so  far  from  any 
longer  recognising  the  paramount  authority  of 
the  Pope,  Of  even  of  a  general  council,  lie  was 
now  disposed  to  submit  to  no  rule  but  the  Bible. 
The  more  timid  spirits  were  alarmed  at  his  bold- 
ness, and  even  Freuerick  hiniRclf  exhorted  him 
to  moderation.  It  must  bo  acknowledged,  in- 
deed, that  Luther  sometimes  damaged  his  cause 
by  the  intemperance  of  his  language ;  an  instance 
of  which  is  afforded  by  the  remarkable  letter  ho 
addressed  to  Leo  X.,  April  Otli  1520,  as  a  dedica- 
tion to  his  treatise  '  De  Libertato  Christiana. ' .  .  . 
The  letter  just  alluded  to  was,  perhaps,  the  im- 
mediate cause  pf  the  famous  Bull,  '  Exurge  Dom- 
ino,' which  Leo  fulminated  against  Luther, 
June  15th  1520.  The  Bull,  which  is  conceived 
in  mild  terms,  condemned  forty  one  propositions 
extracted  from  Luther's  works,  allowed  him 
sixty  days  to  recant,  invited  him  to  Rome,  if  he 
pleased  to  come,  under  a  safe  conduct,  and  re- 
quired him  to  cease  from  preaching  and  writing, 
and  to  burn  his  published  treatises.  If  he  did 
not  conform  within  the  above  period,  he  was 
condemned  as  a  notorious  and  irreclaimable  her- . 
etic;  all  princes  and  magistrates  were  required 
to  seize  hira  and  his  adherents,  and  to  send  them 
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to  Romfi ;  (inil  nil  plnccH  tlmt  gave  them  shelter 
wore  tlireatened  with  an  iiiterilict.  The  Hull 
was  forwarded  to  Arclibishoj)  Alhert  of  Meiitz; 
l)ut  ill  North  Germany  great  dillkulty  was  found 
in  pulilishi.iB  it.  .  .  .  Ou  December  10th  Luther 
consummated  his  reKllion  by  taking  tlmt  (inal 
stej)  which  rendered  it  impo8.sil)le  for  him  to  re- 
cede. On  the  banks  of  the  Elbe  before  the  Els- 
tcr  C;iie  of  Wittenberg,  .  .  .  Luther,  in  the 
presence  of  a  large  Ixwly  of  professors  and  stu- 
dents, soh'mnly  committed  with  his  own  hands 
to  the  llanies  I'lie  Bull  by  whicli  he  had  been  con- 
denuu'd.  togetlier  with"  the  code  of  the  canon 
law,  and  the  writings  of  Eck  and  Emser,  his  op- 
ponents. .  .  .  On  .laiiuary  iird  IWl,  ijiither  and 
his  followers  were  solemnly  exconnuunicaied  by 
Leo  with  bell,  book,  and  candle,  and  an  image 
of  him,  together  with  his  writings,  was  commit- 
ted to  the  flames.  ...  At  the  Diet  of  Worms 
which  was  held  soon  after,  the  Emperor  [Charle.-i 
v..  who  succeeded  Mcximilian  in  1510]  having 
ordered  that  Luther's  books  shoidd  be  delivered 
up  to  the  magistrates  to  be  burnt,  the  States  rep- 
resented to  him  the  iiseles.sness  and  impolicy  of 
sue''  a  step,  pointing  out  that  the  doctrines  of 
Luther  liail  already  sunk  deep  into  tlie  licaits  of 
the  people;  ami  they  r  ^-ommended  that  ho 
should  be  summoned  to  Worms  and  interrogated 
whether  he  would  recant  without  any  disputa- 
tioi.  .  .  ,  In  compliance  with  the  advice  of  tlie 
States,  the  Emperor  issued  :',  mandate,  dated 
TSIarch  Oth  1531,  summraiing  Luther  to  appear  at 
Worms  within  twenty  r^ne  days.  It  was  accom- 
panied with  a  safe  cori'uct." — T.  II.  Dyer,  UUt. 
of  Modern  Europe,  b£.  2,  ch.  3  (i'.  1). 

Also  in:  L.  von  liankc,  lli»t.  of  the  Jifforma- 
t!on  ill  (lirmnsty,  bk.  2  (c.  1). — P.  Bayne,  Martin 
Luther :  Ms  Life  and  Work,  bk.  5,  cli.  3 — bk.  8,  eh. 
6  (c.  1-2).— J.  "E.  Darras,  Jliat.  of  the  Church,  1th 
period,  ch.  1  (r.  4).— P.  SchalT,  JIi»t.  of  the  Chris- 
tiiin  Church,  r.  0,  ch.  4. 

A.  D.  IS19-1S24.— The  sale  of  Indulgences 
in  Switzerland. — Beginning  of  the  Reforma- 
tion under  Zwin^li. —  Near  the  close  of  the 
year  ir)18,  Ulric  Zwingle,  or  Zwingli,  or  Zuin- 
glius,  already  much  respected  for  his  zealous 
piety  and  his  learning,  "  was  appointed  preacher 
in  the  collegiate  church  at  Zurich.  The  crisis  of 
ills  aiipcarance  on  this  scene  was  so  extraordinary 
as  to  indicate  to  every  devout  mind  a  providen- 
tial dis])ensation,  designed  to  raise  up  a  second 
instrument  in  the  work  of  reformation,  and  that, 
almost  by  the  same  means  which  had  been  em- 
ployed to  produce  tlie  first.  One  Bemhard 
Samson,  or  Sanson,  a  native  of  Milan,  and  a 
Eranciscaii  monk,  selected  this  moment  to  open 
a  sale  of  indulgences  at  Zurich,  lie  was  the 
Tetzel  of  Switzerland.  lie  preached  through 
many  of  its  provinces,  exercising  the  same  trade, 
with  the  same  blasphemous  pretensions  and  the 
same  clamorous  effrontery;  and  in  a  land  of 
greater  pnliiical  freedom  his  impostures  excited 
even  a  deeper  and  more  general  disgust.  .  .  . 
Ke  encountered  no  opposition  till  he  arrived  at 
Zuricl  But  liere  appears  a  circumstance  which 
throws  ;v  shade  of  distinction  between  the  almost 
parallel  histories  of  Samson  and  Tetzel.  The 
latter  abserv'ed  in  his  ministration  all  the  neces- 
sary i^e.elcsiastical  forms;  the  former  omitted  to 
pre8.-nt  his  crecientials  to  the  bishop  of  the  dio- 
cese, and  acted  bilely  on  the  authority  of  the 
pontillcal  bulls.  Hugo,  Bishop  of  Constance, 
was  offended  at  this  disrespectful  temerity,  and 


immediately  directed  Zwingle  and  the  other  pas- 
tors to  exclude  the  stranger  from  their  churches. 
The  first  who  had  occasion  to  show  obedience  to 
this  m:.ndate  was  John  Frey,  minister  of  Stauf- 
berg.  Bullinger.  Dean  of  Bremgnrten,  was  the 
second.  From  Bremgarten,  after  a  severe  alter- 
cation which  ended  by  the  exconiniunication  of 
that  dignitary,  Samson  proceeded  to  Zurich. 
Jleanwhile  Zwingle  had  been  engaged  for  about 
two  months  in  rousing  the  indignation  of  the 
l)eople  against  the  same  object;  and  so  success- 
fully did  he  support  the  instruction  of  the  Bishop, 
and  such  efficacy  was  added  to  his  eloquence  by 
the  personal  unpopularity  of  Samson,  that  the 
senate  determined  not  so  much  as  to  admit  him 
within  the  gates  of  the  city.  A  deputation  of 
honour  \va8  appointed  to  welcome  the  pontifical 
legate  without  the  walls.  He  was  then  com- 
niaiKied  to  absolve  the  Dean  from  the  sentence 
launched  against  him,  and  to  depart  from  the 
canton.  He  obeyed,  and  presently  turned  his 
steps  towards  Italy  and  repasseil  the  mountains. 
This  took  place  at  the  end  of  February,  1519. 
The  Zurichers  immediately  addressed  a  strong 
remonstrance  to  tlie  Pope,  in  which  they  de- 
nounced the  misconduct  of  iiis  agent.  Leo  re- 
plied, on  the  last  of  April,  with  characteristic 
mildness;  for  though  he  maintained,  as  might  be 
expected,  the  Pope's  authority  to  grant  those  in- 
dulgences, .  .  .  yet  he  accorded  the  prayer  of 
the  petition  so  far  as  to  recall  the  preacher,  and 
to  promise  his  punishment,  should  he  be  con- 
victed of  having  exceeded  his  commission.  .  .  . 
But  Zwingle's  views  were  not  such  as  long  to  be 
approved  by  an  episcopal  reformer  in  that  [the 
Roman]  church.  ...  He  began  to  invite  the 
Bishop,  both  by  public  and  private  solicitations, 
with  perfect  respect  but  great  earnestness,  to 
give  his  adhesion  to  the  evangelical  truth  .  .  . 
and  to  permit  the  free  preaching  of  the  gospel 
throughout  his  diocese.  .  .  .  From  the  beginning 
of  his  preaching  at  Zurich  it  was  his  twofold  ob- 
ject to  instruct  the  people  in  the  meaning,  de- 
sign, and  character  of  the  scriptural  writings; 
and  at  the  same  time  to  teach  them  to  seek  their 
religion  only  there.  His  very  first  proceeding 
•was  to  substitute  the  gospel  of  St.  llatthew,  as 
the  text-book  of  his  discourses,  for  the  scraps  of 
Scripture  exclusivi^ly  treated  by  the  papal  preach- 
ers; and  he  pursuetl  this  purpose  by  next  illus- 
trating the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  and  the  epistles 
of  Paul  and  Peter.  He  considered  the  doctrine 
of  justification  by  faith  as  the  corner-stone  of 
Christianity,  and  he  strove  to  draw  away  his 
hearers  from  the  gross  observances  of  a  pliara- 
saical  church  to  a  more  spiritual  conception  of 
the  covenant  of  their  redemption.  .  .  .  His  suc- 
cess was  so  considerable,  that  at  the  end  of  1519 
he  numbered  as  many  as  2,0(X)  disciples;  and  his 
influence  so  powerful  among  the  chiefs  of  the 
commonwealth,  that  he  procured,  in  the  follow- 
ing year,  an  oflicial  decree  to  the  effect:  That 
all  pastors  and  ministers  should  thenceforward 
reject  the  unfaithful  devices  and  ordinances  of 
men,  and  teach  with  freedom  such  doctrines  only 
as  res»  ,  on  the  authority  of  the  prophecies, 
gospels,  and  apostolical  epistles." — G.  Wadding- 
ton,  Hist,  of  the  Reformation,  ch.  27  (».  2). — 
"With  unflagging  zeal  and  courage  Zwingli 
followed  his  ideal  in  politics,  viz.,  to  rear  a  re- 
public  ou  the  type  of  the  Greek  free  states  of  old, 
with  perfect  national  independence.  Thanks  to 
his  influence  Zurich  in  1521  abolished   '  licis- 
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laufen,'  and  the  system  of  foreign  pay  [snerce- 
nury  military  service].  Tliis  step,  liowever, 
brouglH  down  on  tlie  liead  of  Zuricli  tlie  wratli 
of  tlio  twelve  sister  republics,  wliich  bad  just 
signed  a  military  contract  with  Francis  I.  ...  It 
was  only  in  1523  that  he  began  to  launch  paniiih- 
Icts  against  tlie  abuses  in  the  Church-fasting, 
celibacy  of  the  clergy  and  the  like.  On  the  21)lh 
of  January,  1523,  Zwingli  obtained  from  the 
Council  of  Zuricli  the  opening  of  a  i)ublic  reli- 
gious discussion  iu  presence  of  the  whole  of  the 
clergy  of  the  canton,  and  representatives  of  the 
Bishop  of  Constance,  wliose  assistance  iu  the 
debate  the  Council  had  invited.  In  07  theses, 
remarkable  for  their  penetration  and  clearness,  he 
sketched  out  his  confession  of  faith  and  plan  of 
reform.  ...  On  the  25th  of  October,  1523,  a 
second  discussion  initiated  the  practical  conse- 
quences of  the  reformed  doctrine — the  abroga- 
Uon  of  the  mass  and  image  worship.  Zwingli's 
system  was  virtually  that  of  Calvin,  but  was  con- 
ceived iu  a  broader  spirit,  ar'  r  ried  out  later 
on  iu  a  far  milder  manue:  j  jjullinger.  .  .  . 
The  Council  gave  the  fullest  approval  to  the 
Reformation.  In  152-1  Zwingli  married  Anno 
Heinhard,  the  widow  of  a  Zurich  nobleman 
(Meyer  von  Knonau),  and  so  discarded  the  prac- 
tice of  celibacy  obtaining  amongst  priests.  .  .  . 
In  1524  Zwingli  began  to  effect  the  most  sweep- 
ing changes  with  the  view  of  overthrowing  the 
whole  fabric  of  mediieval  superstition.  Iu  the 
direction  of  reform  he  went  far  beyond  Lullier, 
who  had  retained  oral  confession,  altar  pictures, 
&c.  The  introduction  of  Ids  reforms  iu  Zuricli 
called  forth  but  little  opposition.  True,  there 
were  the  risings  of  the  Anabaptists,  but  these 
were  the  same  everywhere.  .  .  .  Pictures  and 
images  were  removed  from  the  churches,  under 
government  direction.  ...  At  tlie  Landgemein- 
den  [parisli  gatlierings]  called  for  the  purpose,  the 
peo))le  gave  an  enthusiastic  assent  to  his  doctrines, 
and  declared  themselves  ready  'to  die  for  the 
gospel  truth.'  Thus  a  national  Church  was  es- 
tablished, severed  from  tlie  diocese  of  Constance, 
and  placed  under  the  control  of  the  Council  of 
Zurich  and  a  clerical  synod.  The  convents  were 
turned  into  schools,  hospitals,  and  poorhouses." 
— Mrs.  L.  Hug  and  K.  Stead,  SiriUerland,  ch.  22. 

Also  in:  H.  Stebbing,  Iliat.  of  the  lieforma- 
tioii,  ch.  7  ()).  1). — C.  iieard,  2  he  lieformatioii 
(llibbert  Lect's,  1883),  led.  7.— J.  II.  Merle  D'Au- 
bigne,  Uiat.  of  the  lieformatioii,  hk.  8  mid  11  (v. 
2-^). — M.  J.  Spalding,  Hint,  of  the  Protestant 
Jieformathi,,  pt.  3,  ch.  5.— P.  Schaff,  Ilist.  of  the 
Chriitiini  Chinch,  v.  7,  ch.  1-3. 

A.  D.  1521-1522.— Luther  before  the  Diet  at 
Worms.— His  friendly  abduction  and  conceal- 
ment at  Wartburg. —  His  translation  of  the 
Bible.— "On  tlie  2nd  of  April  [1521],  the  Tues- 
day after  Easter,  Luther  set  out  on  his  momen- 
tous journey.  He  travelled  in  a  cart  with  three 
of  his  friends,  the  herald  riding  iu  front  iu  his 
coat  of  arms.  .  .  .  Tlie  Emperor  had  not  waited 
for  his  appearance  to  order  his  books  to  be  burnt. 
When  he  reached  Erfurt  on  the  way  the  eentence 
had  just  been  proclaimed.  The  herald  asked  him 
if  he  still  meant  to  go  on.  'I  will  go,'  he  said, 
'  If  there  are  as  many  devils  in  Worms  as  there 
are  tiles  upon  tlie  liousctops.  Though  they 
burnt  lluss,  they  could  not  burn  the  truth.'  The 
Erfurt  students,  in  retaliation,  had  thrown  the 
Bull  into  the  water.  The  Rector  and  the  heads 
of  the  university  gave  Luther  a  formal  reception 


as  an  old  and  honoured  member ;  ho  preached  at 
his  old  convent,  and  he  preached  again  at  Qotha 
and  at  Eisenach.  Caietan  had  protested  against 
the  appearance  in  liie  Diet  of  an  excommuni- 
cated lieretic.  Tlie  Pope  himself  had  desired  that 
the  safe-conduct  should  not  be  respected,  and 
the  bishops  had  said  that  it  was  unnecessary. 
JNIanceuvres  were  u.sed  to  delay  him  on  the  road 
till  the  time  allowed  had  expired.  But  there  was 
a  tierce  sen.se  of  fairness  in  the  lay  members  of  the 
Diet,  which  it  was  dangerous  to  outrage.  Franz 
von  Sickingeu  hinted  that  if  there  was  foul  play 
it  might  go  hard  with  Cardinal  Caietan  —  and  Von 
Sickingeu  was  a  man  of  his  word  in  such  mat- 
ters. On  the  ICth  of  April,  at  teu  in  the  morn- 
ing, the  cart  entered  Worms,  bringing  Luther  in 
his  monk's  dress,  followed  and  attended  by  a 
crowd  of  cavaliers.  The  town's  people  were  all 
out  to  see  the  person  with  whose  name  Germany 
was  ringing.  As  the  cart  passed  tlirough  the 
gates  the  warder  on  the  walls  blew  a  bla.t  upon 
his  trumjiet.  .  .  .  Luther  needed  God  to  stand 
by  him,  for  iu  all  that  great  gathering  he  could 
count  on  few  assured  friends.  The  princes  of 
the  empire  were  resolved  that  he  shouhl  have 
fair  play,  but  they  were  little  incliued  to  favour 
further  a  disturber  of  the  public  peace.  The 
Diet  sate  in  tlie  Bishop's  palace,  and  the  next 
evening  Luther  appeared.  Tlie  presence  in 
which  lie  found  liimself  would  have  tried  the 
nerves  of  the  bravest  of  men;  tlie  Einpeior, 
sternly  hostile,  with  his  retinue  of  Spanish 
priests  and  nobles ;  the  archbishops  and  bishops, 
all  of  opinion  that  tlie  stake  was  the  only  fitting 
place  for  so  insolent  a  heretic;  the  dukes  and 
barons,  whoso  stern  eyes  were  little  likely  to  re- 
veal their  sympathy,  if  sympatliy  any  of  them 
felt.  One  of  them  only,  George  of  Frundsberg, 
had  touched  Luther  on  the  shoulder  as  he  passed 
through  the  ante-room.  'Little  monk,  little 
moi'k,'  ho  said,  'thou  liast  work  before  thee, 
that  I,  and  many  a  man  whose  trade  is  war, 
never  faced  the  like  of.  If  thy  heart  is  rigiit, 
and  tliy  cause  good,  go  on  in  God's  name.  Ho 
will  not  forsake  thee.'  A  pile  of  books  stood  on 
a  table  when  he  was  brought  forward.  An 
oflicer  of  the  court  read  the  titles,  asked  if  he 
acknowledged  them,  and  whether  he  was  ready 
to  retract  them.  Luther  was  nervous,  not  with- 
out cause.  He  answered  in  a  low  voice  that  the 
books  were  his.  To  the  other  question  he  could 
not  reply  at  once.  He  demanded  time.  His  first 
appearance  had  not  left  a  favourable  impression; 
he  was  allowed  a  night  to  consider.  The  next 
morning,  April  18,  he  had  recovered  himself;  he 
came  iu  fresh,  courageous,  and  collected.  His 
old  enemy,  Eck,  was  tliis  time  tlie  spokesman 
against  him,  and  asked  what  he  was  prepared  to 
do.  He  said  firmly  that  his  writings  were  of 
three  kinds:  some  on  simple  Gospel  truth,  which 
all  admitted,  and  which  of  course  he  could  not 
retract;  some  against  Papal  laws  and  customs, 
which  had  tried  the  consciences  of  Christians 
and  had  been  used  as  excuses  to  oppress  and 
spoil  the  German  people.  If  he  retracted  these 
he  would  cover  himself  with  shame.  In  a  third 
sort  he  had  attacked  particular  persons,  and  per- 
haps had  been  too  violent.  Even  here  he  declined 
to  retmct  simply,  but  would  admit  his  fault  if 
fault  could  be  proved.  He  gave  his  answers  in 
a  clear  strong  voice,  in  Latin  first,  and  then  in 
German.  There  was  a  pause,  and  then  Eck  said 
that  he  had  spoken  disrespectfully ;  his  heresies 
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hnd  been  already  condemned  (it  the  Council  at 

Constance ;  let  liini  retract  on  tliese  special  points, 
and  he  should  have  consideration  for  the  rest. 
lie  rcijuireda  plain  Yes  or  No  from  liini,  'with- 
out horns.'  Th('  taunt  roused  Luther's  Mood. 
His  fidl  brave  self  was  in  his  rejily.  '  I  will  give 
you  an  answer,' he  said,  'which  has  neither  horns 
nor  teeth.  Popes  have  erred  and  councils  have 
erred.  Prove  to  nie  out  of  Scripture  that  I 
am  wrong,  and  I  submit.  Till  tlien  my  con- 
science binds  me.  Here  I  stand.  I  can  do  no 
more.  God  lielj)  nie.  Amen. '  All  day  long  the 
storm  raged.  Night  had  fallen,  and  torclies 
were  liglited  in  the  hall  before  the  sitting  closed. 
I.utlier  was  dismissed  at  last;  it  was  supposed, 
and  pirhaps  intended,  that  he  was  to  be  taken  to 
a  dungeon.  But  the  hearts  of  the  lay  members 
of  the  Diet  had  been  touched  by  the  courage 
whieh  he  liad  shown.  Tliey  would  not  permit  a 
hand  to  be  laid  on  him.  .  .  .  Wlicn  he  had 
reached  his  lodging  again,  he  Hung  up  his  hands. 
'I  am  through  !' he  cried.  '  I  am  through  !  If 
I  had  a  thousand  heads  they  should  be  struck  off 
one  by  one  before  I  would  retract. '  The  same 
evening  the  Elector  Frederick  sent  for  him,  and 
told  him  he  had  done  well  and  bravely.  But 
though  he  had  escaped  so  far,  he  was  not  nc- 
(luitted.  Charles  conceived  tliat  ho  could  be 
now  dealt  witli  as  an  obstinate  heretic.  At  the 
ne.\t  session  (the  day  following),  he  informed 
the  Diet  that  he  would  send  Luther  home  to 
Witteid)erg,  there  to  be  punished  as  the  Church 
re(iuired.  'I'lie  utmost  that  his  friends  coidd  ob- 
tain was  tliat  fur'"ier  efforts  should  bo  made. 
The  Archbishop  oi  Treves  was  allowed  to  tell 
him  that  if  he  would  acknowledge  the  infallibil- 
ity of  councils,  he  miglit  be  permitted  to  doubt 
the  infallibility  of  the  Pope.  But  Luther  stood 
simply  upon  Scriiit\ire.  There,  and  there  only, 
was  infallibility.  The  Elector  ordered  him  home 
at  once,  till  the  Diet  should  decide  upon  his  fate. 
...  A  majority  in  the  Diet,  it  was  now  clear, 
would  pronoimce  for  his  death.  If  he  was  sen- 
tenced by  the  Great  Council  of  the  Empire,  the 
Elector  would  be  no  longer  able  openly  to  pro- 
tect him.  It  was  decided  that  he  should  disap- 
pear, and  disappear  so  completely  that  no  trace 
of  him  shovdd  be  discernible.  On  his  way  back 
through  the  Thuringian  Forest,  three  or  four 
miles  from  Altenstein,  a  party  of  armed  men 
started  out  of  the  wood,  set  upon  his  carriage, 
seized  and  carried  him  off  to  Wartburg  Castle. 
There  he  remained,  passing  by  the  name  of  the 
Hitter  George,  and  supposed  to  be  some  captive 
knight.  The  secret  was  so  well  kept,  that  even 
the  Elector's  brother  was  ignorant  of  his  hiding 
place.  Luther  was  as  completely  lost  as  if  the 
earth  had  swallowed  him.  .  .  .  On  the  8th  of 
.May  the  Edict  of  Worms  was  issued,  placing 
him  under  the  ban  of  the  empire ;  but  he  had  be- 
come 'as  the  air  invulnerable,' and  the  face  of 
the  world  had  changed  before  he  came  back  to  it. 
.  .  .  Luther's  abdiiction  and  residence  at  Wart- 
burg is  the  most  picturesque  incident  in  his  life. 
He  dropped  his  monk's  gown,  and  was  dressed 
like  a  gentleman ;  he  let  his  beard  grow  and  wore 
n  sword.  .  .  .  The  revolution,  deprived  of  its 
leader,  ran  wild  meanwhile.  An  account  of  the 
scene  at  Worms,  with  Luther's  speeches,  and  wood 
cut  illustrations,  was  printed  on  broadsheets  and 
circulated  in  hundreds  of  thousands  of  copies. 
The  people  were  like  schoolboys  left  without  a 
master.    Convents  and  monasteries  dissolved  by 


themselves;  monks  and  nuns  began  to  mnrry; 
there  was  nothing  else  for  the  nuns  to  do,  turned 
as  they  were  adrift  without  provision.  The 
JIass  in  most  of  the  churches  in  Sn.xony  was 
changed  into  a  Communion.  But  without  Luther 
it  was  all  chaos,  and  no  order  could  be  taken. 
So  great  was  the  need  of  him,  that  in  December 
he  went  to  Wittenberg  in  disguise ;  but  it  was 
not  yet  safe  for  him  to  remain  there.  He  had  to 
retreat  to  his  castle  again,  and  in  that  compelled 
retreat  he  bestowed  on  Germany  the  greatest  of 
all  the  gifts  which  he  was  able  to  olTer.  He  be- 
gan to  translate  the  Bible  into  clear  vernacidar 
German.  .  .  .  He  had  probably  commenced  the 
work  at  the  beginning  of  his  stay  at  the  castle. 
In  the  spring  of  1022  the  New  "Testament  was 
completed.  In  the  middle  of  March,  the  Em- 
peror's hands  now  being  fidly  occupied,  the 
Elector  sent  him  word  that  he  need  not  conceal 
himsiclf  any  longer;  and  he  returned  finally  to 
his  home  and  his  friends.  The  New  Testament 
was  printed  )-i  November  of  that  year,  and  be- 
came at  oil' X  a  household  book  in  Germany.  .  .  . 
The  Old  Testament  was  taken  in  hand  at  once, 
and  in  two  years  half  of  it  was  roughly  finished." 
—  ,7.  A.  Froude,  Luther:  a  Short  Biog.,  pp. 
28-35 

Also  in:  G.  Wnddington,  Ilut.  of  the  Reforma- 
tion, ch.  13-14  (c.  1).  —  W.  Robertson,  Jlist.  of 
the  Reign  of  Charles  V.,  hk.  2  (c  1).— C.  Beard, 
Martin  Lvther  and  the  Reformation,  ch.  9. — .1. 
KOstlin,  Life  of  Luther,  pi.  3,  ch.  9. 

A.  D.  1521-1535.— Beginning  of  the  Protes- 
tant Reform  movement  in  France. — Hesita- 
tion of  Francis  I. — His  final  persecution  of  the 
Reformers.  —  "The  long  contest  for  Galilean 
rights  had  lowered  the  prestige  of  the  popes  in 
France,  but  it  had  not  weakened  the  Catholic 
Church,  which  was  older  than  the  monarchy 
itself,  and,  in  the  feeling  of  the  people,  was  in- 
dissolubly  associated  with  it.  The  College  of 
the  Sorbonne,  or  the  Theological  Faculty  at 
Paris,  and  the  Pnrlir^ient,  which  had  together 
maintained  Galilean  liberty,  were  united  in  stern 
hostility  to  all  doctrinal  innovations.  ...  In 
Southern  France  a  remnant  of  the  Waldenses 
had  survived,  and  the  recollection  of  the  Cath- 
arists  was  still  jircserved  in  popidar  songs  and 
legends.  But  tlie  first  movements  towards  re- 
form emanated  from  the  Humanist  culture.  A 
literary  and  scientific  spirit  was  awakened  in 
France  through  the  lively  intercourse  with  Italy 
which  subsisted  under  Louis  XII.  and  Francis  I. 
By  Francis  especially,  Italian  scholars  and  artists 
were  induced  in  large  numbers  to  take  up  their 
abode  in  France.  Frenchmen  likewise  visited 
Italy  and  brought  home  the  classical  culture 
which  they  acquired  there.  Among  the  scholars 
who  cultivated  Greek  was  Budfeus,  tlie  foremost 
of  them,  whom  Erasmus  styled  the  '  wonder  of 
France. '  After  the  '  Peace  of  the  Dames '  was 
concluded  at  Cambray,  in  1529,  when  Francis 
surrendered  Italy  to  Charles  V. ,  a  throng  of  pa- 
triotic Italians  who  feared  or  hated  the  Spanish 
rule,  streamed  over  the  Alps  and  gave  a  new 
impulse  to  literature  and  art.  Poets,  artists,  and 
scholars  found  in  the  king  a  liberal  and  enthusi- 
astic patron.  The  new  studies,  especially  He- 
brew and  Greek,  were  opposed  by  all  the  might 
of  the  Sorbonne,  the  leader  of  which  was  the 
Syndic,  Beda.  He  and  his  associates  were  on 
the  watch  for  heresy,  and  every  author  who  was 
suspected  of  overstepping  the  bounds  of  ortho- 
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doxy  was  immediately  accused  ami  subjected  to 
persecution.  Tlius  two  parties  were  formed,  tlie 
one  favorable  to  the  new  learning,  and  the  otlicr 
inimioU  to  it  and  rigidly  wedded  to  the  tradi- 
tional theology.  The  Fatlier  of  the  French 
lieformation,  or  the  one  more  entitled  to  this  dis- 
ticction  than  any  other,  is  Jacques  Leffcvre.  .  .  . 
Lcffivre  was  honored  among  the  Humanists  as 
the  restorer  of  pliilosophy  and  science  in  the 
University.  Deeply  imbued  with  a  religious 
spirit,  iu  1509  he  put  forth  a  commentary  on  the 
Psalms,  and  in  1513  u  commentary  on  the  Epistles 
of  Paul.  As  early  as  about  1513,  he  said  to  his 
pupil  Farel:  'God  will  renovate  the  world,  and 
you  will  be  a  witness  of  it';  ami  in  the  last 
named  work,  he  says  that  the  signs  of  tlie  times 
betoken  that  a  renovation  of  the  Church  is  near 
at  hand.  He  tenches  the  doctrine  of  gratuitous 
ju.stil)cation,  and  deals  with  the  Scriptures  as  the 
supreme  and  sufficient  authority.  But  a  mysti- 
cal, rather  than  a  polemical  vein  characterizes 
hini ;  and  while  this  prevented  him  from  break- 
ing with  the  Church,  it  also  blunted  the  sharp- 
ness of  the  opposition  which  his  opinions  were 
adapted  to  produce.  One  of  his  pupils  was  Bri- 
\;onnet.  Bishop  of  Meaux,  who  held  the  same 
view  of  justification  with  Leffivre,  and  fostered 
the  evangelical  doctrine  in  liis  diocese.  The 
enmity  of  the  .'^  jrbonne  to  Lefiivre  and  liis  school 
toolc  a  more  aggressive  form  when  the  writings 
of  Luther  began  to  be  read  in  the  University  and 
elsewhere.  .  .  .  The  3orbonnc  [1531]  formally 
condemned  a  dissertation  of  Leftivrc  on  a  point 
of  evangelical  history,  iu  which  ho  had  contro- 
verted the  traditional  opinion.  He,  with  Farel, 
Gerr.id  P.oussel,  and  other  preachers,  found  an 
asylum  with  Briconnet.  Lef^vre  translated  the 
New  Testament  from  the  Vulgate,  and,  in  a  com- 
mentary on  the  Gospels,  explicitly  pronounced 
the  Bible  the  sole  rule  of  faith,  which  the  indi- 
vidual might  interpret  for  himself,  and  declared 
justification  to  be  through  faith  alone,  without 
human  works  or  merit.  It  seemed  as  if  Meaux 
aspired  to  become  another  Wittenberg.  At 
length  a  commission  of  parliament  was  appointed 
to  take  cognizance  of  heretics  in  that  district. 
Briconnet,  either  intimidated,  as  Beza  asserts,  or 
recoiling  at  the  sight  of  an  actual  secession  from 
the  Church,  joined  in  the  condemnation  of  Luther 
and  of  his  opinions,  and  even  pcquiesced  in  the 
persecution  which  fell  upon  Protestantism  within 
his  diocese.  Lefi vre  fled  to  Strasburg,  was  after- 
wards recalled  by  Francis  I.,  but  ultimately 
took  up  his  abode  in  the  court  of  the  King's  sis- 
ter, Margaret,  the  Queen  of  Navarre.  Marga- 
ret, from  the  first,  was  favorably  inclined  to  the 
new  doctrines.  There  were  two  parties  at  the 
court.  The  mother  of  the  King,  Louisa  of  Savoy , 
and  the  Chancellor  Duprat,  weie  allies  of  the 
Sorbonne.  .  .  .  Margaret,  on  the  contrary,  a 
versatile  and  accomplished  princess,  cherished  a 
mystical  devotion  which  carried  her  bej'ond 
Brifonnet  in  her  acceptance  of  the  teaching  of 
the  Reformers.  .  .  .  Before  the  death  of  her 
first  husband,  the  Duke  of  Alen^on,  and  while 
she  was  a  widow,  she  exerted  lier  influence  to 
the  full  extent  in  behalf  of  tlie  persecuted  Prot- 
estants, and  in  opposition  to  the  Sorbonne.  After 
her  marriage  to  Henry  d'Albret,  the  King  of 
Navarre,  she  continued.  In  her'  own  little  court 
and  principality,  to  favor  the  reformed  doctrine 
and  its  professors  [see  Navakke:  A.  D.  1538- 
1563].  .  ,  ,  The  drift  of  her  influence  appears 


in  the  character  of  her  daughter,  the  heroic 
Jeanne  d'Albret,  the  mother  of  Henry  IV.,  and 
in  the  readiness  of  the  people  over  whom  Marga- 
ret immediately  ruled  to  receive  the  Protestant 
faith.  .  .  .  Francis  L,  whose  generous  patron- 
age of  artists  and  men  of  letters  gave  him  the 
title  of  'Father  of  Science,'  had  no  love  for  the 
Sorbonne,  for  the  Parliament,  or  for  the  monks. 
He  entertained  tiio  plan  of  bringing  Erasmus 
to  Paris,  and  placing  him  at  the  head  of  an 
institution  of  learning.  He  read  the  Bible  with 
his  mother  and  sister,  and  felt  no  superstitious 
aversion  to  the  leaders  of  reform.  .  .  .  The  re- 
volt of  the  Constable  Bourbon  [see  Fn.\NCE: 
A.  D.  1520-1533]  made  it  necessary  for  Francis 
to  conciliate  the  clergy ;  and  the  battle  of  Pavia, 
followed  by  the  captivity  of  the  King,  aud  tliu 
regency  of  his  mother,  gave  a  free  rein  to  the 
persecutors.  An  inquisitorial  court,  comjiosed 
partly  of  laymen,  was  ordained  by  Parliament. 
Ileretics  were  burned  at  Paris  and  in  the  jjrov- 
inces.  Louis  de  Berquin,  who  combined  a  cul- 
ture which  won  the  admiration  of  Erasmus, 
with  the  religious  earnestness  of  Luther,  was 
thrown  into  prison. "  Three  times  the  King  in- 
terposed and  rescued  him  from  the  persecutors; 
but  at  last,  in  November,  1529,  Berquin  was 
hi.uged  and  burned. — O.  P.  Fisher,  The  Itefor- 
mation,  ch.  8. — "  Such  scenes  [as  the  execution 
of  Berquin],  added  to  the  preaching  and  dissemi- 
nation of  the  Scriptures  and  religious  tracts, 
caused  the  desire  for  reform  to  spread  far  and 
wide.  In  the  autumn  of  1534,  a  violent  placard 
agr'nst  the  mass  was  posted  about  Paris,  aud 
one  was  even  fixed  on  the  king's  own  chamber. 
The  cry  was  soon  raised,  '  Death  I  death  to  the 
heretics  I '  Francis  had  long  dallied  with  the 
Reformation.  .  .  .  Now  ...  he  develops  into 
wliat  was  quite  contrary  to  his  disposition,  a 
cruel  persecutor.  A  certJiin  l)ourgcois  of  Paris, 
unaffected  by  any  heretical  notions,  kept  in  those 
days  a  diary  of  what  was  going  on  in  Paris,  and 
from  this  precious  document  ...  we  learn  that 
between  tlie  13t;i  of  November,  1534,  and  the 
13th  of  March,  1.535,  twenty  so-called  Lutherans 
were  put  lo  death  In  Paris.  .  .  .  The  panic 
caused  bj  the  Anabaptist  outbreak  at  Munster 
may  perhaps  account  for  the  extreme  cruelty,  .  .  . 
as  thesi;.^;e  was  in  actual  progress  at  the  time. 
It  was  to  defend  the  memories  of  the  martyrs  of 
the  39th  of  January,  1535,  and  of  others  who 
had  suffered  elsewhere,  and  to  save,  if  possible, 
those  menaced  with  a  similar  fate,  that  Calv-  - 
wrote  his  '  Institution  of  the  Christian  Religion. 
A  timid,  feeble  bodied  young  student,  he  had 
fled  from  France  [1535],  in  the  hope  of  finding 
some  retreat  where  he  might  lose  himself  in  the 
studies  he  loved.  Passing  through  Geneva  [1536] 
with  the  intention  of  staying  there  only  for  a 
night,  he  met  the  indefatigable,  ubiquitous,  en- 
terprising, courageous  Farel,  who,  taking  him  by 
the  hand,  adjured  him  to  stop  and  carry  on  the 
work  in  that  city.  Calvin  shrank  instinctively, 
but  .  .  .  was  forced  to  yield.  .  .  .  Calvin  onco 
settled  at  Geneva  had  no  more  doubt  about  his 
calling  than  if  he  had  been  Moses  himself." — R. 
Heath,  The  Rcfcn-mation  in  Fratux,  bk.  1,  ch.  3-3. 

Also  in  :  H.  M.  Baird,  llist.  of  the  Rise  of  tlie 
nuguenotsof  France,  ch.  3-4 (».  1).— R.  T.  Smith, 
Tlie  Church  in  France,  ch.  12. 

A.  D.  1521-1555. — Beginnings  of  the  Refor- 
mation in  the  fatherlands.  See  Netheulakds: 
A.  D.  1531-1555. 
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(■II  imioviuors  oi    every   khiu   iiru   ca|josl'u; 

thty  wore  no  less  favo\irtil  by  tlu;  cliangi's 

lie  court  of  Homu.    Leo  dying  in  Uyi\,  Adrian, 

successor,  wlio,  by  tlie  uilliienee  of  Charles, 


A.  D.  1532.— Election  of  Adrian  VI. 

A.  D.  1522-1525. —The  deepening  .nd 
strenKthening  of  the  Lutheran  Reformation 
and  its  systematic  organization.— The  two 
diats  of  Nuremberg.— The  Catholic  League  of 
Ratisbon.- The  formal  adoption  of  the  Re- 
formed Religion  in  Northern  Germany.—  "  For- 
tuiiUUly  for  th(t  reformation,  the  einoeror  was 
prevented  fromexeeiitiug  the  edict  of  Worms  by 
ids  absence  from  liermany,  by  tlie  tivll  commo- 
tions in  Spain,  anil  still  inore  by  the  war  with 
Francis  L,  wliich  extended  into  Spain,  the  Low 
Count  riis,  and  Italy,  and  for  above  eight  years  in- 
volved Idiii  in  a  continued  series  of  contests  and 
negotiations  at  a  di.slance  from  Oernniny.  His 
brother,  Ferdinand,  on  wlumi,  as  joint  prc'dcnt 
of  the  council  of  regency,  the  administration  of  af- 
fairs devolved,  was  occupied  in  (luelling  the  dis- 
contents in  the  Austrian  territories,  luid  defending 
his  rigid  to  the  crowns  of  Hungary  and  Uohe- 
iida;  and  thus  tlie  government  of  the  empire  was 
left  to  the  council  of  regency,  of  which  several 
numbers  were  inclined  to  favour  innovation.  In 
consequence  of  these  circumstances,  the  Luther- 
ans were  enabled  to  overcome  the  dilllculties  to 
which  innovators  of  every  kind  are  exposed; 
and 
at  the 
Ins  succe 

was  raised  to  the  pontillcal  chair,  on  the  9tli  of 
.fannary,  l.')23,  saw  and  lamented  the  corrup- 
tions of  the  church,  and  his  ingenuous,  but  im- 
jHilitic  confessions,  that  the  Avhole  church,  both 
in  its  head  and  mend)crs,  rcipnred  a  thorough 
reformatiim,  strengthened  the  arguments  of 
his  opponents.  .  .  .  Nothing,  perhaps,  proved 
more  the  surprising  change  of  opiiuon  in  Ger- 
many, the  rapid  increase  of  those  whom  we 
shall  now  distinguish  by  the  numo  of  L\itherans, 
and  the  commencement  of  a  systematic  oppo- 
sition to  the  church  of  Home,  than  the  trans- 
actions of  the  two  diets  of  Nuremberg,  which 
were  summoned  by  the  archduke  Ferdinand, 
principally  for  the  p>irp<ii,eof  enforcing  tlie  exe- 
cution of  the  ediv't  of  Worms.  In  a  brief  dated 
in  November,  1522,  and  addressed  to  the  first 
diet,  jiojie  Adrian,  after  severely  censuring  the 
princes  of  the  empire  for  not  carrying  into  exe- 
cution the  edict  of  Worms,  exhorted  them,  if 
nuld  and  moderate  measures  failed,  to  cut  off 
].,uther  from  the  body  of  the  church,  as  a  gan- 
grened and  incurable  member.  ...  At  the  same 
time,  witli  singular  inconsistency,  he  acknowl- 
edged the  corruptions  of  the  Koman  court  as  the 
source  of  the  evils  which  overspread  the  church, 
[anilj  pronused  as  speedy  a  reformation  as  the 
nature  of  the  abuses  would  admit.  .  .  .  The 
numbers  of  the  diet,  availing  themselves  of  his 
avowal,  advised  him  to  assemble  a  council  in  Ger- 
many for  the  reformation  of  abuses,  and  drew 
up  a  list  of  a  hundred  grievances  which  they  de- 
clared they  would  no  longer  tolerate,  and,  if  not 
Bpcedily   delivered  from  such  bimlens,   'vould 

Erocure  relief  by  the  authority  with  whicl)  God 
ad  intrusted  them.  .  .  .  The  recess  of  the  diet, 
published  in  March,  1.523,  was  framed  with  the 
same  spirit;  instead  of  tlireats  of  persecution,  it 
only  enjoined  all  persons  to  wait  with  patience 
the  determination  of  a  free  council,  forbade  the 
diffusion  of  doctrines  likely  to  create  disturb- 
ances, and  subjected  all  publications  to  the  ap- 
probation of  men  of  learning  and  probity  ap- 
pointed by  the  magistrate.    Finally,  it  declared, 


timt  aa  priests  vrho  had  inariied,  or  monks  who 
had  (juitted  their  convents,  were  not  guilty  of  a 
civil  crime,  they  were  only  amenable  loan  eccle- 
siastical juri.sdiction,  and  liable  at  the  discretion 
of  the  ordinary  to  be  deprived  of  their  ecclesias- 
tical privileges  and  benefices.  The  Lutherans 
derived  their  greatest  advantages  from  these 
proceedings,  as  tlie  gross  corruptions  of  the 
church  of  Home  were  now  proved  by  the  ac- 
knowledgment of  the  poiitiirhim.self.  .  .  .  From 
this  period  they  confidently  appealed  to  the  con- 
fession of  the  pontiff,  and  as  fre(|uently  (juoted 
the  hundred  grievances  which  were  enumerated 
in  a  public  and  authentic  net  of  the  Germanic 
body.  They  not  only  regarded  the  recess  as  a 
suspension  of  the  edict  of  Worms,  but  construed 
the  articles  in  their  own  favour.  .  .  .  Hitlierto 
the  innovators  had  only  preached  against  the 
doctrines  and  ceremonies  of  the  Uoniau  church, 
without  exhibiting  a  regular  system  of  their 
own."  But  now  "  Luther  was  persuaded,  at  the 
instances  of  the  Saxon  clergy,  to  form  a  regular 
system  of  faitli  and  discipline ;  he  translated  the 
service  into  the  German  tongue,  modified  the 
form  of  the  mass,  and  omitted  many  supersti- 
tious ceremonies;  but  he  made  as  few  innova- 
tions as  possible,  consistently  with  his  own 
principles.  To  prevent  also  the  total  alienation 
or  misuse  of  the  ecclesiastical  revenues,  he  di- 
gested a  project  for  their  administration,  by 
means  of  an  annual  committee,  and  by  his  writ- 
ings and  influence  etfected  its  introduction. 
Under  this  judicious  system  the  revenues  of  the 
church,  after  a  provision  for  the  clergy,  were 
appropriated  for  tlie  support  of  schools ;  for  ti-e 
relief  of  the  poor.  sick,  and  aged,  of  orphans  and 
widows ;  for  the  reparation  of  churches  and  sa- 
cred buildings;  and  for  the  erection  of  magazines 
and  the  purchase  of  corn  against  periods  of 
scarcity.  Tliese  regulations  and  ordinances, 
though  not  established  with  the  public  approba- 
tion of  the  elector,  were  yet  made  with  liis  tacit 
acquiescence,  and  may  be  considered  as  the  first 
institution  of  a  reformed  system  of  worship  and 
ecclesiastical  polity;  and  in  this  institution  the 
example  of  the  churches  of  Saxony  was  followed 
bj'  all  the  Lutheran  communities  in  Germany. 
The  effects  of  these  changes  were  soon  visible, 
and  particularly  at  the  meeting  of  the  second 
diet  of  Nuremberg,  on  the  lOtli  of  January, 
1534.  Faber,  canon  of  Strasburgh,  who  had 
been  enjoined  to  make  a  progress  through  Ger- 
many for  the  purpose  of  preaching  against  tho 
Lutheran  doctrines,  durst  not  execute  his  com- 
mission, although  under  the  sanction  of  a  safe 
conduct  from  the  council  of  regency.  Even  tho 
legate  Campegio  could  not  venture  to  make  his 
public  entry  into  Nuremberg  with  the  Insignia 
of  his  dignity.  .  .  .  for  fear  of  b.'ing  insulted 
by  the  populace.  .  .  .  Instead,  iherefore,  of 
annulling  the  acts  of  the  preceding  diet,  the  new 
assembly  pursued  the  same  line  of  conduct.  .  .  . 
The  recess  was,  if  possible,  still  more  galling  to 
the  court  of  Rome,  ond  more  hostile  to  its  pre- 
rogatives than  that  of  the  former  diet.  .  .  .  Tho 
Catholics,  tliua  failing  in  th(4r  efforts  to  obtaih 
the  support  of  the  diet,  on  the  flth  of  July.  1524, 
entered  into  an  association  at  Ratisbon.  under  the 
auspices  of  Caijipegio.  in  which  the  archduke 
Feniinand.  the  duke  of  Ba'  aria,  and  most  of  the 
German  bishops  concurred,  for  enforcing  the 
edict  of  Worms.  At  the  same  time,  to  conciliate 
the  Gertnans,  the  legate  published  20  articles  for 
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the  amemlment  of  some  abuses;  but  these  being 
conflned  to  points  of  minor  importance,  and  re- 
garding only  tliJ  inferior  clergy,  procluced  no 
satisfaction,  and  were  attended  with  no  effect. 
Notwithstanding  this  formidable  union  of  the 
Catliolic  princes,  tlio  proceedings  of  the  diet  of 
Nurembeig  were  l)Ut  tlie  prelude  to  more  deci- 
sive innovations,  which  followed  eacli  otlier  with 
wonderful  rapidity.  Frederic  the  Wise,  elector 
of  Saxony,  dying  in  1525,  was  succeeded  by  his 
brotlier,  .John  tlie  Constant,  wlio  i>ublicly  es- 
poused and  professed  tlie  Lutheran  doctrines. 
The  system  recently  digested  by  Luther,  with 
many  additional  alterations,  was  introduced  by 
his  authority,  aud  declared  the  established  re- 
ligion; and  by  his  order  the  celebrated  Jlelanch- 
thon  drew  up  an  apol  igy  in  defence  of  the 
reformed  tenets  for  the  princes  who  adopted 
them.  Luther  himself,  who  had  in  the  preceding 
year  thrown  oH  the  monastic  liabit,  soon  after 
the  accession  of  the  new  sovereign  ventured  to 
give  tlic  last  proof  of  his  emancipation  from  the 
fetters  of  tlie  church  of  Rome,  by  espousing,  on 
the  13th  of  July,  1525,  Catherine  IJora,  a  noble 
lady,  who  had  escaped  from  the  nuiinery  at 
Nimptschen,  and  taken  up  her  residence  at  Wit- 
tembcrg.  The  example  of  the  elector  of  Saxony 
was  followed, , by  Philip,  landgrave  of  llesse 
Cassel,  a  prince  of  ^reat  inlluence  and  distin- 
guished civil  and  military  talents;  by  the  dukes 
of  Slecklenburgh,  Pomcrania,  aud  Zell;  and  by 
the  imperial  cities  of  Nuremberg,  Strasburgh, 
Frankfort,  Nordhausen,  Magdeburgh,  Bruns- 
wick, Bremen,  and  others  of  less  importance. 
.  .  .  Albert,  margrave  of  Brandenburgli,  grand- 
master of  the  Teutonic  order,  ...  in  1525,  re- 
nounced his  vow  of  celibacy,  made  a  public  pro- 
fession of  tlie  Lutheran  tenets,  and,  with  the 
consent  of  Sigisniond,  king  of  Poland,  secularised 
Eastern  Prussia." — W.  Coxc,  Hist,  of  the  Iluuse 
of  Austria,  ch.  28  (v.  1). 

Also  IN:  L.  von  liankc,  Hist,  of  the  Reforma- 
tion in  Oermany,  bk.  3,  ch.  2-5  (v.  2). — P.  Baync, 
Martin  Luther:  his  Life  and  Work,  bk.  10-13 
(p.  2).— L.  Httusser,  The  Period  of  the  Reforma- 
tion, ch.  5-6. 

A.  D.  1523.— Election  of  Clement  VIL 

A.  D.  1523-1527. — The  double-dealings  of 
Pope  Clement  VIl.  with  the  emperor  and  the 
king  of  France. — Imperial  revenge. — The  sack 
01  Rome.  See  Italy:  A.  D.  1523-1527,  and 
1527. 

A.  D.  1524.— Institution  of  the  Order  of  the 
Theatines.    See  Theatines. 

A.  D.  1525-1529.— The  League  of  Torgau.— 
Contradictory  action  of  the  Diets  at  Spires. — 
The  Protest  of  Lutheran  princes  which  gave 
rise  to  the  name  "Protestants."— "At  the 
Diet  of  Nuremberg  it  had  been  determined  to 
hold  an  assembly  shortly  after  at  Spires  for  the 
regulation  of  ecclesiastical  affairs.  The  princes 
were  to  procure  beforehand  from  their  councillors 
and  scholars  a  statement  of  the  points  in  dispute. 
The  grievances  of  the  nation  were  to  be  set  forth, 
and  remedies  were  to  be  sought  for  them.  The 
nation  was  to  deliberate  and  act  on  tlie  great 
matter  of  religious  reform.  The  prospect  was 
that  the  evangelical  party  would  be  in  the  ma- 
jority. The  papal  court  saw  the  danger  that 
•was  mvolvcd  in  an  assembly  gathered  for  such  a 
purpose,  and  determined  to  prevent  the  meeting. 
At  tliis  moment  war  was  breaking  out  between 
Charles  and  Francis.    Charles  had  no  inclination 


to  offend  the  Pope.  lie  forbade  tlio  assembly  at 
Spires,  and,  by  letters  addressed  to  the  princes 
individually,  endeavored  to  drive  them  into  tlie 
execution  of  the  edict  of  Worms.  lu  conse- 
(luenco  of  these  tlireatening  movements,  the 
Llcetor  of  Saxony  and  the  Landgrave  of  llesse 
entered  into  the  defiiisive  league  of  Torgau,  in 
which  tliey  were  joined  by  several  Protestant 
communities.  The  battle  of  Pavia  and  the  cap- 
ture of  Francis  I.  [seeFu.v.NCK:  A.  D.  1.523-1525] 
were  events  tliat  appeared  to  be  fraught  with 
peril  to  the  Protestant  cause.  In  the  Peace  of 
Sladrid  (.lanuary  U,  1520)  both  sovereigns 
avowed  flic  di^termination  to  suppress  lieresy. 
But  the  dangerous  preponderance  obtained  by 
the  Emperor  created  an  alarm  tliroughout  Eu- 
rope ;  and  the  release  of  Francis  was  followed  by 
the  organizati<m  of  a  confederacy  against  Charles, 
if  which  Clement  was  the  leading  promoter  [see 
Italy:  A.  1).  1.523-1527].  Tliis  changed  the 
imperial  policy  in  reference  to  the  Lutherans. 
Tlio  Diet  of  Spires  in  1520  unanimously  resolved 
that,  until  the  meeting  of  a  general  council,  eviry 
state  should  act  in  regard  to  the  edict  of  Worms 
as  it  might  answer  to  God  aud  his  imperial  maj- 
esty. Once  mor<!  Germany  refused  to  stifle  the 
Ueforniation,  and  adopted  the  principle  that  each 
of  the  component  parts  of  the  Empire  should  be 
left  free  to  act  according  to  its  own  will.  It  was 
a  measure  of  the  highest  importance  to  the  cause 
of  Protestantism.  It  is  a  great  landmark  in  the 
history  of  tlie  German  Beformalion.  The  war  of 
the  Emperor  and  the  Pope  iuvolveil  the  necessity 
of  tolerating  the  Lutherans.  In  1527,  an  im- 
perial army,  composed  largely  of  Lutheran  in- 
fantry, captured  and  sacked  the  city  of  Home. 
For  several  months  the  Pope  was  held  a  prisoner. 
For  a  number  of  years  the  position  of  Charles 
with  resi)ect  to  France  and  the  Pojie,  and  the 
fear  of  Turkish  invasion,  had  operated  to  em- 
bolden and  greatly  strengthen  the  cause  of 
Luther.  But  now  that  the  Emperor  had  gained 
a  complete  victory  in  Italy,  the  Catholic  party 
revived  its  policy  of  repression. " — G.  P.  Fisher, 
The  Reformation,  ch.  4. — "While  Charles  and 
Clement  were  arranging  matters  in  1529,  a  new 
Diet  was  liekl  at  Spires,  and  the  reactionists  ex- 
erted tlieniselves  to  obtain  a  reversal  of  that  ordi- 
nance of  the  Diet  of  1520  which  had  given  to  the 
reformed  doctrines  a  legal  position  in  Germany. 
Had  it  been  possible,  the  Papist  leaders  would 
have  forced  back  the  Diet  on  the  old  Edict  of 
Worms,  but  in  this  they  were  battled.  Then 
they  took  up  another  line  of  defence  and  aggres- 
sion. AVhere  the  Worms  Edict  had  been  en- 
forced, it  was,  they  urged,  to  be  maintjiincd ;  but 
all  further  propagation  of  the  reformed  doctrines, 
all  religious  innovation  whatever,  was  to  be  for-, 
bidden,  pending  the  assemblage  of  a  General 
Council.  .  .  .  This  doom  of  arrest  and  paralysis 
—  this  imperious  mandate,  'Ilithorto  shall  ye 
come,  but  no  further,' — could  not  be  brooked  by 
the  followers  of  Luther.  They  possessed  the  ad- 
vantage of  being  admirably  led.  Philip  of  llesse 
supplied  some  elements  of  sound  counsel  that 
were  wanting  in  Luther  himself.  .  .  .  Luther 
regarded  with  favour  .  .  .  the  doctrine  of  pas- 
sive obedience.  It  was  too  much  his  notion  tliat 
devout  Germans,  if  their  Emperor  commanded 
them  to  renounce  the  truth,  should  simply  die  at 
the  stake  without  a  murmur.  .  .  .  The  most  ripe 
and  recent  Inquiries  seem  to  prove  that  it  was 
about  this  very  time,    when   the  Evangelical 
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Prinrpd  and  Frre  Cities  of  Ormmny  were  begin- 
iiliiK  to  put  Hlimildor  to  HhouldiT iind  orgaidtic  rt-sls- 
tanci',  in  nrniH  if  ncciiMiiiry,  to  tlic  KmtxTor  niid 
tlic  Popo,  tlint  Lullicr  romnoscd  Eln'  fcste 
BurK  iHtiinHtrOott.'iipwilmor  Irnst  In  Uod,  iind 
In  (iixl  only,  iw  the  protector  of  Clirlstions.  He 
took  no  firvcnt  Intcn-st,  however,  in  the  Diet; 
and  I'hillp  and  his  intreiiid  iissoeiates  derived 
little  aetive  Hiipport  from  liim.  These  were  in- 
flexibly deteniilned  lliat  the  decree  of  the  major- 
ity HhouM  not  1«:  assented  to.  Philip  of  Ilessc, 
John  of  Ha.\onv,  JIarkf,'raf  Oeorge  the  Pious  of 
nraudenhurj;  An»pach,  th;;  Dukes  of  Lunenburg 
and  Hrunswiek,  the  Prince  of  Anlialt,  ard  the 
representatives  of  Htrasburg,  NUrnberj;,  and 
twelve  other  fre(^  cities  [Ulm,  Constance,  Heiit- 
llti>.'en.  Witidsheim,  Memmingen,  LIndau, 
Kemplen,  llellbron,  Isna,  Wei.Hsendnirgh,  Nord- 
lirigen,  and  St.  Oallen],  entered  a  solemn  protest 
against  the  ]'<ipish  resolution.  They  were  called 
Protestants.  The  name,  as  is  c\i8toma;y  with 
names  that  felicitously  express  and  embody  facts, 
was  caught  u|)  In  Germany  and  passed  into  every 
coimtry  In  Kuropc  and  the  world."— P.  Bayne. 
Marliii  Luther,  hit  Life  and  Wurk,  bk.  14,  eh.  4 
(".  2). 

Also  in  :  L.  von  Uimke,  Ilist.  of  the  Reforma- 
tion, in  Genniiny,  hk.  4-5  (r.  2-3).— J.  II.  Merle 
D'  Aublgne,  IHkI.  of  the  Uiformntion,  bk.  10,  ch. 
14,  andbk.  13,  ch.  1-0  (c.  3-4).— J.  Alzog,  Man- 
iial  of  i'nirerml  Church  Ilint.,  sect.  311  (c.  3), 

A.  D.  1527-1533.— The  rupture  with  Eng- 
land.   Bee  Enoland:  A.  D.  1527-1534. 

A.  D.  1530-1531. — The  Diet  at  Augsburg. — 
Presentation  and  condemnation  of  the  Prot- 
estant  Confession   of   Faith.  —  The    breach 
with  the  Reformation  complete. — "In  thcyear 
1530,  Charles  v.,  seeing  France  prostrate,  Italy 
quelled,   and  Solyman  driven  within  Ids  own 
M^,, boundaries,  determined  upon  undertaking  the 
}  decision  of  the  great  question  of  the  Heforma- 
''  tion.     The  two  conflicting  parties  were  sum- 
moned, and  met  at  Augsburg.     The  sectaries  of 
Luther,  known  by  the  general  name  of  protes- 
tantf ,  were  desirous  to  lie  distinguished  from  the 
other  enemies  of  IJome,  the  excesses  committed 
by  whom  would  have  thrown  odium  upon  their 
cause;  to  be  distinguished  from  the  Zwingllan 
republicans  of  Switzerland,  odious  to  the  princes 
and  to  the  nobles;  above  all,  tliey  desired  not  to 
be  confounded  witli  the  anabaptists,  proscribed 
by  all  as  the  enemies  of  society  and  of   social 
order.     Luther,  over  whom  there  was  still  sus- 
pended the  sentence  pronounced  against  lum  at 
Worms,   whereby  he  was    declared  a  heretic, 
.  could  not  apnear  at  Augsburg;  his  place  was 
supplied  by  tl.e  learned  and  pacific  Melancthou, 
n  man  timid  and  gentle  as  Erasmus,  whose  friend 
he  continued  to  be,   despite  of    Luther.     The 
elector,  however,  convej'ed  the  great  reformer  as 
near  to  the  place  of  convocation  as  regard  to  Ills 
friend's  personal  safety  rendered  advisable.     He 
had  him  statlbncd  in  the  strong  fortress  of  Co- 
burg.     From  this  place,  Luther  was  enabled  to 
maintain  with  case  and  expedition  a  constant  in- 
tercourse with    the   protestant  ministers.  .  .  . 
Slelancthon  believed  In  the  possibility  of  effect- 
ing a  reconciliation  between  the  two  parties. 
Luther,  at  a  very  early  period  of  the  schism,  saw 
that  they  were  utterly  irreconcilable.     In  the 
commencement  of  the  Reformation,  he  had  fre- 
quently had    recourse    to    conferences    and  to 
public  disputations.    It  was  then  of  moment  to 


him  to  resort  to  every  effort,  to  try,  by  all  the 
means  in  his  power,  to  preserve  the  bond  of 
Christianity,  before  he  abandoned  all  hope  of  so 
doing.  But  towards  the  close  of  his  life,  dating 
from  the  period  of  the  Diet  of  Augsburg,  ho 
upenly  discouniged  and  disclaimed  these  wordy 
contests,  in  which  the  vanqvdshed  would  never 
avow  his  defeat.  On  the  28th  of  August,  1530, 
he  writes:  'I  am  utterly  opposed  to  any  effort 
lieing  made  to  reconcile  the  two  doctrines;  for  It 
Is  an  Impossibility,  unless.  Indeed,  the  pope  will 
consent  to  abjure  papacy.  Let  It  suffice  us  that 
we  have  established  our  belief  upon  the  basis  of 
reason,  and  that  we  have  asked  for  peace.  Why 
hope  to  convert  them  to  the  trath? '  And  on  the 
same  day  {20th  August),  he  tells  Spalatin :  '  I 
understand  you  li-.ve  undertaken  a  notable  mis- 
sioii  —  that  of  reconciling  Luther  and  the  pope. 
But  the  pope  will  not  be  reconclle<l  and  Luther 
refuses.  Be  nundful  how  you  sacrifice  both 
time  and  troiible.'  .  .  .  The.se  prophecies  were, 
however,  unheeded :  the  conferences  took  place, 
and  the  protestants  were  re(ir.lred  to  furnish 
their  profession  of  faith.  Tlds  was  drawn  up  by 
Mclancthon."  The  Confession,  as  drawn  up  by 
Melancthon,  was  adopted  and  signed  by  tlvo 
electors,  30  ecclesiastical  princes,  23  secular 
princes,  23  abbots,  82  coimts  and  barons,  and  39 
free  and  imperial  cities,  and  has  since  been  known 
as  tlie  Augsburg  Confession.— J.  Michelet,  Life 
of  Luther  (tr.  by  W.  Ilazlitt),  bk.  3,  ch.  1.— "A 
difficulty  now  arose  as  to  the  public  reading  of 
the  Confession  In  the  Diet.  The  Protestant 
princes,  who  had  severally  signed  it,  contended 
against  the  Catholic  princes,  that.  In  fairness,  it 
should  be  read;  and,  against  the  emperor,  that,  if 
read  at  all,  it  should  bo  read  in  German,  anil  not 
in  Latin.  They  werC'  successful  In  both  in- 
stances, and  the  Confession  was  publicly  read  in 
German  by  Bayer,  one  of  the  two  chancellors  of 
the  Elector  of  Saxony,  during  the  afternoon  ses- 
sion of  June  25,  held  in  the  chapel  of  the  im- 
perial palace.  Campeggio,  the  Papal  Legate, 
was  absent.  The  reading  occupied  two  hours, 
and  the  powerful  effect  it  produced  was,  in  a' 
large  measure,  due  to  the  rich,  sonorous  voice  of 
Bayer,  and  to  his  distinct  articulation  and  the 
.nusical  cadence  of  his  periods.  Having  finished, 
he  handed  the  Confession  to  the  Emperor,  who 
submitted  it  for  examination  to  Eck,  Conrad 
Wimplna,  Cochlaius,  John  Faber,  and  others  of 
the  Catholic  theologians  present  in  the  Diet." 
These  prepared  a  "Confutation"  which  was 
"finally  agreed  upon  and  read  in  a  public  session 
of  the  Diet,  lield  August  3rd,  and  witli  which 
the  Emperor  and  the  Catholic  princes  expressed 
themselves  fully  satisfied.  The  Protestant  prin- 
ces were  commanded  to  disclaim  their  errors,  and 
return  to  the  allegiance  of  the  ancient  faith,  and 
'should  you  refuse,'  the  Emperor  added,  'we 
shall  regard  it  a  conscientious  duty  to  proceed  as 
our  coronation  oath  and  our  office  of  protector  of 
Holy  Church  require.'  This  declaration  roused 
the  Indignant  displeasure  of  the  Protestant 
princes.  Philip  of  Hesse  .  .  .  excited  general 
alarm  by  abruptly  breaking  off  the  transactions, 
lately  entered  upon  between  the  princes  and  the 
bishops,  and  suddenly  quitting  Augsburg. 
Charles  V.  now  ordered  the  controverted  points 
to  be  discussed  In  his  presence,  and  appointed 
seven  Protestants  and  an  equal  number  of  Cath- 
olics to  put  forward  and  defend  the  views  of 
their  respective  parties."   Subsequently  Melanc- 
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thon  "prepared  and  published  his  'Apolcsy 
for  the  Augsburg  Confession,'  wbicli  was  in- 
tended to  be  an  answer  to  the  '  Confutation '  of 
tlie  Catholic  thfologlaus.  Tlio  Protcst;u.l  princes 
laid  a  copy  of  the  '  Apology  '  before  tlie  emperor, 
who  rejected  liotli  it  and  the  Confession.  .  .  . 
After  many  more  fruitless  attempts  to  bring 
about  a  reconciliation,  the  emperor,  on  the  32ii(l 
of  September,  the  day  j)revious  to  that  fixed  for 
the  dei)arture  of  the  Elector  of  Saxony,  pub- 
lished an  edict,  in  whicli  be  stated,  among  otlar 
things,  that  '  the  Protestants  have  l)een  re- 
futed by  sound  and  irrefragable  nrgu'ncnts 
drawn  from  Holy  Scripture.'  'To  deny  free- 
will,' lie  went  on  to  s"y,  '  and  to  alllrm  that  faith 
without  works  a''-  Ms  for  man's  salvation,  is  to 
assert  wliat  is  absurdly  erroneous;  for,  as  we 
very  well  know  from  past  e-xperience,  were  such 
doctrines  to  prevail,  all  true  morality  woulil 
perish  from  the  eartli.  IJut  that  the  Protestants 
may  have  sulllcient  time  to  consider  their  fut'iro 
course  of  ac,  jn,  we  grant  tliem  from  this  to  ilio 
l.'jth  of  April  of  next  year  for  consideration.' 
On  the  following  day,  Joachim,  Elector  of  Bran- 
denburg, speaking  in  the  emperor's  name,  ad- 
dressed the  evangelic  princes  and  deputies  of 
the  Protestant  cities  as  follows:  '  His  majesty 
is  extremely  amazed  at  your  persisting  in  the  as- 
sertion that  your  doctrines  arc  based  on  Holy 
Scripture.  Were  your  assertion  true,  tlien  woidi' 
it  follow  that  his  Alajesty'a  ancestors,  including 
so  many  kings  and  emperors,  as  well  as  the  an- 
cestors of  the  Elector  of  Saxony,  were  heretics  1' 
.  .  .  Tlie  Protestant  princes  forthwith  took  their 
leave  of  the  emperor.  On  tlio  13th  of  October, 
the  '  Recess,'  or  decree  of  tlie  Diet,  was  read  to 
the  Catholic  States,  which  on  the  same  day 
entered  into  a  Catholic  League.  On  tlio  17tli  of 
the  same  month,  sixteen  of  the  more  important 
German  cities  refused  to  aid  the  emperor  in  re- 
pelling the  Turks,  on  the  ground  that  peace  had 
not  yet  been  secured  to  Germany.  The  Zwing- 
lian  and  Lutheran  cities  wpro  daily  becoming 
more  sympathetic  and  cordial  in  their  relations 
to  each  other.  Charles  V.  informed  the  Holy 
See,  October  23,  of  his  intention  of  drawing  tho 
sword  in  defence  of  the  faith.  The  '  Recess  was 
read  to  the  Protestant  princes  November  11,  and 
rejected  by  them  on  the  day  following,  and  tho 
deputies  of  Hesse  and  Saxony  took  their  depar- 
ture immediately  after.  .  .  .  Tlie  decree  was 
rather  more  severe  than  tho  Protestants  had  an- 
ticipated, inasmuch  as  the  emperor  declared  that 
he  felt  it  to  be  his  conscientious  duty  to  defend 
the  ancient  faith,  and  tliat  '^he  Catholic  princes 
had  promised  to  aid  him  to  the  full  cxtint  of 
their  power.' .  .  .  Tlie  appointment  of  tl.e  em- 
peror's brother,  Ferdinand,  as  King  of  the 
Romans  (1531),  gave  deep  offence  to  the  Protes- 
tant princes,  who  now  expressed  their  deter- 
mination of  withholding  all  assistance  from  tlie 
emperor  until  the  '  Recess '  of  Augsburg  should 
have  been  revoked.  Assembling  at  Smalkald, 
.  .  .  they  entered  into  an  alliance  offensive  and 
defensive,  known  as  the  League  of  Smalkald,  on 
March  29,  1531,  to  which  they  severally  bound 
themselves  to  remain  faithful  for  a  period  of  six 
years." — J.  Alzog,  Manual  of  Universal  Ohurch 
Hist.,  sect.  313  (».  3). 

Also  in:  H.  Worsley,  Life  of  Luther,  ch.  1 
(v.  2).  —  F.  A.  Cox,  Life  of  Melancthon,  ch.  8 
(giving  the  text  of  the  "  Augsburg  Confession"). 
—See,  also,  Geumany;  A.  D.  1530-1533. 


A,  D.  1530-1532.  —  Protestant  League  of 
Smalkal({e  and  alliance  with  the  king  of 
France.— The  Pacification  of  Nuremberg. 
SeeOKK-MANV:  A.  I).  l.')30-1533. 

A.  D.  1533.— Treaty  of  Pope  Clement  VII. 
with  Francis  I.  of  France,  for  the  marriage  of 
Catherine  d'  Medici.  See  Fiiance:  A.  D.  1533- 
1547. 

A.  D.  1533-1546.— Mercenary  aspects  of  the 
P.eformation  in  Germany.— The  Catholic  Holy 
League. — Preparations  for  war.  See  Ui;ii- 
.M.VNV:  A.  I).  1533-ir)4(I. 

'  .  D.  1534.— Election  of  Paul  III. 

.  O.  1534-1540.— Beginnings  of  the  Coun- 
ter-i<weformation. — "A  well-known  sentence  in 
Macaulay's  Essay,  on  Iduike's  '  History  of  tlio 
Popes '  asserts,  corn'ctly  enough,  tliut  in  a  jiar- 
ticular  epoch  of  history  '  the  ( 'hurch  of  Rome, 
having  lost  a  large  part  of  Europe,  not  only 
ceasetl  to  lose,  but  actually  regained  nearly  half 
of  what  she  bad  lost.'  Any  fairly  correct  use  of 
tho  familiar  phrase  '  the  Counter- Reformation ' 
must  imply  that  this  remarkable  result  was  due 
to  a  movement  pursuing  two  objects,  originally 
distinct,  tlic'gh  afterwards  largely  bleiidetl, 
viz. ,  Jlio  regeneration  of  tho  Church  of  Rome, 
and  tlieTecovery  of  the  losses  intlicted  upon  her 
by  the  early  luccesses  of  Protestantism.  .  .  . 
1  he  earliest  continuous  endeavour  to  regenerate 
tl-e  Church  of  Rome  without  impairing  lier  co- 
iies^ioa  d.ites  from  the  Papacy  of  Paul  ill.  [1534- 
1540],  within  wlilch  also  falls  the  outbreak  of 
the  first  religious  war  of  the  century  [see  Geu- 
many: A.  D.  1546-1552].  Thus  the  two  im- 
pulses which  it  was  the  special  task  of  the 
Counter-Reformation  to  fuse  were  brought  into 
immediate  contact.  The  onset  of  the  combat  is 
marked  by  the  forTnul  estublislinient  of  the 
Jesuit  Order  [1540]  as  u  militant  agency  devoted 
alike  to  both  the  purposes  of  the  Counter-Refor- 
mation, and  by  the  meeting  of  the  Council  of 
Trent  [1545]  under  conditions  excluding  from  its 
programme  the  tasli  of  conciliation." — A.  W. 
Vv'ard,  The  Counter  Iteformalion,  pp.  mi-viii. — 
"I  intend  to  use  this  term  Counter-Reformation 
to  denote  the  refoim  of  the  Catiiolic  Church, 
whicli  was  stimulated  by  the  German  Reforma- 
tion, and  which,  wlien  the  Council  of  Trent  had 
fixed  tho  dogmas  and  discipline  of  Latin  Christ!  • 
anity,  enabled  the  Papacy  to  assume  a  militant 
policy  in  Europe,  wliereby  it  regained  a  largo 
portion  of  the  provinces  tliat  had  previously 
lapsed  to  Lutheran  and  Calvinistic  dissent.  .  .  . 
Tlie  centre  of  tho  world-wide  movement  which 
is  termed  tho  Counter- Reformation  was  naturally 
Rome.  Events  had  brought  the  Holy  See  once 
more  into  a  position  of  prominence.  Jt  was 
more  powerful  as  an  Italian  State  now,  througlf 
the  support  of  Spain  and  the  extinction  of 
national  independence,  than  at  any  previous 
period  of  history.  In  Catholic  Christendom  its 
prestige  was  Immcnselj'  augmented  by  the  Coun- 
cil of  Trent.  At  the  same  epoch,  the  foreigners 
who  dominated  Italy,  threw  themselves  with  the 
enthusiasm  of  fanaticism  into  tliis  Revival. 
Spain  furnished  Rome  with  the  militia  of  tlio 
Jesuits  and  with  the  engines  of  tho  Inquisition. 
The  Papacy  was  thus  able  to  secure  successes  in* 
Italy  which  were  elsewhere  ouly  partially 
achieved.  ...  In  order  to  understand  the  tran- 
sition of  Itoly  from  the  Renaissance  to  the  Coun- 
ter-Reformation manner,  it  will  ho  well  to  con- 
centrate attention  on  the  history  of  tho  Papacy 
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during  the  ciRlit  reiRns  [1534-1005]  of  Pnul  III., 
JiiliuH  III.,  Piiul  IV..  Pius  IV.,  Pius  v.,  Greg- 
ory XIII.,  Sixtus  v.,  and  Clement  VIII.  In  tlie 
first  of  tlie.se  reigns  we  liardly  notice  that  the 
Ik'iiaissance  has  passed  away.  In  the  last  we 
ore  aware  of  a  completely  altered  Italy." — J.  A. 
Symonds,  Jlenaiminec  in  Italy:  The  Catholic 
Jteattion,  eh   2,  irithfcotiiote  (P.  1). 

A.  D.  1537-156.3. — Popular  weakness  of  the 
Reformation  movement  in  Italy.— Momenta;y 
inclination  towards  the  Reform  at  Rome.— 
Beginnincf  of  the  Catholic  Reaction. — The 
Council  0?  Trent  and  its  consolidating  work. 
—"The  conllict  with  the  hierarchy  did  not 
take  the  same  form  in  Italy  as  elsewhere. 
.  .  .  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  masses  saw  no 
cause  for  <liscontent  under  it.  We  have  proof 
that  the  hierarchy  was  poiiular — that  among 
the  people,  down  to  the  lowest  grades,  the  un- 
diniinished  sjdendour  of  the  Papacy  was  loolicd 
upon  as  a  pledge  of  the  power  of  Italy.  But 
this  did  not  prevent  reform  movements  from 
taking  place.  The  Humanistic  school  had  its 
home  here;  its  opposition  tendencies  luid  not 
spared  the  Church  any  more  than  Scholasticism ; 
It  had  everywhere  been  the  precursor  and  ally  of 
the  intellectual  revolt,  and  not  the  least  in  Italy. 
There  were  from  the  first  eminent  individuals  at 
Venice,  Mmiena,  Ferrnm,  Florence,  even  in  the 
Btates  of  the  Church  themselves,  who  were  more 
or  less  followers  of  Luther.  The  cardinals  Con- 
tarini  and  Morone,  Bembo  and  Sadolet,  distin- 
ginshcd  preachers  like  Peter  Martyr,  Johann 
Valdez,  and  Bernardino  Occhino,  and  from 
among  the  princely  families  an  intellectual  lady, 
Henata  of  Jcrrara,  were  inclined  to  the  new  doc- 
triues.  B>it  they  were  leaders  without  followers ; 
the  uvnnber  of  their  adherents  among  the  masses 
■was  surprisingly  small.  Tlio  Uoman  Curia, 
under  the  Pontificate  of  Paul  III.,  1534-49,  vacil- 
lated in  its  policy  for  a  tim'>;  between  1537-41, 
the  prevailing  sentiments  were  friendly  and  con- 
ciliatory towards  Keform.  .  .  .  They  were,  in 
fact,  gravely  entertaining  the  question  at  Rome, 
whether  it  would  not  be  better  to  come  to  terms 
with  Keform,  to  adopt  the  practicable  part  of  its 
progrannne,  and  so  put  au  end  to  the  schism 
which  was  spreading  so  fast  in  the  Church.  .  .  . 
An  honest  desire  then  still  prevailed  to  ellcct  a 
reconciliation.  Contarini  was  in  favour  of  it 
with  his  whole  soul.  But  it  proceeded  no  fur- 
ther than  the  attempt ;  for  once  the  differences 
seemed  likely  to  be  adjusted,  so  far  as  this  was 
possible;  but  in  1543,  t'io  revulsion  took  place, 
which  was  never  .M^ain  reversed.  Only  one 
result  remained.  T'je  Pope  could  no  longer  re- 
fuse to  summon  a  council.  The  Emperor  had 
l)een  urging  it  year  after  year;  the  Pope  had 
acceded  to  it  further  tlian  any  of  his  predecessors 
had  done;  and,  considering  the  retreat  which 
now  took  place,  this  concession  was  the  least 
that  could  be  demanded.  At  length,  therefore, 
three  years  after  it  was  convened,  m  May,  154.., 
the  council  assembled  at  Trent  in  December, 
1545.  It  wa.s  the  Emperor's  great  desire  that  a 
council  should  bo  leld  in  Germany,  that  tlius  tbo 
contidencc  of  the  Germans  in  the  supreme  tri- 
bunal in  the  ^rcat  controversy  might  be  gained ; 
but  the  selection  of  Trent,  which  nominally  bo- 
longed  to  Germany,  was  the  utmost  conci-sion 
that  could  be  obtained.  The  intentions  oi  the 
Emperor  and  the  Pope  with  regard  lO  the  coun- 
cil were  entirely  opposed  to  each  other.    The 


Pope  was  determined  to  stifle  all  opposition  in 
the  bud,  while  the  Emperor  was  very  desirous 
of  having  a  counterpoise  to  the  Pope's  supremacy 
in  council,  provided  always  that  it  concurred  in 
the  imperial  programme.  .  .  .  The  assembly 
consisted  of  Spanish  and  Italian  monks  in  over- 
wlielming  majority,  and  this  was  decisive  as  to 
its  character.  When  consulted  as  to  the  course 
of  business,  the  Emperor  had  expressed  a  wish 
that  those  questions  on  which  agreement  between 
the  jjarties  was  possible  should  first  be  discussed. 
There  were  a  number  of  questions  on  which  they 
were  agreed,  as,  for  example,  Greek  Christianity. 
Even  now  there  are  a  number  of  points  on  which 
Protestants  and  Catholics  are  agreed,  and  differ 
from  the  Eastern  Church.  If  these  questions 
were  considered  first,  the  attendance  of  the  Prot- 
estants would  be  rendered  very  much  easier ;  it 
would  open  the  door  as  widely  as  possible,  they 
would  probably  come  in  considerable  numbers, 
and  might  in  time  take  a  part  which  at  least 
might  not  be  distasteful  to  the  Emperor,  and 
might  influence  his  ideas  on  Church  reform. 
The  thought  that  they  were  heretics  was  half 
concealed.  But  Home  was  determined  to  pursue 
the  opposite  co\irse,  and  at  once  to  agitato  those 
questions  on  which  there  was  the  most  cssoutial 
disagreement,  and  to  declare  all  who  would  not 
submit  to  be  incorrigible  heretics.  .  .  .  The  first 
subjects  of  discussion  were,  the  authority  of  the 
Scriptures  in  the  text  of  the  Vulgate,  ecclesias- 
tical tradition,  the  right  of  interpretation,  the 
doctrine  of  justification.  These  were  the  ques- 
tions on  which  the  old  and  new  doctrines  were 
irreconcilably  at  variance;  all  other  differences 
were  insignificant  in  comparison.  And  these 
questions  were  decided  in  the  old  Roman  Cath- 
olic sense ;  not  precisely  as  they  had  been  officially 
treated  in  1517  —  for  the  stream  of  time  had  pro- 
duced some  little  effect —  but  iu  the  main  the  old 
statutes  were  adliered  to,  and  everything  rejected 
which  departed  from  them.  This  conduct  was 
decisive.  .  .  .  Nevertheless  some  reforms  were 
carried  out.  Between  the  time  of  meeting  and 
adjournment,  December,  1545,  to  the  spring  of 
1547,  the  following  were  the  main  points  decided 
on:  —  1.  Tlie  bishops  were  to  provide  better 
teachers  and  better  schools.  2.  The  bishops 
should  themselves  expound  the  word  of  God. 
8.  Penalties  were  to  be  enforced  for  the  neglect 
of  th"ir  duties,  and  various  rules  were  laid  down 
as  to  the  necessary  qualifications  for  the  office  of 
a  bishop.  Dispensations,  lirenses,  and  privileges 
were  abolished.  The  Chui  ch  was  therefore  to 
be  subjected  to  a  reform  which  abolished  sundry 
abuses,  without  conceding  any  change  in  her 
teaching.  The  course  the  council  was  taking 
excited  the  Emperor's  extreme  displeasure.  .  .  . 
He  organized  a  sort  of  opposition  to  Rome ;  his 
commissaries  kept  up  a  good  understanding  with 
the  Protestants,  and  it  was  evident  that  he  mean,, 
to  make  use  of  them  for  au  attack  on  the  Pope. 
This  .  ade  Rome  eager  to  withdraw  the  assembly 
from  the  influence  of  German  bishops  and  im- 

f)eri  il  agents  as  soon  as  possible.  A  fever  which 
lad  broken  out  at  Trent,  but  had  soon  disap- 
peared, was  made  a  pretext  for  transferring  tho 
council  to  Bologna,  in  the  spring  of  1547.  The 
imperial  commissioners  protested  that  tho  decrees 
of  such  a  hole-and-corner  council  would  bo  null 
and  void.  The  contest  remained  undecided  for 
years.  Paul  III.  died  in  the  midst  of  it,  in  No- 
vember, 1549,  and  was  succeeded  by  Cardinal  del 
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Monte,  one  of  the  pnpal  legates  at  the  council,  as 
Pope  Julius  III.  The  Emperor  at  length  came 
to  an  understanding  with  him,  and  in  Slay,  1551, 
tlie  council  was  again  opened  at  Trent.  .  .  . 
The  assembly  remained  Catholic ;  the  Protestant 
elements,  which  were  represented  at  first,  all 
disappeared  after  the  tu.-n  of  ailairs  in  1552  [see 
Germany:  A.  D.  1540-1552;  and  1552-1501]. 
After  that  there  was  no  further  thought  of 
an  imderstanding  with  the  heretics.  The  results 
for  reform  were  very  small  indeed.  The  pro- 
ceedings were  dragging  wearily  on  when  a  fresh 
adjournment  was  announced  in  1552.  Pope 
Julius  III.  died  in  JIarch,  1555.  His  successor, 
the  noble  Cardinal  Cervin,  elected  as  Marcellus 
II.,  died  after  only  twenty-two  days,  and  was 
succeeded  by  Cardinal  Carafla  as  Paul  IV., 
1555-9.  .  .  .  He  was  the  Pope  of  the  restoration. 
The  warm  Neapolitan  blood  flowed  in  his  veins, 
and  he  was  a  fiery,  energetic  character.  He  was 
not  in  favour  of  any  concessions  or  abatement, 
but  for  a  complete  breach  with  the  new  doctrines, 
and  a  thorough  exclusiveness  for  the  ancient 
Church.  He  was  one  of  the  ablest  men  of  the 
time.  As  early  as  in  1542,  he  had  advised  that 
no  further  concessions  should  be  i.iade,  but  that 
the  Inquisition,  of  which  indeed  he  was  the 
creator,  should  be  restored.  It  was  he  who  <le- 
cidedly  initiated  the  great  Catholic  reaction.  He 
established  the  Spanish  Inquisition  in  Italy,  in- 
stituted the  first  Index,  and  gave  the  Jesuits  his 
powerful  support  in  the  interests  of  the  restora- 
tion. This  turn  of  affairs  was  the  answer  to  the 
German  religious  Peace.  Since  the  Protestants 
no  longer  concerned  themselves  about  Rome, 
Home  was  about  to  set  her  house  in  order  with- 
out them,  and  as  a  matter  of  course  the  council 
stood  still."  But  in  answer  to  demands  from 
several  Catholic  princes,  "the  council  was  con- 
vened afresh  by  the  next  Pope,  Pius  IV.  (1559- 
65),  in  November,  1560,  and  so  the  Council  of 
Trent  was  opened  for  the  third  time  in  January, 
1582.  Then  began  the  important  period  of  the 
council,  during  which  the  legislation  to  which  it 
has  given  a  name  was  enacted.  .  .  .  The  Curia 
reigned  supreme,  and,  in  spite  of  the  remon- 
strances of  tlie  Emperor  and  of  France,  decided 
that  the  council  should  be  considered  a  continua- 
tion of  the  previous  ones,  which  meant — '  All  the 
decrees  aimed  against  the  Protestants  are  in  full 
force;  we  have  no  further  idea  of  coming  to 
terms  with  them.'  The  next  proceeding  was  to 
interdict  books  and  arrange  an  Index  [see  below: 
A.  D.  1559-1595].  .  .  .  The  restoration  of  the 
indisputable  authority  of  the  Pope  was  the  ruling 
principle  of  all  the  decrees.  .  .  .  The  great 
achievement  of  the  council  for  the  unity  of  the 
Catholic  Church  was  this :  it  formed  into  a  code 
of  laws,  on  one  consistent  principle,  that  which 
in  ancient  times  had  been  variable  and  uncertain, 
and  which  had  been  almost  lost  sight  of  in  the 
last  great  revolution.  Controverted  questions 
were  replaced  by  dogmas,  doubtful  traditions  by 
definite  doctrines ;  a  uniformity  was  established 
in  matters  of  faith  and  discipline  which  had 
never  existed  before,  and  an  impregnable  bul- 
wark was  thus  erected  against  the  sectarian  spirit 
and  the  tendency  to  innovation.  Still  when  this 
unity  was  established  upon  a  solid  basis,  the 
universal  Church  of  former  times  was  torn 
asunder."  The  Council  of  Trent  was  closed  De- 
cember 4,  1563,  18  years  after  its  opening. — L. 
Hausser,  Period  of  the  Iieformatio7i,  ch.  19  and  18. 


Also  in  :  J.  A.  Symonds,  RenaisMinee  in  Italy: 
The.  Catholic  lieadion,  ch.  2-3  (p.  1).— L.  von 
Itanke,  Ui»t.  of  the  Popes,  bk.  2-3  (r.  1).— L.  F. 
Bungener,  Iligt.  of  Vie  Council  of  Trent. — T.  H. 
Evans,  The  Council  of  Trent. — A.  do  Ueuraont, 
TJie  Cnrafiis  of  Mmldiiloni,  hk.  1,  ch.  3. 

A.  D.  1540. — The  founding  of  the  Order  of 
the  Jesuits.     See  Jesuits:  A.  D.  1. 540-1 5.")0. 

A.  D.  1545-1550.— Separation  of  Parma  and 
Placentia  from  the  States  of  the  Church  to 
form  a  duchy  for  the  Pope's  family.— The 
Farnese.    SccPauma:  A.  D.  1545-1593. 

A.  D.  1550.— Election  of  Julius  III. 

A.  D.  iss5(April).— Election  of  Marcellus  11. 

A.  D.  1555  (May).— Election  of  Paul  IV. 

A.  D.  1555-1603.— The  aggressive  age  of  the 
reinvigorated  Church. — Attachment  and  suij- 
serviency  to  Spain. — Giovanni  Piero  Caraffa, 
founder  of  the  Order  of  the  Thcatines,  was  raised 
to  the  papal  chair  in  1555,  assuming  the  title  of 
Paul  IV.  He  "entered  on  his  sUition  with  the 
haughty  notions  of  its  prerogatives  which  were 
natural  to  his  austere  and  impetuous  spirit. 
Hence  his  efforts  in  concert  with  France,  unsuc- 
cessful as  they  proved,  to  overthrow  the  Spanish 
greatness,  that  he  might  extricate  the  popedom 
from  the  galling  state  of  dependence  to  which 
the  absolute  ascendancy  of  that  power  in  Italy 
had  reduced  it.  Paul  IV.  is  remarkable  as  the 
last  pontiff  who  embarked  in  a  contest  which  had 
now  become  hopeless,  and  as  the  first  who,  giv- 
ing a  new  direction  to  the  policy  of  the  holy  see, 
employed  all  the  influence,  the  arts,  and  the  re- 
sources of  the  Roman  church  against  the  protes- 
tant  cause.  Ho  had,  during  the  pontificate 
of  Paul  III.  [1534-1549],  already  made  liimself 
conspicuous  for  his  persecuting  zeal.  He  had 
been  the  principal  agent  in  the  establishment  of 
the  inquisition  at  Rome,  and  had  himself  filled 
the  olllce  of  grand  iiuiuisitor.  He  seated  himself 
in  the  jhair  of  St.  Peter  with  the  detestable  spirit 
of  that  vocation;  and  the  character  of  his  pontifi- 
cate responded  to  the  violence  of  his  temper. 
His  mantle  descended  upon  a  long  series  of  his 
successors.  Pius  IV.,  who  replaced  him  on  his 
death  in  1559;  Pius  V.,  who  received  the  tiara  in 
the  following  year;  Gregory  XIII.,  who  was 
elected  in  1572,  and  died  in  1585 ;  Sixtus  V.,  who 
next  reigned  until  1590;  Urban  VII.,  Gregory 
XIV.,  and  Innocent  IX.,  who  each  filled  the 
papal  chair  only  a  fe>v  months;  and  Clement 
VIII.,  whose  pontificate  commenced  in  1592  and 
extended  beyond  the  close  of  the  century  [1603] : 
all  pursued  the  same  political  and  religious 
system.  Resigning  the  hope,  and  perhaps  the 
desire,  of  re-establishing  the  independence  of 
their  see,  they  maintained  an  intimate  and  obsequi- 
ous alliance  with  the  royal  bigot  of  Spain ;  they 
seconded  his  furious  persecution  of  the  protestant 
faith ;  they  fed  the  civil  wars  of  the  Low  Coun- 
tries, of  France,  and  of  Germany." — G.  Procter, 
Jlist.  of  Italy,  ch.  9. — "The  Papacy  and  Catholi- 
cism had  long  maintained  themselves  against 
these  advances  of  their  enemy  [the  Protestant 
Reformation],  in  an  attitude  of  defence  it  is  true, 
but  passive  only;  upon  the  whole  they  were 
compelled  to  endure  them.  Affairs  now  assumed 
a  different  aspect.  ...  It  may  be  afflrmed  gen- 
erally that  a  vital  and  active  force  was  again 
manifested,  that  the  church  had  regenerated  her 
creed  in  the  spirit  of  the  age,  and  hail  estab- 
lished reforms  in  accordance  with  the  demands  of 
the  times.    The  religious  tendencies  which  had 
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appcnrerl  in  Koutlipm  Europo  were  not  suffered  to 
bfcoinc  hostile  to  lierself,  slie  ndoptcd  tliem,  and 
gained  llie  nmstery  of  tlieir  movements;  tlius  slie 
renewed  lier  powers,  -\nd  infused  fresh  vigour  into 
her  system.  .  .  .  Tlie  influence  of  the  restored 
Catho'lic  system  wiw  first  established  in  the  two 
southern  peninsulas,  but  this  was  not  accom- 
nlished  witliout  e.Mrcme  severities.  Th(!  Spanish 
Imiuisition  received  the  aid  of  tliat  lately  revived 
in  Rome;  evoj-y  movement  of  Protestantism  was 
violently  suppressed.  But  at  the  same  time  those 
tendencies  of  the  inward  life  which  renovated 
Catholicism  claimed  and  enchained  as  her  own, 
were  peculiarly  powerful  in  tliose  countries. 
The  sovereipiis  also  attached  Uicmsclves  to  the 
interests  of  the  church.  It  was  of  the  highest 
importance  that  Philip  II.,  the  most  power- 
fid  of  all,  adhered  so  decidedly  to  the  popedom; 
with  the  pride  of  a  Spaniard,  bv  whom  tniim- 
peachable  Catholicism  was  regarded  as  a  sign  of 
a  purer  blood  and  more  noble  descent,  lie  rejected 
every  adverse  ojiinion :  the  character  of  his  policy 
was  however  not  wholly  governed  by  mere  per- 
sonal feeling.  From  remote  times,  and  more 
especially  since  the  regulations  established  by 
Is  ibella,  the  kingly  dignity  of  Spain  had  assumed 
an  ecclesiastical  character;  in  every  province  the 
royal  authority  was  strengthened  by  the  addition 
of  spiritual  power;  deprived  of  tlie  Inquisition, 
it  -would  not  have  sufficed  to  govern  the  liing- 
doin.  Even  in  his  American  possessions,  the 
king  appeared  above  all  in  the  light  of  a  dissem- 
inator of  tlie  Christian  and  Catholic  faith.  This 
\va )  the  bond  by  whicli  all  Ids  territories  were 
united  in  obedience  to  Ids  rule;  he  could  not 
have  al)andoned  it,  without  incurring  real  dan- 
ger. The  extension  of  Huguenot  opinions  in  the 
south  of  France  caused  the  utmost  alarm  in 
Spain;  the  Intpiisition  believed  itself  bound  to 
redoubleil  vigilance.  .  .  .  The  power  possessed 
by  I'hilip  in  the  Netherlands  secured  to  the 
soi'ihern  system  an  immediate  influence  over  the 
wide  of  Europe;  but  besides  this,  all  was  far 
f  o.n  being  lost  in  other  cotintries.  The  emperor, 
the  kings  of  France  and  Poland,  with  the  duke 
of  Bavaria,  still  adhered  to  the  Catholic  church. 
On  all  sides  there  were  spiritual  princes  whose 
expiring  zeal  might  be  reanimated;  there  were 
also  many  places  where  Protestant  opinions  liad 
not  yet  made  tlieir  way  among  the  mass  of  the 
people.  The  majority  of  the  peasantry  through- 
out France,  Poland,  and  even  Hungary,  still  re- 
mained Catholic.  Paris,  which  even  in  those 
days  exercised  a  powerful  influence  over  the 
other  French  towns,  had  not  yet  been  aflected  by 
the  new  doctrines.  In  England  a  great  part  of 
tlie  nobility  and  commons  were  still  Catholic; 
and  in  Ireland  the  whole  of  the  ancient  native 
population  remained  in  the  old  faith.  Protes- 
tantism had  gained  no  admission  into  the  Tyro- 
lese  or  Swiss  Alps,  nor  had  it  made  any  great 
progress  among  the  peasantry  of  Bavaria.  Ca- 
nisius  compared  the  Tyrolese  and  Bavarians  with 
the  two  tribes  of  Israel,  'who  alone  remained 
faithful  to  the  Lord.'  Tlie  internal  causes  on 
which  this  pertinacity,  this  immovable  attach- 
ment to  tradition,  among  nations  so  dissimilar, 
was  founded,  ndglit  well  repay  a  more  minute 
examination.  A  similar  constancy  was  exhibited 
in  the  AValloon  provinces  of  the  Netherlands. 
And  now  the  pai)acy  resumed  a  position  in  wliich 
it  could  once  more  gain  tlie  mastery  of  all  these 
Inclinations,  and  bind  them  indissolubly  to  itself. 


Althougli  it  had  experienced  great  changes,  it 
still  possessed  the  inestimable  advantage  of  hav- 
ing all  the  externals  of  the  past  and  the  habit  of 
obedience  on  its  side.  In  the  council  so  prosper- 
ously concluded,  the  popes  had  even  gained  an 
accession  of  that  authority  which  it  had  lieen  tlxe 
purpose  of  the  tempond  powers  to  restrict;  and 
had  strengthened  their  influence  over  tlie  national 
churches;  they  had  moreover  abandoned  tliat 
temporid  policy  by  which  they  had  formerly  in- 
volved Italy  and  all  Europe  in  confusion.  Tliey 
attached  themselves  t j  Si)ain  witli  perfect  conli- 
dence  and  without  any  reservations,  fully  return- 
ing the  devotion  evinced  by  that  kingdom  to  the 
Koman  church.  The  Italian  principality,  the 
enlarged  dominions  of  the  pontiff,  contributed 
eminently  to  the  success  of  his  ecclesiastical  en- 
terprises; while  tlie  interests  of  the  universal 
Catholic  church  were  for  some  time  css<!ntially 
jiromotcd  by  the  overplus  of  its  revenues.  Thus 
strengthened  internally,  thus  supported  by  pow- 
erful adherents,  and  by  the  idea  of  which  they 
were  the  representatives,  the  popes  exchanged 
the  defensive  position,  with  which  they  liad 
liithcrto  been  forced  to  content  themselves,  for 
that  of  assailants. " — L.  von  Panke,  Ilut.  of  the 
Popes,  bk.  5,  sect.  2  (v.  1). 

A.  D.  1559.— Election  of  Pius  IV, 

A.  D.  1559-1595. — The  institution  of  the 
Index. — "The  first  ' Index '  of  prohibited  books 
jjublished  by  Papal  authority,  and  therefore,  un- 
like the  'catalogi'  previously  i.ssued  by  royal, 
princely,  or  ecclesiastical  authorities,  valid  for 
the  whole  Church,  was  that  authorised  bj'  a 
bull  of  Paul  IV.  in  1559.  In  1564  followed 
the  Index  published  by  Pius  IV.,  as  drawn  up 
in  harmony  with  the  decrees  of  the  Council  of 
Trent,  which,  after  all,  appears  to  be  a  merely 
superficial  revision  of  its  predecessor.  Other 
Indices  followed,  for  which  various  authorities 
were  responsible,  the  most  important  among 
them  being  the  Index  Expurgatorius,  sanctioned 
by  a  bull  of  Clement  VIII.  in  1595,  which  proved 
so  disastrous  to  the  great  printing  trade  of  Ven- 
ice."— A.  W.  Ward,  Tfie  Counter- lief orination, 
ch.  3. 

A.  D.  1566.— Election  of  Pius  V. 

A.  D.  1570-1571.— Holy  League  with  Venice 
and  Spain  against  the  Turks. — Great  battle 
and  victory  of  Lepanto.  See  Tuuiis:  A.  D. 
1566-1571. 

A.  D.  1572    (May).  —  Election    of    Gregory 

xiri. 

A.  D,  1572. — Reception  of  the  news  of  the 
Massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew's  Day.  See 
France  :  A.  D.  1572  (Auoubt— Octobeu). 

A.  D.  1585.— Election  of  Sixtus  V. 

A.  D,  1585.— The  Bull  against  Henry  of 
Navarre,  called  "Brutum  Fuimen."  See 
Fkance:  a.  D.  1584-1589. 

A.  D.  1590  (September). — Election  of  Urban 
VII. 

A.  D.  1590  (December).— Election  of  Greg- 
ory XIV. 

A.  D.  159Z. — Election  of  Innocent  IX. 

A.  D.  1591.— Election  of  Clement  VIIL 

A.  D.  1597. — Annexation  of  Ferrara  to  the 
States  of  tne  Church. — "The  loss  which  the 
papal  states  sustained  by  the  alienation  of  Parma 
and  Placcntia  was  repaired,  before  the  end  of 
the  16th  century,  by  the  acquisition  of  a  duchy 
little  Inferior  in  extent  to  those  territories:  — 
that  of  Ferrara."    With  the  death,  in  1597,  of 
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Alfonso  II.,  the  persecutor  of  Tasso,  "terminated 
the  legitimnte  Itnliim  brancli  of  the  ancient  and 
illustrloua  line  of  Este.  But  there  remained  an 
illegitimate  representative  of  his  liousc,  whom 
he  designed  for  his  successor;  don  Cesare  da 
Este,  the  grandson  of  Alfonso  I,  by  a  natural 
son  of  that  duke.  Tlie  inlieritance  of  Ferrara 
and  Modena  had  passed  in  tlic  preceding  century 
to  bastards,  witliout  opposition  from  tlio  popes, 
the  feudal  superiors  of  the  former  ducliy.  But 
the  in\becile  character  of  don  Cesare  now  en- 
couraged tlie  reigning  pontiff,  Clement  VIII.,  to 
declare  that  all  the  ecclesiastical  fiefs  of  the 
house  of  Este  reverted,  of  right,  to  the  holy  see 
on  the  extinction  of  the  legitimate  line.  The 
papal  iroops,  on  the  death  of  Alfonso  II.,  in- 
vaded tlie  Ferrarese  state;  and  Cesare  suffered 
himself  to  be  terrified  by  their  approach  into  an 
ignominious  and  formal  surrender  of  that  duchy 
to  the  holy  see.  By  the  indifference  of  the  Em- 
peror Uodolph  II.,  he  was  permitted  to  retain 
the  investiture  of  the  remaining  possessions  of 
his  ancestors :  the  duchies  of  Modena  and  Reg- 
gio,  over  which,  as  imperial  and  not  papal  fiefs, 
the  pope  could  not  decently  assert  any  right. 
In  passing  beneath  the  papal  yoke,  the  tlucby  of 
Ferrara,  which,  under  the  government  of  tlie 
house  of  Este,  had  been  one  of  the  mcst  fertile 
provinces  of  Italy,  soon  became  a  desert  and 
marshy  waste.  The  capital  itself  lost  its  indus- 
trious population  and  commercial  riches;  its 
architectural  magnificence  crumbled  into  ruins, 
and  its  modern  aspect  retains  no  trace  of  tliat 
splendid  court  in  which  literature  and  art  repaid 
the  fostering  protection  of  its  sovereigns,  by 
reflecting  lustre  on  their  heads." — G.  Procter, 
Hist,  of  Italy,  ch.  9. 

A.  D.  i6os  (April). — Election  of  Leo  XI. 

A.  D.  1605  (Niay).— Election  of  Paul  V. 

A.  D.  1605-1700. — The  conflict  with  Venice. 
— Opposition  of  Urban  VIII.  to  the  Emperor. 
— Annexation  of  Urbino  to  the  States  of  the 
Church. — Half  a  century  of  unimportant  his- 
tory.—"  Paul  V.  (1605-1021)  was  imbued  with 
mediteval  ideas  as  to  the  papal  authority  and  the 
validity  of  the  canon-law.  These  speedily 
brought  him  into  collision  with  the  secular 
power,  especially  in  Venice,  which  had  always 
maintained  an  attitude  of  independence  towards 
the  papacy.  Ecclesiastical  disputes  [growing 
out  of  a  Venetian  decree  forbidding  alienation"  of 
secular  property  in  favor  of  the  churches]  were 
aggravated  by  the  fact  that  the  acquisition  of 
Ferrara  had  extended  the  papal  states  to  the 
frontiers  of  Venice,  and  that  frequent  differences 
arose  as  to  the  boundary  line  between  them. 
The  defence  of  the  republic  and  of  the  secular 
authority  in  church  affairs  was  undertaken  with 
great  zeal  and  ability  by  Fra  Paoli  Sarpi,  the 
famous  historian  of  the  Council  of  Trent.  Paul 
V.  did  not  hesitate  to  excommunicate  the  Vene- 
tians [1606],  but  the  government  compelled  the 
clergy  to  disregard  the  pope's  edict.  The  Jesuits, 
Theatines,  and  Capuchins  were  the  only  orders 
that  adhered  to  the  papacy,  and  they  liati  to  leave 
the  city.  If  Spain  had  not  been  under  the  rule 
of  lie  pacific  Lerma,  it  would  probably  have 
seized  the  opportunity  to  punish  Venice  for  its 
French  alliance.  But  France  and  Spain  were 
both  averse  to  war,  and  Paul  V.  had  to  learn 
that  the  papacy  was  powerless  without  secular 
support.  By  the  mediation  of  the  two  great 
powers,  a  compromise  was  arranged  in  1607. 


The  Jesuits,  however,  remained  excluded  from 
Venetian  territory  for  another  Iialf-century. 
This  was  the  first  serious  reverse  encountered  by 
the  Catholic  reaction  [see  Venice:  A.  D.  1606- 
1607].  .  .  .  The  attention  of  the  Catholic  world 
was  now  absorbed  in  the  Austrian  schemes  for  the 
repression  of  Protestantism  in  Germany,  which 
received  the  unhesitating  support  both  of  Paul 
and  of  his  successor,  Gregory  XV.  [1631-1628]. 
The  latter  was  a  great  patron  of  tho  Jesuits. 
Under  him  the  Propaganda  was  first  set  on  foot. 
.  .  .  The  pontificate  of  Uiban  VIII.  (1623-1644) 
was  a  period  of  great  importance.  He  regarded 
himself  rather  as  a  temporal  jirince  than  as  head 
of  the  Church.  He  forlified  Uome  and  filled  his 
states  with  troops.  The  example  of  Julius  II. 
seemed  to  find  an  imitator.  Urban  was  imbued 
with  the  old  Italian  jealousy  of  the  imperial 
power,  and  allied  himself  closely  with  France. 
...  At  the  moment  when  Ferdinand  II.  had 
gained  his  greatest  success  in  Germany  he  was 
confronted  with  the  hostility  of  tlie  pope.  Gus- 
tiivus  Adolphus  landed  in  Germany,  and  by  a 
strange  coincidence  Pre,  --stantism  found  sup- 
port in  the  temporal  interests  of  the  papacy. 
The  Catholics  were  astounded  and  dismayed  by 
Urban's  attitude.  .  .  .  Urban  VIII.  succeeded  in 
making  an  important  addition  to  the  papal 
states  by  the  annexation  of  Urbino,  in  16iil,  on 
the  death  of  Francesco  Maria,  the  last  duke  of 
'  the  Delia  Rovere  family.  But  in  the  govern- 
ment of  the  states  he  met  with  great  difflculties. 
.  .  .  Urban  VIII. 's  relatives,  the  Barberini, 
quarreled  with  the  Farnesi,  who  bad  held  Parma 
and  Piacenza  since  the  pontificate  of  Paul  III. 
The  pope  was  induced  to  claim  the  district  of 
Castro,  and  this  claim  aroused  a  civil  war  (1641- 
1644)  in  which  the  papacy  was  completely 
worsted.  Urban  was  forced  to  conclude  a  hu- 
miliating treaty  and  directly  afterwards  died. 
His  successors  [Innocent  X.,  1844-1655;  Alexan- 
der VII.,  1655-1667;  Clement  IX.,  1667-1609; 
Clement  X.,  1670-1676;  Innocent  XL,  1676- 
1689;  Alexander  VIII.,  1689-1691;  Innocent 
XII.,  1691-1700]  are  of  very  slight  importance 
to  the  history  of  Europe.  .  .  .  The  only  impor- 
tant questions  in  which  the  papacy  was  involved 
in  the  latter  half  of  the  century  were  the  schism 
of  tlie  Jansenists  and  the  relations  with  Louis 
XIV." — R.  Lodge,  Ilut.  of  Modern  Europe, 
ch.  12. 

Also  in:  J.  E.  Darras,  General  Hist,  of  th^ 
Catholic  Ghvrch,  period  7,  ch.  7/  period  8,  ch. 
1-8  (v.  4).— T.  A.  TroUope,  Paul  the  Pope  and 
Paul  the  Friar. — A.  Robertson,  Fra  Paolo  Sarpi. 

A.  D.  1621.— Election  of  Gregory  XV. 

A.  D.  1622. — Founding  of  the  College  of  the 
Propaganda. —  Cardinal  Alexander  Ludovisio, 
el  jcted  pope  on  the  9th  of  February,  1621,  tak- 
'ag  the  name  of  Gregory  XV.,  "had  always 
shown  the  greatest  zeal  for  the  conversion  of  in- 
fidels and  heretics;  this  zeal  inspired  the  design 
of  founding  tlie  College  of  the  Propaganda 
(1622).  Tlie  origin  of  the  Propaganda  is  jiro])- 
erly  to  be  traced  to  an  edict  of  Gregory  XIII.,  in 
virtue  of  which  a  certain  number  of  cardinals 
were  charged  with  the  direction  of  missions  to 
the  East,  and  catechisms  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  tho  less-known  languages.  But  the 
institution  was  neither  firmly  established  nor 
provided  with  the  requisite  funds.  Gregory 
XV.  gave  it  a  constitutioii,  contributed  the 
necessary  funds  from  his  private  purse,  and  as  it 
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met  n  wnnt  tlip  existence  of  which  was  renlly 
felt  nnd  uiknowlodiied,  its  micccss  was  dnily 
more  niul  iiKirr  l)rililiiiit.  Wlio  does  not  know 
wliiit  tlu'  Propu^nnda  has  done  fur  philoloKical 
learnliiK  V  Hiil  it  cidilly  laliored,  with  admirable 
grandeur  of  conception  and  energy,  to  fullll  its 
great  nussion  — the  propagation  of  the  Catholic 
faitli  — Willi  the  most  splendid  results.  Urban 
VIII.,  the  innnediate  successor  of  Gregory  XV., 
completed  the  work  by  the  addition  of  the  '  Col- 
legium tie  Propaganda  Fide,'  where  youth  are 
trained  in  the  study  of  all  the  foreign  languages, 
to  bear  the  name  of  Chri.st  to  every  nation  on  the 
g!obe,  "— J.  K.  Darras,  (hiiend  lli»t.  of  thi  Cath- 
olic (J/iiiir/i,  ptn'txl  7,  f/i.  7,  sirt.  10  (>.  4). 
A.  D,  1633.— Election  of  Urban  VIII, 
A.  D.  1623-1626.— The  Valtelline  War.  See 
Fuaxck:  A.  I).  I(ia4-lfi2(l. 

A.  D.  1644-1667.— Pontificates  of  Innocent 
X.  and  Alexander  VII.— Growth  of  Nepotism. 
—  .Sixliis  v.  liad  "invented  a  system  of  nepotism 
which  was  so  actively  followed  up  by  his  suc- 
cessors, that  even  a  short  reign  provided  the 
means  of  accumulating  a  brilliant  fortune.  That 
pontiti  raised  one  nei)hew  to  the  rank  of  car- 
dinal, with  a  share  of  the  public  business  and  an 
ecclesiastical  income  of  a  huudrcd  thousand 
crowns.  Another  he  created  a  maniuess,  with 
large  estates  in  the  Neapolitan  territory.  The 
lioiist^  of  Ferretti  tlius  founded,  long  maintained 
a  high  position,  and  was  frequently  represented 
in  tlie  College  of  Cardinals.  The  Aldobrandini, 
founded  in  like  manner  by  Clement  VIII.,  the 
Borghesi  by  Paul  V.,  the  Ludovisi  by  Gregory 
XV.,  and  tile  Barberini  by  Urban  VIII.,  now  vied 
in  rank  nnd  opulence  with  the  ancient  Roman 
houses  of  Colonna  and  Orsini,  who  boasted  that 
for  centuries  no  peace  had  been  concluded  in 
Christendom  in  which  tliev  were  not  expressly 
Included.  On  the  death  of  Urban  VIII.  (39th 
July  1644)  the  Barberini  commanded  the  votes 
of  eightandforty  cardinals,  the  most  powerful 
faction  ever  peen  in  the  conclave.  Still,  the 
other  papal  families  were  able  to  resist  their  dic- 
tation, and  the  struggle  terminated  in  the  elec- 
tion of  CJardiiial  Pamtili,  who  took  the  name 
of  Innocent  X.  During  the  interval  of  three 
months,  the  city  was  abandoned  to  complete 
lawlessness;  assassinations  in  the  streets  were 
frecjuent;  no  private  house  was  safe  without  a 
military  guard,  and  a  whole  army  of  soldi'irs 
found  occuiiation  in  protecting  the  propert;  of 
their  employers.  This  was  then  the  usual  „"tato 
of  things  during  an  interregnum.  Innocent  X., 
though  seventy-two  years  of  age  at  his  election, 
was  full  of  energy.  He  restrained  the  disorders 
in  the  city.  .  .  .  Innocent  brought  the  Barberini 
to  strict  account  for  malpractices  under  his  pre- 
decessor, and  wrested  from  them  large  portions 
of  their  ill-gotten  gain.  So  far,  however,  from 
reforming  the  system  cut  of  which  these  abuses 
sprung,  his  nepotism  exhibited  itself  in  a  form 
which  scandalised  even  the  Roman  courtiers. 
The  pope  brought  his  sister-in-law,  Donna  Olim- 
pia  fllaidalehina,  from  Viterbo  to  Rome,  and 
established  her  in  a  palace,  where  she  received 
the  first  visits  of  foreign  ambassadors  on  their 
arrival,  gave  magnificent  entertainments,  and 
ilispensed  for  her  own  benefit  the  public  offices 
of  the  government.  .  .  .  Her  daughters  were 
niarried  into  the  noblest  faLiilies.  Her  son,  liav- 
ing  first  been  appointed  the  cardinal-nephew, 
soon  after  renounced  his  orders,  married,  and  be- 


came the  secular-nephew.  The  struggle  for 
power  between  his  mother  nnd  his  wife  divided 
Rome  into  new  factions,  and  the  feud  was  en- 
larged by  the  ambition  of  a  more  distant  kiiis- 
maii,  whom  Innocent  appointed  to  the  vacant 
post  of  cimlinal-nephew.  The  pontifT  sank 
under  a  deep  cloud  from  the  disorders  in  his 
family  and  the  palace,  and  when  ho  died  (5th 
January,  16.55)  tlie  corpse  laid  three  days  un- 
cared  for,  till  an  old  canon,  who  had  been  long 
dismissed  from  his  household,  expended  half-a- 
erown  on  its  interment.  .  .  .  Fabio  Chigi,  who 
came  next  as  Alexander  VIII.  [VII.]  brought  to 
the  tottering  chair  a  spotless  reputation,  and 
abilities  long  proved  in  the  service  of  the  church. 
His  first  act  was  to  banish  the  scandalous  widow ; 
her  son  was  allowed  to  retain  her  palace  and 
fortune.  Beginning  with  the  loudest  protesta- 
tions against  nepotism,  now  the  best  established 
institution  at  Rome,  in  the  phrase  of  the  time, 
the  pope  soon  'became  a  man.'  The  courtiers 
remonstrated  on  his  leaving  his  family  to  live  a 
plain  citizen's  life  at  Siena:  it  might  involve  the 
lloly  See  in  a  misunderstanding  with  Tuscany. 
.  .  .  The  question  was  gravely  proposed  in  con- 
sistory, and  the  flood-gates  being  tliere  authori- 
tatively unclosed,  the  waters  of  preferment 
flowed  abundantly  on  all  who  had  the  merit  to 
be  allied  with  Fabio  Chigi.  After  discharging 
this  arduous  duty,  the  pope  relieved  nimseif  of 
further  attention  to  business,  and  spent  his  days 
in  literary  leisure.  His  nephews,  however,  had 
less  power  than  formerly,  from  the  growth  of 
the  constitutional  principle.  The  cardinals,  in 
their  different  congregations,  with  the  official 
secretaries,  aspired  to  the  functions  of  responsi- 
ble advisers." — G.  Trevor,  Ilome,  from  the  Fall 
of  the  Western  Empire,  pp.  416-418. 

A.  D.  1646. — The  Hostility  of  Mazarin  and 
France.    See  Italy:  A.  D.  1646-1654. 

A.  D.  1653. — The  first  condemnation  of  Jan- 
senism. See  Pout  Royal  and  the  Jansknistb  : 
A.  D.  1603-1660. 

A.  D.  1667.— Election  of  Clement  IX. 

A.  D.  1670. — Election  of  Clement  X. 

A.  D.  1676. — Election  of  Innocent  XI. 

A.  D.  1682-1693. — Successful  contest  with 
Louis  XIV.  and  the  Gallican  Church.— "It 
has  always  been  the  maxim  of  tlie  French  court, 
that  the  papal  power  is  to  be  restricted  by  means 
of  the  French  clergy,  and  that  the  clergy,  on 
the  other  hand,  are  to  be  kept  in  due  limits  by 
means  of  the  papal  power.  But  never  did  a 
prince  hold  his  clergy  in  more  absolute  command 
than  Louis  XIV.  .  .  .  The  prince  of  Conde  de- 
clared it  to  be  his  opinion,  that  if  it  pleased  the 
king  to  go  over  to  the  Protestant  church,  the 
clergy  would  be  the  first  to  follow  him.  And 
certainly  the  clergy  of  Prance  did  support  their 
king  without  scruple  against  the  pope.  The  dec- 
larations they  published  were  from  year  to 
year  increasingly  decisive  in  favour  of  the 
royal  authority.  At  length  there  assembled  the 
convocation  of  1683.  'It  was  summoned  and 
dissolved,'  remarks  a  Venetian  ambassador,  'at 
the  convenience  of  the  king's  ministers,  and  was 
guided  by  their  suggestions.'  The  four  articles 
drawn  up  by  *his  assembly  have  from  that  time 
been  regarded  as  the  manifesto  of  the  Gallican 
immunities.  The  first  three  repeat  assertions  of 
principles  laid  down  in  earlier  times;  as,  for  ex- 
ample, the  independence  of  the  secular  power,  as 
regarded  the  spiritual  authority ;  the  superiority 
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ot  councils  over  the  pope;  ami  tlie  inviolable 
chaructor  of  the  Oullicaii  uitages.  But  tlie  (ourtli 
is  more  particularly  remarkable,  since  it  imposes 
new  limits  even  to  the  spiritual  authority  of  tlie 
pontiff.  '  Even  in  questions  of  faith,  the  decision 
of  the  pope  is  not  incapable  of  amendment,  so 
long  as  it  is  without  tlie  assent  of  the  church.' 
We  see  that  the  temporal  power  of  the  kingdom 
received  support  from  tlie  spiritual  authority, 
wliich  was  in  its  turn  upheld  by  tlie  secular 
arm.  The  king  is  declared  free  from  tlie  inter- 
ference of  the  pope's  temporal  authority;  tlio 
clergy  are  exenipteii  from  submission  to  the  un- 
limited exercise  of  his  spiritual  power.  It  was 
the  opinion  of  contemporaries,  that  altliougli 
France  miglit  remain  within  tlie  pale  of  the 
Catholic  church,  it  yet  stood  on  the  threshold, 
in  readiness  for  stepping  beyond  it.  The  king 
exalted  the  propositions  above  named  into  a  kind 
of  'Articles  of  Faith,' a  symbolical  book.  All 
schools  were  to  be  regulated  in  conformity  with 
these  precepts;  and  no  man  could  attain  to  a 
degree,  eitlier  in  the  juridical  or  tlieological 
faculties,  who  did  not  swear  to  maintain  them. 
But  the  pope  also  was  still  possessed  of  a  weapon. 
The  autliors  of  this  declaration  —  the  members 
of  this  assembly  —  were  promoted  and  preferred 
by  the  king  before  all  other  candidates  for  epis- 
copal otilccs;  but  Innocent  refused  to  grant  them 
spiritual  institution.  They  might  enjoy  the  reve- 
nues of  those  sees,  but  ordination  they  did  not 
receive ;  nor  could  tliey  venture  to  exercise  one 
spiritual  act  of  tlie  episcopate.  Tliese  complica- 
tions were  still  further  perplexed  by  the  fact 
that  Louis  XIV.  at  tliat  moment  resolved  on  that 
relentless  extirpation  of  tlie  Huguenots,  but  too 
well  known,  and  to  which  he  proceeded  chiefly 
for  the  purpose  of  proving  his  own  perfect  ortho- 
doxy. He  believed  himself  to  bo  rendering  a 
great  service  to  the  church.  It  has  indeed  been 
also  allirmed  that  Innocent  XI.  was  aware  of  his 
purpose  and  had  approved  it,  but  this  was  not 
the  fact.  Tlie  Roman  court  would  not  now  hear 
of  conversions  effected  by  armed  apostles.  '  It 
was  not  of  such  methods  that  Christ  availed  him- 
self: men  must  be  led  to  the  temple,  not  dragged 
into  it.'  New  dissensions  continually  arose.  In 
the  year  1087,  tlie  French  ambassador  entered 
Koiue  with  so  imposing  a  retinue,  certain  squad- 
rons of  cavalry  forming  part  of  it,  that  the  right 
of  asjrlum,  which  the  ambassadors  claimed  ut 
that  time,  not  only  for  their  palace,  but  also  for 
the  adjacent  streets,  could  by  no  means  have 
been  easily  disputed  with  him,  although  the 
popes  had  solemnly  abolished  the  usage.  Witli 
an  armed  force  the  ambassador  braved  the  pontiff 
in  his  own  capital.  '  They  come  with  liorses  and 
chariots,'  said  Innocent,  '  but  we  will  walk  in  the 
name  of  the  Lord.'  He  pronounced  the  censures 
of  the  church  on  the  ambassador ;  and  the  chr.rch 
of  St.  Louis,  in  wliicli  the  latter  had  atteu'ied  a 
solemn  high  mass,  was  laid  under  interdict.  The 
king  also  then  proceeded  to  extreme  measures. 
He  appealed  to  a  general  council,  took  possession 
of  Avignon,  and  caused  tlic  nuncio  to  be  shut 
up  in  St.  Olon:  it  was  even  believed  that  he  had 
formed  the  design  of  creating  for  Harlai,  arch- 
bishop of  Paris,  who,  if  he  had  not  suggested 
these  proceedings,  had  approved  them,  the  ap- 
pointment of  patriarch  of  France.  So  far  had 
matters  proceeded:  the  French  ambassador  in 
Rome  excommunicated;  the  papal  nuncio  in 
France  detained   by  force;   thirty -five  French 


l>isliop9  deprived  of  canonical  institution ;  a  ter- 
ritory of  the  Holy  See  wxupied  by  the  king: 
it  was,  in  fact,  the  actual  breaking  out  of  scliism ; 
yet  did  P(  pc  Innocent  refuse  to  yield  a  single 
step.  If  we  ask  to  what  ho  trusted  for  support 
on  this  occasion,  we  perceivo  tliat  it  was  not  to 
the  elTect  of  tlie  ecclesiastical  censures  in  France, 
nor  to  the  influence  of  his  apostolic  dignity,  but 
ratlier,  and  above  all,  to  that  universal  resistance 
which  had  been  arousi'd  in  Europe  against  tliose 
enterprises  of  Lo'iis  XIV.  tliat  were  menacing 
tlie  existence  of  its  liberties.  To  this  general 
op])ositioii  the  pope  now  also  attached  himself. 
...  If  the  pojie  had  promotc^d  the  interests  of 
Protestantism  by  his  policy,  the  Protestants  on 
their  side,  liy  maintaining  tlie  balance  of  Europe 
against  tlie  'exorbitant  Power,'  also  cinitributed 
to  compel  the  latter  into  compliance  witli  the 
spiritual  claims  of  the  jiapacy.  It  is  true  that 
when  this  result  nsued.  Innocent  XI.  was  no 
longer  in  existenci  ;  but  tlie  tirst  French  amlias- 
sadorwho  ap])eare(l  in  Home  after  liisdeatli  (lOtli 
of  August,  1080)  renounced  the  right  of  asylum: 
the  deportment  of  the  king  was  altered ;  iie  re- 
stored Avignon,  and  eiitereil  into  negotiations. 
.  .  .  After  the  early  death  of  Alexander  VIII., 
the  French  made  all  possible  efforts  to  secure  tlie 
choice  of  a  pontiff  disposed  to  measures  of  jieaee 
and  conciliation ;  a  purpose  that  was  indeed  ef- 
fected  by  tlie  elevation  of  Antonio  Pignatelli, 

10  assumed  the  tiara  with  tlie  name  of  Innocent 
AIL,  on  the  I'Jthof  July,  1001.  .  .  .  The  nego- 
tiations continued  for  two  years.  Innocent  more 
tlian  once  rejected  the  formulas  proposed  to  him 
by  the  clergy  of  France,  and  they  were,  in  fact, 
compelled  at  length  to  declare  that  all  measures 
discussed  and  resolved  on  in  tlic  assembly  of 
1083  should  be  considered  as  not  having  been 
discussed  or  resolved  on:  'casting  ourselves  at 
the  feet  of  your  holiness,  we  profess  our  unspeak- 
able grief  for  what  has  been  done.'  It  was  not 
until  they  had  made  this  unreserved  recantation 
tliat  Innocent  accorded  them  canonical  institu- 
tion. Under  these  conditions  only  was  peace  re- 
stored. Louis  XIV.  wrote  to  the  pope  that  he 
retracted  his  edict  relating  to  the  four  articles. 
Thus  wo  perceive  that  tlie  Roman  see  once  more 
maintained  its  prerogatives,  even  thougli  op- 
posed by  the  most  powerful  of  monarchs." — L. 
Itanke,  Hist,  of  the  Popes,  bk.  8,  sect.  10  (c  3). 

A.  D.  1689.— Election  of  Alexander  VIII. 

A.  D.  1691. — Election  of  Innocent  XII. 

A.  D.  17C0.— Election  of  Clement  XI. 

A.  D.  1700-1790. — Effects  of  the  War  of  the 
Spanish  Succes.sion.  —  Declining  Powers.  — 
The  issue  of  the  War  of  tlie  Spanish  Succession 
"  will  serve  to  show  us  that  when  the  Pope  was 
not,  as  in  his  contest  witli  Louis  XIV.,  favoured 
by  political  events,  he  could  no  longer  laugh  to 
scorn  the  edicts  of  European  potentates,  diaries 
II.  of  Spain,  that  wretclied  specimen  of  humanity, 
weak  in  body,  and  still  weaker  in  mind,  haunted 
by  superstitious  terrors  which  almost  unsettled 
his  reason,  was  now,  in  the  j'ear  1700,  about  to 
descend  to  a  premature  grave.  He  was  without 
male  issue,  and  was  uncertain  to  wlioin  lie  should 
bequeath  the  splendid  inheritance  transmitted  to 
him  by  his  ancestors.  Tlie  Pope,  Innocent  XII., 
who  was  wholly  in  the  interests  of  France,  urged 
him  to  bequeath  Spain,  with  its  dependencies, 
to  Philip,  Duke  of  Anjou,  the  grandson  of  Louis 
XIV.,  who  claimed  through  his  grandmother, 
the  eldest  sister  of  Charles.    He  would  thus  pre- 
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vent  tho  cxonutinn  of  tlic  partition  trortty  con- 
cluili'd  iKjtwi't'n  Friinri',  KnK'i""'.  '""•  HoHiiiiil, 
accortlinK  to  which  the  Arclulukc  Churlcs  .  .  . 
WUH  to  Imvi-  Hiiiiln,  the  Indies,  and  tho  Nether- 
lands, wliile  l-niiicu  tooic  tlie  Miinnese,  or  the 
Province  of  Lorrnine.  The  Archbishop  of  To- 
ledo seconded  tlie  ex  liortution  of  the  Pope,  and  so 
worked  on  tlie  superstitious  terrors  of  tlio  dying 
monarch  tliat  he  signed  a  will  in  favour  of  tlio 
Duke  of  Anjou,  which  was  the  cause  of  lamenta- 
tion, and  mourning,  and  woe,  for  twelve  years, 
tliMughout  Kurope,  from  tlio  Vistula  to  flie  At- 
lantic Ocean  [see  Si-ain:  A.  D.  1701-1702;  and 
Enui.anu:  a.  I).  1701-170JJ.  .  .  .  Tlie  Duke  of 
Marlliorough's  splendid  victories  of  Blenheim 
mid  Hamillies  .  .  .  placed  tho  Emperor  Joseph 
(1705-11),  tlio  brotlier  of  the  Archduke  Charles, 
in  possession  of  Oermany  and  tlie  Spanish  Neth- 
erlands [see  Oehma.nv:  a.  I).  1704;  and  Neth- 
Ei<i,.U4i>s:  A.  I).  1706-1707];  and  tho  victory  of 
Prince  Eugene  before  Turin  made  him  supremo 
in  tho  nortli  of  Italy  and  the  kingdom  of  Naples 
[see  Italy:  A.  I).  1701-171!)].  TiioPope,  Clem- 
ent XI.,  was  now  reduced  to  a  most  liumiliating 
position.  Political  events  had  occurred  .  .  . 
wliieh  served  to  sliow  very  plainly  that  tlie  Pope, 
witliout  a  protector,  could  not,  as  in  former 
days,  bid  dellanco  to  tlie  monarclis  of  Europe. 
Uis  umlutiful  son,  tho  Emperor,  compelled  him 
to  resign  i)art  of  Ids  territories  as  a  security  for 
his  peaceful  demeanour,  and  to  acknowledge  tlie 
Areliduke  Charles,  tiie  Austrian  claimant  to  tho 
Spanish  tlironc.  Tho  peace  of  Utrecht,  concluded 
in  1713  [see  Utkeciit:  A.  D.  1712-1714],  wliich 
produced  the  dismeinbermcnt  of  tho  monarchy, 
but  left  Philip  in  the  peaceful  occupation  of  the 
throne  of  Spain,  did  indeed  release  him  from  that 
obligation ;  but  it  did  not  restore  him  to  tho  '  high 
and  palmy  state '  which  lie  occupied  licforo  he 
was  obliged  to  submit  to  tho  Imperial  in  us.  It 
inflicted  u  degradation  upon  liim,  for  it  trans- 
ferred to  otlier  sovereigns,  without  his  consent, 
his  licfs  of  Sicily  and  Sardinia.  Now,  also,  it 
became  manifest  that  tho  Popo  could  no  longer 
assert  an  indirect  sovereignty  over  the  Italian 
States;  for,  notwithstanding  his  opposition,  it 
conferred  a  largo  extent  of  territory  on  tlie  Duke 
of  Savoy,  whicli  has,  iu  our  day,  been  expanded 
into  a  kingdom  under  the  sccptro  of  Victor 
Emmanuel  and  his  successor.  We  have  a  further 
evidence  of  the  decline  of  the  Papacy  in  tlie 
change  in  the  relative  position  of  the  States  of 
Europe  as  Papal  and  anti-Papal  during  the 
eighteenth  century,  after  tho  <leatli  of  Louis 
XIV.  The  Papal  powers  of  Spain  in  tlie  six- 
teenth century,  and  of  France,  Spain,  and  Aus- 
tria, in  tho  latter  half  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
determined  the  policy  of  Europe.  ...  On  tlie 
otlier  hand,  England,  Prussia,  and  Russia  be- 
came, in  the  eighteenth  century,  tho  great  lead- 
ing powers  in  the  world.  .  .  .  The  Pope,  then, 
no  longer  stood  at  the  head  of  tliof  tiowers 
which  swayed  tho  destinies  of  Euroj.j.  .  .  . 
Tho  Papacy,  from  the  death  of  Louis  XIV.  till 
the  time  of  the  French  Revolution,  led  a  very 

auiet  and  obscure  life.  It  had  no  part  ia  any  of 
10  great  events  which  during  the  eighteenth 
century  were  agitating  Europe,  and  gained  no 
spiritual  or  political  victories."— A.  R.  Penning- 
ton, Epochs  of  the  Papacy,  ch.  10. 

A.  D.  1713.— The  Bull  Unigenitus  and  the 
Christian  doctrines  it  condemned.  See  Pokt 
RovAL  AAD  TUE  Jamsbnibtb:  A.  D.  1703-1715. 


A.  D.  1731.— Election  of  Innocent  XIII. 

A.  D.  1724.— Election  of  Benedict  XIII. 

A.  D.  1730.— Election  of  Clement  XII. 

A.  D.  1740.— Election  of  Benedict  XIV. 

A.  D.  1758.— Election  of  Clement  XIII. 

A.  D.  1765-1769.  —  Defense  of  the  Jesuits, 
on  theii  expulsion  from  France,  Spain, 
Parma,  Venice,  Modena  and  Bavaria.  See 
Jesuits:  A.  D.  1701-1700. 

A.  D.  1769.— Election  of  Clement  XIV. 

A.  D.  1773.  —  Suppression  of  the  Jesuits. 
Seo  jE«i:ns:  A.  D.  1700-1871. 

A.  D.  1775.— Election  of  Pius  VI. 

A.  D.  i78()-i8io.—  Founding  of  the  Roman 
Episcopate  in  the  United  States  of  America. 
—In  1780,  tlie  first  episcopal  see  of  the  Roman 
Catliolic  Church  in  tlie  United  States  wiw 
founded,  at  Baltimore,  by  a  bull  of  Popo  Plus 
VI.,  which  appointed  Fatlier  John  Carroll  to  bo 
its  bishop.  In  1810,  Bishop  Carroll  "was  raised 
to  tiio  dignity  of  Archbishop,  and  four  sulTragan 
dioceses  were  created,  with  their  respective  sees 
at  Philadelpiiia,  Boston,  New  York,  and  Bards- 
town,  In  Kentucky." — J.  A.  Russell,  Ihe  Cath- 
olic Church  in  the  U.  S,  {Hint,  of  the  Third  Plen- 
ary Council  of  Baltimore,  pp.  10-18). 

A.  D.  1790-1791.— Revolution  at  Avignon. — 
Reunion  of  the  Province  with  France.  See 
Fiunce:  a.  D.  1790-1701. 

A.  D.  1796.— First  extortions  of  Bonaparte 
from  the  Pope.  See  Fhance:  A.  D.  1796 
(Ai'iiii. — Octobek). 

A.  D.  1797.— Treaty  of  Tolentino.— Papal 
territory  taken  by  Bonaparte  to  add  to  the 
Cispadane  and  Cisalpine  Republics.  See 
Fuance:  a.  1),  1706-1707  (OCTODEK— April). 

A.  D.  1797-1798. —  French  occupation  of 
Rome. — Formation  of  the  Roman  Republic. — 
Removal  of  the  Pope.  See  Fhance:  A.  D. 
1707-1798  (Decembeh— May). 

A.  D.  1800.— Election  of  Pius  VII. 

A.  D.  1802.— The  Concordat  with  Napoleon. 
— Its  Ultramontane  influence.  See  Fu.w<-cE: 
A.  D.  1801-1804. 

A.  D.  1804. — Journey  of  the  Pope  to  Paris 
for  the  coronation  of  Napoleon.  See  Fkance  : 
A.  D.  180-4-180.'). 

A.  D.  1803-1814.  —  Conflict  of  Pius  VII. 
with  Napoleon. — French  seizure  of  Rome  and 
the  Papal  States.— Captivity  of  the  Pope  at 
Savona  and  Fontainebieau. — The  Concordat 
of  1813  and  its  retraction. — Napoleon  "had 
long  been  quarrelling  with  Pius  VII.,  to  make  a 
tool  of  whom  lie  hail  imposed  the  concordat  on 
France.  The  Popo  resisted,  as  tlio  Emperor 
might  have  expected,  and,  not  obtaining  the 
price  of  liis  compliance,  hindered  tlie  latter's 
plans  in  every  way  that  he  could.  He  resisted 
as  head  of  the  Churcli  and  as  temporal  sovereign 
of  Rome,  refusing  to  close  his  dominions  eitlier 
to  tho  English  or  to  Neapolitan  refugees  of  tho 
Bourbon  party.  Napoleon  would  not  allow  the 
Pope  to  act  as  a  monarch  independent  of  the 
Empire,  but  insisted  that  he  was  amenable  to 
the  Emperor,  as  temporal  prince,  just  as  his  pre- 
decessors were  amenable  to  Charlemagne.  They 
could  not  agree,  and  Napoleon,  losing  patience, 
took  military  possession  of  Rome  and  the  Roman 
State."  —  II.  Martin,  Popular  Hint,  of  Prance, 
since  1789,  v.  2,  ch.  13.  —In  February,  1808,  "the 
French  troops,  who  had  already  taken  possession 
of  the  whole  of  Tuscany,  in  virtue  of  the  resig- 
nation forced  upon  the  Queen  of  Etruria,  invaded 
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the  Roman  territories,  and  nmilo  themselves 
masters  of  ihe  ancient  ranital  of  the  world. 
They  Immediately  occupied  the  castle  of  8t. 
Angelo,  and  the  gates  of  the  city,  and  entirely 
dispossessed  the  papal  troops.  Two  months 
afterwards,  an  imperial  decree  of  Napoleon  sev- 
ered the  provinces  of  Ancoia,  L'rl)ino,  Ma- 
cerata,  and  C'amcrino,  which  had  formed  part 
of  tlie  ecclesiastical  estates,  under  llio  gift  of 
Charlemagne,  for  nearly  a  thonsand  years,  and 
annexed  them  to  the  kingdom  of  Italy.  Tlio 
reason  assigneil  for  this  spoliation  was,  '  That 
the  actual  sovereign  of  Home  has  constantly  de- 
clined to  declare  war  against  the  English,  and  to 
coalesce  with  the  Kings  of  Italy  and  Naples  for 
the  defence  of  the  Italian  peninsula.  The 
interests  of  these  two  kingdoms,  as  well  as  of  the 
arndes  of  Naples  and  Italy,  require  that  their 
communications  should  not  bo  interrupted  by  a 
hostile  power.'"— Sir  A.  Alison,  IIM.  of  Eurojie, 
1789-1815,  eh.  51  (c.  11). — "The  nope  protested 
in  vain  against  such  violence.  Napoleon  paid 
no  attention.  ...  lie  confiscated  the  wealth  of 
the  cardinals  who  diJ  not  return  to  the  place  of 
their  birth.  He  disarmed  nearly  all  thogup'-'s 
of  the  Holy  Father  — the  nobles  of  this  g'.ard 
were  imprisoned.  Finally,  Miollis  [the  French 
commander]  had  Cardinal  Gabrielle,  pro-Secre- 
tary of  State,  carried  off,  and  put  seals  upon  his 
papers.  On  May  17,  1809,  a  decree  was  issued 
by  Napoleon,  dated  from  Vienna,  proclaindng 
the  union  (in  his  quality  of  successor  to  Cliarle- 
magne)  of  the  States  of  the  pope  with  tlie 
French  Empire,  ordaining  tliat  the  city  of  Home 
should  be  a  free  and  imperial  city;  that  the 
pope  should  continue  to  have  his  scat  there,  and 
that  he  should  enjoy  a  revenue  of  3,000,000 
francs.  On  J»mc  10,  ho  had  this  decree  promul- 
gated at  Rome.  On  this  same  June  10,  the  pope 
protested  against  all  these  spoliations,  refused 
all  pensions,  and  recapitulating  all  the  outrages 
of  which  he  had  cause  to  complain,  issued  the 
famous  and  imprudent  bull  of  excommunication 
against  the  authors,  favourers,  and  executors  of 
the  acts  of  violence  against  him  and  the  Holy 
See,  but  without  naming  any  one.  Napoleon 
was  incensed  at  it,  and  on  the  lirst  impulse  ho 
wrote  to  the  bishops  of  France  a  letter  in  which 
ho  spoke  in  almost  revolutionary  terms  '  of  him 
who  wished,'  said  he,  'to  make  dependent  upon 
a  perishable  temporal  power  the  eternal  interest 
of  consciences,  and  that  of  all  spiritual  affairs.' 
On  the  6th  of  July,  1809,  Pius  VII.,  taken  from 
Rome,  after  he  had  been  asked  if  he  would  re- 
nounce the  temporal  sovereignty  of  Rome  and  of 
the  States  of  the  Church,  was  conducted  by  Gen- 
eral Radet  as  far  as  Savone,  ".vhcre  he  arrived 
alone,  August  10,  the  cardinals  having  all  been 
previously  transpjrted  to  Paris.  And  to  com- 
plete the  spoliation  of  the  pope,  Napoleon  issued 
on  the  17tli  of  February,  1810,  a  senatus-consul- 
tura  which  bestowed  upon  the  eldest  son  of  the 
emperor  the  title  of  King  of  Rome,  and  even  or- 
dained that  the  emperor  should  bo  consecrated  a 
second  time  at  Rome,  in  the  first  ten  years  of  his 
reign.  It  was  while  oppressed,  captive  and  de- 
prived of  all  council,  that  the  pope  refused  the 
bulls  to  all  the  bishops  named  by  the  emperor, 
and  then  it  was  that  all  the  discussions  relative 
to  the  proper  measures  to  put  an  end  to  the  vi- 
duity  of  the  churches  were  commenced.  .  .  . 
The  year  1810,  far  from  bringing  any  alleviation 
to  the  situation  of  the  pope  and  giving  him,  ac- 


conling  to  the  wishes  and  prayers  of  the  ecclc- 
siastic  comndssion,  a  little  more  liberty,  ag- 
gravated, on  the  contrary,  this  situatiim,  and 
rendered  his  captivity  harder.  In  effect,  on  Feh- 
nmry  17,  1810,  a])peare<l  the  semitusconsultuni 
pronouncing  the  union  of  tlie  Roman  States 
witli  the  French  Empire;  the  Imlependence  of 
the  Imperial  tlirone  of  all  authority  on  earth,  and 
annulling  the  temporal  existence  of  the  popes. 
This  senatiis-conHuitum  assured  a  pension  to  tho 
pope,  but  it  ordained  also  that  the  pope  should 
take  oath  to  do  nothing  in  opjosition  to  the  four 
articles  of  168'J.  .  .  .  The  pope  must  have  con- 
soled himself,  .  .  .  even  to  rejoicing,  that  they 
made  the  ins\dting  pension  they  offered  1dm 
depend  u|ion  the  Udiing  of  BWh  an  oath,  and  it 
ii"  that  wliich  furnished  him  with  a  reply  so  nobly 
apostolic :  that  he  ha<l  no  need  of  this  pension, 
and  that  he  would  live  on  the  charity  of  tho 
faithful.  .  .  .  The  rigorous  treatment  to  which 
the  Holy  Father  was  subjected  at  Savona  was 
continued  during  tlio  winter  of  1811-181'J,  and 
in  tlie  following  spring.  At  this  time,  it  seems 
there  was  some  fear,  on  the  appearance  of  an 
English  squadron,  that  it  might  carry  off  tho 
pope;  and  the  emperor  gave  the  order  to  trans- 
fer him  to  Fontainebleau.  This  unhai)py  old 
man  left  Savot ',  Juno  10,  and  was  forced  to 
travel  day  and  night.  He  fell  quite  ill  at  tho 
hospice  of  Mont  Cenis;  but  they  forced  him  none 
the  less  to  continue  his  journey.  They  had  com- 
pelled him  to  wear  suc'i  clothes  ...  as  not  to 
betray  who  he  was  on  the  way  they  had  to  fol- 
low. They  took  great  care  also  to  conceal  his 
journey  from  the  public,  and  the  secret  was  so 
profoundly  kept,  that  on  arriving  at  Fontaine- 
bleau, June  19,  tho  concierge,  who  had  not  been 
advised  of  his  arrival,  and  who  had  made  no 
preparation,  was  obliged  to  receive  him  in  his 
own  lodgings.  The  Holy  Father  was  a  long 
time  before  recovering  from  the  fatigue  of  this 
painful  journey,  and  from  the  needlessly  rigor- 
ous treatment  to  which  they  had  subjected  him. 
The  cardinals  not  disgraced  by  Napoleon,  who 
were  in  Paris,  as  well  as  the  Archbishop  of  Tours, 
the  Uishop  of  Nantes,  the  Bishop  of  Evreux, 
and  the  Bishop  of  Treves,  were  ordered  to  go 
and  see  the  pope.  .  .  .  The  Russian  cam|iaign, 
marked  by  so  many  disasters,  was  getting  to  a 
close.  The  emperor  on  his  return  to  Paris,  De- 
cember 18,  1813,  still  cherished  chimerical  hopes, 
and  was  meditating  without  doubt,  more  gigantic 
projects.  Before  carrying  them  out,  he  wished 
to  take  up  again  tlie  affairs  of  the  Church,  either 
because  ho  repented  not  having  finished  with 
them  at  Savona,  or  because  he  had  the  fancy  to 
prove  that  he  could  do  more  in  a  two  hours'  t6te- 
i-tGto  with  the  pope,  than  had  been  done  by  the 
council,  its  commissions,  and  its  most  able  nego- 
tiators. He  had  beforehand,  however,  taken 
measures  which  were  to  facilitate  his  personal 
negotiation.  The  Holy  Father  had  been  sur- 
rounded for  several  months  by  cardinals  and 
prelates,  who,  either  from  conviction  or  from 
submission  to  the  emperor,  depicted  the  Church 
as  having  arrived  at  a  state  of  anarcliy  which 
put  its  existence  in  peril.  They  repeated  inces- 
santly to  the  pope,  that  if  he  did  not  get  recon- 
ciled with  the  emperor  and  secure  the  aid  of  hia 
power  to  arrest  the  evil,  schism  would  be  inevit- 
able. Finally,  the  Sovereign  pontiff  over- 
whelmed by  age,  by  infirmities,  by  the  anxiety 
and  cares  with  which  his  mind  was  worried. 
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foiitul  lilniwlf  woll  pn'piiml  for  tlir  sreno  Nii- 
liolcciii  hail  pliuincil  ti)  iiliiy,  iiiul  which  wiih  to 
lUiHiirc  him  wimt  Uv  lK:lii'VC(i  to  ho  ii  hucccsm. 
On  .liiiiiiiiry  10,  IHIU,  the  «'iii|)cror,  iiccoiiipiinli'il 
liy  thr  KiiiprcHM  Miiric  Ivoiiim'.  mtcri'd  the  iipiirt- 
iiient  111'  llic  Holy  FiitliiT  umxpcctcMlly,  riiHhi'd 
to  him  anil  cmliraccil  him  willi  I'lIuHioii.  I'iiiH 
VII..  Mirpiistd  mill  iilTirtiil,  allowed  himself  to 
lit'  iiidiirnl,  aftora  fi'W  rxplaiiatioiiK,  to  ^'ivii  hi.s 
upprolmtioM  to  till!  proposllioiiH  that  were  iiu- 
poHcd,  rather  than  miliiiiilted  to  him.  Tliuy  wen; 
drawn  up  in  eleven  arliclen,  which  were  not  yet 
II  ciimpact,  hut  which  were  to  wrve  u.h  the  l)a.siH 
(if  u  new  act.  On  .January  24,  the  cnijieror  and 
tlic  pope  alli.ved  their  Hi^natures  to  thi.s  Htranp; 
paper,  which  waH  lacking  in  tlie  usual  diplomalic 
forms,  since  they  were  two  sovereijtim  who  had 
treated  directly  togelher.  It  was  siild  In  thesis 
articles,  that  the  pope  would  exercise  the  ])ontili- 
cate  in  France,  and  in  Italy: — timt  his  ambas- 
sadors and  those  in  aulhority  near  him,  should 
enjoy  all  diplomatic  ])rivilej;es;  —  that  such  of 
Ids  (lomains  winch  were  not  disposed  of  should 
lie  free  from  taxes,  and  that  those  which  were 
transferred  should  he  replaced  by  an  income  of 
'J, ()(K(,(MM)  francs;  — tliat  the  pope  should  nond- 
nate,  whether  in  France  or  In  Itidy,  to  episcopal 
sees  which  slioidd  be  subsequently  llxed;  that 
the  suburban  sees  should  be  re-established,  and 
depend  on  the  nomination  of  the  pope,  and  that 
the  un.sold  lands  of  these  sees  should  be  restored ; 
that  the  jiope  should  L'ivc  bishoprics  '  in  parti- 
bus  '  to  the  Homau  bishops  absent  from  thci- 
diocese  by  force  of  circumstances,  und  that  ho 
should  serve  them  a  pension  eiiuai  to  their 
former  revenue,  luitil  8\ich  time  as  they  should 
be  appointed  to  vacant  sees;  that  the  emperor 
and  the  pope  shimld  agree  in  opportune  time  as 
to  the  reduction  to  be  made  if  it  took  place,  in 
the  bishoprics  of  Tuscany  and  of  tlie  country 
about  Ocueva,  as  well  as  to  the  institution  uf 
bishoprics  in  Holland,  and  in  the  Ilunseatic  de- 
partments; that  the  propaganda,  the  confessiouul, 
und  tile  archives  should  be  established  in  the 
place  of  sojourn  of  the  Holy  Father;  finally, 
that  His  Imperial  JIajesty  bestowed  his  good 
graces  vipon  the  cardinals,  bi8lio|)s,  priests,  and 
laymen,  who  had  incurred  his  displeasure  in  con- 
nection with  actual  events.  .  .  .  The  news  of 
the  signing  of  tlie  treaty  occasioned  great  joy 
among  the  people,  but  it  appears  thattliat  of  the 
jiope  was  of  short  duration.  Tlie  sacrlflcea  ho 
had  been  led  to  make  were  hardly  consummated, 
than  he  experienced  bitter  grief;  this  could  but 
be  increased  in  proportion  as  the  exiled  und  ini- 
l)risoned  cardinals,  Considvi,  Pacca,  di  I'ietro, 
»)n  obtaining  their  liberty,  received  also  the  au- 
thorization to  repair  to  Foutjunebleau.  What 
pa.sscd  then  between  the  Holy  Father  and  those 
cardinals  I  do  not  pretend  to  know;  but  it  must 
be  that  Napoleon  had  been  warned  by  some 
symptoms  of  what  was  about  to  happen ;  for,  in 
spite  of  the  agreement  ho  had  mado  with  the 
pope  to  consider  the  eleven  articles  only  us  pre- 
liminaries which  were  not  to  be  published,  he  de- 
cided nevertheless  to  make  them  tho  object  of  a 
message  that  the  arch-chancellor  was  charged  to 
submit  to  the  senate.  This  premature  publicity 
given  to  an  act  which  tho  pope  so  strongly  re- 
grctted  having  signed  must  have  hastened  his  re- 
tractation whicli  he  addressed  to  the  emperor  by  a 
brief,  on  March  24, 1813.  .  .  .  This  time,  the  em- 
peror, although  greatly  irritated  by  the  retracU- 


tion,  believed  it  was  to  his  interest  not  tn  mnkn  any 
iioist!  alKiut  it,  and  decided  to  take  outwardly  nu 
notice  of  it.  lie  had  two  decrees  |)iibliHhed; 
one  of  February  l.'i,  and  the  other  of  March  25, 
lMi;t.  Hy  the  Jirst,  the  new  (.'oncordut  of  .lau- 
uary  35  was  declared  statu  law ;  by  the  second, 
he  declared  It  .obligatory  upon  archbishops, 
bishoiis,  and  chapters,  and  ordered,  according  to 
Article  IV.  of  this  Concordat  that  the  archbishops 
sliould  contlmi  thu  nominated  bishops,  and  in 
case  of  refusid,  ordained  that  they  should  bo 
Niimmoned  iH'forc  the  tribunals,  lie  restricted 
anew  the  liberty  that  had  been  given  iiiomeu- 
tarily  to  the  Holy  Father,  and  Clanlinul  di  Pletro 
returne<l  to  exile.  Thereupon.  Najxdeon  started. 
8(M)n  after,  for  that  cainpalgu  of  18i;j  in  Ger- 
many, the  prelude  to  that  which  was  to  lead  to 
his  downfall.  The  decrees  issued  '  ab  irato '  wero 
not  executed,  and  during  the  vicissitudes  of  tho 
campaign  of  18i>),  the  imperial  government  at- 
tempteu  several  times  to  renew  with  the  popo 
negotiations  which  failed.  Matters  drugged 
along  thus,  and  no  one  could  foresee  any  issue 
when,  on  January  2;t,  1814,  it  was  suihfenly 
learned  that  the  popo  had  left  Foutainebleau 
that  very  day,  and  returned  to  Home.  .  .  .  Mu- 
rat,  who  hud  abandoned  tho  cause  of  tho  emperor, 
and  who  .  .  .  hud  treated  with  tho  coalition, 
was  then  occupying  the  States  of  tho  Church, 
and  it  i.s  evident  that  Napoleon  in  his  indigna- 
tion against  Murat,  jireferrcd  to  allow  the  popo 
to  re-enter  his  States,  to  seeing  them  in  the  hands 
of  his  brother-in-law.  While  Pius  VII.  was 
en  rout4)  and  tho  emperor  was  fighting  iu  Cham- 
pagne, a  decree  of  March  10,  1814,  unuouuced 
that  the  popo  was  taking  possession  again  of  the 
part  of  his  States  wliich  formed  the  departments 
of  Home  <iu;'  Trasmania.  The  lion,  ulthough 
vaiuiuisaed,  would  not  yet  let  go  ull  the  prey  Iio 
hoped  lurely  to  retake.  .  .  .  The  popo  urrlved 
on  April  80,  at  Cesena,  on  May  13.  at  Aucona. 
and  mado  his  solemn  entry  into  Uomo  on  May 
34,  1814."— Talleyrand,  Memoirs,  pt.  6  (».  3). 

Also  in:  D.  Silvagni,  Iloine:  its  Princes, 
Priests  and  People,  ch.  35-39  (».  3).— C.  Botta.. 
Italy  darin'j  the  Consulate  and  Empire  of  Na- 
]X)leon,  ch.  5-8.  —  M.  do  IJourrienne.  Private 
Memoirs  of  Nap'.leon,  v.  4,  ch.  ^  and  11-13. — (Sc- 
lectionsfrom  the  letters  and  Despatches  ojWajw- 
leon,  by  C'apt.  liinf/liam,  v.  3-3.  —  Memoirs  of 
Napoleon  dictated  at  St.  Helena,  v.  5  (Hist.  Mis- 
cellany, V.  1). — P.  Lanfrey,  Hist,  of  Naiwleon,  v. 
3,  ch.  13  ami  10. 

A.  D.  1814.— Restoration  of  the  Jesuits.  See 
Jesuits:  A.  I).  1709-1871. 

A.  D.  1815.— Restoration  of  the  Papal  States. 

See  ViKNNA,  TllK  CONOUESS  OK. 

A.  D.  1823.— Election  of  Leo  XII. 

A.  D.  1829.— Election  of  Pius  VIII. 

A.  D.  1831.— Election  of  Gregory  XVI. 

A.  D.  1831-1832.  —  Revolt  of  the  Papal 
States,  suppressed  by  Austrian  troops.  See 
Italy:  A.  U.  1830-1832. 

A.  D.  1846-1849.— Election  of  Pius  IX.— 
His  liberal  reforms. — Revolution  at  Rome. — 
The  Pope's  flight.  —  His  restoration  by  the 
French.     See  Italy:  A.  D.  1848-1849. 

A.  D.  1850.— Restoration  of  the  Roman  Epis- 
copate in  England. — "  The  Iteformation  had  de- 
prived tho  Cliurch  of  Rome  of  an  olficial  home  on 
English  soil.  .  .  .  But  a  few  people  had  ro- 
iiiaiued  faithful  to  tho  Church  of  their  forefathers, 
aud  a  handful  of  priests  had  braved  tho  risks 
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attendant  on  tlio  (liHclinrRo  nf  their  diitlcH  to  It. 
Rome,  nioriMivcr,  succccdoil  in  iiiaintnlninK  si)mo 
sort  of  orKiiiilHittion  in  KhrIiukI.  In  tlui  tint  In- 
Htiinco  licr  (;iiurcli  wiih  pliicrd  under  im  iircli- 
prli'si;.  Friiin  lOi;)  to  lOHH  It  was  placed  under 
II  VIcnr  Apo.stollc,  that  Is  n  Hi.sliop,  nondnally 
appolnteil  Id  Homo  foreign  Hco,  wIlli  a  brief  eii- 
alilini;  hini  to  diHclmrgu  epi8t-o|ial  duties  in  Oreat 
lirl'atn.  Tldn  policy  was  not  very  successful. 
Hi'iith,  the  second  Vicar  Apostolic,  was  banislied 
ii  1021),  and,  though  he  lived  till  Um,  never  re- 
turned to  Kngland  The  l'op(!  did  not,  venture 
on  appolntlni;  ii  successor  to  lilin  for  thirty  years. 
.  .  .  On  the  eve  of  the  licvolution  [iu  1((HH|  ho 
divhied  Knglaiid  into  four  Vicariates.  This  ar- 
rangement eudurt  till  1840.  In  that  year 
Grc(?ory  XVI.  doidilcd  tlio  vicariates,  and  ap- 
polntetl  ei.nlit  Vicars  Apostolic.  The  Uonian 
Ohiirch  is  a  (autious  hut  persistent  suitor.  She 
had  luado  a  frcsii  advance;  slie  was  awaitiiij;  a 
fresh  opportU'ilty.  The  eijfht  Vicars  Apostolic 
asked  the  Pope  to  promote  the  clllciencv  of  their 
(!hurch  hy  restoring  the  hierarciiv.  'I'he  time 
seemed  ripe  for  the  change.  .  .  .  'f  ho  Pope  pre- 
pan-'d  Ai)ostollc  letters,  rllstributing  the  ci^flit 
vicariates  into  ciglit  liishoprics.  .  .  .  Tin;  Uevo- 
lution,  occurring  Immediately  afterwards,  gavi^ 
tlic  Pope  other  tidngs  to  think  about  tiiau 
the  ro-establishment  of  tho  English  hierarchy. 
For  two  years  nothing  more  was  heard  of  tlie 
convershm  of  vicariates  into  bishoprics.  But  tho 
sciiemc  had  not  been  abandoned;  and,  in  tlio 
autumn  of  1850,  tho  Pope,  restored  to  tho  Vatican 
by  Frcncli  l)ayonets,  issued  a  brief  for  '  ro -estab- 
lishing and  extending  tho  Catholic  faltii  in  Eng- 
laml.'  England  and  Wales  were  divided  into 
twelve  sees.  One  of  tlicni,  ■\Vestmlnster,  was 
made  into  an  on'hbisiiopric ;  and  Wiseman,  an 
Irishman  by  extraction,  wlio  had  l)ecn  Vicar 
Apostolic  of  tlio  London  District,  and  Bisliop  of 
Melipotanius,  was  promoted  to  It.  Shortly  after- 
wards a  new  distinction  was  conferred  upon  him, 
and  tho  now  archbishop  was  made  n  cardinal. 
Tho  publication  of  tho  brief  created  a  ferment  in 
England.  Tho  eilect  of  the  Pojie's  language  was 
increased  by  a  pastoral  from  the  now  archbl.shop, 
in  which  ho  talked  of  governing,  and  continuing 
to  govern,  his  sco  with  episcopal  jurisdiction; 
and  by  tlio  declaration  of  an  eminent  convert  that 
the  people  of  England,  wlio  for  so  many  years 
have  been  separated  from  tho  seo  of  Homo,  are 
about  of  their  own  freo  will  to  be  added  to  the 
Holy  Church.  For  the  moment.  High  Churchmen 
and  Low  Churchmen  forgot  tlieir  dilTerences  in 
tlieir  eagerness  to  punish  a  usurpation  of  what 
was  called  ihe  Queen's  prerogative.  Tho  Priiiio 
Minister,  instead  of  attempting  to  moderate  tlio 
tempest,  added  violence  to  tlie  storm  by  denounc- 
ing, in  a  letter  to  the  Bishop  of  Durham,  tho  lato 
aggression  of  the  Pope  as  'insolent  and  insidious, 
.  .  .  inconsistent  with  the  Queen's  supremacy, 
with  the  riglits  of  our  bisliojjs  and  clergy,  anti 
with  tho  spiritual  independence  of  the  nation.' 
.  .  .  Amidst  tho  excitement  which  was  thus  oc- 
casioned, Parliament  met.  The  Speech  from  tho 
Throne  alluded  to  the  strong  feelings  excited  by 
'  tlie  recent  assumption  of  ecclesiastical  titles  con- 
ferred by  a  foreign  Power.' .  .  .  It  declared  that 
a  measure  would  be  introduced  into  Parliament 
to  maintain  '  under  God's  blessing,  the  religious 
liberty  which  is  so  justly  prized  by  tho  people.' 
It  hardly  required  such  words  as  these  to  fan  tho 
spreading  flame.    In  tho  debate  on  the  Address, 
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hardly  any  notice  wan  taken  of  nny  stibjcct  ex- 
cept the  '  triple  tynint's  insolent  pretension.'  On 
the  first  Friday  in  the  session,  Kussell  iiit>'odii(>eil 
It  incasiire  forbidding  tiie  assumption  of  terri- 
torial titles  by  tilt!  priests  and  prelates  of  the 
Koinan  Catholic  Church;  declaring  all  gifts  made 
to  them,  and  all  acts  done  liv  tliein,  under  thoso 
titles  null  and  void;  and  forfeiting  to  the  Crown 
all  property  bccpiealhed  to  them."  Action  on 
tlu!  Bill  was  interrupted  in  the  House  by  a  Minis- 
terial crisis,  wlilch  ended,  however,  in  the  re- 
turn of  Loril  .lohn  Uiis.^cll  and  his  colleagues  to 
the  administration;  but  tlie  Kcclesiastlcal  Titles 
Bill,  when  it  "as  again  brought  forwanl,  was 
greatly  changed.  In  Its  amended  shape  the  bill 
merely  made  it  Illegal  for  Uoman  Catholic  prelates 
to  assiimo  territorial  tithes.  According  to  the 
criticism  of  one  of  the  Conservatives,  "tlio 
original  bill  .  .  .  was  milk  ami  water;  by  somo 
chemical  process  the  Ooverniiicnt  had  extracted 
all  the  milk."  After  much  debate  tilt!  einascu- 
latetl  bin  became  a  law  ,  but  It  v/as  never  put  Into 
execution.  —  H.  Walpole,  Jliat.of  Jiny.  J'roin  1815, 
c/i.  'J3(r.  .')). 

Ai.sorN:  .1.  McCarthy,  JIM.  of  Oar  Own  Timed, 
eh.  20  (('.  2).  —  .1.  Stoughton,  Iteliyion  in  Eiujlaml, 
181)0-18,50,  V.  2,  eh.  V.l 

A.  D.  1854.— Promulgation  of  the  Doema  of 
the  Immaculate  Conception  of  the  Virgrin 
Mary.— "The  thouglit  of  tlelining  dognialiciuly 
the  belief  of  all  itges  and  all  Catholic  nations  in 
the  Immaculate  Conception  of  tiie  Blesseil  Virgin 
dated  back  to  the  beginning  of  liis  [I'lus  IX. 'sj 
pontitlcatc.  By  an  encyclical  letter  dattvl  from 
his  exile  at  Oacta,  he  bail  asked  tho  opinion  of 
all  the  patriarchs,  primates,  art'libisliops  and 
bishops  of  the  universe  as  to  tlie  seasonableness 
of  this  definition.  Tlio  holding  of  a  general 
council  is  attemled  with  many  embarrassments, 
anil  cannot  bo  frecil  from  the  hUriguesaud  inter- 
vention of  tho  so-called  Catholic  jiowers.  Plus 
IX.  has  initiated  a  new  course.  All,  even  the 
most  Oailichn  in  ideas,  acknowledge  that  a  deP.- 
nition  in  matters  of  faith  by  tlic  poi)c,  sustained 
by  the  episcopate,  is  infallible.  The  rapiii  means 
of  communication  ami  correspondence  in  modern 
times,  tho  more  tlircct  intercourse  of  tho  bishops 
with  Home,  makes  it  easy  now  for  tho  pojie  to 
hear  the  well-considertid,  deliberate  opinitm  of  11 
great  majority  of  the  bishops  tliroughout  tho 
world.  In  this  case  tlie  replies  of  tiie  bishops 
coming  from  all  parts  of  tho  worlil  show  that  the 
universal  Church,  whieli  has  one  Goil,  one  bap- 
tism, has  also  one  faith.  As  to  liie  dogma  tlicre 
was  no  diss'..'nsif""  a  fev  doubted  the  c  ipediency 
of  making  it  au  a,.',  ji  1  itii.  Thef.a  replies 
determined  the  Holy  Fatlu  to  proceed  to  the 
grea.  act,  so  long  dcmandc  '.  hy  [the]  Catholio 
heart.  ...  A  number  of  bii  Hops  were  convoked 
to  Home  for  the  8tli  of  Dec  mber,  1854 ;  a  still 
greater  number  hastened  to  the  Eternal  City. 
.  .  .  Tliat  day  the  bishops  assembled  in  the  Vat- 
ican to  the  number  of  170,  ami  robed  in  white 
capo  and  mitre  proceeded  to  tie  Sixtlne  Chapel, 
where  the  Holy  Father  soon  appeared  in  their 
midst."  There,  after  befitting  ceremonies,  the 
pontiff  made  formal  proclamation  of  the  dogma 
of  tho  Immaculate  Conception  of  Mary,  in  the 
following  words:  "  'By  the  authority  of  Jesus 
Christ  our  Lord,  of  the  blessed  apostles,  Peter 
and  Paul,  and  our  own,  we  declare,  pronounce, 
and  define  that  the  doctrine  which  holds  that  the 
Blessed  Virgin  Marj',  at  the  first  instant  of  her 
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conception,  by  n  singular  privilope  nnd  grace  of 
tlie  OmnipoU'iit  God,  in  virtue  of  the  merits  of 
Jesus  Clirist,  tlio  Saviour  )f  nmukind,  was  pre- 
served immacida','  from  all  stain  of  orijjinal  .sin, 
has  been  rpvenlc  l  by  God,  and  tlierefore  should 
firmly  and  constantly  lie  believed  by  all  the  faith- 
ful. Wherefore,  if  any  shall  dare  — which  God 
avert — to  think  otherwise  than  as  it  has  been 
dcllned  by  us,  let  them  know  and  understand 
that  they  are  condemned  by  their  own  judgment, 
that  they  iiave  sulfered  shipwreck  of  the  faith, 
and  have  revolted  from  the  unity  of  the  Church ; 
and  besides,  by  their  own  act,  tiiey  subject  tliem- 
selves  to  the  penalties  justly  established,  if  what 
they  think  they  should  dare  to  signify  by  word, 
writing,  or  any  other  outward  means.  .  .  .  .  The 
next  (fay  the  sovereign  pontiff  assembled  the 
sacred  college  and  the  bishops  in  the  great  con- 
sistorial  liall  of  the  Vatican,  and  pronounced  the 
allocution  which,  subseciuently  jjublished  by  all 
the  l)ishop8,  announced  to  the  Catholic  world  the 
act  of  December  8tli." — A.  de  Slontor,  T/tc  Livts 
(UkI  TiincK  of  the  Roman  Pontiffn,  v.  3,  pp.  024-920. 

A.  D.  1860-1861. — First  consequences  of  the 
Austro-Italian  war. —  Absorption  of  Papal 
States  in  the  new  Kingdom  of  Italy.  Hec 
Italy:  A.  1).  1859-1801. 

A.  D.  1864.— The  Encyclical  and  the  Syl- 
labus.—"On  the  8th  of  December  1804,  Pius 
IX.  i.ssued  his  Encyclical  [n  circulr.r  letter  ad- 
dressed by  the  Pope  to  all  the  Piitriarchs,  Pri- 
mates, Archbishops  and  Bishops  (  f  the  Church 
throughout  the  world]  '  Quanta  cum,'  accompa- 
nied by  the  Syllabus,  or  systematically  arranged 
collection  of  errors,  condemned  from  time  to 
time,  by  himself  au(l  his  predecessors.  Tlie  Syl- 
labus comprises  80  erroneous  propositions. 
These  are  set  forth  luidcr  10  distinct  lieads :  viz. 
1.  Pantheism,  Naturalism,  and  Absolute  nation- 
alism;  2.  Moderated  liationalism;  8.  Indiffer- 
cntisni,  Latitudinarianism;  4.  Socialism,  Com- 
munism, Secret  Societies,  Biblical  Societies, 
Clerico- Liberal  Societies;  5.  Errors 'concerning 
the  Cluirch  and  her  rights;  6.  Errors  concerning 
Civil  Society,  as  well  m  itself  as  in  its  relations 
■with  the  Church ;  7.  Errors  concerning;  Natural 
and  Christian  Ethics;  8.  Errors  concerning 
Christian  marriage;  9.  Errors  concerning  tlio 
Civil  Princedom  of  the  Roman  Pontiff;  10.  Er- 
rors in  relation  with  Jlodern  Liberalism.  Imme- 
diately imder  each  error  are  given  the  two  initial 
words,  and  the  date,  of  the  particular  Papal  Al- 
locution, Encyclical,  Letter  Apostolic,  or  Epistle, 
in  which  it  is  condemned.  Whilst,  on  the  one 
hand,  the  publication  of  the  Encyclical  and  Syl- 
labus was  hailed  by  many  as  the  greatest  act  of 
the  pontificate  of  Vius  IX.,  on  tlic  other  hand, 
'■  ^ir  appearance  excited  the  angry  feelings,  and 

jiensifled  the  hostility,  of  the  enemies  of  the 
Church."— J.  N.  Murphy,  The  Chair  of  Peter, 
eh.  83. 

The  following  is  a  translation  of  the  text  of 
the  Encyclical,  followed  oy  that  of  the  Syllabus 
or  Catalogue  of  Errors: 

To  ovr  venerable  brethren  all  the  Patriarchs, 
Primate*,  Archbithops,  and  Bithopt  in  communion 
viit/i.  the  Apoitolie  fke,  we,  Pius  IX.,  Pope,  send 
greeting,  and  our  apostolic  blessing:  You  know, 
venerable  brethren,  with  what  care  and  what 
pastoral  vigilance  the  Roman  Pontiffs,  our  pre- 
decessors—fulfilling  the  charge  intrusted  to 
them  by  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  himself  in  the 


person  of  the  bleased  Peter,  chief  of  the  apostles 
—  have  unfailingly  observed  their  duty  in  pro- 
viding food  for  the  sheep  and  tlie  lambs,  in  as- 
siduously nourishing  the  flock  of  the  Lord  with 
the  worcis  of  faith,  in  imbuing  them  with  salu- 
tary doctrine,  and  in  turning  ther"  away  from 
poisoned  pastures;  all  this  is  known  to  you,  and 
you  liave  appreciated  it.  And  certainly  our 
predecessors,  in  aflimiing  and  in  vindicating  tho 
august  Catholic  faith,  truth,  and  justice,  were 
never  animated  in  their  care  for  the  salvation  of 
souls  by  a  more  earnest  desire  than  that  of  ex- 
tinguishing and  condenuiing  by  their  letters  and 
their  cohstitutions  all  the  heresies  and  errors 
wliich,  as  enemies  of  our  divine  faith,  of  the 
doctrines  of  tlie  Catholic  Church,  of  the  purity 
of  morals,  and  of  the  eternal  salvation  of  man, 
have  frequently  excited  serious  storms,  and  pre- 
cipitated civil  and  Christian  society  into  the  most 
deplorable  misfortunes.  For  this  reason  our 
predecessors  have  opposed  themselves  with  vig- 
orous energy  to  tho  criminal  enterprise  of  those 
wicked  men,  who,  spreading  their  disturbing 
opinions  like  the  waves  of  a  raging  sea,  and 
promising  liberty  when  they  are  slaves  to  cor- 
ruption, endeavor  by  their  pernicious  writings  to 
overturn  the  foundations  of  the  Christian  Catho- 
lic religion  and  of  civil  society;  to  destroy  all 
virtue  and  justice;  to  deprave  all  minds  and 
hearts;  to  turn  away  simple  minds,  and  especi- 
ally those  of  inexperienced  youth,  from  the 
healthy  discipline  of  morals;  to  corrupt  it  miser- 
al)ly,  to  draw  it  into  the  meshes  of  error,  and 
finally  to  draw  it  from  the  bosom  of  the  Catholic 
Church.  But  as  you  are  aware,  venerable  brcth-, 
ren,  we  had  scarcely  been  raised  to  the  chair  of 
St.  Peter  above  our  merits,  by  the  mysterious 
designs  of  Divine  Providence,  than  seeing  with 
the  most  profound  grief  of  our  soul  the  horrible 
storm  excited  by  evil  doctrines,  and  the  very 
grave  and  deplorable  injury  caused  specially  by 
so  many  errors  to  Christian  people,  in  accordance 
with  tho  duty  of  our  apostolic  ministry,  and  fol- 
lowing in  the  glorious  footsteps  of  our  prede- 
cessors, we  raised  our  voice,  and  l)y  the  publica- 
tion of  several  encyclicals,  consistorial  letters, 
allocutions,  and  other  apostolic  hitters,  we  have 
condemned  the  principal  errors  of  our  Bad  age, 
re-animated  your  utmost  episcopal  vigilance, 
warned  and  exhorted  upon  various  occasions  all 
our  dear  children  in  the  Catholic  Church  to  repel 
and  absolutely  avoid  tlie  contagion  of  so  horrible 
a  plague.  More  especially  in  our  first  encyclical 
of  the  9th  November,  1846,  addressed  to  you, 
and  in  our  two  allocutions  of  the  9th  December, 
1854,  and  the  9th  June,  1803,  to  the  consistories, 
we  condemned  the  monstrous  opinions  which 
particularly  predominated  in  the  present  day,  to 
the  great  prejudice  of  souls  and  to  the  detriment 
of  civil  society  —  doctrines  which  not  only  attack 
the  Catholic  Church,  her  salutary  instruction, 
and  her  venerable  rights,  but  also  the  natural, 
unalterable  law  inscribed  by  God  upon  the  heart 
of  man  —  that  of  sound  reason.  But  although 
we  have  not  hitherto  omitted  to  pro,scribe  and 
reprove  the  principal  errors  of  this  kind,  yet  the 
cause  of  the  Catliolic  Church,  the  safety  of  the 
souls  which  have  been  confided  to  us,  and  tho 
well-being  of  human  society  itself,  absemtely 
demand  that  we  should  again  exercise  our 
pastoral  solicitude  to  destroy  new  opinions  which 
spring  out  of  these  same  errors  as  from  so  many 
sources.    These  false  and  perverse  opinions  are 
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the  more  detestable  ns  they  especially  tend  to 
.shackle  and  turn  aside  the  salutary  force  that  tlio 
Catholic  Church,  by  the  examplo  ot  her  Divine 
author  and  his  order,  ought  freely  to  exercise 
until  the  end  of  time,  not  only  with  rega'd  to 
each  individual  man,  but  with  regard  to  nat.'ons, 
peoples,  and  their  rulers,  and  to  destroy  that 
agreement  and  concord  between  the  priesthood 
and  the  government  which  have  always  existed 
for  the  happiness  and  security  of  religious  and 
civil  society.  For  as  you  are  well  aware,  vener- 
able bretlircn,  there  are  a  great  number  of  men  in 
the  present  day  who,  applying  to  civil  society 
the  i.apious  and  absurd  principle  of  naturalism, 
ar  it  is  called,  darn  to  teach  that  the  perfect  right 
of  public  society  and  civil  progress  absolutely 
require  a  condition  of  human  society  constituted 
and  governed  without  regard  to  all  considera- 
tions of  religion,  as  if  it  had  no  existence,  or,  at 
least,  witliout  making  any  distinction  between 
true  religion  and  heresy.  And,  contrary  to  the 
teaching  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  of  the  church, 
and  of  the  fathers,  they  do  not  hesitate  to  alllrm 
that  the  best  condition  of  society  is  that  in  which 
the  power  of  the  laity  is  not  compelled  to  intlict 
the  penalties  of  law  upon  violators  of  the  Catho- 
lic religion  unless  required  by  considerations  of 
public  safety;  Actuated  by  an  idea  of  social 
government  so  absolutely  false,  they  do  not  hesi- 
tate further  to  propagate  the  erroneous  opinion, 
very  hurtful  to  the  safety  of  the  Catnolic  Church 
and  of  souls,  and  termed  "delirium"  by  our 
predecessor,  Gregory  XVI.,  of  excellent  memory, 
namely :  "  Liberty  of  conscience  and  of  worship 
is  the  right  of  every  man  —  a  right  which  ought 
to  be  proclaimed  and  establislieil  bylaw  in  every 
■well-constituted  State,  and  that  citizens  are  en- 
titled to  make  known  and  declare,  with  a  liberty 
which  neither  the  ecclesiastical  nor  the  civil  au- 
thority can  limit,  their  convictions  of  wliatever 
kind,  either  by  word  of  mouth,  or  through  the 
press,  or  by  other  means."  But  in  making  these 
rash  assertions  they  do  not  rellect,  they  do  not 
consider,  that  they  preach  the  liberty  of  perdi- 
tion (St.  Augustine,  Epistle  105,  Al.  100),  and 
that  "  if  it  is  always  free  to  human  conviction  to 
discuss,  men  will  never  be  wanting  who  dare  to 
struggle  against  the  truth  and  to  rely  upon  the 
loquacity  of  human  wisdom,  when  we  know  by 
the  examplo  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  how  faith 
and  Christian  sagacity  ought  to  avoid  tl'.is  culpa- 
ble vanity."  (St.  Leon,  Epistle  104,  Al.  133,  sec. 
3,  Boll.  Ed.)  Since  also  religion  has  been  banished 
from  civil  government,  since  the  doctrine  and 
authority  of  divine  revelation  have  been  repudi- 
ated, the  idea  intimately  connected  tlierewith  of 
justice  and  human  right  is  obscured  by  darkness 
and  lost  sight  of,  and  in  place  of  true  justice  and 
legitimate  right  brute  force  is  substituteil,  which 
has_  permitted  some,  entirely  oblivious  of  the 
plainest  principles  of  sound  reason,  to  dare  to 
proclaim  "that  the  will  of  the  people,  mani- 
fested by  what  is  called  public  oiiinion  or  by 
other  means,  constitutes  a  supreme  law  superior 
to  all  divine  and  human  right,  and  tliat  accom- 
plished facts  in  political  r  Jairs,  by  the  mere  fact 
of  their  having  been  .iccomplished,  have  the 
force  of  law."  But  w  lo  does  not  perfectly  see 
and  understand  that  human  society,  released 
from  the  ties  of  religiou  ind  true  justice,  can 
have  no  further  object  than  to  .■.!nass  riches,  and 
can  follow  no  other  law  in  its  actions  than  the 
indomitable  wickedness  of  a  heart  given  up  to 


pleasure  and  interest  ?  For  this  reason,  also, 
these  same  men  persecute  with  so  relentless  a 
hatred  the  religious  orders,  who  have  deserved 
so  well  of  religion,  civil  society,  and  letters. 
They  loudly  declare  that  the  orders  have  no 
right  to  exist,  and  in  so  doing  make  common 
cause  with  the  falsehoods  of  the  heretics.  For, 
as  taught  by  our  predecessor  of  illustrious  mem- 
ory, Pius  VL,  "tlie  abolition  of  religious  houses 
injures  the  state  of  public  profession,  and  is  con- 
trary to  the  counsels  of  the  Gospel,  injures  a 
moile  of  life  recommended  by  the  church  and  in 
conformity  with  the  Apostolic  doctrine,  does 
wrong  to  the  celebrated  founders  whom  we  ven- 
erate upon  the  altar,  and  who  constituted  these 
societies  under  the  inspiration  of  God."  (Papistic 
to  Cardinal  do  la  IJochefoucauUl,  JIarch  10, 
1791.)  In  their  impiety  these  same  persons  pre- 
tend that  citizens  and  the  church  .should  be  de- 
prived of  the  opportunity  of  openly  "receiving 
alms  from  Christian  charity,"  and  that  the  law 
forbidding  "servile  labor  on  account  of  divine 
worship"  upon  certain  fixed  days  sliould  be 
abrogated,  upon  the  fallacious  pretext  tliat  this 
opportunity  and  this  law  are  contrary  to  the 
principles  of  political  economy.  Xot  content 
with  eradicating  rcligioi  from  public  society, 
they  di  're  further  to  banish  it  from  families  and 
private  life.  Tcacliing  and  professing  these  most 
fatal  errors  of  Socialism  and  Communism,  they 
declare  that  "domestic  society,  or  the  entire 
family,  Jerives  its  riglit  of  existence  solely  from 
civil  law,  whence  it  is  to  be  concluded  that  from 
civil  law  descend  all  the  rights  of  parents  over 
their  children,  and,  above  all,  the  right  of  in- 
structing and  educating  tliem."  By  sucli  im- 
pious opinions  and  machinations  do  these  false 
spirits  endeavor  to  eliminate  tlie  salutary  teach- 
ing and  intluences  of  t'le  Catholic  Church  from 
the  instruction  and  education  of  youth,  and  to 
infect  and  miserably  deprave  by  their  pernicious 
errors  and  their  vices  the  pliant  minils  of  youth. 
All  those  who  endeavor  to  trouble  sacred  and 
public  things,  to  destroy  the  good  orderof  society, 
and  to  annihilate  all  divine  and  human  rights, 
have  always  concentrated  their  criminal  schemes, 
attention,  and  efforts  upon  the  manner  in  which 
they  might  above  all  doprave  and  delude  un- 
thinking youth,  as  we  have  already  shown.  It  is 
upon  the  corruption  of  youth  that  they  place  all 
their  hopes.  Thus  they  never  cease  to  attack  the 
clergy,  from  whom  have  descended  to  us  in  so 
authentic  manner  the  most  certain  records  of 
history,  and  by  whom  sucli  desirable  beuelit  has 
been  bestowed  in  abundance  upon  Cliristian  and 
civil  society  and  upon  letters.  They  assail  thein 
in  every  shape,  going  so  far  as  to  say  of  the 
clergy  in  general — "that  being  the  enemies  of 
the  useful  sciences,  of  progress,  and  of  civiliza- 
tion, they  ought  to  be  deprived  of  tlie  charge  of 
instructing  and  educating  youth."  Others,  tak- 
ing up  wicked  errors  many  times  condemned, 
presume  with  notorious  impudence  to  submit  the 
authority  of  the  church  and  of  this  Apostolic  See, 
conferred  upon  it  by  God  himself,  to  the  judg- 
ment of  civil  authority,  and  to  deny  all  the  rights 
of  this  same  church  and  this  see  with  regard 
to  exterior  order.  They  do  not  blush  to  aliiriu 
that  the  laws  of  the  church  do  not  bind  the  con- 
science if  they  are  not  promulgated  by  the  civil 
power ;  that  the  acts  and  decrees  of  the  Uoman 
Pontiffs  concerning  religion  and  the  church  re- 
quire the  sanction  and  approbation,  or,  at  least, 
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the  assent,  of  the  civil  power;  and  that  the  Apos- 
tolic (■onstitiitions  coiidemuing  secret  societies, 
whether  these  exact,  or  do  not  exact,  an  oath  of 
secrecy,  and  branding  witli  anathema  their  secre- 
taries and  promoters,  have  no  force  in  those 
regions  of  the  world  where  these  associations  are 
tolerated  by  the  civil  government.  It  is  likewise 
alllrmed  thiit  the  excommunications  launched  W 
tlie  Council  of  Trent  and  the  Koman  Pontiffs 
against  those  who  invade  the  possessions  of  the 
church  and  usurp  its  rights,  seek,  in  confound- 
ing the  .ijiiritual  and  temporal  |)()wers,  to  attain 
solely  a  terrestrial  object;  that  the  church  can 
decick'  nothing  which  may  bind  the  coiLsciences 
of  the  faithfin  in  a  temporal  order  of  things; 
that  the  law  of  the  cliurch  does  not  demand  that 
violations  of  .sacred  laws  sliould  be  punished  by 
temporal  penalties;  and  that  it  is  in  accordance 
with  .sacred  theology  and  the  principles  of  public 
law  to  claim  for  the  civil  government  the  property 
possessed  by  the  churches,  the  religious  orders, 
and  other  jiious  establishments.  And  they  have 
no  shame  in  avowing  openly  and  publicly  the 
thesis,  the  iirinciple  of  heretici?  from  whom 
emanate  so  many  errors  and  j)erverse  opinions. 
They  say :  "That  the  ecclesiastical  power  is  not 
of  right  divine,  distinct  and  independent  from 
the  civil  jjower;  and  that  no  distinction,  no  in- 
dependence of  this  kind  can  be  mnintaincd  witli- 
oiit  the  church  invading  and  usurping  the  es.sen- 
tial  rights  of  the  civil  power."  Neither  can  we 
pass  over  in  silence  the  audacity  of  those  who, 
insulting  sound  doctrines,  assert  that  "the  judg- 
ments and  decrees  of  the  Holy  See,  whose  object 
is  declared  to  concern  the  general  welfare  of  the 
church,  its  rights,  and  its  discipline,  do  not  claim 
the  acquaintance  and  obedience  under  pain  of 
sin  and  loss  of  the  Catholic  jirofession,  if  they  do 
not  treat  of  the  dogmas  of  faith  and  manners." 
How  contrary  is  this  doctrine  to  the  Catholic 
dogma  of  the  full  power  divinely  given  to  the 
sovereign  Pontiff  by  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  to 
guide,  to  supervise,  and  govern  the  universal 
churcli,  no  one  can  fail  to  see  and  understand 
clearly  and  evidently.  Amid  so  great  a  diversity 
of  depraved  opinions,  we,  remembering  our  apos- 
tolic duty,  and  solicitous  before  all  things  for 
our  most  holy  religion,  for  sound  doctrine,  for 
the  salvation  of  the  souls  confided  to  us,  and  for 
the  welfare  of  human  society  itself,  have  con- 
sidered the  moment  opjiortune  to  rai.se  anew  our 
apostolic  voice.  And  therefore  do  we  condemn 
and  proscribe  generally  and  particularly  all  the 
evil  opinions  and  doctrines  specially  mentioned 
in  this  letter,  and  we  wish  that  tliey  may  be  held 
as  rebuked,  proscribed,  and  condemned  by  all 
the  children  of  the  Catholic  Church.  But  you 
know  further,  venerable  brothers,  that  in  our 
time  ins\ilters  of  every  truth  and  of  all  justice, 
and  violent  enemies  of  our  religion,  have  spread 
alimad  other  impious  doctrines  by  means  of  pes- 
tilent books,  pamphlets,  and  journals  which, 
distributed  over  the  surface  of  the  earth,  deceive 
the  people  and  wickedly  lie.  You  are  not  igno- 
rant that  in  our  day  men  are  found  who,  ani- 
mated and  excited  by  the  spirit  of  Satan,  have 
arrived  at  that  excess  of  impiety  as  not  to  fear  to 
deny  our  Lord  and  Master  Jesiu  Christ,  and  to 
attack  his  divinity  with  scandalous  persistence. 
We  cannot  alistain  from  awarding  you  well- 
merited  eulogies,  venerable  brothers,  for  all  the 
care  and  zeal  with  which  you  have  raised  your 
episcopal  voice  against  so  great  an  impiety. 


Caiahgue  of  the  Principal  Erron  nf  Our  Time 
Pointed  Out  in  the  Cormstorial  Allocutions,  En- 
ei/dical  and  other  Apostolical  Letters  of  Pope  Pius 

ix. 

I. —  PANTHEISM,      N.'.TURALIS.M,      AND      ABSOLUTE 
KATIONALISM. 

1.  Thero  is  no  divine  power,  supreme  being, 
wisdom,  and  providence  distinct  from  the  uni- 
versality of  things,  and  God  is  none  other  than 
the  nature  of  things,  and  therefore  immutable. 
In  effect,  God  is  in  man,  and  in  the  world,  and 
all  things  are  God,  and  have  the  very  substance 
of  God.  God  is,  therefore,  one  and  the  same 
thing  with  the  world,  and  thence  mind  is  con- 
founded with  matter,  necessity  with  liberty  of 
action,  true  with  fal.se,  good  with  evil,  just  with 
unjust. — (See  Allocutiou,  "Maxima  quidem," 
June  9,  1803.) 

3.  All  action  of  God  upon  mjin  and  the  world 
should  be  denied. — (See  Alloc.  "Maxima  qui- 
dem," June  0,  1863.) 

3.  Human  reason,  without  any  regard  to  God, 
is  the  sole  arbiter  of  true  and  false,  good  and 
evil ;  it  is  its  own  law  in  itself,  and  suflices  by  its 
natural  force  for  the  care  of  the  welfare  of  men 
and  nations.— (See  Alloc,  "  Maxima  quidcra," 
June  0,  1803.) 

4.  All  the  truths  of  religion  are  derived  from 
the  native  strength  of  human  reason,  whence 
reason  is  the  principal  rule  by  which  man  can 
and  must  arrive  at  the  knowledge  of  nil  truths 
of  every  kind. — (See  Encyclicals,  "Qui  pluri- 
bus,"  Nov.  9,  1846,  and  "Singulari  quidem," 
March  17,  1856,  and  Allot.,  "Maxima  quidem," 
June  9,  1863.) 

5.  Divine  revelation  is  imperfect,  and  there- 
fore subject  to  the  continual  and  indefinite  prog- 
ress corresponding  to  the  progress  of  human 
reason. — (See  Eucyc,  "Qui  pluribus,"  Nov.  9, 
1846,  and  Alloc,  "Maxima  quidem,"  June  9, 
1863.) 

6.  Christian  faith  is  in  opposition  to  human 
reason,  and  divine  revelation  is  not  only  useless 
but  even  injurious  to  the  perfection  of  man. — 
(See  Encyc,  "Qui  pluribus,"  Nov.  9,  1846,  and 
Alloc,  "Maxima  quidem,"  June  9,  1863.) 

7.  The  prophecies  and  miracles  told  and  nar- 
rated in  the  sacred  books  are  the  fables  of  poets, 
and  the  mysteries  of  the  Christian  faith  the  sum 
of  philosophical  investigations.  The  books  of 
the  two  Testaments  contain  fabulous  fictions, 
and  Jesus  Christ  is  himself  a  myth. — (Kncyc, 
"Qui  pluribus,"  Nov.  9,  1846;  Alloc,  "Maxima 
quidem,"  June  9,  1803.) 

II.  —  MODERATE   KATIONALISM. 

8.  As  human  reason  is  rendered  equal  to  re- 
ligion itself,  theological  mattere  must  be  treated 
as  philosophical  matters. — (Alloc,  "Singulari 
quidem  perfuai.") 

9.  All  the  dogmas  of  the  Christian  religion  are 
indistinctly  the  object  of  natural  science  or 
philosophy,  and  human  reason,  instructed  solely 
by  history,  is  able  by  its  natural  strength  and 
principles  to  arrive  at  a  comprehension  of  even 
the  most  abstract  dogmas  from  the  moment  when 
they  have  been  proposed  as  objective. — (Letter 
to  Archbishop  Prising,  "Gravissimus,"  l)ec.  4, 
1883.  Letter  to  the  same,  "  Tuas  libenter,"  Dec. 
31,  1863.) 

10.  As  the  pliilot  is  one  thing  and  phi- 
losophy is  another,  it  is  .He  .nght  and  duty  of  the 
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former  to  submit  himself  to  the  authority  of 
ivliich  he  shnll  Imvo  recognized  the  truth;  but 
philosophy  neither  can  nor  ought  to  submit  to 
authority. — (Letter  to  Archbishop  Frising,  "Gra- 
vissimus,"  Dec.  11,  1863;  to  the  same,  "Tuas 
libenter,"  Dec.  21,  1863.) 

11.  The  church  not  only  ought  in  no  way  to 
concern  herself  u'tli  philosopny,  but  ought 
furtlicr  herself  to  tolerate  the  errors  of  philoso- 
phy, leaving  to  it  the  care  of  their  correction. — 
(Lftcrto  ArchbiL'hop  Frising,  Dec.  11,  1803.) 

13.  The  decrees  of  the  Apostolic  See  and  of 
the  Roman  congregation  fetter  the  free  progress 
of  science. — (Id.,  ibid.) 

13.  The  methods  and  principles  by  which  the 
old  scholastic  doctors  cultivated  theology  are  no 
longer  suitable  to  the  demands  of  the  age  and 
the  progress  of  science. — (Id.,  "Tuas  libenter," 
Dec.  21,  1863.) 

14.  Philosophy  must  be  studied  without  tak- 
ing any  account  of  supernatural  revelation. — 
(Id.,  ibid.) 

N.  B. — To  the  rationalistic  system  are  due  in 
great  ]jart  the  errors  of  Antony  Gunther,  con- 
demned in  the  letter  to  the  Cardinal  Archbishop 
of  Cologne  "Eximiam  tuam,"  June  15,  1847, 
and  in  that  to  the  Bishop  of  Breslau,  "Dolore 
baud  mediocri,"  April  30,  1860. 

in. —  INDIFFERENTISM,  TOLEKATIO 

15.  Every  man  is  free  to  embrace  and  profess 
the  religion  he  shall  believe  true,  guided  by  the 
light  of  reason. — (Apost.  Let.,  "Multiplices  in- 
ter," June  10,  1851;  Alloc,  "Maxima  quidem," 
June  9,  1863.) 

10.  Men  who  have  embraced  any  religion  may 
find  and  obtain  eternal  salvation. — (Encyc,  "Qui 
pluribus,"  Nov.  9,  1840;  Alloc,  "Ubi  primum," 
I)ec.  17,  1847;  Encyc,  "Singular!  quidem," 
March  17,  1850.) 

17.  At  least  the  eternal  salvation  may  be  hoped 
for  of  all  who  have  never  been  in  the  true  church 
of  Christ.  —  (Alloc,  "  Singulari  quidem,"  Dec.  9, 
1805;  Encyc,  "Quanto  conflciamur  moerore," 
Aug.  17,  1863.) 

18.  Protestantism  is  nothing  more  than  an- 
other form  of  the  same  true  religion  in  which  it 
is  possible  to  be  equally  pleasing  to  God,  as  in 
the  Catholic  church. — (Encyc,  "Nescitis  et  vo- 
biscum,"  Dec  8,  1849.) 

IV. —  SOCIALISM,     COMMUNISM,    CLANDESTINE    SO- 
CIETIES, BIBLICAL  BOCIKTIE8,  CLEIIICO- 
LIUEKAL   SOCIETIES. 

Pests  of  this  description  have  been  frequently 
rebuked  in  the  severest  terms  in  the  Encyc, 
"Qui  pluribus,"  Nov.  9,  1840;  Alloc,  "Quibus, 
quantisque,"  Aug.  30,  1849;  Encyc. ,"  Nescitis 
et  vobiscum,"  Dec.  8,  1849;  Alloc  "Singulari 
quidem,"  Dec.  9,  1854;  Encyc,  "Quanto  con- 
flciamur ma;rore,"  Aug.  10,  1863. 

v.  — EUUOKS  REBPECTINO  THE  CIIUBCH  AND   IIER 
RIGnTS. 

19.  The  church  is  not  a  true  and  perfect  en- 
tirely free  association;  she  does  not  rest  upon 
the  peculiar  and  perpetual  rights  conferred  upon 
her  by  her  divine  founder;  but  it  appertains  to 
tliccivil  power  to  define  what  are  the  rights  and 
limits  within  which  the  church  may  exercise  au- 
thority.— (Alloc,  "Singulari  quidem,"  Dec.  9, 
1854;  "Multisgravibus."  Dec  17,  I860;  "Max- 
ima quidem,"  June,  1863.) 


20.  The  ecclesiastical  power  must  not  exercise 
its  authority  without  the  toleration  and  assent  of 
the  civil  government. — (Alloc,  "  Memiuit  unus- 
quisquo,"  Sept.  30,  1851.) 

31.  The  church  has  not  the  power  of  disputing 
dogmatically  that  the  religion  of  the  Catholic 
cliurch  is  the  only  true  religion.  —  (Lit.  Apost., 
"Multiplices  inter,"  Juno  10,  1851.) 

23.  The  obligation  which  binds  Catholic  mas- 
ters and  writers  does  not  apply  to  matters  pro- 
posed for  universal  belief  as  articles  of  faith  by 
the  infallible  ludgment  of  the  church. — (Let.  to 
Archbishop  I^rising,  "Tuas  libenter,"  Dec.  31, 
1863.) 

33.  The  church  has  not  the  power  of  availing 
herself  of  force,  or  any  direct  or  indirect  tem- 
poral power.  —  (Lit.  Apost.,  "Ad  apostolicas," 
August  23,  1851.) 

24.  The  Roman  pontiffs  and  oecumenical  coun- 
cils have  exceeded  the  limits  of  their  power,  have 
usurped  the  rights  of  princes,  and  have  even 
committed  errors  in  defining  matter  relating  to 
dogma  and  morals. — (Lit.  Apost.,  "Multiplices 
inter,"  June  10,  1851.) 

25.  In  addition  to  the  authority  inherent  in  the 
episcopate,  further  temporal  powei  s  granted  to 
it  by  the  civil  power,  cither  expressly  or  tacitly, 
but  on  that  accouut  also  revocable  by  the  civil 
power  whenever  it  pleases. —  (Lit.  Ape  .,  "Ad 
Apostolicas,"  August  33,  1851.) 

26.  The  church  has  not  the  natural  and  legiti- 
mate right  of  acquisition  and  possession. — 
("Nunquam,"  December  18,  1850;  Encyc,  "In- 
credibili,"  September  17,  1863.) 

27.  The  ministers  of  the  church  and  the  Ro- 
man pontiff  ought  to  be  absolutely  excluded 
from  all  charge  and  dominion  over  temporal 
affairs. — (Alloc,  "Maximum  quidem,"  June  9, 
1802.) 

28.  Bishops  have  not  the  right  of  promulgat- 
ing their  apostolical  letters  without  the  sanction 
of  the  government. — (Alloc,  "Nunquam  fore," 
December  15,  1856.) 

29.  Spiritual  graces  granted  by  the  Roman 
pontiff  must  be  considered  i;'dl  unless  they  have 
been  requested  by  the  civil  government. — (Id., 
ibid.) 

30.  The  immunity  of  the  church  and  of  eccle- 
siastical persons  derives  its  origin  from  civil  law. 
—  (Lit.  Apost.,  "Multiplices  inter,"  June  10, 
1.851.) 

31.  Ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  for  temporal 
lawsuits,  whether  civil  or  criminal,  of  the  clergy, 
should  bo  abolished,  even  without  the  consent 
and  against  the  desire  of  the  Holy  See. — (Alloc, 
"  Acerbissimum,"  September  27,  1852;  Id., 
"Nunquam  fore,"  December  15,  1850.) 

32.  The  personal  immunity  exonerating  the 
clergy  from  military  law  may  be  abrogated  with- 
out violation  either  of  natural  right  or  of  equity. 
This  abrogation  is  called  for  by  civil  progress, 
especially  in  a  society  modelled  upon  principles 
of  liberal  government. — (Let.  to  Bishop  Montis- 
regal,  "Singularis  nobilisque,"  September  29, 
1804.) 

33.  It  does  not  appertain  to  ecclesiastical  juris- 
diction, by  any  right,  and  inherent  to  its  essence, 
to  direct  doctrine  in  matters  of  theology. — (Let. 
to  Archbishop  Frising,  "  Tuas  libenter,  Dec.  21, 
1803.) 

34.  The  doctrine  of  those  who  compare  the 
sovereign  pontiff  to  a  free  sovereign  acting  in 
the  universal  church  is  a  doctrine  which  pre- 
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vailed  in  the  mUicllc  ajes.— (Lit.  Apost.,  Aug. 
22,  \sr,\.) 

Un.  There  Is  no  ohstaele  to  the  sentence  of  a 
gcneriil  council,  or  the  act  of  all  the  untion  trans- 
ferriiijf  th(^  pontifical  soveni;:!!  from  the  bishop- 
ric and  city  of  Home  to  sd  .  other  bishopric  in 
another  city.— (Id.,  ihid.) 

36.  Tiie  <lellnitioii  of  a  national  council  docs 
not  admit  of  sul)se(i»ent  discussion,  and  the  rlvil 
j)ower  can  require  tliat  matters  shall  remain  as 
tliey  are.  — (1(1.,  ibid.) 

;i'7.  National  churches  can  be  estabUsned  with- 
out, and  separated  from,  tlie  Roman  jiontifT.— 
(Alloc,  ".Multis  pavilnis(iue,"  Dec.  17,  1800; 
"■lamdudum  cernnnns."  March  18,  1801.) 

;jS.  JIany  lioman  pontiffs  Iiave  lent  themselves 
to  the  divi:  n  of  the  church  in  Eastern  and 
Western  ehu.  les.— (Lit.  Apost.,  "Ad  Apostoll- 
cas,"  August  23,  1851.) 

VI. —  EltltOUS    OF    civil,    ROCIF.TV,     AS     MTJCII     IN 

TIIEMHKI.VKS    AS  CONSIDEKKD   I\   TIIEIIl 

KELATIONS  TO  TIIE  CHURCH. 

39.  The  state  of  a  republic,  as  l)cing  tlie  origin 
and  source  of  all  rights.  Imposes  itself  by  its 
rigiils,  wliieli  is  not  circimiscribed  by  any  limit. 
— (Alloc.,  "Maxima  quidem,"  June  9,  1862.) 

40.  The  doctrine  of  the  Catliolic  church  is  op- 
poseil  to  the  laws  and  interests  of  society. — 
(Encyc,  "Qui  pluribus,"  Nov.  9,  1846;  Alloc, 
"Quibus  quantisque,"  April  20,  1849.) 

41.  The  civil  government,  even  when  exercised 
by  a  heretic  sovereign,  possesses  an  indirect  and 
negative  power  over  religious  affairs. — (Lit. 
Apost.,  August  22,  1851.) 

42.  In  a  legal  conflict  between  the  two  powers, 
civil  law  ouglit  to  prevail. —  (Id.,  ibid.) 

43.  The  lay  i)ower  has  the  autliority  to  de- 
stroy, declare,  and  render  null  solemn  conven- 
tions or  concordats  relating  to  the  use  of  rights 
appertaining  to  ecclesiastical  immunity,  without 
the  consent  of  the  pricstliood.  and  even  against 
its  will. — (Alloc,  "In  consistoriali,"  Nov.  1, 
1850;  "Multisgravibusque,"  Dec  17,  1860.) 

41.  The  civil  authority  may  interfere  in  mat- 
ters regarding  religion,  morality,  and  spiritual 
govermncnt,  whence  it  lias  control  over  the 
instructions  for  the  guidance  of  consciences 
issui'd,  conformably  witli  tlieir  mission,  by  the 
pastors  of  tlie  church.  Furtlier,  it  possesses  full 
power  in  the  matter  of  administering  the  divine 
sacraments  and  tlic  neces.sary  arrangements  for 
their  reception. — ("In  consistoriali,"  Nov.  1, 
1858;  Alloc,  "Maxima  .luidem,"  June  9,  1862.) 

45.  Tile  entire  direction  of  public  schools  in 
wliidi  the  youth  of  Cliristian  States  are  edu- 
cated, save  an  exception  in  the  case  of  Episcopal 
seminaries,  may  and  must  appertain  to  the  civil 
l)ower,  and  belong  to  it  so  far  tliat  no  other  au- 
thority shall  be  recognized  as  liaving  any  right 
to  interfere  in  the  discipline  of  the  schools,  the 
arrangement  of  the  studies,  tlic  taking  of  de- 
grees, or  the  choice  and  approval  of  teachers. — 
(Alloc,  "In  consistoriali,"  Nov.  1,  1850;  "Qui- 
bus luct  -.osissimis,"  Sept.  5,  1861.) 

46.  Further,  even  in  clerfcal  seminaries  the 
mode  of  s.udv  must  be  submitted  to  the  civil 
authority.  — (Alloc,  "Nunquam  fore,"  Dec  15, 
1856.) 

47.  The  most  advantageous  conditions  of  civil 
society  require  tliat  popular  schools  open  with- 
out distinction  to  all  children  of  the  people,  and 
public  establishments  destined  to  teach  young 


people  letters  and  good  discipline,  and  to  impart 
to  them  education,  should  be  freed  from  all 
ecc'eflastical  authority  and  interference,  and 
Bl.ouid  be  fully  subjected  to  the  civil  and  political 
power  for  the  teaching  of  masters  and  opinions 
common  to  the  times. — (Letter  to  Archbishop  oi' 
Friburg,  "Quum  none  sine,"  July  14,  1864.) 

48.  This  manner  of  instructing  youtli,  whieli 
consists  in  separating  it  from  the  Catholic  faitli 
and  from  the  power  of  the  cliurch,  and  in  teach- 
ing it  above  all  a  knowledge  of  natural  things 
and  the  objects  of  social  life,  may  be  perfectly 
approved  by  Catholics.  —  (Id.,  ibid.) 

49.  Tlie  civil  power  is  entitled  to  prevent  min- 
isters of  religion  and  the  faitliful  from  communi- 
cating freely  and  mutually  witli  the  Roman  Pon- 
tiff.—(Alloc,  "Maxima  quidem,"  June  9,  1862.) 

50.  The  lay  authority  possesses  of  itself  the 
riglit  of  presenting  bishops,  and  may  require  of 
tlieni  that  they  tato  possession  of  their  diocese 
before  having  received  canonical  institution  and 
the  Aiiostolical  letter  of  the  Holy  See.  —  (Alloc, 
"Nunquam  fore,"  Dec.  15,  18.56.) 

51.  Further,  the  lay  authority  has  the  right  of 
deposing  bishops  from  their  pastoral  functions, 
and  is  not  forced  to  obey  the  lioman  Pontiff  in 
matters  affecting  the  filling  of  sees  and  the  insti- 
tution of  bisliops.  —  (Lit.  Apost.,  "Multiplices 
inter,"  June  10,  1851;  Alloc,  "  Acerbissinium.") 

52.  Tlie  government  has  a  riglit  to  alter  a 
period  fixed  by  the  church  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  tlie  religious  duties  of  both  sexes,  and 
may  enjoin  upon  all  religious  establishments  to 
admit  nobody  to  take  solemn  vows  without  per- 
mission.— (Alloc.  "Nunquam  fore,"  Dec.  15, 
1856.) 

53.  Laws  respecting  the  protection,  rights,  and 
functions  of  reiigioua  establisliments  must  be 
abrogated;  further,  .the  civil  government  may 
lend  its  assistance  to  all  who  desire  to  quit  a  re- 
ligious life,  and  break  their  vows.  The  govern- 
ment may  also  deprive  religious  establislimenta 
of  the  right  of  patronage  to  collegiate  churches 
and  simple  benefices,  and  submit  their  goods  to 
civil  competence  and  administration. — (Alloc, 
"  Acerbissimum,"  Sept.  27,  1862;  "Probe  meini- 
neritis,"  Jan.  22,  1885;  and  "Quum  sajpe,"  July 
26,  1858.) 

54.  Kings  and  princes  are  not  only  free  from 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  church,  but  are  superior 
to  the  ciiurcli  even  in  litigious  questions  of  juris- 
diction.—  (Lit.  Apost.,  "Multiplices  inter,"  June 
10,  1851.) 

55.  Tlio  church  must  be  separated  from  the 
StKlo  and  the  Stale  from  the  church. — (Alloc, 
"Acerbissimum,"  Sept.  37,  1862.) 

VII. — ERRORS  IN  NATU'lAL  AND  CHBISTIAN 
MORALS. 

56.  Moral  laws  do  not  stand  in  need  of  the 
Divine  sanction,  and  there  is  no  necessity  that 
human  laws  should  be  conformal)le  to  the  laws 
of  nature  and  receive  their  sanction  from  God. — 
(Alloc,  "  Maxima  quidem,"  June  0,  1862.) 

57.  Knowledge  of  philosophical  and  moral 
tilings  and  civil  laws  may  and  must  be  free  from 
Divine  and  ecclesiastical  authority.  —  (Id.,  Ibid.) 

58.  No  other  forces  are  recognized  than  those 
whicli  reside  in  matter,  and  which,  contrary  to 
all  discipline  and  all  decency  of  morals,  are 
summed  up  in  the  accumulation  and  increase  of 
riches  by  every  possible  means  and  in  the  satis- 
faction of  every  pleasure.— (Id.,  ibid;  Alloc, 
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"  Maxima  quidem  • "  Encyc,  "Quanto  conflcia- 
mur,"  August  10  1803.) 

59.  lUglit  consists  iu  material  fact.  All  human 
duties  are  vain  words,  and  all  human  facts  have 
the  force  of  right. — (Alloc,  "Maxima  quidem," 
June  9,  1802.) 

00.  Authority'  is  nothing  but  the  sum  of  num- 
bers and  material  force. — (Id.,  ibid.j 

61.  The  happy  injustice  of  a  fact  inflicts  no 
injury  upon  the  sanctity  of  right. — (Alloc, 
"  Jamdudum  cernimus,"  March  18,  1801.) 

62.  The  principle  of  non-intervention  must  be 
proclaimed  and  observed. — (Alloc,  "Novos  et 
ante,"  Sept.  27,  1800.) 

03.  It  is  allowable  to  withdraw  from  obcdi'-nce 
to  legitimate  princes  and  to  rise  in  insurrection 
against  them. — (Encyc,  "Qui  pluribus,"  Nov. 
9,  1840;  Alloc,  "Qulsque  vestrum,"  Oct.  4, 
1847;  Encyc,  "Noscitis  et  nobiscum,"  Dec.  8, 
1849;  Lit.  Apost.,  "Cum  Catholica,"  March  25, 
1860.) 

64.  The  violation  of  a  solemn  oath,  even  every 
guilty  and  shameful  action  repugnant  to  the 
eternal  law,  is  not  only  xmdescrving  rebuke,  but 
is  even  allowable  and  worthy  of  the  highest 
praise  when  done  for  the  love  of  country. — 
(Alloc,  "Quibus  quantisque,"  April  20,  1849.) 

Vm. —  ERRORS  AS  TO  CHRISTIAN  ^lAURIAOE. 

65.  It  is  not  admissable,  rationally,  that  Christ 
has  raised  marriage  to  the  dignity  of  a  sacra- 
ment—(Lit.  Apost.,  August  22,  1852.) 

66.  The  sacrament  of  marriage  is  only  an  ad- 
junct of  the  contract,  from  which  it  is  separable, 
and  the  sacrament  itself  only  consists  in  the  nup- 
tial benediction. — (Id.,  ibid.) 

67.  By  the  law  of  nature  the  marriage  tie  is 
not  indissoluble,  and  in  many  cases  divorce,  prop- 
erly so  called,  may  be  pronounced  l)y  the  civil 
authority. —  (Id.,  ibid. ;  Alloc,  "Accrbissimum," 
Sept.  27,  1853.) 

68.  The  church  has  not  the  power  of  pronounc- 
ing upon  the  impediments  to  marriage.  This 
belongs  to  civil  society,  whicli  can  remove  the 
existing  hindrances. — (Lit.  Apost.,  "Multiplices 
inter,"  June  10,  1851.) 

69.  It  is  only  more  recently  that  the  church 
has  begun  to  pronounce  upon  invalidating  ob- 
stacles, availing  herself,  not  of  her  own  right, 
but  of  a  right  borrowed  from  the  civil  power. — 
(Lit.  Apost.,  August  23,  1851.) 

70.  The  canons  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  which 
invoke  anathema  against  those  who  deny  the 
church  the  right  of  pronouncing  upon  invalidat- 
ing obstacles,  arc  not  dogmatic,  and  must  be 
considered  as  emanating  from  borrowed  power. 
—  (Lit.  Apost.,  ibid.) 

71.  The  form  of  the  said  council,  under  the 
peaalty  of  nullity,  does  not  bind  in  cases  where 
the  civil  law  has  appointed  another  form,  and 
desires  that  this  new  form  is  to  be  used  in  mar- 
riage.—  (Id.,  ibid.) 

73.  Boniface  VIII.  is  the  first  who  declared 
that  the  vow  of  chastity  pronounced  at  ordina- 
tion annuls  nuptials. — (Id.,  ibid.) 

73.  A  civil  contract  may  very  well,  among 
Christians,  take  the  place  of  true  marriage,  and 
it  is  false,  either  that  the  marriage  contract  be- 
tween Christians  must  always  be  a  sacniment,  or 
that  the  contract  is  null  if  the  sacrament  does  not 
exist. —  (Id.,  ibid.;  Let.  to  King  of  Sardinia, 
Sept.  9,  1852;  Allocs.,  "Accrbissimum,"  Sept. 
87,  1853;  "Multis  gravibuaque,"  Dec.  17,  1860.) 


74.  Matrimonial  or  nuptial  causes  belong  by 
their  nature  to  civil  jurisdiction. — (Lit.  Apost., 
August  22,  1851;  Alloc,  "  Acerbi8simum,"Sept. 
27,  1852.) 

N.  B.  —  Two  other  errors  are  still  current  upon 
tlie  abolition  of  the  celibacy  of  priests  and  the 
preference  due  to  the  state  of  marriage  over  that 
of  virginity.  These  have  been  refuted  —  the 
first  iu  Encyc,  "Qui  pluribus,"  Nov.  9,  1846; 
the  second  m  Lit.  Apost.,  "Multiplices  inter," 
June  10,  1851. 

IX.  —  ERRORS   REGARDING  THE   CIVIL   POWER    OF 
THE   SOVEREIGN   PONTIFF. 

75.  The  children  of  the  Christian  and  Catholic 
Church  are  not  agreed  upon  the  compatibility  of 
the  temporal  with  the  spiritual  power. — (Lit. 
Apost.,  August  23,  1853.) 

76.  The  cessation  of  the  temporal  power,  upon 
which  the  Apostolic  See  is  based,  would  contrib- 
ute to  the  happiness  and  liberty  of  the  church. — 
(Alloc,  "Quibus  quantisque,"  April  30,  1849.) 

N.  B. — Besides  these  errors  explicitly  pointed 
out,  still  more,  and  those  numerous,  are  rebuked 
by  the  certain  doctrine  which  all  Catholics  are 
bound  to  respect  touching  the  civil  government 
of  the  Sovereign  Pontiff.  These  doctrines  are 
abundantly  explained  in  Allocs.,  "Quantis 
quantumque,"  April  30,  1859,  and  "Si  semper 
antea,"  May  30,  1850;  Lit.  Apost.,  "Quum 
Catholica  Ecclesia,"  March  30,  1800;  Allocs., 
"Novos,"  Sept.  28,  1860;  "Jamdudum,"  March 
18,  1861;  and  "Maxima  quidem,"  June  9,  1863. 

X. — ERRORS  REFERRING  TO  MODERN  LIBER- 
ALISM. 

77.  In  the  present  day  it  is  no  longer  neces- 
sary that  the  Catholic  religion  shall  be  held  as 
the' only  religion  of  the  State,  to  the  exclusion  of 
all  other  modes  of  worship. — (Alloc,  "Nemo 
vestrum,"  July  36,  1855.) 

78.  AVhence  it  has  been  wisely  provided  by 
law,  in  some  countries  called  Catholic,  that  emi- 
grants shall  enjoy  the  free  exercise  of  their  own 
worship. — (Alloc,  " Acerbissimum,"  Sept.  27, 
1852.) 

79.  But  it  is  false  that  the  civil  liberty  of  every 
mode  of  worship  and  the  full  power  given  to  all 
of  overtly  and  publicly  displaying  their  opinions 
and  their  thoughts  conduce  more  easily  to  cor- 
rupt the  morals  and  minds  of  tlie  people  and  to 
the  propagation  of  the  evil  of  indifference. — 
(Alloc,  "Nunquam  fore,"  Dec  15,  1850.) 

80.  The  Roman  pontiff  can  and  ought  to 
reconcile  himself  to  and  agree  with  progress, 
liberalism,  and  » modern  civilization. — (Alloc, 
"Jamdudum  cernimus,"  March  18,  1861.) 

A.  D.  1 869-1 870.— The  CEcumenical  Council 
of  the  Vatican. — Adoption  and  Promulgation 
of  the  Dogma  of  Papal  Infallibility. — "More 
than  300  years  after  the  close  of  the  Council  of 

Trent,  Pope  Pius  IX resolved  to  convoke 

a  new  cucumenical  Council.  ...  He  first  inti- 
mated his  intention,  June  20,  1807,  in  an  Allocu- 
tion to  000  Bishops  who  were  assembled  at  the 
18th  centenary  of  the  martyrdom  of  St.  Peter  in 
Home.  .  .  .  The  call  was  issued  by  an  Encycli- 
cal, commencing  '  iEterui  Patris  Unigcnitus  Fil- 
ius,'  in  the  33ru  year  of  his  Pontificate,  on  the 
feast  of  St.  Peter  and  Paul,  June  29,  1868.  It 
created  at  once  a  universal  commotion  in  the 
Christian  world,  and  called  forth  a  multitude  of 
books  and  pamphlets  even  before  the  Council 
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convonod.  ...  It  was  even  hoped  tlmt  the 
(.'ouiR-ll  nii),'lit  lj<'(oine  a  general  feast  of  recon- 
<-illiilion  of  divided  C:iiri8temlom;  and  hcnee  tlic 
Greek  sehi.sneities,  and  tlie  Protestant  heretics 
and  other  nonC'atliolics,  were  inviied  by  two 
speeial  letters  of  the  Pope  (Sept.  8,  and  Sept.  13, 
IHfltt)  to  return  on  this  aus])icious  occa.sion  to 
'the  only  sheepfold  of  Christ.'.  .  .  Hut  the 
Eastern  T'atriarehs  spurned  tlic  invitation.  .  .  . 
Tlie  i'rotcstant  conununions  eitlier  ignored  or  re- 
spectfully declined  it.  Thus  the  Vatican  Coun- 
cil, like  that  of  Trent,  turned  out  to  be  simply  a 
general  Uoinan  Council,  ivnd  apparently  put  the 
pro.speet  of  a  reunion  of  Christendom  farther  oil 
than  ever  iM'fore.  While  these  sanguine  expec- 
tations of  Pius  IX.,  were  doomed  to  disappoint- 
ment, tlie  chief  object  of  tlic  Council  was  at- 
tained in  spite  of  the  strong  oi)p()sition  of  tlie 
minority  of  liberal  Catholics.  This  object  .  .  . 
was  nothing  less  than  the  proclamation  of  the 
personal  Infallibility  of  the  Pope,  as  a  binding 
article  of  the  lioinan  Catholic  faitli  for  all  time 
to  come.  Herein  lies  the  whole  importance  of 
the  Council;  all  the  rest  dwindles  into  insignifi- 
cance, and  could  never  have  justified  it'  convo- 
cation. After  extensive  and  careful  ), repara- 
tions, the  lirst  (and  perhaps  the  last)  Vatican 
Council  was  sohmnly  opened  amid  the  sound  of 
innumerable  bells  and  the  cannon  of  St.  Angelo, 
but  under  frowning  skies  and  a  pouring  rain,  on 
the  festival  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  of  the 
Virgin  jMary,  Dec.  8,  1869,  in  the  Basilica  of  the 
Vatican.  It  reached  its  lu^igbt  at  tlie  fourth 
public  session,  .luly  18,  18T0,  when  the  decree  of 
Papal  Infallibility  was  proclaimed.  After  this 
it  dragged  on  a  sickly  existence  till  October  20, 
1870,  when  it  was  adjourned  till  Nov.  11,  1870, 
but  indefinitely  postponed  on  account  of  the  ex- 
traordinary change  tn  the  political  situation  of 
Europe.  For  on  the  second  of  September  the 
French  Empire,  which  had  been  the  main  sup- 
port of  the  temporal  jiowcrof  the  Pope,  collapsed 
with  the  surrender  of  Napoleon  III.,  at  the  old 
Huguenot  stronghold  of  Sedan,  to  the  Protestant 
King  William  of  Prussia,  and  on  tlie  80th  of 
September  the  Italian  troops,  in  the  name  of 
King  Victor  Emmanuel,  took  jiossession  of  Rome, 
as  th(!  future  capital  of  United  Italy.  Whether 
the  Council  will  ever  be  convened  again  to  com- 
plete its  vast  labors,  like  the  twice  interrupted 
Council  of  Trent,  remains  to  be  seen.  But,  in 
proclaiming  the  personal  Infallibility  of  the 
Pope,  it  made  all  future  cecumenical  Councils 
unnecessary  for  the  definition  of  dogmas  and  the 
regulation  of  discipline.  .  .  .  ,The  acts  of  the 
Vatican  Council,  as  far  as  they  go,  are  irrevoca- 
ble. The  attendance  was  larger  than  at  any  of 
its  eighteen  predecessors.  .  .  .  The  whole  num- 
ber of  prelates  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Cluirch, 
who  are  entitled  to  a  seat  in  an  a'cumenical 
Council,  is  1,037.  Of  these  tliero  were  present 
at  the  openinj;  of  tlie  Council  710,  viz.,  49  Car- 
di^nals,  «  Patriarchs.  4  Primates,  121  Archbishops, 
479  Bishops,  57  Abbots  and  Generals  of  monastic 
orders.  This  number  afterwards  increased  to 
701,  viz.,  49  Cardinals,  10  Patriarchs,  4  Primates, 
lOo  diocesfin  Archbishops,  23  Archbishops  in 
partibus  infidelium,  424  diocesiui  Bishops,  98 
Bishops  in  nartibus,  and  .■)2  Abbots,  and  Gen- 
erals of  monastic  orders.  Distributed  according 
to  continents,  541  of  these  belonged  to  Europe, 
83  to  Asia,  14  to  Africa,  113  to  America,  13  to 
Oceauica.    At  the  proclamation  of  the  decree  of 


Papal  Infallibilitv,  July  18,  1870,  the  number 
was  reduced  to  535,  and  afterwanls  it  dwindled 
down  to  200  or  180.  Among  the  many  nations 
represented,  the  Italians  had  a  vast  majority  of 
276,  of  whom  143  belonged  to  the  former  Papal 
States  alone.  France  with  a  much  larger  Cath- 
olic population,  had  only  84,  Austria  and  Hun- 
gary 48,  Spain  41,  Great  Britain  35,  Germany  19, 
tlieUnited  States  48,  Jlexico  10,  Switzerland  8, 
Belgium  6,  Holland  4,  Portugal  2,  Russia  1. 
Tlie  disproportion  between  tlie  representatives 
of  the  different  nations  and  tlie  number  of  their 
constituents  was  overwhelmingly  in  favor  of  the 
Papal  influence." — P.  Schaff,  Hist,  of  the  Vatican 
Conneil  {app.  to  Oladttone's '  Vatican  Decrees'  Am. 
cd.).  —  The  vote  taken  in  the  Council  on  the 
allirmation  of  the  dogma  "showed  400  'placet,' 
88  '  uon  placet,'  and  60  'placet  juxta  modum.' 
Fifty  bishops  absented  themselves  from  the  con- 
gregation, preferring  that  mode  of  intimating 
their  dissent.  .  .  .  After  the  votes  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Paris  proposed  that  the  dissentients 
should  leave  Rome  in  a  body,  so  as  not  to  be 
l)resent  at  the  public  services  of  the  18th,  when 
the  dogma  was  formally  to  bo  promulgated. 
Cardinal  Rauscher,  on  the  other  hand,  advised 
that  they  should  all  attend,  and  have  the  courage 
to  vote  '  non  placet '  in  tlie  presence  of  the  Pope. 
This  bold  counsel,  however,  was  rejected.  .  .  . 
The  recalcitrant  bishops  stayed  away  to  the 
number  of  110.  Tlie  Pope's  partisans  mustered 
333.  When  the  dogmatic  constitution  'De  Ec- 
clesia  Christi '  was  put  in  its  entirety  to  the  vote, 
two  prelates  alone  exclaimed  'non  placet.' 
These  were  Riccio,  Bishop  of  Casazzo,  and  Fitz- 
gerald, Bishop  of  Peticola,  or  Little  Rock,  in  the 
United  States.  A  violent  thunderstorm  burst 
over  St.  Peter's  at  the  commencement  of  the 
proceedings,  and  lasted  till  the  close.  T  he  Pope 
proclaimed  himself  infallible  amidst  its  tumult. 
.  .  .  The  Bishops  iu  opposition,  after  renewing 
tlieir  negativj  vote  In  writing,  quitted  Rome 
almost  to  a  man.  .  .  .  Several  of  the  German 
bishops  who  had  taken  part  in  the  opposition 
thought  that  at  this  juncture  it  behoved  them, 
for  the  peace  of  the  Church,  and  the  respect  due 
to  the  Dogma  once  declared,  to  give  way  at  the 
end  of  August.  They  assembled  again  at  Fulda, 
and  pronounced  the  acceptance  of  the  decree. 
.  .  .  Seventeen  names  were  appended  to  the 
declaration.  Among  them  was  not  that  of 
Ilefele  [Bishop  of  Rottci  burg]  who,  it  was  soon 
made  known,  was  determined  under  no  circum- 
stances to  submit  to  the  decision  of  the  Council. 
His  chapter  and  the  theological  faculty  of  Tub- 
ingen, declared  that  they  would  unanimously 
support  him.  A  meeting  of  the  Catholic  pro- 
fessors of  theology,  held  at  Nuremberg,  also 
agreed  upon  a  decided  protest  against  the  abso- 
lute iiower  and  personal  infallibility  of  the  Pope. 
Tlie  German  opposition,  evidently,  was  far  from 
being  quelled.  And  the  Austrian  opposition,  led 
by  Scbwarzeuberg,  Rauscher  and  Strossmayer, 
remained  unbroken.  By  the  end  of  j  ugust  the 
members  of  the  Council  remaining  at  Rome  were 
reduceil  to  80.  They  continued,  however,  to  sit 
on  through  that  month  and  the  month  of  Sep- 
tember, discussing  various  'Schemes'  relative  to 
the  internal  affairs  of  the  Church." — Annual 
Register,  1870,  ;)<.  \,  foreign  hist.,  ch.  5. —  But  on 
the  20th  of  October,  after  the  Italian  troops  had 
taken  possession  of  Rome,  the  Pope,  by  a  Bull, 
suspended  the  sittings  of  the  (Ecumenical  Coun- 
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cil.  Most  of  the  German  bishops  who  had  op- 
posed tlie  dogma  of  iufallibility  surrendered  to 
It  in  the  end;  but  Dr.  IWllinger,  tlic  Bavarian 
theologian,  lield  his  ground.  "lie  liad  now  be- 
come tlic  acknowledged  leader  of  all  those  who, 
within  the  pale  of  the  Uoniish  Church,  weto 
disaffected  towards  the  Holy  Sec ;  but  he  was  to 
pay  for  this  position  of  eminence.  The  Old 
Catholic  movement  soon  drew  upon  itself  the 
hostility  of  the  ecclesiastical  authorities.  On  the 
lOlh  of  April  1871  Dr.  DOllinger  was  formally 
excommunicated  by  the  Archbishop  of  Municli, 
on  account  of  his  refusal  to  retract  his  opposition 
to  the  dogma  of  infallibility.  .  .  .  A  paper  war  of 

treat  magnitude  followed  the  excommunication, 
lost  of  tliu  doctor's  colleagues  in  his  own  divin- 
ity school,  together  with  not  a  few  canons  of  his 
cathedral,  n  vast  number  of  the  Bavarian  lower 
clergy,  and  nearly  all  the  laity,  testified  tlieir 
agreement  with  him.  The  young  King  of  Ba- 
varia, moreover,  lent  the  support  of  his  personal 
sympathies  to  Dr.  DOllinger's  movement.  ...  A 
Congress  of  Old  Catholics  was  held  at  Munich 
in  September,  when  an  Anti-Infallibility  League 
was  formed;  and  the  cause  soon  afterwards  ex- 
perienced a  triumph  in  the  election  of  Dr.  DOl- 
linger to  the  Itectorship  of  the  University  of 
Munich  by  a  majority  of  flfty-four  votes  against 
six.  At  Cologne  in  the  following  year  an  Old 
Catholic  Congress  assembled,  and  delegates  at- 
tended from  various  foreign  States.  .  .  .  Dr. 
DOllinger  .  .  .  was  always  glad  to  give  the  Old 
Catholic  body  the  benefit  of  his  advice,  and  he 
presided  over  the  Congress,  mainly  of  Old  Cath- 
oUcs,  which  was  held  at  Bonn  in  1874  to  promote 
the  reunion  of  Christendom ;  but  we  believe  he 
never  formally  joined  the  Communion,  and,  at 
the  outset,  at  any  rate,  he  strongly  opposed  its 
constitution  as  a  distinct  Church.  From  the  day 
of  his  excommunication  by  the  Archbishop  of 
Munich  he  abstained  from  performing  any  eccle- 
siastical function.  He  always  continued  a  strict 
observer  of  the  disciplinary  rules  and  command- 
ments of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  .  .  .  The 
Old  Catholic  movement  did  not  generally  make 
that  headway  upon  the  Continent  which  its 
sanguine  promoters  had  hoped  speedily  to  wit- 
ness, though  it  was  helped  in  Germany  by  the 
passing  of  a  Bill  for  transferring  ecclesiastical 
property  to  a  committee  of  the  ratepayers  and 
communicants  in  each  parish  of  the  empire. 
AVhen  the  third  synod  of  the  Old  Catholics  was 
held  at  Bonn  in  June  1870  it  was  stated  by  Dr. 
von  Schidte  that  there  were  then  35  communities 
in  Prussia,  44  in  Baden,  5  in  Hesse,  3  in  Birkeu- 
feld,  31  in  Bavaria,  and  1  in  Wtirtcmbcrg.  The 
whole  number  of  persons  belonging  to  the  body 
of  Old  Catholics  was  —  in  Prussia,  17,203;  Ba- 
varia, 10,110;  Hesse,  1,042;  Oldenburg,  249; 
and  WUrtemberg,  223.  The  number  of  Old 
Catholic  priests  ia  Germany  was  sixty.  Subse- 
quently some  advance  was  recorded  over  these 
numbers." — Eminent  Persons:  Biographies  re- 
printed from  the  Times,  v.  4,  pp.  213-216. 

Also  in:  Quirinus  (Dr.  J.  I.  von  DOllinger), 
Letters  from  liome  on  the  Council. — Janus  (the 
sune).  The  Pope  and  the  Council. — J.  I.  von 
DOllinger  Deeliinitions  and  Letters  on  the  Vati- 
can Deeru.t. — H.  E.  Manning,  Tlie  Vatican  Coun- 
cil.— Pomponio  Leto  (Marchese  P.  Vitelleschi), 
The  Vatican  Council. — E.  de  Pressense,  ifomo  a/Mi 
Italy  at  the  openimj  of  the  G'Jeumenical  Council. — 
W.  E.  Gladstone,  The  Vatican  Decrees. 


The  following  is  a  translation  of  the  text  of 
the  Constitution  "Pastor  leteruus"  in  which  the 
Dogma  .f  T_.'..'.'.ibility  wassubsctiuently  promul- 
gated by  the  Pope : 

"  Pius  Bishop,  tiertant  of  the  Servants  of  Ood, 
with  the  approval  of  tlie  Sacred  Council,  for  an 
ererlttstint)  remembrance.  Tlie  eternal  Pastor  and 
Bishop  of  our  souls,  in  order  to  continue  for  all 
time  the  life-giving  work  of  His  Itedeniption, 
determined  to  build  up  the  Holy  Church,  where- 
in, as  in  the  House  of  the  living  God,  all  faithful 
men  might  be  united  in  the  bond  of  one  faitli  and 
one  charity.  "Wherefore,  liefore  he  entered  into 
His  glory.  He  prayed  unto  the  Fr.ther,  not  for 
the  Apostles  only,  but  for  tliose  also  who  through 
their  preaching  sliould  come  to  believe  in  Him, 
that  all  might  be  one  even  as  He  the  Son  and  the 
Father  are  one.  As  then  the  Apostles  wliora  He 
ha<l  chosen  to  Himself  from  the  world  were  sent 
by  Him,  not  otherwise  than  He  IliiiLsclf  had  been 
sent  by  the  Father;  so  did  He  will  that  there 
should  ever  be  pastors  and  teachers  in  His  Church 
to  the  end  of  the  world.  And  in  order  that  the 
Episcopate  also  might  be  one  and  undivided,  and 
that  by  means  of  a  clo.sely  united  priesthood  the 
body  of  the  faithful  might  be  kept  secure  in  tho 
oneness  of  faith  and  communion.  He  set  Blessed 
Peter  over  the  rest  of  the  Apostles,  and  fixed  in 
him  the  abiding  principle  of  this  twofold  unity, 
and  its  visible  foundation,  in  the  strength  of 
which  the  everlasting  temple  should  arise,  and 
the  Church  in  tlie  firmness  of  that  faith  sliould 
lift  her  majestic  front  to  Heaven.  And  seeing 
that  the  gates  of  hell  with  daily  increase  of 
hatred  are  gathering  their  strength  on  every  side 
to  upheave  the  foundation  laid  by  God's  own 
hand,  and  so,  if  that  might  be,  to  overthrow  thi 
Church;  We,  tlierefore,  for  the  preservation, 
safe-keeping,  and  increase  of  the  Catholic  Hock, 
with  the  approval  of  the  Sacred  Council,  do  judge 
it  to  be  necessary  to  propose  to  the  belief  and 
acceptance  of  all  the  faithful,  in  accordance  witli 
the  ancient  and  constant  faitli  of  the  universal 
Church,  the  doctrine  touching  the  institution, 
perpetuity,  and  nature  of  the  sacred  Apostolic 
Primacy,  in  which  is  found  the  strength  and 
sureness  of  the  entire  Church,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  inhibit  and  condemn  the  contrary  errors, 
so  hurtful  to  the  flock  of  Christ. 

CiiAPTEK  I.  Of  tlie  institution  of  the  apostolic 
prinuicy  in  Blessed  Peter.  AVe,  therefore,  teach 
and  declare  that,  according  to  the  testimony  of 
the  Gospel,  the  primacy  of  jurisdiction  was  im- 
mediately and  directly  promised  to  Blessed  Peter 
the  Apostle,  and  on  liim  conferred  by  Christ  the 
Lord.  For  ii  had  been  said  before  to  Simon: 
Thou  Shalt  be  called  Cephas,  and  afterwards  on 
occasion  of  the  confession  macie  by  him:  Thou 
art  the  Christ,  tho  Son  of  the  living  God,  it  was 
to  Simon  alone  that  the  Lord  addressed  the 
words:  Blessed  art  thou,  Simon  Bar-Jona,  be- 
cause flesh  and  blood  hath  not  revealed  it  to  thee, 
but  my  Father  who  is  in  Heaven.  And  I  say  to 
thee  that  thou  art  Peter;  and  upon  this  rock  I 
will  build  ray  Church,  and  the  gates  of  hell  shall 
not  prevail  against  it.  And  I  will  give  to  thee 
the  keys  of  the  kingdom  of  Heaven.  And  what- 
soever thou  Shalt  bind  upon  earth,  it  shall  be 
liound  also  in  heaven,  and  whatsover  thou  slialt 
loose  on  earth  it  shall  be  loosed  also  in  heaven. 
And  it  was  upon  Sin.\on  alone  tliat  Jesus  after 
His  resurrection  bestowed  tlie  jurisdiction  of 
Chief  Pastor  and  Ruler  over  all  His  fold  in  the 
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words:  Feed  my  lamliH:  fci'd  my  sheep.  At 
open  variuiice  with  this  clciir  doclrinc  of  Holy 
Srrlpturo  as  It  liiis  U'eii  fviT  underHtcxxl  by  the 
Cutholic  Chiirdi  are  the  pcrverst!  opinions  of 
those  wlio,  wliilc  they  distort  tlic  form  of  govern- 
ment estahlLshed  by  Clirist  tlie  Lord  in  His 
Cliureli,  deny  tliat  Peter  iu  his  single  person, 
preferably  to  all  the  other  Apostles,  whether 
taken  separately  or  togetlier,  was  endowed  by 
Christ  with  a  triie  and  jjroper  primaey  of  juris- 
dietiou;  or  of  those  who  assert  that  the  same 
primacy  was  not  bestowed  ininiediatt'Iy  and 
(lirertly  upon  Hlessed  Peter  himself,  but  upon 
the  Church,  and  through  the  Church  on  Peter  as 
her  ^Minister.  If  anyone,  therefore,  shall  say  that 
lilcsstfd  Peter  the  Apostle  was  not  appointed  the 
J'rinee  of  all  the  Apostles  and  the  visible  Head  of 
the  whole  Church  Alililant;  or  that  the  same 
directly  and  immediately  received  from  the  same 
Our  Lord  Jesus  Clirist  a  Primaey  of  honour  only, 
and  not  of  true  and  proper  jurisdiction;  let  him 
be  anathema. 

CifArTKK  n.  Oil  the  jyerpetiiation  of  the  prim- 
acy of  Peter  in  the  liomaii  J'ontiffn.  I'liat  which 
the  i'rince  of  Shejiherds  and  great  Shepherd  of 
the  sheep,  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord,  established  in 
the  person  of  the  Blessed  Apostle  Peter  to  secure 
the  i)eri)etual  welfare  and  liusting  good  of  the 
Church,  must,  by  the  same  institution,  neces- 
sarily remain  unceasingly  in  the  Church;  which, 
being  founded  upon  the  Kock,  will  stand  firm  to 
the  end  of  the  world.  For  none  can  doubt,  and 
it  is  known  to  all  ages,  that  the  holy  and  Blessed 
Peter,  the  Prince  and  Chief  of  the  Apostles,  the 
j)illar  of  the  faith  and  foimdation  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  who  received  the  keys  of  the  kingdom 
from  Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  Saviour  and 
Redeemer  of  the  race  of  man,  continues  up  to  the 
present  time,  and  ever  continues,  in  his  succes- 
sors the  Bisho])s  of  the  Holy  See  of  Home,  which 
was  founded  by  Him,  and  consecrated  by  His 
blood,  to  live  and  preside  and  judge.  Whence, 
wliosoever  succeeds  to  Peter  in  this  See,  does  by 
the  institution  of  Christ  Himself  obtain  the  Pri- 
macy of  Peter  over  the  whole  Cliurch.  The  dispo- 
sition made  by  Incarnate  Truth  therefore  re- 
mains, and  Blessed  Peter,  abiding  through  the 
strength. of  the  Hock  in  the  power  that  he  re- 
ceived, has  not  abandon  '  the  direction  of  the 
Church.  Wherefore  it  liis  at  all  times  been 
necessary  that  every  particular  Church  —  that  is 
to  Bay,  the  faithful  throughout  the  world  — 
should  agree  with  the  Roman  Chur(  i  i  on  account 
of  the  greater  authority  of  the  princedom  which 
this  has  received ;  that  all  being  associated  in  the 
unity  of  that  See  whence  the  rights  of  commun- 
ion spread  to  all,  as  members  iirthe  unity  of  the 
Head,  might  combine  to  form  one  connected 
body.  If,  then,  any  should  deny  that  it  is  by 
the  institution  of  Clirist  the  Lord,  or  by  divine 
right,  that  Blessed  Peter  should  have  a  perpetual 
line  of  successors  in  the  Primacy  over  the  Uni- 
versal Church,  or  that  the  Homaii  Pontiff  Is  the 
sueeesso'  of  Blessed  Peter  in  this  Primacy;  let 
him  be  anathema. 

CiiAi'TEU  HI.  On  the  force  and  chnrOrCter  of 
the  Primncji  of  the  Roman  Pontiff.  Wherefore, 
resting  on  iilaiii  testimonies  of  the  Sacred  Writ- 
ings, and  in  agreement  witli  both  the  plain  and 
express  decrees  of  our  predecessors,  the  Roman 
Pontiffs,  and  of  the  General  Councils,  We  renew 
the  dctiniliou  of  the  (Kcumenical  Council  of 
Florence,  in  virtue  of  which  all  the  faithful  of 


Christ  must  believe  that  the  Holy  Apostolic  See 
and  the  Itoman  Pontiff  possesses  the  Primacy 
over  the  whole  world,  and  that  the  lioinan  Pon- 
tiff is  tlio  successor  of  Blessed  Peter,  Prince  of 
the  Apostles,  and  is  true  Vicar  of  Christ,  and 
Head  of  the  whole  Church,  and  Father  and 
teacher  of  all  Christians;  and  that  full  power 
was  given  to  him  in  Blessed  Peter  to  rule,  feed, 
and  govern  the  Universal  Church  by  Jesus  Christ 
our  Lord :  as  is  also  contained  in  the  acts  of  the 
General  Councils  and  in  the  iiacrcd  Canons. 
Further  we  teach  and  declare  that  by  the  op- 
poiiitment  of  our  Lord  tlie  Uoman  Church  pos- 
sesses the  chief  ordinary  jurisdiction  over  all 
otlier  Churches,  ond  that  this  power  of  jurisdic- 
tion possessed  by  tlie  Roman  Pontiff  being  truly 
episcopal  is  immediate;  which  all,  both  pastors 
and  faithful,  both  individually  and  collectively, 
are  bound,  by  their  duty  of  hierarchical  submis- 
sion and  true  obedience,  to  obey,  not  merely  In 
matters  which  belong  to  faith  and  morals,  but 
also  in  those  that  appertain  to  the  discipline  and 
government  of  the  Church  throughout  the  world, 
so  that  the  Church  of  Christ  may  bo  one  flock 
under  one  supremo  pastor  through  the  preserva- 
tion of  unity  both  of  communion  ond  of  profes- 
sion of  the  same  faith  with  the  Roman  Pontiff. 
This  is  the  teaching  of  Catholic  truth,  from 
which  no  one  can  deviate  without  loss  of  faith 
and  of  salvation.  But  so  far  is  this  power  of  the 
Supreme  Pontiff  from  being  any  prejudice  to  the 
ordinary  power  of  episcopal  jurisdiction,  by 
which  the  Bishops  who  have  been  set  by  the 
Holy  Spirit  to  succeed  and  hold  the  place  of  the 
Apostles  feed  and  govern,  each  his  own  flock,  as 
true  Pastors,  that  tliis  episcopal  authority  is 
really  asserted,  strengthened,  and  protected  by 
the  supreme  and  universal  Pastor ;  in  accordance 
with  the  words  of  S.  tlregory  the  Great:  My 
honour  is  the  honour  of  the  whole  Church.  My 
honour  is  the  Ann  strength  of  my  Brethren.  I 
am  then  truly  honoured,  when  due  honour  is  not 
denied  to  each  of  their  number.  Further,  from 
tl'"s  supreme  power  posses.sed  by  the  Roman 
Pontiff  of  governing  the  Universal  Church,  it 
follows  that  he  has  the  right  of  free  commimica- 
tion  with  the  Pastors  of  the  whole  Church,  and 
with  their  flocks,  that  these  may  be  taught  and 
directed  by  him  in  tlie  way  of  salvation.  Where- 
fore we  condemn  and  reject  the  opinions  of  those 
who  hold  that  the  communication  between  this 
supreme  Head  and  the  Pastors  ond  their  flocks 
con  lawfully  be  impeded ;  or  who  represent  this 
communication  as  subject  to  the  will  of  the  secu- 
lar power,  so  as  to  maintain  that  whatever  Is 
done  by  the  Apostolic  See,  or  by  its  authority, 
cannot  have  force  or  value,  unless  it  be  conflnned 
by  the  assent  of  the  secular  power.  And  since 
by  the  divine  right  of  Apostolic  primacy,  the 
Roman  Pontiff  is  placed  over  the  Universal 
Church,  we  further  teach  and  declore  thot  he  is 
till!  supreme  judge  of  the  faithful,  and  that  in  all 
causes,  the  decision  of  which  belongs  to  the 
Church,  recourse  maybe  had  to  his  tribunal: 
and  that  none  may  meddle  with  the  judgment  of 
the  Apostolic  See,  the  authority  of  which  is 
greater  than  all  other,  nor  can  any  lawfully  de- 
part from  its  judgment.  Wherefore  they  depart 
from  the  right  course  who  assert  that  it  is  lawful 
to  appeal  from  the  judgments  of  the  Roman  Pon- 
tiffs and  an  QScumenical  Council,  as  to  an  author- 
ity higher  tlian  that  of  the  Roman  Pontiff.  If 
then  any  shall  say  that  the  Roman  Pontiff  has 
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the  offlco  merely  of  inspection  or  direction,  nnil 
not  full  luid  Bupreino  power  of  jurisdiction  over 
the  Universal  Cliurch,  not  nlono  in  things  which 
belong  to  faith  and  nioruls,  but  in  those  whicli 
relate  to  tlio  discipline  and  government  of  the 
Church  spread  tliroughout  tlie  world;  or  who 
assert  that  he  iwssesses  merely  the  principal  part, 
an(l  not  all  the  fulness  of  this  supreme  power ;  or 
that  this  power  which  he  enjoys  is  not  ordinary 
and  inmiediate,  both  over  each  and  all  the 
Churches  and  over  each  and  all  the  Pastors  and 
the  faithful ;  let  him  bo  anathema. 

CliAi'TEU  IV.  Concerning  tlie  infallible  teach- 
ing of  the  Roman  Pontiff.  Moreover  that  the 
8\ipremo  power  of  teaching  is  also  included  in  the 
Apostolic  Primacy,  which  the  lioman  Pontilf,  as 
successor  of  Peter,  Prince  of  tlie  Apostles,  enjoys 
over  the  whole  Church,  this  Holy  Sec  lias  always 
lield,  tlie  perpetual  practice  of  tlie  Church  at- 
tests, and  (Ecumenical  Councils  themselves  Lave 
declared,  especially  those  in  which  the  East  with 
the  West  met  in  the  union  of  faith  and  charity. 
For  tlie  Fathers  of  the  Fourth  Council  of  Con- 
stantinople, following  ill  the  footsteps  of  their 
j)redccessor9,  gave  forth  this  solemn  profession : 
The  first  condition  of  salvation  is  to  keep  the  rule 
of  the  true  faith.  And  because  tlio  sentence  of 
our  Lord  .Icsus  Christ  cannot  bo  passed  by,  who 
said:  Tliou  art  Peter,  and  upon  this  Hock  I  will 
build  my  Churcli,  these  things  which  have  been 
said  are  approved  by  events,  because  in  the 
Apostolic  See  the  Catholic  Religion  and  her  holy 
solemn  doctrine  has  always  been  kept  immacu- 
late. Desiring,  therefore,  not  to  be  in  tlie  least 
degree  separated  from  the  faith  and  doctrine  of 
tliat  See,  we  hope  that  we  may  deserve  to  bo  in 
the  one  communion,  wliich  the  Apostolic  See 
lireaches,  in  which  is  the  entire  and  true  solidity 
of  tlie  Christian  religion.  And,  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Second  Council  of  Lyons,  the 
Greeks  professed  that  the  Holy  Roman  Church 
enjoy  supreme  and  full  Primacy  and  preeminence 
over  tlie  whole  Catholic  Church,  which  it  truly 
and  humbly  acknowledges  that  it  has  received 
with  the  plenitude  of  power  from  our  Lord  Him- 
self in  the  person  of  blessed  Peter,  Prince  or 
Head  of  the  Apostles,  whose  successor  the  Roman 
Pontiff  is;  and  as  tlie  Apostolic  See  is  bound 
before  all  others  to  defend  the  truth  of  faith,  so 
also  if  any  questions  regarding  faith  shall  arise, 
tliey  must  be  defined  by  its  judgment.  Finally, 
tlie  Council  of  Florence  defliied :  That  the  Roman 
Pontiff  is  the  true  Vicar  of  Clirist,  and  the  Head 
of  the  whole  Church,  and  the  Father  and  Teacher 
of  all  Christians;  and  that  to  him  in  blessed 
Peter  was  delivered  by  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
the  full  power  of  feeding,  ruling,  and  governing 
♦he  wliole  Church.  To  satisfy  this  pastoral  duty 
our  predecessors  ever  made  unwearied  efforts 
that  tlie  salutary  doctrine  of  Christ  might  be  prop- 
agated among  all  the  nations  of  tlie  earth,  and 
witli  equal  care  watched  tliat  it  miglit  be  pre- 
served sincere  and  pure  where  it  had  been  re- 
ceived. Therefore  the  Bishops  of  the  whole 
world,  now  singly,  now  assembled  in  synod,  fol- 
lowing the  long-established  custom  of  Churches, 
and  the  form  of  the  ancient  rule,  sent  word  to 
this  Apostolic  See  of  those  dangers  wliich  sprang 
up  in  matters  of  faith,  that  there  especially  the 
losses  of  faith  might  be  repaired  where  faith  can- 
not feel  any  defect.  And  the  Roman  Pontiffs, 
according  to  the  exigencies  of  times  and  cir- 
cumstaaces,  sometimes  assembling  CEcumenical 


Councils,  or  asking  for  the  min(i  of  the  Church 
scattered  tliroughout  the  world,  sometimes  by 
particular  Synods,  sometimes  using  other  lielps 
which  Divine  Providence  supplied,  defined  as  to 
be  held  those  things  wliich  witli  the  help  of  God 
tliey  had  recognised  as  conformable  witli  the 
Sacred  Scriptures  and  Apostolic  Traditions.  For 
the  Holy  Spirit  was  not  iiromised  to  tlio  suc- 
cessors of  Peter  tliat  under  His  revelation 
they  might  make  known  new  doctrine,  but 
that  under  His  assistance  they  might  scrupu- 
lously koep  and  faithfully  e.xpounci  the  reve- 
lation v.r  deposit  of  faith  delivered  through 
the  Apostles.  And,  indeed,  all  the  venerable 
Fathers  have  enibniced,  and  the  holy  ortliodox 
Doctors  have  venerated  and  followe<l,  their  Apos- 
tolic doctrine ;  knowing  most  fully  that  this  See 
of  holy  Peter  remains  ever  free  from  all  blemish 
of  error,  according  to  the  divine  promise  of  the 
Lord  our  Saviour  made  to  the  Princes  of  His  dis- 
ciples :  I  have  prayed  for  thee  that  thy  faith  fail 
not,  and  thou,  at  length  converted,  confirm  tliy 
brethren.  This  gift,  then,  of  truth  and  never- 
failing  faith  was  conferred  by  Heaven  ujion 
Peter  and  his  successors  in  this  Cliair,  that  tliey 
might  perforin  their  high  ofllce  for  the  salvation 
of  all;  that  the  whole  Uock  of  Christ,  kept  away 
by  them  from  the  poisonous  food  of  error,  might 
be  nourislied  with  the  pasture  of  heavenly  doc- 
trine ;  that  the  occasion  of  schism  being  removed 
the  whole  Church  miglit  'le  kept  one,  and,  rest- 
ing on  its  foundation,  might  stand  firm  against 
tlie  gates  of  hell.  But  since  in  tliis  very  age,  in 
whicli  the  salutary  eftlcacy  of  the  Apostolic  ollice 
is  even  most  of  all  recjuired,  not  a  few  are  found 
who  take  away  from  its  authority.  We  judge  it 
altogether  necessary  solemnly  to  assert  the  pre- 
rogative which  the  only-begotten  Son  of  God 
vouchsafed  to  join  with  the  supreme  pastoral 
oflice.  Therefore  We,  faithfully  .idhering  to  the 
tradition  received  from  the  beginning  of  tlie 
Christian  faith,  for  the  glory  of  God  our  Saviour, 
the  exaltation  of  the  Uoniau  Catholic  Religion, and 
the  salvation  of  Christian  people,  witli  the  ap- 
probation of  the  Sacred  Council,  teach  and  define 
that  it  is  a  dogma  divinely  revealed :  that  the 
Roman  Pontiff,  when  he  speaks  ex  cathedrit,  tliat 
is,  when  in  discharge  of  tlie  ollice  of  Pastor  and 
Doctor  of  all  Christians,  by  virtue  of  his  supreme 
Apostolic  authority  he  deilnes  a  doctrine  regard- 
ing faith  or  morals  to  be  held  by  the  Universal 
Church,  by  the  divine  assistance  promised  to  him 
in  blesseil  Peter,  enjoys  that  infallibility  with 
which  the  divine  Redeemer  wislied  that  His 
Church  be  provided  for  defining  doctrine  regard- 
ing faith  or  morals ;  and  that  therefore  such  defi- 
nitions of  the  Roman  Pontiff  are  irreforiiiable  of 
themselves,  and  not  from  the  consent  of  the 
Church.  But  if  anyone — which  may  God  avert 
—  presume  to  contradict  this  Our  definition ;  let 
him  bo  anatlicma." 

A.  D.  1870. — End  of  the  Temporal  Sover- 
eignty.— Rome  made  the  capital  of  the  King- 
dom of  Italy. — The  Law  of  the  Papal  Guaran- 
tees. —  The  events  which  extinguished  the 
temporal  sovereignty  of  the  Pope  and  made 
Rome  the  capital  of  the  Kingdom  of  Italy  will 
be  found  narrated  under  Italy:  A.  D.  1870. 
"The  entry  of  the  Italian  troops  into  Rome,  and 
its  union  to  Italy  .  .  .  was  acquiesced  in  by  all  the 
powers  of  Europe,  both  Protestant  and  Roman 
Catholic.  The  French  Government  of  National 
Defence,  which  had  succeeded  to  power  after  the 
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full  of  llio  Sccoiul  Kmplrc,  cxprciMied  tliroujfli  M. 
Jiilcrt  Fiivrts  IliL-  .MinisItT  of  ForfiBii  AITuirx,  its 
desire  tlmt  the  Ilulians  should  do  wlmt  they 
liked,  mid  iivowed  lis  gymimthy  with  them.  .  .  . 
The  AiislrolIuiiKiirlan  Ciililiiet  wiis  iisked  by  the 
Pupid  (,'ourt  Id  protest  a>,'idii8t  the  oeciipiition  of 
Itonie.  To  this  the  Imperiiil  mid  Uoyul  Ooverii- 
nieiit  Biive  a  direet  refusiil,  iillenlng  aiiioiig  other 
reiisoriH  tlmt  '  It.s  exeelleiit  reliitlona  '  with  Italy, 
upon  which  It  Imd  'ciiuso  to  congnitiiliite  itself 
ever  Hliiee  reeoneiliiitioii  hud  beeu  clTecled  '  jirc- 
vented  its  aeeedlng  to  the  desire  of  the  Vatiean. 
.  .  .  The  Spnuisli  (iovernineiit  of  the  Itegency, 
which  succeeded  lo  that  of  Queen  Isabella, 
adopted  inueli  the  same  line  of  conduct ;  it  praised 
Blgiior  Viscoiiti-Venosta's  circular,  and  spoke  of 
the  '  wisp  and  prudent '  measures  it  proposed  to 
lidnpt  with  regard  to  the  Pope.  .  .  .  Baron 
d'Anethan,  at  that  time  Prime  .Minister  of  Bol- 
giuin,  who  was  the  leader  of  the  conservative  or 
clerical  party  in  tlie  country,  admitted  to  the 
Italian  Minister  at  Brussels:  'that  speaking 
strictly,  the  temporal  jxiwer  was  not,  in  truth, 
an  indispensable  necessity  to  the  Holy  Sec  for 
the  fullllment  of  Its  mission  in  the  world.'  As 
to  the  course  lielgium  would  take  the  Baron  said 
— '  If  Italy  has  a  territorial  dilHculty  to  discuss 
■with  the  Holy  See,  that  Is  a  matter  with  which 
Belgium  lius  nothing  to  do,  and  it  would  be  to 
disown  the  principles  on  which  our  existence  re- 
poses if  we  expressed  an  ojilnion  out  way  or  the 
other  on  the  subject.' .  .  .  The  Italian  Chamber 
elected  In  March,  1807,  was  dissolved,  and  on  the 
5th  December,  1870,  the  newly  elected  Parlia- 
ment met  In  Florence  for  the  last  time.  Among 
its  memners  now  sat  those  who  represented  Rome 
and  the  province,  in  which  it  is  situated.  The 
Bcssion  of  1871  was  occupied  with  the  necessary 
arrangements  for  the  transfer  of  the  capital  to 
Itome,  and  by  the  discussion  of  an  act  detining 
the  position  of  the  Pope  in  relatum  to  the  king- 
dom of  Italy.  The  labours  of  Parliament  re- 
sulted in  the  Law  of  the  Papal  Guarantees, 
which,  after  long  and  full  debate  in  both  Houses, 
received  the  royal  assent  on  the  13tU  of  3Tay, 
1871.     Its  provisions  rf  n  as  follows: 

Article  I. — The  person  of  the  Sovereign  Pon- 
tiff is  sacred  and  inviolable. 

Art.  II. — An  attack  (attentate)  directed  against 
the  person  of  the  Sovereign  Pontiff,  and  any  In- 
stigation to  commit  such  attack,  is  punishable  by 
the  same  penalties  os  those  established  in  the 
case  of  an  attack  directed  against  the  person  of 
the  king,  or  any  instigation  to  commit  such  an 
attack.  ()  nces  and  public  insults  committed 
directly  against  the  persca  of  the  Pontiff  by  dis- 
courses, acts,  or  by  the  njeans  indicated  in  the 
1st  article  of  the  law  on  the  press,  are  punishable 
by  the  penalties  established  by  the  19th  article  of 
tlie  same  law.  These  crimes  are  liable  to  public 
action,  and  are  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
court  of  assizes.  The  discussion  of  religious 
subjects  is  completely  free. 

Art.  III. — The  Italian  Government  renders 
throughout  the  territory  of  the  kingdom  royal 
honours  to  the  Sovereign  Pontiff,  and  maintains 
that  preeminence  of  honour  recognised  as  be- 
longing to  him  by  Catholic  princes.  The  Sover- 
eign Pontiff  has  power  to  keep  up  the  usual 
number  of  guards  attached  to  his  person,  and  to 
the  custody  of  the  palaces,  without  prejudice  to 
the  obligations  and  duties  resulting  to  such 
guards  from  the  actual  laws  of  the  kingdom. 


Art.  IV.— The  endowment  of  .%22.'i.00O  francs 
(lire  italianc)  of  yearly  rental  Is  retained  In  favour 
of  the  Holy  See.  With  this  sum,  which  is  equal 
to  that  lnscrll)ed  In  the  Uomaii  balance-sheet 
under  the  title,  '  Sacred  Apostolic  Palaces,  Sacred 
College,  Ecclesiastical  (Joiign^gatlons,  Secretary 
of  State,  and  Foreign  Diplomatic  Olllee,'  It  Is  in- 
tended to  provide  for  the  mainlenance  of  the 
Sovereign  Pontiff,  and  for  the  various  ecclesias- 
tleal  wants  of  the  Holy  See  for  ordinary  and  ex- 
traordinary inaintiinance,  and  for  the  keeping  of 
the  apostolic  palaces  and  their  dependenciea;  for 
the  |)ay,  gratilications,  and  pensions  of  the 
guards  of  whom  mention  Is  made  in  the  preced- 
ing article,  and  for  Jiose  attached  to  the  Pontifi- 
cal Court,  and  for  eventual  expenses;  also  for 
the  ordinary  maintenance  and  care  of  the  annexed 
museums  and  library,  and  for  the  pay,  stipends, 
and  pensions  of  those  employed  for  that  purpose. 
The  endowment  mentloneil  above  shall  be  In- 
scribed In  the  Great  Book  of  the  public  debt,  In 
form  of  perpetual  and  inalienable  revenue,  in  the 
name  of  the  Holy  See;  and  during  the  time  that 
the  .See  Is  vacant,  it  sliall  continue  to  be  paid,  In 
order  to  meet  all  the  needs  of  the  Uoman  Church 
during  that  Interval  of  time.  The  endowment 
shall  remain  exempt  from  any  species  of  govern- 
ment, communal,  or  provincial  tax ;  and  it  can- 
not lie  diminished  in  future,  even  In  the  case  of 
the  Italian  Government  resolving  ultimately  It- 
self to  assume  the  expenses  of  the  museums  and 
library. 

Art.  V. — The  Sovereign  Pontiff,  besides  the 
endowment  established  In  the  preceding  article, 
will  continue  to  have  the  use  of  the  apostolic 
palaces  of  the  Vatican  and  Lateran  with  all  the 
edillces,  gardens,  and  grounds  annexed  to  and 
dependent  on  them,  as  well  as  the  Villa  of  Castel 
Gondolfo  with  all  its  belongings  and  depen- 
dencies. The  said  palaces,  villa,  and  annexes, 
like  the  museums,  the  library,  and  the  art  and 
archieological  collections  there  existing,  are  in- 
alienable, arc  exempt  from  every  tax  or  impost, 
and  from  all  expropriation  on  the  ground  of 
public  utility. 

Art.  VI. — During  the  time  in  which  the  Holy 
See  is  vacant,  no  judiciary  or  political  authority 
shall  be  able  for  any  reason  whatever  to  place 
any  imi)ediment  or  limit  to  the  personal  liberty 
of  the  cardinals.  The  Government  provides  that 
the  meetings  of  the  Conclave  and  of  the  fficu- 
menlcal  Councils  shall  not  be  disturbed  by  any 
external  violence. 

Art,  VII. — No  olHclal  of  the  public  authority, 
nor  agent  of  the  jmblic  forces,  can  In  the  exer- 
cise of  his  peculiar  office  enter  into  the  palaces  or 
localities  of  habitual  residence  or  temporary  stay 
of  the  Sovereign  Pontiff,  or  in  those  in  which 
are  assembled  a  Conclave  or  fficumenical  Coun- 
cil, unless  authorised  by  the  Sovereign  Pontiff, 
by  the  Conclave,  or  by  the  Council. 

Art.  VIII. — It  is  forbidden  to  proceed  with 
visits,  perquisitions,  or  seizures  of  papers,  docu- 
ments, books,  or  registers  in  the  offices  and 
l)ontiflcal  congregations  invested  with  purely 
spiritual  functions. 

Art.  IX.— The  Sovereign  Pontiff  is  completely 
free  to  fulfil  all  th>i  functi-  us  of  his  spiritual 
ministry,  and  to  have  affixed  ..^  'he  doors  of  the 
basilicas  and  churches  of  Rome  aP  t'ic  acts  of  the 
said  ministry. 

Art.  X.— The  ecclesiastics  tvho,  by  reason  of 
their  office,  participate  in  Rome  In  the  sending 
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forth  of  the  acts  of  tlio  spiritual  mliiUtry  of  tlio 
Iloly  8co,  oro  not  subject  on  iiorount  of  thoso 
acts  to  any  molestation,  investigation,  or  act  of 
mnglstrnoy,  on  the  part  of  the  public  autlioritles. 
Kvcry  stranger  invested  witli  ccclpsinstical  otlleo 
in  Koine  cnjoyH  the  personal  guarantees  belong- 
ing to  Italian  citizens  in  virtue  of  the  laws  of  tho 
kingdom. 

Art.  XI.—  riio  envoys  of  foreign  governments 
to  the  Holy  See  enjoy  in  the  kingdom  all  the 
prerogatives  ami  innnuidtles  which  belong  to 
diplomatic  agents,  according  to  international 
right.  To  olfenccs  against  tliom  nro  extended 
the  penalties  inflicted  for  olTenccs  against  tlio 
envoys  of  foreign  powers  accredited  to  tho  Italian 
Government.  To  the  envoys  of  the  Holy  See  to 
foreign  Governinenis  are  assured  throughout  tho 
territory  of  the  kingdom  tho  accustomed  prerog- 
atives and  immunities,  according  to  tlio  same 
(International)  riglit,  in  going  to  and  from  tho 
place  of  their  mission. 

Art.  XII. — Tlie  Supreme  Pontilt  corresponds 
freely  with  tlio  Episcopate  and  with  all  tlio  Cath- 
olic world  witliout  any  interference  whatever  on 
the  part  of  tho  Italian  Government.  To  such 
end  ho  has  tho  faculty  of  establishing  in  tlio 
Vatican,  or  any  other  of  his  residences,  postal 
and  telegraphic  offices  worked  by  clerks  of  Ills 
own  appointment.  Tho  Poutilical  post-olHce 
will  lie  able  to  correspond  directly,  by  ineiins  of 
sealed  i)ackets,  with  tho  post-olllces  of  foreign 
administrations,  or  remit  its  own  correspondence 
to  tho  Italian  postoflices.  In  both  cases  tlio 
transport  of  despatches  or  correspondence  fur- 
nished ^vitli  the  official  Poutitical  stamp  will  bo 
exempt  from  every  tax  or  expense  as  regards 
Italian  territory.  Tlie  couriers  sent  out  in  tlio 
name  of  the  Hupreino  Pontill  are  placed  on  the 
same  footing  in  the  kingdom,  as  tiic  cabinet 
couriers  or  tliosc  of  foreign  government.  Tho 
Pontifical  telegraphic  office  will  be  placed  in 
communication  witli  tho  network  of  telegraphic 
lines  of  the  kingdom,  at  the  expense  of  the  State. 
Telegrams  transmitted  by  the  said  office  with 
the  authorised  designation  of  '  Pontifical '  will  be 
received  and  transmitted  with  tiie  privileges 
establislied  for  telegrams  of  State,  and  with  the 
exemption  in  the  kingdom  from  every  tax.  Tlie 
same  advantages  will  be  enjoyed  by  the  tele- 
grams of  tlie  Sovereign  Pontiff  or  those  which, 
signed  by  his  order  and  furnished  with  the  stamp 
of  tho  lloly  See,  shall  be  presented  to  any  tele- 
graphic office  in  the  kingdom.  Telegrams 
directed  to  the  Sovereign  Pontill  shall  be  exempt 
from  charges  upon  tliose  who  send  them. 

Art.  XIII. — In  tho  city  of  Rome  and  in  the  six 
suburban  sees  tlie  seminaries,  academies,  col- 
leges, and  other  Catholic  institutions  founded 
for  the  education  and  culture  of  ecclesiastics, 
shall  continue  to  depend  only  on  the  Holy  See, 
witliout  any  Interference  of  the  scliolastic  author- 
ities of  tlie  kingdom. 

Art.  XIV. — Every  special  restriction  of  the 
exercise  of  the  right  of  meeting  on  the  part  of 
the  members  of  the  Catholic  clergy  is  abolished. 

Art.  XV.  —  The  Qovernnieut  renounces  its 
right  of  a,>ostolic  legateship  (legazia  apostolica) 
in  Sicily,  and  also  its  right,  throughout  tlie  king- 
dom, (jf  nomination  or  presentation  in  tlie  colla- 
tion of  the  greater  benefices.  The  bishops  shall 
not  he  required  to  make  oath  of  allegiance  to  the 
king.  The  greater  and  lesser  benefices  cannot 
be  conferred  except  on  citizens  of  tlie  kingdom. 


save  in  tho  case  of  the  city  of  Home,  and  of  tho 
suburban  gees.  No  innovation  is  made  tcmcliing 
the  presentation  to  benefices  under  royal  patron- 
age. 

Art.  XVI.  —  The  royal  'exequatur'  and 
'placet,' and  every  other  form  of  Government 
assent  for  the  publicatiim  and  (  xcciition  of  acts 
of  ecclesiastical  authority,  are  abollsiied.  How- 
ever, until  such  time  as  may  be  otlierwise  pro- 
vided in  tho  siiecial  law  of  which  Art.  XVIII. 
speaks,  the  acts  of  these  (ecclesiastical)  authori- 
ties which  concern  tlie  destination  of  ecclcsiastl- 
ciil  property  and  the  provisions  of  tlie  major  and 
minor  iieneficcs,  excepting  thoso  of  the  city  of 
Home  and  the  suburban  sees,  remain  subject  to 
tlio  royal  'exeiinatur'  and  'placet.'  Tho  enact- 
ments of  tho  civil  law  with  regard  to  tlii!  creation 
and  to  tlio  modes  of  existence  of  ecclesiastical 
Institutions  and  of  their  property  remain  unal- 
ter(!d. 

Art.  XVII. — In  matters  siiiritual  and  of  spiri- 
tual discipline,  no  appeal  is  adniitted  against  acts 
of  tho  ecclesiastical  authorities,  nor  is  any  aid  on 
tho  part  of  tlie  civil  autliorily  recognised  as  duo 
to  such  acts,  nor  is  it  acconied  to  them.  Tho 
recognising  of  tlic  Judicial  elTeets,  in  these  as  in 
every  other  act  of  these  (ecclesiastical)  authorities, 
rests  with  tlie  civil  jurisdiction.  However,  such 
acts  are  witliout  effect  if  contrary  to  tho  laws  of 
the  State,  or  to  public  order,  or  if  damaging  to 
]>rivato  rights,  and  are  subjected  to  the  penal 
laws  if  they  constitute  a  crime. 

Art.  XVIII.— An  ulterior  law  will  provide  for 
the  reorganisation,  tlie  preservation,  and  tho 
administration  of  the  ecclesiastical  property  of 
the  kingdom. 

Art.  XIX. — As  regards  all  matters  which  form 
part  of  the  present  law,  everything  now  existing, 
in  so  far  as  it  may  be  contrary  to  this  law,  ceases 
to  have  effect. 

The  object  of  this  law  was  to  carry  out  still 
further  than  had  yet  been  done  the  princii)le  of 
a  '  free  Churcli  in  a  free  State,' by  giving  the 
Church  unfettered  power  in  all  spiritual  matters, 
while  placing  all  temporal  power  in  the  hands  of 
the  State.  .  .  .  The  Pope  and  his  advisers  simply 
protested  against  all  that  was  done.  Pius  IX. 
shut  himself  up  in  the  Vatican  and  declare<l  him- 
self a  prisoner.  In  tlie  meanwhile  the  practical 
transfer  of  the  capital  from  Florence  was  ef- 
fected."—J.  W.  Probyn,  Itali/,  1815  to  1878,  ch. 
11. — The  attitude  towards  the  Italian  Govern- 
ment assumed  by  the  Papal  Court  in  1870,  and 
since  maintained,  is  indicated  by  the  following, 
quoted  from  a  work  wrilten  in  sympathy  with 
it:  "  Pius  IX.  had  refused  to  treat  with  or  in 
any  way  recognize  tlio  new  masters  of  Home. 
Tlie  Law  of  Guarantees  adopted  by  the  Italian 
Parliament  granted  liim  a  revenue  in  compensa- 
tion for  tlie  broad  territories  of  ivliich  he  had 
been  despoiled.  He  refused  to  touch  a  single 
lira  of  it,  and  preferred  to  rely  upon  the  gener- 
osity of  his  children  in  every  land,  rather  than  to 
become  the  pensioner  of  those  who  had  stripped 
him  of  his  civil  sovereignty.  His  last  years  were 
spent  within  the  boundaries  of  the  Vatican 
l)alace.  He  could  not  have  ventured  to  appear 
])ublicly  in  the  city  without  exposing  himself  to 
tlie  insults  of  the  mob  on  tlie  one  hand,  or  on  the 
other  calling  forth  demonstrations  of  loyalty, 
which  would  have  been  made  the  pretext  for 
stern  military  repression.  Nor  could  he  have 
accepted  in  the  streets  of  Rome  the  protccfion  of 
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the  agcnU  of  thot  vcrv  powtr  uBalnat  whoM 
prffM^iiff  III  till!  city  111!  fin(l  never  ceimeii  t(>  pro- 
teHt.  TliiiH  it  wiiN  thiit  riim  IX.  beeiiine,  prae- 
tically.  II  prlwinir  In  liU  own  piiliici!  of  llie  Viitl- 
cnn.  '  He  liiiil  not  \"UH  to  wiilt  for  evidence  of 
till-  litter  lioll<pwness  of  the  Ho-ralled  Law  of 
(JiiariinleeH.  Tlic  e.Mendion  to  Home  of  the  law 
Hupp'  hhIiij;  the  religious  onlerH,  the  Hclzuru  of 
tho  l...iian  CollcKe,  the  project  for  the  expropri- 
ation of  the  property  of  the  Propanuiidu  Itself, 
were  ho  many  proofs  of  the  Hpirit  In  which  the 
new  rulers  of  Koine  Interpreted  their  pled^cM, 
that  the  clmnj?e  of  );overnnient  Hhoiild  not  in  any 
way  prejudice  tlie  t'liurch  or  tlie  Holy  See  In  Its 
adnilnistralion  of  the  Church.  .  .  .  The  very 
nil»fortunes  and  dilllcullles  of  the  Holy  Heo  drew 
doner  the  hoiulH  that  united  tlie  (.'athoiic  world 
to  Its  centre.  The  Vatican  bccarau  a  centre  of 
nllKriiiiage  to  an  extent  that  it  had  never  lioen 
before  in  all  Its  long  history,  and  this  movement 
Itt'ftun  under  I'ius  IX.  has  continued  and  gath- 
ered strength  under  Leo  XIII.,  until  at  length  It 
has  provoked  the  netively  hostile  opposition  of 
tlie  intrudeii  government.  Twice  during  Ills  last 
years  Plus  IX.  found  himself  the  centre  of  a 
world-wide  demonstration  of  loyalty  and  affec- 
tion, lirat  on  .June  lOtli,  1871,  when  ho  celebrated 
the  twentylifth  anniversary  of  his  coronation, 
the  first  of  all  the  Popes  who  had  ever  reigned 
beyond  the  '  years  of  Peter; '  and  again  on  Juno 
Urd,  tHT7,  when,  surrounded  by  the  bisliops  and 
pilgrims  of  all  nations,  he  kept  the  jubilee  of  his 
episcopal  consecration.  .  .  .  Pius  IX.  was  des- 
tined to  outlive  Victor  Emmanuel,  as  he  had 
outlived  Napoleon  III.  .  .  .  Victor  Emmanuel 
died  on  .lanuary  Otii,  Pius  IX.  on  February  flth 
[1870].  ...  It  had  been  the  hope  of  the  Revolu- 
tion that,  however  stubbornly  Pius  IX.  might 
refuse  truce  or  compromise  witli  the  new  order 
of  things,  his  succes.sor  would  i)rove  to  be  a  man 
of  more  yielding  disposition.  The  death  of  tliu 
Pope  had  occurred  somewhat  unexpectedly. 
Though  ho  had  been  ill  in  the  autumn  of  1877, 
at  the  New  Year  he  seemed  to  hiivc  recovered, 
and  there  was  every  expectation  that  his  life 
would  be  prolonged  for  at  least  some  months. 
The  news  of  his  death  came  at  a  moment  when 


tho  Italian  Government  wn«  fully  occupied  with 
tlie  changes  that  followed  the  accession  of  a  new 
king,  and  when  the  diplomatiHls  of  lOurope  were 
more  interested  In  the  settlement  of  the  condi- 
tions rif  peace  between  France  and  Oerniany 
than  in  schemes  for  Intluencing  tlie  eonclavu. 
Before  tlie  enemies  of  the  Church  had  time  to 
coiiei^rt  any  hostile  plans  of  action,  the  cardlnalB 
had  assembled  at  the  Vatican  and  had  eliosen  as 
Supreme  Pontllf,  Cardinal  Peed,  the  Ai'chbisliop 
of  Perugia.  He  assumed  the  naiiu!  of  Leo  XIII., 
a  name  now  honoured  not  only  within  the  Cath- 
olic Church,  but  througliout  the  whole  dviiixed 
world.  .  .  .  The  tlrst  public  utterances  of  tlio 
new  Pope  shattered  the  hopes  of  the  usurpers. 
He  had  taken  up  the  standard  of  tlie  (.'hurch's 
rights  from  the  hands  of  his  predecessor,  and  ho 
showed  himself  as  uncompromising  as  ever  Plus 
IX.  had  Iven  on  the  question  of  the  indepen- 
dence of  the  Holy  See,  and  its  effective  guariuiteo 
in  tho  (;ivil  Sovereignty  of  tho  Supremo  Pontiff. 
The  hope  that  tlie  Homan  Question  would  bo 
solved  liy  a  surrender  on  the  part  of  Leo  XIII. 
of  all  that  Pius  IX.  had  contended  for,  has  been 
long  since  abandoned  by  even  tlio  most  optimist 
of  tho  Italian  party."— Chovallor  O'Clery,  The 
Makiiir/  of  Hull/,  eh.  20. 

A.  D.  1873-1887.— The  Culturlcampf  in  Ger- 
many.—The  "May  Laws"  and  tneir  repeal. 
SeoOKUMANY:  A.  1).  1873-1887. 

A.  D.  1878.- Election  of  Leo  XIIT. 

A.  D.  1891.— Disestablishment  of  the  Church 
in  Brazil.     Sec  Uiiazil:  A.  D.  1880-1801. 

A.  D.  1892. — Mission  of  an  Apostolic  Dele- 
gate to  the  United  Stctes  of  Am'^rica.—  In 
October,  1802,  Slousiguor  Francisco  Katolli  ar- 
rived in  the  United  States,  commissioned  by  tho 
Pope  as  "Apostolic  Delegate,"  with  powers  de- 
.scribed  in  the  lolluwing  terms;  "  '  We  command 
all  whom  it  concerns,'  says  the  Head  of  the 
Church,  'to  recogiiize  in  you,  as  Apostolic  Dele- 
gate, the  suprcmt  power  of  the  delegating  Pon- 
tiff, Wo  command  that  they  give  you  aid,  con- 
currence and  obedionco  in  all  things;  that  they 
receive  with  reverence  your  salutary  admoni- 
tions and  orders.'  " — Forum,  May,  1803  (».  l.'j,  p. 
278). 


PAPAGOS,  The.  See  American  Auokiqi- 
N'Ks:  Pi.M.\N  Famii.v,  and  Piikhi.oh. 

PAPAL  GUARANTEES,  Law  of  the. 
See  Papacy:  A.  D.  1870. 

PAPAL  STATES.  See  States  of  tub 
Cmufcn;  a'.so  Pai'acy. 

PAPER  BLOCKADE.  See  Blockade, 
Papkh. 

PAPER  MONEY.  See  Moniv  and  Bank- 
ing. 

PAPHLAGONIANS,  The.— A  people  who 
anciently  inlmbited  tlio  southern  coast  of  the. 
Euxiue,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Kizil-Irmak  to 
Capo  Baba.— G.  Kawlinson,  l<\te  Gmtt  Moimr- 
ehies:  Peimi,  eh.  l.—  Paphlagonia  formed  part, 
in  succession,  of  the  dominions  of  Lydia,  Persia, 
Pontus,  Bithynia,  and  Rome,  but  was  often  gov- 
erned by  local  princes. 

PAPIN,  Inventions  of.  See  Steam  Engine: 
The  iiEorNNiNGs. 

PAPINEAU  REBELLION,  The.  See 
Canada:  A.  D.  1837-1838. 

PAPUANS,  The.— "la  contrast  to  the  Poly- 
nesians, botli  m  color  of  skin  and  shape  of  skull, 
are  the  crispy-haired  black  dolichocephalic  Pap- 


uans, whose  centre  is  in  the  large  and  little-known 
island  of  Now  Guinea,  from  whence  they  spread 
ov  ;r  tho  neighboring  islands  to  tho  southeast, 
tho  Louisades,  New  Caledonia,  New  Britain,  Sol- 
omon Islands,  Queen  Charlotte  Islands,  New 
Hebrides,  Loyalty,  and  Fiji  Islands.  Turning 
now  to  the  nortliward,  a  similar  black  race  is 
found  in  tho  Eta  or  Ita  of  the  Philippenes  (Ne- 
gritos of  llio  Spanish),  whom  Meyer,  Semper, 
Peschel,  and  Ilellwald  believe  to  bo  closely  al- 
lied to  the  true  Papuan  typo ;  and  in  the  interiors 
of  Sumatra,  Borneo,  Celebes,  and  Gilolo,  and  in 
the  mountains  of  Malacca,  and  at  lost  in  tlio  An- 
daman Islands,  we  find  peoples  closely  related ; 
and  following  Peschel,  we  may  divide  tho  whole 
of  the  eastern  blacks  (excepting  of  course  the 
Australians)  into  Asiatic  and  Australasian  Pap- 
uans; tho  latter  inhabiting  Now  Guinea  and  the 
islands  mentioned  to  tho  south  and  east.  In 
other  of  the  islands  of  the  South  Seas  traces  of  a 
black  race  arc  to  be  found,  but  so  mingled  with 
Polynesian  and  JIalay  as  to  render  tliem  fit  sub- 
jects for  treatment  under  the  chapters  on  those 
races.  The  name  Papua  comes  from  the  Malay 
word  papuwah,  crispy-Laired,  and  is  tho  name 
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which  thn  Mnlnys  npply  to  their  blnck  noljthbors. 
Ill  New  Oiiineii,  the  centre  of  tlie  Pnpimns,  the 
iiiime  1»  not  known,  nnr  have  the  (lllTcrent  trilics 
any  romnion  name  for  theniMelves.  In  l)(«ly, 
(onfcirniatlonof  Hkull,  anil  in  general  appearance 
Iho  Papinina  present  ii  very  close  reHcniblance  to 
the  African  negroes,  and  nlTonl  a  stroiia  contmst 
to  the  nelghhoruiK  Polynesians." — J.  S.  Kingsley, 
eil.,  Tfie  Sl(tn(l(tril[nowMlUd  T/ie  Ilieemde],  Nat- 
ural UiKtory,  V.  fl,  /).  43. 

Also  in:  A.  H.  Wallaee,  The.  }f<diiji  Archi- 
wliii/ii,  ch.  40. 

PARABOLANI  OF  ALEXANDRIA,  The. 
— "  The  '  paraholanl '  of  Alexandria  were  a  char- 
itable corporation,  Instltnted  during  the  plague 
of  Qalllenug,  to  visit  the  sick  aiul  to  bury  the 
dead.  Thoy  gradually  enlarged,  abused,  and 
sold  the  privileges  of  their  order.  Their  outra- 
geous conduct  under  the  reign  of  Cyril  [as  pr.trl- 
.irch  of  Alexandrlul  provo.ied  the  emperor  to 
deprive  the  patriarch  of  t'lelr  nomination  and  to 
restrain  their  number  to  live  or  six  hundred. 
Bu.  .hfSii  restraints  were  transient  and  InelTec- 
tup'." — E.  Qlhbon,  Df.'ineand  Fall  of  the  Iloitum 
Em     'e,  eh.  il,  footnote. 

A  „oin;  J.  Bingham,  Antiq.  of  the  Christ.  Ch., 
Ilk:  3.  rli.  0. 

PARACELSUS.  See  Mkdical  Science: 
IOth  Ckntuuy. 

« 

PARAGUAY  :  The  name.— "  Do  Azani  tells 
us  that  the  river  Paraguay  derives  Its  name  from 
the  Payaguas  tribe  of  Indians,  who  were  the 
varlicst  navigators  on  Its  waters.  Som';  writers 
deduce  the  origin  of  its  title  fron  ..a  Indian 
cacique,  called  Paragualo,  but  Azara  says,  this 
latter  word  has  no  slgnllication  in  any  known 
idiom  of  the  Indians,  and  moreover  there  is  no 
record  of  a  cacique  ever  having  borne  tliat 
name." — T.  J.  Ilutcldnson,  The  Parana,  p.  44. 

The  aboriginal  inhabitants.  8ce  Ameuican 
AiiouKiiNKs:  Pampas  Tkuiks,  and  Tun. 

A.  D.  1515-1557. —  Discovery  and  explora- 
tion of  La  Plata. — Settlement  and  early  years 
of  the  peculiar  colony. — The  Kio  de  la  Plata,  or 
Kivcr  of  Silver,  was  discovered  in  1515  by  the 
Spanish  explorer,  Juan  de  Soils,  who  landed  In- 
cautiously and  was  killed  by  the  natives.  In 
1510  this  "Sweet  Sea,"  as  Soils  called  it,  was 
visited  again  by  Magellan,  in  the  course  of  the 
voyage  which  made  known  the  great  strait  which 
bears  his  name.  The  first,  however,  to  ascend 
the  important  tiver  for  any  distance,  and  to  at- 
tempt the  establishing  of  Spanisli  settlements 
upon  it,  was  Sebastian  Cabot,  in  1588,  after  ho 
had  become  chief  pilot  to  the  king  of  Spain.  He 
sailed  up  the  majestic  stream  to  the  junction  of 
the  Paraguay  and  the  Parana,  and  then  explored 
both  channels,  in  turn,  for  long  distances  beyond. 
"Cabot  passed  the  following  two  years  in 
friendly  relations  with  the  Quaranis,  in  whose 
silver  ornaments  originated  the  name  of  La 
Plata,  and  thence  of  the  Argentine  Republic,  tlie 
name  having  been  applied  by  Cabot  to  the 
stream  now  called  the  Paraguay.  That  able  and 
sagacious  man  now  sent  to  Spam  two  of  bis  most 
trusted  followers  with  an  account  of  Paraguay 
and  its  resource!,  and  to  seek  the  authoWty  and 
reinforcements  requisite  for  their  acquisition. 
Their  request  was  favourably  received,  but  so 
tardily  acted  on  that  in  despair  tlie  distinguished 
navigator  quitted  the  region  of  his  discoveries 
after  a  delay  of  five  years."    lu  1534,  the  enter- 


prise abandoned  by  Cabot  was  taken  up  bv  a 
wealthy  Spanish  courtier,  Don  Petlro  do  .>fen- 
do/.a,  who  ri'celvcd  large  powers,  and  who  lltted 
out  r.n  expt'dition  of  8,()IM)  men,  with  100  liorses, 
taking  with  Idm  eight  i)rlcsts.  Proceeding  but 
a  hundred  mlh's  up  the  Plata,  Mendoza  fiiumh'd 
a  town  on  Its  southwestern  shore,  which.  In 
compliment  to  the  line  climate  of  the  region,  ho 
named  Huenos  Ayres.  As  long  as  they  kept  at 
peace  with  the  natives,  these  adventurers  fared 
well ;  but  when  war  iiroko  out,  as  It  did  ere  lor  j, 
they  were  reduced  to  great  straits  for  '  .3. 
Mendoza,  broken  down  with  disappointments 
ond  hardships,  resigned  his  powers  to  his  lieu- 
tenant, Ajolas,  and  sailed  for  home,  but  died  on 
tlie  way.  Ayolas,  with  part  of  his  followers, 
ascended  to  a  point  on  the  Par.vguay  some  dis- 
tance above  its  junction  with  the  Parana,  where 
ho  founded  a  new  city,  calling  It  Asuncion. 
This  was  in  15(17;  and  Ayolas  peri  ihed  that  same 
year  In  an  attemi)t»lo  make  his  way  overland  to 
Peru.  The  survivors  of  the  colony  were  left  In 
command  of  an  ollleer  named  Irala,  who  proved 
to  be  a  most  capable  man.  The  settlement  at 
Uuenos  Ayres  was  abandoned  and  all  concen- 
trated at  Asuncion,  wlieru  they  luiinbered  OOO 
souls.  In  1543  they  were  joined  by  a  new  party 
of  400  adventurers  from  Spain,  who  canio  out 
with  Cabeza  de  Voca  —  a  hero  of  strange  adven- 
tures In  Florida  —  now  appointed  Adelantado  of 
La  Plata.  Cabeza  do  Vaca  had  landed  with  part 
of  his  forces  on  the  Brazilian  coast,  at  a  point 
eastward  from  Asuncion,  and  boUlly  marched 
across  country,  making  an  important  exploration 
and  estaOiisliing  friendly  relations  witli  the 
Quaranis.  But  ho  was  net  successful  in  ids  gov- 
ernment, and  the  discontented  colonists  sum- 
uiarily  deposed  him,  siiipping  him  oil  to  Spain, 
with  charges  against  liim,  and  restoring  Irala  to 
the  command  of  their  affairs.  Tins  irregularity 
seems  to  have  been  winked  at  by  the  home  au- 
thorities, and  Irala  was  scarcely  Interfered  with 
for  a  number  of  years.  "The  favourable  reports 
which  had  reached  Spain  of  the  climate  and 
capabilities  of  Paraguay  were  such  as  to  divert 
thitlier  many  enugrants  who  would  otherwise 
have  turned  tiieir  faces  toward  -Mexico  or  Peru. 
It  was  tlie  constant  endeavour  of  Iraln  to  level 
the  distinctions  which  separated  tlie  Spaniards 
from  the  natives  and  to  encourage  intermarriages 
between  them.  This  policy,  in  tlio  course  of 
time,  led  to  a  marked  result, — namely,  to  that 
singular  combination  of  outward  civilization  and 
of  primitive  simplicity  ".vhich  was  to  be  found 
in  the  modern  Paraguayan  race  until  it  was  an- 
nihilated under  the  younger  Lopez.  .  .  .  Irala, 
in  fact,  created  a  nation.  The  colony  under  his 
administration  became  numerous  and  wealthy. 
...  He  was  the  life  and  soul  of  the  colony,  and 
his  death,  which  occurred  in  1557  at  the  village 
of  Ita,  near  Asuncion,  when  no  had  attained  the 
age  of  70  years,  was  lamented  alike  by  Spaniards 
and  Guaranis.  .  .  .  The  Spaniards  brouglit  with 
them  few  if  ony  women,  and  if  a  certain  propor- 
tion of  Spanish  ladies  arrived  later  they  were 
not  in  sufficient  numbers  to  affect  the  general 
rule,  which  was  that  the  Spanish  settlers  were 
allied  to  Quarani  wives.  Thus  was  formed  the 
modern  mixed  Paraguayan  race.  In  a  very  short 
time,  .herefore,  by  means  of  the  ties  of  relation- 
ship, a  strong  sympathy  grew  up  between  the 
Spaniards  and  the  Guaranis,  or  those  of  Guarani 
blood,  and  a  recognition  of  this  fact  formed  the 
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bftsia  of  the  plan  of  government  founded  by  the 
greut  Iraln.  The  lot,  of  the  natives  of  Paraguay, 
as  compared  with  tlie  natives  of  the  otlicr  Span- 
ish dominions  in  tlio  New  World,  was  far  from 
Ixiing  a  hard  one.  '•^herc!  were  no  mines  to  work. 
The  Spnnianis  came  there  to  settle,  rather  than 
to  ama.ss  fortunes  with  whicli  to  return  to  Eu- 
ropi!.  The  country  was  abundantly  fertile,  and 
such  wealth  as  the  Spaniards  might  amass  con- 
sisted in  the  produce  of  tlieir  lields  or  the  in- 
crease of  their  herds,  which  were  amply  suflicient 
to  support  them.  Consequently,  all  they  re- 
quired of  the  natives,  for  the  most  part,  was  a 
motlerate  amount  of  service  as  labourers  or  as 
herdsmen." — R.  G.  Watson,  S/uinish  and  Portu- 
gxwie  iSouth  Am.,  v.  1,  ch.  5  ami  10. 

Also  in:  R.  Southev,  Hint,  of  Brazil,  r.  1,  ch. 
2-3,  5-7,  and  11.— R.  Diddle,  Memoir  of  8.  Cabot, 
eh.  10-23.— Father  Charlevoi.v,  Ilist.  of  Para- 
gun;/,  Ilk.  1-3. 

A.  D.  1608-1873. — The  rule  of  the  Jesuits. 
— The  Dictatorship  of  Dr.  Francia  and  of  Lo- 

gez  I.  and  Lopez  II. — Disastrous  War  vrith 
irazil. — "Under  Spanisli  rule,  from  'he  early 
part  of  the  10th  century  as  a  remote  dependency 
of  Peru,  and  subsequently  of  Buenos  Ayres, 
Paraguay  had  been  ulmost  entirely  abandoned 
to  tlie  .lesuits  [see  Jesuits:  A.  D.  1542-1040]  as 
a  virgin  jfround  on  which  to  try  the  experiment 
of  their  idea  of  a  theocratic  government.  The 
Loyola  Brethren,  first  brought  in  in  1008,  bap- 
tized the  Indian  tribes,  built  towns,  founded 
missions  [and  communities  of  converts  called 
Reductions,  meaning  that  they  had  been  reduced 
Into  the  Christian  faith],  gave  the  tamed  savages 
pncific,  industrious,  and  passively  obedient  hab- 
its, married  them  by  wholesale,  bidding  the 
youth  of  the  two  sexes  stand  up  in  opposite 
rows,  and  saving  them  the  trouble  of  a  choice 
by  pointing  out  to  every  Jack  his  Jenny ;  drilled 
and  marshalled  them  to  tbeir  daily  tasks  in  pro- 
cessions and  at  the  sound  of  the  church  bells, 
headed  by  holy  images;  and  in  their  leis'.rc 
hours  amused  them  with  Church  ceremonies  and 
any  amount  of  music  and  dancing  and  merry- 
making. They  allowed  each  family  a  patch  of 
ground  and  a  grove  of  banana  and  other  fruit 
trees  for  tlieir  sustenance,  while  they  claimed  the 
whole  bulk  of  the  land  for  themselves  as  '  God's 
patrimony,'  bidding  those  well-disciplined  dev- 
otees save  their  souls  by  slaving  with  their 
bodies  in  behalf  of  their  ghostly  masters  and  in- 
structors. With  the  whole  labouring  population 
under  control,  these  holy  men  soon  waxed  so 
strong  as  to  aw;  into  subjection  the  few  white 
settlers  whose  estates  dated  from  the  conquest ; 
and  by  degrees,  extending  their  sway  from  the 
country  into  the  towns,  and  even  into  the  capi- 
tal, Asuncion,  they  set  themselves  above  all 
civil  and  ecclesiastical  authority,  snubbing  the 
intendente  of  the  province  and  worrying  the 
bishop  of  the  diocese.  Driven  away  by  a  fresh 
outburst  of  popular  passions  in  1731,  and 
brought  back  four  years  later  by  the  strong 
hand  of  the  Spanish  Government,  they  made 
common  cause  with  it,  truckled  to  the  lay  pow- 
ers whom  they  had  set  at  naught,  and  shared 
with  them  the  good  things  which  they  had  at 
first  enjoyed  undivided.  All  this  till  the  time 
of  the  general  crusade  of  the  European  jjowers 
against  their  order,  when  they  had  to  depart 
from  Paraguay  as  well  as  from  all  other  Spanish 
dominions  in  1707.     In  the  early  part  of  the 


present  century,  when  the  domestic  calamities 
of  Spain  determined  a  general  collapse  of  her 
power  in  the  American  colonir*;,  Paraguay 
raised  its  ery  for  independence,  and  constituted 
itself  into  a  separate  Republic  in  1811.  But, 
althotigh  tlie  i)arty  of  emancipation  was  the 
strongest  and  seized  the  reins  of  government, 
there  were  still  many  among  the  citizens  who 
clung  to  their  connection  with  the  mother  coun- 
try, and  these  were  known  as  Peninsulares;  and 
there  were  many  more  who  favoured  the  scheme 
of  a  federal  union  of  Paraguay  with  the  Repub- 
lics of  the  Plate,  and  these  went  by  the  name  of 
Portenos,  owing  to  the  importance  they  at- 
tached to  the  dependence  of  their  country  on 
Buenos  Ayres  (the  puerto  or  harbour),  the  only 
outlet  as  well  as  the  natural  head  of  the  projected 
confederation  [see  Aiigentine  Republic  :  A.  1). 
1580-1777].  All  these  dissenters  were  soon  dis- 
posed of  by  the  ruthless  energy  of  one  man,  Juan 
Gaspar  Rodriguez,  known  under  the  name  of  Dr. 
Francia.  This  man,  the  son  of  a  Slamaluco, 
or  Brazilian  half-caste,  with  Indian  blood  'n 
his  veins,  a  man  of  stern,  gloomy  and  truculent 
character,  with  a  mixture  of  scepticism  and  sto- 
icism, was  one  of  those  grim,  yet  grotesque, 
heroes  according  to  Mr.  Carlyle's  heart  whom  it 
is  now  the  fashion  to  call  'Saviours  of  society.' 
A  Doctor  of  Divinity,  issuing  from  the  Jesuit 
seminary  at  Cordova,  but  practising  law  at 
Asuncion,  he  made  his  way  from  the  Municipal 
Council  to  the  Consular  dignity  of  the  New  Re- 
])ublic.  and  assumed  a  Dictatorship,  which  laid 
the  country  at  his  discretion  .  .  .  (1814-1840), 
wielding  the  most  unbounded  power  till  his 
death,  at  the  advanced  age  of  83.  With  a  view, 
or  under  pretext  of  stifiing  discontent  and  baflling 
conspiracy  within  and  warding  off  intrigue  or 
aggression  from  withou',  he  rid  himself  of  his 
colleagues,  rivals,  and  opponents,  by  wholesale 
executions,  imprisonments,  proscriptions,  and 
confiscatious,  and  raised  a  kind  of  Chinese  wall 
all  round  the  Paraguayan  territory,  depriving  it 
of  all  trade  or  intercourse,  and  allowing  no  man 
to  enter  or  quit  his  dominions  without  an  ex- 
press permission  from  1  imself.  Francia's  ab- 
solutism was  a  monoraai  ia,  though  there  was 
something  like  method  i  1  his  madness.  There 
were  faction  and  civil  str  fe  and  military  rule  iu 
Paraguay  for  about  a  twelvemonth  after  his 
death.  In  the  erd,  a  new  Constitution,  new 
Consuls  —  one  of  wliom,  Carlos  Antonio  Lopez, 
a  lawyer,  took  upon  himself  to  modify  the  Char- 
ter in  a  strictly  despotic  sense,  bad  himself 
elected  President,  first  for  ten  yeais,  then  for 
three,  and  again  for  ten  more,  managing  thus  to 
reign  alone  and  supreme  for  21  years  (1841-1802). 
On  his  demise  he  bequeathed  the  Vice-Presi- 
dency to  his  son,  Francisco  Solano  Lopez,  whom 
he  bad  already  trusted  with  the  command  of  all 
the  forces,  and  who  had  no  difilculty  in  having 
himself  appointed  President  for  life  in  an  As- 
sembly where  there  was  only  one  negative  vote. 
The  rule  of  Francia  in  his  later  years,  and  that 
of  the  firsi  Lopez  throujliout  bis  reign,  though 
tyrannical  a.id  economically  improvident,  had 
not  been  altog->ther  unfavourable  to  the  develop- 
ment of  public  prosperity.  The  population, 
which  was  only  !t7,480  in  1796  and  400,000  iu 
1825,  had  risen  to  1,337,431  at  the  census  of  1857. 
Paraguay  had  then  a  revenue  of  12,441, 323f.,  no 
debt,  no  paper  money,  and  the  treasury  was  so 
full  as  to  enable  Lopez  II.  to  muster  an  army  of 
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63,000  men,  with  200  pieces  of  artillery,  in  the 
field  and  in  his  fortresses.  Armed  with  this 
two-edged  weapon,  the  new  despot,  whose  per- 
verse and  violent  temper  bordered  on  insanity, 
corrupted  by  several  years'  dissipation  in  Paris, 
and  swayed  by  tlie  intluenco  of  a  strong  and 
evil-minded  woman,  flattered  also  by  the  skill  he 
fancied  he  had  shown  when  he  played  at  sol- 
diers as  hif  father's  general  in  early  yowth,  had 
come  to  lopli  upon  liiraself  as  a  second  Napoleon, 
and  allowed  himself  no  rest  till  he  had  picked  a 
quarrel  with  nil  his  neighbours  and  engaged  in  a 
war  with  Brazil  and  with  the  Republics  of  the 
Plate,  which  Listed  five  years  (180.5-1870)  [see 
Bk.\.zil:  a.  D.  1835-1865J.  At  the  end  of  it 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  male  poi)ulation  had 
been  led  like  sheep  to  the  slaughter;  and  the 
tyrant  himself  died  '  in  the  last  ditch,'  not  indeed 
fighting  like  a  man,  but  killed  like  a  dog  when 
ins  flight  was  cut  off,  and  not  before  he  had 
sacrificed  100,000  of  liis  combatants,  doomed  to 
starvation,  sickness,  and  unutterable  hardship  a 
great  many  of  the  scattered  and  liouseless  popu- 
lation (400,000,  as  it  is  calculated),  and  so  ruined 
the  country  that  the  census  of  1873  only  gave 
231,079  souls,  of  whom  the  females  far  more 
than  doubled  the  males." — A.  Gallenga,  South 
AiiUi)  'ca,  eh.  16. 

Also  in:  Father  Charlevoix,  Hist,  of  Para- 
guaji.—S.  R.  Reugger  and  Longchamps,  The 
Reijjn  of  Dr.  Francia. — T.  Carlyle, />)•.  Francia 
(Essays,  v.  6). — C.  A.  AVashburu,  Hist,  of  Para- 
guay.— R.  F.  Burton,  Letters  from  the  Jiattle- 
flehU  of  Paraguay. — T.  J.  Page,  La  Plata,  the 
Argentine  Confederation  and  Paraguay,  eh.  37-30. 
— t.  Gricsingor,  The  Jesuits,  bk.  3,  ch.  1  (f.  1).— 
J.  E.  Darras,  General  Hist,  of  the  Cutholic 
Church,  jxriod  7,  ch.  7  (v.  4). 

A.  D.  1870-1894. — The  Republic  under  a  new 
Constitution. — Since  the  death  of  Lopez,  the  re- 
public of  Paraguay  has  enjoyed  a  peaceful,  un- 
eventful history  and  has  made  fair  progress  iu 
recosery  from  its  prostration.  The  Brazilian 
army  of  occupation  was  withdrawn  in  1876. 
Under  a  new  constitution,  the  executive  author- 
ity is  entrusted  to  a  president,  elected  for  four 
years,  and  the  legislative  to  a  congress  of  two 
houses,  senate  and  deputies.  Don  Juan  G. 
Gonzales  entered,  in  1800,  upon  a  presidential 
term  which  expires  in  1894. 

PARALI,  The.     See  Athens:  B.  C.  594. 

PARALUS,  The.— The  ofllcial  vessel  of  the 
ancient  Athenian  government,  for  the  convey- 
ance of  despatches  and  other  oillcial  service. 

PARASANG,  The.— The  parasang  was  an 
ancient  Persian  measure  of  distance,  about  which 
there  is  no  certain  knowledge.  Xenophon  and 
Herodotus  represented  it  as  eciuivalent  to  30 
Greek  stadia ;  but  Strabo  regarded  it  as  being  of 
variable  length.  Modern  opinion  seems  to  in- 
cline toward  agreement  with  Strabo,  and  to  con- 
clude that  the  parasang  was  a  merely  rough 
estimate  of  distance,  averaging,  according  to 
computations  by  Colonel  Chesney  and  others, 
something  less  than  three  geographical  miles. 
The  UKxlern  farsaug  or  farsakh  of  Persia  is  like- 
wise an  estimated  distance,  which  generallj', 
however,  overruns  three  geographical  miles. — 
E.  H.  Bunbury,  Hist,  of  Ancient  Oe-jg.,  ch.  10, 
twte  n  (0.  1). 

PARAWIANAS,  The.    See  Asierican  Ab- 

OUIOINES:   CAKIUH  and  TUEUl  KlMDUED. 


PARICANIANS,  The.— The  name  given  by 
Herodotus  to  a  people  who  anciently  occupied 
the  territory  of  modern  Baluchistan. —  G.  l{aw- 
linson.  Fire  Great  Monarchies,  Persia,  ch.  1. 

PARILIA,  or  PULILIA,  The.— The  auni- 
verf .  ry  of  the  foundation  of  Rome,  originally  a 
shepherds'  festival.  It  was  celebrated  on  the 
31st  of  April.— C.  Merivale,  Hist,  oftlie  Itomant, 
ch.  31,  icith  foot-note. 

♦ 

PARIS  :  The  beginning.- A  small  island  in 
the  Seine,  which  now  forms  an  almost  insignifi- 
cant part  of  the  great  French  capital,  was  the 
site  of  a  rude  town  called  Lutetia,  or  Luketia,  or 
Lucotecia,  when  Ca;sar  extended  the  dominion  of 
Rome  aver  that  part  of  Gaul.  It  was  the  chief 
town  or  stronghold  of  the  Parisii,  one  of  the 
minor  tribes  of  the  Gallic  people,  who  were  under 
the  protection  of  the  more  powerful  Senones  and 
who  occupied  but  a  small  territory.  They  were 
engaged  in  river  trartic  on  the  Seine  and  seem  to 
liave  been  prosperous,  then  and  afterwards. 
"Strabo  calls  this  place  Lucototia;  Ptolemy, 
Lucotecia;  Julian,  Luketia;  Ammianus  calls  it 
at  first  Lutetia,  and  afterward  Parisii,  from  the 
name  of  the  people.  It  is  not  known  when  nor 
why  the  designation  was  clianged,  but  it  is  sup- 
posed to  liave  been  changed  during  the  reign  of 
Julian.  Tliree  laws  in  the  Theodosian  Code,  re- 
ferred to  Valentinian  and  Valens,  for  the  year 
365,  bear  date  at  Parisii,  and  since  then  this 
name  has  been  preserved  in  all  the  histories  and 
public  records." — P.  Godwin,  Hist,  of  France: 
Ancient  Gaul,  bk.  3,  ch.  7,  note. —  See  Gaul: 
B.  C.  58-51. 

Julian's  residence. —  Before  Julian  ("the 
Apostate")  became  emperor,  while,  as  Casar 
(355-361),  he  governed  Gaul,  his  favorite  resi- 
dence, when  not  in  camp  or  in  the  fic^ld,  was  at 
the  city  jf  the  Parisii,  -vhicli  he  called  his  "dear 
Luketia."  The  change  of  name  to  Parisii 
(wlience  resulted  the  modern  name  of  Paris)  is 
supposed  to  have  taken  place  during  his  subse- 
quent reign.  "Commanding  the  fruitful 
valleys  of  the  Seine,  the  JIarne,  and  the  Oise, 
tlie  earliest  occupants  were  merchants  and  boat- 
men, who  conducted  the  trade  of  the  rivers,  and 
as  early  as  the  reign  of  Tiberius  had  formed  a 
powerful  corporation.  During  the  revolts  of  the 
Bagauds  in  the  third  century,  it  acquired  an  un- 
happy celebrity  as  the  stronghold  from  which 
they  harassed  the  peace  of  the  surrounding 
region.  Subsequently,  when  the  advances  of 
the  Germans  drove  the  government  from  Trives, 
the  emperors  selected  the  town  of  the  Parisii  as 
a  more  secure  position.  They  built  a  palace 
there,  and  an  entrenched  camp  for  the  soldiers; 
and  very  soon  afterward  several  of  those  aque- 
ducts and  amphitheatres  which  were  inseparable 
accompaniments  of  Roman  life.  It  was  in  that 
palace,  whicli  the  traveller  still  regards  with 
curiosity  in  those  mouldering  remains  of  it  known 
as  the  'Palais  des  Thermes,'  that  Julian  found 
his  favorite  residence." — P.  Godwin,  Hist,  of 
France:  Ancient  Gaul,  bk.  3,  ch.  7. 

The  capital  of  Clovis. — Clovis,  the  Frank 
conijueror  —  founder  of  the  kingdom  of  the 
united  Frank  tribes  in  Gaul  —  fixeil  his  residence 
first  at  Soissons  [488],  after  he  had  overtlwown 
Syagrius.  "He  afterwards  chose  Paris  for  his 
abode,  where  he  built  a  church  dedicated  to  the 
apostles  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul.  But  the  epoch 
at  which  that  town  passed  into  his  power  is 
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uncertain."— J.  C.  L.  <le  Sismondl,  The  French 
under  the  Meroriiir/iiniii.  e/i.  '>. 

A.  D.  511-752.— Under  the  Merovingians. 
Bee  Fuance:  A,  I>.  511-752. 

A.  D.  845.  —  Sacked  by  the  Normans.  — 
"  Fnince  W11.S  lieavilj'  iilllicted:  n  fearfully  cold 
year  ■wan  followed  by  anotlicr  still  colder  and 
more  inclement.  The  North  wind  blew  inces- 
santly all  tlirouph  the  Winter,  all  through  the 
pale  iind  Icalle.ss  Spring.  The  roots  of  the  vines 
were  perished  by  the  frost  —  the  wolves  starved 
out  of  their  forests,  even  in  Aquitaine.  .  .  . 
.Meanwhile  the  Danish  hosts  were  in  bright  ac- 
tivity. Hegner  Lodbrok  and  his  fellows  fitted 
out  tlieir  tieit,  ten  times  twelve  dragons  of  the 
sea.  Karly  in  the  bleak  Spring  they  .sailed,  and 
the  stout-liuilt  vessels  ploughed  cheerily  through 
the  crasliing  ice  on  the  heaving  Seine.  .  .  . 
Rouen  dared  not  offer  any  opposition.  The 
Northmen  ()\iietly  occupied  the  City:  we  appre- 
hend that  some  knots  or  bands  of  the  Northmen 
began  even  now  to  domicile  themselves  there,  it 
being  scarcely  possible  to  account  for  the  condi- 
tion of  Normandy  under  Rollo  otherwise  than  by 
the  supposition,  that  the  couutry  had  long 
pre^■ion8ly  received  a  considerable  lianish  popu- 
lation. Paris,  the  point  to  which  the  Northmen 
were  advancing  by  land  and  water,  was  the  key 
of  France,  properly  so  called.  Paris  taken,  the 
Seine  would  become  a  Danish  river:  Paris  de- 
fended, the  Danes  migiit  be  restrained,  perhaps 
expelled.  The  Capetian  '  Duchy  of  France,'  not 
yet  created  by  any  act  of  State,  was  beginning 
to  be  formed  through  the  encreasing  inft\jence 
of  the  future  Capital.  .  .  .  Fierce  as  the  North- 
men generally  were,  they  exceeded  their  usual 
ferocity.  .  .  .  With  such  panic  were  the  Franks 
stricken,  that  they  gave  themselves  up  for  lost. 
I'aris  island,  Paris  river,  Paris  bridges,  Paris 
towers,  were  singularly  defensible:  the  Palais- 
des-Thermes,  the  monasteries,  were  as  so  many 
castles.  Ha<l  the  inhabitants,  for  their  own  sakes, 
co-operated  with  Charles-le-Chauve  [who  had 
stationed  himself  with  a  small  army  at  Saint- 
Denis],  the  retreat  of  the  Danes  would  have  been 
entirely  cut  olT;  but  thev  were  palsied  in  mind 
and  body;  neither  thought  of  resistance  nor  at- 
tempted resistance,  and  abandoned  themselves  to 
despitir.  On  Easter  Eve  [March  28,  845]  the 
Danes  entered  Paris.  .  .  .  The  priests  and  clerks 
deserted  their  churches:  the  monks  lied,  bearing 
with  them  their  shrines:  soldiers,  citizens  and 
sailors  abandoned  their  fortresses,  dwellings  and 
vessels:  the  great  gate  was  left  open,  Paris 
emptied  of  her  inhabitants,  the  city  a  solitu(le. 
The  Danes  hied  at  once  to  the  untenanted  monas- 
teries: all  valuable  objects  had  been  removed  or 
concealed,  b\it  the  Northmen  employed  them- 
selves after  their  fashion.  In  the  church  of 
Saint-Germain-des-pri^s,  they  swarmed  up  the 
pillars  and  galleries',  and  pulled  the  roof  to 
pieces:  the  larchen  beams  l)eing  sought  as  ex- 
cellent ship-timber.  In  the  city,  generally,  they 
did  not  commit  much  devastation.  They  Uxlged 
themselves  in  Ihe  empty  houses,  and  plundered 
all  the  moveables.  .  .  .  The  Franks  did  not 
make  any  attempt  to  attack  or  dislodge  the 
enemy,  but  a  more  eltlcient  power  compelled  the 
Danes  to  retire  from  the  citv;  disease  raged 
among  them,  dysentery  —  a  coinplaint  frequently 
noticed,  ijrobably  occasioned  by  their  inordinate 
potations  of  the  country- wine."  Under  these 
circumstances,  P.?i  ner   Lodbrok   consented    to 


quit  Paris  on  receiving  7,000  pounds  of  silver, — 
a  sum  reckoned  to  be  equivalent  to  520,000  livres. 
"This  was  the  first  Dancgeld  paid  by  France,  an 
unhappy  precedent,  and  yet  unavoidable:  tho 
pusillanimity  of  his  subjects  compelled  Charles 
to  adopt  tills  disgraceful  compromise." — Sir  F. 
Palgrave,  Hist,  of  Normandy  and  England,  bk.  1, 
ch.  3(r.  1) 

Also  i'.<  ;  C.  F.  Keary,  The  Vikings  in  West- 
ern Christendom,  eh.  9. 

A.  TJ.  857-861.— Twice  ravaged  by  the 
Northmen. — "The  Seine  as  well  as  the  future 
Duchy  of  France  being  laid  open  to  the  North- 
men [A.  D.  857],  Paris,  partially  recovered  from 
Regner  Lodbrok's  invasion,  was  assailed  with 
more  fell  intent.  The  surrounding  districts  were 
ravaged,  and  the  great  monasteries,  heretofore 
sacked,  wrere  now  destroyed.  Only  three  churches 
were  found  standing  —  Saint- Denis,  Saint-Ger- 
main-dcs-prJs,  and  Saint-Eticnne  or  Notre-Dame 
—  these  having  redeemed  themselves  by  contri- 
butions to  the  enemy ;  but  Saint-Denis  made  a 
bad  bargain.  The  Northmen  did  not  hold  to 
their  contract,  or  another  company  of  pirates 
did  not  consider  it  as  bin<ling :  the  monastery  was 
burnt  to  a  shell,  and  a  most  heavy  ransom  paid 
for  the  liberation  of  Abbot  Louis,  Charlemagne's 
grandson  by  his  daughter  Rothaida.  Sainte- 
Geneviive  suffered  most  severely  amongst  all; 
and  the  pristine  beauty  of  the  structure  rendered 
the  calamity  more  conspicuous  and  the  distress 
more  poignant.  During  three  centuries  the  des- 
olated grandeur  of  the  shattered  ruins  continued 
to  excite  sorrow  and  dread.  .  .  .  Amongst  the 
calamities  of  the  times,  the  destruction  of  the 
Parisian  monasteries  seems  to  have  worked 
peculiarly  on  the  imagination."  After  this  de- 
structive visitation,  the  city  had  rest  for  only 
three  years.  In  861  a  fresh  horde  of  Danish 
pirates,  first  harrying  the  English  coast  and 
burning  "Winchester,  swept  then  across  the  chan- 
nel and  .rmed  over  the  country  from  Scheldt 
to  Seine  Amiens,  Nimeguen,  Bayeux  and  Tcr- 
ouenne  were  all  taken,  on  the  way,  and  once 
more  on  Easter  Day  (April  6,  861)  the  ruthless 
savages  of  the  North  entered  Paris.  Saint-Ger- 
main-des-pris,  spared  formerly,  was  now  set  on 
lire,  and  the  city  was  stripped  of  its  movable 
goods.  King  Charles  the  Bald  met  the  enemy 
on  this  occasion,  as  before,  with  bribes,  gave  a 
flef  to  Jarl  Welland,  the  Danish  leader,  and 
presently  got  him  settled  in  the  country  as  a 
baptized  Christian  and  a  vassal.  —  Sir  P.  Pal- 
grave, Ilist.  of  Normandy  and  England,  bk.  1, 
ch.  3  (r.  1). 

A.  D.  885-886.— The  great  siege  by  the 
Northmen. — "In  November,  885,  under  the 
reign  of  Charles  the  Fat,  after  having,  for  moro 
tlian  forty  years,  irregularly  ravaged  France, 
they  [the  Northmen]  resolved  to  unite  their 
forces  in  order  at  length  to  obtain  possession  of 
Paris,  whose  outskirts  they  had  so  often  pillaged 
without  having  been  able  to  enter  the  heart  of 
the  place,  in  the  He  de  la  Cite,  which  had  origi- 
nally been  and  still  was  the  real  Paris.  Two 
bodies  of  troops  were  set  in  motion ;  one,  under 
the  command  of  Rollo,  who  was  already  famous 
amongst  his  comrades,  marched  on  Rouen;  the 
other  went  right  up  the  course  of  the  Seine, 
under  the  orders  of  Siegfried,  whom  the  North- 
men called  their  king.  Rollo  took  Rouen,  and 
pushed  on  at  once  for  Paris.  ...  On  the  25th 
of  November,  885,  all  the  forces  of  tlie  North- 
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men  formed  a  junction  before  Paris;  700  huge 
barks  covered  two  leagues  of  the  Seine,  bring- 
ing, it  is  said,  more  than  30,000  men.  The  chief- 
tains were  astonished  at  sight  of  tlie  new  fortifi 
cations  of  the  city,  a  double  wall  of  circumval- 
lation,  the  bridges  crowned  with  towers,  and  in 
tlie  environs  the  ramparts  of  tlie  abbeys  of  St. 
Denis  and  St.  Germain  solidly  rebuilt.  .  .  .  Paris 
had  for  defenders  two  heroes,  one  of  the  Church 
and  the  other  of  the  Empire  [Bishop  Gozlin,  and 
Eudes,  lately  made  Count  of  Paris].  .  .  .  The 
siege  lasted  thirteen  months,  whiles  pushed  vig- 
orously forward,  with  eight  several  assaults; 
whiles  maintained  by  close  investment.  .  .  .  The 
bishop,  Gozlin,  died  during  the  siege.  Count 
Eudes  quitted  Paris  for  a  time  to  go  and  beg  aid 
of  the  emperor ;  but  the  Parisians  soon  saw  him 
reappear  on  the  heights  of  Slontmartre  witli  three 
1  (ttalions  of  troops,  and  he  re-entered  the  town, 
spurring  on  his  horse  and  strilsing  right  and  left 
with  his  battle-axe  through  the  ranks  of  the 
dumfounded  besiegers.  The  struggle  was  pn 
longed  throughout  the  summer,  and  when,  in 
November,  886,  Charles  the  Pat  at  last  appeared 
before  Paris,  'with  a  large  army  of  all  nations,' 
it  was  to  purchase  the  retreat  of  the  Northmen 
at  the  cost  of  a  heavy  ransom,  and  by  allowing 
them  to  go  and  winter  in  Burgundy,  '  whereof 
the  inhabitants  obeyed  not  the  emperor. '  " — F. 
P.  Guizot,  Popular  Hist,  of  France,  cli.  13  («.  1). 

Also  ik  :  SiV  B*.  Palgrave,  HUt.  of  Normandy 
ami  Eng.,  bk.  1,  eh.  5.— C.  F.  Keary.IVic  Vikings 
in  Western  Ohristendom,  ch.  15. 

A.  D.  987. —  First  becomes  the  capital  of 
France. — "Nothing  is  more  certain  tluui  that 
Paris  never  became  the  capital  of  France  \mtil 
after  the  accession  of  the  third  dynasty.  Paris 
made  the  Capets,  the  Capets  made  Paris." — Sir 
F.  Palgrave,  Hist,  of  Normandy  and  Eng.,  v.  1, 
p.  280. 

A.  D.  1 1 80-1 199. — Improvement  of  the  city 
by  Philip  Augustus. — "During  the  few  short 
intervals  of  peace  which  had  occurred  in  the 
hitherto  troubled  reign  of  Philip  [A.  D.  1180- 
1199],  he  had  not  been  unmindful  of  the  civil  im- 
provement of  his  people ;  and  the  inhabitants  of 
his  capital  are  indebted  to  his  activity  for  the 
first  attempts  to  rescue  its  foul,  narrow,  and 
mud-embedded  streets  from  the  reproach  which 
its  Latin  name  'Lutetia'  very  justly  implied. 
Philip  expended  much  of  the  treasure,  hitherto 
devoted  solely  to  the  revels  of  the  court,  in  works 
of  public  utility,  in  the  construction  of  jjaved 
causeways  and  aqueducts,  in  founding  colleges 
and  hospitals,  in  commencing  a  new  city  wall, 
and  in  the  erection  of  the  Cathedral  of  N6tre- 
Ditine."— E.  Smedley,  Jlist.  of  France,  pt.  1, 
c/i.  4. 

A.  D.  132ft.— The  splendor  and  gaiety  of  the 
Court.     See  France:  A.  D.  1328. 

A.  D.  1356-1383.— The  building  of  the  Bas- 
tille.    See  Bastille. 

A.  D.  1357-1358. —  The  popular  movement 
under  Stephen  Marcel.  See  States  Geneual 
OF  France  in  the  14th  CESTriiY. 

A.  D.  1381. — The  Insurrection  of  the  Mail- 
lotins.  —  At  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Charles 
VI.  a  tumult  broke  out  m  Paris,  caused  by  the 
imposition  of  a  general  tax  on  merchandise  of  all 
kinds.  "The  Parisians  ran  to  the  arsenal, where 
tliey  found  mallets  of  lead  intended  for  the  de- 
fence of  the  town,  and  under  tue  blows  from 
which  the  greater  part  of  the  collectors  of  the 


new  tax  perished.  From  the  weapons  used  the 
insurgents  took  the  name  of  Maillotins.  Reims, 
'^;i>(ilon8,  Orleans,  Blois,  and  Rouen  rose  at  the 
example  of  the  capital.  The  States-General  of 
the  Langue  d'  Oil  were  then  convoked  at  Com- 
piigno,  and  separated  without  having  granted 
anything.  The  Parisians  were  always  in  arms, 
and  the  dukes  [regents  during  the  miu.)rity  of 
the  young  king],  powerless  to  make  them  sub- 
mit, treated  with  them,  and  contented  them- 
selves with  the  offer  of  100,000  livrcs.  The 
chastisement  was  put  off  for  a  time."  The  chas- 
tisement of  Paris  and  of  the  other  rebellious 
towns  was  inflicted  in  1383  (see  Flandehs: 
A.  D.  1382)  after  the  king  and  his  uncles  had 
t'lbdued  tlie  Flemings  at  Rosebecque. —  E.  de 
Bouncchose,  Hist,  of  France,  e/wc/i  3,  bk.  2,  eh.  5. 

A.  D.  1410-1415. —  The  reign  of  the  Cabo- 
chiena.  —  The  civil  war  of  Armagnacs  and 
Burgundians.    See  Fkance:  A.  I).  1380-1415. 

A.  D.  1418. — The  massacre  of  Armagnacs. 
SeeFu.\NCE:  A.  D.  1415-1419. 

A.  D.  IA20-1422. —  King  Henry  V.  of  Eng- 
land and  liis  court  in  the  city.  See  Fuance: 
A.  D.  1417-1433. 

A.  D.  1429.—  The  repulse  of  the  Maid  of 
Orleans.     See  France:  A.  D.  1439-1481. 

A.  D.  1436.  —  Recovery  from  the  English. 
See  France:  A.  D.  1431-1453. 

A.  D.  1465.— Siege  by  the  League  of  the 
Public  Weal.     See  Fhakce:  A.  D.   14G1-1468. 

A.  D.  1496. — Founding  of  the  press  of  Henry 
Estienne.     See  Printing  :  A.  D.  1400-1598. 

A.  D.  1567.— The  Battle  of  St.  Denis.  See 
Fr,\nce:  a.  D.  1563-1,570. 

A.  D.  1572. — The  massacre  of  St.  Bartholo- 
mew's Day.    See  France:  A.  D.  1573 (Auqtjbt). 

A.  D.  1588-1589.— Insurrection  of  the  Cath- 
olic League. — The  Day  of  Barricades. — Siege 
of  the  city  by  the  king  and  Henry  of  Navarre. 
See  France:  A.  1).  1584-1589. 

A.  D.  1590.— The  siege  by  Henry  IV.— Hor- 
rors of  famine  and  disease. — Relief  by  the 
Duke  of  Parma.     See  France:  A.  D.  15!W. 

A.  D.  1594. — Henry  IV. 's  entry. — Expulsion 
of  Jesuits.     See  France:  A.  I).  1593-1593. 

A.  D.  1636. — Threatening  invasion  of  Span- 
iards from  the  Netherlands. — The  capital  in 
peril.     See  Netherlands:  A.  D.  1635-1038. 

A.  D.  1648-1652.  —  In  the  wars  of  the 
Fronde.  See  Fr.\nce:  A.  D.  1647-1048;  1049; 
1050-1651 ;  and  1051-1053. 

A.  D.  1652.— The  Battle  of  Porte  St.  An- 
toine  and  the  massacre  of  the  Hotel  de  Ville. 
See  France:  A.  D.  1651-10,53. 

A.  D.  1789-1799. — Scenesof  the  Revolution. 
See  France:  A.  1).  1789  (June),  and  after. 

A.  D.  1814. — Surrender  to  the  Allied  armies. 
See  Frani  •:;  A.  D.  1814  (January— Marcu), 
and  (March— April). 

A.  D.  1815.— The  English  and  Prussian 
armies  in  the  city. — Restoration  of  the  art- 
spoils  of  Napoleon.  See  France:  A.  D.  1815 
(.July — November). 

A.  D.  1848  (February). — Revolution. — Abdi- 
cation and  flight  of  Louis  Philippe.  See 
France:   A.  I).  ImU-1848. 

A.  D.  1848  (March— June). — Creation  of  the 
Ateliers  Nationaux. — Insurrection  consequent 
on  closing  them.  See  France:  A.  D.  1848 
(Fehruary— May),  and  (Apiul— Decemuer). 

A.  D.  1851.- The  CoupO  Etat.  See  Fraucb: 
A.  D.  1851 ;  and  1851-1852. 
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A.  D.  1870-187;  —Siege  by  the  Germans.— 
Capitulation.  See  Fiiance:  A.  1).  1870  (8ep- 
TEMiiKii— ()(  toukh),  to  1871  (.lANUAiiv— May). 

A.  D.  1871  (March— Mav).— The  insurgent 
Commune.  —  Its  Reign  of  Terror.  —  Second 
Siege  of  the  city.  Hee  Kiianck:  A.  D.  1871 
(Mahcii— May).  __ 

PARIS,  Congress  of  (1856).      See  Russia: 
A.  n.  lHr)4-lH5();  and  Dkci,au.\tion  OF  Pauis. 
PARIS,  Declaration  of.    Sec  Declab-^tion 

OF  I'AIIIS. 

PARIS,  The  Parliament  of.     See  Paulia- 

ME.VT  OK  PaUIS, 

PARIS,    Treaty    of     (1763).      See    Seven 

Yf.ahs    Wau:    The    Tueaties Treaty    of 

(1783).     See  United  States  of  Am.  :  A.   D. 

1783  (SEPTE.MIIEK) Treaty  of  (1814).      See 

France:  A.  D.  1814 (Apiul— June) Treaty 

of  (1815).    See  Pkance:  A.  D.  1815  (July— No- 

VEMIIKK). 

PARIS,  University  of.  See  Education: 
Mkdi.kvai,. 

PARISH,  The.  SccPauis:  The  Beginning  ; 
and  Buitain  :  (.'ei.tic  Tuihes. 

PARLIAMENT,     The     English:     Early 
stages  of  its  evolution. —  '  There  is  no  doubt 
tlmt  in  the  earliest   Teutonic  assemblies  every 
freeman  had  his  place.  .  .  .  But  how  as  to  the 
great  as.sembly  of  all,  the  Assembly  of  the  Wise, 
the  Witenagemot  of  the  whole  realm  [of  early 
Eugland]  1    No  ancient  record  gives  us  any  clear 
or  formal  account  of   the  constitution  of  that 
body.     It  is  commonly  spoken  of  in  11  vague  way 
as  a  gathering  of  the  wise,  the  noble,  the  great 
men.     But  alongside  of  passages  like  these,  we 
find  other  passages  which  speak  of  it  in  a  way 
which  implies  a  far  more  popular  constitution. 
...  It  was  in  fact  a  body,  democratic  in  ancient 
theory,  aristocratic  in  ordinary  practice,  but  to 
which  any  strong  popular  impulse  co\ild  at  any 
time  restore  its  ancient  democratic  character.  .  .  . 
Out  of  this  body,  whose  constitution,  by  the  time 
of  the  Xorman  Conquest,  had  become  not  a  little 
anomalous,  and  not  a  little  fluctuating,  our  Par- 
liament directly  grew.     Of  one  House  of  that 
Parliament  we  may  say  more ;  we  may  say,  not 
that  it  grew  out  of  the  ancient  Assembly,  but 
that  it  is  absolutely  the  same  by  personal  iden- 
tity.    The  House  of  Lords  not  only  springs  out 
of,  it  actually  is.  the  ancient  Witenagemot.     I 
can  see  no  break  between  the    two.  .  .  .  An 
a.s.s<Mnbly  in  which  at  first  every  freeman  had  a 
right  to  appear  has,   b^'  the  force  of  circmu- 
8tan(^cs,  step  by  step,  without  any  t)ne  moment 
of  sudden  change,  shrunk  up  into  an  Assembly 
wholly  hereditary  and  official,  an  Assembly  to 
which  the  Crown  may  sununon  any  man,  but  to 
which,  it  is  now  strangely  held,  the  Crown  can- 
not refusi>  to  sununon  the  representatives  of  any 
man  whom  it  has  once  summoned.     As  in  most 
other  things,  the  tendency  to  shrink  up  into  a 
body  of  this  kind  began  to  show  itself  before  the 
Norman  Coiuiuest,  and   was  finally  confirmed 
and  established  through  the  residts  of  the  Nor- 
man Conquest.    But  the  special  function  of  the 
body  int    which  the  old  national  Assembly  has 
changed,  the  function  of  'another   House,'  an 
Upper  House,  it  House  of  Lords  as  opposed  to  a 
House  of  Commons,  could  not  show  itself  till  a 
second  Hoiise  of  a  more  popular  constitution  had 
arisen  by  its  side.     Like  everything  else  hi  our 


English  polity,  both  Houses  in  some  sort  came 
of  themselves.  Neither  of  them  was  the  crea- 
tion of  any  ingenious  theorist.  .  .  .  Our  Consti- 
tution has  no  founder;  but  there  is  one  man  to 
whom  we  may  give  all  but  honours  of  a  founder, 
one  man  to  whose  wisdom  and  self-devotion  we 
owe  tliat  English  history  has  taken  the  course 
which  it  has  taken  for  the  last  600  years.  .  .  . 
That  man,  the  man  who  finally  gave  to  English 
freedom  its  second  and  more  lasting  shape,  the 
hero  and  martyr  of  England  in  the  greatest  of 
her  constitutional  struggles,  was  Simon  of  Mont- 
fort,  Earl  of  Leicester.  If  we  may  not  call  him 
tlic  founder  of  the  English  Constitution,  we  may 
at  least  call  him  the  founder  of  the  IIouso  of 
Commons.  .  .  .  AVhen  we  reach  the  13th  cen- 
tury, we  may  look  on  the  old  Teutonic  constitu- 
tion as  having  utterly  passed  away.  Some  faint 
traces  of  it  indeed  we  may  find  here  and  there  in 
the  course  of  the  12th  centurj  ;  .  .  .  but  the 
regular  Great  Council,  the  lineal  representatives 
of  the  ancient  Mycel  Gemot  or  Witenagemot, 
was  shrinking  up  into  a  body  not  very  unlike 
our  House  of  Lords.  .  .  .  Tiic  Great  Charter  se- 
cures the  rights  of  the  nation  and  of  the  national 
Assembly  as  against  arbitrary  legislation  and  ar- 
bitrary taxation  on  the  part  of  the  Crown.  But 
it  makes  no  change  in  the  constitution  of  the 
Assembly  itself.  .  .  .  The  Great  Charter  in  short 
is  a  Bill  of  Bights;  it  is  not  what,  in  modern 
phrase,  we  understand  by  a  Reform  Bill.  But, 
during  the  reigns  of  .John  and  Henry  III.,  a 
popular  element  was  fa.st  making  its  way  into 
the  national  Councils  in  a  more  practical  form. 
The  right  of  the  ordinary  freeman  to  attend  in 
person  had  long  been  a  shadow ;  that  of  the  or- 
dinary tenant-in-chief  was  becoming  hardly  more 
practical;  it  now  begins  to  be  exchanged  for 
what  had  by  this  time  become  the  more  prac- 
tical right  of  choosing  representatives  to  act  in 
his  name.  Like  all  other  things  in  England, 
this  right  has  grown  up  by  degrees  and  as  the 
result  of  what  we  might  almost  call  a  series  of 
happy  accidents.  Both  in  the  reign  of  John  and 
in  the  former  part  of  the  reign  of  Henry,  we  find 
several  instances  of  knights  from  each  county 
being  summoned.  Here  we  have  the  beginning 
of  our  county  members  and  of  the  title  whicli 
they  still  bear,  of  knights  of  the  Shire.  Here  is 
the  beginning  of  popular  representation,  as  dis- 
tinct from  the  gathering  of  the  people  in  their 
own  persons;  but  we  need  not  think  that  those 
who  first  summoned  them  hud  any  conscious 
theories  of  popular  representation.  The  earliest 
object  for  wliich  they  were  called  together  was 
l)robably  a  fiscal  one ;  it  was  a  safe  and  conve- 
nient way  of  getting  money.  The  notion  of  sum- 
moning a  small  number  of  men  to  act  on  behalf 
of  the  whole  was  doubtless  borrowed  from  the 
l)ractice  in  judicial  proceedings  and  in  incjuests 
and  commissions  of  various  kinds,  in  which  it 
was  usual  for  certain  select  men  to  swear  on  be- 
half of  the  whole  shire  or  hundred.  We  must 
not  forget  .  .  .  that  our  judicial  and  our  parlia- 
mentary institutions  arc  closely  connected.  .  .  . 
But  now  we  come  to  that  great  change,  that 
great  measure  of  Parliamentary  Reform,  which 
has  left  to  all  later  reformers  nothing  to  do  but 
to  improve  in  detail.  Wc  come  to  that  great  act 
of  the  patriot  Earl  which  made  our  popular 
Chamber  really  a  popular  Chamber.  .  .  .  When, 
after  the  fight  of  Lewes,  Earl  Simon,  then  master 
of  the  kingdom  with  the  King  in  his  safe  kccp- 
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ing,  summoned  his  famous  Pnrliament  [A.  D. 
1264-5],  ho  summoned,  not  only  two  knights 
from  every  county,  but  also  two  citizens  from 
every  city  and  two  burgesses  from  every  borougli. 
.  .  .  Thus  wns  formed  tliat  newly  developed  Es- 
tate of  the  Realm  whicli  was,  step  by  step,  to 
grow  into  the  most  powerful  of  all,  the  Com- 
mons' House  of  Pii'liament." — E.  A.  Freeman, 
Growth  of  the  Eiiff.  Constitution,  ch.  3. 

Also  in:  W.  Stubbs,  Const.  Hint,  of  Kng.,  ch. 
6,  13-14.— R.  Gneist,  The  Eng.  Parliament.— 
T.  P.  Taswell-Langmead,  Eng.  Const.  Hist.,  ch. 
7. — A.  Bissett,  Short  Hist,  of  Eng.  Parliament, 
ch.  'iS. — Sec,  also,  Witenaoemot;  Enciland: 
A.  D.  1216-1274;  and  Knkiiits  ov  the  Siiihe. 

A.  D.  1244. — Earliest  use  of  the  name. — In 
1244,  "  as  had  happened  just  one  hundred  years 
previously  in  France,  the  name  '  parliamentum ' 
occure  for  the  first  time  [in  England]  (Cliron. 
Dunst.,  1244;  Matth.  Paris,  1246),  and  curiously 
enough,  Henry  III.  himself,  in  a  writ  addressed 
to  the  Sherill  of  Northampton,  designates  with 
this  term  the  assembly  which  originated  the 
Magna  Charta:  '  Parliamentum  Runeniede,  quod 
f nit  inter  Dom.  Joh.,  Regem  ])alrem  nostrum  et 
barones  suos  Angliie '  (Rot.  Claus.,  28  Ilen.  III.). 
Tile  name  '  parliament '  now  occurs  more  fre- 
(luontly,  but  does  not  supplant  the  more  indefi- 
nite terms  'concilium,'  'colloquium,'  etc." — R. 
Qneist,  Hist,  of  the  English  Const.,  ch.  19,  and 
foot-note,  2a  {v.  1). — "The  name  given  to  these 
sessions  of  Council  [the  national  councils  of  the 
12th  century]  was  often  expressed  by  tlie  Latin 
'  colloquium ' :  and  it  is  by  no  means  unlikely 
that  the  name  of  Parliament,  which  is  used  as 
early  as  1175  by  Jordan  Fantosme,  may  have 
been  in  common  use.  But  of  this  we  have  no 
distinct  instance  in  the  Latin  Chroniclers  for 
some  years  further,  although  when  the  term 
comes  into  use  it  is  applied  retrospectively." — 
W.  Stubbs,  Const.  Hist,  of  Eng.,ch.  13,  scc<.  159. 

A.  D.  1258.— The  Mad  Parliament.  —  An 
English  Parliament,  or  Great  Council,  assembled 
at  O.vford  A.  I).  1258,  so-called  by  the  party  of 
King  Henry  III.  from  whom  it  extorted  an  im- 
portant reorganization  of  the  government,  with 
much  curtailment  of  the  royal  power. — W. 
Stubbs,  Const.  Hist,  of  Eng.,  ch.  14,  sect.  176 
(t).  2).— See  England:  A.  D.  1216-1274. 

A.  D.  1264.— Simon  de  Montfurt's  Parlia- 
ment. See  Enqland:  A.  D.  1216-1274;  and 
Parliament,  The  English:  Eauly  «tage8  in 
ITS  Evolution. 

A.  D.  1275-1295.— Development  under  Ed- 
ward I.     See  Enol.ini):  A.  D.  1275-1205. 

L.  D.  1376.— The  Good  Parliament.  —  The 
English  parliament  of  1376  was  called  the  Good 
Parliament;  although  mo.st  of  the  good  work  it 
luidertook  to  do  was  undone  by  its  successor. — 
AV.  Stubbs,  Const.  Hist,  of  Eng.,  ch.  16  (r.  2). 

A.  D.  1388.— The  Wonderful  Parliament.— 
In  1387,  King  Ricliard  II.  was  compelled  by  a 
great  armed  demonstratiojj'.  Beaded  by  five  pow- 
erful nobles,  to  discard  fcis  obnoxious  favorites 
and  advisers,  and  to  summon  a  Parliament  fo 
dealing  with  the  offenses  alleged  against  tli,em. 
"The  doings  of  this  Parliament  [which  came 
together  in  February,  1388]  are  without  a  paral- 
lel in  English  history,  —  so  mucli  so  that  the 
name  '  Wonderful  Parliament '  came  afterwards 
to  be  applied  to  it.  With  equal  truth  it  was 
also  called  '  the  Merciless  Parliament.'  "  It  was 
occupied  for  four  mouth»-m  the  impeachment 


and  trial  of  ministers,  judges,  olBcers  of  the 
courts,  and  otlier  persons,  bringing  a  largo  num- 
ber to  the  block.— J.  Gairdner,  Houses  of  Lancas- 
ter and  York,  eh.  2,  sect.  5. 

Also  in  :  C.  II.  Pearson,  Eng.  Hist,  in  the  14tA 
Century,  ch.  11. 

A.  D.  1404. — The  Unlearned  Parliament. — 
"This  assembly  [A.  I).  1404,  reign  of  Edward 
IV.]  acquired  its  ominous  name  from  the  fact 
that  in  the  writ  of  summons  tlie  king,  acting 
upon  tlie  ordinance  issued  by  Edward  III  in  1372, 
directed  tliat  no  lawyers  should  be  returned  as 
members.  He  had  complained  more  tlian  once 
that  the  members  of  the  House  of  C'ominons 
spent  more  time  on  private  suits  than  on  jiublic 
business." — W.  Stubbs,  Const.  Hist,  of  Eng.,  eh. 
18,  sect.  684  (r.  3). 

A.  D.  i4i3-i422.—Fi/-.t  acquisition  of  Privi- 
lege.   SeeENQL.VND:  A.  1).  1413-14'2'2. 

A.  D.  1425.— The  Parliament  of  Bats.— The 
English  Parliament  of  1425-1420  was  so-called 
because  of  the  quarrels  in  it  between  the  parties 
of  Duke  Humfrey,  of  Gloucester,  and  of  his 
uncle,  Bishop  Beaufort. 

A.  D.  1471-1485.  —  Depression  under  the 
Yorkist  kings.    See  England:  A.  D.  1471-1485. 

A.  D.  1558-1603. — Under  Queen  Elizabeth. 
See  England:  A.  I).  1558-1003. 

A.  D.  1614.— The  Addled  Parliament.— In 
1614,  James  I.  called  a  Parliament  which  certain 
obsequious  members  promised  to  manage  for  him 
aud  make  docile  to  his  royal  will  and  pleasure. 
"They  were  spoken  of  at  Court  as  the  Under- 
takers. Both  the  fact  and  the  title  became  known, 
and  tlie  attempt  at  indirect  inlluence  was  not 
calculated  to  improve  the  temper  of  tlie  Com- 
mons. They  at  once  proceeded  to  their  old 
grievances,  especially  discussing  the  legality  of 
the  impositions  (as  the  additions  to  the  customs 
were  called)  and  of  monopolies.  In  anger  at  the 
total  failure  of  his  scheme,  James  hurriedly  dis- 
solved the  Parliament  before  it  liad  completed  a 
single  piece  of  business.  The  hTnnour  of  the 
time  christened  this  futile  Parliament  '  the 
Addled  Parliament.'"— J.  F.  Bright,  Hist,  of 
Eng.,  ]>enod  2,  j).  599. 

A.  D.  1640. — The  Short  Parliament.  See 
England:  A.  D.  1040. 

A.  D.  1640. — The  Long  Parliament.  See 
England:  A.  D.  1640-1041. 

A.  D.  1648.— The  Rump  See  Engl.vxd: 
A.  D.  1648  (XovExniEU— Decemheh). 

A.  D.  1649. — Temporary  abolition  of  the 
House  of  Peers.  See  England:  A.  D.  1649 
(Fehuuauy). 

A.  D.  1653. — The  Barebones  or  Little  Par- 
liament. See  England:  A.  D.  1653  (June — 
Decemueii). 

A.  D.  1659. — The  Rump  restored.  See  Eng- 
land: A.  1).  1658-1600. 

A.  D.  1660-1740. — Rise  and  development  of 
the  Cabinet  as  an  organ  of  "arliamentary 
government.    See  Cauinet,  The  E.vglisu. 

A.  D.  1693.— The  Triennial  Bill.—  In  1093,  a 
bill  which  passed  both  Houses,  despite  the  op- 
position of  King  William,  provided  that  the 
Parliament  then  sitting  .should  cea.so  to  exist  on 
the  next  Lady  Day,  and  that  no  futiiro  Parlia- 
ment should  last  longer  tlian  three  years.  The 
king  refused  his  as.seut  to  the  enactment;  but 
when  a  similar  bill  was  passed  the  next  year  he 
suffered  it  to  become  a  law.— H.  Hallam,  Canst. 
Hist,  of  Eng.,  di.  15  (».  3). 
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A.  D.  1703.— The  Aylesbury  election  case. 
See  EvoLANi):  A.  I).  1*03. 

A.  D.  1707.— Becomes  the  Parliament  of 
Great  Britain.— Representation  of  Scotland. 
SfcSroTLANi):  A.  I>.  1707. 

A.  D.  1716.— The  Septennial  Act.  See  Eng- 
land: A.  U.  1710. 

A.  D.  1771.  —  Last  struggle  against  the 
Press.— Freedom  of  reporting  secured.  See 
Enciland:  A.  P.  1771. 

A.  D.  1797.— Defeat  of  the  first  Reform 
measure.    •Sec  Kn(ii,and:  A.  D.  1797. 

A.  D.  1830.— State  of  the  unreformed  repre- 
sentation.   .See  Enoi.and:  A.  I).  W.M. 

A.  D.  1832.— The  first  Reform  of  the  Rapre- 
sentation.    .See  England :  A.  I).  1H;!0-1832. 

A.  D.  1867.— The  second  Reform  Bi'.l.  See 
England:  A.  D.  1865-1868. 

A.  D.  1883.— Act  to  prevent  Corrupt  and 
Illegal  Practices  at  Elections.  Sec  England: 
A.  f).  1883. 

A.  D.  1884-1885.— The  third  Reform  Bill 
(text  and  comment).  See  England:  A.  D. 
1884-1885. 

♦ 

PARLIAMENT,    New    Houses    of.      See 

WESTMtNSTEU  PALACB. 


PARLIAMENT,  The  Scottish.    See  Scot- 
land: A.  D.  1320-1603. 
The  Drunken.    See  Scotland:  A.  D.  1660- 

1666. 

♦ 

PARLIAMENT   OF    FLORENCE.     Sec 

Flouence:  a.  I).  1250-1293. 

PARLIAMENT    OF    ITALIAN     FREE 
CITIES.    See  Italy:  A.  D.  lOSO-lL-ia 

PARLIAMENT  OF  PARIS.-"  When  the 

Cnrlovingiaii  Mon.urchy  hud  given  place,  first  to 
Annrchy  and  then  to  Peudnlisni,  the  inallunis, 
and  the  Champs  dc  Mai,  and  (except  in  some 
southern  cities^  the  municipal  curiae  also  disap- 

f)earod.  But  in  their  stead  tlierc  came  into  ex- 
stence  the  feudal  courts.  Each  tenant  in  capite 
of  the  crown  held  within  his  flef  a  Parliament  of 
his  own  free  vassals.  .  .  .  There  was  adminis- 
tered the  seigneiir's  'justice,'  wliether  haute, 
nioyenne,  or  basse.  There  were  discussed  all 
questions  immediately  afTecting  the  seigneurie 
or  the  tenants  of  it.  There  especially  were 
adopt'.'d  all  genernl  regulations  which  tlie  ex- 
igciu-ies  of  the  lordship  were  supposed  to  dictate, 
and  especially  all  sucli  as  related  to  the  raising 
taiilcs  or  other  imposts.  What  was  thus  done 
on  a  small  scale  in  a  minor  fief,  was  al.so  done, 
thotigh  on  a  larger  scale,  in  each  of  the  feudal 
provinces,  and  on  a  scale  j-ct  more  extensive  in 
the  court  or  Parliament  holdcn  hy  the  king  as  a 
seigneur  of  the  royal  domain.  .  .  .  This  royal 
court  or  Parliament  was,  however,  not  a  Legis- 
lature in  our  modern  sense  of  that  word.  It  was 
rather  a  convention,  in  which,  by  a  voluntary 
compact  between  the  king  as  supreme  suzerain 
and  the  greater  stigncurs  as  his  feudatories,  an 
ordonnance  or  an  impost  was  established,  cither 
througlir.ut  the  entire  kingdom,  or  in  some  seign- 
curios  apart  from  the  rest.  From  any  such  com- 
pact !\r)ff  seigneur  might  dissent  on  behalf  of 
himself  and  his  immediate  vassals  or,  by  simply 
absenting  himself,  might  render  the  extension  of 
it  to  his  own  flef  impossible.  .  .  .  Subject  to  the 
many  corrections  which  would  be  requisite  to 
reduce  to  perfect  accuracy  this  slight  sketch  of 


the  ori^jin  of  the  great  council  or  Parliament  of 
the  kings  of  France,  such  was,  in  substance,  the 
constitutioa  of  it  at  the  time  of  the  accession  of 
Loi'.is  IX.  [A.  D.  1226].  Before  the  close  of  his 
eventful  reign,  that  monarch  had  acquired  the 
character  and  was  in  full  exercise  of  the  powers 
of  a  law-giver,  and  was  habitually  making  laws, 
not  with  the  ndvjcc  and  consent  of  his  coimcil  or 
Parliament,  but  m  the  cxcrci.se  of  the  inherent 
prerogative  which  even  now  they  liegan  to 
ascribe  to  the  French  crown.  .  .  .  With  our 
English  prepossessions,  it  is  impossible  to  repress 
the  wonder,  and  even  the  incredulity,  with 
which  we  at  first  listen  to  the  statement  that  the 
supreme  judicial  tribunal  of  the  kingdom  could 
be  otherwise  than  the  zealous  and  effectual  an- 
tagonist of  so  momentous  an  encroachment." 
The  explanation  is  found  in  a  change  which  had 
taken  place  in  the  character  of  the  Parliament, 
through  which  its  function  and  authority  became 
distinctly  judicial  and  quite  apart  from  those  of 
a  council  or  a  legislature.  When  Philip  Augustus 
went  to  the  Holy  Land,  he  provided  for  the  de- 
cision of  complaints  against  oftlcers  of  the  crown 
by  directing  the  queen-mother  and  the  arch- 
bishop of  Uheims,  who  acted  as  regents,  to  hold 
an  annual  assembly  of  the  greater  barons.  "This 
])ractice  had  become  habitual  by  the  time  of 
Louis  IX.  For  the  confirmation  and  improve- 
ment of  it,  that  monarch  ordered  that,  before  the 
day  of  any  such  assemblage,  citations  should  be 
issued,  commanding  the  attendance,  not,  as  be- 
fore, of  the  greater  barons  exclusively,  but  of 
twenty-four  members  of  the  royal  council  or 
Parliament.  Of  those  twenty-four,  three  only 
were  to  be  great  barons,  three  were  to  be  bishops, 
and  the  remaining  eighteen  were  to  be  knights. 
But  as  these  members  of  the  royal  council  did 
not  appear  to  St.  Louis  to  possess  all  the  qualifi- 
cations requisite  for  the  right  discharge  of  the 
judicial  office,  he  directed  that  thirty-seven  other 
persons  should  be  associated  to  them.  Of  those 
associates,  seventeen  were  to  be  clerks  in  holy 
orders,  and  twenty  legistes,  that  is,  men  bred  to 
the  study  of  the  law.  The  function  assigned  to 
the  legistes  was  that  of  drawing  up  in  proper 
form  the  decrees  and  other  written  acts  of  the 
collective  body.  To  this  body,  when  thus  con- 
stituted, was  given  the  distinctive  title  of  the 
Parliament  of  Paris. "  By  virtue  of  their  supe- 
rior education  and  training,  the  legistes  soon 
gathered  the  business  of  the  Parliament  into 
their  own  hands;  the  knights  and  barons  found 
attendance  a  bore  and  an  absurdity.  "Ennui 
and  ridicule  .  .  .  proved  in  the  Parliament  of 
Paris  a  purge  quite  as  effectual  as  that  which 
Colonel  Pride  administered  to  the  English  House 
of  Commons.  The  conseillcr  clercs  were  soon 
left  to  themselves,  in  due  time  to  found,  and  to 
cujoy,  what  began  to  be  called  '  La  Noblesse  de 
la  Robe.'  Having  thus  assumed  the  government 
of  the  court,  the  legistes  next  proceeded  to  en- 
large its  jurisdiction.  .  .  .  By  .  .  .  astute  con- 
structions of  the  law,  the  Parliament  had,  in  the 
beginning  of  the  14th  century,  become  the  su- 
preme legal  tribunal  within  the  whole  of  that 
part  of  Fnmco  which  was  at  that  time  attached 
to  the  crown."  In  the  reign  of  Philip  the  Long 
(1316-1322)  the  Parliament  and  the  royal  council 
became  practically  distinct  bodies;  the  former 
became  sedentary  at  Paris,  meeting  nowhere  else, 
and  ita  members  were  required  to  be  constantly 
resident  in  Paris.    By  1845  the  parliamentary 
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counselors,  as  they  were  now  called,  had  ac- 
quired life  appointments,  and  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  VI.  (1380-1432)  the  xeats  in  the  Parlia- 
ment of  Paris  became  hereditary.  "At  the 
period  when  tlie  Parliament  of  Paris  was  ac- 
quiring its  peculiar  character  as  a  court  of  jus- 
tice, the  meetings  of  the  great  vassals  of  the 
crown,  to  co-operate  witli  the  king  in  legislation, 
were  falling  into  disuse.  The  king  .  .  .  had 
hegun  to  originate  laws  without  their  sanction; 
and  tlie  Parliament,  not  without  some  show  of 
reason,  assumed  tliat  the  right  of  remonstrance, 
formerly  enjoyed  by  the  great  vassiils,  had  now 
passed  to  themselves.  ...  If  their  remonstrance 
was  disregarded,  their  next  step  was  to  request 
tliat  the  projected  law  might  be  withdrawn.  If 
tliat  reejuest  was  unheeded,  they  at  length  for- 
mally declined  to  register  it  among  their  records. 
Such  refusals  were  sometimes  but  were  not 
usually  successful.  In  most  instances  they  pro- 
voked from  the  king  a  peremptory  order  for  the 
immediate  registration  of  his  ordinance.  To  such 
orders  tlie  Parliament  generally  submitted." — 
Sir  J.  Stephen,  Lect's  on  the  Ilist.  of  France, 
led.  8. — "It  appears  that  the  opinion  is  unfound- 
ed which  ascribes  to  tlie  States  [tlie  'States- 
General  ']  and  tlie  Parliaments  a  different  origin. 
Both  arose  out  of  tlio  National  Assemblies  held 
at  stated  periods  in  the  earliest  times  of  tlic 
monarchy  [the  'Champs  do  Alars'  and  'Champs 
de  Mai'].  .  .  .  Certainly  in  tlie  earliest  part  of 
[the  13tli]  century  there  c.\isted  no  longer  two 
bo  lies,  but  only  one,  whicli  liad  then  acquired 
the  name  of  Parliament.  The  stated  meetings 
under  the  First  race  were  called  by  the  name  of 
Mallum  or  Mallus,  sometimes  Placitum  [also 
Plaid],  sometimes  Synod.  Under  the  Second 
race  they  were  called  Colloquium  also.  The 
translation  of  tliis  term  (and  it  is  said  also  of  Mal- 
lum) into  Parliament  occurs  not  before  the  time 
of  Louis  VI.  (le  Gros);  but  in  that  of  Louis 
VIII. ,  at  the  beginning  of  the  13th  century,  it 
became  the  usual  appellation.  Tliere  were  then 
eleven  Parliaments,  besides  that  of  Paris,  and  all 
those  bodies  had  become  merely  judicial,  that  of 
Paris  exercising  a  superintending  power  over  the 
other  tribunals.  .  .  .  After  [1334]  .  .  .  the  Par- 
liament was  only  called  upon  to  register  the 
Ordinances.  This  gave  a  considerable  influence 
to  the  Parliament  of  Paris,  which  had  a  right  of 
remonstrance  before  registry;  the  Provincial 
Parliaments  only  could  remonstrate  after  regis- 
try. .  .  .  The  Parliament  of  Paris,  besides  re- 
monstrating, might  refuse  to  register;  and 
though  compellable  by  the  King  holding  a  Bed 
of  Justice,  which  was  a  more  solemn  meeting  of 
the  Parliament  attended  by  the  King's  Court  in 
great  state  [see  Bed  op  Justice],  yet  it  cannot  be 
aoubted  that  many  Ordinances  were  prevented 
and  many  modifled  in  consequence  of  this  power 
of  refusal." — Lord  Brougham,  Ilist.  of  England 
and  France  under  the  Uomc  of  Lancaster,  note 
68.— For  an  account  of  the  conflict  between  the 
Parliament  of  Paris  and  the  crown  which  im- 
mediately preceded  the  French  Revolution,  see 
Prance:   A.  D.  1787-1789. 

Also  in:  M.  do  hi  Rocheterie,  Marie  Antoi- 
nette, ch.  0-11. 

PARMA,  Alexander  Farnese,  Duke  of,  in 
the  Netherlands.  See  Netherlands:  A.  D. 
1577-1581,  to  1588-1593. 


PARMA  :  Founding  of.    See  Mutina. 


A.  D.  1077-1115. —  In  the  Dominions  of  the 
Countess  Matilda.  See  Pai-acy:  A.  D.  1077- 
1103. 

A.  D.  1339-1349.— Bought  by  the  Visconti, 
of  Milan.     See  Mil,vn  :  A.  D.  1377-1447. 

A.  D.  1513.— Conquest  by  Pope  Julius  II, 
See  Italy:  A.  D.  1510-1513. 

A.  D.  1515^ —  Reannexed  to  Milanese  and 
acquired  by  France.  See  France  :  A.  D.  1515- 
1518. 

A.  D.  1521. — Retaken  by  the  Pope.  See 
France:  A.  D.  1530-1533. 

A.  D.  1545-1592.— Alienation  from  the  Holy 
See  and  erection,  with  Placentia,  into  a 
duchy,  for  the  House  of  Farnese. — "  Paul  III. 
was  the  last  of  tliosc  ambitious  popes  who  ren- 
dered the  interests  of  the  holy  see  subordinate  to 
the  aggrandizement  of  their  families.  The  de- 
signs of  Paul,  himself  tlie  representative  of  the 
noble  Roman  house  of  Farnese,  were  ultimately 
successful;  since,  although  partially  defeated 
during  his  life,  they  led  to  the  establishment  of 
his  descendants  on  the  throne  of  Parma  and  Pla- 
centia for  nearly  20'J  years.  ,  .  .  He  gained  the 
consent  of  the  sacred  college  to  alienate  those 
states  from  the  holy  see  in  1545,  that  he  might 
erect  them  into  a  duchy  for  his  natural  son, 
Pietro  Luigi  Farnese ;  and  the  Emperor  Charles 
V.  had  already,  some  years  before,  to  secure  the 
support  of  the  papacy  against  France,  bestowed 
the  hand  of  his  natural  daughter,  Margaret, 
widow  of  Alessandro  de'  Medici,  upon  Ottavio, 
son  of  Pietro  Luigi,  and  grandson  of  Paul  III. 
Notwithstanding  this  measure,  Charles  V.  was 
not  subsequently,  however,  the  more  disposed 
to  confirm  to  the  house  of  Farnese  the  investi- 
ture of  their  new  possessions,  which  he  claimed 
as  part  of  the  Milanese  duchy;  and  he  soon 
evinced  no  friendly  disposition  towards  his  own 
son-in-law,  Ottavio.  Pietro  Luigi,  the  first  duke 
of  Parma,  proved  himself,  by  his  extortions,  his 
cruelties,  aud  his  debaucheries,  scarcely  less  de- 
testable than  any  of  the  ancient  tyrants  of  Lom- 
bardy.  He  thus  provoked  a  conspiracy  and 
insurrection  of  the  nobles  of  Placentia,  where 
he  resided ;  and  he  was  assassinated  by  them  at 
that  place  in  1547,  after  a  reign  of  only  two 
years.  The  city  was  immediately  seized  in  the 
imperial  name  by  Qonzaga,  governor  of  Milan. 
.  .  .  To  deter  the  emperor  from  aiM'ropriating 
Parma  also  to  himself,  [Paul  III.]  could  devise 
no  other  expedient  tlian  altogether  to  retract  his 
grant  from  his  family,  and  to  reoccupy  that  city 
for  the  holy  see,  whose  rights  he  conceived  that 
the  emperor  would  not  venture  to  invade. "  But 
after  the  death  of  Paul  III. ,  the  Farnese  party, 
commanding  a  majority  in  the  conclave,  "by 
raising  Julius  III.  to  the  tiara  [1550],  obtained  the 
restitution  of  Parma  to  Ottavio  from  the  gratitude 
of  the  new  pope.  The  prosperity  of  the  ducal 
house  of  Farnese  was  not  yet  securely  estab- 
lished. The  emperor  still  rutnined  Placentia,  and 
Julius  III.  soon  forgot  the  services  of  that 
family.  In  1551,  the  pope  leagued  with  Charles 
V.  to  deprive  the  duke  Ottavio  of  the  fief  which 
he  had  restored  to  him.  Farnese  was  thus  re- 
duced .  .  .  to  place  himself  under  the  protection 
of  the  Frencli ;  and  this  measure,  and  the  inde- 
cisive war  which  followed,  became  his  salvation. 
He  still  preserved  his  throne  when  Charles  V. 
terminated  his  reign ;  and  one  of  the  first  acts  of 
Philip  II.,  when  Italy  was  menaced  by  the  inva- 
sion of  the  duke  de  Gi-uisc  [1550],  was  to  win  hiiu 
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over  from  tlio  Frcncli  oUinin'o,  iind  to  secure  his 
Kriilitiide,  by  yielding  Pluwntiii  iii;iuii  to  him. 
liut  a  Spanish  garrison  wan  still  left  in  thii  cita- 
del of  that  place;  and  it  was  only  the  brilliant 
military  career  of  Alessandro  Parniise,  the  celo- 
bnilcd  prince  of  Parma,  son  of  duke  Ottavio, 
which  linally  consuinniiilcd  the  greatness  of  Ids 
fanuly.  Entering  the  service  of  Philip  II.,  Ales- 
sandro gradually  won  the  respect  and  favour  of 
that  gloomy  monarch;  and  at  length,  in  1585,  as 
a  reward  forliisachievenienls,  the  Spanish  troops 
were  withdrawn  from  ins  father's  territories. 
The  dulie  Ottavio  closcil  his  life  in  the  follovang 
year;  but  Ah'ssandro  never  tooli  possession  of 
his  throne.  He  died  at  the  head  of  the  Spauish 
armies  in  the  Low  Countries  in  1593 ;  and  Ids  son 
Panuccio  quietly  commenced  his  reign  over  the 
tlncliy  of  Parma  and  Placcniia  under  the  double 
prolection  of  the  lioiy  see  and  the  motiarcliy  of 
Spain."— G.  Procter,  Jlht.  of  Iliili/.  ch.  !). 

A.  D.  1635.-  Mliance  with  France  against 
Spain.     HeetiKUMANv:  A.  I>.  1034-1689. 

A.  D.  1635-1637.— Desolation  of  the  duchy 
by  the  Spaniards. — The  French  alliance  re- 
nounced.    See  Ir.M.Y:  A.  1).  10;{5-1()59. 

A.  D.  1725.— Reversion  of  the  duchy  pledged 
to  the  Infant  of  Spain.  SeeSi'AiK:  A.  1).  1713- 
172.5. 

A.  D.  1731.— Possession  given  to  Don  Car- 
los, the  Infant  of  Spain.  See  Si-.mn:  A.  D. 
172(5-1731;  and  Italy:  A.  D.  1715-1735. 

A.  D.  1735.  ~  Restored  to  Austria.  See 
Fhance:  a.  1).  1733-1735;  and  Italy:  A.  I). 
1715-1735. 

A.  D.  1745-1748.—  Changes  of  masters.  — 
In  tlie  War  of  the  Austrian  Succession,  Parma 
was  taken  by  Spain  in  1745;  recovered  by  Aus- 
tria in  the  following  year  (see  Italy  :  A.  1).  1746- 
1747);  but  surrendered  by  Maria  Theresa  to  the 
infant  of  Spain  in  1748. 

A.  D.  1767,— Expulsion  of  the  Jesuits. — 
Papal  excommunication  of  the  Duke.  Sec 
Jesuits:  A.  I).  1761-1769. 

A.  D.  1801.— The  Dulce's  son  made  King  of 
Etruria.     SeeGKioiANY:  A.  D.  1801-1803. 

A.  D.  1802.— The  duchy  declared  a  depen- 
dency of  France.  See  Fiiakcb:  A.  D.  1802 
(August —SEi'TKMBEn). 

A.  D.  1814.  —  Duchy  conferred  on  Marie 
Louise,  the  ex-empress  of  Napoleon.  Sec 
Fhance:  A.  1).  1814  (JIakcii— April). 

A.  D.  1831.— Revolt  and  expulsion  of  Marie 
Louise.  —  Her  restoration  by  Austria.  See 
Italy:  A.  U.  1830-1832. 

A.  D,  1848-1849. — Abortive  revolution.  Sec 
Italy:  A.  I).  1848-1849. 

A.  D.  1859-1861.— End  of  the  duchy.— Ab- 
sorption in  the  new  kingdom  of  Italy.  See 
Italy:  A.  D.  1850-1859;  and  1859-1861. 


PARMA,  Battle  of  (1734).     See  Fhance: 
A.  1).  1733-1735. 
PARNASSUS.     See  Thessalt;    and  DoB- 

lANS  AND  loNIANS. 

PARNELL  MOVEMENT,  The.  See  Ire- 
iand:  a.  D.  1873-1879,  to  1889-1891. 

PARRIS,  Samuel,  and  Salem  Witchcraft. 
See  Massachusetts:  A.  D.  1092. 

PARSEES,  The. — "  On  the  western  coast  of 
India,  from  the  Gulf  of  Cambay  to  Bombay,  we 
find  from  one  hundred  to  one  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  families  whose  ancestors  migrated 
thither  from  Iran.     The  tradition  among  them 


is,  that  at  the  time  when  the  Arabs,  after  con- 
quering Iran  and  becoming  sovereigns  there, 
persecuted  and  eradicated  the  old  religion  [of  the 
Avesta],  faithful  adherents  of  the  creed  fled  to 
the  mountains  of  Kerman.  Driven  from  these 
l)y  the  Arabs  (in  Kerman  and  Yezd  a  few  hun- 
dred fannlies  are  still  found  who  maintain  the 
ancient  faith),  they  retired  to  the  island  of  Hor- 
muz,  (a  small  island  do.sc  by  the  southern  coast, 
at  the  entrance  to  the  Persian  Gulf).  From 
hence  they  migrated  to  Din  (on  tlic  coast  of 
Guzerat),  and  then  passed  over  to  the  opposite 
shore.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Bombay  and  in 
the  south  of  India  inscriptions  have  been  found 
width  prove  tliat  tlicse  settlers  reached  the  coast 
in  the  tenth  century  of  our  era.  At  the  iiresent 
time  their  descendants  form  a  considerable  part 
of  the  population  of  Sural,  Bombay,  and  Ahnui- 
dabad;  they  call  themselves,  after  their  ancient 
liome,  Parsces,  and  speak  the  later  Middle  Per- 
sian."— M.  Duncker,  llut.  of  Antiquity,  bk.  7, 
ch.  2  (i\  5). — See,  also,  Zokoastmians. 
PARSONS'  CAUSE,  The.     See  Virginia: 

A.  D.  1703. 

PARTHENII,  The.— This  name  was  given 
among  tlie  Spartans  to  a  class  of  young  men, 
sons  of  Spartan  women  wiio  had  married  outside 
the  exclusive  circle  of  the  Spurtiatfc.  The  latter 
refused,  even  when  Sparta  was  most  pressingly 
in  need  of  soldiers,  to  admit  these  "sons  of 
maidens,"  as  they  stigmatized  them,  to  the  mili- 
tary body.  The  Parthenii,  becoming  numerous, 
were  finally  driven  to  emigrate,  and  found  a 
homo  at  Tarentum,  Italy. — E.  Curtius,  Uist.  of 
OrccK,  bk.  2,  ch.  1. — See  Tauentum. 

PARTHENON     AT    ATHENS,    The.— 

"Pericles  had  occasion  to  erect  on  tlie  highest 
point  of  the  Acropolis,  in  place  of  the  ancient 
llecatompedou,  a  nevf  festive  edifice  and  treasure- 
house,  winch,  by  l)lendiug  intimately  together 
the  fulfilment  of  political  and  religious  ends,  was 
to  serve  to  represent  the  piety  and  artistic  cul- 
ture, the  wealth  and  the  festive  splendour  —  in 
fine,  all  the  glories  which  Athens  had  achieved 
by  her  valour  and  her  wisdom  [see  Athens: 

B.  C.  445-431].  .  .  .  The  arcldtect  from  whose 
design,  sanctioned  by  Pericles  and  Phidias,  the 
new  Hecatompcdon  was  erected,  was  Ictinus, 
who  was  seconded  by  Callicrates,  tlie  experienced 
architect  of  the  double  line  of  walls.  It  was  not 
intended  to  build  an  edifice  which  should  attract 
attention  by  the  colossal  nature  of  its  proportions 
or  the  novelty  of  its  style.  The  traditions  of  the 
earlier  building  were  followed,  and  its  dimen- 
sions were  not  exceeded  by  more  than  50  feet. 
In  a  breadth  of  100  feet  the  edifice  extended  in 
the  form  of  a  temple,  226  feet  from  east  to  west; 
and  the  heigiit,  from  the  lowest  stair  to  the  apex 
of  the  pediment,  amounted  only  to  05  feet.  .  .  . 
The  Hecatompcdon,  or  Parthenon  (for  it  went 
by  this  nami  also  as  the  house  of  Athene  Par- 
thenos),  was  very  closely  connected  with  the 
festival  of  the  Panathcniea,  whose  splendour  and 
dignity  had  gradually  risen  by  degrees  togetlier 
with  those  of  the  state.  .  .  .  The  festival  com- 
menc  1  with  the  performances  in  the  Odeum, 
where  the  masters  of  song  and  recitation,  and 
the  cither  and  flute-players,  exhibited  their  skill, 
the  choral  songs  being  produced  in  the  theatre. 
Hereupon  followed  tlio  gymnastic  games,  which, 
besides  the  usual  contests  in  the  stadium,  foot- 
race, wrestling-matches,  &c.,  also  included  the 
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torch-race,  which  was  held  in  the  Ceramlcus  out- 
si<le  the  Dipviuin,  when  no  moon  shone  in  tlic 
liciivcns ;  luul  wliioli  formed  one  of  tlio  cliicf  iit- 
tractions  of  the  wliole  festival." — E.  Curtius, 
llUt.  of  Greece,  bk.  U,  eh.  3. — See,  also,  Acno- 
roi.iH  OP  Athens. 

A.  D.  1687. — Destructive  explosion  during 
the  siege  of  Athens  by  the  Venetians.  8ee 
TcKKs:  A.  I).  1084-1096. 


PARTHEN0P6.   See  Neapgliu  AND  PALiK- 
roi.is. 
PARTHENOPEIAN    REPUBLIC,   The. 

SeeFiiANCi;:  A.I).  17i»H-179!)(At;<irsT— Aprii,), 
PARTHIA,  AND  THE  PARTHIAN  EM- 
PIRE.— "Tlic  mountain  cliain,  which  runninp; 
southward  of  the  (,'aspian,  skirts  tlio  great  pla- 
teau of  Iran,  or  Persia,  on  tlie  north,  broaclens 
out  after  it  passes  tlio  south-eastern  corner  of  tlic 
sea,  into  a  valuable  and  productive  mountain- 
region.  Four  or  live  distinct  ranges  here  run 
parallel  to  one  another,  having  between  them 
latitudinal  valleys,  with  glens  transverse  to  their 
courses.  The  sides  of  the  valleys  .ire  often  well 
wooded ;  the  flat  ground  at  tlie  foot  of  the  hills 
is  fertile ;  water  abounds ;  and  tlic  streams  gradu- 
ally collect  into  rivers  of  a  considerabb  size. 
The  fertile  territory  in  tliis  quarter  is  furtlier  in- 
creased by  tlio  extension  of  cultivation  to  a  con- 
siderable distance  from  tlio  base  of  the  most 
southern  of  the  ranges,  in  tlie  direction  of  the 
Great  Iranic  desert.  ...  It  was  undoubtedly  in 
the  region  which  has  been  thus  briefly  described 
that  the  ancient  home  of  the  Parthians  lay.  .  .  . 
Parthia  Proper,  however,  was  at  no  time  coex- 
tensive witli  the  region  described.  A  portion  of 
that  region  formed  the  district  called  Ilyrcania ; 
and  it  is  not  altogether  easy  to  determine  wliat 
were  the  limits  between  the  two.  Tlie  evidence 
goes,  on  the  whole,  to  show  that  while  Ilyrcania 
lay  towards  the  west  and  north,  the  Parthian 
country  was  tliat  towards  the  souiii  and  east,  the 
valleys  of  tlie  Ettrek  and  Gurghaii  constituting 
the  main  portions  of  the  former,  while  the  tracts 
cast  and  south  of  tlioso  valleys,  as  far  as  the 
sixty-flrst  degree  of  E.  longitude,  constituted 
the  latter.  If  the  limits  of  Parthia  Proper  be 
tluis  defined,  it  will  have  nearly  corresponded  to 
the  modern  Persian  province  of  Kliorasan.  .  .  . 
The  Turanian  character  of  the  Parthians,  though 
not  absolutely  proved,  appears  to  be  in  the  liigli- 
est  degree  probable.  If  it  be  accepted,  we  must 
regard  them  as  in  race  closely  allied  to  tlie  vast 
hordes  which  from  a  remote  antiquity  have 
roamed  over  the  steppe  region  of  Upper  Asia, 
from  time  to  time  bursting  upon  the  south  and 
harassing  or  subjugating  tlio  comparatively  un- 
warlike  inhabitants  of  tlie  warmer  countries. 
AVe  must  view  them  as  the  congeners  of  the 
Iluns,  Bulgarians  and  Comans  of  the  ancient 
world;  of  the  Kalmucks,  Ouigurs,  Usbegs, 
Eleuts,  vtc,  of  the  present  day.  .  .  .Tlio  Par- 
thians probably  maintained  their  independence 
from  tlie  time  of  tlieir  settlement  in  the  district 
called  after  their  name  until  the  sudden  arrival 
in  their  country  of  the  great  Persian  conqueror, 
Cyrus,  [about  554  B.  C.].  .  .  .  When  tlie  Per- 
sian empire  was  organised  by  Darius  Hystaspis 
into  satrapies,  Parthia  was  at  first  united  in  tlio 
same  government  with  Cborasmia,  Sogdiana  and 
Aria.  Subsequently,  however,  when  satrapies 
were  made  more  numerous,  it  was  detached  from 
tlicse  extensive  countries,  and  made  to  form  a 


distinct  government,  with  the  mere  addition  of 
the  comparatlvelv  small  district  of  Ilyrcania." 
Tlie  conquests  of  Alexander  included  Parthia 
within  their  range,  and,  under  the  new  political 
arrangements  which  followed  Alexander's  death, 
that  country  bccam"  *'or  a  time  part  of  the  wide 
empire  of  the  Soln'  la;,  founded  by  Seleucus 
Nicator,  —  the  kingdv  a  of  Syria  as  it  was  called. 
But  about  250  B.  C.  a  successful  revolt  occurred 
in  Parthia,  led  by  one  Arsaccs,  who  founded  an 
independent  kingdom  and  a  dynasty  called  tlu; 
Arsacid  (see  Seleucid/I.::  B.  C.  281-224,  and 
224-187).  Under  succeeding  kings,  especially 
under  the  sixtli  of  the  lino,  Mitliridates  I.  (not 
to  be  confused  with  the  Mithridatic  dynasty  in 
Pontus),  the  kingdom  of  Parthia  was  swollen  by 
conquest  to  a  great  empire,  covering  almost  tlio 
whole  territory  of  tb  earlier  Persian  empire, 
excepting  in  Asia  Minor  and  Syria.  On  tlie  rise 
of  the  Roman  power,  the  Parthians  successfully 
disputed  with  it  the  domination  of  the  east,  in 
several  wars  (see  Home:  B.  C.  57-52),  none  of 
which  were  advantageous  to  the  Romans,  until 
the  time  of  Trajan. — G.  Rawlinson,  .SV.r</t  Oreat 
Oriental  Jfoiiarchi/ :  Parthia.  —  Trajan  (A.  I). 
115-117  — SCO  Rome:  A.  D.  9B-i;J8)  "undertook 
an  expedition  against  tlio  nations  of  the  East. 
.  .  .  The  success  of  Trajan,  however  transient, 
was  rapid  and  specious.  The  degenerate  Par- 
tliians,  broken  by  intestine  discord,  fled  before  his 
arms.  lie  descended  the  river  Tigris  in  triumph, 
from  the  mountains  of  Armenia  to  the  Persian 
gulf.  Ho  enjoyed  tlie  honour  of  being  the  first, 
as  ho  was  the  last,  of  the  Roman  generals  who 
ever  navigated  that  remote  sea.  Ills  fleets  rav- 
aged tlie  coasts  of  Arabia.  .  .  .  Every  day  the 
astonished  senoto  received  the  intelligence  of  new 
names  and  new  nations  that  acknowledged  bis 
sway.  .  .  .  But  the  death  of  Trajan  soon  clouded 
the  splendid  prospect.  .  .  .  Tlie  resignation  of 
all  the  eastern  conquests  of  Trajan  was  the  first 
measure  of  his  [successor  Hadrian's]  reign.  Ho 
[Hadrian]  restoretl  to  the  Parthians  the  election 
of  an  independent  sovereign,  withdrew  the  Ro- 
man garrisons  from  the  provinces  of  Armenia, 
jNIesopotamia  and  Assyria;  and,  in  compliance 
with  the  precept  of  Augustus,  once  more  estab- 
lished the  Euphrates  as  the  frontier  of  the  em- 
pire."— E.  Gibbon,  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Jioman 
Empire,  eh.  1. — In  the  reign  of  JIarcus  Aurelius 
Antoninus  nt  Rome,  the  Parthian  king  Vologe- 
scs  III.  (or  Arsacos  XXVII.)  provoked  the 
Roman  power  anew  by  invading  Armenia  and 
Syria.  In  the  war  which  followed,  the  Parthians 
were  driven  from  Syria  and  Armenia ;  Mesopo- 
tamia was  occupied;  Scleucia,  Ctesiphon  and 
Babylon  taken ;  and  tlie  royal  palace  at  Ctesiphon 
burned  (A.  D.  105).  Parthia  tlien  sued  for  peace, 
and  obtained  it  by  ceding  Mesopotamia,  and 
allowing  Armenia  to  return  to  the  position  of  a 
Roman  dependencv.  Half  a  century  later  the 
final  conflict  of  Rome  and  Parthia  occurred. 
"The  battle  of  Nisibis  [A.  D.  217],  whicli  termi- 
nated tlie  long  contest  between  Rome  and  Parthia, 
was  the  fiercest  and  best  contested  which  was 
ever  fought  between  the  rival  powers.  It  lasted 
for  the  space  of  three  days.  .  .  .  Macrinus  [the 
Roman  emperor,  who  commanded]  took  to  flight 
among  the  first;  and  his  Iiasty  retreat  discouraged 
his  troops,  who  soon  afterwards  acknowledged 
themselves  beaten  and  retired  within  the  lines  of 
their  camp.  Both  armies  had  suffered  severely. 
Herodiau  describes  the  heaps  of  dead  as  piled  to 
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Buch  a  lioiRlit  timt  tlip  mnno-uvrcs  of  the  troops 
were  impelled  by  tlicm,  and  nt  last  tlio  two  con- 
tending liosts  could  scarcely  see  one  unotlicr. 
Both  armies,  therefore,  desired  peace."  Hut  the 
peace  was  purchased  liy  Homo  at  a  Jieavy  price. 
After  this,  the  Parthian  monarchy  was  rapidly 
undermined  liy  Internal  dissensions  and  corrui)- 
tlons,  and  In  A.  I).  220  it  was  overtiirown  by  a 
revolt  of  the  Persians,  who  claimed  and  secured 
again,  after  five  centuries  and  a  half  of  subju- 
gation, their  ancient  leadership  among  the  races 
of  the  Kast.  The  new  Persian  Empire,  or  Sassa- 
nlan  monarchy,  was  founded  by  Artaxerxes  I.  on 
the  ruins  of  the  Parthian  throne. — 0.  liawllnaon, 
T/ii'  Sirt/i  Orcdt  Oriiutiil  Afninirchi/,  eh.  'A-'il. 

Al.wi  IN:  The  same.  Stun/ of  J'urt/iiit. 

PARTHIAN  HORSE— i'ARTHIAN  AR- 
ROWS.—  "Fleet  and  active  coursers,  with 
scarcely  any  caparison  but  a  headstall  and  a 
single  rein,  were  mounted  by  riders  clad  only  in 
a  tunic  and  trousers,  and  armed  with  nothing 
but  a  strong  bow  and  a  (luiver  full  of  arrows. 
A  training  begun  in  early  boyhood  made  the 
rider  almost  one  with  his  steed ;  and  he  could  use 
his  Weapons  with  equal  ease  and  efTt.'ct  whether 
his  horse  was  stationary  or  at  full  gallop,  and 
whether  ho  was  advancing  towards  or  hurriedly 
retreating  from  his  enemy.  ...  It  was  his  ordi- 
nary i)lan  to  kecj)  constatitly  in  motion  when  in 
the  presence  of  an  enemy,  to  gallop  backwards 
and  forwards,  or  rotmd  and  round  his  sijuaro  or 
column,  never  charging  it,  but  at  a  moderate 
Interval  plying  it  with  his  keen  and  barbed 
shaft.s."  —  Q.  Rawllnson,  Sixth  Oreitt  Oriental 
Moniirrhy,  ch.  11. 

PARTIES  AND  FACTIONS,  POLITI- 
CAL AND  POLITICO-RELIGIOUS.— Ab- 
olitionists.    Sco  Slaveuv,  Neouo:  A.  U.  1828- 

1833;    and     1840-1847 Adullamites.      Sec 

Enolani):    a.  I).  1865-1868 Aggraviados. 

Sco  Spain:  A.  D.  1814-1827 American.  See 

United  States  op  Am.:  A.  D.    1852 Am- 

moniti.  See  Flouence:  A.  D.  1358 An- 
archists.   Sec  Anakciiists Anilleros.    Sec 

Spain:    A.   D.   1814-1837 Anti-Corn-Law 

League.  See  Tahipf  Legislation  (Enoland): 
A.  I).  1830-1839;  and  1345-1846 Anti-Fed- 
eralists.   See  United  States  op  Am.  :  A.  D. 

178i)-l70', Anti-Masonic.    See  New  Youk: 

A.  I).  1826-1882;  and  Mexico:  A.  D.  1822-1828. 

Anti-Renters.     See   Livingston    Manor. 

. . .  .Anti-Slavery.  See  Slavery,  Negro:  A.  D. 
1688-1780;     1776-1808;    1828-1832;    1840-1847. 

Armagnacs.      Sec    France:   A.   D.    1380- 

1415;  and  1415-1419 Arrabiati.  .  See  Flor- 
ence:   A.    D.    1490-1498 Assideans.      See 

Chasidim Barnburners.        See     United 

States  of  Am.  :  A.  D.  1845-1846 Beggars. 

See  below :  Oiieux Bianchi.   See  Florence  : 

A.  D.    1295-1300;    and  1301-1313 Bigi,   or 

Greys.    See  Bioi Blacks,  or  Black  Guelfs. 

See  Florence:  A.  D.  1295-1300;  and  1301-1313. 
— Blue-Light  Federalists.    See  Blue-Light 

Fedeualihts Blues.   See  Circus,  Factions 

OF  the  IJoman;    and   Vkneziela:   1829-1886. 

Border  Ruffians.    See  Kans.\s:  A.  D.  1854^ 

1859 Boys  in  Blue.    See  Bovs  in  Blue 

Bucktails.     See  New  York:  A.  D.  1817-1819. 

Bundschuh.     Sco  Germany:  A.  D.  1492- 

ISJi Burgundians.      See  France:    A.    D. 

1385-1415;  and  1415-1419 Burschenschaft. 

Set  Germ.\sy:  A.  D.  1817-1820 Butter- 
nuts.    See  Bovs  is  Bll'e Cabochiens.    See 


France:    A.   D.   1380-1415 Calixtines,   or 

Utraquists.     .Sec   Br>iiEMiA:   A.   I).   1419-1434; 

and    1434-1457 Camisards,     See    France: 

A.    I).    1702-1710 Caps    and    Hats.      Sco 

l)clow:    IIats   and    Caps Ca'bonari.     Sco 

Italy:    A.    D.    1808-1809 Carlists.       See 

Spain:    A.    D.   1838-1846;    and   1873-1885 

Carpet-baggers.  Seo  United  States  of  Am.  : 
A.  I).  1860-1871 Cavaliers  and  Round- 
heads.    See  England:  A.  I).   1041  (Octoiier); 

also,    Roundheads Center.       Sco    Right, 

Left,  and  Center Charcoals.  See  Clay- 
banks  and  Charcoals Chartists.  Seo  Eng- 
land: A.D.  1838-1842;  and  1848 Chasidim. 

SeeCnAsiDiM Chouans.  See  France:  A.D. 

1794-1790 Christinos.      See   Spain:    A.  I). 

1833-1840;    and   1873-1885. ..  .Claybanks    and 

Charcoals.  See  Claybanks  and  Charcoals 

Clear  Grits.    Seo  Canada  :  A.  D.  1840-1867 

Clichyans.  Seo  France:  A.D.  1797  (September). 

Clintonians.    See  New  York:  A.  D.  1817- 

1819 Cods.    See  below:  Hooks  and  Cons. 

. . .  .Communeros.   Seo  Spain:  A.  D.  1814-1827. 

Communists.      See  France:   A.    D.    1871 

(March  —  May) Conservative     (English). 

See    Conservative  Party Constitutional 

Union.    Seo  United  States  of  Am.  :   A.  D. 

1860  (April — Novembeu) Copperheads. 

See CoppERiiEAns Cordeliers.  Sco  France: 

A.  D.  1790 Country  Party.    Seo  England: 

A.  D.  1673-1673 Covenanters.  Seo  Cove- 
nanters; also  Scotland:  A.  D.  1557,  1581, 
1638,   1644-1645,  and  1660-1661,   to   1681-1689. 

Cretois.    Seo  France:  A.  D.  1795  (April). 

. . .  .Decamisados.  See  Spain:  A.  D.  1814-1827. 

Democrats.    Seo  United  States  of  Am.  : 

A.    D.    1789-1702;    1825-1828;    1845-1846 

Doughfaces.      See    Doughfaces Douglas 

Democrats.    Seo  United  States  of  Am.  :  A.  D. 

1860    (April — November) Equal     Rights 

Party.    See  New  York:  A.  D.  1835-1837 

Escoc^s.    Seo  Mexico:   A.   D.  1832-1828 

Essex  Junto.    Seo  Essex  Junto Farmers' 

Alliance.    See  United  States  op  Am.  :  A.  D. 

1877-1891 Federalists.    See  United  States 

op    Am.:    A.    D.    1789-1792;    1813;    and    1814 

(December)  The  Hartford  Convention 

Feds.     See  Boys  in  Blue Fenians.    See 

Ireland:  A.  D.  1858-1867;  and  Canada:  A.  D. 

1860-1871 Feuillaiits.     See  France  :  A.  D. 

1790 Free  Soilers.    See  United  States  op 

Am.  :  A.  D.  1848 Free  Traders.   See  Tariff 

Legislation The  Fronde.      See  France: 

A.  D.  1649,  to  1651-1653 Gachupines.     See 

Gachupines Girondists.      Seo     France  : 

A.  D.   1791  (October),  to  1793-1794  (October 

— April) Gomerists.     See   Netherlands: 

A.   D.    1603-1619 Grangers.     See   United 

States  of  Am.  :  A.  D.  1877-1891 Graybacks. 

See    Boys   in    Blue Greenbackers.      Sco 

United  States  of  Am.  :  A.  D.  1880 Greens. 

Seo  Circus,  Factions  of  the  Roman Greys. 

Seo  Bigi Guadalupes.      Seo    Gachupines. 

Guelfs  and  Ghibellines.    Seo  Ouelfs 

Gueux,  or  Beggars.   See  Netherlands  :  A.  D. 

1562-1566 Half-breeds.      See    Stalwarts. 

Hard-Shell  Democrats.    See  United   States 

OF  Am.:  a.  D.  1845-1846 Hats  and  Caps. 

See   Scandinavian  States   (Sweden):    A.  D. 

1730-1792 Home   Rulers  or  Nationalists. 

Seo  Ireland:  A.  D.  1878-1879;  also  England: 

A.  D.  1885-1886,  and  1893-1898 Hooks  and 

Cods,   or   Kabeljauws.      See    Netherlands 
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(Holland):  A.  D.  1845-1854;  and  1483-1498. 
...  .Huguenots.  8eo  France:  A.  D.  1550-1561, 
to  159H-15m);    1620-1033,   to  1637-1628;    1061- 

1680;  1681-1608;  1702-1710 Hunkers.     See 

United  Statkb  ok  Am.  :  A.  I).  1845-1846 

Iconoclasts  of  the  8th  century.  Sco  Ico.no- 
ci.ABTic  (.'(i.NTUovKiisY.  . . .  Iconoclasts  of  the 
l6th  century.     Sen  Nktiikui.ands:  A.  D.  l.')60- 

1568 Importants.   Ht'c  Fiianck:  A.  I).  1042- 

1043 Independent  Republicans.  Sco  Uni- 
ted Stathh  of  Am.:  A.  I).  1884 Indepen- 
dents, or  Separatists.  Sco  Independe.ntb 

Intransi^entists.     Sco  Intkansioentisth 

Irredentists.    Sec  Iuhedentists Jacobins. 

Sec  France:  A.  D.  1700,  to  1704-1795  (.lui.y— 
Ai'niL) Jacobites.  See  Jacoiiites Jac- 
querie.    Sco  Fkance:  A.  D.  1!W8 Jingoes. 

See  TuiiKs:  A.  D.  1878 Kabeljauws.     Sco 

above:   Hooks  and  Cods Kharejites.    Sco 

Khaue-tites Know  Nothing.    Sec  United 

St.\te8  op  Aji.  :  A.  D.  1853. . . . .  Ku  Klux  Klan. 
See  United  States  op  Am.  :  A.  I).  1860-1871. 

Land    Leaguers.      Seo    Iueland:    A.    D. 

1873-1870 Left.— Left  Center.    Sco  Rioiit, 

Left,  .\nd  Center Legitimists.     See  Le- 

oitimisth Leliaerds.      Sco  Leliaerds 

Levellers.  Sco  Levellers Liberal  Re- 
publicans. See  United  States  op  Am.  : 
A.  D.  1872 Liberal  Unionists.  Sco  Eng- 
land:   A.  D.    1885-1886 Libertines.     Seo 

Libertines  of  Geneva Liberty  Boys.   Seo 

below:   Sons  op  Liberty Liberty  Party. 

See  Slavery,  Negro:  A.  D.  1840-1847 Lo- 

cofocos.    Seo  Locopocos ;  and  New  York  :  A.  D. 

1835-1837 Lollards.    Sco  England:  A.  D. 

1300-1414 Malignants.     Seo  Malionants. 

The  Marais,  or  Plain.    Seo  France-  A.  D. 

1703    (September  —  November) Marians. 

Sec  Rome:  B.  C.  88-78 Martling  Men.   See 

Martlino     Men Melchitss.      Sco    Mel- 

ciiiTEs The  Mountain.    Sec  France  :  A.  D. 

1701  (October);  1702  (September  —  Novem- 
ber);  and  after,  to  1704-1705  (.July— April). 

—  Mugwumps.    Sep  United  States  op  Am.  : 

A.  D.  1884 Muscadins.   See  France  :  A.  D. 

1704-1705    (July  — April) Nationalists, 

Irish.   See  England:  A.D.  188.5-1886 Neri. 

Sec  Florence:  A.  D.  120,5-1300;  and  1301-1313. 

Nihilists.    See  Nihilism Oak  Boys.    Seo 

Ireland:    A.  D.    1760-1708 Opportunists. 

See  France:  A.  D.  1803 Orangemen.    Seo 

Ireland:  A.  D.  170.5-1706 Orleanists.    See 

Legitimists The  Orm^e.    See  Bordeaux: 

A.  D.  16.53-1  C53 Orphans.     Seo  Bohemia: 

A.  D.  1410-1434 Ottimati.    See  Florence: 

A.  D.  1408-1500 Palleschi.    Sec  Florence: 

A.    D.    1408-1500 Patrons    of  Husbandry. 

See  United  States  op  Am.  :  A.  D.  1877-1801. 

—  Peep-o'-Day  Boys.    See  Ireland:  A.  D. 

1760-1708,  and  17^4 Pelucones.    See  Pelu- 

CONES Petits  Maitres.    See  France:  A.  D. 

1650-1651 Piagnoni.    See  Florence:  A.  D. 

1490-1408 The  Plain.     See  France  :  A.  D. 

1793  (September — November).  . .  .Plebs.  See 
Plebeians;  also,  Rome:  The  Beginning,  and 

after Politiques.    See  France  :  A.  D.  1573- 

1570 Popolani.    See  Florence:  A.  D.  1498- 

1500 Populist  or    People's.     See   United 

States  op  Am.  :  A.  D.  1803 Prohibitionists. 

See   Prohibitionists Protectionists.     Sec 

Tarifp  Legislation Puritan.  See  Puri- 
tans  Republican    (Earlier).      See  United 

States  OP  Am.  :  A.  D.  1825-1838.— (Later).    Seo 


United  States  of  Am.  :  A.  D.  1854-18.55 

Ribbonmen.    Sec  Ireland:    A.  D.  1830-1820. 

Right.— Right  Center.    Seo  Right,  Left, 

AND  Center Roundheads.    Seo  England: 

A.  I).  1641  (October);  also.  Roundheads..... 
Sansculottes.  Sec  France:  A.  D.  1701  (Oc- 
tober)  Secesh.      Sco  Boys  in    Blue 

Serviles.      See    Spain:    A.    D.    1814-1827.... 
Shias.    Sco  Isla.m Silver-greys,  or  Snuff- 
takers.    See  United  States  of  Am.  :   A.  I). 

1850 Socialists.     Sec  Social  Movements. 

....  Soft-Shell  Democrats.   Sco  United  States 

of  Am.  :  A.  1).  184.5-1846 Sons  of  Liberty. 

See  United  States  of  Am.  :  A.  I).  1705  The 
organization  op  the  Sons  of  Liiierty,  and 
1864  (October) Stalwarts.  Sec  Stal- 
warts  Steel   Boys.    Sec  Ireland:   A.   I). 

1760-1708 Sunni.      Sco    Islam Tabor- 

ites.    See  Bohemia:  A.  D.  1410-1434 ;  and  1434- 

1457 Tammany   Ring.      Seo    New   York: 

A.  I).  1863-1871 ;    and  Tammany  Society 

Tories.  See  R.\ppahees;  England:  A.  I).  1080; 
CoNSERV.VTiVE  PARTY ;  and  Tories  op  the  Am. 

Revolution Tugenbund.     Sec  Qer.many: 

A.  I).  1808  (Aprii December) Ultramon- 

tanists.  See  Ultramontane United  Irish- 
men.   Sco  Irel.\nd:  A.  D.  1703-1708 Utra- 

quists.     See  Bohemia:   A.  D.   1419-1434;   and 

1434-1457 Whigs  (American).     Sco  United 

States  op  Am.:  A.  D.  1834 Whigs  (Eng- 
lish). Sco  Whigs Whiteboys.  See  Ire- 
land: A.  D.  1700-1708 White  Hoods.    Sco 

Flanders:  A.  D.  1370,  and  White  Hoods  op 

France Whites.     Sco  Florence:    A.   D. 

1295-1300;  and  1301-1313 Wide  Awakes. 

Sec    Wide    Awakes Woolly-heads.      Sco 

United  States  op  Am.:  A.  D.  18.50 Yel- 
lows.   Seo  Venezuela:  A.  D.    1829-1880 

Yorkinos.    See  Mexico:  A.  D.  1822-1828 

Young  Ireland.  Sec  Ireland;  A.  D.  1841-1848. 
. . .  .Young  Italy.     See  Italy:  A.  D.  1831-1848. 

Zealots.     Seo  Zealots;  and  Jews:  A.  D. 

66-70. 

PARTITION  OF  THE  SPANISH  EM- 
PIRE, The  Treaties  of.  See  Spain:  A.  D. 
1608-1700. 

PARTITIONS  OF  POLAND.  See  Poland: 
A.  D.  1763-1773;  and  1793-1790. 

PARU,  The  Great.    See  El  Dorado. 

PASARGADiE.— One  of  the  tribes  of  the 
ancient  Persians,  from  which  came  tlie  royal 
race  of  the  Achrenicnids.  Sec  Persia  :  Ancient 
People  and  Country. 

PASCAGOULAS,  The.  See  American 
Aborigines:  Muskhooean  Family. 

PASCAL  I.,  Pope,  A.  D.  817-824. . .  .Pascal 
II.,  Pope,  1090-1118. 

PASCUA.     See  Vectigal. 

PASSAROWITZ,  Peace  of  (1718).  See 
IIun(!ary:  a.  D.  1000-1718;  and  Turks:  A.  D. 
1714-1718. 

PASSAU:  Taken  by  the  Bavarians  and 
French.     See  Germany:  A.  D.  1703. 

PASSAU,  Treaty  of.  See  Germany:  A.  D. 
1540-15.5% 

PASSE,  The.  See  American  Aborigines: 
Guck  or  Coco  Group. 

PASTEUR,  Louis,  and  his  work  in  Bacte- 
riology.  See  Medical  Science  :  IOtii  Century. 

PASTORS,  The  Crusade  of  the.  See  Cru- 
sades: A.  D.  1253. 

PASTRENGO,  Battle  of  (1799).  See 
France:  A.  D.  1798-1799  (August— April). 
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PASTRY  WAR,  The.    Sw  Mrxico:  A.  I). 

1H'2H   |H|t. 
PATAGONIANS,     The.      Hoc    Ameuican 

AllollKilNKS:    l'\TA<l()NtAN». 

PATARA,  Oracle  of.     See  Oraci.R8  ok  TitK 

f}UKKKr<. 

PATARENES.-PATERINI.— AlHiiit   the 

iiildillc  of  III!)  mil  (•(•iitiiry,  tliiTc  lippfiirril  iit 
.Milan  It  yoiiiiK  priest  miiiicd  Arliild  wlio  ciiuscd 
a  ffri'at  cominoliiiii  \>y  iiltac  kiiiif  the  corruptions 
of  clcrffy  aiu!  iH'opli^  niiil  prciicliinj;  rrpentanco 
mill  n'fDrin.  The  wlioU;  of  .Milan  bccamo  "scp- 
aralcd  into  two  Iiotly  conlcndlnK  parllcH.  TIiIh 
conlrovcrHy  divided  fiinillics;  it  was  the  one  ob- 
ject which  coninmndeil  universal  ]iarticlpati(>n. 
The  popular  party,  devoted  to  Ariald  and  lian- 
dulph  [a  deacon  who  sui)porte(l  Ariald],  was 
nieknauicd  '  I'ataria',  whi<h  in  the  dialect  of 
!K!ilan  nif^nified  a  popular  faction;  and  ns  ii 
lierclical  tcndiiicy  niljfht  easily  grow  out  of,  or 
attach  itscif  i  ■,  tiiis  spirit  of  separatism  so  zeal- 
ously opposed  to  the  corruption  of  tho  clergy, 
it  camo  about  that,  in  the  following  centuries, 
tho  name  Palarenes  was  applied  in  Italy  as  a 
general  appellation  to  denote  sects  contending 
against  tlie  dominant  church  and  clergy  —  sects 
whieli,  for  tlie  most  part,  met  with  great  favour 
from  the  people." — A.  Ncauder,  Clnieriil  Hint,  of 
the  C'hrhlina  IMif/ion  anil  C/iiirrh  (liohn's  ed.), 
T.  fl, ;).  07. — "Tho  name  Patarini  is  derived  from 
the  i|uarter  of  tho  rag-gatherers,  Pntaria." — W. 
Moeller,  Uixt.  of  the  Chrintiaii  Church  in  the 
Mitlille  Af/<n,  p.  'in;],  foot-note. — During  the  fierce 
controversy  of  tho  lith  centuryovcr  the  quosticm 
of  celibacy  for  tho  clergy  (see  P.kPACv:  A.  D. 
lO.W-lta'J),  the  party  in  Milan  which  supported 
Pope  Gregory  VII.  (Ilildcbrand)  in  his  inflexi- 
ble warfare  against  tin;  marriage  of  priests  were 
called  by  their  opponents  Pntarines.— II.  II.  3111- 
man,  Hint,  of  Liitiii  Christidiiiti/,  hk.  0,  eh.  8.— 
Sec,  also,  Oatiiahists;  Alukiensks;  and  Paul- 
iciANs;  and  TtUKs;  A.  D.  HOS-liril. 

PATAVIUM,  Early  knowledge  of.  Sec 
Vi::<i;ri  oi'  c:ihAi,i"iM;  (imt.. 

PATAY,  Battle  of  (1429).  Sec  France: 
A.  1).  142l)-14:!l. 

PATCHINAKS.  —  UZES.  —  COMANS.— 
Tlie  Patchinaks,  or  Patzinaks,  Uzes  and  Comans 
were  successive  swarms  of  Turkish  nomads 
which  came  into  southeastern  Europe  during  the 
10th,  11th  and  12th  centuries,  following  and  driv- 
ing cacli  other  into  the  long  and  often  devastated 
Danubian  provinces  of  tho  Byzantine  empire,  and 
across  the  Halkans.  The  wars  of  tho  empire  with 
the  Patchinaks  were  many  and  seri,  jsly  exhaust- 
ing. The  Comans  are  said  to  have  been  Turco- 
mans, with  the  first  part  of  their  true  name 
dropiied  olT.— E.  Pears,  The  Fall  of  Comtuntino- 
])le,  fh.  3.— See,  also,  IUtssians:  A.  D.  805-900. 

PATER  PATRATUS.    See  Fetiai.es. 

PATER  PATRIAE.— "The  first  individual, 
belonging  tt)  an  epoch  strictly  historical,  who  re- 
ceivcJ  this  title  was  Cicero,  to  whom  it  was 
voted  by  the  Senate  after  the  suppression  of  the 
Catilinarian  conspiracy."— W.  Kamsay,  Manual 
of  Ilotmin  Autiq.,  eh.  5. 

PATERINI,  The.    Sec  P.^tarenes. 

PATNA,  Massacre  at  (1763).  See  India: 
A.  1).  1757-1772. 

PATRIARCH  OF  THE  WEST,  The. 
—"It  was  not  long  after  the  dissolution  of  the 
Jewish  state  [conseciuent  on  the  revolt  sup- 
pressed by  Titus]  that  it  revived  again  in  ap- 


pearance, under  tho  form  of  two  scpnrato  com- 
munities mostly  dependent  upon  encli  other:  one 
under  a  sn\(reignty  jiurely  spiritual,  tlie  other 
partly  temporal  and  partly  spiritual, —  but  each 
coniprchcndiiig  all  the  Jewish  families  in  the  two 
great  divisions  of  the  world.  At  the  head  of" 
tlie  Jews  on  this  side  of  the  Kuphrates  appeared 
tho  Patriarch  of  tlu;  West;  the  chief  of  tho 
Mesopotamian  community  assiinK.l  the  striking 
but  more  temporal  title  of  '  Uescli-dlutlia,'  or 
Prince  of  the  Captivitv.  Tho  origin  'A  both 
these  dignities,  especially  of  the  Westeni  patri- 
arcliatc,  is  involved  in  much  obscurity." — II.  II. 
.Milman,  Hint,  of  the  Jem,  hk.  18. —  See,  also, 
Jkws:  a.  I).  2(M)-400. 

PATRIARCHS.     See  Pui.mater. 

PATRICIAN,     The    class.      Sec    Comitia 

CuUIATA;   also,    Pi.EItKIANS. 

PATRICIAN,  The  Later  Roman  Title.— 

"Introduced  by  f.'onstantino  at  a  time  when  its 
original  meaning  bad  been  long  forgotten,  it  was 
dc°'gned  to  be,  and  for  a  while  remained,  the 
n.  0  not  of  an  olllcc  but  of  a  rank,  the  highest 
after  those  of  emperor  and  consul.  As  sucli,  it 
was  usually  conferred  upon  i)rovincial  gover- 
nors of  the  first  class,  and  in  time  also  upon  bar- 
barian potentates  whose  vanity  the  Homan  court 
might  wish  to  fiattcr.  Thus  Odoacer,  Theodoric, 
the  ISurgiindian  king  Sigisniund,  Clovis  himself, 
had  all  received  it  from  tho  Eastern  emperor;  so 
too  in  still  later  times  it  was  given  to  Saracenic 
and  Bulgarian  princes.  In  llic  sixth  and  seventh 
centuries  an  invariable  ])ractice  seems  to  have 
attached  it  to  the  Byzantine  viceroys  of  Italy,  and 
thus,  as  we  may  conjecture,  a  natural  confusion 
of  ideas  had  made  men  take  it  to  bo,  in  some 
sense,  an  ofllcial  title,  conveying  an  extensive 
though  undefined  authority,  and  implying  in 
particular  the  duty  of  overseeing  the  Church  nud 
])romoting  her  temporal  interests.  It  was  doubt- 
less with  such  a  meaning  that  the  Romans  and 
their  bishop  bestowed  it  upon  the  Frankish 
kings,  acting  quite  without  legal  right,  for  it 
could  emanate  from  the  emperor  alone,  but 
choosing  it  as  the  title  which  bound  its  ))osscssor 
to  render  to  the  church  sujiport  and  li  fence 
against  her  Lombard  foes." — J.  Bryce,  The,  Holy 
lioinnn  Empire,  eh.  4. 

PATRICK,  St.,  in  Ireland.  See  Iuet,an)': 
5  —  8tii  Centuuies;   an<l  E     iCATiON,  3Iei)i.«- 

VAL:    IllEI.AND. 

PATRIMONY  OF  ST.  PETER,  The.  - 

The  territory  over  which  the  Pope  formerly  t.£- 
ercised  and  still  claims  temporal  sovereiguty. 
See  States  op  the  Ciiniicii;  also,  Papacy: 
A.  D.  755-774,  and  after. 

P ATR  lOT  WAR,  The.  See  Canada  :  A.  D. 
1837-1838. 

PATRIPASSIANS.     Sec  NoIjtians. 

PATRONAGE,  Political.    See  Stalwarts. 

PATRONS  OF  HUSBANDRY.  See  Uni- 
ted States  op  Asr. :  A.  I).  1877-1891. 

PATROONS  OF  NEW  NETHERLAND, 
and  their  colonies.  See  New  York:  A.  D. 
1621-1  (!Hi. 

PATZINAKS,  The.     See  PATcniNAKs. 

PAUL,  St.,  the  Apostle,  the  missionary 
labors   of.     See  Christianity:    A.  D.  33-100; 

and   Athens:    B.   C.   5-t  (?) Paul,   Czar  of 

Russia,  A.  D.  1790-1801 Paul  I.,  Pope,  757- 

767 Paul  II.,  Pope,  1464-1471 Paul  III., 

Pope,  1534-1549 Paul  IV.,  Pope,  1555-1559. 

. . .  .Paul  v.,  Pope,  1005-1621. 
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PAULETTS. 


PEACE  OP  THE  DAME8. 


PAULETTE,   The.    See    Fkanck;    A.  I). 

\nu-\MH. 

PAULICIANS,  The.—"  After  a  prettv  Ioiir 
(it)K(Mirily  the  .Miuiicliciin  tlit'ory  revlvcif  with 
Hiiiui!  iiKMllllciitloii  in  lh<'  western  parts  of  Ar- 
menia, and  was  propagateil  in  tlie  Htli  and  Utii 
ei'nturics  l)y  a  sect  denondnated  I'aulicians. 
Tlieir  tenets  are  no',  to  Ik!  collected  with  al)solnt() 
certainty  from  tho  niontlis  of  their  ailversarles, 
and  no  apolof^y  of  their  own  survives.  Ther(! 
seems  however  to  bo  sulllcient  evidence  that  the 
I'aulicians,  tlioufjh  professlnj?  to  acknowledge 
and  even  to  study  the  apostolical  writings, 
ascribed  the  creation  of  tlie  world  to  an  evil 
deltv,  whom  they  supposed  also  to  he  tho  autlior 
of  tfie  .lewish  law,  and  conse(|Ucntly  rejected  all 
tho  Old  Testament.  .  .  .  Petrus  Sicuius  enume- 
rates six  Paulician  hen'sics.  1.  They  main- 
tained tlie  existences  of  two  deities,  the  one  evil, 
and  the  creator  of  this  world;  the  otiicr  good, 
.  .  .  tho  autlior  of  tliat  which  is  to  come.  2. 
They  refused  to  worship  the  Virgin,  and  assorted 
that  Christ  hrouglit  Ids  body  from  lieaven.  3. 
Tliey  rejected  tho  Lord's  iSupper.  4.  And  tho 
adoration  of  tlic  cross,  fi.  They  denied  the 
authority  of  tho  Old  Te.stainent,  but  admitted  the 
New,  except  tlio  epistles  of  St.  Peter,  and,  per- 
haps, tho  Apocalypse.  0.  Tliey  did  not  ac- 
knowledge tho  order  of  priests.  Tiiero  seems 
every  reason  to  suppose  that  the  Pauliciaus, 
iiotwitlistanding  tlieir  mistakes,  were  endowed 
with  sincero  and  zealous  piety,  and  studious  of 
tlie  Scriptures.  .  .  .  These  errors  exposed  tliem 
to  a  long  and  cruel  persecution,  during  which  a 
colony  of  exiles  was  planted  by  one  of  the  Greek 
emperors  in  Bulgaria.  From  this  settlement 
they  silently  promulgated  their  Maniclicau  creed 
over  the  western  regions  of  Christendom.  A 
large  part  of  tho  commerce  of  those  countries 
witli  Constantinople  was  carried  on  for  several 
centuries  by  the  clmnnel  of  the  Danube.  This 
opened  an  immediate  intercourse  with  tlie  Pauli- 
ciaus, who  m^v  bo  traced  up  that  river  through 
Hungary  and  Bavaria,  or  sometimes  taking  the 
route  of  Lombardy,  into  Switzerland  and  France. 
In  the  last  coimtry,  and  especially  in  its  southern 
and  eastern  provinces,  tliey  became  conspicuous 
under  a  variety  of  names;  such  as  Catharists, 
Picards,  Paterins,  but,  above  all,  Albigenses.  It 
is  beyond  a  doubt  that  many  of  those  sectaries 
owed  tlieir  origin  to  the  Paulicians;  the  appella- 
tion of  IJulgarians  was  distinctively  bestowe<l 
upon  them;  and,  according  to  some  writers,  they 
acknowledged  a  primate  or  patriarch  resident  in 
that  country.  ...  It  Is  genornlly  agreed  that 
tho  Slanicheans  from  Bulgaria  did  not  penetrate 
into  the  west  of  Europe  before  the  year  1000; 
and  tlioy  seem  to  have  boon  in  small  numbers 
till  about  1140.  ...  I  will  only  add,  in  order  to 
obvii^e  cavilling,  that  I  use  the  word  Albigenses 
for  the  Slanichean  sects,  without  pretending  to 
assert  that  their  doctrines  prevaile(i  more  in  the 
neiglibourhood  of  Albi  than  else  vhcre.  The 
main  position  is  that  a  large  part  of  the  Languo- 
docian  heretics  against  whom  the  cnisiulo  was 
directed  had  imbibed  tlie  Paulician  opinions.  If 
any  one  chooses  rather  to  call  tliein  Catharists,  it 
will  not  be  material." — H.  Ilallam,  Middle  Ages, 
ch.  9,  ])t.  3,  and  foot-nntcs. 

Ai,8o  in:  E.  Gibbon,  Decline  and  Fall  of  the 
Roman  Empire,  ch.  54. — See,  also,  C.vthahists, 
and  Ai.nioENSKs. 

P  \U  L I N  E  S,  The.    See  Baunabites. 


PAULISTAS  (of  Brazil).  8co  HiiAzn.. 
A.  I).  iriUl-lMl. 

PAULUS  HOOK,  The  storming  of.  So: 
Unitki)  St.\ti:h  ok  Am.  ;  A.  I).  177H-177I). 

PAUSANIUS,  The  mad  conduct  of.  See 
GiiKwi;:  B.  C.  47H-177. 


PAVI A  :  Origin  of  the  city.    Seo  Liourians. 

A.  D.  370.— Defeat  of  the  Alemanni.  See 
Ai.KMANNi:  A.  I).  270. 

A.  D.  493-533.— Residence  of  Theodoric  the 
Ostrogoth.     Sei'  Vkuona:  A,  1).  4(1:1-525. 

A.  D.  568-571.— Sieee  by  the  Lombards.— 
Made  capital  of  the  Lombard  kingdom.  Sco 
LoMTiAUDS:  A.  I).  5(W-57;i. 

A.  D.  753-754.— Siege  by  Charlemagne.  See 
LoMUAKDs:  A.  /).  754-774. 

A.  D.  934. — Destruction  by  the  Hungarians. 
See  Italy:  A.  I).  U0()-024. 

A.  D.  1004. — Burned  by  the  German  troops. 
See  Italy:  A.  I).  001-1030. 

ii-i3th  Centuries. — Acouisition  of  Republi- 
can Independence.  See  Italy:  A.  I).  10)0- 
1 152. 

A.  D.  1395. — Relation  to  the  duchy  of  the 
Viaconti  of^Milan.   See  Milan  :  A.  I).  1277-1447. 

A.  D.  1524-1525.- Siege  and  Battle.— De- 
feat and  capture  of  Francis  I.,  of  France.  Sec 
Fuance:  a.  i).  152;)-1525. 

A.  D.  1527. — Taken  and  plundered  by  the 
French.     See  Italy:  A.  D.  1527-1520. 

A.  D.  :74s.— Taken  by  the  French  ,ind 
Spaniards.     See  Italy:  A.  I).  1745. 

A.  D.  1796. — Capture  and  pillage  by  the 
French.  Seo  Fu.vnck;  A.  I).  1700  (Aphil- 
October). 

♦ 

PAVON,  Battle  of.  See  Auoentine  He- 
public  :  A.  I).  1810-1874. 

PAVONIA,  The  Patroon  colony  of.  See 
New  Youk:  A.  1).  1021-1040. 

PAWNEES,  The.  Sec  Ameuican  Abouioi- 
NEs:  I'awnee  (Cai)uoan)  Family. 

PAWTUCKET  INDIANS,  The.  See 
Ameuican  Abokkiines:   Aluonquian  Family. 

PAXTON  BOYS,  Massacre  of  Indians  by 
the.    See  Ameuican  Abouigines:  Susqueuan- 

NAS. 

PAYAGUAS,  The.  See  Ameuican  Abou 
ioines:  Pampas  Tuii.es. 

PAYENS,  Hugh  de,  anil  the  founding  01 
the  Orde»'  of  the  Templars.     See  Te-mplaus. 

PAYTITI,  The  Great.     See  El  Douauo. 

PAZZI,  Covispiracy  of  the.  Sec  Flouence: 
A.  1).  1400-1492. 

PEA  INDIANS,  The.  See  American  Ab- 
ouioiNEs:  AL(ioN(ji;iA}j  Family. 

PEA  RIDGE,  Battle  of.  See  United  States 
OP  Am.:  a.   D.    1862  (Januaby— Mauch:  M18- 

BOITRI — AuKANBAS). 

PEABODY  EDUCATION  FUND.  Seo 
Education,  Modeun:  Ameuica:  A.  D.  1807- 
1801. 

PEACE,  The  King's.  See  King's  Peace; 
also  Law,  Common:  A.  D.  871-1000,  1110,  1135, 
and  1300. 

PEACE  CONVENTION,  The.  See  United 
States  ok  .\m.  :  A.  I).  1861  (Febuitauy). 

PEACE  OF  AUGUSTUS,  AND  PEACE 
OF  VESPASIAN.    Seo  Temple  op  Janus, 

PEACE  OF  THE  DAMES,  OR  THE 
LADIES'  PEACE.  See  Italy:  A.  D.  1527- 
1529. 
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PEACU  TREE  CREEK. 


PELASGIAN8. 


PEACH  TREE  CREEK,  Battle  of.  See 
Unitku  Statkh  ok  Am.  :  A.    D.   1864  (May— 

HErTK.MIlKIl:   OEOU(ilA). 

PEACOCK   THRONE,  The.    See   India: 

A.  1>.  I(t0'>-1748. 

PEACE,  OR  PEAKE.     See  AVampum. 

PEASANT  REVOLTS:  A.  D.  287.— The 
Bagauds  of  Gaul.     Sec  liAdAiDS. 

A.  D.  1358.— The  Jacquerie  of  France.  See 
France:  A.  1).  IH.W. 

A.  D.  1381.— Wat  Tyler's  ;obellion  in  Eng- 
land.    See  EN(ii..\Ni):  A.  I).  IIWI. 

A.  D.  1450.— Jack  Cade'3  rebellion  in  Eng- 
land.    See  Encland:  A.  1).  14r)(). 

A.  D.  1492-1514. — The  Bundschuh  in  Ger- 
many.    SeeGEllMANY:  A.  I).  149^-1514. 

A.  D.  1513.— The  Kurucs  of  Hungary.  See 
IIixtiAiiY:  A.  I).  1487-1.J2G. 

A.  D.  1524-1525.— The  Peasants'  War  in 
Germany.    See  Gku.many:  A.  I).  1. 524-1  .W.j. 

A.  D.  1652-1653.— Peasant  War  in  Switzer- 
land.   SeeSwiTZEiiLAND:    A.  D.  1653-1789. 

PEC-SiETAN.— Baud  of  Angles  who  settled 
on  tlic  :;>()orliiii(ls  of  the  Peak  of  Derbj'shirc. 

PEDDAR-WAY,  The.— The  popular  name 
of  an  olil  Hoinan  road  in  England,  which  runs 
from  Hrancastcr,  on  the  Wash,  via  Colchester,  to 
Lomlon. 

PEDI.(EI.— THE  PEDION.    See  Athens: 

B.  C.  504. 

PEDRO  (called  The  Cruel),  King  of  Leon 
and  Castile,  A.I).  1S50-1:$09. ..  .Pedro,  King 

of  Portugal,  i:i.57-lH07 Pedro  I.,  Emperor  of 

Brazil,  1823-18:U  ;  IV.,  King  of  Portugal,  1826 
....Pedro  II.,  Emperor  of  Brazil,  1831-1889 
....Pedro  II.,  King  of  Portugal,  1667-1706. 
....Pedro  III.,  King-Consort  of  Portugal, 
1777- 1786.... Pedro  V.,  King  of  Portugal, 
18.53-1861 Pedro.     See,  also,  Peteu. 

PEEL,  Sir  Robert :  Administrations  of. 
SeeENoi-ANi):  A.  D.  1834-1837,1837-1839,  1841- 
1842,  to  1846;  Tahikf  Legislation  (England): 
A.  1).  1843,  and  1845-1846;  Money  and  Bank- 
ing: A.  D.  1844. 

PEEP-O'-DA Y  BOYS.  See  Iuel.vnu  :  A.  D. 
176(1-1708;  and  1784. 

PEERS.— PEERAGE, The  British.— "The 
estate  of  the  peerage  is  identical  with  the  house 
of  lords." — W.  Stubbs,  Comt.  Hist.  0/  "'ff.,  v.  2, 
p.  184. — See  Lords,  Buitisii  House  o'  .md  Par- 
liament, The  English. 

PEERS  OF  FRANCE,  The  Twelve.  See 
Twelve  Peers  of  France. 

PEGU,  British  acquisition  of  See  India: 
A.  1).  1853. 

PEHLEVI  LANGUAGE.— "Under  the 
Arsaoids,  the  Old  Persian  passed  into  Middle 
Persian,  which  at  a  later  time  was  known  by  the 
name  of  the  Parthians,  the  tribe  at  that  time 
supreme  in  Persia.  Pahlav  and  Pehlevi  mean 
Parthian,  and,  as  applied  to  language,  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Parthians,  i.  e.  of  the  Parthian  era. 
...  In  the  latest  period  of  the  dnndnion  of  the 
Sassanids,  the  recent  Middle  Persian  or  Parsee 
took  the  place  of  Pelilevi."— M.  Dunckcr,  Jliat. 
of  Aiiliqiiiti/,  W-,  7,  cli.  1. 

PEHUELCHES,  The.  See  American  Abo- 
rigines: Pampas  Tribes. 


A.  D.  i860. — English  and  French  forces  in 
the  city.— The  burning  of  the  Summer  Palace. 
See  China:  A.  D.  1856-1860. 


PEKIN  :  The  origin  of  the  city.  See  China  : 
A.  D.  1259-1294. 


PELAGIANISM.-:"Pelagiani8m  was  .  .  . 
the  great  intellectual  controversy  of  the  church 
in  the  fifth  century,  as  Arianism  had  been  in  the 
fourth.  .  .  .  Every  one  is  aware  that  this  contro- 
versy turned  upon  the  question  of  free-will  and 
of  grace,  that  is  to  say,  of  the  relations  between 
the  liberty  of  man  and  the  Divine  power,  of  the 
influence  of  God  upon  the  moral  activity  of  men. 
.  .  .  About  the  year  405,  a  British  monk,  Pela- 
gius  (this  is  the  name  given  him  by  the  Greek 
and  Latin  writers ;  his  real  name,  it  appears,  was 
>Iorgan),  was  residing  at  Itome.  There  has  been 
infinite  discussion  as  to  his  origin,  his  moral 
character,  his  capacity,  his  learning ;  and,  under 
these  various  heads,  much  abuse  has  been  lav- 
ished upon  him ;  but  this  abuse  would  appear  to 
be  unfounded,  for  judging  from  the  most  author- 
itative testimony,  from  that  of  St.  Augustin  him- 
self, Pelagius  was  a  man  of  good  birth,  of  excel- 
lent education,  of  pure  life.  A  resident,  as  I 
have  said,  at  Rome,  and  now  a  man  of  mature 
age,  without  laying  down  any  distinct  doctrines, 
withovit  having  written  any  book  on  the  subject, 
Pelagius  began,  about  the  year  I  have  mentioned, 
405,  to  talk  much  about  free-will,  to  insist 
urgently  u])on  this  moral  fact,  to  expound  it. 
There  is  no  indication  that  he  attacked  any  per- 
son about  the  matter,  or  that  he  sought  contro- 
versy ;  he  appears  to  have  acted  simply  upon  the 
belief  that  human  liberty  was  not  held  in  suffi- 
cient account,  had  not  its  due  share  in  the  relig- 
ious doctrines  of  the  period.  These  ideas  ex- 
cited no  trouble  in  Rome,  scarcely  any  debate. 
Pelagius  spoke  freely;  they  listened  to  him 
(|uietly.  His  principal  disciple  was  Celestius, 
like  him  a  monk,  or  so  it  is  thought  at  least,  but 
younger.  ...  In  411  Pelagius  and  Celestius  are 
no  longer  at  Rome ;  we  find  them  in  Africa,  at 
Hippo  and  at  Carthage.  .  .  .  Their  doctrines 
spread.  .  .  .  The  bishop  of  Hippo  began  to  be 
alarmed;  he  saw  in  these  new  ideas  error  and 
I)eril.  .  .  .  Saint  Augustin  was  the  chief  of  the 
doctors  of  the  church,  called  upcn  more  than 
any  other  to  maintain  the  general  s/stem  of  her 
doctrines.  .  .  .  You  see,  from  that  time,  what  a 
serious  aspect  the  quarrel  took:  everything  was 
engaged  in  it,  philosopliy,  politics,  and  religion, 
the  opinions  of  Saint  Augustin  and  his  business, 
his  self-love  and  his  duty.  He  entirely  aban- 
doned himself  to  it. "  In  the  end.  Saint  Augustin 
and  his  opinions  prevailed.  The  doctrines  of 
Pelagius  were  condemned  by  three  successive 
councils  of  the  church,  by  three  successive  em- 
perors and  by  two  popes  —  one  of  wliom  was 
forced  to  reverse  his  first  decision.  His  partisans 
were  persecuted  and  banished.  "  After  th^  year 
418,  we  discover  in  history  no  trace  of  Pelagius. 
The  name  of  Celestius  is  sometimes  met  with 
until  the  year  437;  it  then  disappears.  These 
two  men  once  off  the  scene,  their  school  rapidly 
declined."  —  F.  Guizot,  Ilist.  of  Civilization 
(tram,  by  Ilazlitt),  v.  8,  leet.  5. 

Also  in:  P.  Schall,  Iliat.  of  the  Christian 
Church,  period  3,  eh.  9. — See,  also,  Port  Royal 
and  the  Jansenists. 

PELASGIANS,  The.— Under  this  name  we 
have  vague  knowledge  of  a  people  whom  the 
Greeks  of  historic  times  refer  to  as  having  pre- 
ceded them  in  the  occupancy  of  the  Hellenic 
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PELA8GIANS. 


PELUSIUM. 


peninsula  (ind  Asia  Elinor,  and  whom  tliey  looked 
upon  as  being  kimlinl  to  themselves  in  race. 
"Such  information  as  the  Hellenes  .  .  .  pos- 
sessed about  the  Pclasgi,  was  in  truth  very 
scanty.  They  did  not  look  upon  them  as  a 
mythical  people  of  huge  giants — as,  for  exam- 
ple, in  the  popular  tales  of  the  modern  Greeks 
tlie  ancestors  of  the  latter  are  represented  as 
mighty  warriors,  towering  to  the  height  of  pop- 
lar trees.  There  exist  no  Pelasgian  mytlis,  no 
Pelasgian  gods,  to  be  contrasted  with  the  Greeks. 
.  .  .  Thucydides,  in  whom  the  historic  con- 
sciousncjs  of  the  Hellenes  finds  its  clearest  ex- 
pression, also  regards  the  inhabitants  of  Hellas 
from  the  moat  ancient  tiv^ies,  Pelasgi  as  well  as 
Hellenes,  as  one  nation.  .  .  .  And  furthermore, 
according  to  his  opinion  genuine  sons  of  these 
ancient  Pelasgi  continued  through  all  times  to 
dwell  in  different  regions,  and  especially  in  Atti- 
ca." — E.  Curtius,  Hist,  of  Greece,  hk.  1,  c7i.  1. — 
"  It  is  inevitable  that  modern  historians  should 
take  widely  divergent  views  of  a  nation  concern- 
ing which  tradition  is  so  uncertain.  Some  writ- 
ers, among  whom  is  Kiepert,  think  that  the 
Pelasgi  were  a  Semitic  tribe,  who  immigrated 
into  Greece.  Tliis  theory,  though  it  explains 
their  presence  on  the  coast,  fails  to  account  for 
their  position  at  Dodona  and  in  Thessaly.  .  .  . 
In  anotlier  view,  which  has  received  the  assent  of 
Thirhvall  and  Duncker,  Pelasgian  is  nothing  more 
tlian  the  name  of  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  the 
country,  which  subsequently  gave  way  to  the 
title  Achaean,  as  this  in  its  turn  was  supplanted 
by  the  terra  Hellenes.  .  .  .  We  have  no  evidence 
to  support  the  idea  of  a  Pelasgic  Age  as  a  period 
of  simple  habits  and  agricultural  occupations, 
which  slowly  gave  way  before  the  more  martial 
age  of  the  Achacans.  The  civilization  of  the 
'  Achaean  Age  '  exists  only  in  the  epic  poems,  and 
the  '  Pelasgic  Age '  is  but  another  name  for  the 
prehistoric  Greeks,  of  whose  agriculture  we  know 
nothing. " — E.  Abbott,  Ilist.  of  Greece,  ])t.  1,  ch.  3. 

Also  in:  M.  Duncker,  Hist,  of  Greece,  bk.  1, 
cli.  2. — See,  also,  Dorians  ajjd  Ioni.\N8;  (Eno- 
THI.VN8;  Aryans;  and  Italy:  Ancient. 

PELAYO,  King  of  the  Asturias  (or  Oviedo) 
and  Leon,  A.  D.  718-737. 

PELHAMS,  The.  See  Enol.vnd:  A.  D. 
1743-1745;  and  1757-1760. 

PELIGNIANS,  The.     See  Sahines. 

PELISIPIA,  The  proposed  State  of.  Sec 
Noi.TUW  EST  Tekuitohy  :  A.  D.  1784. 


PELLA. — A  new  MacedOi.  ian  capital  founded 
by  Archelaus,  the  ninth  of  the  kings  of  Mace- 
donia. 

Surrendered  to  the  Ostrogoths.  See  Gotus 
(OsTROooTUs):  A.  D.  473-188. 

PELOPIDS.— PELOPONNESUS.— 
"Among  the  ancient  legendary  genealogies, 
there  was  none  which  figured  with  greater  splen- 
dour, or  which  attracted  to  itself  a  higher  degree 
of  poetical  interest  and  pathos,  than  that  of  the 
Pelopids: — Tantalus,  Pelops,  Atreus  and  Thy- 
estes,  Agamemnon  and  Menelaus  and  .i^igisthus, 
Helen  and  Klytaemnestra,  Orestes  and  Elektra 
and  Hcrmione.  Each  of  these  characters  is  a 
star  of  the  first  magnitude  in  the  Grecian  hemi- 
sphere. .  .  .  Pelops  Is  the  eponym  or  name-giver 
of  the  Peloponnesus:  to  find  an  eponym  for 
every  conspicuous  local  mime  was  the  invari- 
able turn  of  Grecian  retrospective  fancy.     The 


name  Peloponnesus  is  not  to  be  found  either  in 
the  Iliad  or  the  Odyssey,  nor  any  other  denomi- 
nation which  can  be  attached  distinctly  and  spe- 
cially to  the  entire  peninsula.  But  we  meet  with 
the  name  in  one  of  the  most  ancient  post-Ho- 
meric poems  of  which  any  fragments  have  been 
preserved  —  the  Cyprian  Verses.  .  .  .  The  attri- 
butes by  which  the  Pelopid  Agamemnon  and  his 
house  are  marked  out  and  distinguished  from 
the  other  heroes  of  the  Iliad,  are  precisely  those 
wliicli  Grecian  Imagination  would  naturally  seek 
in  an  cponymus  —  superior  wealth,  power,  splen- 
dour and  regality." —  G.  Grote,  Hist,  of  Greece, 
pt.  1,  ch.  7.  —  "Of  tlie  .  .  .  family  of  myths 
.  .  .  that  of  Pelops  [is]  especially  remarkable  as 
attaching  itself  more  manifestly  and  decisively 
than  any  other  Heroic  myth  to  Ionia  and  Lydia. 
AVc  remember  the  royal  house  of  Tantalus  en- 
throned on  the  banks  of  the  Sipylus,  and  inti- 
mately associated  with  the  worship  of  the 
Phrygian  Mother  of  the  Gods.  Jlembers  of 
this  royal  house  emigrate  and  cross  to  Hellas 
from  the  Ionian  ports;  they  bring  with  them 
bands  of  adventurous  companions,  a  treasure  of 
rich  culture  and  knowledge  of  the  world,  arms 
and  ornaments,  and  .iplendid  implements  of  fur- 
niture, and  gain  a  following  among  the  natives, 
hitherto  combined  in  no  political  union.  .  .  . 
This  was  the  notion  formed  by  men  lilie  Thu- 
cydides as  to  the  epoch  occasioned  by  the  appear- 
ance of  the  PelopidiB  in  the  earliest  ages  of  the 
nation ;  and  what  clement  in  this  notion  is  either 
improbable  or  untenable.  Do  not  all  the  tradi- 
tions connected  with  Aclucan  princes  of  the 
house  of  Pelops  point  with  one  consent  over  the 
sea  to  Lydia?  " — E.  Curtius,  Hist,  of  Greece,  bk. 
1,  ch.  3. 

PELOPONNESIAN  WAR,  The.  See 
Greece:  B.  C.  435-433,  to  B.  C.  405;  and 
Athens:  B.  C.  431,  and  after. 

PELOPONNESUS,  The  Doric  migration 
to.    See  Dorians  and  Ionians. 

PELTIER  TRIAL,  The.  See  France: 
A.  D.  1803-1803, 

PELUCONES,  The.— The  name  of  one  of 
the  parties  in  Chilean  politics,  supposed  to  have 
some  resemblance  to  the  English  Whigs. —  E.  J. 
Payne,  Hist,  of  European  Coloniea,  p.  379. 
♦ 

PELUSIUM.— "Behind,  as  we  enter  Egypt 
[from  the  cast]  is  the  treacherous  Lake  Scrbonis; 
in  front  the  great  marsh  broadening  towards  the 
west ;  on  the  right  the  level  melancholy  shore  of 
the  almost  tidelcss  Mediterranean.  At  tiie  very 
point  of  the  angle  stood  of  old  the  great  strong- 
hold Pelusiuni,  Sin,  in  Ezekiel's  days,  'the 
strength  of  Egypt '  (xxx.  15).  The  most  east- 
ward Nile-stream  fiowed  behind  the  city,  and  on 
the  north  was  a  port  commodious  enough  to  hold 
an  ancient  fleet.  ...  As  the  Egyptian  monarchy 
waned,  Pelusiuni  grew  in  importance,  for  it  was 
the  strongest  city  of  the  border.  Hero  the  last 
ki!ig  of  tlie  SaVte  line,  Psamraeticus  HI,  son  of 
Aniasis,  awaited  Cambyscs.  The  battle  of  Pe- 
liisium,  which  crushed  the  native  power,  may 
almost  take  rank  among  the  decisive  battles  of 
the  world.  Had  the  Persians  failed,  they  might 
never  have  won  the  command  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, without  which  they  could  scarcolv  have 
invaded  Greece.  Of  the  details  of  the  action  we 
know  nothing."— R.  S.  Poole,  Cities  of  Egypt, 
ch.  11. —  It  was  at  Pelusiun.  that  Pompey,  de- 
feated and  flying  from  Cicsi  r,  was  assassinated. 
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B,  C.  47.— Taken  by  the  king  of  Pergamus. 
80c  Ai.KXANDiiiA:  B.  C.  4S-n. 
A.  D.  616.  —  Surprised  by  Chosroes.     See 

Eoyi'T:  a.  D.  616-028. 

A.  D.  640.— Capture  by  the  Moslems.     See 
M.tiioMKTAN  Conqukst:  a.  D.  840-6-16. 

PEMAQUID  PATENT.   See  Maine  :  A.  D. 

iOi!)-i(i;u. 

A.  D.    1664.— Purchased   for   the    Duke   of 
York.    See  New  Youk:  A.  D.  1604. 


PEN  SELWOOD,  Battle  of.  — Tlic  first 
Imltle  fouglit,  A.  I).  1016,  between  the  English 
king  Edniuiul,  or  Eaduiund,  Ironsides,  and  liis 
Dunish  riviil  Cnut,  or  Canute,  for  the  crown  of 
England.     The  Dane  was  beaten. 

PENACOOK  INDIANS.  See  American 
AnouKiiNEs:  Ai.ooNtjiiAN  Family. 

PENAL  LAWS  AGAINST  THE  IRISH 
CATHOLICS.    SceliiEi.AND:  A.  D.  1691-1782. 

PENDLE,  Forest  of.— A  former  forest  in 
Lancashire,  England,  which  was  popularly  be- 
lieved to  be  tlie  resort  of  "  Lancashire  Witches." 

PENDLETON  BILL,  The.  See  Civil- 
Sehvu'k  Hkfohm  in  the  United  States. 

PENDRAGON.    See  Dkagon. 


PENESTiE,  The.— In  ancient  Thessaly  there 
was  "a  class  of  serfs,  or  dependent  cultivators, 
corresponding  to  tlie  Laconian  Helots,  who,  till- 
ing the  lands  of  the  wealthy  oligarchs,  paid  over 
a  proportion  of  its  produce,  .urnished  the  retain- 
ers by  which  tliese  grcro  families  were  fur- 
rounded,  served  as  tlieir  ff  llowers  in  the  cavairy, 
and  were  iu  a  condition  of  villanage, —  yet  with 
tlie  important  reserve  that  tliey  could  not  be  sold 
out  of  the  country,  that  they  had  a  permanent 
tenure  in  the  soil,  and  that  they  maintained 
among  one  another  tlie  relations  of  family  and 
village.  This  .  .  .  order  of  men,  in  Thessaly 
called  the  Penesta;,  is  assimulated  by  all  ancient 
authors  to  the  Helots  of  Laconia.  — G.  Grote, 
Hint,  of  Greece,  pt.  3,  ch.  3. 

PENINSULAR  CAMPAIGN  OF  Mc- 
CLELLAN.  See  United  States  op  Am.  : 
A.  D.  1863  (M.U1CII  — May:  Viuoinia);  May: 
VinoiNiA),  (June:  Vihoinia),  (June  —  July; 
Viuoinia),  (iTuly — Auoust:  Viuoinia). 

PENINSULAR  WAR,  The  Spanish.  See 
Spain:  A.  D.  1807-1808  to  1813-1814. 

PENN,  William,  and  the  colony  of  Pennsyl- 
vania.  See  Pennsylvania  :  A.  D.  1681,  and  after. 

PENNAMITE  AND  YANKEE  WAR. 
SeePENNaYLVANiA:  A.  D.  1753-1799. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


The  aboriginal  inhabitants  and  their  rela- 
tions to  the  white  colonists.     See  American 

AiioKKiiNKs:  Delawauks,  Susqueiiannas,  and 

SUAWANICHi;. 

A.  D.  1629-1664.— The  Dutch  and  Swedes 
on  the  Delaware.  See  Delaware;  A.  D.  1639- 
10;il,  and  after. 

A.  D.  1632. — Partly  embraced  in  the  Mary- 
land grant  to  Lord  Baltimore.  Sec  Maryl.\nd  : 
A.  I).  10;!3, 

A.  D.  1634. — Partly  embraced  in  the  Palatine 
grant  of  New  Albion.    Sec  New  Albion. 

A.  D.  1641. — The  settlement  from  New 
Haven,  on  the  site  of  Philadelphia.  See  New 
Jeiisky;  A.  I).  1640-1655. 

A.  D.  1673. — Repossession  of  che  Delaware 
by  the  Dutch.    See  New  York:  A.  D.  107;!. 

A.  D.  1681.— The  Proprietary  grant  to  Wil- 
liam Penn. — " 'William  Peuu  was  descended  from 
a  long  line  of  sailor  ancestors.  His  father,  an  ad- 
miral in  the  British  navy,  had  held  various  ini- 
jiorlant  naval  counnands,  and  iu  recognition  of 
his  services  had  been  honored  by  kniglithood. 
A  member  of  Parliament,  and  possessed  of  a 
considerable  fortune,  the  path  of  worldly  ad- 
vancement seemed  open  and  easy  for  the  feet  of 
his  son,  who  had  received  a  lil)eral  education  at 
0.\ford,  contiiuied  in  the  schools  of  the  Conti- 
nent. Beautiful  iu  person,  engaging  in  manner, 
aeeomplished  in  manly  exercises  and  the  use  of 
the  sword,  fortune  ant'  preferment  seemed  to 
wait  the  acceptance  of  William  Penn.  But  at 
the  very  outset  of  his  career  the  Divine  voice  fell 
\iponhis  ears  ».  upon  those  of  St.  Paul."  He 
became  a  foil  ,wcr  of  George  Fo.x,  and  one  of  the 
people  knowL  ns  Quakers  or  Friends.  "Many 
trials  awaited  the  youthful  convert.  His  father 
cast  him  off.  He  underwent  a  considerable  im- 
prisonment in  the  Tower  for  '  urging  the  cause 
of  freedom  with  importunity. '  .  .  '.  In  time  these 
alllietions  abated.     The  inllucnce  of  his  family 


saved  him  from  the  heavier  penalties  which  fell 
upon  many  of  his  co- religionists.  His  father  on  his 
death-bed  reinstated  him  as  his  heir.  '  Son  Wil  - 
Ham,'  said  the  dying  man,  'if  you  and  your 
friends  keep  to  your  plain  way  of  preaching  and 
living,  you  will  make  an  end  of  the  priests.' 
Some  years  later  we  find  him  exerting  an  influ- 
ence at  Court  which  almost  amounted  to  popu- 
larity. It  is  evident  that,  with  all  his  boldness 
of  opinion  and  speech,  Penn  possessed  a  tact 
aud  address  which  gave  him  the  advantage  over 
most  of  his  sect  in  dealings  with  worldly  people. 
...  In  1680  his  intluence  at  Court  and  witli 
moneyed  men  enabled  him  to  purchase  a  largo 
tract  of  land  in  east  New  Jersey,  on  which  to 
settle  a  colony  of  Quakers,  a  previous  colony 
having  been  sent  out  tliree  years  before  to  west 
New  Jersey.  Sleanwhile  a  larger  project  filled 
his  mind.  His  father  had  be({ueathcd  to  him  a 
claim  on  the  Crown  for  £16,000.  Colonial  prop- 
erty was  then  held  in  liglit  esteem,  and,  with  the 
help  of  some  powerful  friends,  Penn  was  enabled 
so  to  press  his  claim  ns  to  secure  the  charter  for 
that  valuable  grant  which  afterward  became  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania,  and  which  included  three 
degrees  of  latitude  by  five  of  longitude,  west 
from  the  Delaware.  'This  day,' writes  Penn, 
Jan.  5,  1681,  '  my  country  was  confirmed  to  me 
by  the  name  of  Pennsylvania,  a  name  the  king 
[Charles  II.]  would  give  it  in  honour  of  my 
lather.  I  chose  Now  Wales,  being  as  this  a 
pretty  hilly  country.  I  proposed  (when  the  Sec- 
retary, a  Welshman,  refused  to  have  it  called 
New  Wales)  Sylvania,  and  they  added  Penn  to 
it,  and  though  I  much  opposed  it,  and  went  to 
tlio  King  to  have  it  struck  out  and  altered,  ho 
said  'twas  past,  and  he  would  take  it  ui)ou 
him.  ...  I  feared  lest  it  should  be  looked  \i\nm 
as  a  vanity  iu  me,  and  not  as  a  respect  of  the 
King,  as  it  truly  was,  to  my  father,  whom  he 
often  mentions  with  praise. '     '  In  return  for  this 
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IViltinm  Penn, 
Lord  Proprietary. 


PENNSYLVANIA.  1681-1683. 


grant  of  26,000,000  of  acres  of  the  best  land  in 
the  universe,  AVilliam  Pcnn,  it  was  agreed,  was 
to  deliver  annually  at  Windsor  Castle  two  beaver- 
skins,  pay  into  the  King's  treasury  one  fifth  of 
the  gold  and  silver  which  the  province  might 
yield,  and  govern  the  province  in  conformity 
with  the  laws  of  England  and  as  became  a  liege 
of  England's  King.  He  was  to  appoint  judges 
and  magistrates,  could  pardon  all  crimes  except 
murder  and  treason,  and  whatsoever  things  he 
could  lawfully  do  himself,  he  could  appoint  a 
deputy  to  c'l,  he  and  his  heirs  forever.'  The 
original  grant  was  fantastically  limited  by  a 
circle  drawn  twelve  miles  distant  from  New- 
castle, northward  and  westward,  to  the  beginning 
of  the  40th  degree  of  latitude.  This  was  done 
to  accommodate  the  Duke  of  York,  wlio  wished 
to  retain  the  three  lower  courides  as  an  appanage 
to  the  State  of  New  York.  A  few  months  later 
he  was  persuaded  to  renounce  this  claim,  and 
the  charter  of  Penn  was  extended  to  include  the 
western  and  southern  shores  of  the  Delaware 
Bay  and  River  from  the  43d  degree  of  latitude 
to  the  Atlantic.  .  .  .  The  charter  confirmed,  a 
brief  account  of  the  country  was  published,  and 
lands  offered  for  sale  on  the  easy  terms  of  40 
shillings  a  lumdred  acres,  and  one  shilling's  rent 
a  year  in  perpetuity.  Numerous  adventurers, 
many  of  them  men  of  wealth  and  respectability, 
offered.  The  articles  of  agreement  included  a 
provision  as  to  '  just  and  friendly  conduct  to- 
ward the  natives. ' ...  In  April,  1081,  he  sent 
forward  'young  Mr.  Markham,'  his  relative, 
with  a  small  party  of  colonists  to  take  possession 
of  the  grant,  and  prepare  for  his  own  coming 
during  the  following  year.  ...  In  August, 
1683,  Penn  himself  embarked. " — Susan  Coolidgo 
(8.  C.  Woolsey),  Short  Hut.  of  Philadelphia,  ch. 
3. — "The charter  [to Penn],  which  is  given  com- 
plete in  Hazard's  Annals,  consists  of  23  articles, 
with  a  preamble.  .  .  .  The  grant  comprises  all 
that  part  of  America,  islands  included,  which  is 
bounded  on  the  east  by  the  Delaware  Uiver  from 
a  point  on  a  circle  twelve  miles  northward  of 
New  Castle  town  to  the  43°  north  latitude  if  the 
Delaware  extends  so  far ;  if  not,  as  far  as  it  does 
extend,  and  thence  to  the  43°  by  a  meridian  line. 
From  this  point  westward  five  degrees  of  longi- 
tude on  the  43°  parallel ;  the  western  boundary 
to  the  40th  parallel,  and  thence  by  a  straight  line 
to  the  place  of  beginning.  .  .  .  Grants  Penn 
rights  to  and  use  of  rivers,  harbors,  fisheries, 
etc.  .  .  .  Creates  and  constitutes  him  Lord  Pro- 
prietary of  the  Province,  saving  only  his  alle- 
giance to  tlie  King,  Penn  to  hold  directly  of  the 
kings  of  England,  '  as  of  our  castle  of  Windsor 
in  the  county  of  Berks,  in  free  and  common 
socage,  by  fealty  only,  for  all  services,  and  not 
in  capito,  or  by  Knight's  service,  yielding  and 
paying  therefore  to  us,  our  lieirs  and  successors, 
two  beaver-skins.'  .  .  .  Grants  Penn  and  his 
successors,  his  deputies  and  lieutenants,  '  free, 
full,  and  absolute  power '  to  make  laws  for  rais- 
ing money  for  the  public  uses  of  the  Province, 
and  for  other  public  purposes  at  their  discretion, 
by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  people 
or  their  representatives  in  assembly.  .  .  .  Grants 
power  to  appoint  ofilcers,  judges,  magistrates, 
etc.,  to  pardon  offenders." — J.  T.  Scharf  and  T. 
Westcott,  Hint,  of  Philadelphia,  ch.  7  (v.  1). 

Also  in  :  T.  Clarksou,  Memoirs  of  Wm.  Penn, 
v.  1,  ch.  10-17.— S.  Hazard,  Atuuils  of  Penn., 
pp.  485-504. 


A.  D,  1681-1682, — Penn's  Frame  of  Govern- 
ment.—  Before  the  departure  from  England  of 
the  firs\  company  oi"  colonists,  Penn  drew  up  a 
Frame  of  Government  which  he  submitted  to 
them,  and  to  which  they  gave  their  assent  and 
approval  by  their  si/,natures,  he  signing  the  in- 
strument likewise.  The  next  year  this  Frame 
of  Government  via'  publislied  by  Penn,  with  a 
preface,  "contain:  ig  his  own  thoughts  upon  the 
origin,  nature,  object,  and  modes  of  Govern- 
ment. .  .  .  The  Frame,  wliich  followed  this 
lireface,  consisted  of  twenty-four  articles;  and 
the  Laws,  which  were  annexed  to  the  latter, 
were  forty.  By  the  Frame  the  government  was 
placed  in  the  Governor  and  Freemen  of  the  prov- 
ince, out  of  whom  were  to  be  formed  two  bodiia; 
namely,  a  Provincial  Council  and  a  General  As- 
sembly. These  were  to  be  chosen  by  the  Free- 
men; and  though  the  Governor  or  his  Deputy 
was  to  be  perpetual  President,  he  was  to  have 
but  a  treble  vote.  The  Provincial  Council  was 
to  consist  of  seventy-two  members.  One  third 
part,  that  is,  twenty-four  of  them,  were  to  serve 
for  three  years,  one  third  for  two,  and  the  other 
third  for  one ;  so  that  there  miglit  be  an  annual 
succession  of  twenty-four  new  members,  each 
third  part  thus  continuing  for  three  years  and  no 
longer.  It  was  the  otDce  of  this  Council  to  pre- 
pare and  propose  bills,  to  see  that  the  laws  were 
executed,  to  take  care  of  the  peace  and  safety  of 
the  province,  to  settle  the  situation  of  ports, 
cities,  market  towns,  roads,  and  other  public 
places,  to  inspect  the  public  treasury,  to  erect 
courts  of  justice,  institute  schools,  and  reward 
the  authors  of  useful  discovery.  Not  less  than 
two  thirds  of  these  were  necessary  to  make  a 
quorum;  and  the  consent  of  not  less  than  two 
thirds  of  such  quorum  in  all  matters  of  moment. 
The  General  Assembly  was  to  consist  the  first 
year  of  all  tlie  freemen,  and  the  next  of  two  hun- 
dred. These  were  to  be  increased  afterwards 
according  to  the  increase  of  the  population  of 
the  province.  They  were  to  have  no  delibera- 
tive power;  but,  when  bills  were  lirought  to 
them  from  the  Governor  and  Provincial  Council, 
to  pass  or  reject  them  by  a  plain  Yes  or  No. 
They  were  to  present  sheriffs  and  justices  of  tlio 
peace  to  the  Governor,  a  double  number  for  his 
choice  of  half.  They  were  to  be  elected  an- 
nually. All  elections  of  members,  whether  to 
the  Provincial  Council  or  General  Assembly, 
were  to  be  by  ballot.  And  this  Charter  or  Frame 
of  Government  was  not  to  be  altered,  changed, 
or  diminished  in  any  jiart  or  clause  of  it,  without 
the  consent  of  the  Governor,  or  his  heirs  or 
ns.signs,  and  six  parts  out  of  seven  of  the  Free- 
men both  in  the  I'rovincial  Council  and  General 
Assembly.  AVith  respect  to  the  Laws,  which  I 
said  before  were  forty  in  number,  I  shall  only  at 
present  observe  of  them  that  they  related  to 
whatever  maj'  be  included  under  tlie  term  '  Good 
Government  of  the  Province';  some  of  them  to 
liberty  of  conscience ;  others  to  civil  officers  and 
their  qualifications;  others  (b  offences;  others  to 
legal  proceedings,  such  as  pleadings,  processes, 
fines,  imprisonments,  and  arrests;  otii(;rs  to  the 
natural  servants  and  poor  of  the  province.  AVitli 
respect  to  all  of  them  it  may  be  observe*!,  that, 
like  the  Frame  itself,  they  could  not  be  altered 
but  by  the  consent  of  the  Governor,  or  his  heirs, 
an<l  the  consent  of  six  parts  out  of  seven  of  the 
two  bodies  before  mentioned." — T.  Clarkson, 
Memoirs  of  William  Penn,  v.  1,  ch.  18. 
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Also  in:  S.  Hazard,  Annals  of  Penn.,  pp.  558- 
674. 

A.  D.  1682,— Acquisition  by  Penn  of  the 
claims  of  the  Duke  of  York  to   Delaware.— 

"I)uriiig  tliu  negotiations  IjiMwecii  New  Ni'tlicr- 
liind  luiil  .Miiryliiiul  in  lOVJ,  tliu  Dutch  insisted 
that,  as  Lord  ISaltiniore's  patent  covered  only 
mivage  or  uninhabited  territory,  it  could  not 
nifect  their  own  jjossession  of  the  Delaware 
region.  Accordingly,  they  held  it  against  Mary- 
land until  it  was  talien  from  them  by  the  Duko 
of  York  in  l(ifl4.  Rut  .laines's  title  by  conquest 
Imil  never  been  confirmed  to  him  by  a  grant  from 
the  king;  and  Cecilius  Calvert,  the  .seeon<l  Lord 
liallimore,  insisted  that  Delaware  belonged  to 
jMaryland.  To  quiet  controversy,  the  duke  had 
olfefed  to  buy  oft  fialtimore's  claim,  to  which  he 
■would  not  agree.  Penn  afterward  refused  a 
large  offer  by  Fenwick  '  to  get  of  the  duke  bis 
interest  in  Newcastle  and  thoso  parts'  for  West 
Jersey.  Thus  stood  the  matter  when  the  Penn- 
sylvania charter  was  sealed.  Its  proprietor  soon 
found  that  his  province,  wholly  inland,  wanted 
a  front  cm  the  sea.  As  Delaware  was  'neces- 
sary '  to  Pennsylvania,  Penn  'endeavored  to  get 
it '  from  the  duke  by  maintaining  that  Balti- 
more's pretension  '  was  agiunst  law,  civil  and 
conunon.'  Charles  Calvert,  the  third  Lord  Haiti- 
more,  was  '  very  free '  in  talking  against  the 
Duke  of  York's  rights;  but  he  (•ould  not  ei.'^um- 
vent  Penn.  The  astute  tjuaker  rea<lily  got  from 
James  a  quit-claim  of  all  liis  interest  in  the  terri- 
tory included  within  the  proper  boimds  of  Penn- 
sylvania. After  a  struggle,  Penn  also  gained 
tiie  more  important  conveyances  [August,  1682] 
to  himself  of  the  duke's  interest  in  all  the  region 
within  a  circle  of  twelve  miles  diameter  around 
Newcastle,  and  extending  southward  as  far  as 
Cape  Ileulopen.  The  triumphant  Peim  set  sail 
the  next  week.  At  Newcastle  ho  received  from 
James's  agents  formal  possession  of  the  sur- 
romiding  territory,  and  of  the  region  farther 
Boutli."— J.  R.  Brodhcad,  JIM.  of  N.  Y.,  v.  3, 
eh.  7. 

A.  D.  1682-1685. — Penn's  arrival  in  his  prov- 
ince.— His  treaty  with  the  Indians.  —  The 
founding  of  Philadelphia. — Penn  sailed,  in  per- 
son, for  his  province  (m  the  1st  of  September, 
1082,  on  the  ship  "AVelcome,"  with  100  fellow 
pas-sengers,  mostly  Friends,  and  landed  at  New- 
castle after  a  dreary  voyage,  during  which 
thirty  of  his  companions  had  died  of  smallpox. 
"Next  day  he  called  the  people  together  in  the 
Dutch  court-house,  when  he  went  through  the 
legal  forms  of  taking  possession.  .  .  .  Penn'a 
great  powers  being  legally  established,  he  ad- 
dressed the  people  in  profoundest  silence.  He 
spoke  of  the  reasons  for  his  coming  —  the  great 
idea  which  he  had  nursed  front  his  youth  up- 
wards—  his  desire  to  found  a  free  and  virtuous 
state,  in  which  the  people  should  rule  tliem- 
Bclves.  ...  He  spoke  of  the  constitution  he  had 
published  for  Pennjylvania  as  containing  his 
theory  of  government ;  and  nrnuiiaed  tlie  settlers 
on  the  lower  reaches  of  the'  Delaware,  that  the 
same  principles  should  be  adopted  in  their  terri- 
tory. Every  man  in  his  provinces,  he  said, 
should  enjoy  liberty  of  conscience  and  his  share 
of  political  power.  .  .  ,  Tlic  people  listened  to 
this  speech  with  wondci  and  delight.  .  .  .  They 
had  but  one  request  to  make  in  answer ;  that  he 
would  stay  amongst  them  and  reign  over  them 
In  person.     They  besought  hun  to  annex  their 


territory  to  Pennsylvania,  in  order  that  the 
white  settlers  miglit  have  one  country,  one  par- 
liament, and  one  ruler.  He  promised,  at  their 
desire,  to  take  the  question  of  a  imion  of  the  two 
provinces  into  consideration,  and  submit  it  to  an 
assembly  then  about  to  meet  at  Upland.  So  ho 
took  his  leave.  Ascending  the  Delaware  .  .  . 
the  adventurers  soon  arrived  at  tlie  Swedish 
town  of  Upland,  then  the  place  of  chief  impor- 
tance in  the  province.  .  .  .  Penn  changed  the 
name  from  Upland  to  C'^-ster,  and  as  Chester  it 
is  known.  Markham  and  the  three  commission- 
ers had  done  their  work  so  well  that  in  a  short 
time  after  Penn's  arrival,  the  first  General  As- 
s(,'mbly,  elected  by  universal  suffrage,  was  ready 
to  meet.  ...  As  soon  as  Penn  bad  given  them 
assurances  similar  to  those  which  he  had  made 
in  Newcastle,  they  proceeded  to  discuss,  amend, 
and  accept  the  Frame  of  Government  and  the 
Provisional  Laws.  The  settlers  on  the  Delaware 
sent  representatives  to  tins  Assembly,  and  one 
of  their  first  acts  was  to  declare  the  two  prov- 
inces \inited.  The  constitution  was  adopted 
without  important  alteration;  and  to  the  forty 
laws  were  added  twenty-one  others,  and  the  in- 
fant code  was  passed  in  fonn.  .  .  .  Penn  paid 
some  visits  to  the  neighbouring  seats  of  govem- 
nient  in  New  York,  Maryland,  and  the  Jerseys. 
At  W(!st  Uiver,  Lord  Baltimore  came  forth  to 
meet  him  with  a  retinue  of  the  chief  persons  in 
the  province.  ...  It  was  impossible  to  ad- 
just the  boundary,  and  the  two  proprietors  sep- 
arated with  the  resolution  to  maintain  their 
several  rights.  .  .  .  The  lands  already  bought 
from  the  Hedmen  were  now  put  up  for  sale  at 
four-pence  an  acre,  with  a  reserve  of  one  shil- 
ling for  every  hundred  acres  as  quit-rent;  the 
latter  sum  intended  to  form  a  state  revenue  for 
the  Governor's  support.  Amidst  these  sales  and 
settlements  he  recollected  George  Fox,  for  whose 
use  imd  profit  ho  set  aside  a  thousand  acres  of 
the  best  land  in  the  province.  .  .  .  Penn  was  no 
less  careful  for  the  Redskins.  Laying  on  one 
side  all  ceremonial  manners,  he  won  their  hearts 
by  his  easy  confidence  and  familiar  speech.  He 
walked  with  them  alone  into  the  forests.  He  sat 
with  them  on  the  ground  to  watch  the  young 
men  dance.  He  joined  in  their  feasts,  and  ate 
tlieir  roasted  hominy  and  acorns.  .  .  .  Having 
now  become  intimate  with  Tamincnt  and  other 
of  the  native  kings,  wlio  had  approved  these 
treaties,  seeing  great  advantages  in  them  for 
their  people,  he  proposed  to  hold  a  conference 
with  the  chiefs  and  warriors,  to  confirm  the 
former  treaties  and  form  a  lasting  league  of 
peace.  On  the  banks  of  the  Delaware,  in  the 
suburbs  of  the  rising  city  of  Philadelphia,  lay  a 
natural  amphitheatre,  used  from  time  immem- 
orial as  a  place  of  meeting  for  the  native  tribes. 
The  name  of  Sakimaxing  —  now  corrupted  by 
the  white  men  into  Shackamaxon  —  means  the 
place  of  kings.  At  this  spot  stood  an  aged  elm- 
tree,  one  of  those  glorious  elms  which  mark  the 
forests  of  the  New  AVorld.  It  was  a  hundred 
and  fifty -five  years  old;  under  its  spreading 
branches  friendly  nations  had  been  wont  to 
meet;  and  here  the  Redskins  smoked  the  calu- 
met of  peace  long  before  the  pale- faces  landed 
ou  those  chores.  JIarkham  had  appointed  this 
locality  for  his  first  conference,  and  the  land 
commissioners  wisely  followed  his  example. 
( )ld  traditions  had  made  the  place  sacred  to  one 
of  the  contracting    parties, — and   when   Penn 
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proposed  his  solemn  conference,  he  named  Saki- 
maxiiig  [or  Shackamaxon]  as  a  place  of  meeting 
with  tlic  Indian  kings.  Artists  have  painted, 
poets  sung,  pliilosophcrs  praised  tlii.s  meeting  of 
the  wliite  men  and  tlie  red  [(Jctobcr  14,  1082]. 
.  .  .  All  being  seated,  tlie  old  king  announced 
to  the  Governor  tliat  the  natives  were  prepared 
to  licar  and  consider  his  words.  Penn  tlien  rose 
to  address  tlieni.  ...  He  nnd  his  children,  he 
went  on  to  say,  never  flred  the  rifle,  never 
trusted  to  tlie  s'word ;  they  met  tlie  red  men  on 
the  broad  path  of  good  faith  nnd  good  will. 
They  mennt  no  harm,  and  had  no  fear.  lie  read 
the  treaty  of  friendship,  and  explained  its 
clauses.  It  recited  that  from  that  day  the  chil- 
dren of  Onas  and  tlie  nations  of  the  Lenni  Len- 
ape  should  be  brothers  to  each  other, — tliat  all 
paths  should  bo  free  and  open  —  that  the  doors 
of  the  white  men  should  be  open  to  the  red  men, 
and  the  lodges  of  the  red  men  slioiild  be  open  to 
the  white  men, —  that  the  children  of  Onas 
should  not  believe  auj^  false  reports  of  the  Lenni 
Lenape,  nor  the  Lenni  Lenape  of  the  children  of 
Onas,  but  sliould  come  and  sec  for  themselves, 
.  .  .  that  it  any  son  of  Onas  were  to  do  any 
iiarm  to  any  Redskin,  or  any  Uedskiu  were  to  do 
harm  to  a  son  of  Onas,  the  sulferer  should  not 
offer  to  right  himself,  but  should  comjjlain  to 
the  chiefs  and  to  Onas,  that  justice  might  be 
declared  by  twelve  honest  men,  and  the  wrong 
liuricd  in  a  pit  with  no  bottom, — that  the  Lenni 
Lenape  should  assist  the  white  men,  and  the 
white  men  should  assist  the  Lenni  Lenape,  against 
all  such  as  would  disturb  them  or  do  them  hurt ; 
and,  lastlj',  that  both  Christians  and  Indians 
should  tell  their  children  of  this  league  and  chain 
of  friendship,  that  it  might  grow  stronger  and 
stronger,  and  be  kept  bright  and  clean,  withimt 
rust  or  spot,  while  the  waters  ran  down  the  creeks 
and  rivers,  and  while  tiij  sun  and  moon  and 
stars  cnd'.ired.  lie  laid  the  scroll  on  the  ground. 
The  sachems  received  his  proposal  for  them- 
selves and  for  their  children.  No  oaths,  no 
seals,  no  mummeries,  were  usei ' ;  the  treaty  was 
ratified  on  both  sides  with  yea, — and,  unlike 
treaties  which  ars  sworn  and  sealed,  was  kept. 
When  Penn  had  sailed,  he  lield  a  note  in  his 
mind  of  six  things  to  be  done  on  landing:  (1)  to 
organize  his  government ;  (2)  to  visit  Friends  in 
Delaware,  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey ;  (3)  to 
conciliate  the  lnd.ians ;  (4)  to  see  the  Governor  of 
New  York,  who  had  previously  governed  his 
province ;  (5)  to  fix  the  site  for  his  capital  city ; 
(0)  to  arrange  his  differences  with  Lord  Balti- 
more. The  subject  of  his  chief  city  occupied 
his  anxious  thought,  and  JIarkham  had  collected 
information  for  his  use.  Some  ])eople  wished  to 
see  Chester  made  his  capital ;  but  the  surveyor, 
Thomas  Holme,  agreed  with  Penn  that  the  best 
locality  in  almost  every  respect  was  the  neck  of 
land  lying  at  the  junction  of  the  Delaware 
and  the  Skuylkill  rivers.  .  .  .  The  point  was 
known  as  AVicocoa.  .  .  .  The  land  was  owned 
by  three  Swedes,  from  whom  Penn  purchased  it 
on  their  own  terms;  and  then,  with  the  assis- 
tance of  Ilolnic,  he  drew  his  plan  .  .  .  Not 
content  to  begin  humbly,  and  allo'v  house  to  be 
added  to  house,  and  street  to  street,  as  people 
wanted  them,  he  formed  the  whole  scheme  of 
his  city  —  its  name,  its  form,  its  streets,  its 
docks,  and  open  spaces — fair  and  perfect  in  his 
mind,  before  a  single  stone  was  laid.  Accord- 
ing to  his  original  design,  Philadelphia  was  to 


cover  with  its  houses,  squares,  and  gardens, 
twelve  square  miles.  .  .  .  One  year  from  the 
date  of  Penn's  landing  in  the  New  World,  a 
hundred  houses  had  been  built ;  two  years  later 
there  were  six  hundred  houses. " — W.  II.  Dixon, 
Hist: of  William  Penn,  ch.  24-35. 

Also  in:  J.  T.  Scharf  and  T.  Wcstcott,  IIi»t. 
of  Philaiklpliia,  v.  1,  ch.  9. — Jfemoirs  of  the  Penn. 
llist.  fyoc.,  V.  6  (I'he  Belt  of  Wamjmin,  ilx.). — 
"W.  C.  Bryant  and  S.  H.  Gay,  Popular  Jlist.  of 
the  U.  8.,  r.  2,  ch.  20. 

A.  D.  1685. — The  Maryland  Boundary  ques- 
tion.— Points  in  dispute  with  Lord  Baltimore. 
— "  The  grant  to  Penn  confused  the  ohl  contro- 
versy between  Virginia  and  Lord  Baltimore  as  to 
their  boundary,  and  led  to  fresh  controversies. 
The  question  soon  arose :  What  do  the  descrip- 
tions, 'the  beginning  of  the  fortieth,'  and  'the 
beginning  of  the  three  and  fortieth  degree  of 
northern  latitude, '  mean  ?  If  they  meant  the  40th 
and  43d  parallels  of  north  latitude,  as  most  liis- 
torians  have  held,  Penn's  province  was  the  zone, 
three  degrees  of  latitude  in  width,  tliat  leaves 
Philadelphia  a  little  to  the  south  and  S3'racuse  a 
little  to  the  north;  but  if  those  descriptions 
meant  the  belts  lying  between  39°  and  40°,  and 
43°  and  43°,  as  soine  authors  have  held,  then 
Penn's  southern  and  northern  boundaries  were 
39°  and  42°  north.  A  glance  at  the  map  of 
Pennsylvania  will  show  the  reader  how  different 
the  territorial  dispositions  would  have  been  if 
either  one  of  these  constructions  had  been  carried 
out.  The  first  construction  would  avoid  dis- 
putes on  the  south,  unless  with  Virginia  west  of 
the  mountains ;  on  the  north  it  would  not  con- 
flict with  New  York,  but  would  most  seriously 
conflict  with  Connecticut  and  Massachusetts  west 
of  the  Delaware.  The  second  construction  in- 
volved di8i)utes  with  the  two  southern  colonies 
concerning  the  degree  39-40  to  the  farthest  limit 
of  Pennsylvania,  and  it  also  overlapped  Con- 
necticut's claim  to  the  degree  41-42.  Perhaps 
we  cannot  certainly  say  what  was  the  intention 
of  the  king,  or  Prnn's  first  understanding ;  but 
the  Quaker  proprietary  and  his  successors  adopt- 
ed substantially  the  second  construction,  and 
thus  involved  tlieir  province  in  the  most  bitter 
disputes.  The  first  quarrel  was  with  Lord  Bal- 
timore. It  has  been  well  said  that  this  '  notable 
quarrel '  '  continued  more  than  eighty  years ;  was 
the  cause  of  endless  trouble  between  individuals; 
occupied  the  attention  not  only  of  the  proprie- 
tors of  the  respective  provinces,  but  of  the  Lords 
of  Trade  and  Plantations,  of  the  High  Court  of 
Chancery,  and  of  the  Privy  Councils  of  at  least 
three  monarchs;  it  greatly  retarded  the  settle- 
ment and  development  of  a  beautiful  and  fertile 
country,  and  brought  about  numerous  tumults, 
which  sometimes  ended  in  bloodshed.'" — B.  A. 
Hinsdale,  The  Old  Northwest,  ch.  7.—"  As  the 
Duke  of  York  claimed,  by  riglit  of  conquest,  the 
settlements  on  the  western  shores  of  the  Bay  of 
Delaware,  and  had,  by  his  deed  of  1683,  trans- 
ferred to  William  Penr.  his  title  to  that  country, 
embracing  the  town  of  Newcastle  and  twelve 
miles  around  it  (as  a  reasouable  portion  of  land 
attached  to  It),  and  as  far  down  as  what  was  then 
called  Cape  Henlopen ;  an  important  subject  of 
controversy  was  the  true  situation  of  that  cape, 
and  the  ascertainnent  of  the  southern  and  west- 
ern lioundaries  01  .iie  country  along  the  bay,  as 
transferred  by  the  Duke's  deed.  .  .  .  After  two 
personal  interviews  in  America,  the  Proprietaries 
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separated  -without  comin);  to  any  nrrangcment 
iiml  with  nuituiil  rt'crimiimtinns  iiml  dissiitisfac- 
tloii.  And  tliey  each  wrote  to  tlio  Lords  of 
Pliintations  excusing  themselves  and  blaming  the 
other.  ...  At  length,  in  1885,  one  important 
step  was  taken  toward  the  decision  of  the  con- 
flicting claims  of  Maryland  and  Pennsylvania,  bv 
a  decree  of  King  James'  Council,  which  ordered, 
'  that  fur  avoiding  further  (lilferencos,  the  tract 
of  land  lying  between  the  Bay  of  Delaware  and 
the  eastern  sea,  on  the  one  side,  and  the  Chesa- 
peake Hay  on  the  other,  be  divided  into  equal 
})arts,  by  a  line  from  the  latitude  of  C'ape  Hen- 
open  to  the  40tli  degree  of  north  latitude,  the 
southern  boundary  of  Pennsylvania  by  Charter; 
and  that  the  one  half  thereof,  lying  towards  the 
Bay  <1f  Delaware  and  the  eastern  sea,  be  ad- 
judged to  belong  to  his  majesty,  and  the  other 
half  to  Lord  Baltimore,  as  comprised  in  his  char- 
ter.' .  .  .  This  decree  of  King  lames,  which  evi- 
dently exhibits  a  partiality  towards  the  claims  of 
Pcnii.  in  decreeing  the  ea.stern  half  of  the  penin- 
sula to  his  majesty,  with  whom  Lord  Baltimore 
could  not  presume,  and  indeed  had  declined  to 
disi)ute,  instead  of  to  the  Proprietary  himself,  by 
no  means  removed  the  dilllculties  which  hung 
over  this  tedious,  expensive,  and  vexatious  liti- 
gation. For  .  .  .  there  existed  as  much  uncer- 
tainty with  respect  to  the  ttuc  situation  of  Cape 
Ilenlopen  and  the  aseertainreent  of  the  middle  of 
the  Peninsula,  as  any  points  in  contest." — J.  Dun- 
lop,  Memoir  on  the  Controversy  beticeen  William 
Penn  and  Lord  Baltimore  (Pcnn.  Ilist.  Soc. 
Memoirs,  v.  1).— See,  below:  1700-1767. 

A.  D.  1691-1702. —  Practical    separation  of 
Delaware.     See  Dklawauk;  A.  D.  1091-1703. 

A.  D.  1602-1696. —  Keith's  schism. —  P?nn 
deprived  of  his  government,  but  restcrfU. — 
Early  resistance  to  the  proprietary  yoke. — 
"While  New  England  and  New  York  were  suf- 
fering from  war,  superstition,  and  the  bitterness 
of  faj'tion,  Pennsylvania  was  not  without  inter- 
nal troubles.  I'hcse  troubles  originated  with 
George  Keith,  a  Scotch  Quaker,  formerly  sur- 
veyor-general of  East  Jersey,  and  at  this  time 
master  of  the  Qiuiker  school  at  Philadelphia,  and 
champion  of  the  Quakers  against  Cotton  Mather 
and  the  Boston  ministers.  Pressing  the  doctrines 
of  non-resistance  to  their  logical  conclusion, 
Keith  advanced  the  opinion  that  Quaker  princi- 
I)les  were  not  consistent  with  the  exercise  of  po- 
litical authority.  He  also  attacked  negro  slavery 
as  inconsistent  with  those  principles.  There  is 
no  surer  way  of  giving  mortal  offense  to  a  sect 
or  party  than  to  call  upon  it  to  be  consistent 
with  its  own  professed  doctrines.  Keith  was 
disowned  by  the  yearly  meeting,  but  he  forth- 
with institiitcd  a  meeting  of  his  own,  to  which 
he  gave  the  name  of  Christian  Qtmkers.  In  re- 
ply to  a  'Testimony  of  Denial'  ])ut  forth  against 
Inni,  lie  published  an  'Address,'  in  which  he 
handled  his  adversaries  with  very  little  ceremony. 
He  was  (hied  by  the  (Quaker  magistrates  for  in- 
solence, and  Bradford,  the  only  printer  in  the 
colonv,  was  called  to  account  for  having  pub- 
lisheil  Keith's  address.  Though  he  obtained  a 
discharge,  Bradford,  however,  judged  it  expedi- 
ent to  remove  with  his  types  to  New  York, 
which  now  [1692]  first  obtained  a  printing  press. 
The  Episcopalians  and  other  non-tiuakers  ])ro- 
fessed  great  sympathy  for  Keith,  and  raised  a 
loud  outcry  against  Quaker  inlolerance.  Keith 
himself  presently  embraced  Episcopacy,  went  to 


England,  and  took  orders  there.  The  Qtiakcr 
magistrates  were  accused  of  hostility  to  tlio 
Church  of  England,  and  in  tlic  alleged  malad- 
ministration of  his  agents,  joined  with  his  own 
suspected  loyalty,  a  pretense  was  found  for  de- 
j)riviug  Penn  of  the  government — a  step  taken 
by  the  Privy  Council  without  any  of  the  forms, 
or,  indeed,  any  authority  of  law,  though  justl- 
fled  by  the  opinions  of  some  of  the  leading  Whig 
lawyei-s  of  that  day."  Governor  Fletcher  of 
New  York  was  now  authorized  for  a  time  to  ad- 
minister the  government  of  Pennsylvania  and 
Delaware.  "He  accordingly  visited  Philadel- 
phia, and  called  an  Assembly  in  which  deputies 
from  both  provinces  were  present.  Penn's  frame 
of  government  was  disregarded,  the  Assembly 
being  modeled  after  that  of  New  York.  Fletcher 
hoped  to  obtain  a  salary  for  himself  and  some 
contributions  toward  the  defense  of  the  northern 
frontier.  The  Quakers,  very  reluctant  to  vote 
money  at  all,  had  special  scruples  about  the  law- 
fulness of  war.  Tiiey  were  also  very  suspicious 
of  designs  against  their  liberties,  and  refused  to 
enter  on  any  business  until  the  existing  laws  and 
liberties  of  the  province  had  been  first  expressly 
confirmed.  This  concession  reluctantly  made, 
Fletcher  obtained  the  grant  of  a  small  sum  of 
money,  not,  however,  without  stipulating  that  it 
'  should  not  be  dipped  in  blood. '  .  .  .  'The  sus- 
picions against  Penn  soon  dying  away,  the  ad- 
ministration of  his  province  was  restored  to  him 
[1694].  But  the  pressure  of  his  private  affairs — 
for  he  was  very  much  in  debt  —  detained  him  in 
England,  and  he  sent  a  commission  to  Markham 
[his  relative  and  representative  in  Pennsylvania] 
to  act  as  his  deputy.  An  Asscmblv  called  by 
Markliam  refused  to  rocognize  the  binding  force 
of  Penn's  frame  of  government,  which,  indeed, 
had  been  totally  disregarded  by  Fletcher.  To 
the  restrictions  on  their  authority  imposed  by 
tliat  frame  they  would  not  submit.  A  second 
Assembly  [1696]  proved  equally  obstinate,  and, 
as  the  only  means  of  obtaining  a  vote  of  the 
money  required  of  the  province  toward  the  de- 
fense of  New  York,  Markham  was  obliged  to 
agree  to  a  new  act  of  settlement,  securing  to  the 
Assembly  the  right  of  originating  laws.  A  power 
of  disapproval  was  reserved,  however,  to  the 
proprietary,  and  this  act  never  received  Penn's 
sanction."— R.  Hildreth,  Hist,  of  the  U.  S.,  eh.  21 
(".  2). 

Also  in:  G.  E.  Ellis,  Life  of  Penn,  eh.  10 
(Library  of  Am.  Biog.,  aeries  3,  v.  12). — G.  P. 
Fisher,  The  Colonial  Era,  ch.  16. 

A.  D.  1696-1749. — Suppression  of  colonial 
manufactures.  See  United  States  ok  Am.  : 
A.  D.  1690-1749. 

A.  D.  X701-1718.— The  new  Charter  of  Privi- 
leees  and  the  city  charter  of  Philadelphia. — 
The  •'vorcing  of  Delaware. — Differences  with 
the  Proprietary. — The  death  of  Penn. — It  was 
not  until  1099  that  Penn  returned  to  his  domain 
after  an  absence  of  fifteen  years,  and  his  brief 
stay  of  two  years  was  not  made  wholly  agree- 
able to  him.  Between  him  and  his  colonists 
there  were  many  points  of  friction,  as  was  inev- 
itable under  the  relationship  in  wliich  they 
stood  to  one  another.  The  assembly  of  the  prov- 
ince would  not  be  persuaded  to  contribute  to  the 
fortification  of  the  northern  frontier  of  the  king's 
dominions  (in  New  York)  against  the  French  and 
Indians.  Penn's  influence,  however,  prevailed 
upon  that  body  to  adopt  measures  fur  suppres- 
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sing  both  piracy  and  illicit  trade.  With  much 
(lifticulty,  moreover,  he  settled  with  his  subjects 
the  terms  of  ft  new  constitution  of  government, 
or  Charter  of  Privileges,  as  it  wa.s  called.  The 
old  Frame  of  Government  was  formally  aban- 
doned and  tlic  government  of  Pennsylvania  was 
now  organized  upon  an  entirely  new  footing. 
"The  new  charter  for  the  provinci;  and  terri- 
tories, signed  by  Peim,  October  T  /,  1701,  was 
more  republican  in  character  tlian  those  of  the 
neighboring  colonics.  It  not  only  provided  for 
an  assembly  of  the  people  with  great  powers, 
including  those  of  creating  courts,  but  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  it  submitted  to  the  choice  of  the  peo- 
ple the  nomination  of  some  of  the  county  offlcers. 
The  section  concerning  liberty  of  conscience  did 
not  discriminate  against  the  members  of  the 
Oliurch  of  Rome.  The  closing  section  fulfilled 
the  promise  already  made  by  Pcnn,  that  in  case 
the  representatives  of  the  two  territorial  districts 
[Pennsylvania  proper,  held  under  Penn's  original 
grant,  and  the  Lower  Counties,  afterwards  con- 
stituting Delaware,  which  he  acquired  from  the 
Duke  of  York]  c<mld  not  agree  within  three 
years  to  join  in  legislative  b\isiuess,  the  Lower 
Coimties  should  be  separated  from  Pennsylvania. 
On  the  same  day  Penn  established  by  letters- 
patent  a  council  of  state  for  the  province,  '  to 
consult  and  assist  the  proprietary  himself  or  his 
deputy  with  the  best  of  their  advice  and  coimcil 
in  public  affairs  and  matters  relating  to  the  gov- 
ernment and  the  peace  and  well-being  of  the 
people;  and  in  the  absence  of  the  proprietary, 
or  upon  the  deputy's  absence  out  of  the  prov- 
ince, his  death,  or  other  incapacity,  to  exercise 
all  and  singular  the  powers  of  government.' 
The  original  town  and  borough  of  Philadelphia, 
having  by  this  time  '  become  near  equal  to  the 
city  of  Now  York  in  trade  and  riches,'  was 
raised,  by  patent  of  the  25th  of  October,  1701, 
to  the  rank  of  a  city,  and,  like  the  province, 
could  boast  of  liaving  a  more  liberal  charter  than 
her  neighbors ;  for  the  municipal  ofHcers  were  to 
be  elected  by  the  representatives  of  the  people 
of  the  city,  and  not  appointed  by  the  governor, 
as  in  New  York.  The  government  of  the  prov- 
ince had  been  entrusted  by  Penn  to  Andrew 
Hamilton,  also  governor  for  the  proprietors  in 
New  Jersey,  with  James  Logan  as  provincial 
secretary,  to  whom  was  likewise  conlided  the 
management  of  the  proprietary  estates,  thus 
making  him  in  reality  the  representative  of  Penn 
and  the  leader  of  his  party.  Hamilton  died  in 
December,  1703 ;  but  before  his  death  he  had  en- 
deavored in  vain  to  bring  the  representatives  of 
the  two  sections  of  his  government  together 
again.  The  Delaware  members  remained  obsti- 
nate, and  finally,  while  Edward  Shippen,  a 
member  of  the  council  and  first  mayor  of  Phila- 
delphia, was  acting  as  president,  it  was  settled 
that  they  should  have  separate  assemblies,  en- 
tirely independent  of  each  other.  The  first  sep- 
arate assembly  for  Pennsylvania  proper  met  at 
Philadelphia,  in  October,  1703,  and  by  its  first 
resolution  showed  that  the  Quakers,  so  dominant 
in  the  province,  were  beginning  to  acquire  a 
taste  for  authority,  and  meant  to  color  tl'dr  re- 
ligion with  the  hue  of  political  power."  la  De- 
cember, 1703,  John  Evans,  a  young  AVelshman, 
appointed  deputy-governor  by  Penn,  arrived  at 
Philadelphia,  and  was  soon  involved  in  quarrels 
with  tlie  assemblies.  "At  one  time  they  had  for 
ground  the  refusal  of  the   Quakei-s  to  support 


the  war  which  was  waging  against  the  French 
and  Indians  on  the  frontiers.  At  another  they 
disagreed  upon  the  establishment  of  a  judiciary. 
These  disturbances  produced  financial  disrup- 
tions, and  Penn  himself  suffered  tiierefrom  to 
such  an  extent  that  he  was  thrown  into  a  London 
prison,  and  had  finally  to  mortgage  his  province 
for  £0,000.  The  recall  of  Evans  in  1709,  and 
the  appointment  of  Charles  Qookin  in  his  stead, 
did  not  mend  matters.  Logan,  Penn's  intimate 
friend  and  representative,  was  finally  compelled 
to  leave  tlie  country ;  and,  going  to  England 
(1710),  he  induced  Pcnn  to  write  a  letter  to  the 
Pennsylvania  assembly,  in  which  he  threatened 
to  sell  the  province  to  the  crown,  a  surrender  by 
whicli  he  was  to  receive  £13,000.  The  transfer 
was  in  fact  prevented  by  an  attack  of  apoplexy 
from  which  Penn  suffered  in  1713.  The  epistle, 
however,  brought  the  refractory  assembly  to 
terms."  In  1717  Qookin  involved  himself  in 
fresh  troubles  and  was  recalled.  Sir  William 
Keith  was  then  appointed  —  "  the  last  governor 
commissioned  by  Penn  himself;  for  the  great 
founder  of  Pennsylvania  died  in  1718.  .  .  . 
After  Penn's  death  his  heirs  went  to  law  among 
themselves  about  the  government  and  proprie- 
tary rights  in  Pennsylvania." — B.  Fernow,  j}fid- 
d!d  Colonies  (Narrative  and  Critical  Hist,  of  Am., 
r.  5,  ch.  3). 

Also  in:  G.  E.  Ellis,  Life  of  Penn  (Library  of 
Am.  liiog.,  scries  2,  v.  12),  ch.  11-12. — R.  Proud, 
Hist,  of  Peniisf/lvania,  eh.  14-23  (v.  1-2). — Penn 
and  Logan  Correspondence  (Penn.  Hist.  Soe. 
Memoirs,  v.  9-10). 

A.  D.  1709-1710. — Immigration  of  Palatines 
and  other  Germans.     Sec  Palatines. 

A.  D.  1740-1741.  —  First  settlements  and 
missions  of  the  Moravian  Brethren.  Sec 
Moravian  Buetiiren. 

A.  D.  1743.— Origin  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania.  See  Education,  Modern; 
A.MEHICA:  A.  D.  1683-1779. 

A.  D.  1744-1748.— King  George's  War.  See 
New  England:  A.  D.  1744;  1745;  and  1745- 
1748. 

A.  D.  1748-1754. — First  movements  beyond 
the  mountains  to  dispute  possession  with  the 
French.     Sec  Ohio  (Valley):  A.  D.  1748-1754. 

A.  D.  1753-1799. — Connecticut  claims  and 
settlements  in  the  Wyoming  Valley.  —  The 
Pennamite  and  Yankee  War.  —  "The  charter 
bounds  [of  Connecticut]  extended  west  to  the 
Pacific  Ocean  [see  Connecticut  :  A.  D.  1063- 
1664] :  this  would  have  carried  Connecticut  over 
a  strip  covering  the  northern  two  fifths  of  the 
present  State  of  Pennsylvania.  Stuart  faithless- 
ness interfered  with  this  doubly.  Almost  im- 
mediately after  the  grant  of  the  charter,  Charles 
granted  to  his  brother  James  the  Dutch  colony 
of  New  Nethcrland,  thus  interrupting  the  con- 
tinuity of  Connecticut.  Rather  than  resist  the 
king's  brother,  Connecticut  agreed  and  ratified 
the  interruption.  In  1681  a  more  serious  inter- 
ference took  place.  Charles  granted  to  Pcnn  the 
province  of  Pennsylvania,  extending  westward 
five  degrees  between  the  40th  and  43d  parallels  of 
north  latitude. "  Under  the  final  compromise  of 
Penn's  boundary  dispute  with  Lord  Baltimore 
the  northern  line  of  Pennsylvania  was  moved 
southward  to  latitude  43°  instead  of  43'-' ;  but  it 
still  absorbed  five  degrees  in  length  of  the  Con- 
necticut western  belt.  "The  territory  taken 
from  Connecticut  by  the  Penn  grant  would  be 
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l)oun(l('(l  sDntherly  on  tlic  prcsnit  map  by  n 
HtniiKliI  line  ontoring  Pennsylvania  about 
Htroudsburf;,  just  north  of  tlip  Dclinvaro  AVutcr 
Gap,  and  running  west  through  Ilazrlton,  Cata- 
wl.s.sa,  Clcarfii'ld,  and  New  Castle,  taking  in  all 
the  northern  eoal,  iron,  and  oil  fields.  It  was  a 
royal  heritage,  but  the  I'enns  made  no  attempt 
to  settle  it,  and  Connecticut  until  the  middle  of 
the  18th  century  had  no  energy  to  spare  from 
the  t-.sk  of  winning  her  liome  territory  '  out  of 
the  lire,  as  it  were,  by  hard  blows  and  for  small 
recompense. '  This  task  had  been  fairly  well  done 
by  IT.W,  ami  in  17.53ft  movement  to  colonize  in  the 
Wyoming  country  was  set  on  foot  in  Windham 
county.  It  .ipread  by  degrees  until  the  Susque- 
hanna Company  WHS  formed  the  next  year,  with 
nearly  700  members,  of  whom  038  were  of  Con- 
necticut. Their  agents  made  a  treaty  with  the 
Five  Nnti(ms  July  11,  1734,  by  which  they 
bought  for  ,t2,000  a  tract  of  land  beginning  at 
the  -list  <legree  of  latittido,  the  southerly  boun- 
dary of  Connecticut;  thence  running  north,  fol- 
lowing the  lino  of  the  Susquehanna  at  a  distance 
of  ten  miles  from  it,  to  the  present  nortliern 
boundary  of  Pennsylvania;  thence  120  miles 
west;  thence  .south  to  the  41st  degree  and  back 
to  the  point  of  beginning.  In  May,  17.'),'),  the 
Connecticut  general  assembly  expressed  its  ac- 
quiescence in  the  scheme,  if  the  king  should  ap- 
prove it;  and  it  approved  also  a  jilan  of  Samuel 
Hazard,  of  Philadeli)hia,  for  another  colony,  to 
be  placed  west  of  Pennsylvania,  and  within  the 
chartered  limits  of  Connecticut.  The  court 
might  have  taken  stronger  ground  than  this; 
for,  at  the  meeting  of  commissioners  from  the 
vaiious  colonies  at  Albany,  in  1754,  the  repre- 
sentatives of  Pennsylvania  being  present,  no  op- 
position was  made  to  a  resolution  that  Connecti- 
cut and  Massachusetts,  by  charter  right,  extended 
west  to  the  South  Sea.  The  formation  of  the 
Sus(iuehanna  Clompany  brought  out  objections 
from  I'ennsylvania,  but  the  comi;iny  sent  out 
surveyors  and  i>lottcd  its  tract.  Settlement  was 
begiui  on  tlie  Delaware  River  in  .7.57,  and  in 
the  Susqiu'liiuina  purchase  in  1763.  This  was  a 
temporary  settlement,  the  settlers  going  home 
for  the  winter.  A  permanent  venture  was  made 
the  next  year  on  the  Hats  below  Wilkes  Barre, 
but  it  was  destroyed  by  the  Indians  the  same 
year.  In  1708  the  company  marked  out  live 
townships,  and  sent  out  forty  settlors  for  the 
first,  Kingston.  Most  of  them,  including  the 
famous  Captain  Zebulon  Butler,  had  served  in 
the  French  and  Indian  War;  and  their  lirst  step 
was  to  build  the  'Forty  Fort.'  The  Penns, 
after  their  usual  policy,  had  refused  to  sell 
lands,  but  had  leased  plots  to  a  number  of  men 
on  condition  of  their  'defending  the  lands  from 
the  Connecticut  claimants.'  The  forty  Connecti- 
cut men  found  these  in  possesision  when  they 
arrived  in  Fel)ruary,  1769,  and  a  war  of  writs 
and  arrests  followed  for  the  remainder  of  the 
year.  The  Pennsylvania  men  had  one  too 
powerful  argument  in  the  shape  of  a  four- 
pounder  gun,  and  t  y  retained  possession  at  the 
end  of  the  year.  Eurly  in  1770  the  forty  reap- 
peared, captured  the  four-pounder,  and  secured 
possession.  For  a  time  in  1771  the  Pennsylvania 
men  reliirned,  put  up  a  fort  of  their  own,  and 
engaged  in  a  partisan  warfare ;  but  the  numbers 
of  the  Connecticut  men  were  rapidly  increasing, 
and  they  remained  masters  until  the  opening  of 
the  Uevoliition,  when  they  numbered  some  3,000. 


.  .  .  But  for  the  Revolution,  the  check  occa- 
.sioned  by  the  massacre  [of  1778  —  see  United 
States  oi'  Am.  :  A.  D.  1778  (.Iuly)],  and  the 
appearance  of  a  popular  government  m  place  of 
the  Pemis,  notliing  could  have  i)revente(l  tlie  es- 
tablishment of  Connecticut's  authority  over  all 
the  regions  embraced  in  her  western  claims.  .  .  . 
'l"he  articles  of  confederation  went  into  force 
early  in  1781.  One  of  their  provisions  empow- 
ereif  congress  to  ajijioint  courts  of  arbitration  to 
decide  disputes  between  States  as  to  boundaries. 
Peimsylvania  at  once  availed  herself  of  this,  and 
applied  for  a  court  to  decide  the  Wyoming  dis- 
l)ute.  Connecticut  asked  for  time,  in  order  to 
get  papers  from  England;  but  congress  over- 
ruled the  motion,  and  ordered  the  court  to  meet 
at  Trenton  in  November,  1783.  After  forty-one 
days  of  argument,  the  court  came  to  the  unani- 
mous conclusion  that  Wyoming,  or  the  Suscjue- 
hamia  district,  belonged  to  Pennsylvania  and  not 
to  Connecticut. "  Connecticut  yielded  to  the  de- 
cision at  once;  but,  in  1780,  when,  following 
New  York  and  Virginia,  she  was  called  iipon  to 
make  a  cession  of  her  western  territorial  claims 
to  congress  (see  United  States  of  Am.  :  A.  I). 
1781-1786)  slie  coiTipensatcd  hereelf  for  the  loss 
of  the  Susquehanna  district  by  reserving  from 
the  cession  "a  tract  of  about  the  same  length 
and  width  as  the  Wyoming  grant,  west  of  Penn- 
sylvania, in  northeastern  Ohio  .  .  .  ;  and  this 
was  the  tract  known  as  the  AVestern  Reserve  of 
Connecticut.  It  contained  about  3, 500, 000  acres. 
.  .  .  The  unfortunate  Wj'oming  settlers,  deserted 
by  their  own  State,  and  loft  to  the  mercy  of  rival 
claimants,  had  a  hard  time  of  it  for  years.  The 
militia  of  the  neighboring  counties  of  Pennsyl- 
vania was  mustered  to  enforce  the  writs  of 
Pcnnsj'lvania  courts;  the  property  of  the  Con- 
necticut men  was  destroyed,  their  fences  were 
cast  down,  and  tlicir  rights  ignored;  and  the 
'  Pennamite  and  Yankee  War '  began.  .  .  .  The 
old  Susquehanna  Company  was  reorganized  in 
1785-86,  and  made  ready  to  support  its  settlers 
by  force.  New  Yankee  faces  came  crowding 
into  the  disputed  territory.  Among  them  was 
Ethan  Allen,  and  with  him  came  some  Green 
Mountain  Boys."  It  was  not  until  1799  that  the 
controversy  came  to  an  end,  by  the  i)iissage  of  an 
act  which  confirmed  the  title  of  the  actual  set- 
tlers.— A.  Johnston,  Connectieut,  ch.  15. 

Also  in:  C.  Miner,  Hist,  of  Wyoming,  Utters 
5-12.— W.  L.  Stone,  Poetry  and  Hut.  of  Wy- 
0.  ling,  ch.  4-5. 

A.  D.  1754. — Building  of  Fort  Duquesne  by 
the  French. — The  first  armed  collision  in  the 
western  valley.  See  Ohio  (Valley):  A.  1). 
17.54. 

A.  D.  1754. — The  Colonial  Congress  at  Al- 
bany, and  Franklin's  Plan  of  Union.  See 
United  States  of  Am.  :  A.  D.  17.54. 

A.  D.  1755.— The  opening  of  the  French 
and  Indian  War. — Braddoclc's  defeat. — The 
frontier  ravaged.  See  Ohio  (Valley):  A.  D. 
1755. 

A.  D.  1755-1760.— French  and  Indian  War. 
— Conquest  of  Canada  and  the  west.  Sec 
Canada:  A.  D.  1755, 1756, 17.56-1757,  1758,  1759, 
1760;  and  Nova  Scotia:  A.  D.  1755. 

A.  D.  1757-1762.— The  question  of  taxation 
in  dispute  with  the  proprietaries.- Franklin's 
mission  to  England. — "For  a  long  while  past 
the  relationship  between  the  Pcnus,  unworthy 
sons  of  the  great  William,  and  now  the  proprie- 
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taries,  on  the  one  side,  and  their  quasi  subjects, 
the  people  of  the  Province,  upon  tlio  other,  liiid 
been  stendllv  becoming  more  and  more  8traini'(i, 
until  something  very  like  a  crisis  had  Fin  1757] 
been  reached.  As  usual  in  English  ana  Anglo- 
American  communities,  it  was  a  quarrel  over 
dollars,  or  rather  over  pounds  sterling,  a  ques- 
tion of  taxation,  which  was  pit)ducing  the  aliena- 
tion. At  bottbm,  there  was  the  trouble  which 
always  pertains  to  absenteeism ;  the  proprietaries 
lived  in  England,  and  rcgardeci  tlicir  vast  Amer- 
ican estate,  with  about  200,000  white  inhabitants, 
only  as  a  source  of  revenue.  .  .  .  The  chief  point 
in  dispute  was,  whether  or  not  the  waste  lands, 
still  directly  owned  by  the  proprietaries,  and 
other  lauds  let  by  them  at  qiiitrents,  should  be 
taxed  in  the  same  manner  as  like  property  of 
other  owners.  They  refused  to  submit  to  such 
taxation;  the  Assembly  of  Burgesses  insisted. 
In  ordinary  times  tlie  proprietaries  prevailed; 
for  the  governor  was  their  nominee  and  reniova- 
ble  at  their  pleasure ;  they  gave  him  general  in- 
structions to  assent  to  no  law  taxing  their  hold- 
ings, and  lie  naturally  obeyed  his  masters.  But 
since  governors  got  their  salaries  only  by  virtue 
of  a  vote  of  the  Assembly,  it  seems  that  tliey 
sometimes  disregarded  instructions,  in  the  sacred 
cause  of  their  own  interests.  After  a  while, 
therefore,  the  proprietaries,  made  shrewd  by  ex- 
perience, devised  tlie  scheme  of  placing  tlieir  un- 
fortunate sub-rulers  under  bonds.  This  went 
far  towards  settling  the  matter.  Yet  in  sucli  a 
crisis  and  stress  as  were  now  present  in  the  colony 
...  it  certainly  seemed  tliat  the  rich  and  idle 
proprietaries  might  stand  on  the  same  footing 
with  their  poor  and  laboring  subjects.  They 
lived  comfortably  in  England  upon  revenues 
estimated  to  amount  to  the  then  enormous  sum 
of  £20,000  sterling;  while  the  colonists  were 
struggling  under  imusual  losses,  as  well  as  enor- 
mous expenses,  growing  out  of  tlie  war  and 
Indian  ravages.  At  such  a  time  their  parsi- 
mony, their  'incredible  meanness,'  as  Franklin 
called  it,  was  cruel  as  well  as  stupid.  At  last 
the  Assembly  flatly  refused  to  raise  any  money 
unless  the  proprietaries  sliould  be  burdened  like 
the  rest.  All  should  pay  together,  or  all  should 
go  to  destruction  togetlier.  The  Penns  too  stood 
obstinate,  facing  the  not  less  resolute  Assembly. 
It  was  indeed  a  deadlock  1  Yet  the  times  were 
sucli  that  neither  party  could  afford  to  maintain 
its  ground  indefinitely.  So  a  temporary  arrange- 
ment was  made,  whereby  of  £60,000  sterling  to 
be  raised  the  proprietaries  agreed  to  contribute 
£5,000,  and  the  Assembly  agreed  to  accept  the 
same  in  lieu  or  commutation  for  their  tax.  But 
neither  side  abandoned  its  principle.  Before 
long  more  monoy  was  needed,  and  the  dispute 
was  as  fierce  as  ever.  Tlie  burgesses  now 
thought  that  it  would  be  well  to  carry  a  state- 
ment of  their  case  before  the  liing  in  council  and 
the  lords  of  trade.  In  February,  1757,  they 
named  their  sp.^aker,  Isaac  Norris,  and  Franklin 
to  be  tlieir  emissaries  'to  represent  in  England 
the  unhappy  situation  of  the  Province,'  and  to 
seek  redress  by  an  act  of  Parliament.  Norris, 
an  aged  man,  begged  to  be  excused;  Franklin 
accepted.  ...  A  portion  of  his  business  also 
was  to  endeavor  to  induce  the  king  to  resume 
the  Province  of  Pennsylvania  as  his  own.  A 
clause  in  the  charter  had  reserved  this  right, 
which  could  be  exercised  on  payment  of  a  cer- 
tain sum  of  money,    The  colonists  now  preferred 


to  be  an  appanage  of  the  crown  rather  tlian  a 
flof  of  tlie  Penns."  In  this  latter  object  of  his 
mission  Franklin  did  not  succeed;  but  he  ac- 
compli: rd  its  main  purpose,  procuring,  after 
long  delays,  from  the  board  of  trade,  a  decision 
which  subjected  the  jiroprietary  estate  to  its  fair 
share  of^taxation.  Ho  returned  home  after  an 
absence  of  tive  years. — J.  T.  Jlorse,  Jr.,  Ikiija- 
min  Franklin,  ch.  'A. 

Also  in:  J.  Parton,  Life  of  Franklin,  pt.  it 
(V.  1). 

A.  D.  1760-1767.-86111  nt  of  the  Mary- 
land boundary  dispute.— i.  1  and  Dixon's 
line. — The  decision  of  1685  ^  above),  in  the 
boundary  dispute  between  the  proprietaries  of 
Pennsylvania  and  Maryland,  "  formed  the  basis 
of  a  settlement  between  the  respective  heirs  of 
the  two  proprietaries  in  1732.  Three  years  after- 
ward, the  subject  became  a  question  in  chancery ; 
in  1750  the  present  boundaries  were  decreed  by 
Lord  Hardwicke ;  ten  years  later,  they  were,  by 
agreement,  more  accurately  defined;  and,  in 
1701,  commissioners  began  to  designate  the  limit 
of  JIaryland  on  the  side  of  Pennsylvania  and 
Delaware.  In  1703,  Charles  Mason  and  .Jere- 
miah Dixon,  two  mathematiciaus  and  surveyors 
[sent  over  from  England  by  the  proprietaries], 
were  engaged  to  mark  the  lines.  In  1764,  they 
entered  upon  tlieir  task,  with  good  instruments 
and  a  corps  of  axemen ;  by  the  middle  of  June, 
1765,  they  had  traced  the  parallel  of  latitude  to 
the  Susquehaunah ;  a  year  later,  they  climbed  the 
Little  Alleghany ;  in  1707,  tliey  carried  forward 
their  work,  under  an  escort  from  tlie  Six  Na- 
tions, to  an  Indian  war-path,  244  miles  from  the 
Delaware  Uiver.  Others  continued  Mason  and 
Dixon's  lino  to  the  bound  of  Pennsylvania  on  tlie 
south-west." — G.  Bancroft,  Hist,  of  tlielj.  S.  (Au- 
thor's last  rev.),  pt.  2,  c'l.  16. — "The  east  and 
west  line  which  they  [Mason  and  Dixon]  ran 
and  marked  ...  is  the  Mason  and  Dixon's  line 
of  history,  so  long  the  boundary  between  the  free 
and  the  slave  States.  Its  precise  latitude  is  30° 
43'  26. 8"  north.  The  Penns  did  not,  therefore, 
gain  the  degree  39-40,  but  they  did  gain  a  zone 
one-fourtli  of  a  degree  in  widtli,  south  of  the 
40th  degree,  to  their  western  limit,  because  the 
decision  of  1760  controlled  that  of  1779,  made 
with  Virginia.  .  .  .  Pennsylvania  is  narrower 
by  nearly  three-fourths  of  a  degree  than  the 
charter  of  1081  contemplated.  No  doubt,  how- 
ever, the  Penns  considered  the  narrow  strip 
gained  at  tlie  south  more  valuable  than  the  broad 
one  lost  at  the  north." — B.  A.  Hinsdale,  The  Old 
jVorthwest,  ch.  7. 

Also  in;  T.  Donaldson,  The  Public  Domain, 
p.  50. — Pe/insylvania  Archives,  u.  4,  pp.  1-37. — 
W.  II.  Browne,  MarylaM,  pp.  238-239. 

A.  D.  1763-1764.— Pontiac's  War.— Bou- 
quet's expedition.    See  Pontiac's  Wau. 

A.  D.  1763-1766. — The  question  of  taxation 
by  Parliament. — The  Sugar  Act. — The  Stamp 
Act  and  its  repeal. — The  Declaratory  Act. — 
The  Stamp  Act  Congress.  See  United  States 
OF  Am.  :  A.  D.  1700-1775;  1703-1764;  1765;  and 
1766. 

A.  D.  1765. —  Patriotic  self-dentals.  —  Non- 
importation agreements.  See  United  States 
OF  Am.  :  A.  D.  1764-1707. 

A.  D.  1766-1768.— The  Townshend  duties. 
— The  Circular  Letter  of  Massachusetts.  See 
United  States  of  Am.  :  A.  D.  1700-1767 ;  and 
1767-1768. 
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A.  D.  1768.— The  boundary  treaty  with  the 
Six  Nationt  at  Fort  Stanwix.  Sco  Initkd 
SiatkmukAm.  :  A.  1).  lilLVlTtW. 

A,  D.  1768-1774.— Opening  events  of  the 
Revolution.  .Sec  IIohtdn:  A.  1).  17(W,  to  177:}; 
and  Uniteu  8r.\rE«  or  A.\i. :  A.  U.  1770,  to 
1774. 

A.  D.  1774.— The  western  territorial  claims 
of  Virginia  pursued.— Lord  Dunmore's  War 
with  the  Indians.  Sec  Ohio  (Vallky):  A.  1). 
1771, 

A.  D.  1775.- The  Beginning  of  the  War  of 
the  American  Revolution.— Lexington.— Con- 
cord.—Action  taken  upon  the  news.— Ticon- 
derog'a.— Bunker  Hill.— The  Second  Conti- 
nental Congress.  Sre  Umtkd  HrAi'Ks  of  Am.  : 
A.  I).   177.-), 

A.  D.  1776.— The  end  of  royal  and  proprie- 
tary government. — Adoption  of  a  State  Con- 
stitution.—  "Congress,  on  the  IStli  of  Aliiy,  1776, 
reconiiiiemleil  .  .  .  'the  respective  Assemblies 
1111(1  conventions  of  the  United  Colonies,  where 
no  government  siillleient  to  the  exigencies  of 
their  iilTiiirs  has  been  hitherto  established,  to 
adopt  such  government  as  shall,  iu  the  opinion 
of  tile  representatives  of  the  people,  best  conduce 
to  the  happiness  and  safety  of  their  constituents 
in  particular,  and  America  in  general."  A  diver- 
sity of  opinion  existed  in  the  Province  upon  this 
resolution.  .  .  .  The  Assembly  referred  the  re- 
si  he  of  ("ongr'jss  to  a  committee,  but  took  no 
furtlier  action,  nor  did  the  committee  ever  make 
a  report.  'The  old  Assembly,'  says  Westcott, 
'  which  had  adjourned  on  the  14th  of  June,  to 
meet  on  the  14th  of  August,  couhl  obtain  a 

(juorum,  and  adjourned  again  to  I'  ..id  of  Sep- 
tember. It  then  interposed  a  feeble  remonstrance 
against  tlie  invasion  of  its  prerogatives  by  the 
Convention,  but  it  was  a  dying  protest.  The 
Declaration  of  Independence  had  given  the  old 
State  Government  a  nu  rial  blow,  and  it  soon  ex- 
pired without  a  sigh  —  thus  ending  forever  the 
Proprietary  and  royal  authority  in  Pennsylvania.' 
In  the  meantime,  the  Committee  of  Correspon- 
dence for  Philadelphia  issued  a  circular  to  all  the 
county  committees  for  a  conference  iu  that  city 
on  Tuesday,  the  18tli  day  of  June.  .  .  .  The 
Conference  at  once  unanimously  resolved,  '  That 
the  present  government  of  this  Province  is  not 
competent  to  the  exigencies  of  our  affairs,  and 
that  it  is  necessary  that  a  Provincial  Convention 
be  called  by  this  Conference  for  the  express  pur- 
pose of  forming  a  new  government  in  this  Prov- 
mce  on  the  authority  of  the  people  only. '  Acting 
upon  these  resolves,  preparations  were  immedi- 
ately taken  to  secure  a  proper  representation  in 
the  Convention.  .  .  .  Every  voter  was  obliged 
to  take  an  oath  of  renunciation  of  the  authority 
of  George  III.,  and  one  of  allegiance  to  the  State 
of  Pennsylvania,  and  a  religious  test  was  pre- 
bci  ibed  for  nil  members  of  tlie  Convention.  .  .  . 
The  delegates  to  the  Convention  to  frame  a  con- 
stitution for  the  new  government  consisted  of 
the  representative  men  of  the  State  —men  selected 
for  their  ability,  patriotism,  and  personal  popu- 
larity. They  met  at  Philadelphia,  on  the  15th 
of  July,  .  .  .  and  organized  bv  the  selection  of 
Benjamin  Fnmklin,  president,  George  Ross,  vice- 
president,  and  John  Morris  and  Jacob  Garrigues, 
secretaries.  ...  On  the  28th  of  September,  the 
Convention  completed  its  labors  by  adopting  the 
first  State  Constitution,  which  went  into  imme- 
diate effect,  without  a  vote  of  the  people.  .  .  . 


The  legislative  power  of  the  frame  of  govern- 
ment was  vested  in  a  General  Assembly  of  ono 
House,  elected  annually.  The  supreme  execu- 
tive power  was  vested  in  a  President,  chosen  an- 
nually by  the  Assembly  and  Council,  by  Joint 
bjillot  —  the  Council  consisting  of  twelve  per- 
sons, elected  in  classes,  for  a  term  of  three  years. 
A  Council  of  Censors,  consisting  of  two  persons 
from  each  city  and  county,  was  to  he  elected  in 
1783,  and  in  every  seventh  year  thereafter,  whose 
duty  it  was  to  make  in(iuiry  as  to  whether  the 
Constitution  had  been  preserved  inviolate  during 
the  last  septennary,  and  whether  the  executive 
or  legislative  branches  of  the  government  had 
performed  their  duties." — W.  II.  Egle,  IIM.  of 
J'tnn.,  eh.  0. — See,  also.  United  States  ok  Am.  : 
A.  1).  1770-1770. 

A.  D.  1776-1777.— The  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence.—The  struggle  for  the  Hudson  and 
the  Delaware. — Battles  of  the  Brandywine  and 
Germa  itown. — The  British  in  Philadelphia. 
See  UhiTEi)  States  ok  Am.:  A.  I).  1776  and 
1777;  nndPiiii,Ai)Ei.PiiiA;  A.  D.  1777-17r8. 

A.  D.  1777-1779.— The  Articles  of  Confeder- 
ation.—  The  alliance  with  France.  —  British 
evacuation  of  Philadelphia. — The  war  on  the 
northern  border.  See  United  States  ok  Am.  : 
A.  1).  1777-1781,  to  1770. 

A.  D.  1778  (July).— The  Wyoming  Massa- 
cre. Sec  United  States  ok  A.m.:  A.  1).  1778 
(July). 

A.  D.  1779-1786.— Final  settlement  of  boun- 
daries with  Virginia.  See  Viiioinia:  A.  D. 
1779-1786, 

A.  D,  1780. — Emancipation  of  Slaves.  See 
Slavkuy,  Neouo:  A.  I).  1088-1780. 

A.  D.  1780-1783.— The  treason  of  Arnold.— 
The  war  in  the  south.— Surrender  of  Corn- 
wallis.  —  Peace  with  Great  Britain.  See 
United  States  ok  Am.  :  A.  D.  1780,  to  1783. 

A.  D.  1781. —  Mutiny  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Line.  See  United  States  ok  Am.  :  A.  I).  1781 
(Januaiiy). 

A.  D.  1787. — Formation  and  adoption  of  the 
Federal  Constitution.  See  United  States  ok 
Am.:  A.  1).  1787;  and  1787-1780. 

A.  D.  1794. — The  Whiskey  Insurrection.— 
"In  every  part  of  the  United  .States  except 
Pennsylvania,  and  in  by  far  the  larger  number 
of  the  counties  of  that  state,  the  officers  of  tlie 
Federal  Government  had  been  able  to  carry  the 
excise  law  [passed  in  JIarch,  1701,  on  tlie  recom- 
mendation of  Hamilton],  unpopular  as  it  gene, 
rally  was,  into  execution ;  but  resistance  having 
been  made  in  a  few  of  the  western  counties,  and 
their  defiance  of  law  increasing  with  the  forbear- 
ance of  the  Government  in  that  State,  prosecu- 
tions liad  been  ordered  against  the  offenders.  In 
July,  the  Marshal  of  the  District,  Lenox,  who 
was  serving  the  process,  and  General  Neville, 
the  Inspector,  were  attacked  by  a  body  of  armed 
men,  and  compelled  to  desist  from  the  execution 
of  their  official  duties.  The  next  day,  a  much 
larger  number,  amounting  to  500  men,  assem- 
bled, and  endeavored  to  seize  the  person  of  Gen- 
eral Neville.  Failing  in  that,  tliey  exacted  a 
promise  from  the  ^Marshal  that  he  would  serve 
no  more  process  on  the  west  side  of  the  Alle- 
ghany ;  and  attacking  the  Inspector's  house,  they 
set  fire  to  it,  and  destroyed  it  with  its  contents. 
On  this  occasion,  the  leader  of  the  assailants 
was  killed,  and  several  of  them  wounded.  Both 
the    Inspector   and  Marshal  were  required  to 
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resign;  but  they  refust'd,  nml  sought  siifoty  in 
Ulglit.  A  mtTlii)g  WHS  lield  n  ft'w  diiys  later,  iit 
Mingo  C'rccli  nicetTnghouHe,  whicli  rvconnni'ndcd 
to  all  tlie  townaliips  in  tlio  four  ■western  counties 
of  Pcnnsylviiuiii,  and  tlie  neigliboriug  counties 
of  Virginia,  to  meet,  by  tlieir  (Telegutes,  at  Piirli- 
inson's  ferry,  on  the  Monongahela,  on  the  14tli 
of  August,  '  to  take  into  consideration  tlie  situa- 
tion of  the  western  country.'  Three  days  after 
this  meeting,  a  party  of  the  malcontents  s(^i/.ed 
tlie  mail,  carried  it  to  Canonsburg,  seven  miles 
distant,  and  there  opened  the  letters  from  I'itts- 
burg  to  Philadelphia,  to  discover  who  were  hos- 
tile to  tliem.  Tliey  then  addressed  a  circular 
letter  to  the  olHcers  of  the  militia  in  tlie  dis- 
affected counties,  informing  them  of  tlio  inter- 
cepted letters,  and  calling  on  them  to  rendezvous 
at  Braddock's  Field  on  the  Ist  of  August,  with 
arms  in  good  order,  and  four  days'  provision. 
.  .  .  This  circular  was  signed  by  seven  persons, 
but  the  prime  mover  was  David  Bradford,  a 
lawyer,  who  was  the  prosecuting  attorney  of 
Washington  County.  In  conseiiuciicc  of  this 
summons,  a  largo  body  of  men,  which  has  been 
estiraoted  at  from  five  to  seven  thousand,  assem- 
bled at  Braddock's  Field  on  the  day  apjiointed. 
.  .  .  Bradford  took  upon  himself  the  military 
commond,  which  was  readily  yielded  to  him.  .  .  . 
Bradford  proposed  the  expulsion  from  Pittsburg 
of  several  persons  ■whose  hostility  had  been  dis- 
covered by  the  letters  they  had  intercepted ;  but 
his  motion  was  carried  only  as  to  two  persons, 
Gibson  and  Neville,  son  of  the  Inspector.  They 
then  decided  to  proceed  to  Pittsburg.  Some  as- 
sented to  this,  to  prevent  the  miscliief  wliicli 
others  meditated.  But  for  this,  and  the  liberal 
refreshments  furnished  by  the  people  of  Pitts- 
burg, it  was  thought  that  the  town  would  have 
been  burnt.  .  .  .  Tbo  President  issued  a  proc- 
lamation reciting  the  acts  of  treason,  command- 
ing the  insurgents  to  disperse,  and  warning 
others  against  abetting  them,  lie,  at  the  same 
time,  wishing  to  try  lenient  measures,  appointed 
three  Commissioners  to  repair  to  the  scene  of  tlie 
insurrection,  to  confer  with  the  insurgents,  and 
to  offer  them  pardon  on  condition  of  a  satisfac- 
tory assurance  of  their  future  obedience  to  the 
laws.  .  .  .  Governor  Mifflin  followed  the  ex- 
ample of  the  President  in  appointing  Commis- 
sioners to  confer  witli  the  insurgents,  with  power 
to  grant  pardons,  and  he  issued  an  admonitory 
proclamation,  after  which  he  convened  the  Legis- 
lature to  meet  on  the  3d  of  November.  The 
Federal  and  the  State  Commissioners  reached 
the  insurgent  district  while  the  convention  at 
Parkinson's  ferry  was  in  session.  It  assembled 
on  the  14tli  of  August,  and  consisted  of  220 
delegates,  all  from  the  western  counties  of  Penn- 
sylvania, except  six  from  Ohio  County  in  Vir- 
ginia. They  appointed  Cook  their  Cliairman, 
and  Albert  Gallatin,  Secretary,  though  he  at  first 
declined  the  appointment.  .  .  .  The  Commis- 
sioners required  ...  an  explicit  assurance  of 
submission  to  the  laws;  a  recommendation  to 
their  associates  of  a  like  submission ;  and  meet- 
ings of  the  citizens  to  bo  held  to  contirm  these 
assmances.  All  public  prosecutions  were  to  be 
suspended  until  the  following  July,  when,  if 
there  liad  been  no  violation  of  the  law  in  the 
interval,  there  should  be  a  general  amnesty. 
These  terms  were  deemed  reasonable  by  the  sub- 
committee :  but  before  the  meeting  of  sixty  took 
place,  a  body  of  armed  men  entered  Brownsville, 


the  place  appointed  for  the  meeting,  and  ho 
alarmed  the  friends  of  accomnKxIatinn,  that  they 
seemed  to  bo  driven  from  their  purpose,  (ilalla- 
tin,  however,  was  an  exception:  and  the  next 
day,  he  addressed  the  committee  of  sixty  in 
favor  of  aeceiling  to  the  proposals  of  the  Om- 
missioiiers;  but  nothing  more  could  be  elTected 
than  to  pa.ss  a  resolution  that  it  would  be  t'.i  tliu 
interest  of  the  people  to  accept  those  terms, 
witliout  any  promise  or  pledge  of  submission. 
.  .  .  On  the  whole,  it  was  the  opinion  of  thu 
well-disposed  part  of  the  population,  that  tlio 
inspection  laws  could  not  be  executed  in  that 
part  of  the  State;  and  that  the  interposition  of 
the  militia  was  imlispensable.  The  Commission- 
ers returned  to  Philadelphia,  and  on  their  report 
the  President  issued  a  second  proclamation,  on 
the  2i)l\\  of  September,  in  whicli  he  announced 
the  march  of  tlie  militia,  and  again  commanded 
obedience  to  the  laws.  The  order  requiring  the 
mil'  -i  to  march  was  promptly  obeyed  in  nil  the 
Sli  s  except  Pennsylvania,  in  which  some 
pleaded  defects  in  the  militia  law;  but  even  in 
that  State,  after  the  Legislature  met,  the  Gov- 
ernor was  authorised  to  accept  the  services  of 
volunteers.  .  .  .  The  news  that  the  militia  were 
on  the  march  increased  the  numbers  of  the  mod- 
erate party.  .  .  .  Bradford,  who  ■vvas  foremost 
in  urging  resistance  to  the  law,  was  tho  first  to 
seek  safety  in  flight.  He  souglit  refugo  in  New 
Orleans.  A  second  convention  was  called  to 
meet  at  Parkinson's  ferry  on  the  second  of  Octo- 
ber. A  resolution  of  submission  was  passed, 
and  a  committee  of  two  was  apiiointcd  to  convey 
it  to  thttPresident  at  Carlisle.  .  .  .  On  the  return 
of  the  committee,  the  Parkinson  ferry  convention 
met  for  the  third  time,  and  resolutions  were 
passed,  declaring  the  sulllciency  of  the  civil 
authorities  to  execute  tlie  laws;  affirming  that 
tho  excise  duties  would  be  paid,  and  recommend- 
ing all  delinquents  to  surrender  themiMilves.  .  .  . 
Lee,  then,  us  Conunander-in-chief,  issued  a  proc- 
lamation granting  ( n  amnesty  to  all  who  had 
submitted  to  the  laws;  and  calling  upon  the  in- 
habitants to  talic  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the 
United  States.  Orders  were  issued  and  executed 
to  seize  those  offenders  who  had  not  signed  tho 
declaration  of  submission,  and  send  them  to 
Philadelphia;  and  thus  was  this  purpose  of  re- 
sisting the  execution  of  the  excise  law  com- 
pletely defeated,  and  entire  order  restored  in  less 
than  four  months  from  the  time  of  the  burning 
of  Neville's  house,  which  was  tlie  first  overt  act 
of  resistance.  It  was,  however,  deemed  prudent 
to  retain  a  force  of  2,500  militia  during  the  win- 
ter, under  General  Morgan,  to  prevent  a  return 
of  that  spirit  of  disaffection  which  had  so  long 
prevailed  in  Pennsylvania." — Geo.  Tucker,  Jliat. 
of  the  U.  S.,  V.  1,  ch.  7. 

Also  in:  .1.  T.  Morse,  Life  of  Hamilton, 
D.  2,  ch.  4.— T.  Ward,  The  Insurrection  of  1794 
(}femoirs  of  Penn.  Ilist.  Soc,  v.  6). — J.  B.  Mc- 
Slaster,  Hist,  of  the  People  of  tlie  IT.  S.,  eh.  9 
{V.  2). 

A.  D.  l86l. — First  troops  sent  to  Washing- 
ton. See  United  States  ov  Am.  :  A.  D.  1861 
(Apuii.). 

A.  D.  1863. —  Lee's  invasion.  —  Battle  of 
Gettysburg.  See  United  States  op  Am.  :  A.  D. 
1863  (June — July:  Pennsylvania). 

A.  D.  1864. — Early's  invasion. — Burning  of 
Chambersburg.  See  United  States  op  Am.  ; 
A.  D.  1864  (July  :  VmoiNi\ — Mahylanu). 
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PENNY  rOSTAOK. 


PERONNE. 


PENNY  POSTAGE.    Sec  Pow. 
PENSACOLA:  Unauthorized    capture   by 
General   Jackson  (1818).     W(ij  Ki.okida:  A.  I). 

I«ltl-1H1H. 

PENTACOSIOMEDHMNI,  The.  800  Axii- 

knh:  h.  c.  rm. 

PENTAPOLIS  IN  AFRICA.   8co  Ctbene. 

PENTATHLON,  The.— Tlio  flvo  cxerclm^s 
of  rimiiluK,  li'aping,  wrtstlliij;,  throwiiiR  the 
illnkus,  liiul  tlirowliiK  tlio  spear,  formeil  wlmt  the 
Orccks  culled  the  peiitiilliloii.  "At  the  four 
greiit  imtioiial  festivals  all  these  had  to  be  i^imti 
tlirough  oil  one  and  the  siiiiie  day,  ami  the  jirizu 
■was  awarded  to  him  oidy  who  hud  been  victori- 
ous la  all  of  theiii."— E.  Oiihl  and  W.  Kouer, 
Lifcfift/tf  (IreekK  ami  liomaM.   -ct.  !i2. 

PEORIAS,  The.  hee  AmiiIIIcan  Aiiouio- 
iNi;s:  Ai.dONijiiiAN  Family. 

PEPIN.     See  I'll-l-l.N. 

PEPLUM,  The.— "The  pephim  constituted 
the  outermost  coverinj;  of  the  bcnly.  Among 
the  Greeks  it  was  worn  in  common  by  both  sexes, 
liut  was  chiefly  reserved  for  occasions  of  cere- 
mony or  of  public  appearance,  and,  as  well  in 
its  texture  as  in  its  shape,  seemed  to  answer  to 
our  shawl.  When  very  long  and  ample,  so  as  to 
a<lmil  "if  being  wound  twice  round  the  body  — 
first  under  the  arms,  and  the  second  time  over 
the  slioulders  —  it  assumed  the  name  of  diplux. 
Ill  rainy  or  cold  weather  it  was  drawn  over  the 
head.  At  other  times  this  peculiar  mode  of 
wearing  it  was  expressive  of  humility  or  of 
grief." — T.  Hope,  CoKtiniic  of  (Iw  Ancientu,  v.  1. 

PEPPERELL,  Sir  William,  and  the  expe- 
dition against  Louisburg,  See  Niiw  Fnoland  : 
A.  1).  17iri. 

PEQUOTS.-PEQUOTWAR.  Sec  A.MEU- 
ICAN  AlioKliiiNKS:  Al.doNcjUlAN  Famii,y,  and 
Siiawanesk;  also,  New  Enoi.ani):  A.  D.  16;i7. 

PERA,  The  Genoese  established  at.  See 
GicNov:  A.  I).  12(il-12!)9. 

PERCEVAL  MINISTRY,  The.  See  Eno- 
land:  a.  I).  lHOU-1813. 

PERDICCAS,  and  the  wars  of  the  Diado- 
chi.    See  Macicdonia:  B.  C.  333-316. 

PERDUELLIO,  The  Crime  of.—"  '  Perduel- 
lis,' derived  from  'duellum' e.  q.  'belluni,' prop- 
erly speaking  signifies  'a  public  enemy,'  and 
hence  Perduellio  was  employed  [among  the 
Romans]  in  legal  phraseology  to  denote  the 
crime  of  hostility  to  one's  native  country,  and  is 
usually  represented  as  corresponding,  in  a  general 
sense,  to  our  term  High  Treason." — W.  Ramsay, 
Mitnnal  of  Roiiuin  Antiq.,  ch.  0. — See  Majkstas. 

PERED,  Battle  of  (1849).  See  Austkia: 
A.  1).  1848-1849. 

PEREGRINL— "The  term  '  Peregrinus, ' 
with  which  in  early  times  '  Hostis '  (i.  e.  stran- 
ger) was  synonymous,  embraced,  in  its  widest 
acceptation,  every  one  possessed  of  personal 
freedom  who  was  not  a  Clvis  Uomanus.  Gener- 
ally, however,  Peregrinus  was  not  applied  to  all 
foreigners  indiscriminately,  but  to  those  persons 
only,  who,  although  not  Gives,  were  connected 
with  Rome." — W.  Ramsay,  Manual  of  Roman 
Antiq.,  ch.  3. — See,  also.  Gives  Ro.mani. 

PERGAMUM,   OR    PERGAMUS.— This 

ancient  city  in  northwestern  Asia  Minor,  within 
the  province  of  Jlysia,  on  the  north  of  the  river 
Galcus,  became,  during  the  troubled  Century 
tliat  followed  the  death  of  Alexander,  first  the 
seat  of  an  important  principality,  and  then  the 


capital  of  a  rich  and  flourishing  kingdom,  to 
which  it  gave  Its  name.  It  seems  to  have  owed 
its  fortunes  to  a  great  deposit  of  treasures  — 
part  f>f  the  plunder  of  Asia  —  which  Lysima- 
chus,  one  of  the  generals  and  successors  of  Alex- 
ander, left  for  safe  keeping  within  its  walls, 
under  the  care  of  an  eunuch,  named  Philetierus. 
This  Philetierus  found  excuses,  after  a  time,  for 
renouncing  allegiance  to  Lysiniachus,  appropriat- 
ing the  treasures  and  using  them  to  make  him- 
self lord  of  Pergamum.  lie  was  succeede,;  by 
a  nephew,  Euinenes,  and  lie  in  turn  by  bis  cousin 
Attains.  The  latter,  "who had  succeeded  totlie 
pos.session  of  Pergamum  in  241  [B.  G.],  met  and 
vanquislied  the  Qalatians  in  a  great  battle,  which 
gave  him  sucli  popularity  tliat  he  was  able  to 
assume  the  title  of  King,  and  extend  his  influence 
far  beyond  his  inherited  dominion.  .  .  .  The 
court  of  Pergamum  continued  to  flourish  till  it 
controlled  the  larger  part  of  Asia  Minor.  In  his 
long  reign  this  king  represented  almost  as  much 
as  the  King  of  Egypt  the  art  and  culture;  of  Hel- 
lenism. His  great  victory  over  the  Galatians 
was  celebrated  by  th(i  dedicttion  of  fio  many 
splendid  ollcrings  to  various  shrines,  that  the 
Pergaincne  school  made  a  distinct  impression 
upon  the  world's  taste.  Gntics  have  cnumera  ed 
seventeen  remaining  types,  which  appear  to  have 
come  from  statues  of  that  time  —  the  best  known 
is  the  so-called  'Dying  Gladiator,'  wlio  is  really 
u  <lying  Galatian.  .  .  .  Perhaps  the  literature  of 
the  court  was  even  more  remarkable.  Starting 
on  the  model  of  Alexandria,  with  a  great  library. 
Attains  was  far  more  fortunate  than  the  Plolc- 
mies  in  making  his  university  the  home  of  Stoio 
philosophy." — .T.  P.  Mahaffy,  <S<or.y  of  Alexan- 
der's Empire,  eh.  20.  —  From  the  assumption  of 
the  crown  liy  Attalus  I.  the  kingdom  of  Pcrga- 
mus  existed  about  a  century.  Its  last  king  be- 
queathed it  to  the  Romans  in  133  B.  G.  and  it 
became  a  Roman  province.  Its  splendid  library 
of  200,000  volumes  was  given  to  Gleopatra  a 
century  lat(!r  by  Antony,  and  was  added  to  that 
of  Alexundria.  The  name  of  the  city  is  j>erpet- 
uated  in  the  word  parchment,  which  is  derived 
therefrom.  Its  ruins  are  found  at  a  place  called 
Bergamah.  See,  also,  SEi.ECCiDiE:  B.  C.  224- 
187;  Alexanduia:  B.  G.  283-246;  and  Rome; 
B.  G.  47-46. 

A.   D.   1336. — Conquest    by  the    Ottoman 
Turks.   SeeTui{K8(OTTOM.VN):  A.  D.  1326-1359. 


PERGAMUS,  Citadel  of.    See  TnojA. 

PERICLES,  Age  of.  See  Athens:  B.  G. 
460-454;  and  445-129. 

PERINTHUS  :  B.  C.  340.— Siege  by  Philip 
of  Macedon.     See  Gueece:  B.  G.  840. 

PERIOECI,  The.    See  Sparta:  Tiie  Gity. 

PERIPLUS.  — The  term  periplus,  in  the 
'isage  of  Greek  and  Roman  writers,  signified  a 
voyage  round  the  coast  of  some  sea.  Example ; 
"  "I'lie  Periplus  of  the  Erythrean  Sea." 

PERIZZITES,  The.— "The  name  'Periz- 
zitcs,'  where  mentioned  in  the  Bible,  is  not  meant 
to  designate  any  particular  race,  but  country 
people,  in  contradistinction  to  those  dwelling  in 
towns." — F.  Lenormant,  Manual  of  Ancient  Hist., 
bk.  6,  ch.  1. 

PERMANENT  SETTLEMENT  OF 
BENGAL  LAND  REVENUE.  See  India: 
A.  D.  1785-1793. 

PERONNE,  The  Treaty  of.  See  Buh- 
(iUNDY:  A.  D.  1467-1468. 
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PERPETUAL  EDIC" 


PERSIA. 


PERPETUAL  EDICT,  The.    S.c  Nktii 
Kni.ANiw:  A.  1).  LUI-m??. 

PERPIGNAN:  A.  O.  164a.  — Siege  and 
capture  by  the  French.     8uo  Hpaim:    A.    I>. 

lom-ifii'.'. 

PERRHiEBIANS,The.--"Thurelm(l  dwelt 

ill  tlic  viillcy  of  tlic  I'ciicua  [Tlicssiily]  from  thii 
carllL'st  tliiR'H  II  Pt'lasgic  imtioii,  wlileli  olTtTtd 
up  tlimikH  to  tlio  (j;'"'»  foi"  t'"'  possession  of  so 
fruitfui  H  territory  nt  tlio  feslivul  of  Peloriii. 
.  .  .  I^iiirlssa  was  tlio  aiiclci; ,  capital  of  this 
nation.  Hut  nt  a  very  early  tiino  tlie  primitivo 
inhabitants  were  either  e.xpdlc.l  or  reduced  to 
subject  ioik  by  more  northern  tribes.  Those  who 
had  retired  into  the  inountiiiiis  becnmo  the  Per- 
rhiebian  nation,  and  always  retained  a  certain  de- 
gree of  independence.  In  the  llomerle  'iitaloguo 
th(^  I'lTrliiebians  are  mentioned  as  1  welling  on 
the  hi.l  Cyphiis,  under  Olympus." — C.  O.  Mlll- 
ler,  IliKt.  and  Antiq.  of  the  Doric  Riiee,  hk.  1,  eh. 
1. — Dr.  Curtius  is  of  the  opinion  that  tlie  Dorians 
were  a  8iil)divlsion  of  the  Perrliuibians. — IIi»t.  of 
(treece.  hk.  \,ch.  4. 

PERRY,  Commodore  Matthew  C:  Expe- 
d'tion  to  Japan.     See  .I.vi-an:  A    I).  1H.13-1W8H. 

PERRY,  CommoCore  Oliver  H. :  Victory  on 
Lalce  Erie.  Hee  Unitko  Statki  ok  A.Nt. :  A.  D. 
1H1!>-1H1;|. 

PERRYVILLE,  Battle  of.  See  Unitki) 
States  oi'  Am.:   A.  D.  1803  (J une— Octouek : 

TeNNKHSKI-, —  IvENTlCKV). 

PERSARGADiE.  Sec  Peiisia,  Ancient 
Peoi'MC,  i\.('. 

PERSARMENIA.— While  the  Persians  pos- 
sessed Armenia  JIajor,  east  of  tlie  Euphrates, 
and  the  Itomans  held  Armenia  .Minor,  west  of 
tlmt  river,  the  former  region  was  sometimes 
called  IVrsiirmeniii. 

PERSECUTIONS,    Religious.— Of   Albi- 

genses.   See  Ai.mioenses Of  Christians  luivler 

the  Roman  Empire.  See  Ro.mk:  A.  D.  04-08; 
90-138;   1U3-284;   303-805;  and   Ciiuistianity: 

A.  D.  100  -312 Of  Hussites  in  Bohemia.     See 

Bohemia:  A.    D.    1419-1434,   and  after.    ...Of 

Jews.  See  Jews Of  Lollards.    See  I'noi.axd: 

A.  D.  1360-1414. ...  Of  Protestants  in  England. 
See  Enoland:  A.  D.  1555-1558 Of  Protes- 
tants in  Prance.  See  France  :  A.  D.  1533-1547 ; 
1559-1501  to  ir)9a-1599;  1001-1080;  1081-1098. 
...  .Of    Protestants    in    the    Netherlands.     See 

Netheulands:  A.D.  1521-1555  to  1594-1609 

Of  Roman  Catholics  in  England.  See  England: 
A.  D.  1572-1003;  1585-1587;   1587-1588;  1078- 

1079 Of  Roman  Catholics  ir  Ireland.  See  Iue- 

i..\nd:  A.  I).  1691-1783 Of  Curistiansin  Japan. 

See  Japan:  A.  D.  1549-1680 Of  the  Walden- 

ses.    See  AVai.dknses Sec,  also.  Inquisition. 

PERSEIDiE,  The.     See  Akgos.— Akgolis. 


PERSEPOLIS  :    Origin.    See  Pehsia,  An- 
cient People. 

B.  C.  330. — Destruction  by  Alexander. —  Al- 

thiiugh  Persepolis  was  surrendered  to  him  on  his 
api)roach  to  it  (B.  C.  331),  Alexander  tlio  Great 
determined  to  destroy  the  city.  "In  this  tlieir 
homo  the  Persian  liings  had  accumulated  their 
national  edifices,  their  regal  sepulclires,  the  in- 
scriptions commemorative  of  their  religious  or 
legendary  sentiment,  with  many  trophies  and 
acquisitions  arising  out  of  tlieir  conquests.  For 
the  purposes  of  the  Great  King's  empire,  Baby- 
lon, or  Susa,  or  Ekliatana,  were  more  central 
and  convenient  residences;  but  Persepolis  was 


still  regarded  as  the  lieart  of  Persian  nationality. 
It  was  the  chief  magazine,  though  not  the  only 
one,  of  those  annual  aecuinulatioim  from  the  im- 
perial revenue,  which  each  king  successively  In- 
creased, and  wliicli  none  seems  to  have  over 
diminished.  .  .  .  Aft4)r  appropriating  the  regal 
treasure  —  to  tlio  alleged  amount  of  120,000 
talents  in  gold  and  silver  (=€37,000,000  sU'rllng) 

—  Alexander  set  lliu'  to  the  citadel.  .  .  .  Tlio 
persons  and  i)roperty  of  the  inhabitants  were 
abandoned  to  the  liceUOT  of  the  soldiers,  who  ob- 
tained an  immense  bo<.'i,y,  not  merely  in  gold  and 
silver,  but  also  in  rich  clothing,  furniture,  and 
ostentatious  ornaments  of  every  kind.  The  niiilo 
inliat)itant8  were  slain,  the  females  dragged  into 
servitude;  except  such  as  obtained  safi^ty  by 
(light,  or  burned  themselves  with  their  property 
in  their  own  liouses." — O.  Orote,  lli»t.  of  Orcece, 
pt.  3,  (•//   93. 

PERSIA:   Ancient  people  and  country.— 

"Persia  Proper  seems  to  have  correspoiuled 
nearly  to  thai  province  of  the  modern  Iran  which 
still  bears  the  ancient  name  siiglitly  moditted, 
being  called  Farsistiin  or  Fars.  .  .  .  Pe  \a 
Proper  lay  upon  the  gulf  to  which  it  lias  given 
name,  extending  from  the  mouth  of  tlio  Tab 
(Oroiitis)to  tlio  point  where  the  gulf  joins  tho 
Indian  Ocean.  It  was  liounded  on  tho  west  by 
Snsiana,  on  tlio  north  by  Media  Magna,  on  tho 
east  by  Mycia,  and  on  the  sout!.  by  the  sea.  Its 
length  seems  to  have  lieen  about  450,  and  its 
average  width  about  250  miles.  .  .  .  The  earliest 
known  capital  of  the  rei^ion  was  Pasargiidu;,  or 
Persagad"'  as  the  i..uiie  is  sometimes  written,  of 
which  tiio  ruins  still  exist  near  Jliirgal),  in  lat. 
30°  15',  long.  53^  17'.  II(Te  is  tho  famous  tomb 
of  Cyrus.  ...  At  tho  distance  of  thirty  miles 
from  Pasargadre,  or  of  more  than  forty  by  the 
ordinary  road,  grew  u])  tho  second  capital,  Per- 
sepolis. .  .  .  Tho  Empire,  wliicli,  commencing 
from  Persia  Proper,  spread  itself,  toward  tho 
close  of  tho  sixth  century  before  Christ,  over  tho 
surrounding  tracts,  [extended  from  the  Caspian 
Sea  and  tho  Indian  Desert  to  tho  Mediterranean 
and  tho  Propontis].  .  .  .  Tho  earliest  appearance 
of  tho  Persians  in  history  is  in  tho  inscriptions 
of  tho  Assyrian  Icings,  which  begin  to  notice 
them  about  the  middle  of  tho  nintli  century, 
B.  C.  At  this  time  Shalnianczer  II.  [the  Assyr- 
ian king]  found  thorn  in  south-western  Armenia, 
where  they  were  in  close  contact  with  the  Jledes, 
of  wliom,  however,  they  seem  to  l.'ave  been 
wholly  independent.  ...  It  is  not  until  tho 
reign  of  Sennacherib  that  wo  once  more  find 
them  brought  into  contact  with  the  power  which 
aspired  to  bo  mistress  of  Asia.  At  the  time  of 
their  ro-appearance  they  are  no  longer  in  Ar- 
meni:i,  but  Ikivo  descended  tlio  lino  of  Zagros 
and  reached  tho  districts  wliich  lie  north  and 
north-oast  of  Suaiaua.  .  .•  .  It  is  probable  that 
they  did  not  settle  into  an  organized  monarchy 
much  before  the  fall  of  Nineveh.  .  .  .  The  his- 
tory of  the  Persian  '  Empire '  date  from  tlie 
conquest  of  Astyages  [the  Median  kingj  by 
Cyrus,  and  therefore  commences  with  tlio  year 
B   C.   558  [or,  according    to  Sayce,  B.   C.   549 

—  see  below]."- G.  Rawlinaon,  Mvc  Oreat  Mon- 
are/iies:  Persia,  eh.  1  aiull. 

Also  in  :  A.  II.  Sayce,  Ancient  Empires  of  the 
East,   app.   5. — See,    also,   Aiiians;    Iuan;   and 

ACII/KMENIDS. 

The  ancient  religion.    Sec  Zokoastrians. 
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B.  C.  549-521.— The  founding  of  the  empire 
by  Cyrus  the  Great,  King  of  Elam.— His  con- 
quest of  Media,  Persia,  Lydia,  and  Babylonia. 
—The  restoration  of  the  Jews.— Conquest  of 
Egypt  by  Kambyses.— "It  was  in  li.  C.  549 
tliat  Aslyiigcs  was  overthrown  [sec  iMicDiA].  On 
liis  march  against  Kyros  [Cyrus]  his  own  sol- 
diers, drawn  probably  from  his  Aryan  subjects, 
revolted  against  him  and  gava  him  into  the 
hands  of  his  enemy.  'The  land  of  Ekbatana 
an(l  the  royal  city '  were  ravaged  and  phmd<!red 
by  the  conqueror;  the  Aryan  Sledcs  at  once  ac- 
knowledged the  fupremaey  of  Kyros,  and  the 
empire  of  Kyaxares  was  destroyed.  Some  time, 
liowever,  was  still  needed  to  complete  the  con- 
quest; the  older  Medic  population  still  held  out 
in  the  more  distant  regions  of  the  empire,  and 
prol)ably  received  encouragement  and  promises 
of  help  "from  Babylonia,  In  B.  C.  546,  however, 
Kyros  marclied  from  Arbela,  crossed  the  Tigris, 
and  destroyed  the  last  relics  of  Jledian  indepcn- 
d('nce.  .  .  .  Tlie  following  year  saw  the  opening 
of  the  campaign  against  Bal)ylonia  [see  S.\hy- 
i.oNi.A.:  )!.  C.  625-539].  But  the  Babylonian 
army,  encamped  near  Sippara,  formed  a  barrier 
which  the  Persians  were  unable  to  overcome; 
and  trusting,  therefore,  to  undermine  the  power 
of  Naboniilos  by  secret  intrigues  with  his  sub- 
jects, Kyros  proceeded  against  Krccsos.  A  single 
campaign  sufficed  to  capture  Sardes  and  its  mon- 
arch, and  to  add  Asia  Minor  to  the  Persian 
dominions  [see  Lydi.\ns,  and  Abi.\  Minoii:  B.  C. 
724-539].  The  Persian  conqueror  was  now  free 
to  ■  'tack  Babylonia.  Here  his  intrigues  were 
alrealy  bearing  fruit.  The  Jewish  exiles  were 
anxiously  e.vpeeling  him  to  redeem  them  fr'-n; 
captivity,  and  the  tribes  on  the  sea  coast  were 
ready  to  welcome  a  new  master.  In  h.  C.  538 
the  blow  was  struck.  The  Persian  army  entered 
Babylonia  from  the  south.  The  army  of  Na- 
bonidos  was  defeated  at  Rata  in  Juno;  ou  the 
14th  of  that  month  Sippanv  opened  its  gates,  and 
two  davs  later  Gobryas,  the  Persian  general, 
marched  into  Babylon  itself  '  without  battle  and 
lighting. ' ...  In  October  Kyros  himself  entered 
his  new  capital  in  triumph." — A.  H.  Sayce,  The 
Ancient  Emyiirea  of  the  East :  Herodotus  1-3,  Ap- 
pcmlix  5. — "The  history  of  the  downfall  of  the 
great  Babylonian  Empire,  and  of  the  causes, 
liimianly  speaking,  which  brought  about  a  res- 
toration of  the  Jews,  has  recently  been  rcveoled 
to  us  by  the  progress  of  Assyrian  discovery.  We 
now  possess  the  account  given  by  Cyrvis  himself, 
of  the  overthrow  of  Nabonidos,  the  Babylonian 
king,  and  of  the  conqueror's  jjermission  to  the 
captives  in  Babylonia  to  return  to  their  homes. 
Tlie  account  is  contained  in  two  documents, 
written,  like  most  other  Assyrian  and  Babylonian 
records,  upon  clay,  and  lately  brought  from 
Babylonia  to  England  by  !Mr.  llassam.  One  of 
these  documents  is  a  tablet  which  chronicles  the 
events  of  each  yeor  in  the  reign  of  Nabonidos, 
the  last  Babylonian  monarch,  and  continues  the 
histt)ry  into" the  first  year  of  Cyrus,  as  king  of 
Babylon.  The  other  is  a  cylinder,  on  which 
Cyrus  glorities  himself  and  his  son  Kambyses, 
and  professes  his  adherence  to  the  worship  of 
Bel-Merodaeh,  the  patron-god  of  Babylon.  Tlie 
tablet  inscription  is,  unfortunately,  somewliat 
mutilated,  especially  at  the  beginniuc  and  the 
end,  and  little  can  be  made  out  of  the'annals  of 
tlie  first  live  years  of  Nabonidos,  except  that  ho 
was  occupied  with  disturbances  in  Syria.     In 


the  sixth  year  the  record  becomes  clear  and  con- 
tinuous. .  .  .  The  inscriptions  .  .  .  present  us 
with  an  account  of  the  overthrow  of  the  Baby- 
lonian Empire,  which  is  in  many  importont  re- 
spects very  different  from  that  handed  down  to 
US  by  classical  writers.  We  possess  in  them  the 
contemporaneous  account  of  one  who  was  the 
ciiief  actor  in  the  events  he  records,  and  have 
ceased  to  be  dependent  upon  Greek  and  Latin 
writers,  who  could  not  read  a  single  cuneiform 
character,  and  were  separated  by  a  long  lapse  of 
time  from  tlie  age  of  Nabonidos  and  Cyrus. 
Perhaps  the  first  fact  which  will  strike  the  mind 
of  the  reader  with  astonishment  is  that  Cyrus 
does  not  call  himself  and  his  ancestors  kings  of 
Persia,  but  of  Elam.  The  word  used  is  Anzan 
or  Ansan,  which  an  old  Babylonian  geographical 
tablet  explains  as  the  native  name  of  the  country 
wliieli  the  Assyrians  and  Hebrews  called  Elam. 
This  statement  is  verified  by  early  inscriptions 
found  at  Susa  and  other  places  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, and  belonging  to  the  ancient  monarchs  of 
Elam,  wlio  contended  on  equal  terms  with  Baby- 
lonia and  Assyria  until  they  were  at  last  con- 
(juered  by  the  Assyrian  king  Assur-bani-pal,  and 
their  country  made  an  Assyrian  province.  In 
these  inscriptions  they  take  tlie  imperial  title  of 
'  king  of  Anzan. '  Tlie  nnnalistic  tablet  lets  us  see 
when  Cyrus  first  became  king  of  Persia.  In  the 
sixth  year  of  Nabonidos  (B.  C.  549)  Cyrus  is  still 
king  of  Elam;  in  the  ninth  year  be  has  become 
king  of  Persia.  Between  these  two  years,  there- 
fore, he  must  have  gained  possession  of  Persia 
either  by  conqv.est  or  in  some  peaceable  way. 
When  he  overthrew  Astynges  his  rule  did  not  as 
yet  extend  so  far.  At  the  same  time  Cyrus  must 
have  been  of  Persian  descent,  since  he  traces  his 
ancestry  back  to  Teispes,  whom  Darius,  the  sou 
of  Hystaspes,  in  his  great  inscription  on  the 
eacrcd  rock  of  Beliistun,  claims  as  his  own  fore- 
father. .  .  .  The  fact  that  Susa  or  Shushan  was 
the  original  capital  of  Cyrus  explains  wliy  it  re- 
mained the  leading  city  of  the  Persian  Empire ; 
and  we  can  also  now  understand  why  it  is  that  in 
Isaiah  xxi.  2,  the  prophet  bids  Elam  and  Media, 
and  not  Persia  and  Media,  '  go  up '  against  Baby- 
lon. That  (!yrus  was  an  Elamite,  however,  is 
not  the  only  startling  revelation  wliich  the  newly- 
d'scovered  inscriptions  have  made  to  us.  We 
learn  from  them  that  he  was  a  polytheist  who 
worslii  1  Bel-JIerodach  and  Nebo,  and  paid 
public  -.  >ge  to  the  deities  of  Babylon.  We 
have  learned  a  similar  fact  in  regard  to  his  son 
Kambyses  from  the  Egyptian  monuments. 
Tliesc  have  shown  us  that  the  account  of  the 
murder  of  the  sacred  bull  Apis  by  Kambyses 
given  by  Herodotus  is  a  fiction;  a  tablet  accom- 
])anying  the  huge  granite  sarcophagus  of  the 
very  bull  he  was  supposed  to  have  wounded  has 
been  found  with  the  innige  of  Kambyses  sculp- 
tured upon  it  kneeling  before  the  Egyptian  god. 
The  belief  that  Cyrus  was  a  monotheist  grew 
out  of  the  Ijelief  that  he  was  a  Persian,  and,  like 
other  Persians,  a  follower  of  the  Zoroastrian 
faith ;  there  is  nothing  in  Scripture  to  warrant  it. 
Cyrus  was  God's  sliepherd  only  because  he  was 
ifis  chosen  instrument  in  bringing  about  the  res- 
toration of  Israel.  .  .  .  The  first  work  of  Cyrus 
was  to  ingratiate  himself  with  the  conquered 
population  liy  affecting  a  show  of  zeal  and  piety 
towards  their  gods,  and  with  the  nations  whlr'- 
liad  been  Ucjjt  in  captivity  in  Babylonia,  by  sei 
ing  them  and  their  deities  back  to  their  homes. 
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Among  these  nations  were  the  Jews,  who  had 
perhaps  assisted  tlie  liing  of  Elam  in  liis  attacli 
upon  Nabonidos.  Experience  liad  taught  Cyrus 
tlie  danger  of  allowing  a  disaffocted  people  to 
live  in  the  country  of  their  connuerors.  lie 
therefore  reversed  the  old  policy  of  he  Assyrian 
and  Babylonian  kings,  which  consisted  in  trans- 
porting the  larger  portion  of  a  conquered  popu- 
lation to  another  country,  and  souglit  instead  to 
win  their  gratitude  and  affection  by  allowing 
them  to  return  to  their  native  lands.  lie  saw, 
moreover,  that  the  Jews,  if  restored  from  exile, 
would  not  only  protect  the  southwestern  corner 
of  his  empire  from  the  Egyptians,  but  would 
form  a  base  for  his  intended  invasion  of  Egypt 
itself.  .  .  .  The  number  of  exiles  who  took  ad- 
vantage of  the  edict  of  Cyrus,  and  accompanied 
Zerubbabel  to  Jeru.salem,  amounted  to  43,!i00. 
It  is  probable,  however,  that  this  means  only  the 
heads  of  families;  if  so,  the  whole  body  of  those 
who  left  Babylon,  including  women  and  children, 
would  have  been  about  200,000.  .  .  .  The  con- 
quest of  Babylonia  by  Cyrus  took  place  in  the 
year  538  B.  C.  lie  was  already  master  of  Persia, 
Media,  and  Lyciia ;  and  the  overthrow  of  the  em- 
pire of  Nebuchadnezzar  extended  his  dominions 
from  the  mountains  of  the  Hindu  Kush  on  the 
east  to  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  on  the 
west.  Egypt  alone  of  the  older  emigres  of  the 
Oriental  world  remained  independent,  but  its 
doom  could  not  be  long  delayecl.  The  career  of 
Cyrus  had  indeed  been  mnrvelloub.  He  had 
begun  as  the  king  only  of  Anzau  or  Elam,  whose 
power  seemed  but  '  small '  and  contemptible  to 
Ills  neighbour  the  great  Babylonian  monarch. 
But  his  victory  over  the  ^Median  king  Astyages 
and  the  destruction  of  the  Median  Empire  made 
him  at  once  one  of  the  most  formidable  princes 
in  Western  Asia.  Henceforth  the  seat  of  his 
power  was  moved  from  Susa  or  Shushan  to 
Ekbatana,  called  Achmctha  in  Scripture,  Hag- 
matan  in  Persian,  the  capital  of  Media.  .  .  .  Tlie 
con(piest  of  Media  was  quickly  followed  byihat 
of  Persia,  which  appears  to  have  been  under  the 
government  of  a  collateral  branch  of  the  family 
of  Cyrus.  Henceforward  the  king  of  Elam  be- 
comes also  the  king  of  Persia.  The  empire  of 
Lydia,  which  extended  over  the  greater  part  of 
Asia  Minor,  fell  before  the  army  of  Cyrus  about 
B.  C.  540.  .  .  .  The  latter  years  of  the  life  of 
Cyrus  were  spent  in  extending  and  consolidating 
his  pov.'er  among  tlie  wild  tribes  and  unknown 
regions  of  the  Far  East.  When  he  died,  all  was 
ready  for  the  threatened  invasion  of  Egypt. 
This  was  carried  out  by  his  son  and  successor 
Kambyses,  who  had  been  made  '  king  of  Baby- 
lon '  ihree  years  before  his  father's  death,  Cyrus 
reserving  to  himself  the  imperial  title  of  '  King 
of  the  world. "...  As  soon  as  Kambyses  became 
sole  sovereign,  Babylon  necessarily  took  rank 
with  Shushan  and  Ekbatana.  It  was  the  third 
centre  of  the  great  empire,  and  in  later  days  the 
Persian  inonarchs  were  accustomed  to  make  it 
their  official  residence  during  the  winter  season. 
.  .  .  Kambyses  was  so  fascinated  by  his  new 
jirovinee  that  he  refused  to  leave  it.  The  greater 
part  of  his  reign  was  spent  in  Egypt,  where  he 
so  thoroughly  established  his  power  and  influence 
t'aat  it  was  the  only  part  of  the  empire  which  did 
not  rise  in  revolt  lit  his  death.  .  .  .  Soon  after 
his  father's  death  he  stained  his  hands  with  the 
blood  of  his  brother  Bardes,  called  Smerdis  by 
Herodotus,  to  whom  Cyrus  had  assigned  the 


eastern  part  of  his  empire.  Bardes  was  put  to 
death  sccretlj'  at  Susa,  it  is  said.  ...  A  Magian, 
Gaumata  or  Gomates  by  name,  who  resembleil 
Bardes  in  appearance,  came  forward  to  personate 
the  murdered  prince,  and  Persia,  Media,  and 
other  provinces  at  once  broke  into  rebellion 
against  their  long-absent  king.  When  the  news 
of  this  revolt  reached  Kambyses  he  appointed 
Aryandes  satrap  of  Egypt,  and,  if  we  may  believe 
the  Greek  accounts,  set  out  to  oppose  the  usurper. 
He  had  not  proceeded  far,  however,  before  ho 
fell  by  his  own  hand.  The  false  Bardes  was  now 
master  of  the  empire.  Darius,  in  his  inscripHon 
on  the  rock  of  Behistun,  tells  us  that  '  he  put  to 
death  many  people  who  had  known  Bardes,  to 
prevent  its  being  known  that  he  was  not  Bardes, 
son  of  Cyrus.'  At  the  same  time  he  remitted  the 
taxes  paid  by  the  provinces,  and  proclaimed 
freedom  for  three  years  from  military  service. 
But  he  had  not  reigned  more  than  seven  months 
before  a  conspiracy  was  formed  against  him. 
Darius,  son  of  Ilystaspes,  attacked  him  at  the 
head  of  the  conspirators,  in  the  land  of  Nisa?a  in 
!Media,  and  there  slew  him,  on  the  10th  day  of 
April,  B.  C.  521.  Darius,  like  Kambyses,  be- 
longed to  the  royal  Persian  race  of  Akhieinenes. " 
— A.  II.  Sayce,  Intrnductioti  to  the  Books  of  Ezra, 
Nchemiah  and  Esther,  ch.  1  and  3. 

Also  in:  The  same.  Fresh  Light  from  the  An- 
cient Monuments,  ch.  7. — Z.  A.  Kagozin,  I'ho 
Story  of  Media,  Uahylon  and  Persia,  ch.  10-12. 

B.  C.  521-493. —  The  reign  of  Darius  I.— 
His  Indian  and  Scythian  expeditions. — The 
Ionian  revolt  and  its  suppression. — Aid  eiven 
to  the  insurgents  by  Athens. — "  Darius  L,  the 
son  of  Ilystaspes,  is  rightly  regarded  as  the 
second  foundei  of  the  Persian  empire.  His  reign 
is  dated  from  the  first  day  of  the  year  answering 
to  L.  C.  531 ;  and  it  lasted  30  years,  to  Dec.  23, 
B.  C.  480.  .  .  .  Throughout  the  Behistun  In- 
scription Darius  represents  himself  as  the  heredi- 
tary champion  of  the  Achaemenids,  against  Go- 
mates  and  all  other  rebels.  ...  It  is  '  by  the 
frace  of  Ormazd '  that  he  does  everything.  .  .  . 
his  restoration  of  the  Zoroastrian  worship,  and 
the  putting  down  of  several  rebellions,  are  the 
matters  recorded  in  the  great  trilingual  inscrip- 
tion at  Behistun,  which  Sir  Henry  Uawlinson 
dates,  from  internal  evidence,  in  the  sixth  year  of 
Darius  (B.  C.  510).  .  .  .  The  empire  of  which 
Darius  became  king  embraced,  as  he  says,  the 
following  provinces :  '  Persia,  Susiana,  Baby- 
Ionia,  Assyria,  Arabia,  Egypt;  those  which  are 
of  the  sea  (the  islands),  Saparda,  Ionia,  Jledia, 
Armenia,  Cappadocia,  Parthia,  Zarangia,  Aria, 
Chorasmia,  Bactria,  Sogdiana,  Gnndaria,  the 
Sacae,  Sattagydia,  Arachotia,  and  Meeia:  in  all 
twenty-three  provinces.'  .  .  .  All  the  central 
provinces  constituting  the  original  cmiiire,  from 
the  mountains  of  Armenia  to  the  head  of  the 
Pensian  Gulf,  as  well  as  several  of  tlio.se  of  the 
Iranian  table-land,  had  to  be  reconquered.  .  .  . 
Having  thus  restored  the  empire,  Darius  pur- 
sued new  military  expeditious  and  conciuests  in 
the  true  spirit  of  its  founder.  To  the  eu'jrgy  of 
youth  was  added  the  fear  that  quiet  might  breed 
new  revolts;  and  by  such  motives.  If  we  may  be- 
lieve Herodotus,  he  was  urged  by  Queen  Atossa 
—  at  the  instigation  of  the  Greek  physician, 
Democedes  —  to  the  conquest  of  Greece;  while 
he  himself  was  minded  to  construct  a  bridge 
which  should  join  Asia  to  Europe,  and  so  to 
carry  war  into  Seythia.     It  seems  to  have  been 
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according  to  an  Oriental  iilea  of  right,  and  not  as 
a  mere  pretext,  that  lie  claimed  to  punish  the 
Scythians  for  tlieir  invasion  of  Media  in  tlie  time 
of  Cyaxares.  So  lie  contented  himself,  for  tlie 
present,  with  sending  spies  to  Greece  under  the 
guidance  of  Demoeedes,  and  witli  the  reduction 
of  Sanios.  The  Scythian  expedition,  however, 
appears  to  liave  been  preceded  by  the  ext.nsion 
of  the  ein])ire  eastward  from  tlie  mountains  of 
Afghanistan  — tlie  limit  readied  by  Cyrus- 
over  the  valley  of  the  Indus.  .  .  .  The  part  of 
India  tliiis  added  to  the  empire,  including  tlie 
Punjab  and  apparently  Seinde,  yielded  n  tribute 
exceeding  tliat  of  any  other  i)rovince.  .  .  .  Tlie 
Scytliian  Expedition  of  Darius  occupies  the 
greater  part  of  the  Fourth  Book  of  Herodotus. 
.  .  .  The  great  result  of  the  expedition,  in  which 
the  king  and  his  army  narrowly  escaped  destruc- 
ti<m,  ^.as  the  gaining  of  a  permanent  footing  in 
Euroiie  by  the  coiupiest  of  Tlirace  and  the  sub- 
mission of  Macedonia.  ...  It  was  probably  in 
1!.  C.  508  that  Darius,  having  collected  a,  fleet 
of  600  ships  from  the  Greeks  of  Asia,  and  an 
army  of  700,000  or  800,000  n.  n  from  all  the  na- 
tions of  his  empire,  crossed  the  Hellespont  by  a 
bridge  of  boats,  and  inarched  to  the  Danube, 
conquering  on  his  way  the  Tliracians  within,  and 
the  Getie  beyond,  the  Great  Balkan.  The 
Danube  was  crossed  by  a  bridge  formed  of  the 
vessels  of  the  lonians,  just  above  the  apex  of  its 
Delta.  The  confusion  in  the  geography  of  Herod- 
otus makes  it  as  difflciilt  as  it  is  unprofitable  to 
trace  the  direction  and  extent  of  the  march, 
which  Herodotus  carries  beyond  the  Tanais 
(Don),  and  probably  as  far  north  as  50°  hit.  li.^ 
Scythians  retreated  before  Darius,  avoiding  a 
pitched  battle,  and  using  every  sM'atagcm  to  de- 
tain the  Persians  in  the  country  till  they  should 
perish  from  famine."  Darius  retrcatecf  in  time 
to  save  his  army.  ' '  Leaving  his  sick  boliind,  with 
the  canipfires  lighted  and  the  asses  tctliered,  to 
make  the  enemy  believe  that  ho  was  still  in  their 
front,  he  retreated  in  the  night.  The  pursuing 
Scythians  missed  his  line  of  march,  and  came 
first  to  the  place  where  the  Ionian  ships  bridged 
the  Danube.  Failing  to  persuade  the  Greek 
generals  to  break  by  the  same  act  both  the  bridge 
and  the  yoke  of  Darius,  they  marched  back  to 
encounter  the  Persian  army.  But  their  own 
previous  destruction  of  the  wells  led  them  into  a 
different  route;  and  Darius  got  safe,  but  with 
difflculty,  to  the  Danube.  .  .  .  The  Hellespont 
was  crossed  by  means  of  the  fleet  with  which 
the  strait  liad  been  guarded  by  Mcgabnzus,  or, 
more  probably,  Jlegabyzus;  and  the  second  op- 
jiortunity  was  barred  against  a  rising  of  tlio 
Greek  colonies.  .  .  .  He  left  Megabazus  in 
Eurone  with  80,000  troops  to  complete  the  re- 
duction of  all  Thrace."  Slegabazus  not  only 
executed  this  commission,  but  reduced  the  king- 
dom of  Macedonia  to  vassalage  before  returning 
to  his  master,  iu  B.  C.  500.— P.  Smith,  Ancient 
Hist,  of  the  EiiKt,  bk.  3,  ch.  27. — "  Darius  returned 
to  Susa,  leaving  the  western  provinces  in  pro- 
found peace  under  tlie  government  of  his  brother 
Artaphernes.  A  trilling  incident  lighted  the 
flame  of  rebellion.  One  of  those  political  con- 
flic's,  which  we  have  seen  occurring  throughout 
Greece,  broke  out  in  Naxos,  an  island  of  the 
Cychul  's  (B.  C.  502).  The  exiles  of  the  oligar- 
chical party  applied  for  aid  to  Aristagonis,  the 
tyrant  of  Jliletus,  who  persuaded  Artaphernes  to 
send  an  expeilition  against  Naxos.     The  Persian 


commander,  incensed  by  the  interference  of 
Aristagoras  on  a  point  of  discipline,  warned  the 
Xaxians,  and  soicaused  the  failure  of  the  expe- 
dition and  ruined  the  credit  of  Aristagoras,  who 
saw  no  course  open  to  him  but  revolt.  .  .  . 
With  the  consent  of  the  Milesian  citizens,  Aris- 
tagoras seized  tlie  tyrants  who  were  on  board  of 
t  he  fleet  that  had  returned  from  Naxos ;  he  laid 
down  his  own  power;  popular  governments  were 
proclaimed  in  all  the  cities  and  islands;  and 
Ionia  revolted  from  Darius  (B.  C.  501).  Aristag- 
oras went  to  Sparta  .  .  .  and  tried  to  tempt  the 
king,  Cleomeues,  by  displaying  the  greatness  of 
the  Persian  empire ;  but  his  admission  that  Susa 
was  three  months'  journey  from  the  sea  ruined 
his  cause.  He  had  better  success  at  Athens;  for 
tlie  Athenians  knew  that  Artaphernes  had  been 
made  their  enemy  by  Ilippiiis.  They  voted 
twenty  ships  in  aid  of  the  lonians,  and  the 
squadron  was  increased  by  five  ships  of  the  Erc- 
trians.  Having  united  with  the  Ionian  fleet, 
they  disembarked  at  Ephesus,  marched  up  the 
country,  and  surprised  Sardis,  which  was  acci- 
dentally burnt  during  the  pillage.  Their  forces 
were  utterly  inadequate  to  hold  the  city;  and 
their  return  was  not  effected  without  a  severe  de- 
feat by  the  pursuiii  r  army.  Tlw  Athenians  re- 
embarked  and  saili  il  home,  while  the  lonians 
dispersed  to  their  cities  to  make  tlio.se  prepara- 
tions which  should  have  preceded  the  attack. 
Their  powerful  fleet  gained  for  them  the  ad- 
ii.sion  of  the  Hellcspontine  cities  as  far  as 
Byzantium,  of  Caria,  Caunus,  and  Cyprus;  but 
this  island  was  recovered  by  the  Persians  within 
a  year.  The  lonians  protracted  the  insurrection 
for  six  years.  Their  cause  was  early  abandoned 
V  Aristagoras,  who  fled  to  the  coast  of  Thrace 
.  1  there  perished.  .  .  .  The  late  of  the  revolt 
ti.  led  at  last  on  the  siege  of  Aliletus.  The  city 
was  n'otected  by  the  Ionian  fleet,  for  which  tlio 
Phoei  I'cian  navy  of  Artaphernes  was  no  match. 
Bi.*,  there  was  fatal  disunion  and  want  of  dis- 
cinlino  on  board,  and  the  defection  of  the 
S  .mians  gave  the  Persians  an  easy  victory  off 
Lade  (B.  C.  495).  Jliletus  suffered  the  worst 
horrors  of  a  storm,  and  the  other  cities  and 
islands  were  treated  with  scarcely  less  severity. 
This  third  subjugation  of  Ionia  inflicted  the  most 
lasting  blow  on  the  prosperity  of  the  colonies 
(B.  C.  493).  Throughout  his  narrative  of  these 
events,  Herodotus  declares  his  opinion  of  the  im- 
policy of  the  interference  of  the  Athenians.  The 
ships  they  voted,  he  says,  were  the  beginning  of 
evils  both  to  the  Greeks  and  the  barbarians. 
When  the  news  of  the  burning  of  Sardis  was 
brought  to  Darius,  he  called  for  liis  bow,  and 
sliot  an  arrow  towards  the  sky,  with  a  prayer  to 
Aiiramazda  for  help  to  revenge  himself  on  the 
Athenians.  Then  he  bade  one  of  his  servants 
repeat  to  him  thrice,  as  he  sat  down  to  diniiei', 
the  words,  '  Master,  remember  the  Athenians. ' 
Upon  the  suppression  of  the  Ionian  revolt,  he 
appointed  his  son-in-law  Slardonius  to  succeed 
Artaphernes,  enjoining  him  to  bring  these  in- 
solent Athenians  and  Eretrians  to  Susa." — P. 
Smith,  Hist,  of  the  World:  Ancient,  eh.  13 
(r.  1). 

Also  in  :  G.  Grote,  /7t»<.  of  Oreeee,  pt.  2,  eh. 
83-35  (r.  4).— C.  Thirlwall,  lEst.  of  Greece,  ch. 
14  (F.  2). 

B.  C.  509. — Alliance  solicited,  but  subjec- 
tion refused  by  the  Athenians.  See  Athens: 
B.  C.  509-500. 
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PERSIA,  B.  C.  480-405. 


B.  C.  492-491. —  First  expedition  against 
Greece  and  its  failure. — Wrathful  prepara- 
tions of  the  king  for  subjugation  of  the 
Greeks.     See  Gkekck:   B.  C.  493-491. 

B.  C.  490-479. — Wars  with  the  Greeks.  See 
Gkekck:   J5.  C.  490,  to  B.  C.  479. 

B.  C.  486-405.— From  Xerxes  I.  to  Arta- 
xerxes  II.— The  disastrous  invasion  of  Greece. 
— Loss  of  Egypt.— Recovery  of  Asia  Minor. — 
Decay  of  the  empire.— "Xerxes  I,  who  suc- 
ceeded Diirius,  B.  C.  480,  commenced  liis  reign 
by  the  reduction  of  Egypt,  B.  C.  485,  wlucli  ho 
entrusted  to  Ins  brother,  Achiemenes.  He  then 
provoltcd  and  chastised  a  rebellion  of  the  Baby- 
lonians, enriching  himself  with  the  plunder  of 
their  temples.  After  this  he  turned  his  attention 
to  the  invasion  of  Greece  [where  he  experienced 
the  disastrous  defeats  of  Salamis,  Plata'a  and 
Mycale  — see  GnEECE:  B.  C.  480,  to  B.  C.  479]. 
...  It  was  now  the  turn  of  the  Greeks  to  retal- 
iate on  their  prostrate  foe.  First  iinder  the  lead 
of  Sparta  and  then  under  that  of  Athens  they 
freed  the  islands  of  the  ^gean  from  the  Persian 
yoke,  expelled  the  Persian  garrisons  from  Eu- 
rope, and  even  ravaged  the  Asiatic  coast  and 
made  descents  on  it  at  their  pleasure.  For 
twelve  years  no  Persian  fleet  ventured  to  dispute 
with  them  the  sovereignty  of  the  seas;  and  when 
at  last,  in  B.  C.  400,  a  naval  force  was  collected 
to  protect  Cilicia  and  Cyprus,  it  was  <;:  \;ated 
and  destroyed  by  Cimon  at  the  Eurymedon  [sec 
Athens:  B.  C.  470-400].  Soon  after  this  Xer- 
xes' reign  came  to  n  1  end.  This  weak  prince, 
...  on  his  return  tc  Asia,  found  consolation  for 
liis  military  failure  in  tlie  delights  of  the  seraglio, 
and  ceased  to  trouble  himself  much  about  af- 
fairs of  State.  .  .  .  The  bloody  and  liceiitious 
deeds  which  stain  the  whole  of  the  later  Persian 
liistory  commence  with  Xerxes,  who  suffered  the 
natuml  penalty  of  his  follies  and  his  crimes 
when,  after  reigning  twenty  yeare,  he  was  mur- 
dered by  the  captain  of  his  guard,  Artabanus, 
and  Aspamitres,  his  chamberlain.  .  .  .  Artabanus 
placed  on  the  throne  the  youngest  son  of  Xerxes, 
Artaxcrxes  I  [B.  C.  4C5J.  .  .  .  The  eldest  son, 
Darius,  accused  by  Artabanus  of  his  father's  as- 
sassination, was  executed ;  the  second,  Hystaspes, 
who  was  r  itrap  of  Bactria,  claimed  the  crown ; 
and,  attempting  to  enforce  his  claim,  was  de- 
feated and  slain  in  battle.  About  the  same  time 
the  crimes  of  Ai  .abanus  were  discovered,  and  ho 
was  put  to  death.  Artaxerxes  then  reigned 
quietly  for  nearly  forty  years.  He  was  a  mild 
])rincc,  possessed  of  several  good  qualities;  but 
the  weakness  of  his  character  caused  a  rapid  d(!- 
clcnsion  of  the  empire  imdcr  his  sway.  'The  re- 
volt of  Egypt  [B.  C.  400-455]  was  nideed  sup- 
pressed after  a  while,  through  the  vigorou.s 
measures  of  the  satrap  of  Syria,  Megabyzus; 
and  the  Athenians,  who  lnjd  fomented  it,  were 
punished  by  the  complete  destruction  of  their 
fleet,  and  the  loss  of  almost  all  their  men  [see 
Atuenw:  B.  C.  400-449].  .  .  .  Benton  recover- 
ing her  prestige,  Athens,  in  B.  C.  449,  despatched 
a  fleet  to  the  Levant,  under  Cimon,  which  sailed 
to  Cyprus  and  laid  siege  to  Citium.  There 
Cimon  died ;  but  the  fleet,  which  had  been  under 
his  orders,  attacked  and  completely  defeated  a 
large  Persian  armament  off  Salamis,  besides  de- 
taoliing  a  squadron  to  assist  Amyrta'us,  who 
still  held  out  in  the  Delta.  Persia,  dreading  the 
loss  of  Cyprus  and  Egypt,  consented  to  an  in- 
glorious peace  [the  much  disputed  'Peace  of 


Cimon,'  or  'Peace  of  Callias' — sec  Athens: 
B.  C.  400-449].  .  .  .  Scarcely  less  damaging  to 
Persia  was  the  revolt  of  Alegabyzus,  which  fol- 
lowed. This  powerful  noble  .  .  .  excited  a  re- 
bellion in  Syria  [B.  C.  447],  and  so  alarmed 
Artaxerxes  that  he  was  allowed  to  dictate  the 
terms  on  which  he  would  consent  to  be  recon- 
ciled to  his  sovereign.  An  example  was  thus  set 
of  successful  rebellion  on  the  part  of  a  satrap, 
which  could  not  but  have  disastrous  consequen- 
ces. .  .  .  The  disorders  of  the  court  continued, 
and  indeed  increased,  under  ArUixerxes  I,  who 
allowed  his  mother  Amestris,  and  bis  sister 
Amytis,  who  was  married  to  Slegabyzus,  to  in- 
dulge freely  the  cruelty  and  lieentiousuess  of 
their  dispositions.  Artaxerxes  died  B.  C.  425, 
and  left  his  crown  to  his  only  legitimate  son, 
Xerxes  II.  Revolutions  in  the  government  now 
succeeded  each  other  with  great  rapidity.  Xerxes 
II,  after  reigning  forty-five  days,  was  assassi- 
nated by  his  half-brother,  Sceydianus,  or  Sog- 
dianus,  an  illegitimate  son  of  Artaxerxes,  who 
seized  the  throne,  but  was  murdered  in  his  turn, 
after  a  reign  of  six  months  and  a  half,  by  an- 
other brother,  Ochus.  Ochus,  on  ascending  the 
throne,  took  the  name  of  Darius,  and  is  known 
in  history  as  Darius  Nothus.  He  was  married  to 
Pary satis,  his  aunt,  a  daughter  of  Xerxes  I,  and 
reigned  nineteen  years,  B.  C.  424-405,  under  her 
tutelage.  His  reign  .  .  .  was  on  the  whole  dis- 
astrous. Revolt  succeeded  to  revolt ;  ar;d,  though 
most  of  the  insurrections  were  quelled  t  was  at 
the  cost  of  what  remained  of  Persian  ho  our  and 
self-respect.  Corruption  was  used  instead  of 
force  against  the  rebellious  armies.  .  .  .  The  re- 
volts of  satraps  were  followed  by  national  out- 
breaks, which,  though  sometimes  quelled,  were 
in  other  instances  successful.  In  B.  C.  408,  the 
Medes,  who  had  patiently  acquiesced  in  Persian 
rule  for  more  than  a  century,  made  an  effort  to 
shake  off  the  yoke,  but  were  defeated  and  re- 
duced to  subjection.  Three  years  later,  B.  C. 
405,  Egypt  once  more  rebelled,  under  Nepherites, 
and  succeeded  in  establishing  its  independence. 
The  Persians  were  exiielled  from  Africa,  and  a 
native  prince  sea'  id  himself  on  the  throne  of  the 
Pharaohs.  It  was  some  compensation  for  this 
loss,  and  perhaps  for  others  towards  the  north 
and  north-east  of  the  empire,  that  in  Asia  Jlinor 
the  authority  of  the  Great  King  was  once  more 
established  over  tho  Greek  cities.  It  was  the 
Peloponnesian  War,  rather  than  the  Peace  of 
Callias,  which  had  prevented  any  collision  be- 
tween the  great  powers  of  Europe  and  Asia  for 
J)7  years.  Both  Athens  and  Sparta  had  their 
hands  full ;  and  though  it  might  have  been  ex- 
pected that  Persia  would  have  at  once  taken  ad- 
vantage of  the  quarrel  to  reclaim  at  least  her  lost 
continental  dominion,  yet  she  seems  to  have  re- 
frained, through  moderatiori  or  fear,  until  the 
Athenian  disasters  in  Sicily  encouraged  her  to 
make  an  effort.  She  then  mvited  the  Spartans 
to  Asia,  and  by  the  treaties  which  she  concluded 
with  them,  and  the  aid  which  she  gave  them,  re- 
acquired without  a  struggle  all  the  Greek  cities 
of  the  coast  [B.  C.  412].  .  .  .  Darius  Nothus 
died  B.  C.  405,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  eldest 
son,  Arsaces,  who  on  his  accession  took  the  name 
of  Artaxerxes.  Artaxerxes  II,  called  by  the 
Greeks  JInemon,  on  accoimt  of  the  excellence  of 
his  memory,  inid  from  the  very  first  a  rival  in  his 
brother  C'tuf  " — O.  Rawlinson,  Manual  of  An- 
cient IIUt.,,bk.  3,  »ect.  24-39. 
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Kftreat  of        PERSIA,  B.  C.  150-A.  D.  220. 

the  Ten  Thoicaand, 


A1.B0  IN :  Tlie  same,  The  Five  Great  Monarch- 
ic»,  r.  H:  Persia,  eh.  7. 

B.  C.  413.— Tribute  again  demanded  from 
the  Greek  cities  in  Asia  Minor.— Hostility  to 
Athens.  —  Subsidies  to  her  enemies.  See 
Guki-.ck:  ]i.  C.  41;). 

B.  C.  4DI-400.— The  expedition  of  Cyrus  the 
Younger,  and  the  Retreat  of  the  Ten  Thou- 
sand.—  Cyrus  tliu  Younger,  so  (.ailed  to  distin- 
guish him  from  the  grent  founder  of  the  Persian 
empire,  was  the  .seo<md  son  of  Darius  Nothus, 
king  of  Persia,  and  expected  to  succeed  his 
father  on  the  tlinme  through  the  influence  of  his 
mother,  Paryssitis.  During  his  father's  life  he 
was  appointed  satrap  of  Lydin,  Phrygia  niid 
(.'appadocia,  with  supreme  miliu.ry  command  in 
nil  Asia  IMinor,  On  the  death  of" Darius,  B.  C. 
404,  Cyrus  found  himself  thwarted  in  his  hopes 
of  the  succession,  and  laid  plans  at  once  for 
overthrowing  the  elder  brother,  Ar'nxerxcs,  who 
liad  l)('en  placed  on  the  throne.  He  had  acquired 
an  extensive  acquaintance  with  the  Greeks  and 
liad  had  much  to  do  with  them,  in  his  ndminis- 
tralien  of  Asia  Minor,  during  the  Pelopoiinesian 
War.  That  netpiaintance  had  prodtKX'd  in  his 
mind  a  great  opinicm  of  their  invincible  qualities 
in  war,  and  had  shown  him  the  practicability  of 
forming,  with  the  means  which  he  commanded, 
a  compact  army  of  Greek  mercenaries  which  no 
Persian  force  could  withstand.  He  executed  his 
plan  of  gathering  such  a  column  of  Greek  sol- 
diers, without  awakening  his  brother's  suspi- 
cions, luid  sot  out  upon  his  expedition  from 
Sardes  to  Susa,  in  March  B.  C.  401.  As  he  ad- 
vanced, finding  himself  unopposed,  the  troops 
of  Anaxerxes  retreating  before  him,  he  and  his 
Asiatic  followers  grew  rash  in  their  confidence, 
and  careless  of  discipline  and  order.  Hence  it 
happened  that  when  the  threatened  Persian  mon- 
arch did  confront  them,  wish  a  great  army,  at 
Cunaxa.  on  the  Euphrates,  in  Babylonia,  they 
were  taken  by  surprise  and  routed,  and  the  pre- 
tender, Cyrus,  was  slain  on  the  field.  The 
Greeks —  who  numbered  about  13,000,  but  whose 
ranks  were  soon  thinned  and  who  are  famous  in 
history  as  the  Ten  Thousand, — stood  tmshaken, 
and  felt  siill  eqmil  to  the  conquest  of  the  Per- 
sian capital,  if  any  object  in  ■'>  ancing  upon  it 
had  remained  to  them.  B\it  i  3ath  of  Cyrus 
left  them  in  a  strange  situatit  —deserted  by 
every  Asiatic  ally,  without  supplies,  without 
knowledge  of  the  country,  in  the  midst  of  a  hos- 
tile poptdation,  Tiieir  own  commander,  more- 
over, had  been  slain,  and  no  one  held  authority 
over  lem.  But  they  possessed  what  no  other 
people  of  their  lime  could  claim  —  the  capacity 
0  for  self-control.  They  {'hose  from  their  ranks  a 
general,  the  Athenian  Xenophon,  and  endowed 
him  with  all  necessary  powers.  Tlien  they 
set  their  faces  homewanls,  in  a  long  retreat 
from  the  lower  Euphrates  to  the  Euxine, 
from  the  Euxine  to  the  Bosporus,  and  so  into 
Greece.  "  Altliough  this  eight  months'  military 
expedition  possesses  no  immediate  significance 
for  political  history,  yet  it,  is  of  high  importance, 
not  only  for  our  knowledge  of  the  East,  but  also 
forthatof  the  Greek  character;  and  the  accurate 
description  which  we  owe  to  Xenophon  is  there- 
fore one  of  the  most  valuable  documents  of  an- 
tiquity. .  .  .  This  army  is  a  tvpieal  chart,  in 
many  colours,  of  the  Greek  population  — a  pic- 
ture, on  a  small  scale,  of  the  whole  people,  with 
all  its  virtues  and  faults,  Its  qiuilities  of  strength 


and  its  qualities  of  weaknesa,  a  wandering  politi- 
ctl  community  which,  acc.irding  to  home  usage, 
holds  its  ai.semb!ies  and  passes  its  resolutions, 
and  at  the  same  time  a  wild  and  not  easily  man- 
ageable baud  of  free-lances.  .  .  .  And  hew  very 
remarkable  it  is,  that  in  this  mixed  multitude  of 
Greeks  it  is  an  Athenian  who  by  his  qualities 
towers  above  all  the  rest,  and  becomes  the  real 
lirescrver  of  the  entire  army!  The  Athenian 
Xenopho.i  had  only  accompanied  the  expedition 
as  a  volunteer,  having  been  introduced  by  Prox- 
enus  to  Cyrus,  and  thereupon  moved  by  his  sense 
of  honour  to  abide  with  the  man  whose  great 
talents  he  admired.  .  .  .  The  Athenian  alone 
possessed  that  superiority  of  culture  which  was 
necessary  for  giving  order  and  self-control  to  the 
band  of  warriors,  barbarized  by  their  selfish  life, 
and  for  enabling  him  to  serve  them  in  the  great- 
est variety  of  situations  as  spokesman,  as  general, 
and  as  negotiator;  and  to  him  it  was  essentially 
due  that,  in  spite  of  their  unspeakable  trials, 
through  liostile  tribes  and  desolate  snow-ranges, 
8,000  Greeks  after  nil,  by  wanderings  many  and 
devious,  in  the  end  reached  the  coast.  They 
fancied  themselves  safe  when,  at  the  beginning 
of  March,  they  had  reached  the  sea  at  Trapezus. 
But  their  greatest  difticidtics  were  only  to  begin 
here,  where  they  first  again  came  into  contact  with 
Greeks."  Sparta,  then  supreme  in  Greece,  feared 
to  offend  the  Great  King  by  showing  any  friend- 
liness to  thisfugitive  remnant  of  the  unfortunate 
expedition  of  Cyrus.  The  gates  of  her  cities 
were  coldly  shut  against  them,  and  they  were 
driven  to  enter  the  service  of  a  Thraclnn  prince, 
in  order  to  obtain  subsistence.  But  another  year 
found  Sparta  involved  in  war  with  Persia,  and 
the  surviving  Cyrcans,  as  they  came  to  be  called, 
were  then  summoned  to  Asia  Minor  for  a  new 
campaign  against  the  enemy  they  hated  most. — 
E.  Curtius,  Hist,  of  Oreece,  bk.  5,  eh.  8. 

Also  in  :  G.  Grote,  Jlist.  of  Oreece,  ch.  69-71. 
— Xenophon,  AiiabaM». 

B.  C.  399-387. —  War  with  Sparta.— Alli- 
ance with  Athens,  Thebes,  Corinth  and  Ar- 
fos. — The  Peace  of  Antalcidas.— Recovery  of 
onian  cities.     See  Gkeece  :  B.  C.  399-387. 

B.  C.  366.— Intervention  in  Greece  solicited 
by  Thebes. — The  Great  King's  rescript.  See 
Gueece:  B.C.  371-362. 

B.  C.  337-336.  —  Preparations  for  invasion 
by  Philip  of  Macedonia.  See  Gueece:  B.  C. 
357-336. 

B.  C.  334-330. — Conquest  by  Alexander  the 
Greav.    See  Macedoni.v  &c.  :  B.  C.  334-330. 

B.  C.  323-150. —  Under  the  Successors  of 
Alexander. — In  the  empire  of  the  Seleucidx. 
See  Macedonia.:  B.C.  323-316;  and  Seleucid.e. 

B.  C.  150-A.  D.  226.— Embraced  in  the  Par- 
thian empire. — Recovery  of  national  indepen- 
dence.—  Rise  of  the  Sassanian  monarchy. — 
"About  B.  C.  163,  an  energetic  [Parthian] 
prince,  Mithridates  I. ,  commenced  a  series  of  con- 
quests towards  the  West,  which  terminated 
(about  B.  C.  150)  in  the  transference  from  tha 
Syro- Macedonian  to  the  Parthian  rule  of  Media 
Magna,  Susiana,  Persia,  Babylonia,  ond  Assyria 
Proper.  It  would  seem  that  the  Persians  ollered 
uo  resistance  to  the  progress  of  the  new  con- 
(lueror.  .  .  .  The  treatment  of  the  Persians  by 
their  Parthian  lords  seems,  on  the  whole,  to  have 
been  marked  by  moderation.  ...  It  was  a 
iirinciple  of  the  Parthian  governmental  system 
to  allow  the  subject  peoples,  to  a  large  extent. 
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to  govern  themselves.  These  people  generally, 
and  notably  the  Persians,  were  ruled  by  native 
kings,  who  succeeded  to  the  throne  by  hereditary 
right,  had  the  full  power  of  life  and  death,  and 
ruled  very  much  as  they  pleased,  «t  long  as  they 
paid  regularly  the  tribute  imposed  upon  them 
by  the  '  King  of  Kings,'  and  sent  him  a  respect- 
able contingent  when  he  was  about  to  engage  in 
a  military  expedition." — G.  Uawliuson,  T/ie 
Seventh  (treat  Oriental  Monarchy,  ch.  1. — "The 
formidable  power  of  the  Parthians  .  .  .  was  in 
its  turn  subverted  by  Ardshir,  or  Artaxerxes,  the 
founder  of  a  new  dynasty,  which,  under  the 
name  of  Sassanides  [see  Sass.^^nian  Dynasty], 
governed  Persia  till  the  invasion  of  the  Arabs. 
This  great  revolution,  whose  fatal  inlluence  was 
soon  experienced  by  the  Romans,  happened  in 
the  fourth  year  of  Alexander  Sevp'us  [A.  D. 
236].  .  .  .  Artaxerxes  had  served  with  great 
reputation  in  the  armies  of  Artabar  he  last  king 
of  the  Parthians ;  and  it  appears  that  he  was 
driven  into  exile  and  rebellion  by  royal  ingrati- 
tude, the  customary  reward  for  superior  merit. 
Ilis  birth  was  obscure,  and  the  obscurity  equally 
gave  room  to  the  aspersions  of  his  enemies  and 
the  flattery  of  his  adherents.  If  we  credit  the 
scandal  of  the  former,  Artaxerxes  sprang  from 
the  illegitimate  commerce  of  a  tanner's  wife  with 
a  common  soldier.  The  latter  represents  him  as 
descended  from  a  branch  of  the  ancient  kings  of 
Persia.  ...  As  the  lineal  heir  of  the  monarchy, 
he  asserted  his  right  to  the  throne,  and  challengeil 
the  noble  task  of  delivering  the  Persians  from 
the  oppression  under  which  they  groaned  above 
five  centuries,  since  the  death  of  Darius.  The 
Parthians  were  defeated  in  three  great  battles. 
In  the  last  of  these  their  king  Artabau  was  slain, 
and  the  spirit  of  the  nation  was  for  ever  broken. 
The  authority  of  Artaxerxes  was  solemnly  ac- 
knowledged in  a  great  assembly  held  at  Balkh 
in  Khorasan." — L.  Gibbon,  Decline  and  Fall  of 
the  Ilonuin  Empire,  ch.  8  (jj.  1). 

A.  D.  226-627. — Wars  with  the  Romans, — 
The  revolution  in  Asia  which  subverted  the 
Parthian  empire  and  brought  into  existence  a  new 
Persian  monarchy — tlie  monarchy  of  tUe  Sassani- 
des —  occurred  A.  D.  226.  Tlie  founder  of  the 
new  throne,  Artaxerxes,  no  sooner  felt  linn  in  his 
seat  than  he  sent  an  imposing  embassy  to  bear 
to  the  Roman  emperor  —  then  Alexander  Severus 
—  his  haughty  demand  that  all  Asia  should  be 
yielded  to  him  and  that  Roman  arms  and  Roman 
authority  should  be  withdrawn  to  the  western 
shores  of  the  ^Egean  and  the  Propontis.  This 
was  the  beginning  of  a  .series  of  wars,  extending 
througli  four  centuries  and  ending  only  with  the 
]\Iahometan  conquests  which  swept  Roman  and 
Persian  power,  alike,  out  of  the  contested  flehl. 
Tlie  first  campaigns  of  the  Romans  against  Arta- 
xerxes were  of  doubtful  result.  In  the  reign  of 
Sapor,  son  of  Artaxerxes,  tlie  war  was  renewed, 
with  unjjrecedented  humiliation  and  disaster  to 
the  Roman  arms.  Valerian,  the  emperor,  was 
surrounded  and  taken  prisoner,  after  a  bloody 
battle  fought  near  Edcssa  (A.  1).  260),  — remain- 
ing until  his  deatli  a  captive  in  the  hands  of  his 
insolent  conqueror  and  subjected  to  evjry  indig- 
nity (sec  Romk:  A.  D.  192-284).  Syria  was 
overrun  by  the  Persian  armies,  and  its  splendid 
capitjd,  Antioch,  surprised,  pillaged,  and  sav- 
agely wrecked,  while  the  inhabitants  were  mostly 
slain  or  reduced  to  slavery.  Cilicia  and  Cappa- 
docia  were    next   devastated   in    like  manner. 


Ca;sarea,  the  Cappadocian  capital,  being  taken 
after  an  obstinate  siege,  suffered  pillage  and 
unmerciful  massacre.  The  victorious  career  of 
Sapor,  which  Rome  failed  to  arrest,  was  checked 
by  the  rising  power  of  Palmyra  (see  Palmyra). 
Fifteen  years  later,  Aurelian,  who  had  destroyed 
Palmyra,  was  marching  to  attack  Persia  when  he 
fell  by  the  hands  of  domestic  enemies  and  traitors. 
It  was  not  until  A.  I).  283,  in  tlie  reign  of  Cams, 
that  Rome  and  Persia  crossed  swords  again. 
Carus  mvaged  Mesopotamia,  captured  Seleucia 
and  Ctesiplion  and  passed  beyond  the  Tigris, 
when  he  met  with  a  mysterious  deatli  and  his 
victorious  army  retreated.  A  dozen  years  passed 
before  the  quarrel  was  taken  up  again,  by  Dio- 
cletian (see  Rome:  A.  D.  284-30.5).  Tliat  vigor- 
ous monarch  sent  one  of  his  Ciesars  —  Oalcrius  — 
into  the  field,  while  he  stationed  himself  at 
Antioch  to  direct  the  war.  In  his  first  campaign 
(A.  D.  297),  Galerius  was  defeated,  on  the  old 
fatal  field  of  Carrhoe.  In  his  second  campaign 
(A.  D.  297-298)  he  won  a  decisive  victory  and 
forced  on  the  Persian  Idug,  Narses,  a  humiliating 
treaty,  which  renounced  Slesopotamia,  ceded  five 
provmces  beyond  the  Tigris,  made  the  Araxcs, 
or  Aboras,  the  boundary  between  the  two  em- 
pires, and  gave  other  advantages  to  the  Romans. 
There  was  peace,  then,  for  forty  years,  until 
another  Sapor,  grandson  of  Narses,  had  mounted 
the  Persian  throne.  Constantino  the  Great  was 
dead  and  his  divided  empire  seemed  less  formi- 
dable to  the  neighboring  power.  "During  the 
long  period  of  the  reign  of  Constantius  [A.  I). 
337-361]  the  provinces  of  the  East  were  aulicted 
by  the  calamities  of  the  Persian  war.  .  .  .  Tlie 
armies  of  Rome  and  Persia  encountered  each 
other  in  nine  bloody  fields,  in  two  of  wliich  Con- 
stantius himself  commanded  in  person.  Tlie 
event  of  the  day  was  most  commonly  adverse  to 
the  Romans."  In  the  great  battle  of  Singaro, 
fought  A.  D.  348,  the  Romans  were  victors  at 
first,  but  allowed  themselves  to  be  surprised  at 
night,  while  plundering  the  enemy's  camp,  and 
were  routed  with  great  slaughter.  Three  sieges 
of  Nisibis,  in  Mesopotamia  —  the  bulwark  of 
Roman  power  in  tlie  East  —  were  among  tlic 
memorable  incidents  of  these  war.".  In  338,  in 
346,  and  again  in  3.")0,  it  repulsed  the  Persian 
king  with  shame  and  loss.  Less  fortunate  was 
the  city  of  Amida  [modern  Diarbekir],  in  Ar- 
menia, besieged  by  Sapor,  in  3.19.  It  was  taken, 
at  the  last,  by  storm,  and  the  inhabitants  i)ut  to 
the  sword.  On  the  accession  of  Julian,  the  Per- 
sian war  was  welcomed  by  the  ambitious  young 
emperor  as  an  opportunity  for  emulating  the 
glory  of  Alexander,  after  rivalling  that  of  Ciosar 
in  Gaul.  In  the  early  spring  of  363,  he  led  forth 
a  great  army  from  Antiocli,  and  traversed  the 
sandy  plains  of  Mesopotamia  to  the  Persian  capi- 
tal of  Ctesiphon,  reducing  and  destroying  the 
strong  cities  of  Perisabor  and  Maogamalelia  on 
his  march.  Finding  Ctesiphon  too  strong  in  its 
fortifications  to  encourage  a  siege,  he  crossed  the 
Tigris,  burned  his  fleet  and  advanced  boldly 
into  the  hostile  country  beyond.  It  was  a  fatal 
expedition.  Led  astray  by  perfidious  guides, 
harassed  by  a  swarm  of  enemies,  and  scantily 
supplied  with  provisions,  the  Romans  were  soon 
forced  to  an  almost  desperate  retreat.  If  Julian 
had  lived,  he  might  possibly  have  sustained  the 
courage  of  his  men  and  rescued  them  from  their 
situation ;  but  he  fell,  mortally  wounded,  in  re- 
pelling one  of  the  incessant  attacks  of  the  Persian 
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cavalry.  An  ofBccr  named  Jovian  was  tlicn 
hastily  prorlaimcd  emperor,  and  by  his  agency 
an  isnominioiia  treaty  was  arranged  with  the 
Persian  Itinp.  It  gave  up  all  the  con(nie.st.s  of 
Oalerius,  togetlier  with  Nisibis,  Singani  and 
otlier  Roman  strongholds  in  Jlesopotaniiii;  on 
which  hard  terms  tlie  Roman  army  wa.s  per- 
mitted to  reeross  the  Tigris  and  find  a  refuge  in 
regions  of  its  own.  Tlie  peace  tliws  sliamefully 
purelnised  endured  for  more  llian  lialfacentury. 
Religious  fanaticism  kindled  war  afresh,  A.  1). 
422,  between  Persia  and  the  ca.stern  empire;  but 
the  events  are  little  known.  It  seems  to  have 
resulted,  practically,  in  the  division  of  Armenia 
which  gave  Lesser  "Armenia  to  the  Romans  as  a 
province  and  made  the  Greater  Armenia,  soon 
afterwards,  a  Persian  satrapy,  called  Persarmeuia. 
The  truce  which  ensued  was  respected  for  eighty 
years.  In  the  year  ^(\'i,  while  Aniistasius  reigned 
at  Constantinople  and  Kobad  was  king  of  Persia, 
there  was  a  recurrence  of  war,  which  ended, 
however,  in  no.'i,  without  any  territorial  changes. 
The  iinliiiiipy  city  of  Amida  was  again  captured 
in  this  war,  after  a  siege  of  three  months,  and 
HO,(K)0  of  its  inhabitants  perished  under  the  Per- 
sian swords.  Preparatory  to  future  conflicts, 
Anastasius  now  founded  and  .Justinian  afterwards 
strengthened  the  powerfully  fortified  city  of 
Dara,  near  Nisibis.  The  value  of  iue  new  outpost 
was  i)Ut  to  the  proof  in  526,  when  hostilities  again 
broke  out.  The  last  great  Roman  general,  Beli- 
sarius,  was  in  command  at  Dara  during  the  first 
years  of  this  war,  and  finally  held  the  general 
command.  In  529  he  fought  a  great  battle  in 
front  of  Dara  and  won  a  decisive  victory.  The 
next  year  he  sutlered  a  defeat  at  Sura  and  in  533 
the  two  powers  arranged  a  treaty  of  peace  which 
they  vauntingly  called  "  The  Endless  Peace"; 
but  Justinian  (who  was  now  emperor)  paid  11,000 
pounds  of  gold  for  it.  "  The  Endless  Peace  " 
was  so  quickly  ended  that  the  year  540  found  the 
Persian  king  Chosroes,  or  Nusliirvan,  at  the  head 
of  an  army  in  Syria  ravaging  the  country  and 
<iespoiling  the  cities.  Antioch,  just  restored  by 
Justinian,  after  au  earthquake  which,  iu  526,  had 
nearly  levelled  it  with  the  ground,  was  stormed, 
pillaged,  half  burned,  and  its  streets  drenched 
with  blood.  The  seat  of  war  was  soon  trans- 
ferred to  the  Caucasian  regimi  of  Colchis,  or  La- 
zica  (modern  Miugrelia),  and  became  what  is 
known  in  history  as  the  Lazic  War  [see  Lazica], 
wliieh  was  protracted  until  561,  when  Justinian 
consented  to  a  treaty  which  pledged  the  empire 
to  pay  30,000  pieces  of  gold  annually  to  the 
Persian  king,  while  the  latter  surrendered  his 
claim  to  Colchis.  But  war  broke  out  afresh  in 
572  and  continued  till  591,  when  tlie  armies  of 
the  Romans  restored  to  the  Persian  throne 
another  Chosroes,  grandson  of  the  first,  who  had 
fled  to  them  from  a  rebellion  which  deposed 
and  destroyed  his  unworthy  father.  Twelve 
years  later  this  Chosroes  became  the  most  formi- 
dable enemy  to  the  empire  that  it  had  en- 
countered in  the  East.  In  successive  campaigns 
he  stripped  from  it  Syria  and  Palestine,  Egypt, 
Cyrenaica,  and  the  greater  part  of  Asia  Minor, 
e^■en  to  the  shores  of  the  Bosphorus.  Taking 
the  city  of  Chalcedon  in  616,  after  a  lengthy 
siege,  he  established  a  camp  and  army  at  that 
post,  within  sight  of  Constantinople,  and  held  it 
for  ten  years,  insulting  and  tlireatcning  the  Im- 
perial capital.  But  he  found  a  worthy  antago- 
nist in  Ileraclius,  who  became  emperor  of  the 


Roman  East  in  610,  and  who  proved  himself  to 
be  one  of  the  greatest  of  soldiers.  It  was  twelve 
vears  after  the  beginning  of  his  reign  before 
Ileraclius  could  gather  in  hand,  from  the 
shrunken  and  exhausted  empire,  such  resources 
as  would  enable  him  to  turn  aggressively  upon 
the  Persian  enemy.  Then,  in  three  campaigns, 
between  623  and  627,  he  completely  reversed  the 
situation.  After  a  decisive  battle,  fought  De- 
cember 1,  A.  D.  627,  on  the  very  site  of  ancient 
Nineveh,  the  royal  city  of  Dastagerd  was  taken 
and  spoiled,  and  the  king,  stripped  of  all  his  con- 
quests and  ids  glory,  was  a  fugitive  (scD  Rome: 
A.  D,  565-628).  A  conspiracy  and  an  assassina- 
tion soon  ended  his  career  and  his  son  made 
peace.  It  was  a  lasting  peace,  as  between  Ro- 
mans and  Persians;  for  eight  years  afterwards 
the  Persians  were  in  their  death  struggle  with 
the  warriors  of  JIahomet. — Q.  liawlinson.  The 
Sertnth  (frciit  Oriental  Monarchy. 

Also  is:  E.  Gibbon,  Decline  and  Fall  of  the 
lioman  Empire,  ch.  18,  24-25,  40,  42,  46. 

A.  D.  632-651. — Mahometan  Conquest.  See 
Mahometan  Conquest  :  A.  D.  632-651. 

A,  D.  901-998. — The  Samanide  and  Bouide 
dynasties.  Sec  Samaniues;  and  Mahometan 
CoNtjUKsT:  A.  D.  815-945. 

A.  D.  999-1038. — Under  the  Gaznevides. 
SceTniKS:  A.  1).  909-118.3. 

A.  D.  1050-1193.— Under  the  Seljuk  Turks. 
SeeTuiiKS(SEi.JCK):  1004-1063,  and  after. 

A.  D.  1150-1250.— The  period  of  the  Ata- 
begs.    See  Ataheos. 

A.  D.  1 193.— Conquest  by  the  Khuarez- 
mians.     SeelvHrAiiEZM:  12Tn  Centuuv. 

A.  D.  1220-1226. — Conquest  by  Jingiz  Khan. 
See  Mongols:  A.  D.  1153-1327;  and  Khokas- 
8AN:  A.  D.  1220-1321. 

A.  D.  1258-1393.— The  Mongol  empire  of 
the  Ilkhans. — IChulagu,  or  Iloulagou,  grandson 
of  Jingis  Khan,  who  extinguished  the  caliphate 
at  Bagdad,  A.  I).  12.58,  and  completed  the  Mon- 
gol conquest  of  Persia  and  Mesopotamia  (see 
Bagdad:  A.  D.  12.58),  "received  the  investiture 
of  his  conquests  and  of  the  country  south  of  the 
Oxus.  lie  founded  an  empire  there,  known  as 
that  of  the  Ilkhans.  Like  th«  Khans  of  the 
Golden  Horde,  the  successors  of  Batu,  they  for  a 
long  time  acknowledged  the  suzereignty  of  the 
Khakan  of  the  Mongols  in  the  East." — H.  H. 
Iloworth,  Hist,  of  the  Mongols,  pt.  1,  p.  211. — 
Khulagu  "fixed  his  residence  at  Maragha,  in 
Aderbijan,  a  beautiful  town,  situated  on  a  fine 
plain  wo'ered  by  a  small  but  pure  stream,  which, 
rising  in  the  high  mountains  of  Sahund,  fiows 
past  the  walls  of  the  city,  and  empties  itself  in 
the  neighbouring  lake  of  Oormia.  ...  At  this 
delightful  spot  Ilulakoo  [or  Khulagu]  appears 
to  have  employed  his  last  years  in  a  manner 
worthy  of  a  great  monarch.  Philosophers  and 
astronomers  were  assembled  from  every  part  of 
his  dominions,  who  laboured  in  works  of  science 
under  the  direction  of  his  favourite,  Nasscr-u- 
deen."  The  title  of  the  Ilkhans,  given  to  Khu- 
lagu and  his  successors,  signified  simply  the  lords 
or  chiefs  (the  Khans).  Tin  'inpire  was  extin- 
guished in  1393  by  the  cou  jucsts  of  Timour. — 
Sir  J.  Malcolm,  ifist.  of  Persist,  ch.  10  (,•).  1).— 
"It  was  under  Sultan  Ghazan,  who  reigned 
from  1294  to  1303,  that  Mahometanism  again  be- 
came the  established  religion  of  Persia.  In  the 
second  year  of  his  reign,  Ghazan  Khan  publicly 
declared  his  conversion  to  the  faith  of  the  Koran. 
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.  .  .  After  Sultan  Glmzan  the  power  of  the 
Mongolinn  dynasty  in  Persia  rapidly  declined. 
The  empire  soon  began  to  break  in  pieces.  .  .  . 
The  royal  house  became  extinct,  while  another 
branch  of  the  descendants  of  Ilidaku  estab- 
lished themselves  at  Bagdad.  At  last  Persia 
became  a  mere  scene  of  anarcliy  and  confusion, 
utterly  incapable  of  offering  any  8eri(ju8  resis- 
tance to  the  greatest  of  JIussulinan  con(£i7erors, 
the  invincible  and  merciless  Tiniour. " — E.  A. 
Freeman,  IfiKt.  iiiiil  Coikj.  of  the  Sirnccns,  led.  6. 
A.  D.  1386-1393.— Conquest  by  Timour.  See 

TlMOtlt. 

A.  D.  1499-1887.— The  founding  of  the  Sef- 
avean  dynasty. — Triumph  of  the  Sheahs. — 
Subjugation  by  the  Afghans. — Deliverance  by 
Nadir  Shah.— The  Khajar  dynasty. — "At  an 
early  period  in  the  rise  of  Islamism,  the  follow- 
ers of  Mohammed  became  divided  on  the  (jues- 
lion  of  the  succession  to  tlie  caliphate,  or  leader- 
ship, vacated  by  the  death  of  Jlohammed. 
Some,  who  were  in  majoritj',  believed  tliat  it  lay 
witli  the  descendants  of  the  caliph,  .Moawiyeh, 
while  others  as  tirmly  clung  to  the  ojiinionlhat 
the  succession  lay  with  tlie  sons  of  Alee  and 
Fatimeh,  the  daughter  of  the  prophet,  Ilussau 
and  Houssein,  and  their  descendants.  In  a  des- 
perate conflict  on  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates, 
nearly  all  the  male  descendants  of  the  prophet 
were  slain  [see  JIaiio.metan  Conquest  i&c. : 
A.  D.  680],  and  almost  the  entire  Jloliammedan 
peoples,  from  India  to  Spain,  thenceforward 
became  Sunnees  —  that  is,  they  embraced  belief 
in  the  succession  of  the  line  of  the  house  of  Jloa- 
wiyeh,  called  the  Ouuuiades.  But  there  was  an 
exception  to  this  imiformity  of  belief.  The  Per- 
sians, as  has  been  seen,  were  a  people  deeply 
given  to  religious  beliefs  and  mystical  specula- 
tions to  tlie  point  of  fanaticism.  Without  any 
apparent  reason  many  of  them  became  Sheahs 
[or  Shiahs],  or  believers  in  the  claims  of  the 
house  of  Alee  and  Fatimeh  [see  Islam].  .  .  . 
Naturally  for  centuries  the  Sheahs  sutlered  much 
persecution  from  the  Sunnees,  as  the  rulers  of 
Persia,  until  the  loth  century,  were  generally 
Sunnees.  But  this  only  stimulated  the  burning 
zeal  of  the  Shc.nhs,  and  in  the  end  resulted  in 
bringing  about  the  independence  of  Persia  un- 
der a  dynasty  of  her  own  race.  In  the  14tli  cen- 
tury there  resided  at  Ardebil  a  priest  named  the 
Sheikh  Saifus,  who  was  held  in  the  highest  re- 
pute for  his  holy  life.  He  was  a  lineal  descen- 
dant of  JIusa,  the  seventh  Holy  Imam.  His 
son,  Sadr-ud-I)een,  not  only  enjoyed  a  similar 
fame  for  piety,  but  used  it  to  such  good  ac- 
count as  to  become  chieftain  of  the  province 
where  he  lived.  Junaid,  the  grandson  of  Sadr- 
udDeen,  had  three  sons,  of  whom  the  youngest, 
named  Ismail,  was  born  about  the  year  1480. 
When  only  eigliteen  years  of  age,  the  young  Ismail 
entered  the  province  of  Qliilan,  on  the  shores  of 
the  Caspian,  and  by  the  sheer  force  of  genius 
raised  a  small  army,  witli  which  he  captured 
Baku.  His  success  brought  recruits  to  his  stan- 
dard, and  at  the  head  of  16,000  men  he  defeated 
the  dieftain  of  Alamut,  the  general  sent  against 
him,  and,  marching  on  Tabrcez,  seized  it  without 
a  blow.  In  1400  Ismail,  the  founder  of  the 
Sef avean  dynasty,  was  proclaimed  Shah  of  Persia. 
Since  that  period,  with  the  exception  of  the 
brief  invasion  of  Mahmood  the  Afghan,  Persia 
has  been  an  independent  and  at  times  a  very 
powerful   nation.      The    estublishmeut   of   the 


Sefavean  dynasty  also  brought  about  the  exis- 
tence of  a  Sheah  government,  and  gave  great 
strength  to  that  sect  of  the  Mohammedans,  be- 
tween whom  and  other  Islamites  there  was 
always  great  bitterness  and  muclt  bloodshed. 
Ismail  speedily  carried  his  sway  as  fur  as  the 
Tigris  in  the  southwest  and  to  Kliarism  and 
Candahar  in  tlie  north  and  east.  He  lost  one 
great  battle  witli  the  Turks  under  Selim  II. 
at  Tabrcez  [or  Clialdiran  —  see  Tuukh:  A.  D. 
1481-1520],  but  witli  honor,  as  the  Persians  were 
outnumbered ;  but  it  is  said  he  was  so  cast  down 
by  that  event  he  never  was  seen  to  smile  again, 
ite  died  in  1524,  leaving  the  record  of  a  glorious 
reign.  His  three  immediate  successors,  Tahmasp, 
Ismail  II.,  and  Mohammed  Khudabeuda,  did 
little  to  sustain  the  fame  and  power  of  their 
country,  and  tlie  new  empire  must  soon  have 
yielded  to  the  attacks  of  its  enemies  at  home  and 
abroad,  if  a  prince  of  extraordinary  ability  had 
not  succeeded  to  the  throne  when  the  new 
dynasty  seemed  on  the  verge  of  ruin.  Shah  Ab- 
bass,  called  the  Great,  was  crowned  in  the  year 
1.186,  and  died  in  1628,  at  the  age  of  seventy, 
after  a  reign  of  forty  two  years  [see  Turks:  A.  D. 
1023-1040].  This  monarch  was  one  of  the  great- 
est sovereigns  who  ever  sat  on  the  throne  of 
Persia.  ...  It  was  the  misfortune  of  Persia  that 
the  Sefavean  line  rapidly  degenerated  after  the 
death  of  Shah  Abbass.  .  .  .  Taking  advantage 
of  the  low  state  of  the  Sefavean  dynasty,  Slah- 
mood,  an  Afghan  chieftain,  invaded  Persia  in 
1722  with  an  army  of  50,000  men.  Such  was 
the  condition  of  the  empire  tliat  he  had  little  dif- 
ficulty in  capturing  Ispahan,  although  it  had  a 
population  of  600,000.  He  slaughtered  every 
male  member  of  the  royal  family  except  Hous- 
sein the  weak  sovereign,  his  son  Tahmasp,  and 
two  grandchililreu ;  all  the  artists  of  Ispahan  and 
scores  of  thousands  besides  were  slain.  That 
magnificent  capital  has  never  recovered  from  the 
blow.  Mahmood  died  in  1725,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  cousin  Aslinif.  But  the  brief  rule 
of  the  Afghans  terminated  in  1727.  Nadir  Kuli, 
a  Persian  soldier  of  fortune,  or  in  other  words  a 
brigand  of  extraordinary  ability,  joined  Tah- 
masp II.,  who  had  escaped  and  collected  a  small 
force  in  the  north  of  Persia.  Nadir  marched  on 
Ispahan  and  defeated  the  Afghans  in  several 
battles ;  Asliraf  was  slain  and  Tahmasp  II.  was 
crowned.  But  Nadir  dethroned  Tahmasp  II.  in 
1732,  being  a  man  of  vast  ambition  as  well  as 
desire  to  increase  the  renown  of  Persia ;  and  he 
caused  that  unfortunate  sovereign  to  be  made 
way  with  some  years  later.  Soon  after  Nadir 
Kuli  proclaimed  himself  king  of  Persia  with  the 
title  of  Nadir  Kuli  Klian.  Nadir  was  a  man  of 
ability  equal  to  his  ambition.  He  not  only  beat 
the  Turks  with  comparative  ease,  but  he  organ- 
ized an  expedition  tliat  conquered  Afghanistan 
and  proceeded  eastward  until  Delhi  fell  into  his 
hands,  with  immense  slaughter  [see  India: 
A.  D.  1662-1748].  ...  He  was  assassinated  in 
1747.  Nadir  Kuli  Khan  was  a  man  of  great 
genius,  but  he  died  too  soon  to  establish  an  en- 
during dynasty,  and  after  his  death  civil  wars 
rapidlj'  succeeded  each  other  until  the  rise  of 
the  present  or  Khajar  dynasty,  which  succeeded 
the  reign  of  the  gootl  Kerim  Khan  the  Zend,  who 
reigned  twenty  years  at  Shiraz.  Aga  Mo"  immed 
Khan,  the  founder  of  the  Khajar  dynasty,  suc- 
ceeded in  1794  in  crushing  the  last  pretender  to  the 
throne,  after  a  terrible  civil  war,  and  once  more 
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rciinitod  tlio  provinces  of  Pcrslii  under  one  sccp- 
Iro.  .  .  .  Aj^n  Molminnied  Kliiin  wiis  siicceedcd, 
after  his  iismisHiniitiou,  liy  liis  nepliew  Fetli  Alee 
Hlmli,  II  nionareli  of  giMxl  disposition  and  some 
ftliility.  It  wns  Iiis  ndsfortuue  to  be  drawu  into 
two  wars  witli  Hu.ssia,  wlio  stripped  Persia  of 
her  Cireassiim  provinces,  notwithstanding  tlio 
stout  resistance  made  liy  tlie  Persian  armies. 
Felli  Alee  Sliah  was  succeeded  by  Ids  grandson 
Molianinied  Sliali,  a  sovereign  of  moderate  talents. 
No  events  of  unusual  interest  mark  his  reign, 
excepting  the  siege  of  Herat  which  was  captured 
in  the  present  reign  from  the  Afghans.  He  died 
In  I84H,  and  was  succeeded  by  liis  son  Nasr-cd- 
Deen  Shah,  tlie  present  [18871  sovereign  of  Per- 
sia."—H.  O.  W.  Benjamm,  The  Story  of  Persia, 
c/i.  20. 

Ai.HOiN:  C.  U.  Markhain,  General  Sketch  of  the 
IIiMt.  of  Persia,  eh.  10-30.— Sir  J.  Malcolm,  Hint, 
of  Piritin,  eh.  13-20  (c.  1-2).— R.  Q.  Watson, 
hint,  of  Persia,  lHOO-1858. 

A.  D.  1894. — The  reig^ningr  Shah. — Nasr-cd- 
Deen  is  still,  in  1804,  the  reigning  sovereign. 
He  is  liiessed  with  a  family  of  four  sons  and  fif- 
teen daughters. 

PERSIAN  SIBYL.     See  Sihyia 
PERSIANS,  Education  of  the  ancient.  Sco 

El)l CATION,  AnCIKNT. 

PERSONAL     LIBERTY     LAWS.      See 

Unitki)  St.vtks  op  Am.  :  A.  1).  1860  (Decembkh) 
PuEsiDE.NT  Buchanan's  suiiuendeu. 


PERTH:  A.  D.  1559.— The  Reformation 
Riot.     Sec  Scotland  :  A.  D.  1558-1500. 

A.  D.  1715. —  Headquarters  of  the  Jacobite 
Rebellion.    See  Scoti..\ni):  A.  I).  1715. 

PERTH,  The  Five  Articles  of.    See  Scot- 
land; A.  1).  I(il8. 
PERTINAX,  Roman  Emperor,  A.  D.  193. 


PERU  :  Origin  of  the  name.  —  "  There  was 
a  chief  in  the  territory  to  the  .south  of  the  Gulf 
of  San  Miguel,  on  the  Pacitic  coast,  named 
Biru,  and  this  country  was  visited  by  Caspar  de 
Morales  and  Francisco  Pizarro  in  1515.  For  the 
ne.\t  ten  years  Biru  was  the  most  southern  land 
known  to  the  Spaniards;  and  the  consequence 
was  that  the  unknown  regions  farther  south,  in- 
cluding the  rumored  empire  abounding  in  gold, 
came  to  be  designated  as  Biru,  or  Peru.  It  was 
thus  that  the  land  of  the  Yncas  got  the  name  of 
Peru  from  the  Spaniards,  some  years  before  it 
was  actually  discovered."  —  C.  R.  Markham, 
Narratitse  and  Critical  Hist,  of  Am.,  v.  3,  eh.  8. 

Also  in:  A.  Helps,  Spanish  Conquest  in 
America,  hk.  (I,  eh.  2. 

The  aboriginal  inhabitants  and  their  civil- 
ization.— The  extraordinary  paternal  despot- 
ism of  the  Incas.— "The  bulk  of  the  population 
[of  Peru]  is  ( (iiui)ORod  of  the  aboriginal  Indians, 
the  natives  who  had  been  there  from  time  imme- 
morial when  America  was  discovered.  The  cen- 
tral tribe  of  theco  Ii,  "ins  was  that  of  the  Yncas, 
inhabiting  the  regiou  in  the  Sierra  which  has 
alreiuiy  been  described  as  the  Cuzco  section. 
Such  a  country  was  well  adapted  for  the  cradle 
of  an  imperial  tribe.  .  .  .  The  Ynca  race  was 
originally  divided  into  six  tribes,  whose  lands 
are  indicated  by  the  rivers  which  formed  their 
limits.  Of  these  tribes  the  Yncas  themselves 
had  their  original  seat  between  the  rivers  Apuri- 


mac  and  Paucartampu,  with  the  lovely  valley  of 
the  Vilcamayu  bisecting  it.  The  Canas  dwelt  in 
the  upjjer  part  of  that  valley  up  to  the  Vilcaiiota 
Pass,  and  on  the  mountains  on  cither  side.  The 
(juiehuas  were  in  tlie  valleys  round  the  liead 
waters  of  the  Apurimac  and  Abancay.  The 
C'hancas  extended  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
Ayacucho  (Guamanga)  to  the  Apurimac.  The 
Huancas  occupied  the  valley  of  the  Xauxa  up  to 
the  saddle  of  the  Cerro  Pasco,  and  the  Rucanas 
were  in  the  mountainous  region  between  the 
central  and  western  Cordilleras.  These  six  tribes 
eventually  formed  the  concpiering  Ynca  race. 
Tlieir  language  was  introduced  into  every  con- 
quered province,  and  was  carefully  taught  to  the 
people,  so  that  the  Spaniards  correctly  called  it 
the  '  Lenguft  General '  of  Peru.  This  language 
was  called  Quichua,  after  the  tribe  inhabiting 
the  upper  part  of  the  valleys  of  the  Pachachaca 
and  Aiiurimac.  Their  territory  consisted  chielly 
of  uplands  covered  witli  long  grass,  and  the 
name  has  been  derived  from  the  abimdance  of 
stmw  in  this  region.  'Quchuani'  is  to  twist; 
'  (luehuasca  '  is  the  participle ;  and  '  ychu  '  is 
straw.  Together,  '  QuehuascaYehu,' or  twisted 
straw,  abbreviated  into  Quichua.  The  name 
was  given  to  the  language  by  Friar  San  Tomas 
in  his  grammar  published  in  1560,  who  perhaps 
tlrst  collected  words  among  the  Quichuas  and  so 
gave  it  their  name,  which  was  adopted  by  all 
subsequent  grammarians.  But  the  projjcr  name 
would  have  been  the  Ynca  language.  The  abo- 
rijjinal  people  in  the  basin  of  Lake  Titicaca  were 
called  C'ollas,  and  they  spoke  a  language  which 
is  closely  allied  to  the  Quichua.  .  .  .  The  Collas 
were  concjuered  by  the  Yncas  in  vary  remote 
times,  and  their  language,  now  incorrectly  called 
Aymara,  received  many  Quichua  additions;  for 
it  originally  contained  few  words  to  express  ab- 
stract ideas,  and  none  for  many  things  which  are 
indispensable  in  the  first  beginnings  of  civilized 
life.  One  branch  of  the  C'ollas  (now  called 
Aymaras)  was  a  savage  tribe  inhabiting  tlie 
shores  and  islands  of  Lake  Titicaca,  called 
Urus.  .  .  .  The  Ynca  and  Colla  (Aymara)  tribes 
eventually  combined  to  form  the  great  armies 
which  spread  the  rule  of  Ynca  sovereigns  over  a 
much  larger  extent  of  country.  ...  In  the 
happy  days  of  the  Yncas  they  cultivated  many 
of  the  arts,  and  had  some  jiractical  knowledge  of 
astronomy.  They  had  domesticated  all  the 
animals  in  their  country  cai)able  of  domestica- 
tion, understood  mining  and  the  working  of 
metals,  excelled  as  masons,  weavers,  dyers,  and 
potters,  and  were  good  farmers.  They  brought, 
the  science  of  administration  to  a  high  pilch  of 
perfection,  and  composed  Imaginative  songs  and 
dramas  of  consicleruble  merit.  .  .  .  The  coast  of 
Peru  was  inhabited  by  a  people  entirely  different 
from  the  Indians  of  the  Sierra.  There  are  some 
slight  indications  of  the  aborigines  having  been 
a  diminutive  race  of  fishermen  who  were 
driven  out  by  the  more  civilized  people,  called 
Yuncas.  .  .  .  The  Yncas  conquered  the  coast 
valleys  about  a  century  before  the  discovery  of 
America,  and  the  Spaniards  completed  the  de- 
struction of  the  Yunca  people." — C.  R.  Mark- 
ham,  Peru,  eh.  3. —  "In  the  minuter  mechanical 
arts,  both  [the  Aztecs  of  Mexico  and  the  Incas 
of  Peru]  showed  considerable  skill;  but  in  the 
construction  of  important  public  works,  of 
roads,  aqueducts,  canals,  and  in  agriculture  in 
all  its  details,  the  Peruvians  were  much  superior. 
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Strange  tlmt  they  slioiild  have  fallen  so  fnr  Ik'Iow 
their  riviils  in  their  ctlorts  nfter  a  higlierintellec- 
tii.il  culture,  in  astronomical  science,  more  es- 
pecially, and  in  the  art  of  communicating; 
tliouKlit  by  visible  symbols.  .  .  .  We  shall  look 
in  vain  in  the  history  of  the  East  for  a  parallel 
t«  the  absolute  control  exercised  by  the  Incas 
over  their  subjects.  ...  It  was  a  tlieocraey 
more  potent  in  its  operation  than  that  of  the 
Jews ;  for,  tliough  the  sanction  of  the  law  migiit 
be  as  great  among  the  latter,  the  law  was  ex- 
pounded by  a  human  lawgiver,  tlie  servant  and 
representative  of  Divinity.  But  the  Inca  was 
both  the  lawgiver  and  the  law.  lie  was  not 
merely  the  representative  of  Divinity,  or,  lilic 
the  Pope,  Its  vicegerent,  but  he  was  Divinity 
itself.  The  violation  of  his  ordinance  was  sacri- 
lege. Never  was  there  a  scheme  of  government 
enforced  by  such  terrible  sanctions,  or  which 
bore  so  oppressively  on  the  subjects  of  it.  For 
it  reached  not  only  to  tlio  visible  acts,  but  to  the 
private  conduct,  the  words,  the  very  thouglits  of 
Its  vassals.  .  .  .  Under  this  extraordinary  polity, 
a  people  advanced  in  many  of  tlie  social  refine- 
ments, well  skilled  in  manufactures  and  agri- 
culture, were  unacquainted  .  .  .  with  money. 
They  liad  notliing  tliat  deserved  to  be  called 
property.  They  could  follow  no  craft,  could 
engage  in  no  labor,  no  anuisement,  but  such  as 
was  specially  provided  by  law.  Thej'  could  not 
change  their  residence  or  their  dress  witliout  a 
license  from  the  government.  Tliey  could  not 
even  exercise  the  freedom  wl\ich  is  conceded  to 
the  most  abject  in  other  countries,  that  ot  select- 
ing their  own  wives.  The  imperative  spirit  of 
despotism  would  not  allow  them  to  be  happy  or 
miserable  in  any  way  but  that  established  by  law. 
The  power  of  free  agency  —  the  inestimable  and 
inborn  riglit  of  every  human  being  —  was  annilii- 
lated  in  Peru."— W.  II.  Prescott,  Hist,  of  the 
Conquest  of  Peru,  bk.  1,  ch.  5  {v.  1). 

Also  in:  The  Staiulard  Natural  Hist.  (J.  8. 
Kingsley,  «<?.),  v.  6,  pp.  315-226.— J.  I'Mske,  The 
Discorery  of  America,  eh.  9  (v.  2). — B  J.  Payne, 
Jlist.  of  the  New  World  called  America,  bk.  3  [v.  1). 
— See,  also,  Amekican  AnoRioiNES,  Andesians. 

The  empire  of  the  Incas.-  ■"  Tlio  Inca  empire 
had  attained  its  greatest  extension  and  power 
precisely  at  the  period  of  the  discovery  by 
Columbus,  under  the  reign  of  Iluayna  Capac, 
wlio,  rather  than  Iluascar  or  Atahualpa,  should 
be  called  the  last  of  the  Incas.  His  father,  the 
Inca  Tupac  Yupanqui,  had  pushed  his  conquests 
on  the  south,  beyond  the  great  desert  of  Ata- 
cama,  to  the  river  Maule  in  Chili ;  wliile,  at  the 
same  time,  Iluayna  Capac  himself  had  re<luce(l 
the  powerful  and  refined  kingdonj  of  tlie  Sciris 
of  (iuito  [sec  Ecuadok],  on  tlie  nortii.  From 
their  great  dominating  central  plateau,  tlie  Incas 
had  pressed  down  to  the  Pacific,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  to  the  dense  forests  of  tiie  Amazonian  valleys 
on  the  other.  Tliroughout  tiiis  wide  "egion  and 
over  all  its  nations,  principalities,  and  tril)es, 
Huayna  Capac  at  the  beginning  of  the  10th  cen- 
tury ruled  supreme.  His  empire  extended  from 
four  degrees  above  the  equator  to  the  34th  south- 
ern parallel  of  latitude,  a  distance  of  not  far  from 
3,000  miles;  while  from  east  to  west  it  spread, 
with  varying  wdth,  from  the  Pacific  to  the  val- 
leys of  Paucarti.mbo  and  Chuquisaca,  an  average 
distance  of  not  far  from  400  miles,  covering  an 
area,  tlierefore,  of  more  tliun  one  million  square 
miles,  equal  to  about  one-third  of  the  total  area 


of  the  United  States,  or  to  the  whole  of  the 
United  States  to  the  ea.stward  of  tlie  Jlississippi 
Hiver.  ...  In  the  islands  of  Lake  Titiraca,  it 
tradition  be  our  guide,  were  developed  tiie  g^-rms 
of  Inca  civilization.  Thence,  it  is  said,  went  the 
founders  of  the  Inca  dynasty,  past  the  liigh 
divide  between  the  waters  flowing  into  the  lake 
and  tliose  falling  into  tlie  Amazon,  and  skirting 
tile  "I'lley  of  flic  river  Vilcanota  for  more  than 
200  miles,  tliey  establislied  tlieir  seat  in  the  bol- 
fion  [valley]  of  Cuzco.  .  .  .  It  is  not  only  central 
in  i>osition,  salubrious  and  productive,  but  tlie 
liarriers  which  separate  it  from  tlie  neighbor- 
ing valleys  arc  relatively  low,  with  passes  which 
may  be  traversed  witli  compamtivc  ease;  wliile 
tliey  are,  at  the  same  time,  readily  defensible. 
Tlie  rule  of  tlio  first  Inca  seems  not  to  liave  ex- 
tended bej'ond  tliis  valley,  and  the  jiasses  lead- 
ing into  it  are  strongly  fortified,  sliowing  the 
direction  whence  hostilities  were  anticipated  in 
tlie  early  days  of  the  empire,  before  tlie  cliiefs  of 
Cuzco  began  tlieir  career  of  coniiuest  and  aggre- 
gation, reducing  tlie  people  of  the  bolsoii  of  Auta 
in  the  north,  and  that  of  Urcos  in  the  .south. 
.  .  .  The  'irvey  of  the  monuments  of  Peru 
brings  the  ci.iiviction  that  the  ancient  jiopulation 
was  not  nearly  so  numerous  as  tiie  accounts  of 
tiie  chroniclers  would  lead  us  to  suppose.  From 
what  I  have  said,  it  will  be  clear  that  but  a  small 
portion  of  the  country  is  inhabitable,  or  capable 
of  sujjporting  a  considerable  number  of  people. 
Tlie  ricli  and  i)roductivc  valleys  and  bolsones  are 
hardly  more  tlian  specks  on  the  map;  and  al- 
though there  is  every  evidence  that  tlieir  capaci- 
ties of  production  were  taxed  to  the  very  utmost, 
still  their  capacities  were  limited.  The  ancient 
inhabitants  built  their  dwellings  among  rough 
rocks,  on  arid  slopes  of  hills,  anil  walled  up  their 
dead  in  caves  and  clefts,  or  buried  tliem  among 
irreclaimable  sands,  in  order  to  utilize  tlie  scanty 
cultivable  soil  for  agriculture.  They  excavatetl 
great  areas  in  the  deserts  until  they  readied 
moisture  enough  to  support  vegetation,  and  then 
brought  guano  from  the  islands  to  fertilize  these 
sunken  gardens.  They  terraced  up  every  hill 
and  mountain-side,  and  gatliered  the  soil  from 
the  crevices  of  tlie  rocks  to  fill  the  narrow  plat- 
forms, until  not  a  foot  of  surface,  on  whicli  could 
grow  a  single  stalk  of  maize  or  a  single  handful 
of  quinoa,  was  left  unimproved.  China,  perhaps 
Japan  and  some  portions  of  India,  may  afford  a 
parallel  to  the  extreme  iitilization  of  the  soil 
which  was  effected  in  Peru  at  tlie  time  of  the 
Inca  Empire.  No  doubt  the  Indian  population 
lived,  as  it  still  lives,  on  tlie  scantiest  fare,  on 
tlie  very  minimum  of  food;  but  it  had  not  then, 
as  now,  the  ox,  the  hog,  the  goat,  and  tlie  sheep, 
nor  yet  many  of  the  grains  and  fruits  which  con- 
tribute most  to  the  support  of  dense  populations. 
.  .  .  Tlie  present  population  of  the  three  states 
whicli  were  wholly  or  in  part  included  in  the 
Inca  Empire  —  namely,  Equador,  Peru  and  Bo- 
livia—  does  not  exceed  five  millions.  I  tliink  it 
would  be  safe  to  estimate  the  population  under 
the  Inca  rule  at  about  dout  '  that  number,  or 
jjerhaps  somewhere  between  nd  twelve  mil- 

lions; notwitiistanding  Las  t  '■  good,  but 

not  very  accurate,  Bisliop  of  Chi-n  lis  us  that, 
'  in  the  Province  of  Peru  alone  Uic  Spaniards 
killed  above  forty  millions  of  people.'" — E.  O. 
Squier,  Peru,  ch.  1. 

A.  D.  1527-1528.— Discovery  by  the  Span- 
iards.    See  Ameuica  ;  A.  D.  1024-1028. 
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Pitarro't  Coni/ueil. 


PERU,  1531-1533. 


A.  D.  1528-1531.— The  commlsiion  «nd  the 
preparations  of  Pixarro.— "  1"  the  spring  of 
\r>W,  I'lztirro  iiiid  0110  of  lils  comrndi'S,  tukiiig 
Willi  tlii'in  Ronif  iintivt'8  of  IVrii  iind  hoiiip  pro- 
ducts of  tlmtcoiintry,  set  out  [from  Paimiim]  to 
tell  Ihi'ir  tnlo  nt  the  court  of  Ciistilc.  Piznrro 
.  .  .  foiiiid  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  at  Toledo, 
and  met  with  a  frrarioin  reception.  .  .  .  His 
tales  of  the  wealth  which  he  had  witne8.se(l  were 
tlie  more  readily  believed  in  consiMiuence  of  the 
experiences  of  another  Sjianiard  whom  he  now 
met  at  court,  the  fnmcms  conijiieror  of  Mexico. 
Yet  affairs  in  Spain  progressed  with  jiroverbial 
slowne.s.s,  and  it  was  not  until  the  e.xpiry  of  a 
year  from  the  date  of  his  arrival  in  the  country 
that  the  capitulation  was  signed  defining  the 
jiowers  of  I'izarro.  Hy  this  agreement  he  was 
granted  the  right  of  discovery  an<l  con(|ue8t  in 
Peru,  or  New  Castile,  with  the  titles  of  Captain- 
general  of  the  province  and  Adelantado,  or  lieu- 
tenant-governor, lie  was  likewise  to  enjoy  a 
considcrahle  salary,  and  to  have  the  right  to 
erect  certain  fortresftes  under  his  government, 
and,  in  short,  to  exercise  the  prerogatives  of  a 
viceroy.  Almngro  was  merely  appointed  com- 
maniler  of  the  fortress  of  Tumbcz,  with  the  rank 
of  Hidalgo;  whilst  Father  Luijue  became  bishop 
of  the  same  place.  .  .  .  Pizarro,  on  liis  part, 
■was  l)o\ind  to  raise  within  six  months  a  force  of 
250  men ;  whilst  the  government  on  theirs  en- 
gaged to  furnish  some  assistance  in  the  p\irchasc 
of  artillery  and  stores."  Thus  commissioned, 
Pizarro  left  Seville  in  January,  1530,  hastening 
])ack  to  Panama,  accompanied  or  followed  by 
four  half-brothers,  who  were  destined  to  stormy 
careers  in  Peru.  Naturally,  his  comrade  ancl 
partner  Almagro  was  ill  pleased  with  the  pro- 
vision made  for  lum,  and  tlie  partnership  came 
ne.ir  to  wreck;  but  some  sort  of  reconciliation 
■was  brought  about,  and  the  two  adventurers 
joined  hands  again  in  jinpar'^.t'ons  for  a  second 
visit  to  Peru,  with  inten  11s  boding  evil  to  the 
unhappy  natives  of  that  too  bountiful  huid.  It 
was  early  in  January  1531  that  Pizarro  sailed 
southward  from  the  Isthmus  for  the  third  and 
last  time. — IJ.  G.  Wat.sou,  Spanish  and  Portu- 
gue»e  tyiiilh  Am.,  v.  1,  c/i.  6-7. 

A.  D.  1531-1533.  —  Pizarro's  conquest.— 
Treacherous  murder  of  Atahualpa. — "  Pizarro 
sailed  from  Panama  on  the  28th  of  December, 
1.131,  with  three  small  vessels  carrying  one  hun- 
dred and  eiglitythree  men  ancl  thirty-seven 
horst's.  In  tliirteen  days  ho  arrived  at  the  bay 
of  San  JIateo,  wliere  ho  landed  the  horf>ee  and 
soldiers  to  march  along  the  shore,  sending  back 
the  ships  to  get  more  men  and  horses  at  Panama 
and  Nicaragua.  They  returned  with  twenty-six 
horses  and  thirty  more  men.  With  this  force 
Pizarro  continued  his  marcli  along  the  sea-coast, 
which  was  well  peopled;  and  on  arriving  nt  the 
bay  of  Guayaiiuil,  he  crossed  over  in  tlie  ships 
to  the  island  "of  Pima.  Here  a  devastating  war  was 
waged  with  the  unfortimatc  natives,  and  from 
Puna  the  conqueror  proceeded  again  in  his  sliips 
to  the  Peruvian  town  of  Tumbez.  The  country 
■was  in  a  state  of  confusion,  owing  to  a  long  and 
desolating  war  of  succession  between  Huascar 
and  Atahualpa,  the  two  sons  of  the  great  Ynca 
Huayna  Capac,  and  was  thus  an  easy  prey  to 
the  invaders,  iluascar  had  been  defeatetl  and 
made  prisoner  by  the  generals  of  his  brother, 
and  Atahualpa  wa-s  on  his  way  from  Quito  to 
Cusco,  the  capital  of  the  empire,  to  enjoy  the 


fridts  of  Ills  victory.  Ho  ■wa.i  reported  to  be  at 
Caxamarca,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  mountnin; 
and  Pizarro,  with  Ids  small  forc(>,  set  out  from 
Tumlwz  on  the  18th  of  May,  1583.  .  .  .  The 
first  part  of  Pizarro's  march  was  southward 
from  Tumbez,  In  the  rainless  coast  regl(m.  After 
crossini'  a  vast  desert  he  came  to  Tangarara,  in 
the  fertile  valleys  of  the  Chira,  where  lie  founded 
the  city  of  San  Miguel,  the  site  of  which  was 
afterwards  removed  to  the  valley  of  Pliira,  The 
accountant  Antonio  Navarro  and  the  royal  treas- 
urer Ui(iuelme  were  left  in  command  at  San 
Miguel,  and  Pizarro  resumed  his  march  in  search 
of  the  Ynca  Atahualpa  on  tho  24th  of  Septem- 
ber, 1533.  He  detached  the  gallant  cavalier, 
Hernando  de  Soto,  into  tho  sierra  of  Huanca- 
bamba,  to  reconnoitre,  and  pacify  the  country. 
De  Soto  rejoined  tho  main  body  after  an  absence 
of  about  ton  daj's.  Tho  brother  of  Atahuali)a, 
named  Titu  Atauchi,  arrived  as  an  envoy,  with 
presents,  and  a  message  to  the  effect  that  tho 
Ynca  desired  friendship  with  the  strangers. 
CwLssing  tho  vast  desert  of  Sechura,  Pizarro 
reached  tho  fertile  valley  of  Motupe,  ancl  inarched 
thence  to  the  foot  of  the  Cordilleras  in  the  val- 
ley of  the  Jcquetepcquo.  Here  he  rested  for  a 
day  or  two,  to  arrange  the  order  for  the  ascent. 
He  took  with  him  forty  horses  and  sixty  foot, 
instructing  Hernando  do  Soto  to  follow  him  with 
the  main  body  ond  the  baggage.  News  arrived 
that  the  Ynca  Atahualpa  had  reached  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Caxamarca  about  three  days  before, 
and  that  he  desired  peace.  Pizarro  pressed  for- 
ward, crossed  tho  cordillera,  and  on  Friday,  tho 
15th  of  November,  1533,  he  entered  Caxamarca 
with  his  whole  force.  Here  ho  found  excellent 
accommodation  in  tho  largo  masonry  buildings, 
and  was  well  satisfied  with  the  strategic  posi- 
tion. Atahualpa  was  established  in  a  large 
camp  outside,  ■where  Hernando  de  Soto  had  an 
interview  with  him.  Atahualpa  announced  his 
intention  of  visiting  tho  Christian  commander, 
and  Pizarro  arranged  and  perpetrated  a  black 
act  of  treachery.  He  kept  all  his  men  under 
arms.  The  Ynca,  suspecting  nothing,  came  into 
the  great  square  of  Cusco  in  grand  regal  proces- 
sion, lie  was  suddenly  attacked  and  niadc  pris- 
oner, and  his  people  were  massacred.  Tho  Ynca 
offered  a  ransom,  whicli  ho  described  as  gold 
enough  to  fill  a  room  twenty-two  feet  long  and 
seventeen  wide,  to  a  lieight  equal  to  a  man's 
stature  and  a  half.  He  undertook  to  do  this  iu 
two  months,  and  sent  orders  for  the  collection  of 
golden  vases  and  ornaments  in  all  parts  of  tho 
em])ire.  Soon  tho  treasure  began  to  arrive, 
while  Atahualpa  was  deceived  by  false  promises, 
and  ho  beguiled  his  captivity  by  acquiring  Span- 
ish and  learning  to  play  at  chess  and  cards. 
Jleanwhile  Pizarro  sent  an  expedition  under  his 
brother  Hernando,  to  visit  tho  famous  tem])lo  of 
Pachacamac  on  tlio  coast:  and  three  soldiers 
were  also  despatched  to  Cusco,  the  capital  of 
the  enipiro,  to  hurry  forward  the  treasure.  They 
set  out  in  February,  1533,  but  behaved  with  so 
much  imprudence  and  insolence  at  Cusco  as  to 
endanger  their  own  lives  and  the  success  of  their 
mission.  Pizarro  therefore  ordered  two  officers 
of  distinction,  Hernando  do  Soto  and  Pedro  del 
Barco,  to  follow  them  and  remedy  the  mischief 
which  they  were  doing.  On  Easter  eve,  being 
tho  14th  of  April,  1533,  Almagro  arrived  at  Cax- 
amarca with  a  reinforcement  of  150  Spaniards 
and  84  horses.     On  tho  3rd  of  May  it  was  ordered 
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that  the  gold  nlrcady  arrived  should  bo  melted 
down  fur  diBtributioii ;  but  another  large  liistul- 
inciit  cunie  ou  the  14th  of  June.  An  imnieimc 
quantity  conslHtud  of  slabs,  with  holes  nt  the 
corners,  whieh  had  been  torn  ott  the  walls  of 
temples  and  palaces ;  and  there  were  vessels  and 
ornaments  of  all  shapes  and  sizes.  After  the 
royal  fifth  had  been  deducted,  the  rest  was  di- 
vided among  the  conquerors.  The  total  sum  of 
4,005,(170  ducats  would  bo  equal  to  about 
£3,500,000  of  modern  money.  After  the  par- 
tition of  the  treasure,  the  nuirder  of  the  "i  'ica 
was  seriously  proposed  as  a  measure  of  gv'od 
policy.  The  crime  was  conunitted  by  order  of 
Pi/.arro,  and  witli  the  concurrence  of  Almagro 
and  the  friar  Valverde.  It  was  expected  that 
tlie  sovereign's  death  would  be  followed  by  tlie 
dispersion  of  Ids  army,  and  the  submission  of 
the  people.  This  judicial  nuirder  was  commit- 
ted in  tlie  square  of  Caxamarca  on  the  20th  of 
August,  1533.  Hernando  do  Soto  was  absent  at 
the  time,  and  on  his  return  he  expressed  tlie 
warmest  indignation.  Several  other  honorable 
cavaliers  protested  against  tlio  execution.  Their 
names  are  even  more  worthy  of  being  remem- 
bered than  those  of  the  heroic  sixteen  who 
crossed  the  line  on  the  sea-shore  at  Gallo. " — 
C.  R.  Jlarkham,  J'Uurro  ami  the  Coiiqumt  and 
Settlement  of  Peru  ami  Chili  {Narrative  and  Crit- 
ical Uist.  of  Am.,  V.  2,  ch.  8). 

Also  in  :  W.  H.  Prescott,  Hist,  of  the  Conquest 
of  Peru,  bk.  8,  eh.  1-8  (c.  1).— J.  Fiske,  The  Bis- 
coi'ery  of  America,  ch.  10  (».  2). 

A.  b.  1533-1548.— The  fighting  of  the  Span- 
ish conquerors  over  the  spoils. — "The  feud 
between  the  Pizarros  and  tlie  Almagros,  which 
forms  the  next  great  series  of  events  in  American 
history,  is  one  of  the  most  memorable  quarrels 
in  the  world.  .  .  .  This  dire  contest  in  America 
destroyed  almost  every  person  of  any  note  who 
came  witliin  its  influence,  desolated  the  country 
where  it  originated,  prevented  tlie  growth  of 
colonization,  and  clianged  for  the  worse  the 
whole  course  of  legislation  for  the  Spanlsli  colo- 
nies. Its  effects  were  distinctly  visible  for  a  cen- 
tury afterward.  .  .  .  There  were  no  signs,  how- 
ever, of  the  depth  and  fatality  of  this  feud 
between  tlie  Pizarros  and  Almagros  at  the  period 
immediately  succeeding  the  execution  of  Atahu- 
allpa.  That  act  of  injustice  having  been  perpe- 
trated, Pizarro  gave  tiie  royal  borla  [a  peculiar 
head-dress  worn  by  the  reigning  Incas,  described 
as  a  tassel  of  fine  crimson  wool]  to  a  biother  of 
the  late  Inca  [who  died  two  months  later,  of 
shame  and  rage  at  his  helpless  position],  and  sot 
out  from  Cassamarca  ou  his  way  to  Cusco.  It 
was  now  time  to  extend  his  conquests  and  to 
make  himself  master  of  tlie  chief  city  in  Peru. " 
After  a  slight  resistance,  the  Spaniards  entered 
"  the  great  and  holy  city  of  Cusco,"  the  capital 
of  the  Incas,  on  the  lutli  of  November,  1533. 
According  to  the  Spanish  descriptions  it  was  a 
remarkable  city,  constructed  with  great  regular- 
ity, having  paved  streets,  with  a  stone  conduit 
of  wator  running  througli  the  middle  of  each, 
with  grand  squares  and  many  splendid  palaces 
and  temples.  "In  Cusco  and  its  environs,  in- 
cluding the  wliole  valley  which  could  be  seen 
from  the  top  of  the  tower,  it  is  said  that  there 
were  '  a  liundred  thousand '  houses.  Among  these 
were  sliojis,  and  store-houses,  and  places  for  the 
reception  of  tribute.  .  .  .  The  great  Temple  of 
the  Bun  had,  before  the  Spaniards  rifled  Cusco, 


been  a  building  of  singular  gorgcousncss.  The 
interior  was  plated  with  gold;  and  on  eacli  side 
(if  the  central  image  of  the  Sun  were  ranged  the 
embalmed  bodies  of  the  Incas,  sitting  up<m  their 
golden  thrones  raised  upon  pedestals  of  gold. 
All  round  the  outside  of  tlie  building,  at  the  top 
of  the  walls,  ran  a  coronal  of  gold  about  three 
feet  in  deptli."  For  three  years  the  Snanlards 
held  undisturbed  possession  of  Cusco,  reducing  it 
to  the  forms  of  a  Spanish  municipality,  convert- 
ing the  great  Temple  of  the  Sun  into  a  Domini- 
can monastery  and  turning  many  jiaiaces  into 
cathedrals  and  churches.  In  the  meantime,  Fer- 
nando Pizarro,  one  of  the  four  brothers  of  the 
conqueror,  returned  from  his  mission  to  Spain, 
wliitlier  he  had  been  sent  with  full  accounts  of 
the  conoucst  and  with  tlio  king's  fifth  of  its 
spoils.  lie  brought  back  the  title  of  Marquis 
for  Francisco,  and  a  governor's  commission,  the 
province  placed  under  him  to  be  called  New  Cas- 
tile. For  Pizarro's  associate  and  jmrtner,  Alina- 
gro,  there  was  also  a  governorship,  but  it  was  one 
which  remained  to  "lie  con(iuered.  He  was  au- 
thorized to  take  possession  and  govern  a  prov- 
ince, wliieli  should  bo  called  New  Toledo,  begin- 
ning at  the  southern  boundary  of  Pizarro's 
government  and  extending  southward  200 
leagues.  This  was  the  beginning  of  quarrels, 
wliTch  Pizarro's  brothers  were  accused  of  embit- 
tering by  tiieir  insolence.  Aiinagro  claimed 
Cusco,  as  lying  witliin  the  limits  of  his  province. 
Pizarro  was  engaged  in  founding  a  new  cajiital 
city  near  the  coast,  which  he  began  to  build  in 
1.535,  calling  it  Los  Uej'cs,  but  whieh  afterwards 
received  the  name  of  Lima ;  he  would  not,  how- 
ever, give  up  Cusco.  The  dispute  was  adjusted 
in  the  end,  and  Aimagro  set  out  for  the  conquest 
of  his  province  (Chile),  much  of  which  had 
formed  part  of  the  domiir  s  of  tlio  Inca,  and 
for  the  subduing  of  whi(  ii  iie  commanded  the 
aid  of  a  large  army  of  Peruvians,  under  two 
chiefs  of  the  royal  family.  A  few  months  after 
tills,  in  the  spring  of  1530,  the  nominally  reign- 
ing luctt,  Manco,  escaped  from  liis  Spauisli  mas- 
ters at  Cusco,  into  the  mountains,  and  organized 
a  furious  and  formidable  rising,  which  brought 
the  Spaniards,  both  at  Cusco  and  Los  Reyes,  into 
great  peril,  for  many  mouths.  Before  tlie  revolt 
had  been  overcome,  Aimagro  returned,  unsuc- 
cessful and  disappointed,  from  his  expedition 
into  Chile,  and  freslily  determined  to  assert  and 
enforce  his  claim  to  Cusco.  It  is  said  that  he 
endeavored,  at  first,  to  make  common  cause  with 
the  Inca  Manco ;  but  his  overtures  were  rejected. 
He  then  attacked  the  Inca  and  defeated  him; 
marched  rapidly  on  Cusco,  arriving  before  the 
city  April  18,  1537 ;  surpri.sed  the  garrison  while 
negotiations  were  going  on  and  gained  full  pos- 
session of  the  town.  Fernando  and  Gonzalo,  two 
brothers  of  the  Marquis  Pizarro,  were  placed  in 
prison.  The  latter  sent  a  force  of  500  men, 
under  bis  lieutenant,  Alvirado,  against  the  in- 
truder; but  Alvarado  was  encountered  on  the 
way  and  badly  beaten.  In  November  there  was 
a  meeting  brought  about,  between  Pizarro  and 
Aimagro,  in  the  hope  of  some  compromise,  but 
tliey  parted  from  it  in  sharper  enmity  than  be- 
fore. Jleantime,  the j-ounger  Pizarro  liad  escaped 
from  his  captivity  at  Cusco,  and  Fernando  had 
been  released.  In  the  spring  of  1538  Fernando 
led  an  army  against  the  Almagristas,  defeated 
them  (April  6,  1538)  in  a  desperate  battle  near 
Cusco  and  entered  the  city  in  triumph.   Aimagro 
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wn«  tjjkrn  priitonrr,  silbjocloil  in  n  fnrmnl  iHnl, 
('iiliilriiuii'd  unci  cxcciiIimI.  Tlir  IM/.iirriis  wiT<! 
now  (•(mi|(Irl(ly  iimHtcrH  "f  llic  roiiulry  and 
miiiiiliiiiii'il  llicl'r  (li'niliiiilii)ii  fiirii  frw  yvnn,  ex- 
tcii(llii),' the  SimnlHli  cdikhicsIs  Into  Clillo  under 
Pedro  (If  V'alillvlii,  nnd  ixplorlnff  mid  (icciipylnL' 
otlicr  rcjflonH.  Hut  in  l.'ill,  olil  Imtrcils  (ind 
frcMli  disciintciitH  came  to  n  lieiul  in  ii  plot  wideli 
ixirc  fruit  in  the  iiHniiH»inatlon  of  the  ^fovcrnor, 
tlie  ManiniH  I'i/.arro,  now  past  7<l  yi'ars  of  nac. 
A  joiiiiK  half  caHte  Hon  of  old  Alnuij,'ro  was  in 
Btaiieii  III  tlie  jjoveriiorHliip  liy  tlie  consplmtors, 
mid  when,  the  next  year,  ii  new  royally  (■oininis- 
Bloiied  f;overiior,  Vara  de  CaHtro,  arrifed  from 
Miiain,  yoiiiiK  AlmiiKro  \vaH  mad  en<>u);li  tori'sist 
liini.  (lis  rebellion  was  overcoiiii!  Hpeedily  and 
lie  siilTereil  <leivtli.  Vaea  de  Castro  was  Hiiper- 
iK'dcd  ill  l.'i44  Ii/  a  viceroy,  Hliisco  Nuflez  Vela, 
sent  out  by  tlio  emperor,  Charles  V.,  to  enforce 
tli(!  "  New  Laws,"  lately  framed  in  Hpain,  under 
the  iulluenceof  IjasCasas,  to  jirotect  the  natives, 
by  a  gradual  abolition  of  tiwi  "  repiirtimiuntos  " 
nnd  "  cncomiendas. "  A  rebellion  occtirred,  In 
wliieli  Oon/.alo  I'lzarro  toolt  tlio  lead,  and  tlic 
Spanisli  government  was  forced  to  annul  the 
"New  Laws."  Pizarro,  liowever,  still  refused 
to  submit,  nnd  was  only  overcome  after  a  civil 
war  of  two  years,  which  ended  in  Ills  defeat  nnd 
death.  Tills  closed  the  turlmlent  cnrecr  of  the 
Pizarro  brotlicrs  in  Peru;  liut  tlio  country  did 
not  settle  into  iieace  until  after  some  years. — 
Sir  A.  Helps,  'I'm  SjMinith  Conqiiciit  in  Am.,  bk. 
17-18  (p.  4). 

Also  in:  Vf.  II.  Prcscott,  lliit.  of  the  Conquest 
ofl'ini. 

A.  D.  1539-1541. — Gonzalo  Pizarro's  expe- 
dition to  the  head  waters  of  the  Amazon  and 
Orellana's  voyage  down  the  great  river.  See 
Amazons  liivi.ii. 

A.  D.  1SSO-1816.— Under  the  Spanish  Vice- 
roys.— "  YNHieii  the  President  la  Gasca  had  con 
quered  Gon.salo  Pizarro  and  returned  to  Spain, 
n  peaceful  viceroy  arrivc<l  in  Peru,  sprung  from 
one  of  the  noblest  families  of  tlie  peninsula. 
This  was  Don  Antonio  de  Mendoza.  .  .  .  Don 
Antonio  died  in  1551,  after  a  very  brief  enjoyment 
of  liis  ])owcr;  but  from  tliis  date,  during  the 
whole  period  of  tlie  rule  of  kings  of  the  Aus- 
trian House,  the  Peruvian  Viccroyalty  was  al- 
ways tilled  liy  memlx^rs  of  the  great<,'st  families 
of  Spain.  ...  At  an  immense  distance  from  tlio 
mother  country,  and  ruling  at  one  time  nearly 
the  whole  of  South  America,  including  tlie  pres- 
ent republics  of  Venezuela,  New  Granada,  Kcua- 
dor,  Peru,  Chile,  Uolivia,  nnd  La  Plata,  tlic  court 
of  the  Viceroys  was  surrounded  b^  regal  pomp 
nnd  mngnificence.  .  .  .  Tlie  archbishon  of  Lima 
runt(ed  next  to  the  viceroy,  nnd  filled  his  post 
during  liis  absence  from  tlie  capitnl.  ...  It  was 
not  long  nf ter  the  conquest  before  the  inquisition, 
tliat  fearful  engine  of  the  despotic  power  of 
Spain,  was  established  in  Peru.  .  .  .  The  In- 
dians were  exempted  from  its  jurisdiction  in 
theory,  but  whether,  in  practice,  this  unfortu- 
nate nnd  iiersecutcd  peojile  nlways  escaped  may 
be  considered  as  doubtful.  It  was  only  in  the 
beginning  of  the  present  century,  nnd  sliortly 
before  the  commencement  of  the  wnr  of  inde- 
pendence, that  this  fearful  tribunal  wns  abol- 
ished." Under  the  senseless  government  of 
Pliilip  IT.  the  seeds  of  decay  and  ruin  were 
planted  in  every  part  of  tlie  Spanish  empire. 
"ThouKli  receiviuir  from  the  silver  mines  of 


Peru  nnd  Mexico  the  largest  revenue  of  any 
sovereign  in  l-Iurope,  his  colters  weri^  always 
empty,  and  of  |;!.'),()0(l,(MI()  received  from  Am 
erica  in  mu.'i,  not  one  rial  remained  in  Spain  in 
1500.  .  .  .  Then  followed  I  he  reigns  of  his  wortli- 
iess  descendants  nnd  their  protiigate  ministers; 
and  fast  nnd  lieedlessly  ili<l  they  drive  this  un- 
fortunnt(-  counlry  on  the  high  rond  to  ruin  nnd 

I  loverly.  On  the  establishment  of  llie  Hourlion 
dngsof  Spain  in  1714,  a  iiioreeiiliglileneil  policy 
began  to  show  Itself  in  llu!  various  iiiensures  of 
government;  nnd  the  trade  to  the  colonies,  wliicli 
had  bitlierto  been  contlned  by  Uic.  strictest  mo- 
nopoly, wns  slightly  opened.  At  this  time,  the 
commerce  of  Peru  and  Mexico  was  carried  011  by 
what  was  called  the  'llola,' consisting  of  three 
men-of-war  and  atiout  fifteen  merchant- vessels, 
of  from  4(10  to  1,000  tons.  Kvery  kind  of  mnnu- 
fat'tured  nrticht  of  inerchandiso  was  embarked 
on  board  this  tieet,  so  that  all  the  trading  ports 
of  Kurope  were  interested  In  its  cargo,  nnd  Spain 
itself  sent  (Hit  little  more  than  wines  and  lirnndy. 
The  llotn  sniled  from  ('adiz,  nnd  was  not  allowed 
to  break  bulk  on  any  account  during  the  voyage. 
Arriving  at  Vera  (!ruz,  it  took  in,  for  the  return 
voyage,  cargoes  of  silver,  cocoa,  indigo,  cochi- 
neal, tobncco,  and  sugar;  and  sailed  to  tlic  ren- 
dezvous at  Ilavaiinah,  wliere  it  awaited  the 
galleons  from  Porto  Hello,  with  all  the  riches  of 
Peru.  Tlie  galleons  were  vessels  of  about  500 
tons;  nnd  an  immense  fnir,  which  collected  mer- 
chnnts  from  nil  imrts  of  South  America,  wns 
commenced  at  Porto  Hello  on  their  arrival. " 
About  tlic  middle  of  the  18th  century,  "a 
marked  change  ajipears  to  have  come  over  the 
colonial  policy  of  Spain;  and  the  enlightened 
government  of  the  good  Count  Florida  Blauca, 
who  wns  prime  minister  for  20  years,  introiluced 
a  few  attempts  at  ndministrntive  reform,  not  be- 
fore they  were  needed,  into  tlie  colonial  govern- 
ment. The  enormous  vicevoynlty  of  Peru,  long 
found  to  be  too  large  for  a  single  command, 
was  divided;  and  viceroys  were  appointed  in  La 
Plain  nnd  New  Granada,  wliile  another  royal 
audience  was  established  at  Quito.  The  haughty 
grandees  of  Spain  nlso  censed  to  come  out  to 
Peru;  and  in  tlieir  plnces  prncticnl  men,  who 
hnd  done  gootl  service  ns  captains-general  of 
('liilo,  were  appointed  viceroys,  such  ns  Don 
Mnnucl  Amat,  in  1761,  and  Don  Agustin  Jnure- 
(Itii,  in  1780.  At  last,  Don  Ambroslo  O'Higgins, 
v,lk,..i;"  father  wns  a  poor  Irisli  adventurer,  who 
kept  a  little  retail  shop  in  the  siiuare  at  Lima, 
became  viceroy  of  Peru,  and  wns  created  Mar- 
quis of  Osorno.  .  .  .  Ilis  son,  the  famous  Gen- 
eral O'Higgins,  wns  one  of  the  lilierntors  of 
(Jliile.  O'lliggins  was  followed  in  the  vice- 
royalty  In'  the  Marquis  of  Aviles,  and  in  1806, 
Don  .lose  Abascal,  an  excellent  ruler,  assumed 
the  reins  of  government.  .  .  .  Hut  the  rule  of 
Spain  wns  drawing  to  a  close.  Tlio  successor  of 
Abascal,  General  I'ezuela,  was  the  last  viceroy 
wlio  iieacefully  succeedcid.  .  .  .  Jlany  things 
had  tended  to  lu-epare  the  minds  of  the  Creole 
jiopuintion  for  revolt.  The  pnrtinl  opening  of 
foreign  trnde  by  Florida  Hlancu;  the  knowledge 
of  theirownenslaved  coiulition.  obtained  through 
the  medium  of  tlieir  increasing  intercourse  with 
independent  states;  and,  finally,  the  invasion  of 
the  motlier  country  by  Napoleon's  armies, 
brought  populnr  excitement  in  South  Americ«v 
to  such  a  height  that  it  reiiuired  but  n  spnrk  to 
ignite  the  iutlnmmablc  mnteriais." — C.  U.  31urk- 
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hum,  Hiiiro,  anil  T.imn,  -h.  0.  —  Tho  nntlvcg  of 
Hpaiilsh  (Icscv'iit  liixl  icccivcd  IktdIc  cxaiiiplcN  of 
ri'volt  frmii  the  liicii  I'cnivliiiiH.  "  In  Novi'iii- 
licr.  ITHO,  It  clilcf  iiaiiu'd  TuiiiH!  Aniiirii  ruse  in 
ri'lii'llidii.  I  lis  orlKiiiiil  oliject  whh  to  olitaiii 
ffiiaraiilci'H  for  llii!  dun  ohscrvaiice  of  tlic  laws 
niid  tiK'ir  JiiHt  adiiiliilHtralion.  Hut  wlicu  IiIh 
inodcnili!  d('tiiaii(l.s  were  only  aiiHwcrcd  by  cruel 
tauntH  and  brutal  incnaccK,  lii!  Haw  that  indcpcu- 
dcncu  or  dcutli  \svn\  tlu;  only  alternatives.  Uti 
was  a  descendant  of  tlit*  ancient  uovcrcif^ns,  and 
he  was  proclaimed  Ynca  of  l'er\i.  A  vast  army 
joined  him,  as  if  by  nnt^ic,  and  the  Spanish  do- 
minion was  sluiken  to  its  foundations.  Tho  in- 
surrection all  but  siieceeded,  and  a  doubtfid  war 
was  maintained  for  two  years  and  a  half.  It 
lasted  until  .Inly,  178!l,  ami  the  cruelties  which 
followed  .tj  suppression  were  duo  to  the  cowardly 
terror  of  panic-stricken  tyrant.s.  Tupac  Annini 
ilid  not  sufTer  in  vain.  .  .  .  From  the  cruel 
death  of  the  Yiiea  date  the  feeHiij;s  wldch  re- 
sulted In  tho  independence  of  I'cru.  In  IHlt, 
anotlier  native  chief,  named  Punnicagua,  raised 
the  cry  of  independence  at  CJuzeo,  and  tlie  sons 
of  those  who  fell  with  T>ii)ao  Amaru  flocked  in 
tliousands  to  his  standard.  The  patriot  army 
entered  Arc(|ulpa  in  triumph,  and  was  joined  by 
many  Hpanish  Americans,  including;  tlio  enthusi- 
astic young  poet,  jMelgar.  Untrained  valor  suc- 
cumbed to  discipline,  and  in  March,  IHin,  the 
insurrection  was  stamped  out,  but  with  less 
cruelty  than  disgraced  tlio  Spanish  name  in 
178i).'— The  same.  Pern,  p.  150. 

A.  O.  1579. — The  piracies  of  Drake.  See 
A.MKUi(^v:  A.  I).  1573-1580. 

A.  D.  1776. — Separation  of  the  viceroyalty 
of  Buenos  Ayres.  See  Auoicntink  Ukitiimc: 
A.  1).  1580-1777. 

A.  D.  1820-1826.— The  Struggle  for  Inde- 
pendence.— Help  from  Chile  and  Colombia. — 
San  Martin  and  Bolivar,  the  Liberators. — The 
decisive  battle  of  Ayacucho. — "The  great 
struggle  for  independence  in  the  Spanisli  prov- 
inces of  Soiitii  America  had  been  elsewhere,  for 
the  most  part,  crowned  with  success  before  Vv.ni 
became  the  theatre  for  important  action.  Hero 
tlie  Spaniards  maintained  i)os.scssiou  of  their  last 
stronghold  upon  the  continent,  and,  but  for 
assistance  from  the  neighbouring  independent 
provinces,  there  would  hardly  have  appeared  a 
proup"ct  of  overthrowing  the  viccroyal  govern- 
ment. ...  In  the  montli  of  August,  1820,  inde- 
pendence having  been  cstablislied  in  Chili  [see 
Ciiil.K:  A.  I).  1810-1818J,  an  army  of  between 
4,000  and  5,000  men  was  assembled  at  Valparaiso 
for  the  purpose  of  breaking  up  the  royalist 
strongholds  of  Peru,  and  of  freeing  that  province 
from  tho  dominion  of  Spain.  The  connnand  was 
held  by  General  .lose  de  San  Martin,  the  emanci- 
pator of  Chili,  to  whose  exertions  tlie  expedition 
was  niaiidy  attributable.  S\ich  vessels  of  war  as 
could  be  procured  were  litted  out  and  placed 
under  command  of  Lord  Cochrane.  In  tho 
montli  following,  tlio  whole  force  was  landed 
and  (luartered  at  Pisco,  on  the  Peruvian  coast, 
without  opposition  from  the  royalist  forces, 
which  retreated  to  Lima,  about  100  miles  norlli- 
ward.  An  attempt  at  negotiation  having  failed, 
the  army  of  invasion  was  agaiu  in  moliou  in  the 
montli  of  October.  The  naval  force  aiicliored  off 
Callao,  where,  on  the  iiiglit  of  November  5tli, 
Lord  Cochrane  [afterwards  Lord  DundonaidJ, 
conimaudiug  in  person,  succeeded  in  cutting  out 


and  rapturing  the  Spanish  frigate  Esmerrlda, 
which  lay  under  the  protection  of  the  guns  of  the 
fort,  and  in  company  with  a  number  ol  smaller 
armed  vessels.  This  exploit  is  considered  as  one 
of  the  most  brilliant  achievements  of  the  kind  on 
record.  The  main  body  of  tlu!  Chilian  troojis 
was  transported  to  lliiara,  about  75  miles  north 
of  the  capital.  ...  As  San  Marl  in,  after  sonio 
months'  delay  at  lluara,  advanced  upon  Lima, 
the  city  was  thrown  into  the  utmost  confusion. 
The  Spanish  authorities  found  it  necs.'iry  to 
eva.:;:'\te  the  jjlace.  .  .  .  The  general  |Sai  .Mar- 
tini enterer.  the  city  on  the  12th  of  luly,  1821, 
unaccompanied  by  his  army,  und  ex|)erieiiced 
little  dllllciilty  In  satisfying  the  terrilled  Inliabi- 
tants  as  to  Ids  good  faith  anil  thi;  honesty  of  his 
intentions.  All  went  oil  prosperously  for  the 
cause,  and  on  the  28tli  the  Independence  of  Peru 
was  formally  proclaimed,  amid  the  greatest  ex- 
Idbitiim  of  enthusiasm  on  the  part  of  tin;  poini- 
lace.  Oil  the  ltd  of  the  ensuing  month  San  Alar- 
tin  assumed  the  title  of  I'rotcctor  of  Peru.  No 
important  military  inovementH  took  place  during 
a  considerable  subseiiuent  pi^iod.  The  fortress 
at  Callao  remained  In  possession  of  the  royalists  " 
until  tho  21st  of  September,  when  it  capitulated. 
"Tho  Independent  army  remained  at  I^ima,  for 
tho  most  part  unemployed,  during  a  number  of 
months  subseiiuent  to  these  events,  and  their 
presence  began  to  be  felt  as  a  burden  by  the  in- 
liabltants.  In  April,  1822,  a  severe  reverse  was 
felt  in  the  surprise  and  capture,  by  Cantcriic  [tho 
viceroy],  of  a  very  considerable  body  of  tho 
revolutionary  forces,  at  lea.  ...  An  interview 
took  place  in  the  month  of  .July,  of  this  year 
[1821],  between  the  Protector  and  the  great 
champion  of  freedom  in  South  America,  Holivar, 
then  in  tlie  full  pride  of  success  in  the  northern 
provinces.  The  result  ©f  the  meeting  was  tho 
augmentation  of  tho  force  at  Lima  by  2,000 
Columbian  troops.  During  San  Martin's  abs<;nco 
the  tyranny  of  his  minister,  Monteagudo,  who 
made  the  deputy  prott'ctor,  tlio  Marquis  of  Trux- 
illo,  a  mere  tool  for  the  execution  of  his  private 
projects,  excited  an  outbreak,  which  was  only 
quelled  Iiy  the  arrest  and  removal  of  the  olTend- 
ing  party.  In  the  succeeding  month  the  first 
independent  congress  was  assembled  at  the  capi- 
tal, and  San  Martin,  having  resigned  his  author- 
ity, soon  after  took  his  dep'rture  for  Chili. 
Congress  appointed  a  junta  of  tlirce  ])crsoiis  to 
discharge  tho  duties  of  the  executive.  Under 
this  administration  the  atTairs  of  the  new  repub- 
lic fell  into  great  di.sorder. "  In  .Iiiiie.  182;t,  tho 
Spanish  viceroy  regained  possession  of  Lima,  but 
withdrew  his  troops  from  it  again  a  montli  later. 
Nevertheless,  "all  hopes  of  success  in  the  enter- 
prise of  the  revolution  now  seemed  to  rest  upon 
the  arrival  of  foreign  assistance,  and  this  was 
fortunately  at  hand.  Simon  Holivar,  the  libera- 
tor of  Venezuela,  and  the  most  distinguislicd  of 
the  champions  of  freedom  in  South  America,  had 
so  far  reduced  the  affairs  of  the  recently  consti- 
tuted northern  states  [see  Coi.omwan  St.vtkh: 
A.  D.  1810-1819;  and  1810-18:tOJ  to  order  and 
security,  that  he  was  enabled  to  turn  his  atten- 
tion to  the  distressed  condition  of  the  Peruvian 
patriots.  lie  proceeded  at  once  to  the  scene  of 
action,  and  entered  Lima  on  the  1st  of  September, 
1823.  ...  He  was  received  with  great  rejoicing, 
and  was  at  once  invested  with  supreme  power, 
both  civil  and  military.  ...  In  February,  18?' 
an  insurrection  of  tho  garrison  at  Callao  resu)' 
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in  the  recapture  of  this  important  stronghold  by 
tlie  .Spiiiilanis,  and  a  few  weeks  later  tlie  capital 
shared  the  same  fate.  Tlie  revohitionary  con- 
gress l)r()ke  up,  after  declaring  its  own  dissolu- 
tion anil  the  conlinnation  of  iJolivar's  authority 
as  supreme  dictator.  Tliis  gloomy  state  of  aifairs 
only  served  to  call  forth  the  full  energies  of  tiie 
great  general.  He  had  under  hisconimand  about 
10,01X1  trooi)s,  the  majority  of  whom  were  Co- 
luMibiaus,  stationed  near  I'atavilca.  The  avail- 
able forces  of  the  roy:i.lists  were  at  this  jicriod 
numerically  far  superior  totliose  of  the  patriots." 
An  action  which  did  not  become  general  took 
])I,ice  on  the  plains  of  .luniii,  but  no  decisive  en- 
gagement occurred  until  the  9th  of  December, 

1824,  "w:  en  the  decisive  battle  of  Ayacucho, 
one  of  tlie  most  remarkable  in  its  details  and  im- 
jiortaut  in  its  results  ever  fought  in  South 
America,  gave  a  deathblow  to  Spanish  power  in 
Peru.  The  attack  was  commenced  by  the  royal- 
ists, under  command  of  the  viceroy.  Tiieir 
numbers  very  considerably  exceeded  those  of  the 
patriots,  being  set  down  at  over  9.000,  wliile 
those  of  the  latter  fell  short  of  6,000.  .  .  .  After 
a  single  hour's  hard  lighting,  the  assailants  were 
routed  and  driven  back  to  the  heights  of  Con- 
dorcai;  pii,  where,  jjrevious  to  the  battle,  they 
had  taken  a  position.  Their  loss  was  1,400  in 
killed  and  700  wounded.  The  patriots  lost  in 
killed  and  wounded  a  little  less  than  1,000." 
Before  the  day  closed,  Canterae,  the  viceroy, 
entered  the  jiatriot  camp  and  arranged  the  terms 
of  a  vapitulalion  witli  General  Sucre  —  who  had 
commanded  in  the  battle  and  won  its  honors, 
Bolivar  not  being  present.  "  His  whole  remain- 
ing army  became  i)risoners  of  war,  and  by  the 
terms  of  the  capitulation  all  the  Spanish  forces 
in  Peru  were  also  bound  to  surreuder. "  A  strong 
body  of  Spanish  troops  held  out,  howcv'er,  iu 
Vpper    Peru  (afterwards   Bolivia/  until  April, 

1825,  and  the  royalists  who  had  taken  refuge  at 
Calla(»  endured  with  desperate  obstinacy  a  siege 
which  was  protracted  until  January,  1826,  when 
most  of  theni  had  perished  of  hunger  and  disease. 
"Bolivar  was  still  clothed  with  tlie  powers  of  a 
dictator  in  Peru.  ...  lie  was  anxious  to  bring 
about  the  adoption  by  the  Peruvians  of  the  civil 
code  known  as  the  Bolivian  constitution,  but  it 
proved  generally  unsatisfactory.  Wliile  ho  re- 
mained in  the  country,  it  is  said,  'the  pjople 
overwhelmed  him  with  professions  of  gratitude, 
imd  addressed  him  iu  language  unsuitable  to  any 
being  below  the  Deity.'  A  reaction  tooi:  place 
notwitlistanding,  imd  numbers  were  found  ready 
to  accuse  this  truly  great  man  of  selfish  personal 
limbitiou."  —  II.  Brownell,  XuHh  and  tiouth 
Amerkii :  Peru.  eh.  12-13. 

Also  in:  Earl  of  Duudouald,  Autobioy.  e."  <t 
Seaiimii,  S-qiiel,  eh.  3. — J.  Miller,  Memoirs  of  Gen- 
eral Miller,  eh.  12-27  (r.  1-2).  — T.  Sutcliffe,  .Six- 
teen }'(((;■).  in  Chile  mitl  I'ern,  eh.  2-3. 

A.  D.  1825-1826.— The  founding  of  the  Re- 
publ-'  jf  Bolivia  in  upper  Peru.— The  Bolivian 
Conbcitution.— "  Bolivar  reassembled  the  depu- 
ties of  the  Congress  of  Lower  Peru,  February 
10,  182."i,  and  in  his  message  to  that  body  re- 
signed the  ditiatorship,  adding,  'I  felicitate 
Peru  on  her  being  delivered  from  whatever  is 
most  dreadful  011  earth;  from  war  by  the  victory 
of  Ayacucho,  'ind  from  despotism  by  my  resig- 
natioc.  Pr-  riby  f,,,-  over,  I  entreat  you,  tins 
tremendous  authority,  which  -as  tlie  sepulchre 
of  Home.'    On  the  same  occk     u  he  also  .said; 


'  Mv  continuance  in  this  republic  is  an  absurd 
ancl  monstrous  plicnomenon ;  it  is  tlie  approlirium 
of  Peru ; '  with  otlicr  expressions  equally  strong; 
while  at  the  same  time,  at  the  pressing  solicita- 
tion of  the  Congress,  lie  consented,  notwitlistand- 
ing his  many  declarations  of  reluctance,  to  remain 
at  the  '«ead  of  the  republi'^.  Nothing  could  ex- 
ceed the  blind  submissiveness  of  this  Congress  to 
Bolivar.  After  investing  him  with  dictatorial 
authority  for  another  year,  they  voted  him  a 
grant  of  a  million  of  dollars,  which  he  twice  re- 
fused, -with  a  disinterestedness  that  does  him  the 
greatest  honor.  .  .  .  Liberality  of  feeling,  and 
entire  freedom  from  rapacity  of  spirit,  must 
be  admitted  as  prominent  traits  in  his  char- 
acter. After  continuing  in  sessicn  about  a 
niontli,  the  Congress  came  to  a  resolution,  that 
as  tliey  had  granted  absolute  and  unconditional 
power  to  Bolivar,  in  regard  to  all  subjects, 
whether  legislative  or  executive,  it  was  unneces- 
sary, and  incompatible  with  his  authority,  that 
they  should  continue  to  exercise  their  functions ; 
anii  they  accordingly  separated.  Bolivar,  being 
left  without  check  or  control  in  the  government, 
after  issuing  a  decree  for  installing  a  new  Con- 
gress at  Lima  the  ensuing  year,  departed  from 
Lima  in  jipril,  for  the  purpose  of  visiting  the  in- 
terior provinces  of  Upper  and  Lower  Peru.  .  .  . 
■f  liere  is  reason  to  believe,  that  tlie  flattering  re- 
ception, with  winch  lie  was  greeted  on  this  tour, 
largely  contributed  to  foster  tliose  views  of  am- 
bition respecting  Peru,  which  he  betrayed  in  the 
se(iuel.  Certain  it  is,  at  least,  that  the  extrava- 
gant gratitude  of  tlie  inliabitants  of  Peru,  gave 
him  occasion  to  assume  tlio  task  f  a  legislator, 
and  thus  to  bring  his  political  principles  more 
directly  before  the  world.  Wlien  the  victory  of 
Ayacuclio  left  the  provinces  of  Upper  Peru  free 
to  act,  the  great  cjuesiion  presented  to  tlieir  con 
sideration  was,  wiiether  Upper  Peru  should  be 
united  to  Lower  Peru,  or  reannexed  to  Buetos 
Ayres,  or  constitute  an  independent  state.  Under 
the  auspices  of  the  Liberator  and  of  Sucre  [Boli- 
var's chitf  of  staff],  a  general  assembly  was  con- 
vened at  Chuquisaco  in  August,  1825,  which 
declared  tlie  will  of  the  people  to  be,  that  Upjier 
Peru  should  become  a  separate  republic,  and  de- 
creed that  it  should  be  called  Bolivia  in  honor  of 
the  Liberator.  Here  their  functions  should  prop- 
erly have  ceased,  witli  the  fulfllmeut  of  tlie  ob- 
ject for  wliicli  they  met.  Regardless,  however, 
of  the  limited  extent  of  their  powers,  they  pro- 
ceeded to  exercise  the  authority  of  a  general 
Congress.  Tliey  couferred  tlie  supreme  executive 
powers  on  Boliva-,  so  long  as  he  should  reside 
witliin  the  tenntory  of  tlie  republic.  Sucre  was 
made  captain-general  of  the  army,  with  tlie  title 
of  Grand  JIarshal  of  Ayacucho,  and  his  name 
was  bestowed  uiioi'  the  capital.  Jledals,  statues, 
and  pictures  were  bountifully  and  profusely 
decreed,  in  honor  of  both  Sucre  and  Bolivar. 
To  the  latter  was  voted  a  million  of  dollars,  as 
an  acknowledgment  of  his  preeminent  services  to 
the  country.  With  the  same  characteristic  mag- 
nanimity, which  he  displayed  on  a  like  occasion 
iu  Lower  Peru,  he  reiused  to  accept  the  grant 
for  his  own  benefit,  but  desired  that  it  might  bo 
appropriated  to  purcliasing  the  emancipation  of 
about  a  thousand  negroes  held  in  servitude  in 
Bolivia.  Finallv,  they  solicited  Bolivar  to  pre- 
pare for  the  IU  .v  republic  a  fundamental  code, 
that  should  perpetuate  his  political  principles  in 
the   very  frame  and  constitution  of   the  state. 
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Captivated  by  the  idea  of  crentiiig  a  nation, 
from  its  very  foundation,  Bolivar  consented  to 
undertalie  the  taslj,  if,  indeed,  wliicli  has  been 
confidently  asserted  to  bo  tlie  case,  he  did  not 
liimself  procure  tlic  retiucst  to  be  made.  The 
Liberator  left  Cliuiiuisaca  in  January,  1826,  and 
returned  to  Lima,  to  assist  at  the  installation  of 
tlie  Congress  summoned  to  meet  tliere  in  Feb- 
rUL-y.  He  transmitted  tlie  form  of  a  constitution 
for  1.  -'livia  from  Lima,  accompanied  with  an  ad- 
dross,  bearing  date  May  2.5, 1826.  Of  this  extraor- 
dinary instrument,  we  feel  at  a  loss  to  decide 
in  what  terms  to  speak.  Bolivar  has  again  and 
again  declared,  tliat  it  contains  bis  confession  of 
political  faith.  He  gave  all  the  powers  of  his 
mind  to  its  preparation ;  he  proclaimed  it  as  the 
well-weiglied  result  of  his  a.ixious  meditations. 
.  .  .  This  constitution  proposes  a  consolidated 
or  central,  not  a  federal,  form  of  government; 
and  thus  far  it  is  unobjectionable.  Every  teu 
citizens  are  to  name  an  elector,  whose  tenur-j  of 
offlce  is  four  years.  The  Legislative  power  is  to 
be  vested  in  tlirce  branches,  called  tribunes,  sen- 
ators, and  censors.  Tribunes  are  to  be  elected 
for  four  years,  senators  for  eight,  and  censors  for 
life.  So  complicated  is  the  arrangement  pro- 
posed for  the  enactment  of  laws  by  means  of  this 
novel  logisloture,  and  so  arbitrary  and  unnatural 
the  distribution  of  powers  among  the  .several 
branches,  tliat  it  would  be  impracticable  for  any 
people,  having  just  notions  of  legislative  pro- 
ceedings, to  conduct  public  business  in  the  pro- 
jecteil  mode ;  and  much  more  impracticable  for 
men,  like  the  South  Americans,  not  .it  all  familiar 
with  the  business  of  orderly  legislation.  But 
the  most  odious  feature  in  tlieconst'*ution  relates 
to  the  nature  and  appointmont  o''  the  executive 
authority  It  is  p'  '.'d  in  the  hands  of  a  presi- 
dent, eloL.cd  in  i  lirst  in.nance  by  the  legisla- 
tive body,  lioldii.  his  ollice  for  life,  without 
responsibility  lor  ti  "c's  of  his  administration, 
aM(i  having  t)ie  appoi...tnient  of  his  successor. 
The  whole  pat'onage  of  the  state,  every  appoint- 
ment of  any  importance,  from  the  vice-president 
and  secretaries  of  state  down  to  the  offlcers  of  the 
revenue,  belongs  to  him;  in  him  is  placed  the 
absolute  control  of  all  the  military  force  of  the 
nation,  it  being  at  the  same  time  specially  pro- 
vided, that  a  permanent  armed  force  shall  be 
constantly  maintained.  For  the  mighty  power, 
the  irresistible  influence,  which  this  plar?  imparts 
to  the  executive,  the  only  corresponding  seiiirity, 
assured  to  the  people,  is  the  inviolability  of  per- 
sons and  property.  The  constituent  Congress  of 
Bolivia  assembled  at  Cliuquisaca,  3Iay  25,  1N20, 
and  passively  adopted  the  proposed  constituti'^i 
to  the  letter,  as  if  it  had  been  a  charter  granted 
by  a  sovereign  prince  to  his  subjects,  instead  of 
a  plan  of  government  submitted  to  a  deliberative 
assembly  for  their  consideration.  It  took  effect 
accordingly,  as  the  constitution  of  Bolivia,  and 
was  sworn  to  by  the  peojilc ;  and  General  Sucn 
was  elected  president  for  life  imder  it,  although 
one  of  its  provisions  expressly  re(iuired,  that  the 
president  should  be  a  native  of  Bolivia." — (;. 
Cushing,  lioliritr  niid  the  lioUvidn  CouHtitution 
(N.  A.  jlir..  J<in.  IHIJO). 

A.  D.  1826-1876. — Retirement  of  Bolivar. — 
Attempted  confederation  with  Bolivia  and 
war  with  Chile. — The  succession  of  military 
presidents. — Abolition  of  Slavery. — War  with 
Spain. — "As  Bolivar  .  .  .  w<ib  again  prevailed 
upon  [1826]  by  th'.;  Peruvians  to  accept   the 


dictatorship  of  the  northern  republic,  and  was 
at  the  same  time  President  of  the  United  State.:, 
of  Colombia,  he  was  by  far  the  most  powerful 
man  on  the  continent  of  America.  For  a  time  it 
was  supposed  that  the  balance  of  power  on  the 
southern  continent  was  falling  into  Colombian 
hands.  .  .  .  But  the  power  of  Bolivar,  even  in 
his  own  country,  rested  on  a  tottering  l)asis. 
JIuch  more  was  this  the  case  in  tlie  greater  Vice- 
rojalty.  Tlie  Peruvian  generals,  who  ruled  the 
opinion  of  the  country,  were  incurably  jealous 
of  him  and  his  army,  and  got  rid  of  the  latter  as 
soon  as  they  could  clear  off  the  arrears  of  pay. 
They  looked  upon  the  Code  Bolivar  itself  as  a 
baoge  of  servitude,  and  were  not  sorry  when  the 
domestic  disturbances  of  Colombia  siimmonei! 
the  Dictator  from  among  them  [Sei)tembc.', 
1826].  The  Peruvians,  who  owed  a  her.vy  debt, 
both  in  money  and  gratitude,  to  Colombia,  now 
altogether  repudiated  Bolivar,  his  code,  and  his 
j^vernment ;  and  the  Bolivians  followed  their 
example  by  expelling  Sucre  and  his  Colombian 
troops  (1828).  The  revolution  wliich  expelled 
the  Colombian  element  was  mainly  a  national 
and  military  one :  bat  it  was  no  doubt  assisted 
by  whatever  of  liberalism  existed  in  the  country. 
Bolivar  had  now  shown  himself  in  Colombia  to 
be  the  apostle  of  military  tyranny,  and  he  was 
not  likely  to  assume  anotluir  character  in  Peru. 
The  ascendc.icy  of  Colombia  in  tlie  Penis  was 
thus  of  short  duration;  but  the  peovlf  of  the 
two  Perns  only  exclianged  Colome.an  dictator- 
ship for  that  of  the  generals  of  thcnr  own  nation. " 
— E.  J.  Payne,  IlUt.  of  Euroi,eini  Culonies,  pp. 
290-291.— "A  Peruvian  Congress  met  in  IS'JT, 
after  Qenend  Bolivar  h  id  leturncu  to  Colombia, 
and  elected  Don  Jose  Lamar,  the  leader  of  the 
Peruvian  infaa'cry  at  -  yacucho,  as  President  of 
the  Republic;  bui,  his  defeat  in  an  attempt  to 
wrest  Guayaquil  from  Colombia  led  to  his  fall, 
and  Agustin  Gamarra,  an  Ynca  Indian  of  Cuzco, 
succeeded  him  in  1829.  Alt'iough  successful 
soldiers  scoured  the  presidential  cliair,  the  ad- 
ministration in  tlie  early  days  of  the  Republic 
contained  men  of  rank,  and  others  of  integrity 
and  talent.  .  .  .  General  Gamarra  served  his 
regular  term  of  oflice,  and  ..fter  a  discreditable 
display  of  sedition  lie  was  siiccecded  in  1834  by 
Don  Luis  Jose  Orliegoso.  Tlicn  followed  an  at- 
tempt to  unite  Peru  and  Bolivia  in  a  (\/iitedera- 
tiou.  The  i)lan  was  conceived  by  Don  Andres 
Santa  Cruz,  an  Ynca  Indian  of  liigli  descent, 
who  bad  been  President  of  Bolivia  since  1829. 
Orbegoso  con,niiYed,  and  the  scheme,  which  had 
In  it  some  elements  of  hopefulness  and  success, 
was  carried  out,  but  not  witliout  dei)lora'i;!o 
bloodshed.  The  Peru-Boliviiin  Confederation 
was  divided  into  three  Stat.-s  —  Nortli  Peru, 
.jouth  Peru,  and  Bolivia.  Durin^T  the  ascendancy 
of  Santa  Cruz,  Peru  -njoyed  a  jieriod  of  ..e.ice 
and  prosperity.  But  his  power  (  xcited  the  jeal- 
ousy of  Chile,  and  that  Reim'  lie  united  with 
Peruvian  malcontents,  headed  by  General  Ga- 
marra, to  destroy  it.  A  Chilian  army  lauded, 
and  Santa  Cruz  "was  hopelessly  defeated  in  the 
battle  of  Yungay,  whicli  was  fought  in  the 
Callejon  do  Huayhis,  on  the  banks  of  the  river 
Santa,  on  January  20th,  1h;!9.  A  Congr?ss  as- 
sembled at  the  little  town  of  Iluancayo,  in  the 
Sierra,  whidi  acknowledged  Gamarra  as  Presi- 
dent of  the  Republic,  and  proclaimed  tv  new  Con- 
Nti'ution  on  November  Kith,  18i59.  But  the  new 
state  of  things  was  of  short  duration.     On  the 
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pretext  of  danger  from  tlic  party  of  Santa  Cruz, 
war  WHS  declared  upon  Bolivia,  which  resulted 
ill  the  defeat  of  the  Peruvians  at  the  battle  of 
Yngavi.'iiear  tlie  liaiiks  of  Lake  Titieaca,  on  Xo- 
veinber  aoili,  IHtl,  uiid  the  death  of  Oamarra. 
A  verj'  (liseredital)Ie  period  of  anarchy  ensued, 
(luring  which  Oamarra's  generals  fought  with 
each  other  for  suiiremacy,  which  was  en<led  by 
the  su-'cess  of  another  Indian,  :ind  <m  April  lOtli, 
184.'),  General  Don  Ramon  Caslilla  was  pro- 
claimed Constitutional  "resident  of  Peru.  .  .  . 
Uneducated  and  ignorant,  his  administrative 
merits  were  small,  but  his  linn  and  vigorous 
gri.  p  of  power  secured  for  Peru  long  periods  of 
peace.  ...  At  the  end  of  Castilla's  term  of 
olllcc  General  Echeniipie  succeeded  him ;  but  in 
18.54  Castilla  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  a 
revoluti(m,  and  again  found  himself  in  power. 
A  new  Constitution  was  promulgated  in  1856 ;  the 
tribute  of  the  Indians  and  n.'gro  slavery  were 
abolished,  and  a  grant  of  |1, 710,000  was  voted 
as  compensation  to  tlic  owners  of  slaves.  The 
mass  of  the  people  ceased  to  be  taxed.  The 
revenue  was  entirely  derived  from  sales  of  gtnino, 
cu-stoms  duties,  licences,  and  stamps.  .  .  .  AVhen 
Castilla  retired  from  olUce  in  1863,  he  was  suc- 
ceeded by  General  San  Roman,  an  old  Ynca  In- 
dian of  Puno,  whose  fatl'f:r  had  fought  under 
Pumacagua.  The  Republic  had  then  existed  for 
40  years,  during  which  time  it  had  been  torn  by 
civil  or  external  wars  for  nine  years  and  had  en- 
joyed 31  years  of  peace  and  order.  Very  great 
advances  had  been  made  in  prosperity  during 
the  years  of  jieace.  .  .  .  General  San  Roman 
(lied  in  1863,  his  Vice  President,  General  Pezet, 
was  replaced  [tlirough  a  revolution]  by  Colonel 
Don  Mariano  Ignacio  Prado,  and  a  war  with 
Spain  practically  ended  with  the  repulse  of  the 
Spanish  fleet  from  Callao  on  ^lay  2nd,  1866.  The 
war  was  unjust,  the  jiretext  being  tiie  alleged 
illtrciitment  of  some  Spanish  imniigrants  at  an 
estate  called  Talambo,  in  the  coast  valley  of 
Jeipietepeque,  which  might  easily  have  been  ar- 
ranged by  arbitration.  But  the  success  at  Callao 
aroused  tlie  enthusiasm  of  the  people  and  excited 
strong  patriotic  feelings.  Colonel  Don  Jose 
Rait  a  was  elected  Presi(Tent  of  Peru  on  August 
2iid.  1868,  the  present  Constitution  having  been 
proclaimed  ou  August  3l8t,  1867.  The  Senate 
is  composed  of  Deputies  of  the  Provinces,  witli 
a  property  qualification,  and  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  members  nominated  by  electoral 
colleges  of  provinces  and  districts,  one  member 
for  every  2(),000  inhabitants.  The  district  col- 
leges choose  deputies  to  the  provincial  colleges, 
who  elect  the  representatives  to  Congress.  There 
arc  44  senators  and  110  leprcsentatives.  Execu- 
tive power  is  in  the  hands  of  a  President  and 
Vice-President,  elected  for  four  years,  with  a 
Cabinet  of  five  Ministers.  .  .  .  The  government 
of  (Colonel  Balta  enterei'.  upon  a  career  of  wild 
extravagance,  and  pushed  forward  the  execution 
of  railways  and  ether  public  works  with  feverish 
hcste,  bringing  ruin  upon  the  country.  ...  It 
is  sad  that  a  wretched  military  ouVorcak.  in 
which  the  Pie.sident  was  killed  on  July  26lli, 
1872,  should  have  given  it  a  tragic  termination. 
.  .  .  Ou  August  2ii(l,  1872,  Don  Manuel  Pardo 
became  Constiaitional  President  of  Peru,  lie 
was  the  first  civilian  that  had  been  elected.  .  .  . 
He  came  li-  the  helm  at  a  period  of  great  finan- 
cial dilticulty,  and  he  undertook  a  thankless  Init 
patriotic  task.  ...   Ik  was  the  best  President 


that  Peni  has  ever  known.  When  his  term  of 
office  came  to  an  end,  he  was  peacefully  sic- 
ceeded,  on  August  2n(l,  1876,  by  General  Dtn 
Jlariano  Ignacio  Prado." — C.  R.  Marklmm,  Perr, 
rh.  8. 

A,  D.  1879-1884.— The  disastrous  war  with 
Chile.     See  Chii-b:  A.  D.  1833-1884. 

A.  D.  1886-189^.— Slow  recovery. —  Since  the 
close  of  the  war  with  Chile,  Peru  has  been  slowly 
recovering  from  its  destructive  effects.  General 
Caccres  became  President  in  1886,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded in  1890  by  General  Remigio  Morales 
Berniudez,  whose  term  expires  iu  1894. 

PERUGIA,  Early  history  of.     See  Pekcsia. 
Under  the  domination  of  the  Baglioni.    See 

B.\C1L10NI. 


PERUS,  The  Two.—  Upper  Peru  and  Lower 
Peru  of  the  older  Spanish  viceroyalty  are  repre- 
sented, at  the  present  time,  the  former  by  the 
Republic  of  Bolivia,  the  latter  by  the  Republic 
of  Peru. 

PERUSIA,  The  war  of. —  In  the  second  year 
of  the  triumvirate  of  Octavius,  Antony  and  f ,ep- 
idus,  Antony  being  in  tlie  eust,  his  wife  Fulvia 
and  his  brother  fomented  a  revolt  in  Italy  against 
Octavius,  which  forced  the  latter  for  a  time  to 
quit  Rome.  But  liis  coolness,  wi!,h  the  energy 
and  ability  of  his  friend  Agrippa,  overcame  the 
conspiracy.  The  army  of  the  insurgents  was 
blockaded  in  Perusia  (modern  Perugia)  and  sus- 
tained a  siege  of  several  months,  so  obstinate  that 
the  whole  affair  came  to  be  called  the  war  of 
Perusia.  The  siege  was  distinguished  by  a 
l)eculiar  horror ;  for  the  slaves  of  the  city  were 
deliberately  starved  to  death,  being  denied  food 
and  also  denied  escape,  Kst  the  besiegers  should 
learn  of  the  scarcity  within  t)>e  walls. — C.  Meri- 
vale,  Ilut.  of  Rome,  eh.  27. 

PERUVIAN  BARK,  Introduction  of.  See 
Medical  Science  :  ■'.7tii  Centuuy. 

PERUVIAN  QUIPU.     See  QuiPU. 

PES,  The.    See  F.iot,  The  Roman. 

PESHWA  OF  THE  MAHRATTAS,  The. 
See  India:  A.  D.  1662-1748;  1798-1805;  and 
1816-1819. 

PESO  DE  ORO.    See  Spanish  Coins. 

PESTALOZZI,  and  educational  reform. 
Sec  Education,  Modekn  ;  Refoilms,  &c.  :  \.  D. 
1793-1827. 

♦ 

PESTH  :   A.  D.  1241.— Destruction  by  the 
Mongols.     See  Mongols:  A.  1).  1229-1294. 
A.  D.  1872.— Union  with  Buda.    See  Buda- 

Pestii. 

♦ 

PESTILENCE.     See  Plaoce. 

PETALISM.— A  vote  of  banishment  which 
the  ancient  Syracusans  brought  into  practice  for 
a  time,  in  imitatian  of  the  Ostracism  of  the 
Athenians, —  (see  (Jstuacibm).  The  name  of  the 
citizen  to  be  banished  was  written,  at  Syracuse, 
on  olive-leaves,  instead  of  on  shells,  as  at  Athens. 
Ilencc  the  name,  petalism. — Diodorus,  Ilistoricul 
Library .  Iik.  11,  eh.  26. 

PETER,  Latin  Emperor  at  Constantinople 

(Romania),  A.  D.  1217-1219 Peter  I.  (called 

The  Graat),   Czar  of   Russia,   1089-1725 

Peter  I.,  King  of  Aragon  and  Navarre,  1094- 
1104 Peter  I.,  King  of  Hungary,  1038-1046. 

. .  Peter  II.,  Czar  of  Russia,  1727-1730. .... 
Peter  II.,  King  of  Aragon,  1106-121;: Peter 
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II.,  King  of  Sicily,  1337-1343 Peter  III., 

Czar  of  Russia,  1763 Peter  III.,  King  of 

Aragon,  127(!-128.5;  King  of  Sicily,  1283-128.X 

. . .  .Peter  IV.,  King  of  Aragon,  1336-1387 

Peter  the  Hermit's  Crusade.     See  Crusades: 

A.  D.  1094-1095;  niul  1096-1099 Peter.   See, 

also,  Pedro. 

PETERBOROUGH,  Earl  of,  p.nd  the  siege 
of  Barcelona.     See  Si'ain  :  A.  D.  1705. 

PETERLOO,  Massacre  of.  See  England: 
A.  I).  1816-1820. 

PETrv R'S  PENCE.— King  Ofla,  of  the  old 
English  Kingdom  of  Mcrcia,  procured,  by  iv 
liberal  tribute  to  Rome,  ii  new  archbishopric  for 
Lichlield,  thus  dividing  the  province  of  Ciiutc-- 
bury.  "This  payment  ...  is  probably  the 
origin  of  the  Ilom-feoh,  or  Peter's  pence,  a  ta.\ 
of  a  penny  on  every  hearth,  which  was  collected 
[in  England]  and  sent  to  Rome  from  the  be- 
ginning of  the  tenth  century,  and  was  a  subject 
of  frequent  legislation.  But  the  archiepiscopate 
of  I  ichfleld  scarcely  survived  its  founder." — W. 
Stubbs.  Oinst.  Jlint.  of  Kng.,  ch.  8,  sect.  86  (c.  1). 

PETERSBURG,  Siege  and  evacuation  of. 
See  United  States  of  Am.  :  A.  I).  1864  (June: 
Vkroinia),  (.Iulv:  Vikoinia),  (August:  Vir- 
GiNTA);  1805  (.M.VRCH— April:  Virginia). 

PETERSHAM,  Rout  of  Shays'  rebels  at. 
See  Massachusetts:  A.  I).  1786-1787. 

FETERVARDEIN,  Battle  of  (1716).  See 
IIUNGAUV:  A.  1).  1699-1718. 

PETILIA,  Battle  at.  See  Spartacus,  Ris- 
ing ok, 

PETIT  SERJEANTY.  ^  See  Feudal  Ten- 

PETITION  OF  RIGHT,  The.  See  Eng- 
land. A.  D.  1G3.5-1028;  and  1628. 

PSTITS  MAITRES,  Les.  See  Prance: 
A.  D.  10,50-1651. 

PETR  A,  Arabia.— The  rock-city  of  the  Naba- 
theans.     See  N.vuatheanb. 

PETRA,  Illyricumr  Cssar's  blockade  of 
Pompeius.     See  Uo.v!;-  B.  C.  48. 

PETRA,  Lazica.     See  Lazioa. 

PETROBRUSiynNS.  —  HENRIC7ANS.— 
"The  heretic  who,  for  above  twenty  years,  at- 
tempted a  iX'storation  of  a  simple  religion  iu 
Southern  France,  the  well-known  Pierre  de 
Bruys,  a  native  of  Gap  or  Embrun,  .  .  .  warred 
against  images  and  all  other  visible  emblems  of 
worship ;  he  questioned  the  expediency  of  infant 
baptism,  the  soundness  of  the  doctrine  of  tran- 
substautiation,  and  opposed  i)rayors  for  the  dead ; 
but  he  professed  poverty  for  hinis"lf,  and  would 
have  e(iually  enforced  it  upon  all  the  ministers 
of  the  altar.  He  protest'\l  against  tie  payment 
of  tithes;  and  it  was,  Most  probably,  owing  to 
this  last,  the  most  heino  is  of  all  offences,  that  ho 
was,  towards  1130,  burul  —it''  slow  Are  by  a 
populace  maddened  bj  the  priests,  ui.  St.  Gi'ies, 
on  tlie  Rhone.  .  .  .  Ills  followers  rallied  .  .  . 
and  changed  their  name  of  Petrobrusians  into 
that  of  Ilenricians,  when  the  mantle  of  their  first 
master  rested  on  the  shoulders  of  Henry,  sup- 
posed by  Mo.sheim  [Ec:cles  Hist.,  v.  3]  to  have 
been  an  Italian  Eremite  monk." — L.  Mariotti 
(A.  Gallcnga),  Fnl  DakiiM  a  d  his  Tiini',1,  ch.  1. 

PETROCORII,  The.— A  Gallic  tril)e  cs 
tablished  iu  the  ancient  Perigord,  the  modern 
French  department  of  the  Durdognc. — Napoleon 
III.,  llist.  of  ViTmir.  bk.  3.  ch.  'i,  foot -Hole. 

PETRONILLA,  Queen  of  Aragon,  A.  D. 
1137-1103. 


PETRONIUS  MAXIMUS,  Roman  Em- 
peror (Western),  A.  D.  455. 

PEUCINI,  The.— "The  Peucini  derived 
their  name  from  the  little  island  Pence  (Piczino) 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Danube.  Pliny  (iv.  14) 
spenks  of  them  as  a  German  people  bordering  on 
tlie  Daci.  They  would  thus  stretch  through 
^Moldavia  from  the  Carpathian  IMountains  to  the 
Black  Sea.  Under  the  name  Bastarnu;  they  are 
mentioned  by  Livy  (xl.  57,  58)  as  •  a  powerful 
people,  who  helped  Philip,  king  of  Macedonia, 
in  '.is  wars  with  the  Romans.  Plutarch  ('Life 
of  Paullus  .lEmilius,'  ch.  ix.)  says  they  were  the 
same  as  the  Galatic,  who  dwelt  roimd  the  Ister 
(Danvibe).  If  so,  they  were  Gauls,  which  I^ivy 
also  implies." — Church  and  Brodribb,  Oeog. 
Note.t  to  The  Gcriniini/  of  Tucitn". 

PEUKETIANS.The.     See  (Enotuianb. 

PEUTINGERIAN  TABLE,  The.  -This  is 
the  name  given  to  the  only  copy  which  lias  sur- 
vived of  a  Roman  ollicial  road-chart.  "Tables 
of  this  kind  were  not  maps  in  the  proper  sense  of 
the  term,  but  were  rather  diagrams  drawn  pur- 
posely out  of  proportion,  on  which  the  public 
roads  were  projected  in  a  panoramic  view.  The 
latitude  ami  longitude  and  the  positions  of 
rivers  and  mountains  were  disregarded  so  far  as 
they  might  interfere  with  the  display  of  the 
provinces,  the  outlines  being  flattened  out  to  suit 
tlie  shape  of  a  roll  of  parchment;  but  the  dis- 
tances between  the  stations  were  inserted  in  nu- 
merals, so  that  an  extract  from  the  record  might 
be  used  as  a  supplement  to  the  table  of  mileage 
in  the  road-book.  The  copy  now  remaining  de- 
rives its  name  froiji  Conrad  Peutinger  of  Augs- 
burg, in  whose  library  it  was  found  on  his  death 
in  1547.  It  is  supposed  to  have  been  brought  to 
Europe  from  a  monastery  in  the  Latin  kingdom 
of  Jerusalem,  and  to  have  been  a  copy  taken  by 
some  thirteenth  ceuturj-  scribe  from  an  original 
assigned  to  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century 
or  the  end  01  the  third."" —  C.  Elton,  Oiiijim  of 
Lnglish  Hut.,  ch.  11  ami  plate  7. 

\lso  in:  W.  M.  Ramsay,  Iliat.  Oeog.  of  Asia 
Minor,  pi.  1,  ch.  6. 

PEVENSEY.  — The  landing-place  of  William 
the  Conquerer,  September  28,  A.  1).  lOOo,  when 
he  came  to  win  the  crown  of  England.  See,  also, 
Anderida. 

PFALZ.— PFALZGRAF.— In  German,  the 
term  signifying  Palatine  and  Palatine  Count, 
which  see. 

PH/.CUSEH.  See  Jews:  The  route  of 
the  Exodus. 

PH.,EACIANS,  The.— "We  are  wholly  at  a 
loss  to  explain  the  reasons  that  led  the  Greeks  'i\ 
early  times  .  .  to  treat  the  Pluuacians  [of 
Homer's  Odyssey]  as  a  historical  people,  and  to 
identify  the  Homeric  Scheria  with  the  island  of 
Corcyra  [modern  Corfu].  .  .  .  We  must  .  .  . 
be  content  to  banish  the  kindly  and  hospitable 
Phieacians,  ns  well  as  the  barbarous  Cyclopes 
and  Liestrygones,  to  that  outer  zone  of  the 
Homeric  world,  in  which  everything  was  still 
shrouded  in  a  veil  of  marvel  and  mystery." — 
E.  II.  Bunbury,  Jfi,'<t.  if  Ancient  Oeog.,  ch.  3, 
sect.  3  (I'.  1\ 

PHALANGITES,  The.— The  soldiers  of  the 
Macedonian  phalanx. 

PHALANX,  The  Macedonian.  —  "The 
main  body,  the  phalanx  —  or  ((uadruple  pha- 
lanx, as  it  was  sometimes  calle(i,  to  mark  that 
it  was  formed  of   four  divisions,  each  bearing 
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the  snino  imme  —  prescnt<'(l  a  mass  of  18,000 
men,  which  was  distrihuted,  at  least  by  Alex- 
ander, into  8i.x  brigades  of  3,000  cacli,  formid- 
al)le  in  its  aspect,  am!,  on  ground  suited  to 
its  operations,  irresistible  in  its  attacks.  The 
phaiangite  soldier  wore  tlie  usu'd  defensive 
armour  of  the  Greek  lieavj-  infantry,  helmet, 
breast-jilate,  and  greaves;  and  almost  the  whole 
front  of  his  person  was  covered  with  the  long 
shield  ealle'*  the  aspis.  His  weapons  were  a 
sword,  lon^  enough  to  enable  a  man  in  the  sec- 
ond rank  to  reach  an  enemy  who  had  come  to 
close  (|uarters  with  the  comrade  "ivho  stood  be- 
fore him,  and  the  celebrated  spear,  known  by 
the  Macedonian  name  sarissa,  four  ami  twenty 
feet  lor.,  ■  The  sarissa,  when  couched,  ))rojected 
eighteen  feet  in  front  of  the  soldier,  and  the 
space  between  the  ranks  was  such  that  those  of 
the  second  rank  were  fifteen,  those  of  the  third 
twelve,  those  of  the  fourth  nine,  those  of  the 
tiftli  si.\.  and  those  of  the  si.xth  three  feet  in  ad- 
vance of  the  first  line:  so  that  the  man  at  the 
head  of  the  tile  was  gimrdcd  on  each  side  by  the 
points  of  si.\  spears.  Tlic  ordinary  depth  of  the 
phalanx  was  of  sixteen  ranks.  The  men  who 
stood  too  far  behind  to  use  their  sarissas,  and 
wlio  therefore  kept  them  raised  until  they  ad- 
vanced to  fill  a  vacant  place,  still  added  to  the 
pressure  of  the  mass.  As  the  clHoacy  of  the 
phalanx  de|)ended  on  its  compactniis,  and  this 
again  on  the  uniformity  of  its  movements,  the 
greatest  care  was  taken  to  select  the  best  soldiers 
for  the  foremost  and  hindmost  ranks  —  the 
frames,  as  it  were,  of  the  engine.  The  bulk  and 
core  of  the  i)halaux  consisted  of  Macedonians; 
but  it  was  composed  in  part  of  foreign  troops." 
— ('.  Thirl  wall,  IIM.  of  Greece,  eh.  48. 

PHALARIS,  Brazen  bull  of.—  Epistles  of. 
— I'halaris  is  said  to  have  been  a  rich  man  who 
made  himself  tyrant  of  the  Greek  city  of  Agri- 
gentum  in  Sicily,  abo\it  570  B.  C,  and  who  dis- 
tiugu'shed  himself  above  all  others  of  his  kind 
by  his  cruelties.  lie  .seems  to  have  been  espe- 
cially infamous  in  early  times  on  account  of  his 
brazen  bull.  "This  piece  of  mechanism  was 
hollow,  and  sufliciently  capacious  to  contain  one 
or  more  victims  enclosed  within  It,  to  perisli  in 
tortures  when  the  metal  was  heated:  the  cries  of 
tliese  suficring  prisoners  passed  for  the  roarings 
of  t  lie  animal.  The  artist  was  named  Perillus, 
and  is  said  to  have  been  himself  the  first  person 
burnt  in  it  by  order  of  the  despot." — G.  Grote, 
IfiKt.  of  Greece,  pt.  2,  ch.  4\i. — At  a  later  time 
Phalaris  was  represented  as  having  been  a  man 
of  culture  and  letters,  and  certain  Epistlrs  were 
ascribed  to  him  which  most  scholars  now  .-egard 
as  forgeries.  The  famous  treatise  of  Pentley  is 
thought  to  have  settled  the  question. 

PHALERUM.    See  Piu.kus. 

PHANARIOTS,  The.— "  The  reduction  of 
Constantinople,  in  1453,  was  mainly  achieved  by 
the  extraordinary  exploit  of  Mahomet  II.  in 
transporting  his  galleys  from  the  Bosphorus  to 
the  interior  of  the  harbour,  by  dragging  them 
(.ver  land  from  Dolma  Bactche,  and  again  launch- 
ing them  opi>osite  to  the  quarter  denominated 
the  Phanar,  from  a  lantern  suspended  over  the 
gate  which  there  communicates  with  the  city. 
The  iiiliabitanis  of  this  district,  either  from 
terror  or  treachery,  are  said  to  have  subsequently 
ihrown  ojien  a  passage  to  the  conqueror;  and 
Jlahoiuet.  .'is  a  remunemtion,  assigned  them 
for  their  residence  this  portion  of  Constantinople, 


which  has  since  continued  to  be  occupied  by  the 
Patriarch  and  the  most  distinguished  families  of 
the  Greeks.  It  is  onlj',  however,  within  the  last 
century  and  a  halt  that  the  Phanariots  have  at- 
tained any  distinction  beyond  that  of  merchants 
and  bankers,  or  that  their  name,  from  merely 
designating  their  residence,  has  been  used  to  in- 
dicate their  diplomatic  employments." — Sir  J.  E. 
Tenuent,  Hist,  of  Modern  Greece,  ch.  12  {c.  2). 

Also  in:  E.  A.  Freeman,  The  Ottoman  Power 
in  Europe,  ch.  4. — J.  Samuelson,  Jloumania,  Pant 
and  PriKint,  ch.  13,  sect.  3-7. 

PHARAOH,  The  title.— The  title  Pharaoh 
which  was  given  to  the  kings  of  ancient  Egypt, 
"appears  on  the  monuments  as  piraa,  'great 
house,'  the  palace  in  which  the  king  lived  being 
used  to  denote  the  king  himself,  just  as  in  our 
own  time  the  '  porte  '  or  gate  of  the  palace  has 
become  synonymous  with  tlie  Turkish  Sultan." — 
A.  H.  Sayce,  Fresh  Light  from  the  Ancient  Monu- 
ments, ch.  3. 

PHARAOHITES.    See  Gypsies, 

PHARISEES,    The.    See   Cuasidim;    and 

SADUtCKKS. 

PHARSALIA,  Battle  of.     See  Rome:  B.  C. 

48. 

PHELPS'  AND  GORHAM'S  PUR- 
CHASE.    See  Nkw  Youk:  A.  D.  1786-1799. 

PHERiE. — A  town  in  ancient  Thessaly  which 
acquired  an  evil  fame  in  Greek  history,  during 
tlie  fourtli  century,  B.  C,  by  the  power  and  the 
cruelty  of  the  tyrants  who  ruled  it  and  who  ex- 
tended their  sway  for  a  time  over  the  greater 
part  of  Thessaly.  ^  Jason  and  Alexander  were 
the  most  notorious  of  the  brood. 

PHILADELPHIA,  Asia  Minor.— The  city 
of  Philadelphia,  fouuded  by  Attains  Philadel- 
phus  of  Pergamura,  in  eastern  Lydia,  not  far 
from  Sardes,  was  one  in  which  Christianity 
flourislied  at  an  early  day,  and  which  prospered 
for  several  centuries,  notwithstanding  repeated 
calamities  of  earthquake.  It  was  the  last  com- 
munity of  Greeks  in  Asia  Minor  which  retained 
its  independence  of  the  Turks.  It  stood  out  for 
two  generations  in  the  midst  of  the  Seljouk 
Turks,  after  all  around  it  had  succumbed.  The 
brave  city  wns  finally  taken  by  the  Ottoman 
sultan,  B'iyczid,  or  Bajazet,  about  1390.  The 
Turks  then  gave  it  the  name  Alashehr. — G.  Pin- 
lay,  Hist,  of  the  Byzantine  and  Greek  Empires, 
bk.  4,  ch.  2,  sect.  4  (r.  2). 


PHILADELPHIA,  Penn. :  A.  D.  1641.— 
The  first  settlement,  by  New  Haven  colonists. 
SeeNEw  Jeiisey:  A.  I).  1640-1655. 

A.  D.  1682-1685. — Penn's  founding  of  the 
city.     See  Pennsylvania:  A.  I).  1682-1685. 

A.  D.  1686-1692.  — Bradford's  Press.  See 
PiiiNTiNO  AND  the  Press:  A.  D.  1535-1709. 

A.  D.  1701.— Chartered  as  a  city.  See  Penn- 
sylvania. A.  D.  1701-1718. 

A.  D.  1719-1729. — The  first  newspapers. — 
Franklin's  advent.  See  Puintino:  A.  D.  1704- 
1729. 

A,  D.  I76S'— Patriotic  self-denials.— Non- 
importation agreements.  See  United  States 
OF  Am,  :  A.  I).  1764-1767. 

A.  D.  1774.— The  First  Continental  Con- 
gress. See  United  States  of  Am.  :  A.  D.  1774 
(Septe.mbeu),  and  (Sepvember — October). 

A.  U.  1775.— Reception  of  the  news  of  Lex- 
ington and  Concord.  See  United  States  or 
Am.  :  .' .  U.  1775  (April — June). 
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A.  D.  177s.— The  Second  Continental  Con- 
gress. See  United  States  ok  Am.  :  A.  D.  1775 
(jIay— August). 

A.  D.  1777.— The  British  army  in  the  city. 
— Removal  of  Congress  to  York.  See  United 
States  of  Am.  :  A.  D.  1777  (January — I)eci:m- 

BEU). 

A.  D.  1777-1778.— The  gay  winter  with  the 
British  in  the  city. — The  Battle  of  the  Kegs. 
—The  Mischianza.— "The  year  1778  fouiiil  tnc 
British  at  Philadelphia  in  smig  quarters,  unem- 
barrassed by  the  cares  of  the  field,  and,  except  for 
occasioual  detachments,  free  from  other  military 
duties  than  the  necessary  details  of  garrison  life. 
The  trifling  affairs  that  occurred  during  the  re- 
mainder of  the  season  served  rather  as  a  zest  to  the 
pleasures  which  engaged  them  than  as  a  serious 
occupation.  .  .  .  No  sooner  were  they  settled  in 
their  winter-ijuarters  than  the  English  set  on  foot 
scenes  of  ga'  *"  '."lat  were  long  remembered, 
and  often  w'  legret,  l)y  the  younger  part  of 
the  local  g..  ,ry.  ...  Of  all  the  band,  no  one 
seems  to  havu  created  such  a  pleasing  impression 
or  to  have  been  so  long  admiringly  remembered 
as  Andre.  His  name  in  our  own  days  lingered 
on  the  lips  of  every  aged  woman  whose  youth 
had  seen  her  a  belle  in  the  royal  lines.  .  .  .  Tlio 
military  feats  about  Philadelphia,  in  the  earlier 
part  of  1778,  were  neither  numerous  or  impor- 
tant. Howe  aimed  at  little  more  than  keeping  a 
passage  clear  for  the  country-people,  within  cer- 
tain bounds,  to  come  in  with  marketing.  The 
incident  known  as  the  Battle  of  the  Kegs  was 
celebrated  by  Hopkinson  in  a  veiy  amusing  song 
that,  wedded  to  the  air  of  Maggy  Lander,  w.is 
long  the  favorite  of  the  American  military  vocal- 
ists ;  but  it  hardly  seems  to  have  been  noticed  at 
Pliiladelphia  until  the  whig  version  came  in. 
The  local  newspapers  say  that,  in  January,  1778, 
a  barrel  floating  down  the  Delaware  being  taken 
up  by  some  boys  exploded  in  their  hands,  and 
killed  or  maimed  one  of  them.  A  few  days 
after,  some  of  the  trauaports  flred  a  few  guns  at 
several  other  kegs  that  appeared  on  the  tide; 
but  no  particular  notice  of  tlie  occurrence  was 
taken.  These  torpedoes  were  sent  down  in  the 
hoi)e  that  they  would  damage  the  shipping." 
When  Howe  was  displaced  from  the  command 
and  recalled,  his  olBcers,  among  whom  he  was 
very  popular,  resolved  "to  commemorate  their 
esteem  for  him  bv  an  entertainment  not  less  novel 
than  splendid.  This  was  the  famous  Mischianza 
[or  Meschianza]  of  the  18th  of  Slay,  1778;  the 
various  nature  of  which  is  expressed  by  its 
name,  while  its  conception  is  evidently  taken 
from  Lord  Derby's  fOte  champfitre  at  The  Oaks, 
June  9th,  1774,  on  occasion  of  Lord  Stanley's 
marriage  to  the  Duke  of  Hamilton's  daughter. 
.  .  .  The  regatta,  or  aquatic  procession,  in  the 
Mischianza  was  suggested  by  a  like  pageant  on 
the  Thames,  June  23rd,  1775.  ...  A  mock 
tournament — perhaps  the  first  in  America  — 
was  a  part  of  the  play." — W.  Sargent,  Life  of 
Major  John  Andre,  eh.  9. 

Also  in:  J.  T.  Scharf  rnd  T.  Westcott,  Hist, 
of  Philadelphia,  ch.  17  (i\  1).  —A.  H.  Wharton, 
Through  Colonial  Doorirays,  eh.  3. 

A.  D.  1778.  —  Evacuation  by  the  British. 
See    United   States   of    Am.  :    A.    D.    1778 

(JtTNE). 

A.  D.  1780-1784. —  Founding  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Bank  and  the  Bank  ofNorth  America. 
See  Money  .A.ND  Banking:  A.  D.  1780-1784. 


A.  D.  1787. —  The  sitting  of  the  Federal 
Constitutional  Convention.  See  United 
Stat.;s  of  Am.  :  A.  I).  1787. 

A.  D.  1876.— The  Centennial  Exhibition. 
See  United  States  of  Am.  :  A.  D.  1870. 

PHILADELPHIA,  Tenn.,  Battle  at.    See 

United  States  of  A.m.  :  A.  D.  180;t  (Octoiieii 
— Dkce-MUEU  :  Tennessee). 

PHILADELPHIA  LIBRARY  COM- 
PANY. See  I.,iiiiiAuiES,  JIoDEKN:  United 
States  of  Am. 

PHILIP,  Roman  Emperor,  A.  D.  244-249. 
. . .  .Philip,  King  of  Macedon,  The  ascendancy 
in  Greece  of.    See  Gueece:  B.  C.  ;i.*)9-:;.")S,  and 

3.57-330 Philip,  King  of  the  Pokanokets, 

and  his  war  with  the  English.  See  New  Eng- 
land: A.  D.  1071-1075,  to  1070-1078 Philip, 

King  of  Sweden,  1112-1118 Philip  (called 

The  Bold),  Duke  of  Burgundy,  1303-1404 

Philip  (called  The  Good),  Duke  of  Burgundy, 

1418-1407 Philip  I.  King  of  France,  lOOO- 

1108 Philip  II.  (called  Augustus),  King  of 

France,  1180-1223 Philip  II.,  King  of  the 

Two  Sicilies,  1. '5.54-1. ■)98;  Duke  of  Burgundy, 
1.5.5.5-1.598;  King  of  Spain,  1.5.50-1.598;  King  of 

Portugal,  1.580-1,598 Philip  III.  (called  The 

Bold),  King  of  France,   1270-128.5 Philip 

III.,  King  of  Spain,  Portugal  and  the  Two 

Sicilies,  and  Duke  of  Burgundy,  1598-1021 

Philip  IV.  (called  The  Fair),  King  of  France, 

128.5-1314 Philip  IV.,  King  of  Spain,  1021- 

1065;  King  of   Portugal,  1021-1040 Phili" 

v..  King  of  France  and  Navarre,  1310-1322. 

Phihp  v..   King  of   Spain  (first  of    the 

Spanish-Bourbon    line),     1700-1740 Philip 

VI.,  King  of  France  (the  first  king  of  the 
House  of  Valois),  1328-13.50. 

PHILIPHAUGH,  Battle  of  (1645).  See 
Scotland:  A.  I).  1044-1045. 

PHILIPPI,  The  founding  of.— Philip  of 
JIaccdonia  in  350  B.  C.  took  from  the  Thasians 
the  rich  gold-mining  district  of  Pungoeus,  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Strymon  on  the  border  of 
Thrace,  and  settled  a  colony  there  in  what 
afterwards  became  the  important  city  of  Philippi. 
— C.  Thirlwall,  Hist,  of  Greeee,  ch.  42. 

PHILIPPI,  Battles  of  (B.  C  42).  See 
Rome:  B.  C.  44-42. 

PHILIPPI,  •West  Va.,  B-attle  of.  See 
United  St.vtes  of  Am.  :  A.  I).  1801  (June — 
July:  AVest  Vikginia). 

PHILIPPICS  OF  DEMOSTHENES, 
The.    See  GnEECE:  B.  C.  3,57-336,  and  351-348. 

PHILIPPICUS,  Roman  Emperor  (East- 
ern), A.  I).  711-713. 

PHILIPPOPOLIS,  Capture  of,  by  the 
Goths.     See  Goths:  A.  I).  244-251. 


PHILIPSBURG:  A.  D.  1644.— Taken  by 
the  French.     See  Okumany:  A.  I).  1043-1644. 

A.  D.  1648.  — Right  of  garrisoning  secured 
to  France.     See  Geumany:  A.  D.  1048. 

A.  D.  1676. — Taken  from  Fran'-.e  by  the 
Imperialists.  See  Netiiekl.vnds  (Holl.vnd): 
A.  D.  1074-1678. 

A,  D.  1679. — Given  up  by  France.  See  Nime- 
ouEN,  Peace  of. 

A.  D.  1734.  —  Siege  and  reduction  by  the 
Frencu.     SccFkaNce:  A.  D.  1733-1735. 


PHILISTINES,  The.— "One  small  nation 
alone,  of  all  which  dwelt  on  the  land  claimed  by 
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Israel,  ponnancntly  refused  to  amalgamnto  itself 
with  tlic  circuinclsed  peoples,  —  niimely  tlic  un- 
circumcised  Pliilistiiies.  Tliey  occupied  tlie  lota 
whicliouglit  to  have  been  cotKiuered  by  Dun  and 
Simeon,  mid  had  five  principal  cities,  Gaza, 
Askelon,  Aslidod,  Oath  ami  Eliron,  of  which  the 
three  llrst  are  on  the  sea-coast.  Ashdod  and 
Oaza  were  places  of  great  strength,  capable  of 
long  resisting  the  efforts  of  Egyptian  ami  Greek 
warfare.  Tlie  Philistines  cannot  liave  been  a 
populous  nation,  but  tliey  were  far  more  ad- 
vanced in  the  arts  of  ])eace  and  war  than  tlie 
Hebrews.  Their  position  commanded  the  laud- 
tratllc  between  Egypt  aud  Canaan,  and  gave  them 
access  to  the  sea;  hence  perhaps  their  wealth 
and  comparatively  advanced  civilization.  Some 
learned  men  give  credit  to  an  account  in  San- 
choniallion,  that  they  came  from  Crete."  They 
gave  fheir  name  to  Palestine. — F.  AV.  New- 
man, Hint,  of  the  Hebrew  Moniirchy,  ch,  2. — 
"Where  the  Philistines  came  from,  and  what 
they  origii.ally  weie,  is  not  clear.  That  they 
moved  up  the  coa.st  from  Egypt  is  certain;  that 
tliey  came  from  Kaphtor  is  also  certain.  Hut  it 
by  no  means  follows,  as  some  argue,  tlint  Kaph- 
tor aud  Egj-pt  are  file  same  region.  ...  It  ap- 
pears more  .safe  to  identify  Kaiditor  with  "  Crete. 
"  Hut  to  have  traced  the  Philistines  to  Crete  is  not 
to  have  cleared  up  their  origin,  for  early  Crete 
was  full  of  tribes  from  both  east  and  west.  .  .  . 
Take  tlicni  as  a  wliole,  and  t!:-  I'hilistines  appear 
a  Semitic  peoiile." — George  Adam  Smith,  Ilia- 
torical  llcoij.  of  tlie  Holy  Liind,  ch.  9. 

Also  in  ;  Dean  Stanley,  Iject'a  on  tlie  Ifist.  of 
theJcwinh  Church,  led.  10.— H.  Ewald,  llUt.  of 
lunul,  bk.  2,  sect.  3.  —  See,  also,  Jews:  The  Con- 
quest OK  C.\N.\.\N,  aiul  after. 

PHILOCRATES,  The  Peace  of.  See 
GliEKCE:  B,  V.  ;jr)7-3!i6. 

PHLIUS,  Siege  of.— Phlius,  the  chief  city 
of  the  small  mountain  state  of  Phliasia,  in  the 
nortlieastern  corner  of  Peloponnesus,  adjoining 
Argos  aud  Arcadia,  made  an  heroic  effort  ■<.  C. 
380,  to  maintain  its  liberties  against  SiJu'ta. 
Under  a  valiant  leader,  Delphion,  it  endured  a 
siege  which  It'sted  more  than  an  entire  year. 
When  forced  to  surrender,  in  the  end,  it  was 
treated  with  terrible  severity  by  the  Spart.in 
king,  Agcsilaus. — E.  Curtius,  Hist,  of  Greece,  bk. 
5,  ch.  5. 

PHOCiEANS,  OR  PHOKjEANS,  The.— 
"The  citizens  of  Phoca,'a  had  been  the  last  on 
the  coast-line  of  Ionia  [.see  Asi.\  Minoh:  The 
Greek  Colonies]  to  settle  down  lo  a  condition 
of  tranquillity.  They  had  no  building-ground 
but  a  rocky  peninsula,  where  they  found  so  little 
space  over  wliich  to  spread  at  their  ease  that  this 
very  circumstance  made  them  a  thorough  peo;-  ^c 
of  sailors.  In  accordance  with  their  local  situa- 
tion they  had  turned  to  the  waters  of  the  Pontus, 
established  settlements  on  the  Dardanelles  ami 
the  Hlack  Sea,  aud  taken  part  in  the  trade  with 
Egypt.  Here  Iiowever  they  were  unable  to  hold 
their  own  by  the  side  of  the  Milesians,  .  .  .  and 
the  Phocieans  accordingly  saw  themselves 
obliged  to  look  westward  and  to  follow  tlie 
direction  of  Ohalcidian  navigation.  ...  It  was 
thus  that  the  Ionian  Phocivans  came  into  the 
western  sea.  Being  forced  from  the  first  to  ac- 
custom themselves  lo  long  and  distant  voyages, 
instead  of  the  easy  summer  trips  of  the  other 
nuiritime  cities,  they  became  notably  bold  and 
heroic  sidlors.     They  began  where  the  rest  left 


off ;  they  made  voyages  of  discoverv  into  regions 
avoided  by  otliers;  they  remained  at  sea  even 
when  the  skies  already  showed  signs  of  approach- 
ing winter  and  the  observation  of  the  stars  be- 
came difHcult.  They  built  their  ships  long  and 
slim,  in  order  to  increase  their  agility ;  their  mer- 
chant vessels  were  at  the  same  time  men-of-war. 
.  .  .  They  entered  those  parts  of  the  Adriatic 
which  most  abound  in  rocks,  and  circumnavi- 
gated tlie  islan<Is  of  the  Tyrrhenian  sea  in  spite 
of  the  Carthaginian  guard-ships;  they  sought 
out  the  bays  of  Campania  and  the  mouths  of  the 
Tiber  and  Arnus;  they  proceeded  farther,  past 
the  Alpine  ranges,  along  the  coast  as  far  as  the 
mouth  of  the  Uhodanus,  and  finally  reached 
Iberia,  with  whose  rich  treasures  of  precious 
metals  they  had  first  become  acquainteil  on  tlio 
coast  of  Italy.  .  .  .  During  the  period  when 
Ionia  began  to  be  hard  pressed  by  the  Lydians, 
the  Phoca?ans,  who  had  hitherto  contented  them- 
selves with  small  commercial  settlements,  in  tlieir 
turn  proceeded  to  the  foundation  of  cities  in 
Gaul  and  Iberia.  The  mouth  of  the  Rhodanus 
[the  Uhone]  was  of  esiiecial  importunce  to  them 
for  the  purposes  of  land  and  sea  trade.  .  .  . 
JIassalia  [modern  Marseilles],  from  the  forty-fifth 
Olympiad  [B.  J.  GOO]  became  a  fl.\ed  seat  of 
Hellenic  culture  in  the  land  of  the  Celts,  despite 
the  hostility  of  the  piratical  tribes  of  Liguria 
and  th<!  Punic  fleet.  Large  fisheries  were  estab- 
lished on  the  shore;  and  the  stony  soil  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  the  city  itself  was  con- 
verted into  vine  and  olive  plantations.  Tlie 
roads  leading  inland  were  made  level,  which 
brought  the  products  of  the  country  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Rhone;  and  in  the  Celtic  towns 
were  set  up  mercantile  establishments,  which 
collected  at  JIassalia  the  loads  of  British  tin,  of 
inestimable  value  for  the  manufacture  of  copper, 
while  wine  and  oil,  as  well  as  works  of  art,  par- 
ticularly copper  utensils,  were  supplied  to  the 
interior.  A  totally  new  horizon  opened  for  Hel- 
lenic inquiry." — E.  Curtius,  Hist,  of  Greece,  bk. 
2,  ch.  3.— See,  also,  Asi.v  Minou:  B.  C.  734-539. 

PHOCAS,  Roman  Emperor  (Eastern),  A.  D. 
602-(ilO. 

PHOCIANS,  The.     See  Piioki.vns. 

PHOCION,  Execution  of.  See  Greece: 
B.  C.  321-313. 

PHOCIS :  B.  C.  357-346.— Seizure  of  Del- 
phi.— The  Ten  Years  Sacred  War  with 
Thebes. — Intervention  of  Philip  of  Macedon. 
— Heavy  punishment  by  his  hand.  See  Greece: 
B.  C.  357-336. 

♦ ■ 

PHCENICIANS  :  Origin  and  early  history. 
— Commerce.— Colonies. —  "The  traditions  of 
the  PliU'uicians  collected  at  Tyro  itself  by  Hero- 
dotus .  .  .  ;  those  of  the  inhabitants  of  South- 
ern Arabia  preserved  by  Stiabo;  and,  finally, 
tliosc  still  current  in  Babylonia  during  the  first 
cenluries  of  the  Christian  era,  when  the  Syro- 
Chaldee  original  of  tlic  book  of  "Nabathiean 
Agriculture  '  was  revised — all  agree  instating 
that  the  Canaanites  at  first  lived  near  the  Cusli- 
ites,  their  brethren  in  race,  on  the  banks  uf  the 
Erythra'an  Sea,  or  Persian  Gulf,  on  that  portion 
of  the  coast  of  Bahrein  designated  El  Katif  on 
our  modern  maps  of  Arabia.  Pliny  speaks  of  a 
land  of  Canaan  in  this  neiglibourhood,  in  his 
time.  .  .  .  According  to  Trogus  Pompeius,  the 
Canaanites  were  driven  from  their  first  settle- 
ments by  earthquakes,  and  then  journeyed  to- 
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wards  Southern  Syria.  The  traditions  preserved 
in  '  Nabathiuun  Agriculture '  state,  on  tlie  con- 
trary, that  they  were  violently  expelled,  in  con- 
sequence of  a  quarrel  with  the  Cushite  inoniirchs 
of  Babylon  of  the  dynasty  of  Ninirod;  and 
this  is  also  the  account  given  by  the  Arabian 
historians.  .  .  .  The  entry  of  the  Canaanites  into 
Palestine,  and  their  settlement  in  the  entire  coun- 
try situated  between  the  sea  and  the  valley  of 
.Jordan,  must  ...  be  placed  between  the  period 
when  the  twelfth  dynasty  governed  Egypt  and 
that  when  the  Elaraito  king,  Cliedorlaomer, 
reigned  as  suzerain  over  all  the  Tigro-Euplirates 
basin.  This  brings  us  appro.\iinately  between 
2400  and  2300  B.  C.  .  .  .  The  Sidonians  formed 
tlie  first  settlement,  and  always  remained  at  the 
head  of  the  Phcenician  nation,  which,  at  all  per- 
iods of  its  history,  eveu  when  joined  by  other 
peoples  of  the  same  race,  called  itself  l)()th  '  Ca- 
naauite'and  'Sidonian.'.  .  .  The  Greek  name, 
Phtrnicians,  of  unknown  origin,  must  not  be  ap- 
plied to  the  whole  of  the  nations  of  the  race  of 
Canaan  who  settled  in  Southern  Syria;  it  be- 
longs to  the  Canaanites  of  the  sea  coast  (mly,  who 
were  always  widely  separated  from  the  others. 
Pha'uicia,  in  both  classical  history  and  geog- 
raphy, is  merely  that  very  narrow  tract  of 
land,  hemmed  in  by  mountauis  and  sea,  extend- 
ing from  Aradua  on  the  north  to  the  town  of 
Acco  on  the  south." — P.  Leuormant,  Manual  of 
Ancient  Hist,  of  the  East,  bk.  6,  eh.  1. — "  Renau 
sums  up  the  evidence  when  he  says:  'The 
greater  number  of  modern  critics  admit  it  as 
demonstrated,  that  the  primitive  abode  of  the 
Pluenicians  must  be  placed  on  the  Lower  E\i- 
phrates,  in  the  centre  of  the  great  commercial 
and  maritime  establishments  of  tlie  Persian  Gulf, 
confoiTiiably  to  the  unanimous  witness  of  an- 
tiquity.' The  date,  the  causes,  and  the  circum- 
stances of  the  migration  are  involved  in  equal  ob- 
scurity. Tlie  motive  for  it  assigned  by  Justin  is 
absurd,  since  no  nation  ever  undertook  a  long  and 
difflcult  migration  on  account  of  an  earth(iuake. 
If  we  may  resort  to  conjecture  we  should  be  in- 
clined to  suggest  that  the  spirit  of  adventure 
gave  the  first  impulse,  and  tliat  afterwards  the 
unexampled  facilities  for  trade,  which  the  Sledi- 
terrnnean  coast  was  found  to  possess,  attracted  a 
continuous  fiow  of  inunigrants  from  the  sea  of 
the  Kising  to  that  of  the  Setting  Sun." — G. 
liawlinson.  The  Stofy  of  Phanicia.  ch.  2. — The 
same,  IIi»t.  of  Vhivnicia,  ch.  3. — "The  cam- 
paigns which  the  Pharaohs  undertook  against 
Syria  and  the  land  of  the  Euphrates  after  the 
expulsion  of  tlie  Shepherds  could  not  leave  these 
cities  [Sidon  and  others]  unmoved.  If  the  Ze- 
luar  of  the  inscriptions  of  Tuthmosis  III.  is 
Zoniar  (Simyra)  near  Aradus,  and  Aratluitu  is 
Aradus  itself,  the  territories  of  these  cities  were 
laid  waste  by  thS  king  in  his  sixth  campaign 
(about  the  year  l.WO  B.  C);  if  Arkatu  is  Arka, 
south  of  Aradus,  this  place  mast  have  been  de- 
stroyed ill  his  fifteenth  campaign  (about  the  year 
1570  B.  C).  Sethos  I.  (1140-1400  B.  C.)  sub- 
dued the  land  of  Limanon  (i.  e.  the  region  of 
Lebanon),  and  caused  cedars  to  be  felled  tlii;re. 
One  of  ills  inscriptions  mentions  Zor,  i.  e.  Tyre, 
among  the  cities  conquered  by  him.  Tho  son 
and  successor  of  Sethos  I.,  Ramses  II.,  also 
forced  his  way  in  the  first  decad';s  of  the  four- 
teenth century  as  far  as  the  coasts  of  the  Plieni- 
cians.  At  the  mouth  of  the  Nalir  el  Kelb,  be- 
tween Sidon  und  Berytus,  the  rocks  on  the  coast 
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display  the  memorial  which  he  caused  to  be  sot 
up  in  the  second  and  third  year  of  his  reign  in 
honour  of  the  successes  obtained  in  this  region. 
In  the  fifth  year  of  his  reign  Ramses,  with  tlrj 
king  of  the  Clietii,  defeats  the  king  of  Aratlni  in 
tlie  neighbourhood  ot  Kadeshu  on  the  Orontes, 
and  Ramses  III.,  about  the  year  1310  B.  C,  men- 
tions beside  the  Chela  who  attack  Egypt  the 
people  of  Arathu,  by  which  name  in  the  one  case 
as  in  the  other,  may  be  meant  the  warriors  of 
Aradus.  If  Arathu,  like  Aratluitu,  is  Aradus, 
it  follows,  from  the  position  which  Ifamses  II. 
and  III.  give  to  the  princes  of  Arathu,  that 
beside  tlie  power  to  which  the  kingdom  of  the 
Ilittites  had  risen  about  the  middie  of  the  fif- 
teenth century  B.  C,  and  which  it  maintained 
to  the  end  of  the  fourteenth,  the  Phenician  cities 
had  assumed  an  independent  position.  The  suc- 
cesses of  the  Pharaohs  in  Syria  come  to  an  end 
in  the  first  decades  of  the  fourteenth  century. 
Egypt  makes  peace  and  enters  into  a  con- 
tract of  marriage  with  the  royal  house  of  the 
Clieta.  .  .  .  The  overthrow  of  the  kingdom  of 
the  Ilittites,  which  succumbed  to  the  attack  of 
the  Amorites  soon  after  the  year  1300  B.  C, 
must  have  had  a  reaction  on  the  cities  of  tlie 
Phenicians.  Expelled  Ilittites  must  liave  been 
driven  to  the  coast-land,  or  have  fied  thither,  and 
in  tlie  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century  the  suc- 
cesses gained  by  the  Hebrews  who  broke  in  from 
the  East,  over  the  Amorites,  the  settlement  of  the 
Hebrews  on  the  mountains  of  the  Amorites  [see 
Jkws:  Conquest  of  Can,\an],  must  again  have 
thrown  the  vanquished,  i.  e.  tlie  fugitives  of  this 
nation,  towards  tlie  coast.  With  tliis  retirement 
of  the  older  strata  of  the  population  of  Canaan 
to  tlie  coast  is  connected  the  movement  whicli 
from  this  pericd  emanates  from  tlie  coasts  of  tli<! 
Phenicians,  and  is  directed  towards  the  islands  of 
the  Mediterranean  and  the  ^Egean.  It  is  true 
that  on  this  subject  only  the  most  scanty  state- 
ments and  traces,  only  the  most  legendary  tra- 
ditions have  come  down  to  us,  so  that  we  can 
ascertain  these  advances  only  in  tue  most  waver- 
ing outlines.  One  hundred  miles  to  the  west  off 
the  coast  of  Phenicia  lies  tlie  island  of  Cyprus. 
.  .  .  The  western  writers  state  that  before  the 
time  of  the  Trojan  war  Belus  had  conquered  and 
subjugated  the  island  of  Cyprus,  and  that 
Citiuin  belonged  to  Belus.  The  victorious  Belus 
is  the  Baal  of  the  Phenicians.  The  date  of  the 
Trojan  war  is  of  no  importance  for  tlie  settle- 
ment of  tlie  Phenicians  in  Cyprus,  for  this  state- 
ment is  found  in  Virgil  only.  More  important  is 
the  fact  that  the  settlers  brought  the  Babylonian 
cuneiform  writing  to  Cyprus.  .  .  .  The  settle- 
ment of  the  Sid(mians  in  Cyprus  must  tlierefore 
have  taken  place  before  the  time  in  which  tho 
alphabetic  writing,  i.  e.  the  writing  sjiecially 
known  as  Phenician,  was  in  use  in  Syria,  and 
lience  at  the  latest  before  1100  B.  C.  .  .  .  In  the 
beginning  of  the  tenth  century  B.  C.  the  cities  of 
Cyprus  stood  under  the  supremacy  of  tlie  king 
of  Tyre.  The  island  was  of  extraordinary 
fertility.  The  forests  furnished  wootl  for  sliip- 
building ;  tlie  mountains  conci-al'.'d  ricli  veins  of 
the  metal  which  has  obtaiind  the  name  of  copper 
from  this  island.  Hence  it  was  a  very  valuable 
acquisition,  an  essential  streugtheiiing  of  the 
])ower  of  Sidon  in  tlu;  older,  and  Tyre  in  the 
later  period.  ...  As  early  as  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury B.  C.,  we  may  regard  the  Plienician  cities 
as  the  central  points  of  a  trade  braucliiug  cast  and 
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west,  which  must  linvo  been  niiRmrntod  by  the 
fact  lliat  they  conveyed  not  only  i,ro(liicts  of  the 
Syrian  liinil  to  the  fiii|)hriites  iind  the  Nile,  but 
coulil  also  ciirrv  the  goods  which  they  obtained  in 
exchanse  in  fl^ypt  t"  Babylonia,  and  what  they 
obtained  beyond  the  Kuphrates  to  Egypt.  At 
the  same  time  the  fabrics  of  Habylon  and  Egypt 
ron.scd  them  to  tmnlation,  and  called  forth  an 
Irdnstry  among  the  Plienicians  which  wo  see  pro- 
ducing woven  stuffs,  vessels  of  clay  and  metal, 
ornanients  and  weapons,  and  becoming  pre-emi- 
nent ill  the  colouring  of  stuffs  with  the  luiuor  of 
the  purple-fish  which  arc  fo\ind  on  the  Phenician 
coasts.  Tills  industry  required  above  all  things 
metals,  of  which  Habylonia  and  Egypt  were  ho 
less  in  need,  and  when  the  purple-nsh  of  their 
own  coasts  were  no  longer  sullicient  for  their 
extensive  dyeing,  cohmring-mattcr  had  to  be  ob- 
tained. Large  quantities  of  these  tish  produced 
a  proportionately  small  amount  of  the  dye. 
Copper-ore  \ya8  found  in  C^-prus,  gold  in  the 
island  of  Tliasos,  and  purple-tish  on  the  coasts  of 
llellas.  When  the  fall  of  the  kingdom  of  the 
Hittitcs  and  the  overthrow  of  the  Amorite 
princes  in  the  soutli  of  Canaan  augmented  the 
numbers  of  the  population  on  the  coast,  these 
cities  were  no  longer  content  to  obtain  those 
possessions  of  the  islands  by  merelj'  landing  and 
making  c.xchonges  with  the  inhabitants.  Inter- 
course with  somi-barbarous  tribes  must  be  pro- 
tected by  the  sword.  Good  harbours  were 
needed.  .  .  .  Thus  arose  protecting  forts  on  tlie 
distant  islands  and  coasts,  which  received  the 
ships  of  the  native  land.  ...  In  order  to  obtain 
the  raw  material  necessary  for  their  industry  no 
less  than  to  carry  off  the  surplus  of  population, 
the  Phenicians  were  brought  to  colonise  Cyprus, 
Uhodes,  Crete,  Tlieri.',  flfelos,  Oliarus,  Samo- 
thrace,  Imbros,  Lemnos  ind  Thasos.  In  the  bays 
of  Laconia  and  Argos,  in  the  straits  of  Eubcea, 
purple-fisli  were  found  in  extraordinary  (juan- 
tities.  .  .  .  We  may  conclude  that  the  Phenicians 
nuist  liave  set  foot  on  Cyprus  about  the  year 
1250  B.  C,  and  on  the  islands  and  coasts  of  llel- 
las about  the  year  1200  B.  C.  Thucj'dides  ob- 
serves tliat  in  ancient  times  the  Phenicians  had 
occupied  the  promontories  of  Sicily  and  the 
small  islands  lying  around  Sicily,  in  order  to 
carry  ou  trade  with  the  Sicels.  Diodorus  Sicu- 
lus  tells  us  that  when  the  Phenicians  extended 
their  trade  to  tlie  western  ocean  they  settled  in 
the  Island  of  Melite  (Malta),  owing  to  its  situa- 
tion in  the  middle  of  the  sea  and  excellent  har- 
bours, in  order  to  have  a  refuge  for  their  ships. 
...  On  Sardinia  also,  as  Diodorus  tells  us,  the 
Phenicians  planted  many  colonics.  The  moun- 
tains of  Sardinia  contained  iron,  silver,  and  lead. 
.  .  .  The  legend  of  the  Greeks  makes  Heracles, 
i.  e.  Baal  Jlelkarth,  lord  of  the  whole  West. 
As  a  fact,  the  colonics  of  the  Phenicians  went 
beyond  Sardinia  in  this  direction.  Their  first 
colonics  on  the  north  coast  of  Africa  appear  to 
have  been  planted  where  the  chore  rur.s  out 
nearest  Sicily;  Hippo  was  apparently  regarded 
as  the  oldest  colony .  In  the  legends  of  the  coins 
mentioned  above  Hippo  is  named  beside  Tyre 
and  C:itium  as  a  daughter  of  Sidon.  .  .  .  Ityke 
(atak,  settlement,  Utlca),  on  the  mouth  of  the 
Bagradas  (Mcdsherda),  takes  the  next  place  after 
this  Hippo,  if  indeed  it  was  not  founded  before 
It.  Aristotle  tells  us  that  t'le  Phenicians  stated 
that  Ityke  was  built  287  years  before  Carthage, 
and  Pliny  maintains  that  Ityke  was  founded  1,1 78 


years  before  bis  time.  As  Carthago  wa.s  founded 
in  the  year  848  B.  C.  [see  CAuniAdK]  Itvke, 
accordinir  to  Aristotle's  statement,  was  built  in 
the  year  has  B.  C.  With  this  tlio  stotemcnt  of 
Pliny  agrees.      He  wrote    in    the  years  53-77 

A.  I). ,  and  therefore  be  places  the  foundation  of 
Ityke  in  the  year  1126  or  1100  B.  (;.  About  the 
.same  time,  i.  e.  about  the  year  1100  B.  C,  the 
Phenicians  had  already  reached  much  further  to 
the  west.  .  .  .  When  their  imdertakings  suc- 
ceeded according  to  their  desire  and  they  liad  col- 
lected great  treasures,  they  resolved  to  traverse 
the  sea  beyond  *ho  pillars  of  Heracles,  which  is 
called  Oceanus.  First  of  all,  on  their  passage 
through  those  pillars,  they  founded  updna  penin- 
sula of  Europe  a  city  winch  they  called  Gadeira. 
.  .  .  This  foundation  of  Gadcs,  which  on  the  coins 
is  called  Gadir  and  Agadir,  i.  e.  wall,  fortitication, 
the  modern  Cadiz,  and  without  doubt  the  most 
ancient  city  in  Europe  which  has  preserved  its 
name,  is  said  to  have  taken  place  in  the  year  1100 

B.  C.  If  Ityke  was  founded  before  1100  B.  C. 
or  about  that  time,  we  have  no  reason  to  doubt 
the  founding  of  Gades  soon  after  that  date. 
Hence  the  ships  of  the  Phenicians  would  have 
reached  the  ocean  about  the  time  when  Tiglath 
Pilesar  I.  left  the  Tigris  with  his  army,  trod  the 
north  of  Syria,  and  looked  ou  the  Mediter- 
ranean."—M.  Duncker,  The  History  of  Antiquity, 
bk.  'A,  ch.  3  (p.  3). — "The  typical  Plundcian  col- 
ony was  only  a  trading  station,  inhabited  by 
dealers,  who  had  not  ceased  to  be  counted  as 
citizens  of  the  parent  State.  ...  In  Phrpnicia 
itself  the  chief  object  of  public  interest  was  the 
maintenance  and  extension  of  foreign  trade. 
The  wealth  of  the  country  depended  on  the 
profits  of  the  merchants,  and  it  was  therefore 
the  interest  of  the  Government  to  encourage  and 
protect  the  adventures  of  the  citizens.  Unlike 
the  treasures  or  curiosities  imported  by  the  fleets 
of  royal  adventurers,  Phrenician  imjiorts  were 
not  intended  to  be  consumed  within  the  country, 
but  to  be  exchanged  for  the  most  part  for  other 
commodities.  The  products  of  all  lands  were 
brought  to  market  there,  and  the  market 
people,  after  supplying  all  their  own  wants  in 
kind,  still  had  commodities  to  sell  at  a  profit  to 
the  rest  of  the  world.  The  Government  did  not 
seek  to  retain  a  monopoly  of  tliis  profit;  on  the 
contrary,  private  enterprise  secmis  to  have  been 
more  untranuiielled  than  at  any  time  before  the 
present  century.  But  individuals  aud  the  State 
wore  agreed  in  desiring  to  retain  a  monopoly  of 
foreign  traffic  as  against  the  rest  of  the  world, 
hence  the  invention  of  '  Phoenician  lies '  about 
the  dangers  of  the  sea,  and  the  real  dangers 
which  '  Tyrian  seas  '  came  to  possess  for  naviga- 
tors of  any  other  nation.  .  .  .  Phcenician  traders 
were  everywhere  first  in  the  field,  and  it  was 
easy  for  them  to  persuade  their  barbarous  cus- 
tomers that  foreigners  of  any  other  stock  were 
dangerous  and  should  be  treated  as  enemies. 
Tlicy  themselves  relied  more  on  stratagem  than 
on  open  warfare  to  keep  the  seas,  which  they 
considered  their  own,  free  from  otber  navigators. 
.  .  Silver  and  gold,  wool  and  purple,  couches 
inlaid  with  ivory,  Babylonish  garments  and 
carpets,  unguents  of  all  sorts,  female  slaves  and 
musicians,  arc  indicated  by  the  comic  poets  as 
forming  part  of  the  typical  cargo  of  a  Phrcni- 
cian  merchantman,  the  value  of  whicli  ia  many 
cases  would  roach  a  far  higlier  figure  than  a 
small  ship-owner  or  captain   could  command. 
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As  a  conscq\icnce,  n,  good  deal  of  banking  or 
money-lending  business  was  done  by  the  wealthy 
members  of  tlio  great  Corporation  of  Merchants 
and  Sliip-owners.  The  I'lKeniciuns  liad  an  evil 
reputation  witli  the  other  nations  of  the  SFediter- 
rancan  for  slmrp  iimctices,  ami  the  custom  of 
lending  money  at  interest  was  considered,  of 
coiirse  wrongly,  a  Pluenician  invention,  though 
it  is  possible  that  they  led  the  way  in  the  general 
substitution  of  loans  at  interest  for  the  more 
primitive  use  of  antiehretic  pledges.  .  .  .  To 
tlie  Greeks  the  name  Ph(rnician  seems  to  have 
called  up  the  same  sort  of  association  as  those 
which  still  cling  to  the  name  of  Jew  in  circles 
which  make  no  boast  of  tolerance;  and  it  is 
probable  enough  that  the  first,  like  the  second, 
great  race  of  wandering  traders  was  less  scru- 
pulous in  its  dealings  with  aliens  than  compa- 
triots. ...  So  far  as  the  Punic  race  may  be 
supposed  to  have  merited  its  evil  reputation,  one 
is  tempted  to  accoimt  for  the  fact  by  the  char- 
ac'cr  of  its  principal  staples.  All  the  products 
of  all  the  countries  of  the  world  circulated  in 
PliQjnician  mercliautmcn,  but  tlie  two  most  con- 
siderable, and  most  profitable  articles  of  trade  in 
wliicli  they  dealt  were  himian  beings  and  the 
precious  metals.  The  Pluenicians  were  tlie 
slave-dealers  and  the  moneycliangers  of  tlie  Old 
World.  And  it  is  evident  that  a  branch  of  trade, 
winch  necessarily  follows  the  methods  of  piracy, 
is  less  favourable  to  the  growtli  of  the  social 
virtues  than  the  cultivation  of  the  ground,  the 
domestication  of  animals,  or  ^he  arts  and  manu- 
factures by  wl.'ch  tlio  products  of  nature  are 
applied  to  new  and  varied  uses.  Compared  with 
the  trade  in  slaves,  that  in  metals  —  gold,  silver, 
copper  and  tin  —  must  seem  innocent  and  meri- 
torious; yet  the  experience  of  ages  seems  to 
show  tliat,  somehow  or  other,  mining  is  not  a 
moializing  industry.  .  .  .  Sidon  was  famous  in 
Homer's  time  for  copper  or  bronze,  and  Tyre  in 
Solomon's  for  bronze  (the  '  brass '  of  the  Author- 
ized Version);  and  the  Phaniicians  retailed  the 
work  of  all  other  metallurgists  as  well  as  their 
own,  as  they  retailed  the  manufactures  of  Egypt 
and  Babylonia,  and  the  gums  and  spices  of 
Ara1)ia.  .  .  .  Two  things  are  certain  with  regard 
to  tlie  continental  commerce  of  Europe  before 
tlio  written  history  of  its  northern  countries  be- 
gins. Tin  and  amber  were  conveyed  by  more 
than  one  route  from  Cornwall  and  the  Xorth  Sea 
to  Jlediterraneau  ports.  In  tlie  latter  case  the 
traders  proceeded  up  the  Rhine  and  the  Aar, 
along  the  Jura  to  the  Rhone,  and  thence  djwn  to 
Jlarscilles;  and  also  across  the  Alps,  by  a  track 
forking  off,  perhaps  at  Grenoble,  into  the  valley 
of  the  Po,  and  so  to  the  Adriatic.  .  .  .  Apart 
from  the  Phamieian  sea  trade,  Cornish  tin  was 
conveyed  partly  by  weter  to  Armorica  and  to 
Marseilles  tlirough  the  west  of  France;  but  also 
to  tlio  cast  of  England  (partly  overland  by  the 
route  known  later  as  the  Pilgrims'  Way),  and 
from  the  east  of  Kent,  possibly  to  the  seat  of  the 
amber  trade,  as  well  as  to  a  route  through  tl.o 
c  St  of  France,  starting  fro'u  the  sliort  Dover 
crossing." — E.  J.  Simcox,  Priiiiitire  Cinlizdti'ms, 
i'.  1,  ;;;'•  397-102. — "  The  epigraphic  te.vts  lei't  us 
by  the  Phaniicians  are  too  sliort  and  dry  to  give 
us  any  of  those  vivid  glimpses  into  the  past  that 
the  historian  loves.  When  we  wish  to  make  the 
men  of  Tyre  and  Sidon  live  again,  when  we  try 
to  see  tlicni  as  tliey  moved  in  those  seven  or 
eight  centuries  during  which  they  v.ere  suprtme 


in  the  Mediterranean,  we  have  to  turn  to  tho 
Greeks,  to  Herodotus  and  Homer,  for  the  de- 
tails of  our  picture;  it  is  in  tlieir  pages  that  wo 
are  told  how  these  eastern  traders  made  them- 
selves indispensable  to  the  half-savage  races  of 
Europe.  .  .  .  The  Pluenicians  carried  on  their 
trade  in  a  leisurely  way.  It  consisted  for  the 
most  part  in  exclianging  their  manufactured 
rt-ares  for  the  natural  produce  of  tlie  countries 
they  visited;  it  was  in  conformity  with  tlie  spirit 
of  the  time,  and,  although  it  inspired  ('  strust,  it 
was  regular  enough  in  its  methods.  S  ories  told 
by  both  Homer  and  Herodotus  show  hem  to  us 
as  abductors  of  women  and  children,  but  in  the 
then  state  of  the  world  even  deeds  like  those 
described  would  soon  be  forgotten,  and  after  a 
time  the  faithless  traders  would  be  readmitted 
for  the  sake  of  the  wares  they  brought.  .  .  . 
Seeing  how  great  theii  services  were  to  tiic  civili- 
zation of  Greece  and  Rome,  and  how  admirable 
were  those  virtues  of  industry,  activity,  and 
splendid  courage  that  they  brought  to  their 
work,  how  is  it  that  the  classic  writers  speak  of 
the  Pluenicians  with  so  little  sympathy?  and 
why  does  the  modern  historian,  in  spite  of  his 
breadth  and  freedom  from  bias,  find  it  dilllcult 
to  treat  them  even  with  justice  ?  It  is  because, 
in  spite  of  their  long  relations  with  tliem,  tho 
|)eoples  of  Greece  and  Italy  never  learnt  to  really 
know  the  Phccnicians  or  to  understand  tlieir  lan- 
guage, and,  to  answer  the  second  question,  be- 
cause our  modern  historians  are  hardly  better 
informed.  Between  Greece  and  Rome  on  the  one 
hand  and  Phcenicia  anil  Cartilage  on  the  other, 
there  was  a  barrier  whicli  was  never  beaten 
down.  They  traded  and  fought,  but  they  never 
concluded  a  lasting  and  cordial  peace;  they 
made  no  effort  to  comprehend  each  other's  na- 
ture, but  retained  their  mutual,  ignorant  antipa- 
thy to  the  very  end.  .  .  .  Tliat  full  justice  has 
never  been  done  to  the  Phoiuieians  is  partly  their 
own  fault.  They  were  moved  neither  by  the 
])assion  for  truth  nor  by  that  for  beauty;  they 
cared  only  for  gain,  and  tlianks  to  the  condition 
of  the  world  at  the  time  they  entered  upon  the 
scene,  they  could  satisfy  that  lust  to  the  full.  In 
the  barter  trade  they  carried  on  for  so  many  cen- 
turies the  advantage  must  always  have  been  for 
the  more  civilized,  and  the  PlKcnicians  used  and 
abused  that  advantage.  Tyre  and  Sidon  aciiuired 
prodigious  wealth;  the  minds  of  their  people 
were  exclusively  occupied  with  tlie  useful ;  they 
were  thinking  always  of  the  immediate  profit  to 
tliemselves  in  every  transaction;  and  to  sucli  a 
people  the  world  readily  denies  justice,  to  say 
nothing  of  indulgence.  .  .  .  Xo  doubt  it  may  be 
said  that  it  was  quite  without  their  goodwill 
that  tlie  Phajnicians  helped  other  nations  to  shako 
off  barbarism  and  to  supply  themselves  with  the 
material  of  civilized  life.  That,  of  course,  is 
true,  but  it  does  not  diminish  the  importance  of 
the  result"  obtained  throug!'.  their  means.  PI103- 
nicia  appropriated  for  herself  all  the  inventions 
and  recipes  of  the  old  eastern  civilizations  and 
by  more  tlian  one  happy  discovery,  and  especially 
by  tlie  invention  of  tlie  alphabet,  she  added  to 
the  value  of  the  treasure  thus  accumulated. 
Whether  she  meant  it  or  not,  she  did,  as  a  fact, 
devote  lier  energies  to  the  dissemination  of  all  ihis 
precious  knowledge  from  the  very  day  on  which 
she  ent'Tcd  into  relations  witli  those  tribes  on  the 
Grecian  islands  ami  on  the  continent  of  Europe 
which  were  as  jet  strangers  to  political  life. 
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...  At  tho  timn  of  tliclr  Rrentcst  expftnslon,  flic 
triio  I'lKi'iilciaiiH  iiiiinlxTccI,  at  the  viTy  most,  a 
few  liumlrccis  of  tlioH8an(l.s.  It  was  with  such 
scanty  nuintKTH  that  they  contrived  tr)  Iw  present 
everywhere,  to  construct  ports  of  refuse  for  their 
fillips,  factories  for  llieir  mereliants  and  ware- 
houses for  their  jfoods.  Tliese  '  Enifliali  of  an- 
tl(|iiity,'as  tliey  Imve  been  so  well  called,  tipheld 
their  power  Iiy  ineiins  very  similar  to  those  em- 
ployed liy  Knijiand,  who  has  suceeedcd  for  two 
centuries  iti  holding  to)?ether  lier  vast  colonial 
empire  by  a  handful  of  soldiers  and  a  huge  fleet 
of  ships.  Tlie  great  difTerence  lies  in  the  fact 
that  'I'yre  maile  no  attempt  to  siibjugato  and 
govern  the  nations  she  traded  with."— O.  Perrot 
and  ('.  ('liipiez.  Hint,  of  AH  in  Phivnii'iit,  v.  3, 
<■/(.  (1.  —  The  nseendancy  among  PIm'nician  cities 
passed  at  some  early  day  from  Sidon  to  Tyre, 
and  tlie  decline  of  the  former  has  Ijeen  ascribed 
to  an  attack  from  the  Philistines  of  Ascalon, 
whieli  occurred  about  1250  or  1200  H.  C.  But 
thee.\plaimtion  seems  questionable. —  O.  Uawlin- 
Bon,  J/i»l.  cf  P/io'iiiciii,  ch.  14. — See  TvHK. 

Coinage  and  Money.    See  Jio\i;y  and  Bank- 
lN(i:  1'm(i;ni(IA. 

B.  C.  850-538. — Subjection  to  Assyria  and 
Babylonia. — .Vbout  850  B.  C.  "  the  military  ex- 
peditions of  the  Assyrians  began  to  reach  South- 
ern Syria,  and  Pluenician  independence  seems  to 
have  been  lost.  We  cannot  I)e  sure  that  the  sub- 
mission was  continuous;  but  from  t.'ie  middle  of 
the  idnth  till  past  the  middle  of  the  eighth  cen- 
tury there  occur  in  tlie  contemporary  monuments 
of  Assyria  plain  indications  of  PlioBnic'aii  sub- 
jection, whiio  there  is  no  evidence  of  resistance 
or  revolt.  .  .  .  Atiout  B.  C.  743  the  passive  sub- 
mission of  Pluenicia  to  the  Assyrian  yoke  began 
to  be  exchanged  for  on  impatience  of  it,  and  fre- 
quent elTorts  were  made,  from  this  date  till 
Nineveh  fell,  to  re-establisli  PhoBnician  indepen- 
dence. These  elTorts  for  the  most  part  failed ; 
but  it  is  not  impro'iable  that  (inally,  amid  the 
trouliies  under  wliidi  the  Assyrian  empire  suc- 
cumbed, success  crowned  the  nation's  patriotic 
t  ..■rtions,  and  autonomy  was  recovered.  .  .  . 
Scarcely,  however,  had  Assyria  fallen  when  a 
new  enemy  appeared  upon  the  scene.  Nechoh 
of  Egypt,  about  B.  0.  008,  conquered  the  whole 
tract  between  his  own  borders  and  the  Euphrates. 
Pluenicin  submitted  or  was  rc('jce(l,  and  re- 
mained for  three  years  an  i..gyptian  dependency. 
Nebuchadnezzar,  in  B.  C.  005,  after  liis  defeat 
of  Nechoh  at  Carchemish,  added  Phtcnicia  to 
Babylon;  and,  thougli  Tyro  revolted  from  him 
ei^lit  years  latter,  15.  C.  598,  and  resisted  for 
thirteen  years  all  his  attempts  to  reduce  her,  yet 
at  length  she  was  compellid  to  submit,  and  tlie 
Babylonian  yoke  was  firmly  fixed  on  the  entire 
Pho'iiician  people.  It  is  not  quite  certain  tliat 
tliey  (lid  not  .sliake  it  oil  upon  the  death  of  tlit 
great  Babylonian  king;  but,  on  tlie  whole,  prob- 
ability is  in  favour  of  their  having  remained 
subject  till  the  conquest  of  Babylon  by  Cyrus, 
B.C.  ,538."— G.  \\a.\y\msaix,  Mannal  of  Ancient 
Jlint.,  Iih.  1,  ])t.  1,  sect.  0.— "It  appears  to  have 
been  only  a  few  years  after  Nebuchadnezzar's 
triumphant  campaign  against  Neco  that  renewed 
troubles  broke  out  in  Syria.  Pluenicia  revolted 
u  der  the  leadcrdiip  of  Tyre;  and  about  the 
same  time  .TeUoiakim,  the  .Jewish  king,  having 
obtained  a  promise  of  aid  from  the  Egyi)tians, 
renounced  his  allegiance.  Upon  tliis,  iu  his 
seventh  year  (B.  C.  5U8),  Nebuchadnezzar  pro- 


ceeded once  more  into  Palestine  ot  the  head  of  a 
vast  army,  composed  partly  of  his  allies,  the 
Medes,  partly  of  his  own  subjects.  He  first  in- 
vested Tyre ;  but  finding  that  city  too  strong  to 
bo  taken  by  assault,  he  left  a  portion  of  his  army 
to  continue  the  siege,  while  he  himself  pressed 
forward  against  Jerusalem.  .  .  .  The  siege  ot 
Tyre  was  still  being  pressed  at  the  date  of  the 
second  investment  of  Jerusalem.  .  .  .  Tyre,  if 
it  fell  at  the  end  of  its  thirteen  years'  siege,  must 
have  been  taken  in  tlie  very  year  which  followed 
the  capture  of  Jerusalem,  B.  C.  585.  ...  It  has 
been  quesiloned  whether  the  real  Tyre,  the 
i.sland  city,  actually  fell  on  this  occasion  (Ilecren, 
As.  Nat.  vol.  11.  p.  11,  E.  T. ;  Kcnrick,  Phivnicia, 
|).  300),  chiefly  because  Ezekiel  says,  about  B.  C. 
570,  that  Nebuchadnezzar  had  '  received  no 
wages  for  the  service  tliat  ho  served  against  it.' 
(Ezek.  xxix.  18.)  But  this  passage  may  be 
understood  to  moan  that  ho  had  had  no  sufficient 
wages.  Bcrosus  expressly  stated  that  Nebuchad- 
nezzar reduced  all  Plia>nicia. " —  Tho  same.  Five 
Great  Moniirchies :  liabylonia,  ch.  8,  and  foot- 
note. 

Later  commerce. — "The  commerce  of  Phoe- 
nicia appears  to  have  reached  its  greatest  height 
about  the  time  of  tlie  rise  of  the  Chaldo'an  power 
at  Babylon.  Its  monopoly  may  have  been  more 
complete  in  earlier  times,  but  tho  range  of  its 
traffic  was  more  confined.  Nebuchadnezzar  was 
impelled  to  attempt  its  conquest  by  a  double 
motive  —  to  possess  himaelf  of  its  riches  and  to 
become  master  of  its  harbours  and  its  navy.  The 
prophet  Ezekiel  (ch.  27),  foretelling  his  siege  of 
Tyre,  has  drawn  a  picture  of  its  commerce, 
which  is  the  most  valuable  document  for  its 
commercial  history  that  has  come  down  to  us. 
.  .  .  Directly  or  indirectly,  the  commerce  of 
Tyre,  in  tho  beginning  of  tlie  sixth  century 
before  Christ,  thus  embraced  the  whole  known 
world.  By  means  of  the  Arabian  and  the  Per- 
sian gulfs  it  communicated  with  India  and  the 
coast  of  Africa  towards  the  eiiuator.  On  the 
north  its  vessels  found  their  way  along  the 
Euxine  to  tlie  frozen  borders  of  Scytlua.  Beyond 
the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  its  ships,  or  those  of  its 
colony  of  Oades,  visited  the  British  isles  for  tin, 
if  tliey  did  not  jienetrato  into  the  Baltic  to  bring 
back  amber.  Ezekiel  says  nothing  of  tho  voy- 
ages of  the  Tyrians  in  tlie  Atlantic  ocean,  which 
lay  beyond  the  limits  of  Jewish  geography;  but 
it  is  probable  that  they  had  several  centuries 
before  passed  tho  limits  of  the  Desert  on  the 
western  coast  of  Africa,  and  by  the  discovery  of 
one  of  tiie  Canaries  had  given  rise  to  the  Greek 
fable  of  the  Islands  of  the  Blessed." — J.  Ken- 
rick,  P/ia7iicia,  ch.  6. 

Also  in:  A.  II.  L.  Heeren,  Hist.  Rcsearchet, 
V.  1. — J.  Yeats,  Oroicth  and  Vicissitudes  of  Com- 
merce, ch.  3. — G.  Rawlinson,  Hist,  of  Plimiicia, 
ch.  9,  and  14,  sect.  3. — H.  Bosworth  Smith,  dir- 
thiu/c  and  the  Carthaginians,  ch.  1. 

B.  C.  332,  and  after. — Final  history.     See 

TVUE. 

PHCENIX  CLUBS.    See  Ireland:  A.  D. 

1858-1807, 

PHCENIX  PARK  MURDEPS,  The.  See 
IrtELAND:    A.  1).  1882. 

PHOKIANS,  The.—"  The  Phokians  [in  an- 
cient Oreec<!^  were  bounded  on  the  north  by  the 
little  territories  called  Doris  and  Dryopis,  which 
separated  them  from  the  Maliaus, — on  the  north- 
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east,  cast  and  Bouth-wcst  by  thv  difTcrcnt  branches 
of  Lokriaiis, — mid  on  the  soiitheiist  by  the 
Ud'otiiinH.  They  touehed  tlio  Eub(enn  sea  .  .  . 
lit  Diiphiiiig,  the  point  where  it  it|)proiu'heH  neiir- 
tat  to  their  chief  town,  Eliiteiii;  tlielr  territory 
also  comprised  most  i)art  of  the  lofty  and  bleak 
range  of  I'arnassus,  as  far  as  Its  southerly  termi- 
niitlon,  where  u  lower  portion  of  it,  called  Kir- 
phis,  projects  into  the  Corinthian  Gulf,  between 
the  two  bays  of  Antikyra  and  ICrissa;  the  latter, 
with  its  once  fertile  plain,  was  in  proxindtv  to 
the  sacred  rock  of  the  Delphian  Apollo.  lioth 
Delphi  and  Krissa  originally  belonged  to  the 
Phokian  race.  Hut  the  sanctity  of  tlio  tenii)le, 
together  with  Laccdiemoidan  aid,  enabled  the 
Delphians  to  set  up  for  themselves,  disavowing 
their  connexion  with  the  Pliokian  brotlierhood. 
Territorially  speaking,  the  most  valuable  part  of 
Pliokis  consisted  in  the  valley  of  the  river 
ICephisus.  ...  It  was  on  the  projecting  moun- 
tain ledges  and  rocks  on  each  side  of  tliis  river 
tliat  the  numerous  little  Phokian  towns  were 
situated.  Twenty-two  of  them  were  destroyed 
and  broken  up  into  villages  by  the  Amphiktyonic 
order,  after  the  second  Sacred  War." — G.  Grote, 
llist.  of  (Ireecc,  pt.  3,  ch.  3.— See  Saciied  Waks. 

PHORMIO,  and  the  sea  victories  of.  See 
Guekce;    H.  C.  439-437. 

PHRATRIiE.  See  Phtlx;  also,  Athens: 
B.  C.  r)l()-r.07. 

PHRYGIAN  CAP  OF  LIBERTY,  The. 
See  LiHEUTV  Cap. 

PHRYGIAN  SIBYL.    Sec  Sibyls. 

PHRYGIANS.— MYSIANS.—"  When  the 
Assyrians  in  the  thirteenth  century  [B.  C]  ad- 
vanced past  the  springs  of  the  Euphrates  into  the 
western  peninsula  [of  Asia  Minor],  tliey  found, 
on  the  central  table-land,  a  mighty  body  of  na- 
tive population  —  the  Phrygians.  The  rema'ns 
of  their  language  tend  to  show  them  to  ha\e 
been  the  central  link  between  the  Greeks  and  thf 
elder  Aryans.  They  called  tlieir  Zeus  Bagalus 
('baga'  in  ancient  Persian  signifying  God; 
'bliaga,'  in  Sanscrit,  fortune),  or  Sabazius,  from 
a  verb  common  to  Indian  and  Greek,  and  sig- 
nifying 'to  adore.'  They  possessed  the  vowels 
of  the  Greeks,  and  in  the  terminations  of  words 
changed  the  'm'  into  'n.'  Kept  oil  from  the 
sea,  they,  it  is  true,  lagged  behind  the  coast 
tribes  in  civilization,  and  were  regarded  by 
these  as  men  slow  of  understanding  and  only 
suited  for  inferior  duties  in  human  society.  Yet 
they  too  had  a  great  and  independent  post  of 
their  own,  which  is  mirrored  in  the  native 
myths  Oi  their  kings.  The  home  of  these  myths 
is  especially  in  the  northern  regions  of  Plirygia, 
on  tlie  banks  of  the  springs  which  feecl  the 
Sangarius,  flowing  in  mighty  curves  through 
Bitliynia  into  Pontus.  Here  traditions  survived 
of  the  ancient  kings  of  the  land,  of  Gordius  and 
Jlidas." — E.  Curtius,  Ilisi.  of  Qreac,  v.  1,  bk.  1, 
ch.  3. — "As  far  as  any  positive  opinion  can  be 
formed  respecting  nations  of  whom  we  know  so 
little,  it  would  appear  that  tlie  Mysir.ns  and 
Phrygians  are  n  sort  of  connecting  link  between 
Lydians  and  Karians  on  one  sido,  and  Thracians 
(European  as  well  as  Asiatic;  on  the  other — a 
remote  ethnical  affinity  pervading  the  whole. 
Ancient  migrations  are  spoken  of  in  both  direc- 
tions across  the  Hellespont  and  the  Thracian 
Bosphorus.  It  was  the  opinion  of  some  thai 
Phrygians,  Mysians  and  Thracians  had  immi- 
grated into  Asia  from  Europe.  ...  On  the  other 


hand,  IIcro<lotU8  speaks  of  a  vast  body  of 
'I'i'ukrians  and  Mysians  wlio,  before  the;  Trojan 
war,  had  cro.ssed  tlnr  strait  from  Asia  into  Eu- 
rope. .  .  .  The  Plirygian.s  also  an^  supposed  by 
some  to  have  originally  occupied  an  European 
soil  on  tlie  borders  of  Macedonia,  .  .  .  while  the 
Alysians  are  said  to  have  come  fnmi  the  north- 
eastern portions  of  European  Thrace  south  of  the 
Danulie,  known  under  the  Itoman  empire!  by  the 
name  of  M(esla.  But  with  respect  to  the  Mysians 
there  was  also  another  story,  according  to  which 
tliey  were  described  lis  colonists  emanating  frimi 
the  Lydians.  .  .  .  And  this  last  opinion  was 
supported  by  the  character  of  the  Mysian  lan- 
guage, half  Lydian  and  half  Phrygian." — G. 
Grote.  IliKt.  of  Qncce,  pt.  3,  cli.  10. — Tlie  Mvsians 
occupied  tlie  north-western  corner  of  Asia  .Slinor, 
including  the  region  of  the  Troad.  "In  the 
works  of  the  great  Greek  writers  which  have 
come  down  to  us,  notably,  in  tlie  histories  of 
lIero<lotus  and  Thuey<lides,  the  Phrygians  flguro 
but  little.  To  the  Greeks  generally  they  were 
known  but  as  the  race  whence  most  of  their 
slaves  were  drawn,  as  a  people  branded  with  the 
(jualities  of  slaves,  idleness,  cowardice,  effemi- 
nacy. .  .  .  From  the  Plirygians  came  those  or- 
giastic forms  of  religious  cult  which  were  con- 
nected with  the  worship  of  Dionysus  and  of  the 
Mother  of  the  Gods,  orgies  which  led  alike  to 
sensual  excess  and  to  hideous  self  mutilations, 
to  semi-religious  frenzy  and  bestial  immoralities, 
against  which  tlie  strong  good-sense  of  tlie  bet- 
ter Greeks  set  itself  at  all  periods,  tliough  it 
could  not  deprive  them  of  their  attractions  for 
the  lowest  of  the  people.  And  yet  it  was  to  this 
race  sunk  in  corruption,  except  when  roused  by 
frenzy,  that  the  warlike  Trojan  stock  belongeil. 
Hector  and  Aeneas  were  Phrygians;  and  tlie 
most  manly  race  of  the  ancient  world,  the  Ro- 
mans, were  proud  of  their  supposed  descent 
from  shepherds  of  Phrygia." — P.  Gardner,  New 
Cluipters  in  Onek  Ilutory,  ch.  3. 

PHUT.    See  Lihyans. 

PHYLiC.  —  PHRATRIiE.  —  GENTES.— 
"In  all  Greek  states,  without  exception,  the 
people  was  divided  into  tribes  or  Phylie,  and 
those  again  into  the  smaller  subdivisions  of 
Phratriaj  and  gentes,  and  the  <iistribution  so 
made  was  empToyed  to  a  greater  or  less  extent 
for  the  common  organisation  of  the  State." — Q. 
F.  Schumann,  Antigiiitics  of  Greece:  The  State, 
pt.  3,  eh.  4. — The  four  Attic  tribes  were  called, 
during  the  later  period  of  that  division,  the 
Geleontes,  llopletes,  vEgikoreis,  and  Argadeis. 
"It  is  affirmed,  and  with  some  etymological 
plausibility,  that  the  denominations  of  these  four 
tribes  must  originally  have  had  reference  to  the 
occupations  of  those  who  bore  thera, —  the  Hop- 
letes  being  the  warriour-class,  the  .il.gikoreis  goat- 
licfds,  the  Argadeis  artisans,  and  the  Geleontes 
(Teleontes  or  Gedeontci)  cultivators.  Hence 
some  authors  have  ascribed  to  tlic  ancient  inhab- 
itants of  Attica  an  actual  primitive  distribution 
into  hereditary  professions  or  c.istes,  similar  to 
that  which  prevailed  in  India  and  Egypt.  If  we 
should  even  grant  that  such  a  division  into  castes 
might  originally  have  ])revailed,  it  must  liave 
grown  obsolete  long  before  the  time  of  Solon; 
but  there  seem  no  sufficient  grounds  for  believing 
that  it  ever  did  prevail.  .  .  .  The  four  tribes, 
and  tlie  four  names  (allowing  for  some  variations; 
of  reading),  are  therefore  historically  verified. 
But  ceither  the  time  of  their  introduction,  nor 
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their  nrimitivr  import,  nre  nscprtninnble  miitters. 
.  .  .  I'lifse  four  tribes  may  be  liH)ke(l  at  citherns 
religious  ami  Hoeial  ag^jrcL'ates,  in  wliieli  capacity 
eaeli  of  tliem  eompri8e(l  tliree  I'liratries  ami 
ninety  Oentes;  or  as  political  nKsregates,  in 
wiiicii  point  of  view  eacli  included  three  Trittyes 
and  twelve  Naukraries.  Eudi  Phratry  contained 
thirty  Gentes;  each  TriUys  comi)rised  four 
KauiJraries:  the  total  numbers  were  thus  300 
Gentes  and  18  Xaukniries.  Moreover,  each  gens 
is  said  to  have  contained  thirty  heads  of  families, 
of  whom  therefore  there  would  be  a  total  of 
10,800.  .  .  .  That  every  Pliratry  contaiuc'  an 
e(iual  number  of  Gentes,  and  every  Ge:.s  an 
e'lual  niunber  of  families,  is  a  supposition  iiardly 
ndnnssible  without  belter  evidence  than  we  pos- 
sess. Hut  apart  from  this  (luestionable  precision 
of  numerical  scale,  tlie  Pliratries  and  Gentes 
themselves  were  real,  ancient  and  durable  asso- 
ciations among  the  Athenian  people,  highly  im- 
portant to  be  understood.  The  basis  or  the 
•wliole  was  the  house,  hearth  or  family, —  a  num- 
ber of  which,  greater  or  less,  composed  the  Gens, 
or  Genos.  This  Gens  was  therefore  a  clan, 
sept,  or  cnlarg(^d,  and  partly  factitious,  lirothcr- 
hoixl.  ...  All  these  phratric  and  gentile  asso- 
ciations, the  hirger  as  well  as  the  smaller,  were 
founded  upcm  tlic  same  principles  and  tendencies 
of  the  Grecian  mind  —  a  coalescence  of  the  idea 
of  worship  with  that  of  ancestry,  or  of  com- 
munion in  certain  special  religious  rites  with 
conununion  of  blood,  real  or  supposed.  The 
god,  or  hero,  to  whom  the  assembled  members 
otTered  their  sacrifices,  was  conceived  as  the 
primitive  ancestor,  to  whom  they  owed  their 
origin.  .  .  .  Tlio  revolution  of  Kleistlienes  in 
509  B.  C.  abolislied  the  old  tribes  for  civil  pur- 
poses, and  created  ten  new  tril)cs, —  leaving  the 
Pliratries  and  Gentes  unaltered,  but  introducing 
the  local  distribution  according  to  denies  o/  can- 
tons, as  the  foundation  of  his  new  political  tribes. 
A  certain  number  of  demes  t)elonged  to  each  of 
tlie  ten  Kleistbencnn  tribes  (the  demes  in  the 
same  tribes  were  not  usually  contiguous,  so  that 
the  tribe  was  nut  coincident  with  a  delinits  cir- 
cumscription), and  the  deme,  in  which  every  in- 
dividual was  then  registered,  continued  to  be 
that  in  which  his  descendimts  were  also  regis- 
tered. .  .  .  The  difTerent  Gentes  were  very  un- 
equal in  dignity,  arising  chielly  from  the  re- 
ligious ceremonies  of  which  each  possessed  the 
hereditary  and  exclusive  administration,  and 
■wliich,  being  in  some  ca.ses  considered  as  of  pre- 
eminent sanctity  in  reference  to  the  whole  city, 
were  therefore  nationalized.  Thus  the  Eumol- 
pidtu  and  Kerykes,  who  supplied  the  Hierophant 
an<t  superintended  the  mysteries  of  tlie  Eleusin- 
ian  Demeter  —  and  the  '<utndn>,  who  furnished 
the  priestess  of  Athene  Polias  as  well  as  the 
priest  of  Poseidon  Ereehtheus  in  tlie  acropolis  — 
secni  to  have  been  reverenced  above  all  the  other 
Gentes.  Wlien  the  name  Butadiu  was  selected  In 
the  Klelsthenean  arrangement  as  the  name  of  ;i 
deme.  the  holy  Gens  so  called  adopted  the  distinc- 
tive denomination  of  Eteol)utada>,  or  '  Tlic  true 
Butadie.'"— G.  Orote,  IIi«t.  of  Greece,  pt.  a,  ch.  10. 

Also  in:    Fustel  dc  Coiilanges,   Tlu:  Ancient 
City,  hk.  3,  (h.^. 

PHYLARCH.    See  Taxiaucii. 

PHYLE.     See  Athknb:  B.  C).   404-403. 

PHYSICIANS,  First  English  College  oi. 
See  Mkoicai.  Sciencb,  IOtii  ("entuuy. 

PIACENZA.    8uo  Placentia. 


PIAGNONI,  The.    See  Florence:    A.    D. 
1490-1498. 
PIANKISHAWS,  The.    See  America.^  Ab- 

OIIKIINES:    ALO()N(iUIAN    FAMILY,  aiul   SaCS,  &C. 

PIASTS.OR  PI  ASSES,  The.  See  Poland: 
BEorxNixos,  &c. 

PI  AVE,  Battle  on  the.  See  Germany:  A.  D. 
1809  (.Ianuauv— June). 

PI-BESETH.     See  Bubastis. 

PICARDS,  The  Religious  Sect  of  the.— 
"Tlie  reforming  movement  of  Bohemia  [ITitli 
century]  had  drawn  thither  persons  from  other 
countries  whose  opinions  were  obnoxious  to  the 
autliorities  of  the  cliurch.  Among  these,  the 
most  reniarkalile  were  known  by  the  name  of 
Pieards, —  apparently  a  form  of  "the  word  '  licg- 
hards'  [see  Beguini:s],  which  .  .  .  was  then 
widely  ajiplied  to  sectaries.  Tliese  Pieards  ap- 
jiear  to  liave  come  from  the  Low  Countries. " — 
J.  C.  Robertson,  Hist,  of  the  Christian  Church, 
r.  8,  p.  24. — See,  also,  Paulicians. 

PICARDY.  —  PICARDS.  —  "  AVlumsical 
enough  is  the  origin  of  the  name  of  Pieards, 
and  from  tlience  of  Picardic,  wliich  does  not 
date  earlier  than  A.  D.  1200.  It  was  an  academ- 
ical joke,  an  epithet  first  applied  to  tlie  quarrel- 
some humour  of  those  students  in  the  university 
of  Paris  who  came  from  the  frontier  of  France 
and  Flanders." — E.  Gibtion,  Decline  and  Fall  of 
the  lioinnn  Empire,  ch.  58,  foot-note  1. 

PICENIANS,  The.     See  Sabines. 

PICHEGRU,  Campaign  and  political  in- 
trigues of.  See  France;  A.  D.  1704  (March — 
July);  179-1-1795  (October— May);  1705  (.luNE— 
Dkckmbeu);  1797  (September)  ;  and  1804-1805. 

PICHINCHA,  Battle  of  (1822).  Sec  Col- 
OMULVN  States:  A.  O.  1819-1830. 

PICKAWILLANY.  See  Onto  (Valley): 
A.  D.  1748-1754. 

PICTAVI.  See  Poitiers:  Orioinal Names. 

PICTONES,  The.— "The  Pictones  [of  an- 
cient Gaul],  whose  name  is  represented  by  Poitou, 
and  the  Santones  (Saintonge)  occupied  the  coast 
between  tlie  lower  Loire  and  the  great  acstuary 
of  the  Garonne." —  G.  Long,  Decline  of  the  Jloman 
liepiiblic,  V.  4,  ch.  6. 

PICTS  AND  SCOTS.  Sec  Scotland:  The 
PiCTS  AND  Scots. 

PICTURE-WRITING.  See  Aztec  and 
Maya  Picti:uk-Writin(4;  also  IIieiioolypiiics. 

PIE-POWDER  COURT,  The.— "There 
was  one  special  court  [in  London,  during  the 
Middle  Ages],  which  met  to  decide  disputes  aris- 
ing on  market-days,  or  among  travellers  and  men 
of  business,  and  which  reminds  us  of  the  old 
English  tendency  to  decide  quickly  and  defluitely, 
without  entering  into  any  long  written  or  verbal 
consideration  of  the  question  at  issue;  and  this 
was  known  as  tlie  Pie-powder  Court,  a  corrup- 
tion of  the  old  French  words,  'pieds  poudres,' 
the  Latin  'pedes  pulverizati,'  in  which  the  com- 
plainan'.  and  the  accused  were  supposed  not  to 
have  shaken  the  dust  from  off  their  feet." — U. 
Pauli,  Pictures  of  Old  Ennland,  ch.  12. 

PIECES  OF  EIGHT.    See  Spanish  Coinr. 

PIEDMONT :  Primitive  inhabitants.    See 

LlOt'RlANS. 

History.    Sec  Savoy  and  Piedmont. 

PIEDMONT,  Va.,  Battle  of.  See  United 
8r.\TE8  OK  Am.:  A.  1).  1864  (May — June:  Vir- 
ginia) TuE  Camfaionino  in  tub  Shbnamx>aji. 
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PIEGANS.     See    American    ABORiirKEs: 

Bl.ACKKEET. 

PIERCE,  Franklin:  Presidential  election 
and  administration.  See  United  States  of 
Am.  :  A.  1).  1853,  to  1857. 

PIGNEROL:  A.  D.  1630-1631.— Siege,  cap- 
ture and  purchase  by  the  French.  See  Italy  : 
A.  D.  1027-1631. 

A.  D.  1648. — Secured  to  France  in  the  Peace 
of  Westphalia.     See  Geumany:  A.  D.  1648. 

A.  D.  1659. — Ceded  to  France.  See  Fhance  : 
A.  D.  1059-1001. 

A.  D.  1697.— Ceded  to  the  Duke  of  Savoy. 
See  Savoy:  A.  D.  1580-1713. 

PIGNEROL,  Treaty  of.  See  Wai.denses: 
A.  I).  1055. 

PIKE'S  PEAK  MINING  REGION.  See 
Cor,OKADo:  A.  D.  1800-1870. 

PILATE,  Pontius.  See  Jews:  B.  C.  40— 
A.  D.  44;  aud  A.  1).  20. 

PILGRIMAGE  OF  GRACE,  The.  See 
England:  A.  D.  1535-1539. 

PILGRIMS.— PILGRIM  FATHERS.— la 
American  liistory,  the  familiar  designation  of  the 
little  company  of  English  colonists  who  sailed 
for  the  New  World  m  the  Mayflower,  A.  D. 
1620,  seeking  religious  freedom,  and  who  landed 
at  Plymouth  Rock.  See  Independents  or 
Separatists,  and  Massachusetts:  A.  D.  1020. 


PILLOW,  Fort :  A.  D.  1862.— Evacuated 
by  the  Confederates.  See  United  States  ok 
Am.  :  A.  D.  1862  (June  :  On  the  Mississippi). 

A.  D.    1864. — Capture  and   Massacre.    See 

United  States  of  Am.  :   A.  D.  1804  (April  : 
Tennessee). 

♦ 

PILNITZ,  The  Declaration  of.  Sea  France: 
A.  D.  1791  (July— Septemdek). 

PILOT  KNOB,  Attack  on.  See  United 
States  op  Am.  :  A.  D.  1864  (March — October  : 
Arkansas — Missouri). 

PILSEN,  Capture  by  Count  Ernest  of 
Mansfeld  (1618).  See  Germany:  A.  D.  1618- 
10?0. 

PiT.UM,  The. —  The  Roman  spear  was  called 
the  pil  \ra.  "It  was,  according  to  [Polybius],  a 
epear  having  a  very  large  iron  head  or  blade,  and 
this  was  carried  by  a  socket  to  receive  the  shaft. 
...  By  the  soldiers  of  the  legions,  to  whom  the 
use  of  the  pilum  was  restricted,  this  weapon  was 
both  hurled  from  the  hand  as  a  javelin,  and 
grasped  firmly,  as  well  for  the  charge  as  to  resist 
and  beat  down  hostile  attacks." — P.  Lacombe, 
Amu  and  Armottr,  ch.  4. 

PIMAN  FAMILY,  The.  See  American 
Abouioines:  Piman  Family. 

PIMENTEIRAS,  The.  See  American 
AnoRiQiNEs:  Guck  or  Coco  Group. 

PINDARIS,ORPINDHARIES,The.  See 
India:  A.  D.  i81(J-1819. 

PINE  TREE  MONEY.— Between  1033  aud 
1(J84  the  colony  of  Massachusetts  coined  silver 
shillings  and  smaller  coins,  which  bore  on  their 
faces  the  rude  figure  of  a  pine  tree,  and  are 
called  "pine  tree  money."  See  Monet  and 
Banking  :  17Tn  Century. 

PINEROLO.    Sec  Pignerol. 

PINKIE,  Battle  of  (1547).  See  Scotland: 
A.  D.  1544-1.548. 

PIPE  ROLLS.    See  ExciiE(jUER. 


PIPPIN.  OR  PEPIN,  of  Heristal,  Aus- 
trasian  Mayor  of  the  Palace,  and  Duke  of  the 

Franks,  A.  D.  687-714 Pippin,  or  Pepin, 

the  Short,  Duke  and  Prince  of  the  Franks, 

741-752;  King,  7.V2-768. 

PIQUETS  AND  ZINGLINS.  SeelLvYTi: 
A.  D.  1804-1880. 

PIRAEUS,  The.— This  was  the  important 
harbor  of  Athens,  constructed  aud  fortified  dur- 
ing and  after  the  Persiiin  wai-s ;  a  work  which 
the  Athenians  owed  to  tlie  genius  and  energy  of 
Themistocles.  The  name  was  sometimes  ap- 
plied to  the  whole  pc'ninsula  in  which  the  Pirseus 
IS  situated,  and  which  contained  two  other  har- 
bors—  Munychia  .lud  Zea.  Phalerum,  which 
had  previously  been  the  harbor  of  Athens,  lay  to 
the  east.  The  walls  built  by  Tliemistocles  "  were 
carried  round  the  whole  of  the  peninsula  in  a 
circumference  of  seven  miles,  following  the  bend 
of  its  rocky  rim,  and  including  the  three  har- 
bourbays.  At  the  mouths  of  each  of  the  har- 
bours a  pair  of  towers  rose  opposite  to  one  an- 
other at  so  short  a  distance  that  it  was  possible 
to  connect  them  by  means  of  chains :  these  were 
the  locks  of  the  Piraeus.  The  walls,  about  16 
feet  thick,  were  built  without  mortar,  of  rec- 
ti.ngular  blocks  throughout,  and  were  raised  to 
a  height  of  80  feet  by  rhemistocies,  who  is  said 
to  have  originally  intended  to  give  them  double 
that  height." — E.  Curtius,  Ilut.  of  Greece,  hk.  3, 
ch.  2. 

Also  in:  W.  M.  Leake,  Topography  of  Athens, 
sect.  10.— See,  also,  Athens:  B.  C.  489-480. 

PIRATES  OF  CILICIA,  The.  SeeCiLiciA, 
Pirates  of. 

PIRMASENS,  Battle  of  (1793).  See 
France:  A.  D.  1793  (July— December)  Pro- 
gress OP  THE  WAR. 

PIRNA,   Saxon  Surrender  at.     See    Ger- 
many: A.  D.  1756. 
PIRU,  OR  CHONTAQUIROS,  The.    See 

American  Abouioines:  Andesians. 

PISA,  Greece.  See  Ens;  and  Olympic 
Games. 

♦ 

PISA,  Italy:  Origin  of  the  city.— Early 
growth  of  its  commerce  and  naval  power. — 
Conquest  of  Sardinia. — Strabo  and  others  have 
given  Pisa  a  Grecian  origin.  "Situated  near  the 
sea  upon  the  triangle  formed  in  past  ages,  by  the 
coufiueuce  of  the  two  rivers,  the  Arno  and  the 
Serchio;  she  was  highly  adapted  to  commerce 
and  navigation ;  particularly  in  times  when  these 
were  carried  on  with  small  vessels.  We  conse- 
quently find  that  she  was  rich  and  mercantile  in 
early  times,  and  frequented  by  all  the  barbarous 
nations.  .  .  .  Down  to  the  end  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  almost  all  the  navigation  of  the  nations 
of  Europe,  as  well  as  those  of  Asia  and  Africa, 
which  kept  a  correspondence  and  commerce  with 
the  former,  was  limited  to  the  Mediterranean, 
Adriatic,  Archipelago,  and  Euxinc  seas ;  and  the 
first  three  Italian  republics,  Pisa,  Genoa,  and 
Venice,  were  for  a  long  time  mistresses  of  it. 
Pisa,  as  far  back  as  the  year  925,  was  the  prin- 
cipal city  of  Tuscany,  according  to  Luitpnmd. 
In  tlie  beginning  of  the  eleventh  century,  that  is. 
In  the  year  1004,  we  find  in  the  Pisan  annals, 
that  the  latter  waged  war  with  the  Lucchese  and 
beat  them;  this  is  the  first  enterprise  of  one 
Italian  city  against  another,  which  proves  that 
she  already  acted  for  herself,  and  was  in  great 
part,  if  not  wholly,  liberated  from  the  dominion 
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of  thfi  Dnke  of  Tuscany.  In  the  Pisan  nnnals, 
and  in  other  autliors,  we  meet  witli  a  scries  of 
enterprisf'S,  many  of  which  are  obscurely  related, 
or  perhaps  exaggerated.  Thus  we  find  that  in 
the  year  lOO.j,  in  an  expedition  of  tlie  Pisans 
against  the  maritime  city  of  Itegfr'  Pisa  being 
left  \riiprovi(led  with  defenders,  Musetto,  king, 
or  heail,  of  the  Saracens,  wh'  occupied  Sardinia, 
seized  the  opportunity  of  making  an  invasion ; 
and  having  sacked  the  city,  departed,  or  was 
driven  out  of  it.  .  .  .  It  was  very  natural  for  the 
Pisans  and  Genoese,  who  must  have  been  in  con- 
tinual fear  of  the  piracies  and  invasions  of  the 
l)arbarian.s  as  long  as  they  occupied  Sardinia,  to 
think  seriously  of  exterminating  thcin  from  that 
country:  the  pope  himself  sent  the  Bishop  of 
Ostia  in  liast«  to  the  Pisims  as  legate,  to  encour- 
age tliem  to  the  enterprise:  who,  joining  with 
the  Genoese,  conquered  Sardinia  [1017]  by  driv- 
ing out  the  Saracens;  and  the  pope,  bj'  the  right 
he  thought  he  possessed  over  all  the  kingdoms 
of  the  earth,  invested  the  Pisans  with  the  do- 
minion; not  however  without  exciting  the  jeal- 
ousy of  the  Genoese,  who,  as  they  were  less 
powerf\d  in  those  times,  were  obliged  to  yield  to 
force.  The  mutual  necessity  of  defence  from  the 
common  enemy  kept  them  united ;  the  barbarians 
having  disembarked  in  the  year  1020  in  Sardinia 
under  thj  same  leader,  they  were  again  repulsed, 
ap.i  fill  their  treasure  which  remained  a  booty  of 
the  conquerors,  was  conceded  to  the  Genoese  as 
an  indemnity  for  the  expense." — L.  Pignotti, 
IliKt.  of  J'usfany,  v.  1,  ch.  7. 

A.  D.  1063-1293.  —  Architectural  develop- 
ment. —  Disastrous  war  with  Genoa.  —  The 
freat  defeat  at  Meloria. — Count  Ugolino  and 
is  fate. — War  with  Florence  ana  Lucca. — 
"The  republic  of  Pisa  was  one  of  the  first  to 
make  known  to  the  world  the  riches  and  power 
which  a  small  state  might  acquire  by  the  aid  of 
commerce  and  liberty.  Pisa  had  astonished  the 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean  by  the  number  of 
vessels  and  galleys  that  sailed  under  her  flag,  by 
the  8\iccor  she  had  given  the  crusaders,  by  the 
fear  she  hjul  inspired  at  Constantinople,  and  by 
the  conquest  of  Sardinia  and  the  Balearic  Isles. 
Pisa  was  the  first  to  introduce  into  Tuscany  the 
arts  that  ennoble  wealth:  her  dome,  her  bap- 
tistery, her  leaning  tower,  and  her  Campo  Santo, 
which  the  traveller's  eye  embraces  at  one  glance, 
but  docs  not  weo'-y  of  beholding,  had  been  suc- 
cessively built  from  the  year  1063  to  the  end  of 
the  12th  century.  These  chefs-d'oeuvre  had 
animated  the  genius  of  the  Pisans;  the  great 
architects  of  the  13th  century  were,  for  the  most 
part,  pupils  of  Nicolas  di  Pisa.  But  the  moment 
was  come  in  which  the  ruin  of  this  glorious  re- 
public was  at  hand ;  a  deep-rooted  jealousy,  to 
DC  dated  from  the  conquest  of  Sardinia,  had  fre- 
quently, during  the  last  two  centuries,  armed 
against  each  other  the  republics  of  Genoa  and 
Pisa:  a  new  war  between  them  broke  out  in 
12S3.  It  is  difticult  to  comprehend  how  two 
simple  cit'es  could  put  to  sea  such  prodigious 
fleets  as  those  of  Pisa  and  Genoa.  In  1282, 
Giniccl  Sismondi  commanded  80  Pisan  galleys,  of 
which  lie  lost  the  half  in  a  tempest,  on  the  Otli 
of  September;  the  following  year.  Rosso  Sis- 
mondi commanded  04;  In  1384,  QuidoJacia  com- 
manded 24,  and  wivs  vanquished.  The  Pisans 
had  recourse  the  same  year  to  a  Venetian  ad- 
miral, Alberto  Morosini,  to  whom  they  intrusted 
108  galleys:  but  whatever  efforts  they  made,  the 


Genoese  constantly  opposed  a  superior  fleet. 
This  year  [1284],  however,  all  the  male  popula- 
tion of  the  two  republics  seemed  assembled  on 
their  vessels;  they  met  on  the  6th  of  August, 
1284,  once  more  before  the  Isle  of  Meloria, 
rendered  famous  43  years  before  by  the  victory 
of  the  Pisans  over  the  same  enemies  [when  the 
Ghibelline  friendship  of  Pisa  for  the  Emperor 
Frederick  II.  induced  her  to  intercept  and  attack, 
on  the  3d  of  May,  1241,  a  Genoese  fleet  which 
conveyed  m.iny  prelates  to  a  great  council  called 
by  Pope  Gregory  IX.  with  hostile  intentions  to- 
wards the  Emperor,  and  which  the  latter  desired 
to  prevent].  Valor  was  still  the  same,  but  for- 
tune had  changed  sides;  and  a  terrible  disaster 
effaced  the  memory  of  an  ancient  victory.  While 
the  two  fleets,  almost  equal  in  number,  were  en- 

faged,  a  reinforcement  of  30  Genoese  galleys, 
riven  impetuously  by  the  wind,  struck  the 
Pisan  fleet  in  flank :  7  of  their  vessels  were  in- 
stantly sunk,  38  taken.  5,000  citizens  perished 
in  the  battle,  and  11,000  who  were  taken  prison- 
ers to  Genoa  preferred  death  in  captivity  rather 
than  their  republic  should  ransom  them,  by  giving 
up  Sardinia  to  the  Genoese.  This  prodigious  loss 
ruined  the  maritime  power  of  Pisa;  the  same 
nautical  knowledge,  the  same  spirit  of  enter- 
piise,  were  not  transmitted  to  the  next  genera- 
tion. All  the  fishermen  of  the  coast  quitted  the 
Pisan  galleys  for  those  of  Genoa.  The  vessels 
diminished  ;n  number,  with  the  means  of  man- 
ning them ;  and  Pisa  could  no  longer  pretend  to 
be  more  than  the  third  maritime  power  in  Italy. 
While  the  republic  was  thus  exhausted  by  this 
great  reverse  of  fortune,  it  was  attacked  by  the 
league  Of  the  Tuscan  Guelphs;  and  a  powerful 
citizen,  to  whom  it  had  intrusted  itself,  betrayed 
his  country  to  enslave  it.  Ugolino  was  count  of 
the  Gherardesca,  a  mountainous  country  situated 
along  the  coast,  between  Leghorn  and  Piombino: 
he  was  of  Ghibeline  origin,  but  had  married  his 
sister  to  Giovan  di  Gallura,  chief  of  the  Guelphs 
of  Pisa  and  of  Sardinia.  From  that  time  he  art- 
fully opposed  the  Guelphs  to  the  Ghibelines." 
The  Pisans,  thinking  him  to  be  the  person  best 
able  to  reconcile  Pisa  with  the  Guelph  league 
"named  Ugolino  captain-gen"ral  for  ten  years: 
and  the  new  commander  did,  indeed,  obtain 
peace  with  t'.ie  Guelph  league ;  but  not  till  he 
iiau  caused  all  the  fortresses  of  the  Pisan  terri- 
tory to  be  Ojiened  by  his  creatures  to  the  Luc- 
chese  and  Florentines.  .  .  .  From  that  time  he 
sought  only  to  strengthen  his  own  despotism." 
In  July,  1288,  there  was  a  rising  of  the  Pisans 
against  him ;  his  palace  was  stormed  and  burned ; 
and  he,  his  two  sons  and  two  grandsons,  were 
dragged  out  of  the  flames,  to  be  locked  in  a 
tower  and  starved  to  death  —  as  told  in  the  verse 
of  Dante.  "The  victory  over  count  Ugolino, 
acK  ved  by  the  most  ardent  of  the  Ghibelines, 
redoubled  the  enthusiasm  and  audacity  of  that 
party ;  and  soon  determined  them  to  renew  the 
war  with  the  Guelphs  of  Tuscany.  .  .  .  Guido 
de  Montefeltro  was  named  captain.  He  had  ac- 
quired a  high  reputation  in  defending  Forll 
against  the  French  forces  of  Charles  of  Anjou ; 
and  the  republic  had  not  to  repent  of  its  choice. 
He  recovered  by  force  of  arms  all  the  fortresses 
which  Ugolino  had  given  up  to  the  Lucchese  and 
Florentines.  The  Pisan  militia,  whom  Monte- 
feltro armed  with  cross-bows,  which  he  had 
trained  them  to  use  with  precision,  became  the 
terror  of  Tuscany.    The  Guelphs  of  Florence 
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and  Lucca  were  glad  to  make  peace  in  1293." — 
J.  C.  L.  do  Sismondi,  Hi»t.  of  the  Italian  Re- 
publics, eh.  5. — In  1290,  when  Pisa  was  in  her 
greatest  distress,  Genoa  suddenly  joined  again  in 
tlie  attack  on  her  ancient  rival.  She  sent  an  ex- 
pedition under  Connul  d'Oria  which  entered  the 
harbor  of  Pisa,  pulled  down  its  towers,  its  bridge 
and  its  forts,  and  carried  away  the  chain  which 
locked  the  harbor  entrance.  The  latter  trophy 
was  only  restored  to  Pisa  iu  recent  years. — J.  T. 
Bent,  OetuM,  ch.  4. 

Also  in:  II.  E.  Napier,  Florentine  Hist.,  bk.  1, 
ch.  13  (r.  1). 

A.  D.  iioo-iiii. — Participation  in  the  first 
Crusades.    See  Crusades:  A.  D.  1104-1111. 

A.  D.  1135-1137.  —  Destruction  of  Amalfi. 
See  Am.^i.fi. 

13th  Century. — Commercial  rivalry  with 
Venice  and  Genoa  at  Constantinople.  Sjc 
CoNSTANTiNorLE :  A.  D.  12'!1-1453. 

A.  D.  1311-1313. — Welcome  to  the  Emperor 
Henry  VII. — Aid  to  his  war  against  Florence. 
See  Italy:  A.  D.  1310-1313. 

A.  D.  1313-1328. — Military  successes  under 
Uguccione  della  Fa^giuola. — His  tyranny  and 
its  overthrow. — Subjection  to  Castruccio  Cas- 
tracani  and  the  deliverance.  See  Italy:  A.  D. 
1313-1330. 

A.  D.  1341.— Defeat  of  the  Florentines  be- 
fore Lucca. — Acquisition  of  that  city.  See 
Florence:  A.  D.  1341-1343. 

A.  D.  1353-1364.— Dealings  with  the  Free 
Companies. — War  with  Florence.  See  Italy: 
A.  D.  1343-1393. 

A.  D.  1399-1406.— Betrayal  to  Visconti  of 
Milan. — Sale  to  the  Florentines.— Conquest 
by  them  and  subsequent  decline.  See  Italy: 
A.  I).  1402-1406. 

A.  D.  1409.— The  General  Council  of  the 
Church.    See  Papacy:  A.  D.  1377-1417. 

A.  D.  1404-1509.— Delivered  by  the  French. 
—The  faithlessness  of  Charles  VIII.— Thir- 
teen years  of  struggle  against  Florence. — 
Final  surrender. — "The  Florentine  conquest 
was  the  beginning  of  f'O  years  of  slavery  for  Pisa 
—  a  terrible  slavery,  heavy  with  exaggerated  im- 
ports, bitter  with  the  tolerated  plunder  of  private 
Florentines,  humiliating  with  continual  espion- 
age. .  .  .  Pisa  was  the  Ireland  of  Florence,  cap- 
tive and  yet  unvanquished.  ...  At  last  a 
favourable  chance  was  offered  to  the  Pisans. 
...  In  the  autumn  of  1494,  the  armies  of 
Charles  VIII.  poured  into  Italy  [see  Italy: 
A.  D.  1494-1490].  It  had  been  the  custom  of 
the  Florentines,  in  times  of  war  .ind  danger,  to 
call  the  heads  of  every  Pisaii  hoi'schold  into 
Florence,  as  hostages  for  the  good  behaviour  of 
their  families  and  fellow  citizens.  But  in  the 
autumn  of  1494,  Piero  de'  Medici  who  forgot 
everything,  who  had  forgotten  to  garrison  his 
frontier,  foreot  to  call  the  Pisan  hostages  to 
Florence,  although  the  French  were  steadily  ad- 
vancing on  Tuscany,  and  the  Pisans  eager  to 
rebel.  .  .  .  The  French  army  a'ld  the  hope  of 
liberty  entered  the  uuhappv  city  Innd  in  hand 
[November  8,  1494].  .  .  .  that  oigiit  the  Flor- 
entines in  Pisa — men  in  office.  Judges,  mer- 
chants, and  soldiers  of  the  garrison  —  were 
driven  at  the  sword's  point  out  of  the  rebellious 
city.  .  .  .  Twenty-four  hours  after  the  entry  of 
the  French,  Pisa  was  a  free  republic,  governed 
by  a  Gonfalonier,  six  Priors,  and  a  Balia  of  Ten, 
with  a  new  militia  of  its  own,  and,  for  the  first 


time  in  eight  and  eighty  years,  a  Pisan  garrison 
in  the  ancient  citad^i."  All  this  was  done  with 
the  assent  of  the  King  of  Fniiice  and  the  prom- 
ise of  his  protection.  But  when  he  passed  on  to 
Florence,  and  was  faced  there  by  the  resolute 
Capponi,  he  signed  a  treaty  in  which  he  promised 
to  give  back  Pisa  to  Florence  whcir  he  returned 
from  Naples.  He  returned  from  Naples  the 
next  summer  (1495),  hard  pressed  and  retreating 
from  his  recent  triumphs,  and  halted  with  his 
ormy  at  Pisa.  There  the  tears  and  distress  of 
the  friendly  Pisans  moved  even  his  soldiers  to 
cry  out  in  protestation  against  the  surrender  of 
the  city  to  its  former  bondage.  Charles  com- 
promise<"  by  a  new  treaty  with  the  Florentines, 
again  agreeing  to  deliver  Pisa  to  them,  but  stip- 
ulating tiiat  they  should  place  their  old  rivals  on 
equal  terms  with  themselves,  in  commerce  and 
in  civil  rights.  But  Biitragues,  the  Jj'rench  gov- 
ernor whom  Charles  had  left  in  coinmind  at 
Pisa,  with  a  small  garrison,  refused  to  carry  out 
the  treaty.  lie  assisted  the  Pisans  in  expelling 
a  force  with  which  the  Duke  of  Milan  attempted 
to  secure  the  citv,  and  then,  on  the  1st  of  Janu 
ary,  1496,  he  delivered  the  citadel  which  he  held 
into  the  hands  of  the  Pisan  signory.  "During 
thirteen  years  from  this  date  the  shifting  for- 
tunes, the  greeds  and  jealousies  of  the  great 
Italian  cities,  fostered  an  artificial  liberty  in 
Pisa.  Thrown  like  a  ball  from  Milan  to  Venice, 
Venice  to  Maximilian,  3Iax  again  to  Venice,  and 
thence  to  Cicsar  Borgia,  the  unhappy  Republic 
described  the  whole  circle  of  deoperate  hope, 
agonized  courage,  misery,  poverty,  cunning, 
and  betrayal. " — A.  M.  F.  I^obinson,  TJieEndof 
the  Mi(ldU  Ages:  The  French  at  iVw.— In  1509 
the  Pisans,  reduced  to  the  last  extremity  by  the 
obstinate  siege  which  the  Florentines  had  main- 
tained, and  sold  by  the  French  and  Spania'-iis, 
who  took  pay  from  Florenc  (see  Venice:  A.  D. 
1508-1509)  for  R!)andoning  their  cause,  opened 
their  gates  to  the  Florentine  army. — H.  F.  Na- 
pier, morentine  Ili..tary,  bk.  8,  eh.  8  (v.  4). 

Also  in:  T.  A.  Tro):ope,  Eiit.  of  the  Com- 
momeealth  of  Florence,  b!i.  8,  eh.  6  and  bk.  0,  ch. 
1-10. 

A.  D.  1512. — The  attempted  convocation  of 
a  Council  by  Louis  XII.  of  France.    See  Italy : 

A.  D.  1510-1513. 

» 

PISISTRATIDiE,  The.  See  Athbks:  B.  C. 
560-510. 

PISTICS.    See  Gnostics. 

PIT  RIVER  INDIANS,  The.  See  Ameri- 
can Aborigines:  Modocs,  &c. 

PITHECUSA.— The  ancient  name  of  the 
island  of  Ischia. 

PITHOM,  the  store  city.  See  Jews:  The 
Route  of  the  Exodus. 

PITT,  William  (Lord  Chatham).— The  ad- 
ministration of.  See  Enoland:  A.  D.  1757- 
1760;  1760-1763;  and  1765-1768 The  Amer- 
ican Revolution.  See  United  States  of  Am.  : 
A.  D.  1775  (January— March). 

PITT,  William  (the  Younger).  The  Ad- 
ministration of.  See  England:  A.  D.  1783- 
1787,  to  1801-1806. 

PITTI  PALACE,  The  building  of  the.  See 
Florence:  A.  I).  1458-1469. 

PITTSBURG  LANDING,  OK  SHILOH, 
Battle  of.  See  United  States  of  Am.  :  A.  D. 
1862  (February— April:  Tennessee). 
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PITTSBURGH:    A.   D.   1754— Fort   Du- 
quesne  built  by  the  French.     Ste  Ohio  (Vai 
LKV,:   A.  I)    ITM 

A.  D.  1758.  Fort  Duquesne  abandoned  by 
the  French,  occupied  by  the  English,  and 
named  in  honor  of  Pitt.    See  Canada:  A.  I). 

vr,H. 

A.  D.  1763.— Siege  of  Fort  Pitt  by  the  In- 
dians.— Bouquet's  relieving  expedition.     See 

I'd.NTIAC's  \V.\Il. 

A.  D.  1794.— The  Whiskey  Insurrection,  See 
Penxbylvama:  A.  I).  17U4. 

PIUS   II.,   Pope,  A.  D.  1458-1464 Pius 

III.,  Pope,  IWJ,  September  to  October Pius 

IV.,  Pope,  1550-1505 Pius  V.,  Pope,  1500- 

157J Pius    VI.,   Pope,   1775-179U Pius 

VII.,   Pope,   1800-182;) Pius  VIII.,   Pope, 

1»'.J!)-18;J0 Pius  IX.,  Prf)pe,  1840-1878. 

PIUTES,  PAH  UTES,  &c.     See  Ameuican 

AllOHKilNKS:   SlIOSIIONKAN  lAMILY. 

PIZARRO,  Francisco:  Discovery  and  con- 
quest of  Peru.  SeeAMEKiCA:  A.  I).  1524-1528; 
UDil  I'niu::  A.  1).  1528-15!!!,  ami  1531-1.533. 

PLACARDS  OF  CHARLES  V.,  The.   Sec 

N'-.TUEUi,ANOS;  A.  I).  1521-1555. 

PLACENTIA  (modern  Piacenza):  The 
Roman  colony. — Its  capture  by  the  Gauls. 
See  Home:  1$.  ('.  205-101. 

B.  C.  49. — Mutiny  of  Caesar's  Legions.  Sec 
Rome:  U.  V.  49. 

A.  D.  270. — Defeat  of  the  Atemanni.  See 
Alemaxm:  A.  1).  270. 

14th  Century. — Under  the  tyranny  of  the 
Visconti.     See  Milan  :  A.  I).  1277-1447. 

A.  D.  1513.— Conquest  by  Pope  Julius  II. 
See  iT.vi.V;  A.  1).  1510-1513. 

A.  D.  1515.— Restored  to  the  duchy  of 
Milan,  and  with  it  to  the  king  of  France.  See 
Fuance:  A.  U.  1515-1518. 

A.  D.  1521. — Retaken  by  the  Pope.  See 
Fuance:  A.  I).  1520-1523. 

A.  D.  1545-1592.— Union  with  Parma  in  the 
duchy  created  for  the  House  of  Farnese.  See 
Paioia;  A.  1).  1.145-1502. 

A.  D.  1725. — Reversion  of  the  duchy  pledged 
to  the  Infant  of  Spain.  See  Spain  :  A.  D.  1713- 
1725. 

A.  D.  1735.— Restored  to  Austria.  See 
Fhasie:  a.  D.  1733-1735. 

A.  D.  1746. — Given  up  by  the  Spaniards. 
See  Italy:  A.  I).  1740-1747. 

A.  D.  1805. — The  duchy  declared  a  depen- 
dency of  France.  See  Fiiance:  A.  I>.  i804- 
1805. 

A.  D.  1814. — The  duchy  conferred  on  Marie 
Louise,  the  ex-empress  of  Napoleon.  See 
Fuance:  A.  1).  1814  (.M.uicii— Apuil). 

PLACILLA,  Battle  of  (1891).  See  Chile: 
A.  D.  188.-)-1801. 

PLACITUM.— PLAID.  See  Parliament 
OK  Pah  IS. 


PLAGUE.— PESTILENCE.— EPIDEM- 
ICS: B.C.  466-463.— At  Rome.  See  Home; 
B.  C.  400-403. 

B.  C.  431-429.— At  Athens.  Sec  Athens: 
B.  C.  430-420. 

B.  C.  405-375.— Among  the  Carthaginians.— 
"  Withiu  the  sniiee  of  less  tlmii  tliirty  years 
[from  B.  C.  403]  wc  read  of  four  distinct  epi- 


demic distempers,  each  of  frightful  severity,  as 
having  afflicted  Carthage  and  her  armies  in 
Sicily,  without  touching  either  Syracuse  or  the 
Sicilian  Greeks.  Such  epidemics  were  the  most 
irresistible  of  all  enemies  to  the  Carthaginians. 
.  .  .  Upon  what  physical  conditions  the  frequent 
repetition  of  such  a  calamity  depended,  together 
with  the  remarkable  fact  that  it  was  confined  to 
Carthage  ami  her  armies  —  we  know  partially  in 
respect  to  the  third  of  the  four  cases  [when  it 
wos  attributable  in  some  degree  to  the  situation 
of  the  Carthaginian  camp  on  low,  marshy  ground, 
at  a  season  when  hot  days  alternated  with  chill 
nights]  but  not  at  all  in  regard  to  the  others." — 
G.  Grote,  Hist,  of  Oreice,  2>t.  3,  ch.  83. 

A.  D.  78-266.— Plague  after  the  destruction 
of  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii. —  Plagues  of 
Orosius,  Antoninus,  and  Cyprian. — "On  the 
cessation  of  the  eruption  of  Vesuvius,  which 
began  on  the  23d  of  August,  A.  D.  78,  and  which 
buried  Herculaneum,  Stabice  and  Pompeii  in 
ashes,  there  arose  ...  a  destructive  plague, 
which  for  many  days  in  succession  slevi  10,000 
men  daily."  'The  plague  of  Orosius  (so  called 
bjcause  Orosius,  who  wrote  in  the  5tU  century, 
described  it  most  fully)  began  in  the  year  A.  D. 
125.  It  was  attributed  to  immense  masses  of 
grasshoppers  which  were  swept  by  the  winds, 
that  year,  from  Africa  into  the  Mediterranean 
Sea,  and  which  were  cast  back  by  the  waves  to 
putrefy  in  heaps  on  the  shore.  "  'In  Numidia, 
where  at  that  time  Micipsa  was  king,  800,000 
men  perished,  while  in  the  region  which  lies  most 
contiguous  to  the  sea-shore  of  Carthage  and 
Utica,  more  than  200,000  are  said  to  have  been 
cut  down.  In  the  city  of  Utica  itself,  30,000 
soldiers,  who  had  been  ordered  here  for  the  de- 
fence of  all  Africa,  were  destroyed.'  .  .  .  The 
l)lague  of  Antoninus  (A.  D.  164-180)  visited  the 
whole  Roman  Empire,  from  its  most  eastern  to 
its  extreme  western  boundaries,  beginning  at  the 
former,  and  spreading  thence  by  means  of  the 
troops  who  returned  from  putting  down  a  rebel- 
lion in  Syria.  In  the  year  166  it  broke  out  for 
the  first  time  in  Rome,  and  returned  again  in  the 
}-ear  168.  .  .  .  The  plague  depopulated  entire 
cities  and  districts,  so  that  forests  sprung  up  in 
places  before  inhabited.  ...  In  its  last  year  it 
appears  to  have  raged  again  with  especial  fury, 
so  that  in  Rome  .  .  .  3,000  men  often  died  in  a 
single  day.  With  regard  to  the  character  of  this 
plague,  it  has  been  considered  sometimes  small- 
pox, sometimes  i)etechial  typhus,  and  again  the 
bubo-plague.  "The  third  so-called  plague,  that 
of  Cyprian,  raged  about  A.  D.  351-366.  .  .  . 
For  a  long  time  500  died  a  day  in  Rome.  .  .  . 
After  its  disappearance  Italy  was  almost  deserted. 
...  It  has  been  assumed  that  this  plague  should 
be  considered  either  a  true  bubo-plague,  or  small- 
pox."^. U.  Baus,  Outlines  of  the  History  of 
Medicine,  pp.  189-190. — "  Niebuhr  has  expressed 
the  opinion  that  '  the  ancient  world  never  recov- 
ered from  the  blow  inflicted  upon  it  by  the  plague 
which  visited  it  in  the  reign  of  M.  Aurelius.'  — 
C.  Merivale,  Uist.  of  tJ>e  Romans,  ch.  68,  foot- 
note. 

Also  in:  P.  B.  Watson,  Marcus  Aurelius  An- 
toninus, ch.  4. 

A.  D.  542-594. — During^  the  reign  of  Justin- 
ian.— "  The  fatal  disease  which  depopulated  the 
earth  in  the  time  of  Justinian  and  his  successors 
first  appeared  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Pelusium, 
between  the  Serbouiau  bog  and  the  eastern  chan- 
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nel  of  the  Nile.  From  thence,  tracing  as  it  were 
a  double  pntli,  it  spread  to  tlio  east,  over  Syria, 
Persia,  and  the  Indies,  and  penetrated  to  the 
west,  along  the  coast  of  Africa,  and  over  tlie  con- 
tinent of  Europe.  In  the  spring  of  the  second 
year,  Constantinople,  during  three  or  four 
months,  was  visited  by  the  pestilence ;  and  Pro- 
copius,  who  observed  its  pi-oi^ress  and  symptoms 
with  the  eyes  of  a  p'.-s'  ,  has  emulated  the 
skill  and  diligence  of  . ..  .iides  in  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  plague  of  Athens.  .  .  .  The  fever 
was  often  accompanied  with  lethargy  or  delirium ; 
the  bodies  of  the  sick  were  covered  with  black 
pustules  or  carbuncles,  the  symptoms  of  imme- 
diate death ;  and  in  the  constitutions  too  feeble  to 
produce  an  eruption,  tlie  vomiting  of  blood  was 
followed  by  a  mortification  of  the  bowels.  .  .  . 
Youth  was  the  most  perilous  season;  and  the 
female  sex  was  less  susceptible  than  the  male. 
...  It  was  not  till  the  end  of  a  calamitous 
period  of  fifty-two  years  [A.  D.  r>'i3-'"'^4]  that 
mankind  recovered  their  health,  '  ..^  air  re- 
sumed its  pure  and  salubrious  quality.  .  .  . 
During  three  months,  five  and  at  length  ten 
thousand  persons  died  each  day  at  Constantino- 
ple ;  .  .  .  many  cities  of  the  east  were  left  va- 
cant; ...  in  several  districts  of  Italy  the  har- 
vest and  the  vintage  withered  on  the  ground. 
The  triple  scourge  of  war,  pestilence,  and  fam- 
ine, afflicted  the  su))ject3  of  Justinian;  and  his 
reign  is  disgraced  by  a  visible  decreuso  of  the 
human  species,  which  has  never  been  repaired 
in  some  of  the  fairest  countries  of  the  globe." — 
E.  Gibbon,  Decline  and  Fall  of  tlis  Roman  Empire, 
ch.  43. 

Also  in  :  T.  Ilodgkin,  Italy  awl  Her  Invaders, 
bk.  5,  ch.  17.— J.  B.  Bury,  IIi»t.  of  the  Later 
Jlonum  Empire,  hk.  4,  ch.  6  (».  1). 

6-i3th  Centuries.— Spread  of  Small-pox. — 
" Nothing  is  known  of  the  origin  of  small-pox; 
but  it  appears  to  have  come  originally  from  the 
East,  and  to  have  been  known  in  China  and  Hin- 
dostau  from  time  immemorial.  .  .  .  '  It  seems  to 
have  reached  Constantinople  by  way  of  Egypt 
about  the  year  509.'  From  Constantinople  it 
spread  gradually  over  the  whole  of  Europe, 
reaching  England  about  the  middle  of  the  13th 
century." — R.  Rollo,  Epidemics,  Plagues,  and 
Ferers,  p.  271. 

A.  D.  744-748.— The  world-wide  pestilence. 
— "  One  great  calamity  in  the  age  of  Constantino 
[the  Byzantine  emperor  Constantine  V.,  called 
Copronymus],  appears  to  have  travelled  over  the 
wliole  habitable  world ;  this  was  the  great  pesti- 
lence, which  made  its  appearance  in  the  Byzan- 
tine empire  as  early  as  745.  It  had  previously 
carried  ofiE  a  considerable  portion  of  the  popula- 
tion of  Syria,  and  the  Caliph  Yezid  III.  perished 
of  the  disease  in  744.  From  Syria  it  visited 
Egypt  and  Africa,  from  wlieuce  it  passed  into 
Sicily.  After  making  great  ravages  in  Sicily 
and  Calabria,  it  spread  to  Greece ;  and  at  last,  in 
tlie  year  747,  it  broke  out  with  terrible  violence 
in  Constantinople,  then  probably  the  most  popii- 
lous  city  In  the  universe.  It  was  supposed  to 
have  been  introduced,  nnd  dispersed  through 
Cliristiau  countries,  by  the  Venetian  and  Greek 
ships  employed  in  carrying  on  a  contraband  trade 
in  slaves  with  the  Mohammedan  nations,  and  it 
spread  wherever  commerce  extended.  .  .  .  This 
plague  threatened  to  exterminate  the  Hollenic 
race. "  After  it  had  disappeared,  at  the  end  of  a 
year,  "the  capital  required  an  immense  inQux 


of  new  inhabitants.  To  fill  up  the  void  caused 
by  the  scourge,  Constantine  induced  many  Greek 
families  from  the  continent  anil  the  islands  to 
emignite  to  Constantinople." — 0.  Finlay,  ]liat. 
of  tlie  Byzantine  Empire,  from  716  to  1057,  bk.  1, 
ch.  1,  sect.  3. 

A.  D.  1348-1351.— The  Black  Death.  See 
Black  Dk.vth;  also,  En(ii,ani>:  A.  1).  134H-1349. 

A.  D.  1360-1363. — The  Children's  Plague. 
— "The  peace  of  Bretigni  [England  and  France, 
A.  D.  1300],  like  the  capture  of  Calais,  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  pestilence  that  turned  the  national 
rejoicings  into  mourning.  But  the  '  Children's 
Plague,' as  it  was  called,  from  the  fact  that  it 
was  most  deadly  to  the  young,  was  fortunately 
not  a  return  of  the  Black  Death,  and  ilid  not  ap- 
proach it  in  its  effects.  It  numbered,  however, 
three  prelates  and  the  Duke  of  Lancaster  among 
its  victims,  and  caused  sucli  anxiety  in  Loudon 
that  the  courts  of  law  were  adjourned  from  May 
to  October.  France  felt  the  scourge  iiiorj 
severely.  It  ravaged  the  country  for  three  years, 
and  was  especially  fatal  at  Paris  and  at  Avignon. 
In  Ireland,  where  the  pestilence  lingered  on  into 
the  next  year,  and  proved  very  deadly,  it  was 
mistaken  for  scrofula,  a  circiiinstaucu  whicli 
probably  shows  that  it  atUicked  the  glands  and 
the  throat." — C.  II.  Pearson,  Eng.  Hist,  in  the 
14th  Century,  ch.  7. 

A.  D.  1374.— The  Dancing  Mania.— "The 
effects  of  the  Black  Death  had  not  yet  subsided, 
and  the  graves  of  millions  of  its  victims  were 
scarcely  closed,  when  a  strange  delusion  arose  in 
Germany.  .  .  .  It  was  a  convulsion  which  in  the 
most  extraordinary  manner  infuriated  the  human 
frame,  and  excited  the  astonishment  of  contem- 
poraries for  more  than  two  centuries,  since  which 
time  it  has  never  reappeared.  It  was  called  the 
dance  of  St.  John  or  of  St.  Vitus,  on  account  of 
the  Bacchantic  leaps  by  which  it  was  character- 
ized, and  which  gave  to  those  affected,  whilst 
performing  their  wild  dance,  and  screaming  and 
foaming  with  fury,  all  the  appearance  of  persons 
possessed.  It  did  not  remain  confined  to  par- 
ticular localities,  but  was  propagated  by  the 
sight  of  the  sufferers,  like  a  demouiacai  epidemic, 
over  the  whole  of  Germany  and  the  neighbouring 
countries  to  the  north-west,  whicii  were  already 
prepared  for  its  reception  by  the  prevailing 
opinions  of  the  times.  So  early  as  the  year  1374, 
assemblages  of  ;ncn  and  women  were  seen  at 
Aix-la-Chnpelle  who  h.vl  come  out  of  Germany, 
and  who,  united  by  one  common  delusion,  ex- 
hibited to  the  public  both  in  the  streets  and  in 
the  churches  the  following  strange  spectacle. 
They  formed  circles  hand  in  hand,  and  appearing 
to  have  lost  all  control  over  their  senses,  con- 
tinued dancing,  regardless  of  the  bystanders, 
for  hours  together  in  wild  delirium,  until  at 
length  they  fell  to  the  ground  in  a  state  of  ex- 
haustion. They  then  complained  of  extreme  op- 
pression, and  groaned  as  if  in  the  agonies  of 
dca'li,  until  they  were  swathed  in  cloths,  bound 
tightly  round  theii'  waists,  upon  which  tliey 
again  recovered,  and  remained  free  from  com- 
plaint until  the  next  attack.  This  practice  of 
swathing  wa.s  resorted  to  ou  account  of  the 
tympany  which  followed  these  spasmodic  rav- 
ings, but  the  by-8taiiders  frequently  relieved 
patients  in  a  less  artificial  manner,  by  thumpii.g 
and  trampling  upon  the  parts  allected.  AVhiie 
dancing  they  neither  saw  nor  heard,  being  in- 
sensible to  external    impressions    through    the 
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K'nscs,  but  were  huuntcd  by  visions,  their  fan- 
cies tonjuriiig  tip  spirits  whose  names  tliey 
8hrielce(I  out;  and  some  of  them  afterwanfa 
assiTfed  tliat  tlicy  felt  as  if  tliey  lia(i  been  im- 
mersed in  a  stream  of  biixMl,  whicli  obliged  them 
to  leap  so  high.  .  .  .  Where  the  disease  was 
completely  ilevelopeil.  tlic  attack  commenced 
with  epileptic  convulsions.  Tho.so  affected  fell 
t<)  the  ground  senseless,  panting  and  labouring 
for  breath.  Tlu-y  foamed  at  the  mouth,  and 
suddenly  springing  up  Ix'gan  their  dance  amidst 
strange  contortions.  Yet  the  malady  doubtless 
made  it.s  appearance  very  variously,  and  was 
moditied  by  temporary  or  local  circumstances. 
...  It  was  but  a  few  months  ere  this  demoni- 
acal disease  had  sjiread  from  Ai.\-la-Chupellc, 
where  it  appeared  in  .Iul)»,  over  the  neighbour- 
ing Netherlands.  In  Liege,  Utrecht,  Tougres, 
and  many  other  towns  of  Belgium,  the  dancers 
ajipcared  with  garlands  in  their  hair,  and  their 
waists  girt  with  cloths,  that  they  might,  as  soon 
as  the  paro.xysm  was  over,  receive  immediate  re- 
lief on  the  attack  of  the  tympany.  This  bandage 
was,  by  the  insertion  of  a  stick,  easily  twisted 
tight:  many,  however,  obtained  more  relief  from 
kicks  and  "blows,  which  they  found  numbers  of 
persons  ready  to  administer.  ...  A  few  months 
after  this  dancing  malady  had  made  its  appear- 
ance at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  it  broke  out  at  Cologne, 
where  the  number  of  those  possessed  amounted 
to  more  than  live  hundred,  and  about  the  same 
time  at  Metz,  the  streets  of  which  place  are  said 
to  have  been  lUled  with  eleven  hi..ndre(l  dancers. 
Peasants  left  theit  ploughs,  mechanics  their 
■workshops,  housewives  their  domestic  duties,  to 
join  the  wild  revels,  and  this  rich  commercial 
city  became  the  scene  of  the  most  ruinous  disor- 
der. .  .  .  The  dancing  mania  of  the  year  1374 
was,  in  fact,  no  new  disease,  but  a  phenomenon 
well  known  In  the  middle  ages,  of  which  many 
wondrous  stories  were  traditionally  current 
among  the  people." — J.  F.  C.  Ilecker,  Epidemics 
of  the  Mithlle  Ages:  I'/ie  Daneinr/  yfania,  eh.  1. 

A.  D.  1485-1593. — The  Svireating  Sickness 
in  England. — Plague,  Small-pox  and  Grippe 
in  Europe. — "For  centuries  no  infection  had 
visited  England,  which  in  fearful  rapidity  and 
malignancy  could  be  compared  with  the  'sudor 
Angiicus,'  as  it  was  at  first  called,  from  the  no- 
ition  that  its  attacks  were  confined  to  English- 
men. People  sitting  at  dinner,  In  the  fidl  enjoy- 
ment of  health  and  spirits,  were  seized  with  it 
'  died  before  the  next  morning.  An  open 
window,  accidental  contact  in  the  streets,  chil- 
dren playing  before  the  door,  a  beggar  knocking 
at  the  rich  man's  gate,  might  disseminate  the  in- 
fection, and  a  whole  family  would  be  decimated 
in  a  few  hours  without  hope  or  remedy.  Houses 
and  villages  were  deserted.  .  .  .  Dr.  Caius,  a 
physician  who  had  studied  the  disease  under  its 
various  aspects,  gives  the  following  account  of 
its  appearance :  '  In  the  year  of  our  Lord  God 
1485,  shortly  after  the  7th  day  of  August,  at 
which  time  King  Henry  VII.  arrived  at  Milford 
in  Wales  out  of  France,  and  in  the  first  year  of 
his  reign,  there  chanced  a  disease  among  the 
people  lasting  the  rest  of  that  month  and  all  Sep- 
tember, which  for  the  sudden  sharpness  and  \m- 
■wont  cruelness  pa.ssed  the  pestilence.  For  this 
commonly  giveth  in  four,  often  seven,  sometime 
nine,  sometime  eleven  and  sometime  fourteen 
days,  respite  to  whom  it  vexeth.  But  that  im- 
mediately killed  some  in  opening  their  windows. 


some  in  playing  with  children  in  their  street 
doors,  some  in  one  hour,  many  in  two,  it  destroy- 
ed. .  .  .  This  disease,  because  it  most  did  stand 
in  sweating  from  the  beginning  until  the  end- 
ing, was  called  here  The  Sweating  Sickness ;  and 
because  it  first  iKigan  in  England,  it  was  named 
in  other  countries  The  English  Sweat.'  From 
the  same  authority  wo  learn  that  it  appeared  in 
1506,  again  in  1517  from  July  to  the  middle 
of  December,  then  in  1528.  It  commenced  with 
a  fever,  followed  by  strong  internal  struggles  of 
nature,  causing  sweat.  ...  It  was  attended 
with  sharp  pains  in  the  back,  shoulders  and  ex- 
tremities, and  then  attacked  the  liver.  ...  It 
never  entered  Scotland.  In  Calais,  Antwerp  and 
Brabant  it  generally  singled  out  English  resi- 
dents and  visitors.  .  .  .  lu  consequence  of  the 
peculiarity  of  the  disease  in  thus  singling  out 
Englishmen,  and  those  of  a  richer  diet  and  more 
sanguine  temperament,  viirious  speculations  were 
set  afloat  as  to  its  origir  and  its  best  mode  of 
cure.  Erasmus  attributed  it  to  bad  houses  and 
bad  ventilation,  to  the  clay  floors,  the  unchanged 
and  festering  rushes  with  which  the  rooms  were 
strewn,  and  the  putrid  offal,  bones  and  filth 
which  reeked  and  rotted  together  in  the  imswept 
and  imwashed  dining-halls  and  chambers." — 
J.  8.  Brewer,  lieign  of  Uenry  VIII.,  v.  1,  ch.  8. 
—  See,  also.  Sweating  Sickness.  —  "In  the 
middle  of  the  16th  century  the  English  sweating 
sickness  disappeared  from  the  list  of  epidemic 
diseiises.  On  the  other  hand,  the  plague,  during 
the  whole  16th  century,  prevailed  more  generally, 
and  in  places  more  fatally,  than  ever  before.  .  .  . 
In  1500-1507  it  raged  in  Germany,  Italy,  and 
Holland,  in  1538  in  Upper  Italy,  1534  in  Southern 
France,  1563-1668  pretty  generally  throughout 
Europe.  .  .  .  The  disease  prevailed  again  in 
1591.  It  is  characteristic  of  the  improvement  in 
the  art  of  observation  of  this  century  that  the 
plague  was  declared  contagious  and  portable, 
and  accordingly  measures  of  isolation  and  disin- 
fection were  put  in  forte  against  i^,  though  with- 
out proving  in  any  degree  effectual.  With  a 
view  to  disinfection,  horn,  gunpowder,  arsenic 
with  sulphur  or  straw  moistened  with  wine,  etc., 
were  burned  in  the  streets.  .  .  .  Small-pox  (first 
observed  or  described  in  Germany  in  1493)  and 
measles,  whose  specific  nature  was  still  unknown 
to  the  physicians  of  the  West,  likewise  appeared 
in  the  16th  century.  .  .  .  The  Grippe  (intiuenza), 
for  the  first  time  recognizable  with  certainty  as 
such,  showed  itself  in  the  year  1510,  and  spread 
over  all  Europe.  A  second  epidemic,  beginning 
in  1557,  was  less  widely  extended.  On  the 
other  band,  in  1580  and  1593  it  became  again 
pandemic,  while  in  1591  Germany  alone  was 
visited. " — J.  H.  Baas,  Outlines  of  the  Ilistory  of 
Medicine,  pp.  438-439. 

Also  in:  J.  F.  Hecker,  Epidemics  of  the 
Middle  Ages. 

A.  D.  1665. — In  London.  See  London:  A.  D. 
1665. 

i8th  Century. — The  more  serious  epidemics. 
— "  The  bubo-plague,  '  the  disease  of  barbarism ' 
and  especially  of  declining  nations,  in  the  18th 
century  still  often  reached  the  north  of  Europe, 
though  it  maintained  its  chief  focus  and  head- 
quarters in  the  south-west  [south-east?].  Thus 
from  1703  forward,  as  the  result  of  the  Russo- 
Swedish  war,  it  spread  from  Turkey  to  Sweden, 
Denmark,  Poland  and  Prussia,  so  that  in  1709, 
the  coldest  year  of  the  18th  century,  more  than 
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800,000  Inimnn  beings  died  In  East  Prussia  in 
spite  of  the  intense  cold,  nnd  in  Dantzic  alone 
more  tlian  30,000.  Obliqiiinc  to  tbo  west,  the 
plague  reached  Styria  and  Bohemia,  and  was 
carried  by  a  ship  to  Rcpensburg  in  1714,  but  by 
means  of  strict  quarantine  regulations  was  pre- 
vented from  spreading  to  the  rest  of  Oernmny. 
A  hurricane  swept  the  disease,  as  it  were,  out  of 
all  Europe.  Yet  six  years  later  it  appeared 
anew  with  devastating  force  in  southern  France  " 
and  was  recurrent  at  mtervals,  in  different  parts 
of  the  continent,  throughout  the  century.  "Epi- 
demics of  typhus  fever  .  .  .  showed  themselves 
at  the  beginning  of  the  century  in  small  num- 
bers, but  disappeared  before  the  plague.  .  .  . 
The  first  description  of  typhoid  fever  —  under 
the  designation  of  '  Schleiniflebcr '  (morbus 
mucosus)  —  appeared  in  the  18th  century.  .  .  . 
Malaria  in  the  last  century  still  gave  rise  to  great 
epidemics.  Of  course  all  the  conditions  of  life 
favored  its  prevalence.  ...  La  Grippe  (influ- 
enza) appeared  as  a  pandemic  throughout  almost 
all  Europe  in  the  years  1709.  1729,  1733,  1743, 
and  11788 ;  in  almost  all  America  in  1733,  1737, 
1751,  1773,  1781,  and  1798;  throughout  the  east- 
ern hemisphere  in  1781,  and  in  the  entire  western 
hemisphere  in  1761  and  1789;  throughout  Europe 
and  America  in  1767.  It  prevailed  as  an  epi- 
demic in  Prance  in  the  years  1737,  1775,  and 
1779;  in  England  in  1758  and  1775,  and  in  Ger- 
many in  1800.  .  .  .  Diphtheria,  which  in  the 
17th  century  had  showed  itsel!  almost  ex- 
clusively in  Spain  and  Italy,  was  observed  dur- 
ing the  18th  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  .  .  . 
Small-pox  had  attained  general  diffusion.  .  .  . 
Scarlet  fever,  first  observed  in  the  17th  century, 
had  already  gained  wide  diffusion.  .  .  .  Yellow 
fever,  first  recognized  in  the  16th  century,  and 
mentioned  occasionally  in  the  17th,  appeared 
with  great  frequency  in  the  18th  century,  but 
was  mostly  confined,  as  at  a  later  period,  to 
America." — J.  H.  Baas,  Outlines  of  the  History  of 
Medicine,  pp.  737-730. 

19th  Century. — The  visitations  of  Asiatic 
Cholera. —  Cholera  "has Its  origin  in  Asia,  where 
its  ravages  are  as  great  as  those  of  yellow  fever 
in  America.  It  is  endemic  or  permanent  in  the 
Ganges  delta,  whence  it  generally  spreads  every 
year  over  India.  It  was  not  known  in  Europe 
until  the  beginning  of  the  century;  but  since 
that  time  we  have  had  six  successive  visitations. 
...  In  1817  there-  was  a  violent  outbreak  of 
cholera  at  Jessore,  India.  Thence  it  spread  to 
the  Malay  Islands,  and  to  Bourbon  (1819);  to 
China  and  Persia  (1821);  to  Russia  in  Europe, 
and  especially  to  St.  Petersburg  and  Moscow 
(1830).  In  the  following  year  it  overran  Poland, 
Germany,  and  England  [thence  in  1833  to  Ireland 
and  America],  and  first  appeared  in  Paris  on 
January  6,  1833.  ...  In  1849,  the  cholera  pur- 
sued the  same  route.  Coming  overland  from 
India  through  Russia,  it  appeared  in  Paris  on 
March  17,  and  lasted  until  October.  In  1853, 
cholera,  again  coming  by  this  route,  was  less 
fatal  in  Paris,  although  it  lasted  for  a  longer 
time  —  from  November,  1853,  to  December,  1854. 
The  three  last  epidenucs,  1865,  1873,  and  1884, 
.  .  .  came  by  the  Iilediterranean  Sea." — E.  L. 
Trouessart,  Microbes,  Ferments  nnd  Moulds,  ch. 
5,  sect.  8.  —  A  seventh  visitation  of  cholera  in 
Europe  occurred  in  1893.  Its  route  on  this 
occasion  was  from  the  Punjab,  through  Afghan- 
istan and  Persia  into  Russia  and  across  the  Medi- 


terranean to  Southern  France.  Late  in  the 
summer  the  epidemic  appeared  in  various  parts 
of  Austria  and  Germany  and  was  frightfullv 
virulent  in  the  city  of  Hamlnirg.  lu  England  it 
was  confined  by  excellent  regulations  to  narrow 
limits.  Cros.sing  tho  Atlantic  late  in  August,  it 
was  arrested  at  the  harbor  of  New  York,  by  half  • 
barbarous  but  effectual  measures  of  quarantine, 
and  gained  no  footing  in  America  — Appleton's 
Annual  C'yclopmliu,  1893. 

Also  in:  C.  Miicnamara,  History  of  Asiatic 
Cholera. — A.  Stille,  Cholera,  pp.  15-31. 

PLAID— PLACITUM.  See  Parliament 
OF  Pakis. 

PLAIN  OR  MARAIS,  The  Party  of  the. 

See  Fuance:  A.  1).  1793  (Ski'temheu— Novem- 

llEU). 

PLAINS  OF  ABRAHAM.  See  Abraham, 
Plains  of. 

PLAN  OF  CAMPAIGN,  The.  See  Ire- 
land: A.  1).  1880, 

PLANTAGENETS,  The.     See  England: 

A.  D.  1154-1189;  andANJOU;  Creation  OF  TUB 

COUNTY. 

PLASSEY,  Battle  of.     See  India:  A.  D. 

1757. 

» 

PLAT.ffiA. — Platfca,  one  of  the  cities  of  the 
Bojotian  federation  in  ancient  Greece,  under  the 
headship  of  Thebes,  was  ill-used  by  the  latter 
and  claimed  and  received  the  protection  of 
Athens.  This  provoked  the  deep-seated  and  en- 
during enmity  of  Thebes  and  Bieotia  in  general 
towards  Athens,  while  the  alliance  of  tlic  Athen- 
ians and  Platoians  was  lasting  and  faithful. — G. 
Grote,  nist.  of  Greece,  pt.  3,  ch.  31. 

B.  C.  490. — Help  to  Athens  at  Marathon. 
See  Greece:  B.  C.  490. 

B.  C.  479. — Decisive  overthrow  i  ?  the  Per- 
sians.   See  Greece  :  B.  C.  479. 

B.  C.  431.— Surprise  of.— The  first  act  in  the 
Peloponnesian  War (B.  C.  431)  wasthe  surprising 
of  the  city  of  Pluta;a,  the  one  ally  of  Athens  in 
Boeotia,  by  a  small  force  from  her  near  neighbor 
and  deadly  enemy,  Thebes.  The  Thebans  were 
admitted  by  treachery  at  night  and  thought 
themselves  in  possession  of  the  town.  But  the 
Platieans  rallied  before  daybreak  and  turned  the 
tables  upon  the  foe.  Not  one  of  the  Thebans 
escaped.     See  Greece:  B.  C.  433-431. 

B.  C.  429-427. — Siege,  capture,  and  destruc- 
tion by  the   Peloponnesians.      See    Greece: 

B.  C.  429-437. 

B.  C.  335. — Restoration  by  Alexander.  See 
Greece:  B.  C.  336-335. 

PLATE  RIVER,  Discovery  of  the.  See 
Pa«aou.\Y:  a.  D.  1515-1.557. 

PLATE  RIVER,  Provinces  of  the.  See 
Aroentise  Rei'uiii.ic  :  A.  1).  1806-1830. 

PLATO,  and  the  Schools  of  Athens.  See 
AcAiJEMv;  also  Education,  Ancient:  Greek. 

PLATTSBURG,  Battle  of.  See  United 
States  ok  Am.  :  A.  D.  1814  (September). 

PLAUTIO-PAPIRIAN  law.  The.  See 
Rome:  B.  C.  90-88. 

PLEASANT  HILL,  Battle  of.  See  United 
States  of  Am.  :    A.    D.    1804  (>Iarch — May  : 

Louisiana). 

♦ 

PLEBEIANS,  OR  PLEBS,  Roman.— "  We 

are  now  prepared  to  understand  the  origin  of  a 
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(llstlnrt  body  of  poDplc  wliicli  ffrow  up  nlongsldc 
(if  the  piitricliins  of  tlio  Homiin  stato  duriiijf  tlio 
Iftttcr  imrt  of  tlie  ri'jfiil  period  mid  nftrr  its  dose. 
TlieM!  were  tlio  plebeians  (plel)s,  '  tlie  crowd,'  cf. 
'pleo,' to  nil)  who  dwelt  in  the  Uoinun  territory 
both  within  and  without  the  walls  of  the  city. 
They  did  not  belong;  to  the  old  chins  which 
forined  the  three  <irijfinul  tri))es,  nor  did  they 
have  any  real  or  pretended  kinship  with  them, 
nor,  for  that  matter,  with  one  another,  except 
within  the  ordinary  limits  of  nature.  They 
were,  at  the  outset,  simply  nn  ill-assorted  mass 
of  residents,  entirely  outside  of  the  orderly  ar- 
ranjfement  which  we  have  descril)ed.  t'here 
were  three  sources  of  this  midlitude:  I.  When 
the  city  grew  .strone  enough,  it  began  to  extend 
its  boundaries,  and  first  at  the  expense  of  the 
cantons  nearest  it,  between  the  Tiber  and  the 
Anio.  When  Itomc  coniiuercrt  a  canton,  she  de- 
stroyed the  walls  of  its  citadel.  Its  inhabitants 
were  sometimes  permitted  to  occupy  their  vil- 
lages as  before,  and  sometimes  were  removed  to 
Rome,  In  either  case,  Home  was  henceforth  to 
be  their  place  of  meeting  and  refuge,  and  they 
them.selves,  instead  of  being  rcduceil  to  the  con- 
dition of  slaves,  were  attached  to  the  state  as 
non-citizen.s.  II.  The  relation  of  guest-friend- 
ship so  called,  in  ancient  times,  could  be  entered 
into  between  individuals  with  their  families  and 
('"scendants,  and  also  between  individuals  and  a 
ite,  or  between  two  states.  Provision  for  such 
feuest-friendship  was  undoubtedly  made  in  the 
treaties  which  bound  together  Home  on  the  one 
side  and  the  various  independent  cities  of  its 
neightiorhood  on  the  other.  .  .  .  The  commer- 
cial advantages  of  Home's  situation  attracted  to 
it,  in  the  course  of  time,  a  great  many  men  from 
the  Latin  cities  in  the  vicinity,  who  remained 

Jiermaneutly  settled  tliere  without  acquiring 
toman  citizenship.  III.  A  thinl  constituent 
clement  of  the  '  plebs '  was  formed  by  the  clients 
('the  listeners,'  'cluere')  [see  Clientes].  .  .  . 
In  the  lieginning  of  the  long  struggle  between 
tlie  piitricians  and  plebeians,  the  clients  are  repre- 
sented as  having  sided  with  the  former.  .  .  . 
Afterward,  when  the  lapse  of  time  had  weakened 
their  sense  of  dependence  on  their  patrons,  they 
became,  as  a liody,  identitied  with  tlic  plebeians." 
— A.  Tighe,  Deeelopmtnt  of  the  lioma/i  Constitu- 
tion, cli.  :!. — Originally  having  no  political  rights, 
the  Roman  plebeians  were  forced  to  content 
themselves  with  the  privilege  they  enjoyed  of 
engaging  in  trade  at  Roi;ie  and  acquiring  prop- 
erty of  til  own.  But  ns  in  time  they  grew  to 
outnumbii  tlie  patrician.,  while  they  rivalled 
tlie  latter  in  wealth,  they  struggled  witli  success 
for  a  share  iu  the  government  and  for  other 
rights  of  citizenship.  In  the  end,  political  power 
passed  over  to  them  entirely,  and  the  Roman 
constitution  became  almost  purely  democratic, 
before  it  perished  in  anarchy  and  revolution,  giv- 
ing way  to  imperialism.— H.  G.  Liddell,  Jlitt.  of 
Ilome,  cit.  7,  8,  10,  35. 

Ai.so  in:  B.  G.  Niebuhr,  Lect's  on  Ifitt.  of 
Home,  hk:  4.  rli.  2. 

Secessions  of  the  Plebs.  See  Secessions  op 
THE  Roman  Plebs. 

PLEBISCITA. —  Resolutions  passed  by  tlie 
Roman  plebeians  in  their  Comitia  Tributa,  or 
Assembly  of  the  Tribes,  were  called  "  plebiscita. " 
See  Rome:  B.  C.  472-471.— In  modern  France 
the  term  "plebiscite"  has  been  applied  to  a  gen- 


eml  vote  of  the  people,  taken  'ipon  some  single 
(|ue8tion,  like  that  of  the  cstAblishmcnt  of  tlie 
Second  Empire.  See  Pii.vnce:  A.  D.  1851-1852; 
also,  HKFKiii-.Nni'.M. 

PLESWIT2,  Armistice  of.  Sec  Germany: 
A.  I).  1H1;M.M.\v— AriiisT). 

PLEVNA,  Siege  and  capture  of.  Sec  Turks: 
A.  D.  1877-1H78. 

PLOW  PATENT,  The.  See  Maine:  A.  D. 
16a0-l«;n:  and  H14!(-lti77. 

PLOWDEN'S  COUNTY  PALATINE. 
See  New  Ai.iuon. 

PLUVlOSE,  The  month.  See  France: 
A.  D.  1793  (October)  The  new  republican 

CALFN-DAR. 

♦ 

PLYMOUTH,  Mass.:  A.  D.  1605.— Visited 
by  Champlain,  and  the  harbor  named  Port  St. 
Louis.     See  Canada  :   A.  D.  1603-1005. 

A.  D.  1620.— Landing  of  -he  Pilgrims. — 
Founding  of  the  Colony.  See  Massachusetts  : 
A.  D.  16'J0,  and  after. 

♦ 

PLYMOUTH,  N.  C:  A.  D.  1864.— Capture 
and  recapture.  See  United  States  of  Am.  : 
A.  D.  1864  (April — May:  North  Carolina), 
and  (October  :  North  Carolina). 

PLYMOUTH  COMPANY :  Formation, 
See  Virginia:  A.  D.  1606-1607;  and  Maine: 
A.  D.  1607-1608. 

A.  D.  1615. —  Unsuccessful  undertakings 
with  Captain  John  Smith.  Sec  America: 
A.  D.  1614-1615. 

A.  D.  1620. —  Merged  in  the  Council  for 
New  England.  See  New  England:  A.  D. 
1630-1G23. 

♦ 

PLYMOUTH  ROCK.  See  Massac  11  csetts: 
A.  D.  1620. 

PNYX,  The.— "The  place  of  meeting  [of  tlie 
general  assemblies  of  the  people  in  ancient 
Athens]  in  earlier  times  is  stated  to  have  been  in 
the  market ;  in  the  historical  period  the  people 
met  there  only  to  vote  on  proposals  of  ostracism, 
at  other  times  assembling  in  the  so-called  Pnyx, 
As  regards  the  position  of  this  latter,  a  point 
which  quite  recently  has  become  a  matter  of 
considerable  dispute,  the  indications  given  by 
the  ancient  autho'ities  appear  to  settle  tliis  much 
at  any  rate  with  certainty,  that  it  was  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  market,  and  that  of  the 
streets  running  out  of  the  market  one  led  only 
into  the  Pnyx."— G.  F.  SchOmann,  Antiq.  of 
Greece:  The  State,  pt.  3,  ch.  3.— "The  Pnyx  was 
an  artificial  platform  on  the  north-eastern  side  of 
one  of  the  rocky  heights  which  encircli.d  Athens 
on  the  west,  and  along  the  crest  of  which  is  still 
traced  the  ancient  enclosure  of  the  Asty.  In 
shape  this  platform  differed  only  from  a  circular 
sector  of  about  155  degrees,  inasmuch  as  the 
radii  forming  the  angle  were  about  200  feet  in 
length,  while  the  distance  from  the  angle  to  the 
middle  of  the  curve  was  about  240  feet.  On 
this  latter  side,  or  towards  the  Agora,  the  plat- 
form was  bounded  by  a  wall  of  support,  which 
is  about  sixteen  feet  high  in  the  middle  or  high- 
est part,  and  is  composed  of  large  Mocks,  of 
various  sizes,  and  for  the  most  part  qu  drangu- 
lar.  In  the  opposite  direction  the  platform  was 
bounded  by  a  vertical  excavation  in  the  rock, 
which,  in  the  parts  best  preserved,  is  from  twelve 
to  fifteen  feet  high.    The  foot  of  this  wall  in- 
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clines  towards  the  nnglo  of  the  sector,  thereby 
showing  thitt  originully  the  entire  platform 
sloped  towards  this  point  as  a  centre,  such  being 
obviously  the  construetion  most  adapted  to  an 
assembly  which  stood  or  sat  to  hear  an  orator 
placid  in  the  angle.  At  this  angle  rose  the  cele- 
brated [beraa],  or,  pulpit,  often  called  the  rock. 
...  It  was  a  ((uadningular  projection  of  the 
rock,  eleven  feet  broad,  risinj;  from  a  graduated 
basis.  The  sirtntnit  is  broken ;  its  present  licight 
is  about  twenty  feet.  On  the  right  and  left  of 
the  orator  there  was  an  access  to  the  summit  of 
the  l)eina  by  a  flight  of  steps,  and  from  behind 
by  two  or  three  steps  from  an  iiiclosure,  in  which 
are  several  chambers  cut  in  the  rock,  which 
served  doubtless  for  purposes  connected  with 
that  of  the  Pnyx  itself.  .  .  .  The  area  of  the 
platform  was  capable  of  containing  between 
seven  and  eight  tliousand  persons,  allowing  a 
square  yard  to  each. "— W.  51.  Leake,  Topography 
of  Athens,  app.   11. 

Also  ini  O.  F.  Schumann,  The  Astemhlies  of 
the  Atheir'iih\  pp.  48-.')l.  — See,  also,  Aooua. 

POCKET  BOROUGHS.  See  England: 
A.  D.  1830. 

PODESTAS.— "About  the  end  of  the  12th 
centviry  a  new  and  singular  species  of  magistracy 
was  introduced  into  the  Lombard  cities.  During 
the  tyranny  of  Frederic  L  [Frederick  Barbarossa] 
he  had  appointed  oflicers  of  his  own,  called  po- 
destas,  instead  of  the  elective  consuls.  It  is 
remarkable  tliat  this  memorial  of  despotic  power 
should  not  have  excited  insuperable  alarm  and 
disgust  in  the  free  republics.  But,  on  the  con- 
trary, tliey  almost  imiversally,  after  the  peace  of 
Constance,  revived  an  offlce  which  had  been  ab- 
rogated when  they  first  rose  in  rebellion  against 
Fredeilc.  From  experience,  as  we  must  presume, 
of  the  partiality  which  their  domestic  factions 
carried  into  the  administration  of  justice.  It  be- 
came a  general  practice  to  elect,  by  the  name  of 
podesta,  a  citizen  of  some  neighbouring  state  as 
their  general,  their  criminal  judge,  and  preserver 
of  the  peace.  .  .  .  The  podesta  was  sometimes 
<^ho8en  in  a  general  assembly,  sometimes  by  a  se- 
lect number  of  citizens.  His  ofllce  was  annual, 
though  prolonged  in  peculiar  emergencies.  He 
was  invariably  a  man  of  noble  family,  even  in 
tliose  cities  which  excluded  their  own  nobility 
from  any  share  in  the  government.  He  received 
a  fixed  salary,  and  was  compelled  to  remain  in 
the  city  after  the  expiration  of  his  offlce  for  tlie 
purpose  of  answering  such  charges  as  nuglit  be 
adduced  against  his  conduct.  He  could  neitlier 
marry  a  native  of  the  city,  nor  have  any  relation 
resident  within  the  district,  nor  even,  so  great 


was  their  jealousy,  cat  or  drink  in  the  house  of 
any  citizen.  Tlie  authority  of  tlieso  foreign 
magistrates  was  not  by  any  meant,  alike  in  all 
cities.  In  some  he  seems  to  have  superseded  tho 
con.suls,  anil  commanded  the  armies  in  war.  In 
others,  as  .Milan  and  Florence,  his  authority  was 
merely  judicial." — II.  llallani.  The  .Vi('ille  Affts, 
eh.  3,  pt.  1  (r.  1). 

Also  in:  E.  Gibbon,  Decline  and  FitU  of  the 
Roman  Empire,  eh.  00. 

PO.OIEBRAD,  George,  K.-ng  of  Bohemia, 
A.  D.  H.W-U:!. 

POINT  PLEASANT,  Battle  of.  See  Ohio 
(Valley):  A.  D.  1774. 

POIGSY,  The  Colloquy  at.  Sec  France: 
A.  D.  1560-1563. 

POITIERS:  Original  names.— Limonum,  a 

town  of  tho  Qauls,  ac(|uired  later  the  name  of 
Pictavi,  which  has  become  in  modern  times  Poi- 
tiers. 

A.  D.  1569. — Siege  by  the  Huguenots,  See 
Fk.vnce:  a.  D.  1563-1.570. 


POITIERS,  Battle  of.— A  battle  was  fought 
September  19,  1356,  near  the  city  of  Poitiers,  in 
France,  by  the  English,  under  the  "Black  Prince," 
tho  famous  son  of  Edward  III.,  with  the  French 
commanded  personally  by  their  king,  John  II. 
The  advantage  in  numbers  was  on  the  side  of  the 
French,  but  tho  position  of  tho  English  was  in 
their  favor,  inasmuch  as  it  giive  little  opportu- 
nity to  the  cavalry  of  the  French,  which  was 
their  strongest  arm.  The  English  archers  won 
the  day,  as  in  so  many  other  battles  of  that  age. 
The  French  were  sorely  beaten  and  their  king 
was  tjiken  prisoner. — Froissart,  Chronicles,  (tr. 
by  Mines),  bk.  1,  ch.  157-166. —See  France: 
A.  D.  1337-1300. 

POITIERS,  Edict  of.  See  France;  A.  D. 
1577-1578. 

• 

POITOU:  Origin  of  the  name.  See  Pic- 
tones. 

The  rise  of  the  Counts,  See  Toulouse:  10- 
11th  Centuries. 

The  Counts  aecome  Dukes  of  Aquitaine  or 
Guienne.     See  AqniTAiNE:  A.  D.  881-1151. 


pokanokets,  or  wampanoags, 

The.  See  Rhode  Island:  A.  D.  1636;  A.meki- 
CAN  Aborigines:  ALGONqciAN  Family;  Xew 
England:  A.  D.  1674-1075,  1675,  1676-1678. 

POL  A,  Naval  battle  of  (1379).    See  Venice: 
A.  D.  1378-1379. 


POLAND. 


The  Name.— "The  word  Polo  is  not  older 
than  the  tenth  century,  and  seems  to  have  been 
originally  applied,  not  so  much  to  the  people  as 
to  the  region  they  inhabited :  '  polska '  in  the 
Slavonic  tongue  signifying  a  level  field  or  plain.  ' 
—  S.  A.  Dunham,  Hist,  if  Poland,  introd. 

The  ancestors  of  the  race.    See  Lyqians. 

Beginnings  of  national  existence. — "Tho 
Poles  were  a  nation  whose  name  does  not  occur 
in  history  before  tlie  middUi  of  tlie  tenth  century; 
and  we  owe  to  Christianity  the  first  intimations 
that  we  bare  regarding  this  people.    Mieczislaus 


[or  ^Miceslaus]  I. ,  the  first  duke  or  prince  of  the 
Poles  of  whom  we  possess  any  authentic  accounts, 
embraced  Christianity  (966)  at  the  solicitation  of 
his  spouse,  Dambrowka,  sister  of  Boleslaus  II., 
duke  of  Bohemia.  Shortly  after,  the  first  bish- 
opric in  Poland,  that  of  Posen,  was  founded  by 
Otho  the  Great.  Christianity  did  not,  however, 
tame  the  ferocious  habits  of  the  Poles,  who  re- 
mained for  a  long  time  without  the  least  progress 
in  mental  cultivation.  Their  government,  as 
wretched  as  that  of  Bohemia,  subjected  the  great 
body  of  the  nation  to  the  most  debasing  servitude. 
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The  ancient  sovcrclRns  of  Polnml  worn  liprodltftry. 
Tht-y  riilid  iiirwt  (Icspoticiilly,  imii  with  it  nnl  of 
Iron;  iiiid.  iiHIioukIi  tli'^y  iickiiDwIcdfjcd  them- 
wdvcg  viinsiils  mid  trilmtiirics  of  Jio  Oi'rniiin  i-m- 
pcrors,  tlii'y  roixjiitj'dly  broko  out  into  oix/n  rcln'l- 
lion,  iissKTtc'd  their  iibsoluto  ird('|K'ndt'Ucf,  itnd 
wiiK'"d  II  HU<ccs.sfiiI  var  a)?uinst  tlii'ir  nin.sterM. 
UoIi'hIiiuh,  son  of  MicczisliiuH  1.,  took  ndvnntiigi! 
of  the  troublcH  which  rose  in  CJcriimnv  on  tlie 
dentil  of  Otlio  III.,  to  possess  hiinself  of  the 
Miirehes  of  I.iisiitiii  anil  IJudi.ssin,  or  IJautzen, 
which  llie  Kmi)eror  Henry  IF.  afterwards  grunt<'il 
him  as  liefs.  This  same  prince,  in  despite  of  the 
Oermans,  on  the  death  of  Henry  H.  (1025),  as- 
giinied  llie  royal  dijinity.  Micc/islaus  II.,  son  of 
IJoh'slaiis,  after  liavin);  cruelly  ravaged  the  coun- 
try sitiiali!  between  the  Oder,  the  Kibe,  and  the 
Siial,  was  coniiielled  to  abdicate  the  throne,  and 
niso  to  restore  those  provinces  which  his  father 
liad  wrested  from  the  Empire.  The  male  dc- 
Bcpiidants  of  Mieezislaiis  I.  reigned  in  Poland 
until  the  death  of  C'asimir  the  Great  (1370).  This 
dynasty  of  kings  is  known  by  the  name  of  the 
Piasts,  or  Pinsses,  so  called  from  one  Piast,  al- 
leged to  have  l)een  its  founder." — W.  Koch,  Iliiit. 
of  I{t'ri>liitiuM  in  Eiirt>]te,  ch.  4. 

Also  i.n  :  8.  A.  Diaiham,  Hint,  of  Poland,  ch. 
1-2. 

A.  D.  1096.— The  refuge  of  the  Jews.  See 
Jews:  11-lTtli  Ck.ntuhiks. 

A.  D.  1340-1241.— Mongol  invasion.  Sec 
JIoNcoi.s:  A.  I).  1229-1294. 

I3-I4th  Centuries. — Growing  power  ana  in- 
creasing dominion. — Encroachments  on  Rus- 
sia.    See  Kissi.\:   A.  1).  1237-1180. 

A.  D.  1333-1572.— The  union  with  Lithu- 
ania and  the  reign  of  the  Jagellon  dynasty. — 
Conquest  of  Prussia  and  its  grant  to  Grand- 
master Albert. — ('asimir  III.,  or  Casimir  the 
Great,  the  last  Polish  king  of  the  Piast  line, 
n.scended  the  throne  in  133H.  "Polish  historians 
celebnite  the  good  deeds  of  this  king  for  the  in- 
ternal prosperity  of  Poland  —  his  introduction  of 
a  legal  code,  his  just  udininistration,  his  encour- 
agement of  learning,  and  his  muniticcnce  in 
founding  churches,  schools,  and  hospitals.  The 
great  external  question  of  his  reign  was  that  of 
the  relations  of  Poland  to  the  two  contiguous 
powers  of  Lithuania  and  the  Teutonic  Knights 
of  Prussia  and  tlie  Baltic  pnn'inces.  On  the  one 
Laud,  Poland,  as  a  Christian  country,  had 
stronger  ties  of  connexion  with  the  Teutonic 
Knights  than  with  Lithunnia.  On  the  other 
hand,  ties  of  race  and  trai'ition  connected  Poland 
with  Lithuania ;  and  the  ambitious  policy  of  the 
Teutonic  Knights,  who  aimed  at  the  extension  of 
their  rule  at  the  expense  of  Poland  and  Lithu- 
nnia, and  also  jealously  shut  out  both  countries 
from  the  IJaltic  coast,  and  so  from  tha  advan- 
tages of  commerce,  tended  to  increase  the  syn.- 
pathy  between  the  Poles  and  the  Lithuanians. 
A  happy  solution  was  at  length  given  to  this 
question.  Casimir,  dying  in  1370,  left  no  issue 
but  a  daugliter,  named  Hedvige;  and  the  Crown 
of  Poland  passed  to  his  nejjlunv  Louis  of  Anjou, 
at  that  time  also  King  of  Hungary  [see  IIun- 
o\uy:  a,  1).  1301-1442].  Louis,  occupied  with 
the  affairs  of  Hungary,  neglected  those  of  Po- 
land, and  left  it  exposed  to  the  attacks  of  the 
Lithuanians.  He  became  excessively  unpopular 
among  the  Poles;  and,  after  his  death  in  1384, 
they  proclaimed  Hedvige  tiucen  of  Poland.  In 
1386,  a  marriage  was  ananged   betw^een  this 


princess  nnd  .Tagcilon,  Duko  of  Lithuania  — 
Jagellon  agreeing  to  Ijc  baptized,  and  to  estab- 
lish Christianity  among  his  hitlierto  heathen 
subjects.  Thus  Poland  and  Lithuania  were 
united ;  and  a  new  dynasty  of  Polish  kings  was 
founded,  called  the  dynasty  of  the  Jagellona. 
The  rule  of  this  dynasty,  under  seven  succcs- 
bIvo  kings  (1380-1.')72)  tMmstitutes  the  llouiishing 
epoch  of  Polish  history,  to  which  at  the  present 
day  the  Poles  look  fondly  back  when  they  would 
exalt  the  glory  and  greatness  of  their  country. 
.  .  .  The  effect  of  the  union  of  Poland  and 
Lithuania  was  at  once  felt  in  Europe.  The  lirst 
Jagellon,  who  on  his  baptism  took  the  name  of 
L'ladislav  II.,  and  whom  one  fancies  as  still  a 
sort  of  rougli  half-heatlH"-.  by  the  side  of  the 
beautiful  P(dish  Hedvige,  spent  liLs  wliolo  reign 
(1380-1434)  in  consolidating  the  union  and  turn- 
ing it  to  account.  He  defended  Lithuania 
against  the  Tartar  hordes  then  moving  westward 
befort^  tlie  impulse  of  the  conquering  Tamerlane. 
But  his  chief  activity  was  against  the  Teutonic 
Knights.  ...  Ho  engaged  ir  a  series  of  wars 
against  the  knights,  which  ended  in  a  great  vic- 
tory gained  over  them  at  Tunnenburg  in  1410. 
Hy  this  victory  the  power  of  the  knights  wos 
broken  for  the  time,  and  their  territories  placed 
at  the  mercy  of  the  Poles.  During  the  reign  of 
Uladislav  III. ,  (he  second  of  the  Jagcllons  (1434- 
1444),  the  knights  remained  submissive,  nnd 
that  monarch  was  able  to  turn  his  arms,  in  con- 
junction with  the  Il'ingarians,  against  a  more 
formidable  enemy  —  the  Turks  —  then  beginning 
tlieir  invasions  of  Europe.  Uladislav  III.  hav- 
ing been  slain  in  batt'e  against  the  Turks  at 
Varna,  the  Teutonic  Knights  availed  themselves 
of  the  confusion  which  followed,  to  try  to  re- 
cover their  power.  Uy  this  time,  however, 
their  Prussian  subjects  were  tired  of  their  rule ; 
Dantzic,  Elbing,  Thorn,  and  other  towns,  as 
well  as  the  landed  proprietors  and  the  clergy  of 
various  districts,  formed  a  league  against  them ; 
and,  on  the  accession  of  Casimir  IV.,  the  third  of 
the  Jagellons,  to  the  Polish  throne  (1447),  all 
AVestern  Prussia  revolted  from  the  knights  and 
Iilaced  itself  under  his  pritectlon.  A  territi(, 
war  ensued,  which  was  brought  to  a  close  in 
1466  by  the  i)cacc  of  Thorn.  By  this  notable 
treaty,  the  independent  sovereignty  of  the  T  !U- 
tonic  order  in  the  countries  they  had  held  for 
two  centuries  was  extinguished  —  the  wiiole  of 
Western  Prussia,  with  the  city  of  Marienburg, 
and  other  districts,  being  annexed  to  tlie  Polish 
crown,  with  guarantees  for  the  preservation  of 
their  own  forms  of  administration;  and  the 
kniglits  being  allowed  to  retain  certain  districts 
of  Eastern  Prussia,  only  as  vassals  of  Poland. 
Thus  Poland  was  once  more  in  possession  of  that 
necessity  of  its  existence  as  a  great  European 
state — a  seaboard  on  the  Baltic.  Exulting  in 
an  acquisition  for  which  they  had  so  long  strug- 
gled, the  Poles  are  said  to  have  danced  witli  joy 
as  they  looked  on  the  blue  waves  and  could  call 
them  their  own.  Casimir  IV.,  tlie  hero  of  this 
important  passage  in  Polisli  history,  died  in 
1492 ;  and,  tliough  during  the  reigns  of  his  suc- 
ccs-sors — John  Albcrtus  (1492-1501),  and  Alex- 
ander (1.501-1506)  —  the  Polish  territories  suf- 
fered some  diminution  in  the  direction  of  Uussia, 
the  fruits  of  the  treaty  of  Thorn  were  ''iijoyed  in 
peace.  In  the  reign  of  the  sixth  of  tlie  Jagel- 
lonida;,  however — Sigismund  I.  (1506-1547)  — 
tlie  Teutonic  Knights  made  an  attempt  to  throw 
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off  their  allegiance  to  Polaiul.  The  attempt  wns 
made  In  Bingular  circumstanccH,  and  led  to  a 
singular  conclusion.  Tlio  grand-muster  of  the 
Teutonic  onler  at  tlds  time  was  Albert  of  Hnin- 
dcnburg  .  .  .  ,  a  dcuceudant  [in  the  Anspi.cli 
branch}  of  tliat  astute  Ilohenzollern  fanuly 
whicli  in  1411  had  poHsessed  itself  of  the  ]\Iar- 
quLiate  of  Urandenburg.  Albert,  carrying  out  a 
scheme  entertiiined  by  the  preceding  grandnms- 
ter,  refused  homage  for  the  Prussian  territorios 
of  his  order  to  the  Polish  king  HIglsmund,  an  I 
even  prepared  to  win  back  what  the  order  had 
lost  by  the  treaty  of  Thorn.  Biglsmund,  who 
was  undo  to  Albert,  defeated  his  schemes,  and 
proved  the  superiority  of  the  Polish  arndes  over 
the  forces  of  the  onco  great  but  n  .  v  elTete  order. 
Albert  fouud  it  his  best  policy  to  s,  .fimit,  and  this 
ho  did  in  no  ordinary  fashion.  The  Keformation 
was  then  In  the  first  Hush  of  Its  progress  over 
the  Continent,  \  id  the  Teutonic  Order  of 
Knights,  long  a  practical  anachronism  in  Kurope, 
was  losing  even  the  slight  support  it  still  Imd  in 
surrounding  public  opinion,  as  the  n'-w  doctrines 
changed  men's  ideas.  What  was  more,  the 
grand-master  himself  Imbibed  Protestant  opin- 
ions and  was  a  disciple  of  Luther  and  Melancthon. 
He  resolved  to  bring  down  the  fabric  of  the  order 
about  his  ears  and  construct  for  himself  a  secu- 
lar principality  out  of  its  ruins.  Many  of  the 
knights  shared  or  were  gained  over  to  his  views ; 
80  he  married  a  pri  icess,  and  they  took  them- 
selves wives  —  all  becoming  Protestants  togetlier, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  tough  old  knights 
who  transferred  their  chapter  to  Mergentheim 
in  WUrteniberg,  where  it  remained,  a  curious 
relic,  till  the  time  of  Napoleon.  Tlio  seculariza- 
tion was  formoU,"  completed  at  Cracow  in  April, 
1535.  There,  In'  a  square  before  the  voyal  pal- 
ace, on  a  throne  emblazoned  with,  the  arms  of 
Poland  and  I.ithuania  —  a  white  eagle  fur  the 
one,  and  a  mounted  knight  for  the  other  —  the 
Pulish  king  Sigismund  received  .  .  .  the  banner 
of  the  order,  the  knights  standing  by  and  agree- 
ing to  the  surrender.  In  return,  Sigismund  em- 
braced tlie  late  grand-master  as  Duke  of  Prussia, 
granting  to  him  and  the  knights  the  former  pos- 
sessions of  the  order,  as  secular  vassals  of  the 
Polish  crown.  The  remainder  of  SIgismund's 
reign  was  worthj'  of  this  beginning;  and  at  no 
time  was  Poland  more  flourishing  than  when  his 
son,  Sigismund  IL,  the  seventh  of  the  Jajjel- 
lonidm,  succeeded  him  on  the  throne.  Dunng 
the  wise  reign  of  this  prince  (1547-1572),  whose 
tohiiant  policy  in  the  matter  of  the  great  re- 
ligious controversy  then  agitating  Europe  is  no„ 
his  least  title  to  credit,  Poland  lost  nothing  of 
her  prosperity  or  licr  greatness;  and  one  of  its 
last  transactions  was  the  consummation  of  the 
union  between  tlie  two  nations  of  Poland  and 
Lithuania  by  their  formal  incorporation  into  one 
kingdom  at  the  Diet  of  Lublin  (July  1,  1569). 
But,  alas  for  Poland,  this  seventh  of  the  Jagel- 
lonido!  was  also  the  last,  and,  on  his  death  in 
1573,  Poland  entered  on  that  career  of  misery 
and  decline,  with  the  reminiscences  of  which  Iier 
name  is  now  associated." — Poland :  her  Hint,  and 
Prospects  (Weitminster  Jiev.,  January,  1855). 

Also  rs :  H.  Tuttle,  Iliat.  of  Pntma,  to  Fred- 
erick the  6-reat,  ch.  4.— S.  A.  Dunham,  Ilist.  of 
Poland,  bk.  1,  ch.  3. 

A.  D.  1439.— Election 
the  throne  of  Hungary. 
1301-144?. 


of  Ladislaus  III. 
See  HuNQAKV:  A. 


to 
D. 


A.  D.  1471-1479.— War  with  Matthias  of 
Hung^ary.     See  HrNOAiiv:  A.  I).  1471-1487. 

A.  D.  1505-1588.— Enslavement  of  the  peas- 
antry.    See  Si-AVKiiv,  MEl)ii«VAl.:  Poland. 

A.  D.  1573.— Election  of  Henry  of  Valois  to 
the  throne.— The  Pacta  Conventa.— On  the 
electif  n  of  Henry  of  Valols,  Duke  of  Anjou,  to 
the  Polish  throne  (ste  Fiianck:  A.  D.  157.'J- 
1570),  he  was  required  to  subscribe  to  a  series  of 
articles,  known  as  the  Pacta  Conventa  (and  some- 
times •  ■  lied  the  Articles  of  Henry),  which  were 
intende  o  be  the  ba.sis  of  all  future  covenants 
between  L.ie  Poles  a'ul  their  elective  sovereigns. 
The  chief  articles  of  the  Pacta  Conventa  were 
the  following:  "1.  That  the  king  should  not  in 
Uio  remotest  degree  attempt  to  Intluence  the 
senate  in  the  choice  of  a  8ucces.sor;  but  should 
leave  Inviolable  to  tlie  Polish  nobles  the  right  of 
electing  one  at  his  decease.  2.  Tliat  he  should 
not  assume  the  title  of  '  mahter '  and  '  lieir '  of  the 
incmarchy,  us  borne  by  all  preceding  kings.  3. 
That  he  should  rbserve  the  treaty  of  peace  made 
with  the  dissidci:'  ■■.  4.  That  he  should  not  de- 
eliiro  war,  or  dispatch  the  nobles  on  any  e.vnedl- 
tion,  without  the  previoiis  sanction  of  the  diet. 
5.  That  lie  should  r-ot  impose  taxes  or  contribu- 
tions of  any  description.  0.  That  he  should  not 
have  any  authority  to  appoint  ambassadors  to 
foreign  couits.  7.  That  in  case  of  different 
opinions  prevailing  among  the  senators,  lie 
should  espouse  sucli  only  as  were  in  accordance 
with  the  laws,  and  clearly  advantageous  to  the 
nation.  8.  That  he  should  be  furnished  with  a 
permanent  council,  the  members  of  which  (16  in 
number;  viz.  4  bishops,  4  palatines,  and  8  cas- 
tellans) should  be  changed  every  half  year,  and 
should  be  selected  bv  the  ordinary  diets.  0. 
That  a  general  diet  should  be  convoked  every 
two  years,  or  oftener,  if  recjuired.  10.  That  the 
duration  of  each  diet  sliould  not  exceed  six 
weeks.  11.  That  no  dignities  or  benefices  should 
be  conferred  on  other  than  natives.  12.  That 
the  king  should  neither  marry  mr  divorce  a  wife 
without  the  permission  of  the  diet.  The  viola- 
tion of  any  one  of  these  articles,  even  in  spirit, 
was  to  be  considered  by  the  Poles  as  absolving 
them  from  their  oaths  of  allegiance,  and  as  em- 
powering them  to  elect  another  ruler." — S.  A. 
Dunham,  Hist,  of  Poland,  hk.  2,  ch.  1. 

A.  D.  1574-1590. — Disgraceful  abandonment 
of  the  throne  by  Henry  of  Valois.— Election  of 
Stephen  Bator^. — His  successful  vrars  with 
Russia,  and  his  death. — Election  of  Sigis- 
mund in.,  of  Sweden. —  The  worthless  French 
prince,  Henry  of  Valois,  whom  the  Poles  had 
chosen  to  be  their  king,  and  whom  they  crowned 
at  Cracow,  on  the  21st  of  February,  1574,  "soon 
sighed  for  the  banks  of  the  Seine:  amidst  the 
ferocious  people  whose  authority  he  was  con- 
strained to  recognize,  and  who  despised  him  for 
his  imbecility,  be  bad  no  hope  of  enjoyment. 
To  escape  their  factions,  their  mutinies,  their 
studied  insults,  ho  shut  himself  up  within  his 
palace,  and,  with  the  few  countrymen  whom  he 
had  been  permitted  to  retain  near  his  person,  ho 
abandoned  himself  to  idleness  and  dissipation. 
...  By  the  death  of  his  brother  [Charles  IX. 
king  of  France],  who  died  on  the  30th  of  May, 
1574,  he  was  become  heir  to  the  crown  of  the 
Valois.  His  first  object  was  to  conceal  the  letters 
which  announced  that  event,  and  to  flee  before 
the  Poles  could  have  any  suspicion  of  his  inten- 
tion.     The    intelligence,    however,    transpired 
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through  anotlier  channel.  His  senators  advised 
him  to  convolie  a  diet,  and,  in  conformity  with 
the  laws,  to  solicit  permission  of  a  short  absence 
while  he  settled  the  affairs  of  his  new  heritage. 
Buch  permission  wonld  willingly  have  been 
granted  him,  more  willingly  still  liad  he  pro- 
posed an  eternal  separation;  but  he  feared  the 
ambition  of  his  brother  the  duke  of  Alenijon, 
wlio  secretly  aspired  to  the  throne ;  and  he  re- 
solved to  depart  without  it.  He  concealed  his 
extraordinary  purpose  with  great  art,"  and 
acliieved  a  most  contemptible  success  in  carry- 
ing it  out,— stealing  away  from  his  liingdom 
like  a  thief,  on  the  night  of  the  18th  of  June. 
"  Home  letters  found  on  a  table  in  his  apartment 
attempted  to  account  for  liis  precipitate  de- 
parture by  the  urgency  of  the  troubles  in  his 
hereditary  kingdom ;  yet  he  did  not  reach  Lyons 
till  the  following  year.  In  a  liiet  assembled  at 
Warsaw,  it  was  resolved  that  if  the  king  did  not 
return  by  the  12th  of  Slay,  1575,  the  throne 
should  bo  declared  vacant.  Deputies  were  sent 
to  acquaint  '"I:/!  with  the  decree.  .  .  .  After  the 
expiration  of  the  term,  the  interregnum  was  pro- 
claimed in  the  diet  of  Stenzyca,  and  a  day  ap- 
pointed for  a  new  election.  After  the  deposition 
of  Henry  [now  become  Henry  IH.  of  France],  no 
less  tlian  five  foreign  and  two  native  princes 
were  proposed  as  candidates  for  the  crown. 
The  hitter,  however,  refused  to  divide  the  suf- 
frages of  the  republic,  wisely  preferring  the 
privilege  of  electing  kings  to  the  honour  of  being 
elected  themselves.  The  primate,  many  of  tlie 
bishops,  and  several  palatines,  declared  in  favour 
of  an  A\i8trian  prince ;  but  the  greater  portion 
of  the  diet  (assembled  on  the  plains  opposite  to 
AVarsaw)  were  for  the  princess  Anne,  sister  of 
Sigismund  Augustus,  whose  hand  they  resolved 
to  confer  on  Stephen  Batory,  duke  of  Transyl- 
vania. Accordingly,  Stephen  was  proclaimed 
king  by  Zamoyski,  starost  of  Beltz,  whose  name 
was  soon  to  prove  famous  hi  the  annals  of 
Poland.  On  the  other  hand,  Uchanski  the  pri- 
mate nominated  the  emperor  Maximilian,  who 
was  proclaimed  by  tlie  marshal  of  the  crown: 
this  party,  however,  being  too  feeble  to  contend 
with  the  great  body  of  the  equestrian  order,  des- 
patched messengers  to  hasten  the  arrival  of  the 
emperor ;  but  Zamoyski  acted  with  still  greater 
celerity.  While  liis  rival  was  busied  about  cer- 
tain conditions,  which  the  party  of  the  primate 
forced  on  Maximilian,  Batory  iriived  in  Poland, 
married  the  princess,  subscribed  to  every  thing 
required  from  him,  and  was  solemnly  crowned. 
A  civil  war  appeared  inevitable,  but  the  death  of 
Maximilian  happily  averted  the  disaster.  .  .  . 
But  though  Poland  and  Lithuania  thus  acknowl- 
edged the  new  king,  Prussia,  which  had  es- 
poused the  interests  of  the  Austrian,  was  less 
tractable.  The  country,  however,  was  speedily 
reduced  to  submission,  with  the  exception  of 
Dantzic,  which  not  only  refused  to  own  him,  but 
insisted  on  ita  recognition  by  the  diet  as  a  free 
and  independent  republic.  .  .  .  Had  the  Dant- 
zickers  sought  no  other  glory  than  that  of  de- 
fending their  city,  had  they  resolutely  kept 
within  their  entrenchments,  they  might  have 
beheld  the  power  of  their  king  shattered  against 
the  bulwarks  below  them;  but  the  principles 
which  moved  them  pushed  them  on  to  temerity. 
.  .  .  Their  rashness  cost  them  dear;  the  loss  of 
8,000  men  compelled  them  again  to  seek  the 
shelter  of  their  walls,  and  annihilated  their  hope 


of  ultimate  success.  Fortunately  they  had  to 
deal  with  a  monarch  of  extraordinary  modera- 
tion. .  .  .  Their  submission  [1577]  dis.trmed  his 
resentment,  and  left  liim  at  liberty  to  march 
against  other  enemies.  During  this  struggle  of 
Stephen  with  his  rebellious  subjects,  the  Mus- 
covites had  laid  waste  Livonia.  To  punish  their 
audacity,  and  wrest  from  their  grasp  the  con- 
quests they  had  made  during  the  reign  of  liis 
immediate  predecessors,  was  now  his  object. 
,  .  .  Success  every  where  accompanied  him. 
Polotsk,  Sakol,  Turowla,  and  many  other  places, 
submitted  to  his  arms.  The  investitur';  of  the 
duchy  (Polotsk,  which  the  Muscovites  had  re- 
duced In  the  tinv)  of  Sigismund  I.)  he  conferred 
on  Gottard  duke  of  Courland.  On  the  approach 
of  winter  he  returned,  to  obtain  more  liberal 
supnlios  for  the  ensuing  campaign.  Nothing 
can  more  strongly  exhibit  tho  different  charac- 
ters of  the  Poles  and  Lithuanians  than  the  recep- 
tion he  met  from  each.  At  Wllna  his  splendid 
successes  procured  him  the  most  enthusiastic  wel- 
come ;  at  Warsaw  they  caused  him  to  be  received 
with  sullen  discontent.  The  Polish  nobles  were 
less  alive  to  the  glory  of  their  country  than  to 
the  preservation  of  tneir  monstrous  privileges, 
which,  they  apprehended,  might  be  endangered 
under  so  vigilant  and  able  a  ruler.  With  the 
aid,  however,  of  Zamoyski  and  some  other  lead- 
ing barons,  he  again  wrung  a  few  supplies  from 
that  most  jealous  of  bodies,  a  diet.  .  .  .  Stephen 
now  directed  his  course  towards  the  province  of 
Novogorod:  neither  the  innumerable  marshes, 
nor  the  vast  forests  of  these  steppes,  which  had 
been  untrodden  by  soldier's  foot  since  the  days 
of  WItold,  could  stop  his  progress ;  he  triumphed 
over  every  obstacle,  and,  with  amazing  rapidity, 
reduced  the  chief  fortified  towns  between  Livonia 
and  that  ancient  mistress  of  the  North.  But  his 
troops  were  thinned  by  fatigue,  and  even  victory ; 
reinforcements  were  peremptorily  necessary ;  and 
though  In  an  enfeebled  state  of  health,  he  again 
returned  to  collect  them.  .  .  .  The  succeeding 
campaign  promised  to  be  equally  glorious,  when 
the  tsar,  by  adroitly  insinuating  his  Inclination 
to  unite  the  Greek  with  the  Latin  church,  pre- 
vailed on  the  pope  to  interpose  for  peace.  To 
the  wishes  of  the  papal  see  the  king  was  ever 
ready  to  pay  \e  utmost  deference.  The  con- 
ditions were  advantageous  to  the  republic.  If 
she  surrendered  her  recent  conquests  —  which 
she  could  not  possibly  have  retained  —  she  ob- 
tained an  acknowledgment  of  her  rights  of  sov- 
ereignty over  Livonia ;  and  Polotsk,  with  several 
surrounding  fortresses,  was  annexed  to  Lith- 
uania." Stephen  Batory  died  in  1586,  having 
vainly  advised  the  diet  to  make  the  crown 
Jieredltary,  and  avert  the  ruin  of  the  nation. 
The  interregnum  which  ensued  afforded  oppor- 
tunity for  a  fierce  private  war  between  the  fac- 
tions of  the  Zborowskis  and  the  Zamoyskls. 
Then  followed  a  disputed  election  of  king,  one 
party  proclaiming  the  archduke  Maximilian  of 
Austria,  the  other  Sigismund,  prince  royal  of 
Sweden  —  a  scion  of  the  Jagellonic  family  —  and 
both  sides  resorting  to  arms.  Maximilian  was 
defeated  and  taken  prisoner,  and  only  regained 
!iis  freedom  by  relinquishing  his  claims  to  the 
I'olish  crown. — S.  A.  Dunham,  Hist,  of  Poland, 
bk.  2,  ch.  1. 

A.  D.  1578-1653.— Anarchy  organired  by  the 
Nobles. — The  extraordinary  Constitution  im- 
posed by  them  on  the  country, — The  Liberum 
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Veto  and  its  effects. — "On  the  death  of  the 
last  Jagellon,  1573,  at  a  time  when  Bohemia  and 
Hungary  were  deprived  of  the  power  of  electing 
their  kings,  when  Sweden  renounced  tliis  right 
In  favour  of  its  monarchs,  Poland  renewed  its 
privilege  in  its  most  comprehensive  form.  At  a 
time  when  European  monarchs  gradually  de- 
prived the  great  feudal  barons  of  all  share  in  the 
administration  of  the  law,  .  .  .  the  Polish 
nobles  destroyed  the  last  vestiges  of  the  royal 
prerogative.  ...  In  the  year  1578  the  kings 
lost  the  right  of  bestowing  the  patent  of  nobility, 
which  was  made  over  to  the  diet.  The  kings 
had  no  share  in  the  legislation,  as  the  laws  were 
made  in  every  interregnum.  As  soon  as  the 
throne  became  vacant  by  the  death  of  a  king, 
and  before  the  diet  appointed  a  successor,  the 
nobles  of  the  provinces  assembled  to  examine 
into  the  administration  of  the  late  king  and  liis 
senate.  Any  law  that  was  not  approved  of  could 
bo  repealed  and  new  arrangements  proposed, 
■which  became  law  if  the  votes  of  the  diet  were 
unanimous.  This  unanimity  was  most  easily  ob- 
tained wlien  a  law  threatened  the  individual  or 
when  the  royal  prerogative  was  to  be  decreased. 
.  .  .  The  king  had  no  share  in  the  administra- 
tion, and  even  the  most  urgent  circumstances  did 
not  justify  his  acting  ,vithovit  the  co-operation  of 
the  senate  [which  o. "agisted  of  17  archbishops 
and  bishops,  33  p-.latijes  or  woiwodes — 'war- 
leaders  ' — who  were  governorj  of  provinces  or  pa- 
latinates, and  85  castellans,  who  were  originally 
commanders  in  the  royal  cities  and  fortresses, 
but  who  had  become,  like  the  woiwodes,  quite 
independent  of  the  king].  The  senate  de- 
prived the  king  of  the  power  of  making  peace 
or  war.  ...  If  there  was  a  hostile  invasion,  war 
became  a  matter  of  course,  but  it  was  carried  on, 
on  their  own  account,  by  the  palatines  most 
nearly  concerned,  and  often  without  the  assis- 
tance of  tlie  king.  .  .  .  Bribery,  intrigue  and 
party  spirit  were  the  only  means  of  intluence 
that  could  be  employed  by  a  king,  who  was  ex- 
cluded from  the  administration,  who  was  with- 
out domains,  without  private  property  or  settled 
revenue,  who  was  surrounded  by  officers  he 
could  not  depose  and  by  judges  who  could  be 
deposed,  and  who  was,  in  short,  without  real 
power  of  any  sort.  The  senate  itself  was  de- 
prived of  its  power,  and  the  representatives  of 
tlie  nobles  seized  upon  the  highest  authority. 
.  .  .  They  alone  held  the  public  offices  and  the 
highest  ecclesiastical  benefices.  They  filled  the 
seats  of  the  judges  exclusively,  and  enjoyed 
perfect  immunity  from  taxes,  duties,  &c.  .  .  . 
Another  great  evil  from  which  the  republic  suf- 
fered was  the  abuse  of  the  liberum  veto,  which, 
dangerous  as  ...  was  in  itself,  had  become  law  in 
1652."  This  gave  the  power  of  veto  to  every 
single  voice  in  the  assemblies  of  the  nobles,  or  in 
the  meetings  of  the  deputii's  who  represented 
them.  Nothing  could  be  adopted  without  entire 
unanimity;  and  yet  deputies  to  the  diet  were 
allowed  no  discretion.  "  They  received  definite 
Instructions  as  to  the  demands  they  were  to 
bring  forward  and  the  concessions  they  were  to 
make.  .  .  .  One  step  only  was  wanting  before 
unanimity  of  votes  became  an  impossibility,  and 
anarchy  was  completely  orgi.nized.  This  step 
was  taken  when  individual  palatines  enjoined 
their  deputies  to  oppose  every  discussion  at  the 
diet,  till  their  own  proposals  had  been  heard  and 
acceded  to.    Before  long,  several  deputies  i . 


ceived  the  same  instructions,  and  thus  the  diet 
was  in  fact  dissolved  before  it  was  opened. 
Other  deputies  refused  to  consent  to  any  pro- 
posals, if  those  of  their  own  province  were  not 
accepted ;  so  that  the  veto  of  one  deputy  in  a 
single  transaction  could  bring  about  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  entire  diet,  and  •he  exercise  of  the 
royal  authority  was  thus  t,  pended  for  two 
years  [since  the  diet  could  ov .  ■  be  held  every 
other  year,  to  last  no  longer  thai  \  a  fortnight,  and 
to  sit  during  daylight,  only],  .  .  No  law  could 
be  passed,  nothing  could  be  resolved  upon.  The 
nrrny  received  no  pay.  Provinces  were  desolated 
uy  enemies,  and  none  came  to  their  aid.  Justice 
was  delayed,  the  coinage  was  debased ;  in  short, 
Poland  ceased  for  the  next  two  years  to  exist  as 
a  state.  Every  time  that  a  rupture  occurred  in 
the  diet  it  was  looked  on  as  a  national  calamity. 
The  curse  of  posterity  was  invoked  on  that 
deputy  who  had  occasioned  it,  and  on  his  family. 
In  orcler  to  save  themselves  from  popular  fury, 
these  deputies  were  accustomed  to  hand  in  their 
protest  in  writing,  and  then  to  wander  about, 
unknown  and  without  rest,  cursed  by  the  nation. " 
— Count  Moltke,  Poland :  an  Historical  Sketch,  ch. 
3.— "It was  not  till  1652  .  .  .  that  this  principle 
of  equality,  or  the  free  consent  of  every  indi- 
vidual Pole  of  the  privileged  class  to  every  act 
done  in  the  name  of  the  nation,  reached  its  last 
logical  excess  In  that  year,  the  king  John  Casi- 
mir  having  embroiled  himself  with  Sweden,  a 
deputy  in  the  Diet  was  bold  enough  to  use  the 
right  which  by  theory  belonged  to  him,  and  by 
his  single  veto,  not  only  arrest  the  preparations 
for  a  war  with  Sweden,  but  elso  quash  all  the 
proceedings  of  tlie  Diet.  Such  was  the  first  case 
of  the  exercise  of  that  liberum  veto  of  which  we 
hear  so  much  in  subsequent  Polish  history,  and 
which  is  certainly  the  greatest  curiosity,  in  the 
sliapc  of  a  political  institution,  with  which  the 
records  of  any  nation  present  us.  From  that 
time  every  Pole  walked  over  the  earth  a  con- 
scious incarnation  of  a  powf^r  such  as  no  mortal 
man  out '  f  Poland  possessed  —  that  of  jnitting  a 
spoke  into  the  whole  l."ji3lative  machinery  of  his 
country,  and  bringing  it  to  a  dead  lock  by  his 
own  single  obstinacy ;  and,  though  the  exercise 
of  the  power  was  a  different  thing  from  its  pos- 
session, yet  every  now  and  then  a  man  was  found 
with  nerve  enough  to  put  it  in  pmctice.  .  .  . 
Theri.  were,  of  course,  various  remedies  for  this 
among  an  in'j.itive  people.  One,  and  the  most 
obvious  ana  mo.st  frequent,  was  to  knock  the 
vetoist  down  and  throttle  him ;  another,  in  cases 
where  he  had  a  party  ot  his  back,  was  to  bring 
soldiers  round  the  Diet  and  coerce  it  into  una- 
nimity. There  was  also  the  device  of  what  were 
called  confederations ;  that  is,  associations  of  the 
nobles  independent  of  the  Diet,  adopting  decrees 
with  the  sanction  of  the  king,  and  imposing 
them  by  force  on  the  country.  These  confedera- 
tions acquired  a  kind  of  legal  existence  in  the 
intervals  between  the  Diets.  — Poland :  her  Hit- 
tory  and  Prospects  ( Westminster  Rev.,  Jan.,  1855). 

A.  D.  1586-1629.— Election  of  Sigismund  of 
Sweden  to  t'  ^  throne.— His  succession  to  the 
Stredish  crown  and  his  deposition.  —  His 
claims  and  the  consequent  war.  Bee  Scandi- 
navian State8(Swkden):  A.  D.  15^3-1804;  and 
1611-1629. 

A.  D.  1500-164S. — Reigns  of  Sigismund  III. 
and  Ladislaus  IV.— Wars  with  the  Musco- 
vites, the  Turki  and  the  Swedes.— Domestic 
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Wart  w(lh  Bwuia, 
Turkey  m>d  Swedert, 


POLAND,  1648-1654. 


discord  in  the  kingdom.— "The  new  k'ng,  who 
was  I'lected  out  of  ri'.spcct  for  the  memory  of  the 
houNe  of  .IiijfucUo  (being  the  son  of  the  sister 
of  Sigisnion(i  Augustus),  was  not  the  kind  of 
monareh  I'ohuid  at  tliat  time  required.  ...  He 
was  too  indolent  to  take  tlie  reins  of  government 
into  Iiis  own  liand.s,  but  placed  tliem  in  tliose  of 
the  Jesuits  and  his  German  favourites.  Not  only 
(ii(i  lie  tlureby  lose  the  affections  of  his  people, 
but  he  also  lost  the  crown  of  Sweden,  to  which, 
at  his  father's  death,  lie  was  the  rightful  heir. 
This  throne  was  wrested  from  him  by  his  uncle 
Charles,  tlie  brother  of  the  late  king  [see  Scan- 
dinavian States  (Sweden):  A.  D.  1533-1604]. 
This  usurpation  by  Charles  was  tlie  cause  of  a 
war  between  Sweden  and  Poland,  which, 
although  conducted  with  great  skill  by  tlie  illus- 
trious generals  Zamoyski  and  Chodkicwicz,  ter- 
minated disastrously  for  Poland,  for,  after  this 
war,  a  part  of  Livonia  remained  in  the  hands  of 
the  Swedes."  During  the  troubled  state  of 
affairs  at  Moscow  which  followed  the  death,  in 
1.1S4,  of  Ivan  the  Terrible,  Sigismond  interfered 
and  sent  an  army  wliicli  took  possession  of  the 
Kussian  capital  and  remained  in  occupation  of  it 
for  some  time  (sec  Uubsia:  A.  D.  1533-1682). 
"  As  a  consequence  .  .  .  the  Muscovites  offered 
the  throne  of  the  Czar  to  Ladislas,  the  eldest  son 
of  the  King  of  Poland,  on  condition  that  he 
would  change  his  religion  and  become  a  member 
of  'the  Orthodo.x  Church.'  Sigismond  III.,  wlio 
was  a  zealous  Catholic,  and  under  the  influence 
of  the  Jesuits,  wishing  rather  to  convert  the 
Muscovites  to  the  Catholic  Cliurch,  would  not 
permit  Ladislas  to  change  his  faith  —  refused  the 
tliroiie  of  the  Czar  for  his  son.  .  .  .  By  the  peace 
concluded  at  JIoscow,  1619,  the  fortress  of 
Smolenski  and  a  consideral)lc  part  of  Muscovy 
remained  in  the  hands  of  the  Poles.  .  .  .  Sigis- 
mond III.,  whose  reign  was  so  dijastrous  to 
Poland,  kept  up  intimate  relations  with  the 
house  of  Austria.  The  Emperor  invited  him  to 
take  part  with  him  ...  in  wliat  is  historically 
termed  'the  Thirty  Years'  War.'  Sigismond 
complied  with  this  request,  and  sent  the  Em- 
peror of  Austria  some  of  his  Cossack  regiments. 
.  .  .  Whilst  the  Emperor  was  on  the  one  hand 
engaged  in  'the  Thirty  Years'  War,'  he  was  on 
the  other  embroiled  with  Turkey.  The  Sultan, 
in  revenge  for  the  aid  wliicli  the  Poles  had 
afvorded  the  Austrians,  entered  Moldavia  with  a 
considerable  force.  Sigismond  III.  sent  Ins  able 
general  Zolkiewski  agamst  the  Turks,  but  as  the 
Polish  army  was  much  smaller  than  that  of  the 
Turks,  it  was  defeated  on  the  battlefield  of 
Cccora  [16211,  in  Moldavia,  [its]  general  killed, 
and  iiiany  of  his  soldiers  taken  prisoners.  After 
this  uiifortc.nate  campaign  .  .  .  the  Sultan  Os- 
man,  at  the  head  of  300,000  Mussulmans,  confi- 
dent in  file  number  and  valour  of  his  army, 
marched  towards  the  frontier  of  Poland  witli  the 
intention  of  subjugating  the  entire  kingdom. 
At  this  alarming  news  a  Diet  was  convoked  in 
all  haste,  at  which  it  was  determined  that  there 
should  be  a  '  levee  en  masse,'  in  order  to  drive 
away  the  terrible  Mussulman  scourge.  But  be- 
fore this  levee  en  masse  could  be  organized,  tlie 
lletinau  Cliodkicwicz,  who  had  succeeded  Zol- 
kiewski as  commander-in-chief,  crossed  the  river 
Dniester  with  35,000  soldiers  and  30, 000 Cossacks, 
camped  under  the  walls  of  the  fortress  of  Cliocim 
[or  Kotzim,  or  Kliolzim,  or  Clioczi.n]  and  there 
awaited  the  enemy,  to  whom,  on  his  appearance. 


he  gave  battle  [Sept.  28,  1623],  and,  notwith- 
standing the  disproportion  of  the  two  armies,  the 
Turks  were  utterly  routed.  The  Moslems  left 
on  the  battlefield,  besides  the  dead,  guns,  tents, 
and  provisions.  .  .  .  After  this  brilliant  victory 
a  peace  was  concluded  with  Turkey ;  and  I  think 
I  am  justified  in  saying  that,  by  this  victory,  the 
whole  of  Western  Europe  was  saved  from  Mus- 
sulman invasion.  .  .  .  The  successful  Polish 
general  unhappily  did  not  long  survive  his 
brilHunt  victory.  .  .  .  While  these  events  wore 
tjiking  place  in  the  southern  provinces,  Gustavus 
Adolphus,  who  had  succeeded  to  the  thrcue  of 
Sweden,  marclied  into  the  northern  province  of 
Livonia,  where  there  were  no  Polisli  troops  to 
resist  liim  (all  having  been  sent  igainst  tho 
Turks),  and  took  possession  of  this  Polish  prov- 
ince [see  Scandinavian  States  (Sweden): 
A.  D.  1011-1629].  Gustavus  Adolphus,  how- 
ever, proposed  to  restore  it  to  Poland  on  condi- 
tion that  Sigismond  III.  would  renounce  all 
claim  to  the  crown  of  Sweden,  to  whicii  tho 
Polish  sovereign  was  the  riglitful  heir.  But  in 
this  matter,  as  in  all  previous  ones,  the  Polish 
king  acted  with  the  same  obstinacy,  and  the 
same  disreganl  for  the  interests  of  the  kingdom. 
He  would  not  accept  the  terms  offered  by  Gus- 
tavus Adolphus,  and  by  his  refusal  Poland  lost 
the  entire  province  of  Livonia  with  the  exception 
of  the  city  of  Dynabourg."  Sigismond  III.  died 
in  1633,  and  his  eldest  son,  Ladislas  IV.,  "was 
immediately  elected  King  of  Poland,  a  proceed- 
ing which  spared  the  kingdom  all  the  miseries 
attendant  on  an  interregnum.  In  1633,  after  the 
successful  campaign  against  tl»e  Muscovites,  in 
which  the  important  fortified  city  of  Smolensk, 
as  well  as  other  territory,  was  taken,  a  treaty 
advantageous  to  Poland  was  concluded.  Soon 
afterwards,  througli  the  intervention  of  England 
and  France,  another  treaty  was  made  between 
Poland  and  Sweden  by  whicli  the  King  of 
Sweden  restored  to  Poland  a  part  of  Prussia 
wliich  had  been  annexed  by  Sweden.  Thus  the 
reign  of  Ladislas  IV.  commenced  auspiciously 
with  regard  to  external  matters.  .  .  .  Unhappily 
the  bitter  quarrels  of  the  nobles  were  incessant; 
their  only  unanimity  consisted  in  trying  to  foil 
the  good  intentions  of  their  kings."  Ladislas  IV. 
died  in  1648,  and  was  succeeded  by  liis  brotlier, 
John  Casimir,  who  had  entered  the  Order  of  tlie 
Jesuits  some  years  before,  and  had  been  made  a 
ca>  Mnal  by  the  Pope,  but  who  was  now  absolved 
from  his  vows  and  permitted  to  marry.  —  K. 
Wolski,  Poland,  led.  11-12. 

A.  D.  i6io-i6i2. — Intervention  in  Russia. — 
Occupation  of  and  expulsion  from  Moscow. 
See  Russia:  A.  D.  1533-1683. 

A.  D.  1648-1654.— The  great  revolt  of  the 
Cossacks. — Their  allegiance  transferred  to  the 
Russian  Czar. — Since  1320,  the  Cossacks  of  the 
Ukraine  had  .icknowledged  allegiance,  first,  to 
tlio  Grand  Duke  of  Lithuania,  and  afterwards  to 
the  king  of  Poland  on  the  two  crowns  becoming 
united  in  the  Jagellon  family  [see  Cossacks]. 
Tliey  had  long  been  treated  by  tlie  Poles  with 
harshness  and  insolence,  and  in  the  time  of  the 
hctman  Bogdan  Khmelnitski,  who  had  person- 
ally suffered  grievous  wrongs  at  the  hands  of  the 
Poles,  they  were  ripe  for  revolt  (1648).  "His 
stjindard  was  joined  by  hordes  of  Tata.s  from 
Bessarabia  and  the  struggle  partook  to  a  large 
extent  of  the  nature  of  a  holy  war,  as  tho  Cos- 
sacks and  Malo-Uusaians  generally  were  of  the 
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Greek  ftiitli,  iind  their  violence  w  .8  directed 
agttiii8t  tlie  Roman  Catliolics  (lud  Jews.  It  would 
be  useless  to  encumber  our  pages  with  the  details 
of  the  brutal  massacres  inflicted  by  the  infuriated 
peasants  in  this  jacquerie;  unfortunately  their 
atrocities  had  been  provoked  by  the  cruelties  of 
.  their  masters.  Uogdan  succeeded  in  talking 
Lemberg,  and  became  master  of  all  the  palati- 
nate, with  tlie  c.vception  of  Zamosc,  a  fortress  into 
■wliich  the  Polish  authorities  retreated.  On  the 
election  of  Jolm  Casimir  as  king  of  Poland,  he  at 
once  opened  negotiations  with  the  successful 
Cossack,  and  matters  were  about  to  be  arranged 
peacefully.  Kb  melnitski  accepted  the  'bulava' 
of  a  hetman  which  •  is  offered  him  by  the  king. 
The  Cossacks  demaiiaod  the  restoration  of  their 
ancient  privileges,  the  removal  of  the  detested 
Union  —  as  tlie  attempt  to  amalgamate  the  Qreak 
and  Latin  Churches  was  called  —  the  banishment 
of  the  Jesuits  from  the  Ukraine,  and  tho  expul- 
sion of  the  Jews,  '•.ith  other  conditions.  They 
were  rejected,  liowever,  as  impossible,  and 
Prince  Wisniowiecki,  taking  advantage  of  the 
security  into  which  the  Cossacks  were  lulled,  fell 
upon  them  t.eacherously  and  defeated  them  with 
great  slaughter.  All  compromise  now  seemed 
hopeless,  b\it  the  desertion  of  his  Tatar  allies 
made  Bogdau  again  listen  to  terms  at  Zborow. 
The  peace,  hov.'ever,  was  of  short  duration,  and 
on  the  28th  of  June,  1651,  at  the  battle  of 
Beresteezko  in  Galicia,  the  hosts  of  Bogdan  were 
defeated  with  great  slaughter.  Aftcv  this  en- 
gagement Bogdan  saw  that  he  had  no  ch.i.ioe  of 
withstanding  the  Poles  by  his  own resoi"-X's,  and 
accordingly  sent  an  embassy  to  JIoscow  in  1653, 
offering  to  transfer  himself  and  his  confederates 
to  the  allegiance  of  the  Tsar.  The  negotiations 
were  protracted  for  some  time,  and  were  con- 
cluded at  Pereiaslavl,  when  Bogdan  and  seven- 
teen >Ialo-Russian  regiments  trfok  the  oath  to 
Buturlin,  the  Tsar's  commissioner.  Quite  re- 
cently a  monument  has  been  erected  to  the  Cos- 
sack chief  at  Kiev,  but  he  seems,  to  say  the 
least,  to  have  been  a  man  of  doubtful  honesty. 
Since  this  time  the  Cossacks  have  fonned  an 
Integral  pare  of  the  Russian  Empire." — W.  R. 
Mortill,  The  Stori/ of  Eussia,  ch.  6. 

Also  in  :  Count  H.  Krasinski,  The  Cossacks  of 
the  Ukraine,  ch.  1. 

A.  D.  1652. — First  exercise  of  the  Liberum 
Veto.     See  above:  A.  D.  1578-1653. 

A.  r»  1656-1657. — Rapid  and  ephemeral  con- 
quest by  Charles  X.  of  Sweden. — Loss  of  the 
Feudal  jverlordship  of  Prussia.  See  Scandi- 
NAVi.\N  States  (Swrden):  A.  D.  1644-1697; 
and  BiiANDENBUUB :  A.  D.  1640-1688. 

A.  D.  1668-1606. — Abdication  of  John  Casi- 
mir.—  War  with  the  Turks. —  Election  and 
reign  of  John  Sobieski. — "In  1668,  John  Cusi- 
mii',  whose  disposition  had  always  been  that  of 
a  monk  rather  than  that  of  a  king,  resigned  his 
throne,  and  retired  to  France,  where  he  died  as 
Abbe  de  St.  Germain  in  1673.  lie  left  the  king- 
dom shorn  of  a  considerable  part  of  its  ancient 
dominions;  for,  besides  that  portion  of  it  which 
had  been  annexed  to  Muscovy,  Poland  sustained 
another  loss  in  this  reign  by  the  erection  of  the 
Polish  dependency  of  Brandenburg  [Prussia] 
into  an  independent  state — tho  germ  of  the 
present  Prussian  kingdom.  For  two  years  after 
the  abdication  of  John  Casimir,  the  country  was 
in  a  state  of  turmoil  and  confusion,  caused  partly 
by  the  recent  calamities,  and  partly  by  intrigues 


reganling  the  succession ;  but  in  1670,  a  powerful  - 
faction  of  the  inferior  nobles  secured  the  election 
of  Michael  Wisniowiecki,  an  amiable  but  silly 
young  man.  His  election  gave  rise  to  great  dis- 
satisfaction among  the  Polish  grandees ;  and  it  is 
probable  that  a  civ  1  war  would  have  broken  out, 
liad  not  the  Poles  been  called  upon  to  use  all 
their  energies  against  their  old  enemies  the  Turks. 
Crossing  the  south-eastern  frontier  of  Poland 
with  an  immense  army,  these  formidable  foes 
swept  all  before  them.  Polish  valour,  even 
when  commanded  by  the  greatest  of  Polish 
geniuses,  was  unable  to  check  their  progress; 
and  in  1673  a  dislionourable  treaty  was  concluded, 
by  which  Poland  ceded  to  Turkey  a  section  of 
her  territories,  and  engaged  to  pay  to  tlie  sultan 
an  annual  tribute  of  33,000  ducats.  No  sooner 
was  this  ignominious  treaty  concluded,  than  the 
Poish  nobles  became  ashamed  of  it;  an<l  it  was 
resolved  to  break  tho  peace,  and  challenge  Tur- 
key once  more  to  a  decisive  death-grapple. 
Luckily,  at  this  moment  AVisniowiecki  died ;  and 
on  tlie  20th  of  April  1674,  the  Polish  diet  elected, 
as  his  successor,  John  Sobieski  —  a  name  illus- 
trious in  the  history  of  Poland.  ...  He  was  of 
a  noble  family,  his  father  being  castellan  of 
Cracow,  and  the  proprietor  of  princely  estates; 
and  his  mother  being  descended  from  Zalkiewski, 
one  of  the  most  celebrated  generals  that  Poland 
had  produced.  ...  In  the  year  1060,  he  was  ono 
of  the  commanders  of  the  Polish  army  sent  to 
repel  the  Russians,  who  were  ravaging  the  east- 
ern provinces  of  the  kingdom.  A  great  victory 
which  lilt  f.dned  c.t  Slobadyssa  over  the  Mus- 
covite geiieral  Sheremetoff,  e.stablished  his  mili- 
tary reputation,  and  from  that  time  the  name  of 
Sobieski  was  known  over  all  Eastewi  Europe. 
His  fame  increased  daring  the  si.x  years  which 
followed,  till  he  outshone  all  his  contemporiiiies. 
He  was  created  by  his  sovereign,  John  Casimir, 
first  the  Grand-marshal,  and  afterwards  the 
Grand-hetman  of  the  kingdom ;  the  first  being 
tlie  highest  civil,  and  the  second  the  liiglicst 
military,  dignity  in  Poland,  .nd  the  two  having 
never  before  been  held  in  conjumtion  by  the 
same  individual.  These  dignities,  having  once 
been  conferred  on  Sobieski,  could  not  be  revoked ; 
for,  by  the  Polish  constitution,  the  king,  though 
ho  had  the  power  to  confer  honours,  was  not 
permitted  to  resume  them.  .  .  .  When  John 
Casimir  abdicated  the  throne,  Sobieski,  retaining 
his  olllce  of  Grand-hetman  under  his  successor, 
the  feeble  Wisniowiecki,  was  commander-in-chief 
of  the  Polish  forces  against  tho  Turks.  In  the 
campaigns  of  1671  and  1073,  his  successes  against 
this  powerful  enemy  were  almost  miraculous. 
But  all  bis  exertions  were  insutlicient,  in  the 
existing  condition  of  the  republic,  to  deliver  it 
from  the  terror  of  the  impetuous  Jlussulmans. 
In  1673,  as  we  have  alreatly  informed  our  readers, 
a  disgraceful  truce  was  concluded  between  the 
Polish  diet  and  the  sultan.  .  .  .  When  .  .  . 
Sobieski,  as  Grand-hetman,  advised  the  immedi- 
ate rupture  of  the  dislionoumble  treaty  with  the 
Turk^  [the]  approval  was  unanimous  and  en- 
thusiastic. Raising  an  army  of  30,000  men,  not 
without  dilliculty,  Sobieski  marched  again.st  the 
Turks.  He  laid  siege  to  the  fortress  of  Kotzim, 
garrisoned  by  a  strong  Turkish  force,  and 
liithcrto  deemed  impregnable.  The  fortress  was 
taken;  the  provinces  of  Moldavia  and  Walacbia 
vielded;  the  Turks  hastily  retreated  across  tho 
baiiube ;  and  '  Europe  thanked  God  for  the  most 
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Si,^na1  succciw  whlrh,  I'or  three  centuries,  Cliris- 
tei.'duni  had  gained  jvcr  the  Intidel.'  Vhlle  the 
Poles  '  ;erc  prep'triag  to  follow  up  their  victory, 
Intelligence  rcac!ind  the  camp  that  Wisniowieckl 
was  dead.  He  hud  die  J  of  a  surfeit  of  apples 
sent  him  from  Danzig.  The  army  returned 
home,  to  be  present  at  the  assembling  of  the  diet 
for  the  election  of  the  n.  w  sovereign.  The  diet 
had  already  met  when  L'obieski,  and  those  of 
the  Polish  nobles  who  had  been  with  him,  reached 
Warsaw.  The  electors  were  divided  respecting 
the  claims  of  two  candidates,  both  foreigners  — 
Cliarlcs  of  Lorraine,  who  was  supported  by 
Austria;  and  Philip  of  Neuburg,  who  was  sup- 
ported by  l.,oius  XIV.  of  France.  Slany  of  the 
Polish  nobility  had  become  so  corrupt,  that  for- 
eign gold  and  foreign  influence  ruled  the  diet. 
In  this  case,  the  Austrian  candidate  seemed  to  be 
most  favourably  received ;  but,  as  the  diet  was 
engaged  in  the  discussion,  Sobieski  entered,  and 
taking  his  place  in  the  diet,  proposed  the  Prince 
of  Conde.  A  stormy  discussion  ensued,  in  the 
midst  of  winch  the  cry  of  '  Let  a  Pole  rule  over 
Poland,'  was  raised  by  one  of  the  nobles,  who 
further  i)roposed  that  John  Sobieski  should  be 
elected.  The  proposition  went  with  the  humour 
of  the  assembly,  and  Sobieski,  imder  the  title  of 
John  III.,  was  proclaimed  king  of  Poland  (1674). 
Sobieski  accepted  the  proffered  honour,  and  im- 
Tiiediately  set  about  improving  the  national 
affairs,  founding  an  institution  for  the  educa- 
tion of  Polish  nobles,  and  increasing  the  army. 
.  .  .  After  several  battles  of  lesser  moment  with 
Lis  Turkish  foes,  Sobieski  prepared  for  a  grand 
clTort;  but  before  he  could  mature  his  plans,  the 
Pasha  of  Damascus  appeared  with  an  army  of 
300,000  men  on  the  Polish  frontier,  and  threat- 
ened the  national  subjugation.  \v;th  the  small 
force  he  could  immediately  collecr;,  amounting  to 
not  more  than  1(),0()()  soldiers,  Jobieski  opposed 
this  enormous  force,  taking  i.p  his  position  in 
two  small  villages  on  the  banks  of  the  Dniester, 
■where  he  withstood  a  bombardment  of  30  days. 
Food  and  anununition  had  failed,  but  still  the 
Poles  held  out.  Gathering  the  balls  and  shells 
■which  the  enemy  threw  within  their  entrench- 
ments, they  thrust  them  into  their  own  cannons 
and  mortars,  and  dashed  them  back  against  the 
faces  of  the  Turks,  who  surrounded  them  on  all 
sides  at  tlie  distance  of  a  m\iskct-shot.  The  be- 
siegers were  surprised,  and  slackened  their  fire. 
At  length,  early  in  the  morning  of  the  14th  of 
Oclober  1676,  they  saw  the  Poles  issue  slowly 
out  of  their  entrenchments  in  order  of  battle,  and 
apparently  confident  of  victory.  A  superstitious 
fear  came  over  them  at  such  a  strange  sight.  No 
ordinary  mortal,  they  thought,  could  dare  such 
a  thing ;  and  the  Tartars  cried  out  that  it  was 
useless  to  light  against  the  wizard  king.  Tlie 
pasha  himself  was  superior  to  llio  fears  of  his 
men ;  but  knowing  that  succours  were  approach- 
ing from  Poland,  he  offered  an  honourable  peace, 
■which  was  accepted,  and  Sobieski  returned  homo 
In  triumph.  Seven  years  of  peace  followed. 
These  were  spent  by  Sobieski  in  performing  his 
ordinary  duties  as  king  of  Poland  —  duties  which 
the  constant  jealousies  and  discords  of  the  nobles 
rendered  by  no  means  easy.  ...  It  was  almost 
a  relief  to  the  hero  when,  in  1883,  a  threatened 
invasion  of  Christendom  by  the  Turks  called 
him  again  U)  the  field.  .  .  .  After  completely 
clearing  Austria  of  the  Turks  [see  Hunoauy: 
A.  D.  1668-1683],  Sobieski  returned  to  Poland, 


again  to  be  harassed  ■with  political  and  domestic 
annoyances.  .  .  .  Clogged  and  confined  by  an 
absurd  system  of  government,  to  which  the 
nobles  tenaciously  clung,  his  genius  was  pre- 
vented from  en)i>loying  itself  with  effect  upon 
great  national  objects.  Ho  died  suddenly  on 
Corpus  Cliristi  Day,  in  the  year  1696 ;  and  '  with  . 
him,'  says  the  historian,  'the  glory  of  Poland 
descended  to  the  tomb.'  On  the  death  of  So- 
bieski, the  crown  of  Poland  was  disposed  of  to 
the  highest  bidder.  The  competitors  were 
James  Sobieski,  the  son  of  John ;  the  Prince  of 
Conti;  the  Elector  of  Bavaria;  and  Frederick 
Augustus,  Elector  of  Saxony.  The  last  was  the 
successful  candidate,  having  bought  over  one 
half  of  the  Polish  nobility,  and  torrifled  the  other 
half  by  the  approach  of  liis  Saxon  troops.  He 
had  just  succeeded  to  the  electorate  of  Saxony, 
and  wos  already  celebrated  as  one  of  the  strong 
est  and  most  handsome  men  in  Europe.  Augus- 
tus entertained  a  great  ambition  to  be  a  con- 
queror, and  the  particular  province  ■which  he 
wished  to  aiuiex  to  Poland  wo?  Livonia,  on  the 
Baltic  —  a  province  which  had  originally  be- 
longed to  the  Teutonic  Knights,  for  wliich  the 
Swedes,  Poles,  and  Russians  had  long  contended; 
but  wliich  had  now,  for  nearly  a  century,  been 
in  the  possession  of  Sweden. " — Iliat.  of  Poland. 
(Chambers's  Miscellany,  no.  29  (».  4). 

Also  in:  A.  T.  Palmer,  TAfe  of  John.  Sobieski. 

A.  D.  1683.— Sobieski's  aeliverance  of  Vi- 
enna from  the  Turks.  See  Hungaby;  A.  D 
1668-1683. 

A.  D.  1684-1696.— War  of  the  H0I7  League 
against  the  Turks.  See  TtJBKs:  A.  D.  1684- 
1696. 

A.  D.  1696-1698. —  Disputed  Election  of  a 
King. — The  crown  gained  by  Augustus  of 
Saxony.  —  On  tlie  death  of  Sobieski,  Louis 
XIV.,  of  France,  put  forward  the  Prince  of 
Conti  as  a  candidate  for  the  vacant  Polish  throne. 
"  The  Emperor,  the  Pope,  the  Jesuiia  and  Rus- 
sia united  in  supporting  the  Elector  Augustus  of 
Saxony.  The  Elector  had  just  abjured,  in  view 
of  the  throne  of  Poland,  and  the  Pope  found  it 
quite  natural  to  recompense  the  hereditary  chief 
of  the  Lutheran  party  for  having  reentered  the 
Roman  Church.  The  Jesuits,  who  were  only  too 
powerful  in  Poland,  feared  the  Jansenist  relations 
of  Conti.  As  to  the  young  Czar  Peter,  he 
wished  to  have  Poland  remam  his  ally,  his  in- 
strument against  the  Turk  and  the  Swede,  and 
feared  lest  the  French  spirit  should  come  to  re- 
organize that  country.  He  had  chosen  his  can- 
didate wisely :  the  Saxon  king  was  tf  begin  the 
ruin  of  Poland !  The  financial  distre«s  of  France 
did  not  permit  the  necessary  sacrifices,  in  un 
affair  wherein  money  was  to  play  an  important 
part,  to  be  made  in  time.  The  Elector  of  Sax- 
ony, on  the  contrary,  exhausted  his  States  to 
purchase  partisans  and  soldiers.  The  Prince  le 
Conti  had,  ncFertheless,  the  majority,  and  was 
proclaimed  King  at  Warsaw,  June  27,  1697;  but 
the  minority  proclaimed  and  called  tlie  Elector, 
who  hastened  with  Saxon  troops,  and  was  con- 
secrated King  of  Poland  at  Cracow  (September 
15).  Conti,  retarded  by  an  English  fleet  that  had 
obstructed  his  pas.sage,  did  not  arrive  by  sea  till 
September  26  at  Dantzic,  which  refused  to  re- 
ceive him.  The  Prince  took  with  him  neither 
troops  nor  money.  The  Elector  had  had,  on  the 
contrary,  all  the  time  necessary  to  organize 
his  resources.    The  Russians  were  threatening 
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Litliunnla.  .Conti,  abandoned  by  a  great  part  of 
his  adherents,  abandoned  the  undertaking,  and 
returned  to  France  in  tlie  montli  of  November. 
...  In  tlie  following  year  Augustus  of  Saxony 
was  recognized  as  King  of  Poland  by  all  Europe, 
even  by  Prance." — II.  Slartin,  Ilisi.  of  France: 
Age  of  Louis  A'/K,  v.  3,  e/i.  4. 

A.  D.  1699. — The  Peace  of  Carlowitz  with 
the  Sultan.     See  lIuN(i.\UY:  A.  I).  1C83-1099. 

A.  D.  1700. — Aggressive  league  with  Rus- 
sia and  Denmark  against  Charles  XII.  of 
Sweden.  See  Scandin'.\vi.\n  States  (Swedkn): 
A.  D.  1097-1700. 

A.  D.  1701-1707.  —  Subjugation  by  Charles 
XII.  of  Sweden, — Deposition  of  Augustus 
from  the  throne. — Election  of  Stanislaus  Lec- 
zinski.  See  Scandinavian  States  (Sweden): 
A.  D.  1701-1707. 

A.  D.  1709.  —  Restoration  of  Augustus  to 
the  throne.  —  Expulsion  of  Stanislaus  Lec- 
zinski.  Sec  Scandin.wian  States  (Sweden): 
A.  D.  1707-1718. 

A.  U.  1720. — Peace  with  Sweden. — Recog- 
nition of  Augustus. — Stanislaus  allowed  to 
call  himself  king.  See  Scandinavian  States 
(Sweden):  A.  D.  1719-1721. 

A.  D.  1732-1733. — The  election  to  the  throne 
a  European  question. — France  against  Russia, 
Austria  and  Prussia. — Triumph  of  the  three 
powers. — The  crown  renewed  to  the  House  of 
Saxony. — "It  became  clear  that  before  long  a 
struggle  would  take  place  for  the  Crown  of  Po- 
land, in  which  the  powers  of  Europe  must 
interest  themselves  very  closely.  Two  parties 
will  compete  for  that  uneasy  throne :  on  the  one 
side  will  stand  the  northern  powers,  supporting 
the  claims  of  the  House  of  Saxony,  which  was 
endeavouring  to  make  the  Crown  hereditary  and 
to  restrict  it  'o  the  Saxon  line ;  on  the  other  side 
we  shall  find  Franco  alone,  desiring  to  retain  the 
old  elective  system,  and  to  place  on  the  throne 
some  prince,  who,  much  beholden  to  her,  should 
cherish  French  influences,  and  form  a  centre  of 
resistance  against  the  dominance  of  the  northern 
powers.  England  stands  neutral:  the  other 
powers  are  indifferent  or  exhausted.  Witli  a 
view  to  the  coming  difficulty,  Russia,  Austria, 
and  Prussia,  made  a  secret  agreement  in  1732, 
bv  which  they  bound  themselves  to  resist  all 
French  influences  in  Poland.  With  this  pact 
begins  that  system  of  nursing  and  interferences 
■with  which  the  three  powers  pushed  the  '  sick 
man  of  the  North '  to  its  ruin ;  it  is  the  first 
stage  towards  the  Partition-treaties.  Early  in 
1733  Augustus  II  of  Poland  died:  the  Poles 
dreading  these  powerful  neighbours,  and  drawn, 
as  ever,  by  a  subtle  sympathy  towards  France, 
at  once  took  steps  to  resist  dictation,  declared 
that  they  would  elect  none  but  a  native  prince, 
sent  envoys  to  demand  French  help,  and  sum- 
moned Stanislaus  Leczinski  to  Warsaw.  Lec- 
zinski  had  been  the  protege  of  Charles  XII, 
who  liad  set  him  on  the  Polish  throne  in  1704; 
with  the  fall  of  the  great  Swede  the  little  Pole 
also  fell  (1712);  after  some  vicissitudes  he 
quietly  settled  at  Weissenburg,  whence  his 
daughter  Marie  went  to  ascend  the  throne  of 
Franco  as  spouse  of  Louis  XV  (1725).  Now  in 
1733  the  national  party  in  Poland  re-elected 
him  their  king,  by  a  vast  majority  of  votes: 
there  was,  however,  an  Aiistro-Russian  fac- 
tion among  the  nobles,  and  these,  supported 
by  strong    armies    of   (jfermans   and   Russians, 


nominated  Augustus  III  of  Saxony  to  the 
throne :  he  had  promised  the  Empress  Anne  to 
cede  Courland  to  Rus.sia,  and  Charles  VI  he  had 
won  over  by  acknowledging  the  Pragmatic 
Sanction.  War  thus  became  inevitable:  the 
French  majority  Imd  no  strength  with  which  to 
maintain  their  coudidatc  against  the  forces  of 
Russia  and  Austria ;  «ud  France,  instead  of  af- 
fording Stanislaus  effective  support  at  Warsaw, 
declared  war  against  Austria.  The  luckless  King 
was  obliged  to  escape  from  Warsaw,  and  took 
refuge  in  Danzig,  expecting  French  help:  all 
that  came  was  a  single  sliij)  and  1,500  men,  who, 
landing  at  the  moiilh  of  the  Vistula,  tried  in 
vain  to  break  the  Itussian  lines.  Their  old  thus 
proving  vain,  Danzig  capitulated,  and  Stanis- 
laus, a  broken  refugee,  found  Iiis  way,  with 
many  adventures,  back  to  France;  Poland  sub- 
mitted to  Augustus  III."— Q.  W.  Kitchin,  Ilist. 
<f  France,  hk.  6,  ch.  3  (».  3). 

A.  D.  i763-i;773.— The  First  Partition  and 
the  events  which  led  to  it. — The  respective 
shares  of  Russia,  Austria  and  Prussia. — "In 
1763,  Catherine  II.  ascended  the  throne  of  Rus- 
sia. Everybody  knows  what  ambition  filled  the 
mind  of  this  woman ;  how  she  longed  to  bring 
two  quarters  of  the  globe  under  her  rule,  or  un- 
der her  influence ;  and  how,  above  all,  she  was 
bent  on  playing  a  great  part  in  the  affairs  of 
Western  Europe.  Poland  lay  between  Europe 
and  her  empire ;  she  was  bound,  therefore,  to  get 
a  firm  footing  in  Poland.  ...  On  the  death  of 
Augustus  111.,  therefore,  she  would  permit  no 
foreign  prince  to  mount  the  throne  of  Poland, 
but  selected  a  native  Polish  nobleman,  from  the 
numerous  class  of  Russian  hirelings,  and  cast 
her  eye  upon  a  nephew  of  the  Czartoriskys, 
Stanislaus  Poniatowsky,  a  former  lover  of  her 
own.  Above  all  things  she  desired  to  perpetu- 
ate the  chronic  anarcliy  of  Poland,  so  os  to  en- 
sure the  weakness  of  that  kingdom.  ...  A 
further  desire  in  Catherine's  mind  arose  from  her 
own  peculiar  position  in  Russia  at  that  time. 
She  had  deposed  her  Imperial  Consort,  deprived 
lier  son  of  the  succession,  and  ascended  the 
throne  without  the  shadow  of  a  title.  During 
the  first  years  of  her  reign,  therefore,  her  situa- 
tion was  extremely  critical."  She  desired  to  ren- 
der hei'olf  popular,  and  "slie  could  find  nothing 
more  in  accordance  with  the  disposition  of  the 
Russians  .  .  .  than  the  protection  of  the  Greek 
Catholics  in  Poland.  Incredible  as  it  may  seem, 
the  frantic  fanaticism  of  the  Polish  rulers  had 
begun,  in  the  preceding  twenty  or  thirty  years, 
to  limit  and  parti.illy  to  destroy,  by  Iiarsh  enact- 
ments, the  ancient  rights  of  the  Nonconformists. 
...  In  the  year  1703  a  complaint  was  addressed 
to  Catlierine  by  Konisky,  the  Greek  Bishop  of 
Moliilev,  that  150  parishes  of  his  diocese  had 
been  forcibly  Romanised  by  the  Polish  authori- 
ties. The  Empress  resolved  to  recover  for  the 
dissenters  in  Poland  at  least  some  of  their  an- 
cient rights,  and  thus  secure  their  eternal  devo- 
tion to  herself,  and  inspire  the  Russian  people 
with  grateful  enthusiasm.  At  this  time,  how- 
ever, King  Augustus  III.  was  attacked  by  his 
last  illness.  A  new  king  must  soon  be  elected 
at  Warsaw,  upon  which  occasion  all  the  Euro- 
])ean  Powers  would  make  their  voices  lieard. 
Catherine,  therefore,  in  the  spring  of  1763,  first 
sounded  the  Cabinets  of  Vienna  and  Berlin,  in 
order,  if  possible,  to  gain  common  ground  and 
their  support  for  her  diplomatic  action.    The 
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wreptlon  wliioli  licr  overtures  mot  witli  nt  the 
two  courts  WHS  such  ns  to  influence  the  ne.xt  ten 
yeiirs  of  the  history  of  Poland  and  Europe.  .  .  . 
At  Viennn,  ever  since  Peter  IH.  Imd  renounced 
the  Austrian  alliniico,  a  very  unfavourable  feel- 
ing towards  Russia  prevailed.  .  .  .  The  result 
was  that  Austria  came  to  no  deflnite  resolution, 
but  returned  a  sullen  niid  evasive  reply.  It  was 
far  otherwise  witli  Frederick  II.  or  Prussia. 
That  enerifetic  and  clear-siffhtcd  statesman  had 
his  faults,  but  indecision  had  never  been  one  of 
them.  Ho  agreed  with  Catherine  in  desiring 
tliat  Poland  should  remain  weak.  On  the  other 
hand,  he  failc<l  not  to  perceive  that  an  excessive 
growth  of  Kussia,  and  an  abiding  Uussian  occu- 

Sation  of  Poland,  might  seriously  threaten  him. 
levertheless,  he  did  not  waver  a  moment.  .  .  . 
He  needed  a  powerful  ally.  .  .  .  Russia  alone 
■was  l(^ft,  and  he  imlicsitatingly  seized  her  offered 
hand.  ...  It  was  proposed  to  him  that  six  arti- 
cles should  be  signed,  with  certain  secret  pro- 
visions, by  which  were  secured  the  election  of  a 
native  for  the  throne  of  Poland,  the  maintenance 
of  the  Liberum  Veto  (i.  e.,  of  the  anarchy  of  the 
nobles),  and  the  support  of  the  Nonconformists ; 
while  it  was  determined  to  prevent  in  Sweden  all 
constitutional  reforms.  Frederick,  who  was 
called  upon  to  protect  the  West  Prussian  Luth- 
erans, just  as  the  aid  of  Catherine  had  been 
Bought  by  the  Greek  Bishop  of  Mohilev,  made  no 
objection.  After  the  death  of  King  Augustus 
III,  of  Poland,  in  October,  1763,  Frederick 
signed  the  above  treaty,  April  11th,  1704.  This 
understanding  between  the  two  Northern  Powers 
caused  no  small  degree  of  excitement  at  Vienna. 
It  was  inunediately  feared  that  Prussia  and  Rus- 
sia wovdd  at  once  seize  on  Polish  provinces.  .  .  . 
This  anxiety,  however,  was  altogether  prema- 
ture. No  one  at  St.  Petersburg  wished  for  a 
partition  of  Poland,  but  for  increased  influence 
over  the  entire  Polish  realm.  Frert  >rick  II.,  for 
his  part,  did  not  aim  at  any  territorial  extension, 
but  wo\drt  abandon  Poland  for  the  time  to  Rus- 
sia, that  he  might  secure  peace  for  his  country 
by  a  Russian  alliance.  .  .  .  Jleauwliile,  matters 
In  Poland  proceeded  according  to  the  wishes  of 
Catherine.  Her  path  was  ojiened  to  her  by  the 
Poles  themselves,  it  was  at  the  call  of  the 
Czartoriskys  [a  wealthy  and  powerful  Polish 
family],  that  a  Uussian  army  corps  of  10,000 
men  entered  the  country,  occupied  Warsaw,  and 
put  'Jown  the  opposing  party.  It  was  under 
the  same  iirotection  that  Stanislaus  Poniatowsky 
was  unanimously  elected  King,  on  September 
1st,  1764.  Hut  the  Czartoriskys  were  too  clever. 
They  intended,  after  having  become  masters  of 
Poland  by  the  lielp  of  Russia,  to  reform  the  con- 
stitution, to  establish  a  regular  administration, 
to  strengthen  the  Crown,  and  tinally  to  bow  the 
Russians  out  of  the  kingdom."  The  Czartoris- 
kys were  soon  at  issue  with  the  Russian  envoy, 
■who  commanded  the  support  of  all  their  political 
opponents,  together  with  that  of  all  the  religious 
Nonconformists,  both  in  the  Greek  Church  and 
among  the  Protestants.  The  King,  too,  went 
over  to  the  latter,  bought  by  a  Russian  subsidy. 
But  this  Russian  confederation  was  speedily 
broken  up,  when  the  question  of  granting  civil 
ccpiality  to  the  Nonconformists  came  up  for  set- 
tlement. The  Russians  carried  the  measure 
through  by  force  and  the  act  embodying  it  was 
signed  March  5,  1768.  "It  was  just  here  that 
the  conflagration  arose  which  first  brought  fear- 


ful evils  upon  the  country  itself,  and  theu 
thrciitened  all  Kuropo  with  incalculable  dangers. 
At  Bar,  in  Podolia,  two  courageous  men,  Pu- 
lawski  and  Krasinski,  who  were  deeply  re- 
volted at  tlic  concession  of  civil  rights  to  heretics, 
set  on  foot  a  new  Confederation  to  wage  a  holy 
war  for  the  luiity  and  purity  of  the  Church.  .  .  . 
The  Roman  Catholic  population  of  every  district 
joined  the  Confederation.  ...  A  terrible  war 
began  in  the  southern  provinces.  .  .  .  Tlie  war 
on  both  sides  was  carried  on  with  savage  cruelty ; 
l)risoners  were  tortured  to  death ;  neitlier  person 
nor  property  was  spared.  Other  complications 
soon  arose.  .  .  .  When  .  .  .  the  Russians,  in 
eager  pursuit  of  a  defeated  band  of  Confed- 
erates, crossed  the  Turkish  frontier,  and  the 
little  town  of  Balta  was  burnt  during  an  ob- 
stinate fight,  .  .  .  the  Sultan,  in  an  unexpected 
access  of  fury,  declared  war  against  Russia  in 
October,  1768,  because,  as  he  stated  in  his  mani- 
festo, he  could  no  longer  endure  the  wrong  done 
to  Poland  [see  TuiiKS:  A.  D.  1768-1774].  Thus, 
by  a  siidden  turn  of  affairs,  this  Polish  (piestion 
had  become  a  European  question  of  the  first 
importance;  and  no  one  felt  the  change  more 
deeply  than  King  Frederick  II.  He  knew  Cath- 
erine well  enough  to  be  sure  that  she  would  not 
end  the  war  now  begun  with  Turkey,  without 
some  material  gain  to  herself.  It  was  equally 
plain  that  Austria  would  never  leave  to  Russia 
territorial  conquests  of  any  great  extent  in  Tur- 
key. .  .  .  The  slightest  occurrence  might  divide 
all  Europe  into  two  hostile  camps ;  and  Germany 
would,  as  us\u»l,  from  her  central  position,  have 
to  suffer  the  worst  evils  of  a  general  war. 
Frederick  II.  was  thrown  into  the  greatest  anx- 
iety by  this  danger,  and  he  meditated  continu- 
ally how  to  prevent  the  outbreak  of  war.  The 
main  question  in  his  mind  was  how  to  prevent  a 
breach  between  Austria  and  Russia.  Catherine 
wanted  to  gain  more  territory,  while  Austria 
could  not  allow  her  to  make  any  conquests  in 
Turkey.  Frederick  was  led  to  iu((uire  whether 
greater  compliance  might  not  be  shown  at 
Vienna,  if  Catherine,  insteod  of  a  Turkish,  were 
to  toke  a  Polish  province,  and  were  also  to  agree, 
on  her  part,  to  an  annexation  of  Polish  terri- 
tory by  Austria?"  When  this  scheme— put 
forward  as  one  originating  with  Count  Lynar,  a 
Saxon  diplomatist  —  was  broached  at  St.  Peters- 
burg, it  )net  with  no  encouragement;  but  subse- 
quently the  same  plan  took  shape  in  the  mind  of 
the  young  Emperor  Joseph  II.,  and  he  persuaded 
his  'mother,  I\Iaria  Theresa,  to  consent  to  it. 
Negotiations  to  tliat  end  were  opened  witli  the 
Russian  court.  "After  the  foregoing  proceed- 
ings, it  was  easy  for  Russia  and  Prussia  to  come 
to  a  speedy  agreement.  On  February  17,  1773, 
a  treaty  ■ij-as  signed  allotting  West  Prussia  to  the 
King,  and  the  Polish  territories  east  of  the 
Dneiper  and  Duna  to  the  Empress.  The  case  of 
Austria  was  a  more  dilllcult  one.  .  .  .  The 
treaty  of  partition  was  not  signed  by  tlie  three 
Powers  until  August,  1773.  .  .  .  The  Prussian 
and  Austrian  troops  now  entered  Poland  oa 
every  side,  simultaneously  with  the  Russians. 
The  bands  of  the  Confederates,  which  had  hitli- 
erto  kept  the  Russians  on  the  alert,  now  dis- 
persed without  further  attempt  at  resistance. 
As  soon  as  external  tranquillity  had  been  re 
stored,  a  Diet  was  convened,  in  order  at  once  to 
legalise  the  cession  of  the  provinces  to  the  three 
Powers  by  a  formal  compact,  and  to  regulate 
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tho  conBtltuttoniil  qtipstlong  which  had  been  uii- 
scttlcd  since  tl>o  revolt  of  tho  Confedemtlon  of 
Unr.  It  took  some  tlino  to  arrive  Rt  this  result, 
nnd  inimy  n  bold  speech  was  uttered  by  the 
Poles;  but  it  is  siul  to  think  that  tho  real  object 
of  every  discuHsion  was  the  fixing  the  amount  of 
donations  and  pensions  which  tho  individual  sen- 
ators and  deputies  were  to  recelvo  from  tho 
Powers  for  their  votes.  Hereupon  tho  act  of 
cession  was  unanimously  passed.  .  .  .  Tho  Llbo- 
rum  Veto,  tl\o  anarchy  of  tho  nobles,  and  tho 
impotence  of  tho  Sovereign,  were  continued." — 
n.  von  Sybel,  The  hHrat  Partition  of  I'olniul 
{Pbrtnit/hllu  ifec,  July,  1874,  v.  22)."— "One'j 
clear  belief  .  .  .  is  of  two  things:  First,  that,  as 
everybody  admits,  Frie<lrich  had  no  real  hand  in 
starting  tho  notion  of  Partitioning  Poland ;  —  but 
that  hi)  grasped  at  it  with  eagerness  as  tho  one 
way  of  saving  Europe  from  War:  Second,  what 
li.is  been  much  less  noticed,  that,  luider  any 
other  Imnd,  it  would  have  led  Europe  to  War; 
and  tli.1t  to  Priodrich  h  due  the  fact  that  it  got 
effected  without  such  accompanimcn'.  Fried- 
ricli's  share  of  Territory  is  counted  lo  ue  in  ail, 
9,405  English  square  miles;  Austua's,  O.'J.OOO; 
Russia's,  87,500,  between  nine  and  ten  times  tho 
amount  of  Friedrich's, — which  latter,  however, 
as  an  anciently  Teutonic  C'ountry,  awl  as  fllling- 
up  tho  always  dangerous  gap  bet.veen  his  Ost- 
Preussen  and  him,  has,  uniler  Prussian  adminis- 
tration, proved  much  the  most  valuable  of  tho 
Tliree;  and,  ne.xt  to  Silesia,  Is  Friedrich's  most 
Important  acquisition.  September  13tli,  1 772,  it 
was  at  last  entered  upon, — through  such  waste- 
weltering  confusions,  and  on  terms  never  yet 
imouestionable.  Consent  of  Polish  Diet  was  not 
liad  for  a  year  more;  but  that  is  worth  little 
record." — T*.  Carlylc,  Ilitt.  of  Frederick  tlte  Oreat, 
bk.  31,  eh.  4  (i\  6). 

Also  in:  W.  Coxe,  Hist,  of  the  House  of  Aus- 
tria, ch.  119  (fi.  3). 

A.  D.  1791-1792. — The  reformed  Constitu- 
tion of  1791  and  its  Russian  strangulation. — 
"After  the  first  Partition  of  Polancl  was  com- 
pleted In  1770,  that  devoted  country  was  suffered 
for  sixteen  years  to  enjoy  an  Interval  of  more 
undisturbed  tranquillity  than  it  had  known  for 
a  century.  Russian  armies  ceased  to  vex  it. 
The  dispositions  of  other  foreign  powers  became 
more  favourable.  Frederic  II  now  entered  on 
that  spotless  and  honourable  portion  of  his  reign, 
in  wluch  lie  made  a  just  war  for  tho  defence  of 
the  integrity  of  Bavaria,  and  of  the  independence 
of  Germany.  .  .  .  Attempts  were  not  wanting 
to  seduce  him  into  new  enterprises  against  Po- 
land. ...  As  soon  as  Frederic  returned  to  coun- 
sels worthy  of  himself,  ho  became  unfit  for  tho 
purposes  of  the  Empress,  who,  in  1780,  refused 
to  renew  her  alliance  with  him,  and  found  a 
more  suitable  instrument  of  her  designs  in  the 
restless  character,  and  shallow  understanding,  of 
Joseph  II,  whose  unprincipled  ambition  was 
now  released  from  the  restraint  which  his 
mother's  scruples  had  imposed  on  it.  .  .  .  Other 
powers  now  adopted  a  policy,  of  which  the  in- 
fluence was  favourable  to  the  Poles.  Prussia, 
as  she  receded  from  Russia,  became  gradually 
connected  with  England,  Holland,  and  Sweden ; 
and  her  honest  policy  in  the  care  of  Bavaria 
placed  her  at  tho  head  of  all  the  independent 
members  of  the  Germanic  Confederacy.  Turkey 
declared  war  against  Russia ;  and  the  Austrian 
Government  was  disturbed  by  the  discontent 


and  revolts  which  tho  precipitate  Innovations  of 
Joseph  had  excited  In  various  provinces  of  tho 
monarchy.  A  formidable  comi)ination  against 
the  power  of  Russia  was  in  process  of  time 
formed.  ...  In  tho  treaty  Iwtwcen  Prussiiv  and 
the  Porto,  concluded  at  ('onstantinoplo  in  Jan- 
uary, 1790,  the  contracting  parties  bound  them- 
selves to  endeavour  to  obtain  from  Austria  tho 
restitution  of  those  Polish  provinces  to  which 
she  had  given  tho  name  of  Gnlieia.  During  tho 
progress  of  these  auspicious  changes,  tlic  Polish 
nation  began  to  entertain  the  hope  that  they 
might  at  length  bo  suffered  to  reform  their  insti- 
tutions, to  provide  for  their  own  quiet  and 
safetv,  and  to  adopt  tliat  policy  which  might 
ono  luiy  enabhr  them  to  resume  their  ancient  sta- 
tion among  European  nations.  From  1778  to 
1788,  no  great  measures  had  been  adopted ;  but 
no  tumults  disturbed  the  country:  reasonable 
opinions  made  some  progress,  and  a  national 
spirit  was  slowly  reviving.  The  nobility  pa- 
tiently listened  to  plans  for  tho  establishment  of 
a  productive  revenue  and  a  regular  army ;  a,  dis- 
position to  renounce  their  dangerous  right  of 
electing  a  king  made  perceptible  advances;  ond 
the  fatal  law  of  unaidmlty  lia<l  been  so  branded 
as  an  instrument  of  I,  issuin  policy,  that  in  tho 
Diets  of  these  ten  years  no  nuncio  was  found 
bold  enough  to  employ  his  negative.  .  .  .  In  tho 
midst  of  these  excellent  symptoms  of  public 
sense  and  temper,  a  Diet  assembled  at  Warsaw 
in  October  1788,  from  whom  the  restoration  of 
the  republic  was  hoped,  and  by  wlionj  it  would 
have  been  accomplished,  if  their  prudent  and 
honest  measures  had  not  been  defeated  by  one  of 
tho  blackest  acts  of  treachery  recorded  in  the 
annals  of  mankind.  .  .  .  The  Diet  applied  itself 
with  the  utmost  diligence  and  caution  to  reform 
the  State.  They  watched  tho  progress  of  pop- 
ular opinion,  and  proposed  no  reformation  till 
tho  public  seemed  ripe  for  its  reception."  On 
the  3d  of  May,  1791,  a  new  Constitution,  which 
had  been  outlined  and  discussed  in  tho  greater 
part  of  its  provisions,  during  most  of  the  previ- 
ous two  years,  was  reported  to  tho  Diet.  That 
body  had  been  doubled,  a  few  months  before,  by 
the  election  of  now  representatives  from  every 
Dietine,  who  united  with  the  older  members,  in 
accordance  with  a  law  framed  for  the  occasion. 
By  this  double  Diet,  the  new  Constitution  was 
adopted  on  tho  day  of  its  presentation,  with  only 
twelve  dissentient  voices.  "Never  were  debates 
and  votes  more  free:  these  men,  the  most  hateful 
of  apostates,  were  neither  attacked,  nor  threat- 
ened, nor  insulted."  Tho  new  Constitution 
"conflrmed  the  rights  of  the  EstablLsbed  Church, 
together  with  religious  liberty,  as  dictated  by 
tho  charity  which  religion  inculcates  and  inspires. 
It  established  an  hereditary  monarchy  in  the 
Electoral  House  of  Saxony ;  reserving  to  the  na- 
tion tho  right  of  choosing  a  new  race  of  Kings, 
in  cose  of  the  extinction  of  that  family.  The 
executive  power  was  vested  in  the  King,  whose 
ministers  were  responsible  for  its  exorcise.  Tho 
Legislature  was  divided  into  two  Houses,  tho 
Senate  and  the  House  of  Nimcios,  with  respect 
to  whom  the  ancient  constitutional  language  and 
forms  were  preserved.  The  necessity  of  una- 
nimity [the  Liberum  Veto]  was  taken  away, 
and,  with  it,  those  dangerous  remedies  of  Con- 
federation and  Confederate  Diets  which  it  had 
rendered  necessary.  Each  considerable  town  re- 
ceived new  rights,  with  a  restoration  o^  all  their 
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nn.  Irnt  privllcKcs.  Tlio  biirKcrwo*  recovered  llio 
rlijlil  <if  I'liMlliix  tlu'lrown  iimKlstriitcd.  .  .  .  All 
tho  'illlccs  of  tli(!  Htiilc,  tlif  liiw,  the  cliiircli,  uiitl 
the  iiniiy,  wiTo  tlirowii  open  to  tliciii.  The 
liir^cr  towns  were  cniimwcrcd  to  wiiil  dcpiitloii 
to  tlic  Diet,  with  It  rijflit  to  vot((  on  nil  lociil  nod 
('oniiiicrcliil  Hiiliji'itii,  niid  to  speak  on  all  (lui's- 
tloim  wlmtNoi'ViT.  All  tlu'se  di-putlcs  bccaiui) 
n<ptil(',  Hit  illil  every  ollleer  of  the  rank  of  captain, 
and  every  lawyer  who  tilled  tho  liiitnlileHt  olllcu 
of  maKlHlraey,  and  every  t)urKesH  who  ae(|iiired 
a  projierty  in  land  payniK  i;J)  of  yearly  taxes. 
.  .  .  InduMlry  was  perfectly  unfettered.  .  .  . 
•NuinLToiiH  paths  to  iiohilily  were  thus  thrown 
open.  Kvery  art  was  employed  to  make  the 
asi'ent  easy.  .  .  .  Having  thus  comnninicated 
political  privileges  to  hitherto  (liareKarde<l  free- 
men, .  .  .  the  constitution  extended  to  all  serfs 
tho  full  protection  of  law,  which  'tefore  was  en- 
joyed by  those  of  the  Hoval  demesnes;  and  it 
facilitated  and  encouraneil  voluntary  manumis- 
sion. .  .  .  The  storm  winch  demolished  this  no- 
ble edifice  came  from  ubroiul.  .  .  .  The  remain- 
ing part  of  the  year  1701  passed  in  ((uiet,  but 
not  without  apprehension.  On  tho  0th  of  Jan- 
uary, liUa,  Catharine  concluded  a  peace  with 
Turkey  at  .lassy ;  and,  being  thus  delivered  from 
all  foreign  enemies,  began  once  more  to  manifest 
intentions  of  interfering  In  the  affairs  of  Poland. 
...  A  small  number  of  Polish  nobles  furnished 
her  with  that  very  slender  pretext  with  whicli 
she  was  always  content.  Their  chiefs  wore 
Uzewuskl  .  .  .  and  Felix  Potockl.  .  .  .  These 
unnatural  apostates  deserted  their  long-suffering 
country  at  the  moment  when,  for  the  first  time, 
hope  (lawne(l  on  her.  .  .  .  They  were  received 
by  Catharine  with  tho  honours  due  from  her  to 
the  betrayers  of  their  country.  On  the  13th  of 
May,  1703,  they  formed  ii  Confederation  at 
Targowitz.  On  the  IHth,  the  Russian  minister 
at  Warsaw  declared  that  tlie  Empress,  '  called  on 
by  many  distiugutslicd  Poles  who  had  confed- 
cnited  against  the  pretended  constitution  of  1701, 
would,  in  virtue  of  her  guarantee,  march  an 
army  into  Poland  to  restore  tho  liberties  of  the 
Kcpublic. ' "  The  hope,  meantime,  of  help  from 
Prussia,  which  had  been  pledged  to  Poland  by  a 
treaty  of  alliance  in  March,  1700,  was  8pee(lily 
and  cruelly  deceived.  "Assured  of  the  conni- 
vance of  Prussia,  Catharine  now  poureil  an  im- 
mense army  into  Poland,  along  the  whole  line  of 
frontier,  from  the  Baltic  to  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  Euxine.  The  spirit  of  the  Polish  nation  was 
unbroken.  ...  A  scries  of  brifliant  actions  [es- 
pecially at  Polonna  and  Dubienka]  occupied  the 
summer  of  1702,  in  which  the  Polish  army 
[under  Poniatowski  and  Kosciusko],  alternately 
victorious  and  vanciuished,  gave  equal  proofs  of 
unavailing  gallantry.  Meantime  Stjinislaus  .  .  . 
on  the  4th  of  July  published  a  proclamation  de- 
claring that  he  would  not  survive  his  country. 
But,  on  the  22d  of  the  same  month  .  .  .  [he]  de- 
clared his  accession  to  the  Confederation  of 
Targowitz ;  and  thus  threw  the  legal  authority 
of  the  republic  into  tlie  hands  of  that  band  of 
conspirators.  Tho  gallant  army,  over  whom  the 
Diet  had  intrusted  their  unworthy  King  with 
absolute  authority,  were  now  compelled,  by  his 
treacherous  orders,  to  lay  down  their  arms.  .  .  . 
Such  was  the  unhappy  state  of  Pcland  during 
the  remainder  of  the  year  1702,"  while  the  Em- 
press of  Russia  and  the  King  of  Prussia  were 
secretly  arranging  the  terms  of  a  now  Treaty  of 


Partition. — Sir  J.  MackintoKh,  Account  of  the 
J'lirtitioii  of  Pt)land  {Kdinhurgh  liev.,  Nov.,  1823; 
rejirinteil  in  Afitcfltaneouii  Worki). 

Ai.so  in:  H.  Vim  Hybel,  Hint,  of  the  F)'en«h 
It<  '.,  hk.  a,  eh.  1  ami  0,  bk.  4,  ch.  1,  amlhk.  0  (v. 
1-2).— A.  Glelgiul,  The  Centenary  of  tlie  mUh 
('onttitiition  {Weitininiler  Jlrr.,  r.  VM,  p.  547). — 
F.  C.  Hchlosser,  JIM.  of  the  IHth  Century,  v.  6, 
(/jr.  1,  ch.  2,  HCt.  4.  — See,  also,  Uehmany:  A.  D. 
1701-1703. 

A.  D.  1793-1796.— The  Second  and  Third 
Partitions.— Extinction  of  Polish  nationality. 
— "Th<:  I 'olish  patriots,  remaining  in  ignorance 
of  the  treaty  of  partition,  were  unconscious  of 
half  their  ndsfortunes.  Tlu;  King  of  Prussia  in 
Ids  turn  crossed  the  western  frontier  [January, 
170;)|,  announcing  in  his  manifesto  that  tho 
troubles  of  Poland  comprondsed  tho  safety  of  his 
own  Htates,  that  Dantzig  had  sent  corn  to  tlio 
Frencli  revolutionaries,  and  that  Great  Poland 
was  infested  by  Jacobin  clubs,  whose  intrigues 
were  rendered  doubly  dangerous  by  the  continu- 
ation of  tho  war  with  France.  Tlie  King  of 
Prussia  affected  to  see  Jacobins  whenever  it  was 
Ids  interest  to  find  them.  The  part  of  each  of 
the  powers  was  marked  out  in  advance.  Russia 
was  to  liavo  the  eastern  provinces,  with  a  popu- 
lation of  3,000,000,  as  far  as  a  line  drawn  from 
tlie  eastern  frontier  of  Courland,  which,  passing 
Pinsk,  ended  in  Oallicia,  and  included  Borissof, 
Minsk,  Sloutsk,  Volhynia,  Podolia,  and  Littio 
Russia.  Prussia  had  tho  long-coveted  cities  of 
Thorn  and  Dantzig,  as  well  as  Great  Poland, 
Poson,  Gnezen,  Kalisch,  and  Czenstocliovo.  If 
Russia  still  only  annexe'l  Prussian  or  Lithuanian 
territory,  Prussia  for  the  second  time  cut  Poland 
to  tho  quick,  and  ano  Jicr  million  and  a  half  of 
Slavs  passed  under  tho  yoke  of  the  Germans.  It 
was  not  enough  to  despoil  Poland,  now  reduced 
to  a  territory  less  extensive  than  that  occupied 
by  Russia ;  it  was  necessary  that  she  should  con- 
sent to  tho  spoliation — that  she  should  legalise 
the  partition.  A  diet  was  convoked  at  Grodno, 
under  the  pressure  of  tho  Russian  bayonets, "  and 
by  bribery  as  well  as  by  coercion,  after  long  re- 
sistance, the  desired  treaty  of  cession  was  ob- 
tained. "  Tlio  Polish  troops  who  were  encamped 
on  tho  provinces  ceded  to  the  Empress,  received 
orders  to  swear  allegiance  to  her;  the  army  that 
remained  to  the  republic  ';onsist<;d  only  of  15,000 
men."  Meantime,  Koscius.^kj,  wuo  had  won 
reputation  in  the  war  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion, and  enhanced  it  in  tho  brief  Polish  struggle 
of  1702,  was  organizing  throughout  Poland  a 
great  revolt,  directing  the  work  from  Dresden, 
to  which  city  ho  had  retired.  "The  order  to 
disband  the  army  hastened  the  explosion.  Mada- 
linski  refused  to  allow  the  brigade  that  he  com- 
manded to  be  disarmed,  crossed  the  Bug,  threw 
himself  on  the  Prussian  Provinces,  and  then  fell 
back  on'Cracow.  At  his  approach,  this  city,  the 
second  in  Poland,  the  capital  of  the  ancient 
kings,  rose  and  expelled  the  Russian  garrison. 
Kosciuszko  hastened  to  tho  scene  of  action,  and 
put  forth  tho  'act  of  insurrection,'  in  which  the 
hateful  conduct  of  the  co- parti tioners  was 
branded,  and  the  population  colled  to  arms. 
Five  thousand  scythes  were  made  for  the  peas- 
ants, the  voluntary  offerings  of  patriots  were 
collected,  and  those  of  obstinate  and  lukewarm 
people  were  extracted  by  force."  On  the  17th 
of  April,  1794,  tlie  inhabitants  of  Warsaw  rose 
and  expelled  the  Russian  troops,  who  left  behind, 
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on  rotrctttlnR,  4,000  killed  ami  wounded,  3,000 
prinoiinr!),  niid  12  cniinoii.  "  A  provlslonni  gov- 
ernmpiit  liiHtnlled  ItHclf  lit  Wiirwiw,  niid  scut  n 
courier  to  KoHcluti/.ko."  Hut  ItuHsiitii,  I'ruHMiun 
and  AuHtrliiti  iirinieH  were  fugt  (^loHitifr  in  upon 
the  lU-iirmed  and  outnumlxTcd  piitrlots.  Ttuf 
Pru8sliip.4  took  Cmcow;  tlio  lUmsiiuis  iiiiwliTt'd 
Wilnii;  tlio  Auslriiins  ciitorcd  Lublin;  nnd  Koh- 
cluszk  I,  forced  to  givo  battle  to  the  1{ushIiui»,  Kt 
Macelowice,  October  10,  was  Ijcaten,  and,  half 
dead  from  many  wounds,  was  left  ii  prisoner  \n 
the  liands  of  his  enemies.  Then  the  victorious 
Kussian  army,  und  r  8o"vorof,  made  iiasto  to 
Warsaw  nnd  carried  ti.,  mburb  Oi  I'raga  by 
Btonn.  "Tlio  dead  numl  "red  13,000;  the  pris- 
oners only  one. "  Warsaw,  in  terror,  surrendered, 
and  Po.'aud,  .is  an  independent  state,  was  extln- 
guishec.  "  I'lie  third  treaty  of  partition,  forced 
on  the  Empress  by  the  importunity  of  Prussia, 
and  in  wliicli  Austria  also  took  part,  was  put  in 
execution  [17(W-17UC].  Hussia  toolt  the  rest  of 
Lithuania  as  far  as  the  Niemen  (Wilna,  OriHlno, 
Kovno,  Novogrodek,  Blonim),  and  the  rest  of 
Voliiynia  to  the  Hug  (Vladimir,  Loutsk,  nnd 
Kremenetz).  .  .  .  Besides  the  Russian  territory, 
Russia  also  annexed  the  old  Lithuania  of  the 
Jagellons,  and  llnaily  ncqidred  Courland  and 
Samog'Ua.  Prussia  hud  ail  Eastern  Poland, 
■with  'Warsaw;  Austria  had  Cracow,  Handomir, 
Lubll  .,  nnd  Cliclra." — A.  liambaud,  Hist,  of 
Mussi  '-  V,  3,  ch.  10. 

Also  in  :  R.  N.  Bain,  T/ie  Second  Partition  of 
Polaiul  {Enff.  Jlittorieal  liev.,  April,lSQl). —  H. 
von  8ybcl,  Iliot.  of  the  French  liev.,  bk.  7,  ch.  5, 
bk.  9,  eh.  ij  (p.  3)/  ami  bk.  10,  eh.  3-4  (».  4).— See, 
also,  PnANCE:  A.D.  179!)  (March— Septembeii). 

A.  D.  i8o6. — False  hopes  of  national  resto- 
ration raised  by  Napoleon.  See  Germany: 
A.  D.  1800  (October— Decemreu);  and  1800- 
1807. 

A.  D.  1807. — Prussian  provinces  formed  into 
the  grand  duchy  of  Warsaw,  and  given  to  the 
king  of  Saxony.  8eo  Germany:  A.  i).  1807 
(June— July). 

A.  D.  1800, — Cession  of  part  of  Bohemia, 
Cracow,  and  western  Galicia,  by  Austria,  to 
the  grand  duchy  of  Warsaw.  See  Oeusiany  : 
A.  D.  1809  (July- September). 

A.  D.  1812.— Fresh  attempt  to  re-establish 
the  kingdom,  not  encouraged  by  Napoleon. 
See  Russia:  A.  D.  1810  (June— Septe.mber). 

A.  D,  1814-1815.— The  Polish  question  in 
the  Congress  of  Vienna, — The  grand  duchy 
of  Warsaw  given  to  Russia.— Constitution 
granted  by  the  Crar.  See  Vienna,  The  Con- 
guess  op. 

A.  D.  1830-1832.— Rising  against  the  Rus- 
sian oppressor.— Courageous  struggle  for  in- 
dependence.— Early  victories  and  final  defeat. 
— Barbarity  of  the  conqueror. — "  Poland,  like 
Belgium  and  the  Uomagna,  had  felt  the  invigor- 
ating influence  of  the  Revolution  of  July  [in 
France].  The  partition  of  Poland  had  been  ac- 
complished in  a  dark  period  of  the  preceding 
century.  It  was  almost  universally  regarded  in 
Western  Europe  as  u  mistake  and  a  crime.  It 
was  a  mistake  to  have  removed  the  barrier  which 
separated  Russia  from  tlic  West ;  it  was  a  crime 
to  have  sacriticed  a  free  and  brave  people  to  the 
ambition  of  a  relentless  autocrat.  .  .  .  The  cause 
of  freedom  was  identified  with  the  cause  of 
Poland,  '  and  freedom  shrieked  '  when  Poland's 
champion  'fell.'    The  statesmen,  however,  who 


parcelled  out  Europe  amonest  tho  victorious 
autociutii  in  1H1.'\  were  ineapaole  of  appreciating 
the  feelings  wlaeh  hail  inspired  the  Scotch  poet. 
Castltireagh,  indee<l,  endeavoured  to  make  terms 
for  Poland.  But  he  did  not  lay  niueli  stress  on 
his  (U'miinds.  Ho  contented  himself  with  obtain- 
ing the  forms  of  constituiional  government  for 
the  Poles,  Poland,  constituted  a  kingdom, 
wliose  crosvfi  was  to  p^iss  by  hereditary  succes- 
sion to  the  Emperors  of  Russia,  was  to  be  gov- 
eriu^d  by  a  resident  Viceroy,  .i::sl«ted  by  a  Pclisli 
Diet.  Constantiiie,  who  liad  abdicated  Ihc  cri ,,  n 
of  Russia  in  liis  brother's  favour,  was  Viceroy 
of  Poland.  ...  He  was  residing  at  Warsaw 
wlien  the  news  of  the  glorious  days  of  July 
reached  Poland.  The  Poles  were  naturally  af- 
fected by  the  tidings  of  a  revolution  whieli  had 
expelled  autocracy  from  France.  Kosciusko  — 
the  hero  of  1794  —  was  their  favourite  patriot. 
Tile  cadets  at  the  Mllltar  8cli(«)l  in  Warsaw, 
excited  at  tlu'  news,  drank  to  his  meiuorv.  Con- 
stantiiie tliought  that  young  men  who  dared  to 
drink  to  Kosciusko  deserved  to  bo  flogged.  The 
cadets,  learning  his  decision,  determined  on  re- 
sisting it.  Their  deterMilnation  precipitated  a 
revolution  which,  perhaps,  under  any  circum- 
stances, would  have  occurred.  Every  circum- 
stance which  could  justify  revolt  existed  In 
Poland.  The  Constitution  provided  for  the  regu- 
lar assembly  of  the  Diet:  the  "Diet  had  not  been 
assembled  for  five  years.  The  Constitution  do- 
dared  that  taxes  should  not  be  imposed  on  the 
Poles  witliout  the  consent  of  their  representa- 
tives: for  fifteen  years  no  budget  had  been  sub- 
mitted to  tlio  Diet.  The  Constitution  provided 
for  the  personal  liberty  of  every  Pole :  the  Grand 
Duke  seized  and  inii)risoned  the  wretched  Poles 
at  Ills  pleasure.  The  Constitution  liad  given 
Poland  a  representative  government;  and  Con- 
stantine.  in  defiance  of  it,  had  played  the  part  of 
an  autocrat.  The  threat  of  punishment,  which 
Constantme  pronounced  against  the  military 
cadets,  merely  lighted  tlio  torch  which  was 
already  prepared.  Eighteen  young  men,  armed 
to  tlie  teeth,  entered  the  Graml  Duke's  palace  and 
forced  their  way  into  his  apartments.  Constan- 
tino had  just  time  to  escape  by  a  back  staircase. 
His  flight  saved  his  life.  .  .  .  The  insurrection, 
commenced  in  the  Archduke's  palace,  soon 
spread.  Some  of  the  Polish  regiments  passed 
over  to  the  insurgents.  Constantino,  who  dis- 
played little  courage  or  ability,  withdrew  from 
the  city;  and,  on  the  morning  of  the  30th  of 
November  [1830],  i,..  P--  ■"  -ore  in  complete 
possession  of  Warsaw,  'iliey  persuaded  Chlo- 
picki,  a  general  who  had  serve  i  with  distinction 
under  Suchet  in  Spain,  to  plac  himself  at  their 
head.  .  .  .  Raised  to  the  fir' ,  position  in  the 
State,  his  warmest  counsellors,  urged  him  to  at- 
tack tlie  few  tliousand  men  whom  Constantino 
still  commanded.  Chlopicki  preferred  n<^gotiat- 
ing  with  the  Russians.  The  ;iegotiation,  of 
course,  failed.  .  .  .  Chlopicki  —  his  own  well- 
intentioned  effort  having  failed — resigned  his 
ofHce ;  and  his  fellowcountrymen  invested  Radzi- 
wil  with  the  command  of  their  army,  and  placed 
Adam  Czartoryski  at  the  head  of  the  Qovern- 
raept.  In  the  meanwhile  Nicholas  was  steidily 
preparing  for  tl<e  contest  which  was  before  him. 
Diebitsch,  who  had  brought  the  campaign  of 
1829  to  a  victorious  conclusion,  was  entrusted 
with  the  command  of  the  Russian  army.  .  .  . 
Three  great  military  roads  converge  from  the 
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east  upon  Warsaw.  The  most  northerly  of  these 
enters  Pohind  at  Kovno,  crosse.s  the  Narcw,  a 
tributary  of  the  Bug,  nt  (Jstrolenka,  and  .uns 
down  the  right  Imnk  of  the  first  of  these  rivers; 
the  central  road  cros.ses  the  Bug  at  Br.-.csc  and 
proceeds  ahnost  due  west  upon  Warsaw :  the  most 
southerly  of  the  three  enters  Pohind  from  the  Aus- 
trian frontier,  cro.ssf'S  the  Vistuiaat  Oora,  and  pro- 
coeds  along  its  west  bank  to  the  capital.  Dicbitsch 
decided  on  advancing  by  all  three  routes  on 
Warsjiw.  .  .  .  I)icbit.sch,  on  the  20th  of  February, 
1831,  attacked  the  Poles;  on  the  25th  he  renewed 
the  attack.  The  battle  on  the  20th  raged  round 
the  vil!ngo  of  Qrochow;  it  raged  on  the  25th 
round  the  village  of  Pra^a.  Fought  with  ex- 
treme obstinacy,  neither  side  was  able  to  claim 
any  decided  advantage.  The  Uussians  could 
iioast  that  the  Poles  had  withdrawn  acro.ss  the 
Vistula.  Tlie  Poles  could  declare  that  their  re- 
treat had  been  conducted  at  leisure,  and  that  the 
Uussians  were  unable  or  unwilling  to  renew  the 
attack.  Dicbitsch  himself,  seriously  alarmed  at 
the  situation  into  which  he  had  fallen,  remained 
for  a  month  in  inaction  at  Grochow.  Before  the 
month  was  over  iladziwil,  who  had  proved  un- 
equal to  the  duties  of  his  post,  was  superseded 
in  the  command  of  the  Polish  army  by  Skrzy- 
necki.  On  the  30th  of  March,  Skrzynecki 
crossed  the  Vistula  at  Praga,  and  attacked  the 
division  of  the  Russian  army  which  occupied  the 
forest  of  Waver,  near  Grochow.  The  attack 
was  made  in  the  middle  of  the  night.  Tlie  Rus- 
sians were  totally  defeated ;  they  experienced  a 
loss  of  5,000  in  killed  and  wounded,  and  6,000 
prisoners.  Crippled  by  this  disaster,  Dicbitsch 
fell  back  before  the  Polish  army.  Encouraged 
by  his  success,  Skrzynecki  pressed  forward  in 
pursuit.  The  great  central  road  by  which  War- 
saw is  approache<l  crosses  tlie  Kostczyn,  a  tribu- 
tary of  the  Bug,  near  the  little  village  of  Iganie, 
about  halfway  between  Russia  and  Warsaw. 
Eleven  days  after  the  victory  of  the  30th  of 
March  the  Uussians  \yere  again  attacked  by  the 
Poles  at  Iganie.  The  Poles  won  a  second  vic- 
tory. The  Uussiaus,  disheartened  at  a  succession 
of  reverses,  scattered  before  the  attack ;  and  the 
cause  of  Poland  seemed  to  have  been  already 
won  by  the  gallantry  of  her  childr-n  and  the 
skill  of  their  generals.  Dicbitsch,  however,  de- 
feated at  Grochow  and  Iganie,  was  not  destroyed. 
.  .  .  Foregoing  his  origmal  intention  of  advanc- 
ing by  three  roads  on  Warsaw,  he  determined  to 
concentrate  his  right  on  the  northern  road  at 
Ostrolenka,  his  left,  on  the  direct  road  at  Sied- 
lice.  It  wn"  open  to  SLrzynecki  to  renew  the 
attack,  whe'  jiebitsch  expected  it,  and  throw 
himself  on  the  defeated  remnants  of  the  Russian 
army  at  Siedlice.  Instead  of  doing  so  ho  took 
advantage  of  his  central  situation  to  cross  the 
Bug  and  throw  himself  upon  the  Russian  riglit 
at  Ostrolenka.  .  .  .  Skrzynecki  ha.i  reason  to 
hope  that  he  might  obtam  a  complete  success 
before  Dicbitsch  could  by  any  possibility  march 
to  the  rescue.  He  failed.  Diel)itsch  .  cceeded 
in  concentrating  his  entire  force  before  the  de- 
struction of  his  right  wing  had  been  consummated. 
On  the  20th  of  May,  Skrzynecki  found  himself 
opposed  to  the  whole  Russian  army.  Through- 
out the  whole  of  that  day  the  Polish  levies  gal- 
lantly struggled  for  the  victory.  When  cvenmg 
came  they  remained  masters  of  the  field  which 
had  been  the  scene  of  the  contest.  A  negative 
victory  of  this  character,  however,  was  not  the 


object  of  the  great  movement  upon  the  Russian 
right.  The  Polish  general,  his  army  weakened 
by  heavy  losses,  resolved  on  retiring  upon  War- 
saw. Offensive  operations  were  over:  the  de- 
fensive campaign  had  begim.  Victor/  with  the 
Poles  had,  in  fact,  proved  as  fauil  as  defeat. 
The  Russians,  relying  upon  their  almost  illimita- 
ble resources,  could  afford  to  lose  two  men  for 
every  one  whom  Poland  could  spare.  ...  It 
happened,  too,  that  a  more  fatjil  enemy  than 
even  war  fell  upon  Poland  in  the  hour  of  her 
necessity.  The  cliolera,  which  had  been  rapidly 
advancing  through  Russia  during  1830,  broke 
out  in  the  Russian  army  in  the  spring  of  1831. 
The  prisoners  taken  at  Iganie  communicated  the 
seeds  of  infection  to  the  Polish  troops.  •  Both 
armies  suffered  severely  from  the  disease;  but 
the  effects  of  it  were  much  more  serious  to  the 
cause  of  Poland  than  to  the  cause  of  Russia. 
...  A  fortnight  after  the  battle  of  Ostrolenka, 
Dicbitsch,  who  had  advanced  his  head-qiiarters 
to  Pultusk,  succumbed  to  the  malady.  In  the 
same  week  Constantino,  the  Viceroy  of  Poland, 
and  his  Polish  wife,  also  died  .  .  .  Dicbitsch 
was  at  once  succeeded  in  the  command  by  Pas- 
kicvitsch,  an  officer  who  had  gained  distinction 
in  Asia  Alinor.  .  .  .  On  the  7th  of  July,  Paskie- 
vitsch  crossed  the  Vistula  at  Plock,  and  threatened 
Warsaw  from  the  rear.  .  .  .  Slowly  and  steadily 
he  advanced  against  the  capital.  On  the  6th  of 
September  he  attacked  the  devoted  city.  Inch 
by  inch  the  Russians  made  their  way  over  the 
earthworks  which  had  been  constructed  in  its 
defence.  On  the  evening  of  the  7th  the  town 
was  at  their  mercy;  on  the  8th  it  capitulated. 
.  .  .  The  news  of  its  fall  reached  Paris  on  the 
15th  of  September.  The  news  of  Waterloo  had 
not  created  so  much  consternation  in  the  French 
capital.  Business  was  suspended;  the  theatres 
were  closed.  The  cause  of  Poland  was  in  every 
mind,  the  name  of  Poland  on  every  tongue. 
...  On  the  26th  of  February,  1832,  Nicholas 
promulgated  a  new  organic  statute  for  the  gov- 
ornmcnt  of  Poland,  which  he  had  the  insolence 
to  claim  for  Russia  by  the  right  of  conquest  of 
1815.  A  draft  of  the  statute  reached  Western 
Europe  in  the  spring  of  1832.  About  the  same 
time  stories  were  received  of  the  treatment  which 
the  Russians  were  systematically  applying  to 
the  ill-fated  country.  Her  schools  were  closed ; 
her  national  libraries  and  public  collections  re- 
moved; the  children  of  the  Poles  were  carried 
into  Russia;  their  fathers  were  swept  into  the 
Russian  army;  whole  families  accused  of  par- 
ticipation in  the  reljcllion  were  marched  into  the 
interior  of  the  empire ;  columns  of  Poles,  it  was 
stated,  could  be  seen  on  the  Russian  roads  linked 
man  to  man  by  bars  of  iron ;  and  little  children, 
unable  to  bear  the  fatigues  of  a  long  journey, 
were  included  among  them ;  the  dead  bodies  of 
those  who  had  perished  on  the  way  could  be  seen 
on  the  sides  of  the  Russian  roads.  The  wail  of 
their  wretched  mothers — 'Oh,  that  the  Czar 
could  be  drowned  in  our  tears  I'  —  resounded 
throughout  Europe." — 8.  Walpole,  Ilist.  of  Eng- 
land, eh.  16  (r.  3). 

Also  in  :  J.  Hordynski,  Hitt.  of  the  late  Polish 
Jier. — A.  Rambaud,  Hist,  of  Russia,  v.  2,  ch.  14. 
—Sir  A.  Alison,  Hist,  of  Europe,  1815-.52,  ch.  2fl. 

A.  D.  1846. —  Insurrection  in  Galicia  sup- 
pressed.— Extinction  of  the  republic  of  Cra- 
cow.—Its  annexation  to  Austria.  See  Austria  : 
A.  D,  1815-1846. 
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A.  D.  1860-1864. — The  last  insurrection. — 

"In  1860  broke  out  the  last  great  Polish  insur- 
rection, in  all  respects  a  very  ill-advised  attempt. 
On  the  29th  of  November  of  that  year,  on  tlie 
occasion  of  the  30ih  anniversary  of  the  revolu- 
tion of  1830,  national  manifestations,  taking  a 
religious  form,  took  place  in  the  Warsaw 
churches.  ...  On  the  25111  of  February,  186), 
on  th«  anniversary  of  the  battle  of  Grochow,  the 
Agricultural  Society  c'  tliat  city,  presided  over 
by  Count  Zamojski,  held  a  meeting  for  the  pur- 
pose of  presenting  a  petition  to  the  Emperor  to 
grant  a  -constitution.  Although  the  Tsar  did  not 
concede  this  demand,  he  decreed  by  an  ukase  of 
the  20th  of  March  a  council  of  state  for  the  king- 
dom, elective  councils  in  each  government,  and 
municipal  councils  in  Warsaw  and  the  chief 
cities.  Moreover,  the  Polish  language  was  to  be 
adopted  in  all  tl  schools  of  the  kingdom.  .  .  . 
On  the  8th  of  April  the  people  appeared  in 
crowds  in  front  of  the  castle  of  the  Viceroy,  and 
■when  they  refused  to  disperse,  were  flred  upon 
by  the  soldiers.  About  200  persons  were  killed 
in  this  unfortunate  affair,  and  many  more 
wounded.  The  viceroyalty  of  Count  Lambert 
■was  not  successful  in  conciliating  the  people ;  he 
was  succeeded  by  Count  LUders,  who  was  reac- 
tionary in  his  policy.  An  attempt  was  made  in 
June,  1803,  on  the  life  of  the  Count  in  the  Saxon 
Garden  (Saksonski  Sad),  and  he  was  soon  after- 
■wards  recalled;  liis  place  being  taken  by  the 
Grand  Duke  Constantine,  who  was  chietly  guided 
by  thr;  Iklarquis  Wielopolski,  an  unpopular  but 
able  man.  Two  attempts  were  made  upon  the 
life  of  the  Grand  Duke,  the  latter  of  which  was 
nearly  successful;  the  life  of  Wielopolski  was 
also  several  times  in  danger.  .  .  .  On  the  night 
of  June  15,  1863,  a  secret  conscription  was  held, 
and  the  persons  considered  to  be  most  hostile 
to  tlio  Government  were  taken  in  their  beds  and 
forcibly  enlisted.  Out  of  a  population  of 
180,000  the  number  thus  seized  at  Warsaw  was 
2,000;  soon  after  this  the  insurrection  broke  out. 
Its  proceedings  were  directed  by  u  secret  com- 
mittee, styled  Rzad  (Government),  and  were  as 
mysterious  as  the  movements  of  the  celebrated 
Fehmgerichte.     The  Poles  fought  under  enor- 


mous difficulties.  Most  of  the  bands  consisted 
of  undisciplined  men,  unfamiliar  with  military 
tactics,  and  they  had  to  contend  with  well-organ- 
ised troojis.  Few  of  them  had  muskets;  the 
generality  were  armed  only  with,  pikes,  scythes, 
and  sticks.  .  .  .  The  bands  of  the  insurgents 
were  chiefly  composed  of  priests,  the  smaller 
landowners,  lower  officials,  ond  peasants  who  had 
no  land,  but  those  peasants  whr)  jjossessed  any 
laud  refu.sed  to  join.  Many  showed  but  a 
languid  patriotism  on  account  of  the  oppressive 
laws  relating  to  the  poorer  classes,  formerly  in 
vigour  in  Poland,  of  which  the  tradition  was 
still  strong.  The  war  was  only  guerilla  fighting, 
in  whicli  the  dense  forests  surrounding  the  towns 
were  of  great  assistance  to  the  insurgents.  The 
secret  emissaries  of  the  revolutionary  Govern- 
ment were  called  stiletcziki,  from  the  daggers 
which  they  carried.  They  succeeded  in  killing 
many  persons  who  had  made  themselves  obnox- 
ious to  the  national  party.  ...  No  quarter  ■was 
given  to  the  chiefs  of  the  insurgents ;  when  cap- 
tured they  were  shot  or  hanged.  .  .  .  When  the 
Grand  Duke  Constantine  resigned  the  viceroyalty 
at  Warsaw  he  was  succeedei'  by  Count  Berg. 
.  .  .  By  M  I,  1864,  the  insi.irection  was  sup- 
pressed, but  it  had  cost  Poland  dear.  All  its  old 
privileges  were  now  taken  away ;  henceforth  all 
teaching,  both  in  the  universities  and  schools, 
must  be  in  .he  Russian  language.  Russia  was 
triumphant,  and.  paid  no  attention  to  the  de- 
mands of  the  three  Great  Powers,  England, 
Prance,  and  Austria.  Prussia  had  long  liccQ 
silently  and  successfully  carrying  on  lier  plan  for 
the  Germanisation  of  Posen,  and  on  the  8th  of 
February,  1863,  she  had  concluded  a  convention 
with  Russia  with  a  view  of  putting  a  stop  to  the 
insurrecti  jn.  Her  method  througliout  has  been 
more  drastic;  she  lias  slowly  eliminated  or 
weakened  Vne  Polish  element,  carefully  avoiding 
any  of  tho.se  reprisals  which  wouhl  cause  a 
European  scandal. " — W.  R.  Morflll,  I'hc  Story  of 
Poland,  cli.  12. 

A.  D.  1868. —  Complete  incorporation  with 
Russia. — By  an  imperial  ukase,  February  23, 
1868,  the  government  of  Poland  was  absolutely 
incorporated  with  that  of  Russia. 


POLAR    STAR,  The    Order  of  the.  — A 

Swedish  order  of  knighthood,  the  date  of  the 
founding  of  which  is  uncertain. 

POLEMARCH.  See  Gkeece;  Fkom  the 
Doui.vs  3Ii(ii{ATio\  TO  B.  C.  083. 

POLETiE.  —  POLETERIUM.  —  "Every 
thing  which  the  state  [Athens]  sold,  or  leased ; 
revenues,  real  firoperty,  mines,  confiscated 
estates,  in  which  is  to  be  included  also  the  prop- 
erty of  public  debtors,  who  were  in  arrear 
after  the  last  term  of  respite,  and  the  bodies 
of  the  aliens  under  the  protection  of  the  state, 
who  had  not  paid  the  sum  required  for  protec- 
tion, and  of  foreigners  who  had  been  guilty  of 
assuming  the  rights  of  citizenship,  or  of  the 
crime  called  apostasion ;  all  'nese,  I  say,  together 
with  the  making  of  contracts  for  the  public 
works,  at  least  iu  certain  c  ases  and  periods,  were 
under  the  charge  of  the  tin  poletse,  although  uot 
always  without  the  coOperailc"  of  other  boards 
of  oflicers.  Each  of  the  tribes  api.ointed  one  of 
the  members  of  this  branch  of  the  government, 
and  tli'jir  sessions  were  held  iu  the  edifice  called 
the  PoleterJira."— A.  Boeckh,  Public  Economy  of 
Athens  (Lam  ' ^  tr.),  bk.  2,  c/i,  3. 


See 


POLITIQUES,    The    Party  of  the. 
France:  A.  D.  1573-1576. 

POLK,  James  K.:  Presidential  election  and 
administration.  See  United  States  of  Am.  : 
A.  1).  1844,  to  1848. 

POLKOS,  The.  See  Mexico:  A.  D.  1840- 
1847. 

POLLENTIA,  Battle  of.  See  Goths:  A.  D. 
400-403. 

POLLICES.    See  Foot,  Tin:  Rom^wj. 

POLO,  Marco,  The  travels  of.— "This  cele- 
brated personage  was  not,  in  the  strict  sense  of 
the  word,  a  traveller.  He  was  one  of  those  pro- 
fessional politicians  of  the  Middle  Ages  who  are 
familiar  to  the  student  of  Italian  history.  The 
son  of  a  travelling  Venetian  merchant,  who  had 
already  passed  many  years  in  Tartary,  and  been 
regarded  with  welcome  and  consideration  by  the 
Grand  Khan  himself,  he  was  taken  at  an  early 
age  to  the  Grand  Khan's  court,  and  apprenticed,  as 
it  were,  to  the  Qrond  Khan's  service.  The  young 
adventurer  possessed  in  a  high  degree  that 
subtlety  and  versatility  which  o|)iniou  attributes 
to  his  nation.  Profiting  by  his  ojiportunities.  ho 
soon  succeeded  in  transmuting  liiiuself  into  a 
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Tartar.  Ho  adopted  the  Tartar  dress,  studied 
the  Tartar  manners,  and  mastered  the  four  lan- 
L'uugos  spoken  in  the  Grand  Khan's  dominions. 
Kntilui  appears  first  to  liave  employed  him  as  a 
secretary,  and  then  to  have  sent  him  on  confiden- 
tial missions:  and  during  a  ;iervice  of  seventeen 
years  Marco  was  engaged  iu  this  way,  in  jour- 
neys by  land  and  sea,  in  every  part  of  the  Grand 
Khan's  empire  and  dependencies.  More  than 
tliis,  he  travelled  on  his  own  account,  every- 
where, it  would  appear,  reconling  his  notes  and 
observations,  partly  for  liis  own  use,  and  partly 
for  the  information  or  entertainment  of  his 
master.  These  notes  and  observations  were  given 
to  the  world  of  Europe  under  the  following  cir- 
cumstances. After  a  residence  of  seventeen  years, 
Marco  obtained  permission  to  revisit  Venice,  ac- 
companied by  his  fatlier  and  uncle.  Not  long 
after  his  return,  he  was  taken  in  a  sea-fight  with 
the  Genoese,  and  committed  to  prison.  To  re- 
lieve the  ennui  of  his  confinement,  he  procured 
his  rough  notes  from  Venice,  and  dictated  to  a 
fellow- prisoner  the  narrative  which  passes  under 
his  name.  This  narrative  soon  became  known  to 
the  world:  and  from  its  publication  may  be 
dated  that  intense  and  active  interest  in  the  East 
which  has  gone  on  steadily  increasing  ever  since. 
The  rank  and  dignified  character  of  this  famous 
adventurer,  the  romance  of  his  career,  the 
wealth  which  he  amassed,  the  extent  of  his  ob- 
servations, the  long  series  of  years  tliey  had  oc- 
cupied, the  strange  and  strikiuj;  facts  which  he 
reported,  and  the  completeness  and  perspicuity 
of  his  narrative,  combined  to  produce  a  marked 
effect  on  the  Italian  worid.  Marco  Polo  was  the 
true  predecessor  of  Columbus.  From  an  early 
time  we  find  direct  evidence  of  his  influence  on 
the  process  of  exploration.  .  .  .  Wherever  the 
Italian  captains  went,  the  fame  of  the  great 
Venetian's  explorations  was  noised  abroad:  and, 
as  we  sliall  presently  sec,  the  Italian  captains 
were  the  chief  directors  of  navigation  and  dis- 
covery in  every  seaport  of  Western  Europe.  Tlie 
work  dictated  by  Marco  Polo  to  his  fellow-cap- 
tive, though  based  upon  his  travels  both  in  form 
and  matter,  is  no  mere  journal  or  narrative  of  ad- 
venture. A  brief  account  of  his  career  in  the 
East  is  indeed  prefixed,  and  tlie  route  over 
which  he  carries  his  reader  is  substantially  that 
chronologically  followed  by  himself ;  for  he  takes 
his  reader  successively  overland  to  China,  by 
way  of  the  Black  Sea,  Armenia,  and  Tartary, 
backwards  and  forwards  by  land  and  sea, 
througliout  the  vast  dominions  of  the  Grand 
Khan,  and  finally  homeward  by  the  Indian 
Ocean,  touching  by  the  way  at  most  of  tliose 
famous  countries  which  bordered  thereon.  Yet 
the  book  is  no  book  of  travels.  It  is  rather  a 
Handbook  to  the  East  for  the  use  of  other  Euro- 
pean travellers,  and  was  clearly  compiled  as 
such  and  nothing  more.  Perhaps  no  compiler 
has  evei  laid  down  a  clearer  or  more  practical 
plan,  adopted  a  more  judicious  selection  of  facts, 
or  rclievtd  it  by  a  more  attractive  embroidery  of 
historical  anecdote.  ...  It  is  not  here  to  the 
purpose  to  dwell  on  his  notices  of  Armenia,  Tur- 
comania,  and  Persia:  his  descriptions  of  the 
cities  of  Bagdad,  Ormus,  Tabriz,  and  many 
others,  or  to  follow  him  to  Kashmir,  Kashgliar, 
and  Snmarkhand,  and  across  the  steppes  of  Tar- 
tary. The  main  interest  of  Marco  Polo  lies  in 
his  (igseription  of  the  Grand  Khan's  Empire,  and 
of  those  wide-spread  shores,  all  washed  by  the 


Indian  Ocean,  which  from  Zanzibar  to  Japan 
went  by  the  general  name  of  India.  .  .  .  The 
Pope  alone,  among  European  potentates  of  the 
15th  century,  could  be  ranked  as  approaching  in 
state  and  dignity  to  the  Tartar  sovereign  of 
China.  For  any  fair  parallel,  recourse  must  be 
had  to  the  Great  Basileus  of  Persia:  and  in  the 
eyes  of  his  Venetian  secretary  the  Grand  Khan 
appeared  much  as  Darius  or  Cyrus  may  havo 
appeared  to  the  Greek  adventurers  who  crowded 
his  court,  and  competed  for  the  favour  of  a 
mighty  barbarian  whom  they  at  once  flattered 
and  despised." — E.J.  Payne,  Jlist.  of  tfie  New 
World,  bk.  1. 

Also  in:  The  Book  qf  Ser  Marco  Polo;  ed.  by 
Colonel  H.  Tule.—'V.  W.  '£nox,  Travels  of  Marco 
Polo  for  Boys  and  Oirlt. — G.  M.  Towle,  Marco 
Polo.—Hec,  also,  China:  A.  D.  1259-1294. 

POLONNA,  Battle  of  (1792).  See  Poland: 
A.  D.  1791-1793. 

POLYNESIANS,  The.  See  Mai.atan 
Race. 

POLYPOTAMIA,  The  proposed  State  of. 
See  NoiiTii WEST  Teuuitoky:  A.  D.  1784. 

POMERANIANS,  The.— "  Adam  of  Bremen 
first  mentions  these  Pomeranians  [east  of  the 
Oder],  and  he  mentions  them  as  Slavonians,  the 
Oder  being  their  boundary  to  the  West.  On  the 
east  they  were  conterminous  with  the  Prussians. 
Their  name  is  Slavonic,  'po'='on'and  'more' 
=  'sea,'='coa8tmen.'  All  their  antiquities  and 
traditions  are  equally  so ;  in  other  words  there  is 
neither  evidence,  nor  shadow  of  evidence,  of 
tlieir  ever  having  dispossessed  an  older  Germanic 
population.  Nor  are  they  wholly  extinct  at  tlie 
present  moment.  On  the  promontories  which 
project  into  the  Gulf  of  Dantzig  we  find  the 
Shivonic  Kas§ub,  Cassubito;,  or  Kaszeb.  Their 
language  approaches  the  Polish." — R.  G. 
Latham,  The  Germania  of  Tacitus,  Prolegomena, 
sect   7 

POMERIUM,  The  Roman.— "The  pome- 
rium  was  a  hallowed  space,  along  the  whole 
circuit  of  the  city,  behind  the  wall,  where  the 
city  auspices  were  taken,  over  whicli  tlie  augurs 
had  full  riglit,  and  which  could  never  be  moved 
witliout  their  first  consulting  the  will  of  the 
gods.  The  pomerium  which  encircled  the  Pala- 
tine appears  10  have  been  tlie  space  between  the 
wall  and  the  foot  of  the  hill. " — II.  M.  Westropp, 
Hkirly  and  Imperial  Home,  p.  40. 

POMPii  DOUR,  Madame  de.  Ascendancy 
of.     See  Fr.\nce:  A.  D.  1723-1774. 

POMP.^. —  The  solemn  processions  of  the 
ancient  Athenians,  on  which  they  expended  great 
sums  of  money,  were  so  called. — A.  Boeckh, 
Ihiblic  Ekonomy  of  Athens,  bk.  2,  ch.  12. 

POMPEII. — "Pompeii  was  a  maritime  city 
at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Sarnus,  the  most  shel- 
tered recess  of  the  Neapoliton  Crater.  Its  origin 
was  lost  in  antiquity,  and  the  tradition  that  it 
was  founded  by  Hercules,  together  with  the 
other  spot  [Ilerculaneum]  which  bore  the  name 
of  the  demigod,  was  derived  perhaps  from  the 
warm  springs  with  which  the  region  abounded. 
The  Greek  plantations  on  the  Canipanian  coast 
had  been  overrun  by  the  Oscans  and  Samnites ; 
nevertheless  the  graceful  feature"  ^f  Grecian 
civilization  were  utill  evcrywh'  .ispicuout;, 

and  though  Pompeii  received  a  t...i,.  ,  name,  and 
though  Sulla,  Augustus,  and  Neio  ;iid  succes- 
sively endowed  it  with  RomKO  colonists,  it  re- 
tained the  manners  end  \'>  a  great  extent  the 
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language  of  the  settlers  from  beyond  the  sea." — 
C.  Slenvale,  Uiiit.  of  the  liomans,  eh.  60. —  Pom- 
peii, and  the  neighboring  city  of  Herculaneiim, 
were  overwhelmed  by  a  volcanic  eruption  from 
Mount  Vesuvius,  on  the  23d  of  August,  A.  D. 
79.  They  were  buried,  .mt  did  not  perish;  they 
•were  death-striclien,  but  oot  destroyed ;  and  by 
excavations,  which  be/,an  at  Pompeii  A.  D.  1748, 
they  ha^  been  extens.'vely  uncovered,  and  made 
to  exhibit  to  modem  times  the  very  privacies 
and  secrets  of  life  lu  a  lioman  city  of  the  age  of 
Titus. — Pliny  the  Younger,  Letten,  bk.  6,  ep.  16 
and  20. 

Also  in  :  T.  H.  Dyer,  Fumpeii. 

POMPEII  AND  HERCULANEUM,  Ex- 
humed Libraries  of.  See  Libuauies,  A»ciedt  : 
Eehculaneu.m. 

POMPEIUS,  the  Great,  and  the  first  Tri- 
umvirate. See  Rcme:  B.  C.  78-68,  to  B.  C.  48; 
and  Alexandria  :  B.  C.  48-47. 

PONCAS,  PONKAS,  or  PUNCAS,  The. 
See  American  Aborioines:  Siouan  Familt, 
and  Pawnee  (Caddoan)  Fajult. 


PONDICHERRY:      A.    D.    1674-1697.— 
Founded    by   the    French. — Taken    by   the 
Dutch.— Restored   to    France,      See    Ini 
A.  D.  1665-1743. 

A.  D.  1746.— Siege   by   the    English,    tiii: 
India:  A.  D.  1743-1752. 

A.  D.  1761.— Capture  by  the  English.    See 
India:  A.  D.  1758-1761. 


PONIATOWSKY,  Stanislaus  Aug^ustus, 
King  of  Poland,  A.  D.  1764-1795. 

PONKAS.    SeePoNCAS. 

PONS  iELII.— A  Roman  bridge  and  mili- 
tary station  on  the  Tyne,  where  Newcastle  is 
now  situated. — H.  M.  Scarth,  Roman  Britain, 
ch.  8. 

PONS  SUBLICIUS,  The.  See  Sublician 
Bridge.  i 

PONT  ACHIN,  Battle  of.  See  France: 
A.  D.  1794  (March— July). 

PONTCHARRA,  Battle  of  (1591).  See 
France:  A.  D.  1591-1593. 

PONTE  NUOVO,  Battle  of  (1769).  See 
Corsica:  A.  D.  1729-1769. 

PONTIAC'S  WAR  (A.  D.  1763-1764).— 
"  Witli  the  conquest  of  Canada  and  the  expulsion 
of  France  as  a  military  power  from  the  continent, 
tlie  English  colonists  were  abounding  in  loyalty 
to  the  mother  country,  were  exultant  in  the  ex- 
pectation of  peace,  and  in  the  assurance  of  Im- 
munity from  Indian  wars  in  the  future;  for  it 
did  not  seem  possible  that,  with  the  loose  system 
of  organization  and  Kovernment  common  to  the 
Indians,  they  could  plan  and  execute  a  general 
campaign  without  tlie  cooperation  of  the  French 
as  leaders.  This  feeling  of  security  among  the 
English  settlements  was  of  short  duration.  A 
general  discontent  pervaded  all  the  Indian  tribes 
from  the  frontier  settlements  to  the  Mississippi, 
and  from  the  great  lalies  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 
Tlie  extent  of  this  disquietude  was  not  suspected, 
and  hence  no  attempt  was  made  to  gain  tlie  good- 
will of  the  Indians.  There  were  many  real 
causes  for  this  discontent.  The  French  had  been 
politic  and  sagacious  in  their  intercourse  witli 
the  Indian.  They  gained  his  friendship  by  treat- 
ing him  with  respect  and  justice.  Tlieycame  to 
him  with  presents,  and,  as  a  rule,  dealt  with  him 
fairly  iu  trade.    They  came  with  missionaries, 


unarmed,  heroic,  self-denying  men.  .  .  .  Many 
Frenchmen  married  Indian  wives,  dwelt  with  tlie 
native  tribes,  and  adopted  their  customs.  To  the 
average  Englishman,  on  the  otlier  hand,  Indians 
were  disgusting  objects;  ho  would  show  them 
no  respect,  nor  treat  them  witli  justice  except 
under  compulsion.  .  .  .  The  Frencli  had  shown 
little  disposition  to  make  permanent  settlements ; 
but  the  English,  wlien  they  appeared,  came  to 
stay,  and  they  occupied  large  tracts  of  the  best 
laud  for  agricultural  purposes.  The  French 
hunters  and  traders,  wlio  were  widely  dispersed 
among  the  native  tribes,  kept  the  Indians  in  a 
state  of  disquietude  by  misrepresenting  the  Eng- 
lish, exaggerating  their  faults,  and  making  the 
prediction  that  the  Frencli  would  soon  recapture 
Canada  and  expel  the  English  from  the  Western 
territories.  Pontlac,  the  chief  of  the  Ottawaa 
[see  Canada:  A.  D.  1760],  was  tlie  Indian  who 
had  the  motive,  the  ambition,  and  capacity  for 
organization  which  enabled  him  to  concentrate 
and  use  all  these  elements  of  discontent  for  his 
own  malignant  and  selfish  purposes.  After  the 
defeat  of  the  French,  he  professed  for  lime  to 
be  friendly  with  the  English,  expecting  that, 
under  the  acknowledged  supremacy  of  Great 
Britain,  he  would  be  recognized  as  a  miglitj  In- 
dian prince,  '  ad  be  assigned  to  rule  over  his  own, 
and  perhaps  a  confederacy  of  otlier  tribes.  F'  1- 
ing  that  the  English  government  had  no  use  lor 
him,  he  was  indignant,  and  he  devoted  all  the 
energies  of  his  vigorous  mind  to  a  secret  con- 
spiracy of  uniting  the  tribes  west  of  tlie  Alle- 
ghanies  to  engage  in  a  general  war  against  tlio 
English  settlements  ['Tlie  tribes  thus  Landed 
together  against  the  English  comprised,  with  a 
few  unimportant  exceptions,  the  whole  Algon- 
quin stock,  to  whom  were  united  the  Wyandots, 
tlie  Senecas,  and  several  tribes  of  the  lower  Mis- 
sissippi. The  Senecas  were  the  only  members  of 
tlie  Iroquois  confederacy  who  joined  in  the 
league,  the  rest  being  kept  quiet  by  the  influence 
of  Sir  William  Johnson.' — F  Pavkman,  Con- 
spiracy of  Pontiac,  v.  1,  p.  187].  .  .  .  Ilis  scheme 
was  to  make  a  simultaneous  attack  on  all  the 
Western  posts  in  the  month  of  May,  1763;  and 
each  attack  was  assigned  to  the  neighboring 
tribes.  His  summer  home  was  on  a  small  island 
at  the  entrance  of  Lake  St.  Clair ;  and  beiug  near 
Detroit,  he  was  to  conduct  in  person  tlie  capture 
of  that  fort.  On  the  6th  of  May,  1763,  Jlajor 
Gladwin,  in  command  at  Detroit,  had  warning 
from  an  Indian  girl  that  the  next  day  an  attempt 
would  be  made  to  capture  the  fort  by  treachery. 
When  Pontiac,  on  the  appointed  morning,  ac 
companied  by  60  of  his  chiefs,  with  short  guns 
concealed  under  tlieir  blankets,  appeared  at  the 
fort,  and,  as  usual,  asked  for  admission,  he  was 
startled  at  seeing  the  wliole  garrison  under  arms, 
and  that  his  sclieme  of  treachery  liad  miscarried. 
For  two  montlis  the  savages  assailed  the  fort,  and 
the  sleepless  garrison  gallantly  defended  it,  when 
they  were  relieved  by  the  arrival  of  a  schooner 
from  Fort  Niagara,  witli  60  men,  provisions,  and 
ammunition.  Port  Pitt,  on  the  present  site  of 
Pittsburg,  Pa.,  was  in  command  of  Captain 
Kcuycr,  another  trained  soldier,  who  had  been 
warned  of  the  Indian  conspiracy  by  Major  Glad- 
win in  a  letter  written  May  5th.  Captjiin  Ecuy- 
er,  having  a  garrison  of  330  soldiers  and  back- 
woodsmen, immediately  mode  every  preparation 
for  defence.  On  May  27th,  a  party  of  Indians 
appeared  at  the  fort  under  the  pretence  of  wish- 
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Ing  to  trade,  nnd  were  treatid  n.i  spies.  Active 
operntinns  iigiiiiist  Fort  Pitt  were  postponed  until 
the  snmller  forUi  liiid  been  taicen.  Fort  Sandusky 
was  captured  May  16th ;  Fort  St.  Joseph  (on  the 
St.  Joseph  River,  Midi.),  May  2511  Fort  Oua- 
tanon  (now  Lafayette,  Ind.),  Ma.>  3l8t;  Fort 
Michilliniaclcinao  (now  Macltinaw,  Midi.),  June 
2d;  Fort  Presqu'  Isle  (now  Erie,  Pa.),  June  17th; 
Fort  Le  Ba-uf  (Erie  County,  Pa.),  June  18th; 
Fort  Venango  (Venango  County,  Pa.),  June  18tl' ; 
and  tlie  posts  at  (.'arlisle  and  Bedford,  Pa.,  u 
tlie  same  day.  No  garrison  except  that  at 
Presqu'  Isle  had  warning  of  danger.  The  same 
method  of  capture  was  adopted  in  each  instance. 
A  small  party  of  Indians  came  to  the  fort  witli 
tlie  i)retence  of  friendship,  and  were  admitted. 
Others  soon  joined  m,  when  the  visitors  rose 
upon  tlie  small  ga.  .sons,  butchered  them,  or 
took  them  captive.  At  Presnu'  Isle  the  Indians 
laid  siege  to  the  fort  for  two  days,  when  they  set 
it  on  tire.  At  Venango  no  one  of  the  garrison 
survived  to  give  an  account  of  the  capture.  On 
June  22d,  a  large  body  of  Indians  surrounded 
Fort  Pitt  and  opened  Are  on  all  sides,  but  were 
easily  repulsed.  .  .  .  The  Indians  departed  next 
day  and  did 'not  return  until  July  26th,"  when 
they  laid  siege  to  the  fort  for  Ave  days  and 
nights,  with  more  loss  to  themselves  than  to  the 
garrison.  They  "then  disappeared,  in  order  to 
Interrept  the  expedition  of  Colonel  Boucjuet, 
which  was  approaching  from  the  east  witli  a  con- 
voy of  provisions  for  the  relief  of  Fort  Pitt.  It 
■was  fortunate  for  tlie  country  that  there  was  an 
ofBcer  stationed  at  Philadelpliia  who  fully  un- 
derstoo*!  the  meaning  of  the  alarming  reports 
which  were  coming  in  from  tlie  Western  posts,. 
Colonel  Henry  Bou(iuet  was  a  gallant  Swiss 
offlcer  who  had  been  trained  iu  war  from  his 
youtli,  and  whose  personal  accomplishments  gave 
an  additional  charm  to  his  bravery  and  heroic 
cuergv.  He  had  served  seven  years  in  fighting 
American  Indians,  and  was  more  cunning  than 
they  in  the  pnictlce  of  their  own  artifices.  Gen- 
eral Amherst,  the  commander-in-chief,  was  slow 
in  appreciating  the  importance  and  extent  of  the 
Western  conspiracy ;  yet  he  did  good  service  in 
directing  Colonel  Bouquet  to  organize  an  expe- 
dition for  the  relief  of  Fort  Pitt.  The  prompt- 
ness and  energy  with  which  this  duty  was  per- 
formed, under  the  most  embarrassing  conditions, 
make  the  expedition  one  of  the  most  brilliant 
episcxics  iu  American  warfare.  The  only  troops 
available  for  the  service  were  about  500  regulars 
recently  arrived  from  tlic  sitge  of  Havana, 
broken  in  licalth."  At  Bushy  Run,  25  miles  east 
of  Fort  Pitt,  Bouquet  fought  a  desperate  battle 
with  the  savages,  and  defeated  them  by  the 
stratagem  of  a  pretended  retreat,  which  drew 
them  into  an  ambuscade.  Fort  Pitt  was  then 
reached  in  safety.  "  On  the  SOtli  of  July  Detroit 
was  reinforced  by  280  men  under  Captain  Dal- 
zell,  wlio  in  June  had  left  Fort  Niagara  in  23 
barges,  with  several  cannon  and  a  supply  of  pro- 
visions and  ammunition.  Tlie  day  after  his  ar- 
rival, Captain  P  .i/.ell  proposed,  with  250  men, 
to  make  a  niglit  attack  on  Pontiac's  camp  and 
capture  him.  Major  Gladwin  discouraged  tlie 
attempt,  but  finally,  against  his  judgment,  con- 
sented. Some  Canadians  obtained  the  secret  and 
carried  it  to  Pontiac,  who  waylaid  the  party  in 
au  ambuscade  [at  a  place  called  Bloody  Bridge 
ever  sineel.  Twenty  of  the  English  were  killed 
and  39  wounded.     Among  the  killed  was  Cap- 


tain Dalzell  himself.  Pontiac  could  make  no 
use  of  this  success,  as  tlie  fort  was  strongly  gar- 
risoned ap<.  'veil  supplied.  .  .  .  Elsewhere  there 
was  nothing  to  encourage  him."  His  confedera- 
tion began  to  break,  and  in  November  he  was 
forced  to  raise  the  siege  of  Detroit.  "There 
was  quietness  on  the  frontiers  during  the  winter 
of  1763-64.  In  the  spring  of  1764  scattered  war 
parties  were  again  ravaging  the  borders.  Colonel 
Bouquet  was  recruiting  in  Pennsylvania,  and 
preparing  an  outfit  for  his  march  into  the  valley 
of  the  Ohio.  In  June,  Colonel  Bradstreet,  with 
a  force  of  1,200  men,  was  sent  up  the  great 
lakes,"  where  he  made  an  absurd  and  unauthor- 
ized treaty  with  some  of  the  Ohio  Indians,  He 
arrived  at  Detroit  on  the  26th of  August.  "Pon- 
tiac had  departed,  and  sent  messages  of  defiance 
from  the  banks  of  the  Maumee."  Colonel  Bou- 
quet had  experienced  great  difficulty  in  raising 
troops  and  supplies  and  it  was  not  until  Septem- 
ber, 1764,  that  he  again  reached  Fort  Pitt.  But 
before  two  months  passed  he  had  brought  the 
Delawares  and  Sliawanees  to  submission  and  had 
delivered  some  200  white  captives  from  their 
hands.  Meantime,  Sir  William  Johnson,  in  con- 
junction with  Bradstreet,  had  held  conferences 
with  a  great  council  of  2,000  warriors  at  Fort 
Niagara,  representing  Iroquois,  Ottawas,  Ojib- 
ways,  Wyandots  and  otliers,  and  had  concluded 
several  treaties  of  peace.  Bj'  one  of  these,  with 
the  Senecas,  a  strip  of  land  four  miles  wide  on 
each  side  of  Niagara  River,  from  Erie  to  Ontario, 
was  ceded  to  the  British  government.  "The 
Pontiac  AVar,  so  far  as  battles  and  campaigns 
were  concerned,  was  ended;  but  Pontiac  was 
still  at  large  and  as  untamed  as  ever.  His  last 
hope  was  the  Illinois  country,  where  the  foot  of 
an  English  soldier  had  never  trod ;  "  and  there  he 
schemed  and  plotted  without  avail  until  1765. 
Ill  1769  he  was  assassinated,  near  St.  Louis. — 
W.  P.  Poole,  The  West,  1763-1783  {Narrative  and 
Critical  Hist,  of  Am. ,  v.  6,  di.  9). 

Also  in  :  F.  Parkman,  Conspiracy  of  Pontine. 
— S.  Farmer,  Ilist.  of  Detroit  and  Mieh.,  ch.  38. 
— llintorical  Account  of  Bouquet's  Expedition. — 
A.  Henry,  Travels  arid  Adventures  in  Canada, 
pt.  1,  c/t.  9-23.— W.  L.  Stone,  Life  and  Times  of 
Sir  Wm.  Johnson,  v.  2,  ch.  9-12.— -J.  R.  Brodhead, 
Does.  lielative  to  Col.  Hist,  of  N.  T.,  v.  7. 

PONTIFEX  MAXIMUS.— PONTIFI- 
CES,  Roman.     Sec  Auouiis. 

PONTIFF,  The  Roman.— The  Pope  is  often 
alluded  to  as  the  Roman  Puntill,  the  term  imply- 
ing au  analogy  between  his  office  and  that  of  the 
Pontifex  Maximus  of  the  ancient  Romans. 

PONTIFICAL  INDICTIONS.    See  Indic- 

TIONS. 

POI^TUS.    Sec  MiTiiRiDATic  Wahs. 
PONTUS    EUXINUS,    OR    EUXINUS 
PONTUS.— The  Black  Sea,  as  named  by  the 

Gl'wliS. 

PONZ  A,  Naval  Battle  of  (1435).  See  Italy  : 
A.  D.  1412-1447. 

POOR  LAWS,  The  English.—"  It  has  been 
often  said  and  often  denied  that  the  monasteries 
supplied  the  want  which  the  poor  law,  two  gen- 
erations after  the  dissolution  of  these  bodies,  en- 
forced. Tliat  the  monasteries  were  renowned 
for  their  almsgiving  is  certain.  The  duty  of  aid- 
ing the  needy  was  universal.  Themselves  the 
creatures  of  charity,  they  could  not  deny  to 
others  that  on  which  they  subsisted.  ...  It  is 
possible  that  these  institutions  created  the  men- 
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cancy  ■which  tliey  relieved,  but  it  cannot  bo 
iioubted  that  they  assisted  much  wliicli  needed 
their  help.  Tlic  guilds  which  existed  in  the 
towns  were  also  found  in  the  country  villages. 
.  .  .  They  were  convenient  instruments  for 
charity  before  tlic  establishment  of  a  poor  law, 
and  they  employed  no  inconsiderable  part  of 
their  revenues,  collected  from  subscriptions  and 
from  lands  and  tenements,  in  relieving  the  indi- 

gsnt  and  treating  poor  strangers  hospitably.  .  .  . 
efore  tlie  dissolution  of  the  monasteries,  but 
when  this  issue  was  fairly  in  view,  in  l.'iiJO,  an 
attempt  was  made  to  secure  some  legal  provision 
for  destitution.  Tho  Act  of  this  year  provides 
that  the  authorities  in  the  cities  and  boroughs 
should  collect  alms  on  Sundays  and  holy  days, 
that  the  ministers  shoulii  on  all  occasions,  public 
and  private,  stir  up  tlie  people  to  contribute  to  a 
common  fund,  that  the  custom  of  ^'iving  doles 
by  private  persons  should  bo  forbidden  under 
penalty,  and  that  the  church-wardens  should  dis- 
tribute the  alms  when  collected.  The  Act,  how- 
ever, is  strictly  limited  to  free  gifts,  and  the  obli- 
gations of  monasteries,  almshouses,  hospitals, 
and  brotherhoods  are  expressly  maintained.  .  .  . 
There  was  a  considerable  i)arty  in  England  which 
■was  willing  enough  to  see  tho  monasteries  de- 
stroyed, root  and  branch,  and  one  of  the  most 
obvious  means  by  which  this  res\ilt  could  be  at- 
tained would  be  to  allege  that  all  which  could 
be  needed  for  the  relief  of  destitution  would  be 
derived  from  the  voluntary  offerings  of  those 
who  contributed  so  handsomely  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  indolent  and  dissolute  friars.  The  pub- 
lic was  reconciled  to  the  Dissolution  by  the 
promise  made  tliat  the  monastic  estates  should 
not  be  converted  to  the  king's  private  use,  but 
be  devoted  towards  the  maintenance  of  a  military 
force,  and  that  therefore  no  more  demands  should 
be  made  on  the  nation  for  subsidies  and  aids. 
Similarly  when  the  guild  lands  and  chantry  lands 
were  confiscated  at  tho  beginning  of  Edward's 
reign,  a  promise  was  made  that  the  estates  of 
these  foundations  should  be  devoted  to  good  and 
proper  uses,  for  erecting  grammar  schools,  for 
the  further  augmentation  of  the  universities,  and 
the  better  provision  for  the  poor  and  needy. 
They  were  swept  into  the  hands  of  Seymour  and 
Somerset,  of  tho  Dudleys  and  Cecils,  and  the  rest 
of  the  crew  who  surrounded  tho  throne  of  Ed- 
ward. It  cannot,  therefore,  I  think,  be  doubted 
that  this  violent  change  of  ownership,  apart 
from  any  considerations  of  previous  practice  in 
these  several  institutions,  must  have  aggravated 
whatever  evils  already  existed.  .  .  .  'Tlie  guar- 
dians of  Edward  attempted,  in  a  savage  statute 
passed  in  the  first  year  of  Ids  reign,  to  restrain 
pauperism  and  vagabondage  by  reducing  tlie 
landless  and  destitute  poor  to  slavery,  by  brand- 
ing them,  and  making  them  work  in  chains. 
The  Act,  however,  only  endured  for  two  years. 
In  the  lust  year  of  Edward's  reign  two  collectors 
were  to  be  appointed  in  every  parish,  who  were 
to  wait  on  every  i)erson  of  substance  and  inquire 
■what  sums  ho  will  give  weekly  to  the  relief  of 
the  poor.  The  ]iromises  are  to  be  entered  in  a 
book,  and  the  collectors  were  authorized  to  em- 
ploy the  poor  in  sucli  work  as  they  could  per- 
form, paying  them  from  tho  fund.  Tliose  who 
refused  to  aid  were  to  bo  first  exhorted  by  the 
ministers  and  church  wardens,  and  if  they  con- 
tinued obstinate  were  to  be  denounced  to  the 
bishop,  who  is  to  remonstrate  with  such  unchari- 
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table  folk.  ...  In  the  beginning  of  Elizabeth's 
reign  (5,  cap.  3)  the  unwilling  giver,  after  being 
exhorted  by  the  bishop,  is  to  bo  bound  to  appear 
before  the  justices,  in  (luarter  sessions,  where,  if 
he  be  still  obdurate  to  exhortation,  tlie  justices 
are  empowered  to  tax  him  in  a  weekly  sum,  and 
commit  him  to  prison  till  he  pays.  .  .  .  There 
was  only  a  step  from  tho  process  under  whicli  a 
reluctant  subscriber  to  tho  poor  law  was  assessed 
by  tho  justices  and  imprisoned  on  refusal,  to  the 
assessment  of  all  property  under  the  celebrated 
Act  of  43  Elizabeth  [1001],  cap.  3.  The  law  had 
p-oviiled  for  the  regular  ni)pointmcnt  of  asses- 
sors for  the  levy  of  rates,  for  Dupplying  work  to 
tho  nble-bodiecl,  for  giving  relief  to  the  infirm 
and  old,  and  for  binding  apprentices.  It  now 
consolidates  the  experience  of  the  whole  reign, 
defines  the  kind  of  property  on  which  the  rate  is 
to  be  levied,  prescribes  the  manner  in  ■which  the 
assessors  shall  be  appointed,  and  inflicts  penalties 
on  parties  wlio  infringe  its  provisions.  It  is 
singular  that  the  Act  was  only  temporary.  It 
■was,  by  the  last  clause,  only  to  contintie  to  the 
end  of  the  next  session  "of  parliament.  It 
was,  however,  renewed,  and  finally  made  per- 
petual by  16  Car.  I.,  cap.  4.  The  economical 
history  of  labour  in  England  is  henceforward  in- 
timately associated  with  this  remarkable  Act. 
.  .  .  The  Act  was  to  bo  tentative,  indeed,  but  in 
its  general  principles  it  lasted  till  1835.  .  .  . 
'The  effect  of  poor  law  relief  on  the  wages  of 
labour  was  to  keep  them  hopelessly  low,  to 
hinder  a  rise  even  under  the  most  urgent  circum- 
stances."—  J.  E.  Thorold  Rogers,  <Si>  Centuries 
of  Work  and  Wages,  ch,  15  (».  2). — "In February 
1834  was  published  perhaps  tho  most  remarkable 
and  startling  document  to  bo  found  in  the  whole 
range  of  English,  perliapS,  indeed,  of  all,  social 
history.  It  was  the  Report  upon  the  administra- 
tion and  practical  operation  of  tlie  Poor  Laws  by 
the  Commissioners  wlio  had  been  appointed  to 
investigate  the  subject.  ...  It  was  their  rare 
good  fortune  not  only  to  lay  bare  the  existence 
of  abuses  and  trace  them  to  their  roots,  but  also 
to  propound  and  cn^rurco  the  remedies  by  which 
they  might  be  cured." — T.  W.  Fowlo,  T /is  Poor 
Law,  ch.  4. — "  The  poor-rate  had  become  public 
spoil.  The  ignorant  believed  it  an  inexhaustible 
fund  which  belonged  to  them.  To  obtain  their 
share,  the  brutal  bullied  the  administrators,  the 
profligate  exhibited  their  bastards  which  must  be 
fed,  tho  idle  folded  iheir  arms  and  waited  till 
they  got  it;  ignorant  boys  and  girls  married 
upon  It;  poachers,  thieves,  and  prostitutes  ex- 
torted it  by  intimidation;  country  justices  lav- 
ished it  for  popularity,  anil  guardians  for  con- 
venience. This  was  the  way  the  fund  went.  As 
for  whence  it  arose  —  it  came,  more  and  more 
every  year,  out  of  the  capital  of  the  shopkeeper 
and  the  farmer,  and  the  diminishing  resources  of 
the  country  gentleman.  .  .  .  Instead  of  the 
proper  number  of  labourers  to  till  his  lands  — 
labourers  paid  by  himself  —  tlio  farmer  was  com- 
pelled to  take  double  the  number,  whose  wages 
were  paid  partly  out  of  the  rates ;  and  these  men, 
being  employed  by  compulsion  on  liim,  were  be- 
yond his  control  —  worked  or  not  as  they  chose 
—  let  down  the  quality  of  his  land,  and  disabled 
him  from  employing  the  better  men  who  would 
have  toiled  hard  for  independenc^e.  These  bet- 
ter men  sank  down  among  tho  worse ;  the  rate- 
paying  cottager,  after  a  vain  struggle,  went 
to  the  pay-table  to  seek  relief ;  the  modest  girl 
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mlRht  stnrrp,  while  lier  bolder  neiplibnur  rc- 
ctived  Is.  (kl.  per  week  for  every  illegitimate 
child.  Industry,  probity,  purity,  prudence  — 
all  henrt  and  spirit  —  the  wliole  soul  of  goodness 
—  were  melting  down  into  depnivity  and  social 
ruin,  like  snow  under  the  foul  internal  fires 
which  prerede  the  earthquake.  There  were 
clergymen  in  tlie  commission,  as  well  as  politi- 
cians and  economists;  and  they  took  these  things 
to  heart,  and  laboured  diligently  to  frame  sug- 
gestions for  a  measure  whicli  should  heal  and  re- 
create the  moral  spirit  as  well  as  the  economical 
condition  of  society  in  England.  To  ilioiightful 
observers  it  is  clear  tliat  the  .  .  .  grave  aristo- 
cratic error  ...  of  confounding  in  one  all  ranks 
below  a  certain  level  of  wealth  was  at  the  bot- 
tom of  much  poor-law  abuse,  as  it  has  been  of 
the  opposition  to  its  amendment.  .  .  .  Except 
the  distinction  between  sovereign  and  subject, 
there  is  no  social  difference  in  England  so  wide 
as  that  between  the  independent  labourer  and 
the  pauper;  and  it  is  equally  ignc^rant,  immoral, 
and  impolitic  to  confound  tlie  two.  This  truth 
was  so  apparent  to  the  commissioners,  and  they 
conveyed  it  so  fully  to  the  framers  of  tlio  new 
poor-law,  that  it  forms  the  very  foundation  of 
the  measure.  .  .  .  Enlightened  by  a  prodigious 
accumulation  of  evidence,  the  commissioners 
offered  their  suggestions  to  government ;  and  a 
bill  to  amend  the  i>oor-lnw  was  prepared  and 
proposed  to  the  consideration  of  parliament  early 
lu  1834.  ...  If  one  main  object  of  the  reform 
was  to  encourage  industry,  it  was  clearly  desir- 
able to  remove  the  impediments  to  the  circula- 
tion of  labour.  Settlement  by  hiring  and  service 
was  to  exist  no  longer;  labour  could  freely  enter 
any  parisli  where  it  was  wanted,  and  leave  it 
for  another  parish  which  might,  in  its  turn,  want 
hands.  In  observance  of  the  great  principle  that 
tlie  independent  labourer  was  not  to  be  sacrificed 
to  the  pa\ipcr,  all  administration  of  relief  to  the 
able-bodied  at  their  own  homes  was  to  be  discon- 
tinued as  soon  as  possible;  and  the  allowance 
system  was  pu,t  an  end  to  entirely.  .  .  .  Hence- 
forth, the  indigent  must  come  into  the  workhouse 
for  relief,  if  he  must  have  it.  .  .  .  Tlie  able- 
bodied  should  work  —  should  do  a  certain  amount 
of  work  for  every  meal.  They  might  go  out 
after  the  expiration  of  twenty-four  hours;  but 
while  in  tlie  house  tliey  must  work.  The  men, 
•women,  and  children  must  be  separated ;  and  the 
able-bodied  and  infirm.  .  .,.  In  order  to  a  com- 

Elete  and  economical  classification  in  the  work- 
ouses,  and  for  otlier  obvious  reasons,  the  new 
act  provided  for  unions  of  parislies.  ...  To 
afford  the  necessary  control  over  such  a  system 
...  a  central  board  was  indispensable,  by  whose 
orders,  and  through  whose  assistant-commis- 
sioners, everything  was  to  be  arranged,  and  to 
wliom  all  appeals  were  to  be  directed.  ...  Of 
the  changes  proposed  by  the  new  law,  none  was 
more  important  to  morals  than  that  which  threw 
the  charge  of  the  maintenance  of  illegitimate 
children  upon  the  mother.  .  .  .  Tlie  decrease  of 
illegitimate  births  was  what  many  called  wonder- 
ful, but  only  what  the  framers  of  the  law  had 
anticipated  from  the  removal  of  direct  pecuniary 
inducement  to  profligacy,  and  from  the  awaken- 
ing of  proper  care  in  parents  of  daughters,  and 
of  refioction  in  the  women  themselves.  ...  On 
the  14th  of  August  1834,  the  royal  assent  was 
given  to  the  Poor-law  Amendment  Act,  amidst 
prognostications  of  utt«r  failure  from  the  timid. 


and  some  misgivings  among  those  who  were 
most  confident  of  the  absolute  necessity  of  the 
measure.  .  .  .  Before  two  years  were  out,  wages 
were  rising  and  rates  were  falling  in  the  whole 
series  of  country  parishes;  farmers  were  employ- 
ing more  labourers;  surplus  labour  was  absorbed ; 
bullying  paupers  were  transformed  into  steady 
working-men ;  tlie  decrease  of  illegitimate  births, 
chargeable  to  the  parish,  throughout  England, 
was  nearly  10,000,  or  nearly  13  per  cent. ;  .  .  . 
and,  finally,  the  rates,  which  haii  risen  nearly  a 
million  in  their  annual  amount  during  the  five 
years  before  the  poor-law  commission  was  is- 
sued, sank  down,  in  tlie  course  of  the  five  years 
after  it,  from  being  upwards  of  seven  millions  to 
very  little  above  fimr." — II.  Martineau,  A  Ilis- 
tory  of  tlie  Thirty  Years  Peace,  bk.  4,  ch.  7  (».  2). 

—  In  1838  the  Act  was  extended  to  Ireland,  and 
in  1845  to  Scotland.- T.  W.  Fowle,  The  Poor 
Law,  ch.  4. — "  The  new  Poor  Law  was  passed 
by  Parliament  in  1834 ;  and  the  oversight  of  its 
administration  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  a 
special  board  of  commissioners,  then  known  as 
the  Central  Poor  Law  JJoard.  This  board,  which 
was  not  represented  in  Parliament,  was  continued 
until  1847.  In  tliat  year  it  was  reconstructed 
and  placed  under  the  presidency  of  a  minister 
with  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Commons  —  a  recon- 
struction putting  it  on  a  political  level  with  the 
IIoi  \e  Oftice  and  the  other  important  Govern- 
ment T  apartments  at  Whitehall.  The  Depart- 
ment .vas  henceforward  known  as  the  Poor  Law 
Board,  and  continued  to  be  so  named  until  1871, 
when  there  was  another  reconstruction.  This 
time  the  Poor  Law  Board  took  over  from  the 
Home  Office  various  duties  in  respect  of  munici- 
pal government  and  public  health,  and  from 
the  Privy  Council  the  oversight  of  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  vaccination  laws  and  other  powers, 
and  Its  title  was  changed  to  tliat  of  the  Local  Gov- 
ernment Board.  Since  then  hardly  a  session  of 
Parliament  has  passed  in  which  its  duties  and  re- 
sponsibilities have  not  been  added  to,  until  at  the 
present  time  the  Local  Government  Board  is  more 
directly  in  touch  with  the  people  of  England  and 
Wales  than  any  other  Government  Depiotrnent. 
There  is  not  a  village  in  the  land  which  its  in- 
spectors do  not  visit  or  to  which  the  official  com- 
munications of  tlie  Board  are  not  addressed." — 
E.  Porritt,  The  Englishman  at  Iloine,  eh.  2. 

Also  in:  Sir  G.  Nicliolls,  Hist,  of  the  Eng- 
lish Poor-Law. —  P.  Peek,  Social  Wreckage. 

POOR  MEN  OF  LYONS.— POOR  MEN 
OF  LOMBARDY.     See  Wai.denses. 

POOR  PRIESTS  OF  LOLLARDY,  The. 
See  England  :  A.  I).  1360-1414. 

POPE,  General  John.— Capture  of  New 
Madrid  and  Island  Number  Ten.  See  United 
States  of  Am.  :  A.  1).  1803  (March — April  : 

On  the  Mississippi) Command  of  the  Army 

of  the  Mississippi.  See  United  States  op 
Am.:   a.   D.    1863   (April— May:    Tennessee 

—  Mississippi) Virginia     campaien.       jce 

United  States  of  Am.  :  A.  D.  1862  (July — 
Auqcst:  Viroinia);  (August:  Vihgenia);  and 
(August— Skptemrer  :  Virginia). 

POPE,  The.     See  Papacy. 

POPHAM  COLONY,  The.  See  Maine: 
A.  D.  1607-1008. 

POPISH  PLOT, The.  See  England:  A.  D. 
1678-1679. 

POPOL  VUH,  The.  See  American  Abo- 
rigines; Quiches. 
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POPOLOCAS,  The.     See  American  Abo- 

RUilNES:    ClIONTALS. 

POPULARES.    See  Optimateb. 

PORNOCRACY  AT  ROME.  Sec  Rome: 
A.  D.  903-0G4. 

PORT  GIBSON,  Battle  of.  See  United 
States  op  Am.:  A.  D.  1863  (Apiul — July:  On 

THE  MlSSIBHIl'I'l). 

PORT  HUDSON,  Siege  and  capture  of. 
See  United  States  op  Am.  :  A.  U.  iaC3  (May — 
July  :  On  the  Mibsissippi). 

PORT  JACKSON :  A.  D.  lyyo-iySS.-The 
discovery. — The  naming.— The  first  settle- 
ment.   See  Acstualia:  A.  D.  1001-1800. 

PORT  MAHON.     See  Minorca. 

PORT  PHILLIP  DISTRICT.  See  Aus- 
tralia: A.  D.  18U0-1840.  ami  1839-1855. 

PORT  REPUBLIC,  Battle  of.  See  United 
States  op  Am.:  A.  D.  1862  (May— June:  Vir- 
omiA).  ^ 

PORT  ROYAL,  and  the  Jansenists :  A.  D. 
1602-1660. — The  monastery  under  M&re  An- 
eelique  and  the  hermits  of  the  Port  Royal 
Valley. — Their  acceptance  of  the  doctrines  of 
Jansenius. — Their  conflict  with  the  Jesuits. 
— "The  monastery  of  Port  Uoyal  .  .  .  was 
founded  in  the  beginning  of  the  13th  century,  in 
the  reign  of  Philip  Augustus;  and  a  later  tradi- 
tion claiiped  this  magnificent  monarch  as  the 
author  of  its  foundation  and  of  its  name.  .  .  . 
But  tliis  is  the  story  of  a  time  wlien,  as  it  has 
been  said,  '  royal  founders  were  in  fashion. ' 
More  truly,  the  name  is  considered  to  be  derived 
from  the  general  designation  of  the  fief  or  dis- 
trict in  whicli  the  valley  lies,  Porrois  —  which, 
again,  is  supposed  to  be  a  corruption  of  Porra 
or  Borra,  meaning  a  marshy  and  woody  hollow. 
The  valley  of  Port  Royal  presents  to  this  day  the 
same  natural  features  which  attracted  the  eye  of 
the  devout  solitary  in  the  seventeenth  century. 
...  It  lies  about  eighteen  miles  west  of  Pans, 
and  seven  or  eight  from  Versailles,  on  the  road 
to  Chevreuse.  .  .  .  The  monastery  was  founded, 
not  by  Philip  Augustus,  but  by  Matthicu,  first 
Lord  of  Marli,  a  younger  son  of  the  noble  house 
of  Montmorency.  Having  formed  the  design  of 
accompanying  the  crusade  proclaimed  by  In- 
nocent III.  to  the  Holy  Land,  he  left  at  the  dis- 
posal of  his  wife,  JIathilde  de  Garlande,  and  his 
kinsman,  the  Bishop  of  Paris,  a  sum  of  money 
to  devote  to  some  pious  work  in  his  absence. 
They  agreed  to  apply  it  to  the  erection  of  a  mon- 
astery for  nuns  iu  this  secluded  valley,  that  had 
already  acquired  a  reputation  for  sanctity  in 
connection  with  the  old  chapel  dedicated  to  St. 
Lawrence,  which  attracted  large  numbers  of 
worshippers.  The  foundations  of  the  church 
and  monastery  were  laid  in  1204.  They  were 
designed  by  the  same  architect  who  built  the 
Cathedral  of  Amiens,  and  ere  long  the  graceful 
and  beautiful  structures  were  seen  rising  in  the 
•wilderness.  The  nuns  belonged  to  the  Cistercian 
order.  Their  dress  was  white  woollen,  with  a 
black  veil ;  but  afterwards  they  adopted  as  their 
distinctive  ba<li^e  a  large  scarlet  cross  on  their 
white  scapula  1  .  as  the  symbol  of  the  '  Institute 
of  the  Holy  Sacrament. '  The  abbey  underwent 
the  usual  history  of  such  institutions.  Distin- 
guished at  first  by  the  strictness  of  its  discipline 
and  the  piety  of  its  inmates,  it  became  gradually 
corrupted  with  increasing  wealth,  till,  in  the  end 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  it  had  grown  notorious 


for  gross  and  scandalous  abuses.  .  .  .  But  at 
length  _its  revival  arose  out  of  one  of  the  most 
obvious  abuses  connected  with  it.  The  patron- 
age of  the  institution,  like  that  of  others,  had 
been  distributed  without  any  reganl  to  the  fit- 
ness of  the  occupants,  eveu  to  girls  of  immature 
age.  In  this  manner  the  abbey  of  Port  Royal 
accidentally  fell  to  the  lot  of  one  who  was  des- 
tined by  her  ardent  piety  to  breathe  a  new  life 
into  it,  and  by  her  indomitable  and  lofty  genius 
to  give  it  an  undying  reputation.  Jacqueline 
Mario  Arnauld  —  better  known  by  her  otHcial 
name,  La  Mire  Angelique  —  was  appointed 
abbess  of  Port  Royal  when  she  was  only  eight 
years  of  age.  She  was  descended  from  a  ilis- 
tinguished  family  belonging  originally  to  the  old 
noblesse  of  Provence,  but  which  had  migrated  to 
Auvergne  and  settled  there.  Of  vini  irons 
healthiness,  both  mental  and  i)hysical,  tiie  Ar- 
naiilds  had  already  ac((uired  a  merited  position 
and  name  in  the  annals  of  France.  In  the  begin- 
ning of  the  sixteenth  century  it  found  its  way  to 
Pans  in  the  person  of  Antoine  Arnauld,  Seigneur 
de  la  Mothe,  the  grandfather  of  the  heroine  of 
Port  Royal.  .  .  .  Antoine  Arnauld  married  the 
youthful  daughter  of  M.  Marion,  the  Avocat- 
general.  .  .  .  The  couple  had  twenty  children, 
and  felt,  as  may  be  imagined,  the  pressure  of 
providing  for  so  many.  Out  of  this  pressure 
came  the  remarkable  lot  of  two  of  the  daughters. 
The  benefices  of  the  Church  were  a  fruitful  field 
of  provision,  and  the  avocat-general,  the  ma- 
ternal grandfather  of  tlio  children,  had  large 
ecclesiastical  influence.  The  result  was  the  ap- 
pointment not  only  of  one  daughter  to  the  abbey 
of  Port  Royal,  but  also  of  a  younger  sister, 
Agnfis,  only  six  years  of  age,  to  the  abbey  of  St 
Cyr,  about  six  miles  distant  from  Port  Royal. 
...  At  the  age  of  eleven,  in  the  year  1602, 
Angelique  was  installed  Abbess  of  Port  Royal. 
Her  sister  took  the  veil  at  the  age  of  seven.  .  .  . 
The  remarkable  story  of  Angelique's  conversion 
by  the  preaching  of  a  Capucin  friar  in  1608,  her 
strange  contest  with  her  parents  which  followed, 
the  strengthening  impulses  in  different  directions 
which  her  religious  life  received,  first  from  the 
famous  St  Francis  de  Sales,  and  finally,  and 
especially,  from  the  no  less  remarkable  Abbe  de 
St  Cyran,  all  belong  to  the  history  of  Port 
Royal." — J.  Tulloch,  Pascal,  eh.  4. — "The  num- 
bers at  the  Port  Royal  had  increased  to  eighty, 
vxA  the  situation  was  so  unhealthy  that  there 
were  many  deaths.  In  1026  they  moved  to 
Paris,  and  the  abbey  in  the  fields  remained  for 
many  years  deserted.  JI.  Zamet,  a  pious  but 
not  a  great  man,  for  a  while  had  the  spiritual 
charge  of  the  Port  Royal,  but  in  1634  the  abb6 
of  St.  Cyran  became  its  director.  To  his  in- 
fluence is  due  the  position  it  took  in  the  coining 
conflict  of  Jansenism,  and  the  effects  of  his  teach- 
ings can  be  seen  in  the  sisters,  and  in  most  of  the 
illustrious  recluses  who  attached  themselves  to 
the  monastery.  St.  Cyran  had  been  an  early 
associate  of  Jansenius,  whose  writings  became 
such  a  flre-brand  in  the  Church.  As  young  men 
they  devoted  the  most  of  five  years  to  an  intense 
study  of  St.  Augustine.  It  is  said  Jansenius 
read  "all  of  his  works  ten  times,  and  thirty  times 
his  treatises  against  the  Pelagians.  The  two 
students  resolved  to  attempt  a  reformation  in  the 
belief  of  the  Church,  which  they  thought  was 
falling  away  from  many  of  the  tenets  of  the 
father,    Jansenius  was  presently  made  bishop  of 
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Ypifs  by  the  Spanish  ns  a  rowartl  for  a  political 
tract,  but  he  pursued  his  studies  In  his  new 
bishopric.  ...  In  KUO,  the  Augustlnus  ap- 
peared, In  which  the  bishop  of  Ypres  sought,  by 
a  full  reproduction  of  the  doctrines  of  St.  Au- 
gustine, to  bring  the  Church  back  from  the 
errors  of  the  Pelagians  to  the  pure  and  severe 
tenets  of  the  great  father.  The  doctrine  of 
grace,  the  very  comer-stone  of  the  Christian 
faith,  was  that  which  Jansenlus  labored  to  re- 
vive. Saint  Augustine  had  taught  that,  before 
the  fall  of  our  first  parents,  man,  being  In  a  state 
of  innocence,  could  of  his  own  free  will  do  works 
acceptable  to  God;  luit  after  that  his  nature  was 
so  corrupted,  that  no  gooil  thing  could  proceed 
from  it,  save  only  as  divine  grace  worked  upon 
him.  This  grace  God  gave  as  lie  saw^  tit,  work- 
ing imder  his  eternal  decrees,  and  man,  except 
as  prcHlestined  and  elected  to  its  sovereign  help, 
could  accomplish  no  righteous  act,  and  must  in- 
cur God's  just  wrath.  Ibit  the  Pelagians  and 
semi-Pelagians  had  departed  from  this  doctrine, 
and  attributed  a  capacity  to  please  God,  to  man's 
freewill  and  the  deeds  proceeding  from  it  —  a 
belief  which  could  but  foster  his  carnal  pride 
and  hasten  his  damnation.  The  Jesuits  were  al- 
ways desirous  to  teach  religion  so  that  it  could 
most  easily  be  accepted,  and  they  had  inclined 
to  semi-Pelagian  doctrines,  rather  than  to  the 
difficult  truths  of  St.  Augustine.  Yet  no  one 
questioned  his  authority.  The  dispute  was  as 
to  the  exact  interpretation  of  his  writings.  Jan- 
senlus claimed  to  have  nothing  in  his  great  book 
save  the  very  word  of  Augustine,  or  its  legiti- 
mate result.  The  Jesuits  replied  that  his  writ- 
ings contained  neither  the  doctrine  of  Augustine 
nor  the  truth  of  God.  They  appealed  to  the 
Pope  for  the  condemnation  of  these  heresies. 
Jansenius  had  died  before  the  publication  of  his 
book,  but  his  followers,  who  were  soon  named 
after  him,  endeavored  to  defend  his  works  from 
censure.  ...  It  was  not  imtil  1653  that  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Jesuits  succeeded  in  obtaining  the 
condemnation  of  the  offending  book.  In  that 
year.  Innocent  X.  issued  a  bull,  by  which  he 
condenuied  as  heretical  five  propositions  con- 
tained in  the  Augustlnus.  .  .  .  The  I' 'inbers  of 
the  Port  Royal  adopted  the  Jans(  ist  cause. 
Saint  Cyran  had  been  a  fellow  worker  with  Jan- 
senhis,  and  he  welcomed  the  Augustlnus  as  a 
book  to  revive  and  purify  the  faith  of  tin 
Church.  .  .  .  The  rigid  predestinarianism  ol 
Jansen  had  a  natural  attraction  for  the  stern  zeal 
of  the  Port  Royal.  The  religion  of  the  convent 
and  of  those  connected  with  it  bordered  on 
asceticism.  They  lived  in  the  constant  awe  of 
God,  seeking  little  communion  with  the  world, 
and  offering  to  it  little  compromise.  .  .  .  An  in- 
tense and  rigorous  religious  life  adopts  an  intense 
and  rigorous  belief.  The  Jansenists  resembled 
the  English  and  American  Puritans.  They 
shared  their  Calvinistic  tenets  and  their  strict 
morality.  A  Jansenist,  said  the  Jesuits,  is  a 
Calvinist  saying  mass.  No  acc'jsation  was  more 
resented  by  those  of  the  Jansenist  party.  They 
sought  no  alliance  with  the  Protestants.  Saint 
Cyran  and  Amauld  wrote  prolitlcally  against 
the  Calvinists.  They  were  certainly  separated 
from  the  latter  by  their  strong  devotion  to  two 
usages  of  the  Catholic  Church  which  were  es- 
pecially objectionable  to  Protestants  —  the  mass 
and  the  confessional.  .  .  In  1647,  Mother  An- 
geliquo  with  some  of  the  sisters  returned  to  Port 


Royal  In  the  Fields.  The  convent  at  Paris  con- 
tinued in  close  relations  with  it,  but  the  abbey  in 
the  llehls  was  to  exhibit  the  most  important 
phases  of  devotional  life.  Before  the  return  of 
the  sisters,  this  desolate  spot  had  begun  to  be 
the  refuge  for  many  eminent  men,  whose  careers 
became  Identified  with  the  fate  of  the  abbey. 
'We  saw  arrive,'  writes  one  of  them,  'from 
diverse  ])rovinces,  men  of  different  professions, 
who,  like  mariners  that  had  suffered  shipwreck, 
came  to  seek  the  Port. '  M.  le  Maitre,  a  nephew 
of  Mother  Angeliciue,  a  lawyer  of  much  promi- 
nence, a  coun.sellor  of  state,  a  favorite  of  the 
chancellor  and  renowned  for  his  eloquent  ha- 
rangues, abandoned  present  prosperity  and 
future  eminence,  and  in  1638  built  a  little  house, 
near  the  monastery,  and  became  the  first  of  those 
who  might  be  called  the  hermits  of  the  Port 
Royal.  Not  tiiking  orders,  nor  becoming  a  mem- 
ber of  any  rellglo\is  body,  he  sought  a  life  of 
lonely  devotion  in  this  barren  place.  .  .  .  Others 
gradually  followed,  <intil  there  grew  up  a  com- 
munity, small  in  numbera,  but  strong  in  influ- 
ence, united  in  study,  in  penance,  in  constant 
jiraise  and  worship.  Though  held  together  by 
no  formal  vows,  few  of  those  who  put  hand  to 
the  plough  turned  back  from  the  work.  They 
left  their  beloved  retreat  only  when  expelled  by 
force,  and  with  infinite  regret.  The  monastery 
itself  had  become  dilapidated.  It  ,was  sur- 
rounded b>  stagnant  waters,  and  the  woods  near 
by  were  full  of  snakes.  But  the  recluses  found 
religious  joy  amid  this  desolation.  ...  As  their 
numbers  increased  they  did  much,  however,  to 
improve  the  desolate  retreat  they  had  chosen. 
.  .  .  Some  of  the  recluses  cultivated  the  ground. 
Others  even  made  shoes,  and  the  Jesuits  dubbed 
them  the  cobblers.  They  found  occupation  not 
only  in  such  labors  and  in  solitary  meditation, 
but  in  the  more  useful  work  of  giving  the  young 
an  education  that  was  sound  in  learning  and 
grounded  in  piety.  The  schools  of  the  Port 
Royal  had  a  troubled  existence  of  about  fifteen 
years.  Though  they  rarely  had  over  fifty  pupils, 
yet  in  this  brief  period  they  left  their  mark. 
Racine,  Tillemont,  and  many  others  of  fruitful 
scholarship  and  piety  were  among  the  pupils 
who  were  watched  and  trained  by  the  grave 
anchorites  with  a  tender  and  fostering  care.  .  .  . 
The  judicious  teachers  of  the  Port  Royal  taught 
reading  in  French,  and  in  many  ways  did  much 
to  improve  the  methocis  of  French  instruction 
and  scholarship.  The  children  were  thoroughly 
trained  also  in  Greek  and  Latin,  in  logic  and 
mathematics.  Their  teachers  published  ad- 
mirable manuals  for  practical  study  in  many 
branches.  'They  sought,' says  one,  'to  render 
study  more  agreeable  than  play  or  games.'  The 
jealousy  of  the  Jesuits,  who  were  well  aware  of 
the  advantages  of  controlling  the  education  of 
the  young,  at  last  obtained  the  order  for  the  final 
dispersion  of  these  little  schools,  and  in  1660  they 
were  closed  for  ever.  Besides  these  manuals  for 
teaching,  the  literature  of  the  Port  Royal  com- 
prised many  controversial  works,  chief  among 
them  the  forty-two  volumes  of  Amauld.  It 
furnished  also  a  translation  of  the  Bible  by  Saci, 
which,  though  far  from  possessing  the  merits  of 
the  English  version  of  King  James,  Is  one  of  the 
best  of  the  many  French  translations.  But  the 
works  of  Blaise  Pascal  were  the  great  produc- 
tions of  the  Port  Royal,  as  he  himself  was  its 
chief   glory.    The  famous   Provincial   Letters 
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originated  from  tlio  controversy  over  Jansenism, 
tliimgli  they  soon  turned  from  doctrinal  (luos- 
tions  to  an  attoclc  on  tlie  morality  of  the  Jesuits 
that  permanently  injured  the  intluenco  of  that 
'.  — J.   U.  Perkins,  France  tii 


iiukr  Mazarin, 


botly. 

e?i.  20  (p.  3). 

Also  in:  M.  A.  Schimmelpenninck,  Select 
ileiiwirs  of  Port  lloynl. 

A.  D.  1702-1715.  —  Renewed  •persecution. — 
Suppression  and  destruction  of  the  .'V'onastery. 
— The  odious  Bull  Unieenitus,  and  its  tyranni- 
cal enforcement. — "  Tnc  Jesuits  had  been  for 
some  time  at  a  low  ebb,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
18th  C(!ntury,  the  Cardinal  de  Noailles,  Arch- 
bishop of  Paris,  theu  ruling  the  King  through 
Madame  do  Maintenon,  and  himself  submitting 
to  the  direction  of  Bossuet.  The  imprudence  of 
the  Janseidsts,  their  indefatigable  spirit  of  dis- 
pute, restored  to  their  enemies  the  opportunity 
to  retrieve  their  position.  In  1703,  forty  Sor- 
boiine  doctors  resuscitated  the  celebrated  ques- 
tion of  fact  concerning  the  five  propositions  of 
Jausenius,  and  maintained  that,  in  the  presence 
of  the  decisions  of  the  Cliurch  on  points  of  fact 
and  not  of  dogma,  a  respectful  silence  sufficed 
without  internal  acquiescence.  Some  other  prop- 
ositions of  a  Janseuistic  tendency  accompanied 
this  leading  question.  Bossuet  ha.itened  to  inter- 
fere to  stltle  the  matter,  and  to  induce  tlio 
doctors  to  retract.  .  .  .  Thirtv-niuo  doctors  re- 
tracted out  of  forty.  The  King  forbade  tlie 
publication  thenceforth  of  anything  concerning 
these  matters,  but,  in  his  own  name,  and  tliat  of 
Philip  V.  [of  Spain,  his  grandson],  entreated 
Pope  Clement  XI.  to  renew  the  constitutions  of 
his  predecessors  against  Jansenism.  .  .  .  Clem- 
ent XL,  responded  to  the  King's  wishes  by  a 
Bull  which  fell  in  the  midst  of  thi;  assembly  of 
the  clergy  in  1705.  Cardinal  de  Noailles,  who 
presided,  made  reservations  against  the  infalli- 
bility of  the  Church  iu  affairs  of  fact.  The 
assembly,  animated  with  a  Galilean  spirit,  ac- 
cepted the  Bull,  but  estaldished  that  the  consti- 
tutions of  tlie  Popes  bind  the  whole  Church  only 
'  when  they  have  been  accepted  by  the  bodies  of 
the  pastors,'  and  that  tlds  acceptance  on  the  part 
of  tlie  bishops  is  made  'by  way  of  judgment.' 
Tlie  court  of  Rome  was  greatly  offended  that 
the  bishops  should  claim  to  '  judge  '  after  it,  and 
this  gave  rise  to  long  negotiations:  tlie  King  in- 
duced the  bishops  to  offer  to  the  Pope  exten- 
uoting  explanations.  The  Jesuits,  however, 
regained  the  ascendency  at  Versailles,  and 
prepared  against  Cardinal  de  Noailles  a  formi- 
dable engine  of  war."  The  Cardinal  had  given 
his  approval,  some  years  before,  to  a  work — 
"Moral  Reflections  on  the  New  Testament" — 
published  by  Father  Quesnel,  who  afterwards 
became  a  prominent  Jansenist.  The  Jesuits  now 
procured  the  condemnation  of  this  work,  by  the 
congregation  of  the  Index,  and  a  decree  from 
the  Pope  prohibiting  it.  "This  was  a  rude  as- 
sault on  Cardinal  de  Noailles.  The  decree,  how- 
ever, was  not  received  in  France,  through  a 
question  of  form,  or  rather,  perhaps,  because 
the  King  was  then  dissatisfied  with  the  Pope,  on 
account  of  the  concessions  of  Clement,  XI.  to 
the  House  of  Austria.  The  Jansenists  gained 
nothing  tliereby.  At  this  very  moment,  a  ter- 
rible blow  was  about  to  fall  on  the  dearest  and 
most  legitimate  object  of  their  veneration." 
The  nuns  of  Port-Royal  of  the  Fields  having 
refused  to  subscribe  to  the  papal  constitution  of 


1705,  the  Pope  had  subjected  them  to  the  Abbess 
of  Port-Royal  of  Paris,  "who  did  not  share 
tlieir  Augustiniau  faith  (1708).  Tlicy  resisted. 
Meanwhile,  Fatlier  La  Chaise  [the  iflng's  con- 
fessor) died,  and  Le  Tellier  succeeded  him. 
The  affair  was  carried  to  the  most  extreme  vio- 
lence. Cardinal  de  Noailles,  a  man  of  pure  soul 
and  feeble  character,  was  persuaded,  in  order  to 
prove  that  he  was  not  a  Jansenist,  to  cruelty, 
despite  himself,  towards  the  rebellious  nuns. 
Tliey  were  t<  a  from  their  monastery  and  dis- 
persed through  different  convents  (Novembe-, 
1700).  The  illustrious  abljey  of  Port- Royal, 
hallowed,  oven  in  tlie  eyes  of  unbelievers,  by 
the  name  of  so  many  great  men,  by  the  memory 
of  so  much  virtue,  was  utterly  demolislied,  by 
the  order  of  the  lieutenant  of  police,  D'Argen- 
son.  Two  years  after,  as  'f  it  were  designed  to 
exile  even  the  shades  that  haunted  tlie  valley, 
the  dead  of  Port-Royal  were  exhumed,  and  their 
remains  transferred  to  a  village  cemetery  (at 
Magny).  Noailles,  while  ho  entered  into  this 
persecution,  took  the  same  course,  nevertlieless, 
as  the  nuns  of  Port-Royal,  by  refusing  to  retract 
the  approbation  which  lie  had  given  to  the 
'Moral  Reflections.'  Le  Tellier  causeil  him  to 
be  denounced  to  the  King.  .  .  .  The  King  pro- 
hibited Quesnel's  book  by  a  decree  in  council 
(November  11,  1711),  and  demanded  of  tlie  Popt 
a  new  condemnation  of  this  book,  in  a  form  thai; 
could  be  received  in  France.  The  reply  of 
Clement  XI.  was  delayed  unti'  September  8.. 
1713;  this  was  the  celebroted  Unigenitus  Bull, 
the  work  of  Le  Tellier  far  more  than  of  tho 
Pope,  and  which,  instead  of  the  general  terms 
of  the  Bull  of  1708,  expressly  condemned  101 
propositions  extracted  from  the  'Moral  Reflec- 
tions.' .  .  .  The  Bull  dared  condemn  the  very 
words  of  St.  Augustine  and  of  St.  Paul  himself; 
there  were  propositions,  on  other  matters  than 
grace,  the  condemnation  of  which  was  and 
should  have  been  scandalous,  and  seemed  veri- 
tably the  triumph  of  Jesuitism  over  Christian- 
ity ;  for  example,  those  concerning  the  necessity 
of  the  love  of  God.  It  had  dared  to  condemn 
this:  'There  is  no  God,  there  is  no  religion, 
where  there  is  not  charity.'  This  was  giving  the 
pontifical  sanction  to  the  Jesuitical  theories  most 
contrary  to  the  general  spirit  of  Christian  the- 
ology. It  was  the  same  with  the  maxims  rel- 
ative to  the  Holy  Scriptures.  The  Pope  had  an- 
athematized the  following  propositions :  '  Tho 
reading  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  is  for  all.  Chris- 
tians should  keep  the  Sabbath-day  holy  h-  read- 
ing the  Scriptures;  it  is  dangerous  to  (V^prive 
them  of  these. '  And  also  this :  '  The  fear  of  un- 
just  excommunication  should  not  prevent  us  from 
doing  our  duty. '  This  was  overturning  all  po- 
litical Gallicanisin. "  The  acceptance  of  the  Bull 
was  strongly  but  vainly  resisted.  The  King  and 
the  King's  malignant  confessor  spared  po  exercise 
of  their  unbridled  power  to  compel  submission 
to  it.  "It  was  endeavored  to  stifle  by  terror 
public  opinion  contrary  to  the  Bull ;  exiles,  im- 
prisonments, were  multiplied  from  day  to  day." 
And  still,  wlien  Louis  XIV.  died,  on  the  Ist  day 
of  September,  1715,  the  struggle  was  not  at  an 
end. — H.  Martin,  Ilist.  of  France:  Age  of  Louis 
XIV.,  V.  3,  ch.  6. — "  It  is  now  time  that  I  should 
say  something  of  the  infamous  bull  Unigenitus, 
which  by  the  unsurpassed  audacity  and  schem- 
ing of  Father  Le  "Tellier  and  his  friends  was 
forced  upon  the  Pope  and  the  world.    I  need  not 
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Mil«r  lulo  u  very  ii^iigthy  ftocount  of  the  cole- 
bratfd  Piiniil  (Iccrce  wliliili  Ims  mnilo  so  miuiy 
miirtyrs,  (lepopuliifwl  our  scliools,  liitrixliici'd 
Ignoriincc.  fiinalici.sm,  mid  misrulo,  rewarded 
vice,  thrown  the  whoh"  ronimiinlty  into  the 
greatest  <'<infiisli III,  tiiused  disorder  everywhere, 
and  eat«ldlHhe<l  tlie  most  iirliilriiry  and  tlie  most 
Imrliaroiis  hii|iilsition;  evils  which  hiivc  doubled 
■wllhlii  the  last  thirty  years.  I  will  content  my- 
wlf  with  a  word  or  two,  and  will  not  blacken 
fiirlhcr  the  imgn  of  my  Memoirs.  ...  It  Is 
enounh  to  miy  that  the  new  Lull  condemned  In 
set  terms  the  doctrines  of  iSi.  Paul,  .  .  .  and 
also  those  of  St.  AujLftisIln,  and  of  other  fathers; 
doctrines  which  have;  always  been  adopted  by 
.the  Popes,  by  the  t'ouncils,  and  by  the  Church 
itself.  The  bull,  as  soon  as  published,  met  with 
a  violent  opposition  In  Jtoniu  from  the  cardinals 
there,  wlio  went  by  sl.xes,  by  eights,  and  by  tens, 
to  complain  of  It  to  the  Pope.  ...  He  protested 
.  .  .  that  the  publication  had  been  made  without 
his  knowledge,  and  put  olf  the  cardinals  with 
compliments,  excuses,  and  tears,  which  last  he 
could  always  command.  The  constitution  had 
the  same  fate  In  France  as  In  Home.  The  cry 
against  it  was  universal." — Duke  of  Saint  Simon, 
Memmn  {nliriil'jed  trann.  by  St.  John),  v.  3,  ch.  6. 
— ".Tansenism  .  .  .  laid  hold  upon  all  ecclesias- 
tical bodies  with  very  few  exceptions,  it  prc- 
dninlnatod  altogether  in  theological  literature; 
all  public  schools  that  were  not  imniediately 
under  Mic  .lesuits,  or,  as  in  Spain,  uuder  the  In- 
quisition, held  .lansenist  opinions,  at  least  so  far 
as  the  majority  of  their  theologians  were  con- 
cerned. In  Home  itself  this  teaching  was 
strongly  rei)re9entcd  amongst  the  cardinals." 
Fcnclon  declared  "that  nobody  knew  —  now 
that  the  Cv^ntroversy  and  the  condenuiatlons  had 
cone  on  for  sixty  ycius  —  in  what  the  erroneous 
doct'-ine  exactly  consi.sted;  for  the  Roman  court 
stuck  fast  to  the  principle  of  giving  no  definition 
of  what  ought  to  be  believed,  so  that  the  same 
doctrine  which  it  apparently  rejected  in  one 
form,  was  iinhcsltatingly  accepted  at  Rome  itself 
■when  expressed  in  other  though  sj'nonymous 
terms.  .  .  .  The  same  thing  which  under  one 
name  was  condemned,  was  under  another,  as  the 
teaching  of  the  Thomlsts  or  Augustiuians,  de- 
clared to  be  perfectly  orthodox.  .  .  .  Just  be- 
cause nobody  could  tell  in  what  sense  such  prop- 
ositions as  those  taken  from  the  works  of 
Jausenius  or  Quesnel  were  to  be  rejected,  did 
they  become  vahuibh  for  the  whole  tiuestion 
•was  turned  into  one  of  blind  obedience  and  sub- 
mission, without  previous  investigation.  The 
Jesuit  D'Aubenton,  wlio  as  Tellier's  agent  in 
Rome  had  undertaken  to  procure  that  ihe  pas- 
sages selected  from  Quesnel's  book  shouhl  be 
condenmed,  repeatedly  informed  his  employer 
that  at  Rome  everything  turned  upon  the  papal 
infallibility ;  to  get  this  passed  whilst  the  king 
was  ready  to  Impose,  by  force  of  arms,  upon 
the  bishops  and  clergy  the  unquestioning  accept- 
ance of  the  papal  constitution,  was  the  only 
object." — J.  I.  von  DUUinger,  Studies  in  Euro- 
pean Hist.,  fA.  12. 

Also  in  :  W.  11.  Jarvis,  Hist,  of  the  Church  of 
France,  v.  3,  ch.  5-7.— F.  Rocquain,  The  Ikwlu- 
tionary  Spirit  preceding  Vbt  French  Bevolution, 
eh.  1. 


PORT  ROYAL,  Nova  Scotia:  A.  D.  1603- 
1613.— Settled  by  the  French,  and  destroyed 


bv  the  English.  See  C.vnada  :  A.  D.  1003-1603 ; 
100«-10(W;  and  1610-1618. 

A.  D.  1690.— Talcen  by  an  expedition  from 
Massachusetts.    See  Canada:  A.  I).  1680-1690. 

A.  D.  1691.— Recovered  by  the  French.  Sco 
Canada:  A.  D.  1603-1697. 

A.  D.  1710.— Final  conquest  by  the  English 
and  change  of  name  to  Annapolis  Royal.  See 
Nkw  Knoland:  A.  I).  1703-1710. 


PORT  ROYAL  EXPEDITION,  The.  See 
I'mtki)  States  of  Am.  :  A.  D.  1861  (Octobeii — 
Dkckmiiku:  South  Caiioi.ina — Okouoia). 

PORTCHESTER,  Origin  of.  Bee  Pobtus 
Maonts. 

PORTE,  The  Sublime.  See  Sublime Pobte; 

also  PllAUAOIt. 

PORTEOUS  RIOT,  The.  See  EDiNBunon : 
A.  I).  17!(0. 

PORTER,  Admiral  David  D. :  Capture  of 
New  Orleans.    See  United  States  ok  Am.  : 

A.I).   18'!3  (AriuL;    On   the   Mississippi) 

Second  attempt  against  Vicksburg.  See 
United  States  ok  A.m.  :  A.  D.  1863(I)kcembek: 
On  the  Mibsis.sippi). 

PORTICO,  The  Athenian,  Suppression  of. 
See  Athens:  A.  I).  529. 

PORTLAND  MINISTRY,  The.  See  Eng- 
land: A.  I).  1SO0-1H12. 

PORTO  NOVO,  Battle  of  (1781).  See  In- 
dia: A.  n.  1780-1788. 

PORTO  RICO:  Discovery  by  Columbus 
(1493).     SeeAMKUTCA:  A.  I).  1493-1490. 

PORTO  VENERE,  Naval  Battle  of  {1494). 
See  Italy:  A.  I).  1494-1496. 


PORTOBELLO:  A.  D.  1668.— Capture  by 
the  Buccaneers.  Sec  Amehica:  A.  E).  1639- 
1700. 

A.  D.  1740.— Capture  by  Admiral  Vernon. 
See  England:  A.  U.  1730-1741. 


PORTOLONGO,  or  Sapienza,  Battle  of 
(1354).    See  Constantinople:  A.  D.  1348-1855. 

♦ 

PORTUGAL:  Early  history.— Mistaken 
identification  V7ith  ancient  Lusitania. —  Ro- 
man, Gothic,  Moorish  and  Spanish  conquests. 
— The  county  of  Henry  of  Burgundy. — "The 
early  history  of  the  country,  which  took  the 
name  of  Portugal  from  the  county  which  formed 
the  nucleus  of  the  future  kingdom,  is  identical 
with  that  of  the  rest  of  the  Iberian  peninsula, 
but  deserves  some  slight  notice  because  of  an  old 
misconception,  immortalized  in  the  title  of  the 
famous  epic  of  Camoens,  and  not  yet  entirely 
eradicated  even  from  modern  ideas.  Portugal, 
like  the  rest  of  the  peninsula,  was  originally  in- 
habited by  mcu  of  the  prehistoric  ages.  .  .  . 
There  seems  to  l)e  no  doubt  that  the  Celts,  the 
first  Aryan  inmiigrants,  were  preceded  by  a  non- 
Aryan  race,  which  is  called- by  different  writers 
the  Iberian  or  Euskaldunac  nation,  but  this 
earlier  race  speedily  amalgamated  with  the 
Celts,  and  out  of  the  two  together  were  formed 
the  five  tribes  inhabiting  the  Iberian  peninsula, 
which  Strabo  names  u  the  Cantabrians,  the 
Yoiiconians,  the  Asturian:>,  the  Galliciaus  and  the 
Lvisiitanians.  It  is  Strabo,  also,  who  mentions 
the  existence  of  Greek  colonies  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Tagus,  Douro,  and  Minho,  and  it  is  curious 
to  note  that  the  old  name  of  Lisbon,  Olisipo,  was 
from  the  earliest  times  identified  with  that  of  the 
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hero  of  the  Odyssey,  and  was  interpreted  to  mean 
the  city  "f  Ulysses.  .  .  .  The  Carthaginians, 
thoufih  they  had  colonics  all  over  the  peuinsula, 
estubllMhed  their  rule  niulnl v  over  the  south  and 
cast  of  it,  having  their  capital  at  Carthagena  or 
Kova  Carthago,  an-'  seem  to  have  neglected  the 
more  barbarous  Dj.thcrn  and  western  provinces. 
It  was  for  this  reason  that  the  liomaus  found  far 
more  ditllculty  in  subduing  these  latter  provinces. 
...  In  189  ft.  C.  Lucius  .(Emilius  Paullus  de- 
feated the  Lusltaniuns,  and  in  185  H.  C.  Qaius 
Calpurnius  forced  his  way  across  the  Tagus. 
There  is  no  need  here  to  discuss  the  gradual  con- 
quest by  the  Honians  of  that  part  of  the  penin- 
sula which  incliules  'ho  modern  kingdom  of 
Portugal,  but  it  is  ueccsHary  to  speak  of  the  gal- 
lant shepherd  Viriathus,  who  sustained  a  stub- 
born war  against  the  Itomans  from  149  B.'C. 
until  he  was  assassinated  in  139  U.  C,  because 
he  has  been  generally  claimed  us  the  first  national 
hero  of  Portugal.  This  claim  has  been  based 
upon  the  assumed  identitication  of  the  modern 
Portugal  with  the  ancient  Lusitania  [sco  Lusi- 
tania],  an  identilication  which  has  spread  its 
roots  deep  in  Portuguese  literature,  and  has  until 
recently  been  generally  accepted.  .  .  .  The 
Celtic  tribe  of  Lusitanians  dwelt,  according  to 
Strabo,  in  the  districts  north  of  the  Tagus,  while 
the  Lusitania  of  the  Latin  historians  of  the  lie- 
public  undoubtedly  lay  to  the  south  of  that  river, 
though  it  was  not  used  as  the  name  of  a  province 
until  the  time  of  Augustus,  when  tlie  old  division 
of  the  peninsula  into  Ilispania  Citerior  and  Ilis- 
pania  Ulterior  was  superseded  by  the  division 
into  Betica,  Tarracouensis,  and  Lusitania. 
Neither  in  this  division,  nor  in  the  division  of 
the  peninsula  into  the  Ave  provinces  of  Tarra- 
conensis,  Carthaginensis,  Betica,  Iiusltania,  and 
Gallicia,  under  Hadrian,  was  the  province  called 
Lusitania  coterminous  with  the  modern  kingdom 
of  Portugal.  Under  each  division  the  name  was 
given  to  a  district  south  of  the  Tagus.  ...  It  is 
important  to  grasp  the  result  of  this  misconcep- 
tion, for  it  emphasizes  tlio  fact  that  the  history 
of  Portugal  for  many  centuries  is  merged  in  that 
of  the  rest  of  the  Iberian  peninsula,  and  explains 
why  it  is  unnecessary  to  study  the  wars  of  the 
Lusitanians  with  the  Uoman  Itepublic,  as  is  often 
done  in  histories  of  Portugal.  Like  the  rest  of 
the  peninsula  Portugal  was  thorou^'hly  Latin- 
ized in  the  days  of  the  Roman  Empire ;  Roman 
'colonire'  and  'municipia'  were  established  in 
places  suited  for  trade,  such  as  Lisbon  and 
Oporto.  .  .  .  Peaceful  existence  under  the  sway 
of  Rome  continued  \mtil  tiie  beginning  of  the  5th 
century,  when  the  Goths  first  forced  their  way 
across  the  Pyrenees  [see  GoTiis  (Visigoths): 
A.  I).  410-419].  .  .  .  The  Visigothic  Empire  left 
but  slight  traces  in  Portugal."  The  Mohamme- 
dan con()nest  by  the  Arab-Moors,  which  began 
early  in  llie  8th  century,  extended  to  Portugal, 
and  for  a  general  account  of  the  struggle  in  the 
peninsula  between  Christians  and  Moslems  dur- 
ing several  succeeding  centuries  the  reader  is 
referred  to  Spain:  A.  D.  711-713,  andafter.  "In 
997  Bermudo  il.,  king  of  Gallicia,  won  back 
the  first  portion  of  modern  Portugal  from  the 
Moors  by  seizing  Oporto  and  occupying  the  prov- 
ince now  known  as  the  Entre  Jlinho  e  Douro. 
...  In  1055  Ferdinand  'the  Great,'  king  of 
Leon,  Castile,  and  Gallicia,  invaded  the  Bcira; 
in  1057  he  took  Laine^o  and  Viseu ;  and  in  1064 
Coimbra,  where  he  died  in  the  following  year. 


lie  arranged  for  the  government  of  his  conouests 
in  the  only  way  possible  under  the  feudal  sys- 
tem, by  forming  them  Into  a  county,  extending 
to  the  Mondego,  with  Coimbra  as  its  cabital. 
The  first  count  of  C^oimbra  was  Hesnuiulo,  a 
recreant  Arab  vizir,  wlio  had  advised  Ferdinand 
to  invade  his  district  and  had  assisted  in  Its  easy 
cimquest.  .  .  .  But  though  Sesnando's  county  of 
(.'olmbra  was  the  great  frontier  county  of  Gal- 
licia, and  the  most  important  coiKjuest  of  Ferdi- 
nand 'the  Great,'  it  was  not  tlience  that  the 
kingdom  which  was  to  develop  out  of  his  domlu- 
ions  was  to  take  its  name.  Among  the  counties 
of  Gallicia  was  one  called  the  '  comitatus  Portu- 
calensis,'  because  it  ccmtalued  within  its  boun- 
daries the  famous  city  at  the  mouth  of  tho 
Douro,  known  in  Roman  and  Greek  times  as  tlio 
Portus  Cale,  and  in  modern  days  as  Oi)orto,  or 
'The  Port.'  This  county  of  Oporto  or  Portugal 
was  the  one  destined  to  give  its  name  to  tlio 
future  kingdom,  and  was  held  at  the  time  of 
Ferdinand's  death  by  Nuno  Jleudes,  the  founder 
of  one  of  the  most  famous  families  in  Portuguese 
history.  Ferdintuul  '  the  Great '  was  succeeded 
in  his  three  kingdoms  of  Castile,  Leon,  and  Gal- 
licia, by  Ills  tliree  sons,  Sancho,  Alfonso,  and 
Garcia,  the  last  of  whom  received  the  two  coun- 
ties of  Coimbra  and  Oporto  as  fiefs  of  Gallicia, 
and  maintained  Nuno  Mendes  and  Sesnando  as  hia 
feudatories."  Wars  between  the  three  sons  en- 
sued, as  the  result  of  which  "the  second  of  them, 
Alfonso  of  Leon,  eventually  united  all  Ids  fatlier's 
kingdoms  in  1073,  as  Alfonso  VI."  This  Alfonso 
was  now  called  upon  to  encounter  a  new  impulse 
of  Jlohammedan  aggression,  under  a  new  dynasty, 
that  of  tho  Almoravides  —  see  Al.mokavideb. 
"Tlie  new  dynasty  collected  great  Moslem 
armies,  and  in  1086  Yusuf  Ibn  Teslifln  routed 
Alfonso  utterly  at  the  battle  of  Zalaca,  and  re- 
conquered the  peninsula  up  to  tlie  Ebro.  .  .  . 
Alfonso  tried  to  compensate  for  tills  defeat  and 
his  loss  of  territory  in  the  east  of  his  dominions 
by  conquests  in  the  west,  and  In  1093  lie  ad- 
vanced to  the  Tagus  and  took  Santareni  and  Lis- 
bon, and  mode  Sueiro  Mendes,  count  of  the  new 
district.  But  these  conquests  he  did  not  hold 
for  long.  ...  In  1003  Seyr,  the  general  of  tho 
Almoravide  caliph  Yusuf,  took  Evora  from  the 
Emir  of  Badajoz;  in  1094  he  took  Badajoz  itself, 
and  killed  the  emir;  and  retaking  Lisbon  and 
Santareni  forced  his  way  up  to  the  Slondego.  To 
resist  this  revival  of  the  ^lohammedan  power, 
Alfonso  summoned  the  chivalry  of  Christendom 
to  his  aid.  Among  the  knights  who  joined  his 
army  eager  to  win  their  spurs,  and  win  dominions 
for  themselves,  were  Count  liaymoiid  of  Toulouse 
and  Count  Henry  of  Burgundy.  To  tlie  former, 
Alfonso  gave  his  legitimate  daughter,  Urraca, 
and  Gallicia ;  to  the  latter,  his  illegitimate  daugh- 
ter Theresa,  and  the  counties  of  Oporto  and 
Coimbra,  with  the  title  of  Count  of  Portugal. 
The  history  of  Portugal  now  becomes  distinct 
from  that  of  the  rest  of  the  peninsula,  and  it  is 
from  the  year  1095  that  tlie  history  of  Portugal 
commences.  The  son  of  Henry  of  Burgundy 
was  the  great  monarch  Alfonso  Ilenriques,  tho 
hero  of  his  country  and  the  founder  of  a  great 
dynasty." — 11.  M.  Stephens,  The  Story  of  Portu- 
gal, ch.  1. 

A.  D.  1095-1325.—  The  county  made  inde- 
pendent and  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  kingdom. 
— Completion  of  conquests  from  the  Moors. — 
Limits  of  the  kingdom  established. —  Count 
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I'OUTUaAL,   lOOa-1825. 


TIrnry  of  Hurifmid  v  wugcd  wiir  fr)r  Hovon  yciin* 
witli  1iiH,M(HiriHh  nclj?lil)()r»;  then  went  cruwidln^ 
t<i  I»til<'«llii«'  f'lr  iwii  yt'iirs.  On  Ills  rt'tiirii  In 
1105  lie  Minilc  common  ciuiim;  with  hlH  l)rotlicrln- 
law  and  lirotlicr  iidventurcr,  Count  Kaymond  of 
Onlllciii,  against  tlic  HUHpt'ctivl  intention  of  Kin^ 
AlfonHo  to  declare  Ills  bastard,  lialf-MoorlHli  hoii, 
Sanclio,  tlie  lieir  to  Ills  dominion.s.  "TliU  peace- 
ful arnuigement  liad  no  rcHuit,  owiiin  to  tliii 
death  of  Count  Uaynioiul  in  li07,  followed  1)V 
that  of  younj;  Hancno  at  Ihc^  battle  of  UcIch  with 
the  M(MirH.  In  llOH,  and  linally  by  tli  death  of 
Alfonw)  VI.  himself  In  IIUU.  The  kiiiK'g  death 
brou){ht  about  the  catastrophe.  He  left  all  his 
dominions  to  his  le;,'ltimate  daughter,  ITrrnca, 
with  the  result  that  there  .vas  tlve  years  of  (lercu 
tijjhthij?  between  Henry  of  Burgundy,  Alfonso 
I{jiimundeH,  the  sim  of  Count  Uaymoud,  Alfonso 
1.  of  Aragon,  and  Queen  L'rraca.  .  .  .  While 
they  fought  with  each  other  the  Mohammedans 
advance(r  ...  On  May  1,  1114,  Count  Henry 
died,  .  .  .  leaving  his  wife  Tlieresa  as  regent 
(luring  the  ndnorlty  of  his  son  AlTonso  llen- 
rhiues,  who  was  but  three  years  old.  Theresa, 
■vlio  made  tlie  ancient  city  of  Guimaniens  her 
capital,  devoted  all  her  energies  to  l/uilding  up 
her  son's  dominions  Into  an  indem'iulent  statu; 
and  under  her  rule,  while  the  (,'hristlan  states  of 
Spain  were  torn  by  internecine  war,  tho  Portu- 
guese began  to  recogidze  Portugal  as  their  coun- 
try, and  to  cease  from  calling  themselves  Galll- 
clans.  This  distinction  between  Portugal  and 
Qallicia  was  the  llrst  step  towards  the  fornuitlon 
of  a  national  spirit,  which  grew  into  a  desire  for 
national  independence."  The  regency  of  Thtrcsjv, 
during  which  she  was  engaged  m  many  contests, 
with  her  half-sister  Urraca  and  others,  ended  in 
1128.  In  the  later  years  of  it  she  provoked  great 
discontent  liy  her  infatuation  with  a  lover  to 
whom  she  was  passionately  devoted.  In  the 
end,  her  son  headed  a  revolt  which  expelled  her 
from  Portugal.  The  son,  Affonso  Ilenriciues, 
assumed  the  reins  of  government  at  the  age  of 
seventeen  years.  In  1130  ho  began  a  series  of 
wars  with  Alfonso  VII.  of  Castile,  the  aim  of 
whicli  was  to  establish  tho  independence  of 
Portugal.  These  wars  were  ended  in  1140  by  an 
agreement,  "in  consonance  with  the  ideas  of  tho 
times,  to  refer  tlic  great  question  of  Portuguese 
independence  to  a  chivalrous  contest.  In  a  great 
tournament,  known  as  tho  Tourney  of  Valdevez, 
the  Portuguese  knights  were  entirely  successful 
over  those  of  Castile,  and  in  consequence  of  their 
victory  Aflonso  Henriciues  assumed  the  title  of 
King  of  Portugal.  This  is  the  turning-point  of 
Portuguese  history,  and  it  is  a  curious  fact  thui 
the  independence  of  Portugal  from  Gallicia 
was  achieved  by  victory  in  a  tournament  and 
not  in  war.  Up  to  1136,  AlTonso  llenriques  had 
styled  himself  Infante,  in  imitation  of  the  title 
borne  by  his  mother;  from  1130  to  1140  he  styled 
himself  Principe,  and  in  1140  he  first  took  the 
title  of  King."  A  little  before  this  time,  on  tho 
25th  of  July,  118«,  Affonso  had  defeated  the 
Moors  in  a  famous  and  much  magniticd  battle  — 
namely  that  of  Orik  or  Ourique — "which,  un- 
til modern  investigators  examined  the  facts,  has 
been  considered  to  have  laid  the  foundations  of 
the  independence  of  Portugal.  Chroniclers,  two 
centuries  after  the  battle,  solemnly  asserted  that 
five  kings  were  defeated  on  this  occasion,  that 
200,000  Mohammedans  were  slain,  and  that  after 
the  victory  the  Portuguese  soldiera  raised  Af- 


fonso on  their  shields  and  hailed  him  as  king. 
This  story  is  absolutely  without  authority  fronk 
contemporary  chronicles,  and  Is  quite  us  much  a 
tlctiim  as  the  Cortes  of  Lainego,  which  has  been 
invented  as  sitting  in  1143  and  passing  tho  con- 
stltu'ional  laws  on  which  V^.-rtot  and  other 
writers  havo  expended  so  much  eloquence.  .  .  . 
It  was  not  until  tho  nKMlern  school  of  historians 
aro.He  in  Portugal,  which  cxandncd  documents 
and  illd  not  take  the  statements  of  their  prede- 
cessors on  trust,  that  it  was  cK  arly  pointed  out 
tliat  AtTonso  Ilt^nriqucs  won  his  crown  by  his 
long  struggle  with  his  Christian  cousin,  and  not 
by  Ids  exploits  against  the  Moors." — II.  M. 
Stephens,  T/ie Stury  cf  J'ortii,/,il,  eh.  2-8.  — "Tho 
long  reign  of  Affonso  I.,  an  almost  uninterrupted 
period  of  war,  Is  the  most  brilliant  epoch  in  tho 
Idstory  of  tlie  Portugucso  concjuests.  Lisbon, 
which  had  already  under  its  JIoo  isii  masters  be- 
come the  chief  city  of  tho  west,  was  taken  in 
1147,  and  became  at  onco  the  capital  of  the  new 
kingdom.  The  Tagiis  itself  was  soon  passed. 
Large  portions  of  the  modern  Kstreiiiadura  and 
Alemtejo  were  permanently  annexed.  The  dis- 
tant provinces  of  Algnrve  and  Andalucia  were 
overrun;  and  even  Seville  trembled  at  the  suc- 
cesses of  tho  Portuguese.  It  was  in  vain  that 
Moorish  vessels  sailed  from  Africa  to  chastise  tho 
presumption  of  their  Christian  foes:  their  ships 
were  routed  off  Lisbon  by  the  vessels  of  Affonso; 
their  armies  were  crushed  by  a  victory  at  8an- 
tarem  [11841,   tho  last,   and   perhaps  tho  most 

glorious  of  tlie  many  triumphs  of  the  King.  .  .  . 
very  conciuest  saw  tho  apportionment  or  lands 
to  bo  held  by  military  tenure  among  the  con- 
(^uerors;  and  the  Church,  which  was  liero  essen- 
tially a  militant  one,  received  not  only  an  en- 
dowment for  its  religion  but  a  reward  for  its 
sword.  The  Orders  of  St.  Mi'diael  and  of  Avis 
[St.  Benedict  of  Avis]  which  were  founded  hod 
a  religious  as  well  as  a  military  aspect.  Their 
members  were  to  be  distinguished  by  their  piety 
not  less  than  by  their  courage,  and  were  to 
emulate  tho  older  brotherhoods  of  Jerusalem  and 
of  Castile.  .  .  .  Sancho  I.  [who  succeeded  hia 
father  Affonso  in  1185],  though  not  adverse  to 
military  fame,  endeavoured  to  repair  his  coun- 
try's wounds ;  and  his  reign,  tho  complement  of 
that  of  Affonso,  was  one  of  development  rather 
than  of  conquest.  .  .  .  The  surname  of  El  Po- 
voador,  the  Founder,  is  tho  indication  of  his 
greatest  work.  New  towns  and  villages  arose,  new 
wealth  and  strength  were  given  to  the  rising 
country.  Affonso  II.  [1211]  continued  what 
Soncho  had  begun ;  and  the  enactment  of  laws, 
humano  and  wi.ge,  arc  a  testimony  of  progress, 
and  an  honourable  distinction  to  his  reign."  But 
Affonso  II.  provoked  the  hostility  of  an  arrogant 
and  too  powerful  clergy,  and  drew  upon  himself  a 
sentence  of  excommunication  from  Itoine.  "The 
divisions  and  tho  weakness  which  were  caused 
by  the  contest  between  the  royal  and  ecclesias- 
tical authority  brought  m'sery  upon  the  king- 
dom. Tho  reign  of  Sancuo  II.  [who  succeeded 
to  tho  throne  in  1223]  was  more  fatally  influenced 
by  them  oven  thin  that  of  his  father.  .  .  .  The 
now  familiar  terrors  of  excomraunicntiou  and  in- 
terdict were  followed  [1245]  by  a  sentence  of  de- 
position from  Innocent  IV. ;  and  Sancho,  weak 
in  character,  and  powerless  before  a  hostile 
priesthood  and  a  disaffected  people,  retired  to 
end  his  days  In  a  cloister  of  Casti'.e.  The  succes- 
sor to  Sancho  w-is  Affonso  III.   He  had  intrigued 
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forliU  brother's  crown;  ho  Imd  received  tho  Riip- 
port  of  llu;  priesthood,  imd  lio  hitd  pronilst'd  tlicm 
their  rewiird  in  tlio  extension  of  their  privileges"; 
but  Ills  lulinlnislrutlon  of  the  government  wiis 
■wise  iiud  popiilnr.  lie  died  in  1271).  "Tho  llrst 
Df^rliid  of  the  lilstory  of  I'ortUKid  Is  now  dosed. 
Up  to  tills  time,  eiicli  reign,  disturbed  and  en- 
feebled though  it  miiy  have  lieeu,  hud  added 
Bomcthlni;  to  tho  extent  of  the  country.  Hut  now 
tlio  lost  conquest  from  the  Moors  Ijad  been  won. 
On  tho  south,  the  lnipiis.>titble  barrier  of  tho 
ocean;  on  tho  east,  the  dominions  of  Castile,  con- 
fined tho  l<ingdom.  .  .  .  Tho  crusading  days 
were  over.  .  .  .  The  reign  of  Denis,  who  ruled 
from  1270  to  lH2r),  Is  at  onco  the  parallel  to  that 
of  Alfonso  I.  In  its  duration  and  Importance,  the 
contrast  to  It  In  l)elng  u  period  of  internal  prog- 
ress Instead  of  foreign  conquest.  .  .  .  That 
Denis  should  have  been  able  to  accomplish  as 
much  as  ho  did,  was  tho  wonder  even  of  Ids  own 
age.  .  .  .  Successive  reigns  still  found  tho  coun- 
try progressing. "— C.  F.  Johnstone,  lliitorical 
Aiutract*     h.  4. 

Also  IN  E.  McMurdo,  nUt.  of  Portugal,  v.  1, 
bk.  1-4,  and  t.  9.  bk.  1. 

A.  D.  i383-ij6S.— The  foundiag  of  the  new 
dynasty,  of  the  House  of  Avis.— "Tho  Icglti- 
niato  descent  of  the  lilngs  of  Portugal  from 
Count  Henry,  of  the  house  of  Burgundy,  termi- 
nated with  Ferdinand  (tho  son  of  Peter  I.)  .  .  . 
in  1388.  After  wasting  tho  resources  of  his 
people  in  tho  vain  support  of  his  chiiins  to  »ho 
crown  of  Castile,  exposing  Lisbon  to  a  ,^e, 
and  tho  wliole  country  to  dovustatiou,  this  mon- 
arch gave  his  youtliful  daughter  in  marriage  to 
the  natural  enemy  of  Portugal,  John  I.,  at  that 
time  the  reigning  lilng  of  Castile.  ...  It  was 
agreed  between  tho  contracting  parties  that  the 
male  issue  of  tlds  connection  siiould  succeed  to 
the  Portuguese  sceptre,  and,  that  failing,  that  it 
sliould  devolve  into  tho  liaiids  of  tho  Castllian 
monarch.  Fortunately,  liowever,  tho  career  of 
this  Spanish  tyrant  was  short,  and  no  issue  was 
left  of  Beatrix,  for  whom  tlio  crown  of  Portugal 
could  be  claimed;  and  therefore  all  the  just  pre- 
tensions of  tile  Sppnianl  ceased.  The  marriage 
had  scarcely  been  concluded,  when  Ferdinand 
died.  It  had  been  provided  by  tho  laws  of  tho 
constitution,  that  In  u  case  of  emergency,  such 
as  now  occurred,  the  election  of  a  new  sovereign 
should  immediately  take  place.  Tho  legal  heir 
to  tho  crown,  Don  Juan  [the  late  king's  brother], 
the  son  of  Pedro  and  Ignes  de  Castro,  whoso 
marriage  liad  been  solemnly  recognised  by  an 
assemlny  of  the  states,  was  a  prisoner  at  this 
time  in  tho  hands  of  his  rival,  tho  king  of  Cas- 
tile. The  necessity  of  having  a  head  to  tho 
government  appointed  without  delay,  opened 
the  road  to  the  throne  for  John,  surnamed  tho 
Bastard,  the  natural  son  of  Don  Pedro,  by  Donna 
Theresa  Lorenzo,  a  Qallcian  lady.  Availing 
himself  of  the  natural  aversion  by  which  tho 
Portuguese  were  ir.tiuenced  against  tlio  Castil- 
ians,  he  seized  the  regency  from  the  hands  of 
the  queen-dowager,  .  .  .  successfully  defended 
Lisbon,  and  forced  the  Spaniards  to  retire  into 
Spain  after  their  memorable  defeat  on  the  plain 
of  Aliubarota.  .  .  .  This  battle  .  .  .  completely 
established  the  independence  of  tho  Portuguese 
monarchy.  John  was,  in  consequence,  unan- 
imously elected  King  by  the  Cortes,  .issembled 
at  Colmbra  in  1385.  ...  In  aid  of  his  natural 
talents  John  I.  had  received  an  excellent  educa- 


tion from  his  father,  and  during  his  rclgn  exhib- 
ited proofs  of  being  a  profound  politician,  as 
well  us  a  skilful  general.  .  .  .  ilo  became  tho 
founder  of  a  new  dynasty  of  kings,  called  tho 
houHo  of  'Avis,'  from  his  having  lieen  grand 
muHter  of  that  noble  order.  The  enterprises, 
however,  of  tho  great  Prince  Henry,  a  son  of 
John  I.,  form  a  distinguishing  feature  of  this 
reign." — W.  M.  Kinsey,  I'ortuijnl  lUuntratcd,  pp. 
34-35. 

A.  D.  1415-1460.— The  taking  of  Ceuta,— 
The  exploring  expeditions  of  Prince  Henry 
the  Navigator  dovirn  the  African  coast. — 
"  King  .lohn  [tlu!  l''lrst|  had  married  an  Kniilish 
wife,  Phillppa  Plantagenet  —  a  grand-daughter 
of  our  King  Kdwurd  III.,  thoroughly  Kngllsh, 
too,  on  her  mother's  side,  and  not  without  a  dash 
of  Scottish  blood,  for  her  great-grei  t-grand- 
mother  was  a  Coniyn  of  liroghun.  King  John 
of  Portugal  was  married  to  his  English  wife  for 
twenty-eight  yours,  they  had  Ave  noble  sons  and 
a  daughter  (who  was  Duchess  of  Burgundy  and 
mother  of  Charles  the  Bold) ;  and  Kngllsh  habits 
and  usages  were  adopted  at  tho  Portuguese 
Court.  Wo  first  meet  with  Prince  Henry  and 
his  brothers,  Edward  and  Peter,  at  the  bed-side 
of  their  English  mother.  The  king  hud  deter- 
mined to  attack  Ceuta,  the  most  important  sea- 
port on  tho  iloorish  coast;  and  tho  three  young 
princes  were  to  receive  knighthood  if  they  bore 
themselves  manfully,  and  if  the  place  was  taken. 
Edward,  tho  eldest,  was  twenty-four,  Peter 
twenty-three,  and  Henry  just  twenty-one.  He 
was  born  on  March  4th,  1394.  There  were  two 
other  brothers,  John  ond  Ferdinand,  but  they 
were  still  too  young  to  bear  arms.  Tlieir  mother 
had  caused  three  swords  to  bo  made  with  which 
they  were  to  bo  girt  as  knights;  and  tho  great 
fleet  was  being  assembled  at  Lisbon.  But  tho 
(Juecn  was  taken  ill,  and  soon  there  was  no  hope. 
Husband  and  sons  t;athered  round  her  death- 
bed. When  very  ner.r  her  end  she  asked :  '  How 
is  tho  wind  ? '  she  was  told  that  it  was  northerly. 
'Then,'  she  said,  'You  will  all  sail  for  Ceuta  on 
tho  feast  of  St.  James.'  A  few  minutes  after- 
wards she  died,  anci  '  sbuud  and  sons  sailed  for 
Ceut4i  on  St.  James's  u  j,  tho  35th  of  July,  1415, 
according  to  her  word.  .  .  .  Ceuta  was  takea 
after  a  desperate  flght.  It  was  a  memorublo 
event,  for  tho  town  never  again  passed  into  the 
hands  of  the  Moors  unto  this  day.  .  .  .  From 
the  time  of  this  Ceuta  expeditl.t.  Prince  Henry 
set  his  mind  steadfastly  on  tho  discovery  of 
Guinea  and  on  the  promotion  of  commercial  en- 
terprise. During  his  stay  at  Ceuta  lie  collected 
much  information  rejecting  tho  African  coast. 
.  .  .  His  tirst  objects  were  to  know  wliat  was 
beyond  the  farthest  capo  hitherto  reached  on  the 
coast  of  Africa,  to  open  commercial  relations 
with  the  people,  and  to  extend  tho  Christian  faith. 
Prince  Henry  had  the  capoclty  for  taking  trouble. 
Ho  undertook  the  task,  and  he  never  turned  aside 
from  it  until  he  died.  To  bo  close  to  his  work 
he  came  to  live  on  the  promontory  of  Sagres, 
near  Cape  St.  Vincent,  and  not  far  from  the  sea- 
port of  Lagos.  He  was  twenty-four  years  old 
when  he  came  to  live  at  this  secluded  spot,  in 
December,  1 .18;  and  he  died  there  in  his  sixty- 
seventh  year.  ...  He  established  a  school  at 
Sagres  for  the  cultivation  of  map-drawing  and 
the  science  of  navigation.  At  great  expense  he 
pr'MJured  tho  services  of  Mestre  Jacomc  from 
Majorca,  a  man  very  learned  in  the  art  of  navi- 
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gallon,  as  it  was  then  understood,  mid  lie  erected 
an  observatory.  ...  My  readers  will  remember 
that  during  the  time  of  tlie  Crusades  a  great 
order  of  kniglithood  was  estiiblislied,  called  the 
Teinpliirs,  which  became  very  rich  and  power- 
ful, ami  held  vast  estates  in  most  of  the  countries 
of  Kunipc.  At  last  the  kings  became  jealous 
of  their  prosperity  and,  in  the  days  of  our  Ed- 
ward II.  and  of  tlie  Frencli  Philip  IV.,  their 
wealth  was  confiscated,  and  the  order  of  Knights 
Templars  was  abolished  in  all  countries  except 
Portu>;al.  Hut  King  Dionysius  of  Portui^al 
refused  either  to  rob  the  knights  or  to  abolish 
the  order.  In  the  year  1P19  he  reformed  the 
onler,  and  changed  the  name,  calling  it  the 
Order  of  Christ,  and  he  encircled  the  white  cross 
of  the  Temi)lars  with  a  red  cross  as  the  future 
badge  of  the  knights.  They  retained  their  great 
estates.  Prince  Henry  was  appointed,  by  his 
father,  Gnmd  Master  of  the  Order  of  Christ  in 
the  year  1419.  He  could  imagine  no  nobler  nor 
more  worthy  employment  for  the  large  revenues 
of  the  Order  than  the  extension  of  geographical 
discovery.  Thus  were  the  funds  for  his  costly 
expeditions  su])plied  by  the  Order  of  Chivalry 
of  wliicli  he  was  Grand  Master.  When  Prince 
Henry  first  began  to  send  forth  expeditions 
along  the  co.st  of  Africa,  the  farthest  point  to 
the  southward  that  had  been  sighted  was  Cape 
IJojador.  The  discovery  of  the  extreme  southern 
point  of  Africa,  and  of  a  way  thence  to  India, 
was  looked  upon  then  exactly  as  the  discovery  of 
the  North  Pole  is  now.  Fools  asked  what  was 
the  use  of  it.  Half-hearted  men  said  it  was 
impossible.  Officials  said  it  was  impractical. 
Nevertheless,  Prince  Henry  said  that  it  could  be 
done,  and  that,  moreover  it  should  be  done.  .  .  . 
In  14;i4  he  considered  that  the  time  had  come  to 
round  Cape  Bojador.  Ho  selected  for  the  com- 
mand of  the  expedition  an  esquire  of  his  liouse- 
liold  named  Gil  Eannes,  who  was  accompanied 
by  John  Diaz,  an  experienced  seaman  of  a  sea- 
faring family  at  Lagos,  many  of  whoso  members 
became  explorers.  Prince  Henry  told  them  that 
the  current  which  they  feared  so  much  was 
strongest  at  a  distance  of  about  three  to  five 
miles  from  the  land.  He  ordered  them,  there- 
fore, to  stand  out  boldly  to  sea.  '  It  was  a  place 
before  terrible  to  all  men,'  but  the  Prince  told 
them  that  they  must  win  fame  and  honour  by 
following  his  instructions.  They  did  so,  rounded 
the  Cape,  and  landed  on  the  other  side.  There 
tliey  set  up  a  wooden  cross  as  a  sign  of  their  dis- 
covery. .  .  .  The  Prince  no\/  e<iuipped  a  larger 
vessel  thaii  hiul  yet  been  sent  out,  called  a  vari- 
nel,  propelled  by  oais  as  .well  as  sails.  Many 
were  the  eager  volunteers  among  the  cou>  tiers  at 
Sagres.  Prince  Henry's  cup-bearer,  named  Al- 
fonso Gonsalves  Baldaya,  was  selected  to  com- 
mand the  expedition,  and  Gil  Eannes  —  ho  who 
first  doubled  Cape  Bojador  —  went  with  it  in  a 
smaller  vessel.  .  .  .  They  sailed  in  the  year  1430, 
and,  having  rounded  Cape  Hojador  without  any 
hesitation,  they  proceeded  southward  along  the 
coast  for  120  miles,  until  they  reached  an  estuary 
called  by  them  Uio  d'Ouro.  .  .  .  During  the 
five  following  years  Prince  Henry  was  much 
engaged  in  Wtate  affairs.  The  disastrous  expedi- 
tion to  Tangiers  took  place,  and  Mie  imprison- 
ment of  his  young  brother  Ferdinand  by  the 
Moorj,  wliose  -loble  resignation  under  cruel 
insults  and  sufferings  until  he  died  at  Fez,  won 
for  him  the  title  of  the  '  Constant  Prince.'    But 


in  1441  Prince  Henry  was  able  to  resume  the 
despatch  of  vessels  of  discovery.  In  that  ye^r 
he  gave  the  command  of  a  small  ship  to  his 
master  of  the  wardrobe,  Aiitam  Gonsalves.  .  .  . 
He  [Gonsalves]  was  followed  in  the  same  year 
by  Nutio  Tristram.  .  .  .  Tristram  discovered  a 
headland  which,  from  its  whiteness,  he  named 
Cape  Blanco.  .  .  .  The  next  discovery  was  that 
of  the  island  of  Arguin,  south  of  Cape  Blanco, 
which  was  flrst  visited  in  1443  by  Nuiio  Tristram 
,  in  command  of  a  caravel.  .  .  .  The  next  voyage 
of  discovery  was  one  of  great  importance,  be- 
cause it  passed  the  country  of  the  Moors,  and, 
for  the  first  time,  entered  the  land  of  the  Negroes. 
Dinis  Diaz,  who  was  selected  for  this  enterprise 
by  the  Prince,  sailed  in  1440  with  the  resolution 
of  beating  all  his  predecessors.  He  passed  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Senegal,  and  was  surprised 
at  finding  that  the  people  on  the  north  bank  were 
!Moors,  while  to  the  south  they  were  all  blacks; 
of  a  tribe  called  Jaloffs.  Diaz  went  as  far  as  a 
point  which  he  called  Cabo  Verde.  In  the  fol- 
lowing }'ears  several  expeditions,  under  Lanza- 
rote  and  others,  went  to  Arguin  and  the  Senegal ; 
until,  in  1455,  an  important  voyage  under  Prmce 
Henry's  patronage  was  undertaken  by  a  young 
Venetian  named  Alvise  (Luigi)  Cadamosto.  .  .  . 
They  sailed  on  March  23,  1455,  and  went  first  to 
Porto  Santo  and  Madeira.  From  the  Canary 
Islands  they  made  sail  for  Cape  Blanco,  boldly 
stretching  across  the  intervening  sea  and  being 
for  some  time  quite  out  of  sight  of  land.  Cada- 
mosto had  a  good  deal  of  intercourse  with  the 
Negroes  to  the  south  of  the  Senegal,  and  eventu- 
ally reached  the  mouth  of  the  Gambia  whence 
he  set  out  on  his  homeward  voyage.  The  actual 
extent  of  the  discoveries  made  during  the  life  of 
Prince  Henry  was  from  Cape  Bojadv-r  to  beyond 
the  mouth  of  the  Gambia.  But  this  was  only  a 
small  part  of  the  great  service  he  performed,  not 
only  for  his  own  country,  but  for  the  whole  civi- 
lised world.  He  organised  discovery,  trained  up 
a  generation  of  able  explorers,  so  that  from  his 
time  progress  was  continuous  and  unceasing. 
.  .  .  Prince  Henry,  who  was  to  be  known  to  all 
futuie  generations  us  'the  Navigator,'  died  at 
the  age  of  sixty-six  at  Sagres,  on  Th  ursday,  the 
13th  of  November,  1400."— C.  R.  Morkham,  The 
OtKi,  Fathers,  eh.  1. 

Alsvj'  i>  •  R.  H.  Major,  Lifi,  of  Prince  Henry 
of  Portugal  the  Navigator. 

A.  D.  1463-1498.— The  Pope's  gift  of  title  to 
African  discoveries. — Slow  southward  prog- 
ress of  exploration. — The  rounding  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope. — Vasco  da  Gama's  voy- 
age.--"In  order  to  secure  his  triumphs.  Prince 
llenry  procured  a  bull  from  Pope  Eugenius  IV., 
which  guamnteed  to  tlio  Portuguese  all  their 
discoveries  between  Cape  Nun,  in  Morocco,  and 
India.  None  of  his  conunanders  approached 
within  six  or  eight  degrees  of  the  equator.  .  .  . 
By  the  year  1173,  St.  Thomas,  Annobon,  and 
Prince's  Islands  were  added  to  the  Portuguese 
discoveries,  and  occupied  by  colonists;  and  at 
length  the  equator  was  crossed.  Fernando  Po 
having  given  his  name  to  an  island  in  the  Bight 
of  Biafra,  acquired  possession  of  500  leagues  of 
equatorial  coast,  whence  tlif  King  of  Portugal 
took  the  title  of  Lord  of  (Juinea.  The  subse- 
quent divisions  of  this  territory  into  the  Grain 
Coast,  named  from  the  cochineal  thence  ob- 
tained, and  long  thought  to  be  the  seed  of  a 
plant,  Gold  Coast,  Ivory  Coast,  and  Slave  Coast, 
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indicate  by  tlicir  names  tlie  nature  of  tlie  prod- 
ucts of  tliose  lands,  and  tlie  kind  of  trafllc. 
Under  King  John  IL,  after  an  inactive  period  of 
eight  or  ten  years,  Diego  Cam  (1484)  pushed  for- 
ward fearlessly  to  latitude  22°  south,  erecting  at 
intervals  on  the  shore,  pillars  of  stone,  which 
asserted  the  rights  of  his  sovereign  to  the  ne\»  ly- 
found  land.  For  the  first  time,  perhaps,  in  his- 
tor)',  men  had  now  sailed  under  a  new  firma- 
ment. They  lost  sight  of  a  part  of  the  old 
celestiiil  constellaflous,  and  were  awe-struck 
with  the  splendours  of  the  Southern  Cross,  and 
hosts  of  new  stars.  Each  successive  comman- 
der aimed  at  outdoing  the  deeds  of  his  prede- 
cessor. Imaginary  perils,  which  had  frightened 
former  sailors,  spurred  the  Portuguese  to  greater 
daring.  Uartliolomow  Diaz,  in  1486,  was  sent  in 
command  of  an  expedition  of  three  ships,  with 
directions  to  sail  till  he  reached  the  southernmost 
headland  of  Africa.  Creeping  on  from  cape  to 
cape,  he  passed  the  furthest  point  touched  bv 
Diego  Cam,  and  reached  about  29°  south  lati- 
tude. Here  driven  out  of  his  course  by  rough 
weather,  he  was  dismayed  on  again  making  land 
to  find  the  coast  trending  northward.  He  had 
doubled  the  'Jape  without  knowing  it,  and  only 
found  '*;  out  on  returning,  disheartened  by  the 
results  of  his  voyage.  Raising  the  banner  of  St. 
Philip  on  the  shore  of  Table  Bay,  Diaz  named 
the  headland  the  Cape  of  Tempests,  which  the 
king,  with  the  passage  to  India  in  mind,  changeil 
to  that  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  By  a  curi- 
ous coincidence,  in  the  same  year  Covillan  [see 
A3YSSiNi.\;  15-19Tn  Centuuies]  .  .  .  learnt 
the  fact  that  the  Capo  of  Good  Hope,  the  Lion 
of  the  Sea,  or  the  Head  of  Africa,  could  be 
reached  across  the  Indian  Ocean."— J.  Yeats, 
Growth  and  Vicissitudi's  of  Commerce,  pt.  2,  ch. 
4. — "Pedro  do  Covilho  had  sent  word  to  King 
John  II.,  from  Cairo,  by  two  Jews,  Rabbi  Abra- 
hatn  and  Rabbi  Joseph,  that  there  was  a  south 
cape  of  Africa  which  could  be  do\ibIed.  Tliey 
brought  with  them  an  Arabic  map  of  the  African 
coast.  .  .  .  Covilho  had  learned  from  the  Ara- 
bian mariners,  who  were  perfectly  familiar  witli 
the  east  coast,  that  they  had  freijuently  been  at 
the  south  of  Africa,  anil  that  there  was  no  diffi- 
culty in  passing  round  the  continent  that  way. 
.  .  .  Vasco  de  Gama  set  sail  July  9,  1497,  with 
three  ships  and  160  men,  having  with  him  the 
Arab  map.  King  John  had  employed  his  Jew- 
ish physicians,  Roderigo  and  Joseph,  to  devise 
what  help  they  coidd  from  the  stars.  They  ap- 
plied the  astrolabe  to  marine  use,  and  constructed 
tables.  These  wore  the  same  doctors  vlo  had 
told  him  that  Columbus  would  certainly  succeed 
in  reaching  India,  and  advised  him  to  f  nd  out  a 
secret  expedition  in  anticipation,  tvhich  was 
actually  done,  though  it  failed  th.ough  want  of 
resolution  in  its  captain.  Encountering  the 
usual  dilllculties,  tempestuous  weather  and  a 
mutinous  crew,  who  conspired  to  put  him  to 
deatli,  De  Gama  succeeded,  November  20,  in 
doubling  the  Cape.  On  IVIarch  1  ho  met 
seven  small  Arab  vessels,  and  was  surprised  to 
find  that  tliey  used  tlie  compass,  quadrants,  sea- 
charts,  and  'had  divers  maritime  mysteries  not 
short  of  the  Portugals.'  With  joy  he  soon  after 
recovered  sight  of  the  northern  stars,  for  so  long 
unseen.  He  now  bore  away  to  the  north-east, 
ind  on  May  19,  1498,  reached  Calicut,  on  the 
Malabar  coast.  The  consequences  of  this  voyage 
were  to  the  last  degree  iniportaut.    The  com- 


mercial arrangements  of  Europe  were  com- 
pletely dislocated;  Venice  was  deprived  of  her 
mercantile  supremacy  [see  Venice:  15  17tii 
Centuries]  ;  the  hatred  of  Genoa  was  gratified ; 
prosperity  left  the  Italian  towns;  Egypt,  hith- 
erto supposed  to  possess  a  pre-eminent  advan- 
tage as  offering  the  best  avenue  to  India, 
suddenly  lost  her  position ;  the  commercial  mo- 
nopolies so  long  in  the  hands  of  the  European 
Jews  were  broken  down.  The  discovery  of 
America  and  passage  of  the  Cape  were  the  first 
steps  of  that  prodigious  maritime  development 
soon  exhibited  by  Western  Europe.  And  since 
commercial  prosperity  is  forthwith  followed  by 
tlie  jiroduction  of  men  and  concentration  of 
wealth,  and,  moreover,  implies  an  energetic  in- 
tellectual condition,  it  appeared  before  long  that 
the  tliree  centres  of  population,  of  wealth,  of 
intellect,  were  shifting  westwardly.  The  front 
of '  Europe  was  suddenly  changed ;  the  British 
Islands,  hitherto  in  a  sequestered  and  eccentric 
jjosition,  were  all  at  once  put  in  the  van  of  the 
new  movement."— J.  W.  Draper,  Ilist.  of  the  In- 
tellectual Development  of  Europe,  ch.  19. 

Also  in:  G.  Correa,  The  Three  Vomtjcs  of 
Vanco  da  Gama  (Ilakluyt  Soc,  1869).— J.  Fiske, 
The  Discovery  of  Americn,  ch.  f  (v.  1). — G.  M. 
ToWle,  Voyages  and  Adventures  of  Vasco  da 
Gama.— Sec,  also,  SocTil  Afiuca:  A.  D.  1486- 
1806. 

A.  D.  1474-1476. — Interference  in  Castile. — 
Defeat  at  Tore.    See  Si'aix  :  A.  1).  1308-1479. 

A.  D.  1490. — Alliance  with  Castile  and  Ara- 
gon  in  the  conquest  of  Granada.  See  Spain  : 
A.  D.  1476-1493. 

A.  D.  1493. — The  Pope's  division  of  discov- 
eries in  the  New  World.  See  Ameuic.v  :  A.  U. 
1493. 

A.  D.  1494. — The  Treaty  of  Tordesillas. — 
Amended  partition  of  the  New  World  with 
Spain.     See  A.MEUICA:  A.  D.  1494. 

A.  D.  1495. — Persecution  and  expulsion  of 
Jews,    See  Jews:  S-Iotii  Centuuu:s. 

A.  D.  1498-1580. — Trade  and  settlements 
in  the  East  Indies.  See  India:  A.  D.  1498- 
1580. 

A.  D.  1500-1504.  —  Discovery,  exploration 
and  first  settlement  of  Brazil.  See  Ameuic.^.: 
A.  D.  1500-1514;  and  1503-1504. 

A.  D.  1501. — Early  enterprise  in  the  New- 
foundland fisheries.  See  Newfoundland:  A.  D. 
1501-1578. 

A.  D.  1510-1549.- Colonization  of  Brazil. 
See  Buazil:  A.  1).  1510-1001. 

A.  D.  1524. — Disputes  with  Spain  in  the  di- 
vision of  the  New  World.— The  Congress  at 
Badajos.     See  A.mekica:  A.  D.  1519-1524. 

A.  D.  1579-1580. —  Disastrous  invasion  of 
Morocco  by  Sebastian. — His  death  in  battle. 
— Disputed  succession  to  the  throne. — The 
claim  of  Philip  II.  of  Spain  established  by  force 
of  arms. — "Lnder  a  long  succession  of  Kings 
who  i)laccd  their  glory  in  promoting  the  com- 
merce of  their  subjects  and  extending  their  dis- 
coveries through  the  remotest  regions  of  the 
globe,  Portugiii  had  attained  a  degree  of  im- 
l)ortanco  among  the  surrounding  nations,  from 
which  the  narrow  limits  of  the  kingdom,  and  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Spanisli  monarchy,  seemed 
for  ever  to  exclude  her.  .  .  .  John  III.,  the  last 
of  those  great  monarchs  under  whose  auspices 
the  boundaries  of  the  known  world  had  bc<'u  en- 
larged, was  succeeded  iu  the  throne  of  Portugal 
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[1567]  by  his  ffrandson  Sebastian,  a  child  of  only 
three  years  old.  As  tlio  royal  infant  advanced 
to  manhood,  his  subjects  mij?ht,  without  flatterj^, 
admire  his  spriglitlv  wit,  his  manly  form,  his 
daring  spirit,  and  his  superior  address,  in  all  the 
accomplishments  of  a  martial  a^e.  But,  the 
hopes  which  these  splendid  qualities  inspired 
were  clouded  by  an  intemperate  thirst  of  fame. 
...  lie  had  early  cherished  the  frantic  project 
of  tmnsportiiig  a  royal  army  to  India,  and  of 
rlvallinK  the  exploits  of  Alexander;  but  from 
this  design  lie  was  diverted,  not  by  the  dillicul- 
ties  that  opposed  it,  nor  by  the  remonstrances  of 
his  counsellors,  but  by  the  distractions  of  Africa, 
which  promised  to  his  ambition  a  nearer  and 
fairer  harvest  of  glory.  On  the  death  of  Ab- 
dalla.  King  of  Jlorocco,  his  son,  JIuley  JIahomet, 
had  seized  upon  tlio  crown,  in  contempt  to  an 
estalilished  law  of  succession,  that  the  kingdom 
should  devolve  to  the  brother  of  the  deceased 
monarch.  A  civil  war  ensued,  and  Mahomet, 
defeated  in  several  battles,  was  compelled  to 
leave  his  uncle  Muley  JIoluc,  a  prince  of  great 
abilities  and  virtues,  in  possession  of  the  throne." 
Mahomet  escaped  to  Lisbon,  and  Sebastian 
espoused  his  cause.  He  invaded  Morocco  [see 
Mauocco:  The  Arab  Conquest  and  since] 
with  a  force  partly  supplied  by  his  uncle, 
Philip  II.,  of  Spain,  and  partly  by  the  Prince  of 
Orange,  engaged  the  Moors  rashly  in  battle  (the 
battle  of  Alcazar,  or  the  Three  Kings,  1579),  and 
perished  on  the  field,  his  army  being  mostly 
destroyed  or  made  captive.  "An  aged  and 
feeble  priest  was  the  immediate  heir  to  the  un- 
fortunate Sebastian;  and  the  Cardinal  Henry, 
the  great  uncle  to  the  late  monarch,  ascended  the 
vacant  throne."  He  enjoyed  his  royal  dignity 
little  more  than  a  twelvemonth,  dying  in  1580, 
leaving  the  crown  in  dispute  among  a  crowd  of 
claimants. — IIM.  of  Spain,  ch.  23  (i\  2). — "The 
candidates  were  seven  in  number:  the  duchess 
of  Braganza,  the  king  of  Spain,  the  duke  of 
Savoy,  Don  Antonio,  prior  of  Crato,  the  duke  of 
Parma,  Catherine  of  Medicis,  and  the  sovereign 
pontiff.  The  four  first  were  grand-children  of 
Emanuel  the  Great,  father  of  Henry.  The 
duchess  of  Braganza  was  daughter  of  Prince  Ed- 
wani,  Emanuel's  second  son ;  Philip  was  the  son 
of  the  Empress  Isivbella,  his  eldest  daughter ;  the 
duke  of  Savoy,  of  Beatrix,  his  younger  daughter; 
and  Don  Antonio  was  a  natural  son  of  Lewis, 
who  was  a  younger  son  of  Emanuel,  and  brother 
to  the  present  king  [cardinal  Henry].  The  duke 
of  Parma  was  great-grandson  of  Emanuel,  by  a 
daughter  of  the  above-mentioned  Prince  Edward. 
The  (iueen-mother  of  France  founded  her  claim 
on  her  supposed  descent  from  Alphouso  III., 
who  died  about  300  years  before  the  present 
period;  and  the  Pope  pretended  that  Portugal 
was  feudatory  to  the  see  of  Rome,  and  belonged 
to  him,  since  the  male  heirs  in  the  direct  line 
were  extinct."  The  other  candidates  held  small 
chances  against  the  power  and  convenient  neigli- 
borhood  of  Philip  of  Spain.  "  Philip's  agents  at 
the  court  of  Lisbon  allowed  that  if  the  duchess 
of  Braganza's  father  had  been  alive,  his  title 
would  have  been  Indisputable;  but  they  main- 
tained that,  since  he  hod  died  without  attaining 
possession  of  tlio  throne,  nothing  but  the  degree 
of  consangiiiiiity  to  Emanuel  ought  to  be  re- 
garded; and  thiit,  as  the  duchess  and  he  were 
equal  in  that  respect,  the  preference  was  due  to 
a  male  before  a  female.    And  they  farther  in- 


sisted, that  the  law  which  excludes  strangers 
from  inlieriting  the  crown  was  not  applicable  to 
him,  since  Portugal  had  formerly  belonged  to 
the  kings  of  Castile.  '  Promptly  on  the  death  of 
the  cardinal-king  Hjnry,  the  Spanish  king  sent 
an  army  of  35,000  nen,  under  the  famous  duke 
of  Alva,  and  a  lar(,o  fleet  under  the  Slarquis  of 
Santa  Croce,  to  ^ke  possession  of  what  he 
claimed  as  his  inheritance.  Two  battles  sufficed 
for  the  subjugition  of  Portugal: — one  fought 
on  the  Alcantara,  August  25,  1580,  and  the  other 
a  little  later  on  the  Doiiro.  The  kingdom  sub- 
mitted, but  with  bitter  feelings,  which  the  con- 
duct of  Alva  ail  J  his  troops  had  intensified  at  every 
step  of  their  advance.  "  The  colonies  in  America, 
Africa,  and  the  Indies,  which  belonged  to  the 
crown  of  Portugal,  quickly  followed  the  example 
of  tlie  motlier  country ;  nor  did  Philip  find  em- 
ployment for  his  arms  in  any  part  of  the  Portu- 
guese dominions  but  the  Azores,"  which,  sup- 
ported by  the  French,  were  not  subdued  until 
tlie  following  year. — R.  Watson,  Ilist.  of  the 
Ikignof  Philip  I L,  bk.  16. 

A.  D.  1594-1602. — Beginning  of  the  rivalry  of 
the  Dutch  in  East  India  trade.  .See  Nether- 
lands: A.  D.  1504-1620. 

A.  D.  1624-1661.—  War  with  the  Dutch.— 
Loss  and  recovery  of  parts  of  Brazil.  See 
BuAZiT.:  A.  I).  1510-1061. 

A.  D.  1637-1668.— Crisis  of  discontent  with 
the  Spanish  rule. — A  successful  revolution. — 
National  independence  recovered.  —  The 
House  of  Braganza  placed  on  the  throne. — "A 
spirit  of  dissatisfaction  had  long  been  growing 
amongst  the  Portugueze.  Their  colonies  were 
neglected;  a  great  part  of  Brazil,  and  a  yet 
larger  portion  of  their  Indian  empire,  had  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  the  Dutch ;  Ormus,  and  their 
otlier  possessions  in  t!ie  Persian  Gulph,  had  been 
conquered  by  the  1 '  iaiia ;  their  intercourse  with 
their  remaining  ,iuies  was  harassed  and  in- 
tercepted; their  cuiiinierce  with  the  independent 
Indian  states,  with  China  and  with  Japan,  was 
here  injured  and  there  partially  destroyed,  by 
the  enterprising  merchants  and  mariners  of  Hol- 
land; whilst  at  home  the  privileges  secured  to 
them  as  the  price  of  their  submission,  were 
hourly,  if  not  flagrantly,  violated  by  their  Span- 
ish mabtcrs.  Tlie  illegal  imposition  of  a  new  tax 
by  the  king's  sole  authority,  in  1637,  had  pro- 
voked a  partial  revolt  in  the  southern  provinces, 
where  the  duke  of  Braganza,  grandson  of  Cath- 
erine [whose  right  to  the  throne  was  forcibly  pi  '■■ 
aside  by  Pliilip  II.  of  Spain  in  1580, — see,  above: 
A.  D.  1579-1580],  was  proclaimed  king.  He  re- 
fused the  proffered  dignity,  and  assisted  in 
(luelling  tlie  rebellion.  He  was  thanked  by 
Philip  and  at  once  recompensed,  and,  as  it  woa 
hoped,  ensnared,  by  an  appointment  to  be  gen- 
eral-in-chief  of  Portugal.  But  the  flame  was 
smothered,  not  extinguished.  .  .  .  The  vice- 
queen,  Margaret,  duchess-dowager  of  Mantua,  a 
daughter  of  Philip  II. 's  youngest  daughter, 
Catherine,  saw  the  gathering  tempest,  and  fore- 
warned the  court  of  Madrid  of  the  impending 
danger.  Her  information  was  treated,  like  her- 
self, with  contempt  by  Olivarez.  One  measure, 
however,  he  took,  probably  in  consequence ;  and 
that  one  finally  decided  the  hesitating  conspira- 
tors to  delay  no  longer.  He  ordered  a  large 
b(xly  of  troops  to  be  raised  in  Portugal,  the 
nobles  to  arm  their  vassals,  and  all,  under  the 
conduct  of  the  duke  of  Braganza,  to  hasten  into 
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Spain,  in  order  to  attend  the  king,  wlio  was 
about  to  march  in  person  against  the  reljcllious 
Catalans.  Olivnrez  liopcd  tlius  at  once  to  ovcr- 
■whelm  Catalouiii  and  Roussillon,  and  to  talce 
from  Portugal  the  power  of  revolting,  by  secur- 
ing the  intended  leader,  and  draining  the  coun- 
try of  the  warlike  portion  of  its  population. 
The  nobles  perceived  the  object  of  this  com- 
mand, and  resolved  to  avoid  compliance  by  pre- 
cipitating their  measures.  Upon  the  12th  of 
October,  1640,  they  assembled  to  the  number  of 
40  at  the  house  of  Don  Antonio  d'  Almeida.  At 
this  meeting  they  determined  to  recover  their  in- 
dependence, and  dispatched  Don  Pedro  de  Men- 
doza  as  their  deputy,  to  offer  the  crown  and 
their  allegiance  to  the  duke  of  Braganza,  who 
had  rem'  med  quietly  upon  his  principal  estate 
at  Villa  v'igosa.  The  duke  hesitated,  alarmed, 
perliaps,  at  the  importance  of  the  irrevocable 
step  he  was  called  upon  to  take.  But  his>  high- 
spiritt'd  duchess,  a  da\ightcr  of  the  Spanish  duke 
01  Medina-Sidonia,  observing  to  him,  that  a 
wretched  and  dishonourable  death  certainly 
awaited  him  at  Madrid ;  at  Lisbon,  as  certainly 
glory,  vhether  in  life  or  death,  decided  his  ac- 
ceptance. Partisans  were  gained  on  all  sides, 
especially  in  the  mvmicipality  of  Lisbon ;  and  the 
secret  was  faithfully  kept,  for  several  weeks,  by 
at  least  500  persons  of  both  sexes,  and  all  ranks. 
During  this  interval,  the  duke  of  Braganza  re- 
mained at  Villa  Vivosa,  lest  his  appearance  at 
Lisbon  should  excite  suspicion;  and  it  seems 
that,  however  clearly  the  vice-queen  had  per- 
ceived the  threatening  aspect  of  affairs,  neither 
she  nor  her  ministers  entertained  any  apprehen- 
sion of  the  plot  actually  organized.  The  1st  of 
December  was  the  day  appouited  for  the  insur- 
rection. Early  in  the  morning  the  conspirators 
approached  the  palace  in  four  well-armed  bands," 
and  easily  mastered  the  guard.  From  the  win- 
dows of  the  palace  they  "  proclaimed  liberty  and 
John  IV. "  to  a  great  concourse  of  people  who 
had  speedily  assembled.  Finding  Vasconcellos, 
the  obnoxious  secretary  to  the  vice-queen,  liid- 
den  in  a  closet,  they  slew  him  and  flung  his 
body  into  the  street.  The  vice-queen,  seeing 
herself  helpless,  submitted  to  the  popular  will 
and  signed  mandates  addressed  to  the  Spanish 
governors  and  other  officers  commanding  castles 
and  fortifications  in  Portugal,  requiring  their 
surrender.  ' '  The  archbishop  of  Lisbon  was  next 
appointed  royal-lieutenant.  He  immediately  dis- 
patched intelligence  of  the  event  to  the  new 
king,  and  sent  messengers  to  every  part  of  Portu- 

fal  with  orders  for  the  proclamation  of  John 
V. ,  and  the  seizure  of  all  Spaniards.  .  .  .  Obe- 
dience was  prompt  and  general.  .  .  .  John  was 
crowned  on  the  15th  of  I)ecember,  and  immedi- 
ately abolished  the  heavy  taxes  imposed  by  the 
king  of  Spain,  declaring  that,  for  his  own  private 
expenses,  he  requireii  nothing  beyond  his  patri- 
monial estates.  lie  summoned  the  Cortes  to  as- 
semble in  January,  when  the  three  estates  of  the 
kingdom  solemnly  confirmed  his  proclamation  as 
king,  or  '  acclamation,' as  the  Portugueze  term 
it.  .  .  .  In  the  islands,  in  the  African  settle- 
ments, with  the  single  exception  of  Ceuta,  which 
adhered  to  Spain,  and  in  what  remained  of 
Brazil  and  India,  King  John  was  proclaimed,  the 
moment  intelligence  of  the  revolution  irrived, 
the  Spaniards  scarcely  any  where  attempting  to 
resist.  ...  In  Europe,  the  new  king  was  readily 
acknowledged  by  all  the  states  at  war  with  the 


house  of  Austria."  The  first  attempts  made  by 
the  'Inanish  court  to  regain  its  lost  authority  in 
Portugal  took  chiefly  the  form  of  base  conspira- 
ci(;s  for  the  assassination  of  tlie  new  king.  War 
ensued,  but  the  "languid  and  desultory  hostil- 
ities produced  little  elfect  beyond  harassing  the 
frontiers.  Portugal  was  weak,  and  thought  only 
of  self-defence;  Spain  was  chiefly  intent  upon 
chastizing  the  Catalans."  Tlie  war  was  pro- 
longed, in  fact,  until  1668,  when  it  was  termin- 
ated by  a  treaty  which  recognized  the  indepen- 
c;ence  of  Portugal,  but  ceded  Ceuta  to  Spain. 
The  only  con.siilerable  battles  of  the  long  war 
were  these  of  Estremos,  or  Ameixal,  in  1603,  and 
Villa  Vivosa,1005,  in  which  the  Portuguese  were 
victors,  and  which  were  practically  decisive  of 
the  war.  —  JI.  M.  Busk,  Jlut.  of  Spain  and 
Portugal,  bk.  3,  eh.  10-12. 

Also  in:  J.  Dunlap,  Memoirs  of  Spain,  1631- 
1700,  V.  1,  ch.  13. 

A.  D.  iyo2. — Joins  the  Grand  Alliance 
ag^ainst  France  and  Spain.  See  Spain  :  A.  D. 
1701-1702. 

A.  D.  1703. — The  Methuen  Treaty  with 
England. — Portugal  joinetl  the  Grand  Alliance 
against  France  and  Spain,  in  the  War  of  the 
Spanish  Succession,  in  1703,  and  entered  at  that 
time  into  an  important  treaty  with  England. 
This  is  known  as  the  Methuen  Treaty  —  "called 
after  the  name  of  the  ambassador  who  negotiated 
it  —  and  that  treaty,  and  its  effect  upon  the  com- 
merce of  England  and  the  habits  of  her  people 
lasted  through  five  generations,  even  to  the 
present  time.  The  wines  of  Portugal  were  to 
be  admitted  upon  the  payment  ci  a  duty  33^ 
per  cent,  less  than  the  duty  paid  upon  French 
wines ;  and  the  woolen  cloths  of  England,  which 
had  been  prohibited  in  Portugal  for  twenty 
years,  were  to  be  admitted  upon  terms  of  propor- 
tionate advantage.  Up  to  that  time  the  Claret  of 
Prance  had  been  the  beverage  of  the  wine-drink- 
ers of  England.  From  1703  Port  established 
itself  as  what  Defoe  calls  '  our  general  draught.' 
In  all  commercial  negotiations  with  France  the 
Methuen  Treaty  stood  in  the  way ;  for  the  prefer- 
ential duty  was  continued  till  1831.  France  in- 
variably pursued  a  system  of  retaliation.  It 
was  a  point  of  patriotism  for  the  Englishman  to 
hold  firm  to  his  Port."— C.  Knight,  Popular  Hist, 
of  Enq.,  11.  5,  eh.  17.— Sec,  also,  Si'ain:  A.  D. 
1703-1704. 

A.  D.  1713. — Possessions  in  South  America 
confirmed.    Sec  Utueciit:  A.  D.  1712-1714. 

A.  D.  1757-1759.— Expulsion  of  the  Jesuits 
and  suppression  of  the  order.  See  Jksuits: 
A.  D.  1757-17-3. 

A.  D.  1793.— Joined  in  the  coalition  against 
Revolutionary  France.  See  France  :  A.  D. 
1793  (Maucii— SKrxKMDEn). 

A.  D.  1807. — Napoleon's  designs  against  the 
kingdom. — His  delusive  treaty  for  its  partition 
with  Spain. — French  invasion  knd  flight  of 
the  royal  family  to  Brazil. — "One  of  the  first 
stejis  talten  by  Napoleon,  after  his  return  to 
Paris,  .  .  .  [after  the  Peace  of  Tilsit  —  seeQEii- 
many:  a.  D.  1807  (June — July)]  was,  in  the 
month  of  August,  to  order  the  French  and  Span- 
ish ambassadors  conjointly,  to  declare  to  the 
prince-regent  of  Portugal,  that  he  must  concur 
in  the  continental  system,  viz.  phut  his  ports 
against  English  commerce,  confiscate  all  English 
property,  and  imprison  all  English  subjects  to 
bo  found  within  his  dominions,  or  they  were 
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Instructed  ImmctUatcly  to  leave  Lisbon.  Tlic 
prince  and  liis  ministers  dared  not  openly  resist 
the  French  emperor's  will,  even  whilst  the  wiser 
part  of  the  cabinet  were  convinced  that  tlie  very- 
existence  of  the  country  depended  upon  British 
commerce.  In  this  extremity,  and  relying  upon 
the  frienclly  forl)earance  of  Kngland,  they  strove 
to  pursue  ii  middle  course.  Don  John  professed 
his  readiness  to  exclude  British  ships  of  all  de- 
scriptions from'  his  ports,  but  declared  that  his 
religious  principles  would  not  allow  him  to  seize 
the  subjects  and  property  of  a  friendly  state  in 
the  midst  of  jieace,  and  that  prudence  forbade 
his  oiTeniling  England  until  a  Portugueze  squad- 
ron, then  at  sea,  should  have  returned  safely  home. 
.  .  .  Napoleon  punished  this  imperfect  obedi- 
ence, by  seizing  all  Portugueze  vessels  in  ports 
under  his  control,  and  ordering  the  French  and 
Spanish  legations  to  leave  Lisbon.  The  Portu- 
gueze ambassadors  were,  at  the  same  time,  dis- 
missed from  Paris  and  Madrid.  A  French  army 
was,  by  this  time,  assembled  near  the  foot  of  the 
Pyrenees,  bearing  the  singular  title  of  army  of  ob- 
servation of  the  Gironde ;  and  General  Junot  .  .  . 
was  appointed  to  its  command.  .  .  .  Spain  was 
endeavouring  to  share  in  the  spoil,  not  to  protect 
the  victim.  A  treaty,  the  shameless  iniquity  of 
which  can  be  paralleled  only  by  the  treaties  be- 
tween Austria,  Russia,  and  Prussia  for  the  par- 
tition of  Poland,  had  been  signed  at  Fontaine- 
bleau,  on  the  37th  of  October.  ...  By  this 
treaty  Charles  surrendered  to  Napoleon  his  in- 
fant grandson's  kingdom  of  Etruria  (King  Louis 
I.  had  been  dead  some  years),  over  wliich  he  had 
no  right  whatever,  and  bargained  to  receive  for 
him  m  its  stead  the  small  northern  provinces  of 
Portugal,  Entre  Minho  e  Douro  and  Tras  os 
Monies,  under  the  name  of  the  kingdom  of 
Northern  Lusitania,  which  kingdom  the  young 
monarch  was  to  hold  in  vassalage  of  the  crown 
of  Spaift.  Tlie  mucli  larger  southern  provinces, 
Alemtejo  and  Algarve,  were  to  constitute  tlie 
principality  of  the  Algarves,  for  Godoy,  under  a 
similar  tenure.  And  the  middle  provinces  were 
to  be  occupied  by  Napoleon  until  a  general 
peace,  when,  in  exchange  for  Gibraltar,  Trini- 
dad, and  any  other  Spanish  possession  con- 
quered by  England,  they  niiglit  bo  restored  to 
the  family  of  Braganza,  upon  like  terms  of  de- 
pendence. Tlie  Portugueze  colonics  were  to  be 
equally  divided  between  France  and  Spain.  In 
execution  of  this  nefarious  treaty,  10,000  Span- 
ish troops  were  to  seize  upon  the  northern,  and 
0,000  upon  the  southern  state.  ...  On  the  18th 
of  October,  Junot,  in  obedience  to  his  master's 
orders,  crossed  the  Pyrenees,  and,  being  kindly 
received  by  the  Spaniards,  began  his  march 
towards  tlie  Portugueze  frontiers,  wliilst  the 
Spanish  troops  were  equally  put  in  motion  to- 
wards their  respective  destinations.  .  .  .  Tlie 
object  of  so  much  haste  was,  to  secure  the  per- 
sons of  the  royal  family,  whoso  removal  to  Brazil 
had  not  only  been  talked  of  from  the  beginning  of 
these  hostile  discussions,  but  was  now  in  prep- 
aration, and  matter  of  public  notoriety.  .  .  . 
The  reckless  haste  enjoined  by  the  emperor,  and 
which  cost  almost  as  many  lives  as  a  pitched 
battle,  was  very  nerr  attaining  its  end.  .  .  . 
The  resolution  to  abandon  the  contest  being 
adopted,  the  prince  and  his  ministers  took  every 
measure  reciuisito  to  prevent  a  useless  effusion  of 
blood.  A  regency,  consisting  of  five  persons, 
the  morciuess  of  Abnmtes  being  president,  was 


appointed  to  conduct  the  government,  and  nego- 
tiate with  Junot.  On  the  26tli  a  proclamation 
was  put  forth,  explaining  to  the  people  that,  as 
Napoleon's  enmity  was  rather  to  the  sovereign 
than  the  nation,  the  prince-regent,  in  order  to 
avert  the  calamities  of  war  from  his  faithful  sub- 
jects, would  transfer  the  seat  of  government  to 
Brazil,  till  the  existing  troubles  should  subside, 
and  strictly  charging  the  Portugueze,  more  espe- 
cially the  Lisbonians,  to  receive  tlie  French  as 
friends.  On  tlie  27tli  the  whole  royal  family 
proceeded  to  Belem,  to  embark  for  flight,  on  the 
spot  whence,  about  three  centuries  back,  Vasco 
de  Gama  had  sailed  upon  his  glorious  enterprise. 
.  .  .  The  ships  set  sail  and  crossed  the  bar, 
almost  as  the  French  advance  guard  was  enter- 
ing Lisbon.  Sir  Sidney  Smith  escorted  the  royal 
family,  with  four  men-of-war,  safely  to  Rio 
Janeiro,  tlic  capital  of  Brazil,  leaving  the  re- 
mainder of  his  squadron  to  blockade  the  mouth 
of  the  Tagus." — M.  M.  Busk,  Hist,  of  Spain 
and  Portugal,  hk.  4,  ch.  7. 

Also  in:  C.  A.  Fyffe,  Ilut.  of  Modern  Europe, 
V.  1,  ch.  7.— Sir  A.  Alison,  Jliiit.  of  Europe,  18^0- 
1815,  ch.  52.— H.  Martineau,  Hist,  of  Eng.,  1830- 
1815,  bk.  2,  ch.  1.— R.  Southcy,  Hist,  of  the  Pe- 
ninsular  War,  cli.  2  (v.  1). — See,  also,  Brazil: 
A.  D.  1808-1822. 

A.  D.  i8o8.— Rising  against  the  French. — 
Arrival  of  British  forces.  See  Spain:  A.  D. 
1808  (May — Septembeu). 

A.  D.  i8o8.— 'Wellineton's  first  campaign  in 
the  Peninsula. — The  Convention  of  Cintra. — 
French  evacuation  of  Portugal.  See  Spain: 
A.  D.  1808-1809  (August— Januaiiy). 

A.  D.  1809  (February  — December). —  Wel- 
lington's retreat  and  fresh  advance. —  The 
French  checked. —  Passage  of  the  Douro. — 
Battle  of  Talavera.  See  Spain:  A.  D.  1809 
(Fehuuaiiy — July);  and  (August — Decembeu). 

A.  D.  1809-1812.  —  Wellington's  Lines  of 
Torres  Vedras. — French  invasion  and  retreat. 
English  advance  into  Spain.  See  Spain:  A.D. 
1809-1810  (OcTOBEU— September)  ;  and  1810- 
1812. 

A.  D.  1814.— End  of  the  Peninsular  War. 
See  Spain  :  A.  D.  1812-1814. 

A.  D.  1820-1824. —  Revolution  and  Absolu- 
tist reaction. —  Separation  and  independence 
of  Brazil. — "Ever  since  1807  Portugal  had  not 
known  a  court.  On  the  first  threat  of  French 
invasion  the  Regent  had  emigrated  to  the  Bra- 
zils, and  he  had  since  lived  and  ruled  entirely  in 
the  great  Transatlantic  colony.  The  ordinary 
conditions  of  other  countries  had  been  reversed. 
Portugal  had  virtually  become  a  dependency  of 
her  own  colony.  The  absence  of  the  court  was 
a  sore  trial  to  the  pride  of  the  Portuguese.  An 
absent  court  had  few  supporters.  It  happened, 
too,  that  its  ablest  defender  had  lately  left  the 
country.  ...  In  April  1820  [Marshal]  Beresford 
.sailed  for  the  Brazils.  He  did  not  return  till  the 
following  October;  and  the  revolution  had  been 
completed  before  his  return.  On  the  24tli  of 
August  the  troops  at  Oporto  ueterniiued  on  es- 
tablishing a  constitutional  government,  and  ap- 
pointed a  provisional  Junta  with  this  object. 
Tlio  Regency  which  conducted  tlic  affairs  of  the 
country  at  Lisbon  denounced  the  movement  as  a 
nefarious  conspiracy.  But,  however  nefarious 
the  conspiracy  might  be,  the  defection  of  the 
army  was  so  general  that  resistiince  became  im- 
possiblb.    On  the  1st  of  September  the  Regency 
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issued  a  procliiirmtion  promising  to  convene  tlic 
Cortes.  Tlie  promise,  liowever,  did  not  stop  tlie 
progress  of  tlio  insurrection.  Tlie  Junta  wliich 
had  been  constituted  at  Oporto  marched  at  tlie 
head  of  the  troops  upon  Lisbon.  The  troops  at 
Lisbon  and  in  the  south  of  Portugal  threw  off 
their  allegiance,  and  establ''  jhed  a  Junta  of  their 
own.  The  Junta  at  Lisbon  were,  for  the  mo- 
ment, in  favour  of  milder  measures  than  the 
Junta  of  Oporto.  But  the  advocates  of  the  more 
extreme  course  won  their  ends.  The  Oporto 
troops,  surrounding  the  two  Juntas,  which  had 
been  blended  together,  compelled  them  to  adopt 
the  Spanish  constitution ;  in  other  words,  to  sanc- 
tion the  election  of  one  deputy  to  the  Cortes  for 
every  30,000  persons  inhabiting  tlie  country. 
.  .  .  When  the  revolution  of  1820  had  occurred 
John  VL,  King  of  Portugal,  was  quietly  ruling 
in  his  transatlantic  dominions  of  Brazil.  Portu- 
gal bad  been  governed  for  thirteen  years  from 
Rio  de  Janeiro;  and  the  absence  of  the  Court 
from  Lisbon  had  offended  the  Portuguese  and 
prepared  tliem  for  change.  After  the  mischief 
ha<l  been  done  John  VL  was  persuaded  to  return 
to  his  native  country,  leaving  his  eldest  son, 
Dom  Pedro,  Regent  of  Brazil  in  his  absence. 
Before  setting  out  on  his  journey  he  gave  the 
prince  public  instructions  for  his  guidance, 
which  practically  made  Brazil  independent  of 
Portugal ;  and  ho  added  private  directions  to  the 
prince,  in  case  any  emergency  should  arise  which 
should  make  it  impracticable  to  preserve  Brazil 
for  Portugal,  to  place  the  crown  on  his  own 
head,  and  thus  save  the  great  Transatlantic  ter- 
ritory for  the  House  of  Braganza.  Leaving 
these  parting  injunctions  with  his  son,  John  VL 
returned  to  the  old  kingdom  which  ho  had  de- 
serted nearly  fourteen  years  before.  He  reached 
Lisbon,  and  found  the  Constitutionalists  in  un- 
disputed possession  of  power.  He  found  also 
that  the  action  of  the  Constitutionalists  in  Portu- 
gal was  calculated  to  induce  Brazil  to  throw  off 
the  authority  of  the  mother  country.  The  Cortes 
in  Portugal  insisted  on  the  suppression  of  the 
supreme  tribunals  in  Brazil,  on  the  establish- 
ment of  Provincial  Juntas,  and  on  the  return  of 
the  Regent  to  Portugal.  The  Brazilians  declined 
to  adopt  measures  which  they  considered  ruinous 
to  their  dignity,  and  persuaded  the  Regent  to 
disobey  the  orders  of  the  Cortes.  A  small  body 
of  Portuguese  troops  quartered  in  Brazil  en- 
deavoured to  overawe  the  prince,  but  proved 
powerless  to  do  so.  In  May  1832  the  prince  was 
persuaded  to  declare  himself  Perpetual  Defender 
of  the  Brazils.  In  the  following  September  the 
Brazilians  induced  him  to  raise  their  country  to 
the  dignity  of  an  empire,  and  to  declare  himself  its 
constitutional  emperor.  The  news  that  the  Bra- 
ziliaha  had  declared  themselves  an  independent 
empire  reached  Europe  at  a  critical  period. 
Monarchs  and  diplomatists  were  busily  deliberat- 
ing at  Verona  on  the  affairs  of  Spain  and  of  the 
Spanish  colonics.  No  one,  however,  could  avoi(l 
comparing  the  position  of  Portugal  and  Brazil 
with  that  of  Spain  and  Jicr  dependencies.  .  .  . 
The  evident  determination  of  France  to  interfere 
in  Spain  created  anxiety  in  Portugal.  The  Por- 
tuguese Cortes  apprehended  that  the  logical  con- 
sequence of  French  interference  in  the  one  coun- 
try was  French  interference  in  the  other.  .  .  . 
The  position  of  a  French  army  on  the  Spanish 
frontier  roused  the  dormant  spirits  of  the  Por- 
tuguese Absolutists.    In  February  1833  a  vast 


insurrection  against  the  Constitution  broke  out 
in  Northern  Portugal.  The  insurgents,  who 
in  the  first  instance  obtained  considerable  suc- 
cess, were  with  difficulty  defeated.  But  the 
revolt  had  been  hardly  quelled  before  the  Ab- 
solutists recovered  their  flagging  spirits.  Every 
stop  taken  by  the  Due  d'AngoulPme  in  his 
progress  from  the  Bidassoa  to  Madrid  [see 
Sp.\in:  a.  D.  1814-18271  raised  their  hopes  of 
ultimate  success.  The  king's  second  son,  the 
notorious  Dom  Miguel,  fled  from  his  father's 
palace  and  threw  in  his  lot  with  the  insur- 
gents. For  a  moment  the  king  stood  Arm  and 
denounced  his  son's  proceedings.  But  the  re- 
action which  had  set  in  was  too  strong  to  bo 
resisted.  The  Cortes  was  clo.sed,  a  new  Ministry 
appointed,  and  n^tocracy  re-established  in  Por- 
tugal. The  re-establishment  of  autocracy  in 
Portugal  marked  the  commencement  of  a  series 
of  intrigues  in  which  this  country  [England]  was 
deeply  interested.  One  party  in  the  new  Gov- 
ernment, with  M.  de  Palmella  at  its  head,  was 
disposed  to  incline  to  moderate  measures  and  to 
listen  to  the  advice  which  it  received  from  the 
British  Mini.stry  and  from  the  British  Ambassa- 
dor, Sir  Edward  Thornton.  Another  party,  of 
which  M.  de  Subserra  was  the  representative, 
was  in  favour  of  an  intimate  union  with  France, 
and  ready  to  listen  to  the  contrary  counsels  of 
^I.  do  Neuville,  the  French  Minister  at  Lisbon. 
'M.  de  Palmella,  despairing  of  founding  a  settled 
form  of  government  amidst  the  disorders  which 
surrounded  him  on  every  side,  applied  to  the 
British  Ministry  for  troops  to  give  stability  to 
the  Administration.  The  demand  arrived  in 
London  in  July  1823.  .  .  .  The  demand  for 
troops  was  refused,  but  a  British  squadron  was 
sent  to  the  Tagus,  with  a  view  of  affording  the 
King  of  Portugal  the  moral  support  of  the 
British  nation  and  a  secure  asylum  in  the  event 
of  any  danger  to  his  person.  Many  months 
elapsed  before  the  King  of  Portugal  had  occasion 
to  avail  himself  of  the  possible  asylum  which 
was  thus  afforded  to  him.  .  .  .  The  evident  lean- 
ings of  M.  de  Palmella  towards  moderate  meas- 
ures, however,  alarmed  tlie  Portuguese  Absolu- 
tists. Ever  since  the  revolution  of  1833  Dom 
Miguel  had  held  the  command  of  the  army;  and, 
on  the  night  of  the  39th  of  April,  1824,  the 
prince  suddenly  ordered  the  arrest  of  the  leading 
personages  of  the  Government,  and,  under  the 
pretext  of  suppressing  an  alleged  conspiracy  of 
Freemasons,  called  on  the  army  to  liberate  their 
king,  and  to  complete  the  triumph  of  the  pre- 
vious year.  For  nine  days  the  king  was  a  mere 
puppet  in  the  hands  of  his  son,  and  Dom  Miguel 
was  virtually  master  of  Lisbon.  On  the  9th  of 
May  the  king  was  persuaded  by  the  foreign  min- 
isters in  his  capital  to  resume  his  authority ;  to 
retire  on  board  the  'Windsor  Castle,'  a  British 
man-of-war;  to  dismiss  Dom  !Miguel  from  his 
command,  and  to  order  his  attendance  upon  him. 
The  prince,  'stricken  with  a  sudden  fatuity,' 
obe  '!d  his  father's  commands,  and  was  prevailed 
upon  to  go  into  voluntary  exile.  The  revolution 
of  1834  terminated  with  his  departure,  and  Por- 
tugal again  enjoyed  comparative  tranquillity. " — 
8.  Walpole,  Hist,  of  Eng.  from  1815,  eh.  9  (v.  3). 

Also  in:  H.  M.  Stephens,  The  Story  of  Portu- 
gal, ch.  18.— See,  also,  Brazil:  A.D.  1808-1823. 

A.  D.  i832.— The  independence  of  Brazil 
proclaimed  and  established.  See  Brazil:  A,  D. 
1808-1822. 
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A.  D.  1824-1889.— Return  of  John  VI.  to 
Brazil.— Abdication  of  the  Portuguese  throne 
by  Dom  Pedro,  after  granting 'a  constitution. 
—Usurpation  of  Dom  Miguel.— Civil  war  and 
factious  conflicts.— Establishment  of  Parlia- 
mentary government,  and  Peace. — "At  the 
close  of  1824  the  king  returned  to  Brazil  to  spend 
Ids  lust  diiys  in  peace.  On  reaching  Rio  do 
Janeiro,  he  recognized  Dom  Pedro  n-s  Emi^eror  of 
Brazil,  and  on  the  6th  of  March,  1826,  John  VI. 
died  in  the  country  of  his  choice.  By  his  will, 
John  VI.  left  the  regency  of  Portugal  to  his 
daughter  Isabel  Maria,  to  the  disgust  of  Dom 
Miguel,  who  had  fully  expected  in  spite  of  his 
conduct  that  Portugal  would  he  in  some  manner 
bequ(fttthed  to  him,  and  that  Dom  Pedro  would 
be  saiisticd  with  the  government  of  Brazil.  The 
next  iwenty-flve  years  are  the  saddest  in  the 
whole  history  of  Portugal.  The  establishment 
of  the  system  of  i)arliamentary  government, 
which  now  exists,  was  a  long  and  difHcult  task. 
.  .  .  The  keynote  of  the  whole  series  of  disturb- 
ances is  to  be  foimd  in  the  pernicious  influence 
of  the  army.  .  .  .  The  army  was  disproportion- 
ately large  for  the  size  and  revenue  of  the  coun- 
try; there  was  no  foreign  or  colonial  war  to 
occupy  its  energies,  and  tlie  soldiers  would  not 
return  to  the  plough  nor  the  officers  retire  into 
private  life.  The  English  Cabinet  at  this  junc- 
ture determined  to  maintain  peace  and  order,  and 
in  1826,  a  division  of  5,000  men  was  sent  under 
the  command  of  Lieuteuant-General  Sir  William 
Clinton  to  garrison  the  chief  towns.  Tlie  acces- 
sion of  Pedro  IV.  to  the  throne  was  liailed  with 
joy  in  Por.uga'i,  thougli  looked  on  with  sus- 
picion in  Bnizil.  lie  justified  his  reputation  by 
drawing  up  a  charter,  containing  the  bases  for  a 
moderate  parliamentary  government  of  the  Eng- 
lish type,  vhich  he  sent  over  to  Portugal,  by 
the  English  diplomatist,  Lord  Stuart  de  Rothesav. 
Then  to  please  his  Brazilian  subjects,  he  abdi- 
cated the  throne  of  Portugal  in  favour  of  his 
daughter.  Donna  Maria  da  Gloria,  a  child  of 
seven  years  old,  on  condition  that  on  attaining  a 
suitable  age  she  should  marry  her  uncle,  ^om 
Miguel,  who  was  to  swear  to  observe  the  new 
constitution.  The  Charter  of  1826  was  thank- 
fully received  by  the  moderate  parliamentary- 
party;  Clinton's  division  was  withdrawn;  Pal- 
mella  remained  prime  minister;  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing year,  1837,  Dom  Pedro  destroyed  the 
effect  of  his  wise  measures  by  appointing  Dom 
Miguel  to  be  regent  of  Portugal  in  the  name  of 
the  little  queen.     Dom  Miguel  was  an  ambitious 

iirince,  who  believed  that  he  ought  to  be  king  of 
'ortugal;  ho  was  extremely  popular  with  the 
old  nobility,  the  clergy,  and  the  army,  with  all 
who  disliked  liberal  ideas,  and  with  the  beggars 
and  the  ijoor  who  were  under  the  influence  of 
the  mendicant  orders.  He  was  declared  Regent 
in  July,  183  ,■,  and  i.'i  May,  1828,  lie  summoned  a 
Cortes  of  the  ancient  type,  such  as  had  not  met 
since  1697,  which  under  the  presidency  of  the 
Bishop  of  Viscu  offered  him  the  throne  of  Por- 
tugal. He  accepted,  and  immediately  exiled  all 
the  leaders  of  the  parliamentary,  or,  as  it  is 
usually  culled,  the  Chartist,  party,  headed  by 
Palmclla,  Saldanha,  \Mlla  Flor,  and  Sampaio. 
They  naturally  fled  to  England,  where  the  young 
queen  was  stopping  ou  her  way  to  be  educated 
at  tlie  court  of  Vienna,  and  found  popular  opin- 
ion strongly  in  their  fi.vour.  But  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  and    his  Tory  Cabinet  refused  to 


cotmtenanco  or  assist  them.  .  .  .  Meanwldle  the 
reign  of  Dom  Miguel  had  bccon\e  a  Reign  of 
Terror;  arrests  and  executions  were  frequent; 
thousands  were  deported  to  Africa,  and  in  1830 
it  was  estimated  that  40,000  persons  were  in 
prison  for  political  offences.  He  ruled  in  abso- 
lute contempt  of  all  law,  and  at  different  times 
English,  French,  and  American  fleets  entered  the 
Tagus  to  demand  reparation  for  damage  done  to 
commerce,  or  for  the  illegal  arrest  of  foreigners. 
The  result  of  this  conduct  was  that  the  country 
was  hopelessly  ruined,  and  the  chartist  and 
radical  parties,  who  respectively  advocated  tlio 
Charter  of  1826  and  the  Constitution  of  1822, 
agreed  to  sink  their  differences,  and  to  oppose 
the  bigoted  tyrant.  .  .  .  Dom  Pedro,  who  liad 
devoicd  his  life  to  the  cause  of  parliamentary 
government,  resigned  his  crown  in  1831  [see 
Bkazii.:  a.  D.  1825-1865]  to  his  infant  son,  and 
left  Brazil  to  head  the  movement  for  his  daugli- 
ter's  cause.  ...  In  July,  1832,  the  ex-emperor 
with  an  army  of  7,500  men  arrived  at  Oporto, 
where  he  was  enthusiastically  welcomed,  and 
Dom  Miguel  then  laid  siege  to  the  city.  Eu- 
ropean opinion  was  divided  between  the  two 
parties;  partisans  of  freedom  and  of  constitu- 
tional government  called  the  Miguelites  'slaves  of 
a  tyrant,'  while  lovers  of  absolutism,  alluding  to 
the  loans  raised  by  the  ex-emperor,  used  to 
speak  of  the  'stock- jobbing  Pedroitcs.'  The 
siege  was  long  and  protracted. "  Tlie  Miguelites 
finally  sustained  several  lieavy  defeats,  both  on 
land  and  at  sea,  and  Lisbon  was  triumpliantly 
entered  by  the  Chartists  in  July,  1833.  "The 
year  1834  was  one  of  unbroken  success  for  the 
Chartists.  England  and  France  recognized 
Maria  da  Gloria  as  Queen  of  Portugal,  and  the 
ministry  of  Queen  Isabella  of  Spain,  knowing 
Dom  Miguel  to  lie  a  C  irlist,  sent  two  Spanish 
armies  under  Generals  Rodil  and  Serrano  to  the 
help  of  Dom  Pedro.  .  .  .  Finally  the  combined 
Spanish  and  Portuguese  armies  surrounded  tlie 
remnant  of  the  Miguelites  at  Evora  Monte,  and 
on  the  26th  of  May,  1834,  Dom  Miguel  sur- 
rendered. By  the  Convention  of  Evora  Monte, 
Dom  Miguel  abandoned  his  claim  to  the  throne 
of  Portugal,  and  in  consideration  of  a  pension  of 
£15,000  a  year  promised  never  again  to  set  foot 
in  the  kingdom.  .  .  .  Dom  Pedro,  who  had 
throughout  the  struggle  been  the  heart  and  soul 
of  his  daughter's  party,  had  thus  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  the  country  at  peace,  and  a  regular  parlia- 
mentary system  in  operation,  but  he  did  not  long 
survive,  for  on  the  24tli  of  September,  1834,  ho 
died  at  Queluz  near  Lisbon,  of  an  illness  brought 
on  by  his  great  labours  and  fatigues,  leaving  a 
name,  which  deserves  all  honour  from  Portu- 
guese and  Brazilians  alike.  Queen  Maria  da 
Gloria  was  only  fifteen,  when  she  thus  lost  the 
advantage  of  her  father's  wise  counsel  and 
steady  help,  yet  it  might  have  been  expected 
that  iier  reign  would  be  calm  and  prosperous. 
But  neither  the  queen,  the  nobility,  nor  the 
people,  understood  the  principles  of  parliamen- 
tary government.  .  .  .  The  wliole  i^ign  was  one 
of  violent  party  struggles,  for  they  hardly  de- 
serve to  be  called  civil  wars,  so  little  did  they 
involve,  whicli  present  a  striking  contrast  to  the 
peaceable  constitutional  government  that  at 
present  prevails.  ...  In  1852  the  Charter  was 
revised  to  suit  all  parties;  direct  voting,  one  of 
the  chief  claims  of  the  radicals,  was  allowed,  and 
the  era  of  civil  war  came  to  an  end.    Maria  da 
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Gloria  did  not  long  survive  this  peaceful  settle- 
ment, for  she  died  on  the  IStli  of  November, 
1853,  and  her  liusbnnd  the  King-Consort,  Ferdi- 
nand II  ,  assumed  the  regency  until  his  eldest 
son  Pedro  V.  sliould  come  of  age.  The  era  of 
peaceful  parliamentary  government,  which  suc- 
ceeded the  stormy  reign  of  JIuria  II.,  has  been 
one  of  material  prosperity  for  Portugal.  .  .  . 
Tlie  whole  country,  and  especially  the  city  of 
Lisbon,  was  during  this  reign,  on  account  of  tlie 
neglect  of  all  sanitary  precautions,  ravaged  by 
cholera  and  yellow  fever,  and  it  was  in  tlie  midst 
of  one  of  these  o\itbreaks,  on  the  11th  of  Novem- 
ber, 1861,  that  Pedro  V.,  who  had  refused  to 
leave  his  pestilence-stricken  capital,  died  of 
cholera,  and  was  followed  to  the  grave  by  two 
of  his  younger  brothers,  Dom  Ferdinand  and 
Dom  John.  At  the  time  of  Pedro's  death,  his 
next  brother  and  heir,  Dom  Luis,  was  travelling 
on  the  continent,  and  his  fatlier,  Ferdinand  II., 
who  long  survived  Queen  Maria  da  Gloria  .  .  . 
assumed  the  regency  until  his  return ;  soon  after 
which  King  Luis  married  Maria  Pia,  younger 
dauglitcr  of  Victor  Emmanuel,  king  of  Italy. 
.  .  .  The  reign  of  King  Luis  was  prosperous 
and  peaceful,  and  the  news  of  his  death  on  Octo- 
ber 9,  1889,  was  received  with  general  regret. 
.  .  .  Luis  I.  was  succeeded  on  the  throne  by  his 
elder  son,  Dom  Carlos,  or  Charles  I.,  a  young 
man  of  twenty-si.x,  who  married  in  1880,  the 
PrinceSi.'  Marie  Amelie  de  Bourbon,  the  eldest 
daughter  of  the  Comte  de  Paris.  His  accession 
was  immediately  followed  by  the  revolution  of  tlie 
15th  of  November,  1889,  in  Brazil,  by  wliich  his 
great  uncle,  Pedro  II.,  Emperor  of  Brazil,  was 
dethroned  and  a  republican  government  estab- 
lished in  that  country." — H.  M.  Stephens,  The 
Story  of  Portugal,  ch.  18. — See  Brazil:  A.  D. 
1889-1891. 

Also  m:  W.  Bollaert,  Wars  of  Succession  in 
Portugal  and  Spain,  v.  1. 

A.  D.  1884-1889.—  Territorial  claims  in 
Africa. — The  Berlin  Conference.  See  Africa  : 
A.  D.  1884-1891. 


AND     PORTUS 


PORTUS    AUGUSTI 
TRAJANI.    See  Obtia. 

PORTUS  C ALE.— The  ancient  name  of 
Oporto,  whence  came,  also,  the  name  of  Portu- 
gal.   See  Portuoai,:  Early  msTORy. 

PORTUS  ITIUS.—  The  port  on  the  French 
coast  from  which  Ca;sar  sailed  on  both  his  ex- 
peditions to  Britain.  Boulogne,  Ambleteuse, 
Witsand  and  Calais  have  all  contended  for  tlie 
honor  of  representing  it  in  modern  geograpliy ; 
but  the  serious  question  seems  to  be  between 
Boulogne  and  Witsand,  or  Wissant. — T.  Lewin, 
Invasion  of  Britain. 

Also  in;  G.  Long,  Decline  of  the  linnan  Re- 
public, v.  4,  app.  1. — Napoleon  III.,  Ilist.  of 
Ccesar,  bk.  3,  ch.  7. 

PORTUS  LEMANIS.— An  important  Ro- 
man port  in  Britain,  at  the  place  which  svill  pre- 
serves its  name  —  Lymne.  —  T.  Wright,  Celt, 
Rotmin  and  Saxon,  ch  5. 

PORTUS  MAGNUS.-- An  important  Ro- 
man port  in  Britain,  the  massive  walls  of  which 
are  still  seen  at  Porchester  (or  Portchester). — T. 
Wright,  Celt,  Rnnan  and  Saion,  ch.  5. 

POST.—  POSTAGE.—  POST-OFFICE.— 
"The  little  that  is  known  of  the  post-system  of 
the  [Roman]  empire  is  summed  up  in  a  few 
words  in  Becker's  'Handbuch,'  iii.  i.  304:  'The 
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institution  of  Augustus,  which  became  the  basis 
of  the  later  system  known  to  us  from  the  writ- 
ings of  tlie  .Jurists,  consisted  of  a  military  ser- 
vice which  forwarded  ofhcial  despatches  from 
station  to  station  by  couriers,  called  in  tlie  earlier 
imperial  period  speculatories.  (Liv.  xxxi.  24. ; 
Suet.  Calig.  44.;  Tac.  Hist.  ii.  73.)  Personal 
conveyance  was  confined  (as  in  the  time  of  the 
republic)  to  otilcials :  for  tliis  purpose  the  muta- 
tioucs  (posts)  and  mausiones  (night  quarters) 
were  assigned,  and  even  palatia  erected  at  the 
latter  for  the  use  of  governors  and  the  en.  ,.,ror 
himself.  Private  individuals  could  take  advan- 
tage of  these  state  posts  witliin  the  provinces  by 
a  special  license  (diploma)  of  the  governor,  and 
at  a  later  period  of  the  emperor  only.'  Under 
the  republic  senators  and  liigli  personages  could 
obtain  the  posts  for  their  private  use,  as  a  matter 
of  privilege. " — C.  !Merivaie,  Hist,  of  the  Romans 
under  the  Empire,  ch.  34  (».  4),  foot-note, — "Ac- 
cording to  Professor  Friedlilnder  in  his  interesting 
work,  '  Dnvatellungen  aus  der  Sittengeschichto 
Roms,'  greiit  progress  was  made  by  the  Romans, 
In  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries,  in  tlieir  method 
of  postal  communication.  Their  excellent  roads 
enabled  them  to  establish  rapid  mule  and  liorso 
posts  as  well  as  carts,  and  it  is  even  stated  that 
special  '  postal  ships  '  (Post  schiffe)  were  kept  iu 
readiness  at  tlie  principal  sea-ports.  These  ad- 
vanced postal  arrangements,  like  many  other 
traces  of  Roman  civilization,  survived  longest  in 
Gaul ;  but  even  there  the  barbarism  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  the  constant  wars  in  which  they  were 
engaged,  gradually  extinguished,  first  the  neces- 
sity, and  then,  as  a  natural  consequence,  the 
means  of  postal  communication,  until  we  find, 
at  a  much  later  period,  all  European  countries 
alike,  for  lack  of  any  organized  system,  making 
use  of  pilgrims,  friars,  pedlars,  and  others,  to 
convey  their  correspondence  from  one  place  to 
another.  The  first  attempt  of  any  importance, 
to  rescue  postal  communication  from  tlie  well- 
nigh  hopeless  condition  into  which  it  had  for 
centuries  fallen,  was  made  in  Germany  in  1380, 
by  the  order  of  Teutonic  Knights,  who  establislied 
properly  equipped  post-messengers  for  home  and 
international  service.  An  improvement  and  ex- 
tension of  this  plan  was  carried  out  by  Fr-mcis 
von  Thaxis  in  the  year  1516,  when  a  postn  i  lino 
from  Brussels  to  Vienna,  viii  Kreuznach,  was 
established.  It  is  true  that,  shortly  before  this, 
there  is  some  record  of  Louis  XI.  of  France  hav- 
ing started,  for  State  postal  purposes,  what  were 
termed  cavaliers  du  roy;  but  these  were  only 
allowed  to  be  used  for  private  purposes  by  privi- 
leged individuals,  part  of  whose  privilege,  by 
the  way,  consisted  In  paying  to  Louis  an  enor- 
mous fee.  It  is  to  Francis  von  Thaxis  that  must 
be  accorded  the  title  of  the  first  postal  reformer. 
So  eager  was  his  interest  in  the  work  he  had 
undertaken,  that,  in  order  to  gain  the  right  of 
territorial  transit  through  several  of  the  small 
states  of  Germany  where  his  plans  were  strongly 
opposed,  he  actually  agreed  for  a  time  to  carry 
the  people's  letters  free  of  charge,  an  instance  of 
generosity,  for  a  parallel  of  which  we  look  in 
vain  in  the  history  of  the  Post  Ottlce.  The  man- 
tle of  this  reformer  seems,  strangely  enough,  to 
have  fallen  in  turn  upon  many  of  his  descen- 
dants, who  not  only  in  Germany,  but  also  in  Spain, 
Austria,  Holland,  and  other  countries,  obtained 
concessions  for  carrying  on  the  useful  work 
started  by  Francis  von  Thaxis.     One  of   the 
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Thnxis  fnmily,  nt  n  later  date,  was  created  a 
prince  of  Oermnny,  and  took  the  name  of  Tliurm 
und  Taxis;  and  from  liiln  is  descended  tlie 
princely  Hue  bearing  that  name  which  flourishes  at 
the  present  day.  Another  member  of  the  family 
was  created  a  erandee  of  Spain,  and  has  tlie 
honor  of  being  imraortalized  by  Schiller  in  his 
'Don  Carlos.'  The  first  establishment  of  an 
organized  system  of  postal  communication  in 
England  is  wrapt  in  some  obscurity.  During 
the  reign  of  John  post-messengers  were,  for  tlie 
first  time,  employed  by  the  king ;  these  messen- 
gers were  called  nimcii;  and  in  the  time  of 
Henry  I.  these  nuncii  were  also  found  in  the  ser- 
vice of  some  of  the  barons.  In  Henry  III.'s 
reign  they  had  so  far  become  a  recognized  insti- 
tution of  the  State  that  they  were  clothed  in  the 
royal  livery.  Mr.  Lewins,  in  his  interesting 
work,  '  Her  JIajesty's  Mails,' states  that  several 
private  letters  are  still  ir.  existence,  dating  back 
as  far  as  the  reign  of  Edward  II.,  which  bear 
the  appearance  of  liaving  been  carried  by  the 
nuncii  of  tliat  period,  with  '  Haste,  post  haste  I ' 
written  across  tliem.  .  .  .  Edward  IV.,  towards 
the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  during  the  time 
that  he  was  engaged  in  war  with  Scotland,  had 
the  stations  for  |)ostal  relays  placed  within  a  few 
milc"  of  each  other  all  the  way  from  London  to 
the  royal  camp,  and  by  this  means  managed  to 
get  his  despatches  carried  nearly  a  hundred  miles 
a  day.  .  .  .  No  improvement  is  recorded  in  the 
postal  service  in  this  country  from  the  period 
last  referred  to  until  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. 
This  king,  we  are  told,  appointed  a  '  master  of 
the  posts,'  in  the  person  of  Sir  Brian  TuKe,  who 
really  seems  to  have  made  great  efforts  to  exer- 
cise a  proper  control  over  the  horse-posts,  and  to 
bring  some  sort  of  organization  to  bear  on  his 
department.  Poor  Tuke,  however,  was  not  re- 
warded with  much  success.  .  .  .  James  I.  estab- 
lished a  regular  post  for  inland  letters,  and 
Charles  I.,  recognizing,  no  doubt,  the  financial 
importance  of  the  Post  Oftice,  declared  it  in  1637, 
by  royal  proclamation,  to  be  State  property.  It 
was,  however,  during  the  Protectorate,  twenty 
years  later,  that  the  first  act  of  Parliament  relat- 
ing to  tlie  formation  of  a  State  Post  Ortice  was 
passed.  This  statute  was  entitled,  '  An  Act  for 
the  settling  of  the  postage  of  England,  Scotland, 
and  Ireland.'.  .  .  The  tirst  trace  which  can  be 
found  of  a  regular  tariff  of  postal  charges  is  in 
the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  and  even  regarded  by 
the  light  of  to-day  these  charges  cannot  be  held 
to  be  exorbitant;  for  example,  a  single  letter 
from  London,  for  any  distance  under  eighty 
miles,  was  charged  twopence;  fourpence  up  to 
one  hundred  and  forty  miles;  sixpence  for  any 
greater  distance  in  England,  and  eightpence  to 
all  parts  of  Scotland." — Postal  Communication, 
Pott  and  Present  {National  Rev. ;  copied  in  LitteU's 
Living  Age,  July  80,  1887). — "A  penny  post  was 
established  in  London,  in  1683,  two  years  before 
the  death  of  Charles  II.,  for  the  conveyance  of 
letters  and  parcels  within  the  City,  by  Robert 
Murray,  an  upholsterer  by  trade,  who,  like  a 
great  many  others,  was  dissatisfied  with  the 
Government,  which,  in  its  anxiety  to  provide  for 
the  postal  requirements  of  the  country,  had  en- 
tirely neglected  the  City  and  suburbs.  The  post, 
established  by  Murray  at  a  vast  expense,  was 
ultimately  handed  over  to  a  William  Docwray, 
whose  name  is  now  well  known  in  the  annals  of 
Post  OBice  history.     The  arrangements  of  the 


new  penny  post  were  simple,  and  certainly  liberal 
enough.  All  letters  or  parcels  not  exceeding  a 
pound  weight,  or  any  sum  of  money  not  exceed- 
ing £10  in  value,  or  parcel  not  worth  more  tlian 
i;iO,  could  be  conveyed  at  a  cost  of  one  penny; 
or  within  a  radius  of  ten  miles  from  a  given 
centre,  for  the  charge  of  twopence.  Several 
district  offices  were  opened  in  various  parts  of 
London,  and  receiving  houses  were  freely  estab- 
lished in  all  the  leading  thoroughfares.  .  .  .  The 
deliveries  in  the  City  were  from  six  to  eight 
daily,  while  from  three  to  four  were  found  suffi- 
cient to  supply  the  wants  of  the  suburbs.  The 
public  appreciated  and  supported  the  new  ven- 
ture, and  it  soon  became  a  great  commercial 
success,  useful  to  the  citizens,  and  profitable  to 
the  proprietor.  No  sooner,  however,  did  a 
knowledge  of  this  fact  reach  the  ears  of  those 
in  authority  over  the  General  Post  Office,  than 
the  Duke  of  York,  acting  under  instructions, 
and  by  virtue  of  the  settlement  made  to  him, 
objected  to  its  being  continued,  on  the  ground 
that  it  was  an  invasion  of  his  legal  rights.  .  .  . 
Tlie  authorities  .  .  .  applied  to  the  court  of 
King's  Bench,  wherein  it  was  decided  tliat  tlie 
new  or  so-called  penny  post  was  an  infraction  of 
the  privileges  of  the  authorities  of  the  General 
Post  Office,  and  the  royal  interest,  and  that  con- 
sequently it,  with  all  its  organization,  profits, 
and  advantages,  should  be  handed  over  to,  and 
remain  the  property  of,  the  royal  establishment. 
.  .  .  Post-paid  envelopes  were  in  use  in  Prance  in 
the  time  of  Louis  XIV.  Pelisson  states  that  they 
originated  in  1653  with  M.  de  Velayer,  who  es- 
tablished, under  royal  authority,  a  private  penny- 
post  in  Paris.  He  placed  boxes  at  the  corners  of 
the  principal  streets  to  receive  the  letters,  which 
were  obliged  to  be  enclosed  in  tl.ese  envelopes. 
They  were  suggested  to  the  Government  by  Mr. 
Charles  Whiting  in  1830,  and  the  eminent  pub- 
lisher, the  late  Mr.  Charles  Knigiit,  also  proposed 
stamped  covers  for  papers.  Dr.  "T.  E.  Gray,  of 
the  British  Sluseum,  claimed  the  credit  of  sug- 
gesting that  letters  should  be  prepaid  by  the  use 
of  stamps  as  early  as  1834." — W.  Tegg,  Posts  and 
Telegraphs,  pp.  21-33  and  100-101.— "On  the 
morning  of  the  10th  of  January,  1840,  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  Kingdom  rose  in  the  possession 
of  a  new  power  —  the  power  of  sending  by  tlie 
post  a  letter  not  weighing  more  than  half  an 
ounce  upon  the  prepayment  of  one  penny,  and 
this  witliout  any  regard  to  the  distance  which 
the  letter  had  to  travel.  .  .  .  To  the  sagacity  and 
the  perseverance  of  one  man,  the  author  of  this 
system,  the  high  praise  is  due,  not  so  much  that 
he  triumphed  over  the  petty  jealousies  and  self- 
ish fears  of  the  post-office  authorities,  but  that 
he  established  his  own  convictions  against  the 
doubts  of  some  of  the  ablest  and  most  conscien- 
tious leaders  of  public  opinion.  .  .  .  Mr.  Row- 
land Hill  in  1837  publisued  his  plan  of  a  cheap 
and  uniform  postage.  A  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons  was  appointed  in  1887,  which 
continued  its  inquiries  throughout  the  session  of 
1838,  and  arrived  at  the  conviction  that  '  the 
mode  recommended  of  charging  and  collecting 

fiostage,  in  a  pamphlet  published  by  Mr.  Row- 
and  Hill,'  was  feasible,  and  deserving  of  a  trial 
under  legislative  sanction.  .  .  .  Lord  Ashburton, 
althoughan  advocate  of  Post-office  Reform,  held 
that  the  reduction  to  a  penny  would  wholly  de- 
stroy the  revenue.  Lord  Lowther,  the  Post- 
master-General, thought  twopence  the  smallest 
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rate  that  would  cover  the  expenses.  Colonel 
Maberly,  tlie  secretary  to  the  post  oftlce,  consid- 
ered Mr.  Hill's  plan  a  most  preposterous  one,  and 
maintained  tliat  if  the  rates  wore  to  be  reduced 
to  a  penny,  the  revenue  would  not  recover  itself 
for  forty  or  fifty  years.  .  .  .  Public  opinion, 
however,  had  been  broiiglit  so  strongly  to  bear 
In  favour  of  a  penny  rate,  that  the  Cliancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  Mr.  Spring  Uice,  on  tlie  5tli  of 
July,  18H9,  proposed  a  resolution,  'that  it  is  ex- 
pedient to  reduce  the  postage  on  letters  to  one 
uniform  rate  of  a  penny  postage,  according  to  a 
certain  amount  of  weight  to  be  determined  — 
that  the  parliamentary  privilege  of  franliing 
sliould  be  abolished,  and  tliat  oraeial  franking  be 
strictly  limited  —  the  IIou.se  pledging  itseif  to 
make  good  any  deficiency  that  may  occur 'in  the 
revenue  from  such  reduction  of  tlio  postage. '  A 
Bill  was  accordingly  passed  to  this  effect  in  tlie 
House  of  Commons,  its  operation  being  limited 
In  its  duration  to  one  year,  and  the  Treasury  re- 
taining the  power  of  fixing  the  rates  at  first, 
although  the  ultimate  reduction  was  to  be  to  one 
penny.  This  experimental  measure  reduced  all 
rates  above  fourpence  to  tliat  sum,  leaving  those 
below  fourpence  unaltered.  With  this  compli- 
cation of  charge  the  experiment  could  not  have  a 
fair  trial,  and  accordingly  on  the  lOtli  of  Janu- 
ary, 1840,  the  uniform  half-ounce  rate  became  by 
order  of  the  Treasury  one  penny.  ...  In  1840 
the  number  of  letters  sent  through  the  post  had 
more  than  doubled,  and  the  legislature  had  little 
hesitation  in  making  tlie  Act  of  1839  permanent, 
instead  of  its  duration  being  limited  to  the  year 
which  would  expire  in  October.  A  stamped 
envelope,  printed  upon  a  peculiar  paper,  and 
bearing  an  elaborate  design,  was  originally 
chosen  as  the  mode  of  rendering  prepayment 
convenient  to  the  sender  of  a  letter.  A  simpler 
plan  soon  superseded  this  attempt  to  '■nlist  the 
Fine  Arts  in  a  plain  business  operunon.  The 
plan  of  prepaying  letters  by  affixing  a  stamp 
bearing  the  head  of  the  ruler  of  the  country, 
came  into  use  here  in  Jlay,  1840  [see,  also,  Eng- 
land: A.  D.  1840].  The  habit  of  prepayment 
by  postage  stamps  has  now  become  so  universal 
tliroughout  the  world,  tliat  in  1861  tlie  system 
was  established  in  eighty  different  countries  or 
colonies." — C.  Knight,  Popular  History  of  Eng- 
land, V.  8,  ch.  24. — Tlie  first  postal  system  in  the 
American  colonies  was  privately  established  in 
New  England  in  1676,  by  John  Heyward,  under 
authority  from  the  General  Court  of  the  colony 
of  Massachusetts.  "In  1083  the  government  of 
Penn  established  a  postal  system  for  the  Colony 
of  Pennsylvania.  In  1700  Col.  J.  Hamilton 
organized  'his  postal  establishment  for  British 
America '  including  all  the  English  colonies,  but 
soon  after  disposed  of  his  right  to  the  English 
crown.  In  1710  the  English  Parliament  estab- 
lished by  law  the  first  governmental  postal  sys- 
tem with  the  general  office  at  New  York,  which 
continued  until  in  1776  the  Continental  Congress 
adopted  and  set  in  action  the  postal  system  pro- 
posed by  Franklin,  who  wa3  appointed  the  first 
Postmaster  General.  The  first  law  of  the  Federal 
Congress  continued  this  system  in  operation  as 
sufilcient  for  the  public  wants,  but  the  postal 
service  was  not  finally  settled  until  the  act  of 
1793.  This  law  (1703)  fixed  a  tariff  which  with 
unimportant  changes  remained  in  force  until  the 
adoption  of  the  system  of  Uniform  Postage  in  the 
United  States.    Single,  double  and  triple  letters 


were  charged  8,  16  and  34  cents  respectively 
when  sent  to  other  counti-ies,  and  four  cents  plus 
the  internal  postage  when  arriving  from  foreign 
countries.  The  intcrnp'  'hostage  between  offices 
in  the  United  States  vv  6,  8,  10,  15,  17,  20.  23 
and  35  cents  for  dista'.R  s  of  30,  60,  100,  150, 
200,  250,  850,  or  400  miles  respectively  for  single 
letters,  and  double,  triple,  etc.,  this  for  double, 
triple,  etc.  letters.  \  single  letter  was  defined 
by  the  law  to  bo  a  single  sheet  or  piece  of  paper, 
a  double  letter,  two  slieets  or  pieces  of  paper, 
etc.  .  .  .  The  earliest  letters  which  we  have 
seen,  consist  of  single  sheets  of  paper  folded  and 
addressed  upon  the  sheet.  An  envelope  would 
have  subjected  them  to  double  postage. " — .1.  K. 
Tiffany,  History  of  the  P"  age  Stamj)s,  introd. — 
By  an  act  of  March  3,  18*5,  the  postage  rates  in 
the  United  States  were  reduced  to  two  —  namely, 
5  cents  for  300  miles  or  under,  and  10  cents  for 
longer  distances.  Six  years  later  (March  3,  1851) 
the  minimum  rate  for  half  an  ounce  became  3 
cents  (if  prepaid)  with  the  distance  covered  by  it 
extended  to  3,000  miles;  if  not  prepaid,  5  cents. 
For  distances  beyond  3,000  miles,  these  rates  were 
doubled.  In  1856  prepayment  was  made  com- 
pulsory ;  and  by  an  act  signed  March  3,  1863,  the 
3  cent  rate  for  half-ounce  letters  was  extended  to 
all  distances  In  the  United  States. — .1.  Rees, 
Footprints  of  a  Letter- Carrier,  p.  264. — In  1883 
the  rate  in  the  United  States  was  reduced  to  3 
cents  for  all  distances,  on  letters  not  exceeding 
half  an  ounce.  In  1885  the  weiglit  of  a  letter 
transmissible  for  3  cents  was  increased  to  one 
ounce.  The  use  of  postage  stamps  was  first  in- 
troduced in  tlie  United  States  under  an  act  of 
Congress  passed  in  March,  1847.  Stamped  en- 
velopes were  first  provided  in  1853.  The  first 
issue  of  postal  cards  was  on  the  1st  of  May,  1873, 
under  an  act  approved  June  8,  1873.  The  regis- 
try system  was  adopted  July  1,  1855.  Free  de- 
livery of  letters  in  the  larger  cities  was  first 
undertaken  on  the  1st  of  July  1863. — D.  M. 
Dickinson,  Progress  and  tlie  Post  {North  Am. 
Rev.,  Oct.,  1889). 

Also  in:  Annual  Report  of  tlie  Postmaster- 
General  of  the  U.  8.,  1893,  pp.  543-^58  (Descrip- 
tion of  all  Postage  Stampsand  Postal  Cards  issued). 

POSTAL  MONEY-ORDER  SYSTEM, 
The.— The  postal  money-order  system,  though 
said  to  be  older  In  practical  existence,  was  regu- 
larly instituted  and  organized  in  England,  in  its 
present  form,  in  1859.  It  was  a'lopted  in  the 
United  States  five  years  later,  goin;'  into  opera- 
tion in  November,  1864. — D.  M.  Dickinson,  Prog- 
ress and  the  Post  {North  Am.  Rev.,  Oct.,  1889). 

Ai.80  in:  Appleton's  Annual  Cyclopadia,\^T, 
p.  687. 

POSTAL  SAVINGS  BANKS.  —  Postal 
savings  banks  were  first  brought  into  operation 
in  England  in  1861.  ' '  One  shilling  is  the  smallest 
sum  that  can  be  deposited.  The  Government 
has,  however,  .  .  .  issued  blank  forms  with 
spaces  for  twelve  penny  postage-stamps,  and 
will  receive  one  of  these  forms  with  twelve 
stamps  affixed  as  a  deposit.  This  plan  was  sug- 
gested by  the  desire  to  encourage  habits  of  say- 
ing among  children,  and  by  the  success  of  penny 
banks  in  connection  with  schools  and  mechanics' 
institutes.  No  one  can  deposit  more  than  £30 
in  one  year,  or  have  to  his  credit  more  than  £150 
exclusive  of  interest.  When  the  principal  and 
interest  together  amount  to  £200,  interest  ceases 
until  the  amount  has  been  reduced  below  £300. 
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POTOSI. 


Intcrrst  lit  fwonnd  a  Imlf  permit  Is  pnld,  1)C- 
giiiiiiii);  the  tirst  of  the  month  following  the  (lp- 
pr)8lt  :iml  Htoppinj?  tlio  liiHl  of  the  month  lire- 
cedlng  the  williilriiwiil,  but  no  Interest  is  piiid  on 
any  sum  less  tlmn  a  pound  or  not  a  multiple  of 
a  )>oim(l.  The  interest  Is  aclded  to  the  principal 
on  the  81st  of  OeeemlKT  of  each  year.  .  .  .  The 
Ent'lish  colonies  .  .  .  have  established  postal 
savinRs-banks  of  a  similar  eharncter.  .  .  .  The 
(.'aniidian  system  .  .  .  went  into  operation  in 
IHOH.  .  .  .  Intluenred  by  the  success  of  the 
Knglish  system  of  postal  savings-banks,  the 
governments  on  the  Continent  of  Europe  have 
now  nearly  nil  made  similar  provisions  for  the 
investment  of  the  surplus  earnings  of  the  peo- 
ple. Th(!  Ttjdian  system  .  ,  .  went  Into  opera- 
tion February  2)»,  1876.  ...  In  France  the  pro- 
posal to  establish  postal  savings-banks  was 
frequently  discussed,  but  not  adopted  until 
March  18H1,  although  the  ordinary  savings-banks 
liad  for  several  years  been  allowed  to  use  the 
post-olllces  as  places  for  tlio  receipt  an<l  repay- 
ment of  <ieposits.  .  .  .  The  Austrian  jxiatal  sav- 
ings-banks were  first  opcuied  January  12,  IHS;!. 
.  .  .  The  Belgian  system  has  been  llHVf)]  in  suc- 
cessful operation  for  more  than  fifteen  years; 
that  of  the  Netherlands  was  established  some 
three  years  ago;  while  Sweden  has  just  followed 
her  neighbors,  Denmark  and  Norway,  in  estab- 
lishing similar  institutions.  In  1871  Postmaster- 
General  Creswel  recommendeil  the  establishment 
of  postal  savings  depositories  In  connection  with 
the  United  States  post-offlces,  and  two  years  later 
he  discussed  the  subject  very  fully  In  his  annual 
report.  Sc^veral  of  his  successors  have  renewed 
Ills  recommendation ; "  but  no  action  has  been 
taken  by  (Congress. — D.  B.  King,  Postal  fiivings- 
BttiikK  (Popular  Science  Monthlt/,  Dee.,  1885). 

POSTAL  TELEGRAPH,  The.  — "The 
States  of  the  continent  of  Europe  were  the  first 
to  appreciate  the  advantages  of  governmental 
control  of  the  telegraph.  .  .  .  From  the  begin- 
ning tliey  assumed  the  erection  and  management 
of  the  telegraph  lines.  It  may  be  said  that  in 
taking  control  of  the  telegraphs  the  monarchial 
governments  of  the  Old  World  were  actuated  as 
much  by  the  desire  to  use  them  for  the  main- 
tenance of  authority  as  by  the  advantages  which 
they  offered  for  the  service  of  the  people.  To  a 
certain  extent  this  la  doubtless  true,  but  It  Is 
none  the  less  true  that  the  people  have  reaped 
the  most  solid  benefits,  and  that  the  tendency 
has  been  rather  to  liberalize  government  than  to 
maintain  arbitrary  power.  .  .  .  The  greatest 
progress  and  the  best  management  have  alike 
been  shown  in  those  countries  wliere  the  forms 
of  goveniment  are  most  liberal,  as  in  Switzerland 
and  Belgium.  ...  In  Great  Britain  the  tele- 
graph was  at  first  controlled  by  private  parties. 
...  In  July,  1868,  an  act  was  passed  '  to  enable 
Her  Majesty's  Postmaster-General  to  acquire, 
work,  and  maintain  clcLtric  telegraphs.'  .  .  . 
The  rate  for  messages  was  fixed  throughout  the 
kingdom  at  one  shilling  for  twenty  words,  ex- 
cluding the  address  and  signature.  This  rate 
covered  delivery  within  one  mile  of  the  ofllce  of 
address,  or  within  its  postal  delivery."  The 
lines  of  the  existing  telegraph  companies  were 
purchased  on  terms  which  were  commonly  held 
to  be  exorbitaat,  and  Parliament,  changing  its 
original  intention,  conferred  on  the  post-olflce  de- 
partment a  monopoly  of  the  telegraphs.  Thus 
"the  British  postal  telegraph  was  from  the  first 


hanillcapped  by  an  enormous  Interest  charge, 
and  to  some  extent  by  the  odium  which  nlwavN 
attaches  to  a  legal  monopoly.  But  notwith- 
standing the  exorbitant  price  paid  for  the  tele- 
graph, the  Investment  has  not  proved  an  un- 
profitable one." — N.  P.  Ilill,  ^Speech  in  the  Senate 
of  the  U.  8.,  Jan.  14,  1884,  on  a  Hill  to  Kutablith 
Jhftitl  Telegraphu,  ("Speeches  and  Papers,"  pp. 
209-31. "i). 

POSTAL  UNION,  The.  — The  Postal 
Union,  which  now  embraces  most  of  the  civi- 
lized and  semi-civilized  countries  of  the  world, 
was  formed  originally  by  a  congress  of  dele- 
gates, Representing  the  principal  governments  of 
Europe,  and  tlie  United  States  of  America, 
which  assembled  at  Berne,  Switzerland,  in  Sep- 
tember, 1874.  A  treaty  was  concluded  at  that 
time,  which  established  uniform  rates  of  postage 
(25  centimes,  or  5  cents,  on  half-ounce  letters), 
between  the  countries  becoming  parties  to  It, 
and  opening  the  opportunity  for  other  states  to 
join  in  the  same  arrangement.  From  year  to 
vear  since,  the  Postal  Union  has  been  widened 
liy  the  accession  of  new  signatories  to  the  treaty, 
until  very  few  regions' of  the  globe  where  any 
postal  system  exists  lie  now  outside  of  It.  The 
late  accessions  to  the  Postal  Union  have  been 
North  Borneo,  the  German  East  African  Protec- 
torate, and  the  British  Australasian  Colonies,  in 
1891;  Natal  and  Bosnia-Herzegovina  in  1893;  the 
South  African  llepublic  (Transvaal)  In  1893.  By 
the  action  of  an  international  postal  congress, 
held  at  Vienna,  in  1801,  a  kind  of  international 
clearing-house  for  the  Postal  Union  was  estab- 
lished at  Berne,  Switzerland,  and  the  settlement 
of  accounts  between  Its  members  has  been 
greatly  facilitated  thereby. . 

POSTUMIAN  ROAD.— One  of  the  great 
roads  of  the  ancient  Romans.  It  led  from 
Genoa  to  Aqulleia,  by  way  of  Placentia,  Cre- 
mona and  Verona. — T.  Mommsen,  Hist,  of  Home, 
bk.  4,  ch.  11. 

POT  EST  AS.— The  civil  power  with  which  a 
Roman  magistrate  was  invested  was  technically 
termed  potestas.  —  W.  Ramsay,  Manual  of  Ilo- 
man  Antig.,  eh.  5. 

POTESTAS  TRIBUNITIA,  The.  — The 
powers  and  prerogatives  of  the  ancient  tribunl- 
tian  office,  without  the  office  itself,  being  con- 
ferred upon  Augustus  and  his  successors,  be- 
came the  most  important  element,  perhaps,  of 
the  finally  compacted  sovereignty  of  the  Roman 
emperors. —  C.  Merivale,  Eist.  of  the  Romans, 
eh.  30. 

POTID./EA,  Siege  of.— The  city  of  Potidnea, 
a  Corintliian  colony  founded  on  the  long  penin- 
sula of  Pallene  which  projects  from  the  Mace- 
donian coast,  but  which  had  become  subject  to 
Athens,  revolted  frm  the  latter  B.  C.  432,  and 
was  assisted  by  the  Corinthians.  This  was 
among  the  quarrels  which  led  up  to  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  War.  The  Athenians  reduced  the  city 
and  expelled  the  inliabitants  after  a  siege  of 
three  years. — Thucydides,  History,  bk.  1-2. — See, 
also,  Greece:  B.  C.  432;  and  Athens:  B.  C. 
430-429. 

POTOMAC,  Army  of  the  :  Its  creation  and 
its  campaigns.  E  United  States  op  Am.  : 
A.  D.  1861  (JtiLY- November);  1862 (March— 
May),  and  after. 

POTOSI,  The  Spanish  province  of.  —  Mod- 
ern Bolivia.  See  Aroentine  ItEFusLic :  A.  D. 
1580-1777. 
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P0TTAWAT0M1E8. 


PllJiTOHIUM. 


POTTAWATOMIES.    Sec  Ameiiican  An- 

ORKIINES:      AuiONyUIAN     PaMII.Y,     AND     OjIIl- 
■WA8. 

POUNDAGE.    Seo  Tunnaoe  and  Pound- 

A(IK. 

POWHATANS,  The.     Hco  Amebican  Ab- 

OKKIINKH:     I'oWirATAN   CoNFKDKUACY. 

POYNING'S  ACTS.  Sco  Ikkland:  A.  D. 
1404.  . 

fRiEFECTS.— PREFECTS.— PR  E- 
TS.  Hcc  Home:  B.  C.  31-A.  D.  14;  and 
pK/trrouiAN  Pii/1';kkc'T8. 

PRiEMUNIRE,  Statute  of.  Sco  England: 
A.  I).  i:t(M}- 1:193. 

PRiENESTE,  Sulla's  capture  of.  — Prn;- 
neste,  the  luicient  city  of  the  Liitius,  held  against 
Bulla,  in  tlie  first  civil  war,  by  young  Marius, 
was  surrendered  after  the  battle  at  the  Collino 
Gate  of  Komc.  Sulla  ordered  the  male  inhabi- 
tants to  bo  put  to  the  sword  and  gave  up  the 
town  to  his  soldiers  for  pillage. — W.  Iline,  Hist, 
of  Rome.  bk.  7,  ch.  10. 

PRiENOMEN.— NO  MEN.— COGNO- 
MEN.    See  Gens. 

PRiETOR.    See  Rome:  B.  C.  366. 

PRiETORIAN  GUARDS.  — PR/ETOR- 
lANS. — "The  eoinmander-in-chief  of  a  Uoman 
army  was  attended  by  a  select  detachment, 
which,  under  the  name  of  '  Cohors  Praetoria,' 
remained  closely  attached  to  his  person  in  the 
field,  ready  to  execute  his  orders,  and  to  guard 
him  from  any  sudden  attaclt.  .  .  .  Augustus, 
following  his  usual  line  of  policy,  retained  tlie 
ancient  name  of  '  Praetoriae  Cohortes,'  while  he 
entirely  cliangcd  their  character.  He  levied  in 
Etruria,  Umbria,  ancient  Latium,  and  the  old 
Colonies,  nine  or  ten  Cohorts,  consisting  of  a 
thousand  men  each,  on  whom  he  bestowed 
double  pay  and  superior  privileges.  These 
formed  a  permanent  corps,  who  acted  as  the 
Imperial  Life  Guards,  ready  to  ovoi'awe  the  Sen- 
ate, and  to  suppress  any  sudden  popular  com- 
motion."— W.  liamsay.  Manual  of  liomaiiAhtiq., 
ch.  12. — The  Pnetorian  Guard  had  been  quar- 
tered, during  the  reign  of  Augustus,  and  during 
the  early  years  of  tlie  reign  of  Tiberius,  in  small 
barracks  at  various  points  tliroughout  the  city, 
or  in  the  neighboring  towns.  Sejanus,  the  in- 
triguing favorite  of  Tiberius,  being  commander 
of  tlie  formidable  corps,  established  it  in  one 
great  permanent  camp,'  "  beyond  the  north-east- 
ern angle  of  the  city,  and  between  the  roads 
which  sprang  from  the  Viminal  and  CoUine 
gates."  This  was  done  A.  D.  23.— C.  Merivale, 
Ilist.  of  the  Romans,  ch.  45. —  See.  also,  Rome: 
A.  D.  14-37. 

A.  D.  41.— Their  elevation  of  Claudiuj  to 
the  throne.     See  Home:  A.  I).  41. 

A.  D.  193.— Murder  of  Pertinax  and  sale  of 
the  empire.     See  Rome  :  A.  I).  192-284. 

A.  D.  193. — Reconstitution  by  Severus. — 
Severus,  whose  first  act  on  reachmg  Rome  had 
been  to  disarm  and  disband  the  insolent  Guard 
which  murdered  Pertinax  and  sold  the  empire  to 
Julianus,  had  no  thought  of  dispensing  with  the 
institution.  There  was  soon  in  existence  a  now 
organization  of  Praetorians,  increased  to  four 
times  the  ancient  number  and  picked  from  all  the 
legions  of  the  frontiers. — E.  Gibbon,  Decline  and 
Fall  of  tlie  Roman  Empire,  ch.  5. 

A.  D.  238. — Murder  of  Batbinus  and  Pupie- 
nus.    See  Roue:  A.  D.  192-284. 


A.  D.  312.- Abolition  bv  Constantine.— "By 

tl:e  pru(l<iit  measures  of  I  Model  Ian,  lh<'  luimliers 
of  tlie  I'rietorians  were  inscnsitily  reduced,  tlieir 
privileges  abolished,  and  their  place  supplied  by 
two  faithful  legions  of  liiyricum,  wlio,  under 
the  new  titles  of  Jovians  and  llcrciiliaiiH,  were 
appointed  to  perform  tlie  service  of  the  imperial 
guards.  .  .  .  They  were  old  corps  Htalioiicd  nt 
Illyricum:  and,  according  to  tli<'  ancient  estab- 
lishment, they  each  consisted  of  0, ()()(( men.  They 
liad  ac(iuired"  much  nqiutation  by  tlie  use  of  the 
plumbatie,  or  darts  loaded  with  lead." — E.  Gib- 
bon, Decline  and  Full  of  the  Roman  Kinpirc,  eh. 
1.3,  irith  foot-note.  —  Restored  and  augmented  by 
Maxentius,  during  his  brief  reign,  the  Pra-tor- 
ians  were  finally  abolished  and  their  fortified 
camp  destroyed,  by  Constantine,  after  his  vic- 
tory in  the  civil  war  of  A.  D.  312. — Same,  ch.  14. 

PRiETORIAN    PRiEFECTS.— "As    tho 

government  degenerated  into  iiiililary  despotism, 
the  PruBtoriau  priefect,  wlio  in  his  origin  had 
been  a  simple  captain  of  the  guards,  was  placed 
not  only  iit  the  head  of  the  army,  but  of  tho 
finances,  and  even  of  the  law.  In  every  depart- 
ment of  administration  he  represented  tlie  per- 
son, and  exercised  the  authority,  of  the  emperor. 
The  first  [iriefect  who  eiijoye<l  and  abused  this 
immense  power  was  Plauiianiis,  the  favourite 
minister  of  Severus.  .  .  .  They  [the  Pnetorian 
pnefects]  were  deprived  by  (Jonstantine  of  all 
military  command  as  soon  as  tliey  had  ceased  to 
lead  into  tlie  field,  under  their  immediate  orders, 
the  fiowcr  of  the  Roman  troops;  and  at  length, 
by  a  singular  revolution,  the  captains  of  the 
guards  were  transformed  into  the  civil  magis- 
trates of  the  provinces.  According  to  tlie  plan 
of  government  instituted  by  Diocletian,  the  four 
princes  had  each  their  Pnetorian  pnefect;  and, 
after  the  monarchy  was  once  more;  united  in  tho 
person  of  Constantine,  ho  still  continued  to  cre- 
ate the  same  number  of  four  pncfccls,  and  in- 
trusted to  tlieir  care  the  same  j)rovinc(!s  which 
tiiey  already  adniinistered.  1.  Tlie  Pnefect  of  ' 
the  East  stretched  his  ample  jurisdiction"  from 
tho  Nile  to  tho  Pliasis  and  from  Thriice  to 
Persia.  "2.  The  important  provinces  of  Pan- 
nonia,  Dacia,  ^Macedonia,  and  Greece,  acknowl- 
edged the  authority  of  the  Priefect  of  Illyricum. 
3.  Tho  power  of  the  Pnefect  of  Italy  "  extended 
to  the  Danube,  and  over  the  islands  of  tlio 
Jleditcrranean  and  part  of  Africa.  "4.  Tho 
Priofect  of  the  Gauls  comprehrnded  under  that 
plural  denomination  the  kindred  provinces  of 
Britain  and  Spain,  and  ...  to  the  foot  of  Jlount 
Atlas.  .  .  .  Rome  and  Constantinople  were  alone 
excepted  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Prajtorian 
projfocts.  ...  A  jierfect  equality  was  estab- 
lished between  the  dignity  of  the  two  municipal, 
and  that  of  the  four  Pnetorian  pncfects." — 
E.  Gibbon,  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Em- 
pire, ch.  5  and  17. — See,  also,  Rome:  B.  C.  81- 
A.  D.  14. 

PR./ETORIUM,  The.— "In  the  very  early 
days  of  Rome,  before  even  Consuls  had  a  being, 
the  two  (^liief  magistrates  of  the  republic  bore 
the  title  of  Praetors.  Some  remembrance  of  this 
fact  lingering  in  the  speech  of  the  people  gave 
always  to  the  term  Praetorium  (the  Praetor's 
house)  a  peculiar  majesty,  and  caused  it  to  be 
used  as  the  equivalent  of  palace.  So  in  the  well- 
known  passages  of  the  New  Testament,  the 
palace  of  Pilate  the  Governor  at  Jerusalem,  of 
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PRiETOIlIUM. 


PltESIDLNT. 


Herod  fhn  KlnR  nt  CawKirra,  of  Noro  tlic  Em- 

ixTor  nt  Koiiw,  iirc  iill  cMvil  l\w.  I'riicloriuiii. 
'Voin  tlic  imliico  till'  troops  wlio  Hiirroiiiulcil  tlio 
ix'iwiii  of  tlir  Ktii|«'ror  tmik  tlicir  well  known 
iiiiiiii',  'llic  I'nicloriiin  Oimnl.'"— T.  Ilodgkiii, 
Jiali/iiiiil /ler  liir,iilrr»,lik.  I,  rh.  3  (r.  1). 

PRAGA,  Battle  of  (J83X).  Hco  Poland: 
A.  I).  iH;io-iH,'ta. 

PRAGMATIC    SANCTION.  — "No   two 

words  roiivcy  less  diHllnct  mciining  to  English 
runt  tliiin  tlio.xc  wliicli  form  tliis  titlo:  nor  itro  wc 
nt  all  jircimri'il  to  furnish  ivn  (Miuivitlcnt.  IVr- 
hiips  'II  well  coMsidi'rcd  Ordiniinro '  iniiy  in  mnw 
dogrce  represent  tliem:  1.  e.  ivn  Ordinimee  wliieli 
liiis  been  fully  discussed  by  men  priietised  in 
8l:i'i  Airnirs.  But  wc  iiro  very  fur  from  eitlier 
rcronunendin^  or  heinjr  siitislk'd  with  such  a 
gubstitutf.  The  title  wa  iscd  in  tlic  Lower  ftho 
Hv/.antiiii'l  Eini)ire,  and  l)ucangond  v.  describes 
'  J'raf?matieum  Hescriptum  sen  PrnKmaticaSanc- 
tlo'tobe  that  which  'ad  hibitll  diligentc  causn; 
copnitione,  ex  omnium  Procerum  consensu  in 
moduni  sententiie  lecto,  a  Principe  conceditur.'  " 
E.  Smedley,  //i«/.  of  fiance,  pt.  1,  e/t.  15,  foot- 
vote. — "Pragmatic  Sanction  being,  in  the  Im- 
perial Chancery  and  some  others,  the  received 
title  for  Ordinances  of  a  very  irrevocable  nature, 
■which  a  sovereign  makes,  m  affairs  that  belong 
wholly  to  himself,  or  what  he  reckons  his  own 
rights."— T.  Carlyle,  Ilist.  of  FretVk  11.,  bk.  5, 
ch.  2. — "This  word  [prngmatic]  is  derived  from 
the  Greek  ' pragma,  which  means 'a  rule.'"- 
E.  do  Bonnechose,  ITist.  of  J<yance,  v.  1,  epoch  2, 
bh.  1,  ch.  5,  foot-note. — The  following  are  tlic 
more  noted  ordinances  which  have  borno  this 
name : 

A.  D.  1220  and  1232. —  Of  the  Emperor 
Frederick  II.     See  Gkhmany:  A.  D.  13r)0-1273. 

A.  D.  1268  (?).— Of  St.  Louts.  See  Fhan(;e: 
A.  1).  1268. 

A.  D.  1438.— Of  Charles  VII.  of  France,  and 
its  abrogation.  Sec  France  :  A.  D.  1438 ;  and 
I5iri-i.-)i«, 

A.  D.  1547.— Of  *''*  Emperor  Charles  V.  for 
the  Netherlands.  See  Netheiilandb:  A.  U. 
1547. 

A.  D.  1718.— Of  the  Emperor  Charles  VI. 
See  Austria;   A.   D.  1718-1788;  and  1740  (Oc- 

TOnEK). 

♦ 

PRAGUE  :  A.  D.  1348-1409.— The  Univer- 
sity and  the  German  secession.  See  Educ  - 
TioN,  Medieval:  Oek.\iant;  and  Bohemia: 
A.  D.  140.5-1415. 

A.  D.  1620.— Battle  of  the  White  Mountain. 
— Abandonment  of  crown  and  capital  by  Fred- 
erick.    SeeGEHMANY:  A.  I).   1020. 

A.  D.  1631.- Occupied  and  plundered  by  the 
Saxons.    Sec  Geumany:  A.  1).  1031-1032. 

A.  D.  1648.—  Surprise  and  capture  of  the 
Kleinsite  by  the  Swedes.—  Siege  of  the  older 
part  of  the  city.— The  end  of  the  Thirty  Years 
War.    SceGEKMANY:  A.  D.  1640-1648. 

A.  D.  1741.— Taken  by  the  French,  Saxons 
and  Bavarians.  See  Austuia:  A.  D.  1741 
(AuorsT — Novemheu). 

_A.  D.  1742.— The  French  blockaded  in  the 
city.— Retreat  of  Belleisle.  See  Adbtuia: 
A.  D.  1742(,IiiNE  — Deoemueh). 

A.  D.  1744.— Won  and  lost  by  Frederick  the 
Great.  See  Austria:  A.  D.  1743-1744;  and 
1744-1745. 


A.  D.  1757.- Battle.— Prussian  victorr.- 
Siege.—  Relief  by  Count  Daun.  See  (Jku- 
■many:  a.  I).  1757  (Ai'iiii,  — .Ii'nk). 

A.  D.  1848.—  Bombardment  by  the  Auatri- 
ans.     See  At'HTiiiA:  A.  I).  1848-1840. 


PRAGUE,   Congress    of.      Sec    Germany: 

A.  1).  I«1!I(.May— Ai(irsT). 

PRAGUE,  Treaty  of  (1634).     See  Oeumany: 

A.   I).    1034-lOim Treaty    of   (1866).      See 

Gkhmany:  A.  1).  1HH6. 

PRAGUERIE.— The  commotions  produced 
by  .lohn  lluss,  at  Prague,  in  the  beginning  of 
the  15th  century,  gave  the  name  Praguerie,  at 
that  period,  to  all  sorts  of  popular  disturbances. 

PRAIRIAL,  The  month.  See  Kuance: 
A.  I).  1703  (OcTouEii)  The  new  heithmcan 
calendar. 

PRAIRIAL  FIRST,  The  insurrection  of. 
See  France:  \.  I).  1705  (Aimui.). 

PRAIRIA  TWENTY-SECOND,  Law 
of  the.    See  France:  A.  1).  1704  (June— July). 

PRAIRIE  GROVE,  Battle  of.  Sec  United 
States  of  Am.  :  A.  D.  1802  (Seitemrer— De- 
CEMiiKR:  Missouri — Arkansas). 

PRAKRITA.     See  Sanskrit. 

PRATO,  The  horrible  sack  of  (1512).  See 
Florence:  A.  1).  1503-1560. 

PRECIANI,  The.  See  Aqcitaink:  The 
Ancient  Triiies. 

PRECIEUSES.    See  Ramrouillet,  H6tbi. 

DE. 

PRECIOUS  METALS,  Production  of.  See 
Money  AND  Banking:  16-17tu  Centuries,  and 
1848-1803.  ,      ^ 

PREFECTS.— PRE  FETS.— PR  DE- 
FECTS.    See  Home:   B.C.  31-A.  D.  14;   and 

PKiKTOHIAN  PR/KFECTS. 

PREMIER.— PRIME   MINISTER.      See 

Caiiinet,  The  Enolibii. 

PREMISLAUS,  King  of  Poland,  A.  D. 
1289-1206. 

PREMONSTRATENSIAN    ORDER.— 

This  was  the  most  important  branch  of  the  liegu- 
lar  Canons  of  St.  Augustine,  founded  by  St. 
Norbert,  a  German  nobleman,  who  died  in  1134. 
It  took  its  name  from  Pre-montre,  in  Picardy, 
where  the  first  house  was  established.  E.  L. 
Cutts,  Scenes  and  Characters  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
eh.  3. 

Also  in:  J.  Alzog,  Manual  of  Univ.  Church 
Hist.,  sect.  243  (p.  2). — See  Austin  C.vnonb. 

PRESBURG,  OR  PRESSBURG,  Peace  of 
(1805).     See  Germany:  A.  D.  1805-1806. 


PRESBYTERIANS,  English,  in  the  Civil 
War.  See  England:  A.  D.  1643  (July),  and 
(July— Sei'temrer);  1646  (March);  1647  (April 

—  August);  (August  —  December);    1048 

At  the  Restoration.  Sec  England  :  A.  D.  1658 
-1000:  1061;  and  1003-1665. 

In  Colonial  Massachusetts.  See  MAsaA- 
ciiuhetts:  A.  D.  1646-1651. 

Scotch-Irish.    See  Scotcii-Iribh. 

Scottish.    See  Church  op  Scotland. 


PRESCOTT,  Colonel  William,  and  the 
battle  of  Bunker  Hill.  See  United  States  op 
Am.  :  A.  T>.  1775  (June). 

PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES  OF  AMERICA.— "The  executive 
power  shall  be  vested  in  a  President  of  the  United 
States  of  America.     He  shall  hold  his  office  dur- 
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PRESIDENT. 


PRESTEU  JOHN. 


tng  the  term  of  four  years,  and,  together  with 
the  Vico-Prpsidcnt,  chosen  for  the  same  term,  ho 
elected  ns  follows:  Each  State  shall  appoint,  In 
such  manner  as  the  leBlslatiirc  thereof  miiy 
direct,  a  number  of  electors,  ei|Uiil  to  the  whole 
number  of  Henatorsand  Uepresentatives  to  which 
the  State  may  be  entitled  In  the  (.'ouRress  [and 
these  electors,  meeting  In  their  respective  States, 
shall  vote  for  Preshient  and  VIce-I'resI  lent, 
transmittinf?  certllled  lists  of  their  votes  to  the 
President  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States, 
who  shall  count  them  In  the  presence  of  the  two 
Houses  of  Congress;  and  if  no  person  is  elected 
President  by  a  majority  of  all  I  lie  votes  cast, 
then  the  House  of  Hcpreseutiillves  shall  elect  a 
President  from  the  three  persons  who  received 
the  highest  nuniljcrs  of  the  votes  cast  by  the 
electors,  the  representation  from  each  State  hav- 
ing one  vole  In  such  election].  .  .  .  No  person 
except  a  natural  born  citizen,  or  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States  at  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  this 
Constitution,  shall  be  ellgil)le  to  the  olllce  of 
President;  neither  shall  any  person  be  eligible 
to  that  ofllcc  who  sliall  nof  nave  attained  to  the 
age  of  thirty-tlve  years,  and  been  fourteen  years 
a  resident  within  the  United  States.  .  .  .  The 
President  shall  be  Conunan<ler-ln-Chlef  of  the 
Army  and  Navy  of  the  United  States,  and  of  the 
militia  of  the  several  States,  when  called  into  the 
actual  service  of  the  United  States ;  he  may  re- 
quire the  opinion,  in  writing,  of  the  principal 
officer  in  each  of  the  executive  departments,  upon 
any  subject  relating  to  the  duties  of  their  respec- 
tive oftices,  and  he  shall  have  power  to  grant  re- 
prieves and  pardons  for  ofTences  against  the 
United  States,  except  in  cases  of  impeachment. 
lie  shall  have  power,  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate,  to  make  treaties,  provided 
two  thirds  of  the  Senators  present  concur ;  and 
he  shall  nominate,  and  by  and  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate,  shall  appoint  ambas- 
sadors, other  public  ministers  and  consuls, 
judges  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  all  other  offi- 
cers of  the  United  States  whos^  appointments 
are  not  herein  otlicrwise  provided  for,  and  which 
shall  be  established  by  law ;  but  the  Congress 
may  by  law  vest  the  appointment  of  such  inferior 
officers  as  they  think  proper  in  the  President 
olone,  in  the  courts  of  la  w ,  or  in  the  heads  of  depart- 
ments. The  President  shall  have  power  to  fill 
up  all  vacancies  that  may  happen  during  the 
recess  of  the  Senate,  by  granting  commissions 
which  shall  expire  at  the  end  of  their  next  ses- 
sion, lie  shall  from  time  to  time  give  to  the 
Congress  infonnation  of  the  state  of  the  Union, 
and  recommend  to  their  consideration  such  meas- 
ures as  he  shall  judge  necessary  and  expedient; 
ho  may,  on  extraordinary  occasions,  convene  both 
houses,  or  either  of  them,  and  in  case  of  disagree- 
ment between  them,  with  respect  to  the  time  of 
adjournment,  he  may  adjourn  tliem  to  such  time 
as  he  shall  think  proper;  he  shall  receive  ambas- 
sadors and  other  public  ministers;  he  shall  take 
core  that  the  laws  bo  faithfully  executed,  and 
shall  commisbion  all  the  officers  of  the  United 
States.  The  President,  Vice-President,  and  all 
civil  officers  of  the  United  States,  shall  be  re- 
moved from  office  on  impeachment  for,  and  con- 
viction of,  treason,  bribery,  or  other  high  crimes 
and  misdemeanors." — Constitution  of  the  U.  S., 
art.  2,  and  art.  13  of  amendments. — The  provi- 
sions of  the  Constitution  reganliiiL;  the  Presiden- 
tial succession,  in  case  of  the  dunUi  or  resignation 


of  both  President  and  Vice-President,  arc:  'In 
case  of  the  ri'inoval  of  the  President  from  office, 
or  of  his  death,  resignation,  or  inability  to  dis- 
charge tlie  nowers  and  duties  of  the  said  office, 
the  same  shall  devolve  on  the  Vice  President, 
and  the  Congress  mav  by  law  provide  for  Iho 
case  of  removal,  death,  resignation,  or  inability 
both  of  the  President  and  Vlie- President,  declar- 
ing wliat  officer  shall  then  act  as  President,  and 
such  olllcer  shall  act  accordingly  until  the  dis- 
ability  be  removed  or  a  President  shall  bo 
elected.'  (Article  II,  Section  0.)  In  purhuaiK'O 
of  the  power  thus  granted  to  it  in  the  last  half 
of  this  section,  Congiess  In  1702  passed  an  act 
declaring  that  in  cum:  of  tlie  death,  resignation, 
etc.,  of  both  the  President  and  Vice-President, 
the  succession  should  be  tirst  to  the  President  of 
tlio  Senate  and  then  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House. 
This  order  was  changed  by  the  :  A  of  18H0, 
whicli  provided  that  the  succession  to  the  presi- 
dency should  be  as  follows:  1.  President.  2. 
Vice-President.  3.  Secretary  of  Slate.  4.  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury.  5.  Secretary  of  War. 
6.  Attorney  General.  7.  Postmaster  General. 
8.  Set^retary  of  the  Navy.  0.  Secretary  of  the 
interior.  In  all  eases  the  remainder  of  the  four- 
years'  term  shall  be  served  out.  This  act  also 
regulated  the  counting  of  the  votes  of  the  electors 
by  Congress,  and  the  deternunallon  of  who  were 
legally  chosen  electors. — Statutes  of  the  U.  S. 
passed  at  \st  8ess.  of  49</t  Cong.,  p.  1. 

Also  IN:  E.  Stanwood,  Hist,  of  PreMdential 
Elections,  eh.  27.— J.  Story,  Commentaries  on  the 
Const,  of  the  U.  8.,  bk.  3,  eh.  36-37  (c.  3).  — ?"/(« 
Federalist,  not.  60-70. — J.  Bryce,  The  Am.  Com- 
monireallh.  eh.  5-8  (».  1). 

PRESIDIO.    Sec  Texas:  A.  D.  1810-1835 

PRESS,  The.     See  Puintincv. 

PRESSBURG,  OR  PRESBURG,  Treaty 
of  (1805).    See  Germany:  A.  D.  1805-1306. 

PRESS-GANG.  See  United  States  of 
Am.  :  A.  D.  1812. 

PRESTER  JOHN,  The  Kingdom  of.— 
"About  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  century 
stories  began  to  be  circulated  in  Euroi)e  as  to  a 
Christian  nation  of  north-eastern  Asia,  whoso 
sovereign  was  at  the  same  time  king  and  priest, 
and  was  known  by  the  name  of  Prester  John. 
Amid  the  mass  of  fables  with  which  the  subject 
is  encumbered,  it  would  seem  to  be  certain  that, 
in  the  very  beginning  of  tlie  century,  the  Khan 
of  the  Kerait,  a  tribe  whose  chief  seat  was  at 
Karakorum,  between  Lake  Baikal  and  the  north- 
ern frontier  of  China,  was  converted  to  Nestorian 
Christianity  —  it  is  said,  through  tho  appearance 
of  a  saint  to  him  wlien  he  had  lost  his  way  in 
hunting.  By  means  of  conversation  with  Chris- 
tian merchants,  he  acquired  some  elementary 
knowledge  of  tlie  faith,  and,  on  the  application 
of  Ebed-Jesu,  metropolitan  of  3Iaru,  to  the  Nes- 
torian patriarch  Gregory,  clergy  were  sent,  who 
baptized  the  king  and  his  subjects,  to  the  number 
of  200,000.  Ebed-Jesu  consulted  the  patriarch 
how  the  fasts  were  to  be  kept,  since  the  country- 
did  not  afford  any  corn,  or  anytliing  but  flesh 
and  milk ;  and  the  answer  was,  that,  if  no  other 
Lenten  provisions  were  to  be  had,  milk  should 
be  the  only  diet  for  seasons  of  abstinence.  Tho 
earliest  western  notice  of  this  nation  is  given  by 
Otho  of  Frcising,  from  tho  relation  of  an  Ar- 
menian bishop  who  visited  the  court  of  pope 
Eugenius  III.  This  report  is  largely  tinctured 
with  fable,  and  deduces  the  Tartar  chief's  descent 
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from  tlic  Mnixi  who  visited  tlie  Siiviour  in  His 
criKllc.  Tt  would  seem  tliiit  tlic  N'cstorinns  of 
Byria.  for  tlie  siilse  of  vying  witli  the  lioasts  of 
till'  liiitins,  (lL'lij,'likil  in  inventing  tales  us  to  tlic 
■wealth,  the  splendour,  and  the  happiness  of  their 
convert's  kingdom;  and  to  them  is  probably  to 
be  ascribed  an  e\travagantly  ilbsurd  letter,  in 
■whieh  Prcster  .lulni  s  made  to  dilate  on  the 
greatness  and  tlie  rielii  s  of  his  dominions,  the 
maunifleenee  of  his  state  and  the  beauty  of  his 
wives,  and  to  offer  the  Uyzantine  emperor, 
jlamiel,  if  he  lie  of  the  true  "faith,  the  odice  of 
lord  cliamberlain  in  tlie  court  of  Karakorum. 
In  1177  Alexander  HI.  was  iniluceei  by  reports 
which  a  physician  named  Pliilip  had  brought 
back  from  Tartary,  as  to  Prester  John's  desire  to 
be  received  into  communion  with  the  pope,  to 
adilress  a  letter  to  tlie  king,  recommending  Philip 
as  a  religious  instructor.  But  nothing  is  known 
as  to  the  result  of  this;  and  in  120'i  tlic  KeraVt 
kingdom  was  overthrown  by  the  Tartar  con- 
queror Genghis  Ivlian.  In  explanation  of  tlie 
story  as  to  the  union  of  iiriestliood  with  royalty 
in  Pre>  t  John,  many  theories  have  been  pro- 
po.sed,  o.  which  two  may  be  mentioned  here: 
that  it  arose  out  of  the  fact  of  a  Nestorian  priest's 
having  got  possession  of  the  kingdom  on  tlic 
death  of  a  khan;  or  that,  the  Tartar  prince's 
title  being  compounded  of  the  Chinese  'wang' 
(king)  and  tlic  Mongol  'khan,'  the  first  of  these 
wonls  was  confounded  by  the  Nestorians  of  Syria 
witli  thu  name  John,  and  the  second  with  'colien ' 
(a  priest).  .  .  .  The  identification  of  Prester 
John's  kingdom  with  Abyssinia  was  a  mistake  of 
Portuguese  explorers  some  centuries  later. " — J.  C. 
Robertson,  JIM.  of  tlie  Ch.  Church,  bk.  6,  ch. 
11,  tn'thfoot-iu/te  {v.  5). 

Also  in:  Col.  H.  Yule,  JSTote  to  '  The  Book  of 
Marco  Polo,'  v.  1,  pp.  204-209. 

PRESTON,  Battle  of  (1648).  See  Eng- 
land: A.  I).  1048  (Ai'Rii. — August) Battle 

of  (1715).    Sec  Scotland:  A.  D.  1715. 

PRESTON  PANS,  Battle  of  (1745).  See 
Scotland:  A.  I).  1745-1740. 

PRESTONBURG,  Battle  of.  See  United 
Statks  of  Am.  :  A.  I).  1803  (January  —  Fkh- 
KUAuv :  Kentucky— Tennessee). 

PRETAXATION.  See  Germany:  A.  D. 
112.5-11,52. 

PRETENDERS,  The  Stuart.  See  Jacob- 
ites. 

PRICE'S   RAID.    See   United  States  o 
Am.:  a.  D.   1864  (March — October:  Arka 
8A8 — ■Missouri). 

PRIDE'S  PURGE.  See  England:  A.  D. 
1648  (NovEMnKU — December). 

PRIEST'S  LANE,  The.  See  Germany: 
A.  I).  1031-1632. 

PRIM,  General,  Assassination  of.  Sec 
Spain:  A.  D.  1800-187!!. 

PR  I  MATES.- METROPOLITANS. 
—PATRIARCHS.—  In  the  early  organization 
of  tlie  Christian  Cliurch.  the  bishops  of  every 
province  found  it  necessary  "to  make  one  of 
themselves  superior  to  all  the  rest,  and  invest 
him  with  certain  powers  and  privileges  for  the 
good  of  the  whole,  whom  they  therefore  named 
their  primate,  or  metropolitan,  that  is,  the  prin- 
cipal bishop  of  the  province.  .  .  .  Next  in  order 
to  the  metropolitans  or  primates  were  the  pa- 
triarciis;  or,  as  they  were  at  first  called,  arcli- 
bishojis  and  exarchs  of  the  diocese.  For  though 
now  an  archbishop  and  a  metropolitan  be  gen- 


erally taken  for  the  same,  to  wit,  the  primate  of 
a  single  province;  yet  anciently  the  name  arch- 
bishop was  a  more  extensive  title,  and  scarce 
given  to  any  but  those  whose  jurisdiction  ex- 
tended over  a  whole  imperial  iliocese,  as  the 
bishop  of  Home,  Alexandria,  Antioch,  &c." — J. 
Bingham,  Antiq.  of  the  Christ.  Ch.,  bk.  2,  eh. 
16-17  (ji.  1).  —  See,  also,  Christianity:  A.  D. 
312-337. 

PRIME  MINISTER,  The  English.  See 
Cahinict,  The  Englimh. 

PRINCE,  Origin  of  the  title.  See  Pkin- 
ceps  Senatus. 

PRINCE  EDWARD  ISLAND.— "  Prince 
Edward's  Island,  the  smallest  province  of  tlio 
Dominion  [of  Canada],  originally  called  St. 
John's  Island,  until  1770  formed  part  of  Nova 
Scotia.  The  first  Governor  was  Walter  Patter- 
son. .  .  .  The  first  assembly  met  in  1773."  lu 
1873  Prince  Edward  Island  consented  to  be  re- 
ceived into  the  Confederation  of  the  Dominion  of 
Canada  —  the  latest  of  the  provinces  to  accede 
to  the  Union,  except  Newfoundland,  which  still 
(1894)  remains  outside. — J.  E.  C.  Munro,  The 
Constitution  of  Canada,  ch.  8. — See,  also,  Can- 
ada: A,  D.  1867;  and  1809-1873. 

PRINCE  OF  THE  CAPTIVITY.  See 
Jews:  A.  D.  200-400. 

PRINCE  OF  WALES.  Sec  Wales, 
Prince  op. 

PRINCEPS  SENATUS.— "As  the  title  of 
iniperator  conferred  the  highest  military  rank 
upon  Augustus  and  his  successors,  so  did  that  of 
princeps  senatus,  or  princeps  (as  it  came  to  be 
expressed  hy  an  easy  but  material  abridgment), 
convey  tlie  idea  of  the  highcbt  civil  preeminence 
consistent  with  the  forms  of  the  old  constitution. 
In  ancient  times  this  title  had  been  appropriated 
to  the  first  in  succession  of  living  censorii,  men 
who  had  served  the  office  of  censor:  and  sucli 
were  necessarily  patricians  and  senators.  Tlie 
sole  privilege  it  conferred  was  that  of  speaking 
first  in  the  debates  of  the  senate;  a  privilege 
however  to  wlilcli  considerable  importance  might 
attach  from  the  exceeding  deference  liabitually 
paid  to  authority  and  example  by  the  Roman  as- 
semblies. .  .  .  'The  title  of  princeps  was  modest 
and  constitutional;  it  was  associated  with  the 
recollection  of  the  best  ages  of  the  free  state  and 
the  purest  models  of  public  virtue ;  it  could  not 
be  considered  beyond  the  deserts  of  one  who 
was  undoubtedly  the  foremost  man  of  the  na- 
tion. .  .  .  The  popularity  which  the  assumption 
of  this  republican  title  conferred  upon  the  early 
emperors  may  be  inferred  from  the  care  with 
which  it  is  noted,  and  its  constitutional  functions 
referred  to  by  the  writers  of  the  Augustan  age 
and  that  which  succeeded  it.  But  it  was  an  easy 
and  natural  step  in  the  progress  of  political  ideas 
to  drop  the  application  of  the  title,  and  contract 
it  from  prince  of  the  senate,  to  prince  merely. 
The  original  character  of  the  appellation  was 
soon  forgotten,  and  tlie  proper  limits  of  its  privi- 
leges confounded  in  tlie  more  vague  and  general 
prerogative  which  the  bare  designation  of  first  or 
premier  seemed  to  imply." — C.  Merivale,  Mist. 
of  the  Jtotmtnn,  eh.  31. 

Also  in  :  E.  Gibbon,  Decline  and  Phil  of  the 
lioman  Emjrire,  ch.  8,  note,  hy  Dr.  W.  Smith. 

PRINCETON,  Battle  of  (1777).  See 
United  States  op  Am.  :  A.  D.  1776-1777  Wash- 
ington's retreat. 

PRINCIPES.    See  Legion,  The  Roman. 
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A.  D.  1430-1456. —  The  invention  of  mov- 
able type, — R-ivalclaims  forCosterand  Guten- 
berg.— The  first  Printed  Book.— "  Before  ar- 
riving at  tlie  movable  type  placed  side  by  side, 
and  forming  phrases,  which  appears  to  us  to-day 
BO  sir.iple  and  so  ordinary,  many  years  passed. 
It  is  certain  that  long  before  Gutenberg  a  means 
was  found  of  cutting  wood  and  metal  in  relief 
and  reproducing  by  application  the  image 
traced.  .  .  .  llememberi'ig  that  the  numerous 
guilds  of  'tailleurs  d' images,'  or  sculptors  in 
relief,  had  in  the  Jllddle  Ages  the  specialty  of 
carving  ivories  and  of  placing  effigies  on  tombs, 
it  can  be  admitted  without  much  difficulty  that 
these  people  one  day  fo\ind  a  moans  of  multiply- 
ing the  sketches  of  a  flgure  often  asked  for,  by 
modelling  its  contour  in  relief  on  ivory  or  wood, 
and  afterwards  taking  a  reproduction  on  paper 
or  parchment  by  means  of  pressure.  When  and 
where  was  this  discovery  produced  ?  We  can- 
not pos^.ibly  say ;  but  it  is  certain  that  playing 
cards  were  produced  by  this  means,  and  that 
from  the  year  1423  popular  figures  were  cut  in 
wood,  as  we  know  from  the  St.  Christopher  of 
that  date  belonging  to  Lord  Spencer.  ...  It  is 
a  recognised  fact  that  the  single  sheet  with  a 
printed  figure  preceded  the  xylographic  book,  in 
which  text  and  illustration  were  cut  in  the  same 
block.  This  process  did  not  appear  much  be- 
fore tlie  second  quarter  of  the  15th  century,  and 
it  was  employed  principally  for  popular  works 
which  wore  then  the  universal  taste.  The  en- 
graving also  was  nothing  more  than  a  kind  of 
imposition  palmed  off  as  a  manuscript;  the 
vignettes  were  often  covered  with  brilliant 
colours  and  gold,  and  the  whole  sold  as  of  the 
best  quality.  .  .  .  An  attempt  had  been  made  to 
put  some  text  at  the  foot  of  the  St.  Christopher 
of  1423,  and  the  idea  of  giving  more  importance 
to  the  text  was  to  the  advantage  of  the  book- 
sellers. ...  At  the  epoch  of  the  St.  Christopher, 
in  1423,  several  works  were  in  vogue  in  the  uni- 
versities, the  schools,  and  with  the  public.  .  .  . 
To  find  a  means  of  multiplying  these  treatises  at 
little  cost  was  a  fortune  to  the  inventor.  It  is 
to  be  supposed  that  many  artisans  of  the  time  at- 
tempted it ;  and  without  doubt  it  was  the  book- 
sellers themselves,  mostly  mere  dealers,  who 
were  tempted  to  the  adventure  by  the  sculptors 
and  wood-cutters.  But  none  had  yet  been  so 
bold  as  to  cut  in  relief  a  series  of  blocks  with  en- 
gravings and  text  to  compose  a  complete  work. 
That  point  was  reached  very  quickly  when  some 
legend  was  engraved  at  the  foot  of  a  vignette, 
and  it  may  be  thought  that  the  '  Donatus '  [i.  e. 
the  Latin  Syntax  of  ^Elius  Donatus]  was  the 
most  ancient  cf  books  so  obtained  among  the 
'  Incunabuli,'  as  we  now  call  them,  a  word  that 
signifies  origin  or  cradle.  The  first  books  then 
were  formed  of  sheets  of  paper  or  parchment, 
laboriously  printed  from  xylograpliic  blocks, 
that  is  to  say  wooden  blocks  on  which  a  '  tail- 
leur  d'  images '  had  left  in  relief  the  designs  and 
the  letters  of  the  text.  He  had  thus  to  trace  his 
characters  in  reverse,  so  that  they  could  be  re- 
produced as  written;  he  had  to  avoid  faults,  be- 
cause a  phrase  once  done,  well  or  ill,  lasted.  It 
was  doubtless  this  ditl'-iulty  of  correction  that 
gave  the  idea  of  movable  types.  .  .  .  This  at 
feast  explains  the  legend  of  Laurent  Coster,  of 
Haarlem,  who,  according  to  Hadrian  Junius,  his 


compatriot,  discovered  by  accident  the  secret  of 
separate  types  while  playing  with  liis  children. 
And  if  the  legend  of  which  we  speak  contains 
the  least  truth,  it  must  be  found  in  the  sense 
above  indicated,  that  is  in  the  correction  of 
faults,  rather  than  in  the  innocent  game  of  a 
merchant  of  Haarlem.  .  .  .  Movable  type,  the 
capital  point  of  printing,  the  pivot  of  the  art  of 
the  Book, developed  itself  little  by  little,  according 
to  needs,  when  there  was  occasion  to  correct  an  er- 
roneous inscription ;  but,  in  any  case,  its  origin  is 
unknown.  Doubtless  to  vary  the  text,  means  were 
found  to  replace  entire  phrases  by  other  phrases, 
preserving  the  original  figures ;  and  thus  the  light 
dawned  \ipon  these  craftsmen,  occupied  in  the 
manufacture  and  sale  of  their  books.  According 
to  Hadrian  Junius,  Laurent  Janszoon  Coster  (the 
latter  name  signifying  'the  disco /erer ')  pub- 
lished one  of  the  celebrated  series  of  works  under 
tlie  general  title  of  '  Speculum '  which  was  then 
so  popular,  .  .  .  the  'Speculum  Humanie  Sal- 
vationis.' .  .  .  Junius,  as  we  see,  attributes  to 
Laurent  Coster  the  first  impression  of  tlie  '  Specu- 
lum,' no  longer  the  purely  xylographic  impres- 
sion of  the  '  Donatus '  from  an  engraved  block, 
but  that  of  the  more  advanced  manner  in  mov- 
able types  [probably  between  1430  and  144U]. 
In  point  of  fact,  this  book  had  at  least  four  edi- 
tions, similar  in  engravings  and  body  of  letters, 
but  of  different  text.  It  must  then  be  admitted 
that  the  fount  was  dispersed,  and  typography 
discovered.  .  .  .  All  the  xylographic  works  of 
the  15th  century  may  be  classed  m  two  categories : 
the  xylographs,  rightly  so  called,  or  the  block 
books,  such  as  the  '  Donatus,'  and  the  books  with 
movable  types,  like  the  'Speculum,' of  which 
we  speak.  .  .  .  The  movable  types  used,  cut 
separately  in  wood,  were  not  constituted  to  give 
an  ideal  impression.  We  can  understand  the 
cost  that  the  execution  of  these  characters  must 
have  occasioned,  made  as  they  were  one  by  one, 
without  the  possibility  of  ever  making  them  per- 
fectly uniform.  Progress  was  to  substitute  for 
this  irregular  process  types  that  were  similar, 
identical,  easily  produced,  and  used  for  a  long 
time  without  breaking.  Following  on  the  essays 
of  Laurent  Coster,  continuous  researches  'ore  on 
this  point.  .  .  .  Here  history  is  somewhat  con- 
fused. Hadrian  Junius  positively  accuses  one  of 
Laurent  Coster's  workmen  of  having  stolen  the 
secrets  of  his  master  and  taken  flight  to  Slayence, 
where  he  afterwards  founded  a  printing  office. 
According  to  Junius,  the  metal  type  was  the  dis- 
covery of  the  Dutchman,  and  the  name  of  the 
thief  was  John.  Wlio  was  this  John  V  Was  it 
,Tohn  Gaensefleisch,  called  Gutenberg,  or  possi- 
bly John  Fust  ?  But  it  is  not  at  all  apparent  that 
Gutenberg,  a  gentleman  of  Mayonce,  exiled  from 
his  country,  was  ever  in  the  service  of  the  Dutch 
inventor.  As  to  Fust,  wo  believe  his  only  inter- 
vention in  the  association  of  printers  of  Alayence 
was  as  a  money-lender,  from  which  may  be  com- 
prehended the  unlikelihood  of  his  having  been 
with  Coster,  the  more  so  as  we  find  Gutenberg 
retired  to  Strasbourg,  where  he  pursued  his  re- 
searches. There  he  was,  as  it  were,  out  of  his 
sphere,  a  ruined  noble  whose  groat  knowledge 
was  bent  entirely  on  invention.  Doubtless,  like 
many  others,  he  may  have  had  in  his  hands  one 
of  tlie  printed  works  of  Laurent  Coster,  and  con- 
ceived  the   idea  of   appropria  ing   the  infant 
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proceiw.  In  1439  he  was  associated  with  two  arti- 
sans of  the  city  of  Strasbourg,  ostensibly  in  the 
fabrication  of  mirrors,  wliich  may  be  otiierwise 
understood  as  printing  of  'Speculums,'  the  Latin 
word  signifying  the  same  thing.  .  .  .  Three 
problems  presented  tliemselves  to  him.  He 
wanted  types  less  fragile  tlian  wooden  types  and 
l(!ss  costly  than  engraving.  He  wanted  a  jjress  by 
the  aid  of  wliicli  he  coulu  obtain  a  clear  impres- 
sion on  parchment  or  paper.  He  desired  also 
that  tlie  leaves  of  his  books  should  not  be  anopis- 
tograpii,  or  [jrinted  only  on  one  side.  .  .  .  Until 
tlien,  and  even  long  after,  the  xylographs  were 
printed  '  au  frotton,'  or  with  a  brusli,  rubbing  the 
paper  ujjon  the  forme  coated  witli  inls,  tliickcr  than 
ordinary  ink.  He  dreamed  of  something  better. 
In  tlio  course  of  his  work  John  Gutenberg  re- 
turned to  Mayence.  The  lilea  of  publishing  a 
Bible,  file  Book  of  books,  had  taken  possession 
of  liis  Iieart.  .  .  .  Tlie  cutting  of  his  types  had 
ruined  him.  ...  In  this  unhappy  situation, 
Gutenberj  made  the  acquaintance  of  a  financier 
of  JIayence,  named  Fust,  .  .  .  who  put  a  sum 
of  1,100  llorins  at  his  disposal  to  continue  his  ex- 
periments. Unfortunately  tliis  money  disap- 
peared, it  melted  away,  and  the  results  obtained 
were  absolutely  ludicrous.  .  .  .  About  this  time 
a  third  actor  enters  on  the  scene.  Peter  Schoef- 
fer,  of  Gernslieira,  a  writer,  introduced  into  the 
workshop  of  Gutenberg  to  design  letters,  bene- 
fited by  the  abortive  experiments,  and  taking  up 
the  invention  at  its  dead-lock,  conducted  it  to 
success.  John  of  Tritenheim,  called  Trithemius, 
tlie  learned  abbot  of  Spanheim,  is  tlie  person  who 
relates  these  facts ;  but  as  he  got  Lis  information 
from  Schoeller  himself,  too  much  credence  must 
not  be  given  to  his  statements.  Besides,  Schoef- 
fer  was  not  at  all  an  ordinary  artisan.  If  we 
credit  a  Strasbourg  manuscript  written  by  his 
hand  in  1440,  he  was  a  student  of  the  '  most 
glorious  university  of  Paris.'"  How  much 
Schoeller  contributed  to  the  working  out  of  the 
invention  is  a  matter  of  conjecture;  but  in  1454 
it  was  advanced  to  a  state  in  which  the  first 
known  application  of  it  in  practical  use  was 
made.  This  was  in  the  printing  of  copies  of  the 
famous  letters  of  indulgence  which  Pope  Nicholas 
V.  was  then  selling  througliout  Europe.  Having 
the  so  far  perfected  invention  in  hand.  Fust  and 
Schoefi'er  (the  latter  now  having  married  the 
former's  granddaughter)  wished  to  rid  them- 
selves of  Gutenberg.  "Fust  had  a  most  easy 
pretext,  which  was  to  demand  purely  and 
simply  from  his  a.ssociate  the  sums  advanced  by 
him,  and  whidv  had  produced  so  little.  Guten- 
berg hail  probably  commenced  his  Bible,  but, 
in  face  of  tlie  claims  of  Fust,  he  had  to  abandon 
it  altogether,  types,  formes,  and  press.  In 
November,  1455,  he  liad  retired  to  a  little  house 
outside  tlie  city,  where  ho  tried  his  best,  by  the 
aid  of  foreign  help,  to  establish  a  worksliop,  and 
to  preserve  tlie  most  perfect  secrec}'.  Relieved 
of  his  company,  Fust  and  Sclioeffer  were  able  to 
take  up  the  impression  of  the  Bible  and  to  com- 
plete it  without  him.  .  .  .  One  thing  is  certain: 
that  the  Bible  of  Schoeller,  '.ummenced  by 
Gutenberg  or  not,  put  on  si-.ie  by  Fust  and 
SehoelTer  alone  about  the  en  1  of  1455  or  be- 
ginning of  1458,  proves  to  be  the  first  completed 
book.  ...  It  is  now  called  the  Mazarine  Bible, 
from  tlie  fact  that  the  copy  in  the  Itlazarin  Li  • 
brury  was  the  first  to  give  evidence  concerning 
it.    The  book  was  put  oa  sale  at  the  end  of 


1455  or  beginning  of  1456,  for  a  manuscript 
note  of  a  vicar  of  St.  Stephen  at  Mayence  records 
that  he  finished  the  binding  and  illuminating  of 
the  first  volume  on  St.  Bartholomew's  Day  f-Tune 
13],  1458,  and  the  second  on  the  15th  of  Argust. 
.  .  .  All  these  remarks  show  that  the  r  rinters 
did  not  proclaim  themselves,  and  were  making 
pseudo-manuscripts.  .  .  .  Many  of  the  copies 
are  illuminated  with  as  much  care  and  beauty  as 
if  they  were  the  finest  manuscripts.  .  .  .  Copies 
are  by  no  means  uncommon,  most  of  the  great 
libraries  having  one,  and  many  are  in  private 
collections." — H.  Bouchot,  I'he  Printed  Bouk, 
ch.  1. — "The  general  consent  of  all  nations  in 
ascribing  tlie  honour  of  the  invention  of  printing 
to  Gutenberg  seems  at  first  sight  a  very  strong 
argument  in  his  favour ;  but  if  Gutenberg  were 
not  the  first  to  invent  and  use  movable  types, 
but  the  clever  man  who  brought  to  perfection 
what  already  existed  in  a  crude  state,  we  can 
quite  imagine  his  fame  to  have  spread  every- 
where as  the  real  inventor.  As  a  master  in  the 
art  of  printing,  Gutenberg's  name  was  Vnown  in 
Paris  so  early  as  1472.  .  .  .  5Ir.  Hessels  .  .  .  be- 
lieves that  the  Coster  mentioned  in  the  archives 
as  living  in  Haarlem,  1436-83,  was  the  inventor 
of  types,  and  that,  taken  as  a  whole,  the  story  as 
told  by  Junius  is  substantially  correct.  Person- 
ally I  should  like  to  wait  for  more  evidence. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  back- bone  of  the 
Dutch  claim  lies  in  the  pieces  and  fragments  of 
old  books  discovered  for  the  most  part  in  the  last 
few  decades,  and  which  give  support  to,  at  the 
same  time  that  they  receive  support  from,  the 
Cologne  Chronicler.  .  .  .  These  now  amount  to 
forty-seven  different  works.  Their  number  is 
being  added  to  continually  now  that  the  atten- 
tion of  librarians  has  been  strongly  called  to  the 
Importance  of  noting  and  preserving  them.  They 
have  been  catalogued  with  profound  insight  by 
Mr.  Hessels,  and  for  the  first  time  classified  by 
internal  evidence  into  their,  various  types  and 
classes.  But,  it  may  well  be  asked,  what  evi- 
dence is  tliere  that  all  these  books  were  not 
printed  long  after  Gutenberg's  press  was  at 
work  ?  .  .  .  The  earliest  book  of  Dutch  printing 
bears  date  1473,  and  not  a  single  edition  out  of 
all  the  so-called  Costeriana  has  any  printer's 
name  or  place  or  date.  To  this  the  reply  is,  that 
these  small  pieces  were  school-books  or  absies 
and  such-like  works,  in  the  production  of  which 
there  was  nothing  to  boast  of,  as  there  would  be 
in  a  Bible.  Such  tilings  were  at  all  times 
'sine  ulla  nota,'  and  certain  to  be  destroyed 
when  done  with,  so  that  the  wonder  would  be  to 
find  them  so  dated,  and  the  very  fact  of  their 
bearing  a  date  would  go  far  to  prove  them  not 
genuine.  These  fragments  have  been  nearly  all 
discovered  in  15th-century  books,  printed  mostly 
in  various  towns  of  Holland.  .  .  .  Mr.  Hessels 
quotes  forty-seven  different  books  as  '  Costeri- 
ana,'which  include  four  editions  of  the  Specu- 
lum, nineteen  of  Donatus,  and  seven  of  Doctrin- 
ale.  The  Donatuses  are  in  five  different  types, 
probably  from  five  different  Dutch  presses. 
Compared  with  the  earliest  dated  books  of  1478 
and  onwards,  printed  in  Holland,  they  have 
nothing  in  common,  while  their  brotherhood  to 
the  Dutch  MSS.  and  block-books  of  about  thirty 
years  earlier  is  apparent.  Just  as  astronomers 
have  been  unable  to  explain  certain  aberrations 
of  the  planets  without  surmising  a  missing  link 
in  the  chain  of  their  knowledge,  so  is  it  with 
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early  typography.  That  ?".ch  finished  works  as 
.ae  first  editions  of  the  Bible  and  Psalter  could 
be  the  legitimate  predecessors  of  the  Costeriana, 
the  Bruges,  the  Westminster  press,  and  others,  I 
cannot  reconcile  with  the  internal  evidence  of 
their  workmanship.  But  admit  the  existence  of 
an  earlier  and  much  ruder  school  of  typography, 
and  all  is  plain  and  harmonious." — \V.  Blades, 
Books  in  Chains,  and  other  Bibliographical  Papers, 
pp.  149-158. 

Also  in:  J.  H.  Hcsscla, O utenberg :  was  lie  the 
Inventor  of  Print;' ig? — C.  H.  Timperley,  En- 
cyclopmlia  of  Literary  and  Typographical  Altec- 
dote,  pp.  101-120.— H.  N.  Humphreys,  Jlist.  of 
the  Art  of  Printing,  ch.  3-4. 

A.  D.  1457-1489.— Progress  and  diffusion  of 
the  art. — After  the  Mazarine  Bible,  "then  fol- 
lows tlie  Kalendar  for  the  year  1457,  most  prob- 
ably printed  at  the  end  of  1456.  Then  again  the 
printed  dates,  August  14,  1457  and  1459,  with 
place  (Mentz)  in  the  colophons  of  the  Psalter 
issued  by  Fust  and  Schoelfcr;  tlie  printed  year 
1460  (with  Mentz  added)  in  the  Catholicou  [n 
Latin  Grammar  and  Dictionary],  &c.  &c.  So 
that,  with  the  exception  of  1458,  there  is  no  inter- 
ruption in  Mentz  printing  from  the  moment  that 
we  see  it  begin  there.  As  regards  the  printed 
psalter,  its  printers  are  mentioned  distinctly  in 
the  book  Itself;  but  the  other  books  just  men- 
tioned are  assumed  to  have  been  issued  by  the 
same  two  Mentz  printing-oflices  which  are  sup- 
posed to  be  already  at  work  there  in  1454,  though 
the  1460  Catholicon  and  some  of  the  other  works 
are  ascribed  by  some  to  other  printers.  By  the 
side  of  these  dates,  we  find  already  a  Bible  com- 
pleted in  1460  by  Mentelin  at  Strassburg,  ac- 
cording to  a  MS.  note  in  the  copy  preserved  at 
Freiburg.  .  .  .  Assuming  then,  for  a  moment, 
that  Mentz  is  the  starting-point,  we  see  printing 
spread  to  Strassburg  in  1460;  to  Bamberg  in 
1461;  to  Subiaco  in  1465;  in  1466  (perhaps  al- 
ready in  1463)  it  is  established  at  Cologne;  in 
1467  at  Eltville,  Rome;  in  1468  at  Augsburg, 
Basle,  Marienthal ;  in  1469-  at  Venice ;  1470  at 
Nuremberg,  Verona,  Foligno,  Trevi,  Savigliano, 
Paris;  1471  at  Spire,  Bologna,  Ferrara,  Florence, 
Milan,  Naples,  Pavia,  Treviso;  1472  at  Essling- 
en,  Cremona,  Mantua,  Padua,  Parma,  Monreale, 
Fivizano,  Verona;  1473  at  Laugingen,  Ulm  (per- 
haps here  earlier),  Merseburg,  Alost,  Utrecht, 
Lyons,  Brescia,  Messina;  1474  at  Louvain, 
Genoa,  Conw,  Savona,  Turin,  Vicenza;  1475  at 
Lubeck,  Breslau,  Blaubeuren,  Burgdorf,  Mo- 
dena,  Reggio,  Cagli,  CaselleorCasalo,  Saragossa; 

1476  at  Rostock,  Bruges  (here  earlier  V),  Brussels ; 

1477  at  Reichenstein,  Deventer,  Gouda,  Delft, 
Westminster;  1478  at  Oxford,  St.  JIaartensdyk, 
CoUe,  Schussenried,  Eichstadt;  1479  at  Erfurt, 
Wllrzburg,  Nymegen,  ZwoUe,  Poitiers;  1480  at 
London  [VJ,  Oudenaarde,  llasselt,  Reggio;  1481  at 
Passau,    Leipzig,-  Magdeburg,   Treves,    Uracil ; 

1482  at  Reutlingen,  Memmingen,  Sletz,  Antwerp ; 

1483  at  Leiden,   Kuilcnburg,   Ghent,   Haarlem; 

1484  at  Bois-le- Due,  Siena;  1485  at  Ilcidelberg, 
Regensburg;  1486  at  Minister,  Stuttgart;  1487  at 
Ingolstadt;  1488  at  Stendal;  1489  at  Hagenau, 
&c." — J.  II.  Ilossels,  Ilivirlem  the  Birth-place  of 
Printing,  not  ^fcnt^,  ch.  4. 

A.  D.  1469-1515. — The  early  Venetian  print- 
ers.— The  Aldine  Press. — "  One  of  tlie  famous 
first  race  of  German  jirintcrs,  John  of  Spires,  ar- 
rived at  Venice  in  the  year  1469,  and  immediately 
brought  his  art  Into  full  play ;  producing  within 


the  first  three  months  his  fine  edition  of  the 
•Letters  of  Ci(^cro,'  a  masterpiece  of  early  print- 
ing. .  .  .  The  success  of  John  of  Spires  as  a 
printer  was  at  once  recognized  by  tlic  Venetian 
Republic ;  and  Pasquale  Malipiero,  the  reigning 
Doge,  granted  a  patent  conferring  upon  him  the 
sole  right  of  printing  books  within  the  territory 
of  Venice.  .  .  .  But  the  enterprising  printer  did 
not  live  to  enjoy  the  privilege,"  and  it  was  not 
continued  to  anj'  of  his  family.  "On  the  with- 
drawal of  the  monopoly  several  new  printers  set 
up  their  Piesses  in  the  city,  among  whom  was 
the  celebrated  .lenson,  the  ingenious  Frenchman 
who  was  sent  by  Charles  VII.  to  acquire  the  art 
at  Mayence.  .  .  .  John  Emeric,  of  Udenheim, 
was  another  of  the  German  printers  wlio  im- 
mediately succeeded  John  and  Viiidelin  of  Spires ; 
and  still  more  successful,  though  somewhat 
later  in  the  field,  was  Erard  Ratdolt.  .  .  .  He 
[Ratdolt]  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  to  adopt  a 
regular  form  of  Title  at  all  approaching  our  mod- 
ern conception  of  a  Book-Title;  and  he  also 
took  the  lead  in  the  production  of  those  beauti- 
fully-engraved initials  for  which  the  books 
printed  in  Italy  towards  the  close  of  the  15th 
century  are  famous.  His  most  splendid  work  is 
undoubtedly  the  '  Elements  of  Euclid,  with  the 
Commentaries  of  Canipanus.' .  .  .  Nicholas  Jen- 
son  was  the  most  renowned  of  those  who  fol- 
lowed the  earliest  German  printers  in  Venice,  un- 
til his  works  were  partially  eclipsed  by  those  of 
the  Aldi.  ...  In  1470  he  [Jenson]  had  .  .  . 
completed  his  preparations,  and  the  first  four 
works  which  issued  from  his  Venetian  press  ap- 
peared in  that  year.  .  .  .  These  works  were 
printed  with  Roman  characters  of  his  own  en- 
graving, more  perfect  in  form  than  those  of  any 
previous  printer.  His  types  arc  in  fact  the  di- 
rect parents  of  the  letters  now  in  general  use, 
which  only  differ  from  them  in  certain  small  de- 
tails dependent  solely  on  fashion.  .  .  .  This 
celebrated  printer  died  in  September  of  the  year 
1481.  .  .  .  Andrea  Torresani  and  others  contin- 
ued Jenson's  Association,  making  use  of  the  same 
types.  Torresani  was  eventually  succeeded  in 
the  same  establishment  by  the  celebrated  Aldo 
JIanuccio,  who,  having  married  his  daughter, 
adopted  the  important  vocation  of  printer,  and 
became  the  first  of  those  famous  '  Aldi,'  as  tlicy 
are  commonly  termed,  whose  fame  has  not  only 
absorbed  that  of  all  the  earlier  Venetian  printers, 
but  that  of  the  early  printers  of  every  other 
Italian  seat  of  the  art.  ...  It  was  Manuccio 
who,  among  many  other  advances  in  this  art, 
first  invented  the  semi-cursive  style  of  character 
now  known  as  '  Italic ' ;  and  it  is  said  that  it  was 
founded  upon  a  clos'^  imitation  of  the  careful 
handwriting  of  Petrarch,  which,  in  fact,  it  closely 
resembles.  This  new  type  was  used  for  a  small 
octavo  edition  of  '  Virgil,'  issued  in  1501,  on  the 
appearance  of  which  he  obtained  from  Pope 
Leo  X.  a  letter  of  privilege,  entitling  him  to  the 
sole  use  of  the  new  type  which  he  had  invented. " 
The  list  of  the  productions  of  the  elder  Aldus 
and  his  son  Paul  "comprises  nearlj-  all  the  great 
works  of  antiquity,  and  of  the  best  Italian  au- 
thors of  their  own  time.  From  their  learning 
and  general  accomplishments,  the  Aldi  might 
have  occupied  a  brilliant  position  as  scholars  and 
authors,  but  preferred  the  useful  labour  of  giv- 
ing correctly  to  the  world  the  valuable  works  of 
otlicrs.  The  Greek  editions  of  the  elder  Aldus 
form  the  basis  of  his  true  glory,  especially  the 
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•  Arigtotlc,"  printed  in  1405,  a  worl?  of  nlmost  iu- 
conci'ivnbjp  liiboiir  and  persevcTiince."— II.  N. 
Iluniplirfys,  JfiM/.  of  the  AH  of  Printing,  eh.  8. 
— "AlduH  and  liisi  studio  and  all  his  precious 
manuscripts  di.sappcarcd  during  the  troubled 
years  of  tlie  great  Continental  war  in  wliich  all 
the  world  was  against  Venice  [see  Venice: 
A.  D.  1508-1509].  la  1510,  1511,  and  1512, 
scarcely  any  book  proceeded  from  bis  press.  .  .  . 
After  the  war  Aldus  returned  to  his  work  with 
renewed  fervour.  '  It  is  dilllcult,'  says  Kenouard, 
'to  form  an  idea  of  the  passion  with  which  he 
devoted  himself  to  the  reproduction  of  the  great 
■works  of  ancient  literature.  If  he  heard  of  the 
existence  anywhere  of  a  manuscript  unpublished, 
or  which  could  tln-ow  a  light  upon  an  existing 
text,  he  never  rested  till  he  had  it  in  his  pos- 
session. He  did  not  shrink  from  long  .iourncys, 
freatexpenditure,  applicationsof  all  kinds. '  .  .  . 
t  is  not  in  this  way  however  tliat  tlie  publisher, 
that  much  questioned  and  severely  criticised 
middleman,  makes  a  fortune.  And  Aldus  died 
poor.  His  privileges  did  not  stand  him  in  much 
stead,  copyright,  especially  when  not  in  books 
but  in  new  forms  of  type,  being  non-existent  in 
Ins  day.  In  Franco  and  Germany,  and  still 
nearer  home,  his  beautiful  Italic  was  robbed 
from  him,  copied  on  all  sides,  notwithstanding 
the  ijrotcction  granted  by  the  Pope  and  other 
princes  as  well  as  by  the  Venetian  Signoria. 
llis  fine  editions  were  printed  from,  and  made 
the  foundation  of  foreign  i.ssues  which  replaced 
his  own.  How  far  liis  princely  patrons  stood  by 
him  to  repair  his  losses  there  seems  no  informa- 
tion. His  father-in-law,  Andrea  of  Asola,  a 
printer  who  was  not  so  fine  a  scholar,  but  per- 
haps more  able  to  cope  with  the  world,  did  come 
to  his  aid,  and  his  son  Paolo  Manutio,  and  liis 
grandson  Aldo  11  Giovane,  as  he  is  called,  suc- 
ceeded him  in  turn. " — Jlrs.  Oliphant,  The  Milk- 
ers of  Venice,  pt.  4,  ch.  3. — Aldus  died  in  1515. 
His  son  Paul  left  Venice  for  Rome  in  1562. 

A,  D.  1476-1401. — Introduction  in  England. 
— The  Caxton  Press. — "  It  was  probably  at  the 
press  of  Colard  JIansion,  in  a  little  room  over 
the  porch  of  St.  Donat's  at  Bruges,  that  William 
Caxton  learned  the  art  which  ho  was  the  tirst 
to  introduce  into  England.  A  Kentish  boy  by 
birth,  but  apprenticed  to  a  London  mercer,  Cax- 
ton had  already  spent  thirty  years  of  his  manhood 
in  Flanders  as  Governor  of  the  Englisl*  gild  of 
Jlerchant  Adventurers  there,  when  we  find  him 
engaged  as  copyist  in  the  service  of  Edward's 
sister,  Duchess  JIargaret  of  Burgundy.  But  the 
tedious  process  of  copying  was  soon  thrown 
aside  for  the  new  art  which  Colard  Mansion  had 
introduced  into  Bruges.  .  .  .  The  printing-press 
was  tlie  precious  freight  he  brought  back  to 
England  in  1476  after  an  absence  of  flve-and- 
thlrty  years.  Through  the  next  fifteen,  at  an 
age  when  other  men  look  for  ease  and  retire- 
ment, we  see  him  plunging  with  cliaracteristic 
energy  into  his  new  occupation.  His  '\".A  pale  ' 
or  heraldic,  shield  marked  with  a  red  bar  down 
tlic  n\iddle  invited  buyers  to  the  press  he  estab- 
lished in  the  Almonry  at  Westminster,  a  little  en- 
closure containing  a  chapel  and  almshouses  near 
the  west  front  of  the  church,  where  the  alms  of 
the  abbey  were  distributed  to  the  poor.  .  .  . 
Caxton  was  a  practical  man  of  business,  .  .  . 
no  rival  of  the  Venetian  Aldi  or  of  the  classical 
printers  of  Home,  but  resolved  to  get  a  living 
from  his  trade,  supplying  priests  with  service 


books  and  preachers  with  sermons,  furnish- 
ing the  clerk  with  his  'Golden  Legend'  and 
knight  and  baron  with  "joyous  and  pleasant  his- 
tories of  chivalry.'  But  while  careful  to  win 
his  dailv  bread,  he  found  time  to  do  much  for 
what  of  higher  literature  lay  fairly  to  hand. 
Ho  printed  all  the  Kn^lish  poetry  of  any  moment 
which  was  then  in  existence.  His  reverence  for 
that  'worshipful  man,  Qooffrey  Chaucer,'  who 
'ought  to  be  eternally  remembered,'  Is  shown 
not  merely  by  his  edition  of  the  'Canterbury 
Tales,'  but  by  his  reprint  of  them  when  a  jnirer 
text  of  the  poem  offered  Itself.  The  poems  of 
Lydgate  and  Gower  were  added  to  those  of 
Chaucer.  The  Chronicle  of  Brut  and  Higden's 
'  Polychronicon '  were  the  only  available  works  of 
an  historical  character  then  existing  in  the  Eng- 
lish tongue,  and  Caxton  not  only  printed  them  but 
himself  continued  the  latter  up  to  his  own  time. 
A  translation  of  Boethius,  a  version  of  the  Eneld 
from  the  French,  and  a  tract  or  two  of  Cicero, 
were  the  stray  flrst-frults  of  the  classical  press 
In  England.  Busy  as  was  Caxton's  printing- 
press,  he  was  even  busier  as  a  translator  than  as 
a  printer.  More  than  four  thousand  of  his  printed 
pages  are  from  works  of  his  own  rendering. 
The  need  of  these  translations  shows  the  popular 
drift  of  literature  at  the  time;  but  keen  as  the 
demand  seems  to  have  been,  there  Is  nothing 
mechanical  In  the  temper  with  which  Caxton 
prepared  to  meet  it.  A  natural,  simple-hearted 
taste  and  enthusiasm,  especially  for  the  style 
and  forms  of  language,  breaks  out  in  his  curi- 
ous prefaces.  .  .  .  But  the  work  of  translation 
Involved  a  choice  of  English  which  made  Cax- 
ton's work  Important  in  tlie  history  of  our  lan- 
guage. He  stood  between  two  schools  of  trans- 
lation, that  of  French  affectation  and  English 
pedantry.  It  was  a  moment  when  the  character 
of  our  literary  tongue  was  being  settled,  and  it 
Is  curious  to  see  in  his  own  words  the  struggle 
over  it  which  was  going  on  in  Caxton's  time. 
'  Some  lioncst  and  great  clerks  have  been  with 
me  and  desired  me  to  write  the  most  curious 
terms  that  I  could  find ; '  on  the  other  hand, 
'  some  gentlemen  of  late  blamed  me,  saying  that 
in  my  translations  I  liad  over  many  curious 
terms  which  could  not  be  understood  of  com- 
mon people,  and  desired  me  to  use  old  and 
homely  terras  in  my  translations. '  '  Fain  would 
I  please  every  man,'  comments  the  good- 
humoured  printer,  but  his  sturdy  sense  saved 
him  alike  from  the  temptations  of  the  court  and 
the  schools.  Ills  own  taste  pointed  to  English, 
but  '  to  the  common  terms  that  be  dally  used ' 
rather  than  to  the  English  of  his  antiquarian  ad- 
visers. '  I  took  an  old  book  and  read  therein, 
and  certainly  the  English  was  so  rude  and  broad 
I  could  not  well  understand  it,'  while  the  Old- 
English  charters  which  the  Abbot  of  Westmin- 
ster lent  as  models  from  the  archives  of  his 
house  seemed  '  more  like  to  Dutch  than  to  Bng- 
lisli.'  To  adopt  current  phraseology  however 
was  by  no  means  easy  at  a  time  when  even  the 
speech  of  common  talk  was  in  a  state  of  rapid 
flux.  .  .  .  Coupling  this  with  his  long  absence 
in  Flanders  we  can  hardly  wonder  at  the  con- 
fession he  makes  over  his  first  translation,  tliat 
'  when  all  these  things  came  to  fore  me,  after 
that  I  had  made  and  written  a  five  or  six  quires, 
I  fell  in  despair  of  this  work,  and  purposed 
never  to  have  continued  therein,  and  tlie  quires 
laid  apart,  and  in  two  years  after  laboured  no 
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more  in  this  worlc. '  He  was  still  however  busy 
translating  when  he  died  [in  1491].  All  diflicul- 
ties  in  fact  wore  lightened  by  the  general  interest 
which  his  labours  aroused.  When  the  length  of 
the  '  Golden  Legend '  makes  him  '  half  desperate 
to  have  accomplished  it'  and  ready  to  'lay  it 
apart,'  the  Earl  of  Arundel  solicits  him  in  no 
wise  to  leave  it  and  promi.se8  a  yearly  fee  of  a 
buck  in  summer  and  a  doe  in  winter,  once  it 
were  done.  '  Many  noble  and  divers  gentle  men 
of  this  realm  came  and  demanded  many  and 
often  times  wherefore  I  have  not  made  and  im- 
printed the  noble  history  of  the  San  Qraal.' .  .  . 
Caxton  profited  in  fact  by  the  wide  literary  in- 
terest which  was  a  mark  of  the  time." — J.  I{. 
Green,  Jlist.  of  the  English  People,  bk.  5,  ch.  1  (i'. 
2). — ' '  Contemporary  with  Caxton  were  the  print- 
ers Lettoii  and  Machlinia,  .  .  .  who  carried  on 
business  in  the  city  of  London,  where  they  estab- 
lished a  press  in  1480.  Machlinia  had  previ- 
ously worked  under  Caxton.  .  .  .  Wynkyn  de 
Worde  ...  in  all  probability  .  .  .  was  one  of 
Caxton's  assistnnts  or  workmen,  when  the  latter 
was  living  at  Bruges,  but  without  doubt  he  was 
employed  in  his  office  at  Westminster  until  1491, 
when  he  commenced  business  on  his  own  ac- 
count, liaving  in  his  possession  a  considerable 
quantity  of  Caxton's  type.  Wynkyn  de  AVordc, 
who  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Stationers' 
Company,  died  in  1534,  after  having  printed  no 
less  than  410  bosks  known  to  bibliographers,  the 
earliest  of  which  bearing  a  date  is  the  '  Liber 
Fcstivalis,'  4to,  1493."— J.  11.  Slater,  Book  Col- 
lecting, ch.  9. 

Also  in:  C.  Knight,  William  Caxton. — C.  H. 
Timperley,  Eneyclop.  of  Literary  and  Typo- 
graphical Anecdote,  pp.  138-194. — T.  C.  Hansard, 
Ilist.  and  Process  of  Printing  ("  The  Five  Black 
Arts,"  eh.  1). — Oeutleman's  Mn/xzine  Library: 
Bibliographical  Notes,  and  Literary  Curiosities. 

A.  D.  1496-1598. — The  Estienne  or  Steph- 
anas Press  In  Paris. — "With  the  names  of 
Aldus  and  Elzevir  we  are  all  acquainted;  the 
name  of  Estienne,  or  Stephanus,  has  a  less  fa- 
miliar sound  to  English  ears,  though  the  family 
of  Parisian  printers  was  as  famous  in  its  day  as 
the  great  houses  of  Venice  and  Lcyden.  The 
most  brilliant  member  of  it  was  the  second 
Henry,  whose  story  forms  a  melancholy  episode 
in  French  literary  history  of  the  10th  century. 
.  .  .  The  Estienncs  are  said  to  have  come  of  i 
noble  Proven9al  family,  but  nothing  is  exactly 
known  of  tlieir  descent.  Tlie  art  of  printing  was 
not  much  more  than  fifty  years  old  when  Henry 
Estienne,  having  learnt  his  trade  in  German3-, 
came  to  Paris,  and  set  up  his  press  [about  1496] 
in  the  Rue  Saint  Jean  de  Beauvais,  opposite  the 
school  of  Canon  Law.  There  for  some  twenty 
years  he  laboured  diligently,  bringing  out  in  that 
time  no  less  than  120  volumes,  chiefly  folios. 
The  greater  number  of  these  are  theological  and 
scholastic  works ;  among  the  few  modern  authors 
on  the  list  is  the  name  of  Erasmus.  Henry  Esti- 
enne died  in  1520  leaving  three  sons.  Robert, 
the  second  of  them,  was  born  probably  in  1503. 
The  boys  all  being  minors,  the  business  jiassed 
into  the  hands  of  their  mother,  who  in  the  follow- 
ing year  mi'.rried  Simon  de  Colines,  her  late  hus- 
band's foreman,  and  perhaps  partner.  .  .  . 
Robert  worked  with  De  Colines  for  five  or  six 
years  befo"!  he  went  into  business  on  his  own 
account  in  the  same  street."  It  was  he  who  first 
gave  celebrity  to  the  name  and  the  press.    "  The 


spell  of  the  Renaissance  had  early  fallen  upon 
the  young  printer,  and  it  held  him  captive  al- 
most till  the  end  of  his  life."  lie  married  "the 
daughter  of  the  learned  Flemish  printer  Jodocus 
Radius,  notable  for  her  culture  and  her  beauty. 
Latin  was  the  ordinary  language  of  the  house- 
hold. The  children  learned  it  in  infancy  from 
hearing  it  constantly  spoken.  ...  At  one  time 
ten  foreign  scholars  lived  in  Estienue's  house  to 
assist  him  in  selecting  and  revising  his  manu- 
scripts and  in  correcting  his  ])roofs.  .  .  .  Both 
Francis  [ICing  Francis  1.]  and  his  sister  Margue- 
rite of  Navarre  had  a  great  regard  for  Robert, 
and  often  visited  the  workshop;  to  that  royal 
l)atronage  the  printer  was  more  than  once  in- 
debted for  his  liberty  and  his  life."  His  danger 
came  from  the  bigoted  Sorbonne,  with  whom  he 
brought  himself  into  collision  by  printing  the 
Bible  with  as  careful  a  correction  of  the  text  as 
he  had  jierformed  in  the  case  of  the  Latin  clas- 
sics. After  the  death  of  Francis  I. ,  the  peril  of 
the  printer's  situation  became  more  serious,  and 
in  1550  he  fled  to  Geneva,  renouncing  the  Roman 
Catholic  faith.  He  died  tliere  in  1559. —  H.  C. 
Macdowall,  An  old  French  Printer  (.Uacmillan'a 
Mag.,  Aot.  1892).  — The  second  Henry  Estienne, 
son  ol  Robert,  eitlier  did  not  accompany  his 
fither  to  Geneva,  or  soon  returned  to  Paris,  aud 
founded  anew  the  Press  of  his  family,  bringing 
to  it  even  more  learning  than  his  father,  with 
etjual  laboriousness  aud  zeal.  He  died  at  Lyons 
in  1598.— E.  Greswell,  A  View  of  tlie  Early  Pari- 
sian Greek  Press. 

A.  D.  1535-1709. — Introduction  in  America. 
— The  first  Spanish  printing  in  Mexico. — The 
early  Massachusetts  Press.  —  Restrictions 
upon  its  freedom. — "The  art  of  printing  was 
lirst  introduced  into  Spanish  America,  as  early 
as  the  middle  of  the  lOth  century.  'The  histo- 
rians whose  works  I  have  consulted  are  all  silent 
as  to  tlie  time  when  it  was  first  practiced  on  the 
American  continent;  .  .  .  but  it  is  certain  that 
printing  was  executed,  both  in  Mexico  and  Peru, 
long  before  it  made  its  appearance  in  the  British 
North  American  colonies.  [The  precise  date  of 
the  introduction  of  printing  into  Mexico  was  for 
a  long  time  in  doubt.  .  .  .  When  Mr.  Thomas 
wrote  his  '  History  of  Printing  in  America,'  early 
works  on  America  were  rare,  and  it  is  probable 
that  there  was  not  one  in  the  country  printed  in 
either  America  or  Europe  in  the  10th  century, 
except  the  copy  of  ^Molina's  dictionary;  now 
many  of  the  perio<l  may  be  found  in  our  great 
private  libraries.  The  dictionary  of  Molina,  in 
Mexican  and  Spanish,  printed  in  Mexico,  in  1571, 
in  folio,  was,  by  many,  asserted  and  believed 
to  be  the  earliest  book  printed  in  America. 
.  .  .  No  one  here  had  seen  an  earlier  book  until 
the  'Doctrina  Christiana,'  printed  in  the  house 
of  Juan  Crombcrger,  in  the  city  of  3Iexico,  in 
the  year  1544,  was  discovered.  Copies  of  this 
rare  work  were  found  in  two  well  known  private 
libraries  in  New  York  and  Providence.  For  a 
long  time  the  honor  was  awarded  to  this  as  the 
earliest  book  printed  in  America.  But  there  is 
now  strong  evidence  that  printing  was  really  in- 
troduced in  Mexico  nine  years  before  that  time, 
and  positive  evidence,  by  existing  books,  that  a 
press  was  established  in  1540.  lleadcrs  familiar 
with  early  books  reh'tngto  Mexico  have  seen 
mention  of  a  book  pr.n.ed  there  as  early  as  1535, 
...  the  '  Spiritual  Ladder '  of  St  John  Clima- 
cus.  ...  It  seems  that  no  copy  of  the  'Spiritual 
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Ladder'  has  ever  l)eeri  seen  in  recent  times, 
and  the  quoted  testinvjnials  are  tlie  only  ones 
yet  found  which  refer  to  it— Note  by  Hon.  John 
li.  Bartlett,  app-  -1-.  i/''"''"!/  «  'List  of  Books 
printed  iii,  Mfjricu  between  the  years  1540  and  1560 
inclusive.']  ...  In  January,  1639,  printing  was 
first  performed  in  t'lat  part  of  North  America 
which  extends  from  tlie  Gulf  of  Jlexico  to  the 
Frozen  f<:ean.  Foi  this  press  our  country  is 
chiefly  mdebtcd  lo  t'ae  Rev.  Mr.  Glover,  a  noncon- 
formist minister,  ivlio  possessed  a  considerable  es- 
tato.  .  .  .  Another  'press,  with  types,  and  another 
printer,  were,  in  ?.660,  sent  over  from  England 
by  the  corporation  for  propagating  the  gospel 
among  the  Indian)  in  New  England.  Tliis  press, 
&c.,  was  designi;d  solely  for  the  purpose  of 
printing  the  Uibh ,  and  other  books,  in  the  Indian 
hinguago.  On  their  arrival  they  were  carried  to 
Cambridge,  and  i;mployed  in  the  printing  house 
already  established  in  that  place.  .  .  .  The 
fathers  of  Massachusetts  kept  a  watchful  eye  on 
the  press;  and  in  neither  a  religious  nor  civil 
point  of  view  were  they  disposed  to  give  it  much 
liberty.  .  .  .  It,  1663,  the  government  of  Mas- 
sachusetts appointed  licensers  of  the  press;  and 
afterward,  in  1864,  passed  a  law  that  '  no  print- 
ing should  bo  allowed  in  any  town  within  the 
jurisdiction,  ejxept  in  Cambridge';  nor  bhould 
any  thing  be  printed  there  but  what  the  .govern- 
ment permitted  through  the  agency  of  thosd  per- 
sons who  were  empowered  for  the  purpose.  .  .  . 
In  a  short  tine,  this  law  was  so  far  repealed  as 
to  permit  tl.e  use  of  a  press  at  Boston.  ...  It 
does  not  apuear  that  the  press,  in  Massachusetts, 
was  free  from  legal  restraints  till  about  the  year 
1755  [see  below:  A.  D.  1704-1729].  .  .  .  Except 
in  Massafhusetts,  no  presses  were  set  up  in  the 
colonies  '.ill  near  the  close  of  the  17th  century. 
Printing  then  [1686]  was  performed  in  Pennsyl- 
vania [l.y  William  Bradford],  '  near  Philadel- 
phia' [ai  Shackamaxon,  now  Kensington],  and 
afterward  in  that  city,  by  the  same  press  which, 
in  a  few  yjars  subsequent,  was  removed  to  New- 
York  [see  below:  A.  D.  1685-1693;  also,  Penn- 
bylvania:  a.  D.  1692-1696].  The  use  of  types 
commenced  in  Virginia  about  1681 ;  in  1682  the 
press  was  prohibited.  In  1709  a  press  was  es- 
tablished at  New  London,  in  Connecticut." — I. 
Thomas,  Hist,  of  Printing  in  Am.,  2d  ed.  (Trans, 
and  Coll.  of  the  Am.  Antig.  Hoc.,  v.  5),  v.  1,  pp. 
1-17. 

Also  m:  J.  L.  Bishop,  Hist,  of  Am.  Manu- 
factures, V.  1,  ch.  7. 

A.  D.  1612-1650. — Origin  of  printed  news- 
papers.— The  newspaper  defined. — Its  earliest 
appearances  in  Germany  and  Italy. — "Lally- 
Tollendal,  in  his  'Life  of  Queen  Elizabeth,'  m 
the  'Biographic  Universelle  (vol.  xiii,  published 
in  1815,  p.  56)  .  .  .  remarks  that  '  as  far  as  the 
publication  of  an  official  journal  is  concerned, 
France  can  claim  the  priority  by  more  than  half 
a  century;  for  in  the  Royal  Library  at  Paris 
there  is  a  bulletin  of  the  campaign  of  Louis  XII. 
in  Italy  in  1509.'  He  then  gives  the  title  of  this 
'bulletin,'  from  which  it  clearly  appears  that  it 
is  not  a  political  journal,  but  an  isolated  piece  of 
news  — a  kind  of  publication  of  which  there  are 
hundreds  in  existence  of  a  date  anterior  to  1588 
fformerly  supposed  to  be  the  date  of  the  first 
English  newspaper  — see  below:  A.  D.  1622- 
170*2],  and  of  which  there  is  no  doubt  that  thou- 
sands were  issued.  There  is,  for  instance,  in  the 
British  Museum  a  French  pamphlet  of  six  printed 


leaves,  containing  an  account  of  the  surrender  of 
Granada  to  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  on  tlie  '  first 
of  January  last  past '  (le  premier  jour  de  Janvier 
dernierement  passe),  in  the  year  1492;  and  there 
are  also  the  three  editions  of  the  celebrated  letter 
of  Columbus,  giving  the  first  account  of  the  dis- 
covery of  America,  all  printed  at  Rome  in  1493. 
Nay,  one  of  the  very  earliest  productions  of  tha 
German  press  was  an  official  manifesto  of 
Diether,  Archbishop  of  Cologne,  against  Count 
Adolph  of  Nassau,  very  satisfactorily  proved  to 
have  been  printed  at  >Ientz  in  1462.  There  is 
among  the  German  bibliographers  a  technical 
name  for  this  class  of  printed  documents,  which 
are  called  'Relations.'  In  fact,  in  order  to 
arrive  at  a  satisfoctory  conclusion  with  regard 
to  the  origin  of  newspapers,  it  is  requisite,  in  the 
first  place,  to  settle  with  some  approach  to  pre- 
cision what  a  newspaper  is.  Four  classes  of  pub- 
lications succeeded  to  each  other  from  the  15tli 
to  the  19th  century,  to  which  the  term  has  by 
different  writers  been  applied:  1st.  Accounts 
of  individual  public  transactions  of  recent  occur- 
rence. 2nd.  Accounts  in  one  publication  of 
several  public  transactions  of  recent  occurrence, 
only  connected  together  by  having  taken  place 
about  the  same  period,  so  as  at  one  time  to  form 
the  '  news  of  the  day. '  3rd.  Accounts  similar  to 
those  of  the  second  class,  but  issued  in  a  num- 
bered series.  4th.  Accounts  similar  to  those  of 
the  second  class,  but  issued  not  only  in  a  num- 
bered series,  but  at  stated  intervals.  The  notice^ 
of  the  surrender  of  Granada  and  the  discovery  of 
America  belong  to  the  first  class,  and  so  also  do 
the  last  dying  speeches,  which  are  in  our  own 
time  cried  about  the  streets.  Tliese  surely  are 
no*  i>;wspapers.  The  Times  and  Daily  News 
[L'P.lon]  belong  to  the  fourth  class,  and  these, 
of  course,  are  newspapers.  .  .  .  Are  not,  in  fact, 
all  the  essentials  of  a  newspaper  comprised  in 
the  definition  of  the  second  class,  which  it  may 
be  as  well  to  repeat :  '  Accounts  in  one  publication 
of  several  public  transactions  of  recent  occur- 
rence, only  connected  together  by  having  taken 
place  about  the  same  period,  so  as  at  one  time 
to  form  the  news  of  the  day '?  Let  us  take  an  in- 
stance. There  is  preserved  in  the  British  Museum 
a  collection  of  several  volumes  of  interesting  pub- 
lications issued  in  Italy  between  1640  ond  1650, 
and  containing  the  news  of  the  times.  They  are 
of  a  small  folio  size,  and  consist  in  general  of 
four  pages,  but  sometimes  of  six,  sometimes  only 
of  two.  There  is  a  series  for  the  month  of  De- 
cember, 1644,  consisting  entirely  of  the  news 
from  Rome.  The  first  lino  of  the  first  page  runs 
thus: — '  Di  Roma,'  with  the  date,  first  of  the  3rd, 
then  of  the  10th,  then  the  17th,  then  the  24th, 
and  lastly  the  31st  of  December,  showing  that  a 
number  was  publi  icd  every  week,  most  proba- 
bly on  the  arrival  ul  the  post  from  Rome.  The 
place  of  publication  was  Florence,  and  the  same 
publishers  who  issued  this  collection  of  the  news 
from  Rome,  sent  forth  in  the  same  month  of 
December,  1644,  two  other  similar  gazettes,  at 
similar  intervals,  one  of  the  news  from  Genoa, 
the  other  of  the  news  from  Germany  and  abroad. 
That  this  interesting  series  of  publications, 
which  is  well  worthy  of  a  minute  examination 
and  a  detailed  description,  is  in  reality  a  series 
of  newspapers,  will,  I  believe,  be  questioned  by 
very  few ;  but  each  individual  number  presents 
no  mark  by  which,  if  separately  met  with,  it 
could  be  known  to  form  part  of  a  set.  .  .  .  The 
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most  minute  researches  on  the  history  of  news- 
papers in  Germany  are,  as  already  mentioned, 
those  of  Prutz,  who  has  collected  notices  of  a 
large  number  of  the  '  relations,'  though  much  re- 
mains to  be  gleaned.  There  are,  for  instance,  in 
Van  Heusde's  Catalogue  of  the  Library  at 
Utrecht  (Utrecht,  1835,  folio),  the  titles  of  nearly 
a  hundred  of  them,  all  as  early  as  the  sixteenth 
century,  and  the  British  Museum  poss  jses  a 
considerable  quantity,  all  of  recent  acquisition. 
Prutz  lias  no  notice  of  the  two  that  have  been 
mentioned,  and,  like  all  preceding  writers,  he 
draws  no  distinction  between  the  publications  of 
the  first  class  and  the  second.  The  view  that  he 
takes  is,  that  iio  publication  which  does  not  an- 
swer to  the  definition  of  what  I  have  termed  the 
fourth  class  is  entitled  to  the  name  of  a  news- 
paper. There  was  in  the  possession  of  Professor 
Grellman  a  publication  called  an  '  Aviso, '  num- 
bered as  '14,'  and  published  in  1613,  which  has 
been  considered  by  many  German  writers  as 
their  earliest  newspaper,  but  Prutz  denies  that 
honour  to  it,  on  the  ground  of  there  being  no 

Sroof  that  it  was  published  at  stated  intervals. 
1  the  year  1615  Egenolph  Emmcl,  of  Frankfort- 
cn-thc-Main,  issued  a  weekly  intelligencer,  num- 
bered in  a  series,  and  this,  according  to  Prutz,  is 
the  proper  claimant.  Its  history  has  been  traced 
with  some  minuteness  in  a  separate  dissertation 
by  Schwarzkopf,  who  has  also  the  credit  of  hav- 
ing published  in  1795  the  first  general  essay  on 
newspapers  of  any  value,  and  to  have  followed 
up  the  subject  in  a  series  of  articles  in  the  All- 
gemeine  Litterarische  Anzeiger.  .  .  .  The  claims 
of  Italy  have  yet  to  be  considered.  Prutz  dis- 
misses them  very  summarily,  because,  as  he 
says,  the  Venetian  gazettes  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, said  to  be  preserved  at  Florence,  are  in 
manuscript,  and  it  is  essential  to  the  definition  of 
a  newspaper  that  it  should  be  printed.  These 
Venetian  gazettes  have  never,  so  far  as  I  am 
aware,  been  described  at  all ;  they  may  be  mere 
•news-letters,'  or  they  may  be  something  closely 
approaching  to  the  modern  newspaper.  But  I 
am  strongly  inclined  to  believe  that  something 
of  the  second  class  of  Italian  origin  will  turn  up 
in  the  great  libraries  of  Europe  when  further 
research  is  devoted  to  the  subject.  .  .  .  The  ex- 
istence of  these  '  gazettes '  in  so  manjr  languages 
furnishes  strong  ground  for  supposing  that  the 
popularity  of  newspapers  originated  in  Italy. " — 
T.  Watts,  The  fabricated  "Earliest  English  News- 
paper" (Oentleman's  Mag.,  1850,  reprinted  in  the 
Oentleman's  Magazine  Library ;  Bibliographical 
Notes,  pp.  146-150). 

A.  D.  1617-1680.— The  Elzevirs.— "Just  as 
the  house  of  Aldus  waned  and  expired,  that  of 
the  great  Dutch  printers,  the  Elzevirs,  began 
obscurely  enough  at  Leyden  in  1583.  The  Elze- 
virs were  ijot,  like  Aldus,  ripe  scholars  and  men 
of  devotion  to  learning.  Aldus  laboured  for  the 
love  of  noble  studies;  the  Elzevirs  were  acute, 
and  too  often  'smart'  men  of  business.  The 
founder  of  the  family  was  Louis  (bom  at  Lou- 
vaiu,  1540,  died  1617).  But  it  was  in  the  second 
and  third  generations  that  Bonaventura  and 
Abraham  Elzevir  began  to  publish  at  Leyden 
their  editions  in  small  duodecimo.  Like  Aldus, 
these  Elzevirs  aimed  at  producing  books  at  once 
handy,  cheap,  correct,  and  beautiful  in  execu- 
tion. Their  adventure  was  a  complete  success. 
The  Elzevirs  did  not,  like  Aldus,  surround  them- 
selves with  the  most  learned  scholars  of  their 


time.  Their  famous  literary  adviser,  Ileinsius, 
was  full  of  literary  jealousies,  and  kept  students 
of  his  own  calibre  at  a  distance.  The  classical 
editions  of  the  Elzevirs,  beautiful,  but  too  small 
in  type  for  modern  eyes,  are  anytliing  but  ex- 
quisitely correct.  .  .  .  The  ordinary  marks  of 
the  Elzevirs  were  the  sphere,  the  old  hermit,  the 
Athena,  the  eagle,  and  the  burning  faggot.  But 
all  little  old  books  marked  with  spheres  are  not 
Elzevirs,  as  many  booksellers  suppose.  Other 
printers  also  stole  the  designs  for  the  tops  of 
chapters,  the  Aegipan,  the  Siren,  the  head  of 
Medusa,  the  crossed  sceptres,  and  the  rest.  In 
some  cases  the  Elzevirs  published  their  books, 
especially  when  they  were  piracies,  anonymously. 
When  they  published  for  tlie  Jansenists,  they 
allowed  their  clients  to  put  fantastic  pseudonyms 
on  the  title  pages.  But,  except  in  four  cases, 
they  had  only  two  pseudonyms  used  on  the  titles 
of  bonks  published  by  and  for  themselves.  These 
disguises  are  '  Jean  Sambix '  for  Jean  and  Daniel 
Elzevir,  at  Leyden,  and  for  the  Elzevirs  of 
Amsterdam,  'Jacques  le  Jeune.'  The  last  of  the 
great  representatives  of  the  house,  Daniel,  died 
lit  Amsterdi.m,  1680.  Abraham,  an  unworthy 
scion,  struggled  on  at  Leyden  till  1713.  The 
family  still  prospers,  but  no  longer  prints,  in 
Holland." — A.  Lang,  The  Library,  ch.  3. — 
"Though  Elzevirs  have  been  more  fashionable 
than  at  present,  they  are  still  regarded  by  novel- 
ists as  the  great  prize  of  the  book  collector. 
You  read  in  novels  about  '  priceless  little  Elze- 
virs,' about  books  'as  rare  as  an  old  Elzevir.'  I 
have  met,  in  the  works  of  a  lady  novelist  (but 
not  elsewhere)  with  an  Elzevir  '  Theocritus. '  The 
late  Mr.  Hepworth  Dixon  introduced  into  one  of 
his  romances  a  romantic  Elzevir  Greek  Testa- 
ment, 'worth  its  weight  in  gold.'  Casual  re- 
marks of  this  kind  encourage  a  popular  delusion 
that  all  Elzevirs  are  pearls  of  considerable 
price." — The  same,  Books  and  Bookmen,  eh.  6. 

Also  i.n  :  J.  H.  Slater,  P'ok  Collecting,  ch.  8. 

A.  D.  1622-1702. — The  first  printed  News- 

f taper  and  the  first  daily  Newspaper  in  Eng- 
and.— "Up  to  1839  (when  Mr.  Watts,  of  the 
British  Museum,  exposed  the  forgery)  the  world 
was  led  to  believe  that  the  first  English  news- 
paper appeared  in  1588."  Mr.  Watts  "ascer- 
tained that  'The  English  Mercuric,'  which  Mr. 
George  Chalmers  first  discovered  on  tlie  shelves 
of  the  British  Museum,  and  wliich  was  said  to 
have  been  '  imprinted  in  London  by  her  hi^h- 
ness's  printer,  1588,'  was  a  forgery,  for  which 
the  second  Earl  of  Hardwicke  appears  to  be 
answerable."  As  to  the  actual  date  of  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  first  printed  newspaper  in  Eng- 
land, "Mr.  Knight  Hunt,  in  his  'Fourth  Estate,' 
speaks  confidently.  .  .  .  '  There  is  now  no  rea- 
son to  doubt,' he  says,  'that  tlie  puny  ancestor 
of  the  myriads  of  broad  sheets  of  our  time  was 
published  in  the  metropolis  in  1633 ;  and  that  the 
most  prominent  of  the  Ingenious  speculators 
who  offered  the  novelty  to  the  world,  was  one 
Nathaniel  Butter.'  As  the  printing  press  had 
then  been  at  work  in  England  for  a  century  and 
a  half,  Caxton  having  established  himself  in 
Westminster  Abbey  in  1471,  and  as  manuscript 
n(!ws-letter3  had  been  current  for  many  years 
previous  to  1633,  one  cannot  help  wondering 
that  the  inventive  wits  of  that  ago  should  have 
been  so  slow  in  finding  out  this  excellent  mode 
of  turning  Faust's  invention  to  profitable  ac- 
count.     Butter's    journal    was    called  — '  The 
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Weekly  Newes,'  a  name  which  still  survives,  ol- 
tbougli  the  orlginul  pos-sessor  of  that  title  has 
long  since  gone  the  way  of  all  iiew8i)aiH!r8.  The 
first  number  In  the  Hrltlsh  Miist'uin  collection 
bears  date  the  23r(l  of  May,  1033,  and  coutahia 
'news  from  Italy.  Germanic,'  iic.  The  last 
number  made  Its  appearance  on  the  0th  of  Jan- 
uary. KMO;  a  memorable  year,  in  which  the 
Short  Parliament,  disiriissed  by  King  Charles 
'lu  a  hulT,'  after  a  session  of  three  weeks,  was 
succeeclcd  by  the  Long  Parliament,  which  un- 
lucky Cliarles  could  not  manage  quite  so  easilv. 
...  It  was  nearly  a  century  after  '  The  Weekly 
Ne-vcB '  made  its  ilrst  ajipearance,  before  a  dally 
newspaper  was  attempted.  When  weekly  pa- 
pers had  become  tlrmly  established,  some  of  the 
more  enterprising  printers  began  to  publish  their 
sheets  twice,  anil  ultimately  three  times  a  week. 
Thus  at  the  beglnnln]^  of  last  century  we  find 
several  papers  iuformmg  the  public  that  they 
are  '  p\iblisl)ed  every  Tuesday,  Thursday,  and 
Saturday  morning.'  One  of  the  most  respectable 
looking  was  entitled  'The  New  State  of  Europe,' 
or  a  '  True  Account  of  Public  Transactions  and 
Learning.'  It  consisted  of  two  pages  of  thin, 
coarse  paper  .  .  .  and  contained  altogether  about 
as  mucli  matter  as  there  Is  in  a  single  column  of 
the  'Times'  of  1855.  The  custom  at  that  period 
was  to  publish  the  newspaper  on  a  folio  or 
quarto  sheet,  two  pages  of  which  were  left  blank 
to  be  used  for  correspondence.  This  la  expressly 
stated  in  a  standing  advertLsement  in  the  '  New 
State  of  Europe,'  In  which  the  names  of  certain 
booksellers  are  given  'where  any  person  may 
have  tills  paper  with  a  blank  half  sheet  to  write 
their  own  private  affairs.'  .  .  .  The  first  num- 
ber of  the  '  Dally  Courant'  [the  first  daily  news- 
paper In  England]  was  published  on  the  11th  of 
ftlarch,  1703,  just  three  days  after  the  accession  of 
Q\icen  Anne.  ...  As  regards  the  form  and  size 
of  the  new  journal,  the  '  author '  condescends  to 
give  the  following  information,  with  a  growling 
remark  at  the  impertinence  of  the  'Postbovs,' 
'Postmen,'  'Mercuries,'  and  'Intelligencers'  of 
that  day: — 'This  "Courant"  (as  the  title  shows) 
will  be  published  Daily,  being  designed  to  give 
all  the  Material  News  as  soon  as  every  Post  ar- 
rives, and  is  confined  to  half  the  compass  to  save 
the  Publick  at  least  half  the  Impertinences  of 
ordinary  Newspapers. '  In  addition  to  the  Pros- 
pectus we  have  quoted,  the  first  number  of  the 
'Daily  Courant'  contains  only  nine  paragraphs, 
five  of  which  were  translated  from  the  '  Harlem 
Courant,'  three  from  the  'Paris  Gazette,'  and 
one  from  the  'Amsterdam  Courant.'  They  all 
relate  to  the  war  of  the  Spanish  Succession  then 
waging,  or  to  the  attempts  making  by  diplomats 
to  settle  the  affairs  of  the  Continent  at  some  kind 
of  Vienna  or  Utrecht  Conference.  After  adher- 
ing for  several  weeks  to  the  strict  rule  of  giving 
only  one  page  of  news,  and  those  entirely  for- 
eign, the  'Courant'  begins  to  show  certain 
symptoms  of  Improvement.  The  number  for 
April  23,  contains  two  pag  of  news  and  ad- 
vertisements. .  .  .  Thealtei.Liionin  the  gettlng- 
up  of  the  'Courant'  was  owing  to  a  change  of 
proprietorship.  The  paper  had  now  come  into 
the  hands  of  'Sam  Buckley,  at  the  Dolphin, 
Little  Britain.'  ,  .  .  Mr.  Samuel  Buckley,  who 
continued  to  publish  and  conduct  the  'Dally 
Courant'  for  many  years,  was  a  notable  man 
among  London  publishers,  as  we  find  from 
various  references  to  him  in  the  fugitive  litera- 


ture of  that  age." — The  Ijondon  Daily  Prett 
{Westminster  Jiev..  October,  1855). 

A.  D.  1631. — The  first  printed  Newspaper  in 
France.— Dr.  Renaudot  and  his  "Gazette."— 

"  The  first  Frenclunan  to  found  a  printed  uews- 
Ijaper  was  Dr.  Theophraste  Renaudot,  who  ob- 
tained the  King's  privilege  for  the  '  Gazette  de 
France '  In  1631.  ...  He  was  a  shrewd  man, 
born  at  London  in  1567,  brought  up  in  Paris, 
but  graduate  of  the  Faculty  of  Montpelller.  In 
1612,  being  then  twenty-six,  he  returned  to  the 
capital,  and  somehow  got  appointed  at  once  doc- 
tor to  the  King.  But  there  was  no  salary  at- 
tached to  this  post,  which  was  in  his  case  purely 
honorary,  and  so  licnaudot  opened  a  school, 
though  the  fact  that  he,  a  mere  provincial  doc- 
tor, had  obtained  a  medical  appointment  at 
court,  was  very  sore  to  the  Paris  Faculty  of 
Medicine,  who  began  to  annoy  hira  from  that 
moment.  Renaudot,  however,  was  a  man  far 
ahca<i  of  his  contemporaries  In  sagacity,  patience, 
learning  and  humanity.  Petty  spite  did  not  dis- 
turb him,  or  at  least  it  did  not  deter  him  from 
executing  any  of  the  numerous  plans  he  had  iu 
nund  for  the  welfare  of  his  contemporaries.  .  .  . 
This  extraordinary  mon  not  only  inaugurated  in 
France  an  Estate,  Profossl(,nal  and  Servants' 
Agency,  as  well  as  an  oftlce  for  private  sales  and 
exchanges,  but  further  laid  the  basis  of  the  Poste 
Rcstante,  Parcels  Deliverj',  Post-Offlce  Directory, 
Tourist's  Guide  and  Money  Order  Office ;  besides 
affording  an  outlet  to  troubled  spirits  like  those 
who  correspond  through  the  agony  column  of 
'  The  Times. '  It  is  not  surprising  that  his  office 
In  the  Rue  de  la  Calandre  should  soon  have  been 
all  too  small  for  its  multifarious  duties  and  that 
his  original  staff  of  six  clerks  should,  in  less 
than  three  months,  have  swelled  to  fifty.  Riche- 
lieu, lu  sheer  admiration  at  the  man,  sent  for 
him  and  thanked  him  for  the  services  he  was  ren- 
dering the  King's  subjects.  He  also  offered  him 
money  to  extend  his  offices,  and  this  Renaudot 
accepted,  but  only  as  a  loan.  It  was  bis  custom 
to  levy  a  commission  of  six  denlers  per  llvre 
(franc)  on  the  sales  he  effected,  and  by  means  of 
these  and  other  receipts  he  soon  repaid  the  Car- 
dinal every  penny  that  had  been  advanced  to  him. 
But  he  did  more  than  this.  Finding  that  his 
registers  were  not  always  convenient  modes  of 
reference,  by  reason  of  the  excessive  crowds 
which  pressed  round  them,  he  brought  out  a 
printed  advertiser,  which  Is  almost  the  exact 
prototype  of  a  journal  at  present  well  known  iu 
London.  It  was  called  'Feuille  du  Bureau 
d'Adresses, '  and  appeared  every  Saturday,  at  the 
price  of  1  sou.  Opinions  differ  as  to  whether 
this  paper  preceded  the  'Gazette  de  France,'  or 
was  issued  simultaneously  with  it.  Probably  it 
was  first  published  in  manuscript  form,  but 
came  out  in  print  at  least  six  months  before  the 
'  Gazette, '  for  a  number  bearing  the  date  of  June 
14th,  1631,  shows  a  periodical  in  full  organisa- 
tion and  containing  indirect  references  to  adver- 
tisements which  must  have  appeared  several 
weeks  before.  At  all  events  this  '  Feuille '  was 
purely  an  advertisement  sheet — a  forerunner  of 
the  '  Petites  Afflches  '  which  were  reinvented  in 
1746 — it  was  In  no  sense  a  newspaper.  ...  It 
is  clear  that  from  the  moment  ho  started  hi.s 
'  Feuille  du  Bureau  d'Adresses,'  Renaudot  must 
have  conceived  the  possibility  of  founding  a 
news-sheet.  .  .  .  The  manuscript  News  Letters 
had  attained,  by  the  year  1630,  to  such  a  pitch 
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of  perfection,  and  found  such  a  ready  sale,  that 
the  notion  of  furtlier  popularigins;  tliem  by  print- 
ing must  Imvo  suggusteil  itself  to  more  tlian  one 
man  before  it  was  actually  put  into  practice. 
But  the  great  bar  was  this,  that  nothing  could 
be  printed  without  the  King's  privilege,  and  this 
privilege  was  not  lightly  granted.  .  .  .  Renau- 
dot,  who  had  no  wish  to  publish  tattle,  had  no 
reason  to  fear  censorship.  He  addressed  himself 
tc  Richelieu,  and  craved  leave  to  start  a  printed 
newspaper  under  royal  patronage.  The  politic 
Cardinal  was  quite  shrewd  enough  to  see  how 
useful  might  bo  to  him  an  organ  which  would 
set  information  before  the  public  in  the  manner 
he  desired,  and  in  that  manner  alone;  so  he 
granted  all  Renaudot  wished,  in  the  form  of 
'letters  patent,'  securing  him  an  entire  mo- 
nopoly of  printing  newspapers,  and  moreover  he 
conferred  on  his  proteg6  the  pompous  title  of 
Historiographer  of  France.  The  first  number  of 
the  '  Gazette  de  France '  oppeared  on  Friday, 
May  30,  1631.  Its  size  was  four  quarto  pages, 
and  its  price  one  sol  parisis,  i.  e.  ^d.,  worth 
about  IJd.  modern  money.  .  .  .  The  first  num- 
ber contained  no  preface  or  address,  nothing  in 
the  way  of  a  leading  article,  but  plunged  at  once 
in  medias  res,  and  gave  news  from  nineteen  for- 
eign towns  or  coimtries,  but  oddly  enough,  not 
a  line  of  French  intelligence.  .  .  .  The  bulk  of 
the  matter  inserted  was  furnished  direct  by 
Richelieu  from  the  Foreign  Oftlce,  and  several  of 
the  paragraphs  were  written  in  his  own  hand. 
.  .  .  The  publication  of  the  '  Gazette '  was  contin- 
ued uninterruptedly  from  week  to  week,  but  the 
press  of  matter  was  so  great  that  Renaudot  took 
to  issuing  a  Supplement  with  the  last  number  of 
every  month.  In  this  he  condensed  the  reports 
of  the  preceding  numbers,  corrected  errors,  added 
fresh  news,  and  onswered  Ills  detractors.  .  .  . 
At  the  end  of  the  year  1631  he  suppressed  his 
monthly  Supplement,  increased  the  '  Gazette '  to 
eight  pages,  and  announced  that  for  the  future 
he  would  issue  Supplements  as  they  were  needed. 
It  seems  they  were  needed  pretty  often,  for  to- 
wards the  beginning  of  the  year  1683  Renaudot 
published  Supplements,  under  the  title  of  '  Ordi- 
naries and  Extraordinaries,'  as  often  as  twice, 
and  even  three  times  in  one  week.  In  fact 
whenever  a  budget  of  news  arrived  which  would 
nowadays  justify  a  special  edition,  the  indefati- 
gable editor  set  his  criers  afoot  witli  a  fresh 
printed  sheet,  shouting,  'Buy  the  "Extraordi- 
nary," containing  tlie  account  of  the  superb 
burial  of  the  King  of  Denmark  1 '  or,  '  Buy  and 
read  of  tlie  capture  of  the  beautiful  island  of 
Curafoa  in  the  Indies  by  the  Dutch  from  the 
Spaniards  I '  Renaudot  understood  the  noble  art 
of  puffing.  He  dressed  his  criers  in  red,  and 
gave  them  a  trumpet  apiece  to  go  and  bray 
the  praises  of  the  '  Gazette '  on  the  off  days, 
when  the  paper  did  not  appear.  ...  On  the 
death  of  Renaudot,  he  was  succeeded  by  his  sons 
Eus^be  and  Isaac,  who  in  their  turn  bequeathed 
the  'Gazette'  to  EusSbe  junior,  son  of  the  elder 
brother,  who  took  orders  and  consequently  left 
no  progeny.  After  this  the  'Gazette'  became 
Government  property.  ...  In  1763  the  '  Ga- 
zette '  was  annexed  to  the  Foreign  Office  Depart- 
ment. .  .  .  The  '  Gazette  de  France '  continued 
to  appear  under  royal  patronage  until  May  Ist, 
1793,  when  its  official  ties  were  snapped  and  it 
came  out  as  a  private  and  republican  journal 
with  the  date  '  Fourth  Year  of  Freedom. '    The 


'  Gazette '  has  flourished  with  more  or  less  bril- 
liancy over  since,  and  has  been  for  the  last  fifty 
years  a  legitimist  organ,  read  chiefly  in  the 
provinres."— 7'(;  French  Prean  (Cornhill  Mag., 
June,  1878). 

A.  D.  1637.  —  Archbishop  Laud's  Star- 
Chamber  restriction  of  printing. — On  the  11th 
of  July,  1637,  "Archbishop  Laud  procured  a 
decree  to  be  passed  in  the  star  chamber,  by 
which  it  was  ordered,  that  the  master  printers 
should  be  reduced  to  twenty  in  number;  and 
that  if  any  other  should  secretly,  <  tdy,  pur- 

sue the  trade  of  printing,  he  shouli,  I  in  the 

pillory,  or  whipped  through  the  strcei  ind  suf- 
fer such  other  punishment  as  the  court  should 
inflict  upon  him ;  that  none  of  the  master  print- 
ers should  print  any  book  or  books  of  divmity, 
law,  physic,  philosophy,  or  poetry,  till  the  said 
books,  together  with  the  titles,  epistles,  prefaces, 
tables,  or  commendatory  verses,  should  be  law- 
fully licensed,  on  pain  of  losing  the  exercise  of 
his  art,  and  being  proceeded  against  in  the  star 
chamber,  &c. ;  that  no  person  should  reprint  any 
book  witliout  a  new  license ;  that  every  merchant, 
bookseller,  Ac,  who  should  import  any  book  or 
books,  should  present  a  catalogue  of  them  to  the 
archbishop  or  bishop,  t&c,  before  they  were  de- 
livered, or  exposed  to  sale,  who  .should  view 
them,  with  power  to  seize  those  that  were  schis- 
matical;  and,  that  no  merchant,  &c.,  should 
print  or  cause  to  be  printed  abroad,  any  book,  or 
books,  wliich  either  entirely  or  for  the  most 
part,  were  written  in  the  Euglisli  tongue,  nor 
knowingly  import  any  such  books,  upon  pain  of 
being  proceeded  against  in  the  star  chamber,  or 
high  commission  court.  .  .  .  That  there  should 
be  four  founders  of  letters  for  printing,  and  no 
more.  That  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  or 
the  bishop  of  London,  with  six  other  high  com- 
missioners, shall  supply  the  places  of  those  four 
as  they  shall  become  void.  Tliat  no  master 
founder  shall  keep  above  two  apprentices  at  one 
time.  That  all  journeymen  founders  be  em- 
ployed by  the  masters  of  the  trade ;  and  that  all 
the  idle  journeymen  be  compelled  to  work  upon 
pain  of  imprisonment,  and  such  other  punishment 
as  the  court  shall  think  fit.  That  no  master 
founder  of  letters  shall  employ  any  other  person 
in  any  work  belonging  to  casting  and  founding 
of  letters  than  freemen  and  apprentices  to  the 
trade,  save  only  in  putting  off  the  knots  of  metal 
hanging  at  the  end  of  the  letters  when  they  ore 
first  cost;  in  which  work  every  master  founder 
may  employ  one  boy  only,  not  bound  to  the 
trade." — C.  H.  Timperley,  Encyelopmlia  of  Lit- 
erary ami  Tyjiographicid  Aiiecd^ite,  p.  490. 

A.  D.  1647.— Renewed  ordinance,  in  Eng- 
land, against  the  printers.— "  An  ordinance  of 
parliament  passed  tlie  house  of  lords  on  this  day 
[September  80,  1647],  that  no  person  shall  make, 
write,  print,  sell,  publish  or  utter,  or  cause  to 
be  made,  &c.,  any  book,  pamphlet,  treatise, 
ballad,  libel,  sheet,  or  sheets  of  news  whatsoever 
(except  the  same  be  licensed  by  both  or  eitlier 
house  of  parliament,)  under  the  penalty  of  40s. 
and  an  imprisonment  not  exceeding  forty  days, 
if  he  can  not  pay  it:  if  a  printer,  he  is  to  pay  a 
fine  of  only  20s.,  or  suffer  twenty  days'  imprison- 
ment, and  likewise  to  have  bis  press  and  imple- 
ments of  printing  broken  In  pieces.  The  book- 
seller, or  stationer,  to  pay  10s.,  or  suffer  ten 
days'  imprisonment,  —  and,  lastly,  the  hawker, 
pedlar,  or  ballad-sioger,  to  forfeit  all  his  printed 
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pnprrs  oxpn§c(l  to  snip,  nnil  to  ho  wlilppod  ns  ii 
coinmoii  ro(,'iic  in  llii'  parish  wlicri^  lie  shnll  l)o 
appri'licndcd.  Kiiriy  in  tlie  following  j-oar,  the 
coMunittee  of  estates  in  Scotliind  piissed  nil  act 
proliihitiii),'  llie  printinR  tinder  the  piiin  of  dentil, 
any  tio'iii,  deelaratlon,  or  writing,  until  these  were 
first  siibinitted  to  their  revisal.  .  .  .  One  of  the 
roiiseciiiences  of  tliese  perseeutions  was  the  rais- 
ing up  of  a  new  class  of  publishers,  those  who 
btcanie  noted  for  what  was  called  'unlawful  and 
unlicensed  hooks.'  Spnrkes,  the  publisher  of 
Prynne's  Histrioniastix,  was  of  this  class.  The 
presbyterian  party  in  pnrlinment,  who  thus 
found  tlu^  ])ress  closed  on  them,  vehemently  cried 
out  for  its  freedom;  nnd  it  wns  imngincd,  that 
when  they  ascended  into  power,  the  odious  ofllce 
of  a  licenser  of  the  press  would  have  been  abol- 
ished; but  these  pretended  friends  of  freedom, 
on  the  contrary,  discovered  themselves  as  ten- 
derly alive  to  the  office  as  the  old  government, 
and  maintained  it  with  the  extremest  vigour. 
Botli  in  Kngland  and  Scotland,  during  the  civil 
wnrs,  the  party  in  power  endeavoured  to  crush 
by  every  means  the  freedom  of  the  press." — 
C.  H.  Timperley,  Eivyclojxedia  of  Literary  and 
Tjjjxigrnphiml  Anecdote,  p.  tiOQ. 

A.  D.  1654-1694.— Freedom  of  the  press 
under  Cromwell. — Censorship  under  the  re- 
stored Svjarts. — Roger  L'Estranre  and  the 
first  news  reporters. — "  During  the  Protectorate 
of  Cromwell  the  newspaper  press  knew  .  .  . 
what  it  wns  to  enjoy  the  luxury  of  freedom. 
The  natural  result  was  that  a  very  gn^nt  increase 
took  place  in  the  number  of  new  political  ,i< ' 
nals.  Most  of  them,  liowever,  had  only  n 
brief  existence.  Many  of  their  number  cuald 
not  boast  of  a  longer  life  than  six  or  seven 
months  —  nay,  many  of  them  not  so  much  as  even 
that  term  of  life.  But.  ns  might  have  been  ex- 
pected, from  wliat  was  known  o*  ihe  antecedents 
of  Charles  II.,  the  freedom  of  tlie  press,  which 
previously  existed,  came  to  an  immediate  end  on 
his  ascending  the  throne.  Hardly  had  he  done 
so,  than  an  edict  wns  issued,  prohibiting  the 
publication  of  any  journal  except  the  London 
Gazette,  which  was  originally  printed  at  Oxford, 
and  called  the  Oxford  Gazette, —  the  Court  being 
then  resident  there  on  account  of  the  plague  rag- 
ing in  London  at  the  time,  1665,  when  it  was 
commenced,  and  for  some  time  afterwards. 
This  was  an  act  of  pure  despotism.  But  Gov- 
ernment at  this  time  reserved  to  itself  the  right 
—  a  right  which  there  was  none  to  dispute  —  to 

Eublish  a  broad  sheet  in  connexion  with  the 
ondon  Gazette,  whenever  they  might  deem  it 
expedient,  which  should  contain  either  foreign 
or  domestic  matters  of  interest, — of  the  knowl- 
edge of  which  some  of  the  King's  subjects  might 
wish  to  be  put  in  early  possession.  .  .  .  The  news- 
papers of  the  seventeenth  century  were  per- 
mitted, until  the  time  of  Charles  II.,  to  be  pub- 
lished without  being  licensed  by  the  Government 
of  the  day;  but  in  the  reign  of  that  despotic 
sovereign,  a  law  wns  passed  [1663]  prohibiting 
the  publication  of  any  newspaper  without  being 
duly  licensed.  ...  Sir  John  Birkenhead,  .  .  . 
one  of  the  three  men  whom  Disraeli  the  elder 
called  the  fathers  of  the  English  press,  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  office  of  Licenser  of  the  Press. 
But  he  was  soon  succeeded  by  Sir  Roger  I'Es- 
trange."— J.  Grant,  The  Neietpaper  Press,  v.  1, 
eh,  3. —  Roger  L'Estrange  "is  remarkable  for 
having  been  the  writer  of  the  best  newspapers 


which  appeared  before  the  age  of  Queen  Anne, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  a  most  bitter  enemy  to 
the  freedom  of  the  press.  He  was  appointed 
licensor  or  censor  in  166i!,  and  in  the  same  year 
was  given  authority  to  publish  all  newspnpcrs, 
licriodicals,  and  pamphlets,  not  exceeding  two 
slieets  in  size.  He  appears  to  have  looked  upon 
his  newspaper  as  a  noxious  thing,  suffered  to  ex- 
ist only  that  an  income  might  he  created  for  him 
ill  return  for  the  labour  of  purging  the  press. 
Yet  he  spared  no  pains  to  make  his  Puhllc  In- 
telligencer reudnble,  and  if  wo  mny  trust  his 
letters  now  preserved  nt  the  State  Paper  Office, 
expended  in  the  first  yenr  more  than  £500  on 
'spycs  for  collecting  intelligence.'  Three  years 
aftorwarils  ho  estimated  the  iiroflts  at  £400  a 
year.  ...  Ho  sent  paid  correspondents,  or 
'  spycs '  as  they  wove  called,  to  all  parts  of  the 
country,  and  even  induced  some  rcspectnble  per- 
sons, under  prom'se  of  concealing  their  names, 
to  contribute  occ  isional  paragrnphs ;  these  per- 
sons were  for  the  most  part  repaid  by  sending  to 
them  their  newspapers  and  letters  free  of  post- 
age. Another  sot  of  'spycs' was  employed  in 
picking  up  the  news  of  tlie  town  on  Paul's  Walk 
or  in  tlie  taverns  and  coffee-houses.  L'Estrange 
printed  about  sixteen  reams  of  his  Intelligencer 
weekly,  which  were  for  the  most  part  sold  by 
the  mercury-women  who  cried  them  about  the 
streets.  One  Mrs.  Andrews  is  said  to  have  taken 
more  than  one-third  of  the  whole  quantity 
printed.  .  .  .  Advantage  wns  taken  of  a  slip  in 
tlio  weekly  intelligence  to  deprive  L'Estrange  of 
his  monopoly  in  favour  of  the  new  Oxford  Gazette, 
published  in  the  winter  of  1665  and  transferred 
to  London  in  the  ensuing  spring.  The  Gazette 
was  placed  under  the  control  of  Williamson, 
then  a  rising  under-Sccretnry  of  State,  under 
whoso  austere  influence  nothing  was  suffered  to 
appear  which  could  excite  or  even  amuse  the 
public.  .  .  .  L'Estrange  has  not  been  a  favourite 
with  historians,  and  we  confess  that  his  harsh 
measures  towards  tho  press  are  apt  to  raise  a 
feeling  of  repugnance.  .  .  .  But  he  was  cer- 
tainly an  enthusiastic  nnd  industrious  writer, 
who  raised  the  tone  of  the  press,  even  while 
taking  pains  to  fetter  its  liberty.  When  ho  lost 
his  monopoly,  that  era  of  desolation  began 
which  Macaulay  has  so  forcibly  described.  'The 
newspapers  became  completely  sterile,  omitting 
events  even  of  such  importance  as  tho  trial  of 
the  seven  bishops,  and  were  supplanted  in  popu- 
lar favour  by  the  manuscript  news-letters,  which 
wore,  in  fact,  the  only  journals  of  importance. 
On  tlie  day  after  tho  abdication  of  James  II. 
three  fresh  newspapers  appeared,  and  many  more 
burst  out  after  the  appearance  of  the  official 
journal  under  the  style  of  the  Orange  Gazette. 
But  it  was  not  until  1694  that  the  king  was  in- 
duced to  abolish  the  censorship  and  to  permit 
free  trade  in  news;  'ho  doubted  much,'  says 
Hume,  '  of  the  salutary  effects  of  such  unlimited 
freedom.'  The  newspapers  increased  and  multi- 
plied exceedingly  for  the  eighteen  years  between 
the  abolition  of  the  office  of  licenser  and  the 
passing  of  the  Stamp  Act,  in  1713,  by  which  a 
halfpenny  tax  was  laid  on  every  half-sheet  of  in- 
telligence."—  Early  English  Netcspapers  (Corn- 
hill  Mag.,  July,  1868). 

A.  D.  1685-1603.— William  Bradford  and  his 
Press  in  Philadelphia  and  New  York.-:-  Wil- 
liam Bradford,  a  young  printer,  of  the  Society 
of  Friends,  came  to  Philadelphia  in  the  autumn 
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of  108.1,  and  cstabliHhnd  hiniHolf  In  business. 
"  His  tlrst  |)ul)li('ati()n  was  '  Kult'i.ilitriurn  Penu- 
Bllvuniensc,  or  Anu'rini's  Mfssenger ;  Ueing  im 
Almuniick  for  the  Yeiir  of  (Jmcu  1080.'  This 
brought  him  u  summons  bcrorc  thu  Qovcrnor 
nnd  (Council,  for  referring  to  the  i'roprietiiry,  in 
tlietiiblo  of  chronology,  us  '  l^ord  IVnn;'  and,  on 
his  uppeiinma^  lie  was  ordered  to  blot  out  tlm 
objectionable  title,  and  forbidden  to  print  any- 
thing williout  license  from  the  I'rovinciiil  Coim- 
cil.  In  1087  ho  was  cautioned  by  the  Philadel- 
phia meeting  not  to  print  anything  touching  the 
Qualiers  without  Its  approval.  Two  years  later 
he  was  again  called  before  the  Governor,  an<l 
Council — this  time  for  printing  the  cliarter  of 
the  province.  The  spirited  report,  in  his  own 
handwriting,  of  Ids  examination  on  tlds  occasion. 
Is  now  preserved  in  the  collection  of  the  New 
York  Historical  Society.  Disappointed  at  the 
non-fulfilment  of  Penn's  promise  of  the  govern- 
ment printing  and  the  failure  of  his  scheme  for 
printing  an  English  IJible,  which,  ultliough  in- 
dorsed by  the  meeting,  found  few  subscril)ers, 
and  harassed  by  both  the  civil  and  religious  au- 
thorities, Uradford  determined  to  leave  the  prov- 
ince," which  he  did,  with  his  fandly,  sailing  to 
England  in  1081).  lie  was  induced,  however,  by 
promises  of  Increased  business  and  a  yearly 
salary  of  £40,  to  return.  In  1003,  having  be- 
come one  of  the  supporters  of  George  Keitli,  and 
having  printed  Keith's  "  Appeal  "(see  Pennsyi,- 
VANi.v:  A.  D.  1003-1000),  he  was  arrested  and 
imprisoned.  This  occurred  In  Au^ist,  and  his 
trial  followed  in  December.  The  jury  disagreed, 
and  ho  was  lield  for  appearance  at  the  next  court. 
"  In  the  meantime  tlie  dissensions  in  the  province 
aroused  by  tho  Keithian  schism  had  led  to  tlio 
abrogation  of  Pcnn's  charter  l)y  tho  crown,  and 
the  appointment  of  Benjamin  Fletcher  to  be 
Royal  Governor  of  Pennsylvania  as  well  as  New- 
York."  This  cliangc  led  to  the  drojjping  of  pro- 
ceedings against  Bradford,  and  to  liis  removal 
from  Pliiladelplua  to  New  York,  whither  he 
seems  to  have  been  invited.  Ills  removal  was 
undoubtedly  prompted  by  a  resolution  winch 
the  Provincial  Council  of  New  York  adopted  on 
the  23d  of  March,  1003:  "  That  if  a  Printer  will 
come  and  settle  in  the  city  of  New  York  for  the 
printing  of  our  Acts  of  Assembly  and  Publick 
Papers,  lie  shall  bo  allowed  the  sum  of  £40  cur- 
rent money  of  New  York  per  annum  for  his 
salary  and  have  the  benefit  of  his  printing  bo- 
sides  what  serves  the  publick."  "Bradford's 
first  warrant  for  his  salary  as  '  Printer  to  King 
William  and  Queen  Mary,  at  tlie  City  of  Now 
York,'  was  dated  October  13,  1003,  and  was  for 
six  months,  due  on  the  10th  preceding, "showing 
that  ho  had  established  himself  in  the  colony 
more  hospitable  to  his  art  as  early  as  the  10th  of 
April,  1003.  "  What  was  the  first  product  of 
his  press  is  a  matter  of  doubt.  It  may  liave 
been,  as  Dr.  Moore  suggests,  tlie  '  Journal  of  the 
Late  Actions  of  tho  French  at  Canada, '  or  '  New 
England's  Spirit  of  Persecution  Transmitted  to 
Pennsilvania ' " —  which  was  a  report  of  his  own 
trial  at  Philadelpliia — or  it  may  have  been  an 
Act  of  the  New  York  Assembly  —  one  of  three 
which  his  press  produced  early  that  year,  but  the 
priority  among  which  is  uncertain. —  C.  U.  Hilde- 
burn,  Printing  in.  New  York  in  the  nth  Cent'y  (Me- 
morial Ilist.  of  the  City  of  Neio  York,  v.  1,  ch.  15.) 
Also  in  :  I.  Thomas,  Bist.  of  Printing  in  Am. , 
ided.,  V.  1. 


A.  D.  1695.— Expiration  of  the  Censorship 
taw  in  England.  —  Quick  multiplication  of 
Newspapers.—"  While  the  Meensmg  .Vet  was 
In  force  there  was  no  newspaper  in  England  ex- 
cept the  '  London  Gazette,  which  was  edited  by 
a  clerk  in  the  otllc('  of  tho  Secretary  of  State, 
and  which  contained  nothing  but  what  the  Sec- 
retaryof  Slate  wished  the  nation  to  know.  There 
Were  indeed  many  periodical  papers:  but  none 
of  those  papers  C(iul<l  be  called  a  newspaper. 
Welwood,  a  zealous  Whig,  published  a  journal 
called  the  ()l)servator:  but  his  ()l)servator,  like 
the  Observator  which  I^'strango  had  formerly 
edited,  contained,  not  the  news,  but  merelj'  dis- 
sertations on  polities.  A  crazy  l)ookseller,  named 
.lohn  Dunton,  published  the  Athenian  Jlereury : 
but  the  Athenian  Jlercury  merely  discussed 
(luestions  of  natural  philosophy,  of  casuistry 
and  of  gallantry.  A  fellow  of  the  Royal  So- 
ciety, named  .John  Houghton,  published  what  ho 
called  a  '  llection  for  the  Improvement  of  In- 
dustry aii.  Trade:  but  his  Collection  contained 
littlo  more  than  the  prices  of  stocks,  explunatioiis 
of  the  m(xles  of  doing  business  In  the  (Mty,  pulls 
of  now  projects,  atHl  advertisements  of  books, 
((uack  medicines,  chocolate.  Spa  water,  civet 
cats,  surgeons  wanting  ships,  valets  wanting 
masters,  and  ladies  wanting  husbands.  If  ever 
ho  printed  any  political  news,  he  transcribed  it 
from  tho  Gazette.  Tlio  Gazette  was  so  partial 
and  so  meagre  a  clironiclo  of  events  that,  though 
it  had  no  competitors,  It  had  but  a  small  circu- 
lation. .  .  .  But  the  deficiencies  of  the  Gazette 
were  to  a  certain  extent  supplied  in  London  Ijy 
tlie  coffeehouses,  and  in  the  countrv  liy  the  news- 
letters. On  the  third  of  May  "1005  the  law 
which  liad  subjected  the  press  to  a  ci  nsorship 
expired.  Within  a  fortnight,  a  stanch  old  W^hig, 
named  Harris,  who  had,  in  the  days  of  tlu?  Ex- 
clusion Bill,  attempted  to  set  up  a  newspaper 
entitled  Intelligence  Domestic  and  Foreign,  and 
who  had  been  speedily  forced  to  relinciuish  that 
design,  announced  that  th  )  Intelligence  Domes- 
tic and  Foreign,  suppressed  fourteen  years  before 
by  tyranny,  would  again  apiiear.  Ten  days 
later  was  printed  the  tirst  number  of  tlie  Eng- 
lish Courant.  Tlien  camo  tho  Packet  Boat  from 
Holland  and  Flanders,  tho  Pegasus,  the  London 
Newsletter,  the  London  Post,  tho  Flying  Post, 
the  Old  Postmaster,  the  Postboy,  and  the  Post- 
man. Tho  history  of  tlie  newspapers  of  Eng- 
land from  that  time  to  tlio  present  day  is  a  most 
interesting  and  instructive  part  of  the  history  of 
the  country.  At  first  they  were  small  and  moan- 
looking.  .  .  .  Only  two  numbers  came  out  in  a 
week ;  and  a  number  contained  little  more  matter 
tlian  may  be  found  in  a  single  column  of  a  daily 
paper  of  our  time." — Lord  Macaulay.  Hist,  of 
Enf/land,  ch.  31. 

A.  D.  1704-1729. — The  first  Newspapers  in 
America. — "There  was  not  a  newspaper  pub- 
lished in  tlie  Englisli  colonies,  througliout  the 
extensive  continent  of  North  America,  until  tho 
24th  of  April,  1704.  John  Campbell,  a  Scotch- 
man, who  was  a  bookseller  and  postmaster  in 
Boston,  was  tho  first  who  began  and  established 
a  publication  of  tliis  kind.  It  was  entitled  'The 
Boston  News-Lettor. ' .  .  .  It  is  printed  on  half 
a  sheet  of  pot  paper,  with  a  small  pica  type, 
folio.  The  first  page  is  filled  with  an  extract 
from  'The  London  Flying  Post,'  respecting  the 
pretender.  .  .  .  The  queen's  speech  to  both 
houses  of  parliament  oa  that  occasion,  a  few 
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iirtlrlcg  under  llic  Roston  head,  four  slmrt  ^iiirii- 
griinlis  of  mttrlrif!  liiU'lllgciici'  from  New  >  ork, 
rlilliwlclplilii,  mid  Nf'W  London,  imd  ono  ikIvlt- 
tlm'incnt,  form  Its  whole  conU'nts.  The  ndver- 
tlHcnient  Ih  from  CiimplM'll,  the  proprietor  of  the 
paper."  In  1711),  a  rival  paper  was  started  In 
Jloston,  called  the  "Gazette,"  and  In  1731,  a 
tidril,  founded  hy  James  Franklin,  to<jk  the  name 
of  "The  New  Kngland  Courant. "  Meantime 
there  had  appeared  at  I'hlhulelnhla,  on  the  22nd 
of  Deeember,  1710, — only  one  day  later  than  the 
second  of  the  Uo.st<m  newspapers  — "The  Ameri- 
can Weekly  Meicury,"  printed  by  Andrew  Hrad- 
ford,  son  of  William  Uradford.  1  ho  same  printer, 
Andrew  Bradford,  removing  to  New  1  jrk, 
brought  out  "The  New  York  Gazette,"  the  first 
newspaper  printed  in  that  city,  in  Octol)er,  1735. 
— I.  Thomas,  Jlitt.  of  Printing  in  Ant.,  v.  2,  p. 
13,  iind  after. — "In  1740,  the  number  of  news- 
papers in  the  English  colonies  on  tlio  continent 
lad  increased  to  eleven,  of  which  one  appeared 
in  Soutli  C'aroliua,'one  in  Virginia,  three  in  Penn- 
sylvaniis  —  ono  of  them  being  in  German  —  ono 
In  New  York,  and  tlio  rcmaitiing  flvo  in  Boston. 
,  .  .  The  New  England  'Courant,'  the  fourth 
American  periodical,  was,  in  August  1731,  estab- 
lished by  .James  Franklin  as  an  organ  of  inde- 
pendent opinion.  Its  temporary  success  was  ad- 
vanced liy  Benjamin,  his  brotlier and  apprentice, 
a  boy  of  liftmen,  wlio  wrote  /or  its  columns, 
worked  in  com|)osing  tlio  types  os  well  as  print- 
ing off  tho  sheets,  and,  as  carrier,  distributed  the 
papers  to  the  customers.  The  slicet  satirized 
hypocrisy,  and  spoko  of  religious  knaves  as  of 
all  knaves  tho  worst.  This  was  described  as 
tending  '  to  abuse  tho  ministers  of  religion  in  a 
manner  which  was  intolerable.'.  .  .  In  July 
1732,  a  resolve  passed  the  council,  appointing  a 
censor  for  the  press  of  James  Franklin ;  but  tlio 
bouso  refused  its  concurrence.  The  ministers 
persevered;  and,  in  January  1738,  a  committee 
of  inquiry  was  raised  by  the  legislature.  Benja- 
min, being  examined,  escaped  with  an  admoni- 
tion ;  James,  the  publisher,  refusing  to  discover 
tlie  author  of  the  offence,  wos  kept  in  jail  for  a 
month ;  his  paper  was  censured  as  reflecting  in- 
juriously on  the  reverend  ministers  of  tho  gos- 
pel; anil,  by  vote  of  tho  house  and  council,  ho 
was  forliidden  to  print  it,  'except  it  be  first 
supervised. '  Vexed  at  tho  arbitrary  proceedings, 
Benjamin  Franklin,  then  but  seventeen  years  old, 
in  October  1733,  sailed  clandestinely  for  New 
York.  Finding  thoro  no  employment,  ho  crossed 
to  Aml)oy;  went  on  foot  to  the  Delaware;  for 
want  of  a  wind,  rowed  in  a  boat  from  Burling- 
ton to  Piiiladelphia ;  and  bearing  marks  of  lus 
labor  at  the  oar,  weary,  hungry,  having  for  his 
whole  stock  of  cash  a  single  dollar,  the  runaway 
apprentice  —  the  pupil  of  the  free  schools  of 
Boston,  rich  in  tlie  boundless  hope  of  youth  and 
the  unconscious  power  of  modest  genius — 
stepped  on  shore  to  seek  food  and  occupation. 
On  the  deep  foundations  of  sobriety,  frugality 
ond  industry,  tho  young  journeyman  built  his 
fortunes  antl  fame ;  and  he  soon  came  to  have  a 
printingoftico  of  his  own.  .  .  .  The  assembly  of 
Pennsylvania  chose  him  its  printer.  He  planned 
a  newspaper  [the  '  Pennsylvania  Gazette'] ;  and, 
when  [1720]  he  became  its  proprietor  and  editor, 
he  defended  freedom  of  thought  and  speech, 
and  tho  inalienable  power  of  the  people." — G. 
Bancroft,  Uist.  of  the  U.  S.  of  Am.,  pt.  8,  ch.  15 


Also  in:  J.  Parton,  L(fe  of  hyanklin,  pt.  1-9 
(d.  1).— B.  Franklin,  L\fe  by  Jlimulf,  ed.  hy  J. 
Jiil/flom,  jil.  1. 

A.  D.  1700-1753.— The  Periodical!  of  the 
EiMyisti.— The  "  Tatler,"  "  Spectator,"  and 
their  succeaiori. —  "In  tlie  spring  of  1700, 
Steele  [Sir  Itichard]  formed  u  literary  project, 
of  which  lio  w,»s  far  indeed  from  foreseeing  tho 
conseiiuences.  Periodical  paners  had  during 
many  years  been  published  in  London.  Most  of 
these-  were  political ;  "out  in  some  of  them  ques- 
tions of  morality,  taste,  and  love-casuistry  liad 
been  discussed.  The  literary  merit  of  these 
works  was  small  indeed;  ami  oven  their  names 
arc  now  known  only  to  the  curious.  Steele  liad 
been  appointed  gazetteer  by  Sunderland,  at  the 
reijuest,  it  is  ttuUr,  of  Addison ;  and  thus  had  ac- 
cess to  foreign  intelligence  earlier  and  more  au- 
thentic than  was  in  those  times  within  the  reach 
of  an  ordinary  news-writer.  This  circumstance 
seems  to  liavo  suggested  to  him  tho  sclicmc  of 
publishing  a  periodical  paper  on  a  now  plan. 
It  was  to  appear  on  the  days  on  which  tlie  post 
left  London  for  tho  country,  which  were,  in  that 
generation,  tlic  Tuesdays,  Tlnirsdays,  and  Sat- 
urdays. It  was  to  contain  tlio  foreign  news,  ac- 
counts of  theatrical  representations,  and  the 
literary  gossip  of  Will's  and  of  the  Grecian.  It 
was  also  to  contain  remarks  on  tlio  fasliionable 
topics  of  tho  day,  compliments  to  beauties,  pas- 
quinades on  noted  sharpers,  and  criticisms  on 
popular  preachers.  Tho  aim  of  Steele  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  at  flrst.liigher  than  this.  .  .  . 
Isaac  Bickcrstaff,  Esquire,  Astrologer,  was  an 
imaginary  person,  almost  as  well  known  in  that 
age  as  Mr.  Paul  Pry  or  Mr.  Pickwick  In  ours. 
Swift  liad  assumed  the  name  of  Blckerstaff  in 
a  satirical  pamphlet  against  Partridge,  tlie  alma- 
nac-maker. Partridge  liad  been  fool  enough  to 
fiublish  a  furious  reply.  Bickcrstaff  had  rejoined 
n  a  second  pamphlet  still  more  diverting  than 
tlic  first.  All  the  wits  had  combined  to  keep  up 
I  lie  joke,  and  tho  town  was  long  in  convulsions 
of  laugliter.  Steele  determined  to  employ  tho 
name  wliicii  this  controversy  bad  made  popular; 
and,  In  April,  1700,  it  was  announced  that  Isaac 
Bickcrstaff,  Esquire,  Astrologer,  wns  about  to 
publish  a  paper  called  the  'Tatler.'  Addison 
had  not  been  consulted  about  this  scheme ;  but 
as  soon  as  lie  heard  of  it,  ho  determined  to  give 
it  his  [assistance.  The  effect  of  tliat  assistance 
cannot  be  better  described  than  in  Steele's  own 
words.  'I  fared,'  ho  said,  'like  a  distressed 
prince  who  calls  in  a  powerful  neighbour  to  his 
aid.  I  was  undone  by  my  auxiliary.  When  I 
had  once  called  him  in,  I  could  not  subsist  with- 
out dependence  on  him.'  'Tho  paper,'  he  says 
elsewhere,  '  was  advanced  Indeed.  It  was  raised 
to  a  greater  tiling  than  I  intended  it.'" — Lord 
Macaulay,  Life  and  Writings  of  Addison  (Essays). 
—  "Steele,  on  tlie  13th  of  April  1700,  issued  the 
first  number  of  tho  'Tatler.'.  .  .  This  famous 
newspaper,  printed  in  ono  folio  sheet  of  '  tobocco 
paper'  with  '  scurvy  letter,'  ran  to  271  numbers, 
and  abruptly  ceased  to  appear  in  January  1711. 
It  enjoyed  an  unprecedented  success,  for,  indeed, 
nothing  that  approached  it  had  ever  before  been 
issued  from  the  periodical  press  in  England. 
The  division  of  its  contents  was  thus  arranged 
by  the  editor:  '  All  accounts  of  gallantry,  pleas- 
ure, and  entertainment  shall  bo  under  the  article 
of  White's  Chocolate  House ;  poetry  under  that 
of  Will's  Coffee-House ;  learning  under  the  title 
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of  Grecian ;  foreign  and  dnmcBtic  iipwg  you  will 
Imvo  from  8t.  Jiimil's'h  C'olTue-ilouHv;  ami  what 
c|gt)  I  hIiuII  on  any  other  subjuct  oiler  slmll  bo 
diitod  from  niv  own  apitrtmont. '  Tho  political 
news  ffradiially  ceaHod  to  appear.  ...  Of  the 
271  'TatlerM,'  188  were  written  by  Steele,  43  b^ 
Addison,  ami  80  bv  both  conjointly.  Tluco 
wore  from  tho  pen  of  .John  lIugheB.  .  .  .  These, 
atleast,  arc  the  numbers  uainiTly  given,  but  tho 
evidence  on  which  they  are  based  Is  slight.  It 
rests  mainly  U|)on  the  imil"'\tlons  given  by  Steele 
to  Tickell  when  the  lattei  was  preparing  his  edi- 
tion of  Addison's  Works.  Tlio  conjecture  may 
he  lia/.ardcd  that  there  were  not  a  few  Tatlers 
written  by  Addison  which  ho  was  not  anxious  to 
claim  as  his  particular  property.  .  .  .  Addison, 
.  remained  Steele's  tlrm  friend,  and  less  than 
two  months  after  tho  cessation  of  the  '  Tatler ' 
there  appeared  the  first  number  of  a  still  more 
famous  common  enterprise,  the  'Spcnt«tor,'  on 
tho  1st  of  March  1711.  It  was  announced  to  ap- 
pear daily,  and  was  to  bo  composed  of  tlie  re- 
flections and  actions  of  the  members  of  an 
ima,;jinary  club,  formed  around  'Mr.  Spectator.' 
In  thi^  club  tho  most  familiar  flguro  is  tho  Wor- 
cestorsliiro  Knight,  Sir  lioger  do  Coverley.  tlio 
peculiar  property  of  Addison.  .  .  .  Tho  '  Spec- 
tator '  continued  to  appear  daily  until  December 
1713.  It  consisted  of  555  numbers,  of  which 
Addison  wrote  274,  Steele  230,  Hughes  19,  and 
Pope  1  (Tlio  Messiah,  '  Spectator '  378).  Another 
contributor  was  Eustace  Hudgell  (1085-1730), 
Addison's  cousin.  .  .  .  Tho  '  Spectator  '  enjoyed 
80  very  uuetiulvocal  a  success  that  it  has  puzzled 
historians  tu  account  for  its  discontinuance.  In 
No.  517  Addison  killed  Sir  Roger  do  Coverlev 
'that  nobody  else  might  murder  him.'  This 
shows  a  voluntary  intention  to  stop  the  publica- 
tion, which  the  Stamp  Act  itself  had  not  been 
abletodo  by  force." — E.  Qosse,  A  IJi't.  of  Eigh- 
teenth Century  fMerature,  ch.  0. — "After  this, 
in  1713,  camo  tho  'Guardian';  and  In  1714  an 
eighth  volume  of  the  '  Spectator '  was  issued  by 
Addison  alone.  Ho  was  also  the  sole  author  of 
the  '  Freeholder,'  1715,  which  contains  the  ad- 
mirable sketch  of  the  'Tory  Foxhunter.'  Steele, 
on  his  side,  followed  up  tlio  '  Guardian '  by  tho 
'Lover,'  the  'Reader,'  and  half-a-dozen  abortive 
efforts ;  liut  his  real  successes,  as  well  as  those  of 
Addison,  were  in  tho  three  great  collections  for 
which  they  worked  together.  .  .  .  Between  the 
'  Guardian '  of  1713  and  the  '  Rambler'  of  1750- 
3  there  were  a  number  of  periodical  essayists  of 
varying  merit.  It  Is  scarcely  nocess  ry  to  recall 
the  names  of  these  now  forgotten  '  Intelligencers, ' 
'Moderators,'  'Remembrancers,'  and  the  like, 
the  bulk  of  whicli  wore  political.  Fielding  places 
one  of  them,  tho  '  Freothinlier '  of  Philips,  nearly 
on  a  level  with  'those  great  originals  tlic  "Tat- 
lers" and  the  "  Soectators ; " '  but  tlie  initial 
chapters  to  the  diflcrent  books  of  '  Tom  Jones ' 
attract  us  more  forcibly  to  the  author's  own 
'Champion,'  written  In  conjunction  with  the 
Ralph  who  '  makes  night  hideous '  in  the  '  Dun- 
ciad. ' .  .  .  Anotlier  of  Fieidlng's  enterprises  in  the 
•  Spectator '  vein  wa.")  tho  Co  vent  Garden  Jour- 
nal,' 1753.  .  .  .  Concurrently  with  the  'Covent 
Garden  Journal '  appeared  the  final  volume  of 
Johnson's  'Rambler,'  a  work  ipon  the  cardinal 
defect  of  which  its  author  laid  his  finger,  when,  in 
later  life,  he  declared  it  to  be  'too  wordy.'  Lady 
Mary  said  in  her  smart  way  that  the  '  Rambler ' 
followed  the  '  Spectator '  as  a  packhorse  would 


do  a  himter.  ...  In  the  twenty-nine  papcn 
whicli  Johnson  wrote  for  Uawkeswortli's  '  Ad- 
venturer,' the  ■  liambler  '  stvle  U  maintained.  In 
tho  'Idlrt','  howc.r,  wliich  belongs  to  a  later 
date,  wtien  its  autuor's  mind  was  unclouded,  and 
he  was  comparatively  free  from  the  dally  pres- 
sure of  necessity,  he  adopts  a  simpler  and  less 
polysyllabic  style. " —  A.  Dobson,  Kiyhteenth  Cen- 
tury Kmnii/M,  iiilroil. 

A.  D  1713.— The  first  Stamp  Tax  on 
Newspapers  in  England. —  Tho  first  stan'p  tax 
on  newaimpers  in  England  'vent  in:'>  effect  ou 
tho  12th  day  of  August,  1712.  "An  act  had 
passed  the  legislature,  tliat  '  for  every  pamphlet 
or  paper  contained  In  lialf  a  sheet,  or  lesser  piece 
of  paper  BO  |)inite(l,  the  sum  of  one  halfpenny 
sterling:  and  for  every  such  pamphlet  or  paper 
being  larger  than  half  a  sheet,  ami  not  exceed- 
ing one  whole  sheet,  so  printed,  a  duty  after  tne 
rate  of  one  penny  sterling  for  every  sheet  printed 
thereof.'  "This  act,  which  was  to  curb  tho  licen- 
tiousness of  tlie  press,  was  to  bo  in  force  for  tho 
space  of  thirty-two  years,  to  bo  reckoned  from 
tho  lOtli  day  of  June,  1712.  Addison,  in  tho 
'  Spectator '  of  this  day,  says,  '  this  is  tlic  day  on 
which  many  eminent  authoiu  will  probably  pub- 
lisli  their  last  works.  I  am  afraid  tliat  few  of 
our  weekly  historians,  who  are  men  that  above 
all  others  delight  In  war,  will  l)e  iiblo  to  subsist 
under  tlie  weight  of  a  stamp  duty  In  an  approacli- 
liig  peace.  In  sliort,  the  necessity  of  carry- 
ing a  stamp,  and  the  Impracticability  of  notify- 
ing a  blocxiy  battle,  will,  I  am  afraid,  both 
concur  to  tlie  sinking  of  tlicse  thin  folios  which 
have  every  other  day  related  to  us  tlie  hislory  of 
Europe  for  several  years  last  past.  A  facctiouB 
friend  of  mine,  who  loves  a  pun,  calls  this  pres- 
ent mortality  among  autliors,  "tho  fall  of  tho 
leaf."'  On  this  tax  Dean  Swift  thus  humorously 
alludes  In  his  Journal  to  Stella,  as  follows 
(.Vugupt  7): — '  Do  you  know  that  all  Grub-street 
Is  dead  and  gone  last  week  i  No  more  GhosUi 
or  murders  now  for  love  or  money.  I  plied  It 
close  tho  last  fortnight,  and  published  at  least 
seven  papers  of  my  own,  besides  some  of  other 
people's;  but  now  every  single  half -sheet  pays  a 
halfpenny  to  the  queen.  'The  '  Observator '  is 
fallen;  tho  'Medleys'  are  jumbled  together  with 
the  '  Flying  Post ' ;  the  '  Examiner  is  deadly 
sick;  the  'Spectator'  keeps  up  and  doubles  its 
price ;  I  know  not  how  long  It  will  hold.  Have 
you  seen  the  red  stamp  the  papers  are  marked 
with  ?  Methinks  the  stamping  is  worth  a  half- 
penny.' The  stamp  mark  upon  the  newspapers 
was  a  rose  and  thistle  joined  by  tho  stalks,  and 
enclosing  between  the  Irish  shamrock,  the  whole 
three  were  surmounted  by  a  crown.  ...  It  is 
curious  to  observe  what  an  effect  this  trifling  im- 
post had  upon  tho  circulation  of  tlie  most  fa- 
vourite papers.  Many  were  entirely  discon- 
tinued, and  several  of  those  which  survived  were 
generally  united  into  one  publication.  The  bill 
operated  in  a  directly  contrary  manner  to  what 
the  ministers  had  anticipated ;  for  the  opposition, 
who  had  more  leisure,  and  perhaps  more  acri- 
mony of  feeling,  were  unanimous  in  the  support 
of  their  cause.  The  adliercnts  of  ministers,  who 
were  by  no  means  behind  the  opposition  in  their 
proficiency  in  tho  topic  of  defamation,  were,  it 
seems,  not  so  strenuously  supported;  and  the 
measure  thus  chiefly  destroyed  those  whom  it 
was  Bolinbroke'e  interest  to  protect.  For  some 
reason,  which  we  have  not  been  able  to  trace,  tho 
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stamp-diities  were  removed  shortly  after  their 
imposition,  nnil  were  not  Bgiiin  enforced  until 
nSS.  In  order  to  understimd  how  so  small  a 
duty  as  one  halfpenuv  should  operate  so'stronglv 
upon  these  periodical  publications,  we  must  look 
at  the  price  at  which  they  were  vended  at  that 
period.  The  nmjority  of  them  were  published  at 
a  penny,  many  at  a  halfpenny,  and  some  were 
even  publislie'il  so  low  as  a  farthing.  "—C.  H. 
Timperley,  Kiicydopmlin  of  Literary  and  Typo- 
griip/iiciil  Aiifcdiifi;  pp.  0()t-603. 

A.  D.  1723.— End  of  Newspaper  monopoly  in 
France. — "  Until  Louis  XVI.  was  dethroned, 
Paris  was  ofiicially  supposed  to  possess  but  three 
periodicals:  the  'Gazette  de  Prance'  for  politics, 
'  Le  Journal  des  Savants '  for  literature  and 
science,  and  the  '  Mercure  de  Franco '  for  poli- 
tics, literature,  and  social  matters  mingled.  For 
a  time  tiiese  monopolies  were  respected,  but  only 
for  '.  \  cry  sliort  time.  .  .  .  During  the  Regency 
of  the  Duke  of  Orleans  (1715-23),  the  'Gazette 
de  France, ' '  Mercure, '  and  '  Journal  des  Savants ' 
combined  to  bring  an  action  for  infringement 
against  all  the  papers  then  existing,  but  they  were 
nonsuited  on  a  technical  objection ;  and  tliis  was 
their  last  attempt  at  asserting  their  prerogative." 
—The  French  Prens  (C'onihill  Mag.,  Oct.,  1873). 

A.  D.  1734. — Zenger's  trial  in  New  York. — 
Determination  of  the  freedom  of  the  Press. 
See  Nkw  Youk:  A.  D.  1720-1734. 

A.  D.  1771.— Freedom  of  Parliamentar?  re- 
porting won  in  England.  See  England:  A.  D. 
1771. 

A.  D.  1777. — The  first  Daily  Newspaper  in 
France. — "  In  1777  there  appeared  the  'Journal 
de  Paris,'  wliieli  only  deserves  notice  from  its 
being  the  first  daily  paper  issued  in  France." — 
West  minuter  Rev.,  July,  1800,  p.  219. 

A.  D.  X784-1813.— The  earliest  daily  News- 
papers in  the  United  States. — "  Tlie  first  daily 
newspii])er  publislied  in  the  United  States  was 
the  'American  Daily  Advertiser.'  It  was  issued 
in  Philadelphia  in  1784,  by  Benjamin  Franklin 
Bache,  afterwards  of  the  Aurora.  When  the 
seat  of  national  government  was  in  Philadelphia, 
it  shared  the  confidence  and  support  of  Jefferson 
with  the  'National  Gazette.'  It  was  strong  in 
its  opposition  to  the  Feder  ^l  section  of  the  ad- 
ministration of  Washington,  and  to  all  the  meas- 
ures originating  with  Hamilton.  Zachariah 
Poulson  became  its  proprietor  and  publisher  in 
1803,  and  it  was  known  as  'Poulson's  Adver- 
tiser,' and  we  believe  he  continued  its  publisher 
till  October  28,  1839,  when  the  establishment 
was  sold  to  Brace  and  Newbold,  the  publishers 
of  a  new  paper  called  the  'North  American.' 
The  name  after  that  was  the  '  North  American 
and  Daily  Advertiser.'.  .  .  The  'New  York 
Daily  Advertiser,'  the  second  real  journal  in  the 
United  States,  was  published  in  1785.  It  was 
commenced  on  the  1st  of  March  by  Francis 
Childs  &  Co.  ...  On  the  29th  of  July,  1786,  the 
'Pittsburg  (Penn.)  Gazette,'  the  first  newspaper 
printed  west  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains,  ap- 
peared, ond  in  1796  the  '  Post '  was  issued.  .  .  . 
'  The  United  States  Gazette '  was  started  in  New 
York  in  1789  by  John  Penno,  of  Boston.  Its 
original  name  was  '  Gazette  of  the  United  States. ' 
It  was  first  issued  in  New  York,  because  the  scat 
of  the  national  government  was  then  in  that  city. 
When  Congress  removed  to  Philadelphia  in  1790, 
the  '  Gazette'  went  with  that  body.  In  1793  It 
was  the  special  organ  of  Alexander  Hamilton. 


.  .  .  Noah  Webster,  the  lexicographer  of  Ameri- 
ca, was  a  lawyer  in  1798,  and  had  an  office  in 
Hartford,  Connecticut.  Washington's  adminis 
tration  was  then  violently  assailed  by  the  '  Au- 
rora,' 'National  Gazette,  and  other  organs  of  the 
Republican  Party,  and  by  tlie  partisans  of 
France.  Jefferson  was  organizing  the  opposi- 
tion elements,  and  Hamilton  was  endeavoring  to 
strengthen  the  Federal  party.  Newspapers  were 
established  on  each  side  as  tlie  chief  means  of 
accomplishing  the  objects  each  party  had  in 
view.  Noah  Webster  was  considered,  in  this 
state  of  affairs,  the  man  to  aid  the  Federalists 
journalistically  in  New  York.  He  was,  there- 
fore, induced  to  remove  to  tliat  city  and  take 
charge  of  a  Federal  organ.  On  the  9th  of  De- 
cember, 1793,  he  issued  the  first  number  of  a 
daily  paper,  which  was  named  the  'Minerva.' 
According  to  its  imprint,  it  appeared  '  every 
day,  Sundays  excepted,  at  four  o'clock,  or  earlier 
if  tiie  arrival  of  the  mail  will  permit. ' .  .  With 
the  'Minerva'  was  connected  a  semi-weekly 
paper  called  the  'Herald.'.  .  .  The  names  of 
'Minerva'  and  'Herald'  were  shortly  changed  to 
those  of  'Commercial  Advertiser'  and  'New 
York  Spectator,'  and  these  names  have  continued. 
.  .  .  The  '  Commercial  Advertiser '  is  the  oldest 
daily  newspaper  in  the  metropolis.  Of  the  hun- 
dreds of  daily  papers  started  in  New  York,  from 
the  time  of  Bradford's  Gazette  in  1725  to  the 
'  Journal  of  Commerce '  in  1827,  there  are  now 
[1872]  only  two  survivors  —  the  'Evening  Post' 
and  the 'Commercial  Advertiser.' .  .  .  'The  first 
prominent  daily  paper  issued  in  New  England 
was  tba  Boston  Daily  Advertiser,  the  publica- 
tion of  which  was  commenced  on  the  3d  of 
March,  1813.  There  was  a  daily  paper  begun  in 
that  city  on  the  6th  of  October,  1796,  by  Alex- 
ander Martin,  and  edited  by  John  O'Ley  Burk, 
one  of  the  '  United  Irishmen  '  It  lived  about  six 
months.  It  was  called  the  Polar  Star  and  Bos- 
ton Daily  Advertiser.  Another  was  attempted 
on  the  1st  of  January,  1798,  by  Caleb  P.  Wayne, 
who  was  afterwards  editor  of  the  United  States 
Gazette  of  Philadelphia.  This  second  daily 
paper  of  Boston  was  named  the  Federal  Gazette 
and  Daily  Advertiser.  It  lived  three  months. 
The  thircf  attempt  at  a  daily  paper  in  the  capital 
of  Massachusetts  was  a  success.  It  was  pub- 
lished by  Willie""  W.  Clapp,  afterwards  of  the 
Saturday  Eveni;  izette,  and  edited  by  Hora- 
tio Biglow." — F.  iiudson.  Journalism  in  the 
United  States,  pp.  175-194,  and  378. 

A.  D.  1785-1812.— The  founding  of  "The 
Times,"  in  London. — The  beginning  of  "lead- 
ing articles." — The  newspaper  afterwards  fa- 
mous as  "Tlie  Times"  was  started,  in  1785, 
under  the  name  of  the  "Daily  Universal  Regis- 
ter, "  and  did  not  adopt  the  title  of  ' '  The  Times  " 
until  the  1st  of  January,  1788.— J.  Grant,  The 
JVeimpaper  Press,  v.  1,  ch.  16. — "All  the  news- 
papers that  can  be  said  to  have  been  distin- 
guished in  any  way  till  the  appearance  of  the 
'  Times '  were  distinguished  by  some  freak  of 
cleverness.  .  .  .  The  '  Times '  took  up  a  line  of 
its  own  from  the  first  day  of  its  existence.  The 
proprietors  staked  their  fortunes  upon  the  gen- 
eral character  of  their  paper,  upon  the  prompti- 
tude and  accuracy  of  its  intelligence,  upon  its 
policy,  upon  the  frank  and  independent  spirit 
of  its  comments  on  public  men.  .  .  .  The  chief 
proprietor  of  the  "Times'  was  John  Wolter— 'a 
man  who  knew  nothing  or  next  to  nothing  of 
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newspaper  work,  but  who  knew  precisely  what 
the  public  wanted  in  a  newspaper,  and  possessed, 
with  this  instinct  and  intelligence,  the  determi- 
nation and  enterprise  which  constitute  the  char- 
acter of  a  successful  man  of  business.  He  saw 
how  a  newspaper  ought  to  be  conducted,  and 
he  thought  he  saw  how,  by  the  development  of 
a  new  idea  in  printing,  he  could  produce  the 
'Times'  a  good  deal  cheaper  than  any  of  its 
contemporaries.  The  whole  English  language, 
according  to  Mr.  Walter,  consisted  of  about 
90,000  words;  but  by  separating  the  particles 
and  omitting  the  obsolete  words,  technical  terms, 
and  common  terminitions,  Mr.  Walter  believed 
it  to  be  possible  to  reduce  the  stock  in  common 
use  to  about  50,000,  and  a  large  proportion  of 
these  words,  witli  all  the  common  terminations, 
he  proposed  to  have  cast  separately,  so  that  the 
compositor,  with  a  slip  of  MS.  before  him  to  set 
in  type,  might  pick  up  words  or  even  phrases 
instead  of  picking  up  one  by  one  every  letter  of 
every  word  in  his  copy,  and  thus,  of  course,  save 
a  good  deal  of  time.  The  idea  was  impracticable, 
utterly  impracticable,  because  the  number  of 
words  required  to  carry  out  the  system  must  in 
itself  be  so  great  that  no  case  of  type  that  a  printer 
could  stand  before  would  hold  them  all,  even  if 
the  printer  '  learn  his  boxes '  with  a  case  of  some 
4,000  or  5,000  compartments  before  him;  but  it 
took  a  good  many  years,  a  good  many  experi- 
ments, and  the  expenditure  of  some  thousands 
of  pounds  to  convince  Mr.  Walter  that  *he  fail- 
ure was  not  due  to  the  perversity  of  his  printers 
but  to  the  practical  difficulties  which  surrounded 
his  conception.  John  Walter  was  far  more  suc- 
cessful in  the  general  conduct  of  the  '  Times '  as 
a  newspaper  than  he  was  in  t{ie  management  of 
the'  '  Times '  printing  office.  He  set  all  the 
printers  in  London  by  the  ears  with  his  whim 
about  logographic  printing.  But  he  had  a  very 
clear  conception  of  what  a  national  newspaper 
ought  to  be,  and  with  the  assistance  of  a  miscel- 
laneous group  of  men,  who,  as  they  are  sketched 
for  us  by  Henry  Crabb  Robinson,  were  appar- 
ently far  more  picturesque  than  practical,  John 
Walter  made  the  '  Times '  what  the  '  Times '  has 
been  for  nearly  a  century,  pre-eminently  and 
distinctly  a  national  newspaper.  The  'Times,' 
In  its  original  shape,  consisted  merely  of  the 
day's  news,  a  few  advertisements,  some  market 
quotations,  perhaps  a  notice  of  a  new  book, 
a  few  scraps  of  gossip,  and  in  the  session, 
a  Parliamentary  report.  The  '  Morning  Chron- 
icle' bad  tlie  credit  ...  of  inventing  the 
leading  article,  as  it  had  the  credit  of  inventing 
Parliamentary  reporting.  The  '  Morning  Chron- 
icle,' on  the  13th  of  May,  1791,  published  a  para- 
graph, announcing  that  'the  great  and  firm 
body  of  the  Whigs  of  England,  true  to  their 
principles,  had  decided  on  the  dispute  between 
Mr.  Fox  and  Mr.  Burke,  in  favor  of  Mr.  Fox,  as 
the  representative  of  the  pure  doctrines  of  Whig- 
gery,'  and  that  in  consequence  of  this  resolution 
Mr.  Burke  would  retire  from  Parliament.  It 
was  very  short,  but  this  paragraph  is  the  nearest 
approximation  tuat  is  to  be  found  in  the  news- 
papers of  that  time  to  a  leading  article,  and  ap- 
pearing as  it  did  in  the  part  of  the  'Morning 
Chronicle '  where  a  year  or  two  afterwards  the 
leading  articles  were  printed,  Mr.  Wingrove 
Cooke  cites  it  as  the  germ  of  the  leaders  which, 
when  they  became  general,  gave  a  -distinctive 
colour  and  authority  to  newspapers  as  indepen- 


dent organs  of  opinion  and  criticism.  The  idea 
soon  became  popular;  and  in  the  'Morning 
Post '  and  the  '  Courier '  the  leading  article,  de- 
veloped as  it  was  by  Coleridge  and  Macintosh 
into  a  work  of  art,  often  rivalling  in  argument, 
wit,  and  eloquence  the  best  speeches  in  Parlia- 
ment, became  the  object  of  quite  as  much  inter- 
est as  the  Parliamentary  reports  themselves. 
The  'Times,'  knowing  how  to  appropriate  one 
by  one  all  the  specialties  of  its  contemporaries, 
and  to  improve  upon  what  it  appropriated,  was 
one  of  the  first  newspapers  to  adopt  the  idea  of 
leading  articles,  and  in  adopting  that  idea,  to 
improve  upon  it  by  stamping  its  articles  with  a 
spirit  of  frankness  and  independence  which  was 
all  its  own.  .  .  .  The  reign  of  John  Walter, 
practically  the  founder  of  the  '  Times, '  ended  in 
the  year  1813,  and  upon  his  death  his  son,  the 
second  John  Walter,  took  possession  of  Printing 
House  Square,  and,  acting  in  the  spirit  of  his 
father,  with  ampler  means,  soon  made  the 
'  Times '  the  power  in  the  State  that  it  has  been 
from  that  day  to  this." — C.  Pebody,  English 
Jourrmlism,  pp.  93-99. 

A.  D.  1817.— The  trials  of  William  Hone. 
See  England:  A.  D.  1816-1830. 

A.  D.  1830-1833.— The  first  Penny  Papers  in 
the  United  States.— "The  Penny  Press  of 
America  dates  from  1833.  There  were  small  and 
cheap  papers  published  in  Boston  and  Phila- 
delphia before  and  about  that  time.  The  Bos- 
tonian  was  one.  The  Cent,  in  Philrdelphia,  was 
another.  The  latter  was  issued  by  Christopher 
C.  Cornwall  in  1830.  These  and  all  similar  ad- 
ventures were  not  permanent.  Most  of  them 
were  issued  by  printers  when  they  had  nothing 
else  to  do.  Still  they  belonged  to  the  class  of 
cheap  papers.  The  idea  came  from  the  Illus- 
trated ^enny  Magazine,  issued  in  London  In 
1830.  .  .  .  'The  Morning  Post  was  the  first  penny 
paper  of  any  pretensions  in  the  United  States. 
It  was  started  on  New- Year's  Day,  1833,  as  a 
two-cent  paper,  by  Dr.  Horatio  David  Shepard, 
with  Horace  Greeley  and  Francis  V.  Story  as 
partners,  printers,  and  publishers.  .  .  .  After 
one  week's  trial,  with  the  exhaustion  of  the 
capital,  the  original  idea  of  Dr.  Shepard,  his 
dream  of  the  previous  year  1833  was  attempted, 
and  the  price  reduced  to  one  cent;  but  it  was 
too  late.  .  .  .  This  experiment,  however,  was 
the  seed  of  the  Cheap  Press.  It  had  taken  root. 
On  Tuesday,  the  3d  of  September,  in  the  same 
year  1833,  the  first  number  of  the  Sun  was  issued 
by  Benjamin  H.  Day." — F.  Hudson,  Journalism 
in  the  united  States,  pp.  416-417. 

A.  D.  1853-1870. — Extinction  of  taxes  on 
Newspapers  in  England. — The  beginning  of 
Penny  Papers. — Rise  of  the  provincial  daily 
press. — "In  1853  the  advertisement  duty  was 
repealed;  in  1855  the  obligatory  newspaper 
stamp  was  abolished,  and  in  1861,  with  the  re- 
peal of  the  paper  duty,  the  last  che(  I.  upon  the 
unrestrained  journalism  was  taken  away.  As  a 
matter  of  course,  the  resulting  increase  in  the 
number  of  newspapers  has  been  very  great  as 
well  as  the  resulting  diminution  in  their  price. 
.  .  .  When  it  was  seen  that  the  trammels  of 
journalism  were  about  to  be  loosed  the  penny 
paper  came  into  existence.  The  '  Daily  Tele- 
graph,' the  first  newspaper  published  at  that 
price,  was  established  in  June,  1855,  and  is  now 
one  of  the  most  successful  of  English  journals." 
— T.  Q.  Bowles,   Newspapers  (Fbrtnightly  Rev., 
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^M/yl,  1884).— "  With  the  entire  freedom  from 
taxiitioD  began  the  modern  era  of  the  daily  press. 
At  this  time  [1861]  London  had  nine  or  ten  daily 
newspapers,  with  the  'Times'  in  the  lead.  Of 
tliese,  si.x  or  seven  still  survive,  and  are  holding 
their  own  with  competitors  of  more  recent 
origin.  Up  to  the  time  of  the  abolition  of  the 
stamp  duties,  London  was  the  only  city  which 
hail  a  daily  press ;  but  between  1855  and  1870  a 
large  numi)er  of  newspapers  published  in  the  pro- 
vincial cities,  which  had  hitherto  been  issued  in 
weekly  or  bi-weekly  form,  made  their  appear- 
ance as  daily  journals.  AVith  only  one  or  two 
exceptions,  all  the  prosperous  provincial  morn- 
ing papers  of  to-day  were  originally  weeklies, 
and  as  such  had  long  occupied  the  ground  they 
now  hold  as  <lailies." — E.  Porritt,  T/ie  EiujUth- 
m<in  lit  lliiim-,  ch.  13. 

A.  D.  1874-1894. — SurriTinr  Press  Censor- 
ship in  Germany. — "It  woiild  be  wrong  to 
speak  of  the  Newspaper  Press  of  Germany  as 
the  fourth  estate.  In  the  land  which  gave 
Gutenberg  and  the  art  of  printing  to  the  'vorld, 
the  Press  has  not  yet  established  a  claim  to  a 
title  so  imposing.  To  the  growth  and  power  of 
a  Free  Press  are  needed  liberal  laws  and  Institu- 
tions, with  freedom  of  political  opinion  and  civil 
action  for  the  subject.  Hitlierto  these  funda- 
mental conditions  have  been  absent.  During  the 
last  fifty  years  little  has  been  done  to  liberate  the 
newspaper,  to  give  it  free  play,  to  iinmui.zle  it. 
It  is  the  misfortune  of  the  German  Press  that  the 
special  laws  for  the  regulation  of  newspapers  and 
serial  publications  have  been  evolved  from  a  sys- 
tem of  legislation  which  was  devised  in  times  of 
great  political  unrest  and  agitation.  .  .  .  ijiuTty 
of  tlie  Press  has  been  one  of  the  Icadiug  political 
watchwords  of  the  reform  party  during  the  last 
thrce-(iuarters  of  a  century.  Yet  though  the 
Press  does  not  stand  where  it  stood  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  century,  when  even  visiting  cards 
could  not  be  printeii  without  the  solemn  as,seut 
of  the  public  censor,  and  when  objectionable 
prints  were  summarily  suppressed  at  the  mere 
beck  of  a  Minister  or  his  subordinate,  little 
gro\md  has  been  won  since  the  severer  features 
of  tlie  measures  passed  in  18.54  for  the  repression 
of  democratic  excesses  were  abandoned.  The 
constitution  of  Prussia  says  that  '  Every  Prussian 
has  the  right  to  express  Iiis  opinion  freely  by 
word,  writing,  print,  or  pictorial  representotion ' 
(Article  27).  But  this  right  is  superseded  by  the 
provision  of  the  imperial  constitution  (Article  41, 
Section  16)  which  reserves  to  tlie  Empire  the 
rcgidation  of  the  Press,  and  by  a  measure  of 
May  7th,  1874,  wliicli  gives  to  this  provision  con- 
crete form.  'This  is  the  Press  Law  of  Germany 
to-day.  The  law  does,  indeed,  concede,  in  prin- 
ciple at  least,  the  freedom  of  the  Press  (Press- 
frciheit),  and  it  al)olishes  the  formal  censorship. 
But  a  severe  form  of  control  is  still  exercised  by 
the  police,  whose  authority  over  the  Press  is 
greater  in  reality  than  it  seems  to  l)e  from  the 
letter  of  tlie  statute.  It  is  no  longer  necessary, 
as  it  once  was,  and  still  is  in  Russia,  to  obtain 
sanction  for  the  issue  of  each  number  before  it  is 
sent  into  the  world,  but  it  is  the  legal  duty  of  a 
publisher  to  lay  a  copy  of  his  journal  before  the 
police  authority  Mrectly  it  reaches  the  press. 
This  an  informal  censor  revises,  and  in  the  event 
of  any  article  being  obnoxious  ho  may  order  the 
immediate  conUscation  of  the  whole  issue,  or  a 
court   of   law,   which  In   such   .Tiatters  works 


very  speedily,  may  do  so  for  him.  As  the  police 
and  judicial  authorities  have  wide  discretion  in 
the  determination  of  editorial  culpability,  this 
power  of  confiscation  is  felt  to  be  a  liarsh  one. 
VVhile  the  Socialist  Law  existed  the  powers  of 
the  police  were  far  more  extensive  than  now,  and 
tha«  they  were  also  real  is  proved  by  the  wliole- 
sale  extermination  of  newspapers  of  Socialistic 
tendencies  which  took  place  between  the  years 
1878  and  1890.  Since  that  law  disappeared, 
however,  Socialist  journals  have  sprung  up 
again  in  abundance,  though  the  experience 
gained  by  their  conductors  in  the  unhappy  past 
does  not  enable  tliem  to  steer  clear  of  friction 
witli  the  authorities.  Tlie  police,  too,  regulates 
the  public  sale  of  newspapers  and  decides 
whether  they  shall  be  cried  in  the  street  or  not. 
In  Berlin  special  editions  cannot  bo  published 
without  the  prior  sanction  of  this  authority.  .  .  . 
So  frequent  are  prosecutions  of  editors  that  many 
newspapers  are  compelled  to  maintain  on  their 
staffs  batches  of  Sitzredakteuie,  or  '  sitting  edi- 
tors," whose  special  function  is  to  serve  in  prison 
(colloquially  sitzcn=8it)  the  terms  of  detention 
that  may  be  awarded  for  the  too  liberal  exercise 
of  the  critical  faculty.  .  .  .  Some  measure  of 
the  public  depreciation  of  new  lapers  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  they  are  largely  in  Hebrew  hands. 
In  the  large  towns  the  Press  is,  indeed,  essen- 
tially a  Jewish  institution." — W.  H.  Dawson, 
Oermany  and  the  Qermans,  pt.  3,  ch.  15)(d.  1). 

American  Periodicals  founded  before  1870 
and  existing  in  1894. —  The  following  is  a  care- 
ful'^  prepared  chronological  list  of  important 
newspap.'-  and  other  periodicals,  still  published 
(1894)  in  t,      United  States  and  Canada,  which 
have  existCv    'or  a  quarter  of  a  century  or  more, 
having  been     unded  before  1870.     The  *  before 
a  title  indicatCiL  that  the  information  given  has 
been  obtained  di.  .'ctly  from  the  publisher.     For 
some  of  the  p"rioc.icals  not  so  marked,  the  dates 
of  beginning  have  been  taken  from  their  own 
files.      Tn   o   ler  cases,   where  publishers  have 
neglected  to  answer  a  request  for  informati.tn, 
the   facts    have  been  borrowed  from    Rowell's 
American  Newspaper  Directory : 
1764.     *  Connecticut    Courant    (Hartford),    w. ; 
added  Courant,rf.,  1836. 
*  Quebec  Gazette  (French  and  EDglish), 
w. ;  ran  many  years  as  tri-w.,  in  Eng. ; 
discontinued  for  about  16  years;   now 
resumed  as  Quebec  Gazette  in  connec- 
tion with  Quebec  Morning  Chronicle 
(founded  1847). 
1766  or  1767.   *  Connecticut  Herald  and  Post  Boy 
(New  Haven) ;  various  names ;  now  Con- 
necticut Herald  and  Weekly  Journal. 
1768.     *  Essex  Gazette;   changes  of  name  and 
place;    suspended;   revived   at  Salem, 
Mass.,  as  Salem  Mercury,  1786;  became 
temiw.,    1796;    became    Salem    Daily 
Gazette,  1892. 

1770.  Worcester  Spy,  w. ;  added  d. ,  1845. 

1771.  *  Pennsylvania  Packet  and  General  Ad- 

vertiser (Philadelphia),  w. ;  became 
Pennsylvania  Packet  and  American 
Daily  Advertiser,  il. ,  1784 ;  consolidated 
with  North  American  (fo\inded  1839), 
1889;  consolidated  with  United  States 
Gazette  (established  1789,  see  1789, 
Gazette  of  the  U.  S.),  as  North  Ameri- 
can and  United  States  Gazette,  1847; 
became  North  American,  1876. 
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1788. 
178t. 


1793. 


1773.  *  Maryland  Journal  and  Baltimore  Ad- 
vertiser; merged  in  Baltimore  Ameri- 
can, 1799. 
1778.  *  Gazette  (Montreal),  w. ;  now  d.  and  w. ; 
since  1870  absorbed  Telegraph  and 
Daily  News. 
1785.  » Falmouth  (Me.)  Gazette  and  Weekly 
Advertiser;  Cumberland  Gazette,  1786 ; 
Gazette  of  Maine,  1790;  Eastern  Herald, 
1793;  Eastern  Herald  and  Gazette  of 
Maine,  1796;  Jenks'  Portland  Gazette, 
1798;  Portland  Gazette  and  Maine  Ad- 
vertiser, 1805;  Portland  Advertiser, 
semi-w.,  1823;  d.,  1831. 

•Journal  (Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.);  estab- 
lished to  take  the  place  of  New  York 
Journal,  published  at  Poughkeepsie, 
1778-1783;  consolidated  with  Eagle 
(founded  1828  — see  1828,  Dutchess  In- 
telligencer), as  Journal  and  Eagle ;  bo- 
came  Eagle  after  a  few  years. 

Hampshire  Gazette  (Northampton,  Mass. ). 

Pittsburgh  Commercial  Gazette. 

♦Gazette  of  the  United  States  (New 
York);  removed  to  Philadelphia,  1790; 
d.,  1793;  became  The  Union,  or  Unitei'. 
8tat«3  Gazette  and  True  American; 
merged  in  North  American,  1847. 

Berkshire  County  Eagle  (Pittsfield, 
Mass.),  w. 

Gazette  (Cincinnati),  w. ;  added  d.,  Com- 
mercial Gazette,  1841. 

Minerva  (New  York' ,  d. ,  and  Herald,  semi- 
w. ;  became  Comi  lercial  Advertiser,  and 
New  York  Spectator. 

Newbury  port  (Mass.)  Herald. 

Utica  Gazette ;  consolidated  with  Herald 
(founded  1847),  as  Morning  Herald  and 
Gazette. 
1794.  Rutland  (Vt.)  Herald. 
1796.  *  Sentinel  of  Freedom  (Newark),  w. ; 
added  Newark  Daily  Advertiser,  d., 
1833. 

1800.  *  Salem  Register,  w. ;  then«emt-w. ;  noww. 

1801.  New  York  Evening  Post. 

iEgis  and  Gazette  (Worcester),  w. ;  added 
Eveninp"  Gazette,  1843. 

1803.  Charleston  News  and  Courier. 
Portland  (Me.)  Eastern  Argus. 

1804.  Pittsburgh  Post. 

1805.  Missionary  Herald  (Bosto; ),  m. 

*  Quebec  Mercury,  tn-w. ;  became  d.  about 
1860. 

1806.  *  Precursor  (Montpelier),  w. ;  became  Ver- 

mont Watchman,  1807,  w. 

1807.  "New    Bedford    (Mass.)    Mercury,    w.; 

added  d,  1831. 

1808.  *  Cooperstown  (N.  Y. )  Federalist ;  became 

Freeman's  Journal,  w.,  1820. 
Le  Canadien  (Montreal). 
St.  Louis  Republic,  w. ;  added  d.,  1835. 

1809.  *Ncw  Hampshire  Patriot  (Concord,  N. 

H.);  consolidated  with  People  (founded 
1868)  as  People  and  Patriot,  1878,  U. 
and  w. 
Montreal  Herald. 

1810.  Kingston  (Ont.)  News,  w. ;  added  d. ,  1851. 

1811.  "Buffalo  Gazette,   w.;    became  Niagara 

Patriot,  w.,  1818;  became  Buffalo  Pa- 
triot, IB.,  July  10,  1831;  added  Buffalo 
Commercial  Advertiser,  d.,  1835. 
•Western  Intelligencer;  Western  Intelli- 
gencer and  Columbus  Gazette,  1814; 


1812. 


1813. 


1815. 
1816. 


1817. 
1819. 


1820. 


1831. 


1822. 


1833. 


1824. 
1835. 


1836. 


became  Ohio  State  Journal,  1835;  d., 
1839. 

•  Columbian  Weekly  Register  (New  Ha- 

ven);   added    Evening    Register,    d., 

1848. 
Albany  Argus. 
Boston  Advertiser. 
Acadian  Recorder  (Halifax). 
North  American  Review  (New  York),  m. 

•  Boston  Recorder ;  merged  in  Congrega- 
tionalist,  w.,  1867. 

Knoxville  Tribune,  w. ;  added  d.,  1865. 
Rochester    Union    and    Advertiser,    w. ; 

added  rf.,  1826. 
•Hartford  Times,  w. ;  added  d.,  1841. 
•Cleveland    Herald;    consolidated    with 

Evening  News  (founded    1868),   1885. 

See  1848,  Cleveland  Leader. 
Arkansas  Gazette  (Little  Rock). 

•  Oswego  Palladium,  w. ;  added  d.  about 

1860. 

Nova  Scotian  (Halifax),  to. ;  added  Chron- 
icle, 3  times  a  w. ,  1845 ;  added  Morning 
Chronicle,  1865. 

•Manufacturers'  and  Farmers'  Journal 
(Providence),  semi-w. ;  added  Daily  Jour- 
nal, 1839. 

•  Christian  Register  (Boston),  w. 
Indianapolis  Sentinel. 

Mobile  Register. 

Broome  Republican  (Binghamton,  N.  Y.), 

w.;  added  Republican,  d.,  1849. 
•  Old  Colony  Memorial  (Plymouth,  Mas.  ), 

w. ;  has  absorbed  Plymouth  Rock,  and 

Old  Colony  Sentinel. 
Auburn  (N.  Y.)  News  and  Democrat,  w. ; 

added  Bulletin,  d,  1870. 

•  Zion's  Herald  (Boston),  w. 

•New  Hampshire  Statesman  (Concord), 
w. ;  consolidated  with  Independent 
Democrat  (founded  1845),  as  Indepen- 
dent Statesman,  1871;  added  rf..  Con- 
cord Evening  Monitor,  1864. 

•  Western  Censor  and  Emigrant's  Guide 

(Indianapolis) ;  became  Indianapolis 
Journal,  ic. ,  a  id  semi-in.  during  session 
of  the  Legislature ;  became  w.  and  d, , 
1850. 

•  Observer  (New  York),  w. 

•  Register  (New  York),  w. ;  became  Ex- 

aminer, 1855. 

Poughkeepsie  News-Telegraph,  w. ;  added 
News-Press,  d.,  1853. 

•Springfield  (Mass.)  Republican,  ir. ;  ad- 
ded rf ,  1844. 

Kennebec  Journal,  w. ;  added  rf.,  1870. 

•  Rome  (N.  Y. )  Ilepublican,  w. ;  became 
Telegram;  became  Sentinel,  1837;  ad- 
ded rf.,  1853-1860;  added  rf.,  1881. 

Detroit  Free  Press,  w. ;  added  rf.,  1835. 

•  Lowell  Courier,  w. ;  added  rf. ,  1845 ;  w. 
now  called  Lowell  Weekly  Journal. 

•  La  Minerve  (Montreal),  rf.  and  w. 
Christian  Advocate  (New  York),  w. 
Journal  of  the  Franklin  Institute  (Phila.), 

m. 
•St.  Lowrence  Republican  (Potsdam,  N. 
Y.)  w.;  removed  to  Canton,  N.  Y., 
18?7;  removed  to  Ogdensburg,  1830, 
and  consolidated  with  St.  Lawrence 
Gazette  (founded  1815);  purchased  by 
Ogdcnsbu.g  Journal  (founded  1855),  rf., 
1858 ;  both  papers  continue. 
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Rochester  Democrat;  consolidated  with 
Chronicle  (founded  1868)  as  Democrat 
and  Chronicle. 

1827.  *  Youth's  Companion  (Boston),  w. 

*  Independent  News  Letter  (Cleveland) ; 
became  Advertiser,  1833;  became  Plain 
Dealer,  1842. 

Columbus  (().)  Press. 

New  York  Journal  of  Commerce. 

1828.  •Orleans  Republican  (Albion,  N.  Y.),  w. 
Burlington  (Vt.)  Free  Press,  w.  ■   added 

(l,  1844. 
Montgomery  (Ala.)  Advertiser. 

*  Dutchess  Intelligencer  (Poughkeepsie, 
N.  Y.);  consolidated  with  Dutchess 
Republican,  as  Poughkeepsie  Eagle, 
w.,  1833;  consolidated  with  Pough- 
keepsie Journal  (see  1785,  Journal),  as 
Jounial  and  Eagle,  1844;  now  Eigle; 
added  rf.,  1860. 

1829.  *Au!urn    (N.    Y.)    Journal,   w.;    added 

Daily  Advertiser,  1844. 

*  Northwestern  Journal  (Detroit),  w. ; 
semi-ic,  then  3  times  a  w.,  1835;  be- 
came Daily  Advertiser,  1836;  consoli- 
dated with  Tribune  (founded  1849),  as 
Advertiser  and  Tribune,  1862;  consoli- 
dated with  Daily  Post  (founded  1866), 
as  Post  and  Tribune,  1877;  became 
Tribune,  1885. 

♦Elmira  Gazette,  w.,  added  d.,  1860. 
Philadelphia  Inquirer. 

*  Providence  Daily  Journal. 

*  Syracuse  Standard ;  successor  to  Onon- 
daga Standard. 

1830.  *  Albany  Evening  Journal. 

*  Boston  Transcript. 

Louisville  Journal ;  ■  consolidated  with 
Courier  (founded  1843)  ard  Democrat 
(founded  1844),  under  name  of  Louis- 
ville Courier-Journal,  1868. 

■^  Evangelist  (New  York),  w. 

•Sunday  Scliool  Journal  (Philadelphia), 
w. ;  merged  i.i  Sunday  School  Times, 
1859. 

1881.  Orleans  American  (Albion,  N.  Y.),  w. 

*  Boston  Daily  Post,. 
Presbyterian  (Philadelphia),  ». 

Illinois  State  Journal  (Spring,  d),  «. ; 
added  rf.,  1848. 

1882.  *  Patriot  (Montpelier,  Vt.);  consolidated 

with   Argus   (founded    1851,   Bellows 

Falls),  as  Argus  and  Patriot,  w.,  1862. 
•Heijid(New  Haven),  d. ;  various  names ; 

became  Journal  and  Courier,  1849. 
Morning    Journal    and     Courier    (New 

Haven). 

1883.  •Catholic  Intelligencer  (Boston),  w. ;  suc- 

cessor to  Jesuit ;  became  Pilot,  1836. 

*  Boston  Mercantile  Journal ;  now  Boston 

Journal. 

•The  Sun  (New  York). 
1834.    Bangor  Whig  and  Courier. 

♦Western  Christian  Advocate  (Cincin- 
nati), w. 

•British  Wliig  (Kingston,  Ont.),  d.,  1849. 

*  New  Yorker  StaatsZeitung,  w. ;  added 

rf.,  1845. 
Anzeiger  des  Westens  (St.  Louis). 
1886.    •New  York  Herald. 

Schenectady  Iteflector,  w. ;  added  Evening 

Star,  1855. 
Troy  Morning  Telegram. 


1836. 


1837. 


1838. 


1839. 


1840. 


1841. 


•Miner's Express,  w. ;  merged  in  Dubuque 
Herald  (founded  1853),  now  rf.  and  w. 

•Public  Ledger  and  Daily  Transcript 
(Philadelphia). 

•  Illinois  State  Register  (Vandalia),  w. ; 
absorbed  People's  Advocate,  183(5;  re- 
moved to  Springfield,  1839;  absorbed 
Illinois  Republican,  1839;  added  rf., 
1848. 

•Toledo  Blade,  w. ;  added  rf.,  1848. 
•Sun  (Baltimore),  rf.  and  w. 
Buifalo  Demokrat  und  Weltbllrger. 
Burlington  (la.)  Gazette. 

•  Cincinnati  Times,  rf.  and  to. ;  rf.  consoli- 
dated with  Star  (founded  1872),  rf.  and 
M.,  as  Cincinnati  Times-Star,  1880. 

Southern  Christian  Advocate  (Columbia, 
S.  C),  w. 

Jackson  (Miss.)  Clarion,  w. 

•Milwaukee  Sentinel,  w. ;  absorbed  Ga- 
zette and  became  Sentinel-Gazette, 
1846 ;  dropped  ' '  Gazette, "  1851 ;  rf.  1844. 

•  New  Orleans  Picayune. 
Bangor  Commercial. 

•  Philadelphia  Demokrat. 

•St.  Louis  Evening  Gazette;  became 
Evening  Mirror,  1847;  became  New 
Era,  1848;  became  Intelligencer,  1849; 
became  Evening  News,  1857;  consoli- 
dated with  Dispatch,  1867 ;  consolidated 
with  Evening  Post,  as  Post  Dispatch, 
1878. 

•  Iowa  Patriot  (Burlington),  w. ;  became 
Hawkeye  and  Iowa  Patriot;  has  been, 
at  various  times,  aemi-w.,  and  rf. ;  now 
Burlington  Hawkeye,  rf.  and  w. 

•  Christliche  Apologete  (Cincinnati),  w. 

•  Madison  Express,  w. ;  became  Wiscon- 
sin Express,  1848;  rf.,  1851;  consoli- 
dated with  a  new  paper,  Statesman,  as 
Palladium,  rf.  and  w.,  1852;  became 
Wisconsin  State  Journal,  1852. 

Freeman's  Journal  and  Catholic  Register 
(New  Y'ork),  w. 

•North  American  (Philadelphia);  ab- 
sorbed Pennsylvania  Packet  (see  1771, 
Pennsylvania  Packet),  1839. 

Western  State  Journal  (Syracuse),  w. ; 
became  Syracuse  Journal,  1844 ;  added 
rf.,  1846;  absorbed  Evening  Chronicle, 
1856;  added  «em-«>.,  1893. 

Chicago  Tribune. 

•Appeal  (Memphis);  consolidated  with 
Avalanche  (founded  1857),  as  Appeal- 
Avalanche,  1890  (?);  consolidated  with 
Commercial  (founded  1889),  as  Commer- 
cial Appeal,  1894. 

•Union  and  Evangelist  (Uniontown, 
Penn.);  became  Evangelist  and  Ob- 
server at  Pittsburgh  ;  succeeded  by  Cum- 
berland Presbyterian,  about  1846,  at 
Uniontown;  removed  to  Brownsville; 
then  to  Waynesburg;  to  Alton,  111.,  in 
1868;  and  to  Nashville,  Tenn.,  in  1874; 
here  consolidated  with  Banner  of  Peace 
(founded,  Princeton,  Ky.,  1840;  re- 
moved to  Lebanon,  Tenn.,  1843;  then 
to  Nashville). 

•  Roman  Citizen,  w. ;  became  Rome  Semi- 
Weekly  Citizen,  1888. 

•  Brooklyn  Eagle. 

•  Prairie  Farmer  (Chicago),  w. 

•  New  York  Tribune. 
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♦  Pittsburgh  Chronicle ;  consolidated  with 
h  ictsliurgh  Telegraph  (founded  1873),  as 
Pittsburgh  Chronicle  Telegraph,  1884. 

Reading  Eagle,  w. ;  added  rf.,  186H 
1843.     "Daily  Mercantile  Courier  and    Demo- 
cratic   Economist    (Buffalo);    became 
Daily  Courier  and  Economist,  1843 ;  be- 
came Buffalo  Courier,  d. ,  1845. 

•Cincinnati  Enquirer,  d.  and  semi-io. 

*  Galveston  News. 

Rural  New  Yorker  (New  Yorlc),  w. 

*  Preacher  (Pittsburgh),  w. ;  became  Uni- 
ted Presbyterian,  1854. 

1843.  *  Albany  Daily  Knickerbocker ;  consoli- 

dated witli   Press   (founded  1877),   as 
Daily  Press  and  Knickerbocker,  1877. 
•Steuben  Courier  (Bath,  N.  Y.). 

1844.  Chicago  Evening  Journal. 

*  Woechentlicher  Seebote  (Milw  kee); 
became  Der  Seebote,  d.  and  to. 

*  American  Baptist  (New  York) ;  became 
Baptist  Weekly;  has  absorbed  Gospel 
Age;  became  Christian  Inquirer,  w,  1888. 

•  Churchman  (New  York),  w. 

•New  Yorker  Demokrat;  New  Yorker 
Journal,  1863;  consolidated  as  New 
Yorker  Zeitung,  1878. 

Eclectic  Magazine  of  Foreign  Literature 
(New  York),  m. 

Ledger  (New  York),  w. 

Oswego  Times. 

•  Globe  (Toronto). 

1845.  *  Binghamton  Democrat,  w.;  added  d., 

1864. 

*  Buffalo  Morning  Express. 

*  Independent  Democrat  (Concord,  N.  H.). 
See  1823,  N.  H.  Statesman. 

^Montreal  Witness,  w. ;  added  d.,  1860. 
Scientific  American  (  New  York),  w. 

*  St.  Joseph  (Mo.)  Gazette,  d.  and  w. 

1846.  *  Boston  Herald,  d.  anc.  w. 

•Evening  News  (Hamilton,  Ont.),  d.  and 
w. ;  successor  to  Journal  and  Express, 
semi-te. ;  became  Banner  and  Railway 
Chronicle,  1853  or  1853 ;  became  Even- 
ing Times,  1858. 

•Hamilton  (Ont.)  Spectator,  semi-w.; 
added  d.,  1853. 

Keokuk  (la.)  Gate  City. 

•  Bankers'  Magazine  (New  York),  m. 

•  Newport  (R.  I,)  Daily  News. 
Pittsburgh  Dispatch. 

1847.  •  Albany  Morning  Express. 

New  England  Historical  and  Genealogical 

Register  (Boston),  quarterly. 
Boston  Traveller. 
Illinois  Staats-Zeitung  (Chicago). 

•  Lewiston  (Me.)  Weekly  Journal;  added 
Evening  Journal,  1861. 

London  (Ont.)  Free  Press,  w. ;  added  d., 
1859. 

•  Evening  Wisconsin  (Milwaukee). 
Iron  Age  (New  York),  w. 
Toledo  Commercial. 

Utica  Morning  Herald ;  consolidated  with 
Gazette  (founded  1793),  as  ]Morning 
Herald  and  Gazette. 

1848.  *  Massachusetts     Teacher;     afterwards, 

with  College  Courant  (founded  1866, 
New  Haven),  Rhode  Island  School- 
master (founded  1855),  and  Connecticut 
School  Journal,  formed  Journal  of  Ed- 
ucation (founded  1875,  Boston). 


•  Williamsburg  Times;  became  Brooklyn 
Daily  Times,  1854. 

•  Cleveland  Leader,  d. ;  added,  by  put. 
chose.  Evening  News  (founded  1868), 
1869;  purchased  Cleveland  Ilsrald 
(founded  1819),  and  consolidated  it 
with  Evening  News,  as  News  and 
Herald,  1885. 

Des  Moines  Leader. 

•  Independent  (New  York),  w. 

1849.  *  Congregationalist  (Boston),  w. ;  absorbed 

Boston  Itecorder  (founded  1816),  1867. 
•Detroit     Tribune;     consolidated    with 
Post,    1877.     See    1829,   Northwestern 
Journal. 

•  Irish  American  (New  York),  w. 

•  Water  Cure  Journal  (New  York) ;  be- 
came Herald  of  Health,  1863;  became 
Journal  of  Hygiene  and  Herald  of 
Health,  m.,  1893. 

•St.  Paul  Pioneer,  w.\  d.,  1854;  consoli- 
dated  with  St.    Paul    Press   (founded 
1860),  d.,  as  Pioneer  Press,  1875. 
Wilkesbarre  Leader,  w. ;  added  d.,  1879. 

1850.  *  Buffalo  Christian  Advocate,  w, 
Kansas  City  (Mo.)  Times. 

Mirror  and  American  (Manchester,  N.  H.y 
Harper's  New  Monthly  Magazine  (New 
York). 

*  Oregonian  (Portland),  w. ;  added  d.,  1861. 
Richmond  Dispatch. 

*  Deseret  News  (Salt  Lake  City),  w. ; 
added  sc;nt-)c.,  1865;  added  rf.,  1867. 

•Morning  News  (Savannah,  Ga.),  d.  and 
to. ;  absorbed  Savannah  Republican 
(founded  1803),  and  Savannah  Daily 
Advertiser  (founded  1866),  1874. 

•Watertown  (N.  Y.)  Weekly  Reformer; 
added  Daily  Times,  1860. 

1851.  La  Crosse  Morning  Chronicle. 

*  Union  Democrat  (Manchester,  N.  IL),  lo. ; 

added  Manchester  Union,  d.,  1863. 

*  Argus  (Bellows  Falls) ;  consolidated  with 

Patriot,  at  Montpelier,  under  name  of 
Argus  and  Patriot,  w. ,  1862. 

*  New  York  Times,  d.  and  w. 

*  Rochester   Beobachter,    w. ;    8  times  a 

M««A,  1855;  d.,1863;  consolidated  with 
Abendpost  (founded  1880),  as  Rochester 
Abendpost  uud  Beobachter,  d.  and  w., 
1881. 

St.  Joseph  (Mo.)  Herald. 

•Troy  (N.  Y.)  Times,  d. 

1852.  Wachter  am  Brie  (Cleveland). 
St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat. 

Wheeling  Intelligencer  (Wheeling,  West 
Virginia). 

1853.  Elmira  Advertiser. 

Prank  Leslie's  Illustrated  Weekly  (New 

York). 
Richmond  Anzeiger. 
San  Francisco  Evening  Post. 
Toledo  Express. 
Washington  Evening  Star. 

*  Record  of  the  Times  (Wilkesbarre),  te. ; 

added  Wilkesbarre  Record,  d.,  1873. 

1854.  *  Deutsche  Zeitung  (Charieston,   S.    C), 

semi-w.  and  w. ;  suspended  during  four 

years  of  Civil  War. 
Chicago  Times,  d.  and  m. 
•  American  Israelite  (Cincinnati),  w. 
•Kansas  City  (Mo.)  Journal,  w. ;  added 

d.,  1864. 
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ATnerican 
Periodicals. 


PIimTING  AND  PRE88. 


1855. 


1856. 


1857. 


1858. 


1859. 


1860. 
1861. 
1862. 


1863. 


La  Crosse  Republican  and  Leader. 

Ilerold  (.Mllwiiukee). 

♦Nehriiska  City  News. 

•Anzeiger  dcs  Nordens  (Hochestcr);  be- 
came Itocliester  Volltsblatt,  w.,  1859, 
added  /*.,  iaiiii. 

•  Ogdensbiirg  Journal,  rf. ;  purchased  St. 

Lawrence  Republican  (founded  1826). 
w.,  1858. 
•Albany  Times;  absorbed  Evening 
Courier,  1861 ;  consolidated  with  Even- 
ing Union  (founded  1882),  as  Albany 
Times-Union,  d.  and  w.,  1891. 

•  Buffalo  AUgemeine  Zeitung,  w. ;  suc- 

ceeded by  Buffalo  Freie  Presse,  d.  3 
montlis,  then  lemi-ic. ;  d.,  1872. 

•Iowa  State  Register  (Des  Moines),  w. ; 
added  d.,  1861. 

Dubuque  Times. 

•  Western  linilroad  Gazette  (Chicago),  «•. ; 

became  Railroad  Gazette;  removed  to 

New  York,  1871. 
San  Francisco  Call. 

•Scranton  Republican,  w. ;  added  <2.,  1867. 
Baltimore  News. 
Atlantic  Monthly  (Boston). 

•  Banner  of  Light  (Boston),  te. 
Leavenworth  Times. 

New  Haven  Union. 

Harper's  Weekly  (New  York). 

•Jewish  Messenger  (New  York),  m. 

•  Scottish  American  (New  York),  to. 
Philadelphia  Press. 

Courrier  du  Canada  (Quebec). 
Westliche  Post  (St.  Louis). 
Syracuse  Courier. 
Iiurt'ord    Evening    Post;     Connecticut 

Post,  w. 
Nebniska  Press  (Nebraska  City),  d.  and  if. 
Rochester  Post-Express. 

•  Boston  Commercial  Bulletin,  w. 

•  Rocky  Mountain  News  (Denver),  m.  ; 
added  rf.,  1860. 

Kansas  City  (Mo.)  Post  (German). 

•Sunday  School  Times  (Philadelphia), 
w. ;  succeeded  Sunday  School  Journal 
(founded  1830) ;  absorbed  Sunday  School 
Workman  (founded  1870),  1871;  ab- 
sorbed National  Sunday  School  Teacher 
(founded  1866),  1882. 

St.  John  (New  Brunswick)  Globe. 

World  (New  York). 

Commonwealth  (Boston),  ie. 

•  New  Yorker  Journal.    See  1844,  New 

Yorker  Domokrat. 

•  Maine  State  Press  (Portland),  w. ;  Port- 

land Press,  d. 
Raleigh  News  and  Observer. 
St.  John  (New  Brunswick)  Telegraph,  w. ; 

added  d.,  1869. 

•  Brooklyn  Daily  Union ;  consolidated 
with  Brooklyn  Daily  Standard  (founded 
1884),  as  Brooklyn  Standard  Union, 
1887. 

London  (Ont.)  Advertiser. 

•  New  Orleans  Times ;  consolidated  with 
Democrat  (founded  1876),  as  New  Or- 
leans Times-Democrat,  1881,  aWd.  and  w. 

Armv  and  Navy  Journal  (New  York),  w. 
Portland  (Oregon)  Evening  Telegram. 
Providence  Evening  Bulletin. 
•Sioux  City  Journal,  w. ;  added  d.,  1870. 

•  Wheeling  Register. 


1864. 


1865. 


1866. 


1867. 


1868. 


1869. 


•Concord  (N.  H.)  Evening  Monitor,  d.; 
issued  in  connection  with  Independent 
Statesman  (see  1828,  N.  H.  Statesman). 

Reading  Post  (Ger.),  w.;  added  rf.,  1867. 

•  Springfield  (Mass.)  Union. 
Albany  Evening  Post. 

•  Skandinaven  (Chicago),  w.;  d.,  1871. 
Halifax  Morning  Chronicle. 
Florida  Times-Union  (Jacksonville). 
Memphis  Public  Ledger. 

•  Catholic  World  (New  York  City),  m. 

•  Commercial  and  Financial  Chronicle 
(New  York),  w. ;  absorbed  Hunt's  Mer- 
chants' Alagazine,  1870. 

Nation  (New  York),  w. 

Norfolk  Virginian. 

•Daily  Herald  (Omaha,  Neb.);  consoli- 
dated with  Evening  World  (founded 
1885),  as  World-Herald,  1889. 

•Index  (Petersburg,  Va.);  consolidated 
with  Appeal  (successor  to  Express, 
founded  in  1848),  as  Index-Appeal,  1873. 

Philadelphia  Abend  Post. 

San  Antonio  Express. 

•  San  Francisco  Chronicle. 
•Union  (Schenectady),  d. ,  and  te. 

•  Denver  Tribune ;  consolidated  with  Den- 
ver Republican  (founded  1878),  under 
name  of  Tribune-Republican,  1884;  be- 
came Denver  Republican,  d.  and  w. 

•Cliristian  at  Work  (New  York),  w. ;  be- 
came Christian  Work,  1894;  has  ab- 
sorbed The  Continent,  The  Manhattan 
Magazine,  Every  Thursday,  and  others. 

Engineering  and  Mining  iJoumal  (New 
York^,  w. 

Sanitarian  (New  York),  m. 

•  Advance  (Cliicago),  w. 

•  Evening  Journal  (.Jersey  City). 

•  Nebraska  Commonwealth  (liiincoln),  m.  ; 
became  Nebraska  State  Journal,  w., 
1869;  added  rf.,  1870. 

•  Democrat  (Madison,  Wis.),  d.  and  to. 
Minneapolis  Tribune. 

•  Le  Monde  (Montreal). 
Engineering  News  (New  York),  w. 
Harper's  Bazmir  (New  York),  w. 
American  Naturalist  (Phila.),  m. 

•  L'  Eveneinent  (Quebec). 

•Seattle  Intelligencer,  w.;  d.,  1876;  con- 
solidated with  Post  (founded  1878),  d., 
under  name  of  Post-Intelligencer,  1881. 

Vicksbur^  Commercial  Herald,  to. ;  added 
d.,  1869. 

Wilmington  (N.  C.)  Messenger. 

•Morning  Star  (Wilmington,  N.  C). 

Atlanta  Constitution. 

•  Buffalo  Volksfreund,  d.  and  w. 

•  People  (Concord,  N.  H.).  See  1809,  New 

Hampshire  Patriot. 
Lippincott's  Magazine  (Puila.),  to. 

•  St.  Paul  Dispatch. 

•  San  Diego  Union,  w, ;  added  d.,  1871. 
Troy  Press. 

•Evening  Star  (Montreal);  ime  Mon- 
treal Evening  Star,  then  Montreal  Daily 
Star ;  added  Family  Herald  and  Weekly 
Star,  w. 

•Christian  Union  (New  York),  ■  ;  be- 
came The  Outlook,  1893. 

Manufacturer  and  Builder  (New  York),  m. 

•  Ottawa  Free  Press,  d.  and  w. 
Scranton  Times,  d.  and  to. 
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PRIOR. 


PRISONS  AND  PRISON-PENS. 


PRIOR.— PRIORY.    See  Monastery. 

PRIORIES,  Alien.— "These  were  cells  of 
foreign  iibbeys,  founded  upon  estates  which 
English  proprietors  had  given  to  the  foreign 
houses." — E.  L.  Cutts,  Scenes  and  Characters  of 
the  Middle  Aqes,  eh.  4. 

PRIORS  OF  THE  FLORENTINE 
GUILDS.     SceFi-ouENXE:  A.  D.  1250-1393. 

PRISAGE.     See  Tunnaoe  and  Poundage. 

PRISON-SHIPS,  British,  at  New  York. 
See  United  States  ok  Am.  :  A.  D.  1776-1777 
Prisoneus  and  exchanoes. 

PRISONS  AND  PRISON-PENS,  Con- 
federate.— Libby. — Belie  Isle. — Andersonville. 
— "The  Libby,  whicli  is  best  Icnowii,  tliougli 
also  used  as  a  place  of  confiuement  for  private 
soldiers,  is  generally  understood  to  be  the  officers' 
prison.  It  is  a  row  of  brick  buildings,  three 
stories  high,  situated  on  the  canal  [in  Richmond, 
Va.],  and  overiooliing  the  James  river,  and  was 
formerly  a  tobacco  warehouse.  .  .  .  The  rooms 
are  100  feet  long  by  40  feet  broad.  In  six  of 
these  rooms,  1,200  United  States  offlcers,  of  all 
grades,  from  the  Brigadier-Genera!  to  the  Second- 
Lieutenant,  were  confined  for  many  months,  and 
this  was  all  the  space  that  was  allowed  them  in 
which  to  cook,  eat,  wosh,  sleep,  and  take  exer- 
cise. .  .  .  Ten  feet  !)y  two  were  all  that  could 
be  claimed  by  each  man  —  hardly  enough  to 
measure  his  length  upon;  and  even  this  was 
further  abridged  by  the  room  necessarily  taken 
for  cooking,  washmg  and  clothes-drying.  At 
one  time  they  were  not  allowed  the  use  of 
benches,  chairs,  or  stools,  nor  even  to  fold  their 
blankets  and  sit  upon  them,  but  those  who  would 
rest  were  obliged  to  liuddle  on  their  haunches,  as 
one  of  them  expresses  it,  '  like  so  many  slaves 
on  the  middle  passage. '  After  awhile  this  severe 
restriction  was  removed,  and  they  were  allowed 
to  make  chairs  and  stools  for  themselves,  out  of 
the  barrels  and  boxes  which  they  had  received 
from  the  North.  They  were  overrun  with  ver- 
min in  spite  of  every  precaution  and  constont 
ablutions.  Their  blankets,  which  averaged  one 
to  a  man,  and  sometimes  less,  had  not  been  Issued 
by  the  rebels,  but  had  been  procured  in  differ- 
ent ways;  sometimes  by  purchase,  sometimes 
through  the  Sanitary  Commission.  The  prison- 
ers liad  to  help  themselves  from  the  refuse  accu- 
mulation of  these  articles.  .  .  .  The  prison  did 
not  seem  to  be  under  any  general  and  uniform 
army  regulations,  but  the  captives  were  subject 
to  the  caprices  of  Major  Turner,  the  ofilcer  in 
charge,  and  Ricliard  Turner,  inspector  of  the 
prison.  It  was  among  the  rules  that  no  one 
should  ^o  within  three  feet  of  the  windows,  a 
rule  which  seems  to  be  general  in  all  Southern 
prisons  of  this  character.  .  .  .  Often  by  accident, 
or  unconsciously,  an  officer  would  go  near  a 
window,  and  be  instantly  shot  at  without  warn- 
ing. Tlie  reports  of  the  sentry's  musket  were 
heard  almost  every  day,  and  frequently  a  pris- 
oner fell  either  killed  or  wounded.  It  was  even 
worse  with  a  large  prison  near  by,  called  the 
Pemberton  Buildings,  which  was  crowded  witli 
enlisted  men.  .  .  .  The  daily  ration  in  the  offi- 
cers' quarter  of  Libby  Prison  was  a  small  loaf  of 
bread  about  the  size  of  a  man's  fist,  made  of  In 
dian  meal.  Sometimes  it  was  made  from  wheat 
flour,  but  of  variable  quality.  It  weigiied  n 
little  over  half  a  poupd.  With  it  was  given  a 
piece  of  beef  weighing  two  ounces.  .  .  .  But 
there  is  a  still  lower  depth  of  suHering  to  be  ex- 


posed. The  rank  of  the  oflicers,  however  disre- 
garded in  most  respects,  induced  some  considera- 
tion, but  for  the  private  soldiers  there  seemed  to 
be  no  regard  whatever,  and  no  sentiment  which 
could  restrain.  It  is  to  this  most  melancholy 
part  of  their  task  that  the  Commissioners  now 
proceed.  Belle  Isle  is  a  small  island  in  the  James 
river,  opposite  the  Tredegar  Iron-works,  and  in 
full  siglit  from  the  Libby  windows.  .  .  .  The 
portion  on  which  the  prisoners  are  confined  is 
low,  sandy,  and  barren,  without  a  tree  to  cast  a 
shadow,  and  poured  upon  by  the  b'arnhig  rays 
of  a  Southern  sun.  Hero  is  an  enclosure, 
variously  estimated  to  be  from  three  to  six  acres 
in  extent,  surrounded  by  an  earthwork  about 
three  feet  high,  with  a  ditch  on  cither  side.  .  .  . 
The  interior  has  something  of  the  look  of  an  en- 
campment, a  number  of  Sibley  tents  being  set  in 
rows,  with  'streets'  between.  These  tents, 
rotten,  torn,  full  of  holes, —  poor  shelter  at  any 
rate, — accommodated  only  a  small  proportion  of 
the  number  who  were  confined  within  these  low 
earth  walls.  Tlie  number  varied  at  different 
periods,  but  from  10,000  to  12,000  men  have  been 
imprisoned  in  this  small  space  at  one  time,  turned 
into  the  enclosure  like  so  many  cattle,  to  find 
what  resting  place  they  could.  .  .  .  Thousands 
had  no  tents,  and  no  shelter  of  any  kind.  Noth- 
ing was  provided  for  their  accommodation. 
Lumber  was  plenty  in  a  country  of  forests,  but 
not  a  cabin  or  shed  was  built  .  .  .  Every  day, 
during  the  winter  season,  numbers  were  conveyed 
away  stiff  and  stark,  having  fallen  asleep  in 
everlasting  cold.  .  .  .  They  were  fed  as  the 
swine  are  fed.  A  chunk  of  corn-bread,  12  or  14 
ounces  in  weight,  half-baked,  full  of  cracks  as  if 
baked  in  the  sun,  musty  in  taste,  containing 
whole  grains  of  com,  fragments  of  cob,  ana 
pieces  of  husks;  meat  often  tainted,  suspiciously 
like  mule-meat,  and  a  mere  mouthful  at  that; 
two  or  three  spoonfuls  of  rotten  beans ;  soup  thin 
and  briny,  often  with  worms  floating  on  the  sur- 
face. None  of  these  were  given  together,  and 
the  whole  ration  was  never  one-half  the  quantity 
necessary  for  the  support  of  a  healtiiy  man." — 
V.  Mott,  and  otliers,  Itejm-t  of  U.  S.  Sanitary 
Commission  Com.  of  Inquiry  on  tlie  Sufferings  of 
Prisoners  of  War  in  tlie  luinds  of  tlie  Rebel  Au- 
thorities, eh.  3-3. — The  little  hamlet  of  Anderson, 
so  named,  in  1853,  after  John  W.  Anderson,  of 
Savannah,  but  called  Andersonville  by  the  Post 
Office  Department,  is  situated  in  the  heart  of  the 
richest  portion  of  the  cotton  and  corn-growing 
region  of  Georgia,  on  the  Southwestern  Railroad, 
02  miles  south  from  Macon  and  9  miles  north  of 
Americus.  "Here,  on  the  27th  day  of  Novem- 
ber, 1803,  W.  S.  Winder,  a  captain  in  the  rebel 
army,  and  who  was  selected  for  the  purpose, 
came  and  located  tlie  grounds,  for  a  '  Confederate 
States  Military  Prison.' .  .  .  Wlien  tlie  site  was 
definitely  established,  it  was  found  to  be  covered 
with  u  thick  growth  of  pines  and  oaks.  ...  It 
was  .  .  .  suggested  to  W.  S.  Winder  by  a  disin- 
terested spectator  of  his  preliminary  proceedings 
.  .  .  that  the  shade  afforded  by  the  trees  would 
prove  grateful  protections  to  the  prisoners.  Tlie 
reply  was  characteristic  of  the  man  and  prophetic 
of  their  future  fate.  'That  is  just  what  I  am 
not  going  to  do !  I  will  make  a  pen  here  for  the 
d — — d  \ankces,  where  they  will  rot  faster  ''lan 
they  can  be  sent ! '  .  .  .  The  trees  were  leveled 
to  the  ground,  and  the  space  was  cleared.  .  .  . 
No  buildings,  barracks,  houses,  or  huts  of  any 
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PRIVAiEERS. 


kind  were  built.  The  canopy  of  tlio  sky  was  the 
only  ooverinjc."  In  -Miircli,  1804,  John  H.  Win- 
der, fiitlicr  of  the  W.  S.  Wincier  mentioned 
iilxjve,  lieeiinie  conimaniliuit  of  tlie  post,  and  with 
him  came  Henry  Wirz,  as  superintendent  of  tlio 
prison.  Tliese  two  nanies  are  iinked  in  infamy 
witli  the  liorrors  of  tlie  Aniiersonvillo  Prison-Pen. 
"The  stockacie  at  Andersonvilie  was  originally 
built,  as  we  learn  from  many  sources,  with  a 
capacity  for  10,000,  its  urea  bemj;  about  18  acres. 
It  continued  without  enlargement  until  the  month 
of.Iuue,  1804,  when  it  was  increasc'd  about  one 
third,  its  area  then,  as  shown  by  actual  survey, 
being  SHJ,^  acres.  .  .  .  From  Colonel  Chandler's 
Inspection  Report  [tlie  report  of  a  Confederate 
ollicial],  dated  August  5th,  1804,  I  quote  the  fol- 
lowing: 'A  railing  around  tl.>;  inside  of  the 
stockaoe,  and  about  20  feet  from  it,  constitutes 
the  'dead  line,'  beyond  which  prisoners  are  not 
allowed  to  pass.  A  snuill  stream  passes  from 
west  to  cast  througli  the  inclosure,  about  IM 
yards  from  its  soutliern  limit,  and  furnishes  tlie 
only  water  for  washing  accessible  to  the  prison- 
ers. Bordering  tliis  stream,  about  tliree  quarters 
of  an  acre  in  the  centre  of  the  inclosure  are  so 
marsliy  as  to  bo  at  present  unfit  for  occupation, 
reducing  the  available  present  arci  to  about  33 J 
acres,  which  gives  somewhat  less  than  six  square 
feet  to  each  prisoner';  and,  he  remarks,  'even 
this  is  being  constantly  reduced  by  the  additions 
to  their  number.'.  .  .  Dr.  Joseph  Jones,  Pro- 
fessor of  Chemistry  in  tlic  Medical  College  of 
Georgia,  .  .  .  went  to  Andersonvilie  under  the 
direction  of  the  surgeon  general  of  the  Confeder- 
acy, pursuant  to  an  order  dated  Richmond,  Vir- 
ginia, August  0th,  1804.  .  .  .  Dr.  Jones  pro- 
ceeds to  give  a  table  illustrating  the  mean 
strength  of  prisoners  confined  in  the  stockade. 
.  .  .  His  table  .  .  .  shows  the  following  as  the 
mean  result:  March,  7,500;  April,  10,000;  May, 
15,000;  June,  23,291;  July,  29,030;  August, 
32,899.  He  says:  'Within  the  circumscribed 
area  of  the  stockade  the  Federal  prisoners  were 
compelled  to  perform  all  the  ofliccs  of  life,  cook- 
ing, washing,  urinating,  defecation,  exercise,  and 
sleeping.'.  .  .  'The  low  grounds  bordering  the 
stream  were  covered  witli  human  excrement  and 
filth  of  all  kinds,  which  in  many  cases  appeared 
to  be  alive  with  working  maggots.  An  inde- 
scribable sickening  stench  arose  from  the  ferment- 
ing mass  of  human  dung  and  filth.'  And  again: 
'There  were  nearly  5,000  seriously-ill  Federals 
in  the  stockade  and  Confederate  States  Slilitary 
Prison  Hospital,  and  the  deaths  exceeded  100  per 
day.  ...  I  visited  3,000  sick  within  the  stock- 
ado,  lying  under  some  long  sheds  which  they 
had  built  at  the  northern  portion  for  themselves. 
At  this  time  only  one  medical  ofHcer  was  in  at- 
tendance.'" At  the  close  of  the  war,  Wirz,  the 
inhuman  jailor  of  Andersonvilie  was  tried  for  his 
many  crimes  before  a  military  commission,  over 
which  General  Lew.  Wallace  presided,  was  con- 
demned and  was  hanged,  at  Andersonvilie, 
November  10,  1805.  His  superior  offlcer.  Win- 
der, escaped  the  earthly  tribunal  by  dying  of  a 
gangrenous  disorder,  wliich  had  been  caused, 
without  doubt,  by  the  poisoned  air  of  the  place. 
— A.  Spencer,  ^ilirrative  of  Andersonvilie,  ch.  1, 
4,  5,  13,  15. — "There  can  be  no  accurate  count 
of  the  mortality  in  rebel  prisons.  The  report 
made  by  the  War  Department  to  the  40tli  Con- 
gress shows  that  about  188,000  Union  soldiers 
were  captured  by  the  Confederates;  that  half  of 


them  were  paroled,  and  half  confined  In  prison; 
of  this  number  30,000  died  in  captivity.  The 
Union  armies,  on  the  other  hand,  captured 
470,000  Confederates;  of  these  237,000  were  re- 
tained as  prisoners,  and  30,000  died.  While  the 
perfcentage  of  mortality  in  Northern  prisons  was 
13  in  the  hundred,  that  in  rebel  prisons  was  38." 
— J.  Q.  Nicolay  and  J.  Hay,  Ahrahum  Lincoln, 
V.  7,  ch.  10. — Jfept.  of  Special  Com.  on  Treatment 
of  l^risonem  (IT.  R  liept.  No.  45,  AOth  Cong. ,  M 
Ses».). — Trial  of  Henry  Wirz. — Houtliern  lliat. 
tloe.  Papers,  v.  1. 

Also  in:  J.  McElroy,  Andersonvilie. — F.  F. 
Cavada,  Lihby  Life. — A.  B.  Isliam,  II.  M.  David- 
son and  n.  B.  Furness,  Prisoners  of  War  and 
Military  Prisons. 

PRIVATE  WARFARE,  The  Right  of. 
See  Landfhiede. 

PRIVATEERING,  American,  in  the  War 
of  l8l2.— "The  war  [of  1812-14J  lasted  about 
three  years,  and  the  result  was,  as  near  as  I  have 
been  able  to  ascertain,  a  loss  to  Great  Britain  of 
about  2,000  ships  and  vessels  of  every  descrip- 
tion, including  men-of-war  and  merchantmen. 
Eighteen  hundred  sail  are  recorded  as  having 
been  taken,  burnt,  sunk,  or  destroyed.  To  this 
number  may  be  added  200  more,  which  were 
either  destroyed  or  considered  too  insignificant 
to  be  reported;  making  an  aggregate  of  3,000 
sail  of  British  shipping  captured  by  our  little 
navy,  with  the  aid  of  privateers  and  letters-of- 
niarque.  ...  I  have  not  had  sulflcient  time  in 
giving  this  summary  to  ascertain,  precisely, 
what  proportion  of  these  2,000  vessels  were  cap- 
tured by  the  United  States  government  ships; 
but,  at  a  rough  estimate,  should  judge  one-third 
part  of  the  whole  number,  leaving  two-thirds, 
or,  say,  1330  sail,  to  have  been  taken  by  Ameri- 
can privateers  and  private-armed  vessels.  I 
have  found  It  difflcult  to  ascertain  the  exact 
number  of  our  own  vessels  taken  and  destroyed 
by  the  English ;  but,  from  the  best  information 
I  can  obtain,  I  should  judge  they  would  not 
amount  to  more  than  500  sail.  It  must  be 
recollected  that  the  most  of  our  losses  occurred 
during  tlie  first  six  months  of  the  war.  After 
that  period,  we  had  very  few  vessels  afioat, 
except  privateers  and  letters-of-marque. " — G. 
Coggeshall,  Hist,  of  Am.  Privateers,  1812-14,  pp. 
394-395. 

PRIVATEERS.  — LETTERS  OF 
MARQUE. — "Until  lately  all  maritime  states 
have  .  .  .  been  in  the  habit  of  using  privateers, 
which  are  vessels  belonging  to  private  owners, 
and  sailing  under  a  commission  of  war  [such 
commissions  being  denominated  letters  of  marque 
and  reprisal]  empowering  the  person  to  whom 
It  is  granted  to  carry  on  all  forms  of  hostility 
which  are  permi8p"i'p  at  sea  by  the  usages  of 
war.  .  .  .  Universally  as  privateers  were  for- 
merly employed,  the  right  to  use  them  has  now 
almost  disappeared  from  the  world.  It  formed 
part  of  the  Declaration  adopted  at  the  Congress 
of  Paris  in  1850  with  reference  to  Maritime  Law 
that  '  privateering  is  and  remains  abolished ' ; 
and  all  civilised  states  have  since  become  sig- 
nataries  of  the  Declaration,  except  the  United 
States,  Spain,  and  Mexico,  For  the  future  pri- 
vateers can  only  be  employed  by  signataries  of 
the  Declaration  of  Paris  during  war  with  one  of 
the  last-mentioned  states. " — W\  E.  Hall,  Treatise 
on  International  Imib,  pt.  3,  ch.  7,  sect.  180. — 
''There  is  u  distinction  between  a  privateer  and 
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a  letter  of  marque  in  this,  that  the  former  are 
always  equipped  for  the  solo  purpose  of  war, 
while  the  latter  may  be  a  merchantman,  uniting 
tlio  purposes  of  conunerce  to  those  of  capture. 
In  popular  language,  however,  all  private  ves- 
sels commissioned  for  hostile  purposes,  upon  tlio 
enemy's  property,  are  called  letters  of  niartiuc." 
—  F.  II.  Upton,  The.  Law  of  NutioM  affecting 
Commeire  during  War,  p.  186. — See,  also,  Dec- 
laration OK  Pahis. 

PRIVILEGE  OF  UNION  AND  GEN- 
ERAL   PRIVILEGE    OF    ARAGON.     See 

COUTKS,  TlIK  KAIII.Y  SPANISH. 

PRIVILEGIUM  MAJUS.THE.  See  Aus- 
thia;  a.  I).  13;i0-l ;)(!■!. 

PRIVY  COUNCIL,  THE.—  "It  was  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  VI.  that  tlie  King's  Council  first 
assumed  the  name  of  the  '  Privy  Coimcil,'  and  it 
was  also  during  the  minority  of  this  King  that  a 
select  Council  was  gradually  emerging  from  out 
of  the  larger  body  of  the  Privy  Council,  which 
ultimately  resulted  in  the  institution  of  our  mod- 
ern Cabinet  [see  Cahinet,  The  English]. 
From  the  accession  of  Henry  VII.  to  the  reign  of 
Charles  I.  the  Privy  Council  was  wholly  subser- 
vient to  the  royal  will,  and  the  instrument  of 
unconstitutional  and  arbitrary  proceedings.  The 
first  act  of  the  Long  Parliament  was  to  deprive 
the  Council  of  most  of  its  judicial  power,  leav- 
ing, however,  its  constitution  and  political 
functions  unchanged.  Since  the  Revolution  of 
1688  the  Privy  Council  has  dwindled  into  com- 
parative insignificance,  when  contrasted  with  its 
original  authoritative  position.  Its  judicial 
functions  are  now  restrained  within  very  narrow 
limits.  The  only  relic  of  its  ancient  authority  in 
criminal  matters  is  its  power  of  taking  examina- 
tions, and  issuing  commitments  for  treason.  It 
still,  however,  continues  to  exercise  an  original 
jurisdiction  in  advising  the  Crown  concerning 
the  grant  of  charters,  and  it  has  exclusively 
assumed  the  appellate  jurisdiction  over  the  colo- 
nies and  dependencies  of  the  Crtjwn,  which 
formerly  appertained  to  the  Council  in  Parlia- 
ment. Theoretically,  the  Privy  Council  still  re- 
tains its  ancient  supremacy,  and  in  a  constitu- 
tional point  of  view  is  presumed  to  be  the  only 
legal  and  responsible  Council  of  the  Crown.  .  .  . 
As  her  Majesty  can  only  act  through  her  privy 
councillors,  or  upon  their  advice,  all  the  higher 
and  more  formal  acts  of  administration  must 
proceed  from  the  authority  of  the  Sovereign  in 
Council,  and  their  performance  bo  directed  by 
orders  issued  by  the  Sovereign  at  a  meeting  of 
the  Privy  Council  specially  convened  for  that 
pr.rpose.  No  rule  can  be  laid  down  defining 
chose  political  acts  of  the  Crown  which  may  be 
performed  upon  the  advice  of  particular  minis- 
ters, or  those  which  must  be  exercised  only  '  in 
Council' — the  distinction  depends  partly  on 
usage  and  partly  on  the  wording  of  Acts  of  Par- 
liament. .  .  .  The  ancient  functions  of  the  Privy 
Council  are  now  performed  by  committees, 
excepting  those  formal  measures  which  proceed 
from  the  authority  of  her  Majesty  in  Council. 
The  acts  of  these  committees  are  designated  as 
those  of  the  Lords  of  the  Council.  These  Lords 
of  Council  (who  are  usually  selected  by  the  Lord 
President  of  the  Council,  of  whom  more  here- 
after) constitute  a  high  court  of  record  for  the 
investigation  of  all  offences  against  the  Govern- 
ment, and  of  such  other  extraordinary  matters  as 
may  be  brought  before  them.  ...  If  the  mat- 


ter be  one  properly  cognisable  by  n  legal  tribu- 
nal, it  is  referred  to  tlie  Judicial  Committee  of 
the  Privy  Council.  This  committee,  which  is 
composed  of  the  lord  President,  th(^  Lord  Chan- 
cellor, and  such  members  of  the  Privj-  C'ouncil 
as  from  time  to  time  hold  certain  high  judicial 
offices,  has  jurisdiction  in  appeals  from  all 
colonial  courts:  it  is  al.so  the  supreme  court  of 
maritime  jurisdiction,  and  the  tribunal  wherein 
the  Crown  exercises  its  judicinl  8ui)remaoy  in 
ecclesiastical  cases.  The  Privy  Council  has  also 
to  direct  local  authorities  throughout  the  king- 
dom in  matters  affecting  the  jjrescrvation  of  tlio 
putilic  health.  A  committee  of  the  Privy  Coun- 
cil is  also  appointed  to  provide  '  for  the  general 
management  and  superintendence  of  Education,' 
and  subject  to  this  committee  is  the  Science  and 
Art  Department  for  the  Unit  d  Kingdom.  .  .  . 
Formerly  meetings  of  the  Council  were  fre- 
quently held,  but  they  now  seldom  occur  oftener 
than  once  in  three  or  four  weeks,  and  arc  always 
convened  to  assemble  at  the  royal  residence  for 
the  time  being.  The  attendance  of  seven  Privy 
Councillors  used  to  be  regarded  as  the  quorum 
necessary  to  con''i.,ute  a  Council  for  ordinary 
purposes  of  state,  but  this  number  has  been 
diminished  frequently  to  only  three.  No  P  -ivy 
Councillor  presumes  to  attend  upon  any  meeting 
of  the  Privy  Council  unless  specially  summoned. 
The  last  time  the  whole  Council  was  convoked 
was  in  1839.  Privy  Councillors  are  appointed 
absolutely,  without  patent  or  grant,  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  Sovereign.  Their  number  is  un- 
limited. .  .  .  Since  the  separate  existence  of 
the  Cabinet  Council,  meetings  of  the  Privy 
Council  for  purposes  of  deliberation  have  ceased 
to  bo  held.  The  Privy  Council  consists  ordi- 
narily of  the  members  of  the  Koyal  Family,  the 
Arclibishops  of  Canterbury  and  York,  the  Bishop 
of  London,  all  the  Cabinet  Ministers,  the  Lord 
Chancellor,  the  chief  offlcers  of  the  Royal  House- 
hold, the  Judges  of  the  Courts  of  Equity,  tlio 
Chief  Justices  of  the  Courts  of  Common  Law, 
and  some  of  the  Puisne  .Judges,  the  Ecclesiasti- 
cal and  Admiralty  Judges  and  the  Judge- Advo- 
cate, the  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  the  Ambassadors  and 
the  Chief  Ministers  Plenipotentiary,  the  [Gover- 
nors of  the  chief  colonies,  the  Commander-in- 
Chief,  the  Vice-President  of  the  Committee  of 
Council  for  Education,  certain  other  officials  I 
need  not  particularise,  and  occasionally  a  Junior 
Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  though  it  is  not  usual  for 
Under  Secretaries  of  State  or  Junior  Lords  of  the 
Treasury  or  Admiralty  to  have  this  rank  con- 
ferred upon  them.  A  seat  in  the  Privy  (Jouneil 
is  sometimes  given  to  persons  retiring  from  the 
public  service,  who  have  filled  responsible  situ.i- 
tions  under  the  Crown,  as  an  honorary  distinc- 
tion. A  Privy  Councillor  is  styled  Right  Hon- 
ourable, and  he  takes  precedence  of  all  baronets, 
knights,  and  younger  sons  of  viscounts  and 
barons." — A.  C.  Ewald,  The  Grown  and  its 
Advisers,   led.  3. 

Also  in:  A.  V.  Dicey,  The  Prim  Pnuncil. 

PROBULI,  The.— A  board  of  ovisional 

councillors,  instituted  at  Athens  d>  '■•<•  later 

period  of  the  Peloponnesian  War,  ali  great 

calamity  at  Syracuse.  It  was  intended  i  intro- 
duce a  conservative  agency  into  the  txx)  demo- 
cratic constitution  of  the  state;  to  be  "aboard 
composed  of  men  of  mature  ago,  who  should 
examine  all  proposals  and  motions,  after  which 
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only  such  amnng  the  latter  as  this  board  bad 
sanctioned  ami  approved  should  come  before  the 
citizens.  This  new  board  was,  at  the  same  time, 
in  urgent  cases  itself  to  propose  the  necessary 
nicaaurcH."— K.  Curtlus,  Hint,  of  Greeet,  bk.  i, 
eh   r.,— Sec  ArilKNft:  R  C.  413-411. 

PROBUS,  Roman  Emperor,  A.  D.  270-282. 

PROBUS,  Wall  of.  See  Geu.many:  A.  D. 
377. 

PROCESSION  OF  THE  HOLY  SPIRIT, 
Controversy  on.     Hee  Fii.ioijiiE  Controveiihy. 

PROCONSUL  AND  PROPRiETOR,  Ro- 
man.— "  If  11  Consul  was  pursuing  his  operations 
ever  so  successfully,  he  was  liable  to  be  super- 
seded at  the  year's  close  by  bis  successor  in  the 
Consulship;  and  this  successor  brought  with  him 
new  soldiers  and  new  otflccrs;  everything,  it 
would  seem,  had  to  be  done  over  again.  This 
was  always  felt  in  times  of  difficulty,  and  the 
constitutional  usages  were  practically  suspended. 
...  In  the  year  328  B.  C.  the  Senate  tirst  as- 
sumed the  power  of  decreeing  that  a  Consul  or 
Praetor  might  be  continued  in  his  command  for 
several  successive  years,  with  the  title  of  Pro- 
consul, or  Proprietor,  the  power  of  these  officers 
being,  within  their  own  district,  equal  to  the 
power  of  the  Consul  or  Pnetor  himself.  The 
Proconsul  also  was  allowed  to  keep  part  of  his 
old  army,  and  would  of  course  continue  his 
Tribunes  and  Centurions  in  office.  .  .  .  Almost 
all  the  great  successes  of  Marcellus  and  Scipio 
were  gamed  in  Proconsular  commands." — II.  G. 
LiddcTl,  Hint,  of  liome,  lik.  4,  ch.  35. 

PROCURATOR.— PROCTOR.  See  Rome: 
B.  C.  31-A.  D.  14. 

PROHIBITIONISTS.— A  party  In  Ameri- 
can politics  which  contends  for  the  enactment  of 
laws  to  piohibit  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  in- 
toxiciiting  liquors. 

PROMANTY,  The  Right  of  See  Greece: 
B.  C.  44!»-44.'). 

PROPAGANDA,  The  College  of  the.  See 
Papaiy:  a.  D.  1622. 

PROPHESYINGS.— In  the  early  part  of  the 
reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  among  those  English 
reformers  who  were  subsequently  known  as  Puri- 
tans, "  the  clergy  in  several  dioceses  set  up,  with 
encouragement  from  their  superiors,  a  certain  reli- 
gious exercise,  called  prophesy  ings.  They  met  at 
appointed  times  to  expound  and  discuss  together 
particular  te.xts  of  Scripture,  under  the  presi- 
dency of  a  moderator  appointed  by  the  bishop, 
who  finished  by  repeating  the  substance  of  their 
debate,  with  his  own  determination  upon  it. 
These  discussions  were  in  public,  and  it  was  con- 
tended tliat  this  sifting  of  the  grounds  of  their 
faith,  and  habitual  argumentation,  would  both 
tend  to  edify  the  people,  very  little  acquainted  as 
yet  with  their  religion,  and  supply  in  some  degree 
the  deficiencies  of  learning  among  the  pastors 
themselves."  The  prophesyings,  however,  were 
suppressed  by  the  queen  and  Archbishop  Parker. 
—II.  Hallam,  Const.  Hist.  ofEny.,ch.  4  (b.  1). 

Also  in:  J.  B.  Marsden,  Hist,  of  the  Early 
Piintaiii.  ch.  4,  »ect.  7-25. 

PROPHETS,  The  Hebrew.— "The  Hebrew 
word'Nabi'  •»  derived  from  the  verb 'naba.' 
.  .  .  The  root  of  the  verb  is  said  to  be  a  word 
signifying  'to  boil  or  bubble  over,' and  is  thus 
taken  from  the  metaphor  of  a  fountain  bursting 
forth  from  the  heart  of  man,  into  which  God  lias 
poured  it.  Its  actual  meaning  is  '  to  pour  forth 
excited  utterances,'  as  appears  from  its  occa- 


sional use  in  the  sense  of  '  raving.'  Even  to  this 
day,  in  the  East,  the  ideas  of  prophet  and  mad- 
man are  closely  connected.  The  religious  sense, 
in  which,  with  tliese  exceptions,  the  word  is 
always  emplov<'(l,  is  that  of  '  speaking '  or  'sing- 
ing under  a  divine  aHlatus  or  impulse,'  to  which 
the  peculiar  form  of  the  word,  as  just  observed, 
lends  it«elf.  ...  It  is  tills  word  tliat  the  Seventy 
translated  by  a  Greek  term  not  of  frequent  usago 
in  classical  authors,  but  which,  through  their 
adoption  of  it,  has  passed  into  all  motlern  Euro- 
pean languages;  namely,  the  word  .  .  .  Prophet. 
.  .  .  The  English  words  'prophet,'  'prophecy,' 
'prophesying,'  originally  kept  tolerably  close  to 
the  Biblical  use  of  the  word.  The  celebrated 
dispute  about  'prophesyings,'  in  the  sense  of 
'preachings,'  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  and  the 
treatise  of  .leremy  Taylor  on  '  The  Liberty  of 
Prophesying,'  1.  e.  tlie  liberty  of  preaching,  show 
that  even  down  to  the  seventeenth  century  the 
word  was  still  used,  as  in  the  Bible,  for  '  preach- 
ing,' or  'speaking  according  to  the  will  of  God.' 
In  the  seventeenth  century,  however,  the  limita- 
tion of  the  word  to  the  sense  of  '  prediction '  had 
gradually  begun  to  appear.  .  .  .  The  Prophet 
then  was  'the  messenger  or  interpreter  of  the 
Divine  will.'  " — Dean  Stanley,  Lecta  on  the  IlUt. 
of  the  Jewish  Church,  lect.  19  (d.  1). 

PROPHETS,  Schools  of  the.  See  Edjca- 
TioN,  Ancient;  .Jud^a. 

PROPONTIS,  The.— The  small  sea  which 
intervenes  between  the  Pontus  Euxinus  (Black 
Sea)  and  the  ^Egean.  So-called  by  the  Greeks ; 
now  called  the  Sea  of  Marmora. 

PROPRiETOR,  Roman.    See  Pkoconsitl. 

PROPYLiEA  OF  THE  ACROPOLIS, 
The.     See  Ackopolis  of  Athens. 

PROTECTIVE  TARIFFS.  See  Tariff 
Legislation. 

PROTECTORATE,  Cromwell's.  See 
Enol.\nd:    a.   D.  1053  (DECE.MDER);  1654-1658. 

PROTESTANT,  Origin  of  the  name.  See 
Papacy:  A.  D.  1525-1529. 

PROTESTANT  FLAIL,  The.  See  Eng- 
land: A.  D.  1678-1679. 

PROTESTANT  REFORMATION:  Bo- 
hemia.   See  Bohemia  :  A.  P.  1405-1415,  and  after. 

England.  See  England:  A.  D.  1527-1534,  to 
1558-1588. 

France.  See  Papacy:  A.  D.  1521-1535;  and 
Puance:  a.  D.  1532-1547,  and  after. 

Germany.  See  Papacy:  A.  D.  1516-1517, 
1517,  1517-1521,  1521-1522,  1523-1525,  1525- 
1529,  1530-1531,  1537-1563;  also,  Germany: 
A.  D.  1517-1523,  and  1530-1533,  to  1552-1561 ; 
also  Palatinate  of  the  Rhine:  A.  D.  1518- 
1572. 

Hungary.    See  Hunciary:  A.  D.  1536-1567. 

Ireland:  its  failure.  See  Ireland:  A.  D. 
1535-1553. 

Netherlands.  See  Netherlands  :  A.  D.  1531- 
1555,  and  after. 

Piedmont.    See  Savoy:  A.  D.  1559-1580. 

Scotland.  See  Scotland:  A.  D.  1047-1557; 
1557;  1558-1560;  and  1561-1568. 

Sweden  and  Denmark.  See  Scandinavian 
States:  A.  D.  1897-1527. 

Switzerland.  See  Papacy:  A.  D.  1519-1524; 
Switzerland:  A.  D.  1028-1531;  and  Geneva.: 
A.  D.  1536-1564. 


PROTOSEVASTOS.    See  Sevabtos. 
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PROVENCE:  Roman  origin.— "The  colo- 
nization of  Narbo  [Niirboiino,  Ji.  C.  118]  may  l)o 
consldtTod  iw  tlio  (.'pocli  wlieii  tlie  Roiiiitiia  tlually 
guttled  tliu  province  of  southern  QiiUiu,  which 
they  generally  named  Oullia  Provincia,  and 
8ometimeH  simply  Provincia.  From  the  time  of 
Augustus  it  was  named  Xarboneusis  Provincia, 
an(i  sometimes  Gallia  Braccata.  It  comprehended 
on  the  east  all  the  country  between  the  Rhone 
and  the  Ali)s.  The  most  northeastern  town  in 
the  Provincia  was  Geneva  lu  the  territory  of  the 
Allobroges.  Slasisilia,  the  ally  of  Rime,  re- 
mained a  free  city.  On  the  west  side  of  tlic 
Rhone,  from  the  latitude  of  Lugdunum  (Lyon), 
tlie  Ceveima,  or  range  of  the  Covenues,  was  the 
boundary  of  the  Provincia.  .  .  .  The  limits 
of  tlie  Provincia  were  subsequently  extended 
to  Carcaso  (Carcassone)  and  Tolosa  (Toulouse); 
and  it  ^vill  apjiear  afterwards  that  some  addi- 
tions were  made  to  it  even  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Cevcnnes.  This  country  is  a  part  of 
France  which  is  separated  by  natural  boundaries 
from  the  rest  of  that  great  empire,  and  in  climate 
and  products  it  is  Italian  rather  than  Prencli. 
In  the  Provincia  the  Romans  have  left  some  of 
the  noblest  and  most  enduring  of  tlieir  great 
works." — Q.  Long,  Decline  of  the  Roman  lie- 
public,  0.  1,  ch.  33. — The  Provincia  of  the  Ro- 
nums  became  the  Provence  of  mediieval  times. 

Cession  to  the  Visigoths. —  "The  fair  region 
which  we  now  call  Provence,  nearly  the  earliest 
formed  and  quite  the  latest  lost  'Provincia' 
of  Rome,  that  region  in  which  the  Latin  spirit 
dwelt  so  strongly  that  tlie  Roman  nobles  thought 
of  migrating  thither  in  401,  when  Alarlc  first  in- 
vaded Italy,  refused  to  submit  to  the  rule  of  the 
upstart  barbarian  [Odovacar,  or  Odoacer,  wlio 
subverted  the  Western  Empire  in  476].  Tlio 
Proveugals  sent  an  embassy  to  Constantinople  to 
claim  the  protection  of  Zeno  for  the  still  loyal 
subjects  of  the  Empire. "  But  Zeno  ' '  inclinecf  to 
the  cause  of  Odovacar.  The  latter,  however, 
who  perhaps  thought  that  he  had  enough  upon 
his  hands  without  forcing  his  yoke  on  the  Pro- 
vencals, made  over  ins  claim  to  Euric  king  of 
the  Visigoths,  whose  influence  was  at  this  time 
predominant  In  Gaul." — T.  Hodgkiu,  Italy  and 
ller  Invaders,  bk.  4,  ch.  4  (v.  3). —  See,  also, 
AiiLES:  A.  D.  508-510. 

A.  D.  4^3-526.  —  Embraced  in  the  Ostro- 
gothic  kingdom  of  Theodoric.  See  Rome: 
1.  I).  488-536. 

A.  D.  536.— Cession  to  the  Franlss.— Out  of 
the  wreck  of  the  Visigothlc  kingdom  in  Gaul, 
when  It  was  overthrown  by  the  Frank  king, 
Clovis,  the  Ostrogothic  king  of  Italy,  Theodoric, 
seems  to  have  secured  Provence.  Eleven  years 
after  the  death  of  Theodoric,  and  on  the  eve  of  the 
subversion  of  his  own  proudly  planted  kingdom, 
in  536,  his  successor  Witigis,  or  Vitigis,  bought 
the  neutrality  of  tlie  Franks  by  the  cession  to 
them  of  all  the  Ostrogothic  possessions  in  Gaul, 
which  were  Provence  and  part  of  Dauphine. — 
T.  Hodgkin,  Italy  and  Her  Invaders,  bk.  4,  ch.  9 
(».  3),  and  bk.  5,  ch.  3  (v.  4). 

A.  D.  877-933.—  The  Kingdom.  See  Bur- 
gundy: A.  D.  843-933. 

A.  D.  943-1092.— The  Kings  become  Counts. 
— The  Spanish  connection. — "Southern  France, 
.  .  .  after  having  been  the  inheritance  of  several 
of  the  successors  of  Charlemagne,  was  elevated 
in  879  to  the  rank  of  an  independent  kingdom, 
by  Bozon,  who  was  ciowued  at  Mantes  under 


tlie  title  of  King  of  Aries,  and  who  reduced 
under  his  dominion  Provence,  Daupliiny,  Savoy, 
the  Lyoiinc.se,  and  some  provinces  of  Hurgiindy. 
The  sovereignly  of  this  territory  exchanged,  in 
943,  the  title  of  King  for  that  of  Count,  under 
lio/.on  II. :  but  the  kingdom  of  Provence  was 
preserved  entire,  and  continued  in  the  house  of 
hurgundy,  of  which  IJozoii  I.  wius  the  founder. 
This  noble  hou.se  became  e.xtinct  in  1093,  in  the 
person  of  Gilibert,  who  left  only  two  daughters, 
between  whom  his  possessions  were  divided. 
Vim  of  these,  Faydide,  married  Alphonso,  Count 
of  Toulouse ;  and  the  other,  Douce,  b<'oame  the 
wife  of  Raymond  Berenger,  Count  of  Barcelona. 
.  .  .  Tlie  accession  of  Raymond  Berenger,  Count 
of  Barcelona  and  husband  of  Douce,  to  the 
throne  of  Provence,  gave  a  new  direction  to  tlie 
national  spirit,  by  the  mi.Yturc  of  the  Catalans 
with  the  Provengals.  .  .  .  Raymoiul  Berenger 
and  his  successors  introduced  into  Provence  the 
spirit  both  of  lib'Tty  and  chivalry,  and  a  taste 
for  elegance  and  tlus  arts,  with  all  the  sciences  of 
the  Arabians.  The  union  of  these  noble  senti- 
ments gave  birth  to  that  poetical  spirit  which 
slione  out,  at  once,  over  Provence  and  all  the 
south  of  Europe,  like  an  electric  flash  in  tlio 
midst  of  the  most  palpable  darkness,  illuminat- 
ing all  things  by  tlie  brightness  of  its  flame." — 
J.  C.  L.  8.  de  Sismondi,  Literature  of  the  South 
of  EnrojK,  ch.  3  (».  1). —  See,  also,  Buiuiundy: 
A.  D.  1032. 

A.  D.  1 179-1207. —  Before  the  Albigensian 
Crusade. — "At  the  accession  of  Philippe  Au- 
guste  [crowned  as  joint-king  of  France,  1179, 
succeeded  his  father,  1180],  the  greater  part  of 
the  south  of  France  was  holden,  not  of  him,  but 
of  Pedro  of  Arragon,  as  the  supreme  suzerain 
[see  Spain:  A.  D.  1035-1258].  To  the  Arragon- 
ese  king  belonged  especially  'lu  counties  of 
Provence,  Forcalquier,  Narboi,  >•,  Bcziers,  and 
Carcassonne.  His  supremacy  was  acknowledged 
by  the  Counts  of  Beam,  of  Armagnac,  of  Bigorre, 
of  Commingcs,  of  Poix,  of  Roussillon,  and  of 
Montpellier ;  while  the  powerful  Count  of  Tou- 
louse, surrounded  by  his  estates  and  vassals, 
maintained  with  difflculty  his  independence 
against  him.  To  these  extensive  territories  were 
given  the  names  sometimes  of  Provence,  in  the 
larger  and  less  exact  use  of  that  word,  and  some- 
times of  Languedoc,  in  allusion  to  tlio  rich,  liar- 
monious,  picturesque,  and  flexible  language 
which  was  then  vernacular  there  [see  Lanhue 
d'oc].  They  who  used  it  called  themselves 
Proven9aux  or  Aquitanians,  to  indicate  that  they 
were  not  Frenchmen,  but  members  of  a  diflferent 
and  indeed  of  a  hostile  nation.  Tracing  their 
descent  to  the  ancient  Roman  colonists  an  .  to 
the  Gothic  invaders  of  Southern  Gaul,  the  Pro- 
vcn(;aux  regarded  with  a  mixture  of  contempt,  of 
fear,  and  ill  will,  the  inhabitants  of  the  country 
north  of  the  Loire,  who  had  made  far  less  prog- 
ress than  themselves,  either  in  civil  liberty,  or  m 
the  arts  and  refinements  of  social  life.  .  .  .  Tou- 
louse, Marseilles,  Aries,  Beziers,  and  many  other 
of  their  greater  cities,  emulous  of  the  Italian  re- 
publics, with  whom  they  traded  and  formed  alli- 
ances, were  themselves  living  under  a  govern- 
ment which  was  virtually  republican.  Each  of 
these  free  cities  being,  however,  the  capital  of 
one  of  the  greater  lords  among  whom  the  whole 
of  Aquitaine  was  parceled  out,  became  the  seot 
of  a  princely  and  luxurious  court.  A  genial 
climate,  a  fertile  soil,  and  an  active  commerce. 
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rcntlcrod  the  means  of  siilmlstcnrcnlHiiKlftnt  cvon 
to  tlic  ii(H)r,  anil  unvr  to  llu:  rl<li  ample  rettoiirceH 
for  IiiiIiiIbIii>{  In  all  the  jtralKleatlotiH  which 
weahli  can  purcliaHe.  .  .  .  They  lived  as  If  life 
had  Ik'cii  one  protracted  holiday.  Theirs  was 
Iho  land  of  feaslhiK,  of  gallantry,  and  of  mirth. 
.  .  .  They  rellned  and  enlianeed  the  pleasures  of 
ajipetile  hy  the  pleasures  of  the  imagination. 
They  played  wllli  I  lie  stern  features  of  war  in 
kniKhlly  tournaments.  They  parodied  llie  severe 
tolls  of  justice  Iti  their  courts  of  lov<'.  They 
transferred  the  poet's  sacred  ollieo  and  hiKh  vo- 
cation to  the  Troubadours,  whose  amatorv  and 
nrlillelal  effusions  posterity  has  willingly  let 
die,  notwlthstanilinj,'  the  recent  labours  of  MM. 
Itnynouard  anil  Kaurlel  to  revive  them." — Hir  J. 
Hiephen,  [.lefH  an  (In;  Hint,  of  Fnuicf.  ltd.  7. — 
"In  tlie  south  of  France,  moro  particularly', 
jK'ace,  riclies,  and  a  court  life,  had  introduced, 
amongst  the  nobility,  an  cxtremo  laxity  of  man- 
ners. Oallaulry  seems  to  have  been  the  solo 
obj'jet  of  their  existence.  The  ladies,  who  only 
oppear(Hl  in  society  after  marriage,  wero  proud 
of  tlio  celebrity  which  tlieir  lovers  conferred  on 
their  charms.  They  were  delighted  with  be- 
coming the  objects  of  the  songs  of  their  Trouba- 
dour; nor  were  they  olTcnded  at  the  poems  com- 
poseil  in  tlieir  praise,  in  which  gallantry  was 
often  mingled  with  licentiousness.  They  even 
themselves  professed  the  Gay  Hclence,  'el  Qai 
Saber,'  for  tlius  poetry  was  called;  and,  in  their 
turn,  they  expreascd  tlieir  feelings  Id  tender  and 
impassioned  verses.  They  instituted  Courts  of 
Love,  where  (luestious  of  gallantry  wero  gravely 
debated  and  decided  by  their  suffrages.  Tliey 
gave,  hi  sliort,  to  the  whole  south  of  France  the 
character  of  a  carnival,  affording  a  singular  con- 
trast to  tlie  ideas  of  reserve,  virtue,  and  inodesty, 
which  we  usually  attribute  to  those  good  old 
limes." — J.  C.  li.  S.  do  Sismondi,  Literature  of 
the  South  <f  Eurojtc,  eh.  3  (v.  1). 

Also  in:  C.  C.  Fauriel,  JIM.  of  Provenfal 
Poetry. —  See,  also,  Tiioi;hai)ouu8. 

A.  D.  1209-1242.— The  Albigensian  Cru- 
sades.    See  Ai.uioKNBKs. 

A.  D.  1246. —  The  count  becomes  founder 
of  the  Third  House  of  Anjou.  See  Anjou: 
A.  I).  120«-14t3. 

A.  D.  1348. — Sale  and  transfer  of  Avignon 
\o  the  Pope.     See  P.\i'acy:  A.  1).  1294-ia48. 

A.  D.  1536-1546. — Invasion  by  Charles  V. — 

Defensive  wasting  of  the  country. — Massacre 

of  Waldenses.     See  Fuanck:   A.  D.  ir)32-ir)47. 

i6th  Century. — Strength  of  Protestantism. 

See  Fuance:  A.  D.  1559-1561. 


PROVIDENCE,  R.  I.:  The  Plantation 
and  the  City.     See  UiioDt:  Island. 

PROVISIONS  OF  OXFORD  AND 
WESTMINSTER.    See  Ovkohd,  PnovisioNs 

OK. 

PROVISORS,  Statute  of.  See  England: 
A.  I).  i;i08-131)3. 

PROXENI.— In  ancient  Sparta,  "the  so- 
called  Proxeni,  whose  number  was  fluctuating, 
served  as  the  subordinates  of  the  kings  in  their 
diplomatic  communication  with  foreign  States." 
— G.  Schamann,  Antiq.  of  Greece :  Tlie  State,  pt. 
8,  eh.  1,  sect.  0. 

PRUSA  :  A.  D.  1326.— The  first  capital  of 
the  Ottomans.  See  Turks  (Ottomans)  :  A.  D. 
1240-1320. 


PRUSSIA  :  The  original  country  and  its 
name. — "  Fivehundred  miles,  and  more,  to  the 
east  of  Hraiiilenburg,  lies  a  (lountry  then 
Moth  century  I  as  now  called  Preussen  (Prussia 
I'roper),  inhabit<Ml  liy  Heathens,  where  also  en- 
deavours at  conversion  are  going  on,  though 
without  success  hitherto.  .  .  .  Part  of  the  great 
plain  or  flat  which  strelehes,  sloping  insensibly, 
continuously,  in  vast  expanse,  from  the  Silesian 
iMountains  to  the  amber-regions  of  the  Haltic; 
l'reuss('n  Is  tlie  seaward,  moro  alluvial  part  of 
tlii.H, —  extending  west  and  east,  on  both  sides  of 
the  Weielisel  (Vistula),  from  the  regions  of  tho 
Oder  river  to  the  main  stream  of  tho  Memel. 
'  Hor(Ierliigonl{us.sia  '  its  name  signitles:  Bor- 
Kussia,  H'riissia,  Prussia;  or  —  some  sav  it  was 
only  on  a  certain  inconslderablo  river  \n  those 
part.s,  river  Ueussen,  tliat  it  'bordered,'  and  not 
on  tho  great  Country,  or  any  part  of  It,  which 
now  In  our  days  is  conspicuously  its  next  neigh- 
bour. Who  knows'/  —  In  Henry  the  Fowler's 
time,  and  long  afterwards,  Preussen  was  s 
vehemently  Heathen  country;  the  natives  a  Mis- 
cellany of  rough  Herblc  Wends,  Letts,  Swedish 
Ootlis,  or  Dryasdust  knows  not  what; — very 
probably  a  sprinkling  of  Swedish  Ootlis,  from 
old  time,  cliietly  along  the  coasts.  Dryasdust 
knows  only  that  these  Preussen  wero  a  strong- 
boned,  iraeund  herdsmaii-and-tlsher  people; 
highly  averse  to  bo  interfered  witli,  in  their  re- 
ligion especially.  Famous  otherwise,  through 
all  the  centuries,  for  tliu  amber  they  had  been 
used  to  fish,  and  sell  in  foreign  parts.  .  .  . 
Their  knowledge  of  Christianity  was  trilling; 
their  aversion  to  knowing  anything  of  it  was 
great." — T.  Carlylo,  Frederick  the  Great,  bk.  2, 
ch.  2. 

13th  Century. — Conquered  and  Christianized 
by  the  Teutonic  Knights. — Tlie  lirst  CJhristian 
missionary  who  ventured  among  the  savago 
heathen  of  Prussia  Proper  was  Adalbert,  bishop 
of  Prague,  who  fell  a  martyr  to  his  zeal  In  007. 
For  two  centuries  after  that  tragedy  they  wero 
little  disturbed  in  their  paganism ;  but  early  in 
the  13th  century  a  Pomeraniiin  monk  named 
Christian  succeeded  in  establisliing  among  them 
many  promising  churches.  Tho  heathen  party 
in  the  country,  however,  was  enraged  by  the 
progress  of  the  Christians  and  rose  furiously 
against  them,  putting  numerous  converts  to  the 
sword.  ■  utiiei  agencies  were  now  invoked  by 
Bishop  Cliristian,  and  the  '  Order  of  Knights 
Brethren  of  Dobrin,'  formed  on  the  model  of  that 
which  wo  have  already  encountered  in  Livonia, 
was  bidden  to  coerce  the  people  into  the  recep- 
tion of  Christianity.  But  they  failed  to  achieve 
the  task  assigned  them,  and  then  it  was  that  the 
famous  '  Order  of  Teutonic  Knights,'  united  with 
the  '  Brethren  of  the  Sword  '  in  Livonia,  concen- 
trated their  energies  on  this  European  crusade. 
Originally  instituted  for  the  purpose  of  succour- 
ing German  pilgrims  in  the  Holy  Land,  tho  '  Or- 
der of  Teutonic  Knights,'  now  that  the  old  cru- 
sades had  become  unpopular,  enrolled  numbers 
of  eager  adventurers  determined  to  expel  tlie 
last  remains  of  heathenism  from  the  face  of 
Europe.  After  the  union  of  the  two  Orders  had 
been  duly  solemnized  at  Rome,  in  the  presence 
of  the  Pope,  in  the  year  A.  D.  1238,  they  en- 
tered tho  Prussian  territory,  and  for  a  space  of 
nearly  fifty  years  continued  a  series  of  remorse- 
less wars  against  the  wretched  inhabitants. 
Slowly  but  surely  they  made  their  way  into  the 
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very  he»rt  of  tlio  roiintry,  nnd  scrnrpd  tlioir  con- 
qUL'sU  l)y  cri'Ctiiig  ciuitlrH,  under  Ww  Hlmilow  of 
which  roHi'  the  towim  of  Oiiliii,  'rhorn,  Miirii'ii- 
wcrdcr,  and  Kll)ing,  wlilch  they  peopled  with 
Oenimii  colonlNls.  The  iiiithoritv  of  tho  Order 
knew  seiireely  iiny  hounds,  TlieiUHelves  the 
faithful  viissiils  ot  the  Pone,  they  exiieted  tho 
Wime  iinpliell  obedlenee,  alike  from  the  (iennan 
Imndgraut,  or  coloidHl,  and  the  eonverled  l'ru»- 
sianH.  ...  In  A.  I).  I'^4:l  the  ci)n(|uered  landH 
were  divided  by  the  I'onu  Into  three  hlshoprlcs, 
Culm,  I'omerania,  and  Krmeland,  each  of  which 
wax  a^aiu  divided  into  three  parts,  one  being 
Hubjeet  to  the  bishop,  and  the  other  two  to  the 
brethren  of  the  Order."— G.  F.  Maclear,  A/Mslleii 
of  .}fi'<li)fnil  h'lirope.ch.  10. — "None  of  the  Orders 
rose  so  hl^h  as  thuTeutotde  In  favour  with  man- 
kind. It  had  by  degri^'S  landed  possessions  far 
and  wide  over  Oermany  and  beyond,  .  .  .  and 
was  thought  to  deserve  favour  from  above. 
Valiant  servants,  tliese;  to  wliom  Heaven  had 
vouchsafed  great  labours  and  unspeakable  bless- 
ings. In  some  lifty  or  llfty-three  years  they 
had  got  Prussian  lleatlienism  brought  to  the 
ground;  and  they  endeavoured  to  tie  it  well 
down  there  by  bargain  and  arrangement.  Hut 
it  would  not  yet  lie  ijuiet,  nor  for  a  century  to 
come;  being  still  secretly  Heathen;  revolting, 
conspiring  ever  again,  ever  on  weaker  terms,  till 
the  Satanic  element  had  burnt  itself  out,  and 
conversion  and  composure  could  ensue." — T. 
Carlyle,  Jfist.  of  Frmlenck  the  Great,  bk.  3,  ch. 
6   (b.    1). —  See,   also,   Livonia:    la-lSxH  Ckn- 

TUIIIES. 

A.  D.  1466-1618. — Conquest  and  annexation 
to  the  Polish  crovrn. — Surrender  by  the  Teu- 
tonic Knights.— Erection  into  a  duchy.— 
Union  with   the  electorate  of  Brandenburg, 

See  Poland:  A.  1).  i;);W-1572;  and  JJhandkn- 
Buuo-  A.  1).  1417-1040. 

A.  D.  1626-1629. — Conquests  of  Gustavus 
Adolphus  of  Sweden  in  his  war  with  Poland. 
Sen  Scandinavian  States  (Sweukn):  A.  D. 
1011-1031). 

A.  D.  1656-1688. — Complete  sovereignty  of 
the  duchy  acquired  by  the  Great  Elector  of 
Brandenburg. —  His  curbing  of  the  nobles. 
See  UuANDKNnuiKi:  A.  I).  1040-1088. 

A.  D.  1700. — The  Dulcedom  erected  into  a 
Kingdom. — In  the  last  year  of  tho  17th  century, 
Europe  was  on  the  verge  of  the  great  War  of  the 
Spanish  Succession.  The  Emperor  was  making 
ready  to  contest  the  will  by  which  Cliarles  II.  of 
Spain  had  bequeathed  his  crown  to  Philip,  Duke 
of  Anjou,  grandson  of  Louis  XIV.  of  France 
(see  Si'ain:  A.  D.  1098-1700).  ."He  did  not 
doubt  that  he  would  speedily  involve  England, 
Holland,  and  the  Qcrmanic  diet  in  his  quarrel. 
Already  several  Qerman  princes  were  pledged  to 
him ;  he  had  gained  the  Duke  of  Hanover  by  an 
elector's  hat,  and  a  more  powerful  prince,  the 
Elector  of  Brandenburg,  by  a  royal  crown.  By 
a  treaty  of  November  10,  1700,  the  Emperor  had 
consented  to  the  erection  of  ducul  Prussia  into  a 
kingdom,  on  condition  that  the  new  King  should 
furnish  him  an  n^d  of  10,000  soldien:.  The 
Elector  Frederick  III.  apprised  his  courtiers  of 
this  important  news  at  the  close  of  a  repast,  by 
drinking  '  to  the  health  of  Frederick  I.  King  of 
Prussia  ;  then  caused  himself  to  be  proclaimed 
King  at  K5nigsberg,  January  15,  1701." — H. 
Martin,  Hist,  of  France:  Age  of  Louis  XIV. 
[tr.  by  M.  L.  Booth),  v.  3,  ch.  5. 


A.  D.  1713.— Neufchatel  and  Spanish  Guel- 
derland  acquired.— Ora^ige  relinquished.  See 
UTiiKdii:  A.  I).  I713-I7H. 

A.   D.    1717-1809.  — Abolition    of    serfdom. 

He(^  Si.AVKiiy,  Mkdi.kvai.:  Okhmanv. 

A.  D.  172U. —Acquisition  of  territory  from 
Sweden,  including  Stettin.  See  Scandinavian 
Stath;s(Swki)KN);  A.  I).  171(1-1731. 

A.  D.  1720-1794. — Reign  of  Frederick  Wil» 
Ham  I.,  and  after.— TIk^  later  history  of  I'russia, 
under  Frederick  NVilliani,  Frederick  the  (Jriat, 
and  their  si:  'xsors,  will  be  found  Included  i;i 
that  of  Ukhmanv. 

-    — ♦ 

PRUSSIAN    LANGUAGE,    The    Old.— 

"The  Old  Prussian,  a  iiieinber  of  the  Lithuanlc 
family  of  languages,  was  s|)ok('n  here  as  late  as 
the  10th  century,  remains  of  whieh,  in  the  shape 
of  a  catechism,  are  extant.  This  is  the  language 
of  the  ancient  iEstyi,  or  '  Men  of  tho  East,' 
which  Tacitus  says  was  akin  to  the  British,  an 
error  arising  from  thi!  similarity  of  name,  since 
a  Slavonian  .  .  .  woulil  call  the  two  languages 
by  names  so  like  as  '  Prytskal.i'  ami  '  Brytskala,' 
and  a  Qerinan  ...  by  names  so  like  as  '  Prvttisc' 
and  'Bryttlsc'  The  Oiittones,  too,  of  I'llny, 
whose  locality  Is  fixed  from  the  fact  of  tlieir 
having  bei'U  colleclers  of  tho  amber  of  East 
Prussia  and  (^ourlaud,  were  of  tho  same  stock." 
— 1{.  G.  Latham,  The  Ethnologi/  of  Kiirojie, 
ch.  8. 

PRUTH,  The  Treaty  of  the  (1711).  Boo 
Scandinavian  States  (Sweukn):  A.  D.  1707- 
1718. 

PRVDYN.     See  Scotland;  The  Picts  and 

PRVTANES.— PRYTANEUM.  — The 

('oiincil  of  Four  Hundred,  said  to  have  been  in- 
stituted at  Athens  by  Solon,  "was  divided  Into 
sections,  which,  under  tho  venerable  namo  of 
prytanes,  succeeded  each  other  throughout  the 
year  as  the  representatives  of  the  whole  ImkIv. 
Each  section  during  its  term  assembled  dally  m 
their  session  house,  the  pry  tanoum,  to  consult  on 
the  state  of  affairs,  to  roceivo  intelligence,  infor- 
mation, ond  suggestions,  and  instantly  to  take 
such  measures  as  the  public  interest  rendered  it 
necessary  to  adopt  without  delay.  .  .  .  Accord- 
ing to  the  tlieory  of  Solon's  constitution,  the 
ossembly  of  the  people  was  little  r.ore  than  the 
organ  of  the  council,  as  it  could  only  act  upon 
tho  propositions  laid  before  it  by  the  latter." — C. 
Thirlwall.  Hist,  of  Greece,  ch.  11.— "Clisthenea 
.  .  .  enlarged  tho  number  of  the  senate,  50  being 
now  elcctea  by  lot  from  each  tribe,  so  as  to  1.  ke 
in  all  500.  Each  of  these  companies  of  30  acted 
as  presidents  of  both  the  senate  and  ;  h'  assem- 
blies, for  a  tenth  part  of  tho  year,  under  the 
name  of  Prytanes:  and  each  of  these  tenth 
parts,  of  85  or  30  days,  so  as  to  complete  a  lunar 
year,  was  called  a  Prytany. " — G.  P.  SchOmann, 
Dissertation  on  the  Assemblies  of  tfw  Athenians, 
p.  14. — See,  also,  Athens:  B.  C.  594. 

PRYTANIS.— A  title  frequently  recurring 
among  the  Greeks  was  that  of  Prytanis,  which 
signified  prince,  or  supreme  ruler.  "Even 
Hioro,  the  king  or  tyrant  of  Syracuse,  is  ad- 
dressed by  Pindar  as  Prytanis.  At  Corinth,  after 
the  abolition  of  the  monarchy,  a  Prytanis,  taken 
from  the  ancient  house  of  tlie  BacchiadoB,  was 
annually  appointed  as  supreme  magistrate  [si^ 
CouiNTii:  B.  C.  745-725].  .  .  .  The  same  title 
■was  borne  by  the  supreme  magistrate  in  the 
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Corintliinn  colony  of  Corcyra.  ...  In  Rhodes 
•wo  lliul  in  the  time  of  Polybiiis  a  Prytany  lasting 
forsi.x  nionth-s."— (j.  ScliOniann,  Antiq.  of  Greece : 
The  Still,;  pt.  3,  eli.  r>.  „  .  ,  ^^„ 

PSALTER  OF  CASHEL.- PSALTER 
OF  TARA.     S('o  T.\KA,  Hii.i.  and  Fkis  of. 

PSEPHISM.— A  decree,  or  enactment,  in 
aneicnt  Athcn.s. 

PSEUDO-ISIDORIAN  DECRETALS, 
The.     Sic  I'ai-acy:  A.  I).  829-S47. 

PTOLEMAIS,  Syria.     See  Acbk. 

PTOLEMIES,  The.      See  Egypt:    B.   C. 

PTOLEMY  KFRAUNOS,  The  intrigues 
and  death  of.  Set^  Mackdonia :  B.  C.  297-281) ; 
and  <;aii,.-i:  B.  C.  280-279. 

PTOLEMY  SOTER,  and  the  Wars  of  the 
Diadochi.  See  Mackdonia:  B.  C.  323-316,  to 
297-280;  and  P:(iyi>T:  B.  C.  333-30. 

PTOLEMY'S  CANON.  — An  important 
cliiDndlogical  list  of  Chaldean,  Persian,  Macedo- 
nian and  Egyptian  kings,  compiled  or  continued 
by  Claudius  Ptolem,x>us,  an  Alexandrian  mathe- 
maticiim  and  astronomer  in  the  reign  of  the 
Second  Antoniinis. — W.  Hales,  Kew  Analysh  of 
V,hrimi)h»iii.  v.  1,  hk.  1. 

PUANS,  ORWINNEBAGOES,The.    See 

AMEHKAN  AhOKIOINKS:    SiOUAN  FAMtLY. 

PUBLIC  MEALS.     See  Syssitia. 

PUBLIC  PEACE,  The.     See  Landpiiiede. 

PUBLIC  WEAL,  League  of  the.  See 
Fuance:  a.  D.  1461-1488;  and  1453-1461. 

PUBLICANI.— The  farmers  of  the  taxes, 
among  the  Homans.     See  Vectio.^l. 

PUBLICIANI,  The.  See  Albigenses;  and 
Paii.icians. 

PUEBLA :  Capture  by  the  French  (1862). 
See  Mexico :  A.  I).  1861-1867. 

PUBLILIAN  LAW  OF  VOLERO,  The. 
See  Home:  B.  C.  473-471. 

PUBLILIAN  LAWS,  The.  See  Rome; 
B.  C.  340. 

PUEBLOS.— The  Spanish  word  pueblo, 
meaning  town,  village,  or  the  inhabitants  thereof, 
has  acquired  a  special  signification  as  applied, 
first,  to  the  sedentary  or  village  Indians  of  New 
Me.\ico  and  Arizona,  and  then  to  the  singular 
villages  of  communal  houses  which  they  in- 
habit.—D.  G.  Brinton,  The  American  Race,  p. 
113. — "The  purely  civic  colonies  of  California 
were  called  pueblos  lO  distinguish  them  from 
missions  or  presidios.  The  term  pueblo,  in  its 
most  extended  mei'ning,  may  embrace  towns  of 
every  description,  from  <i,  hamlet  to  a  city.  .  .  . 
However,  in  its  specir.l  significance,  a  pueblo 
means  a  corporate  town." — F.  W.  Blackmar, 
Spniiish  Institutions  of  t!ie  Southwest,  ch.  8. — See 
Amekican  Abokigines:  Pueblos. 

PUELTS,  The.  See  American  Aborigi- 
nes:  PAMr.\8  TllIBES. 

PUERTO  CAVELLO,  Spanish  capitula- 
tion at  (i8i,j).  See  Colombian  States:  A.  D. 
1819-1830. 

PUJUNAN  FAMILY,  The.  See  Ameri- 
can AUOIIIOINES;  PU.IDNAN  PaMILT. 


PULASKI,  Fort:  A.  U.  1861.— Threat- 
ened by  the  Union  forces.  Sec  United  States 
OK  Am.:  a.  I).  ^"31  (October— December: 
SovTii  Carolina— (iEORoiA). 

A.  D.  1862  (Februarj —April). —  ''^gc  and 
capture.  See  United  State.*  of  Ani.  ;  A.  D. 
1863  (February— Apuil:  Geougia— Florida). 


PULLANI,  The.— The  descendants  of  the 
first  Crusaders  who  remained  in  the  East  and 
married  Asiatic  women  are  represented  as  having 
been  a  very  despicable  lialf- breed  race.  They 
were  called  the  Pullani.  Prof.  Palmer  suggests  a 
derivation  of  the  -uime  from  "  fulani  "  anybodies. 
Jlr.  Keightiay,  on  the  contrary,  states  tliat  before 
the  crusading  colonists  overcame  their  prejudice 
against  Oriental  wives,  women  were  brouglit  to 
them  from  Apulia,  in  Italy.  Wlience  the  name 
Pullani,  applied  indiscriminately  to  all  the  pro- 
geny of  the  Latin  settlers. — W.  Besant  and  E.  H. 
Palmer,  Jerusnlem,  ch.  7. 

Also  in:  T.  Iveightley,  The  Crusaders  \ch.  2]. 

PULTNEY  ESTATE,  The.  See  New 
York:  A.  I).  1786-1799. 

PULTOWA,  Battle  of  (1709).  See  Scandi- 
navian States  (Sweden):  A.  D.  1707-1718. 

PULTUSK,  Battle  of  (1703).  See  Scandi- 
navian States  (Sweden);  A.  I).  1701-1707 

Battle  of  (1806).  See  Germany:  A.  D.  1806- 
1807. 

PUMBADITHA,  The  School  of.  See  Jews: 
7tii  Century. 

PUNCAS,  OR  PONCAS,  The.  See  Ameri- 
can Aborigines:  Siouan  Family,  and  Pawnee 
(C.\DDOAi.)  Family'. 

PUNIC. —  The  adjective  Pi-.nicus,  derived 
from  the  name  of  the  Phccuicians,  was  used  by 
the  Romans  in  a  sense  whicli  commonly  signified 
"Carthaginian," — the  Carthaginians  being  of 
Phccnician  origin.  Hence  "Punic  Wars," 
"Punic  faith,"  etc.,  the  phrase  "Punic  faith" 
being  an  imputation  of  faithlessness  and  *a'ach- 
try. 

PUNIC  WARS,  The  First.— When  Pyr- 
rhus  quitted  Italy  lie  is  said  to  have  exclaimed, 
"How  fair  a  battle-field  are  we  leaving  to  the 
Romans  anvl  Carthaginians."  He  may  easily 
have  liad  sagacity  to  foresee  the  deadly  struggle 
wliich  Rome  and  Carthage  would  soon  be  en- 
gaged in,  and  he  mi^ht  as  easily  have  predicted, 
too,  that  the  beginning  of  it  would  be  in  Sicily. 
Rome  had  just  settled  her  supremacy  in  the 
whole  Italian  peninsula;  she  was  sure  to  covet 
next  the  rich  island  that  lies  so  near  to  it.  In 
fact,  there  was  bred  quickly  in  the  Roman  mind 
such  an  eagerness  to  cross  the  narrow  strait  that 
it  waited  only  for  the  slenderest  excuse.  A  poor 
pretext  was  found  in  the  year  264  B.  C.  and  it  was 
so  despicably  poor  that  the  proud  Roman  sena- 
tors turned  over  to  the  popular  assembly  of  tlic 
Comitia  the  responsibility  of  accepting  it.  Tliere 
came  to  Rome  from  Messcne,  in  Sicily  —  or  Mes- 
sana,  as  the  Romans  called  the  city  —  an  appeal. 
It  did  not  come  from  the  citizens  of  Messene,  but 
from  a  band  of  freebooteri  who  had  got  posses- 
sion of  the  town.  These  were  mercenaries  from 
Campania  (lately  made  Roman  territory  by  the 
Samnite  conquest)  who  had  been  in  the  pay  of 
Agathocles  of  Syracuse.  Disbanded  on  that 
tyrant's  death,  they  hatl  treacherously  seized 
Messene,  slain  most  of  the  male  inhabitants, 
taken  to  themselves  the  women,  and  settled 
down  to  a  career  of  piracy  and  robbery,  assum- 
ing the  name  of  Mamertinl, — children  of  Mamers, 
or  Mars.  Of  course,  all  Sicily,  both  Greek  and 
Carthaginian,  was  ro-'sed  against  them  by  the 
outrages  they  committed.  Being  hard  pressed, 
the  Mamertines  invoked,  as  Italians,  the  protec- 
tion of  Rome ;  although  one  party  among  them 
appears  to  have  preferred  an  arrangement  of 
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terms  with  the  Carthaginians.  The  Roman 
Senate,  being  nsliamed  to  extend  a  friendly  liand 
to  the  Mamertine  cuttliroats,  but  not  Imvlng 
virtue  enougli  to  decline  an  opportunity  for  fresh 
conquests,  referred  the  question  to  the  people  at 
large.  The  popular  vote  sent  an  army  into 
Sicily,  and  Mcssene,  then  besieged  by  Iliero  of 
Syracuse  ou  one  side  and  by  a  Carthaginian 
army  -n  the  other,  was  relieved  of  both.  The 
Romft^„  thereon  proceeded,  in  two  aggressive 
campaigns,  against  Syracusansand  Carthaginians 
alike,  until  Hiero  bought  peace  with  them,  at  a 
heavy  cost,  and  became  their  half-subject  ally 
for  the  remainder  of  liis  life.  Tlio  war  witli  the 
Carthaginians  was  but  just  commenced.  Its 
first  stunning  blow  wlis  struck  at  Agrigentum, 
the  splendid  city  of  Phnlaris,  w'lich  the  Cartha- 
ginians had  destroyed,  B.  C.  405,  wliich  Timoleon 
had  rebuilt,  and  which  one  of  the  Hannibals 
("son  of  Gisco  ")  now  seized  upon  for  his  strong- 
hold. In  a  great  battle  fought  under  the  walb 
of  Agrigent\im  (B.  C.  262)  Hannibal  lost  the  city 
aid  all  but  a  small  remnant  of  his  army.  But  the 
successes  of  the  Rom;ins  on  land  were  worth 
little  to  them  while  the  Carthaginians  com- 
manded the  sea.  Hence  they  resolved  to  create 
a  fleet,  and  are  said  to  have  built  a  hundred  ships 
of  the  quinquereme  order  and  twenty  triremes 
within  si.xty  days,  while  rowers  for  them  were 
trained  by  an  imitative  exercise  on  land.  The 
first  squadron  of  this  improvised  navy  was 
trapped  at  Lipara  and  lost ;  the  remainder  was 
successful  in  ius  first  encounter  with  the  enemy. 
But  where  naval  warfare  depended  o;-.  good  sea- 
manship the  Romans  were  no  match  for  the 
Carthaginians.  They  contrived  therefore  a  ma- 
chine for  their  ?hips,  called  tho  Cor*  us,  or  r.iven, 
by  which,  running  '^rnight  on  the  opposing 
vessel,  the>  .v-ere  i;"  to  grafip  it  by  tho  throat, 
80  to  speak,  and  for  iighting  at  close  quarters. 
That  accomplished,  i  v  vere  tolerably  sure  of 
victory.  With  ;heir  coi .  ..=,  they  half  annihilated 
the  Carthaginiati  fleet  in  a  great  sea-fight  at 
Jlylaj,  u.  C.  200  and  got  so  much  mastery  of  the 
sea  that  they  were  able  to  attack  their  Punic  foes 
even  in  the  isl  ^nd  of  Sardinia,  but  without  much 
result.  In  2;>7  B.  C.  another  naval  battle  of 
doubtful  issuj  was  fought  at  T3'ndaris,  and  the 
following  year,  in  the  great  battle  of  Ecuomus, 
the  naval  power  of  the  Carthaginians,  for  the 
time  being,  was  utterly  crushed.  Then  followed 
the  mvasion  of  Carthaginian  territory  by  Rofju- 
lus,  his  '"omplete  successes  at  first,  his  insolent 
proposal  of  hard  terms,  and  the  tremendous  de- 
feat which  overwhelmed  him  at  Adis  a  little 
later,  when  he,  himself,  was  taken  prisoner.  The 
miserable  remnant  of  the  Roman  army  which 
lield  its  ground  at  Clypea  on  the  African  coast 
WRS  rescued  the  next  year  (B.  C.  255)  by  a  new 
fleet,  but  only  to  be  destroyeu  on  the  voyage 
homeward,  with  200  ships,  in  a  great  storm  on 
the  south  coast  of  Sicily.  Then  Carth.iginians  re- 
appeared in  Sicily  and  the  wur  in  that  iinhajipy 
Island  v.'as  resumed.  In  254  B.  C.  the  Romans 
took  the  strong  fortified  city  of  Panormus.  In 
2.53,  having  built  and  equipped  another  fleet, 
they  were  robbed  of  ft  again  by  a  storm  at  sea, 
nn(f  the  Carthaginians  gained  ground  and 
strength  in  Sicily.  In  251  the  Roman  consul, 
Caecihus  Mctellus,  drov  them  back  from  the 
walls  of  Panormus  and  inflicted  on  them  so  dis 
couraging  a  defeat,  that  they  sent  Regulus,  their 
prisoner,  on  parole,  with  an  embassy,  to  solicit 


peace  at  Rome.  IIow  Rcgulus  advised  his 
countrymen  against  peace,  and  how  he  returned 
to  Carthage  to  meet  a  cruel  death  —  the  tradi- 
tional story  is  familiar  to  all  readers,  but  modern 
criticism  throws  doubt  upon  it.  In  250  B.  C.  tlie 
Romans  undertook  the  siege  of  Lilyba'um, 
which,  with  the  neighboring  port  of  Drepana, 
were  the  only  strongholds  left  to  the  Carthagin- 
ians. The  siege  then  commenced  was  one  of  the 
most  protracted  in  history,  for  when  the  First 
Punic  War  ended,  nine  years  later,  Lilybanim 
was  still  resisting,  and  the  Romans  only  acquired 
it  with  all  the  rest  of  Sicily,  under  the  terms  of 
the  treaty  of  peace.  Jleantime  the  Carthaginians 
won  u  bloody  naval  victory  at  Drepana  (B.  C. 
249)  over  the  Roman  fleet,  and  the  latter,  in  the 
same  year,  had  a  third  fleet  destroyed  on  the 
coast  by  relentless  storms.  In  the  year  247  B.  C. 
the  Carthaginian  command  in  Sicily  was  given 
lo  the  great  Hamilcar,  surnami  d  Barca,  who  was 
the  father  of  a  yet  greater  man,  the  Hannibal 
who  afterwards  brought  Rome  very  near  to  de- 
struction. Hamilcar  Barca,  having  only  a  few 
mutinous  mercenary  soldiers  at  his  command, 
and  almost  unsupported  by  the  authorities  at 
Carthage,  establisheil  himself,  first,  on  the  rocky 
height  of  Mount  Ercte,  or  Hercte,  near  Panor- 
mus, and  afterwards  on  Jlount  Eryx,  and 
harassed  the  Romans  'or  six  years.  The  end 
came  at  last  ns  the  consequence  of  a  decisive 
naval  victory  near  the  ^Egatian  Isles,  which  the 
Romans  achieved,  with  a  newly  buiV  l^el,  in 
llarch  B.  C.  241,  The  Carthaginian^*,  discour- 
aged, proposed  peace,  and  purcliased  it  by 
evacuating  Sicily  anc^  pa;-ing  a  heavy  war  in- 
demi.ity.  Thus  Rome  acquired  Sic:ly,  but  tlie 
wealth  and  civilization  o"  the  great  island  l.ad 
been  ruined  b- yond  r.  oovery. — R.  B.  Smith, 
Carthage  end  the  Carthtii,inians,  ch.  4-7. 

Also  in:  W.  Iline,  JIM.  of  Home,  hk.  4,  ch.  3. 
— Polybius,  Histories,  hk.  1. — A.  .1.  Churc!.,  The 
Story  of  Carthage,  pt.  4,  eh.  1-3. — See,  also, 
Rome:  B.  C.  204-241. 

The  Second. — between  the  First  Punic  War 
and  the  Second  there  was  an  interval  of  twenty- 
three  years.  Carthage,  meantime,  had  been 
brought  very  near  to  destruction  by  the  Revolt 
of  the  Mercenaries  (see  C.vuj'hage:  B.  C.  241- 
238)  and  had  been  suved  by  the  capable  energy 
of  Hamilcar  Barca.  Then  tho  selfish  fii'^tior. 
which  hated  Hamilcar  liad  regained  power  in  the 
Punic  capital,  and  the  Barcine  patriot  could  do 
no  more  than  obtain  command  of  an  army  which 
he  led,  on  his  own  responsibility,  into  Spain, 
B.  C.  237.  The  Carthaginians  had  inherited 
from  the  Phoenicians  a  considerable  commerce 
with  Spain,  but  do  not  seem  to  have  organized  a 
control  of  the  country  until  Viamilcar  took  the 
task  in  hand.  Partly  by  pacific  influences  and 
partly  by  force,  he  established  ,\  rule,  rather 
personal  than  Carthaginian,  which  'Xtended  over 
nearly  all  southern  Spain.  With  the  wealth 
that  he  drew  from  its  gold  and  F/lver  mines  he 
maintained  his  army  and  bought  or  bribed  at 
Carthago  the  independen  e  he  needed  for  the 
carrying  out  of  his  plans.  He  had  aimed  from 
the  first,  no  doubt,  at  organizing  resources  with 
which  to  make  war  on  Rome.  Hamilcar  wb.j 
killed  in  battle,  B.  C.  228,  and  his  son-in-law, 
Ilasdrubal,  who  succeeded  him,  "'ved  only  seven 
years  more.  Then  Hannibal,  t!  j  son  of  Hamil- 
car, in  his  twenty-sixth  year,  was  chosen  to  the 
command  in  Spain.    He  waited  two  years,  for 
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tlie  settling  of  Ills  authority  and  for  making  all 
prpparatioiis  complete,  and  tlicn  he  tlirew  down 
a  challenge  to  the  Homans  for  tic  war  which  he 
liad  sworn  to  liis  father  that  lie  would  make  the 
fine  purpose  of  liis  life.  The  provocation  of 
war  was  tlic  taking  of  the  city  of  Saguntuni,  a 
Greek  colony  on  the  Spanish  coast,  which  the 
Konians  ha(l  formed  an  alliance  with.  It  was 
taken  hy  llannihal  after  a  siege  of  eight  months 
and  after  most  of  the  inhabitants  hud  destroyed 
themselves,  with  their  wealth.  When  Rome 
dcrlared  war  ■*  was  with  the  exnectation,  no 
doubt,  that  Sjiain  and  Africa  would  he  the  battle 
grounds.  But  Hannibal  did  not  wait  for  her 
attack.  lie  led  his  Spanish  army  straight  to 
Italy,  in  the  carlv  summer  of  B.  C.  318,  skirting 
the  Pyrenees  and  crossing  the  Alps.  The  story 
of  his  passage  of  the  Alps  is  familiar  to  every 
reader.  The  difflculties  he  encountered  were  so 
terrible  and  the  losses  sustained  so  great  that 
Iluimibal  descended  into  Italy  with  only  20,000 
fool  and  0,000  horse,  out  of  50,000  of  the  one  and 
9,000  of  the  other  which  he  had  led  through  Gaul. 
III!  received  sonic  reinforcement  and  co-operation 
from  the  Cisalpine  Gauls,  hut  their  strength  had 
been  broken  by  recent  wars  with  Rome  and 
they  were  net  "efficient  allies.  In  tuo  first  en- 
counter of  the  Romans  with  the  dread  invader, 
on  the  Ticinus,  they  were  beaten,  but  not  seri- 
ously. In  the  next,  on  the  Trebia,  where  Scipio, 
the  consul,  made  a  determined  stand,  they  sus- 
tained an  overwhelming  defeat.  This  ended  the 
campaign  of  B.  C.  218.  Hannibal  wintered  in 
Cisidpine  Qaid  and  passed  the  Apennines  the 
following  spring  into  Etriiria,  stealing  a  march 
on  the  Roman  army,  under  tlie  popular  consul 
Flaminius,  which  was  watching  to  intercept 
hiiu.  The  latter  pursued  and  was  caught  in 
air.busli  at  Lake  Trasimene,  where  Flaininius 
and  15,000  of  his  men  were  slain,  while  most  of 
the  survivors  of  the  fatal  field  were  taken  pris- 
oners and  made  slaves.  Rome  then  seemed 
open  to  the  Carthaginian,  but  he  knew,  without 
doubt,  that  his  force  was  not  strong  enough  for 
the  besieging  of  the  city,  and  he  made  no  at- 
tempt. \\  hat  he  aimed  at  was  the  isolating  of 
Rome  and  tlie  arraying  of  Italy  against  her,  in  a 
great  and  powerfully  handled  comoination  of 
the  jealousies  and  animosities  which  he  knew  to 
exist,  lie  led  his  troops  northward  again,  after 
the  victory  of  Lake  Trtsiinene,  across  the 
mountains  to  the  Adriatic  coast,  and  rested  them 
during  the  summer.  AVhen  cooler  weather  came 
he  moved  southward  along  the  coast  into  Apulia. 
The  Romans  meantime  had  chosen  a  Dictator, 
Q.  Fabius  Maxinius,  a  cautious  man,  whose  plan 
of  campaign  was  to  watch  and  harass  and  wear 
out  t've  enemy,  without  risking  a  battle.  It  was 
a  policy  which  earned  for  him  the  name  of  "The 
Cunctator,"  or  Lingerer.  The  Roman  people 
were  discontented  with  it,  and  next  year  (B.  C. 
210)  they  elected  for  one  of  the  consuls  a  cer- 
tain Varro  who  had  been  one  of  the  mouth- 
pieces of  tiieir  discontent.  In  opposition  to  his 
colleague,  .Emiliui;  Paullus,  Varro  soon  forced  a 
battle  with  Hannibal  at  Canr.iu,  in  Apulia,  and 
brought  upon  his  countrymen  the  most  awful 
disaster  in  war  that  they  ever  knew.  Nearly 
50,000  Roman  citizens  were  leftdeaii  on  the  3el(i, 
including  eighty  senators,  and  half  the  young 
nobilily  of  the  state.  Prom  the  spoils  of  the  field 
Hannibal  was  said  to  have  sent  three  bushels  of 
golden  rings  to  Carthage,  stripped  from  the  fin- 


gers of  Ron.an  knights.  Rome  reeled  under  the 
blow,  and  yet  haughtily  refused  to  ransom  the 
20,000  prisoners  in  Hannibal's  hands,  while  she 
met  the  discomfited  Varro  with  proud  thanks, 
because  "he  had  not  despaired  of  the  Republic." 
Capua  now  opened  its  gates  to  Hannibal  and 
became  the  headquarters  of  his  operations.  Tlie 
people  of  Southern  Italy  declared  generally  in 
Ills  favor;  but  he  had  reached  and  passed, 
nevertheless,  the  crowning  point  of  his  success. 
He  receivef'  no  effective  help  from  Carthage; 
nor  from  his  brother  in  Spain,  who  was  defeat- 
ed by  the  elder  Scipios,  that  same  year  (B.  C. 
216)  at  Ibera,  just  as  he  had  prepared  to  lead  a 
fresh  army  into  Italy.  On  the  other  band,  the 
energies  of  the  Romans  had  risen  with  every 
disaster.  Their  Latin  subjects  continued  faithful 
to  them ;  but  they  lost  at  this  time  an  important 
ally  in  Sicily,  by  the  death  of  the  aged  Hiero  of 
Syracuse,  and  the  Carthaginians  succeeded  in 
raising  most  of  the  islatd  against  them.  The 
war  in  Sicily  now  became  for  a  time  more  im- 
portant than  that  in  Italy,  and  the  consul  Mar- 
cellus,  the  most  vigorous  of  the  Roman  generals, 
was  sent  to  conduct  it.  His  chief  object  was 
the  taking  of  Syracuse  and  the  great  city  sus- 
tained another  of  the  many  dreadful  sieges 
which  it  was  her  fate  to  endure.  The  siege  v/as 
prolong  d  for  two  years,  and  chiefly  by  ,he 
science  and  the  military  inventions  of  the  famous 
mathematician,  Archimides.  When  the  Romans 
entered  Syrr.cuse  at  last  (B.  C.  212)  it  was  to 
pillage  and  slay  without  restraint,  and  Archi- 
mides was  one  of  the  thousands  cut  down  by 
their  swords.  Sleantirae,  in  Italy,  Tarentum 
had  been  betrayed  to  Hannibal,  but  the  Romans 
still  held  the  citadel  of  the  town.  They  had 
gained  so  much  strength  in  the  field  that  they 
were  now  able  to  lay  siege  to  Capua  and  Hanni- 
bal was  powerless  to  relieve  it.  He  attempted  a 
diversion  by  marching  on  Rome,  but  the  threat 
proved  idle  and  Capua  was  left  to  its  fate.  The 
city  surrendered  soon  after  (B.  C.  211)  and  the 
merciless  conquerors  only  spared  it  for  a  new 
population.  For  three  or  four  years  after  thia 
the  war  in  Italy  was  one  of  minor  successes 
and  reverses  on  both  sides,  but  Hannibal  lost 
steadily  in  prestige  and  strength.  In  Spain, 
Hannibal's  brother,  Ilasdrubal,  had  opportunely 
beaten  ^nd  slain  (B.  C.  212)  both  the  elder  Scip- 
ios; but  another  and  greater  Scipio,  P.  Cor- 
nelius, son  of  Publius,  had  taken  the  field  and 
was  sweeping  the  Carthaginians  from  the  penin- 
sula. Yet,  despite  Scipio  s  capture  of  New  Car- 
thage and  his  victories,  at  13a;cula,  and  else- 
where, Ilasdrubal  contrived,  in  some  unex- 
plained way.  in  the  year  208,  B.  C,  to  cross 
the  Pyreuees  into  Gaul  and  to  recruit  rein- 
forcenients  there  for  a  movement  on  Italy.  The 
next  spring  he  passed  the  Alps  and  brought  his 
army  safely  into  Cisalpine  Gaul;  but  his  d's- 
patches  to  Hannibal  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Romans  and  revealed  his  plans.  The  swift 
energy  of  one  of  the  consuls,  C.  Claudius  Nero, 
brought  about  a  marvellous  concentration  of 
Roman  forces  to  meet  him,  and  he  and  his  array 
perished  together  in  an  awful  battij  fought  on 
the  banks  of  the  Mctaurus,  in  Umbria.  The 
last  hopes  of  Hannibal  perished  with  them ;  but 
he  held  his  ground  in  the  extreme  south  of  Italy 
and  no  Roman  general  dared  try  to  dislodge  him. 
When  Scipio  returned  next  year  (B.  C.  206)  and 
reported  the  complete  conquest  c*  Spain,  he  was 
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chosen  consul  with  the  understanding  that  lie 
would  carry  the  war  into  Africa,  though  the 
senate  stood  half  opposed.  He  did  so  in  tiie 
early  months  of  the  year  204  IJ.  C.  crossing  from 
Sicily  with  a  coiupuratively  small  urmanient  and 
laying  siege  to  Ulica.  That  year  he  accom- 
plished nothing,  hut  during  the  next  winter  he 
struck  a  terrible  blow,  surprising  and  biu'ning 
the  camps  of  tlie  Carthaginians  and  their  Nu- 
midian  allies  and  slaughtering  40,000  of  their 
number.  This  success  was  soon  followed  by 
another,  ou  he  Great  Plains,  which  lie  70  or  SO 
miles  to  the  southwest  of  Carthage.  The  Nu- 
midian  king,  Syplia.v,  was  now  driven  from  his 
throne  and  the  kingdom  delivered  over  to  an 
outlawed  prince,  Massinissa,  who  became,  thence- 
forth, the  most  useful  and  unscrupulous  of  allies 
to  the  Homans.  Now  pusned  to  despair,  the 
Carthaginians  summoned  Hannibal  to  their  res- 
cue. He  abandoned  Italy  at  the  call  and  re- 
turned to  see  his  own  land  for  the  lirst  time  since 
as  a  boy  he  left  it  with  his  father.  Hut  even  his 
genius  could  not  save  Carthage  with  the  means 
at  his  command.  The  long  war  was  ended  in 
October  of  tlie  year  203  B.  C.  by  the  battle 
which  is  called  the  battle  of  Zama,  though  it  was 
fought  it  some  distance  westward  of  that  place. 
The  Carthaginian  army  was  routed  utterly,  and 
Hannibal  himself  persuaded  his  countrymen  to 
accept  a  peace  wliich  stripped  them  of  their 
ships  and  their  trade,  their  possessions  in  Spain 
and  all  tlie  islands,  and  their  power  over  the 
Numidian  states,  besides  wringing  from  them  a 
war  indemnity  of  many  millions.  On  those  hard 
terms,  Carthage  was  suffered  to  exist  a  few 
years  longer. — U.  B.  Smith,  Carthage  aiid  the 
Carthaf/iiUans. 

Also  in:  T.  Arnold,  Jlist.  of  Home,  ch.  43-47. 
— H.  G.  Liddell,  Hint,  of  lioiue,  ch.  •\f-6\.—T.  2^. 
Dodge,  Hannibal,  ch.  il-39.  —  See,  also.  Home: 
B.  C.  218-211,  to  211-202. 

The  Third.  See  Cautuaoe:  B.  0.  146;  and 
Rome:  U.  C.  151-146. 

PUNJAB,  OR  PUNJAUB,  OR  PANJAB, 
The. — '■  Everything  l.as  a  meani'gin  India,  and 
the  Panjab  is  only  another  name  for  the  Five 
Rivers  which  make  the  historic  Indus.  They 
rise  far  back  among  tlie  western  Himalayas, 
bring  down  their  waters  from  glaciers  twenty- 
live  miles  in  length,  and  peaks  20,000  feet  high, 
and  hurl  their  mighty  torrent  into  one  great  cur- 
rent, which  is  thrown  at  last  into  the  Arabian 
Sea.  It  is  a  fertile  region,  not  less  so  than  the 
Valley  of  the  Ganges.  This  P  .njab  is  the  open 
door,  the  only  one  by  wl'ich  the  E'uopeau  of 
earlier  days  was  able  to  d  sscend  upon  the  plains 
of  India  for  conquest  and  a  new  home.  ...  In 
the  Paujab  every  foot  of  the  lami  lo  a  romance. 
No  one  knows  how  many  armies  have  shi-ered  in 
tlie  winds  of  the  hills  of  Afghanistan,  and  then 
pounced  down  through  the  Khaibar  Pass  into  In- 
dia, and  overspread  the  country,  until  the  people 
could  rise  and  destroy  the  ftrauger  within  the 
gates.  Whenever  a  European  invailer  of  Asia  has 
reached  well  into  the  continent,  his  dream  has 
always  been  India.  That  country  has  ever  been, 
and  still  is,  the  pearl  of  all  tlie  Orient.  Its  per- 
fect sky  in  winter,  its  plenteous  rains  in  summer, 
its  immense  rivers,  its  boundless  stores  of  wealth, 
and  its  enduring  industries,  which  know  no 
change,  have  made  it  the  dream  of  every  great 
conqueror." — J.  F.  Hurst,  Indiku,  ch.  75. — "In 


form,  the  country  is  a  great  triangle,  Its  base 
resting  on  the  Himalayan  chain  and  Cashmere, 
and  its  apex  directed  due  south-west.  .  .  .  The 
live  streams  which  confer  its  name,  counting 
them  from  north  to  south,  are  the  Upper  Indus, 
the  Jh"lum,  the  Chenab,  the  Ravee  and  the 
Sutlej,  the  Indus  and  Sutlej  constituting  respec- 
tively the  western  and  eastern  bountlary.  .  .  . 
The  four  divisions  enclosed  by  the  tlve  conver- 
gent streams  are  called  doabs  —  lands  of  two 
waters.  .  .  .  Besides  the  territory  thus  delin- 
eated, ho  Punjab  of  the  Sikhs  included  Cash- 
mere, the  .Junimoo  territory  to  Spiti  and  Tibet, 
the  trans-Indus  frontier  and  the  Ilazara  high- 
lands in  the  west;  and  to  the  east  the  Jullundliur 
Doab  with  Kaiigra  and  Noorpoor.  These  last, 
with  the  frontier,  are  better  known  as  the  cis-  and 
trans-Sutli'j  states." — E.  Arnold,  The  Manjuin 
of  Ddlhuimie's  Adnuuiatration  of  Bntish  India, 
ch.  3(0.  1). —  The  Sikhs  established  their  suprem- 
acy in  the  Punjab  in  the  18tli  century,  and  be- 
came a  formidable  power,  under  the  famous 
Riiujet  Singh,  in  the  early  part  of  the  19th  cen- 
tury (see  SiKiis).  The  English  conquest  of  the 
Sikhs  and  annexation  of  the  Punjab  to  British 
India  took  place  in  1849.  See  India:  A.  U. 
1845-1840. 

PUNT,  Land  of. — "Under the  name  of  Punt, 
the  old  inhabitants  of  Kemi  [ancient  Egypt] 
meant  a  distant  land,  washed  by  the  great  ocean, 
full  of  valleys  and  hills,  abounding  in  ebony  and 
other  rich  woods,  Ui  incense,  balsam,  precious 
metals,  and  costly  stones ;  rich  also  in  beasts,  as 
cameleopards,  hunting  leopards,  panthers,  Jog- 
headed  apes,  and  long-tailed  monkeys.  .  .  . 
Such  was  the  Ophir  of  the  Egyptians,  without 
doubt  the  present  coast  of  the  Somauli  laud  in 
sight  of  Arabia,  but  separatad  from  it  by  the  sea. 
According  to  an  old  obscure  tradition,  the  laud 
of  Punt  was  the  original  SLat  of  the  gods.  From 
Punt  the  holy  ones  had  travelled  to  the  Nile  val- 
ley, at  their  head  Anion,  Ilorus,  Ilathor." — II. 
Brugscli,  Hiit.  of  Egypt  under  Uie  Pliaraohs, 
ch.  F 

PURCHASE  IN  THE  ARMY,  Abolition 
of.    See  England:  A.  D.  1871. 


PURITANS  :  The  movement  taking-  form. 
See  England:  A.  D.  155U-15G0. 

First  application  of  the  Name.  See  Eng- 
land: A.  1).  l.')04-l.-)G5  (?). 

In  distinction  from  the  Independents  or 
Separatists. — "When,  in  1003,  James  I.  became 
king  of  Engli'.nd,  he  lound  his  Protestant  sub- 
jects divided  into  three  classes, —  Conformists,  or 
High  Ritualists;  Nonconformists,  or  Broad- 
Church  Puritans;  ami  Sep;;ratists,  popularly 
called  Browni.sts  [and  subsequently  calleil  Inde- 
pendents]. The  Confcnnists  and  the  Puritans 
both  adhered  to  the  Church  of  England,  and 
were  struggling  for  its  control.  .  .  .  The  Puri- 
tans objected  to  some  of  tlie  ceremonies  of  the 
Church,  such  as  the  ring  in  murriage,  the  sign 
of  the  cross  in  baptism,  the  promises  of  god- 
parents, the  showy  vestments,  bowing  in  the 
creed,  receiving  evil-livers  to  the  cominunion, 
repetitions,  and  to  kneeling  at  communion  as  if 
still  adoring  the  Host,  instead  of  assuming  an 
ordinary  attitude  as  did  the  apostles  at  the  Last 
Supper.  The  mejority  of  the  lower  clergy  and 
of  the  middle  classes  are  said  to  have  favored 
Puritanism.  .  .  .  Dr.  Neal  says  that  the  Puri- 
tan body  took  form  iu  1504,  "and  dissolved  in 
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1644.  During  thnt  term  of  eighty  renra  tlio 
Puritans  were  ever  '  in  nnd  of  tlio  (Jhurcli  of 
Engliiiid ' ;  as  Dr.  Prince  snys  in  his  Annals 
(1738),  tliose  wlin  left  tbe  Episeopnl  Church  '  lost 
the  niinic  of  Puritans  and  received  that  of  tlu 
Separatists.'.  .  .  Tlie  Separatists,  unlike  the 
Puritans,  liad  no  connection  with  the  National 
Church,  and  the  more  rii;id  of  them  even  denied 
that  Church  to  be  scrirfUral,  or  its  ministrations 
to  be  valid.  .  .  .  Tlie  Pilgrim  Fathers,  the 
founders  of  our  Plymouth,  the  pioneer  colony  of 
New  England,  were  not  Puritans.  They  never 
were  called  by  that  name,  either  l)y  themselves 
or  their  contempr)riirie9.  They  were  Separatists, 
slightingly  called  IJrownists,  and  in  time  became 
known  as  Independents  or  Congregationalists. 
As  Separatists  tliey  were  oppressed  and  maligned 
by  the  Puritans.  They  did  not  restrict  voting 
or  onice-holding  to  tlieir  cluirch-members.  They 
heartily  welcomed  to  their  little  Stale  all  men  of 
other  sects,  or  of  no  sects,  who  adhered  to  the 
essentials  of  Christianity  and  were  ready  to  con- 
form to  the  local  laws  and  customs.  .  .  .  Though 
their  faith  was  positive  and  strong,  they  laid 
down  no  formal  creed." — J.  A.  Goodwin,  The 
Pilgrim  liepublie,  ch.  3  aml\. — "Tlie  reader  of 
tliis  history  nnist  have  remarked  that  '  Puritan  ' 
and  '  Se])aratist' were  by  no  means  convertible 
terms;  tliat,  in  point  of  fact,  they  very  often  in- 
dicated hostile  parties,  pitted  against  cacli  otlier 
in  bitter  controversies.  And  the  inquiry  may 
have  arisen — llow  is  this?  Were  not  the 
Separatists  all  Puritans  ?  .  .  .  The  term  '  Puri- 
tan '  was  originally  applied  to  all  in  tlie  church 
of  England  who  desired  further  reformation  —  a 
greater  conformity  of  church  government  nnd 
worship  to  primitive  and  apostolic  usages.  But 
after  awliilc  the  term  became  restricted  in  its  ap- 
plication to  those  who  retaiiu^d  their  respect  for 
the  church  of  England,  and  tlieir  connection  with 
it,  notwithstanding  its  acknowledged  corrup- 
tions; in  distinction  from  those  wlio  had  been 
brought  to  abandon  both  their  respect  for  that 
cliurch  nnd  their  connection  with  it,  under  the 
conviction  that  it  was  hopelessly  corrupt,  and 
could  never  be  reformed.  The  Separatists,  then, 
were  indeed  all  Puritans,  and  of  the  most 
thorougli  and  uncompromising  kind.  They  were 
the  very  essence  —  the  oil  of  Puritanism.  Dut 
the  Puritans  were  by  no  means  all  Separatists; 
though  they  agreed  with  them  in  doctrinal  faith, 
being  all  tliorouglily  Calvinistic  in  their  faith." 
—  O.  Punchard,  llist.  of  Congregationalism,  v.  3, 
app. ,  note  F. 

Also  in:  Q.  E.  Ellis,  The  Puritan  Age  and 
Rule  in  the  Colony  of  Mam.  Bay,  ch.  8. —  See  In- 
dependents on  Separatists. — D.  Campbell,  The 
Puritan  in  Holland,  Eng.,  and  Am.,  rh.  1(1  (».  2). 

A.  D.  1604.  —  Hampton  Court  Conference 
with  James  I.    See  England:  A.  D.  1004. 

A.  D.  1629.— Incorporation  of  the  Governor 
and  Company  of  Massachusetts  Bay.  See 
MAssAcnusETTS:  A.  D.  1633-1039  The  Doii- 
CHESTER  Company. 

A.  D.  1629-1630.— The  exodus  to  Massa- 
chusetts Bay.  See  >lASS.\cnusETT8:  A.  I).  1633- 
1620;  1029-1030;  nnd  16H0. 

A.  D.  1631-1636.— The  Theocracy  of  Massa- 
chusetts Bay.  See  Massachusetts:  A.  I).  1631- 
1630;  and  1030. 

A.  D.  1638-1640.— At  the  beginning  of  the 
English  CiTil  War.  See  England:  A.  D.  1638- 
1640. 


PURUARAN,  Battle  of  (1814).  See  Mex- 
ico: A.  I).  1810-1819. 

PURUMANCIANS.The.  See  Ckilk :  A.  D. 
14i>0-lT34. 

PUT-IN-BAY,  Naval  Battle  at.  See 
United  States  ok  Am.  :  A.  I).  1813-1813  Hab- 

ni80.\-'s  NoHTlIWESTEKN  Ca.MPAION. 

PUTEOLI.— The  maritime  city  of  PuteoH, 
which  occupied  the  site  of  the  modern  town  of 
Pozzuoli,  about  7  miles  from  Naples,  became 
.under  the  empire  the  chief  emporium  of  Roman 
commerce  in  Italy.  Tiie  vicinity  of  Puteoli  and 
its  neiglibor  Baiie  was  one  of  the  favorite  resorts 
of  the  Homan  nobility  for  villa  residence.  It 
was  at  Puteoli  that  St.  Paul  landed  on  his  jour- 
ney to  Home. — T.  Mommsen,  Mist,  of  Jiomi,  bk. 
4,  ch.  11. 

PUTNAM,  Israel,  and  the  American  Rev- 
olution. See  United  States  op  Am.  :  A.  I). 
1775  (April  — May),  (May  — August);  1776 
(August),  (September — Novemher). 

P  YDN  A,  Battle  of  (B.  C.  168).  See  Qblsce  : 
B.  C.  314-146. 

PYLiE  CASPI./E.     See  Caspian  Gates. 

PYLiE  CILICIiE.     See  Cilician  Gates. 

PYLUS,  Athenian  seizure  of.  See  Greece: 
B.  C.  435. 

PYRAMID.  — "The  name  'pyramid '—first 
invented  by  the  ancients  to  denote  tlie  tombs  of 
the  Egyptian  kings,  and  still  used  in  geometry 
to  this  day  —  is  of  Greek  origin.  Tlie  Egyptians 
themselves  denoted  tlic  pyramid  —  botli  in  the 
sense  of  a  sepulchre  and  of  a  figure  in  Solid 
Geometry  —  by  the  word  'abumir;' while,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  word  '  Pir-am-us' is  equivalent 
to  the  'edge  of  the  pyramid,'  namely,  the  four 
edges  extending  from  the  apex  of  the  pyramid 
to  each  corner  of  the  quadrangular  base." — II. 
Brugscli,  Hint,  if  Eqxfpl,  ch.  7. 

PYRAMIDS,  Battle  of  the.  See  Fuanck: 
A.  D.  17!)8  (.May- August). 

PYRENEES,  Battles  of  the  (1813).  See 
Spain:  A.  I).  1812-1814. 

PYRENEES,  Treaty  of  the.  See  France: 
A.  D.  1059-1661. 

PYRRHIC  DANCE.  — A  spirited  military 
dance,  performed  in  armor,  which  gave  mucli  de- 
light to  tlie  Spartans,  and  is  said  to  liave  been 
taught  to  children  only  five  years  old.  It  was 
thought  to  have  been  invented  by  the  Cretans. — 
G.  SchOmann,  Antiq.  of  Orccce:  The  State,  pt.  3, 
f/i.  1-3. 

PYRRHUS,  and  his  campaigns  in  Italy  and 
Sicily.     See  Home:  B.  C.  382-375. 

PYTHIAN  GAMES.    See  Delphi. 

PYTHO,  The  Sanctuary  of.  —  According  to 
the  Greek  legend,  a  monstrous  serpent,  or  dragon, 
Pytlio,  or  Python,  produced  from  the  mud  left  by 
the  deluge  of  Deucalion,  lived  in  a  great  cavern 
of  Mount  Parnassus  until  slain  by  the  god 
Apollo.  The  scene  of  the  exploit  became  the 
principal  seat  of  the  worship  of  Apollo,  tlie  site 
of  his  most  famous  temple,  the  home  of  tlio 
oracle  which  he  inspired.  The  temple  and  its 
seat  were  originally  called  Pytlio;  the  cavern, 
from  wliicli  arose  mepliitic  nnd  intoxicating 
vapors  was  called  the  Pythium;  the  priestess 
who  inhaled  those  vapors  and  uttered  the  oracles 
which  they  were  supposed  to  inspire,  was  the 
Pythia;  Apollo,  himself,  was  often  called 
Pythius.  Subsequently,  town,  temple  and  oracle 
were  more  commonly  known  by  the  name  of 
Delphi.     See  Dklpul 
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QUADI,  The :  Early  place  and  history.  See 
Marcomanni. 

Campaigns  of  Marcus  Aurelius  against. 
See  Saumatian  and  JIaucomannian  Wahs  of 
Marcus  Aukemus. 

A.  D.  357-359.  —  War  of  Constantius.    See 

LiMIOANTES. 

A.  D.  374-375.  —  War  of  Valentinian.  —  A 

treacherous  outrage  of  peculiar  blackness,  com- 
mitted by  a  worthless  Roman  olHcer  on  the  fron- 
tier, in  874,  provoked  the  'Juadi  to  invade  the 
province  of  Pannonia.  They  overran  it  witli 
little  opposition,  and  their  success  encouraged 
inroads  by  the  neighboring  Sarmatian  tribes.  In 
the  following  year,  the  Emperor  Valentinian  led 
a  retaliatory  expedition  into  the  country  of  the 
Quadi  and  revenf»d  himself  upon  it  with  lui- 
merciful  severity  .  the  approach  of  winter 
he  returned  acn  che  Danube,  but  only  to  wait 
another  spring,  len  his  purpose  was  to  com- 
plete the  anniiiilation  of  the  offending  Quadi. 
The  latter,  thereupon,  sent  ambassadors  to 
humbly  pray  for  peace.  The  choleric  emperor 
received  them,  but  their  presence  excited  him  to 
such  rage  that  a  blood-vessel  was  ruptured  in  his 
body  and  he  died  on  the  spot. —  E.  Gibbon,  De- 
cline and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  ch.  35. 

Probable  Modern  Representatives  of.  Sec 
Bohemia  :  Its  People. 


Q. 


QUADRILATERAL,  The.— A  famous  mil- 
itary position  in  northern  Italy,  foi:ned  by  the 
strong  iortresses  at  Peschiera,  Verona,  Mantua, 
and  Lcgnano,  bears  this  name.  "The  C^iad- 
rilateral  .  .  .  fulfils  all  the  requirements  of  a 
good  defensive  position,  wliicli  are  to  cover  rear- 
ward territory,  to  offer  absolute  shelter  to  a 
defending  army  whenever  required,  and  to  per- 
mit of  ready  offensive:  first,  by  the  parallel 
course  of  the  Mincio  and  Adige;  secondly,  by 
the  fortresses  on  these  rivers ;  thirdly,  by  passages 
offered  at  fortified  points  which  ins\iro  the  com- 
mand of  the  rivers." — Major  C.  Adams,  Oreat 
Campaigns  in  Europe  from  1706  to  1870,  p.  333. 

QUADRUPLE  ALLIANCE  (A.  D.  1718). 
See  Spain:  A.  D.  1713-1725;  also,  Italy:  A,  D. 
1715-1735. 

QU.(ESTIO  PERPETUA.  See  Calpur- 
NiAN  Law. 

QU.(ESTOR,  The  Imperial.— In  the  later 
Koman  empire,  "the  Quaestor  had  the  care  of 
preparing  the  Imperi;d  speeches,  and  was  re- 
sponsible for  the  language  of  the  laws.  .  .  . 
His  office  is  not  unlike  that  of  tlie  Chancellor  of 
a  mediaeval  monarch." — T.  Hodgkin,  Italy  and 
Her  IiivaiUrs,  hk.  1,  ch.  3  (p.  1). 

QUiESTORS,  Roman.— "  Probably  created 
as  assistants  to  the  consuls  in  the  first  year  of 
the  republic.  At  first  two;  in  431  B.  C,  four; 
in  341,  eight;  in  81,  twenty;  in  45,  forty. 
Thrown  open  to  plebeians  in  431  B.  C.  Elected 
In  the  Comitia  Tributa.  The  qun;stor's  office 
lasted  as  long  as  the  consul's  to  whom  he  was 
attached." — K.  F.  Ilorton,  Hist,  of  the  Romatis, 
app.  A. — "We  have  seen  how  the  care  of  the 
city's  treasures  had  been  intrusted  to  two  city 
quoestors,  soon  after  the  abolition  of  the  mon- 
archy. In  like  manner,  soon  after  the  fall  of  the 
decemvirate,  the  expenditures  connected  with 
military  affairs,  which  had  hitherto  been  in  the 
hands  of  the  consuls,  were  put  under  the  control 


of  now  patrician  officers,  the  military  qurestors, 
who  were  to  accompany  the  army  on  its  march." 
— A.  Tighe,  Development  of  the  Roman,  Const., 
ch.  6. 

Also  in  :  W.  Ihne,  Researclies  into  the  Hist,  of 
the  Roiiiiiii  ConM.,  pp.  75-84. 

QUiESTORS  OF  THE  FLEET.  See 
Rome:  B.  C.  375. 

QUAKERS:  Origin  of  the  Society  of 
Friends.— George  Fox  and  his  early  Disci- 
ples.— "The  religious  movement  which  began 
with  the  \\  .mdering  preacher  George  Fox  .  .  . 
grew  into  the  Society  of  Friends,  or,  as  they  came 
to  be  commonly  called,  '  The  Quakers. '  George 
Fox  was  born  m  1034,  the  year  Ijef ore  Charles  I. 
came  to  the  throne;  and  he  was  growing  up  to 
manhood  all  through  the  troubled  time  of  that 
king's  reign,  while  the  storms  were  gathering 
which  at  last  burst  forth  in  the  civil  wars.  It 
was  not  much  that  he  knew  of  all  this,  however. 
He  was  growing  up  iu  a  little  out-of-the-way  vil- 
lage of  Leicestershire  —  Fenny  Drayton — where 
his  father  was  '  by  profession  a  weaver.'  "  Wliile 
ho  was  still  a  child,  the  companions  of  George 
Fox  "laughed  at  liis  grave,  sober  ways,  yet 
they  respected  him,  too;  and  when,  by-and-by, 
he  was  apprenticed  to  a  shoemaker,  his  master 
found  him  so  utterly  trustworthy,  and  so  true 
and  unbending  in  his  word,  that  the  saying  be- 
gan to  go  about,  '  If  George  says  "  verily  "  there 
is  no  altering  him.'.  .  .  Fie  was  more  and  more 
grieved  at  what  seemed  to  him  the  lightness  and 
carelessness  of  men's  lives.  He  felt  as  if  he  wore 
living  in  the  midst  of  hollownoss  and  hypocrisy. 
.  .  .  His  soul  was  full  of  great  thoughts  of 
something  better  and  nobler  than  the  conunon 
religion,  which  seemed  so  poor  and  worldly.  .  .  . 
He  wandered  about  from  place  to  place  —  North- 
ampton, London,  various  parts  of  Warwickshire 
—  seeking  out  people  here  and  theru  whr  n  ho 
could  hoar  of  as  very  religious,  and  I'kely  to  help 
liim  through  his  difficultios.  .  .  .  After  two 
years  of  lonely,  wandering  life,  he  began  to  see 
a  little  light.  It  came  to  his  soul  that  all  those 
outward  forms,  and  ceremonies,  and  professions 
that  people  were  setting  up  and  making  so  m'ich 
ado  about  as  'religion,'  were  nothing  in  tli!m- 
selvos;  that  priestly  education  and  ordination 
was  nothing  —  did  not  really  make  a  man  uny 
nearer  to  God;  that  God  simply  wanted  the 
hearts  and  souls  of  all  men  to  be  turned  to  llim, 
and  the  worship  of  their  own  thought  and  fijol- 
ing.  And  with  the  sense  of  this  tlioro  arose 
within  him  a  great  loathing  of  all  the  formulism, 
and  priestcraft,  and  outward  observances  of  the 
Churches.  .  .  .  But  he  did  not  find  peace  yet. 
.  .  .  Ho  writes:  'My  troul)les  continued,  and  I 
was  often  under  great  temptations;  I  fasted 
much  and  walked  abroad  in  solitary  places  many 
days.'.  .  .  It  was  a  time  like  Christ's  tempta- 
tions in  the  wilderness,  or  Paul's  three  years  in 
Arabia,  before  they  went  forth  to  their  great  life- 
mi8.sion.  But  to  him,  as  to  them,  came,  at  last, 
liglit  and  peace  and  an  open  way.  ...  A  voice 
seemed  to  come  to  him  which  said,  '  There  is  one, 
even  Cb''ist  Jesus,  that  can  speak  to  thy  condi- 
tion.' 'And  when  1  hoard  it,'  he  says,  'my 
heart  did  leap  for  joy.'  Fixing  his  mmd  upon 
Christ,  uU  tilings  began  to  be  clearer  to  him ;  he 
saw  the  grand  simple  truth  of  a  religion  of 
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spirit  and  life.  ...  It  ,vas  at  Duliinfleld,  near 
Mancliestor,  In  1647,  that  lie  began  to  speak 
openly  to  men  of  what  was  in  his  heart.  ...  In 
those  (lays,  when  lie  was  wan(;ering  awny  from 
men,  ami  .shrinking  with  a  sort  of  horror  from 
the  fashions  of  the  world,  he  had  made  himself  a 
strong  rough  suit  of  leather,  and  this  for  many 
years  was  liis  dress.  Very  white  and  clean  in- 
deed was  tlie  linen  under  that  rough  leather  suit, 
for  he  liated  all  uncleanness  either  of  soul  or 
body ;  and  very  calm  and  clear  were  liis  eyes, 
that  seemed  to  search  into  men's  so\ils,  and 
quailed  before  no  danger,  and  sometimes  lighted 
up  with  wonderful  tenderness.  A  tall,  burly 
man  he  was,  too,  of  great  strength.  .  .  .  Every- 
where ho  saw  vanity  and  worldliness,  pretence 
and  injustice.  It  seemed  lai<l  upon  him  that  ho 
must  testify  against  it  all.  lie  went  to  courts 
of  justice,  and  stood  up  and  warned  the  magis- 
trates to  do  justly;  he  went  to  fairs  and  markets, 
and  lifted  up  his  voice  against  wakes,  and  feasts 
and  iilays,  and  also  against  people's  cozening  and 
cheating.  ...  lie  testified  against  great  tilings 
and  small,  bade  men  not  swear,  but  keep  to 
'yea'  and  '  nay,'  and  this  in  courts  of  justice  as 
every  where  else ;  he  spoke  against  lip-honour  — 
that  men  should  give  up  using  titles  of  compli- 
ment, and  keep  to  plain  '  thee '  and  '  thou  ' ;  '  for 
surely,'  he  said,  'the  way  men  nddiess  God 
should  be  enough  from  one  to  another.'  But  all 
this  was  merely  the  side- work  of  his  life,  flowing 
from  his  great  central  thought  of  true,  pure  life 
In  the  light  of  tlie  Spirit  of  God.  That  was  his 
great  thought,  and  that  he  preached  most  of  all ; 
he  wanted  men  to  give  up  all  their  forms,  and 
come  face  to  face  with  the  Spirit  of  God,  and  so 
worship  Him  and  live  to  Him.  Therefore  ho 
spoke  most  bitterly  of  all  against  all  priestcraft. 
.  .  .  Gra''ually  followers  gathered  to  him;  little 
groups  of  people  here  and  there  accepted  his 
teacliings  —  began  to  look  to  him  as  their  leader. 
He  did  not  want  to  found  a  sect ;  and  as  for  a 
church  —  the  Church  was  the  whole  body  of 
Christ's  faithful  peop'.a  everywhere;  so  those 
who  joined  him  would  not  take  any  name  as  a 
sect  or  church.  They  simply  called  themselves 
'  friends ' ;  they  used  no  form  of  worship,  but  met 
togetlier,  to  wait  upon  the  Lord  with  one  another ; 
believing  that  His  Spirit  was  always  with  tiiem, 
and  that,  if  anything  was  to  be  said.  He  would 
l)ut  it  into  their  hearts  to  say  it."  From  the 
tirst.  Fox  suffered  persecution  at  the  hands  of 
the  Puril;i  lis.  They  "  kept  imprisoning  him  for 
refusing  to  swear  allegiance  to  the  Common- 
wealth; again  and  again  he  suffered  in  this  way: 
in  Nottingham  Castle,  in  1C48 ;  tlien,  two  years 
later,  at  Derby,  for  six  montlis,  at  the  end  of 
which  time  they  tried  to  force  him  to  enter  the 
army;  but  he  refused,  and  so  they  thrust  him 
into  prison  again,  this  time  into  a  place  called  the 
Dungeon,  among  30  felons,  where  they  kei)t  him 
another  half-year.  Then,  two  years  later,  in 
1653,  he  was  imprisoned  at  Carlisle,  in  a  foul, 
horrible  hole.  ...  He  was  again  imprisoned  in 
Launceston  gaol,  for  eight  long  months.  After 
this  came  a  (luietcr  time  for  him;  for  he  was 
taken  before  Cromwell,  and  (Jromwcll  had  a  long 
conversation  with  him.  .  .  .  During  Cromwell's 
life  he  was  persecuted  no  more,  but  with  the 
restoration  of  Charles  II.  his  dangers  and  suffer- 
ings began  again.  .  .  .  His  followers  caught  his 
spirit,  and  no  persecutions  could  intimidate 
them.  .  .  .  TUey  made  no  secret  of  where  their 


meetings  were  to  be,  and  at  the  time  there  they 
assembled.  C'onstal)les  and  informers  might 
be  all  about  the  place,  it  made  no  difference; 
they  went  in,  sat  down  to  their  quiet  worship ; 
if  any  one  had  a  word  to  say  he  said  it.  The 
magistrates  tried  closing  the  places,  locked  the 
doors,  put  a  band  of  soldiers  to  guard  them. 
Tlie  Friends  simply  gathered  in  the  street  in 
front,  held  their  meetings  there;  went  on  exactly 
as  if  nothing  had  happened.  They  might  all  be 
taken  olf  to  prison,  still  it  i.iade  no  difference. 
...  Is  it  wonderful  that  such  principles, 
])ieached  with  such  noble  devotion  to  truth  and 
duty,  rapidly  made  way  ?  Uy  the  year  1665, 
when  Fox  had  been  preaching  for  18  years,  the 
Society  of  Friends  numbered  80,000,  and  in 
another  ten  years  it  had  spread  more  widely  still, 
and  its  founder  had  visited  America,  and  trav- 
elled through  Holland  and  Germany,  preaching 
his  doctrine  of  the  inward  liglit,  and  everywhere 
founding  Jleetings.  Fox  himself  did  not  pass 
away  until  [1690]  he  had  seen  his  people  past  all 
the  days  of  persecution." — B.  Herford,  The 
Story  of  Kdigioii  in  Englaml,  ch.  37. — "At  a 
time  when  personal  reve'ation  was  generally  be- 
lieved, it  was  a  pardonable  self-delusion  that  he 
[Fox]  should  imagine  himself  to  be  commissioned 
by  the  Divinity  to  preach  a  system  which  could 
only  be  objectcn  to  as  too  pure  to  be  practised  by 
man.  This  belief,  and  an  ardent  temperament, 
led  him  and  some  of  his  followers  into  unseason- 
able attempts  to  convert  their  neighbours,  and 
unseemly  intrusions  into  places  of  worship  for 
tliat  purpose,  which  excited  general  hostility 
against  them,  and  exposed  them  to  fr -qucnt  and 
severe  punishments.  .  .  .  Although  they,  like 
most  other  religious  sects,  had  arisen  in  the  hum- 
ble classes  of  society,  .  .  .  they  had  early  been 
joined  by  a  few  persons  of  superior  rank  and  ed- 
ucation. .  .  .  The  most  distinguished  of  their 
•  onverts  was  William  Penn,  whose  father,  Ad- 
ji.iral  Sir  William  Penn,  had  been  a  personal 
friend  of  the  King  [.lames  II.],  and  one  of  his  in- 
structors in  naval  affairs." — Sir  J.  Mackintosh, 
Hist,  of  the  lifwliitioii  in  Eng-  in  1C88,  ch.  6.— 
"At  one  of  the  interviews  between  G.  Fox  and 
Qervas  Bennet  —  one  of  the  magistrates  who 
had  committed  him  at  Derby —  the  former  bade 
the  latter  '  Tremble  at  the  word  of  the  Lord ' ; 
whereupon  Bennet  called  him  a  Quaker.  This 
epithet  of  scorn  well  suited  the  tastes  and  preju- 
dices of  the  people,  and  it  soon  became  the  com- 
mon app.  llatiou  bestowed  on  Friends." — C. 
Evans,  Friciuls  in  the  11th  Century,  ch.  2. 

Ai-so  IN :  J.  Gough,  Hist,  of  the  People  called 
Quakers. — W.  R.  Wagstaff,  Hist,  of  the  Society  of 
Friends. — T.  Clarkson,  Portrniture  of  Quakerism. 
— American  Church  History,  v.  13. 

A.  D.  1656-1661. — The  persecution  in  Mass- 
achusetts. See  Massachusetts:  A.  D.  1650- 
1661. 

A.  D.  1681. — Penn's  acquisition  of  Pennsyl- 
vania.    See  Pennsylvania:   A.  D.  1681. 

A.  D.  1682. —  Proprietary  purchase  of  New 
Jersey.     See  New  Jeusey:  A.  D.  i673-168a. 

A.  D.  1688-1776.  —  Early  growth  of  anti- 
slavery  sentiment  in  the  Society.  See  Slaveky, 
Neguo:   a.  D.  1688-1780. 

QUALIFICATION  OF  SUFFRAGE :  In 

England.     See  England:   A.  D.  1884-1885. 
In  Rhode  Island.   See  Rhode  Island  :  A.  D. 

1888. 
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QUANTRELL'S     GUERRILLAS.      See 

United  States  of  Am.:  A.  D.  1«03  (AnousT: 
Missouri  —  Kansas). 

QUAPAWS,  The.  See  American  Aborig- 
ines:  Sroi/AN  Family. 

QUATRE  bras,  Battle  of.  Sin  France: 
A.  D.  1815  (.June). 

♦ 

QUEBEC,  City:  A.  D.  XS3S.— Its  Indian 
occupants. —  Its  name. — Wlieu  Jaccnies  C'lirtior 
snilca  up  the  St.  Lawrence,  in  liiiJ.'j,  he  fouuil  lui 
Imliiin  village  culled  Stadiicona  occupying  the 
site  of  the  present  city  of  Quehec.  "The  Iiuliiin 
name  Stadacoua  had  perished  before  the  time  of 
Champlain,  owing,  probably,  to  the  migration 
of  the  principal  tribe  and  tlio  succession  of 
others."  The  name  (Quebec,  afterwards  given 
to  the  French  settlement  on  the  same  ground,  is 
said  by  some  to  bo  likewise  of  Indian  origin, 
having  reference  to  the  narrowing  of  the  river  at 
that  point.  "Ollicrs  give  a  Norman  derivation 
for  the  word :  it  is  said  that  Quebec  was  so-called 
after  Caudebec,  on  tlic  Seine.''  La  Pothcrie  says 
that  tlie  Normans  who  were  with  Cartier,  when 
they  saw  the  high  cape,  cried  "Quel  bee!"  from 
whicli  came  the  name  Quebec.  "Mr.  Hawkins 
terms  this  'a  derivation  entirely  illusory  and  im- 
probable,' and  asserts  that  the  word  is  of  Nor- 
man origin.  lie  gives  an  engraving  of  a  seal 
belonging  to  William  de  la  Pole,  earl  of  Suffolk, 
dated  in  the  7th  of  Henry  V.,  or  A.  I).  1420. 
The  legend  or  motto  is  'Sigillum  Willielmi  do 
la  Pole,  Comitis  Suffolckiu;,  Domine  de  Ham- 
burg et  de  Quebec.'" — E.  Warburtou,  The  Con- 
quest of  Canada,  v.  1,  ch.  2,  and  foot-note. 

A.  D.  i6o3. — The  founding;  of  the  city  by 
Champlain,     See  Canada:  A.  D.  l«08-10n. 

A.  D.  1629-1632. — Capture  by  the  English, 
brief  occupation  and  restoration  to  France. 
See  Canada:  A.  D.  1628-103.1 

A.  D.  1639. — The  founding  of  the  Ursuline 
Convent.     See  Canada:  A.  1).  1037-10.J7. 

A.  D.  1690. — Unsuccessful  attack  by  Sir 
Williams  Phips  and  the  Massachusetts  colo- 
nists.    See  Canada  :  A.  D.  1689-1690. 

A.  D.  1711. —  Threatened  by  the  abortive 
expedition  of  Admiral  Walker.  Sec  Canada: 
A.  D.  1711-1713. 

A.  D.  1759.— Wolfe's  conquest.  See  Canada: 
A.  I).  ll.'Ji)  (.TuNK — Septemijeii). 

A.  D.  1760. —  Attempted  recovery  by  the 
French.     See  Canada  :  A.  D.  1760. 

A,.  D.  1775-1776.  —  Unsuccessful  siege  by 
the  Americans. — Death  of  Montgomery.  See 
Canada:  A.  D.  1775-1776. 


QUEBEC,  Province  :  A.  D.  1763.— Creation 
of  the  English  province.  See  Canada:  A.  D. 
1703-1774. 

A.  D.  1774. — Vai.t  extension  of  the  province 
by  the  Quebec  Act.  See  Canada  :  A.  D.  1703- 
1774. 

A.  D.  1S67. — On  tho  formation  of  the  confed- 
erated Dominion  of  Canada,  in  1867,  the  eastern 
province  formerly  called  Lower  Canada  received 
the  name  of  tjuebec.     See  Canada  :  A.  I).  1867. 

QUEBEC  ACT,  The.  See  Canada;  A.  D. 
1763-1774. 

QUEBEC  RESOLUTIONS,  The.  See 
Canada:  A.  D.  1867. 

QUEBRADA-SECA,  Battle  of  (1862).  See 
Venezuela:  A.  D.  1829-18ti0. 


QUEEN,  Origin  of  the  word.    See  Kino. 

QUEEN  ANNE'S  BOUNTY.— "Her  Ma- 
jesty's [Quoen  Anne's]  birthday,  which  was  tho 
0th  of  February,  falhng  this  year  [1704]  on  a 
Sunday,  its  celebration  had  been  postponed  till 
tlie  next  day.  On  that  day,  then,  as  well  bo- 
seeming  her  pious  and  princely  gift,  Sir  Charles 
Hedges  as  Secretary  of  State  brought  down  to  tho 
House  of  Commons  a  message  from  tho  Queen, 
importing  that  Her  Majesty  desired  to  make  a 
grant  of  her  whole  revenue  arising  out  of  the  First 
Fruits  and  Tenths  for  the  benefit  of  the  poorer 
clergy.  These  First  Fruits  and  Tenths  had  been 
imposed  by  the  Popes  .some  centuries  ago  for  tho 
support  of  the  Holy  Wars,  but  had  been  main- 
tained long  after  those  wars  had  ceased  [see  An- 
nates]. The  broad  besom  of  Henry  VIII.  had 
swept  thtm  from  the  Papal  to  the  Royal  treasury, 
and  there  they  continueil  to  flow.  In  the  days  of 
Charles  II.  they  had  been  regarded  as  an  excel- 
lent fund  out  01  whicli  to  provide  for  the  female 
favourites  of  Ilis  Majesty  and  their  numerous 
children.  .  .  .  Upon_  tho  Queen's  message  tho 
Commons  returned  a'  suitable  aiKlress,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  pass  a  bill  enabling  Her  ^lajosty  to 
alienate  this  branch  of  the  revenue,  and  to  create 
a  corporation  by  charter  to  apply  it  for  tho 
object  she  desired.  .  .  .  This  fund  has  ever 
since  and  with  good  reason  borne  the  name  of 
'  Queen  Anne's  Bounty.'  Its  application  has  been 
extended  to  the  buildmg  of  parsonage-houses  as 
well  as  to  tho  iacreaso  of  poor  livings." — Earl 
Stanhope,  lliat.  of  Kng.  :  Reign  of  Queen  Anne, 
ch.  4. 

QUEEN  ANNE'S  WAR.— The  wide-rang- 
ing conflict  which  is  known  in  European  history 
as  the  War  of  tho  Spanish  Succession,  appears  in 
American  history  more  commonly  under  tho 
name  of  Queen  Anne's  War.  See  New  Eng- 
land: A.  D.  1702-1710. 

QUEENSBERRY  PLOT,  The.  Seo  Scot- 
land: A.  1).  1703-1704. 

QUEENSLAND.  See  Australia:  A.  D. 
1859. 

QUEENSTOWN  HEIGHTS,  The  battle 
of.  See  United  States  oi'  A.m.  :  A.  D.  1813 
(Septe.«heu — November). 

QUELCHES,  The.  Soo  American  Aborig- 
ines: Pampas  Tribes. 

QUERANDIS,  The.  See  American  Abo- 
rigines: Pampas  Tribes. 


QUESNOY:  A.  D.  1659.— Ceded  to  France. 
See  France:  A.  D.  16.59-1661. 

A.  D.  1794.  —  Siege  and  capture  by  the 
French.  See  France:  A.  D.  1794  (March- 
July). 

♦ 

QUIBERON  BAY,  Naval  battle  of.  See 
Enolaxd:  a.  D.  1759  (August — November). 
....Defeat  of  French  Royalists  (1795).  Bee 
France:  A.  D.  1794-1796. 

QUICHES,  The.  See  Americai'  Aborigi- 
nes: Quiches. 

QUICHUAS,  The.  Cce  Peru:  The  abo- 
riginal inhabitants. 

QUIDS,  The.— John  Randolph  of  Virginia 
"  had  been  one  of  the  Republican  leaders  while 
tlie  party  was  in  opposition  [during  the  second 
administration  of  Washington  and  the  administra- 
tion of  John  Adams,  as  Presidents  of  the  United 
States],  but  his  irritable  spirit  disqualified  him 
for  heading  an  Administration  party.     He  could 
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attack,  but  could  not  defend,  lie  had  tnken 
offctisc  nt  the  President's  [.lefforson's]  rcfusiil  to 
niiikc  Iiini  .Minister  to  Kngliind,  iiml  itnmediiUely 
took  sides  witli  the  Federalists  [ISOSJ  followed 
by  a  number  of  Ids  friends,  though  not  sufficient 
to  give  the  Federalists  a  majority.  .  .  .  Tlio 
Hanilolpli  fnrtion,  popularly  called  'Quids,' 
gave  fresh  life  to  the'  Federalists  in  Congress, 
and  made  them  an  antivc  and  useful  opposition 
party." — A.  .Jolinston,  IIM.  of  Am.  Politics,  ch. 
0,  nrrt.  .S, 

QUIETISM.     See  Mysticism. 

QUI  JO,  OR  NAPO,  The.  See  American 
Ar.oiiKiiNKs:  .Vndksians. 

QUINARIUS,  The.     See  As. 

QUINCY  RAILWAY,  The.  See  Steam 
Locomotion  on  land. 

QUINDECEMVIRS,  The.— The  quinde- 
cemvirs,  at  Home,  hud  tlio  custody  of  tlic  Sib- 
vUiiio  books. — (!.  Merivalc,  Hint,  of  the  Itonums, 
'eh.  ;!1. 

QUINNIPIACK.  See  Connecticut:  A.  D. 
io;iM. 

QUIPU.  — WAMPUM.— "The  Peruvians 
adopted  a  .  .  .  unique  system  of  records,  that 
.')y  I' cans  of  the  quipu.  This  was  a  base  cord, 
t!';  ihickness  of  the  finger,  of  any  required  Icngtli, 
to  wliicli  were  attached  miinerous  small  strings 
of  different  colors,  lengths,  and  textures,  vari- 
ously knotted  and  twisted  one  with  anotlici. 
Each  of  tliese  peculiarities  represented  a  certain 
number,  a  ((uality,  quantity,  or  other  idea,  but 
wliat,  not  the  most  fluent  quipu  reader  could  tell 
unless  he  was  acquainted  with  tlie  general  topic 
treated  of.  Therefore,  wlienever  news  was  sent 
in  this  manner  a  person  acco.'ipanied  the  bearer 
to  serve  as  verbal  conimentatoi  and  to  prevent 
confusion  tlie  (luipus  relating  to  tlie  various  de- 
partments of  l-:nowledge  were  placed  in  senaratc 
Btoreliouscs,  one  for  war,  another  for  taxes,  a 
tlnrd  for  lustory,  and  so  forth.  On  what  prin- 
ciple of  nmeinotechnics  the  ideas  were  connected 
witli  tlie  knots  and  colors  we  are  totally  in  the 
dark ;  it  has  even  been  doubted  whether  they  had 
any  appliciition  lieyond  the  art  of  numeration. 
Each  combination  liad,  however,  a  fixed  ideo- 
graphic value  in  a  certain  brancli  of  knowledge, 
and  thus  tlie  quipu  difTercd  essentially  from  the 
Catholic  rosary,  tlie  Jewisli  pliylactery,  or  the 
knotted  strings  of  the  natives  of  North  America 
and  Siberia,  to  all  of  wliicli  it  has  at  times  been 
compared.  The  wampum  used  by  the  tribes  of 
the  Norih  Atlantic  coast  was,  in  many  respects, 
analogous  to  the  quipu.  In  early  times  it  was 
composed  chiefly  of  bits  of  wood  of  equal  size, 
but  (lilferent  colors.  These  were  hung  on  strings 
wbicli  were  woven  into  belts  and  bands,  the 
hues,   shapes,   sizes,  and  combinations  of   the 


strings  hinting  their  general  significance.  Thus 
the  lighter  shades  were  invariable  harbingers  of 
peaceful  or  pleasant  tidings,  while  the  darker 
portended  war  and  danger.  The  substitution  of 
beads  or  shells  in  place  of  wood,  and  tlie  custom 
of  embroidering  figures  in  tlie  belts  were,  proba- 
bly, introduced  by  European  influence." — D.  G. 
IJrinton,  The  Myths  of  the  New  WorUl,  ch.  1.— See, 
also.  AVami'iim. 

QUIRINAL,  The.—  "The  Palatine  city  was 
not  tlie  only  one  that  in  ancient  times  existed 
witliin  the  circle  after- .ards  enciosci'  by  the 
Servian  walls;  opposite  to  it,  in  its  inimediate 
vicinity,  tliero  lay  a  second  city  on  tlie  Quirinal. 
.  .  .  fcven  the  name  has  not  been  lost  by  which 
the  men  of  the  Quirinal  distinguished  themselves 
from  their  Palatine  neighbours.  As  the  Palatine 
citv  took  the  name  of  'the  Seven  Mounts,' its 
citizens  called  themselves  the  'mount-men' 
('montani'),  and  tlio  term  'mount,'  while  ap- 
plied to  the  other  heights  belonging  to  the  city, 
was  above  all  associated  witli  the  Pah.tine;  so 
the  Quirinal  height  —  although  not  lower,  but 
on  the  contrary  somewhat  higher,  tlian  the 
former  —  as  well  as  the  adjacent  Viminal,  never 
in  tlio  strict  use  of  the  language  received  any 
other  name  than  'hill' (' coins').  .  .  .  Thus  the 
site  of  the  Roman  commonwealth  was  still  at  this 
period  occupied  by  tlie  Mount-Romans  of  ihe 
Palatine  and  the  Hill-Romans  of  the  Quirinal  as 
two  separate  communities  confronting  er.cli  other 
and  doubtless  in  many  respects  at  feud. 
.  .  .  That  the  community  of  the  Seven  Mounts 
early  attained  a  great  preponderance  over  that  of 
tlie  Quirinal  may  witli  certainty  be  inferred." — T. 
^lommsen.  Hist,  of  Rome,  bk.  1,  ch.  4. — See,  also, 
Palatine  Hill,  and  Seven  IIili.b  ok  Rome. 

QUIRITES. — In  early  Rome  the  warrior- 
citizens,  the  full  burgesses,  were  so-called.  "The 
king,  when  he  addressed  them,  called  them 
'lance-men'  (quirites).  .  .  .  We  need  not  .  .  . 
regard  the  name  Quirites  as  having  been  origin- 
ally reserved  for  the  burgesses  on  the  Quirinal. 
...  It  is  indisputably  certain  that  the  name 
Quirites  denoted  from  the  first,  as  well  as  subse- 
quently, simply  the  full  burgess." — T.  Momm- 
sen,  ifiit.  of  Rome,  bk.  1,  ch.  4  and  5. — The  term 
quirites,  in  fact,  signified  tlie  citizens  of  Rome 
as  a  body.  Whether  it  originally  meant  ' '  men  of 
the  spear,"  as  derived  from  a  Sabine  word,  is  a 
question  in  some  dispute. —  H.  G.  Liddell,  Hist, 
of  Rome,  bk.  1,  ch.  5. 

QUITO :  The  ancient  kingdom  and  the 
modern  city.    See  Ecuadoh. 

QUIVIRA.  See  Ameuican  Aborigines  : 
Pueblos. 

QUORATEAN  FAMILY,  The.  See  Amer- 
ican Abokiqines:  Quoratean  Family. 


R. 


RAAB,  Battle  of.     See  Germany:   A.  D. 

1809  (.Ianuary— June). 

RABBLING.  See  Scotland:  A.  D.  1688- 
1600. 

RABELAIS,  on  Education.  See  Educa- 
tion, Renaiss\»;ce. 

HAB-SHAKEH.— The  title  of  tlie  chief  minis- 
terof  tlie  Assyrian  kings.  The  Rab-ohakali  of  Sen- 
nacherib demaiidcd  tlie  surrender  of  .lerusalem. 

RACHiSIUS,  King  of  the  Lombards,  A.  D. 
744-750. 


RADAGAISUS,  OR  RADAGAIS,  OR 
RODOGAST  ;  Invasion  of  Italy  by.— "  In  the 
year  406,  Italy  was  suddenly  overrun  by  a  vast 
multitude  composed  of  Vandals,  Sueves,  Bur- 
gunds,  Alans,  and  Goths,  under  the  command 
of  a  king  named  Radagais.  To  what  nation  this 
king  belonged  is  not  certain,  but  it  seems  likely 
that  he  wcs  an  Ostrogoth  from  the  region  of  the 
Black  Sea,  who  had  licided  a  tribe  of  his  coun- 
trymen in  a  revolt  against  the  Huns.  The  in- 
vading host  is  said  to  have  consisted  of  200,000 
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warriors,  who  were  accompanied  by  their  wives 
and  families.  These  barbarians  were  heathens, 
and  their  manners  were  so  fierce  and  cruel  tliat 
tlie  invasion  excited  far  more  terror  than  did  that 
of  Alaric.  .  .  .  Stilicho  [tlio  able  minister  and 
general  of  the  contemptible  Emperor  of  the 
West,  Ilonorius]  found  it  hard  work  to  collect 
an  army  capable  of  opposing  this  savage  horde, 
and  Itadagais  had  got  as  far  as  Florence  iMifore 
any  resistance  was  olfered  to  liim.  Hut  while  he 
was  besieging  that  city,  the  Roman  general  camo 
upon  him,  and,  by  surrounding  his  army  with 
eartliworks,  compelled  him  to  surrender.  The 
barbarian  king  was  belieaded,  and  those  of  the 
cai)tive3  whoso  lives  were  spared  were  sold  into 
slavery."  —  H.  Bradley,  Utory  of  the  Goths, 
ch.  10. 

Also  in:  T.  Ilodgkin,  Italu  and  Jler  In- 
vaders, bk.  1,  cA.  6.  —  See,  also,  Home:  A.  D.  404- 
408. 

RiETIA.    See  Rn^Ti.\. 

RAGA,  RAGHA,  OR  RHAGES.— "The 
Median  city  ne.xt  in  importance  to  the  two  Ec- 
batanas  was  Raga  or  Rhages,  near  the  Caspian 
Gates,  almost  at  the  extreme  eastern  limits  of 
the  territory  po.ssessed  by  the  Medes.  The 
great  antiquity  of  this  place  is  marked  by  its  oc- 
currence in  tlio  Zendavesta  among  the  primitive 
settlements  of  the  Arians.  Its  celebrity  during 
the  time  of  the  Empire  is  indicated  by  the  posi- 
tion which  it  occupies  in  the  romances  of  Tobit 
and  .Judith.  .  .  .  Rhages  gave  name  to  a  dis- 
trict ;  anil  this  district  niay  be  certainly  identified 
with  the  long  narrow  tract  of  fertile  territory 
intervening  between  the  Elburz  mountain-range 
and  tlie  desert,  from  about  Kasvin  to  Khaar,  or 
from  long.  50°  to  52°  30'.  The  exact  site  of  the 
cit}'  of  Rhages  within  this  territory  is  somewhat 
doubtful.  All  accounts  place  it  near  the  eastern 
extremity;  and,  as  tliere  are  in  this  direction 
ruins  of  a  town  called  Rhei  or  Rhey,  it  has  been 
usual  to  assume  that  they  positively  fix  the 
locality.  But  .  .  .  there  are  grounds  for  plac- 
ing Rhages  very  much  nearer  to  the  Caspian 
Gates. " — G.  Rawlinson,  Fim  Oreat  Monarchies  : 
Media,  eh.  1. — See,  also,  Caspian  Gates. 

RAGJE.     See  Rat.e. 

RAGMAN'S  ROLL.  See  Scotland;  A.  D. 
1328. 

RAID  OF  RUTHVEN,  The.  See  Scot- 
land. A.  D.  1582. 

RAILROADS,  The  beginning  of.  See  Steam 

LOCOMOTION  ON  LAND. 

RAISIN  RIVER,  Battle  of.  See  United 
States  op  Am.  ;  A.  D.   1813-1813  Haurison's 

NoilTtlWESTEHN  CAMPAIGN. 

RAJA,  OR  RAJAH.  — MAHARAJA.— 

Hindu  titles,  equivalent  to  king  and  great  king. 
RAJPOOTS,  OR  RAJPUTS.— RAJPOO- 
TANA. — "Tlie  Rajpoots,  or  sons  of  Rajas,  are 
the  noblest  and  proudest  race  in  India.  .  .  . 
They  claim  to  be  representatives  of  the  Ksha- 
triya?;  tlie  descndants  of  tliose  Aryan  warriors 
who  conquered  the  Punjab  and  IlindusUin  in 
times  primeval.  To  this  day  tl.ey  display  many 
of  the  characteristics  of  tlie  heroes  of  the  Slaha 
Bharata  and  Itamayana.  They  form  a  iniUtary 
aristocracy  of  the  feudal  type.  .  .  .  The  Raj- 
poots are  the  links  between  ancient  and  modem 
India.  In  days  of  old  they  strove  with  the 
kings  of  Magadha  for  the  suzerainty  of  Hindu- 
stan from  the  Indus  to  the  loiver  Gangetic  valiej'. 
They  maintained  imperial  thrones  at  Lahore  and 


Delhi,  at  KanouJ  and  Ayo«lhya.  In  later  revo- 
lutions their  seats  of  empire  have  been  shifted 
furllii  I  west  and  south,  Init  the  Rajpoot  king- 
dom.s  still  remain  as  the  relies  of  the  old  Aryan 
aristocracy.  .  .  .  The  dynasties  of  Lahore  and 
Delhi  faded  away  from  history,  and  perchance 
have  reapiieared  in  more  remoto  quarters  of 
India.  The  Rajpoots  still  retain  tlieir  dominion 
in  the  west,  wliilst  their  power  and  influence 
have  been  felt  in  every  part  of  Inilia ;  and  to  this 
day  a  large  Rajpoot  element  characterizes  tlio 
populations,  not  only  of  the  Punjab  and  Hind  - 
Stan,  but  of  the  Deklian  and  Peninsula.  Tno 
Rajpoot  empire  of  a  remote  auticiuity  is  re'ire- 
sented  in  tlie  present  day  by  tlie  three  k  ng- 
doms  of  Meywar,  JIarwar,  and  .ley pore.  3  ley- 
war,  better  known  as  Chittoro  or  Udaipore,  is 
tlie  smallest  but  most  important  of  the  three.  It 
forms  the  garden  of  Raj])0()tana  to  the  eastward 
of  the  Aravulll  range.  Westward  of  the  range 
is  the  dreary  desert  of  Marwar.  Nortliward  of 
Meywar  lies  tlie  territory  of  Jeypore,  the  inter- 
mediate kingdom  between  Meywar  and  the  Mus- 
sulmans. ...  In  former  tin.es  tlie  sovereigns  of 
Meywar  were  known  as  the  Ranas  of  Chittore; 
tliey  are  now  known  as  tlie  lianas  of  Udaipore. 
They  belong  to  the  blue  blood  of  Rajpoot  aris- 
tocracy."— J.  T.  Wlieeler,  J/ist.  of  India,  v.  3, 
ch.  7. — "Everywhere  [in  the  central  region  of 
India]  Rajput  septs  or  petty  chiefships  may  still 
be  found  existing  in  various  degrees  of  indepen- 
dence. Anil  there  are,  of  course,  Rajput  Chiefs 
outside  Rajputana  altogether,  tliough  none  of 
liolitical  importance.  But  Rajputana  proper, 
the  country  still  under  the  independent  rule  of 
the  most  aucient  families  of  the  purest  clans, 
may  now  be  understood  generally  to  mean  the 
great  tract  that  would  be  crossed  by  two  lines, 
of  which  one  should  be  draw;i  on  the  map  of 
India  from  tlio  frontier  of  Sind  Eastward  to  the 
gates  of  Agra ;  and  the  other  f I'ora  the  Southern 
border  of  the  Punjab  Government  near  the  Sut- 
lej  Southward  and  Bouth-Eastward  until  it  meets 
the  broad  belt  of  Maratha  States  under  the  Gi'.i- 
cowar,  Holkar,  and  Scindia,  whi.^h.  ruus  across 
India  from  Baroda  to  Gwalior.  This  territory  is 
divided  into  nineteen  States,  of  which  sixteen 
are  possessed  by  Rajput  clans,  and  the  Chief  of 
the  clan  or  sept  is  tlie  State's  ruler.  To  the  Ses- 
odia  clan,  the  oldest  and  imresi,  blood  in  India, 
belong  the  States  of  Oodeypoor,  Banswarra, 
Pertabgarh,  and  Shahpura;  to  the  liathore  clan, 
the  States  of  Jodhpoor  and  Bikanir;  Jeypoor 
and  Ulwar  to  the  Kuchwaha,  and  soon." — Sir 
A.  C.  Lyall,  Asiatic  Studies,  ch.  8.  • 

RALEIGH,  Sir  Walter:  Colonizing  under- 
takings in   Virginia.     See    j    'euica:    A.    D. 

1584-15S0,   and   1587-1590 Ouiana  and   El 

Dorado  expeditions.     Sec  El  Douado. 

RAMBOUILLET,  The  Hotel  de.— The  mar- 
quise de  Rambouillet,  M'lio  drew  around  herself, 
at  Paris,  the  famous  coterie  which  took  its  name 
from  her  hospitable  house,  was  the  daughter  of 
a  French  nobleman,  Jean  de  Vivonne,  sieur  de 
Saint-Gohard,  afterwards  first  marquis  de  Pi- 
sani,  who  married  a  Roman  lady  of  the  noble 
family  of  the  Strozzi.  Catherine  de  Vivonne 
v/as  born  of  this  union  in  1588,  and  in  1600, 
when  less  than  twelve  years  old,  became  the  wife 
of  Cliarles  d'Angennes,  vidame  du  Mans  after- 
wards marquis  de  Rambouillet.  Iler  mai-ried 
life  was  more  than  half  a  century  in  duration ; 
she  was  tlie  mothe""  of  seven  children,  and  she 
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survived  liir  luislmnd  tlilrtcen  yptirs.  During 
tlio  iniiiorilviif  llic  liuslmiid  tlieuiiclciitrfsldi'iK'o 
of  liiH  family  had  been  sold,  nnd  from  1010  to 
1017  the  iimri|uis  and  nmnndse  wcro  engaged  in 
bulldlni,' a  new  Hotel  (1(^  Uatnbouillet,  wliieh  the 
latter  in  iredlted  wilh  liavinjr,  in  great  part,  de- 
signed. Her  bouse  beini;  tinisbed,  hIio  opened  it 
"toller  friends  nnd  aciiuaintanees,  and  her  re- 
ceptions, which  continued  until  tlio  Fronde 
(10-18),  brought  togellier  every  evening  the 
clioiei'st  society  of  the  capital,  nnd  produced  a 
profound  inlluence  upon  the  manners  and  litera- 
ture of  the  day.  The  nianiuise  cea.sed  attending 
court  some  years  before  the  death  of  Henry  IV., 
her  refinement  and  pure  cluiracter  finding  tliere 
an  uncongenial  atmosphere.  The  maniuisc  was 
not  alone  a  woman  of  society,  but  was  carefully 
educated  and  fond  of  literature.  Consequently 
the  reunions  at  the  H6t<d  de  Hambouillet  were 
distinguished  by  a  happy  combination  of  rank 
and  letters.  Still  more  important  was  tlie  new 
position  assumed  by  tlic  liostess  and  the  ladies 
wlio  frequented  her  house.  Until  the  XVIlth 
century  the  crudest  views  prevailed  as  to  the 
education  nnd  social  position  of  woman.  It  wns 
at  the  Hotel  dc  Rambouillet  that  her  position  as 
the  intellectual  companion  of  man  wns  first  rec- 
ognized, and  this  positicm  of  equality,  nnd  the 
deferential  respect  widch  followed  it,  had  a  pow- 
erful influence  in  refining  tlio  rude  mnnnci's  of 
men  of  rnnk  ■whose  lives  hnd  been  pnssed  in 
cumps,  and  of  men  of  letters  who  had  previously 
enjoyed  few  opportunities  for  social  polish.  The 
two  classes  met  for  the  first  time  on  n  footing  of 
equality,  nnd  it  resulted  in  elevating  the  occupa- 
tion of  letters,  nnd  imbuing  men  of  rnnk  with  a 
fondness  for  intellectual  pursuits.  The  reunions 
nt  the  HOtel  do  Ramboudlct  began,  as  has  been 
said,  about  1017,  nnd  extend  until  the  Fronde 
(1048)  or  a  few  years  Inter.  This  period  Larrou- 
met  (' Precieuses  Ridicules,'  p.  14)  divides  into 
three  parts:  from  1017  to  nbout  1820;  from  1030 
to  1040;  .id  from  1040  to  the  denth  of  the  mnr- 
qinse  in  1605.  During  tlie  first  period  the  habi- 
tues of  the  Hoiel  de  linmbouillet  were":  the 
mnrquis  du  Vigenn,  the  mnrechal  de  Souvre,  the 
duke  de  la  Tremolile,  Richelieu  (then  bishop  of 
Lufon),  the  cardinal  de  la  Vnlette,  the  poets 
Mttlherbe,  Racan,  Gombauld,  Chppelnin,  Marino, 
the  preacher  Cospeau,  Qodcau,  tlie  grammnrinn 
Vaugclas,  Voiture,  Balzac,  Segrais,  Jllle.  Paulet, 
the  princesse  de  Jlontmorency,  Mile,  du  Vigenn, 
and  the  daughters  of  the  marquise  de  Rambouillet, 
"  of  whom  the  eldest,  Julie  d'Angennes,  until  her 
marriage  in  1045  to  the  marquis  de  Jlontnusier, 
was  the  .soul  of  the  reunions  of  tlie  Hotel  de 
Rambouillet.  The  second  period  wns  thnt  of  its 
greatest  brilliancy.  To  the  illustrious  names 
just  mentioned  must  be  added  " ;  the  great  Conde, 
the  mnrquis  de  Montausier,  Saint-Evreniond,  La 
Rochefoucald,  Sarrasin,  Costar,  Pntru,  Gonrart, 
Qeorges  de  Scudery,  Mniret,  Colletet,  Mennge, 
Bensernde,  Cotin,  Desmnrets,  Rotrou,  Scnrron, 
P.  Corneille,  Bossuet,  Jllle.  de  Bourbon,  later 
duchesse  de  Longueville,  Mile,  de  Coligny,  Mine. 
Aubry,  and  Mile,  de  Scudery,  "yet  unknown  ns 
a  writer.  After  1640  the  Hotel  de  Rnmbouillet 
began  to  decline ;  but  two  names  of  importance 
belong  to  this  period :  Mme.  de  la  Fnyette,  nnd 
Mme.  de  Sevigne.  .  .  .  Voiture  died  in  1048, 
the  year  which  witnessed  the  outbreak  of  the 
Fronde,  after  which  the  reunions  at  the  H6tel 
de  liambouillet  virtually  ceased.  .  .  .  "'Tntil  the 


time  of  Roederer  ['Mfmoire  pour  scrvir  ft  I'hls- 
toire  do  la  societo  polio  en  Prance  ']  it  was  gen- 
erally supposed  that  the  word  '  Precieuse '  was 
svnonymous  with  HOtel  de  Rambouillet,  and 
that  it  wns  the  marquise  nnd  her  friends  whom 
MoliJro  intended  to  satirize.  Roederer  endeav- 
ored to  sliow  that  it  was  not  tlie  nianiuise  but 
her  bourgeois  imitators,  the  circle  of  Jllle.  de 
Scudery  .  .  .  ;  Victor  Cousin  attempts  to  jirovo 
thnt  it  wns  neither  tlie  mnnpiisi'  nor  JUlc.  do 
Scudery,  but  the  imitators  of  the  latter.  .  .  . 
The  editor  of  JIoliiTe  in  the  '  Grands  Ecrivnlns 
de  la  Frnnce,'  JI.  Despois  (v.  2,  p.  4)  believes 
tliat  the  Hotel  de  Rambouillet,  including  Jllle. 
de  Scudery,  was  the  object  of  Jloliire's  satire, 
nlthoiigh  he  had  no  intention  of  attacking  any 
particular  person  among  the  'Precieuses,'  but 
confined  liimself  to  ridiculing  the  eccentricities 
common  to  them  all.  It  is  with  this  last  view 
that  tho  editor  of  tlie  present  work  unhesita- 
tingly agrees,  for  rcnsons  wliich  ho  hopes  some 
day  to  give  in  detail  in  an  edition  of  the  two 
plays  of  JloliOre  mentioned  above  ['Precieuses 
Ridicules,' and  '  Les  Femmes  Savantes  '].  From 
Paris  tlie  influence  of  the  '  Precieuses '  spread 
into  the  provinces,  doubtless  with  all  tho  exag- 
gerations of  an  unskilful  imitation." — T.  F. 
Crane,  Introil.  to  "La  SocUti  Fmnfaise  au  Dix- 
Septihne  Sikle." 

Ai.so  IN :  A.  Q.  JInson,  The  WoTnen  of  the 
French  fvilnnn,  eh.  2-7. 

RAMBOUILLET  DECREE,  The.  See 
United  Statks  OK  Am.  :  A.  1).  1810-1812. 

RAMESES,  RAAMSES,  OR  RAMSES, 
Treasure-city  of.     See   Jews:   The   uoltu  ok 

THE  EXODI'S. 

RAMESSIDS,  The.  — Tho  nineteenth  dy- 
nasty of  Egyptian  kings,  sprung  from  Rnmeses 
I.  fourteenth  to  twelfth  centuries  B.  C.  See 
Eoytt:  About  B.  C.  1400-1200. 

RAMILLIES,  Battle  of  (1706),  See  Netii- 
EUL.\ND8:  A.  D.  1700-1707. 

RAMIRO  I.,  King  of  Aragon,  A.  D.  1035- 
1003..    ..Ramiro   I.,    King  of   Leon  and   the 

Asturias,  or  Oviedo,  842-850 Ramiro  II., 

King    of   Aragon,   1134-1137 Ramiro   II., 

King  of   Leon  and  the  Asturias,   or  Oviedo, 

930-U50 Ramiro   III.,    King  of   Leon  and 

the  Asturias,  or  Oviedo,  907-082. 

RAMNES.— RAMNIANS,  The.  See 
Rome:  Beginnings  and  Name. 

RAMOTH-GILEAD.  — The  strong  fortress 
of  Ramotli-Qilead,  on  the  frontier  of  Samaria 
nnd  Syria,  was  the  object  nnd  the  scene  of  fre- 
quent wnrfnre  between  the  Isrnelites  and  the 
Araraoans  of  Damascus.  It  was  there  that  king 
Ahab  of  Saranrin,  in  nllianco  with  Judnh,  was 
killed  in  battle,  fighting  agninst  Bcn-hadad  of 
Damascus. — 1  Kinga,  xxii. 

Also  in  :  Denn  Stanley,  Lect's  on  the  JTift.  of 
the  Jewish  Church,  ket.  83. 

RANAS  OF  UDAIPORE  OR  CHIT- 
TORE.    See  R.AJPooTS. 

RANDOLPH,  Edmund,  and  the  framing 
and  adoption  of  the  Federal  Constitution. 
See  United  States  op  Am.  :  A.  D.  1787;  1787- 

1789 In  the  Cabinet  of  President    Vash- 

ing^on.  See  United  States  of  Am.  :  A.  D. 
1789-1792. 

RANJIT  SINGH,  OR  RUNJIT  SINGH, 
The  conquests  of.     See  Sikhs. 

RANTERS.— MUGGLETON I ANS.— 
"  'These  [the  Ranters]  made  it  their  business,' 
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gays  Baxter,  '  to  set  up  tlio  Light  of  Nature 
under  tin;  immc  of  Chrlat  in  Man,  and  to  (iis- 
honour  and  cry  down  tlio  Church,  the  Scripture, 
and  tlie  i)re8ent  Ministry,  and  our  worsliip  and 
ordinances ;  and  called  men  to  hearken  to  Christ 
within  them.  Hut  witlial  they  conjoined  a 
cursed  doctrine  of  Libertinism,  wliich  brought 
them  to  all  abominable  lUthiness  of  life.  They 
taught,  as  the  Famiiista,  tliat  God  regardetli  not 
the  actions  of  the  outward  man,  b\it  of  the  heart, 
and  that  to  the  pure  all  things  are  pure.'  ...  Of 
no  sect  do  we  hear  more  in  the  pamphlets  and 
newspapers  between  1050  and  IP  55,  though  there 
are  traces  of  them  of  earlier  date.  .  .  .  Some- 
times confoimded  witli  the  Uanters,  but  really  dis- 
tinguishable, were  some  crazed  inen,  whose  crazes 
had  taken  a  religious  turn,  and  who.so  extrav- 
agances became  contagious. —  Such  was  a  John 
Robins,  first  heard  of  about  1650,  when  he  went 
about,  sometimes  as  Qod  Almiglity,  sometimes 
as  Adam  raised  from  the  dead.  .  .  .  One  heard 
next,  in  1(152,  of  two  a8,sociates,  called  John 
Reeve  and  Ludovick  Muggleton,  who  professed 
to  be  '  the  two  last  Spiritual  Witnesses  (Rev.  xi.) 
and  alone  true  Prophets  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  Qod  aloiio  blessed  to  all  et<;rnity. '  They 
believed  in  a  real  man-shaped  Qod,  existing  from 
all  eternity,  who  had  come  upon  earth  as  Jesus 
Christ,  leaving  Moses  ond  Elijah  to  represent 
him  in  Heaven."  Muggleton  died  in  1098,  "at 
the  age  of  00,  leaving  a  sect  called  The  Muggle- 
tonians,  who  are  perhaps  not  extinct  yet.  ' — 
D.   Masson,  Life  of  John  MilUm,  v.  5,  pp.  17-20. 

RAPALLO,    Battle   of  (1425).    See  Italy: 

A.  D.  1412-1447 Massacre  at  (1494).     Sec 

Italy:  A.  D.  1494-1496. 

RAPE  OF  THE  SABINE  WOMEN,  The. 
See  Rome:  B.  C.  753-510. 

RAPES  OF  SUSSEX.  — "The  singular 
division  of  Sussex  [England]  into  six  'rapes' 
[each  of  which  is  subdivided  into  hundreds] 
seems  to  have  been  made  for  military  purposes. 
The  old  Norse  '  hreppr'  denoted  a  nearly  similar 
territorial  division." — T.  P.  Taswell-Langmead, 
Eim.  Const.  Hint.,  ch.  1,  foot-note. — "Tha  'reeb- 
ning,'  or  mensuration  by  the  rope  or  line,  sup- 
plied the  technical  term  of  '  hrepp '  to  the 
glossary  of  Scandinavian  legislation:  archtcolo- 
glsts  have  therefore  pronounced  an  opinion  that 
the  '  Rapes '  of  Sussex,  the  divisions  ranging 
from  the  Channel  shore  to  the  Suthrige  border, 
were,  according  to  Norwegian  fashion,  thus 
plotted  out  by  the  Conqueror." — Si""  F.  Pal- 
grave,  Iliat.  of  Normandy  and  Eng.,  bk.  1,  ch.  6. 

RAPHIA,  Battle  of  (B.  C.  217).  See  Skleu- 
ciD^:  B.  C.  224-187. 

RAPID  INDIANS.  Seo  American  Abo- 
luoiNEs:  Rapid  Indians. 

RAPIDAN,  Campaien  of  Meade  and  Lee 
on  the.  See  United  States  op  Am.  :  A.  D. 
1863  (July — Novembeb:  Virginia). 

RAPPAHANNOCK  STATION,  Battle  of. 
See  United  States  op  Am.  :  A.  D.  1863  (July 
— November:  Virginia). 

RAPPAREES.— TORIES.— "Ejected  pro- 
prietors [in  Ireland,  17th  and  18th  centuries] 
whose  names  might  be  traced  in  the  annals  of 
the  Four  Masters,  or  around  the  sculptured 
crosses  of  Clonraacnoise,  might  be  found  in  ab- 
iect  poverty  hanging  around  the  land  which  had 
lately  been  their  own,  shrinking  from  servile 
labour  as  from  an  intolerable  pollution,  and  still 
receiving  a  secret  homage  from  their  old  tenants. 


In  a  country  where  the»clan  spirit  was  Intensely 
strong,  and  wliere  the  new  landlords  were  sep- 
arated from  their  tenants  by  race,  by  religion, 
and  by  custom,  theses  fallen  and  impoverished 
ddefs  naturally  found  themselves  at  the  lieail  of 
the  discontented  classes;  ami  for  many  years 
after  the  Conunonwealth,  and  again  after  I  ho 
Revolution,  they  and  their  followers,  under  tlu! 
names  of  tories  and  rapparees,  waged  a  kind  of 
guerrilla  war  of  depredations  upon  their  suc- 
cessors. After  the  first  years  of  the  18tli  cen- 
tury, however,  this  form  of  crime  appears  to 
have  almost  ceased;  and  although  we  find  the 
names  of  tories  and  rii|)parees  on  evi'ry  l)age  of 
the  judicial  records,  the  old  meaning  was  no 
longer  attached  to  them,  and  they  had  become 
the  designations  of  ordinary  felons,  at  large  in 
the  country." — \V.  fl  II.  Lecky,  Hint,  of  Kmi., 
\Hth  Century,  eh.  7  (i'.  2).— "The  distinction  be- 
tween the  Irish  foot  soldier  and  the  Irish  Hap- 
paree  had  never  been  very  strongly  marked.  It 
now  disappeared  [during  the  war  in  Ireland  be- 
tween James  II.  and  William  of  Orange —  A.  1). 
1601].  Great  part  of  the  army  was  turned  loose 
to  live  l)y  marauding." — Lord  Macaulay,  Hint, 
of  Kng.,  eh.n  (».  i).  —  "The  Uapparee  was  the 
lowest  of  the  low  people.  .  .  .  The  Rappareo 
knew  little  difference  between  friend  and  foe; 
receiving  no  mercy,  they  gave  none." — Sir  J. 
Dalrymple,  Memoirs  of  Gt.  liritnin  ami  Ireland, 
pt.  3,  bk.  5  {v.  3). — "  I'olitlcal  disaffection  in  Ire- 
land has  been  the  work,  on  the  one  hand,  of  tho 
representatives  of  the  old  disinherited  families  — 
th'j  Kernes,  and  Qallowglasses  of  one  age,  the  I^^p- 
parees  of  the  next,  the  houghers  and  ravishers  of 
a  third ;  on  the  other,  of  tho  restless  aspirations 
of  the  Catholic  clergy. " — J.  A.  Froude,  T/ie  Eng- 
lish in  Ireland,  bk.  9,  ch.  1  (v.  3). 

RARITANS,  The.  See  American  Aborig- 
'nes:  Auionquian  Family. 

RAS.— RASENNA.     See  Etrdscans. 

RASCIA.  See  Balkan  and  Danhbian 
States,  7tii  Century  (Seuvia,  Croatia,  etc.). 

RASCOL.—  RASKOL.—  RASKOLNIKS. 
See  Russia:  A.  D.  1655-1059. 

RASTA,  The.     See  Leuoa. 

RASTADT,  Congress  of.  — Murder  of 
French  envoys.  See  France:  A.  D.  1799 
(April — September). 

RASTADT,  The  Treaty  of  (1714).  Seo 
Utrecht:  A.  D.  1712-1714. 

RATiE,  OR  RAGiE.— A  Roman  town  in 
Britain — "one  of  the  largest  and  most  impor- 
tant of  the  midland  cities,  adorned  with  rich 
mansions  and  temples,  and  other  public  build- 
ings. Its  site  is  «  )W  occupied  by  the  town  of 
Leicester.' — T.  Wright,  Celt,  lionum  and  Saxon, 
ch.  5. 

RATHMINES,  Battle  of  (1649).  See  Ire- 
land: A.  D.  1646-1649. 

RAFHS.- "Of  those  ancient  Ratl'.s,  or  Hill- 
fortresses,  which  formed  the  dwellings  of  the  old 
Irish  chiefs,  and  belonged  evidently  *-o  a  period 
when  cities  were  not  yet  in  existence,  there  are  to 
be  found  numero\is  remains  throughout  the 
country.  This  species  of  earthen  work  is  dis- 
tinguished from  the  artificial  mounds,  or  tumuli, 
by  its  being  formed  upon  natural  elevations,  and 
always  surrounded  by  a  rampart." — T.  Moore, 
Hist,  of  Ireland,  ch.  9. 

RATHSMANN,  RATHSMEISTER,  etc. 
See  Cities,  Imperlai.  and  Fkee,  op  Ger- 
many. 
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RATI3B0N:  Taken  by  the  Swedish- 
German  forces  (1633).  See  Gehmanv:  A.  D. 
lo:!'>-i(m. 

RATISBON,    Battle    of.     Sec    Germany: 

A.  1>.  1W'!>  (.Ia.m'ahy— June). 

RATISBON,  Catholic  League  of.  Sec 
Pai-acv:   a.  1).  1522-1525. 

RAUCOUX,  Battle  of  (1746).  See  Nethek- 
LANDh:  a.  I).  i:-l(J-1747. 

RAUDINE  PLAIN,  Battle  of  the.  See 
t'lMimi  AM)  Tei  tones:  B.  C.  113-102. 

RAURACI,  The.— An  ancient  tribe  "whose 
origin  U  iKThnps  Gcrninn,  estublished  on  both 
banks  of  the  Uhine,  towards  the  elbow  which 
that  river  forms  at  Billc." — Napoleon  III.,  Hist. 
of  Ok'h;  M:  ;!,  r/i.  'i,  footnote. 

RAVENIKA,  The  Parliament  of.— Henry, 
the  second  emperor  of  the  Latin  empire  of  Ro- 
mania, or  empire  of  Constantinople,  convened  a 
general  parliament  or  high-court  of  all  his  vas- 
sals, at  Rjivcnika,  in  1209,  for  the  determining  of 
the  feudal  relations  of  all  the  subjects  of  the 
empire.  Ilavouika  is  in  ancient  Chalkidike, 
some  fifty  miles  from  Thessalonica. — G.  Finlay, 
Jlist.  of  Greece  from  its  Conquest  by  the  Crusaders, 
ch.  4,  sect.  4. 

♦ 

RAVENNA:  B.  C.  50.— Caesar's  advance 
on  Rome.     See  Ro.me:   U.  C.  52-50. 

A.  D.  404.—  Made  the  capital  of  the  West- 
ern Empire. — "The  houses  of  Ravenna,  whose 
appearance  may  be  compared  to  that  of  Venice, 
were  raised  on  the  foundation  of  wooden  piles. 
The  adjacent  country,  to  the  distance  of  many 
miles,  was  a  deep  and  impassable  morass;  and 
the  artificial  causeway  which  connected  Ravenna 
•with  the  continent  might  be  easily  guarded,  or 
destroyed,  on  the  approach  of  a  hostile  army. 
These  morasses  were  interspersed,  however,  with 
vineyards;  and  though  the  soil  was  exhausted 
by  four  or  five  crops,  the  town  enjoyed  a  more 
plentiful  supply  of  wine  than  of  fresh  water. 
The  air,  instead  of  receiving  the  sickly  and 
almost  ])estilential  exhalations  of  low  and  marshy 
grounds,  was  distinguished,  like  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Alexandria,  as  uncommonly  pure  and 
salubrious;  and  this  singular  advantage  was 
ascribed  to  the  regular  tides  of  the  Adriatic.  .  .  . 
This  advantageous  situation  was  fortified  by  art 
and  labour ;  and,  in  the  twentieth  year  of  his  oge, 
the  Emperor  of  the  West  [Ilonorius,  A.  D.  395- 
423]  anxious  only  for  his  personal  safety,  retired 
to  the  perpetual  confinement  of  the  walls  and 
morasses  of  Ravenna.  The  example  of  Ilonorius 
was  imitated  by  his  feeble  successors,  the  Gothic 
kings,  and  afterwards  the  exarchs,  wlio  occupied 
the  throne  and  palace  of  the  emperors ;  and  till 
the  middle  of  the  eighth  century  Ravenna  was 
considered  as  the  seat  of  goverinnent  and  the 
capital  of  Italy." — E.  Gibbon,  Decline  ami  Fall 
of  the  lioinan  Empire,  ch.  80. 

Also  in  :  T.  Hodgkin,  Italy  and  Her  Invaders, 
ch.  «.  — See,  also,  Rome:   A.  D.  404-408. 

A.  D.  490-493.— Siege  and  capture  by  Theod- 
oric— Murder  of  Odoacer.— Capital  of  the 
Ostrogothic  kingdom.  See  Rome:  A.  D.  488- 
520. 

A.  D.  493-525.- The  capital  of  Theodoric 
the  Ostrogoth.— "The  usual  residence  of  Theod- 
oric was  Ravenna,  with  whioh  city  his  name  is 
linked  as  inseparably  as  thoso  of  Honoriua  or 
Placidla.  The  letters  of  Cassiwlorus  show  his 
leal  for  the  architectural  cu/ichmunt  of  this  capi- 


tal. Square  blocks  of  stone  were  to  be  brought 
from  Faenza,  marble  pillars  to  be  transported 
from  the  palace  on  the  Pincian  Hill:  the  most 
skilful  artists  in  mosaic  were  invited  from  Rome, 
to  execute  some  of  those  very  works  which  we 
still  wonder  at  in  the  basilicas  and  baptisteries 
of  the  city  by  the  Ronco.  The  chief  memorials 
of  his  reign  which  Theodoric  has  left  at  Ravenna 
are  a  church,  a  palace,  and  a  tomb. " — T.  Hodg- 
kin, Italy  and  Her  Invaders,  bk.  4,  ch.  8  (v.  8). 

A.  D.  540. —  Surrender  to  Belisarius.  See 
Rome:   A.  D.  535-553. 

A.  D.  554-800.— The  Exarchate.  See  Rome: 
A.  D.  554-800. 

A.  D.  728-751.- Decline  and  fall  of  the  Ex- 
archate.    See  Papacv:   A.  D.  728-774. 

A.  D.  1275. — Th'i  Papal  sovereignty  con- 
firmed by  Rodolph  of  Hapsburg.  See  Ger- 
many:  A.  I).  1273-1308. 

A.  D.  1512. — Taken  by  the  French. — Battle 
before  the  city. — Defeat  of  the  Spaniards.  See 
Ital\  .    A..  D.  1510-1513. 


RAVENSPUR.— The  landing  place  rf  Henry 
of  Lancaster,  July  4,  1309,  when  he  came  back 
from  banishment  to  deman<l  the  crown  of  Eng- 
land from  Richard  II.  It  is  on  the  coast  of 
Yorkshire. 

RAYMOND,  of  Toulouse,  The  CrusaJe  of. 
See  Crusades:  A.  D.  1090-1099;  also,  Jerusa- 
lem: A.  D.  1099;  and  1099-1144. 

RAYMOND,  Battle  of.  See  United  States 
OF  Am.:  a.  D.  1803  (April — July:  On  the 
MississiPi'i). 

REAL,  Spanish.    See  Spanish  Coins. 

REAMS'S  STATION,  Battle  of.  See 
United  States  of  Am.  :  A.  D.  1884  (August: 
Virginia). 

REASON,  The  Worship  of.  See  France: 
A.  D.  1793  (November). 

REBECCAITES.— DAUGHTERS  OF 
REBECCA.— Between  1839  and  1844,  a  general 
outbreak  occurred  in  Wales  against  what  were 
thought  to  be  the  excessive  tolls  collected  on  the 
turnpike  roads.  Finding  that  peaceful  agita- 
tion was  of  no  avail  the  people  determined  to 
destroy  the  turnpike  gates,  and  did  so  very  ex- 
tensively, the  movement  spreading  from  county 
to  county.  They  applied  to  themselves  the 
Bible  promise  given  to  the  descendants  of  Isaac's 
wife,  that  they  should  possess  the  "gate"  of 
their  enemies,  and  were  known  as  the  Daughters, 
or  Children  of  Rebecca,  or  Rebeccaites.  Their 
proceedings  assumed  at  last  a  generally  riotous 
and  lawless  character,  and  were  repressed  by 
severe  measures.  At  the  same  time  Parliament 
removed  the  toll-gate  grievance  by  an  amended 
law.— W.  N.  Molesworth,  Hist,  of  Eng.,  1830- 
1874,  r.  2,  ».  131.    . 

RECESS. — Certain  decrees  of  the  Germanic 
diet  were  so  called.  See  Papacy:  A.  D.  1530- 
1531. 

RECHABITES,  The.— An  ascetic  religious 
association,  or  order,  formed  among  the  Israel- 
ites, under  the  influence  of  the  prophet  Elijah, 
or  after  his  death.  Like  the  monks  of  a  later 
time,  they  mostly  withdrew  into  the  desert. 
' '  The  vow  of  their  order  was  so  strict  that  they 
were  not  allowed  to  possess  cither  vineyards  or 
corn-fields  or  houses,  and  they  were  consequently 
rigidly  confined  for  means  of  subsistence  to  the 
protiucts  of  the  wilderness." — H.  Ewald,  Hist, 
of  Israel,  bk.  4,  sect.  1  (b.  4). 
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RECIPROCITY  TREATY,  Canadian. 
See  Taui.'p  Legislation,  &c.  (United  States 
AND  Canada):  A.  D.  1854-1866., 

RECOLLECTS,  OR  RECOLLETS.— 

Tiiis  name  is  borne  by  n  brunch  of  the  Fnincis- 
cnn  order  of  friars,  to  indicate  that  the  aim  of 
tlicir  lives  is  the  recollection  of  God  and  the 
forgetfulness  of  worldly  things. 

RECONSTRUCTION :  President  Lin- 
coln's Louisiana  plan.  Sec  United  States 
OP  Am.  :  A.  I).  18B3-1804  (DECE.MUEn— July). 
....President  Johnson's  plan.  See  same, 
A.  D.  1865  (May— July). ....The  question  in 
Congress.  See  same :  A.  D.  1865-1866  (Decem- 
ber—June), 1886-1867  (OcTOBEU— March),  1867 

(Maucii) See,  also:  South  Carolina:  A.  D. 

1865-1876;  Tennessee:  A.  D.  1865-1806;  Loui- 
8I.VNA:  A.  D.  1865-1867. 

RECULVER,  Roman  origin  of.  See  Regul- 

BIUM. 

RED  CAP  OF  LIBERTY,  The.  See  Lib- 
erty Cap. 

RED  CROSS,  The.— "A  confederation  of 
relief  societies  in  different  countries,  acting  under 
the  Geneva  Convention,  carries  on  its  work 
under  the  sign  of  the  Red  Cross.  The  aim  of 
these  societies  is  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of 
wounded  soldiers  in  the  armies  in  campaign  on 
land  or  sea.  The  societies  had  their  rise  in  the 
conviction  of  certain  philanthropic  men,  that 
the  official  sanitary  service  in  wars  is  usually 
Insufficient,  and  that  the  charity  of  the  people, 
which  at  such  times  exhibits  itself  munificently, 
should  be  organized  for  the  best  possible  utiliza- 
tion. An  international  public  conference  was 
called  at  Geneva,  Switzerland,  iu  1863,  which, 
though  it  had  not  an  official  character,  brought 
together  representatives  from  a  number  of  Gov- 
ernments. At  this  conference  a  treaty  was  drawn 
up,  afterwards  remodeled  and  improved,  which 
twenty-five  Governments  have  signed.  The 
treaty  provides  for  the  neutrality  of  all  sanitary 
supplies,  ambulances,  surgeons,  nurses,  atten- 
dants, and  sick  or  wounded  men,  and  their  safe 
conduct,  when  they  bear  the  sign  of  the  organi- 
zation, viz :  the  Red  Cross.  Although  the  con- 
vention which  originated  the  organization  was 
necessarily  international,  the  relief  societies 
themselves  are  entirely  national  and  independent ; 
each  one  governing  itself  and  making  its  own 
laws  according  to  the  genius  of  its  nationality 
and  needs.  It  was  necessary  for  recognizance 
and  safety,  and  for  carrying  out  the  general  pro- 
visions of  the  treaty,  that  a  uniform  badge 
should  be  agreed  upon.  The  Red  Cross  was 
chosen  out  of  compliment  to  the  Swiss  Republic, 
where  the  first  convention  was  held,  and  in  which 
the  Central  Commission  has  its  headquarters. 
The  Swiss  colors  being  a  white  cross  on  a  red 
ground,  the  badge  chosen  was  these  colors  re- 
versed. There  are  no  '  members  of  the  Red 
Cross,'  but  only  members  of  societies  whose 
sign  it  is.  There  is  no  '  Order  of  the  Red 
Cross.'  The  relief  socictiesi.se,  each  according 
to  its  convenience,  whatever  methods  seem  best 
suited  to  prepare  in  times  of  peace  for  the  ueces- 
sitics  of  sanitary  service  in  times  of  war.  They 
gather  and  store  gifts  of  money  and  supplies; 
arrange  hospitals,  ambuhuices,  methods  of  trans- 
portation of  wounded  men,  bureaus  of  informa- 
tion, correspondence,  &c.  All  that  the  most  in- 
genious philanthropy  could  devise  and  execute 
has  been  attempted  iu  this  direction.    In  the 


Franco-Prussian  war  this  was  abundantly  tested. 
.  .  .  This  society  had  its  inception  in  the  mind 
of  !Monsieur  Henri  Dunant,  a  Swiss  gentleman, 
who  was  ably  seconded  in  his  views  by  Jlonsieur 
Gustave  Jloynier  and  Dr.  Louis  Appia,  of 
Geneva."— i/jo*.  of  the  lied  Cross  (Washington, 
1883). 

RED  FORTRESS,  The.  The  Alhambra. 
See  Spain:  A.  D.  1238-1373. 

RED  LAND,  The.     See  Vehmgericiits. 

RED  LEGS,    -^'(■e  .jAYHAWKEns. 

RED  RIVER  COMPANY  AND  SET- 
TLEMENT.—RIEL'S  REBELLION.  See 
Canada:  A.  D.  1869-1873. 

RED  RIVER  EXPEDITION.  See  United 
States  op  Am.:  A.  D.  1864  (JIabch— May: 
Louisiana). 

RED  ROBE,  Counsellors  of  the.  Sec 
Venice:  A.  D.  1033-1319. 

RED  TERROR,  The.— The  later  period  of 
the  Frencli  Reign  of  Terror,  when  the  guillotine 
was  busiest,  is  sometimes  so  called.  See  France: 
A.  D.  1704-1705  (July— April). 

REDAN,  Assaults  on  the  (1855).  See  Rus- 
sia: A.  D.  18.54-1856. 

REDEMPTIONERS.— "  Redemptioners,  or 
term  slaves,  as  they  were  sometimes  called,  con- 
stituted in  the  early  part  of  the  18th  century  a 
peculiar  feature  of  colonial  society.  They  were 
recruited  from  among  all  manner  of  people  in 
the  old  world,  and  through  this  channel  Eurcjie 
emptied  upon  America,  not  only  the  virtuous 
poor  and  oppressed  of  her  population,  but  the 
vagrants,  felons,  and  the  dregs  of  her  communi- 
ties. .  .  .  There weretwoklnusof redemptioners: 
'indented  servants,' who  had  bound  themselves 
to  their  masters  for  a  term  of  years  previous  to 
their  leaving  the  old  country;  and  'free-willers,' 
who,  being  without  money  and  desirous  of  emi- 
grating, agreed  with  the  captains  of  ships  to 
allow  themselves  and  their  families  to  be  sold  on 
arrival,  for  the  captain's  advantage,  and  thus 
repay  costs  of  passncj  rnd  other  expenses." — 
A.  D.  Mellick,  Jr.,  x/:a  Storn  of  an  Old  Farm, 
:h.  11. 

REDEMPTORISTS,  Tiie.— Tlie  members 
of  the  congregation  of  the  Most  Holy  Redeemer, 
founded  by  St.  Alphonsus  Maria  de  Liguori,  in 
1733,  are  commonly  known  as  Redemptorists. 
The  congregation  is  especially  devoted  to  apos- 
tolic work  among  neglected  classes  of  people. 
It  iias  monasteries  in  several  parts  of  Europe. 

REDONES,  The.  See  Veneti  of  Western 
Gaul. 

REDSTICKS,  The.— This  name  was  given 
to  the  hostile  Creek  Indians  of  Florida.  See 
Florida:  A.  D.  1816-1818. 

REDUCTIONS  IN  PARAGUAY,  The 
Jesuit.    See  Paraguay:  A.  D.  1608-1873. 

REEVE.    See  Gerefa ;  and  Margrave. 

REFERENDARIUS.     See  Chancellor. 

REFERENDUM  AND  INITIATIVE,The 
Svviss. — "A  popular  vote  under  the  name  Uefer- 
cndum  was  known  iu  tb-  valleys  of  GraubUnden 
and  Wallis  as  early  ::s  I'u^.  itjih  century.  Here 
existed  small  federntions  of  communities  who 
regulated  certain  matters  c'  general  concern  by 
means  of  assemblies  of  delegates  from  each  vil- 
lage. These  conventions  -vere  not  allowed  to 
decide  upon  any  important  measure  finally,  but 
must  refer  the  matter  to  the  various  constituen- 
cies. If  a  miijority  of  these  approved,  the  act 
might  be  passed  at  the  next  assembly.    This 
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primitivo  Rvstcm  lasted  till  the  Frenrh  invnsion 
of  ITltH.  ami  «as  anaiii  cstaljlislicd  in  Giaiililliidcn 
in  181.').  Tlic  AV(ird  Hi'ferendiini  was  also  tisud 
by  tlifi  old  federal  diets,  in  which  there  were 
likewise  iii>  e<)n)|)reliensive  powerr  of  legislation. 
If  not  already  instructed  the  de!  ti  es  must  vote 
'ad  referendum'  and  carry  iill  questions  to  the 
home  giivernment.  The  institution  as  now 
known  is  a  product  of  this  century.  It  origi- 
nated in  the  canton  of  St.  Oalleu  in  1880,  w.iero 
nt  the  time  the  constitution  was  undergoing  re- 
vision. As  a  compromise  between  the  party 
which  strove  for  jiure  democracy  and  that  desir- 
ing representative  government,  it  was  provided 
that  all  laws  should  be  submitted  to  popular 
vote  if  a  res])ectablc  number  of  voters  so  de- 
manded. Known  at  first  by  the  name  Veto,  this 
svstem  slowly  found  its  way  into  several  of  the 
derman-speaking  cantons,  so  that  soon  after  the 
adoption  of  the  federal  constitution  live  were 
(■rn])loying  the  optional  Referendum.  Other 
forms  of  popular  legislation  were  destined  to 
find  wider  acceptance,  but  at  present  [1891]  in 
eight  states,  including  three  of  the  Romance 
tongue,  laws  .nust  be  submitted  on  request.  .  .  . 
The  usual  limit  of  time  during  which  the  peti- 
tion must  be  signed  is  30  days.  These  requests 
are  directed  to  the  Executive  Council  of  the 
state,  and  that  body  is  obliged,  within  a  similar 
ju'riod  after  receiving  the  same,  to  appoint  a  day 
for  the  vote.  The  number  of  signers  required 
varies  from  500  in  the  little  canton  Zug  to  0,000 
in  St.  GftUen,  or  from  one-tenth  to  one-fifth  of 
all  the  voters.  Some  states  provide  that  in  con- 
nection with  the  vote  on  the  bill  as  a  whole,  an 
expression  may  be  taken  on  separate  points. 
Custom  varies  as  to  the  number  of  votes  required 
to  veto  a  law.  Some  fix  the  minimum  at  a  ma- 
jority of  those  taking  part  in  the  election,  and 
others  nt  a  majority  of  all  citizens,  whether  vot- 
ing or  not.  In  case  the  vote  is  against  the  bill, 
the  matter  is  referred  by  the  Executive  Council 
to  the  legislature.  This  body,  after  examining 
into  the  correctness  of  the  returns,  passes  a  reso- 
lution declaring  its  own  act  to  be  void.  Hy 
means  of  the  Initiative  or  Imperative  Petition, 
the  o:derof  legislation  just  described  is  reversed, 
since  the  impulse  to  make  law  is  received  from 
below  instead  of  above.  Tlie  method  of  proce- 
dure is  about  as  follows:  Those  who  are  inter- 
ested in  the  passage  of  a  new  law  prepare  either 
a  full  draft  of  such  a  bill  or  a  petition  contain- 
ing the  points  desired  to  be  co''ered,  with  the 
reasons  for  its  enactment,  and  then  bring  the 
matter  before  the  public  f  ir  the  purpose  of  ob- 
taining signatures.  Endorsement  may  be  given 
either  by  actually  signing  the  petition  or  by 
verbal  assent  to  it.  The  latter  form  of  consen't 
is  indicated  either  in  the  town  i..eetings  of  the 
communes,  or  by  appearing  before  the  official  in 
charge  of  the  petition  and  openly  asking  that  his 
vote  be  given  for  it.  If,  in  the  various  town 
meetings  of  the  canton  taken  together,  a  stated 
number  of  affirmative  votes  are  given  for  the 
petition,  the  effect  is  the  same  as  if  the  names  of 
voters  had  been  signed.  .  .  .  The  number  of 
names  required  is  about  the  same  in  proportion 
to  the  whole  body  of  voters  as  for  the  Optional 
Referendum.  The  req»ii8ite  number  of  signa- 
tures having  been  procured,  the  petition  is  car- 
ried to  the  legislature  of  the  canton.  This  body 
must  take  the  matter  into  consideration  within  a 
specified  t;me  (Solothurn,  two  months),  and  pre- 


pare a  completed  draft  in  accordance  with  tlio 
request.  It  may  also  at  the  same  time  present 
an  alternate  proposition  which  expresses  its  own 
ideas  of  the  matter,  so  that  voters  may  take 
their  choice.  In  any  case  the  legislature  gives 
an  opinion  on  the  project,  as  to  its  desirability 
or  propriety,  and  the  public  has  thus  a  report  of 
its  own  select  committee  for  guidance.  The  bill 
is  then  submitted  to  the  voters,  and  on  receiving 
the  assent  of  a  majority,  and  having  been  pro- 
mulgated by  the  executive  ruthority,  becomes  a 
law  of  the  land." — J.  M.  Vincent,  State  and  Fed- 
eral Gov't  in  Switzciiand.  ch.  13. — "Between 
1874  and  1886,  the  federal  legislature  passed  113 
laws  and  resolutions  which  were  cap  ible  of  be- 
ing submitted  to  the  referendum.  Of  these  only 
19  Were  subjected  to  the  popular  vote,  and  of 
these  last  13  were  rejected  and  6  adopted.  The 
strong  opposing  views,  which  are  held  in  Switz- 
erlanu  regarding  the  expediency  of  the  referen- 
dum, indicate  tliiit  this  is  one  of  the  features  of 
vho  government  which  is  open  to  future  discus- 
sion."— B.  ]\Io8es,  The  Federal  Gov't  of  Switzer- 
land, p.  119. — See,  also,  Switzehi.and:  A.  D. 
1848-1890. — "  A  plebiscite  is  a  mass  vote  of  the 
French  people  by  which  a  Revolutionary  or  Im- 
perial Executive  obi.dns  for  its  policy,  or  its 
r'rimes,  the  apparent  sanction  or  condonation  of 
France.  Frenchmen  are  asked  at  the  moment, 
and  in  the  form  most  convenient  to  the  statesmen 
or  conspirators  wUo  rule  in  Paris,  to  say  'Aye' 
or  '  No '  whether  they  will,  or  will  not,  accept  a 
given  Constitution  or  a  given  policy.  The 
crowd  of  voters  are  expected  to  reply  m  accor- 
dance to  the  wishes  or  the  orders  of  the  Execu- 
tive, and  the  expectation  always  lias  mot,  and  iin 
observer  may  confidently  predict  always  will 
meet,  with  fulfilment.  The  plebiscite  is  a  revolu- 
tionary, or  at  least  abnormal,  proceeding.  It  is 
not  preceded  by  debate.  The  form  and  nature 
of  the  question  to  be  submitted  to  the  nation  is 
chosen  and  settled  by  the  men  in  power  Rarely, 
indeed,  when  a  plebiscite  lias  been  taken,  has  the 
voting  itself  been  either  free  or  fair.  Taiue  has 
a  strange  tale  to  tell  of  the  methods  by  which  a 
Terrorist  faction,  when  all  but  crushed  by  gen- 
eral odium,  extorted  from  the  country  by  means 
of  the  plebiscite  a  sham  assent  to  the  prolonga- 
tion of  revolutionary  despotism.  The  credulity 
of  partisanship  can  nowadays  Iiardly  induce  even 
Imperialists  to  imagine  that  the  plebiscites  which 
sanctioned  the  establishment  of  the  Empire, 
which  declared  Louis  Napoleon  President  for 
life,  which  first  re-established  Imperialism,  and 
then  app-oved  more  or  less  Liberal  reforms,  fatal 
at  bottom  to  the  Imperial  system,  were  the  free, 
deliberate,  carefully  considered  votes  of  the 
French  nation  given  after  the  people  had  heard 
all  that  could  be  said  for  and  against  the  pro- 
posed innovation,  .  .  .  The  essential  character- 
istics, however,  the  lack  of  which  deprives  a 
French  plfibiscite  of  all  moral  significance,  are 
the  undoubted  properties  of  the  Swiss  Referen- 
dum. When  a  law  revising  the  Constitution  is 
placed  before  the  people  of  Switzerland,  every 
citizen  throughout  the  land  has  enjoyed  the  op- 
portunity of  learning  the  merits  and  demerits  of 
the  proposed  alteration.  The  subject  has  been 
'threshed  out,'  as  the  expression  goes,  in  Parlia- 
ment; the  scheme,  whatever  its  worth,  has  re- 
ceived the  deliberately  given  approval  of  the 
elected  Legislatuu;  it  comes  before  the  people 
with  as  inuch  authority  in  its  favour  as  a  Bill 
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■which  ia  Enghiml  hns  passed  thro\igli  both 
Houses." — A.  V.  Dicey,  The  liiferendum, 
(Contemporary  llenew,  April,  1890).  —  "A  judg- 
ment of  tliu  referendum  must  be  bused  on 
the  worliing  of  the  electorai  machinery,  on 
the  interest  sliown  by  tlie  voters,  and  on  the 
popular  discrimination  between  good  and  bad 
measures.  Tlie  process  of  invoking  and  voting 
on  a  rcfc^rendum  is  simple  and  easily  worked,  if 
not  used  too  often.  Altl-  lugh  tlie  Assembly  has, 
in  urgent  cases,  the  con  (tiiutional  right  to  set  a 
resolution  in  force  at  once,  it  always  allows  from 
three  to  eight  months'  delay  so  as  to  i)ermit  the 
opponents  of  a  measure  to  lodge  their  protests 
against  it.  Voluntary  committees  take  charge 
of  the  movement,  and,  if  a  laiv  is  uni)opular, 
little  difficulty  is  found  in  getting  together  the 
necessary  thirty  thousand  or  Ijfty  thousand  sig- 
natures. Only  thrice  has  the  effort  failed  when 
made.  When,  as  in  lP"-2,  the  signatures  run  up 
to  180,000,  the  labor  is  severe,  for  every  signa- 
ture is  examined  by  the  national  executive  to 
see  whether  it  is  attested  as  the  sign  manual  of  a 
voter;  sometimes,  in  an  interested  canton,  as 
many  as  70  per  cent,  of  the  voters  have  signed 
the  demand.  The  system  undoubtedly  leads  to 
public  discussion:  newspapers  criticise;  ad- 
dresses and  coimter  addresses  arc  issued;  can- 
tonal councils  publicly  advise  voters ;  and  of  late 
the  federal  Assembly  sends  out  manifestoes 
against  pending  initiatives.  The  federal  E.xecu- 
tive  Council  distributes  to  the  cantons  enough 
copies  of  the  proposed  measure,  so  that  one  may 
be  given  to  each  voter.  The  count  of  the  votes 
is  made  by  the  Executive  Council  as  a  returning- 
board.  Inasmuch  as  the  Swiss  are  unfamiliar 
with  election  frauds,  and  there  has  been  but  one 
very  close  vote  in  the  national  referenda,  the 
count  is  not  difficult,  but  there  are  always  irregu- 
larities, especially  where  more  than  one  question 
is  presented  to  the  voters  at  the  same  time. 
What  is  the  effect  of  the  popular  votes,  thus 
carried  out  ?  The  following  table,  based  on 
offlc'al  documents,  shows  the  results  for  the 
twenty  years,  1875-1894: 


(a.)  Constitutional  amendments  pro- 
poseil  by  the  Assembly  (referendum 
obligatory^ 

(b.)  Constitutional  amendments  pro- 
posed by  popular  initiative  (SO.OOO 
signatures) 

(c.)  Laws  passed  by  the  Assembly 
(referendum  demanded  by  .SCOOOJ . . 


•4 


*  One  measure  still  pending. 

Making  allowances  for  cases  where  more  than 
one  question  has  been  submitted  at  the  same 
time,  there  have  been  twenty-four  popular  votes 
in  twenty  years.  In  addition,  most  of  the  can- 
tons have  their  own  local  referenda ;  in  Zurich, 
for  example,  in  these  twenty  years,  more  than 
one  hundred  other  questions  have  been  placed 
before  the  sovereign  people.  These  numbers  are 
large  in  themselves,  but  surprising  in  proportion 
to  the  total  legislation.  Out  of  158  general  acts 
passed  by  the  federal  Assembly  from  1874  to 
1892,  27  were  subjected  to  the  referendum ;  that 
is,  alx)ut  one-sixth  are  reviewed  and  about  one- 
tenth  are  reversed.    Constitutional  amendments 


usually  get  through  sooner  or  later,  but  more 
than  two-thirds  of  the  statutes  attacked  are 
annulled.  To  apjily  the  system  on  such  a  scale 
in  any  State  of  our  Union  is  plainly  impossible ; 
thirty-ninefortieths  of  the  statute-book  must 
still  rest,  as  now,  on  the  character  of  the  legisla- 
tors. Nevertheless  it  may  be  worth  wl.  ile  to  ex- 
cise the  other  fortieth,  it  experience  sh(  ws  that 
the  people  are  more  interested  and  wiser  than 
their  representatives,  when  a  question  is  put 
plainly  and  simply  before  them.  I  must  own  to 
disappointment  over  the  use  made  by  the  Swiss 
of  their  ervied  opportunity.  On  the  twenty 
referenda  between  1879  and  1891  the  average 
vote  in  proportion  to  the  voters  was  but  58.5  per 
cent. ;  in  only  one  case  did  it  reach  07  per  cent. ; 
and  in  one  case  —  the  patent  law  of  1887  —  it  fell 
to  about  40  percent,  in  the  Confederation,  and  to 
9  per  cent,  in  Canton  Schwyz.  On  the  serious 
and  dangerous  question  of  recognizing  the  right 
to  emiiloyment,  this  present  year,  only  about  50 
per  cent,  participated.  In  Zurich  there  is  a  com- 
pulsory voting  law,  of  which  the  curious  result 
is  that  on  both  national  and  cantonal  n'fcrenda 
many  thousands  of  blank  ballots  are  cast.  The 
result  of  the  small  vote  is  that  laws,  duly  con- 
sidered by  the  national  legislature  and  passed  by 
considerable  majorities,  are  often  reversed  by  a 
minority  of  the  voters.  The  most  probable  rea- 
son for  this  apathy  is  that  there  are  too  many 
elections  —  in  some  cantons  as  many  as  fifteen  a 
year.  Whatever  the  cause,  Swiss  voters  are  less 
interested  in  referenda  than  Swiss  legislators  in 
flaming  bills.  .  .  .  '  I  am  a  friend  of  the  referen- 
dum,' says  an  eminent  member  of  the  Executive 
Council,  '  but  I  do  not  like  the  initiative. '  The 
experience  of  Switzerland  seems  to  show  four 
things:  that  the  Swiss  voters  are  not  deeply  in- 
terested in  the  referendum ;  that  the  referendum 
is  as  likely  to  kill  good  as  bad  measures;  that 
the  initiative  is  more  likely  to  suggest  bati  meas- 
ures than  good;  that  the  referendum  leads 
straight  to  the  initiative.  The  referendum  in 
the  United  Staifs  would  therefore  probably  be 
an  attempt  to  govern  great  communities  by  per- 
manent town  meeting." — Prof.  A.  B.  Hart,  V'ox 
Populi  in  Switzerland  (Natron.  Sept,  13,  1894). 

Also  IN:  A.  L.  Lowell,  T/ie  lieferenduin  in 
Switzerland  and  America  (Atlantic  Jfonthl;/, 
Apnl,  1894).— E.  P.  Oberholtzer,  T/ie  liiferen- 
dum in  America. 

REFORM,  Parliamentary.  See  England: 
A.  D.  1830;  1830-1832;  1805-1868,  and  1884-1885. 


REFORMATION:  Bohemia.  See  BonEMiA: 
A.  D.  1405-1415;  and  1410-1434,  and  after. 

England.  See  England:  A.  D.  1527-1534,  to 
1558-1588. 

France.  See  Papacy  :  A.  D.  1521-1535;  and 
Fuanck:  a.  D.  1532-1547,  and  after. 

Germany.  See  Papacy:  A.  D.  1516-1517, 
1517,  1517-1521,  1521-1522,  1522-1525,  1525- 
1529,  1.530-1531,  1537-1563;  also  Gekmany: 
A.  I).  1517-1523,  1530-1532,  1533-1546,  1546- 
1552,  1552-1561 ;  also  Palatinate  op  the 
Rhine:  A.  D.  1518-1572. 

Hungary.     See  IluNdAHY:  A.  D.  1526-1507. 

Ireland;  its  failure.  See  Ireland:  A.  D. 
1535-1.5.53. 

Netherlands.  See  Netherlands  :  A.  D. 
1531-1555,  and  after. 

Piedmont.  See  Savoy  and  Pibdmoi.t:  A.  D. 
1559-1580. 
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Scotland.  S<c  Scotland :  A.  D.  1547-1557; 
1557;  inrib-l.WO;  and  1561-1568, 

Sweden  »nd  Denmark.  See  Scandinavian 
Statks:  a.  J).  i;}97-1.537. 

Switzerland.  See  Papacy:  A.  D.  1519-1524; 
SwiTZKitl.ANi):  A.  I).  1528-15.31;  nml  Okneva: 
A.  I).  1504-15:15;    luid  1.5.%-1564. 

REFORMATION,  The  Counter.    Sri  P 

I'Acy:  A.  I).  15it4-1540;  1537-1563;  1555-1.  .. 

REGED.    See  Cumbuia. 

REGENSBURG.  See.  Uatishon  — under 
wliicli  immc  the  lowu  is  more  commonly  known 
to  Etitrlish  readers. 

REGENTS  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY, 
New  York.  See  EnucATioN,  Modkkn:  Ameu- 
ka;  a,  I).  1746-1787. 

REGICIDES  AT  NEW  HAVEN,  The. 
.SeeCoNNKCTlctiT:  A.  D.  1660-1664. 

REGILLUS,  Lake,  Battle  at.— In  the 
legeudiiry  history  of  the  Roman  liings  it  is  told 
that  tlu!  last  of  the  Tarquins  strove  long  to 
regain  his  throne,  with  tlie  help  of  the  Etrus- 
cans first,  afterwards  of  the  Latins,  and  that  the 
.I'lesllon  was  finally  settled  In  a  great  battle 
f.i  'gilt  with  the  latter,  near  the  Lake  Hegillus,  in 
which  tlio  llonians  were  helped  by  Castor  and 
Polhix,  in  person. — Livv,  llUtory,  II.  19. 

REGNI,  The.    See  ^  «ttain,  Celtic  Tribes. 

REGULATORS  OF  NORTH  CARO- 
LINA.   See  North  Carolina:  A.  D.  1766-1771. 

REGULBIUM.— One  of  the  fortified  Roman 
towns  in  Britain  on  tlie  Kentisli  coast, — modern 
Ueculver. — T.  Wright,  Celt,  lioman  and  Saxon, 
ch.  5.— See  England:  A.  D.  449-473. 

REGULUS,  and  the  Carthaginians.  Sec 
Punic  War,  The  First. 

REICHSTAG.    See  Diet,  the  Germanic. 

REIGN  OF  TERROR,  The.    See  Terror. 

REIS  EFFENDI.    See  Sublime  Porte. 

REMI,  The.     Sec  Belo^. 

REMO,  The.    See  American  ABORiorar.s: 

ANOKSI  ANS. 

REMONSTRANTS  AND  COUNTER- 
REMONSTRANTS.  See  Netherlands: 
A.  D.  1603-1619. 

REMOVAL  OF  THE  DEPOSITS.  See 
United  States  op  Am.  :  A.  D.  1833-1836. 

RENAISSANCE,  The.— "  The  word  Renais- 
snncx'  has  of  late  years  received  a  more  extended 
significance  than  tliat  which  is  implied  in  our 
English  equivalent — tlic  Revival  of  Learuia^. 
Wo  use  it  to  denote  the  whole  transition  from 
the  Sliddle  Ages  to  the  Modem  World;  and 
though  it  IS  possible  to  assign  certain  limits  to 
the  period  during  which  this  transition  took 
place,  we  cannot  fix  on  any  dates  so  positively 
as  to  soy  —  between  this  year  and  that  the  move- 
ment wa"?  accomplished.  To  do  so  would  be  like 
trying  t>  name  the  days  on  which  spring  in  any 
particular  reason  began  and  ended.  Yet  we 
speak  of  spring  as  different  from  winter  and  from 
summer.  .  .  .  By  the  term  Renaissance,  or  new 
birth,  is  indicated  a  natural  movement,  not  to  bo 
explained  by  this  or  that  characteristic,  but  to 
be  ae cepted  as  an  effort  of  humanity  for  which 
oflength  the  time  had  come,  and  in  the  onward 
progn'ss  of  which  we  still  participate.  The  his- 
tory of  the  lienaissanee  is  not  the  history  of  arts, 
or  of  sciences,  or  of  literature,  or  even  of  na- 
tions. It  is  the  history  of  the  attainment  of  self- 
conscious  freedom  by  the  human  spirit  mani- 
fested in  the  European  races.    It  is  no  mere  po- 


litical mutation,  no  new  fashion  of  art,  no  restor- 
ation of  classical  standards  of  taste.  The  arts 
and  the  inventions,  the  knowledge  and  the  books 
which  suddenly  became  vital  at  the  time  of  the 
Renaissance,  had  long  lain  neglected  on  the 
shores  of  the  Dead  Sea  whicli  we  call  the  Middle 
Ages.  It  was  not  their  discovery  which  caused 
the  Renaissance.  But  it  was  the  intellectuaL  "7 
energy,  the  spontaneous  outburst  of  intelligence, 
which  enabled  mankind  i',t  that  moment  to  make 
use  of  them.  The  force  then  generated  still  con- 
tinues, vital  and  expansive,  in  the  spirit  of  the 
modern  world.  .  .  .  The  reason  why  Italy  took 
the  lead  in  the  Renaissance  was,  that  Italy  pos- 
sessed a  language,  a  favourable  climate,  political 
freedom,  and  commercial  prosperity,  at  a  time 
when  other  nations  were  still  semi-barbarous. 
.  ,  ,  It  was  ,  ,  .  at  the  beginning  of  the  14th 
century,  when  Italy  had  lost  indeed  the  heroic 
spirit  which  we  admire  in  her  Communes  of  the 
13th,  but  had  'ii'  d  instead  ease,  wealth,  mag- 
nificence, anc'  ...1,  repose  which  springs  from 
long  prosperity,  that  the  new  age  at  last  began. 
.  ,  .  The  great  achievements  of  the  Renaissance 
were  the  discovery  of  the  world  and  the  discovery 
of  man.  Under  these  two  formula;  may  be  classi- 
fied all  the  phenomena  which  properly  belcnp  to 
this  period.  The  discovery  of  the  world  divides 
itself  into  two  branches — the  exploration  of  the 
globe,  and  the  sj'stematic  exploration  of  the  uni- 
verse which  is  in  fact  what  we  call  Science. 
Columbus  made  known  America  In  1492;  the 
Portuguese  rounded  the  Cape  in  1497 ;  Coperni- 
cus explained  the  solar  system  in  1507,  It  is  not 
necessary  to  odd  anything  to  this  plain  statement. 
.  .  ,  In  the  discovery  of  man  .  ,  ,  it  is  possible 
to  trace  a  twofold  process,  Man  in  his  temporal 
relations,  illustrated  by  Pagan  antiquity,  and 
man  in  his  spiritual  relations,  illustrated  by 
Biblical  antiquity :  these  are  the  two  regions,  at 
first  apparently  distinct,  afterwards  found  to  be 
interpenetrative,  which  the  critical  and  inquisi- 
tive genius  of  the  Renaissance  opened  for  inves- 
tigation. In  the  former  of  these  regions  we  find 
two  agencies  at  work,  art  and  scholarship.  .  .  . 
Through  the  instrumentality  of  art,  and  of  all 
the  ideas  whicli  art  introduced  into  daily  life, 
the  Renaissance  wrought  for  the  modern  world 
a  real  resurrection  of  the  body.  ...  It  was 
scholarship  which  revealed  to  men  the  'wealth  of 
their  own  minds,  the  dignity  of  human  thought, 
the  value  of  human  speculation,  the  importance 
of  human  life  regarded  as  a  thing  apart  from 
religious  rules  and  dogmas,  ,  ,  ,  The  Renais- 
sance opened  to  the  whole  reading  public  the 
treasure-houses  of  Greek  and  Latin  literature.  At 
the  same  time  the  Bible  in  its  original  tongues 
was  rediscovered.  Mines  of  Oriental  learning 
were  laid  bare  for  the  students  of  the  Jewish  and 
Arabic  traditions.  What  we  may  call  the  Aryan 
and  the  Semitic  revelations  were  for  the  first 
time  subjected  to  something  like  a  critical  com- 
parison. With  unerring  instinct  the  men  of  the 
lienaissanee  named  the  voluminous  subject-mat- 
ter of  scholiirship  'Littene  Humaniores,'  the 
more  human  literature,  the  literature  that  hu- 
manises [lience  the  term  Humanism],  ,  .  ,  Not 
only  did  scholorship  restore  the  classics  and  en- 
courage literary  criticism;  it  also  restored  the 
text  of  the  Bible,  and  encouraged  theological 
criticism.  In  the  wake  of  theological  freedom 
followed  a  free  philosophy,  no  longer  subject  to 
the  dogmas  of  the  Church.  ...  On  the  one  side 
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Descartes,  nnd  Bacon,  and  Spinoza,  and  Locke 
are  sons  of  the  Renaissance,  champions  of  new- 
found philosophical  freedom ;  on  tlie  other  side, 
Luther  is  a  son  of  tlie  Renaissance,  the  herald  of 
new-found  religious  freedom." — J.  A.  Symonds, 
Renainsance  in  Italy  :  Age  of  the  I)ei>j)ots,  c/i.  1. — 
"The  Renaissance,  so  far  as  painting  is  con- 
cerned, may  be  said  to  have  cidminated  between 
the  years  1470  and  1550.  These  dates,  it  must 
be  frankly  admitted,  are  arbitrary;  nor  is  there 
anything  more  unprofitable  than  the  attempt  to 
define  by  strict  chronology  the  moments  of  an 
intellectual  growth  so  complex,  so  unequally 
progressive,  and  so  varied  as  that  of  Italian  art. 
All  that  the  historian  can  hope  to  do,  is  to  strike 
a  mean  between  his  reckoning  of  years  and  his 
more  subtle  calculations  based  on  the  emergence 
of  decisive  genius  in  special  men.  An  instance 
of  such  compromise  is  afforded  by  Lionardo  da 
Vinci,  who  belongs,  as  far  as  dates  go,  to  the 
last  half  of  the  fifteenth  century,  but  who  must 
on  any  estimate  of  his  achievement,  be  classed 
with  Michael  Angelo  among  the  final  and 
supreme  masters  of  the  full  Keniiissance.  To 
violate  the  order  of  time,  with  a  view  to  what 
may  here  be  called  the  morphology  of  Italian 
art,  is,  in  his  case,  a  plain  duty.  Bearing  this  in 
mind,  it  is  still  possible  to  regard  the  eighty 
years  above  mentioned  as  a  period  no  longer  of 
promise  and  preparation  but  of  fidfilment  and 
accomplishment.  Furthermore,  the  thirty  years 
at  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century  may  be  taken 
as  one  epoch  in  this  climax  of  the  art,  while  the 
first  half  of  the  sixteenth  forms  a  second.  Within 
the  former  falls  tlie  best  work  of  Mantegna, 
Perugino,  P^ancia,  the  Bellini,  Signorelli,  Fra 
Bartolommeo.  To  the  latter  we  may  reckon 
Michael  Angelo,  Raphael,  Giorgione,  Correggio, 
Titian,  and  Andrea  del  Sarto.  Lionardo  da 
Vinci,  though  belonging  chronologically  to  the 
former  epoch,  ranks  first  among  the  ma^rs  of 
the  latter ;  and  to  this  also  may  be  given  Tinto- 
retto, though  his  life  extended  far  beyond  !t  to 
the  last  years  of  the  century." — The  same, 
Benaissatice  in  Italy:  Tlie  Pine  Arts,  ch.  4-6. — 
"  It  would  be  dilBcult  to  find  any  period  in  the 
history  of  modern  Europe  cq\ial'  in  importance 
with  that  distinguished  in  history  under  the 
name  of  the  Renaissance.  Standing  midway  be- 
tween the  decay  of  the  Middle  Ages  and  the 
growth  of  modern  institutions,  we  may  say  that 
it  was  already  dawning  in  the  days  of  Dante 
Alighieri,  in  whose  immortal  works  we  find  the 
synthesis  of  a  dying  age  and  the  announcement 
of  the  birth  of  a  new  era.  This  new  era  —  the 
Renaissance  —  began  v/ith  Petrarch  and  his 
learned  contemporaries,  and  ended  with  Martin 
•Luther  and  the  R'jformation,  which  event  not 
only  produced  signal  changes  in  the  history  of 
those  nations  whicli  remained  Catholic,  but  trans- 
ported beyond  the  Alps  the  centre  of  gravity  of 
European  culture. " —  P.  Villari,  NiccoU)  Maehia- 
neUi  andhis  Times,  «.  1,  ch.  1. — J.  Burckhardt, 
The  Gimlization  of  the  Period  of  the  Renaissance 
in  Italy. —  On  the  communication  of  tlie  move- 
ment of  the  Renaissance  to  France  and  Europe 
In  general,  as  a  notable  consequence  of  the  inva- 
sion of  Italy  by  Charles  VIII.,  see  Italy:  A.  D. 
1494-1496. — See,  also,  Italy:  14th  Century, 
and  15-16TH  Centubies;  Florence:  A.  D.  1469- 
1493 ;  Venice  :  16tii  Cent  jry  ;  France  :  A.  D. 
1493-1615,  and  16tu  Century;  Education: 
RsNAiseANCE;  England:  15-16th  Centuries. 


R^NE  (called  The  Good),  Duke  of  Anjou 
and  Lorraine  and  Count  of  Provence,  A.  I>. 
1434-14«0;  King  of  Naples,  A.  D.  1435-1442. 
8ecAN.i()u:  A.  D.  1206-1442. 

RENSSELAER,  Van.  See  Van  Rensse- 
laer. 

RENSSELAERWICK,  The  Patroou  col- 
ony and  manor  of.  See  New  Vouk:  A.  I). 
1621-1646 ;  also,  Livinoston  Manoh. 

REPARTIMIENTOS.—  E  N  C  O  M  I  E  N- 
DAS. —  Columbus,  as  governor  of  llispauiola 
(Ilayti),  made  an  arrangement  "by  which  tlio 
caciques  in  their  vicinity,  instead  of  paying 
tribute,  should  furnish  parties  of  their  subjects, 
free  Indians,  to  assist  the  colonists  in  the  culti- 
vation of  their  lands:  a  kind  of  feudal  service, 
which  was  the  origin  of  the  repartimientos,  or 
distributions  of  free  Indians  among  the  colonists, 
afterwards  generally  adopted,  and  shamefully 
abused,  throughout  the  Spanish  colonies;  a 
source  of  intolerable  hardships  and  oppressions 
to  the  unhappy  natives,  and  which  greatly  con- 
tributed to  exterminate  them  from  the  island  of 
Ilispaniola.  Columbus  considered  the  island  In 
the  light  of  a  conquered  country,  and  arrogated 
to  liimself  all  the  rights  of  a  conqueror,  in  the 
name  of  the  sovereigns  for  whom  he  fought." — 
W.  Irving,  Life  and  Voyages  of  Columbus,  bk.  12, 
eh.  4  {v.  2). — "The  words  ' repartimiento '  and 
'  encomienda '  are  often  used  indiscriminately  by 
Spanish  authors;  but,  speaking  accurately, 
'  repartimiento '  means  the  first  apportionment 
of  Indians, —  'encomienda'  the  apportionment  of 
any  SpaniardV  share  which  might  become 
'  vacant '  by  his  death  or  banishment. " — Sir  A. 
Helps,  Spanish  Conquest  in  Am.,  bk.  6,  eh.  2, 
foot-note  (».  1). — "'Repartimiento,'  a  distribu- 
tion; 'repartir,'  to  divide;  ' encomienda, '_  a 
charge,  a  cominandery ;  'encomendar,'  to  give 
in  charge;  'encomendero,'  he  who  holds  an 
encomienda.  In  Spain  an  encomienda,  as  here 
understood,  was  a  dignity  in  the  four  military 
orders,  endowed  with  a  rental,  and  held  by  cer- 
tain memljcrs  of  the  order.  It  was  acquired 
through  the  liberality  of  the  crown  as  a  reward 
for  services  in  the  wars  against  the  Moors.  The 
lands  taken  from  the  Infidels  were  divided  among 
Christian  commanders;  the  inhabitimts  of  those 
lands  were  crown  tenants,  and  life-rights  to  their 
services  were  given  these  commanders.  In  the 
legislation  of  the  Indies,  encomienda  was  the 
patronage  conferred  by  royal  favor  over  a  por- 
tion of  the  natives,  coupled  with  the  obligation 
to  teach  them  the  doctrines  of  the  Church,  and 
to  defend  their  nersons  and  property.  .  .  .  The 
system  begun  in  the  New  World  by  Columbus, 
Bobadilla,  and  Ovando  was  continued  by  Vasco 
Nuilez,  Pcdrarias,  Cortes,  and  Pi/.arro,  and 
finally  became  general."— H.  H.  Bancroft,  Hist, 
of  the  Pacific  States,  v.  1,  p.  262,  foot-note.— See, 
also.  Slavery,  Modern:  Of  the  Indians. 

REPEAL  OF  THE  UNION  OF  IRE- 
LAND WITH  GREAT  BRITAIN,  The 
Agitation  for.  See  Ireland:  A.  D.  1811-1829, 
1840-1841 ;  and  1841-1848. 

REPETUNDiE.    See  Calpubnian  Law. 

REPHAIM,  The.    See  Hoiutes,  The. 

REPRESENTATION  OF  THE  PEO- 
PLE ACT,  1884.  See  England:  A.  D.  1884- 
1885. 

REPRESENTATIVE  GOVERNMENT. 
— "This  [representative governmert]  is  the  great 
distinction  between  free  states  of  the  modem 
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type,  whctlipr  kingly  or  rcpiibllciin.  (iiid  the 
cltycoiiiiminwcaltlis  of  old  Orot'ce.  It  is  the 
great  politieal  invention  of  Teutonic  Europe,  tlie 
one  form  of  piililiciil  life  to  wliirli  neitlier  Tliu- 
eyilicIeH,  Aristdlle,  nor  I'olybios  ever  wiw  more 
liian  tlie  fiiinlcst  «p|)roaeli.  In  Greece  it  was 
liarilly  needed,  liut  in  Italy  a  representative  sys- 
tem woul<l  have  delivered'Home  from  the  fearful 
ehoiec  whieli  she  had  to  make  between  anarchy 
niid  despotism." — E.  A.  Freeman,  Hist,  of  Ftil- 
em'.  (Itir't,  eh.  2. — "Examples  of  m-arly  every 
form  of  government  arc  to  be  found  in  the  varied 
history  of  Greeee:  l)ut  nowhere  do  we  find  a  dis- 
tinct system  of  political  representation.  There 
is,  indeed,  a  passage  in  Aristotle  which  implies 
n  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  representation. 
]Ie  speaks  of  'a  moderate  olignrdiy,  in  which 
men  of  a  certain  census  elect  a  council  entrusted 
witli  the  delibcrativu  power,  but  bound  to 
c.vereise  tills  power  agreeably  to  established 
laws.'  Tliere  can  bo  no  better  definition  of 
representation  than  this;  but  it  appears  to  ex- 
press his  theoretical  conception  of  a  government, 
rather  than  to  describe  any  example  within  his 
own  experience.  Such  a  system  was  incompati- 
ble with  the  democratic  constitutions  of  tlic  city 
republics:  but  in  their  international  councils 
and  leagues,  wc  may  perceive  a  certain  resem- 
iilanee  to  it.  There  was  an  approach  to  repre- 
sentation in  the  Amphictyonic  Council,  and  in 
the  Achaian  League;  and  the  several  cities  of 
tlie  Lyeian  League  had  a  number  of  votes  in  the 
assembly,  proportioned  to  their  size  —  the  first 
example  of  the  kind  —  being  a  still  nearer  ap- 
proximation to  the  prin'iplesof  representation. 
But  it  was  reserved  for  later  ages  to  devise  the 
great  scheme  of  rep'  esentative  government, 
under  which  large  States  may  enjoy  as  much 
liberty  as  the  walled  cities  of  Greece,  aiid  in- 
dividual citizens  may  exercise  their  political 
rights  as  fully  as  the  Athenians,  without  the  dis- 
orders and  perils  of  pure  democracy." — SirT.  E. 
May,  Democracy  in  Jiurope,  v.  1,  ch.  3. — "The 
most  interesting,  and  on  the  whole  the  most  suc- 
cessful, experiments  in  popular  government,  are 
those  which  have  frankly  recognised  the  diffi- 
culty under  which  it  labours.  At  the  head  of 
these  we  must  place  the  virtually  Englidh  dis- 
covery of  governiii  at  by  Representation,  which 
caused  Parliamentary  institutions  to  be  pre- 
served in  these  islands  from  the  destruction 
■which  overtook  them  everywhere  else,  and  to 
devolve  as  an  inheritance  upon  the  United 
States." — Sir  H.  S.  Maine,  Popular  Oovernment, 
p.  93. — "To  find  the  real  origin  of  the  modern 
representative  system  we  must  turn  to  the  as- 
semblies of  the  second  grade  in  the  early  German 
states.  In  these  the  freemen  of  the  smaller 
locality  —  the  Hundred  or  Canton  —  came  to- 
gether in  a  public  meeting  which  possessed  no 
doubt  legislative  power  over  matters  purely 
local,  but  whoso  most  important  function  seems 
to  have  been  judicial  —  a  local  court,  presided 
over  by  a  chief  who  suggested  and  announced 
the  verdict,  which,  however,  derived  its  validity 
from  the  dei_ision  of  the  assembly,  or,  in  later 
times,  of  a  number  of  their  body  appointed  to 
act  for  the  whole.  Those  local  courts,  probably, 
as  has  been  suggested,  because  of  the  compara- 
tively restricted  character  of  the  powers  which 
they  possessed,  were  destined  to  a  long  life.  On 
the  continent  they  laste<l  until  the  very  end  of 
the  middle  ages,  when  they  were  generally  over- 


thrown by  the  Introduction  of  the  Roman  low, 
too  highly  scientific  for  their  simple  methods. 
In  England  they  lasted  until  they  furnished  the 
model,  and  probably  the  suggestion,  for  a  far 
more  important  institution  —  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, llow  many  grades  of  these  local  courts 
tliert  were  on  the  continent  below  the  national 
a.ssembly  is  a  matter  of  dispute.  In  England 
there  was  clearly  a  series  of  three.  The  lowest 
was  the  township  assembly,  concerned  only  with 
matters  of  very  slight  importance  and  surviving 
still  in  the  English  vestry  meeting  and  the  New 
England  town-meeting.  Above  this  was  the 
hundred's  court  formed  upon  a  disunctly  repre- 
sentative principle,  the  assembly  being  com- 
posed, together  with  certain  other  men,  of  four 
representatives  sent  from  each  township.  Then, 
third,  the  tribal  assembly  of  the  original  little 
settlement,  or,  the  small  kingdom  of  the  early- 
conquest,  seems  to  h:i/e  survived  when  this 
kingdom  was  swallowed  up  in  a  larger  one,  and 
to  have  originated  a  new  grade  in  tlie  hierarchy 
of  assemblies,  the  co\mty  assembly  or  shire  court. 
At  any  rate,  whatever  may  have  been  its  origin, 
and  whatever  may  be  the  final  decision  of  the 
vigorously  disputed  question,  whether  in  the 
Prankish  state  there  were  any  asstmblies  or 
courts  for  the  counties  distinct  from  the  courts 
of  the  hundreds,  it  is  certain  that  courts  of  this 
grade  came  into  existence  in  England  and  were 
of  the  utmost  importance  there.  In  them,  too, 
the  representative  principle  was  distinctly  ex- 
pressed, each  township  of  the  shire  beiug  repre- 
sented, as  in  the  hundred's  court,  by  four  chosen 
representatives.  These  courts,  also,  pass  essen- 
tially unchanged  through  the  English  feudal 
and  absolutist  period,  maintaining  local  self-gov- 
ernment and  preserving  more  of  the  primitive 
freedom  than  survived  elsewhere.  We  shall  see 
more  in  detail,  at  a  later  point,  how  the  repre- 
sentative principle  originating  in  them  is  trans- 
ferred to  the  national  legislature,  creating  our 
n.odem  national  representative  system  —  the 
most  important  single  contribution  to  the  ma- 
chinery of  government  made  in  historic  times, 
with  the  possible  exception  of  federal  govern- 
ment."— G.  B.  Adams,  CimlitaHon  during  the 
Middle  Ages,  eh.  5. —  For  an  account  of  the  rise 
and  development  jf  the  representative  system  in 
the  English  Parliament,  see  Parliament,  The 
Enousii. 
REPRESENTATIVES,   House   of.      See 

CONOUESS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


REPUBLICAN  PARTY  OF  THE  UNI- 
TED STATES,  The  earlier.  See  United 
States  of  Am.:  A.  D.  1789-1792;  1798;  and 
1825-1828. 

The  later.  See  United  States  of  Am.  :  A.  D. 
1854-1855. 

Liberal  aqd  Radical  wings.  Sec  United 
States  of  Am.  :  A.  D.  1872. 

REPUBLICANS,  Independent.  See  Uni 
ted  Statf-s  op  Am.  :  A.  D.  1884. 

RESACA,  Battle  of.    See  United  States 

OP  Am.  :  A.D.  1864  (May:  Georqia) Hood's 

attack  on.  See  United  States  op  Am.  ;  A.  D. 
1864  (September— OcTOBEn :  Geouoia). 

RESACA  DE  LA  PALMA,  Battle  of.  See 
Mexico:  A.  D.  1846-1847. 

RESAINA,  Battle  of. -A  battle,  fought  A.D. 
341,  in  which  Sapor  I.  the  Persian  king,  was 
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defeated  by  the  Romau  emperor  Qordiun,  in  Mes- 
opotamia.— G.  Rawlinson,  Seventh  Oreat  Oriental 
Moiuirchii,  eh.  4. 

RESCH-GLUTHA,  TJie.— The  "Prlnco  of 
tlie  Ciiptivity."     See  Ji;w8:  A.  I).  200-400. 

RESCISSORY,  Act.— See  Scotland:  A.D. 
lon()-it)8(t, 

RESCRIPTS,  Roman  Imperial.    Sec  Con- 

PU8  JUIIIS  C'lVIMB. 

RESEN.    See  Roteni.tj,  The. 

RESIDENCIA.— "liesiilunciu  was  the  ex- 
amination or  account  talien  of  the  ollicial  acts  of 
an  executive  or  judicial  olHcci'  [SpauiHh]  during 
the  term  ot'liis  residence  within  the  province  of 
his  jurisdiction,  and  while  iu  the  exercise  of  the 
functions  of  lii:  ollice.  .  .  .  While  an  ollicial 
was  luidergoing  his  rcsidencia  it  was  equivalent 
to  his  being  under  arrest,  as  ho  could  neither  ex- 
ercise olBce  nor,  except  iu  certain  cases  specified, 
leave  the  place." — H.  II.  Bancroft,  Ilint.  of  the 
Pacific  States,  v.  1,  p.  2.50,  foot-note. 

Ar.so  IN:  P.  AV.  Blackmar,  Spanish  Imtitii- 
tiona  of  the  Sotithircat,  ]).  09. 

RESIDENT  AT  EASTERN  COURTS, 
The  English.     See  Indi.v.  A.  D.  1877. 

RESTITUTION,  The  Edict  of.  See  Geh- 
many:  A.  D.  1037-1029. 

RETENNU,  The.    See  Rotennu,  The. 

RETHEL,  Battle  of  (1650).  See  Fuance: 
A.  1).  1050-1051. 

RETREAT  OF  THE  TEN  THOUSAND, 
The.     See  Peusia:  B.  C.  401-400. 

RETZ,  Cardinal  De,  and  the  Fronde.  Sec 
Fkance:  a.  I).  1649,  to  1651-1653. 

REUDIGNI,  The.    See  Aviones. 

REUIL,  Peace  of.    See  Fuance:  A.  D.  1649. 

REVERE,  Paul,  The  ride  of.  See  United 
States  op  Am.  :  A.  D.  1775  (Ai'uil). 

REVIVAL  OF  LEARNING.  See  Re- 
naissance. 

♦ 

REVOLUTION,  The  American.  See 
United  States  of  Am.  :  A.  D.  1765,  and  after. 

The  English,  of  1688.  Sec  England:  A.  D. 
1688. 

The  French,  of  1789.  See  France:  A.  D. 
1787-1789,  and  after. 

The  French,  of  1830.  See  Piunce:  A.  D. 
1815-1830. 

The  French,  of  1S48.  See  Prancb:  A.  D. 
1841-1848,  and  1848. 

REVOLUTION,  The  Year  of.  See  Europe 
(v.  3,  pp.  1098-1099);  Italy:  A.  D.  1848-1849; 
Germany:  A.  D.  1848  (March),  to  1848-1850; 
Austria:  A.  D.  1848,  to  1848-1850;  Hungary: 
A.  D.  1847-1849;  France:  A.  D.  1841-1848, 
and  1848. 

REVOLUTIONARY  TRIBUNAL,  The. 
See  France:  A.  D.  1793  (February — April). 

REYDANIYA,  Battle  of  (1517).  See 
Turks:  A.  D.  1481-1520. 

REYNOSA,  Battle  of.  See  Spain:  A.  D. 
1808  (September — December). 


RHiETIA.  — Rhaetians,  Vindelicians,   etc. 

— "  Tlie  Alps  from  the  Simplon  pass  to  the 
sources  of  the  Drave  were  occupied  by  the 
Rhffitians.  Beyond  the  Inn  and  the  Lake  of 
Constance,  the  plain  which  slopes  gently  to- 
wards the  Danube  was  known  by  the  name  of 
Vindelicia.  Styria,  the  Karamergut  of  Salz- 
burg,  and  the  southern  half  of  the  Austrian 


Archduchy,  belonged  to  the  tribca  of  Norlcum, 
while  the  passes  between  that  country  and  Italy 
were  held  by  the  Carnians."  The  Roman  con- 
quest of  this  Aliiinu  region  was  elTeeted  in  the 
years  10  and  15  IJ.  C.  by  the  two  stepsons  of  the 
Emperor  Augustus,  Tiberius  and  Drusus.  Iu 
addition  to  the  people  mentioned  above,  the 
Camuni,  the  Vennones,  the  Breni.i  and  the 
Genauni  were  crushed.  "  The  free  tribes  of  the 
eastern  Alps  appear  then  for  the  first  time  in 
history,  only  to  disappear  again  for  a  thousand 
years." — C.  Merivale,  Jlixt.  of  the  Itunuins,  ch,  35. 
— See,  also,  Tyrol. 

Settlement  of  the  Alemanni  in.    See  Ale- 
manni:  a.  D.  4U0-.5O4. 


RHAGES.     See  Raoa. 

RHEGIUM,  Siege  of  (B.  C.387).— Rhegium, 
an  important  Greek  city,  in  the  extreme  south  of 
Italy,  on  the  strait  which  separates  the  penin- 
sula from  Sicily,  incurred  the  hostility  of  the 
tyrant  of  Syracuse,  the  elder  Diouysius,  by 
scornfully  refusing  him  a  bride  whom  he  so- 
licited. The  savage-tempered  despot  made  sev- 
eral attempts  without  success  to  surprise  the 
town,  and  flr.iUy  laid  siege  to  it  with  a  powerful 
army  and  fleet.  The  inhabitants  resisted  des- 
jierately  for  eleven  months,  at  the  end  of  which 
time  (B.  C.  387)  they  were  starved  into  surrender. 
"  Dionysius,  on  entering  Rhegium,  found  heaps 
of  unburicd  corpses,  besides  6,000  citizens  in  the 
last  stage  of  emaciation.  All  these  captives 
were  sent  to  Syracuse,  where  those  who  could 
provide  a  niina  (about  £3. 17s.)  were  allowed  to 
ransom  themselves,  while  the  rest  were  sold  as 
slaves.  After  such  a  period  of  suffering,  the 
number  of  those  who  retained  the  means  of  ran- 
som was  probably  very  small." — G.  Grote,  Hist, 
of  Greece,  pt.  2,  ch.  83. 

RHEIMS:  Origin  of  the  name.     See  Belo.«. 

A.  D.  1429.— The  crowning  of  Charles  VII. 
See  France:  A.  D.  1439-1431. 

A.  D.  1814.— Capture  by  the  Allies  and  re- 
covery by  Napoleon.  See  France:  A.  D.  1814 
(J  AN  u  AR  Y — March). 

RHEINFELDEN,  Siege  and  Battle  of 
(1638).    See  Germany:  A.  D.  1634-1639. 

RHETRiE.  See  Sparta:  The  Constitu- 
tion, &c. 

RHINE,  The  Circle  of  the.  See  Germany: 
A.  D.  1493-1519. 

RHINE,  The  Confederation  of  the.  See 
Germany:  A.  D.  1805-1806;  1806  (January- 
August);  1813  (October— December);  and 
France:  A.  D.  1814  (January— March). 

RHINE,  Roman  passage  of  the.    See  Usi- 

PETES  AND  TeNCTHERI. 

RHINE  LEAGUE,  "e.- The  Rhine 
League  was  one  of  several  Bunds,  or  confedera- 
tions formed  among  the  German  trading  towns 
iu  the  middle  ages,  for  the  common  protection  of 
their  commerce.  It  comprised  the  towns  of 
southwest  Germany  and  the  Lower  Rhine  prov- 
inces. Prominent  among  its  members  were  Co- 
logne, Wessel  and  Munster.  Cologne,  already  a 
large  and  flourishing  city,  the  chief  market  of  the 
trade  of  the  Rhine  lands,  was  a  member,  likewise, 
of  the  Hanseatic  League  (see  Ha:<8A  Towns). — J. 
Yeats,  Growth  and  Vicissitudes  of  Commerce,  p. 
158. — See,  also.  Cities,  Imperial  and  Free,  of 
Germany;  and  Federal  Government. 
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The  aborig^inal  inhabitmntt.    Sec  Ambkican 

AllOlltdlNKK:       AUIII.NlifiAN  KaMII.V. 

A.  D.  1631-1636.— Roger  Williams  in  Mas- 
tachusettf .  —  His  offenses  against  Boston 
Puritanism. — His  banishment.— On  the  5th  of 
Kchrimry,  lOJil.  "tht'Hhip  Lyon  iirrivcd  at  Nftn- 
tuHkct.  with  twenty  pii.sseiigers  iiml  a  large  store 
of  provisions.  Her  nrrlvnl  was  most  timely,  for 
the  [MiissiiehuHettsJ  colonists  were  reduced  to  the 
Inst  exigencies  of  fiiiniue.  Miiny  hud  nlrcudy 
died  of  wimt,  and  many  more  were  rescued  from 
imminent  peril  by  this  providential  occurrence. 
A  imblle  fast  had  been  appointed  for  the  day 
succeeding  that  ou  which  the  ship  reached  Bos- 
ton. It  was  changed  to  a  genend  thanksgiving. 
There  was  another  incident  connected  with  the 
arrival  of  this  ship,  which  made  It  an  era,  not 
oidy  in  the  ulTairs  of  Alassachusetts,  but  In  the 
history  of  America.  She  brought  to  the  shores 
of  New  England  the  founder  of  a  new  State,  the 
exjionent  of  a  new  philosophy,  the  inttlJect  that 
was  to  harmonize  religious  ditlerences,  and  soothe 
the  asperities  of  vhe  New  World ;  a  man  whoso 
clearness  of  mind  c  \abled  him  to  deduce,  from 
the  mass  of  crude  speculations  which  abounded 
In  the  nth  century,  a  proposition  30  comprehen- 
sive, that  ills  (llltlcult  to  say  whether  Its  applica- 
tion has  prmiuced  the  most  beneficial  result  upon 
religion,  or  morals,  or  politics.  This  man  was 
Roger  Williams,  then  about  thirty-two  years  of 
age.  He  was  a  scholar,  well  versed  In  the  an- 
cient and  some  of  the  modern  tongues,  an  earnest 
incpdrer  after  truth,  and  an  ardent  friend  of 
popular  liberty  as  well  for  the  mind  as  for  the 


body.     As  a  '  g(Hily  minister,'  he  was  welcomed 

to  the  society  of  the  "     ' 

the  church  In  Salem  to  supply  the  place  of  the 


:  Puritans,  and  soon  invited  by 


lamented  Higginson,  as  an  assistant  to  their 
imstor  Samuel  Skelton.  The  invitation  was  ac- 
cepted, but  the  term  of  his  ministry  was  destined 
to  be  brief.  The  authorities  at  lioaton  remon- 
strated with  those  at  Salem  against  the  recep- 
tion of  Williams.  The  Court  at  its  next  session 
addressed  a  letter  to  Mr.  Eudicott  to  this  effect : 
'  That  whereas  Jlr.  Williams  had  refused  to  join 
with  the  congregation  at  Boston,  because  they 
would  not  make  a  public  declaration  of  their  re- 
pentance for  having  communion  with  the 
churches  of  England,  while  they  lived  there; 
and,  besides,  had  declared  his  opinion  that  the 
magistrate  might  not  puui&h  the  breach  of  the 
Sabbath,  nor  any  other  ofl?nce,  as  It  wos  a 
breach  of  the  first  table;  therefore  they  marvelled 
that  they  would  choose  him  without  advising 
with  the  council,  and  withal  desiring  him,  that 
they  would  forbear  to  proceed  till  they  had  con- 
ferred about  it.'  This  attempt  of  the  magis- 
trates of  Boston  to  control  the  election  of  a 
church  ottlcer  at  Salem,  met  with  the  rebuke  it 
so  richly  merited.  The  people  were  not  ignorant 
of  the  hostility  their  invitation  had  excited ;  yet 
on  the  very  day  the  remonstrance  was  written, 
they  settled  Williams  as  their  minister.  The 
ostensible  reasons  for  this  hostility  are  set  forth 
in  the  letter  above  citeti.  That  they  were  to  a 
great  extent  the  real  ones  cannot  be  questioned. 
The  ecclesiastical  polity  of  the  Puntuns  sanc- 
tioned this  interference.  Their  church  platform 
approved  it.  Positive  statute  would  seem  to  re- 
quire it.  Nevertheless,  we  cannot  but  think 
that,  underlying  all  this,  there  wos  a  secret  stim- 


ulus of  ambition  on  the  part  of  the  Boston  Court 
to  strengthen  Its  authority  over  the  prosperous 
and,  In  some  respects,  rival  colony  of  Salem. 
...  As  a  political  measure  this  interference 
failed  of  Its  object.  The  people  resented  so 
great  a  stretch  of  authority,  and  the  church  dls- 
rcgariled  the  remonstrance.  .  .  .  What  could 
not  as  yet  be  accomplished  by  direct  interven- 
tion of  the  Court  was  effected  in  a  surer  manner. 
The  fearlessness  of  Williams  In  denouncing  the 
errors  of  the  times,  and  especially  the  doctrmo  of 
the  magistrate's  power  In  religion,  ga;'e  rise  to  a 
system  of  persecution  wldch,  before  the  close  of 
the  sunuiier,  obliged  him  to  seek  refuge  beyond 
the  jurisdiction  of  Massachusetts  In  the  more 
lilHiral  colony  of  the  Pilgrims.  At  Plymouth  ho 
was  well  accepted  as  an  assistant  In  the  ministry 
to  Mr.  Ralph  Smith,  then  pastor  of  the  church 
there.'  The  principal  men  of  the  colony  treated 
him  with  marked  attention.  .  .  .  The  opportun- 
ities there  presented  for  cultivatmg  an  intimate 
ac((uaiutance  with  the  chief  Sacliems  of  the 
neighboring  tribes  were  well  Improved,  and  ex- 
erted an  Important  Influence,  not  only  in  creating 
the  State  of  which  he  was  to  be  the  founder,  but 
also  in  protecting  all  New  England  amid  the 
horrors  of  savage  warfare.  Ousamequin,  or 
Slassosoit,  as  he  Is  usually  called,  was  the  Sacliem 
of  the  Wampanoags,  called  also  the  Pokanoket 
tribe,  inhabiting  the  Plymouth  territory.  His 
scat  was  at  Mount  Hope,  in  what  is  now  the 
town  of  Bristol,  R  I.  With  this  chief,  the  early 
and  steadfast  friend  of  the  English,  Williams 
established  a  friendship  which  proved  of  the 
greatest  service  at  the  time  of  his  exile." — S.  G. 
Arnold,  History  of  the  State  of  liluxle  Island  and 
Providence  Plantations,  v.  1,  ch.  1. — Williams 
"remained  at  Plymouth,  teaching  in  the  church, 
but  supporting  himself  by  man\ial  labor, 
nearly  two  years.  His  ministry  was  popular  in 
the  main  and  his  person  universally  liked. 
Finally,  however,  he  advanced  some  opinions 
which  did  not  suit  the  steady-going  Plymouth 
elders,  and  therefore,  departing  '  something  ab- 
ruptly,' he  returned  to  Salem.  There  he  acted 
as  assistant  to  Mr.  Skelton,  the  oged  pastor  of 
the  church,  and  when  Mr.  Skelton  died,  less  than 
a  year  later,  became  his  successor.  At  Salem  ho 
was  again  under  the  surveillance  of  the  rulers 
and  elders  of  the  Bay,  and  they  were  swift  to 
make  him  sensible  of  it.  He  had  written  in  Pljr- 
niouth,  for  the  Plymouth  Governor  and  Council 
a  treatise  on  the  Massachusetts  Patent,  in  which 
he  hod  maintained  his  doctrine  that  the  King 
could  not  give  the  settlers  a  right  to  take  away 
from  the  natives  their  land  without  paying  them 
for  it.  He  was  not  a  lawyer  but  an  ethical 
teacher,  and  it  was  doubtless  as  such  that  he 
maintained  this  opinion.  In  our  day  its  ethical 
correctness  is  not  disputed.  It  has  always  been 
good  Rhode  Island  doctrine.  He  also  criticised  the 
patent  because  in  it  King  James  claimed  to  be  the 
first  Christian  prince  who  discovered  New  Eng- 
land,and  because  he  called  Europe  Christendom  or 
the  Christian  World.  Williams  did  not  scruple 
to  denounce  these  formal  fictions  in  downright 
Saxon  as  lies.  He  does  not  appear  to  have  been, 
at  any  period  of  his  life,  a  paragon  of  conven- 
tional propriety.  A  rumor  of  the  treatise  got 
abroad,  though  it  remained  unpublished.  The 
patent  happened  to  be  a  aansitive  point  with  the 
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inaffl8trnt«8.  It  had  been  granted  in  England  to 
an  English  trading  company,  and  its  transfer  tu 
Massachusetts  was  an  act  uf  (luestionablo  legality. 
Moreover  it  was  exceedingly  doubtful  wnether 
the  rulers,  in  exercising  the  extensive  civil  juris- 
diction which  they  claimed  under  it,  did  not  ex- 
ceed their  authority.  Tliey  were  apprehensive 
of  proceedings  to  forfeit  it,  and  therefore  were 
easily  alarmed  at  any  turning  of  attention  to  it. 
When  they  heard  of  the  treatise  they  sent  for  it, 
and,  having  got  it,  summoned  the  author  '  to  bo 
censured.'  IIo  appeared  in  an  unexpectedly 
placable  mood,  and  not  only  satisflcd  their  minds 
in  regard  to  some  of  its  obscurer  passages,  but 
olTered  it,  since  it  had  served  its  purpose,  to  be 
burnt.  The  magistrates,  propitiated  by  his  com- 
plaisance, appeared  to  have  accepted  the  oiler  as 
equivalent  to  a  promise  of  silence,  though  it  is 
Impossible  that  he  the  uncompromising  cham- 
pion of  aborlginu'  rights,  can  ever  have  meant  to 
give,  or  even  appear  to  give,  such  a  promise. 
Accordingly  wiieu  they  heard  soon  afterwards 
that  ho  was  discussing  the  patent  they  wevo 
deepiv  incensed,  thougli  it  was  doubtless  the 
popular  curiosity  excited  by  their  own  indiscreet 
action  wliich  elicited  the  discussion.  Their  anger 
■was  aggravated  by  another  doctrine  then  put 
forth  by  1dm,  namely,  that  an  oath  ought  not  to 
be  tendered  to  an  luiregenerate,  or,  as  we  sliould 
say,  an  uureiigious  man,  because  an  oath  is  an 
act  of  worship,  and  cannot  be  taken  by  such  v 
man  witliout  profanation.  ...  He  also  taught 
that  an  oath  being  an  act  of  worship,  could  not 
properly  be  exacted  from  any  one  against  his 
will,  and  that  even  Christians  ought  not  to  dese- 
crate it  by  taking  it  for  trivial  causes.  .  .  .  The 
magistrates  again  instituted  proceedings  against 
him,  at  first  subjecting  him  to  the  ordeal  of  cleri- 
cal visitation,  then  formally  summoning  lilm  to 
answer  for  himself  before  the  General  Court.  At 
tlie  same  time  the  Salem  church  was  arraigned 
for  contempt  in  choosing  him  as  pastor  while  ho 
was  imder  question.  The  court,  however,  did 
not  proceed  to  judgment,  but  allowed  them  both 
furtlier  time  for  repentance.  It  so  happened 
that  the  inhabitants  of  Salem  had  a  petition  be- 
fore the  court  for  'some  land  at  Marblehead 
Neck,  which  they  did  challenge  as  belonging  to 
their  town. '  The  court,  when  the  petition  came 
up,  refused  to  grant  it  until  the  Salem  church 
should  give  satisfaction  for  its  contempt,  thus 
virtually  alflrraing  that  the  petitioners  had  no 
claim  to  justice  even,  so  long  as  they  adhered  to 
their  recusant  pastor.  Williams  was  naturally 
indignant.  He  induced  his  church  — '  enchanted 
his  church,'  says  Cotton  Mather  —  to  send  letters 
to  the  sister  churches,  appealing  to  them  to  ad- 
monish the  magistrates  and  deputies  of  their 
'heinous  sin.'  He  wrote  the  letters  himself. 
His  Massachusetts  contemporaries  say  he  was 
'  unlamblikc.'  Undoubtedly  they  heard  no  gentle 
bleating  in  those  letters,  but  rather  the  reverber- 
ating roar  of  tho  lion  chafing  in  his  rage.  The 
churches  repelled  the  appeal;  and  then  turning 
to  the  Salem  church,  besieged  it  only  the  more 
assiduously,  laboring  with  It,  nine  with  one,  to 
alienate  it  from  its  pastor.  What  could  the  one 
church  do, —  with  the  magistracy  against  it,  tho 
clergy  against  it,  the  churches  and  the  people 
against  it,  muttering  their  vague  anathemas,  and 
Salem  town  suffering  unjustly  on  its  account, — 
what  could  it  do  but  yield  ?  It  yielded  virtually 
if  not  yet  in  form;  and  Williams  stood  forth 


alone  in  his  opposition  to  the  united  power  of 
Church  and  State.  .  .  .  Tho  fateful  court  day 
came  at  last.  The  court  assembles,  inagistrateit 
and  deputies,  with  tho  clergy  to  advise  them. 
Williams  appears,  not  to  be  tried,  but  to  bo  sen- 
tenced unless  he  will  retract.  He  realllrms  his 
opinions.  Mr.  Hooker,  a  famous  clerical  dialecti- 
cian, is  chosen  to  dispute  with  him,  and  tho 
solenuj  mockery  of  confutation  begins.  .  .  .  Hour 
after  hour,  he  argues  unsubdued,  till  tho  sun  sinks 
low  and  the  weary  court  adjourns.  On  the  mor- 
row [Friday,  October  9,  1035],  still  per.dsting  in 
his  glorious  'contumacy,'  he  is  sentenced,  tho 
energy  all  save  ono  advising,  to  be  banished,  or, 
to  adopt  the  apologetic  but  felicitous  euphemism 
of  his  great  adversary,  John  Cotton,  'enlarged' 
out  of  Massachusetts.  He  was  allowed  at  first 
six  weeks,  afterwards  until  spring,  to  depart. 
Hut  in  January  tho  magistrates  having  heard 
that  he  was  drawing  others  to  his  opinion,  and 
that  his  purpose  was  to  erect  a  plantation  about 
Narragansett  Ray,  'from  whence  the  infection 
would  easily  spread,'  concluded  to  send  liim  by 
ship,  then  ready,  to  England  [see  Mahhachu- 
BKTTs:  A.  D.  1636].  Tho  story  is  familiar  how 
Williams,  advised  of  their  intent,  battled  it  by 
plunging  into  the  wildckncss,  where,  after  being 
'so/oly  tost  for  one  fourteen  weeks,  in  a  bitter 
winter  season,  not  knowing  what  bread  or  bed 
did  mean,'  ho  settled  with  tho  opening  spring, 
on  the  east  bank  of  the  Seekonk,  and  there  built 
and  planted." — T.  Durfee,  Jlistorical  Diseonrse  : 
Tioo  hundred  and  fiftieth  Annirermry  of  the  Set- 
tlement of  Providence,  1886. — "Tho  course  pur- 
sued towards  Roger  Williams  was  not  excep- 
tional. What  was  done  to  him  had  been  done  in 
repeated  instances  before.  Within  the  first  year 
of  its  settlement  tho  colony  had  passed  sentence 
of  exclusion  from  its  territory  upon  no  less  than 
fourteen  persons.  It  was  the  ordinary  metliod 
by  which  a  corporate  body  would  deal  with  those 
whoso  presence  no  longer  seemed  desirable.  Con- 
ceiving themselves  to  be  by  patent  the  exclusive 
possessors  of  the  soil, —  soil  which  they  had 
purchased  for  the  accorcplisliment  of  their 
personal  and  private  ends, — the  colonists  never 
doubted  their  competency  to  fix  tho  terms 
on  which  others  should  be  allowed  to  share  in 
their  undertaking.  .  .  .  Wliilo  there  is  some  dis- 
crepancy in  the  contemporary  accounts  of  this 
transaction,  thoro  is  entire  agreement  on  ono 
point,  that  the  assertion  by  Roger  Williams  of 
the  doctrine,  of  '  soul-liberty '  was  not  tho  head 
and  front  of  his  offending.  Whatever  was  meant 
by  tho  vague  charge  in  the  final  sentence  that  he 
had  'broached  and  divulged  new  and  danger- 
ous opinions,  against  the  authority  of  magis- 
trates, '  it  did  not  mean  that  ho  had  made  em- 
phatic the  broad  doct.nne  of  the  entire  separa- 
tion of  church  pad  aiate.  We  have  his  own 
testimony  on  th:s  point.  In  several  allusions  to 
tho  subject  in  his  later  writings, —  and  it  can 
hardly  be  supposed  that  in  a  matter  which  he 
felt  so  sorely  liis  memory  would  have  betrayed 
him, —  he  never  assigns  to  liia  opinion  respecting 
the  power  of  the  civil  magistrate  more  than  a 
secondary  place.  He  repeatedly  affirms  that  the 
chief  causes  of  his  banishment  were  his  extreme 
views  regarding  separation,  and  his  denouncing 
of  tho  patent.  Had  he  been  himself  conscious  or 
having  incurred  the  hostility  of  the  Massachu- 
setts colony  for  asserting  the  great  principle  with 
which  he  was  afterwards  identified,  he  would 
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surely  liiivc  laid  BtroM  upon  it.  ...  It  is  ..  . 
clfiir  Unit  in  the  loii^  controvtrsy  it  litxl  become 
covered  iii>  by  (ithcr  ituiiieH,  luui  tliiit  liis  oppo- 
neiitH,  at  IciiHt,  did  not  re^^iiril  it  im  ids  nioHt 
diiii({er()iiH  licresy.  So  fiir  iiH  it  wiin  u  mere  specii- 
liitive  opinion  it  WHS  not  new.  .  .  .  To  ui)l)raid 
tlie  I'liriluna  as  luireieiilinjf  persecutors,  or  e.\tol 
Hojfcr  WillianiH  a.s  ii  martyr  to  tiie  cause  of  rc- 
lljfious  lilxTty,  i.s  e(iuaily  wide  of  the  real  fact. 
Oil  till' one  hand,  the  controversy  had  its  origin 
In  the  passioiiati!  and  iireeipitate  /.eiil  of  a  yotuiK 
man  whose  relish  for(liM[)utatlon  made  him  never 
unwilling;  to  en(  iter  opposition,  and  on  the 
oilier,  ill  the  exii^eiieles  of  a  unl(|iie  I'oiiimiinity. 
M' lure  the  instincts  of  a  private  eorporatlon  hud 
not  yet  cvpanded  into  the  more  liberal  |)oli<'y  of 
H  binly  politic.  If  we  cannot  impute  to  the 
colony  any  lari;e  Rtatesnninship,  so  neither  can 
we  wholly  ae(|iiil  Hojjer  Williams  of  tlie  charge 
of  mi.xing  great  prineipU's  with  some  whitnsic 
conceits.  Tlie  years  which  he  jias,sed  in  Massa- 
chusetts were  years  of  discipline  and  growth, 
when  he  doiibtfess  already  cherished  in  his  ac- 
tive brain  the  germs  of  the  jirinciples  whicli  he 
afterwards  developed;  but  the  fruit  was  des- 
tlrwd  to  be  ripened  under  anotlier  sky." — J.  L. 
Diman,  Onitiouii  <iiiil  Khhki/h,  jip.  114-117. 

A.  D.  1636. — The  wanderings  of  the  exiled 
Roger  Williams.— His  followers. — The  settle- 
ment at  Providence. — Tlie  little  that  is  known 
of  the  wanderings  of  Hoger  Williams  after  his 
Imn.shnient  from  Salem,  until  his  settlement  nt 
Providence,  is  ilerived  from  a  letter  which  he 
wroti!  more  than  thirty  years  afterwards  (June 
23,  1070)  to  Jliiior  Mason,  the  hero  of  the  Pequot 
War.  In  that  letter  he  says:  "  When  I  was  un- 
kindly and  unchristiunly,  as  I  believe,  driven 
from  my  house  and  land  and  wife  and  children, 
(in  tlie  midst  of  a  New  England  './inter,  now 
about  thirty-rtve  years  past,)  at  Sclera,  that  ever 
honored  Governor,  Mr.  Wii'turop,  privately 
wrote  to  me  to  steer  my  cou:se  to  Namigansett 
Hiiv  and  Indians,  for  mae.y  high  and  heavenly 
and  public  ends,  cncoun-.ging  me,  from  the  free- 
ness  of  the  place  frcii  any  English  claims  or 
patents.  I  took  his  -prudent  motion  as  11  hint  and 
voice  from  Ood,  ard  waving  all  other  thoughts 
and  motions,  I  <;ccered  my  course  from  Salem 
(though  in  winter  snow,  which  I  feel  yet)  unto 
tliese  parts,  './herein  I  may  say  Peniel,  that  is,  I 
have  seen  'Me  face  of  Qou.  ...  I  first  pitched, 
and  begjn  to  build  and  plant  at  Seekonk,  now 
Keho'/oth,  but  1  received  a  letter  from  ray  an- 
cie>it  friend,  Mr.  Winslow,  then  Governor  of 
Piymouth,  professing  his  own  and  others  love 
and  respect  to  me,  yet  lovingly  advising  me, 
since  I  was  fallen  into  the  edge  of  their  bounds, 
and  they  were  loath  to  displease  the  Bay,  to  re- 
move but  to  the  other  side  of  tlie  water,  and  then 
he  said,  I  had  the  country  free  before  me,  and 
mi^ht  be  as  free  as  tlieraselves,  and  we  should  be 
loving  neighbors  together.  These  were  the  joint 
understandings  of  these  two  eminently  wise  and 
Christian  Governors  and  otliers,  in  their  day, 
togetlicr  with  their  counsel  and  advice  as  to  the 
freedom  and  vacancy  of  this  place,  ■which  in  this 
respect,  and  many  other  Providences  of  the  Most 
Holy  and  Only  Wise,  I  called  Providence.  .  .  . 
Some  time  after,  the  Plymouth  great  Sachem, 
(Oufaniaquin,)  upon  occasion  allirming  that 
Providence  wiss  his  laud,  and  therefore  Ply- 
mouth's land,  and  some  resenting  it,  tlie  then 
prudent  and  godly  Governor,  Mr.  Bradford,  and 


otliers  of  his  godly  council,  answered,  that  if, 
after  due  examination,  it  should  be  found  true 
what  the  barbarian  said,  yet  liaving  to  my  loss 
of  a  harvest  that  year,  lieen  now  (though  by  their 
gentle  advice)  as  good  as  banished  from  Ply- 
moiilh  as  from  the  Mas.siichusetts,  and  I  had 
<|iiietly  and  patiently  departed  from  them,  at 
their  motion  to  the  place  where  now  I  was,  I 
should  not  bo  molested  and  tossed  up  and  down 
again,  while  they  had  breath  in  their  bodies;  and 
surely,  between  those,  ray  friends  of  '"le  Bay  and 
Plymouth,  I  was  sorely  tossed,  for  <.  fourteen 
weeks,  in  a  bitter  winter  season,  noi  ..nowing 
what  bread  or  bed  did  mean,  beside  the  yearly 
loss  of  no  small  matter  in  my  trading  with  Eng- 
lish ami  natives,  l)eing  debarred  from  Boston,  the 
chief  mart  and  port  of  New  England." — lyettern 
of  Jioj/er  WiUiaiiis ;  ed.  by  J.  It.  Dartlett,  pp.  335- 
336. — "According  to  the  weight  of  authority, 
and  tlio  foregoing  extract,  when  Williams  left 
Salem  he  made  his  way  from  there  by  sea,  coast- 
ing, probably,  from  place  to  jdace  during  the 
'fourteen  weeks'  that  'he  was  sorely  tossed,' 
and  holding  intercourse  with  the  native  tribes, 
wlioso  language  he  had  acquired,  as  we  hiivo 
before  stated,  during  his  residence  at  Plymouth. 
Dr.  Dexter  and  Professor  Diman  interpret  tliis 
and  other  references  differently,  and  conclude 
tliat  the  journey  must  have  been  by  land.  See 
Dexter,  p.  63,  note;  Nar.  Club  Pub.,  Vol.  II,  p. 
87.  Perhaps  the  true  interpretation  is  that  the 
journey  was  partly  by  sea  and  partly  by  land; 
that  is,  from  the  coast  inward — to  confer  with 
the  natives — was  by  land,  and  the  rest  by  sea." 
— O.  S.  Straus,  Roger  WilUu,„is,  ch.  5,  and  foot- 
note.— Mr.  Rider,  tlie  well  known  critical  student 
of  Uhodo  Island  history,  has  commented  on  the 
above  passage  in  Mr.  Straus's  work  as  follows : 
"The  distance  from  Salem  by  sea  to  Seekonk 
was  across  Massachusetts  Bay,  Cape  Cod  Bay, 
tlie  Atla.atic  Ocean,  Vineyard  Sound,  Buzzard's 
Bay,  the  Atlantic  Ocean  again,  and  Narragansett 
Bay, —  a  distunce  scarcely  less  than  500  miles,  in 
and  out,  by  the  line  of  the  coast ;  all  of  which  had 
to  be  covered  cither  in  a  birch  bark  canoe  or  in  a 
shallop;  if  in  a  canoe,  th.>n  to  be  paddled,  but  if 
in  a  shallop,  where  did  Williams  get  it,  and  what 
became  of  it  ?  history  does  not  answer.  If  Wil- 
liams was  in  a  boat  sailing  into  Narragansett 
Bay,  '  the  pleasure  of  the  Most  High  to  direct 
my  steps  into  the  Bay '  would  become  a  positive 
absurdity  unless  the  Most  High  meant  that  Wil- 
liams should  jump  overboard  1  He  certoinly 
could  have  taken  no  st-^ps  in  a  boat.  But  if 
Williams  was  in  a  boat,  what  sense  could  there 
be  iu  his  saying  '  I  '.vas  sorely  tossed  for  one 
fourteen  weeks,  in  a  bitter  (hyperbole  again) 
winter  season,  not  knowing  what  bread  or  bed 
did  mean.'  Did  they  not  have  beds  in  boats,  nor 
bread?  As  to  the  expre^ion  in  the  Cotton  Letter, 
it  was  his  soul,  and  not  bis  body,  which  was  ex- 
posed to  poverties,  &c. ;  observe  the  quotation. 
.  .  .  When  Mr.  Straus  in  his  foot-note,  speaks  of 
Williams's  journey,  '  partly  by  sea  and  partly  by 
land,  that  is  from  the  coast  inward,  to  confer  with 
the  natives,'  he  is  dealing  solely  with  the  imagi- 
nation. No  such  conference  ever  took  place." 
— S.  S.  Rider,  Roger  WilUaim  (Book  Notes,  v.  11,  p. 
148). — It  was  the  opinion  of  Prof.  Gammell  that, 
when  Roger  Williams  fled  from  Salem,  "he  made 
his  way  through  the  forest  to  the  lodges  of  the 
Pokanokets,  who  occupied  the  country  north 
from  Mount  Hope  as    far   as    Charles   River. 
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Ouftcmnf^iiin,  or  Massiisoit,  the  fiimoii.s  cliii'f  of 
tills  tribe,  liml  known  .Mr.  Williiuns  when  he  lived 
in  I'lynioiitli,  and  had  often  received  presents 
and  toltt'ns  of  kindness  nt  his  Imnds;  and  now, 
in  tlie  days  of  his  frien<liess  e.\iie,  the  aged  chief 
welcomed  him  to  his  ci,ibin  at  Mount  Hope,  and 
extended  to  him  tlie  protection  and  aid  he  re- 
el uired.  He  granted  to  liim  a  tract  of  land  (m 
tlie  Seekonk  Hiver,  to  which,  at  the  openinjr  ot 
spring,  he  repaired,  and  wliero  'he  pitched  and 
bei^an  to  build  and  plant'  [near  the  beautiful 
be.id  in  the  river,  now  known  as  '  Manton's  Cove,' 
a  short  distance  above  tlio  upper  bridge,  directly 
eastward  of  Providence.  —  Foot-note].  At  this 
place,  also,  at  the  same  time,  he  was  joined  by  a 
number  of  his  friends  from  Salem.  .  .  .  Hut 
scarcelv  had  the  first  dwelling  been  raised  .  .  . 
when  he  was  again  disturbed,  and  obliged  to 
move  still  further  from  Christian  neighbors  and 
the  dwellings  of  civilized  men,"  as  related  in  his 
letter  quoted  above,  "lie  accordingly  soon 
abandoned  the  fields  which  he  had  planted,  and 
the  dwelling  ho  had  begun  to  build,  and  em- 
barked in  a  canoe  upon  the  Seekonk  Hiver,  in 
quest  of  anotlier  spot  where,  unmolested,  he 
might  rear  a  homo  and  plant  a  separate  colony. 
There  were  five  others,  who,  having  joined  him 
at  Seekonk,  bore  liim  company. "  Coasting  along 
the  stream  and  "round  the  headlands  now  Known 
as  Fo.t  Point  and  India  Point,  up  the  harbor,  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Mooshausic  Uiver,"  ho  landed, 
and,  "  upon  the  boautiful  slope  of  the  hill  that 
ascends  from  the  river,  ho  descried  tlio  spring 
around  which  he  commenced  the  first  'planta- 
tions of  Providence.'  It  was  in  the  latter  part  of 
Juno,  1630,  as  well  as  can  bo  ascertained,  that 
Roger  Williams  and  his  companions  began  the 
settlement  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mooshausic  Ulver. 
A  little  north  of  what  is  now  the  centre  of  the 
city,  tlie  spring  is  still  pointed  out,  wliich  drew 
the  attention  of  the  humblo  voyagers  from 
Seekonk.  Here,  after  so  many  wanderings,  was 
the  weary  e.':ile  to  find  a  home,  and  to  lay  the 
foundations  of  a  city,  which  should  be  a  per- 
petual memorial  of  pious  gratitude  to  the  super- 
intending Providence  which  had  protected  him 
tnd  guided  him  to  the  spot.  .  .  .  The  spot  at 
■wlii^li  ho  had  londed  .  .  .  was  within  the  terri- 
tory belonging  to  tho  Narragansetts.  Canonlcus, 
the  aged  chief  of  tlio  tribe,  and  Miantonomo  his 
nepliew,  had  visited  the  colonies  of  Plymouth 
and  Massuehusetts  Bay,  while  Williams  resided 
there,  and  had  learned  to  regard  him,  in  virtue 
of  his  being  a  minister,  as  one  ot  the  sachems  of 
the  English.  He  had  also  taken  special  pains  to 
conciliate  their  good-will  and  gain  their  confi- 
dence. .  .  .  Indeed,  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that,  at  an  early  period  after  his  arrival  in  New 
England,  on  finding  himself  so  widely  at  variance 
with  his  Puritan  brethren,  he  conceived  the 
design  of  witlulrawing  from  the  colonies,  and 
settling  among  the  Indians,  that  he  might  labor 
as  a  missionary.  ...  In  all  his  dealings  with  the 
Indians,  Mr.  Williams  was  governed  by  a  strict 
regard  to  the  rights  which,  he  had  always  con- 
tended, belonged  to  them  as  the  sole  proprietors 
of  the  soil.  ...  It  was  by  his  influence,  and  at 
his  expense,  that  the  purchase  was  procured  from 
Canonlcus  and  Miantonomo,  who  partook  largely 
of  the  shyness  and  jealousy  of  the  English  so 
common  to  their  tribe.  He  says,  'It  was  not 
thousands  nor  tens  of  thousands  of  money  t.'iat 
could  Lave  bought  of  them  an  English  entrance 


into  this  bay. '"—W.  Oanimell,  .'if  of  Roger  Wil- 
lidiiis  (Library  vf  Am.  Jliuy.,  serii-i  3,  v.  4),  ch. 
0-7. 

Also  xh:  8.  0.  Arnold,  Uitt.  of  R.  /.,  v.  1,  eh. 
1  ami  4. — W.  11.  Staples,  .\niiaU  of  Providenee, 
ch.  1. 

A.  D.  1636-1661.— Sale  and  gift  of  lands  by 
the  Indians  to  Roger  Williams.— His  convey- 
ance of  the  same  to  his  associates. — "The 
tir.stolijecl  of  Mr.  Williams  would  naturally  be, 
to  obtain  from  thn  sacli  ,11s  a  grant  of  land  for 
his  new  colony.  He  pr;)bably  visited  them,  and 
received  a  verbal  cession  of  the  territory,  which, 
two  years  afterwards,  was  formally  conveyed  to 
him  by  a  deed.  Tills  instrument  may  properly 
be  (pioted  here.  '  At  Ni'rraganset,  the  '.J4th  of 
the  first  month,  commonly  called  .March,  the 
secoi'.;  year  of  tlie  pliintaticm  or  planting  at  Mo- 
sliaasuck,  or  Providence  [lOIlHj;  Memorandum, 
that  we,  Canonieus  and  Miaatinomo,  tlie  two 
chief  sachems  of  Narraganset,  having  two  years 
since  sold  unto  Hoger  Williams  tlie  lands  and 
meadows  u|)on  the  two  fresh  rivers,  called  Mo- 
8ha.s8Utk  and  Wanasqiiatucket,  do  now,  by  these 
presents,  establisli  and  coiitlrni  tlie  bounds  of 
these  lands,  from  the  river  and  fields  of  Paw- 
tucket,  the  great  aill  of  Notaquoncanot,  on  tho 
northwest,  and  tho  town  of  ^lashapaug,  on  tho 
west.  We  also  In  co.  'deration  of  tlie  many 
kindnesses  and  services  lie  hath  continually  done 
for  us,  both  witli  our  friends  of  Massachusetts, 
as  also  at  Connecticut,  and  Apaum,  or  Plymouth, 
we  do  freely  give  unto  him  all  tliat  land  from 
those  rivers  reaching  to  Pawtu.\et  river;  as  also 
the  gross  and  meadows  upon  tho  said  Pawtuxet 
river.  In  witnes...  whereof,  we  have  hereunto  set 
our  hands.  [Tlie  mark  (a  bow)  of  Canonieus. 
Tlie  mark  (an  arrowl  of  Miantonomo].  In  tho 
liresence  of  [The  mark  of  Sohash.  Tlie  mark  of 
Alsoniunsit].'.  .  .  The  lands  thus  ceded  to  Mr. 
Williams  he  conveyed  to  twelve  men,  v*;-.'  ac- 
companied, or  soon  joined,  him,  reserving  'o: 
himself  an  equal  part  only."  Twenty-three  yea's 
later,  on  the  20th  of  December,  1661,  he  executed 
a  more  formal  deed  of  conveyance  to  his  associ- 
ates and  their  heirs  of  the  lands  which  hiid  un- 
questionably been  p;irtly  sold  and  partlv  given 
to  himself  personally  by  the  Indians.  This  latter 
instrument  was  In  tho  following  words.  "  '  IJo 
it  known  unto  all  men  by  these  presents,  that  I, 
Roger  Williams,  of  the  town  of  Providence,  in 
tho  Narraganset  Bay,  In  New  England,  having, 
in  the  year  one  thousand  six  hundred  tliirty-four, 
and  In  the  year  one  tliousiinu  s'"  hundred  thirty- 
five  had  several  treaties  wi^a  Canonieus  and 
Miantinomo,  the  two  chief  sachems  of  the  Narra- 
ganset, ond  in  tlie  end  purchased  of  them  the 
lands  and  meadows  upon  the  two  fresh  rivers 
called  Mosliassuek  and  Wanasquatucket,  the  two 
sachems  having,  by  a  deed  under  tlieir  hands, 
two  years  after  the  sale  thereof,  established  and 
confirmed  the  bounds  of  these  lands  from  the 
rivers  and  fields  of  Pawtuckct,  tho  great  hill  ot 
Notaquoncanot  on  the  northwest,  and  the  town 
of  Mashapaug  on  the  west,  notwithstanding  I 
had  the  frequent  promise  of  Miantinomo.  my 
kind  friend,  tliat  it  should  not  bo  land  that  I 
should  want  about  these  bounds  mentioned,  pro- 
vided that  I  satisfied  the  Indians  there  inhabit- 
ing. I  having  made  covenant  of  peaceable 
neighborhood  with  all  the  sacliems  and  natives 
round  about  us,  and  having,  of  a  sense  of  Ood's 
merciful  Providence  unto  me  in  my  distress. 
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called  the  place  Providence,  I  desired  it  might 
be  for  a  shelter  for  persons  distressed  for  con- 
8cience.  I  then  considering  the  condition  of  divers 
of  my  distressed  countrymen,  I  communicated 
my  said  purchase  unto  my  loving  friends,  John 
Throckmorton,  William  Arnold,  William  Harris, 
Stiikely  Westcott,  John  Greene,  Senior,  Thomas 
Olney,  Senior,  Richard  Waterman,  and  others, 
who  tlien  desired  to  take  shelter  here  with  me, 
and  in  succession  unto  so  many  others  as  we 
should  receive  into  the  fellowship  and  society  of 
enjoying  and  disposing  of  the  said  purchase; 
and  besides  tlie  Hrst  that  were  admitted,  our 
town  records  declare,  that  afterwards  we  re- 
ceived Chad  Brown,  William  Field,  Thomas 
Harris,  Senior,  William  AVickendcn,  Robert 
Williams,  Gregory  Dexter,  and  others,  as  our 
town  book  declares;  and  whereas,  by  God's  mer- 
ciful assistance,  I  was  tlie  procurer  of  the  pur- 
chase, not  by  monies  nor  payment,  the  natives 
being  so  shy  and  jealous  that  monies  could  not 
do  it,  but  by  that  language,  acquaintance  and 
favor  with  the  natives,  and  other  advantages, 
which  it  pleased  God  to  give  me,  and  also  bore 
the  charges  and  venture  of  all  the  gratuities, 
which  I  gave  to  the  great  sachems  and  other 
sachems  and  natives  round  about  us,  and  lay 
engaged  for  a  loving  and  peaceable  neighbor- 
hood with  them,  to  my  great  charge  and  travel ; 
It  was  therefore  thought  fit  by  some  loving 
friends,  that  I  should  receive  some  loving  con- 
sideration and  gratuity,  and  it  was  agreed  be- 
tween us,  that  every  person,  that  should  be 
admitted  into  the  fellowship  of  enjoying  land 
and  disposing  of  the  purchase,  should  pay  thirty 
shillings  unto  the  public  stock ;  and  flrst,  about 
thirty  pounds  should  be  paid  unto  myself,  by 
thirty  shillings  a  person,  as  they  were  admitted ; 
this  si.m  I  received  and  in  love  to  my  friends, 
and  with  respect  to  a  tow!  and  place  of  succor 
for  the  distressed  as  aforesaid,  I  do  acknowledge 
the  said  sum  and  payment  as  full  satisfaction ;  and 
whereas  in  the  year  one  thousand  six  hundred  and 
thirty-seven,  so  called,  I  delivered  the  deed  sub- 
scribed by  the  two  aforesaid  chief  sachems,  so 
much  thereof  as  concerneth  the  aforementioned 
lands,  from  myself  and  from  my  heirs,  unto  the 
•whole  number  of  the  purchasers,  with  all  my 
power,  right  and  title  therein,  reserving  only  unto 
myself  one  single  share  equal  unto  any  of  the  rest 
of  that  number ;  I  now  again,  in  a  more  formal 
way,  under  my  hand  and  seal,  confirm  my 
former  resignation  of  tliat  deed  of  the  lands 
aforesaid,  and  bind  myself,  my  heirs,  my  execu- 
tors, my  administrators  and  assigns,  never  to 
molest  any  of  the  said  persons  alreiuiy  received, 
or  hereafter  to  be  received,  into  the  soc'  '^y  of 

Eurchasers,  as  aforesaid;  but  that  they,  their 
eirs,  executors,  administrators  and  assigns, 
shall  at  all  times  quietly  and  peaceably  enjoy 
the  premises  and  every  part  thereof,  and  I  do 
further  by  these  presents  bind  myself,  my  heirs, 
my  executors,  my  administrators  and  assigns 
never  to  lay  any  claim,  nor  cause  any  claim  to 
be  laid,  to  any  of  the  lands  aforementioned,  or 
unto  any  part  or  parcel  thereof,  more  tha-j  unto 
my  own  single  share,  by  virtue  or  pretence  of 
any  former  bargain,  sale  or  mortgage  whatso- 
ever, or  jointures,  thirds  or  entails  made  by  me, 
the  said  Roger  Williams,  o-  of  any  other  person, 
either  for,  by,  through  or  under  me.  In  witness 
whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  seal, 
the  twentieth  day  of  December,  in  the  present 


year  one  thousand  six  hundred  sixty -one.  Roger 
VVilliams.'.  .  .  From  this  document,  it  appears, 
that  the  twelve  persons  to  whom  the  lands,  on 
the  Moshassuck  and  Wanasquatucket  rivers, 
were  conveyed  by  Jlr.  Williams,  did  not  pay 
him  any  part  of  the  thirty  pounds,  which  he  re- 
ceived ;  but  that  tlie  sum  of  thirty  shillings  was 
exacted  of  every  person  who  was  afterwards  ad- 
mitted, to  form  a  common  stock.  From  this 
stock,  tliirty  pounds  were  piiid  to  Mr.  Williams, 
for  the  reasons  mentioned  in  the  instrument  last 
quoted." — J.  D.  Knowles,  Memoir  of  lioger  Wil- 
liams, ch.  8. 

A.  D.  1637. -The  Pequot  War.— "  Williams 
was  banished  in  1636  and  settled  at  Providence. 
Tlie  Pequot  war  took  place  the  next  year  follow- 
ing. The  Pequots  were  a  powerful  tribe  of  In- 
dians, dwelling  ...  in  the  valley  of  the  Thames 
at  the  easterly  end  of  Connecticut,  and  holdirg 
the  lands  west  to  the  river  of  tliat  name.  The 
parties  to  this  war  were,  the  Massachusetts,  Ply- 
mouth, and  Connecticut  colonics,  assisted  by  the 
Narragansett  and  Mohegan  tribes  of  Indians  on 
one  side,  against  the  Pequots,  single-handed,  on 
the  other.  The  Pequots  undertooK  to  make  an 
alliance  with  the  Narragansetts  and  the  Mohe- 
gaus  (Hubbard's  Indian  Wars,  1677,  p.  118),  and 
but  for  Williams  would  have  succeeded,  (Narr. 
Club,  v.  6,  p.  269).  Williams  had  obtained  a 
powerful  influence  over  Canonicus  and  Mianti- 
nomi,  the  great  Sachems  of  the  Narragansetts, 
(Narr.  Club,  v.  6,  p.  17,)  and  Massachusetts 
liuving  just  banished  him,  sent  at  once  to 
liim  to  prevent  If  possible  this  alliance,  (Narr. 
Club,  v.  6,  p.  260).  By  his  influence  a  treaty  of 
alliance  was  made  with  Miautinomi,  Williams 
being  employed  by  both  sides  as  a  friend,  tlie 
treaty  was  deposited  with  him  and  he  was  made 
interpreter  by  Massachusetts  for  the  Indians 
upon  their  motion,  (Winthrop's  Hist.  N.  E.,  1853, 
V.  1,  p.  237).  The  Narragansetts,  the  Slohegans, 
the  Niantics,  the  Nipmucs,  and  the  Cowescts, 
were  by  this  treaty  either  neutrals  or  fought 
actively  for  the  English  in  tlie  war." — S.  8. 
Rider,  Political  results  of  the  Banishment  of  Wii- 
Hams  (Book  Notes,  v.  8,  no.  17). — See  New  Eno- 
i..^nd:  a.  D.  1637. 

A.  D.  1638-1640. — The  purchase,  the  settle- 
ment, and  the  naming  of  the  island. — The 
founding  of  Newport. — Earl^  in  the  spring  of 
1638,  wliile  Mrs.  Anne  Hutchinson  was  und  .rgo- 
ing  imprisonment  at  Boston  (seeMABSACiiusEtrs 
A.  D.  1636-1638\  "Mrs.  Hutchinson's  husband, 
Coddington,  John  Clarke,  educated  a  physician, 
and  other  principal  persons  of  the  Hutchinsonian 
party,  were  given  to  understand  that,  unless 
they  removed  of  their  own  accord,  proceedings 
would  be  taken  to  compel  them  to  do  so.  They 
sent,  therefore,  to  seek  a  place  of  settlement,  and 
found  one  in  Plymouth  patent;  but,  as  the  mag- 
istrates of  that  colony  declined  to  allow  them  an 
independent  organization,  they  presently  pur- 
chased of  the  Narragansets,  by  the  recommenda- 
tion of  Williams,  the  beautiful  and  fertile  Island 
of  Aquiday  [or  Aquetnet,  or  Aquidneck].  The 
price  was  40  fathoms  of  white  wampum ;  for  the 
additional  gratuity  of  ten  coats  and  twenty  hoes, 
the  present  inhabitants  agreed  to  remove.  The 
purchasers  called  it  the  Isle  of  Rhodes  —  a  name 

Presently  changed  by  use  to  Rhode  Island, 
[ineteen  persons,  having  signed  a  covenant  'to 
incorporate  themselves  '^to  a  body  politic,'  and 
to  submit  to  'our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,'  and  to  his 
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'  most  perfect  and  absolute  laws,'  began  a  settle- 
ment at  its  northern  end,  with  Coddington  as 
their  judge  or  chief  magistrate,  and  three  elders 
to  assist  him.  They  were  soon  joined  by  others 
from  Boston ;  but  those  who  wert  '  of  the  rigid 
separation,  and  savored  Anabaptism,'  removed 
to  Providence,  which  now  began  to  be  well 
peop:2d."— R.  Ilildreth,  Hist,  of  the  U.  8.,  t.  1, 
ch.  9. — "This  little  colony  increased  rapidly,  so 
that  in  the  following  spring  some  of  their  num- 
ber moved  to  the  south-west  part  of  the  island 
and  began  the  settlement  of  Newport.  The 
northern  part  of  the  island  which  was  first  occu- 
pied was  called  Portsmouth.  Both  towns,  how- 
ever, were  considered,  as  they  were  in  fact,  as 
belonging  to  the  same  colony.  To  this  settle- 
ment, also,  came  Anne  Hutchinson  with  her 
husband  and  family  after  they  had  been  banished 
from  Massachusetts.  There  is  no  record  that  in 
this  atmosphere  of  fnjedom  she  occasioned  any 
trouble  or  disturbance .  Here  she  led  a  quiet  and 
peaceable  life  I'ntil  the  death  of  Iier  husband  in 
1642,  when  she  removed  to  the  neighborhood  of 
New  York,  wliere  she  and  all  the  members  of 
her  family,  sixteen  in  number,  were  murdered  by 
the  Indians,  witli  the  exception  of  one  daughter, 
who  was  taken  into  -laptivity.  In  imitation  of 
the  form  of  government  which  existed  under  the 
judges  of  Israel,  during  the  period  of  the  Hebrew 
Commonwealth,  the  two  settlements,  Rhode 
Island  and  Portsmouth,  chose  Coddington  to  be 
their  magistrate,  with  the  title  of  Judge,  and  a 
few  months  afterward  they  elected  three  elders 
to  assist  him.  This  form  of  government  con- 
tinued until  1640."— O.  8.  Straus,  Eoger  Williams, 
eh.  6. 

A.  D.  1638-1647. —The  Constitution  of 
Providence  Plantation. — The  charter  and  the 
Union. — Religious  liberty  as  understood  by 
Roger  Williams. — "The  colonists  of  Plymouth 
had  formed  their  social  compact  in  the  cabin  of 
the  Mayflower.  The  colonists  of  Providence 
formed  theirs  on  the  banks  of  the  Mooshausick. 
'  We,  whose  names  are  hereunder,'  it  reads,  '  de- 
sirous to  inhabit  in  the  town  of  Providence,  do 
promise  to  subject  ourselves  in  active  or  passive 
obedience  to  all  such  orders  or  agreements  as 
shall  be  made  for  public  good  for  the  body,  in  an 
orderly  way,  by  the  major  assent  of  the  present 
inhabitants,  masters  of  families,  incorporated 
together  into  a  town  fellowship,  and  such  others 
as  they  shall  admit  unto  them  only  in  civil 
things.'  Never  before,  since  tht  establishment 
of  Christianity,  has  the  separation  of  Cliurch 
from  State  been  definitely  marked  out  by  this 
limitation  of  the  authority  of  the  magistrate  to 
civil  things;  and  never,  perhaps,  in  the  whole 
course  of  history,  was  a  fundamental  principle 
so  vigorously  observed.  Massachusetts  looked 
upon  »'.e  experiment  with  jealousy  and  distrust, 
and  when  ignorant  or  restless  men  confounded 
the  right  of  individual  opinion,  in  religious  mat- 
ters with  a  right  of  independent  action  in  civil 
matters,  those  who  had  condemned  Roger  Wil- 
liams to  banishment,  eagerly  i)rocIaimed  that  no 
well  ordered  government  could  exist  in  connec- 
tion with  liberty  of  conscience.  .  .  .  Questions 
of  jurisdiction  also  arose.  Massachusetts  could 
not  bring  herself  to  look  upon  her  sister  \  1th  a 
friendly  eye,  and  Plymouth  was  soon  to  be 
merged  in  Massachusetts.  It  was  easy  to  foresee 
that  there  would  be  bickerings  and  jealousies,  if 
not  open  coutention  between  them.     Still  the 


little  Colony  grew  apace.  The  first  church  was 
founded  in  1639.  To  meet  the  wants  of  an  in- 
creased population  the  government  was  changed, 
and  five  disposers  or  selectmen  charged  with  the 
principal  functions  of  administration,  subject, 
however,  to  the  superior  authority  of  monthly 
t  wn  meetings;  so  early  and  so  naturally  did 
municipal  institutions  take  root  in  English  colo- 
nies. A  vital  point  wos  ^ct  untouched.  Wil- 
liams, indeed,  held  that  the  Indians,  as  original 
occupants  of  the  soil,  were  the  only  legal  owners 
of  it,  and  carrying  his  principle  into  all  his  deal- 
ings with  the  natives,  bought  of  them  the  land 
on  which  he  planted  his  Colony.  The  Plymouth 
and  Massachusetts  colonists,  also,  bought  their 
land  of  the  natives,  but  in  their  intercourse  with 
the  whites  founded  their  claim  upon  royal  char- 
ter. They  even  went  so  far  us  to  apply  for  a 
charter  covering  all  the  territory  of  the  new 
Colony.  Meanwhile  two  other  colonies  had  been 
planted  on  the  shores  of  the  Narragansett  Bay : 
the  Colony  of  Aquidnick,  on  the  Island  of  Rhode 
Island,  and  the  colony  of  Warwick.  The  sense 
of  a  common  danger  united  them,  and,  in  1643, 
they  appointed  Roger  Williams  their  agent  to  re- 
pair to  England  and  apply  for  a  royal  charter. 
It  has  been  treasured  up  as  a  bitter  memory  that 
he  was  compelled  to  seek  a  conveyance  in  New 
York,  for  Massachusetts  would  not  allow  him  to 
pass  through  her  territories.  His  negotiations 
were  crowned  with  full  success.  ...  He  found 
the  King  at  open  war  with  the  Parliament,  and 
the  hdmmistration  of  the  colonies  entrusted  to 
the  Earl  of  Warwick  and  a  joint  committee  of 
the  two  Houses.  Of  the  details  of  the  negotia- 
tion little  is  known,  but  on  the  14th  of  March  of 
the  following  year  [1644],  a  '  free  and  absolute 
charter  was  granted  as  the  Incorporation  of 
Providence  Plantations  in  Narragansett  Bay_  in 
New  England.' .  .  .  Civil  government  and  civil 
laws  were  the  only  government  and  laws  which 
it  recognized;  and  the  absence  of  uny  allusion  to 
religious  freedom  in  it.  shows  how  firmly  and 
wisely  Williams  avoided  every  form  of  expres- 
sion which  might  seem  to  recognize  the  power  to 
frant  or  to  deny  that  inalienable  right.  .  .  . 
et  more  than  three  years  were  allowed  to  pass 
before  it  went  into  full  force  as  a  bond  of  union 
for  the  four  towns.  Then,  in  May,  1047,  the 
corporators  met  at  Portsmouth  in  General  Court 
of  Election,  and,  accepting  the  charter,  pro- 
ceeded to  organize  a  government  in  harmony 
with  its  provlalons.  Warwick,  although  not 
named  In  the  chau^r,  was  admitted  to  the  same 
privileges  with  her  larger  and  more  flourishing 
f isters.  This  new  government  was  in  reality  a 
(overnment  of  the  people,  to  whose  final  decision 
in  their  General  Assembly  all  questions  were 
submitted.  '  And  now,'  says  the  preamble  to  the 
code,  .  .  .  '  i',  is  agreed  by  this  present  Assem- 
bly thus  incorporate  and  by  tliis  present  act  de- 
clared, that  the  form  of  government  established 
In  Providence  Plantations  is  Democratical. ' " — 
G.  W.  Greene,  Short  Hist,  of  R  I.,  ch.  3  and  5. 
— "The  form  of  government  being  settled,  they 
now  prepared  such  laws  as  were  necessary  to  en- 
force the  due  administration  of  it ;  but  the  popu- 
lar approbation  their  laws  must  receive,  before 
they  were  valid,  made  this  a  work  of  time;  how- 
ever, they  were  so  industrious  in  It,  that  in  the 
month  of  May,  1647,  they  completed  a  regular 
body  of  laws,  taken  chiefly  from  the  laws  of 
England,  adding  a  very  few  of  their  own  form- 
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iiig,  wliicli  the  circumatnnces  and  exigencies  of 
tlieir  prcsi'nt  condition  required.  Tliesc  Inws, 
for  securing  of  riglit,  for  determining  contro- 
versies, for  preserving  order,  suppressing  vice, 
nnd  puiiisliing  olTenders,  were,  at  least,  equal  to 
tlie  laws  of  any  of  the neiglibouriug colonies;  and 
infinitely  exceeded  those  of  all  other  Christian 
countries  at  tliat  time  in  tliis  j)articular, —  that 
they  left  the  conscience  free,  and  djd  not  punish 
men  for  worshipping  God  in  tlie  way,  they  were 
persuaded,  ho  re((uired.  ...  It  was  often  ob- 
iecte(l  to  Jlr.  Williams,  that  such  great  liberty 
m  religious  matters,  tended  to  licentiousness, 
and  every  kind  of  disorder:  To  such  objections 
I  will  give  tlie  answer  he  himself  made,  in  his 
own  words  [Letter  to  the  Town  of  Providence, 
January,  10,j4-r)].  'Loving  Friends  and  Neigh- 
bours, It  ])leaseth  God  yet  to  continue  this  great 
liberty  of  our  town  meetings,  for  which,  we  ought 
to  be  humbly  thankful,  and  to  improve  these 
liberties  to  the  praise  of  tlie  Giver,  and  to  the 
peace  and  welfare  of  the  town  and  colony,  without 
our  own  private  ends.  I  thought  it  my  duty,  to 
present  you  with  this  my  impartial  testimony, 
and  answer  to  a  paper  sent  you  the  other  day 
from  my  brother, — "That  it  is  blood-guiltiness, 
and  against  tlie  rule  of  the  gospel,  to  execute 
judgment  upon  transgressors,  against  the  private 
or  public  weal."  That  ever  I  should  speak  or 
write  a  tittle  that  tends  to  such  an  infinite  liberty 
of  conscience,  is  a  mistake ;  and  which  I  have 
ever  disclaimed  and  abhorred.  To  prevent  such 
mistakes,  I  at  present  shall  only  propose  this 
case. —  There  goes  many  a  ship  to  sea,  with  many 
;t  hundred  souls  in  one  ship,  whose  weal  and  wo 
is  common ;  and  is  a  true  picture  of  a  common- 
wealth, or  an  human  combination,  or  society. 
It  hath  fallen  out  sometimes,  that  both  Papists 
and  Protestants,  Jews  and  Turks,  may  be  em- 
barked into  one  ship.  Upon  which  supposal,  I 
do  affirm,  that  all  the  liberty  of  conscience  that 
ever  I  pleaded  for,  turns  upon  these  two  hinges, 
that  none  of  the  Pai'sts,  Protestants,  Jews,  or 
Turks,  be  forced  to  come  to  the  ship's  prayers  or 
worship;  nor,  secondly,  compelled  from  their 
own  particular  prayers  or  worship,  if  they  prac- 
tise any.  I  further  add,  that  I  never  denied 
that,  notwithstanding  this  liberty,  the  comman- 
der of  the  ship  ought  to  command  the  ship's 
course;  yea,  and  also  to  command  that  justice, 
peace,  and  sobriety,  be  kejit  and  practised,  both 
among  the  seamen  and  all  the  pasiiengers.  If 
any  seamen  refuse  to  perform  tlieii  service,  or 
passengers  to  pay  their  freight;  —  if  any  refuse 
to  help  in  person  or  purse,  towards  the  common 
charges,  or  defence ;  —  if  any  refuse  to  obey  the 
common  laws  and  orders  of  the  ship,  concerning 
their  common  peace  and  preservation ;  —  if  any 
shall  mutiny  and  rise  up  against  their  com- 
manders, and  officers ;  —  if  any  shall  preach  or 
write,  that  there  ougiit  to  be  no  commanders, 
nor  officers,  because  all  are  equal  in  Christ, 
therefore  no  masters,  nor  officers,  no  laws,  nor 
orders,  no  corrections  nor  punishments  —  I  s-xy  I 
never  denied,  but  in  such  cases,  whatever  is  pre- 
tended, the  commander  or  commanders  may 
jiK'go,  resist,  compel,  and  punish  such  trans- 
gressors, according  to  tlu'ir  deserts  and  merits, 
this,  if  seriously  and  honestly  minded,  may,  if 
it  so  please  the  Father  of  lights,  let  in  some 
light,  to  such  as  willingly  shut  not  their  eyes. 
I  remain,  studious  of  our  common  peace  and 
liberty,— Roger  Williams.'    This  religious  lib- 


erty was  no,  '^nly  asserted  in  words,  but  uni- 
formly adhered  tf)  and  practised ;  for  in  the  year 
lose,  soon  after  the  Quakers  made  their  first  ap- 
pearance in  New  England,  and  at  which  most  of 
these  colonies  were  greatly  alarmed  and  offended : 
Those  at  that  time  called  the  four  united  colo- 
nies, which  were  the  JIassachusetts,  Plymouth, 
Connecticut,  and  New  Haven,  wrote  to  this 
colony,  to  join  with  them  in  taking  effectual 
methods  to  suppress  them,  and  prevent  their  per- 
nicious doctrines  being  spread  and  propagated 
in  the  country. —  To  this  request  the  Assembly 
of  this  colony  gave  the  following  northy  answer: 
'  AV'e  shall  strictly  adhere  to  the  foundation 
principle  on  which  this  colony  was  first  settled ; 
to  wit,  that  every  man  who  submits  peaceably  to 
the  civil  authority,  may  peaceably  worship  God 
according  to  the  dictates  of  his  own  conscience, 
without  molestation. '  And  not  to  the  people  of 
the  neighbouring  governments  only,  was  this 
principle  owned ;  but  it  was  asserted  in  their  ap- 
plications to  the  ruling  powers  in  the  mother 
country ;  for  in  the  year  1659,  in  an  address  of 
this  colony  to  Richard  Cromwell,  then  lord  pro- 
tector of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  there  is 
this  paragraph, — '  May  i'  please  your  highness 
to  know,  that  this  poor  colony  of  Providence 
Plantations,  mostly  consists  of  a  birth  and  breed- 
ing of  the  providence  of  the  ISIost  High. — Wo 
being  an  outcast  people,  formerly  from  our 
mother  nation,  in  the  bishops'  days;  and  since 
from  the  rest  of  the  New  English  over-zealous 
colonies :  Our  frame  being  much  like  the  present 
frame  and  constitution  of  our  dearest  mother 
England;  bearing  with  the  several  judgments, 
and  consciences,  each  of  other,  in  all  the  towns 
of  our  colony. — The  which  our  neighbour  colo- 
nies do  not ;  which  is  the  only  cause  of  their 
great  offence  against  us. '  But  as  every  human 
felicity  has  some  attendant  misfortune,  so  the 
people's  enjoyment  of  very  great  liberty,  hath 
ever  been  found  to  produce  some  disorders,  fac- 
tions, and  parties  amongst  them.  ...  It  must 
be  confessed,  the  historians  and  ministers  of  the 
neighbouring  colonies,  in  all  their  writings  for  a 
long  time,  represented  the  inhabitants  of  this  col- 
ony as  a  company  of  people  who  lived  without 
any  order,  and  quite  regardless  of  all  religion; 
and  this,  principally,  because  they  allowed  an 
unlimited  liberty  of  conscience,  which  was  then 
interpreted  to  be  profane  licentiousness,  as 
though  religion  could  not  subsist  without  the 
support  of  human  laws,  and  Christians  must 
cease  to  be  so,  if  thej  suffered  any  of  different 
sentiments  to  live  in  the  same  country  with 
them.  Nor  is  it  to  be  wondered  at.  If  many 
among  them  that  first  came  hither,  being  tinc- 
tured with  the  same  bitter  spirit,  should  create 
much  disturbance;  nor  that  others,  when  got 
clear  of  the  fear  of  censure  and  punishment 
should  relax  too  much,  and  behave  as  though 
they  were  become  indifferent  about  religion 
itself.  With  people  of  both  these  characters,  the 
fathers  of  this  colony  had  to  contend.  ...  In 
this  ago  it  seemed  to  be  doubted  whether  a  civil 
government  could  be  kept  up  and  supported 
without  some  particular  mode  of  religion  was 
established  by  its  laws,  and  guarded  by  penalties 
and  tests :  And  for  deterinlning  tills  doubt,  by 
an  actual  trial,  appears  to  have  been  the  prin- 
cipal motive  with  King  Charles  the  Second,  for 
granting  free  liberty  of  conscience  to  the  people 
of  this  colony,  by  his  charter  of  1663,—  in  which 
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he  makes  use  of  these  words :  '  That  tlicy  might 
hold  fortli  a  lively  experiment,  tlint  a  most  flour- 
ishing civil  state  may  stand,  and  best  be  main- 
tained, and  t'lat  amongst  our  English  subjects, 
■with  n  fviil  liberty  in  religious  concernments. 
And  that  true  piety,  rightly  grounded  on  gospel 
principles,  will  give  the  best  and  greatest  se- 
curity to  sovereignty,  ciid  will  lay  in  the  hearts 
of  men  the  strongest  obligations  io  irue  loy- 
alty.' " — Stephen  Hopkins,  Jlistoricul  Account  of 
the  Pointing  and  Oromth  of  I'rovidence  (Mas). 
Hist.  Soc.  CoWi,  Msev.,  v.  9). 

Also  in:  S.  G.  Arnold,  Ilist.  of  R.  I.,  v.  1,  ch.  4. 
— Herords  of  the  Colony  of  R.  I.  and  Providence 
Plantations,  r.  1. 

A.  D.  1639.— The  first  Baptist  Church.— 
"There  can  be  little  doubt,  as  to  what  were 
the  religious  tenets  of  the  lirat  settlers  of  Provi- 
dence. At  the  time  of  their  removal  here,  they 
were  members  of  I- .'y mouth  and  Massachusetts 
churches.  Those  churches,  as  it  respects  gov- 
ernment, were  Independent  or  Congregational, 
in  doctrine,  moderately  Calvinistic  and  with  re- 
gard to  ceremonies,  Pedobaptists.  The  settlers 
of  Providence,  did  not  cense  to  be  members  of 
those  churches,  by  their  removal,  nor  did  the  fact 
of  their  being  members,  constitute  them  a  church, 
after  it.  They  could  not  form  themselves  into  a 
church  of  the  faith  and  order  of  tlie  Plymouth 
and  Massachusetts  churches,  imtil  dismissed  from 
them;  and  after  such  dismissal,  some  covenant 
or  agreement  among  themselves  was  necessary 
in  order  to  effect  it.  Tliat  they  met  for  public 
worship  is  beyond  a  doubt;  but  such  meetings, 
though  frequent  and  regular,  would  not  make 
them  a  church.  Among  the  first  thirteen,  were 
two  ordained  ministers,  Roger  Williams  and 
Thomas  James.  That  tliey  i)reached  to  the  set- 
tlers is  quite  probable,  buu  there  is  no  evidence 
of  any  intent  to  form  a  church,  previous  to 
March  1639.  When  they  did  attempt  it,  they 
had  ceased  to  bo  Pedobaptists,  for  Ezekiel  Holy- 
man,  a  layman,  had  bai)tized  Roger  Williams, 
by  immersion,  and  Mr.  Williams  afterwards  had 
baptized  Mr.  Holyman  and  several  others  of  the 
company,  in  the  same  manner.  By  this  act  they 
disowned  the  churches  of  which  they  had  been 
members,  and  for  this,  they  were  soon  excom- 
municated, by  those  churches.  After  being  thus 
baptized,  they  formed  a  church  and  called  Mr. 
Williams  to  be  their  pastor.  This  was  the  first 
church  gathered  in  Providence.  It  has  continued 
to  the  present  day,  and  is  now  known  as  The  First 
Baptist  Church.  .  .  .  Mr.  Williams  held  the  pas- 
toral ofllce  about  four  years,  and  then  resigned 
the  same.  Mr.  Holyman  was  his  colleague.  .  .  . 
A  letter  of  Richard  Scott,  appended  to  '  A  New 
England  Fire-Braud  Quenched,' and  published 
about  1673,  states  that  Jlr.  AVilliams  loft  the 
Baptists  and  turned  Seeker,  a  few  months  after 
he  was  baptized.  Mr.  Scott  was  a  member  of 
the  Baptist  church  for  some  time,  but  at  the  date 
of  this  letter,  had  imitcd  with  the  Friends.  Ac- 
cording to  sir.  Williams'  new  views  as  a  Seeker, 
there  was  no  regularly  constituted  church  on 
earth,  nor  any  person  authorized  to  administer 
any  church  ordmance,  nor  could  there  be,  until 
new  apostles  should  be  sent  by  the  Qreflt  Head 
of  the  church,  for  whose  coming  he  was  seeking. 
He  was  not  alone  in  these  opinions.  Many  in  his 
day  believed  that  the  ministry  and  ordinances  of 
the  christian  church  were  irretrievably  lost,  dur- 
ing the  papal  usurpation.    It  has  been  supposed. 


by  some,  that  Mr.  Williams  he;,'  these  opinions 
w'lile  in  Massachusetts,  and  that  this  was  the 
reason  he  denied  thi  church  of  England  to  be  a 
true  churcii,  and  withdrew  from  iiis  connexion 
with  the  Salem  church.  Aside  from  the  state- 
ment of  Mr.  Scott,  above  quoted,  that  Mr.  Wil- 
liams turned  Seeker,  after  he  joined  the  Baptists 
and  walked  with  them  some  months,  the  suppo- 
sition is  shown  to  be  groundless,  by  his  adminis- 
tering baptism  in  Providence,  as  before  stated, 
and  _^oining  with  the  first  Baptist  church  there. 
These  acts  he  could  not  have  performed,  liad  he 
then  been  a  Seeker." — W.  R.  Staples,  Annals  of 
the  town  of  Providence,  ch.  7. 

A.  D.  16111-164^. — Samuel  Gorto  and  the 
Warwick  Plantat'.on. — "Among  the  ,■^llpporte^3 
of  Mrs.  Hutchinson,  after  her  arrival  at  Aqued- 
neck,  was  a  sincere  and  coiirageous,  but  inco- 
herent and  crotchetty  man  named  Samuel  Gorton. 
In  the  denunciatory  language  of  that  day  he 
was  called  a  '  proud  and  pestilent  seducer, '  or, 
as  the  modern  newspaper  would  say,  a  'crank.' 
It  is  well  to  make  due  allowances  for  the  preju- 
dice so  conspicuous  in  the  accounts  given  by  his 
enemies,  who  felt  obliged  to  justify  their  harsh 
treatment  of  him.  But  we  have  also  his  own 
writings  from  which  to  form  an  opinion  as  to 
his  character  and  views.  .  .  .  Himself  a  Lon- 
don clothier,  and  thanking  God  that  he  had  not 
been  brought  up  in  '  tlie  schools  of  human  learn- 
ing,' he  set  up  as  a  preacher  without  ordination, 
and  styled  himself  '  professor  of  the  mysteries 
of  Christ.'  Ue  seems  to  have  cherished  that  doc- 
trine of  private  inspiration  which  the  Puritans 
especially  abhorred.  .  .  .  Gorton's  temperament 
was  such  as  to  keep  him  always  in  an  atmosphere 
of  strife.  Other  heresiarchs  suffered  persecution 
In  Massachusetts,  but  Gorton  was  in  hot  water 
everywhere.  His  arrival  in  anv  community  was 
the  signal  for  an  immediate  disturbance  of  the 
peace.  His  troubles  began  in  Plymouth,  where 
the  wife  of  the  pastor  preferred  his  teachings  to 
those  of  her  husband.  In  1638  he  flctl  to 
Aquedneck,  where  his  first  achievement  was  a 
schism  among  Mrs.  Hutchinson's  followers, 
whicli  ended  in  some  staying  to  found  tlie  town 
of  Portsmouth  while  others  went  away  to  found 
Newport.  Presently  Portsmouth  found  him  in- 
tolerable, flogged  and  banished  him,  and  after 
his  departure  was  able  to  make  up  its  quarrel 
with  Newport.  He  next  made  his  way  with  a 
few  followers  to  Pawtuxet,  within  tlie  jurisdic- 
tion of  Providence,  and  now  it  is  the  broad- 
minded  and  gentle  Roger  Williams  who  com- 
plains of  his  '  bewitching  and  madding  poor 
Providence.'.  .  .  Williams  disapproved  of  Gor- 
ton, but  wos  true  to  his  principles  of  toleration 
and  would  not  take  part  in  any  attempt  to  silence 
him.  But  in  1641  wo  find  thirteen  leading  citi- 
zens of  Providence,  headed  by  William  Arnold, 
sending  a  memorial  to  Boston,  asking  for  assis- 
tance and  counsel  in  regard  to  this  disturber  of 
the  peace.  How  was  Massachusetts  to  treat 
sucli  an  appeal  ?  She  could  not  presume  to 
meddle  with  the  affair  unless  she  could  have 
permanent  jurisdiction  over  Pawtuxet;  other- 
wise she  was  a  mere  intruder.  .  .  .  Whatever 
might  be  the  abstract  merits  of  Gorton's  opinions, 
his  conduct  was  politically  dangerous ;  and  ac- 
cordingly the  lurisdiction  over  Pawtuxet  was 
formally  conceded  to  Massachusetts.  Thereupon 
that  colony,  assuming  jurisdiction,  summoned 
Gorton  and  his  men  to  Boston,   tu  prove  their 
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title  to  the  lands  they  occupied.  They  of  course 
regardcil  the  summons  as  ii  tlagrant  usurpation 
of  autlioriiy,  and  instead  of  obeying  it  they 
withdrew  to  Shawomct  [Warwick],  on  tlie  west- 
ern shore  of  Narragansett  bay,  where  they 
bought  a  tract  of  land  from  the  principal  sachem 
of  the  Narragansetts,  Mlantonomo."— .1.  Fiske, 
77ie  lieginnings  of  Xew  England,  pp.  163-168. — 
"  Soon  afterward,  by  the  surrender  to  Massachu- 
setts of  a  subordinate  Indian  chief,  who  claimed 
the  territory  .  .  .  purchased  by  Gorton  of  Jlian- 
tonomi  [or  'Miantonomo],  that  Government  made 
a  demand  of  jurisdiction  tliere  also;  and  as  Gor- 
ton refused  their  summons  to  appear  at  Boston, 
Massadiusetts  sent  soldiers,  and  captured  the 
inhal)itaiits  in  their  homes,  took  them  to  Boston, 
tried  them,  aud  sentenc^cd  the  greater  part  of 
them  to  imprisonment  for  blasphemous  language 
to  the  Massachusetts  authorities.  Tliey  were 
finallv  lil)erated,  and  banished ;  and  as  Warwick 
was  Included  in  tlu;  forbidden  territory,  they 
went  to  Hliode  Island.  Gorton  and  two  of  his 
friends  soon  afterward  went  to  England. "  Sub- 
sequently, when,  in  1647,  the  government  of 
Providence  Plantations  was  organized  under  the 
charter  which  Roger  Williams  had  procured  in 
England  in  1644,  "  Warwick,  whitlier  Gorton 
and  his  followers  liad  now  returned,  though  not 
named  in  the  charter,  was  admitted  to  its  privi- 
leges."— C.  Deane,  New  England  {Narrative  and 
Critical  History  of  America,  v.  3,  cJi.  9). 

A.  O.  1651-1652. — Coddineton's  usurpation. 
— Second  mission  of  Roger  Williams  to  Eng- 
land.— Restoration  of  the  Charter. — First  en- 
actment against  Slavery. — In  1651,  William 
Coddington,  who  had  lieen  chosen  President 
some  time  before,  but  who  had  gone  to  England 
without  legally  entering  the  office,  succeeded  by 
some  means  in  obtaining  from  the  Council  of 
State  a  commission  which  appointed  him  gover- 
nor of  Rhode  Island  and  Connecticut  for  life,  with 
a  council  of  six  to  assist  liim  in  the  government. 
This  apparently  annulled  tlie  charter  of  the 
colony.  Again  the  colony  appealed  to  Roger 
Williams  to  plead  its  cause  in  England  and  again 
he  crossed  the  ocean,  "obtaining  a  hard- wrung 
leave  to  embark  at  Boston.  ...  In  the  same 
ship  went  John  Clarke,  as  agent  for  the  Island 
towns,  to  as!,  for  the  revocation  of  Coddington's 
commission.  On  tlie  success  of  their  application 
hung  the  fate  of  the  Colony.  Meanwhile  the 
Island  towns  submitted  silently  to  Ctxidin^ton's 
usurpation,  and  the  main-land  towns  continued 
to  govern  themselves  by  their  old  laws,  aud  meet 
and  deliberate  as  they  had  done  before  in  their 
General  Assembly.  It  wos  in  the  midst  of  these 
dangers  and  dissensions  that  on  the  19th  of  May, 
in  the  session  of  1652,  it  was  'enacted  and  ordered 
.  .  .  that  no  black  mankind  or  white  being 
forced  by  covenant,  bond  or  otherwise  shall  be 
held  to  service  longer  than  ten  years,'  and  that 
'  that  man  that  will  not  let  them  go  free,  or  shall 
sell  them  any  else  where  to  that  end  that  they 
may  be  enslaved  to  others  for  a  longer  time,  lice 
or  they  shall  forfeit  to  the  Colonic  forty  pounds. ' 
This  was  the  lirst  legislation  concerning  slavery 
on  this  continent.  If  forty  pounds  should  seem 
a  small  penalty,  let  us  remember  that  the  price 
of  a  slave  was  but  twenty.  If  It  should  be  ob- 
jected that  the  act  was  imperfectly  enforced,  let 
us  rcmemlier  how  honorable  a  thing  it  is  to  have 
been  the  first  to  solemnly  recognize  a  great  prin- 
ciple.   Soul  liberty  had  borne  her  first  fruits. 


.  .  .  Welcome  tidings  came  in  September,  and 
still  more  welcome  in  October.  Williams  and 
Clarke  .  .  .  had  obtained,  first,  permission  for 
the  colony  to  act  under  the  charter  until  the 
final  decision  of  the  controversy,  and  a  few  weeks 
later  the  revocation  of  Coddington's  commission. 
The  charter  was  fully  restored. " — G.  W.  Greene, 
Short  Hist,  of  Ithnde  Island,  ch.  6. 

A.  D.  1656.— Refusal  to  join  in  the  persecu- 
tion of  Quakers.  See  Massaciiubetth  :  A.  D. 
1650-1661. 

A.  D.  1660-1663.— The  Charter  from  Charles 
II.,  and  the  boundary  conflicts  with  Connecti- 
cut.—"At  its  first  meeting  after  tlie  King 
[Charles  II.]  came  to  enjoy  his  own  again,  the 
government  of  Rhode  Island  caused  him  to  be 
proclaimed,  and  commissioned  Clarke  [agent  of 
the  colony  in  England]  to  prosecute  its  interests 
at  court,  which  he  accordingly  proceeded  to  do. 
...  He  was  intrusted  with  his  suit  about  a  year 
before  Wintlirop's  arrival  in  England;  but  Win- 
throp  [the  younger,  who  went  to  England  on  be- 
holf  of  Connecticut]  had  been  there  several 
months,  attending  to  his  business,  before  he 
heard  anything  of  the  designs  of  Clarke.  His 
charter  of  Connecticut  had  passed  through  the 
preliminary  forms,  and  was  awaiting  the  great 
seal,  when  it  was  arrested  in  consequence  of  repre- 
sentations made  by  the  agent  from  Rhode  Island. 
.  .  .  Winthrop,  in  his  new  charter,  liad  used  the 
words  '  bounded  on  the  cast  by  the  Narrogancett 
River,  commonly  called  Narrogancett  Bay,  where 
the  said  river  falleth  into  the  sea.'  To  this 
identity  between  Narragansett  River  and  Narra- 
gansett Bay  Clarke  objected,  as  will  be  presently 
explained.  A  third  party  was  interested  in  the 
settlement  of  the  eastern  boundary  of  Connecti- 
cut. This  was  the  Atherton  Company,  so  called 
from  Humphrey  Atherton  of  Dorchf^ster,  one  of 
the  partners.  'They  had  bought  of  the  natives  a 
tract  of  land  on  the  western  side  of  Narragansett 
Bay ;  and  when  they  heard  that  Connecticut  was 
soliciting  a  charter,  they  naturally  desired  that 
their  property  should  be  placed  under  the  gov- 
ernment of  that  colony,  rather  than  under  the 
unstable  government  of  Rhode  Island.  Win- 
throp, who  was  himself  one  of  the  associates, 
wrote  from  London  that  the  arrangement  he  had 
made  accorded  with  their  wish.  Rhode  Island, 
however,  maintained  that  the  lands  of  the  Ather- 
ton purchase  belonged  to  her  jurisdiction.  .  .  . 
When  Winthrop  thought  that  he  ■  had  secured 
for  Connecticut  a  territory  extending  eastward 
to  Narragansett  Bay,  Clarke  had  obtained  for 
Rhode  Island  the  promise  of  a  charter  which 
pushed  its  boundary  westward  to  the  Paucatuck 
River,  so  as  to  include  in  the  latter  colony  a  tract 
25  miles  wide,  and  extending  in  length  from  the 
southern  border  of  Massachusetts  to  the  sea. 
The  interference  of  the  charters  with  each  other 
endangered  both.  The  agents  entered  into  a  ne- 
gotiation which  issued,  after  several  months,  in 
a  composition  effected  by  tlie  award  of  four 
arbiters.  Two  articles  of  it  were  material.  One 
was  that  Paucatuck  River  should  '  be  the  certain 
bounds  between  the  two  colonies,  which  said 
river  should,  for  the  future,  be  also  called,  alias, 
Narrogansett,  or  Narrogansett  River. '  The  other 
allowed  the  Atherton  Company  to  choose  'to 
which  of  those  colonies  they  would  belong. '  The 
undesirable  consequences  of  a  dispute  were  thus 
averted ;  though  to  soy  that  '  Paucatuck  River ' 
meant  Narragansett  Bay  was  much  the  same  as 
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to  give  to  the  Thames  the  name  ot  the  British 
Chpnnel;  aud  if  the  agr-ement  between  the 
agents  sliould  stand,  Connecticut  would  be  sadly 
curtailed  of  her  domain."  On  the  8th  of  July, 
1003,  "  Clarke's  charter,  which  the  King  proba- 
bly did  not  know  that  he  had  been  contradicting, 
passed  the  seals.  It  created  'a  body  corporate 
and  politic,  in  fact  and  name,  by  the  name  of 
the  Governor  and  Company  of  the  English  Col- 
ony of  Rhode  Island  and  Providence  Plantations 
in  New  England  in  America.'  Similar  to  the 
charter  of  Connecticut  in  grants  marked  by  a 
liberality  hitherto  unexampled,  it  added  to  them 
the  extraordinary  provision  that  'no  person 
within  tlic  said  colony,  at  any  time  thereafter, 
should  be  anywise  molested,  punished,  dis- 
quieted, or  called  in  question,  for  any  dilference 
of  opinion  in  matters  of  religion  which  did  not 
actually  disturb  the  civil  peace  of  the  said  col- 
ony.'. .  .  Matters  were  now  all  ripe  for  a  con- 
flict of  jurisdiction  between  Rhode  Island  and 
Connecticut.  Using  the  privilege  of  choice 
secured  by  the  compact  between  the  agents,  the 
Atherton  Company  elected  to  place  their  lands, 
including  a  settlement  known  by  the  name  of 
Wickiord,  under  the  government  of  the  latter 
colony.  Rhode  Island  enacted  that  all  persons 
presuming  to  settle  there  without  her  leave 
should  be  '  taken  and  imprisoned  for  such  their 
contempt. ' .  .  .  This  proved  to  be  the  beginning 
of  a  series  of  provocations  and  reprisals  between 
the  inharmonious  neighbors." — J.  G.  Palfrey, 
Compendious  Hist,  of  N.  Eng.,  bk.  2,'ch.  13  {v.  3). 

Also  in:  S.  S.  Rider,  Book  Notes,  v.  10,  pp. 
109-110.— S.  G.  Arnold,  Hist,  of  It.  I.,  ch.  8 
(0.  1). 

A.  D.  1674-1678.— King  Philip's  War.  See 
New  Engla.,d:  A.  D.  1674-1075;  1075;  1676- 
1678. 

A.  D.  1683.— Death  of  Roger  Williams.— 
Estimates  of  his  character. —  Roger  Williams, 
having  given  all  to  his  colony,  seems  to  have 
died  without  property,  dependent  upon  his  chil- 
dren. His  son,  Daniel,  in  a  letter  written  in 
1710,  says:  "He  never  gave  me  but  about  three 
acres  of  land,  and  but  a  little  afore  he  deceased. 
It  looked  hard,  that  out  of  so  much  at  his  dis- 
posing, that  I  should  have  so  little,  and  he  so 
little.  ...  If  a  covetous  man  had  that  oppor- 
tunity as  he  had,  most  of  this  town  would  have 
been  his  tenants."  "Of  the  immediate  cause 
and  exact  time  of  Mr.  Williams'  death  we  are 
not  informed.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  he 
died  at  some  time  between  January  16,  1682-3, 
and  May  10,  1083.  ...  He  was  in  the  84th  year 
of  his  age." — J.  D.  Knowles,  Memoir  of  Roger 
Williams,  pp.  Ill  ami  354. — "We  call  those 
oTpnt  who  have  devoted  their  lives  to  some  noble 
cause,  and  have  thereby  influenced  for  the  better 
the  course  of  events.  Measured  by  that  stan- 
dard, Roger  Williams  deserves  a  high  niche  in 
the  temple  of  fame,  alongside  of  the  greatest  re- 
formers who  mark  epochs  in  the  world's  history. 
He  was  not  the  first  to  discover  the  principles  of 
religious  liberty,  but  he  was  the  first  to  proclaim 
them  in  all  their  plenitude,  and  to  found  and 
build  up  a  political  community  with  those  prin- 
ciples as  the  basis  of  its  organization.  The  in- 
fluence and  effect  of  his  '  lively  experiment '  of 
religious  liberty  and  democratic  government 
upon  the  political  system  of  our  country,  and 
throughout  the  civilized  world,  are  admirably 
Stated  by  Professor  Gerviuus  in  Us  'Introduc- 


tion to  the  History  of  the  Nineteenth  Century.' 
He  says:  'Roger  Williams  founded  in  1630  a 
small  new  society  in  Rhode  Island,  upon  the 
principles  of  entire  liberty  of  conscience,  and  the 
uncontrolled  power  of  the  mojority  in  secular 
affairs.  The  theories  of  freedom  in  Church  and 
State,  taught  in  the  schools  of  philosophy  in 
Europe,  were  here  brought  into  practice  in  the 
government  of  a  small  comnuniity.  It  was 
prophesied  that  the  democratic  attempts  to  ob- 
tain universal  suffrage,  a  general  elective  fran- 
chise, annual  parliaments,  entire  religious  free- 
dom, and  the  Miltonian  right  of  schism  would  be 
of  short  duration.  But  these  institutions  have 
not  only  maintained  themselves  hero,  but  have 
spread  over  the  whole  union.  Tliey  have  super- 
seded the  aristocratic  conuncnccmcnts  of  Caro- 
lina and  of  New  York,  the  high-church  party  in 
Virginia,  the  theocracy  in  Jlassachusetts,  and 
the  monarchy  throughout  America;  they  have 
given  laws  to  one  quarter  of  the  globe,  and, 
dreaded  for  their  moral  influence,  they  stand  in 
the  back-ground  of  every  democratic  struggle  in 
Europe.'  " — O.  S.  Straus,  lioger  Williatns,  p.  233. 
— "  Roger  Williams,  as  all  know,  was  the  prophet 
of  complete  religious  toleration  in  America.  .  .  . 
That  as  a  man  he  was  '  conscientiously  conten- 
tious '  I  should  naturally  be  among  the  last  to 
deny ;  most  men  who  contribute  materially  to- 
wards bringing  about  great  changes,  religious  or 
moral,  are  'conscientiously  contentious.'  Were 
they  not  so  they  would  not  accomplish  the  work 
they  are  here  to  do." — C.  P.  Adams,  Massachu- 
setts: its  Historiatis  and  its  History,  p.  25. — 
"The  world,  having  at  last  nearly  caught  up 
with  him,  seems  ready  to  vote  —  though  with  a 
peculiarly  respectable  minority  in  opposition  — 
that  Roger  Williams  was  after  all  a  grea*^  man, 
one  of  the  true  heroes,  seers,  world-movers,  of 
these  latter  ages.  Perhaps  one  explanation  of 
the  pleasure  which  we  take  in  now  looking  upon 
him,  as  he  looms  up  among  his  contemporaries 
in  New  England,  may  be  that  the  eye  of  the 
observer,  rather  fatigued  by  the  monotony  of_  so 
vast  a  throng  of  sages  and  saints,  all  quite  im- 
maculate, all  equafly  prim  and  still  in  their 
Puritan  starch  and  uniform,  all  eq,ually  auto- 
matic and  freezing,  finds  a  relief  in  the  easy 
swing  of  this  man  s  gait,  the  limberness  of  his 
personal  movement,  his  escape  from  the  paste- 
board proprieties,  his  spontaneity,  his  impetuos- 
ity, his  indiscretions,  his  frank  acknowledgments 
that  he  really  had  a  few  things  yet  to  learn. 
Somehow,  too,  though  he  sorely  vexed  the  souls 
of  the  judicious  in  his  time,  and  evoked  from 
them  words  of  dreadful  reprehension,  the  best  of 
them  loved  him;  for  indeed  this  headstrong, 
measureless  man,  with  his  flashes  of  Welsh  fire, 
was  in  the  grain  of  him  a  noble  fellow;  '  a  man,' 
as  Edward  Winslow  said,  '  lovely  in  his  car- 
riage. ' .  .  .  From  his  early  manhood  even  down 
to  nis  late  old  age,  Roger  Williams  stands  in 
New  England  a  mighty  and  benignant  form, 
always  pleading  for  some  magnanimous  idea, 
some  tender  charity,  the  rectification  of  some 
wrong,  the  exercise  of  some  sort  of  forbearance 
towaSi  men's  bodies  or  souls.  It  was  one  of  his 
vexatious  peculiarities,  that,  he  could  do  nothing 
by  halves  —  even  in  logic.  Having  established 
his  major  and  his  minor  premises,  he  utterly 
lacked  tlie  accommodating  judgment  which 
would  have  enabled  him  to  stop  there  and  go  no 
further  whenever  it  seemed  that  the  concluding 
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member  of  his  syllogism  was  likely  to  annoy  the 
brethren.  To  this  frailty  in  his  organization  is 
due  the  fact  thut  he  often  seemed  to  his  contem- 
poraries an  impracticable  person,  presumptuous, 
turbulent,  even  seditious."— M.  C.  Tyler,  Hist, 
of  American  Literature,  ch.  9,  teH.  4. 

A.  D.  i686.— The  consolidation  of  New 
Engrland  under  Governor-general  Andres.  See 
Nkw  E.noi.and:   A.  D.  1080. 

A.  D.  1689-1701. — The  charter  government 
reinstated  and  confirmed.  See  Connecticut: 
A.  1).  1089-1701. 

A.  D.  1690.— King  William's  War.— The 
first  Colonial  Congress.  Sec  Canada:  A.  I). 
1089-1090 ;  and  United  States  of  Am.  :  A.  D. 
1090. 

A.  D.  1747.— The  founding  of  the  Redwood 
Library.  See  Liuiiabies,  JIodehn:  United 
Statks  of  Am. 

A.  D.  1754. —  The  Colonial  Con^rress  at 
Albany,  and  Franklin's  Plan  of  Union.  See 
United  States  of  Am.  :   A.  D.  1754. 

A.  D.  1760-1766.— The  question  of  taxation 
by  Parliament. — The  Sugar  Act. — The  Stamp 
Act  and  its  repeal. — The  Declaratory  Act. — 
The  Stamp  Act  Congress.  Sue  United  States 
OF  Am.:  a.  D.  1700-1775;  1703-1764;  1705; 
and  1766. 

A.  D.  1764. — The  founding  of  Brown  Uni- 
versity.— ^Brown  University  was  founded  in  1764, 
especially  in  the  interest  of  the  Baptist  Church, 
and  with  aid  from  that  denomination  in  other 
parts  of  the  country.  It  was  placed  first  at 
Warren,  but  soon  removed  to  Providence,  where 
it  was  named  in  honor  of  its  chief  benefactor, 
John  Brown. 

A.  D.  1766-1768.— The  Townshend  Duties. 
— The  Circular  Letter  of  Massachusetts.  Sec 
United  States  of  Am.  :  A.  D.  1766-1767 ;  and 
1707-1768. 

A.  D.  1768-1770. — The  quartering  of  troops 
in  Boston. — The  "Massacre"  and  the  removal 
of  the  troops.  See  Boston:  A.  D.  1768;  and 
1770. 

A.  D.  1770-1773. — Repeal  of  the  Townshend 
duties,  except  on  Tea. —  Committees  of  Cor- 
respondence instituted. — The  Tea  Ships  and 
the  Boston  Tea-party.  See  United  States  op 
Am.:  a.  D.  1770,  and  1772-1773;  and  Boston: 
A.  D.  1773. 

A.  D.  1772.— The  destruction  of  the  Gasp£. 
— The  first  overt  act  of  the  Revolution,  bee 
United  States  op  Am.  :   A.  D.  1772. 

A.  D.  1774.— The  Boston  Port  Bill,  the 
Massachusetts  Act,  and  the  Quebec  Act. — 
The  First  Continental  Congress.  See  United 
States  of  A.m.  :   A.  D.  1774. 

A.  D.  1774.— The  further  introduction  of 
Slaves  prohibited.  See  Slavery,  Neobo: 
A.  D.  1774. 

A.  D.  1775.— The  beginning  of  the  War  of 
the  American  Revolution. — Lexington. — Con- 
cord.— The  country  in  arms  and  Boston  belea- 
guered.— Ticonderoga.—  Bunker  Hill. —  The 
Second  Continental  Congress.  See  United 
States  of  Am.  :   A.  D.  1775. 

A.  D.  1775. — Early  naval  enterprises  in  the 
war.  See  United  States  of  Am.  :  A.  D.  1775 
-1770  Beginning  op  the  Am.  Navy. 

A.  D.  1776.—  Allegiance  to  the  king  re- 
nounced.—St?,'e  independence  declared. — The 
British  occupation.— "The  last  Colonial  As- 
sembly of  Rhode  Island  met  on  the  Ist  of  May. 


On  the  4th,  two  months  before  the  Congressional 
Declaration  of  Independence,  it  solemnly  re- 
nounced Its  allegiance  to  the  Biitish  crown,  no 
longer  closing  its  session  with  'Qod  save  the 
King,'  but  taking  in  Its  stead  as  expressive  of 
their  new  relations,  '  God  save  the  United  Colo- 
nies.' .  .  .  The  Declaration  of  Independence  by 
Congress  was  received  with  general  satisfaction, 
and  proclaimed  with  a  national  salute  and  mili- 
tary display.  At  Providence  the  King's  arms 
were  burned,  and  the  Legislature  assumed  its 
legal  title,  'The  State  of  Rhode  Island  and 
Providence  Plantations.' .  .  .  From  the  4th  of 
May,  1776,  the  Declaration  of  Independence  of 
Rhode  Island,  to  the  battle  of  Tiverton  Heights, 
on  the  29th  of  August,  1778,  she  lived  with  the 
enemy  at  her  door,  constantly  subject  to  inva- 
sion by  land  and  by  water,  and  seldom  giving 
her  watch- worn  inhabitants  the  luxury  of  a  quiet 
pillow.  ...  In  November  ...  a  British  fleet 
took  possession  of  her  waters,  a  British  army  of 
her  principal  island.  The  seat  of  government 
was  removed  to  Providence." — G.  W.  Greene, 
Short  Hist,  of  R.  L,  ch.  24-25.— See  United 
States  of  Am.  :  A.  D.  1776-1779. 

A.  D.  1776-1783.— The  War  of  Indepen- 
dence to  tne  end.— Peace  with  Great  Britain. 
Bee  United  States  of  Am.  :  A.  D.  1776,  to  1783. 

A.  D.  1778.— Failure  of  attempts  to  drive 
the  British  from  Newport.  See  United  States 
OP  Am.  :  A.  D.  1778  (July — November). 

A.  D.  1783-1790.— After  the  War  of  Inde- 
pendence.— Paper-money. — Opposition  to  the 
Federal  Constitution. — Tardy  entrance  into 
the  Union. — Rhode  Island  emerged  from  the 
war  of  independence  bankrupt.  "The  first 
question  was  how  to  replenish  the  exhausted 
treasury.  The  first  answer  was  that  ironey 
should  be  created  by  the  flat  of  Rhode  !"  aland 
authorities.  Intercourse  with  others  was  not 
much  thought  of.  Fiat  money  would  be  good 
at  home.  So  the  paper  was  issued  by  order  of 
the  Legislature  which  bad  been  chosen  for  that 
purpose.  A  '  respectable  minority  '  opposed  the 
insane  measure,  but  that  did  not  serve  to  moder- 
ate the  insanity.  When  the  credit  of  the  paper 
began  to  fall,  and  ti-aders  would  not  receive  it, 
laws  were  passed  to  enforce  its  reception  at  par. 
Fines  and  punishments  wjre  enacted  for  failure 
to  receive  the  worthless  promises.  Starvation 
stared  many  in  the  face.  Now  it  was  the  agri- 
cultural class  against  the  commercial  class ;  and 
the  former  party  had  a  large  majority  in  the 
state  and  General  Assembly.  When  dealers  ar- 
ranged to  secure  trade  outside  the  state,  that 
they  might  not  be  compelled  to  handle  the  local 
paper  currency,  it  was  prohibitet'  by  act.  When 
three  judges  decided  that  the  law  compelling 
men  to  receive  this  '  money '  was  unconstitu- 
tional, they  were  brought  before  that  august 
General  Assembly,  and  tried  and  censured  for 
presuming  to  say  that  constitutional  authority 
was  higher  than  legislative  authority.  At  last, 
however,  that  lesson  was  learned,  and  the  law 
was  repealed.  Before  this  excitement  had  sub- 
sided the  movement  for  a  new  national  Constitu- 
tion began.  But  what  did  Rhode  Island  want  of 
a  closer  bond  of  union  with  other  states  ?  .  .  . 
She  feared  the  'bondage'  of  a  centralized  gov- 
ernment. She  had  fought  for  the  respective 
liberties  of  the  other  colonies,  as  an  assistant  in 
the  struggle.  She  had  fought  for  her  own 
special,  individual  liberty  aa  a  matter  of  her  own 
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interest.  Further  her  needs  were  comparatively 
small  as  to  governmental  machinery,  nml  taxii- 
tion  must  be  small  in  proportion;  and  she  did 
not  wish  to  be  taxed  to  support  a,  general  gov- 
ernment. ...  So  when  the  call  was  made  for 
each  state  to  hold  a  convention  to  elect  delegates 
to  a  Constitutiona'  Convention,  Rhode  Island 
paid  not  the  slighttst  attention  to  it.  All  the 
other  states  sent  delegates,  but  Rhode  Island 
sent  none;  and  the  work  of  that  convention, 
grand  and  glorious  as  it  was,  was  not  shared  by 
her.  .'.  .  The  same  party  that  favored  inflation, 
or  paper  money,  opposed  the  Constitution;  and 
that  party  was  in  the  majority  and  in  power. 
The  General  Assembly  had  been  elected  with 
this  very  thing  in  view.  Meanwhile  the  loyal 
party,  which  was  found  mostly  in  the  cities  and 
commercial  centres,  did  all  in  its  power  to  induce 
the  General  A  ssembly  to  call  a  convention ;  but 
that  body  persistently  refused.  Once  it  sug- 
gested a  vote  of  the  people  in  their  own  pre- 
cincts ;  but  that  method  was  a  failure.  As  state 
after  state  came  into  the  Union,  the  Union  party, 
by  bonfire,  parade,  and  loud  demonstration,  cele- 
brated the  event." — G.  L.  Harney,  How  Rhode 
Island  received  the  Constitution  (New  England 
Mag.,  May,  1890). — "The  country  party  was  in 
power,  and  we  have  seen  tliat  elsewhere  as  well 
as  in  Rhode  Island,  it  was  the  rural  population 
that  hated  change.  The  action  of  the  other 
states  had  been  closely  watched  and  their  objec- 
tions noted.  One  thing  strikes  a  Rhode  Islander 
very  peculiarly  in  regard  to  the  adoption  of  the 
federal  constitution.  The  people  were  not  to 
vote  directly  upon  it,  but  only  second-hand 
through  delegates  to  a  state  convention.  No 
amendment  to  our  state  constitution,  even  at 
this  day,  can  be  adopted  without  a  majority  of 
three-fifths  of  all  the  votes  cast,  the  voting  being 
directly  on  the  proposition,  and  a  hundred  years 
ago  no  state  was  more  democratic  in  its  notions 
than  Rhode  Island.  Although  the  Philadelphia 
Convention  had  provided  that  the  federal  con- 
stitution should  be  ratified  in  the  different  states 
by  conventions  of  delegates  elected  by  the  peo- 
ple for  til  Lt  purpose,  upon  the  call  of  the  General 
Assembly,  yet  this  did  not  accord  with  the 
Rhode  Island  idea,  so  in  February,  1788,  the 
General  Assembly  voted  to  submit  the  question 
whether  the  constitution  of  the  United  States 
shquld  be  adopted,  to  the  voice  of  the  people  to 
be  expressed  at  the  polls  on  the  fourth  Monday 
in  March.  The  federalists  fearing  they  would 
be  out-voted,  largely  abstained  from  voting,  so 
the  vote  stood  two  hundred  and  thirty-seven  for 
the  constitution,  and  two  thousand  seven  hun- 
dred and  eight  against  it,  there  being  about  four 
thousand  voters  in  the  state  at  that  time.  Gov- 
ernor Collins,  in  a  letter  to  the  president  of  Con- 
gress written  a  few  days  after  the  vote  was 
taken,  gives  the  feeiing  then  existing  in  Rhode 
Island,  in  this  wise: — 'Although  this  state  has 
been  singular  from  her  sister  states  in  the  mode 
of  collecting  the  sentiments  of  the  people  upon 
the  constitution,  it  was  not  done  with  the  least 
design  to  give  any  offence  to  the  respectable 
body  who  composed  the  convention,  or  a  disre- 
gard to  the  recommendation  of  Congress,  but 
upon  pure  republican  principles,  founded  upon 
that  basis  of  all  governments  originally  derived 
from  the  body  of  the  people  at  large.  And 
although,  sir,  the  majority  has  been^so  great 
against  adopting  the  Constitution,  yet'  the  peo- 


ple, in  general,  conceive  that  it  may  contain  some 
necessary  articles  which  could  well  be  added 
and  adapted  to  the  present  confederation.  They 
are  sensible  that  the  present  powers  invested 
with  Congress  are  incompetent  for  the  great 
national  government  of  the  Union,  and  would 
heartily  acquiesce  in  granting  sufllcient  authority 
to  that  body  to  make,  exercise  and  enforce  laws 
throughout  the  states,  which  would  tend  to  reg- 
ulate commerce  and  impose  duties  and  excise, 
whereby  Congress  might  establish  funils  for  dis- 
charging the  public  debt.'  A  majority  of  the 
voters  of  the  country  was  undoubtedly  against 
the  constitution,  but  convention  after  convention 
was  carried  by  the  superior  address  and  manage- 
ment of  its  friends.  Rhode  Island  lacked  great 
men,  who  favored  the  constitution,  to  lead  her. 
.  .  .  The  requisite  number  of  states  having  rati- 
fied the  constitution,  a  government  was  formed 
under  it  April  30,  1789.  Our  General  Assembly, 
at  its  September  session  in  that  year,  sent  a  long 
letter  to  Congress  explanatory  of  the  situation  in 
Rhode  Island,  and  its  importance  warrants  my 
quoting  a  part  of  it.  '  The  people  of  this  state 
from  its  first  settlement,'  ran  the  letter,  'have 
been  accustomed  and  strongly  attached  to  a 
democratical  form  of  governi.ient.  They  liave 
viewed  in  the  new  constitution  an  approach, 
though  perhaps  but  small,  toward  that  form  of 
government  from  which  we  have  lately  dissolved 
our  connection  at  so  much  hazard  and  expense 
of  life  and  treasure, —  they  have  seen  witli  pleas- 
ure the  administration  thereof  from  the  most  im- 
portant trusts  downward,  committed  to  men 
who  have  highly  merited  and  in  whom  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  place  unbounded  confi- 
dence. Yet,  even  on  this  circumstance,  in  itself 
so  fortunate,  they  have  apprehended  danger  by 
way  of  precedent.  Can  it  be  thought  strange, 
then,  that  with  these  impressions,  they  should 
wait  to  see  the  proposed  system  organized  and 
in  operation,  to  see  what  further  checks  and 
securities  would  be  agreed  to  and  established  by 
way  of  amendments,  before  they  would  adopt  it 
as  a  constitution  of  government  for  themselves 
and  their  posterity?  .  .  .  Rhode  Island  never 
supposed  she  could  stand  alone.  In  the  words 
of  her  General  Assembly  in  the  letter  just  re- 
ferred to: — 'They  know  themselves  to  be  a 
handful,  comparatively  viewed.'  This  letter,  as 
well  as  a  former  one  I  have  quoted  from,  showed 
that  she,  like  New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts, 
New  York,  Virginia,  and  North  Carolina,  hoped 
to  see  the  constitution  amended.  lake  the  latter 
state  she  believed  in  getting  the  amendments  be- 
fore ratification,  and  so  strong  was  the  pressure 
for  amendments  that  at  the  very  first  session  of 
Congress  a  series  of  amendments  was  introduced 
and  passed  for  ratification  by  the  states,  and 
Rhode  Island,  though  the  last  to  adopt  the  con- 
stitution, was  the  ninth  state  to  ratify  the  first 
ten  amendments  to  that  instrument  now  in  force ; 
ratifying  both  constitution  and  amendments  at 
practically  the  same  time.  On^  can  hardly  won- 
der at  the  pressure  for  amendments  to  the  orig- 
inal constitution  when  the  amendments  have  to 
be  resorted  to  for  provisions  that  Congress  shall 
make  no  law  respecting  an  establishment  of  re- 
ligion, or  prohibiting  the  free  use  thereof,  or 
abridging  the  freedom  of  speech,  or  of  the  press, 
or  the  right  of  the  people  peaceably  to  assemble 
and  to  petition  the  government  for  a  redress  of 
grievances;  that  excessive  bail  sliould  not  be 
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required,  nor  i'X(csslv(!  fliip.s  Imposed,  nor  cruel 
and  uiiiiHual  piiiiiHliiiu'iits  iiillicted;  for  right  of 
trial  by  jury  in  civil  t'a.ses;  and  for  other  highly 
linporlant  iirovlsion.")."— II.  Rogers,  U/wde  In- 
liiiiil'»  Ad'ijition  iif  the  Federal  Co  nut  i  tut  ion  (li.  I. 
Jlitt.  Sie..  I«l)0).—Tli(!  convention  wliich  flnnllv 
accepted  for  Hliode  Island  and  ratitled  tho  fe(l- 
eral  constllution  met  at  South  Kingston,  in 
Jliircli,  ITilO.  tlien  adjourned  to  meet  at  New- 
port in  .May,  and  tiiere  completed  its  worlt.  See 
I'NiTKD  States  of  Am.  :  A.  D.  1787,  and  1787 
-1781). 

A.  D.  1814.— The  Hartford  Convention.  See 
U.NiTKi)  St.vtkhok  Am.  :  A.  1).  1814(I)echmiikii) 

TlIK  n.VUTKOUD  Co.NVF.NTION 

A.  D.  1841-1843.— The  Dorr  Rebellion.— 
The  old  Charter  replaced  by  a  State  Constitu- 
tion.— The  old  colonial  charter  of  Uhodc  Island 
remained  unchanged  until  1843.  Its  projierty 
(lualiflcation  of  the  right  of  siiffrage,  and  tlie 
ine(i\iality  of  representation  iu  tlie  legislature 
which  1)ecamc  more  flagrant  as  tlio  state  and  its 
cities  increased  in  popiuation,  became  causes  of 
great  popular  discontent.  The  legislature  turned 
a  deaf  car  to  all  dctnands  for  a  <lemocratic  basis 
of  government,  and  in  1841  a  serious  attempt 
was  made  Ijy  a  resolute  party  to  initiate  and 
carry  through  a  revision  of  the  constitution  inde- 
pendently of  legislative  action.  A  convention 
was  lield  in  Octolier  of  that  year  which  framed 
a  constitution  and  suliniitted  it  to  tlie  vote  of  tho 
people.  It  was  adopted  l)y  a  majority  of  tho 
votes  cast,  and,  in  accordance  witli  its  provisions, 
an  election  was  held  the  following  April. 
Thomas  Wilson  Dorr  was  chosen  Governor,  and 
on  the  3d  of  May,  1842,  the  new  government 
was  formally  inaugurated  by  its  supporters  at 
Providence,  where  they  were  in  the  majority. 
"If  Mr.  Dorr  and  Ids  ofllcers,  supported  by  the 
armed  men  then  at  their  command,  had  taken 
possession  of  tlio  State  House,  Arsenal,  and 
other  state  property,  and  acted  as  if  they  had 
confidence  in  themselves  and  their  cause,  tho 
result  might  have  been  different.  This  was  the 
course  desired  and  advocated  by  Mr.  Don',  but 
he  was  overruled  by  more  timid  men,  who  dared 
go  just  far  enough  to  commit  tliemselves,  disturb 
tlie  peace  of  tlie  state,  and  provolio  the  Law  and 
Order  government,  but  not  far  enough  to  give 
themst'lves  a  chance  of  success.  While  the  Peo- 
ple's government  was  being  organized  in  Provi- 
dence, tho  regularly  elected  General  Assembly 
met  on  the  same  clay  at  Newport,  inaugurated 
the  ofUcers  as  usual,  and  passed  resolutions  de- 
claring that  an  insurrection  existed  in  the  state 
and  culling  on  the  President  for  aid,  which  was 
.  .  .  declined  with  good  advice  as  to  amnesty 
and  concession,  which  was  not  heeded.  On  the 
following  day  a  member  of  the  People's  legisla- 
ture was  arrested  under  the  Algerine  law,  and 
this  arrest  was  followed  by  others,  which  in  turn 
produced  a  plentiful  crop  of  resignations  from 
that  body.  ...  At  the  i^equest  of  his  legisla- 
ture, Mr.  Dorr  now  went  to  Wasliington  and 
unsuccessfully  tried  to  secure  tho  aid  and  coun- 
tenance of  President  Tyler.  .  .  .  During  Mr. 
Dorr's  absence,  both  parties  were  pushing  on 
military  preparations.  .  .  .  The  excitement  at 
this  time  was  naturally  great,  though  many  were 
still  inclined  to  ridicule  the  popular  fears,  and 
the  wildest  rumors  filled  the  air."  On  the  18th, 
the  Dorr  party  made  an  attempt  to  gain  posses- 
sion uf  the  state  orscual,  but  it  failed  rather 


ignominiously,  and  Dorr  himself  fled  to  Connec- 
ticut. One  more  abortive  effort  was  made,  by 
others  less  sagacious  than  himself,  to  rally  tiio 
supporters  of  the  Constitution,  in  an  arnietl  camp, 
formed  at  Chepachet;  liut  the  party  in  power 
confronted  it  with  a  much  stronger  force,  and  it 
dispersed  witliout  firing  a  gun.  This  was  tho 
end  of  the  "rebellion."  "  In  June,  1843,  wliilo 
the  excitement  was  still  at  its  height,  tho  General 
Assembly  had  called  still  another  convention, 
which  met  in  September  and  .  .  .  framed  tlie 
present  constitution,  making  an  extension  of  tho 
suffrage  nearly  ecjuivalent  to  that  demanded  by 
the  suffrage  party  previous  to  1841.  In  Novem- 
l)er  this  constitution  was  adopted,  and  in  May, 
1843,  went  into  effect  with  a  set  of  olHcers  chosen 
from  the  leaders  of  tho  Landholders'  party,  the 
same  men  wlio  had  always  ruled  the  state.  .  .  . 
Early  in  August,  Governor  Dorr,  who  had  re- 
mained beyond  the  reach  of  the  authorities, 
against  his  own  will  and  in  deference  to  the 
wishes  of  his  friends  who  still  hoped,  issued  an 
address  explaining  and  justifying  ills  course  and 
announcing  that  ho  should  soon  return  to  lihode 
Island.  Accordingly,  on  October  31,  he  returned 
to  Providence,  without  concealment,  and  regis- 
tered himself  at  the  principal  l'"*';l.  Soon  after- 
wards, he  was  arrested  and  ci  mitted  to  jail, 
without  bail,  to  await  trial  for  treason.  .  .  .  Tlie 
spirit  in  wliicli  this  trial  was  conducted  does  no 
credit  to  tho  fairness  or  magnanimity  of  the  court 
or  of  the  Law  and  Order  party.  Under  an  un- 
usual provision  of  the  act,  although  all  Dorr's 
acts  had  been  done  in  Providence  County,  he  was 
tried  in  Newport,  the  most  unfriendly  county  iu 
tho  state.  .  .  .  Every  point  was  ruled  against 
Mr.  Dorr,  and  the  charge  to  tho  jury,  while 
sound  in  law,  plainly  showed  tho  opinion  and 
wishes  of  the  court.  It  was  promptly  followed 
by  a  verdict  of  guilty,  and  on  this  verdict  Mr. 
Dorr,  on  June  25,  just  two  years  from  his  join- 
ing the  camp  at  Chepachet,  was  sentenced  to 
imprisonment  for  life.  .  .  .  Declining  an  offer  of 
liberation  if  he  would  take  the  oath  to  support 
the  new  constitution,  Mr.  Dorr  went  to  prison 
and  remoined  in  close  confinement  until  June, 
1845,  when  an  act  of  amnesty  was  passed,  and 
he  was  released.  A  great  concourse  greeted  him 
with  cheers  at  the  prison  gates,  and  escorted  him 
with  music  and  banners  to  his  father's  house, 
w'aich  he  had  not  entered  since  ho  began  his  con- 
test for  the  establishment  of  the  People's  consti- 
tution. The  newspapers  all  over  the  countrj-, 
which  favored  his  cause,  congratulated  him  and 
spoke  of  the  event  as  an  act  of  tardy  justice  to  a 
martyr  in  the  cause  of  freedom  and  popular 
rights.  .  .  .  But  Mr.  Dorr's  active  life  was  over. 
He  had  left  tho  pripon  broken  in  health  and 
visibly  declining  to  his  end.  The  close  confine- 
ment, dampness,  and  bad  air  had  shattered  his 
constitution,  and  fixed  upon  him  a  disease  from 
which  he  never  recovered.  He  lived  nine  years 
longer  but  in  feeble  health  and  much  suffering. " 
— C.  H.  Payne,  The  Great  Dorr  War  (New  Eng- 
land Mag. ,  June,  1890). 

Also  in  :  D.  King,  Life  and  Times  of  TTumas 
Wilton  Dorr. 

A.  D.  1888. — Constitutional  Amendment. — 
The  qualification  of  the  Suffrage. — "  The  adop- 
tion of  the  Amendment  to  the  Constitution  of 
Rhode  Island,  at  the  recent  election,  relating  to 
tho  elective  franchise,  brings  to  a  close  a  political 
struggle  wliicli  began  iu  earnest  in  1819.    Hence 
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CoHMt  it  nt  tonal 
Amendment. 


RHODE  ISLAND,  1888. 


It  has  been  In  progress  about  80  yean.  It 
mnkes,  or  will  ultiniittcly  mnko,  greftt  polltlonl 
changes  here.  ...  It  nmy  not  hv.  irioppi)rtiiiie, 
upon  the  consumniiition  of  so  greut  n  political 
change,  to  note  brietiy  sonic  of  the  steps  by 
whieli  the  change  came  to  pass.  .  .  .  The  (iiiall- 
fications  of  electors  was  not  delined  by  the  char- 
ter. That  jiower  was  given  to  the  General 
Assembly.  A  property  ({iialilication  was  lirst 
introihieed  into  the  laws  in  KK!'),  and  has  ever 
since  iK'en  nnd  now  is  in  part  retained.  It  was 
not  ut  first  speciiied  to  be  land,  but  men  of  com- 
petent estates,  without  regard  to  the  species  of 
property,  'may  be  ad  nutted  to  be  freemen.' 
Even  so  accurate  a  scholar  as  the  late  Judge 
Potter,  has  erred  in  his  statement  of  the  case. 
lie  soys  that  by  the  act  of  March,  lOOiM,  all 
persons  were  required  to  be  ot  'competent 
estate.'  This  is  not  correct.  The  proposition 
was  made  two  j-ears  subsequent  to  the  establish- 
ment of  tlie  charter,  and  was  made  by  the  King 
pf  England,  and  sent  by  him  by  commissioners 
to  Rhode  Island  and  was  then  adopted  and  en- 
acted by  the  General  Assembly.  .  .  .  This  quali- 
fication was  made  to  depend  oidy  on  land,  by 
the  act  of  the  General  Assemblv  of  February 
1723-4,  and  was  u  purely  Rhode  Island  measure 
(Digest,  of  R.  I..  1730,  p.  110).  From  that  time 
mitd  the  present,  covermg  a  period  of  nearly  105 
years,  this  qualilication  has  in  some  measure  re- 
mained. The  value  \vas  then  (in  17'23)  fl.\ed  at 
£100,  and  practically,  it  was  never  changed.  It 
was  raised  or  lowered  from  time  to  time  to  meet 
the  fluctuation  of  paper  money.  Sometimes  it 
was  in  'old  tenor'  and  sometimes  in  'lawful 
money,'  both  of  which  were  in  paper,  and  reclt- 
oned  usually  in  poimds,  shillings  and  pence.  In 
1760,  the  anuiunt  was  £40  lawful  money.  In 
1763  'lawful  money '  was  defined  to  be  gold  or 
silver.  Aft(!r  the  decimal  system  came  into  use, 
the  mode  of  reckoning  was  changed  into  dollars. 
Thus  in  £40  are  800  shillings,  which  at  six 
shillings  to  the  dollar,  whicli  was  then  New 
England  currency,  is  equal  to  $133.33;  by  the 
law  of  1798  the  sum  was  nuide  $134,  and  so  it  has 
always  since  remained,  and  so  luuler  the  recent 
amendment  it  remains  as  a  qualification  of  an 
elector,  who  can  vote  on  a  question  of  expendi- 
ture, or  the  levying  of  a  tax.  .  .  .  There  was 
practically  no  change  in  the  qualifications  re- 
quired of  a  man  to  become  an  elector  from  the 
earliest  times  down  to  1843.  In  1819  a  serious 
attempt  was  made  to  o))tain  a  constitution.  A 
convention  was  called  and  a  constitution  was 
framed  and  submitted  to  the  people,  that  is,  to 
the  Freemen,  for  adoption ;  but  the  General  As- 
sembly enacted  that  a  majority  of  three-fifths 
should  be  required  forils  adoption.  This  was 
the  origin  of  the  three  Uh  restriction  in  the 
present  constitution.  It  did  not  enlarge  the  suf- 
frage ;  a  proposition  to  that  end  received  only  3 
votes  against  01,  iior  was  it  of  any  general  bene- 
fit, and  it  was  as  well  that  it  failed.  The  politi- 
cal disabilities  of  men  were  confined  to  two 
classes,  to  wit:  Tlie  second  son,  and  other 
younger  sons  of  freemen,  and  those  other  native 
American  citizens  of  other  states  who  had  moved 
into  Rhode  Island,  and  therein  acquired  a  resi- 
dence. To  these  two  classes,  although  posscs8e<l 
of  abundant  personal  property,  and  upon  which 
the  state  levied  and  collected  taxes,  and  from 
■whom  the  ate  exacted  military  service,  the 
right  to  vote     is  denied,  because  among  their 


possessions  there  was  no  land.  It  was  taxation 
without  representjition,  the  very  principle  upon 
which  the  Revolution  had  been  fought.  In  18'.J8 
more  tha:i  one-half  the  taxes  pahl  in  Providence 
were  paid  by  men  who  could  not  vote  upon  any 
(lucstion.  In  1830,  in  North  Providence,  there 
were  '200  freemen  and  570  native  men,  over 
twenty  one  years,  who  were  disfranchised.  .  .  . 
There  were  in  ISlj'J  five  men  in  Pawtucket  who 
had  fought  the  battles  for  Ithodc  Island  tlirough 
the  Revolution,  but  who,  iHisscssing  no  land,  had 
never  been  able  to  vote  upon  any  question.  .  .  . 
In  another  respect  a  great  wrong  was  done.  It 
was  in  the  rejirescntation  of  tlic  towns  in  the 
General  Assembly.  Jamestown  had  a  represen- 
tative for  every  eighteen  freemen.  Providence, 
one  to  every  275.  Smithfield,  one  in  every  200. 
Fifty  dollars  in  taxes,  in  Harrington,  had  the 
sanu^  jiower  in  the  representation  that  §750  had 
in  I'rovidence.  The  minority  of  legal  voters 
actually  controlled  the  malority.  .  .  .  Such  then 
was  the  ijolitical  condition  of  men  in  Rhode 
Island  in  1830.  There  were  about  8,000  Freemen 
and  about  13,000  unenfranchised  Americans  witli 
comparatively  no  naturalized  foreigners  anumg 
them.  The  agitation  of  tlie  ([uestion  did  not 
cease.  In  1829  it  was  so  violent  that  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  referred  the  (luestion  to  a  commit- 
tee, of  whidi  Ben.iamin  Hazard  was  the  head, 
and  whicli  committee  made  a  rejiort,  always  since 
known  as  Hazard's  Report,  which  it  was  sup- 
posed would  quiet  forever  tlie  agitation.  But  It 
did  not;  for  five  years  later  a  convention  was 
called  and  a  portion  of  a  constitution  framed. 
Tlie  (luestion  of  foreigners  was  first  seriously 
rai.sed  by  Mr.  Hazard  in  this  report.  By  this 
term  Mr.  Hazard  intended  not  only  citizens  of 
countries  outside  of  the  United  States,  but  he  in- 
tended American  citizens  of  other  American 
States.  He  would  deny  political  rights  to  a  man 
born  in  Massachusetts,  who  came  to  dwell  in 
Rhode  Island,  in  the  same  way  that  he  wiuild 
deny  them  to  a  Spaniard.  A  Massachusetts  man 
must  live  here  one  year,  the  Spaniard  three,  but 
both  must  own  land.  These  ideas  were  f<)rmu- 
lated  in  the  constitution  of  1834  as  far  as  it  went. 
.  .  .  Fortunately  it  fell  through  and  by  the  most 
disgraceful  of  actions ;  and  its  history  when  writ- 
ten will  form  one  of  the  darkest  chapters  in 
Rhode  Island  history.  This  discrimination 
against  foreign  born  citizens,  that  is,  men  born 
in  countries  outside  of  the  United  States,  became 
more  pointed  in  the  proposed  Landholders'  Con- 
stitution of  November  1841.  A  native  of  the 
United  States  could  vote  on  a  land  (lualification, 
or  if  he  paid  taxes  upon  other  species  of  prop- 
erty. A  foreigner  must  own  land  and  he  could 
not  vote  otherwise.  This  Constitution  was  de- 
feated. Then  came  the  People's  Constitution, 
(otherwise  known  as  the  Dorr  Cons' 'tution).  It 
made  no  restrictions  upon  foreigners;  it  admitted 
all  citizens  of  the  United  States  upon  an  equal 
footing;  negroes  were  excluded  in  both  docu- 
ments. This  Constitution  never  went  into  effect. 
Then  came  the  present  Constitution,  adopted  in 
September,  1843,  by  which  all  the  disabilities 
complained  of  were  swept  away  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  discrimination  in  the  case  of  foreign- 
ers. By  it  negroes  were  admitted,  but  foreigners 
were  required  to  hold  lands,  as  all  the  various 
propositions  had  provided  with  the  single  excep- 
tion of  the  People's  Constitution.  Now  comes 
the  amendment  recently  adopted,  and  parallel 
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•with  It  I  Imvi!  reproduced  tlie  xertlnn  relating 
to  tlie  gnmc  matler  from  the  I'eople'H  Constitu- 
tion : 

QualiJiMtiun  of  EUctori  QutiUflottion  of  RUftor» 

uiiilrr       AmemlineiU  iiiidir     the      Peopte'i 

{Ihiirn)   to    Coimtilii-  {Dorr)     Conttitution, 

lion,    luhptcd    April,  \M'i. 

18H8.  Hc<tlon      1.       Every 

Hfctlon      1.       Every  wlillu    niiilo   citizen  of 

male     elllzen    of     tlie  the    United    Htiiteg    of 

United  Sillies  of  tlie  age  the  age  of  twenty  one 

of  31   years,    who  lias  years,  who  has  resided 

liad   his  residenee  and  in    this    State   for  one 

homo  In  tlds  State  for  year,  and  In  any  town, 

two  years,  and  In  the  oily  or  district  of   the 

town  <ir  city  In  which  same    for    six    months 

lie  may  oiler  to  vote  six  next  preceding  the  elec- 

moiillis  next  preceding  tion  at  which  he  oiTcrs 

the  time  of  his  voting,  to  vole,  shall  he  an  clec- 

and  whose  name  shall  tor  of  all  olllcers,  who 

l)e    registered    In     the  are  elected,  or  may  herc- 

town  or  city  where  he  after  he  made  eligible 

resides  on  or  before  the  by  the  peoples  *  * 

last  day  of  Dec,  In  the  Sec.   4.      No  elector 

year  next  preceding  to  wlio  la  not  possessed  of, 

the  time  of  his  voting,  and  assessed  for  ratable 

sliall   liuve  n   right   to  properly    la    his    own 

vote  in  the  election  of  right  to  the  amount  of 

nil  civil  olllcers  and  on  one  hundred  and  lifty 

all  questions  in  all  le-  dollars,   or,   who    shall 

gaily  organized  town  or  have  neglected,  or  re- 


ward meetings'.  Pro-  fused  to  pay  any  tax 
vlded,  that  no  person  assessed  upon  him  in 
shall  nt  any  time  bo  any  town  or  city  or  dis- 
allowed to  vote  in  the  trict,  for  ono  yeor  pre- 
election of  the  City  ceding  the  *  *  meeting 
Council  of  any  city,  or  at  which  lie  shall  ollor 
upcm  any  proposition  to  to  vote,  shall  be  cn- 
iinpose  a  tax,  or  for  the  titled  to  vote  on  any 
expenditure  of  m<mey  (luestlon  of  taxation,  or 
In  any  town  or  city,  un-  the  expenditure  of  any 
less  he  shall  within  the  pulilic  moneys*  * 
year  next  preceding  Sec.  7.  There  shall 
have  paid  a  tax  assessed  bo  a  strict  registration 
upon  his  property  of  all  qualltled  voters 
therein,  valued  at  least  *  *  *  and  no  person 
at  ono  Iiundrcd  and  shall  lie  permitted  to 
thirty-four  dollars.  vote  whose   name  has 

not  licen  entered  upon 
the  list  of  voters  before 
the  polls  are  opened. 
It  thus  appears  that  the   people  of   Rhode 
Island  have  at  last  adopted  an  amendment  to  tuo 
(Joustltution,  more  liberal  in  its  ciualitications  of 
electors,  than  the  terms  asked  by  Mr.  Dorr,  In 
1843.  ...  All  that  was  asl(cd  by  .^Ir.  Dorr,  and 
even  by  those  of  his  party,  more   radical  thai, 
himself,  has  been  granted,  and  oven  more.     And 
yet  they  were  denounced  with  every  species  of 
vile  epithet  as  Free  Suffrage  5Ien." — S.  S.  Rider, 
The  End  of  a  great  I'olitiad  Struggle  in  Rhode 
Island  {Book  Notes,  v,  6,  pp.  83-57). 


RHODES.— The  island  of  Rhodes,  with  its 

{)icture8(iue  capital  city  identical  in  name,  lying 
n  the  .i-Egean  Sea,  near  tlie  routiiwestern  corner 
of  Asia  Minor,  has  a  place  alike  notable  in  the 
history  of  ancient  and  medlicval  times;  liardly 
less  of  a  place,  too,  in  preliistorlc  legends  and 
myths.  It  lias  been  famed  in  every  ago  for  a 
climate  almost  without  defect.  Among  the  an- 
cients its  Doric  people  [see  Asia  Minou;  The 
GiiEEK  Colonies]  were  distinguished  for  tlieir 
enterprise  in  commerce,  their  rare  jirobity,  tlieir 
courage,  their  relinement,  tlieir  wealth,  their 
liberality  to  literature  and  the  aria.  In  the 
middle  ages  all  this  liad  disappeared,  but  the 
island  and  the  city  had  become  the  scot  of  the 
power  of  the  Knights  of  St.  John —  the  last  out- 
post of  European  civilization  in  the  east,  held 
stoutly  against  the  Turks  until  1533.  The  un- 
successful siege  of  Rhodes,  U.  C.  305  or  804,  by 
Demetriua,  tlie  son  of  Antigonus,  wos  one  of  tlio 
great  events  of  amnent  military  history.  It 
"  showed  not  only  the  power  but  the  virtues  of 
this  merchant  aristocracy.  They  rebuilt  their 
shattered  city  with  great  magniflcence.  They 
used  the  metal  of  Demetrlus's  abandoned  engines 
for  the  famous  Colossus  [see  below],  a  bronze 
figure  of  the  sun  about  100  feet  high,  which, 
however,  wos  thrcwn  down  and  broken  by  the 
carthciuake  of  B.  C.  237,  and  lay  for  centuries 
near  the  quays,  the  wonder  of  all  visitors.  ...  It 
Is  said  tliat  the  Saracens  sold  the  remnants  of 
this  statue  for  old  metal  when  they  captured 
Rhodes.  ...  It  was  doubtless  during  the  same 
period  that  Rhodes  perfected  that  system  of 
marine  mercantile  law  which  was  accepted  not 
only  by  all  Hellenistic  states,  but  acknowledged 
by  the  Romans  down  to  the  days  of  the  empire. 
.  .  .  We  do  not  know  what  the  detail  of  their 
mercantile  system  was,  except  that  it  was  worked 
by  means  of  an  active  police  squadron,  which 
.put  down  piracy,  or  confined  it  to  shipping  out- 


side their  confederacy,  and  also  that  their  per- 
sistent neutrality  was  only  abandoned  when  their 
commercial  Interests  were  directly  attacked. 
In  every  war  they  appear  as  mediators  and 
peace-makers.  Tliere  is  an  allusion  in  the  '  Mer- 
cator '  of  Plautus  to  young  men  being  sent  to 
learn  business  there,  as  tliey  are  now  sent  to 
Hamburg  or  Genoa.  The  wealth  and  culture  of 
the  people,  together  with  the  stately  plan  of  their 
city,  gave  much  incitement  and  scope  to  artists 
in  bronze  and  marble,  as  well  as  to  painters,  and 
tlie  names  of  a  large  number  of  Rhodian  artists 
have  survived  on  the  pedestals  of  statues  long 
since  destroyed.  But  two  famous  works  — 
whether  originals  or  copies  seems  uncertain  — 
still  attest  the  genius  of  the  scliool,  the  'Lao- 
coon,'  now  in  the  Vatican,  and  the  'Toro  Par- 
nese.'" — J.  P.  Mahaffy,  Story  of  Alexander's 
Empire,  ch.  20,  with  foot-note. 

B.  C.  412.  —  Revolt  from  Athens.  See 
Greece:  B.  C.  413-412. 

B.  C.  378-357. — In  the  new  Athenian  Con- 
federacy.—Revolt  and  secession. — The  Social 
War.    See  Athens:  B.  C.  378-357. 

B.  C.  305-304.— Siege  by  Demetrius  Poli- 
orcetes. — One  of  the  memorable  sieges  of  an- 
tiquity was  that  in  wliicli  the  brave,  free  citizens 
of  Rhodes  held  their  splendid  town  (B.  C.  305) 
for  one  whole  year  against  the  utmost  eflforta  of 
Demetrius,  called  PoTiorcetea,  or  "  the  Beaieger," 
son  of  Antigonua,  the  would-be  successor  of 
Alexonder  (see  Macedonia:  B.  C.  310-301). 
Demetrius  was  a  remarkable  engineer,  for  his 
age,  and  constructed  machinery  for  the  siege 
wliich  was  the  wonder  of  tlie  Grecian  world. 
His  masterpiece  was  the  Hclepolis,  or  "city- 
taker," —  a  wooden  tower,  150  feet  high,  sheathed 
witli  iron,  travelling  on  wlieels  and  moved  by 
the  united  strength  of  3,400  men.  He  also  as- 
sailed the  walls  of  Rhodes  with  battering  rams, 
150  feet  long,  each  driven  by  1,000  men.     But 
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all  his  Ingenious  appliiincvH  failed  and  he  was 
forced  In  the  end  to  recognize  the  Independence 
of  the  valiant  Uhodiuus. — C.  Torr,  Uhmknin  An- 
cient Timet,  pp.  KJ-14,  44. 

Also  in;  (;.  Thlrlwall,  Jliit.  of  Oretes,  ch.  BO. 

B.C.    191. —Alliance    with    Rome.  — War 
^,  with    Ar.tiochus    the   Great. — Acquisition   of 
^  territory  in  Caria  and  Lycia.    See  !Ski.ki'c'ii>.«  : 
^'.-B.  (J.  224-187. 
"     B.  C.  88.— Beaieg-'*  by  Mithridates.— At  the 
beginning  of  his  first    .iirwith  tlie  Uotnnns,  H.  V. 
88,  MItliridutes  made  u  desperate  attempt  to  re- 
duce the  city  of  Uliodes,  which  was  the  faithful 
ally  of  Home.     Hut  the  Hhodians  repelled  all  his 
as.saults,  hy  sea  and  hy  land,  aud  he  was  forced 
to  abandon  the  siege. — G.  Long,  Decline  of  the 
Jloiiiitn  Hiimlilif,  r.  2,  cli.  20. 

A.  D.  1310. — Conquest  and  occupation  by 
the  Knights  Hospitallers  of  St.  John.  See 
IIoHi'rr.M.i.Kits  OK  Ht.  John:  A.  1).  11110. 

A.  D.  1480.— Repulse  of  the  Turks.  8eo 
TuKKs(TiiK  Ottomans):  A.  D.  14r)l-1481. 

A.  D.  1533. —  Siege  and  conquest  by  the 
Turks. — Surrender  and  withdrawal  of  the 
Knights  of  St.  John.  See  IIosi'itallkus  ok 
St.  John:  A.  I).  1522. 

RHODES,  The  Colossus  of.— "In  the  ele- 
mentary works  for  the  instruction  of  yo>mg 
people,  we  find  frequent  mention  of  the  Colos- 
sus of  Rhodes.  The  statue  is  always  repre- 
sented with  gigantic  limbs,  each  leg  resting  on 
the  enormous  rocks  which  face  the  entrance  to 
the  principal  port  of  the  Island  of  Rhodes;  and 
ships  in  full  sidl  passed  easllv,  it  is  said,  between 
its  legs;  for,  according  to  tllny  the  ancient,  its 
height  was  70  cubits.  This  Colossus  was  reck- 
oned among  the  seven  wonders  of  the  world,  the 
six  others  being,  as  is  well  known,  the  hanging 
gardens  of  Babylon,  devised  by  NItocris,  wife 
of  Nebuchadnezzar;  the  pyramids  of  Egypt; 
the  statue  of  Jupiter  Olympus;  the  Mausoleum 
of  Ilalicurnassus ;  the  temple  of  Diana  at  Ephc- 
aus;  and  the  Pharos  of  Alexandria,  completely 
destroyed  by  an  eartlKjuake  in  1303.  Nowhere 
has  liny  atithorlty  been  found  for  the  assertion 
that  the  Colossus  of  Rhodes  spanned  the  entrance 
to  the  harbour  of  the  Island  aud  admitted  the  pas- 
sage of  vessels  in  full  sail  between  its  wide- 
stretched  limbs.  .  .  .  The  following  is  the  real 
truth  concerning  the  Colossus."  After  the  aban- 
donment of  the  siege  of  Rhodes,  in  305,  by 
Demetrius  Poliorcetes,  "the  Rhodians,  inspired 
by  a  sentiment  of  piety,  and  excited  by  fervent 
cratitude  for  so  signal  a  proof  of  the  divine 
favour,  commanded  Charfis  to  erect  a  statue  to 
the  honour  of  their  deity  [the  sun-god  Helios]. 
An  inscription  explained  that  the  expenses  of  its 
construction  were  defrayed  out  of  the  sale  of  the 
materials  of  war  left  by  Demetrius  on  his  retreat 
from  the  island  of  Rliodes.  This  statue  was 
erected  on  an  open  space  of  ground  near  the 
great  harbour,  and  near  the  spot  where  the 
pacha's  seraglio  now  stands ;  and  Its  fragments, 
for  many  years  after  its  destruction,  were  seen 
and  admired  by  travellers."— O.  Delepierre, 
Historical  Difficultien,  ch.  1. 

RHODES,  Knights  of.— During  their  occu- 
pation of  the  islan(T,  the  Knights  Ilospitallers  of 
St.  John  of  .Jerusalem  were  commonly  called 
Knights  of  Rhodes,  as  they  were  afterwards 
called  Knights  of  Malta.  See  Hospitallebs  op 
St.  Jouk. 


RI,  The. — "The  Rl  or  king,  who  was  at  the 
hcail  of  the  tribe  [the  '  tuath,'  or  tribe,  in  ancient 
Ireland],  held  that  position  not  merely  by  elec- 
tion, hut  as  the  representative  In  the  senior  lino 
of  the  common  ancestor,  and  had  a  hereditary 
claim  to  their  obedience.  As  the  supreme  au- 
thority and  judge  of  the  tribe  he  was  the  Rl  or 
king.  This  was  his  primary  function.  ...  As 
the  lead.T  in  war  he  was  the  '  Toi.sech '  or  t'ai)- 
taln."— \V.  F.  Skene,  CIlic  S-otlaiid,  c.^,  p.  140. 
—  Sec,  also,  Tuath,  True. 

RIALTO  :  Made  the  seat  of  Venetian  gov- 
ernment.    See  Vkmi  K:  A.  D.  mt7-H10. 

RIBBON  SOCIETIES.— RIBBONISM. 
See  IiiKi.AM);  A.  D.  |H20-1H2(I. 

RIBCHESTER,  Origin  of.     See  CocciUM. 

RICH  MOUNTAIN,  Battle  of.  See  United 
Statics   m    Am.:    A.    1).    1801    (Ji;nk— July: 

WkHT  Vllt(lINIA). 

RICHARD  (of  Cornwall),  King  of  Germany, 

A.  D.  1250-1271 Richard  I.    (called  Coeur 

de   Leon),   King  of   England,    1189-1190 

Richard  II.  King  of  England,  1877-1309 

Richard  III.  King  of  England,  1483-1485. 

RICHBOROUGH,  England,  Roman  origin 
of.     See  RiTllM.K. 

RICHELIEU,  The  Ministry  of.  See 
Fuance:  a.  D.  1010-1019,  to  1042-1043. 

RICHMOND,  Va. :  Powhatan's  residence. 
See  Ameuican  Auouiuines:  Powhatan   Cok- 

FEDEKACY. 

A.  D.  1781.— Lafayette's  defense  of  the  city. 

See  United  States  ok  Am.  :  A.  D.  1781  (Janu- 
AUY — May). 

A.  D.  1861.— Made  the  capital  of  the  South- 
ern Confederacy.  See  Vikoinia:  A.  D.  1801 
(Ji:i.Y). 

A.  D.  1862.— McClellan's  Peninsular  Cam- 
paign against  the  Confederate  capital.  See 
United  States  ok  Am.  :  A.  I).  1802  (Maiicii— 
May:  Viiioinia);  (May:  Viuoinia);  (June:  Vik- 
ciiNiA);  (Junk— -July:  VinoiNiA);  and  (July- 
August:  Viuoinia). 

A.  D.  1861I  (March).- Kilpatrick's  and  Dahl- 
gren's  Raia.  See  United  States  ok  Am.  : 
A.  D.  1804  (FEimuAUY— Mauch  :  Viiioinia). 

A.  D.  1864  (May).— Sheridan's  Raid  to  the 
city  lines.  See  United  States  ok  Am.  :  A.  D. 
1804  (May:  Viuoinia)  Sheridan's  raid. 

A.  D.  1865  (April).— Abandonment  by  the 
Confederate  army  and  government.— Destruc- 
tive conflagration.- President  Lincoln  in  the 
city.  See  United  States  op  Am.  :  A.  D.  1805 
(Ai'kil;  Virginia). 

♦ 

RICIMER,  Count,  and  his  Roman  imperial 
puppets.     See  Rome  :  A.  D.  45r)-476. 

RICOS  HOMBRES,  of  Aragon.  See  Cor- 
tes, The  early  Spanish. 

RIDGEWAY,  Battle  of.  See  Canada:  A.D. 
1806-1871. 

RIDINGS  OF  YORKSHIRE.— The  name 
Ridings  is  a  corruption  of  the  word  Trithings, 
or  'Thirds,'  which  was  applied  to  the  large  di- 
visions of  Yorkshire  and  Lincolnshire  (England) 
in  the  time  of  the  Angles. —  T.  P.  Taswell-Lang- 
mead,  English  Const.  Hist.,  ch.  1,  note. 

RIEL'S  REBELLION.  See  Canada:  A.D. 
1869-1873. 

RIENZI'S  REVOLUTION.  See  Rome: 
A.  D.  1347-1354. 
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RIGA :  A.  D.  xtai.—Sitge  and  capture  by 
Guitavut  Adolphui  of  Sweden.    See  Hcandi- 

^ AVIAN  STArKM(SWKI>KN):    A.  D.   Ifll  l-HI'-ilt. 

A.  D.  ijoo.  —  Unauccesiful  siege  by  the 
King  of  Poland.  Hi  <•  Scandinavian  Ktatk(« 
(SWEDKN):  A.J).  Ifl«7-I7(M). 

"RIGHT,"  "LEFT,"  AND  "'jENTER," 
The. —  III  Friiiicc,  aiid  Hcvcrul  otlii  r  contiiiciital 
Kiiropi'iiii  coiiiitrlcs,  pollticiil  imrticH  in  tlic  lcj,'l8- 
Iiitivi!  IkmIIi's  iiro  niuiicd  iicconiiiig  to  flu^  poKi- 
tioMH  of  tilt!  8<'nt»  wliicli  tlit'y  occupy  in  tlieir  rc- 
Biicctivc  clminticrs.  Tlic  extreme  conncrviitivcH 
giilhcr  lit  llic  rl>?lit  of  tlic  dmir  of  tlio  prcsldiiig 
olltccr,  and  arc  Itnowii,  iiccordinRly,  as  "Tho 
Higlil."  Tlic  cxtrcmu  radicalH  Hiinilurly  collect- 
ed on  the  opposilo  Hide  of  tlio  cliainbcr,  arc 
called  "  The  Left. "  Usually,  there  Ih  u  inoderntc 
•winft  of  each  of  these  parlies  which  partially  de- 
taches itself  and  is  deslKnatcd,  in  one  case,  "Tlio 
KiKlit  C'ciiK'r,"  and  in  the  otlier,  "The  Left  Cen- 
t<'r";  while,  midway  between  nil  these  divisions, 
tliere  is  ii  party  of  independents  who  take  the 
name  of  "The  Center." 

RIGHT  OF  SEARCH,  The.  See  United 
BtatksokAm.  :  A.  I).  1804-1809;  and  1812. 

RIGHTS,   Declaration    and    Bill  of.      Sec 

EnOI.AND:    a.     I).    1680    (.lANUAIlY--rEUKUARY), 

and  (OcToiiKit). 

RIGSDAG,  The.— The  leglsl.tivo  assembly 
of  Deuniark  and  Sweden.  See  Scandinavian 
8tatks(I)en.mauk— Iceland):  A.  I).  1840-1874; 
and  C'onstiti'tion  OF  Sweden. 

RIGSRET.     See  Constitution  op  Norway. 

RIGVEDA,  The.    See  India:  The  immigka- 

TION  AND  CONqUKSTS  OV  THE  AllYAS. 


RIMINI,  Origin  of   the    city.    See  Rome: 

B.  c.  ao.i-ioi. 

The    Malatesta    family.      Sec    Malatesia 

FAMILY. 

A.  D.  1275. —  Sovereignty  of  the  Pope  con- 
firmed by  Rodolph  of  Hapsburg.  See  Gek- 
many:  a.  D.  1273-1308. 

RIMMON.— "The  name  of  Uimmon,  which 
means  'pomegranate,'  occurs  frequently  in  the 
topography  of  Palestine,  and  was  probably  de- 
rived from  the  culture  of  this  beautiful  tree." — 
J.  Kcnrick,  Phanicia,  eh.  2. 

RIMNIK,  Battle  of  (1789).  See  Turks:  A.  D. 
1776-1703. 

RINGGOLD,  Battle  of.  See  United  States 
OF  Am.  :A.  D.  1863  (October — November: 
Tennfsske^ 

RINGS   OF   THE    AVARS.    See  Av.uis, 

K1NU8    )F  the. 

RIOTS,  Draft.    See  New  York:  A.  D.  1863. 

RIPON,  Lord,  The  Indian  administration 
of.     Sec  India:  A.  D.  1880-1803. 

RIPON,  Treaty  of.  See  England:  A.  D. 
1640. 

RIPUARIAN  FRANKS,  The.  See 
Franks. 

RIPUARIANS,  Lawofthe.— "Onthcdeath 
of  Clovis,  his  son,  Thcoiloric,  was  king  of  the 
eastern  Franks ;  that  is  to  say,  of  the  Ripuarian 
Franks;  he  resided  at  Metz.  To  him  is  gener- 
ally attributed  the  compilation  of  their  law.  .  .  . 
According  to  this  tradition,  then,  the  law  of  the 
Ripuariaus  should  be  placed  between  the  years 
611  and  534.  K  could  not  have,  like  the  Salic, 
the  pretension  of  ascending  to  the  right-hand 


bank  of  the  Rhino,  and  to  nncloni,  Germany.  .  .  . 
I  am  inclined  to  iwllevo  that  it  vma  only  under 
Dagol-ert  I.,  between  the  years  628  and  638,  that 
it  took  the  detlnitc  form  under  which  it  has 
reached  lis. " — F.  tlul/.ot,  Iliat.  af  C'iviliz<ttiiin,  v, 
'i(t'r(tiii;\  r.  1),  Uft.  10. 

RIVOLI,  Battle  of  (1797).  See  Prance: 
A.  I).  17IMI-I71>7(<>ctoiiku— April). 

ROAD  OF  THE  SWANS,  The.  See  Nor 
.mans:  Name  and  Orioin. 

ROANOKE  :  A.  D.  1585-1590.— The  first 
"'  !mpts  at  English  settlement  in  America. — 
1  ii.  lost  colony.  See  Amkiuca:  A.  1).  1584- 
1586;  and  t587-l.")00. 

A.  D.  1862. —  Capture  by  Burnside's  Ex- 
pedition. See  United  States  ok  Am.  :  A.  D. 
1862  (.January- Ai'RiL :  North  Carolina). 


ROBE,  La  Noblesse  de  la.  See  Parlia- 
ment of  Paris. 

ROBERT,  Latin  Emperor  at  Constantino- 
ple (Romania),   A.    I).     1331-1228 Robert, 

King  of  Naples,  1300-1343 Robert  I.,  King 

of  France,  022  1)23 Robert  I.  (Bruce),  King 

of  Scotland,  1306-1320 Robert  II.,  King  of 

France,   006-1031 Robert  II.  (first  of  the 

Stuarts),    King    of    Scotland,    1370-1390 

Robert  III.,  King  of  Scotland,  1300-1406. 

ROBERTSON,  James,  and  the  early  set- 
tlement of  Tennessee.  See  Tennessee:  A.  D. 
17(10-1772,  to  17H5-1706. 

ROBESPIERRE,  and  the  French  Revolu- 
tion. See  France:  A.  D.  1780  (August— Octo- 
DER),  to  1704  (.July). 

ROBINSON,  John,  and  his  Congregation. 
See  Indki'endknts:  A.  D.  1604-1617;  and  Mas- 
saciiuhetts:  A.  1).  1620. 

ROBOGDII,  The.  See  Ireland,  Tribes  of 
EARLY  Celtic  Iniiahitants. 

ROCCA  SECCA,  Battle  of  (1411).  See 
Italy(SoiitiikiiI;  A.  I).  1386-1414. 

ROCHAMBEAU,  Count  de,  and  the  Wat 
of  the  American  Revolution.  See  United 
States  op  Am.  :  A.  D.  1780  (July);  1781  (Janu- 
.^RY— May)  ;  1781  (May— October). 

ROCHE-ABEILLE,  La,  Battle  of  (1569). 
Sec  France:  A.  D.  1563-1570. 

ROCHELLE  :  Early  Importance.— Expul- 
sion of  the  English. —  Grant  of  Municipal  in- 
dependence.— "  Rochelle  had  always  been  one 
of  the  first  commercial  places  of  Prance ;  it  va» 
well  known  to  the  English  under  the  name  oi 
the  White  Town,  as  they  called  it,  from  it» 
appcaronco  when  the  sun  shone  and  was  re- 
flected from  its  rocky  coasts.  It  was  also  much 
frequented  by  the  Nethcrlanders.  .  .  .  Tho  town 
had  .  .  .  enjoyed  extraordinary  municipal  fran- 
chises ever  since  the  period  of  the  English  wars 
[see  Prance:  A.  D.  1337-1860,  and  1360-1380]. 
It  had  by  its  own  unaided  power  revolted  from 
the  English  dominion  [1872],  for  which  Charles 
V. ,  in  Ins  customary  manner,  conferred  upon  the 
townsfolk  valuable  privileges, — among  others, 
that  of  Independent  jurisdiction  in  the  town  and 
its  liberties.  The  design  of  Henry  II.  to  erect  a 
citadel  within  their  walls  they  had  been  enabled 
fortunately  to  prevent,  through  the  favour  of 
the  Chatillons  and  the  Montmorencies.  Rochelle 
exhibited  Protestant  sympathies  at  an  early 
period. " — L.  von  Ranke,  Civil  Wars  ami  Mono  rchjf 
in  France,  in  the  iQth  and  nth  Centuries,  ch.  14. 
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Amo  m:  n.  M.  Balnl,  Ilitt.  of  tht  Ifite  of  the 
Iliif/uenotii  of  fVii/icc,  r.  2, ;)/),  270-^73. 

A.  D.  1568.— Becomes  the  headquarters  of 
the  Huguenots.— Arrival  of  the  Queen  of  N.v 
varre.     SwsFkanck:  A.  I).  irHm-l7i70. 

A,  D.  1573.— Siege  and  successful  defense. 
8co  KiiANCK:  A.  I).  I573-ir)7;i. 

A.  D.  1620-1622.— Huguenot  revolt  in  sup- 
port of  Navarre  and  B<arn.—  The  unfavorable 
Peace  of  Montpelier.  Hco  Fhani  1;:  A.I).  1(120 
-1022. 

A.  D.  1625-1626.— Renewed  revolt.— Second 
treaty  of  Montpelier.  Heo  Fha.nce  ;  A.  1).  1(124 
-1620. 

A.  D.  1627-1628.—  Revolt  in  alliance  with 
England. —  Siege  and  surrender, —  Richelieu's 
dylce.—  The  deci  /  of  the  city.  See  Fhance  : 
A.  D.  1037-1028. 

— -• 

ROCHESTER    England  :  Origin.— One  of 

two  liomitn  towHH  in  Hntiiiii  riill<!(l  T)iir()briviu  is 
identified  In  site  witli  tlio  modern  fity  of  Uoch- 
eater.  It  derived  its  Sa.xon  unmo  —  originally 
"  Hrotcsccater" — "according  to  Hede,  from  one  of 
Its  early  rulers  or  prefects  named  llrof,  who,  for 
Bomo  circumstance  or  otlier,  had  probably  gained 
greater  notoriety  tlian  most  persons  of  his  class 
and  rani..  — T.  Wright,  Celt,  Jioman  and  Saj:on, 
ch.  5  ar-f  10. 

ROCKINGHAM  MINISTRIES,  The.  See 
England:  A.  D.  1705-tV08;  ami  1782-1783. 


ROCROI:  A.  D.  1643.— Siege  and  Battle. 
8coFu.\nce:  A.  D.  1042-1043. 

A.  D.  1653.— Siege  by  Cond£  in  the  Spanish 
service.     SeeFiiANCE:  A.  I).  1053-1650. 

A.  D.  1659.  —  Recovered  by  France.  See 
FnANcu;  A.  D.  1059-1601. 

RODNEY'S  NAVAL  VICTORY.  See 
Enolanij:  a.  D.  1780-1782. 

RODOALDUS,  King  of  the  Lombards, 
A.  D.  054-059. 

RODOLPH.    See  Rudolph. 

ROESKILDE,  Treaty  of  (1658).  See  Scan- 
dinavian S  TATES  (Sweden)  :  A.  D.  1644-1C07. 

ROGATION.— With  reference  to  the  legie,"a- 
tlon  of  the  Romans,  "the  wonl  Rogatio  is  f  re 
quently  used  to  denote  a  Bill  proposed  to  the 
people.  .  .  .  After  a  Rogatio  was  passed  it  be- 
came a  Lex ;  but  in  practice  Rogatio  and  Lex 
were  used  as  conveiiibie  terms,  just  as  Bill  and 
Law  are  by  ourselves." — W.  Ramsay,  Manual 
of  Unman  intiq.,  ch.  4. 

ROGER    I.,  Count  of  Sicily,  A.  D.  1072- 

1101 Roger  II.,  Count  of  Sicily,  1106-1129; 

King  of  Naples  and  Sicily,  1129-1154. 

ROGUE    RIVER    INDIANS,    The.     See 

AmEIIICAN  AbOBIOINES  :   M0DOC8,  &c. 

ROHAN.  Cardinal-Prince  de,  and  the  Dia- 
mond Necklace.  See  France:  A.  D.  1T84- 
1785. 

ROHILLA  WAR,  The.  See  India:  A.  D. 
1773-1785. 

ROIS  FAINEANS.  See  Franks:  A.  D. 
511-752. 

ROLAND,  Madame,  and  the  Girondists. 
See  France:  A.  D.  1791  (October),  to  1793 
(Septembeu — December). 

ROLAND,  The  great  Bell.  See  GniNT: 
A.  D.  1539-1540. 

ROLICA,  Battle  of  (1808).  See  Spain:  A.  D. 
1808-1809  (August— January). 


ROLLO,  Duke,  The  conqueit  of  Nor- 
mandy by.  Hie  Normans:  A.  I).  870-911;  and 
NoiiMANKV:  A.  D.  911-1(H)0. 

ROLLS  OF  THE  PIPE.-R0LL3  OF 
THE  CHANCERY.     See  Ex(iiE<iitEU. 

ROMA  QUADRAT  A.    See  Palatine  Hill. 

ROMAGNA.— Till)  old  exiircjialcof  Ravenna, 
"as  liavinjr  Ix'cn  tlio  chief  seat  of  tlie  later  Im- 
ncriai  power  in  Italy,  got  tlio  name  of  Romania, 
Uomandlola,  or  Roinagna." — E.  A.  Freeman, 
Hint.  lliDi/.  )if  Kiiro/ii;  /</).  234  anil 'i'.iH. 

ROMAgNANO,  Battle  of  (1524).  See 
Fhanck;  A.  1).  1. ".23-1.72.5. 

ROMAN  AUGURS.     See  Audfus. 

ROMAN  CALENDAR.— ROMAN  YEAR. 
Sec  Cai.kndau,  .Ii man. 

ROMAN  CAMPAGNA,  OR  CAMPANIA. 
See  Campaona. 

ROMAN  CATACOMBS,  T  le.  See  Cata- 
combs. 

ROMAN  CATHOLIC  CHURCH.  See 
Papacy,  and  Catiioi.us. 

-♦ 

ROMAN  CITIZENSHIP,  under  the  Re- 
public.    Sc'j  CiVEH  Ro.MANi;  also,  QUIRITES. 

Under  the  Empire. — "  Wliile  Pompeius, 
Cicsar,  Augustus  ami  otliers  extended  the  Latin 
rights  to  many  provincial  conununities,  tliey 
were  cureful  to  give  the  full  Roman  ((ualitlca- 
tion  [the  '  privileges  of  Quiritary  proprietor.sliip, 
wiiich  gave  not  merely  tlie  empty  title  of  tlio 
sutfragc,  but  tlie  precious  immunity  from  trib- 
ute or  land-tax ']  to  persons  only.  Of  such  per- 
sons, intieed,  large  n\imbers  were  admitted  to 
citizensliip  by  tlie  emperors.  The  full  rijjlits  of 
Rome  were  conferred  on  the  Transalpine  Gauls 
by  Claudius,  and  the  Latin  rigiits  on  the  Span- 
iards by  Vespasian;  but  it  was  with  mucli  re- 
serve that  any  portions  of  territory  beyond  Italy 
were  enfruncnised,  and  rendered  Italic  or  Quiri- 
tary soil,  and  thus  endowed  witli  a  special  im- 
munity. .  .  .  The  earlier  emperors  liad,  indeed, 
exercised  a  jealous  reserve  in  popularizing  the 
Roman  privileges;  but  from  Claudius  down- 
wards tliey  seem  to  have  vied  with  one  anotlier 
in  the  facility  with  wiiich  they  conferred  tliem 
as  r.  boon,  or  imposed  tluim  as  u  burden.  .  .  . 
The  practice  of  purchasing  Civitas  was  undoubt- 
edly common  under  Claudius.  .  .  .  Neither  Ha- 
drian, as  hastily  afflnned  by  St.  Clirysostoin,  noi 
his  next  successor,  as  has  been  inferred  from  a 
confusion  of  names,  was  the  autlior  of  the  de- 
cree by  which  the  Roman  franchise  was  finally 
communicated  to  all  the  subjects  of  the  empire. 
Whatever  the  progress  of  enfrancliisement  may 
have  been,  this  famous  consummation  was  not 
effected  till  fifty  years  after  our  present  date,  by 
the  act  of  Antoninus  Caracalla  [A.  D.  311-217V' 
— C.  Merivale,  IHst.  of  the  Jiomans,  ch.  67,  with 
foot-note. 

ROMAN  CITY  FESTIVAL.-Thc  "Ro- 
man chief  festival  or  festival  of  the  city  (ludi 
maximi,  Romani)  .  .  .  was  an  extraordinary 
t)iani£sgiving  festival  celebrated  in  honour  of  the 
Ciipitoline  Jupiter  and  tlie  gods  dwelling  along 
with  him,  ordinarily  in  pursuance  of  a  vow 
made  by  the  general  before  battle,  and  therefore 
usually  observed  on  the  return  home  of  tlia  bur- 
gess-force in  autumn.  A  festal  procession  pro- 
ceeded toward  the  Circus  staked  off  between 
the  Palatine  and  Aventine.  ...  In  each  f  pedes 
of  contest  there  was  but  one  competition,  and 
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that  between  not  more  that  two  competitors. " — 
T.  MommRcn,  Hint,  of  liome,  hk.  1,  eh.  M. 

ROMAN  COINAGE  AND  MONEY.  See 
MoNKY  A.Ni)  IUnkino:  Rome. 

ROMAN  COMITIA.  See  Comitia  Cenic- 
niATA.  AND  Comitia  Cuhiata. 

ROMAN  CONSULS.     SeeCoNSUi. 

ROMAN  CONTIONES.    See  Costiones. 

ROMAN  DECEMVIRS.     Sfle  Decemvibs. 

ROMAN   EDUCATION.    See  Education, 

Roman. 

♦ 

ROMAN  EMPIRE:  B.  C.  3»,— Its  begin- 
ning, and  after.     See  Rome:  U.  C.  31,  and  iifter. 

A.  D.  476, — Interruption  of  the  line  of  Em- 
perors in  the  West.     See  Rome:  A.  1).  45.5-476. 

A.  D.  800. —  Charlemagne's  restoration  of 
the  Western  Empire.  Sec  Geiimany:  A.  D. 
800. 

A.  D.  843-951.— Dissolution  of  the  Caroling- 
ian  fabric.    See  Italy  :  A.  D.  843-9.51. 

ROMAN  EMPIRE,  THE  HOLY:  A.  D.  1)63. 
—Founded  by  Otto  the  Great. — Later  Origin  of 
the  Name. — "Tlie  Holy  Romau  Empire,  taking 
the  name  in  ♦he  sense  which  it  commonly  bore  in 
later  centuries,  as  denoting  the  sovereignty  of 
Germany  and  Italy  vested  in  a  Germanic  prince, 
is  the  creation  of  Otto  the  Great.  Substantially, 
it  is  true,  as  well  as  technically,  it  was  a  prolon- 
gation of  tlie  Empire  of  Charles  [Cliurlemagne] ; 
and  it  rested  (as  will  be  shewn  in  the  sequel) 
upon  ideas  essentially  the  same  as  those  which 
brought  about  the  coronation  of  A.  D.  800.  .  .  . 
Tliis  restored  Empire,  which  professed  itself  a 
continuation  of  the  Carolingian,  was  in  many 
respects  different.  It  was  less  wide,  including, 
if  we  reckon  strictly,  only  Germany  proper  and 
two- thirds  of  Italy;  or  counting  in  subject  but 
separate  kingdoms,  Burgundy,  Bohemia,  Mo- 
ravia, Poland,  Denmark,  perhaps  Hungary.  Its 
character  was  less  ecclesiastical.  Otto  exalted 
indeed  the  spiritual  potentates  of  his  realm,  and 
was  earnest  in  spreading  Christianity  among  the 
heatlien:  lie  was  master  of  the  Pope  and  De- 
fender of  tlio  Holy  Roman  Church.  But  religion 
held  a  less  important  place  in  his  mind  and  hid 
administration.  ...  It  was  also  less  Roman. 
.  .  .  Under  him  the  Germans  become  not  only  a 
united  nation,  l)ut  were  at  once  raised  on  a  pin- 
nacle among  European  peoples  as  the  imperial 
race,  the  possessors  of  Rome  and  Rome's  au- 
tliority.  While  the  political  connection  with 
Italy  stirred  their  spirit,  it  brought  with  it  a 
Imowledge  and  culture  hitherto  unknown."  It 
was  not  until  the  reign  of  Frederick  Barbarossa 
that  the  epithet  "  Holy  "  was  prefixed  to  the  title 
of  tlie  revived  Roman  Empire.  "Of  its  earlier 
origin,  under  Conrad  II  (the  Salic),  which  some 
have  supposed,  there  is  no  documentary  trace, 
though  tliere  is  also  no  proof  to  the  contrary. 
So  far  as  is  known  it  occurs  first  in  the  famous 
Privilege  of  Austria,  granted  by  Frederick  in 
the  f-iurth  year  of  his  reign,  tlio  second  of  his 
empii  ...  Used  occasionally  by  Henry  VI  and 
Frederick  II,  it  is  more  frequent  under  their 
successors,  AVilliam,  Richard,  Rudolf,  till  after 
Charles  IV's  time  it  becomes  habitual,  for  the 
last  few  centuries  indispensable.  Regarding  the 
origin  of  so  singular  a  title  many  theories  nave 
been  advanced.  .  .  .  We  need  not,  however,  be 
In  any  great  doubt  as  to  its  true  meaning  and 
purport.  .  .  .  Ever  since  Hildebrand  havl  'aimed 


for  the  priesthood  exclusive  sanctity  and  supreme 
jurisdiction,  the  papal  party  had  not  ceased  to 
speak  of  the  civil  power  ,vs  being,  compared  with 
tliat  of  their  own  chief,  merely  secular,  earthly, 
profane.  It  may  be  conjectured  that,  to  meet 
tills  reproach,  no  less  injurious  than  insulting, 
Frederick  or  liis  advisers  began  to  use  in  public 
documents  tlie  expression  '  Holy  Empire ' ;  there- 
by wishing  to  assert  tlie  divine  institution  and 
religious  duties  of  the  office  ho  held.  ...  It  is 
almost  superfluous  to  observe  that  the  bejjinning 
of  the  title  '  Holy '  has  nothing  to  do  witli  the 
beginning  of  tlie  Empire  itself.  Essentially  and 
substantially,  the  Holj  Roman  Empire  was,  as 
bus  been  shewn  already,  tlie  creation  of  Cliarlcs 
tlie  Great.  Looking  at  it  more  technically,  as 
tlie  monarchy,  not  of  the  whole  West,  like  that 
of  Charles,  but  of  Germany  and  Italy,  with  a 
claim,  which  was  never  more  than  a  claim,  to 
universal  sovereignty,  its  beginning  is  fixed  by 
most  of  the  German  writers,  whose  practice  has 
been  followed  in  the  text,  at  the  coronation  of 
Otto  the  Groat.  But  the  title  was  at  least  one, 
and  probably  two  centuries  later." — ,1.  Bryce, 
Tlie  Holy  Roman  Empire,  eh.  0,  0  and  12,  with 
foot-note. — Otto,  or  Otho,  the  Great,  .  j  second 
of  the  Saxon  line  of  Germanic  kings,  crossed  the 
Alps  and  made  himself  master  of  the  distracted 
kingdom  of  Italy  in  051,  on  the  invitation  of  John 
XII,  who  desired  his  assistance  against  Jio  reign- 
ing king  of  Italy,  Berengar  II,  and  who  offered 
him  the  imperial  coronation  (there  had  been  no 
acknowledged  emperor  for  forty  years)  as  his 
reward.  He  easily  reduced  Berengar  to  vassal- 
age, and,  after  receiving  the  imperial  crown  from 
Pope  John,  he  did  not  scruple  to  depose  that 
licentious  and  turbulent  pontiff,  by  the  voice  of 
a  synod  which  he  convoked  in  St.  Peter's,  and 
to  seat  another  in  his  place.  Throe  revolts  in 
the  city  of  Rome,  which  were  stirred  up  by  the 
deposed  pope,  tlie  emperor  suppressed  with  a 
heavy  hand,  and  he  took  away  from  the  city  all 
its  forms  of  republican  liberty,  entrusting  the 
government  to  the  pope  as  his  viceroy. — The 
same,  eh.  9. 

Also  in  :  H.  Hallara,  Tlie  Middle  Ages,  eh.  8, 
pt.  1.— See,  also,  Italy;  A.  D.  843-951;  Ger- 
many :  A.  D.  936-973;  and  Romans:  King  of 
the. 

i2th  Century.- Rise  of  the  College  of  Elec- 
tors.    See  Germany:  A.  D.  112,5-llM. 

13th  Century. — Its  degradation  after  the  fall 
of  the  Hohenstc'ifen. — The  Great  Interregnum. 
— Election  of  Rudolf  of  Hapsburg.  See  Ger- 
many: A.  D.  1250-1272. 

iSth  Century.— Its  character.  See  Geumant: 
A.  D.  1347-14iJ3. 

A.  D.  1806. — Its  end.  See  Germany:  A.  D. 
1805-1806. 

♦ 

ROMAN   EQUESTRIAN    ORDER.    See 

Equestrlvn  Order. 

ROMAN  FAMILY  AND  PERSONAL 
N  fiMES.    See  Gens. 

ROMAN  FETIALES.    See  Fetiales. 

ROMAN  INDICTION.    See  Indictionr. 

ROMAN  LAW,  and  its  lasting  influence. 
— "  n?man  Law  as  taught  in  the  writings  of  the 
Roman  juiists  is  a  science,  a  science  of  groat  per- 
fection, a  science  so  pertact  as  to  almost  ap- 
E roach  the  harmonious  finish  of  art.  But  Roman 
aw  is  not  only  a  marvsUous  system  of  the  legal 
customs  and  concepts  of  the  Romans ;  its  value 
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is  not  restricted  to  students  of  Roman  Law;  it 
has  an  absolute  value  for  students  of  any  law 
whatever.  In  other  words  the  Romans  out- 
stripped all  other  niitions,  both  ancient  and 
modern,  in  the  scientitic  construction  of  legal 
problems.  They  alone  offer  that  curious  ex- 
ample of  one  nation's  totally  eclipsing  the  scien- 
tific achievements  of  all  other  nations.  By  law, 
however,  we  here  understand  not  all  branches  of 
law,  as  constitutional,  criminal,  pontifical,  and 
private  law,  together  with  jurisiirudenco.  By 
Roman  Law  we  mean  exclusively  Roman  Private 
Law.  The  writings  of  Roman  jurists  on  consti- 
tutional and  criminal  law  have  been  superseded 
and  surpassed  by  the  writings  of  more  modern 
jurists.  Their  writings  on  questions  of  Private 
Law,  on  the  other  liand,  occupy  a  unique  place ; 
they  are,  to  the  present  day,  considered  as  the 
inexhaustible  fountain-head,  and  the  inimitable 
pattern  of  the  science  of  Private  Law.  ...  A 
Roman  lawyer,  and  even  a  modern  French  or 
German  lawyer  —  French  and  Ocrmrfh  Private 
Law  being  essentially  lioman  Law  —  were,  and 
are,  never  obliged  to  ransack  whole  libraries  of 
precedents  to  find  the  law  covering  a  given  case. 
They  approach  a  case  in  the  manner  of  a  physi- 
cian: carefully  informing  themselves  of  the  facts 
underlying  the  case,  and  then  eliciting  the  legal 
spark  by  means  of  close  meditatior  on  the  given 
data  according  to  the  general  priuciples  of  their 
science.  The  Corpus  juris  civilis  is  one  stout 
volume.  This  one  volume  lias  sufiiced  to  cover 
billions  of  cases  during  more  than  tlurteen  cen- 
turies. The  principles  laid  down  in  this  volume 
will  afford  ready  help  in  almost  every  case  of 
Private  Law,  because  ihey  emanate  from  Private 
Law  alone,  and  have  no  tincture  of  non-legal 
elements. " — E,  Reich,  Oraeco-Iioman  Institutions, 
pp.  3-13. — "'The  Responsa  prudentum,'  or 
answers  of  the  learned  in  the  law,  consisted  of 
explanations  of  authoritative  written  documents. 
It  was  assumed  that  the  written  law  was  bind- 
ing, but  the  responses  practicdUy  modified  and 
even  overruled  it.  A  great  variety  of  rules  was 
thus  supposed  to  be  educed  from  the  Twelve 
Tables  [see  Rome:  B.  C.  451-449],  which  were 
not  in  fact  to  be  found  there.  They  could  be 
announced  by  any  jurisconsult  whose  opinions 
might,  if  he  were  distinguished,  have  a  binding 
force  nearly  equal  to  enactments  of  the  legis- 
lature. The  responses  were  not  published  by 
their  author,  but  were  recorded  and  edited  by 
his  pupils,  and  to  this  fact  the  world  is  indebted 
for  the  educational  treatises,  called  Institutes  or 
Commentaries,  which  are  among  the  most  re- 
markable features  of  the  Roman  system.  The 
distinction  between  the  '  responses '  and  the  '  case 
law  '  of  England  should  oo  noticed.  The  one 
consists  of  expositions  by  the  bar,  and  the  other 
by  the  bench.  It  might  have  been  expected 
that  such  a  sy.-'tem  would  have  popularized  the 
law.  This  wus  ..Jt  the  fact.  Weight  was  only 
attached  to  the  responses  of  conspicuous  men 
who  were  masters  of  the  principles  as  well  as  de- 
tails of  jurisprudence.  The  great  development 
of  legal  principles  iit  Rome  was  due  to  this 
method  of  producing  law.  Under  the  English 
system  no  judge  can  enunciate  a  principle  until 
an  actual  controversy  arises  to  which  the  rule  can 
be  applied ;  under  the  Roman  theory,  there  was 
no  limit  to  the  question  to  which  a  response 
might  be  given,  except  the  skill  and  ingenuity  of 
the  questioner.    Every  possible  phase  of  a  legal 


principle  could  thus  be  examined,  and  '  j  result 
would  show  the  symmetrical  product  of  a  single 
master  mind.  This  method  of  developing  law 
nearly  ceased  at  the  full  of  the  republic.  The 
Responses  were  systematized  and  reduced  into 
compendia.  The  right  to  make  responses  was 
limited  by  Augustus  to  a  few  jurisconsults.  The 
edict  of  the  Proitor  became  a  source  of  law,  and 
a  great  school  of  jurists,  containing  such  men  as 
Ulpian,  PduIus,  Gains,  and  Papinian,  arose,  who 
were  authors  of  treatises  rather  than  of  re- 
sponses."— T.  W.  Dwight,  Introd.  to  Maitie's 
"Ancient  Law." — "Apart  from  the  more  gen- 
eral political  conditions  on  which  jurisprudence 
also,  and  indeed  jurisprudence  especially  de- 
pends, the  causes  of  the  excellence  of  the  Roman 
civil  law  lie  mainly  in  two  features :  first,  that 
the  plaintiff  and  defendant  were  specially  obliged 
to  explain  and  embody  in  duo  and  binding  form 
the  grounds  oi  the  demand  and  of  the  objection 
to  comply  with  it;  and  secondly,  that  the  Ro- 
mans appointed  a  permanent  machinery  for  the 
edictal  development  of  their  law,  and  associated 
it  immediately  with  practice.  By  the  former 
the  Romans  precluded  the  pettifoggiiiR  practices 
of  advocates,  by  the  latter  they  obviated  incapa- 
ble law-making,  so  far  as  such  things  can  be 
prevented  at  all ;  and  liy  means  of  both  in  con- 
junction they  satisfied,  as  far  as  is  possible,  tlic 
two  conflicting  requirements,  that  law  shall  con- 
stantly be  fixed,  and  that  it  shall  constantly  be 
in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the  age.  .  .  . 
This  state  [Rome],  which  made  the  highest  de- 
mands on  its  burgesses  and  carried  the  idea  of 
subordinating  the  individual  to  the  interest  of 
the  whole  further  than  any  state  before  or  since 
has  done,  only  did  and  only  could  do  so  by  itself 
removing  tlie  barriers  to  intercourse  and  un- 
shackling liberty  quite  as  much  as  it  subjected 
it  to  restriction.  In  permission  or  in  proliibition 
the  law  was  always  absolute.  ...  A  contract 
did  not  ordinarily  furnish  a  ground  of  action, 
but  where  the  right  of  the  creditor  was  acknowl- 
edged, it  was  so  all-powerful  that  there  was  no 
deliverance  for  the  poor  debtor,  and  no  humane 
or  equitable  consideration  was  shown  towards 
him.  It  seemed  as  if  the  law  found  a  pleasure 
in  presenting  on  all  sides  its  sharpest  spikes,  in 
drawing  the  most  extreme  consequences,  in 
forcibly  obtruding  on  the  bluntest  understanding 
the  tyrannic  nature  of  the  idea  of  right.  The 
poetical  form  and  the  genial  symbolism,  which 
so  pleasingly  prevail  in  the  Germanic  legal  or- 
dinances, were  foreign  to  the  Roman;  in  las  law 
all  was  clear  and  precise;  no  symbol  was  em- 
ployed, no  institution  was  superfluous.  It  was 
not  cruel;  everything  necessary  was  performed 
without  tedious  ceremony,  even  the  punishment 
of  death ;  that  a  free  man  could  not  be  tortured 
was  a  primitive  maxim  of  Roman  law,  to  obtain 
which  other  peoples  have  had  to  struggle  for 
thousands  of  years.  Yet  this  law  was  frightful 
in  its  inexorable  severity,  whicli  we  cannot  sup- 
pose to  have  been  very  greatly  mitigated  by 
humanity  in  practice,  for  it  was  really  the  law  of 
the  people ;  more  terrible  than  Venetian  pionibi 
and  chambers  of  torture  was  that  series  of  living 
entombments  wliicli  the  poor  man  saw  yawning 
before  him  in  the  debtors'  towers  of  the  rich. 
But  the  gieatness  of  Rome  was  involved  in,  and 
was  based  upon,  the  fact  that  the  Roman  people 
ordained  for  itself  and  endured  a  system  of  law, 
in  which  the  eternal  principles  of  freedom  and 
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of  subordination,  of  property  find  of  legal  re- 
(Iri'SH,  rciffncd  and  still  at  tlio  present  day  reign 
unadulterated  and  unmoditied." — T.  Mommsen, 
JliHtary  of  li'imf,  hk.  1,  eh.  8  ititd  11  (v.  1). — 
"Tlioiigli  liard  to  realise,  and  especially  so  for 
Englislimcn,  it  is  true  that  modern  Europe  owes 
to  tlie  Homaris  its  ancient  inlicrited  sense  of  the 
saeredness  <.f  a  free  man's  person  and  property, 
and  its  knowledge  of  tlic  simplest  ,  jd  most  r, 
tional  metliods  l)y  wliich  person  and  property  may 
Im'  secured  witii  least  inconvenience  to  the  whole 
community.  Tlie  nations  to  come  after  Rome 
were  saved  tlie  trouble  of  finding  out  all  this  for 
themselves ;  and  it  may  be  doubted  whether  any 
of  them  had  the  requisite  genius.  Wo  in  Eng- 
land, for  example,  owe  the  peculiar  cumbrous- 
ncss  of  our  legal  system  to  the  absence  of  those 
direct  Roman  mlluences,  v.hich,  on  the  continent, 
have  siniplitied  and  illuminated  tlie  native  legal 
material."— W.  W.  Fowler,  The  City-Stntc  of  the 
Oi'ick-H  iind  lioiiuinji,  p.  209.  — "  In  all  the  lauds 
which  hud  obeyed  Rome,  and  were  included  in 
tlie  nominal  supremacy  of  the  revived  Western 
Eni])ire,  it  [Roman  Law]  acquired  a  prevalence 
and  power  not  derived  from  the  sanction  of  any 
tlistinct  liuman  authoritj'.  No  such  authority 
was  for  tlie  time  being  strong  enough  to  com- 
pete in  men's  esteem  and  reverence  with  tlie 
shallow  of  majesty  that  still  clung  to  the  relics 
of  Roman  dominion.  Tlius  the  Roman  law  was 
not  merely  taken  as  (what  for  many  purposes  and 
in  many  states  it  really  was)  a  common  ground- 
work of  institutions,  ideas,  and  method,  standing 
towards  the  actual  rules  of  a  given  community 
somewliat  in  the  same  relation  as  in  the  Roman 
doctrine  ius  gentium  to  ius  civile;  but  it  was 
conceived  as  liaving,  by  its  intrinsic  reasonable- 
ness, a  kind  of  supreme  and  eminent  virtue,  and 
ns  claiming  tlie  universal  allegiance  of  civilised 
mankind.  If  I  may  use  a  German  term  for 
•which  I  cannot  find  a  good  English  equivalent, 
its  principles  were  accepted  not  as  ordained  by 
Ca?.sar,  but  as  in  themselves  binding  on  the 
Rechtsbewusstsein  of  Christendom.  Tiiey  were 
part  of  the  dispensation  of  Roman  authority  to 
•wliicli  the  champions  of  the  Empire  in  tlieir 
secular  controversy  with  the  Papacy  did  not  lics- 
Itate  to  attribute  an  origin  no  less  livine  tlian 
that  of  the  Church  itself.  Even  in  England 
(though  not  in  English  practice,  for  anytliing  I 
know)  this  feeling  left  its  mark.  In  the  middle 
of  the  thirteenth  century,  just  when  our  legal 
and  judicial  system  was  settling  into  its  typical 
form,  Bracton  copied  whole  pages  of  the  Bo- 
lognese  glossator  Azo.  On  the  Continent,  where 
there  wivs  no  centralised  and  countervailing  loial 
authority,  tiie  Roman  law  dwarfed  everything 
else.  Yet  the  law  of  the  Corpus  Juris  and  the 
glossators  was  not  the  existing  positive  law  of 
this  or  tliat  place :  the  Roman  law  was  said  to 
be  the  common  law  of  the  Empire,  but  its  effect 
■was  always  taken  as  modified  by  tlie  custom  of 
the  country  or  city.  '  Stadtrocht  bricht  Land- 
recht,  Landrecht  bricht  gemein  Recht.'  Thus 
the  main  object  of  study  was  not  a  system  of 
actually  enforced  rules,  but  a  type  assumed  by 
actual  systems  as  tlieir  exemplar  without  cor- 
responding in  detail  to  any  of  them.  Under 
Buch  conilitions  it  was  inevitjible  that  positive 
authority  should  be  depreciated,  and  the  method 
of  reasoning,  even  for  practical  purposes,  from 
an  ideal  Illness  of  things,  should  be  exalted,  so 
that  the  distinction  between  laws  actually  ad- 


ministered and  rules  elaborated  by  the  learned  as 
in  accordance  with  their  assumed  principles  was 
almost  lost  sight  of." — Sir  F.  Pollock,  Oifovd 
Lectures,  pp.  30-32. — "  In  some  of  the  nations  of 
modern  Continental  Europe  (as,  for  example,  in 
France),  the  actual  system  of  law  is  mainly  of 
i*oman  descent;  and  in  others  of  the  same  na- 
tions (as,  for  example  in  the  States  of  Germany), 
the  actual  system  of  law,  though  not  descended 
from  the  Roman,  has  been  closely  assimilated  to 
tlie  lioman  by  large  importations  from  it.  Ac- 
cordingly, in  most  of  the  nations  of  modern  Con- 
tinentj'!  Europe,  mucli  of  the  substance  of  the 
actual  system,  and  much  of  the  technical  lan- 
guage in  which  it  is  clothed,  is  derived  from  the 
Roman  Law,  and  witliout  some  knowledge  of  the 
lioman  Law,  the  technical  language  is  unintel- 
ligible; whilst  tlie  order  or  arrangement  com- 
monly given  to  the  system,  imi  ates  the  ex- 
emplar of  a  scientific  arrangement  which  is 
presented  by  the  Institutes  of  Justinian.  Even 
in  our  own  country,  a  large  portion  of  the 
Ecclesiastical  and  Equity,  and  some  (though  a 
smaller)  portion  of  the  Common,  Law,  is  derived 
immediately  from  tlie  Roman  Law,  or  from  the 
Roman  through  the  ''man.  Nor  has  the  influ- 
ence of  the  l{omai  iw  been  limited  to  the 
positive  law  of  the  dern  European  nations. 
For  tile  technical  language  of  this  all-reaching 
system  has  deeply  tinctured  the  language  of  the 
international  law  or  morality  whiili  tiiose  na- 
tions affect  to  observe.  .  .  .  Much  has  been 
talked  of  the  philosophy  of  the  Roman  Institu- 
tional writers.  Of  familiarity  with  Grecian 
philosophy  there  are  few  traces  in  their  writ- 
ings, and  the  little  that  they  have  borrowed  from 
that  source  is  the  veriest  foolisiiness:  for  ex- 
ample, their  account  of  Jus  naturale,  in  which 
they  confound  law  witli  animal  instincts;  law, 
witli  all  those  wants  and  necessities  of  mankind 
whicli  are  causes  of  its  institution.  Nor  is  the 
Roman  law  to  be  resorted  to  as  a  magazine  of 
legislative  wisdom.  The  great  Roman  Lawyers 
are,  in  truth,  expositors  of  a  positive  or  technical 
system.  Not  Lord  Coke  himself  is  more  purely 
technical.  Their  real  merits  lie  in  tlieir  thorough 
mastery  of  that  system ;  in  their  command  of  its 
principles;  in  the  readiness  with  which  they  re- 
call, and  the  facility  and  certainty  with  which  they 
apply  them.  In  support  of  my  own  opinion  of 
tliese  great  writers  I  shall  quote  the  authority  of 
two  of  tlie  most  eminent  Jurists  of  modern  times. 
'Tlie  permanent  value  of  the  Corpus  Juris 
Civilis,' saysFolck,  'does  not  lie  in  the  Decrees 
of  the  Emperors,  but  in  the  remains  of  juristical 
literature  which  have  been  preserved  in  the 
Pandects.  N(  -  is  it  so  much  the  matter  of  these 
juristical  writings,  as  tlie  scientific  method  em- 
ployed by  the  authors  in  explicating  the  notions 
and  maxims  with  which  they  have  to  deal,  that 
has  rendered  them  models  to  a"  succeeding  ages, 
and  pre  eminently  fitted  them  to  produce  and  to 
develope  those  qualities  of  the  mind  which  are 
requisite  to  form  a  Jurist.'  And  Savigny  says, 
'  It  has  been  shown  above,  that,  in  our  science, 
all  results  depend  on  the  possession  of  leading 
principles;  and  it  is  exactly  this  possession  upon 
whicli  the  greatness  of  the  Roman  jurists  rests. 
The  notions  and  maxims  of  tlieir  science  do  not 
appear  to  them  to  be  the  creatures  of  their  own 
will;  they  are  actual  beings,  with  whose  exis- 
tence an(l  genealogy  they  have  become  familiar 
from  long  and  intimate  intercourse.    Hence  their 
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whole  method  of  proceeding  has  a  certainty 
■which  is  found  nowhere  else  except  in  mathemat- 
ics, and  it  may  he  said  without  exaggeration 
that  they  calculate  with  their  ideas.  If  they 
have  a  case  to  decide,  they  hegin  by  acquiring 
the  most  vivid  and  distinct  nerception  of  it,  and 
we  see  before  our  eyes  the  rise  and  progress  of 
the  whole  affair,  and  all  the  changes  it  u  nder- 
goes.  It  is  as  if  this  particular  case  were  the 
germ  whence  the  whole  science  was  to  be  devel- 
oped. Hence,  witli  them,  theory  and  practice  are 
not  in  fact  distinct ;  their  theory  is  so  thoroughly 
worked  out  as  to  be  fit  for  immediate  application, 
and  their  practice  is  uniformly  ennobled  by  scien- 
tific treatment.  In  every  principle  they  see  a 
case  to  which  it  may  be  applied ;  in  every  case, 
the  rule  by  which  it  is  determined ;  and  in  the 
facility  with  which  they  pass  from  the  general 
to  the  particular  and  tlie  particular  to  the  gen- 
eral, their  mastery  is  indisputable.'  In  conse- 
quence of  this  mastery  of  principles,  of  their 
perfect  consistency  ('  elegantia ')  and  of  the  clear- 
ness of  the  method  in  which  they  are  arranged, 
there  is  no  positive  system  of  law  which  it  is  so 
easy  to  seize  as  a  whole.  The  smallness  of  its 
volume  tends  to  the  same  end." — J.  Austin,  Lec- 
tures on  Jurisprudence,  v.  3,  pp.  358-361. — "A 
glance  at  the  history  of  those  countries  in  Europe 
that  did  not  adopt  Roman  Law  will  prove  and 
illustrate  the  political  origin  of  the  'reception' 
of  this  law  in  Germany  and  France  still  more 
forcibly.  The  Kingdom  of  Hungary  never 
adopted  the  theory  or  practice  of  Roman  Law. 
This  seems  all  the  more  strange  since  Hungary 
used  Latin  as  the  official  language  of  her  legis- 
lature, laws,  and  law-courts  down  to  the  llrst 
quarter  of  this  century.  A  country  so  intensely 
imbued  wl  '■  the  idiom  of  Rome  wo\ild  seem  to 
be  quite  likely  to  adopt  also  the  law  of  Rome. 
T'liis,  liowever,  the  Hungarians  never  did.  Their 
law  is  essentially  similar  to  the  common  lav,'  of 
England,  in  that  it  is  derived  mainly  from  pr<!cc- 
deiits  and  usage.  The  unwillingness  of  the 
Hungarians  to  adopt  lioman  Law  was  based  on  a 
political  consideration.  Roman  Law,  they  no- 
ticed, requires  a  professional  and  privileged  class 
of  jurists  who  administer  law  to  the  exclusion 
of  all  other  classes.  Ip  'ilerman  territories  the 
privileged  class  of  civih  s  were  in  the  service 
of  the  rulers.  But  it  so  happened  that  ever 
since  1526  the  ruler,  or  at  least  the  nominal  head 
of  Hungary,  was  a  foreigner:  the  Archduke  of 
Austria,  or  Emperor  of  Germany.  Hence  to  in- 
troduce Roman  Law  in  Hungary  would  have 
been  tantamount  to  surrendering  the  law  of  the 
country  to  the  administration  of  foreigners,  or  of 
professors,  who  had  a  vital  interest  to  work  in 
the  interest  of  their  foreign  employer,  the  Arch- 
duke of  Austria.  Consequently  the  Hungaria'as 
prudently  abstained  from  the  establishment  of 
numerous  Universities,  and  persistently  refused 
to  adopt  Roman  Law,  the  scientific  excellence  of 
which  they  otherwise  fully  acknowledged.  For, 
the  Hungarians  always  were,  and  to  the  present 
moment  still  are,  the  only  nation  on  the  conti- 
nent who  maintained  an  amount  of  political  lib- 
erty and  self-government  quite  unknown  to  the 
rest  of  continental  Europe,  particularly  in  the 
last  two  centuries.  The  same  reason  applies  to 
England.  England  never  adopted  Roman  Law, 
because  it  was  against  the  interests  of  English 
liberty  to  confide  the  making  and  interpretation 
ui  law  to  the  hands  of  a  privileged  class  of 


jurists.  As  said  before,  Roman  Law  cannot  bo 
adopted  unless  j^ou  adopt  a  privileged  class  of 
professional  jurists  into  the  bargain.  The  hatred 
of  the  English  was  not  so  much  a  hatred  of  civil 
law,  but  of  the  civilian.s.  These  jurists  develop 
Iiw  on  the  strength  of  theoretical  principles,  and 
actual  cases  are  not  decided  according  to  former 
judgments  given  in  similar  cases,  but  by  princi- 
ples obtained  through  theoretico-pnictical  specu- 
lation. Hence  there  is  no  division  of  questions 
of  law  and  fact  in  civil  cases;  nor  is  there,  in  a 
system  of  Roman  Private  Law,  any  room  for 
juries,  and  thus  law  is  taken  com^  .etely  out  of 
the  hands  of  the  people.  This,  however,  the 
English  would  not  endure,  and  thus  they  natu- 
rally fell  to  confiding  their  law  to  their  judges. 
English  common  law  is  judge-made  law." — E. 
Reich,  Qraeco- Roman  Institutions,  jyp.  03-63. — 
See,  also,  Coiipus  Juris  Civilis;  and  Educa- 
tion, MKDi^VAiy:  Italy. 

ROMAN   LEGION.     See  Legion,  Roman. 

ROMAN  LIBRARIES.  See  Libhahies, 
Ancient:  Rome. 

ROMAN  MEDICAL  SCIENCE.  See 
Medical  Science  :  1st  Centuhy,  and  2d  Cen- 
Tunv. 

ROMAN  PEACE.— -"The  benefits  conferred 
upon  the  world  by  the  universal  dominion  of 
Rome  were  of  quite  inestimable  value.  First  of 
these  benefits,  .  .  .  was  the  prolonged  peace 
that  was  enforced  throughout  large  portions  of 
the  world  where  chronic  warfare  had  hitherto 
prevailed.  The  '  pax  romana '  has  perhaps  been 
sometimes  depicted  in  exaggerated  colours  ;  but 
as  compared  with  all  that  had  preceded,  and  with 
all  that  followed,  down  to  the  beginning  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  it  deserved  the  encomiums  it 
has  received. " — J.  Fiske,  American  Political  Ideas 
viewed  from  the  Standpoint  of  Universal  History, 
lect.  2. 

ROMAN  PONTIFICES.    See  Augurs. 

ROMAN  PR./ETORS.    See  Consul. 

ROMAN  PROCONSUL  AND  PROPRIE- 
TOR.   See  Proconsul. 

ROMAN  QUESTION,  The.  See  Italy: 
A.  D.  1802-1866. 

ROMAN  ROADS  IN  BRITAIN.— "Four 
principal  lines  of  road  have  been  popularly 
known  as  '  the  four  Roman  ways. '  In  the  time 
of  Edward  the  Confessor,  and  probably  much 
earlier,  there  were  four  roads  in  England  pro- 
tected by  the  king's  peace.  These  were  called 
Vatlinge-strete,  Posse,  Hickenilde-strete,  and 
Ermine-strete.  Watling-street  runs  from  Lon- 
don to  Wroxeter.  The  Fosse  from  the  sea  coast 
near  Seaton  in  Devonsliire  to  Lincoln.  The 
Ikenild  street  from  Iclingham  near  Bury  St.  Ed- 
mund's in  Suffolk,  to  Wantage  in  Berkshire,  and 
on  to  Cirencester  and  Gloucester.  The  Erming- 
strcjt  ran  throutrli  the  Fenny  district  of  the  east 
of  England.  Tliese  streets  seem  to  have  repre- 
sented a  combination  of  tliose  portions  of  the 
Roman  roads  which  in  later  times  were  adopted 
and  kept  in  repair  for  the  sake  of  traffic.  .  .  .  The 
name  of  'Watling-street'  became  attached  to 
other  roads,  as  the  Roman  road  beyond  the 
Northumbrian  wall,  which  crossed  the  Tyne  at 
Corbridge  and  ran  to  the  Frith  of  Forth  at 
Cramond,  bears  that  name ;  and  the  Roman  road 
beyond  Uriconium  (Wroxeter)  to  Bravinium 
(Leintwarden)  Salop,  is  also  called  Watling- 
street.  The  street  in  Canterbury  through  which 
the  road  from  London  to  Dover  passes  Is  known 
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as  Tatllng-street,  and  a  t  in  London  also 

bears  thiit  name.  .  .  .  T\'  liues  of  road  also 
bear  the  name  of  the  Icknielil  street,  or  Hlkenilde- 
street ;  but  there  is  some  reason  to  believe  that 
the  Icknield-street  was  only  a  British  trackway 
and  never  became  a  true  Roman  road." —  H.  M. 
Scarth,  lioman  liritain,  ch.  13.— "In  the  fifth 
year  after  the  Contjucst,  inquisition  was  made 
throughout  the  kmedom  into  the  ancient 
laws  and  customs  of  England.  .  .  .  From  tliis 
source  we  learn,  that  there  were  at  that  time  in 
England  four  great  roads  protected  by  the 
King's  Peace,  of  which  two  ran  lengthways 
through  the  island,  and  two  crossed  it,  aad  that 
the  names  of  the  four  were  respectively,  Wat- 
liuge-stretc.  Fosse,  Hikcnilde-strete  and  Erming- 
strete.  These  arc  the  roads  which  are  popularly 
but  incorrectly  known  as  '  the  four  lioman  ways. ' 
.  .  .  The  King's  Peace  was  a  high  privilege. 
Any  offence  committed  on  these  highways  was 
tried,  not  in  the  local  court,  where  local  influence 
might  interfere  with  the  administration  of  jus- 
tice, but  before  the  king's  own  officers." — E. 
Guest,  Origines  Celticae,  v.  2:  The  Four  Roman 
Ways.  —  See,  also,  Watlino  Street. 

ROMAN  ROADS  IN  ITALY.  See  ^mi- 
I.IAN  Way;  Appian  Way;  Aurklian  Road; 
Cabsian  Road;  Postumiai.  Road;  and  Rome: 
B.  C.  295-101. 

ROMAN  SENATE.    See  Senate,  Roman. 

ROMAN  VESTALS.   See  Vestal  Virgins. 

ROMAN  WALLS  IN  BRITAIN.— There 
were  two  great  fortified  walls  constructed  by  the 
Romans  in  Britain,  but  the  name  la  most  often 
applied  to  the  first  one,  wliich  was  built  under 
the  orders  of  the  Emperor  Hadrian,  from  the 
Solway  to  the  Tyne,  70  miles  long  and  from  18 
to  19  feet  high,  of  solid  masonry,  with  towers  at 
intervals  and  with  ditches  throughout.  In  lae 
reign  of  Antoninus  Pius  a  second  fortified  line, 
farther  to  the  north,  extending  from  the  Forth 
to  the  Clyde,  was  constructed.  This  latter  was 
a  rampart  of  earth  connecting  numerous  forts. 
Hadrian's  wall  was  strengthened  at  a  later  time 
by  Severus  and  is  sometimes  called  by  his  name. 
Popularly  It  is  called  ' '  Graham's  Dike. "  Both 
walls  were  for  the  protection  of  Roman  Britain 
from  the  wild  tribes  of  Caledonia. —  E.  Guest, 
Origines  Celtieat,  v.  2,  pp.  88-04. 

Also  in  :  C.  Merivale,  Hist,  of  the  Bomaru,  eh. 
66-67. 

ROMANCE  LANGUAGE,  Earliest  Monu- 
ment of.    See  Strabburg  :  A.  D.  842. 

ROMANIA,  The  Empire  of. —  The  new 
feudal  empire,  constituted  by  the  Crusaders  and 
the  Venetians,  after  their  conquest  of  Constanti- 
nople, and  having  the  great  and  venerable  but 
half  ruined  capital  of  the  Byzantines  for  its  seat, 
received  the  name  of  the  Empire  of  Romania. 
The  reign  of  its  first  emperor,  the  excellent  Bald- 
win of  Flanders,  was  brought  to  a  tragical  end 
in  little  more  than  a  year  from  his  coronation. 
Summoned  to  quell  a  revolt  at  Adrianople,  he 
was  attacked  by  the  king  of  Bulgaria,  defeated, 
taken  prisoner  and  murdered  within  a  year  by 
his  savage  captor.  He  was  succeeded  on  the 
throne  by  his  brother  Henry,  a  capable,  energetic 
and  valiant  prince ;  but  all  the  ability  and  all  the 
vigor  of  Henry  could  not  give  cohesion  and 
strength  to  an  empire  which  was  false  in  its  con- 
Btitutlon  and  predestined  to  decay.  On  Henry's 
death,  without  children  (A.  D.  1216),  his  sister 
Yoland's  husband,  Peter  of  Courtenay,  a  French 


^.iron,  was  elected  emperor ;  but  that  unfortunate 
prince,  on  attempting  to  reach  Constantinople 
by  a  forced  march  through  the  hostile  Greek  ter- 
ritory of  Epirus,  was  taken  captive  and  perished 
in  an  Epirot  prison.  His  eldest  son,  Philip  of 
Namur,  wisely  refused  the  imperial  dignity;  a 
younger  son,  Robert,  accepted  it,  and  reigned 
"feebly  until  1228,  when  he  died.  Then  the  ven- 
erable JohndeBrienne,  ex-king  of  Jerusalem,  was 
elected  emperor-regent  for  life,  tlie  crown  to  pass 
on  his  death  to  Baldwin  of  Courtenay,  a  young 
brotlier  of  Robert.  ' '  John  de  Brienne  died  in  1237, 
after  living  to  witness  his  empire  confined  to  a 
narrow  circuit  round  the  walla  of  Constantinople. 
Baldwin  II.  prolonged  the  existence  of  tlie  em- 
pire by  begging  assistance  from  the  Pope  and 
the  king  of  France ;  and  he  collected  the  money 
necessary  for  maintaining  his  household  and  en- 
joying his  precarious  position,  by  selling  the 
holy  relics  preserved  by  the  Eastern  Church 
[such,  for  example,  as  the  crown  of  thorns,  the 
bonds,  the  sponge  and  the  cup  of  the  crucifixion, 
the  rod  of  Moses,  etc.].  He  was  fortunate  in 
finding  a  libend  purchaser  in  St.  Louis.  ...  At 
length,  in  the  year  1261,  a  division  of  the  Greek 
army  [of  the  empire  of  Nica-a]  surprised  Constan- 
tinople, expelled  Baldwin,  and  put  an  end  to  the 
Latin  power  [see  (ikeek  Empire  op  NiCiKA: 
A.  D.  1204-1261],  without  the  change  appearing 
to  be  a  revolution  of  much  importance  beyond 
the  walls  of  the  city."— G.  Finlay,  Hist,  of 
Greece  frorn  its  Conquest  by  the  Crusaders,  ch.  4. — 
In  the  last  days  of  the  sham  empire,  Baldwin 
11.  maintained  his  court  "  by  tearing  the  copper 
from  the  domes  of  the  public  buildings  erected 
by  the  Byzantine  emperors,  which  he  coined 
into  money,  and  by  borrowing  gold  from  Ve- 
netian bankers,  in  whose  hands  he  placed  his 
eldest  son  Pliilip  as  a  pledge." — G.  Finlay, 
Hist,  of  the  Byzantine  and  Oreek  Empires,  from 
716  to  1453,  bk.  4,  ch.  1,  sect.  3  yc.  2). 

Also  in  :  E.  Gibbon,  Decline  and  Fall  of  the 
Roman  Empire,  ch.  61. —  See,  also,  for  an  ac- 
count of  the  creation  of  the  Empire  of  Romania, 
Byzantink  Empire:  A.  D.  1204-1205. 

ROMANOFFS,  Origin  of  the  dynasty  of 
the.    See  Russia:  A.  I).  1,533-1682. 

ROMANS,  King  of  the.— Henry  IL,  — St. 
Henry  by  canonization  —  the  last  of  the  Ger- 
man emperors  of  the  House  of  Saxony  (A.  D. 
1002-1024),  abstained  from  styling  himself  "  Em- 
peror," for  some  years,  until  he  had  gone  to 
Rome  and  received  the  imperial  crown  from  the 
hands  of  the  Pope.  Meantime  he  invented  and 
assumed  the  title  of  King  of  the  Romans.  His 
example  was  followed  by  his  successors.  The 
King  of  the  Romans  in  later  history  was  Em- 
peror of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire  in  embryo. — 
S.  A.  Dunham,  Hist,  of  the  Oermanie  Empire, 
bk.  1,  ch.  2  (».  1).— "It  was  not  till  the  reign  of 
Maximilian  that  the  actual  coronation  at  Rome 
was  dispensed  with,  and  the  title  of  Emperor 
taken  immediately  after  the  election. " —  H.  Hal- 
lam,  The  Middle  Ages,  ch.  3,  pt.  1. 

ROM  ANUS,  Pope,  A.  D.  807-898 Ro- 

manus  I.  (colleague  of  Constantine  VII.),  Em- 
peror in  the  East  (Byzantine,  or  Greek),  910- 

944 Romanus  II. ,   Emperor  in  the  East 

(Byzantine,  or  Greek),  959-963 Romanus 

III.,  Emperor   in   the    East   (Byzantine,  or 

Greek),  1028-1034 Romanus  iV.,  Emperor 

in  the  East  (Byzantine,  or  Greek),  A.  D.  1067- 
1071. 
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The  beginning  of  the  City-State  and  the 
origin  of  its  name. — The  three  tribes  of  origi- 
nal Romans  who  formed  the  Patrician  order. — 
The  Plebs  and  their   inferior   citizenship. — 

"About  fourteen  miles  up  from  the  moutli  of 
the  river  Til)er,  liilla  of  moderate  elevation  rise 
on  both  banks  of  the  stream,  higher  on  tlie 
right,  lower  on  the  left  bank.  A\iiU  the 
latter  group  there  has  been  closely  associated 
for  at  least  two  thousand  five  hundred  years 
the  name  of  the  Romans.  We  are  unable,  of 
course,  to  tell  how  or  when  that  nome  arose; 
this  much  only  is  certain,  that  in  the  oldest  form 
of  it  known  to  us  the  inhabitants  of  the  canton 
are  called  not  Romans,  but  (by  a  sliifting  of 
sound  that  frequently  occurs  in  the  earlier  period 
of  a  language,  but  fell  very  early  in  abeyance  in 
Latin)  R.imnians  (Ramnes),  a  fact  which  consti- 
tutes an  expressive  testimony  to  the  immemorial 
antiquity  of  the  name.  Its  derivation  cannot  be 
given  with  certainty;  possibly  Ramnes  may 
mean  'foresters,'  or  'bushmen.'  But  they  were 
not  the  only  dwellers  on  the  hills  by  the  bank  of 
the  Tiber.  In  the  earliest  division  of  the  bur- 
gesses of  Rome  a  trace  has  been  preserved  of 
the  fact  that  that  body  arose  out  of  the  amalga- 
mation of  three  cantons  onco  probably  indepen- 
dent, the  Ramnians,  Titles,  and  Luceres,  into  a 
single  commonwealth  —  in  other  words,  out  of 
such  a  '  synoikismos '  as  that  from  which  Athens 
arose  in  Att;'ca.  The  great  antiquity  of  this 
threefold  division  of  the  community  is  perhaps 
best  evinced  by  the  fact  that  the  Romans,  in 
matters  especially  of  constitutional  law,  regu- 
larly used  the  forms  tribuere  ('to  divide  into 
three ')  and  tribus  ('a  third ')  in  the  general  sense 
bf  'to  divide'  and  'a  part,'  and  the  latter  ex- 
pression (tribus)  like  our  'quarter,'  early  lost  its 
original  signification  of  number.  .  .  .  That  the 
Ramnians  were  a  Latin  stock  cannot  be  doubted^ 
for  they  gave  their  name  to  the  new  Roman 
commonwealth,  and  therefore  must  have  sub- 
stantially determined  the  nationality  of  the 
united  community.  Respecting  the  origin  of 
the  Luceres  nothing  can  be  affirmed,  except  that 
there  is  no  difficulty  in  the  way  of  our  assigning 
them,  like  the  Ramnians,  to  the  Latin  stock.  The 
second  of  these  communities,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  with  one  consent  derived  from  Sabina.  .  .  . 
And,  as  in  the  older  and  more  credible  traditions, 
•without  exception,  the  Titles  take  precedence  of 
the  Ramnians,  it  is  probable  that  the  intruding 
Titles  compelled  the  older  Ramnians  to  accept 
the  'synoikismos.'.  .  .  Long,  in  all  probability, 
before  an  urban  settlement  arose  on  the  Tiber, 
these  Ramnians,  Titles,  and  Luceres,  at  first  sep- 
arate, afterwards  united,  had  their  stronghold 
on  the  Roman  hills,  and  tilled  their  fields  fron 
the  surrounding  villages.  The  'wolf  festiv 
(Lupercalia),  which  the  gens  of  the  Quinctii  ci 
ebrated  on  the  Palatine  hill,  was  probably  a 
tradition  from  these  primitive  ages — a  festival 
of  husbandmen  and  shepherds,  which  more  than 
any  other  preserved  the  homely  pastimes  of 
patriarchal  simplicity,  and,  singularly  enough, 
maintained  itself  longer  than  all  the  other  hea- 
then festivals  in  Christian  Rome.  From  these 
settlements  the  later  Rome  arose." — T.  Momm- 
sen.  Hut.  of  Borne,  bk.  1,  eh.  4. —"Rome  did  not 
seem  to  be  a  single  city ;  it  appeared  like  a  con- 
federation of  several  cities,  each  one  of  which 


was  attached  by  its  origin  to  another  confedera- 
tion. It  was  the  centre  where  the  Latins,  Etrus- 
cans, Sabellians,  and  Uroeks  met.  Its  first  king 
was  a  Latin;  the  second,  a  babiue;  the  fifth  was, 
we  are  told,  the  son  of  a  Greek;  the  sixth  was  an 
Etr.iscan.  Its  language  was  comiiosed  of  tho 
most  diverse  elements.  The  Latin  predominated, 
but  Sabelllan  roots  were  numerous,  and  more 
Greek  radicals  were  found  in  It  than  in  any  other 
of  the  dialects  of  Central  Italy.  As  to  its  name, 
no  one  knew  to  what  language  that  belonged. 
According  to  some,  Home  was  a  Trojan  word ; 
according  to  others,  u  Greek  wird.  There  are 
reasons  for  believing  it  to  be  Latin,  but 
some  of  the  ancients  thought  it  to  be  Etrus- 
can. The  names  of  Roman  families  also  attest  a 
great  diversity  of  origin.  .  .  .  The  effect  of  this 
mixing  of  the  most  diverse  nations  was,  that 
from  the  beginning  Rome  was  related  to  all  tho 
peoples  that  it  knew.  It  could  call  itself  Latin 
with  the  Latins,  Sabine  with  tlie  Sabints,  Etrus- 
can with  the  Etruscans,  an<l  Greek  with  tho 
Greeks.  Its  national  worship  was  also  an  assem- 
blage of  several  quite  different  worships,  each  one 
of  which  attached  it  to  one  of  these  nations. " — 
Fustcl  de  Coulanges,  The.  Ancient  City,  bk.  5, 
eh.  3.— "The  whole  history  of  the  wor'l  has 
been  determined  by  the  geological  fact  that  at  a 
point  a  little  below  the  iunction  of  the  Tiber  and 
the  Anio  the  isolated  hills  stand  nearer  to  one 
another  than  most  of  the  other  hills  of  Latium. 
On  a  site  marked  out  obove  all  otlier  sites  for 
dominion,  the  centre  of  Itjdy,  the  centre  of 
Europe,  as  Europe  then  was,  a  site  at  the  junc- 
tion of  three  of  the  great  nations  of  Italy,  and 
which  had  the  great  river  as  Its  highway  to 
lands  beyond  the  bounds  of  Italy,  stood  two  low 
hills,  the  hill  which  bore  the  nnim  nf  Latin  Sat- 
urn, and  the  hill  at  the  meanii  of  whose  name 
of  Palatine  scholars  will  perhaps  guess  for  ever. 
These  two  hills,  occupied  by  men  of  two  of  the 
notions  of  Italy,  stood  so  near  to  one  another 
that  a  strait  choice  indeed  was  laid  on  those  who 
dwelled  on  them.  They  must  either  join  to- 
gether on  terms  closer  than  those  which  com- 
monly united  Italian  leagues,  or  they  must  live 
a  life  of  border  warfare  more  ceaseless,  more 
bitter,  than  the  ordinary  warfare  of  Italian 
enemies.  Legend,  with  all  likelihood,  tells  us 
that  warfare  was  tried;  history,  with  all  cer- 
tainty, tells  us  that  tlie  final  choice  was  union. 
The  two  hills  were  fenced  with  a  single  wall ; 
the  men  who  dwelled  on  them  chauj^ed  from 
wholly  separate  communities  into  tribes  of  a 
single  city.  Changes  of  the  same  kind  took 
place  on  not  a  few  spots  of  Greece  and  Italy ; 
not  a  few  of  the  most  famous  cities  of  both  lands 
grew  on  this  wise  out  of  the  union  of  earlier 
detached  settlements.  But  no  other  union  of  the 
kind,  not  even  that  which  called  Sparta  into 
being  out  of  five  villages  of  an  older  day, 
could  compare  in  its  effects  on  oil  later  time 
with  the  union  of  those  two  small  hill-fortresses 
into  a  single  city.  For  that  city  was  Rome ;  the 
hill  of  Saturn  became  the  site  of  Rome's  capitol, 
the  scene  of  her  triumphs,  the  home  of  her 
patron  gods.  The  hill  on  the  other  side  of  the 
swampy  dale  became  the  dwelling-place  of 
Rome's  Csesars,  and  handed  on  its  name  of  Pala- 
tium  as  the  name  for  the  homes  of  all  the  kings 
of  the  earth.    Around  those  hills  as  a  centre, 
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Latlum,  Italy,  Medltcrmnenn  Europe,  were 
KHllicrcd  in,  tfll  the  world  wiih  Iloiimn,  or  rather 
till  the  world  was  Home.  .  .  .  Three  trIbeH,  set- 
tlers cm  three  hills,  were  the  elements  of  whieh 
tlie  oriKiiuil  eoiunioiiweiilth  wns  iniule.  Whether 
there  wiis  iinything  like  n  uohility  within  the 
trilies  themselves,  whether  certain  houses  hi'  '. 
any  precedence,  any  preferences  in  the  di8p')8iil 
ofoMlees,  we  have  no  means  of  judging.  That 
<(rlain  houses  are  far  more  |)r()mlnent  in  legend 
and  history  than  others  may  suggest  such  a 
thought,  but  does  not  prove  it.  But  one  thing 
Is  certain;  tlicse  three  tribes,  these  older  settlers, 
were  the  original  lionnin  people,  which  for  a 
while  numbered  no  members  but  themselves. 
They  were  the  patres,  the  fathers,  a  numo  which 
in  its  origin  meant  no  more  than  such  plain 
names  as  goodman,  housefather,  and  the  like.  In 
the  Honian  polity  the  father  only  could  bo  looked 
on  as  a  citizen  in  the  highest  sense;  his  clnldreu, 
his  grand  children,  were  in  his  power,  from 
which,  just  like  slaves,  they  could  be  released 
only  by  his  own  special  act.  Such  was  the 
origin  of  the  name  lathers,  patres,  patricians,  a 
name  round  which  such  proud  associations  gath- 
ereil,  as  the  three  tribes  who  had  once  been  the 
whole  lioman  people  shrank  up  into  a  special 
noble  class  in  the  midst  of  a  now  Koman  people 
which  grew  tip  around  them,  but  which  they 
did  not  admit  to  the  same  rights  as  themselves. 
The  incorporation  of  a  third  tribe  marks  the  end 
of  the  first  period  of  Uoman  history.  These 
■were  the  Luceres  of  the  Coilian,  admitted  per- 
haps at  first  with  rights  not  (juite  on  a  level  with 
those  of  the  two  earlier  tribes,  the  Ramnes  of 
the  Palatine,  the  oldest  Romans  of  all,  and  the 
Titles  of  the  Cai)itolino  or  hill  of  Saturn.  The 
oldest  Roman  people  was  now  formed.  No 
fourth  tribe  was  ever  admitted ;  the  later  tribes 
of  Rome,  it  must  be  remembered,  are  a  separate 
division  which  have  nothing  to  do  with  these  old 
patrician  tribes.  And  it  must  have  boon  a  most 
rare  favour  for  either  individuals  or  whole  houses 
to,be  received  into  any  of  the  three  original  tribes. 
.  .*  .  Now,  if  the  privileged  body  of  citizens  is 
email,  and  If  circumstances  tend  to  make  the  set- 
tlement of  non-privileged  residents  large,  here  is 
one  of  the  means  by  which  a  privileged  order  in 
the  narrower  sense,  a  nobility  in  the  midst  of  a 
nation  or  people  may  arise.  An  order  which 
takes  in  few  or  no  new  members  tends  to  extinc- 
tion ;  if  it  docs  not  die  out,  it  will  at  least  sensi- 
bly lessen.  But  there  is  no  limit  to  the  growth 
of  the  non-privileged  class  outside.  Thus  the 
number  of  the  old  burghers  will  be  daily  getting 
smaller,  the  number  of  the  new  residents  will  be 
daily  getting  larger,  till  those  who  once  formed 
the  whole  people  put  on  step  by  step  the  charac- 
ter of  an  exclusive  nobility  in  the  midst  of  the 
extended  nation  which  has  grown  up  arouad 
them.  By  this  time  they  have  aciiuired  all  the 
attributes  of  nobility,  smallness  of  numbers,  an- 
tiquity, privilege.  And  their  possession  of  the 
common  land — a  possession  shared  constantly 
by  a  smaller  number — is  likely  to  give  them  a 
fourth  attribute  which,  vulgarly  at  least,  goes  to 
swell  the  conception  of  nobdity,  the  attribute  of 
wealth.  .  .  .  Thus  around  the  original  people  of 
Rome,  the  populus,  the  patres,  the  three  ancient 
tribes,  the  settlers  on  the  three  earliest  hills  of 
Rome,  arose  a  second  people,  the  plebs.  The 
whole  history  of  Itome  is  a  history  of  incorpora- 
tion.    The  first  union  between  the  Capitoline 


and  Palatine  Idlls  was  the  first  stage  of  the  pro- 
cess which  at  last  made  Romans  of  all  the  nations 
round  the  Me<literranean  sea.  But  the  equal  in- 
corporation of  which  that  imion  was  the  typo 
had  now  ceased,  not  to  begin  again  for  ages. 
Whatever  amoimt  of  belief  we  give  to  the 
legends  of  Roman  wars  and  con(iuest8  under  the 
kings,  we  can  hardly  doubt  that  the  territory  of 
several  neighbouring  towns  was  incorporated 
with  the  Roman  state,  and  that  their  ))eoplc, 
whether  they  removed  to  Rome  or  went  on  occu- 
])ying  their  own  lands  elsewhere,  became  Ro- 
mans, but  not  as  yet  full  Romans.  They  were 
Romans  in  so  far  as  they  ceased  to  be  memberg 
of  any  other  state,  in  so  far  as  they  obeyed  the 
laws  of  Rome,  and  served  in  the  Roman  armies. 
But  Ihuy  were  not  liomans  in  the  sense  of  being 
admitted  into  the  original  Roman  bo<ly;  they 
had  no  votes  in  the  original  Roman  assembly ; 
they  had  no  share  in  its  public  land ;  they  were 
not  admissible  to  the  high  olllces  of  the  state. 
Tliey  had  an  organization  of  their  own;  they 
had  their  own  assemblies,  their  own  magistrates, 
their  own  sacred  rights,  different  in  many  things 
from  those  of  lae  older  lioman  People.  And  wo 
must  remember  that,  throughout  the  Roman 
history,  when  any  town  or  district  wos  admit- 
ted to  any  stage,  perfect  or  imperfect,  of  Ro- 
man citizenship,  its  people  were  admitted 
without  regard  to  any  distinctions  which  had 
existed  among  them  in  their  elder  homes.  The 
patricians  of  a  Latin  town  admitted  to  the  Ro- 
man franchise  became  plebeians  at  Rome.  Thus 
from  the  beginning,  the  Roman  plebs  contained 
families  which,  if  the  w^rd  'noble'  has  any  real 
meaning,  were  fully  as  noble  as  any  house  of  the 
three  elder  tribes.  Not  a  few  too  of  the  plebe- 
ians were  rich;  rich  and  poor,  they  were  the 
more  part  land-owners;  no  mistake  can  bo 
greater  than  that  which  looks  on  the  Roman 
plebs  as  the  low  multitude  of  a  town.  As  we 
first  see  them,  the  truest  aspect  of  them  is  that 
ff  a  second  nation  within  the  Roman  state,  an 
inferior,  a  subject,  nation,  shut  out  from  all 
political  power,  subject  in  many  things  to  prac- 
tical oppression,  but  which,  by  its  very  organiza- 
tion as  a  subject  nation,  was  the  riiore  stirred  up 
to  seek,  and  the  better  enabled  to  obtain,  full 
equality  with  the  elder  nation  to  which  it  stood 
side  by  side  as  a  subject  neighbour." — E.  A. 
Freeman,  The  Practical  Bearings  of  European 
History  (Lectures  to  American  Audience^),  pp.  278- 
279,  and  285-293.— See,  also,  Italy,  Ancieint; 
Laticm  ;  Alba  ;  and  Sabines. 

Early  character  and  civilization  of  the  Ro- 
mans.— Opposing  theories. — "  That  the  central 
position  of  Rome,  in  the  long  and  narrow  penin- 
sula of  Italy,  was  highly  favourable  to  her 
Italian  dominion,  and  that  the  situation  of  Italy 
was  favourable  to  her  dominion  over  the  coun- 
tries surrounding  the  Mediterranean,  has  been 
often  pointed  out.  But  we  have  yet  to  ask  what 
launched  Rome  in  her  career  of  conquest,  and, 
still  moie,  what  rendered  that  career  so  different 
from  those  of  ordinary  conquerors  ?  .  .  .  About 
the  only  answer  that  we  get  to  these  questions  is 
race.  The  Romans,  we  are  told,  were  by  nature 
a  peculiarly  warlike  race.  '  They  were  the  wolves 
of  Italy,'  says  Mr.  Merivale,  who  may  be  taken 
to  represent  fairly  the  state  of  opinion  on  this 
subject.  .  .  .  But  the  further  we  inquire,  the 
more  reason  there  appears  to  be  for  believing 
that  peculiarities  of  race  are  themselves  origi- 
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nally  formed  by  the  Infldoiioc  of  oxtrmnl  circum- 
■tiim-es  on  tlio  prlmlllvn  tribp;  tlml.  however 
miirkutl  iind  liifjriiiiicd  tliey  nmy  be,  they  nre  not 
congenital  iind  prrhiips  not  IndelibU'.  .  .  .  Thus, 
by  iiseribinj;  the  luhieveinentu  of  tlie  Uoman.'i  to 
tlie  speciiil  (pnilitieH  of  their  riiee,  \vn  Hhoiild  not 
1)0  solving  tlie  problem,  but  only  stiitint;  it  iigain 
Ir.  other  terms.  .  .  .VV'lmt  if  tlio  very  opposite 
theory  to  that  of  tlie  she-woif  and  her  foster- 
chihlren  should  betiueV  What  if  the  Uomans 
eliould  Imveowed  their  peculiar  and  unparalleled 
success  to  their  liaviuf;  l)een  at  first  not  more 
warliito,  but  less  warlike  than  their  neifjhbours? 
It  may  seem  a  parado.x,  but  wo  suspect  tliat  in 
tlieir  imperial  ascendency  is  seen  one  of  the  earii 
est  and  not  'east  important  steps  in  tli.it  grad\ial 
triumph  of  intellect  over  force,  even  (n  war, 
which  has  been  an  essential  part  of  tlio  progress 
of  civilization.  Tlie  happy  day  may  come  when 
Science  in  tlie  form  of  a  benign  old  gentleman 
with  a  bald  head  and  spectacles  on  nose,  holding 
some  beneficent  compound  in  Ills  liaiid,  will  con- 
front II  standing  army,  and  the  standing  army 
will  coaso  to  exist.  That  will  bo  the  final  victory 
of  intellect.  But  in  the  meantime,  our  acknowl- 
edgements are  duo  to  tiie  primitive  inventors  of 
military  organization  and  military  discipline. 
Tliey  shivered  Ooliatli's  spear.  A  mass  of  com- 
parutividy  unwarliko  burgliors,  unorganized  and 
undisciplined,  tliough  they  may  bo  the  hope  of 
civilization  from  tlieir  mental  and  industrial 
qualities,  have  us  little  of  collective  as  tliey  have 
of  individual  strength  in  war;  they  only  get  in 
each  other's  way,  and  fall  singly  victims  to  the 
prowess  of  a  gigantic  barbarian.  He  who  first 
thought  of  combining  their  force  by  organiza- 
tion, so  as  to  make  their  numbers  tell,  and  who 
taught  them  to  obey  ofllcers,  to  form  regularly 
for  action,  and  to  execute  united  movements  at 
tlio  word  of  command,  was,  iierhaps,  as  great  a 
benefactor  of  the  species  as  he  who  grew  the  first 
corn,  or  built  tlie  first  canoe.  What  Is  the  special 
character  of  the  Uoman  legends,  so  far  as  they 
relate  to  war?  Their  special  character  is  that 
they  aro  legends  not  of  personal  prowess  but  of 
discipline.  Koine  has  no  Achilles.  The  great 
national  heroes,  Camillus,  Oincinnatus,  Papirius 
Cursor,  Fabius  Maximus,  Maniiii'  iro  not  prodi- 
gies of  personal  strength  and  valour,  but  com- 
manders ftnd  disciplinartans.  The  most  striking 
incidents  are  incidents  of  discipline.  The  most 
striking  incident  of  all  is  the  execution  by  a 
commander  of  his  own  son  for  having  gained  a 
victory  against  orders.  'Discipliuammilitarem,' 
Manlius  is  made  to  say,  'qua  stetit  ad  banc 
diem  Uomana  res.'  Discipline  was  the  great 
secret  of  Uoman  ascendency  in  war.  .  .  .  But 
how  came  military  discipline  to  be  so  specially 
cultivated  by  the  llomans  ?  .  .  .  Dismissing  the 
notion  of  occult  qualities  of  race,  wo  look  for  a 
rational  explanation  in  the  circumstances  of  the 
plain  which  was  the  cradle  of  the  Roman  Em- 
pire. It  is  evident  tliat  in  the  period  designated 
as  that  of  the  kings,  when  Rome  commenced  her 
career  of  conqm  st,  she  was,  for  that  time  and 
country,  a  great  and  wealthy  city.  This  is 
provecl  by  the  works  of  tlie  kings,  the  Capito- 
line  Temple,  the  excavation  for  the  Circus  Maxi- 
mus, the  Servian  Wall,  and  above  all  the  Cloaca 
Maxima.  Historians  have  indeed  undertaken  to 
give  us  a  very  disparaging  picture  of  the  ancient 
Rome.  .  .  .  But  tlie  Cloaca  Maxima  is  in  itself 
conclusive  evidence  of  a  large  population,  of 
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wealtli,  and  of  ft  not  Incnnsidernble  drgreo  of 
civilization.  Taking  our  stand  iinon  tills  monu- 
ment, and  clearing  our  vision  entirely  of  Romu- 
lus and  his  iisyium,  wo  seem  dimly  to  perceive 
tlio  exi.stence  of  a  ih'ep  proliistorict  background, 
richer  tlian  is  commonly  supposed  in  tlie  germs 
of  civilization, — a  remark  which  may  in  uU 
likelihood  be  extended  to  the  background  of  his- 
tory in  general.  Nothing  surely  can  lie  more 
grotesque  than  tlie  idea  of  a  set  of  wolves,  like 
the  Norse  pirates  before  tiieir  conversinn  to 
Christianity,  constructing  in  their  den  tlie  Cloaca 
.Maxima,  That  Rome  was  comparatively  great 
and  wealthy  is  certain.  We  can  hardly  itoubt 
that  she  was  a  seat  of  industry  and  commerce, 
and  that  tlio  theory  wliich  represents  her  industry 
and  commerce  as  having  been  developed  subse- 
quently to  her  conijuests  is  tlie  reverse  of  the 
fact.  Whence,  but  from  industry  and  commerce, 
could  the  population  and  the  wealth  have  come  ? 
l'ea.sant  farmers  do  not  live  in  cities,  and  plun- 
derers do  not  accumulate.  Rome  had  around  her 
what  was  then  a  rich  and  peopled  plain;  she 
stood  at  a  mee'lngplaco  of  nationalities;  sho 
was  on  a  navigable  river,  yet  out  of  the  reach  of 
pirates ;  the  sea  near  her  was  full  of  commerce, 
Etruscan,  Greek,  and  Carthaginian.  .  .  .  Her 
patricians  wore  flnanciers  and  money-lenders. 
.  .  .  Even  more  decisive  is  tlio  proof  alforded 
by  the  early  political  history  of  Rome.  .  .  .  Tlio 
institutions  which  we  find  existing  in  historic 
times  must  have  been  evolved  by  some  such 
struggle  between  the  orders  of  patricians  and 
plebeians  as  tliat  which  Livy  presents  to  us. 
And  tliese  politics,  with  tlieir  parties  and  sections 
of  parties,  tlioir  shades  of  political  character, 
the  sustained  interest  which  they  imply  in  politi- 
cal objects,  their  various  devices  and  compro- 
mises, are  not  the  politics  of  a  community  of  peas- 
ant farmers,  living  apait  each  on  his  own  farm 
and  tliinklng  of  liis  own  crops:  they  aro  the 
politics  of  the  quick-witted  and  gregarious  pop- 
ulation of  an  industrial  and  commercial  city.  .  .  . 
Of  course  when  Rome  had  once  boon  drawn 
into  the  career  of  conquest,  the  ascendency  of 
the  military  spirit  would  bo  complete ;  war,  and 
the  organization  of  territories  acquired  in  war, 
would  then  become  the  great  occupation  of  her 
leading  citizens;  industry  and  commerce  would 
fall  into  disestoom,  and  be  deemed  unworthy  of 
the  members  of  the  imperial  race.  .  .  .  Even 
when  the  Roman  nobles  liad  become  a  caste  of 
conquerors  and  pro-consuls,  they  retained  certain 
mercantile  habits;  unlike  the  French  aristocracy, 
and  aristocracies  generally,  they  were  careful 
keepers  of  their  accounts,  ond  they  showed  a 
mercantile  talent  for  business,  as  well  as  a  more 
than  mercantile  hardness,  in  their  financial  ex- 
ploitation of  the  conquered  world.  Brutus  and 
his  contemporaries  were  usurers  like  the  patri- 
cians of  the  early  times.  No  one,  we  venture  to 
think,  who  has  been  accustomed  to  study  national 
character,  will  believe  that  the  Roman  cliaracter 
was  formed  by  war  alone:  it  was  manifestly 
formed  by  war  combined  with  business." — Gold- 
win  Smith,  The  Greatness  of  the  liamans  {Con- 
temp,  liev.,  May,  1878). — A  distinctly  contrary 
theory  of  the  primary  character  and  enrly  social 
state  "of  the  Romans  is  presented  in  the  follow- 
ing: "The  Italians  wore  much  more  backward 
than  the  Greeks,  for  their  land  is  turned  to  the 
west,  to  Spain,  to  Gaul,  to  Africa,  which  could 
teach  them  nothing,  while  Greece  is  turned  to 
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ihr  rnnf,  tn  thr  roBsfn  iilonff  wlilrh  the  HvHIm- 
tliiiiM  of  the  N'llc  imil  tlic  TljfrlH  Hprcjid  IlirouKli 
IMi  iiiiiliy  rImiiMclH.  UchIiIcr,  IIu!  cruintry  itself  Ih 
far  IcKH  KtlniiiliitiiiK  to  ItH  inliu))itiiiitH:  coinpiirt'd 
t<)  (Jri'ccc,  Italy  Ih  n  coiitlncntiil  countrv  wliosn 
liilmliltatitN  coi'iini'iiiicutt!  inort'  caHlly  by  land 
tlian  hy  Hca,  cxccnt  In  tin'  twoextrciiio  HoiidHTti 
p<'nliiHiilHH,  wlilcli  clianictorlstlcally  won?  occu- 
pied l)y  Onrk  coloriieH  wliose  earlliT  develop- 
llient  waM  more  lirilliaiit  than  that  of  the  mother 
country.  .  .  .  The  ('((uahle  fertility  of  the  land 
watt  ilKclf  a  hindrance.  As  far  hack  uh  w('  can 
form  any  conjecture,  the  Imlk  of  tlie  j>eople 
were  slieplierds  or  husl)andmen;  we  cannot  trace 
a  time  like  that  rellected  In  tiie  Homeric  poems, 
wlieu  liiKhhorii  men  of  spirit  went  roving  In 
their  youtli  by  laiiil  and  sea,  and  M'ttled  down  in 
tlieir  i>rinie  with  a  hxrifc  stock  of  cattle  and  a  fair 
St  lid  of  horses,  to  act  as  referees  in  peace  and 
leaders  in  war  to  llie  cottars  around.  .  .  .  Other 
differences  less  lnteiligil)le  to  us  were  not  less 
weighty:  tlie  volcanic  character  of  the  western 
plain  of  central  Italy,  the  want  of  ••  fall  ?o  the 
coast  (whh'li  caused  some  of  the  Wi  ^coll;1^wS  to 
form  marslies,  and  made  the  Tibet  a  terror  to 
the  Homans  for  its  floods),  told  in  ways  as  yet 
untraced  on  the  character  of  the  innaliitants. 
For  one  tldnK  the  ancient  worship  of  Febrls  and 
Metltis  indicates  a  constant  liability  to  fever; 
then  the  air  of  Greece  is  lighter  tliiin  the  air  of 
Italy,  and  this  may  be  the  reason  that  it  was 
more  inspiring.  .  .  .  Italian  indigenous  literature 
was  of  tlie  very  scantiest ;  its  oldest  element  was 
to  be  foinul  in  hymns,  barely  metrical,  and  so 
full  of  repetitions  ns  to  dispense  with  metre. 
The  hymns  were  more  like  spells  than  psalms, 
the  singers  had  an  object  to  gain  rather  than 
feelings  to  express.  'I'he  piiljlic  hymns  were 
prayers  for  blessing:  there  were  private  ciiiints 
to  charm  crops  out  of  a  neighbour's  field,  and 
bring  other  mischief  to  pass  against  him.  Such 
'  evil  songs '  were  a  capital  offence,  though  there 
■was  little,  perhaps,  in  their  form  to  suggest  a 
distinction  whether  the  victim  was  being  lie- 
wltchcd  or  satirised.  The  deliberate  articulate 
expression  of  spite  seemed  a  guilt  and  ])ower  of 
itself.  Uesides  these  there  were  dirges  at  f\inerals, 
ranging  between  commemoration  of  the  deceased 
and  his  ancestors,  propitiation  of  the  departed 
spirit,  and  simple  lamentation.  There  were 
Bongs  at  banqtiets  in  praise  of  ancient  wortlncs. 
.  .  .  Wo  linif  no  trace  of  any  poet  who  composed 
what  free-born  youths  recited  at  feasts;  proba- 
bly they  extemporised  without  training  and  at- 
tained no  mastery.  If  a  nation  has  strong  mili- 
tiiry  instincts,  we  find  legendary  or  historical 
heroes  In  its  very  oldest  traditions;  if  a  nation 
has  strong  poetical  instincts,  we  find  the  names 
of  historical  or  legendary  poets.  In  Itidy  we 
only  meet  with  nameless  fauns  and  prophets, 
whose  inspired  verses  were  perhaps  on  the  level 
of  Mother  Shipton." — G.  A.  Simcox,  AUittoryof 
lAitin  Literature,  v.  1,  irtnnl. 

Stru^irle  with   the  iEtruscans.     See  Etkus- 

CANS. 

B.  C.  733.— Era  of  the  foundation  of  the  city. 

— "Great  doubts  have  been  entertained,  as  well 
by  oncient  historians  as  by  modem  chronologists, 
respecting  this  era.  Polybius  fixes  it  to  the  year 
B.  C.  751;  Cato,  who  has  been  followed  by 
Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus,  Solinus,  and  Euse- 
bius,  to  B.  C.  752;  Fabius  Pictor,  to  B.  C.  747; 
Archbishop  Usher,  to  B.  C.  748;  and  Newton, 


to  U.  V.  687:  Terontlus  Varro,  however,  refers  it 
to  H.  (".  758;  which  computation  was  adopted  by 
the  (ioinan  emperors,  and  by  I'iutari'h,  Tacitus, 
Dion,  VulusGelliuH,  (.'ensorinus,  Onuphrius,  lia- 
rolus,  lishop  Heveridge,  Hlranchliis,  Dr.  I'hiy- 
falr,  and  by  most  miHlern  chronologists:  Livy, 
(-'Icero,  I'llny,  and  Vellcius  I'atercidus  occasion- 
ally adopted  both  the  Varronian  and  Catonian 
computations.  Dr.  Hales  has,  however,  deter- 
mined, from  history  and  astronimiy,  that  tho 
Varronian  computation  is  correct,  viz.  H.  C. 
75;(. " — Sir  II.  Nicolas,  V/iriiiiiln;/!/ nf  l/inlnri/,  p.  3. 
B.  C.  753-Sto.— The  lefccodary  period  of 
the  kings.— Credibility  of  the  Roman  annals. 
—  Probable  Etruscan  domination. — "It  may 
...  be  stated,  as  the  result  of  this  inquiry,  that 
the  narrative  of  Roman  atlairs,  from  the  founda- 
tion of  the  city  to  the  expulsion  of  the  Taniuins, 
is  formed  out  of  traclltionary  materials.  At 
what  time  the  oral  traditions  were  reduced  into 
writing,  and  how  much  of  the  existing  narrative 
was  the  arbitrary  supplement  of  the  historians 
wlio  first  framed  the  account  wliicli  has  de- 
scended to  lis,  it  is  now  impossible  to  ascertain. 
.  .  .  The  records  of  them,  which  wore  made 
before  the  burning  of  Home,  300  B.  0. ,  were 
doubtless  rare  anil  meagre  in  the  extreme ;  and 
such  as  there  were  at  tills  time  chiefiy  perished 
in  tlio  confiagrati  in  and  ruin  of  tlie  city.  It  was 
probably  not  till  after  this  period  —  that  is  to 
say,  about  130  years  after  the  expulsion  of  tho 
kings  —  and  above  850  years  after  the  era- as- 
signed for  tlie  foil"  iation  of  the  city,  that  these 
oral  reports  —  t..jbe  hearsay  stories  of  many 
generations  —  began  to  be  entered  in  the  regis- 
ters of  the  pontificcs.  .  .  .  Tlie  history  of  tho 
entire  regal  period,  as  respects  both  its  external 
attestation  and  its  internal  probability,  is  toler- 
ably uniform  in  its  character.  .  .  .  Niebuhr,  in- 
deed, has  drawn  a  broad  line  between  tho  reigns 
of  Romulus  and  Numa  on  tho  one  hand,  and 
tlioBO  of  tho  five  last  kings  on  the  otlier.  The 
former  he  considers  to  bo  purely  fabulous  and 
poetical;  the  latter  he  regards  as  belonging  to 
the  mythico-historical  period,  when  there  is  a 
narrative  resting  on  a  historical  liasis,  and  most 
of  tho  persons  mentioned  are  real.  But  it  is 
impossible  to  discover  any  ground,  either  in  the 
contents  of  the  narrative,  or  in  its  external  evi- 
dence, to  support  this"  distinction.  Romulus, 
indeed,  from  the  form  of  his  name,  appears  to 
bo  a  mere  personification  of  tho  city  of  Rome, 
and  to  liave  no  better  claim  to  a  real  existence 
than  Ilellon,  Danaus,  .^gyptus,  Tyrrhenus,  or 
Italus.  But  Numa  Pompilius  stands  on  the 
same  ground  as  the  remaining  kings,  except  that 
he  is  more  ancient;  and  the  narrative  of  all  the 
reigns,  from  tho  first  to  the  last,  seems  to  be 
constructed  on  the  same  principles.  That  tho 
names  of  tho  kings  after  Romulus  are  real,  is 
highly  probable ;  during  the  latter  reigns,  nr.ucli 
of  tho  history  seems  to  be  in  the  form  of  legend- 
ary explanations  of  proper  names.  .  .  .  Even 
with  respect  to  the  Tarquinian  family,  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  the  similarity  of  their  name  to 
that  of  tho  city  of  Tarquiuii  was  not  the  origin 
of  the  story  of  Domaratus  and  the  Etruscan  ori- 
gin. Tho  circumstance  tliat  the  two  king  Tar- 
quins  wore  botli  named  Lucius,  anc'  that  it  was 
necessary  to  distinguish  tliem  by  the  epithets  of 
Prisons  and  Superbus,  raises  a  presumption  that 
the  nameb  were  real.  MOller  indeed  regards  the 
names  of  the  two  Tarquins  as  merely  represent- 
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Ing  the  Influonco  exercised  by  tlie  Etruscnn  city 
of  Tiir(|uiiiii  ill  Koiiu^  lit  tlie  iicrinils  l<ii(iwii  iih 
their  rel)(nM.  .  .  .  Tlie  Iciidiiig  fi'iiture<if  tlicj^ov- 
crnmcnt  (luring  this  period  in  tliiit  ItHcliief  \\.,s  w 
kiriR,  who  obtained  IiIh  olllee  liy  the  election  of 
the  people,  mid  the  eontlriiiiilioii  of  the  Henille, 
in  the  RHine  iniuiiier  in  wliieli  consuls  itnd  other 
high  magistrateM  were  iippointed  iiftcr  the  aboli- 
tion of  royalty ;  but  tliat,  when  once  fully  elected, 
he  retained  Ids  power  for  life.  In  the  iiioile  of 
Buccession,  tlic  Roman  dillercd  from  the  early 
Greek  kings,  wliosc  olllee  was  hereditary.  The 
Alban  kiiiKs,  likewise,  to  whom  tlie  Komiin  kings 
traced  their  origin,  are  described  as  succeeding 
by  inheritance  and  not  by  election.  .  .  .  The 
preuoininiiut  l)elief  of  the  liomans  concerning 
their  regal  government  was,  that  the  power  of 
tlio  kings  was  limited  by  constitutional  cliccks ; 
tliat  tliu  cliief  institutions  of  the  Itepiiblic,  name- 
ly, the  Senate  and  the  Popular  Assembly,  ex- 
isted in  combination  with  the  royalty,  niul  were 
only  siispeuded  by  the  lawless  despotism  of  tlie 
second  Taniuin.  Occiasionaiiy,  liowevcr,  wi  meet 
■with  the  idea  that  the  kings  were  alisolutj." — 
Sir  6.  C.  Lewis,  Inquiry  into  the  CreiWiility  of 
Earlj,  R/nnaii  IMnri),  ch.  11,  seel.  30-40  (»,  1). — 
"Of  iiie  kings  of  Komo  we  hi.vo  no  direct  con- 
temporary evidence;  wo  know  them  only  f;oin 
tradition,  and  from  the  traces  tliey  left  beliind 
them  in  the  IlLpiibllcan  constitution  wliicli  fol- 
lowed. Hut  the  '  inctliod  of  siirvivnls '  has  liere 
been  applied  by  a  master-hand  [Mominscu] ;  and 
wo  can  bo  fairly  sure,  not  only  of  tho  fact  that 
monarchy  actually  existed  at  Rome,  but  even  of 
some  at  least  of  its  leading  cluiracteristics.  Here 
wo  have  kingship  no  longer  denoting,  as  in 
Homer,  a  social  position  of  chieftaincy  which 
bears  with  It  certain  vaguely-conceived  preroga- 
tives, but  a  clearly  delined  magistracy  within 
the  fully  realised  State.  The  rights  and  duties 
of  the  Uox  are  indeed  defined  by  no  documents, 
and  the  spirit  of  the  age  still  seems  to  be  obedi- 
ence and  trust ;  but  wo  also  find  the  marks  of  a 
formal  customary  procedure,  which  is  already 
hardening  into  constitutional  practice,  and  will 
in  time  furtlier  harden  Into  constitutional  law. 
The  monarchy  has  ceased  to  bo  hereditary,  if  it 
ever  was  so;  and  tho  method  of  appointment, 
though  wo  are  uncertain  as  to  its  exact  nature,  is 
beyond  doubt  regulated  with  precision,  and  ex- 
pressed in  technical  terms." — W.  W.  Fowler, 
The  City-State  of  the  Greeks  ami  liomans,  pp.  Y4- 
75. — "The  analogy  of  other  states,  no  less  than 
tho  subsequent  constitution  of  Rome,  which 
always  retained  tlio  marks  of  its  first  monarchi- 
cal complexion,  leaves  us  in  no  doubt  that  kings 
once  reigned  in  Rome,  and  that  by  a  determined 
uprising  of  the  people  they  were  expelled,  leav- 
ing in  tlie  Roman  mind  an  ineradicable  hatred  of 
tho  very  name.  We  have  to  be  content  with 
these  hard  facts,  extracted  from  those  thrilling 
stories  with  which  Iiivy  adorns  tlio  reign  pnd  tho 
expulsion  of  Tarquinius  Superbus." — R.  F.  Hor- 
ton,  Hist,  of  the  humans,  ch.  2. —  The  names  of 
the  kings,  with  the  dates  assigned  to  them,  are 
as  follows:  Romulus,  B.  C.  753-717;  Numa 
Pompilius,  B.  C.  715-673;  Tullus  Ilostilius, 
B.  C.  673-643;  Ancus  Martins,  B.  C.  641-617; 
Lucius  Tarquinius  Priscus,  B.  C.  616-579;  Ser- 
vius  Tullius,  B.  C.  578-535;  Tarquinius  Super- 
bus,  B.  C.  534-510. —  iSccordlng  to  tlie  legend  of 
early  Rome,  Romulus  attracted  inhabitants  to 
the  city  he  had  founded  by  establishing  within 


its  walls  a  sanctuary  or  refuge,  for  escaped 
slaves,  outlaws  and  the  like.  liiit  lie  could  not 
In  a  fair  way  pro<iire  wives  for  these  rough  set- 
tlers, liecausc  marriage  witii  them  was  disdained 
by  the  reputable  people  of  neigliborliig  cities, 
'iiicrefore  he  arrangcti  for  an  Impiwii.g  ('elebrtt- 
tlon  of  games  at  Ilome,  in  honor  of  the  god  Cen- 
sus, and  invited  Ids  neigiibors,  the  Sabines,  to 
witness  them.  These  came  unsuspectingly  with 
their  wives  and  daughters,  and,  when  they  were 
absorbed  in  the  show,  liie  Romans,  at  a  given 
signal,  rushed  on  them  »nd  carried  oil  such 
women  as  tliey  chose  fo  make  captive.  A  long 
and  obstinate  war  ensued,  which  was  ended  by 
the  interposition  of  the  women  concerned,  wlio 
had  become  reconciled  to  their  Roman  huslmnds 
and  satisfied  to  remain  with  them. —  Livy,  i/iV 
ton/,  eh.  9. — "We  cannot  .  .  .  agree  with  Nio- 
bulir,  wlio  thinks  he  can  discover  some  historicul 
facts  througli  this  legendary  mist.  As  he  sup- 
poses, the  inliabitants  of  the  Palatine  had  not  tho 
rigtit  of  intermarriage  ('  comiubiiini ')  with  their 
Sabine  neighbours  on  theCapiloliiie  and  the  Qiiir- 
inal.  This  inferiority  of  tlie  Palatine  Romans  to 
tlio  Sabines  of  tho  Capitoline  and  Qiiirinal  hills 
caused  discontent  and  war.  Tho  right  of  inter- 
marriage was  obtained  by  force  of  arms,  and 
tills  historical  fact  lies  at  the  liottom  of  the  talo 
of  the  rape  of  the  Sabines.  Such  a  method  of 
changing  legends  into  history  is  of  very  doubt- 
ful utility.  It  seems  more  natural  to  exjilain 
the  legend  from  the  customs  at  the  Roman  mar- 
riage ceremonies  " —  in  which  the  pretence  of 
forcible  abduction  was  enacted. — W.  Iline,  Hist. 
of  Home,  bk.  1,  eh.  3.—"  With  tlie  reign  of  the 
fifth  king,  Tarquinius  Priscus,  a  marked  cliango 
takes  place.  The  traditional  accounts  of  the 
last  three  kings  not  only  wear  a  more  historical 
air  than  tiiose  of  the  first  four,  but  tliey  describe 
sometliiug  like  a  transformation  of  tlio  Roman 
city  and  state.  Under  the  rule  of  these  latter 
liings  the  separate  settlements  were  for  the  first 
time  enclosed  with  a  rampart  of  colossal  size 
and  extent.  The  low  grounds  were  drained,  and 
a  forum  and  circus  elaborately  laid  out ;  on  the 
Capitoline  Mount  n  lemple  was  erected,  tho 
massive  foundations  oi  which  wi  •  'lu  object  of 
wonder  even  to  Pliny.  .  .  .  Tin  .ings  increaso 
in  power  and  surround  tliemselves  with  new 
splendour.  Abroad,  Rome  suddenly  appears  as 
a  powerful  state  ruling  far  and  wide  over 
southern  Etruria  and  Latium.  These  startling 
changes  are,  moreover,  ascribed  to  kings  of  alien 
descent,  wlio  one  and  all  ascend  tho  throne  in  the 
teeth  of  established  constitutional  forms.  Finally, 
with  the  expulsion  of  the  last  of  them  —  the 
younger  Tarquin  —  comes  a  sudden  shrinkage  of 
power.  At  tho  commencement  of  tho  republic 
Rome  is  once  more  a  comparatively  small  state, 
with  hostile  and  independent  neighbours  at  her 
very  doors.  It  is  difllcult  to  avoid  the  convic- 
tion that  the  true  explanation  of  this  phenome- 
non is  to  be  found  in  tlie  suppositi'' j  that  Rome 
during  tliis  period  passed  under  tlio  rule  of  pow- 
erful Etruscan  lords.  AVho  the  people  were 
whom  tho  Romans  knew  as  Etruscans  and  the 
Greeks  as  Tyrrheniiinsis  a  question,  which,  after 
centuries  of  discu^^ion,  still  remains  unanswered; 
nor  in  all  probability  will  the  answer  bo  found 
until  tho  lost  key  to  their  language  has  been 
discovered.  That  they  were  regarded  by  the 
Italic  tribes,  by  Umbrians,  Sabellians,  and  Latins, 
as  intruders  is  certain.    Entering  Italy,  as  they 
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probably  diil  from  the  north  or  north-cast,  they 
seem  to  have  lirst  of  nil  made  themselves  masters 
of  tlie  rich  valley  of  the  Po  anil  of  the  Umbrians 
who  dwelt  there.  Then  crossing  the  Apennines, 
tliey  overran  Ktruria  proper  as  far  south  as  the 
banlis  of  the  Tiber,  ''xre  too  reducing  to  subjec- 
tion tlic  Umlirian  owners  of  the  soil.  In  Etruria 
they  made  themselves  dreaded,  like  tlie  North- 
men of  a  later  time,  by  sea  as  well  as  by  land. 
.  .  .  We  find  the  Etruscan  power  encircling 
Home  on  all  sides,  and  in  Home  itself  a  tradition 
of  the  rule  of  princes  of  Etruscan  origin.  The 
Tarquinii  come  from  South  Etruria;  their  name 
c.m  liardly  he  anything  else  than  the  Latin 
.  quivalent  of  the  Etruscan  Tarchon,  and  is 
therefore  po.ssibly  a  title  (— '  lord '  or  '  prince ') 
rather  than  a  proper  name.  .  .  .  Tliat  Etruria 
had,  imder  the  sway  of  Etruscan  lords,  forged 
aliead  of  the  country  sOuth  of  the  Tiber  in 
wealth  and  civilisatiim  is  a  fact  whicli  tlie  evi- 
dence of  remains  has  placed  beyond  doubt.  It 
is  therefore  significant  that  the  rule  of  the  Tar- 
([uins  in  Rome  is  nmrlied  by  an  outward  splen- 
dour which  stands  in  strong  contrast  to  the  primi- 
tive simplicity  of  the  native  Itings.  .  .  .  These 
Etruscan  princes  arc  represented,  not  only  as  hav- 
ing raised  Rome  for  the  time  to  a  commanding 
position  in  Latium,  and  lavished  upon  the  city 
itself  the  resources  of  Etruscan  civilisation,  but 
also  the  a\ithors  of  important  internal  changes. 
They  are  represented  as  favouring  new  men  at 
the  expense  of  the  old  patrician  families,  and  as 
reorganising  the  Roman  army  on  a  new  footing, 
a  policy  natural  enimgh  in  military  princes  of 
alien  birtli." — II.  F.  Pelham,  Outlines  of  Raman 
JIM.,  Ilk.  I,  ell.  a. 

Also  in:  P.  W.  Newman,  Iletjal  Rome.  —  T. 
11.  Dyer,  Hist,  of  the  Kiiif/s  of  Rome. 

B.C.  510.  —  Expulsion  of  Tarquin  the 
Proud.  —  The  story  from  Livy.  —  Lucius  Tar- 
quinius  Suporlius,  or  Taniuin  the  Proud,  son  of 
Tarq\uni\is  Priseus  and  son-in-law  of  Servius 
Tullius,  brouglit  :>bout  the  assassination  of  the 
latter,  and  mountei'  the  throne.  "  Lucius  Tar- 
quin, liavingthus  s'jized  the  kingdom  (for  he  had 
not  the  consent  either  of  the  Senators  or  of 
the  Commons  to  bis  deed),  bare  himself  very 
hauglitily,  so  that  men  called  liim  Tarquin  the 
Proud.  First,  lest  some  other,  taking  exam])le 
by  liini,  sliould  deal  witli  Jiim  as  he  had  dealt 
with  Tullius,  he  had  about  him  a  company  of 
armed  men  for  guards.  And  because  he  knew 
that  none  loved  liim,  he  would  have  them  fear 
him.  To  this  end  he  caused  men  to  be  accused 
before  liim.  And  when  they  were  so  accused, 
he  judged  them  by  himself,  none  sitting  with 
him  to  see  that  riglit  was  done.  Some  he  slew 
unjustly,  and  some  he  banished,  and  some  he 
spoiled  of  their  goods.  And  wlien  the  number  of 
the  Senators  was  greatly  diminished  by  these 
means  (for  lie  laid  his  plots  mostly  agamst  the 
Senators,  as  being  rich  men  and  tlie  chief  of  tlic 
State),  he  would  not  choose  any  into  their  place, 
thinking  that  the  people  would  lightly  esteem 
them  if  there  were  but  a  few  of  them.  Nor  did 
he  call  them  together  to  ask  tlieir  counsel,  but 
ruled  according  to  his  own  pleasure,  making 
peace  and  war,  and  binding  treaties  or  unbinding, 
with  none  to  gainsay  him.  Nevertheless,  for  a 
while  he  increased  greatly  in  power  and  glory. 
He  made  alliance  with  Octavius  Mamilius,  prince 
of  Tusculum,  giving  him  his  daughter  in  mar- 
riage ;  nor  was  there  any  man  greater  than  Ma- 


milius in  all  the  cities  of  the  Latins ;  and  Suessa 
Pometia,  that  was  a  city  of  the  Volsci,  he  took 
by  force,  and  finding  that  the  spoil  was  very  rich 
(for  there  were  in  it  forty  talents  of  gold  and 
silver),  he  built  with  the  money  a  temple  to 
Jupiter  on  tlie  Capitol,  very  great  and  splendid, 
and  worthy  not  only  of  his  present  kingdom  but 
also  of  tliat  great  Empire  that  should  be  there- 
after Also  be  took  the  city  of  Gabii  by  fraud. 
...  By  such  means  did  King  Tarquin  increase 
liis  power.  Now  there  was  at  Rome  in  tlie  days 
of  Tarquin  a  noble  youtli,  by  name  Lucius 
Junius,  wlio  was  akin  to  the  house  of  Tarquin, 
seeing  that  bis  mother  was  sister  to  the  King. 
This  man,  seeing  how  the  King  souglit  to  de- 
stroy all  the  cliief  men  in  the  State  (and,  indeed, 
the  brother  of  Lucius  had  been  so  slain),  judged 
it  well  so  to  bear  himself  that  there  sliould  be 
nothing  in  him  whicli  the  King  should  either 
covet  or  desire.  Wherefore  he  feigned  foolish- 
ness, suffering  all  that  he  liad  to  be  made  a  prey ; 
for  which  reason  men  gave  him  the  name  of 
Brutus,  or  the  Foolisli.  Then  lie  bided  liis  time, 
waiting  till  the  occasion  should  come  when  he 
might  win  freedom  for  the  people."  In  a  little 
..me  "tliere  came  to  Brutus  an  occasion  of 
showing  what  manner  of  man  he  was.  Sextus, 
the  King's  son,  did  so  grievous  a  wrong  to  Lu- 
cretia,  that  was  the  wife  of  Collatinus,  tliat  the 
woman  could  not  endure  to  live,  but  slew  herself 
witli  Iierown  Iiand.  But  before  she  died  she  called 
to  her  her  husband  and  her  father  and  Brutus, 
and  bade  them  avenge  her  upon  tlie  evil  house  of 
Tarquin.  And  when  her  father  and  her  husband 
sat  silent  for  grief  and  fear,  Brutus  drew  the 
knife  wherewitli  she  slew  herself  from  the 
wound,  and  held  it  before  him  dripping  with 
blood,  and  cried  aloud,  '  By  this  blood  ^  sw^car, 
calling  the  Gods  to  witness,  that  I  will  pursue 
with  fire  and  sword  and  with  all  other  means  of 
destruction  Tarquin  the  Proud,  with  his  accursed 
wife  and  all  his  race;  and  that  I  will  suffer  no 
man  liercafter  to  be  king  in  this  city  of  Rome.' 
And  when  lie  had  ended  he  'lade  the  others 
swear  after  the  same  form  of  words.  Tliis  tliey 
did  and,  forgetting  their  grief,  thought  only  how 
thev  might  best  avenge  this  great  wrong  that 
had  been  done.  First  they  carried  the  body  of 
Lucretia,  all  covered  with  blood,  into  the  market- 
place of  Collatia  (for  these  things  happened  at 
Collatia),  and  roused  all  the  people  tliat  saw 
a  thing  so  shameful  and  pitiful,  till  all  that  were 
of  an  age  for  war  assembled  themselves  carrying 
arms.  Some  of  them  stayed  behind  to  keep  the 
gates  of  Collatia,  that  no  one  should  carry 
tidings  of  the  matter  to  the  King,  and  the  rest 
Brutus  took  with  him  with  all  the  speed  that  he 
might  to  Rome.  There  also  was  stirred  up  a 
like  commotion,  Brutus  calling  the  people  to- 
gether and  telling  them  what  a  shameful  wrong 
tlie  young  Tarquin  had  done.  Also  he  spake  to 
them  of  the  labours  with  which  tlie  King  wore 
them  out  in  tlic  building  of  temples  and  palaces 
and  the  like,  so  that  they  who  had  been  in  time 
past  tlie  conquerors  of  all  the  nations  round 
about  were  now  come  to  be  but  as  liewers  of 
wood  and  drawers  of  water.  Also  he  set  before 
tliem  in  what  shameful  sort  King  Tullius  liad 
been  slain,  and  how  his  daughter  had  driven  her 
chariot  over  the  dead  body  of  lier  fatlier.  With 
suclilike  words  ho  stirred  up  the  people  to  great 
wratli,  so  that  they  passed  a  decree  that  there 
should  be  no  more  kings  in  Rome,  and  that 
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Lucius  Tarquin  with  liis  wife  and  liis  children 
should  be  banished.  After  this  Brutus  made 
haste  to  the  camp  and  stirred  up  the  army 
against  the  King.  And  in  the  meanwhile  Queen 
Tullia  fled  from  her  palace,  all  tliat  saw  her 
cursing  her  as  she  went.  As  for  King  Tarquin, 
when  he  came  to  the  city  he  found  the  gates 
shut  against  him;  thereupon  he  returned  and 
dwelt  at  Ca;re  that  is  in  the  land  of  Etruria,  and 
two  of  his  sons  with  him ;  but  Sextus  going  to 
Gabii,  as  to  a  city  which  he  had  made  his  own, 
was  slain  by  the  inhabitants.  The  King  and  his 
house  being  thus  driven  out,  Brutus  was  made 
consul  with  one  CoUatinus  for  his  colleague." — 
Stories  from  Livy;  by  A.  J.  Church,  eh.  5. 

Also  in  :  B.  G.  Niebuhr,  Lect'a  on  the  Hist,  of 
Home,  led.  8-9  (v.  1).— T.  H.  Dyer,  Sist.  oftlie 
Kings  of  liome,  eh.  10. 

B.  C.  509. — The  e  -tablishment  of  the  Repub 
lie. — The  Valerian  Laws. — "  However  much  the 
history  of  the  expulsion  of  the  last  Tarquinius, 
'the  proud,'  may  have  been  interwoven  with 
anecdotes  an('.  spun  out  into  a  romance,  it  is  not 
in  its  leading  outlines  to  be  called  in  question. 
.  .  .  The  royal  power  was  by  no  means  abolished, 
as  is  shown  by  the  fact  that,  when  a  vacancy  oc- 
curred, a  '  temporary  king '  (interrex)  was  nomi- 
nated as  before.  The  one  life-king  was  simply 
replaced  by  two  year-kings,  who  called  them- 
selves generals  (prietores),  or  judges  (iudices),  or 
merely  colleagues  (consules)  fconsules  are  those 
who  '  leap  or  dance  together.  Foot-note].  The 
collegiate  principle,  from  which  this  last — and 
subsequently  most  current — name  of  the  annual 
kings  was  derived,  assumed  in  their  case  an 
altogether  peculiar  form.  The  supreme  power 
was  not  entrusted  to  the  two  magistrates  con- 
jointly, but  each  consul  possessed  and  exercised 
it  for  himself  as  fully  and  wholly  as  it  had  been 
possessed  and  exercised  by  the  king;  and, 
although  a  partition  of  functions  doubtless  took 
place  from  the  first  —  the  one  consul  for  instance 
undertaking  the  command  of  the  army,  and  the 
other  the  admitiistration  of  justice  —  that  parti- 
tion was  by  no  means  binding,  and  each  of  the 
colleagues  was  legally  at  liberty  to  interfere  at 
any  time  in  the  province  of  the  other  [see  Con- 
BUL,  Roman].  .  .  .  This  peculiarly  Latin,  if  not 
peculiarly  Itoman,  institution  of  co-ordinate  su- 
preme authorities  .  .  .  manifestly  sprang  out 
of  the  endeavour  to  retain  the  regal  power  in 
legally  undiminished  fulness.  ...  A  similar 
course  was  followed  in  reference  to  the  termina- 
tion of  their  tenure  of  office.  .  .  .  They  ceased 
to  be  magistrates,  not  upon  the  expiry  of  the  set 
term,  but  only  upon  their  publicly  and  solemnly 
demit'  Ing  tl'.eir  office:  so  that,  in  the  event  of 
their  daring  to  disregard  the  term  and  lo  continue 
their  magistracy  beyond  tlie  year,  their  official 
acts  were  nevertheless  valid,  and  in  the  earlier 
times  they  scarcely  even  incurred  any  other  than 
a  moral  responsibility." — T.  Mommsen,  Hist,  of 
Home,  hk.  3,  eh.  1. — "No  revolution  can  bo  un- 
dertaken and  completed  with  success  if  the  mass 
of  the  people  is  not  led  on  by  some  superior  in- 
tellect. At  the  dissolution  of  an  existing  legal 
authority  the  only  authority  remaining  is  per- 
gonal and  de  facto,  which  in  proportion  to  the 
danger  of  the  position  is  more  or  less  militanr 
and  dictatorial.  The  Romans  especially  acknowl- 
edged the  necessity,  whv  a  circumstances  required 
it,  of  submitting  to  the  unlimited  power  of  a 
dictator.    Such  a  chief  they  found,  at  the  time 


of  the  revolution,  in  Brutus.  CoUatinus  also 
may,  during  a  certain  time,  have  stood  in  a  simi- 
lar manner  at  the  head  of  the  state,  probably 
from  less  ]iurc  motives  than  Brutus,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  he  succumbed  to  the  movement 
which  he  in  part  may  have  evoked.  After 
Brutus,  Valerius  Publicola  was  the  recognised 
supreme  head  and  the  arbiter  of  events  in  Homo 
with  dictatorial  power,  until  his  lejiislation  made 
an  end  of  the  interregnum,  and  with  all  legal 
forms  founded  the  true  and  genuine  rei)ublic 
with  two  annual  consuls.  The  dictatorship  is 
found  in  the  Latin  cities  as  a  state  ef  transition 
between  monarchy  and  the  yearly  pra'torship ; 
and  we  may  conjecture  that  also  ih  Rome  the 
similar  change  in  the  constitution  was  elfected 
in  a  similar  way.  In  important  historical  crises 
the  Romans  always  availed  themselves  of  the 
absolute  power  of  a  dictator,  as  in  Greece,  with 
similar  objects,  Aesymuetae  were  chosen.  .  .  . 
IIow  long  the  dictatorial  constitution  lasted  must 
remain  undecided;  for  we  must  renounce  the 
idea  of  a  chronology  of  that  time.  It  appears  to 
me  not  impossible  that  the  period  between  the 
expulsion  of  the  kings  and  the  Valerian  laws, 
which  in  our  authorities  is  represented  as  a  year, 
may  have  embraced  ten  years,  or  much  more." — 
AV.  Ihne,  Jiesearches  into  the  History  of  the  lioman 
Constitution,  j>.  61. — "The  republic  seems  to 
have  been  first  regularly  established  by  the  Va- 
lerian laws,  of  which,  unfortunately,  we  can  dis- 
cover little  more  than  half  obliterated  traces  in 
the  oldest  traditions  of  the  Romans.  According 
to  the  story,  P.  Valerius  was  chosen  as  consul 
after  the  banishment  of  Tarquinius  CoUatinus, 
and  remained  alone  in  otHce  after  the  death  of 
his  colleague,  Brutus,  without  assembling  the 
people  for  the  election  of  a  second  consul.  This 
proceeding  excited  a  suspicion  in  the  minds  of 
the  people, 'that  he  intended  to  take  sole  posses- 
sion of  the  state,  and  to  re-establish  royal  power. 
But  these  fears  proved  groundless.  Valerius  re- 
mained in  office  with  the  sole  design  of  introduc- 
ing a  number  of  laws  intended  to  establish  the 
republic  on  a  legal  foundation,  without  the  dan- 
ger of  any  interference  on  the  part  of  a  colleague. 
The  first  of  these  Valerian  laws  threatened  with 
the  curse  of  the  gods  any  one  who,  without  the 
consent  of  the  people,  should  dare  to  assume  the 
highest  magistracy.  .  .  .  Tiie  second  law  of 
Valerius  .  .  prescribe  that  in  criminal  trials, 
where  the  lifr  or  a  citizen  was  at  stake,  the  sen- 
tence of  the  consul  should  be  subject  to  an  appeal 
to  the  general  assembly  of  the  people.  This  Va- 
lerian law  of  appeal  was  the  Roman  Habeas 
Corpus  Act." — W.  Ihne,  Hist,  of  Home,  bk.  3,  eh. 
1  (v.  1).— See,  also.  Consul,  Roman;  Comitia 
Curiata;  Co.MiTiA  CENT0B1ATA;  Cembokb; 
Qu^sTORB,  RoMAU;  Senate,  Roman. 

B.  C.  404-492. —  The  first  secession  of  the 
Plebs. — Origin  of  the  Tribunes  of  the  Plebs, 
and  tlie  .£diles.— Original  and  acquired  power 
of  the  Tribunes.— The  two  Roman  peoples 
and  their  antagonism. —  "The  struggle  [of 
plebeians  against  patricians  in  early  Itome] 
opens  with  the  debt  question.  We  must  realize 
all  along  how  the  internal  history  is  affected  by 
the  wars  without.  The  debtors  fall  into  their 
difficulties  through  serving  in  the  field  during 
the  summer ;  for  of  course  the  army  is  a  citizen 
army  and  the  citizens  are  agriculturists.  Two 
patrician  families  take  the  side  of  the  poor,  the 
Horatii    and    the    Valerii.      Mauius   Valerius 
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Publicola,  created  dictator,  promises  the  distressed 
farmers  tliat.  if  tliey  will  follow  him  in  his  cam- 
paign against  the  Sabines,  ho  will  procure  the 
relaxation  of  their  burdens.  They  go  and  re- 
turn victorious.  But  Appius  Claudius  (whose 
familv  had  but  recently  migrated  to  Kome,  a 
proud  anil  overbearing  Sabine  stock) opposed  the 
redemption  of  the  dictator's  promise.  The  vic- 
torious liost,  forming  a  seventh  of  the  arm-bearing 
population,  instantly  marched  out  of  the  gate  of 
the  city,  crossed  tlie  river  Anio,  and  took  up  a 
station"  on  the  Sacred  Mount  pions  Sacer].  They 
did  not  meah  to  go  back  agam;  they  were  weary 
of  their  haughty  masters.  ...  At  last  a  peace 
is  made  —  a  formal  peace  concluded  by  the 
fetiales:  they  will  come  back  if  t'loy  may  have 
magistrates  of  their  own.  This  i  the  origin  of 
the  tribunes  of  the  plebs  [B.  C.  492].  .  .  .  The 
plcbs  who  marched  back  that  day  from  the 
Sacred  Meiint  had  done  a  deed  which  was  to 
have  a  woi.''.erful  issue  in  the  history  of  the 
world;  the_\  had  dropped  a  seed  into  the  soil 
wliich  woulf  one  day  spring  up  into  the  im- 
perial goverMientof  the  C'«;sars.  The  '  tribunicia 
potestas,'  witli  which  they  were  clothing  their 
new  magistrates,  was  to  become  a  more  impor- 
tant element  in  the  claims  of  the  emperors  than 
the  purple  robe  of  the  consuls." — H.  F.  Horton, 
JIM.  of  the  Romans,  eh.  3. — "The  tribunes  of  the 
peojile  were  so  essentially  different  from  all  the 
other  magistrates  that,  strictly  speaking,  they 
could  hardly  i)e  called  magistrates  at  all.  They 
were  originally  notliing  but  the  official  counsel 
of  the  plcbs  —  but  counsel  who  possessed  a  veto 
ou  the  execution  of  any  command  or  any  sentence 
of  the  patrician  authorities.  The  tribune  of  the 
people  had  no  military  force  at  his  disposal  with 
which  to  inforce  his  veto.  .  .  .  There  is  no  more 
striking  proof  of  the  high  respect  for  law  which 
was  inherent  in  the  Roman  people,  than  that  it 
was  possible  for  such  a  magistracy  to  exercise 
functions  specially  d'  acted  against  the  govern- 
ing class.  ...  To  strengthen  an  official  author- 
ity whicli  was  so  much  wanting  in  physical 
strength,  the  Romans  availed  themselves  of  the 
terrors  of  religion.  .  .  .  Tlie  tribunes  were  ac- 
cordingly placed  under  the  special  protection  of 
the  Deity.  They  were  declared  to  be  conse- 
crated and  inviolable  ('sacrosancti'),  and  who- 
ever attacked  them,  or  liindered  them  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  tlieir  functions,  fell  a  victim  to  the 
avenging  Deity,  and  might  be  killed  by  anyone 
without  fear  of  punishment." — W.  Ihne,  Iliitt.  of 
Rome,  bk.'i,  eh.  3,  and  bk.  6,  ch.  8. —"The 
tribune  had  no  political  authority.  Not  being  a 
magistrate,  ho  could  not  convoke  the  curies  or 
the  centuries  [see  Comitia  Cuuiata  and  Comitia 
Ckntuuiata].  Ho  could  make  no  proposition  in 
the  senate ;  it  was  not  supposed,  in  tlie  beginning, 
that  ho  could  appear  there.  He  had  nothing  m 
common  with  the  real  city  —  that  is  to  say,  with 
the  patrician  city,  where  men  did  not  recog- 
nize anj  authority  of  his.  Ho  was  not  tho  trib- 
une of  tho  people;  he  was  tho  tribune  of  the 
plcbs.  There  were  then,  as  previously,  two 
societies  in  Rome  —  the  city  ana  the  plebs;  the 
one  strcmgly  organized,  having  laws,  magis- 
trates, and  a  senate;  tho  other  a  multitude, wmch 
remained  without  rights  and  laws,  but  which 
found  lu  its  inviolable  tribunes  protectors  and 
judges.  In  succeeding  years  we  can  see  how  the 
tribunes  took  courage,  and  what  unexpected 
powers  they  assumed.    Thev  had  no  authority 


to  convoke  the  people,  but  they  convoked  them. 
Nothing  called  them  to  the  b- natc;  they  sat  at 
first  at  tho  door  of  the  chamber;  later  they  sat 
within.  They  had  no  power  to  judge  the  patri- 
cians; they  judged  them  and  condemned  them. 
This  was  the  result  of  tho  inviolability  attached 
to  them  as  sacrosancti.  Every  other  power  gave 
way  before  them.  The  patricians  were  disarmed 
tlic  day  tliey  hail  pronounced,  with  solemn  rites, 
that  whoever  touched  a  tribimo  should  be  im- 
pure. Tho  law  said,  '  Nothing  shall  bo  done 
against  a  tribune.'  If,  then,  this  tribune  con- 
voked the  plebs,  the  plebs  assembled,  and  no  one 
could  dissolve  this  assembly,  whic;i  the  presence 
of  the  tribune  placed  beyond  the  power  of  the 
patricians  and  tlie  laws.  If  the  tribune  entered 
the  senate,  no  one  could  compel  him  to  retire. 
If  he  seized  a  consul,  no  one  could  take  tho  con- 
sul from  his  hand.  Nothing  could  resist  the 
boldness  of  a  tribune.  Against  a  tribune  no  one 
had  any  power,  except  another  tribune.  As 
soon  as  the  plebs  tlius  had  their  chiefs,  they  did 
not  waH  long  before  they  had  deliberative  assem- 
blies. These  did  not  in  any  manner  resemble 
those  of  tlie  patricians.  'The  plebs,  in  their 
comitia,  were  distributed  into  tribes;  the  domi- 
cile, not  religion  or  wealth,  regulated  the  place 
of  each  one.  The  assembly  did  not  commence 
with  a  sacrifice ;  religion  did  not  appear  there. 
Tliey  knew  nothing  of  presages,  and  tlie  voice  of 
an  augur,  or  a  pontiff,  could  not  compel  men  to 
separate.  It  was  really  the  comitia  of  the  plebs, 
and  they  had  nothing  of  the  old  rules,  or  of  the 
religion  of  tho  patricians.  True,  these  assem- 
blies did  not  at  first  occupy  themselves  with  the 
general  interests  of  the  city;  they  named  no 
magistrates,  and  passed  no  laws.  'They  deliber- 
ated only  on  tho  interests  of  their  own  order, 
named  the  plebeian  chiefs,  and  carried  plebiscita. 
There  was  at  Rome,  for  a  long  time,  a  double 
series  of  decrees  —  senatusconsulta  for  the  patri- 
cians, plebiscita  for  tho  plebs.  Tho  plebs  did 
not  obey  the  senatusconsulta,  nor  the  patricians 
the  plebiscita.  Tliere  were  two  peoples  at 
Rome.  These  two  peoples,  always  in  presence 
of  each  other,  and  living  within  the  same  walls, 
still  had  almost  nothing  in  common.  A  plebeian 
could  not  be  consul  of  tho  city,  nor  a  patrician 
tribune  of  tho  plebs.  The  plebeian  did  not  enter 
the  assembly  by  curies,  nor  the  patrician  the  as- 
sembly of  the  tribes.  They  wore  two  peoples 
that  did  not  even  understand  each  other,  not 
having  —  so  to  speak  —  common  ideas.  .  .  .  The 
patricians  persisted  in  keeping  the  plebs  without 
the  bo<ly  politic,  and  tho  plebs  established  insti- 
tutions of  their  own.  The  duality  of  the  Roman 
population  became  from  day  to  day  moi  "■  mani- 
fest. And  yet  there  was  something  which 
formed  a  tie  between  these  two  peoples:  this 
was  war.  The  patricians  were  careful  not  to 
deprive  themselves  of  soldiers.  They  had  left 
to  the  plebeians  the  titlo  of  citizens,  if  only 
to  incorporate  them  into  the  legions.  They  had 
taken  care,  too,  that  the  inviolability  of  the 
tribunes  should  not  extend  outside  of  Rome,  and 
for  this  purpose  had  decided  that  a  tribune 
should  never  go  out  of  thex  city.  In  the  army, 
therefore,  the  plebs  were  under  control;  there 
was  no  longer  a  double  power ;  in  presence  of  tho 
enemy  Rome  became  one. " —  N.  D.  Pustel  de  Cou- 
langes.  The  Ancient  City,  bk.  4,  eh.  7. —  It  is  sup- 
posed that  the  tribunes  were  originally  two  in 
number ;  but  later  there  were  five,  and,  finally, 
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ten.  The  law  which  created  their  office  was 
"deposited  in  a  temple,  under  the  charge  of  two 
plebeian  magistrates  specially  appointed  for  the 
purpose  and  called  Aediles  or  '  housemasters. ' 
These  aediles  were  attached  to  the  tribunes  as 
assistants,  and  their  jurisdiction  chiefly  concerned 
such  minor  cases  as  were  settled  by  fines." — T. 
Mommsen,  Uist.  of  the  lioman  Republic  (abridged 
by  Bryant  and  Ilendy),  ch.  7.  —  "Besides  the 
tribunes,  who  stood  over  against  the  consuls,  two 
plebeian  ledilcs  were  appointed,  who  might  bal- 
ance the  patrician  quajstors.  Their  name  seems 
borrowed  from  the  temple  (..Edes  Cereris)  which 
is  now  built  on  the  cattle  market  between  the 
Palatine  and  the  river  to  form  a  religious  centre 
for  the  plebeian  interest,  as  the  ancient  temple  of 
Saturn  was  already  a  centre  for  the  patrician  in- 
terest. The  goddess  of  bread  is  to  preside  over 
the  growth  of  the  democracy.  The  duty  of 
ffidiles  is,  in  the  first  instance,  to  keep  the  public 
buildings  in  repair  ;■  but  they  acquire  a  position 
not  unlike  that  of  police-omcers." — R.  P.  Ilor- 
ton,  Hist,  of  the  Jlomans,  eh.  3.  —  The  office  of  the 
curule  tediles  (two  in  number,  who  were  elected 
in  "  comitia  tributa  ")  was  instituted  in  366  B.  C. 
These  were  patricians  at  first ;  but  in  304  B.  C. 
the  office  was  thrown  open  in  alternate  years  to 
the  plebeians,  and  In  91  B.  C.  all  restrictions 
were  removed.  The  curule  ajdiles  had  certain 
judicial  functions,  and  formed  with  the  plebeian 
eediles  a  board  of  police  and  market  administra- 
tion, having  oversight  also  of  the  religious 
games. —  The  same,  App.  A. 

Also  in  :  Sir  G.  C.  Lewis,  Credibility  of  Early 
lioman  Ilistory,  ch.  13,  pt,  1. — B.  G.  iJiebulir, 
Lect's  on  the  Ilistory  of  Home,  lect.  16. — T. 
Mommsen,  Hist,  of  Rome,  bk.  3,  ch.  3  (».  1). 

B.  C.  493. — League  with  the  Latins.  Sec 
below:  B.C.  339-338. 

B.  C.  489-450.—  Volscian  Wars. —  Tlie  wars 
of  the  Romans  with  the  neighboring  Volscians 
stretched  over  a  period  of  some  forty  years 
(B.  C.  489-450)  and  ended  in  the  disappearance 
of  the  latter  from  history.  The  legend  of  Cori- 
olanus  (Caius  Marcius,  on  whom  the  added  name 
was  bestowed  because  of  his  valiant  capture  of 
the  Volscian  town  of  Corioli)  is  connected  with 
these  wars ;  but  modern  critics  have  stripped  it 
of  all  historic  credit  and  left  it  only  a  beautiful 
romance. —  W.  Ihne,  Uist.  of  Rome,  bk.  2,  ch.  4 
iv.  1). 

Also  in:  A.  J.  Church,  Stories  from  Livy,  eh.  7. 

B.  C.  472-4;fi.— The  Publilian  Law  of  Vo- 
lero. — Exclusion  of  Patricians  from  the  Comi- 
tia Tributa. — "  Volero  Publilius  was  chosen  one 
of  the  Tribunes  for  .  .  .  [B.  C.  473] ;  and  he 
straightway  proposed  a  law,  by  which  it  was  pro- 
vided that  the  Tribunes  and  jfediles  of  the  plebs 
should  be  elected  by  the  plebeians  themselves  at 
the  Assembly  of  the  Tribes  in  the  Forum,  not  at 
the  Assembly  of  the  Centuries  in  the  Field  of  Mars. 
This  is  usually  called  the  Publilian  Law  of  Vo- 
lero. For  a  whole  year  the  patricians  succeeded 
in  putting  off  the  law.  But  the  plebeians  were 
determined  to  have  it. " —  H.  G.  Liddell,  Hist,  of 
Rome,  bk.  3,  ch.  8  {v.  1). — "Tht  '"umediate  conse- 
quence of  the  tribuneship  of  the  p^  ""nle  was  the 
organisation  of  the  assembly  of  tribes,  '"!  '  com- 
itia tributa,'  whereby  they  lost  their formei  ,'■''•- 
acter  as  factional  or  party  meetings  and  wt.^ 
raised  to  the  dignity  and  functions  of  assemblies 
of  the  Roman  people.  .  .  .  The  circumstances 
which,  in  471  B.  C,  led  to  the  passing  of  the 


Publilian  law,  seem  to  indicate  that  even  at  that 
time  the  attempt  was  made  by  the  patricians  to 
change  the  original  character  of  the  tribuneship 
of  the  people,  and  to  open  it  to  the  patrician 
class.  The  patricians  intruded  themselves  in  the 
assembly  of  the  plebeians,  surely  not  for  the 
purpose  of  making  a  disturbance  as  it  is  repre- 
sented, but  to  enforce  a  contested  right,  by  which 
they  claimed  to  take  part  in  the  comitia  01  tribes. 
.  .  .  This  question  was  decided  by  the  Publilian 
law,  which  excluded  the  patrioians  from  the 
comitia  tributa  and  specified  the  privileges  of 
these  comitia,  now  admitted  to  be  purely  plebe- 
ian. .  .  .  These  were  the  right  of  meeting  to- 
gether unmolested  in  separate  purely  plebeian 
comitia,  the  right  of  freely  and  independently 
electing  their  representatives,  the  right  of  dis- 
cussing and  settling  their  own  affairs,  and  in  cer- 
tain matters  of  passing  resolutions  [plebiscita] 
which  affected  the  whole  community.  These 
resolutions  were,  of  course,  not  binding  on  the 
state,  they  had  more  the  character  of  petitions 
than  enactments,  but  still  they  were  the  formal 
expression  of  the  will  of  a  great  majority  of 
the  Roman  people,  and  as  such  they  coulcf  not 
easily  be  set  aside  or  ignored  by  the  patrician 
government. " —  W.  Ihne,  Uist.  of  Rome,  bk.  3, 
ch.  8,  and  bk.  6,  ch.  1. 

Also  in:  B.  G.  Niebuhr,  Lect's  on  Uist.  of 
Rome,  lect.  30. 

B.  C.  466-463.— The  Plague.-  In  the  war  of 
the  Romans  with  the  Volscians,  the  former  were 
so  hard  pressed  that  ' '  it  became  necessary  to  re- 
ceive men  and  cattle  within  the  walls  of  Rome, 
just  as  at  Athens  in  the  Peloponnesian  war;  and 
this  crowding  together  of  men  and  beasts  pro- 
duced a  plague  [B.  C.  466-463].  ...  It  is  prob- 
able that  the  great  pestilence  which,  thirty  years 
later,  broke  out  in  Greece  and  Carthage,  began 
in  Italy  as  early  as  that  time.  The  rate  of  mor- 
tality was  fearful ;  it  was  a  real  pestUence,  and  not 
a  mere  fever.  .  .  .  Both  consuls  fell  victims  to 
the  disease,  two  of  the  four  augurs,  the  curio 
maximus,  the  fourth  part  of  the  senators,  and 
an  immense  number  of  citizens  of  all  classes." — 
B.  G.  Niebuhr,  Lect's  on  tlie  Uist.  of  Romx,  lect. 
31. 

Also  m:  T.  Arnold,  Uist.  of  Rome,  ch.  11. 

B.  C.  d58. —  Conquest  of  the  JEqni.  — 
"Alternating  with  the  raids  [of  tlie  Romans] 
against  the  Volsci  are  the  almost  yearly  cam- 
paigns with  the  .(Equi,  who  would  pour  down 
their  valleys  and  occupy  Mount  Algiaus,  threat- 
ening Tusculum  and  the  Latin  Woy  which  led  to 
Rome.  It  was  on  one  of  these  occasions,  when 
the  republic  too  was  engaged  with  Sabines  to 
the  north,  and  Volscians  to  the  south,  that  the 
Consul  Minucius  [B.  C  458]  found  himself 
hemmed  in  on  the  mountain-side  by  the  ./Equl. 
Very  beautiful  ai'.a  very  characteristic  is  the 
legend  which  veils  the  issue  of  the  danger.  L. 
Quinctius  Cincinnatus,  ruined  by  a  fine  imposed 
upon  his  son,  is  tilling  his  little  farm  across  the 
Tiber,  when  the  messengers  of  the  Senate  come 
to  announce  that  he  is  made  dictator.  With 
great  simplicity  he  leaves  his  plough,  conquers 
the  .iEqui,  and  returns  to  his  furrows  again." — 
R.  F.  Horton,  Uist.  of  the  Romans,  eh.  4. 

Also  in:  A.  J.  Church,  Stories  from  Livy, 
ch.  9. 

B.  C.  456.— The  Icilian  Law.— The  early 
process  of  legislation  illustrated. — Persuasive- 
ness of  Plebeian  Petitions.— "  The  process  of 
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legislatiun  in  early  times  lia.s  been  preserved  to 
us  in  a  single  instnnoc  in  whicli  Dionysius  lius 
followeil  the  account  derived  by  iiim  from  an 
ancient  document.  The  case  is  tnat  of  the  Lex 
Icilia  de  Aveutino  publicando  (B.  C.  458),  an  in- 
terlude in  the  long  struggle  over  the  Terentilian 
law  [see  below :  B.  C.  451-449].  This  Lex  Icilia 
was  preserved,  os  Dionysius  tells  us,  on  a  brazen 
column  in  the  temple  of  Diana  on  the  Aventine. 
It  seems  unlikely  tliat  the  original  tablet  in  such 
a  situation  should  have  survived  the  burning  of 
the  city  by  the  Gauls.  Yet  a  record  so  impor- 
tant to  tlio  plebs  would  doubtless  be  at  once  re- 
stored, and  the  restoration  would  show  at  least 
the  belief  prevalent  at  this  very  early  period 
(B.  C.  389)  as  to  the  proper  procedure  in  case  of 
such  a  law.  '  Icilius,' says  Dionysius  (X.  31),  'ap- 
proaehed  the  consuls  then  in  ofHce  and  the  sen- 
ate, and  rc(iuested  them  to  pass  the  preliminary 
decree  for  the  law  that  he  proposed,  and  to 
bring  it  before  the  people. '  By  threatening  to 
arrest  the  consuls  he  compelled  them  to  assemble 
tlio  senate,  and  Icilius  addressed  tlic  senate  on 
belialf  of  his  bill.  Finally  the  senate  consented 
.  .  .  (Dionys.  X.  33).  Then,  after  auspices  and 
sacrifices,  'the  law  was  passed  by  the  comitia 
conturiata,  which  were  convened  by  tlie  consuls.' 
.  .  .  Now  here  we  have  an  order  of  proceeding 
under  whicli  the  plebs  have  a  practical  initiative 
in  legislation,  and  in  which,  nevertheless,  each 
of  the  powers  of  the  state  acts  in  a  perfectly 
natural  and  constitutional  manner.  .  .  .  The 
formal  legislative  power  lies  solely  with  the  pop- 
ulua  Romanus.  The  vote  of  the  corporation  of 
the  plebs  is  not  tlien  in  early  times  strictly  a 
legislative  process  at  all.  It  is  merely  a  strong 
and  formal  petition,  an  appeal  to  the  sovereign 
assembly  to  grant  their  request.  But  this  sov- 
ereign assembly  can  only  be  convened  and  the 
question  put  to  it  by  a  consul.  If  the  consuls 
are  unfavourable  to  the  bill,  they  can  refuse  to 
put  it  to  the  vote  at  all.  In  any  case,  unless,  like 
8p.  Cassius,  they  were  themselves  revolutionists, 
they  would  not  think  of  doing  so  save  on  the 
recommendation  of  their  authorised  advisers. 
.  .  .  The  senate  is  assembled  and  freely  dis- 
cusses the  law.  An  adverse  vote  justilies  the 
consuls  in  their  resistance.  Tlien  follow  tedious 
manoiuvres.  The  senate  treat  with  members  of 
the  college  of  tribunes  to  procure  their  veto; 
they  urge  the  necessity  of  a  military  expedition, 
or,  as  a  last  resource,  adviso  the  appointment  of 
a  dictator.  Such  is  the  general  picture  we  get 
from  Livy's  story.  If  by  these  means  tlicy  can 
tide  over  the  tribune's  year  of  offlce,  the  whole 
process  has  to  be  gone  through  again.  The  senate 
have  the  chance  of  a  lucky  accident  in  getting 
one  of  the  new  tribunes  subservient  to  them ;  or 
sometimes  (as  in  the  case  of  the  proposal  to  re- 
move to  Veil)  they  may  persuade  the  plebs  itself 
to  throw  out  the  tribunician  rogatio  when  again 
introduced  (Livy,  v.  30).  On  the  other  hand  the 
tribunes  may  bring  to  bear  their  reserved  power 
of  impeding  all  iniblic  business;  and  the  ultima 
ratio  lies  with  tl  ilebcians,  who  have  the  power 
of  secession  i'  r  hands.    In  practice,  how- 

ever, the  sen  early  always  wise  enough  to 

yield  Iwfore  i  1)8  is  driven  to  play  this  its 

last  card.  Thi  lelding  is  expressed  by  their 
backing  the  petition  of  the  plebs  and  recom- 
mending the  consuls  to  put  the  question  of  its 
acceptance  to  the  populus.  With  this  recom- 
meadation  ou  the  part  of  the  senate  the  struggle 


is  generally  at  an  end.  It  is  still  in  the  strict 
right  of  the  consuls  to  refuse  to  put  the  question 
to  the  comitia.  Livy  (ill.  19)  gives  us  one  in- 
stance in  the  matter  of  the  Terentilian  law,  when 
the  senate  is  disposed  to  yield,  and  the  consul 
'  non  in  plebe  coerccndil  quam  scnatu  castigando 
ve)  omentior  fuit.'  But  a  consul  so  insisting  on 
Ins  right  would  incur  enormous  personal  respon- 
sibility, and  expose  himself,  unsheltered  by 
public  opinion,  to  the  vengeance  of  tlie  plebs 
when  he  went  out  of  oflice.  When  the  consul 
too  has  yielded,  and  the  question  is  actually  put 
to  the  vote  of  the  sovereign  (generally  in  its 
comitia  centuriata),  the  controversy  has  been 
long  ago  thoroughly  tlireshed  out.  Though  it 
is  only  at  this  stage  that  legislation  in  the  strict 
sense  of  tlie  word  commences,  yet  no  instance  is 
recorded  of  a  refusal  on  the  part  of  tlie  sovereign 
people  to  assent  to  the  petition  of  the  plebs 
backed  by  tlie  recommendation  of  the  senate. " — 
J.  L.  Strachan-Davidson,  Piebeiaii  Privilege  at 
Home  (English  Historical  Rev.,  April,  1886). —  On 
tlie  bearings  of  this  proceeding  on  the  subse- 
quently adopted  Valerio-Horatian,  Publilian, 
and  Hortensian  laws,  see  below :  B.  C.  288. 

B.  C.  451-440.— The  Terentilian  Law.— The 
Decemvirs  and  the  Twelve  Tables. —  Not  long 
after  the  establishment  of  the  tribuneship,  "the 
plebeians  felt  the  necessity  of  putting  an  end  to 
tlie  exclusive  possession  of  tlie  laws  which  the 
patricians  enjoyed,  and  to  make  them  the  com- 
mon property  of  the  wliole  nation.  Tills  could 
only  be  done  by  writing  them  down  ond  making^ 
them  public.  A  proposal  was  accordingly  made 
in  the  assembly  of  the  tribes  by  the  tribune 
C.  Tcreutilius  Arsa  (463  B.  C.)  to  appoint  a  com- 
mission for  the  purpose  of  committing  to  writing 
the  whole  of  the  laws.  ...  It  is  not  wonderful 
that  the  patricians  opposed  with  all  their  strengtli 
a  measure  whicli  would  wrest  a  most  powerful 
weapon  out  of  their  hands.  .  .  .  The  contest  for 
the  passing  of  tlie  bill  of  Terentilius  lasted,  ac- 
cording to  tradition,  not  less  than  ten  years,  and 
all  means  of  open  and  secret  opposition  and  of 
partial  concession  were  made  use  of  to  elude  the 
claims  of  the  popular  party.  .  .  .  After  a  ten 
years'  struggle  it  [the  motion  for  a  commission] 
was  passed  into  law.  It  proposed  that  a  com- 
mission of  ten  mea,  being  partly  patricians  and 
partly  plebeians,  sliould  be  appointed,  for  the 
purpose  of  arranging  tlie  existing  law  into  a 
code.  At  the  same  time  the  consular  constitu- 
tion was  to  be  suspended,  and  the  ten  men  to  be 
intrusted  with  the  government  and  administra- 
tion of  the  commonwealth  during  the  time  that 
they  acted  as  legislators.  By  the  same  law  the 
plebeian  magistracy  of  the  tribunes  of  tlie  people 
ceased  likewise,  and  the  ten  men  became  a  body 
of  magistrates  intrusted  with  unlimited  author- 
ity. .  .  .  The  patricians  did  not  act  entirely  in 
good  faith.  .  .  .  They  carried  the  election  of  ten 
patricians.  .  .  .  Having,  however,  obtained  this 
advantage  over  the  credulity  of  their  opponents, 
the  patricians  made  no  att(  ipt  to  use  it  in- 
solently as  a  party  victory.  The  decemvirs  pro- 
ceeded with  wisdom  and  moderation.  Their 
administration,  as  well  as  tlieir  legislation,  met 
with  universal  approval.  They  published  on 
ten  tables  the  greater  part  of  tne  Roman  law, 
and  after  these  laws  had  met  with  the  approba- 
tion of  the  people,  they  were  declared  by  a  decis- 
ion of  the  people  to  be  binding.  Thus  the  first 
year  of  the  decemvirate  passed,  and  so  far  the 
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tratlitionr.l  story  is  simple  and  intelligible, 
part  of  the  tradition  wliicli  follows  is  largely  re- 
jected by  modern  critical  historiaus.  It  relates 
that  when  decemvirs  were  chosen  for  another 
year,  to  complete  their  work,  Appitis  Claudius 
brought  about  the  election,  with  himself,  of  men 
whom  ho  could  control,  and  then  establislied  a 
reign  of  terror  wliich  surpassed  the  worst  tyr- 
anny of  tlie  kings,  refusing  to  abdicate  when 
the  year  expired.  Tlie  tragic  story  of  Virginia 
connects  itself  witli  tliis  terrible  oppression,  and 
witli  the  legend  of  its  downfall.  lu  tlio  end,  the 
Roman  people  delivered  themselves,  and  secured 
the  permanent  authority  of  tlie  code  of  laws, 
■which  had  been  enlarged  from  ten  to  twelve 
Tables.— W.  Ihne,  Uht.  of  Borne,  bk.  2,  ch.  9 
and  10. — "The  Twelve  Tables  were  considered 
as  the  foundation  of  all  law,  and  Cicero  always 
mentions  them  with  the  utmost  reverence.  But 
only  fragments  remain." — II.  G.  Liddell,  Hist  of 
Jioine,  bk.  2,  ch.  11. — "The  most  celebrated  sys- 
tem of  jurisprudence  known  to  the  world  begins, 
as  it  ends,  with  a  code.  From  the  commence- 
ment to  the  close  of  its  history,  the  expositors  of 
Roman  Law  consistently  employed  language 
which  implied  that  the  body  of  their  system 
rested  on  the  Twelve  Decemviral  Tables,  and 
therefore  on  a  basis  of  written  law.  Except  in 
one  particular,  no  institutions  anterior  to  the 
Twelve  Tables  were  recognised  at  Rome.  The 
theoretical  descent  of  Roman  jurisprudence  from 
a  cotie,  the  theoretical  ascription  of  English  law 
to  immemorial  unwritten  tradition,  were  the 
chief  reasons  why  the  development  of  their 
system  differed  from  the  development  of  ours. 
Neither  theory  corresponded  exactly  with  the 
facts,  but  each  produced  consequences  of  the  ut- 
most importance.  .  .  .  The  ancient  Roman  code 
belongs  to  a  class  of  which  almost  every  civil- 
ised nation  in  the  world  can  show  a  sample, 
and  which,  so  far  as  the  Roman  and  Hellenic 
worlds  were  concerned,  were  largely  diffused 
over  them  at  epochs  not  widely  distant  from  one 
another.  Tliey  appeared  under  exceedingly 
similar  circumstances,  and  were  produced,  to 
our  knowledge,  by  very  similar  causes.  ...  In 
Greece,  in  Italy,  on  the  Ilellenised  sea-board  of 
Western  Asia,  these  codes  all  made  their  appear- 
ance at  periods  much  the  same  everywhere,  not, 
I  mean,  at  periods  identical  in  point  of  timq,  but 
similar  in  point  of  tlie  relative  progress  of  each 
community.  Everywhere,  in  the  countries  I 
have  named,  laws  engraven  on  tablets  and  pub- 
lished to  the  people  take  the  place  of  usages  de- 
posited with  the  recollection  of  a  privileged  oli- 
garcliy.  .  .  .  The  ancient  codes  were  doubtless 
originally  suggested  by  the  discovery  and  diffu- 
sion of  the  art  of  writing.  It  is  true  that  the 
aristocracies  seem  to  have  abused  their  monopoly 
of  legal  knowledge;  and  at  all  events  their  ex- 
clusive possession  of  the  law  was  a  formidable 
impediment  to  the  success  of  those  popular 
movements  which  began  to  be  universal  in  the 
western  world.  But,  though  democratic  senti- 
ment may  have  added  to  their  popularity,  the 
codes  were  certainly  in  the  main  a  direct  result 
of  the  invention  of  writing.  Inscribed  tablets 
were  seen  to  be  a  better  depositary  of  law,  and  a 
better  security  for  its  accurate  preservation,  than 
the  memory  of  a  number  of  persons  however 
strengthened  by  habitual  exercise.  .  .  .  Among 
.  the  cnief  advantages  which  the  Twelve  Tables 
and  gimilar  codes  conferred   on   the   societies 
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which  obtained  them,  was  the  protection  which 
they  afforded  against  the  fraud.s  of  the  privi- 
leged oligarcliy  and  also  against  the  spon- 
taneous depravation  and  debasement  of  the  na- 
tional institutions.  The  lioman  Code  was  merely 
an  enunciation  in  words  of  the  existing  customs 
of  the  Roman  people.  Relatively  to  the  progress 
of  the  Romans  in  civilization,  it  was  a  remark- 
ably early  code,  and  it  was  published  at  a  time 
when  Roman  society  had  barely  emerged  from 
that  intellectual  condition  in  which  civil  obliga- 
tion and  religious  duty  are  ini^vitably  con- 
founded."— H.  S.  Maine,  Aneiint  Law,  eh.  1. 

B.  C.  449. — The  Valerio-Horatian  Laws. — 
On  tlie  overthrow  of  the  tyranny  of  the  Decem- 
virs, at  Rome,  B.  C.  449,  L.  Valerius  Potitus  and 
M.  Iloratius  Barbatus,  being  elected  consuls, 
brouglit  about  the  passage  of  certain  laws,  known 
as  the  Valerio-Horatian  Laws.  These  renewed  an 
old  law  (the  Valerian  Law)  whicii  gave  to  every 
Roman  ci,  zen  an  appeal  from  tlie  supremo  mag- 
istrate to  the  people,  and  they  o!so  made  the 
plcbiscita,  or  resolutions  of  the  assembly  of  the 
tribes,  authoritative  laws,  binding  on  the  whole 
body  politic. —  H.  G.  Liddell,  Hint,  of  Home,  bk. 
S,  ch.  10. — See  a  discussion  of  the  importance  of 
the  last  mentioned  of  these  laws,  in  its  relations 
to  the  subsequent  Publiliau  and  Ilortcnsiau  laws, 
below :  B.  C.  286. 

B.C.  445-400. — The  Canuleian  Law. — 
Creation  of  the  Consular  Tribunes. — Progress 
of  the  Plebs  toward  Political  Equality. — "The 
year  449  had  not  taken  from  the  patricians  all 
their  privileges.  Romo  has  still  two  classes,  but 
only  one  people,  anu  he  chiefs  of  the  plebs, 
sitting  in  the  senate,  are  meditating,  after  the 
struggle  to  obtain  civil  eiiuality,  to  commence 
anotlicr  to  gain  political  etiuality.  .  .  .  Two 
things  maintained  the  insulting  distinction  be- 
tween the  two  orders:  the  prohibition  of  mar- 
riage between  patricians  and  plebeians,  and  the 
tenure  of  all  the  magisterial  offlcers  by  those  who 
formed  since  the  origin  of  Rome  the  sovereign 
people  of  the  '  patres.'  In  445  B.  C.  the  tribune 
Canuleius  demanded  the  abolition  of  the  prohibi- 
tion relative  to  marriages,  and  his  colleagues,  a 
share  in  the  consulate.  This  was  a  demand  for 
political  equality. "  The  Canuleian  law  legaliz- 
ing marriages  between  patricians  and  plebeians 
was  conceded,  but  not  until  a  third  "secession" 
of  tHe  plebeians  had  taken  place.  The  plebeian 
demand  for  a  share  in  tlie  consulate  was  pacified 
for  the  time  by  a  constitutional  change  which 
formed  out  of  the  consulate  three  offices:  "the 
quiBStorship,  the  censorship  and  the  consular 
tribunate.  The  two  fornjcr  are  exclusively 
patriciaa  The  military  [or  consular]  tribunes, 
in  reality  proconsuls  contined,  with  one  excep- 
tion, to  the  command  of  the  le^itions,  could  now 
be  chosen  without  distinction,  from  the  two 
orders.  But  the  law,  in  not  requiring  that  every 
year  a  fixed  number  of  them  be  plebeians,  al- 
lowed them  to  be  all  patricians;  and  they  re- 
mained so  for  nearly  fifty  years.  In  spite  of 
such  skilful  precautions,  the  senate  did  not  give 
up  the  consulate.  It  held  in  reserve  and  pure 
from  all  taint  the  patrician  magistracy,  hoping 
for  liettcr  days.  .  .  .  The  constitution  of  444 
B.  C.  authorized  the  nomination  of  plebeians  to 
the  consular  tribunate ;  down  to  400  B.  C.  none 
obtained  it;  and  during  the  seventy -eight  years 
tliat  this  office  continued,  the  senate  twenty- 
four  times  nominated  consuls,  that  is  to  say,  it 
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attempted,  and  succeeded,  one  year  In  three,  in 
n'-eatablisliiiig  the  ancient  form  of  government. 
These  perpetual  oscillations  encouraged  the  am- 
bitlutis  liopes  of  a  rich  knight,  Spurius  Ma'lius 
(439  B.  C).  lie  thought  that  the  Romans  would 
willingly  resign  Into  Ids  bands  their  unquiet  lib- 
erty, anil  (luring  a  famine  be  gave  very  liberallv 
to  the  poor.  The  senate  became  alarmed  at  this 
alms-giving  which  was  not  at  all  in  accordance 
with  the  manners  of  that  time,  and  raised  to  the 
dictatorship  Clnclnnatus,  who,  on  taking  olllce, 
])rayed  the  gods  not  to  grant  that  his  old  age 
shoidd  prove  a  cause  of  hurt  or  damage  to  the 
republic.  Summoned  before  the  tribunal  of  the 
dictator,  JIujIIus  refused  to  appear,  and  sought 
protection  against  the  lictors  amongst  the  crowd 
wblcli  filled  the  Forum.  But  the  master  of  the 
liorst!,  Serv.  Ahala,  managed  io  reach  liim,  and 
ran  him  through  with  his  sword.  In  spite  of 
the  indignation  of  the  people,  Cinciimatus  sanc- 
tioned the  act  of  his  lieutenant,  caused  the  house 
of  the  traitor  to  be  demolished,  and  the  '  priefec- 
tus  annona;,'  Minucius  Augurinus,  sold,  for  an 
'as'  per  '  modius,'  the  corn  amasbed  by  Miellus. 
Sui^b  is  the  story  of  the  partisan  of  tlio  nobles 
[Livy  1 ;  but  at  that  epocli  to  liave  dreamt  of  re- 
establishing royalty  would  have  been  a  foolish 
dream  in  which  Spurius  could  not  have  indulged. 
Without  doubt  he  bad  wished  to  obtain,  by  popu- 
lar favour,  the  military  tribunate,  and  in  order  to 
intimidate  the  plebeian  candidatCL  th«  patricians 
overthrew  him  by  imputing  to  hi'  i  tlie  accusa- 
tion which  Livy  complacently  details  by  the 
mouth  of  Cincinnatus,  of  having  aimed  at  roy- 
alty. The  crowd  always  can  be  cajoled  by 
words,  and  the  senate  had  the  art  of  concentrat- 
ing on  this  word  '  royalty '  all  the  phases  of  popu- 
lar hatred.  The  move  succeeded;  during  the 
eleven  years  following  tlie  people  nine  times 
allowed  consuls  to  be  nominated.  There  was, 
however,  in  433  B.  C.  a  plebeian  dictator,  Mamer- 
cus  .lEmilius,  who  reduced  the  tenure  of  censor- 
ship to  18  m  jnths.  These  nine  consulships  gave 
such  confidence  to  the  nobles  that  the  senate 
itself  liad  to  suffer  from  the  proud  want  of  dis- 
cipline shown  by  the  consuls  of  the  year  428 
B.  C.  Thouglj  conquered  by  the  ..Equians,  they 
refused  to  nominate  a  dictator.  To  overcome 
their  resistance  the  senate  had  recourse  to  the 
tribunes  of  the  people,  who  threatened  to  drag 
the  consuls  tc  prison.  To  see  the  tribunitian  au- 
thority protecting  the  majesty  of  the  senate  was 
quite  a  new  phenomenon.  From  this  day  the 
reputation  of  the  tribunate  equalled  its  power, 
and  few  years  passed  without  the  plebeians  ob- 
taining some  new  advantage.  Three  years  ear- 
lier the  tribunes,  jealous  of  seeing  the  votes 
ulwaj's  given  to  the  nobles,  had  proscribed  the 
white  robes,  which  marked  out  from  a  distance, 
to  all  eyes,  the  patrician  candidate :  This  was 
the  first  law  against  undue  canvassing.  In  430 
a  law  put  an  end  to  arbitrary  valuations  of  pen- 
alties payable  in  kind.  In  437  the  tribunes,  by 
opposing  the  levies,  obliged  the  senate  to  carry 
to  the  comitia  centuriata  the  question  of  the  war 
against  Veii.  In  423  they  revived  the  agrarian 
law,  and  demanded  that  the  tithe  should  be  more 
punctually  paid  in  the  future  by  the  occupiers 
of  domain  land,  and  applied  to  the  pay  of  the 
troops.  They  miscarried  this  time;  but  m  431  it 
seemed  necessary  to  raise  the  number  of  quass- 
tors  from  two  to  four ;  the  people  consented  to  it 
only  on  the  condition  that  the  queDstorship  be  ac- 


cessible to  the  plebeians.  Three  years  later  3,000 
acres  of  the  lands  of  Labicum  were  distributed 
to  fifteen  hundred  plebeian  families.  It  was 
very  little:  so  the  people  laid  claim  in  414  to  the 
division  of  the  lands  of  Bola,  taken  from  the 
.(Equians.  A  military  tribune,  Posturaius,  being 
violently  opposed  to  it,  was  slain  in  an  out- 
break of  the  soldiery.  This  crime,  unheard  of 
in  the  history  of  Roman  armies,  did  harm  to  the 
popular  cause;  there  was  no  distribution  of 
lands,  and  for  five  years  the  senate  was  able  to 
nominate  the  consuls.  The  patrician  reaction 
produced  another  against  it  which  ended  in  the 
thorough  execution  of  the  constitution  of  the 
year  444.  An  Icilius  in  412,  a  Mffinius  in  410 
B.  C.  took  up  again  the  agrarian  law,  and  op- 
posed the  levy.  The  year  following  three  of  the 
Icilian  family  were  named  as  tribunes.  It  was 
a  menace  to  the  other  order.  Tlie  patricians 
understood  it,  and  in  410  three  plebeians  ob- 
tained the  quoGstorship.  In  405  pay  was  estab- 
lished for  the  troops,  and  the  rich  undertook  to 
pay  the  larger  portion  of  it.  Finally,  in  400, 
four  military  tribunes  out  of  six  were  plebeians. 
The  chiefs  of  the  people  thus  obtained  the  public 
ofHces  and  even  places  in  the  senate,  and  the 
poor  obtained  an  indemnity  which  supported 
their  families  while  they  served  witli  the  colours. 
All  ambitions,  all  desires,  are  at  present  satisfied. 
Calm  and  union  returned  to  Rome ;  we  can  see 
it  in  the  vigour  of  the  attacks  on  external  foes." 
—V.  Duruy,  History  of  Itome,  v.  1,  pp.  231-239. 
B.  C.  406-396.— The  Veientine  wars.—  Pro- 
posed removal  to  Veii. — "Veii  lay  about  ten 
miles  from  Rome,  between  two  small  streams 
which  meet  a  little  below  the  city  and  run  down 
into  the  Tiber,  falling  into  it  nearly  opposite  to 
Castel  Qiubileo,  the  ancient  Fidenaa.  Insignifi- 
cant in  point  of  size,  these  little  streams,  how- 
ever, like  those  of  the  Campagna  generally,  are 
edged  by  precipitous  rocky  cliflfs,  and  thus  are 
capable  of  afifording  a  natural  defence  to  a  town 
built  on  the  table-land  above  and  between  them. 
The  space  enclosed  by  the  walls  of  Veii  was 
equal  to  the  extent  of  Rome  itself,  so  long  as  the 
walls  of  Servius  Tullius  were  the  boundary  of 
the  city.  ...  In  the  magnificence  of  its  public 
and  private  buildings  Veii  is  said  to  have  been 
preferred  by  the  Roman  commons  to  Rome:  and 
we  know  enough  of  the  great  works  of  the 
Etruscans  to  render  this  not  impossible." — T. 
Arnold,  Hist,  of  Some,  ch.  12  (u.  1). — "Rome  and 
Veii,  equals  in  strength  and  size,  had  engaged 
in  periodical  conflicts  from  time  immemorial. 
.  .  .  But  the  time  had  come  for  the  final  struggle 
with  Veii.  .  .  .  How  the  siege  lasted  for  ten 
years  [B.  C.  406-396] ;  how,  at  the  bidding  of  a 
captured  Tuscan  seer,  the  Alban  Lake  was 
drained  (and  is  not  tne  tunnel  which  drained  it 
visible  to-day?);  how  Camillus,  the  dictator,  by 
a  tunnel  unaer.;round  took  the  city,  and  fore- 
stalled the  set. ilce;  how  Juno  came  from  Veii, 
and  took  up  her  abode  upon  the  Aventine ;  how 
Camillus  triumphed;  and  how  the  nemesis  fell 
upon  him,  and  he  was  banished  —  all  this  and 
more  is  told  by  Livy  in  his  matchless  way.  It 
is  an  epic,  and  a  beautiful  epic." — R.  F.  Horton, 
Ilist.  of  the  Romans,  eh.  4. — At  the  time  of  the 
conquest  of  Veii,  there  was  a  proposal  that  half 
the  inhabitants  of  Rome  should  remove  to  the 
empty  city,  and  found  a  new  state.  It  was  de- 
feated with  difficulty.  A  little  later,  when  the 
Gaula  had  destroyed  Rome,  its  citizens,  having 
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found  Veil  a  strong  and  comfortable  place  of 
refuge,  were  nearly  persuaded  to  remain  tliero 
and  not  rebuild  their  former  home.  Thus  nar- 
rowly was  the  "Eternal  City"  saved  to  history. 
—II.  G.  Liddell,  Jlist.  of  Home,  bk.  3,  ch.  13  and 
15. 

B.  C.  390-347.— Invasions  by  the  Gauls. — 
Destruction  of  the  city. — "Before  the  time  we 
are  now  speaking  of,  there  had  been  a  great 
movement  in  these  Celtic  nations  [of  Gael  and 
Cymri].  Two  great  swarms  went  out  from 
Gaul.  Of  these,  one  crossed  the  Alps  into  Itjdy ; 
the  other,  moving  eastward,  in  the  course  of  time 
penetrated  into  Greece.  ...  It  is  supposed  that 
the  Gael  who  dwelt  in  the  eastern  parts  of  Gaul, 
being  oppressed  by  Cymric  tribes  of  the  west  and 
north,  went  forth  to  seek  new  homes  in  distant 
lands.  .  .  .  At  all  events,  it  is  certain  that  large 
bodies  of  Celts  passed  over  the  Alps  before  and 
after  this  time,  and  having  once  tasted  the  wines 
and  eaten  the  fruits  of  Italy,  were  in  no  hurry  to 
return  from  that  fair  land  into  their  own  less 
hospitable  regions.  We  read  of  one  swarm  after 
anotlier  piessing  into  the  land  of  promise ;  parties 
of  Lin '(ones,  whose  fathers  lived  about  Langres 
in  Cliampagne ;  Boians,  whose  name  is  traced  in 
French  Bourbon  and  Italian  Bologna;  Senones, 
whose  old  country  was  about  Sens,  and  who 
have  left  record  of  themselves  in  the  name  of 
Senigaglia  (8cna  Gallica)  on  the  coast  of  the 
Adriatic.  .  .  .  They  overran  the  rich  plains  of 
Northern  Italy,  and  so  occupied  the  territory 
which  lies  between  the  Alps,  the  Apennines  and 
the  Adriatic  [except  Liguria]  that  the  Romans 
called  this  territory  Gallia  Cisalpina,  or  Hither 
Gaul.  The  northern  Etruscans  gave  way  before 
these  fierce  barbarians,  and  their  name  is  heard 
of  no  more  in  tliose  parts.  Thence  the  Gauls 
crossed  the  Apennines  into  southern  Etruria,  and 
while  they  were  ravaging  that  country  they  first 
came  in  contact  with  the  sous  of  Rome.  The 
common  date  for  this  event  is  390  B.  C.  .  .  . 
The  tribe  which  took  this  course  were  of  the 
Senones,  as  all  authors  say,  and  therefore  we  may 
suppose  they  were  Gaelic;  but  it  has  been 
thought  they  were  mi.xed  with  Cymri,  since  the 
name  of  their  king  or  chief  was  Brennus,  and 
Brenhin  is  Cymric  for  a  king."  The  Romans 
met  the  invaders  on  the  banks  of  the  Alia,  a  little 
stream  from  the  Sabine  HillS  which  flows  into 
the  Tiber,  and  were  terribly  defeated  there.  The 
Gauls  entered  Rome  and  found,  as  the  ancient 
story  is,  only  a  few  venerable  senators,  sitting  in 
their  chairs  and  robes  of  state,  whom  they  slew, 
because  one  of  the  senators  reseutrd  the  stroking 
of  his  beard  by  an  insolent  barbariiiii.  The  re- 
maining inhabitants  had  withdrawn  into  the 
Capitol,  or  taken  refuge  at  Veil  and  Cicre.  After 
pillaging  and  burning  the  city,  the  Gauls  laid 
siege  to  the  Capitol,  and  strove  desperately  for 
seven  months  to  overcome  its  defenders  by  arms 
or  famine.  In  the  end  tliey  retreated,  without 
success,  but  whether  bribed,  or  driven,  or  weak- 
ened by  sickness,  is  matter  of  uncertainty.  The 
Romans  cherished  many  legends  connected  with 
the  siege  of  the  Capitol, —  like  that,  for  example, 
of  the  sentinel  and  the  sacred  geese.  "Thirty 
years  after  the  first  irruption  (361  B.  C),  we  hear 
that  another  host  of  Seuonian  Gauls  burst  into 
Latium  from  the  north,  and,  in  alliance  with  the 

Eeople  of  Tibur,  ravaged  the  lands  of  Rome, 
fltium   and  Campania.    For  four  years  they 
continued  their  ravages,  and  then  wc  hear  of 


them  no  more.  A  third  irruption  followed,  ten 
years  later  [B.  C.  347],  of  still  more  formidable 
character.  At  that  time,  the  Gauls  formed  a 
stationary  camp  on  the  Alban  Hills  and  kept 
Rome  in  perpetual  terror.  .  .  .  After  some 
months  they  poured  southwards,  and  disappear 
from  history." — II.  G.  Liddell,  IIM.  of  Home,  bk. 
3,  ch.  14  (p.  1). 

Also  in:  T.  Mommscn,  Hint,  of  Rome,  bk.  3, 
ch.  4. — A.  J.  Church,  Storien  from  JAcy,  ch.  13-14. 

B.C.  376-367.— The  Licinian  Laws.— "C. 
Licinius  Stolo  and  L.  Sextius  .  .  .  being  Tri- 
bunes of  the  Plebs  together  in  the  year  376  B.  C. 
promulgated  the  three  bills  which  have  ever 
since  borne  the  name  of  tlic  Licinian  Rogations. 
These  were :  I.  That  of  all  debts  on  which  in- 
terest had  been  paid,  the  simi  of  the  interest 
imid  should  be  deducted  from  the  principal,  and 
the  remainder  paid  off  in  three  successive  years. 
II.  That  no  citizen  should  hold  more  than  500 
jugcra(nearly  320  acres)  of  the  Public  Land,  nor 
should  feed  on  the  public  pastures  more  than  100 
head  of  larger  cattle  and  500  of  smaller,  under 
penalty  of  a  heavy  line.  III.  That  henceforth 
Consuls,  not  Consular  Tribunes,  should  always 
be  elected,  and  that  one  of  the  two  Consuls 
must  be  a  Plebeian."  The  patricians  made  a 
desperate  resistance  to  the  adoption  of  these  pro- 
posed enactments  for  ten  years,  during  most  of 
which  long  period  the  operations  of  government 
were  nearly  paralyzed  by  the  obstinate  tribunes, 
who  inflexibly  employee!  their  fornddable  power 
of  veto  to  compel  submission  to  the  popular  de- 
mand. In  the  end  they  prevailed,  and  the 
Licinian  rogations  becanie  l^aws. — H.  G.  Lid- 
dell, Uist.  of  Rome,  bk.  2,  ch.  15  (b.  1).— "Licin- 
ius evidently  designed  reuniting  the  divided 
members  of  the  plebeian  body.  Not  one  of 
them,  whether  rich  or  poor,  but  seeiu  called 
back  by  these  bills  to  stand  with  his  own  order 
from  that  time  on.  If  this  supposition  was  true, 
then  Licinius  was  the  greatest  leader  whom  the 
plebeians  ever  had  up  to  the  time  of  Caisar.  But 
from  the  first  he  was  disappointed.  The  ple- 
beians who  most  wanted  relief  cared  so  little  for 
having  the  consulship  opened  to  the  richer  men 
of  their  estate  that  they  would  readily  have 
dropped  the  bill  concerning  it,  lest  a  demand 
should  endanger  their  own  desires.  In  the  same 
temper  the  more  eminent  men  of  the  order, 
themselves  among  the  creditors  of  the  poor  and 
the  tenants  of  the  domain,  would  have  (juashed 
the  proceedings  of  the  tribunes  respecting  the 
discharge  of  debt  and  the  distribution  of  land, 
so  that  they  carried  the  third  bill  only,  which 
would  make  them  consuls  without  disturbing 
their  possessions.  While  the  plebeians  continued 
severed  from  one  another,  the  patricians  drew 
together  in  resistance  to  the. bills.  Licinius  stood 
forth  demanding,  at  once,  all  that  it  had  cost 
his  predecessors  their  utmost  energy  to  demand, 
singly  and  at  long  intervals,  from  the  patricians. 
.  .  .  The  very  comprehensiveness  of  his  meas- 
ures proved  the  safeguard  of  Licinius.  Had  he 
preferred  but  one  of  these  demands,  he  would 
have  been  unhesitatingly  opposed  by  the  great 
majority  of  the  patricians.  On  the  other  hand 
he  would  have  had  comparatively  doubtful  sup- 
port from  the  plebs."  In  the  end,  after  a  strug- 
gle of  ten  years  duration,  Licinius  and  Sextius 
carried  their  three  bills,  together  with  a  fourth, 
brought  forward  later,  which  opened  to  the 
plebeians  the  office  of  the  duumvirs,  who  con- 
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wiltod  tlip  Sibylino  books.  "  It  tnkcs  all  tho  sub- 
RL'<(iK'nt  history  of  Koine  to  incnsuro  tlio  conse- 
qiu'iii'i's  of  the  Uevolutlon  nchieved  by  Licinius 
anil  Scxtius;  but  the  immediate  working  of  their 
laws  toiild  have  l)een  nothing  but  a  disappoint- 
ment  to  tlicir  originators  and  iipliolders.  .  .  . 
For  some  ten  years  tlie  law  regarding  the  consul- 
ghip  was  observed,  after  wldch  it  was  oceasion- 
ally  violated,  but  can  still  be  called  a  success. 
The  laws  of  relief,  as  may  be  sup))osed  of  all  such 
siunptuary  enactments,  were  violated  from  the 
first.  No  general  recovery  of  the  public  land 
from  those  occupying  more  than  five  hundred 
jiigera  ever  took  place.  Conse([uently  there 
was  no  general  division  of  land  among  the  lack- 
land cla.ss.  (-'oufllcting  claims  and  jealousy  on 
the  part  of  the  poor  must  have  done  much  to 
embarrass  and  prevent  the  execution  of  the  law. 
No  system  of  land  survey  to  distinguish  between 
'ager  publicus'  and  'ager  privatus'  existed. 
Licinius  Stolo  himself  was  afterwards  convicted 
of  violating  his  own  law.  The  law  respecting 
debts  met  with  much  the  same  obstacles.  The 
causes  of  embarrassment  and  poverty  being 
much  the  same  and  undisturbed,  soon  reproduced 
the  effects  wliich  no  reduction  of  interest  or  in- 
stallment of  principal  could  effectually  remove. 
.  .  .  These  laws,  then,  had  little  or  no  effect 
upon  the  domain  ((uestion  or  the  re-distribution 
of  land.  They  did  not  fulfil  the  evident  expec- 
tation of  their  author  in  uniting  the  plebeians 
into  one  political  b«ly.  This  was  Impossible. 
What  they  did  do  was  to  break  up  and  practi- 
cally abolish  the  patriciate.  Henceforth  were 
the  Roman  people  divided  into  rich  and  poor 
only." — A.  Stephenson,  Public  Lands  and  Agra- 
rian Laws  of  the  Jionuiii  Itepublie  (Johns  Hopkins 
Univ.  Studies,  9th  set: ,  n««.  7-8). 

Also  in:  T.  Momrasen,7/u<.  of  Home,  bk.  2,  ch. 
8  (o.  1).— S.  Eliot,  The  Liberty  of  Home,  bk.  2,  eh. 
7  (t>.  1). 

B.  C.  366. — Institution  of  the  Praetorship. — 
"By  tlie  establishment  of  the  pnetorship  (366 
B.  C.)  the  office  of  chief  judge  was  separated  as 
a  distinct  magistmcy  from  the  consulship.  .  .  . 
The  prcetor  was  always  looked  upon  as  the  col- 
league of  the  consuls.  He  was  elected  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  consuls  by  centuriate  comi- 
tia,  and,  moreover,  under  the  same  auspices. 
Ho  was  furnished  with  the  imperium,  had  lictors 
and  fasces.  He  represented  thq  consuls  in  town 
by  assembling  tlie  senate,  conducting  its  pro- 
ceedings, executing  its  decrees.  .  .  .  Up  to  the 
time  of  the  first  Punic  war  one  praetor  only  was 
annually  elected.  Then  a  second  was  added  to 
conduct  the  jurisdiction  between  citizens  and 
foreigners.  A  distinction  was  now  made  between 
the  city  pnctor  (prictor  urbaaus),  who  was  al- 
ways looked  upon  as  having  a  higher  dignity,  and 
tho  foreign  prajtor  (pnctor  pcregrinus).  On  the 
final  establishment  of  the  two  provinces  of  Sicily 
and  Sardinia,  probably  337  B.  C,  two  new  praj- 
tors  were  appointed  to  superintend  the  regular 
government  of  those  provinces,  and  still  later  on 
two  more  were  added  for  the  two  provinces  of 
Spain.  Tho  number  of  annual  prcetors  now 
amounted  to  six,  and  so  it  remained  until  the 
legislation  of  Sulla."— W.  Ihne,  Hist,  of  Rome, 
bk:  6,  ch.  5.— See,  also.  Consul,  Roman. 

B.  C.  343-290.— The  Samnite  Wars.— When 
the  Romans  had  made  themselves  dominant  in 
middle  Italy,  and  Uie  Samnites  [see  Samnites] 
in  southern  Italy,  the  question  which  of  the  two 


fjcoples  should  be  masters  of  the  peninsula  at 
arge  was  sure  to  demand  settlement.  About 
the  middle  of  tho  fourth  century,  B,  C,  it  Uigaa 
to  urge  the  two  rivals  into  collision,  and  tho 
next  two  generations  of  Romans  were  busied 
chiefly  with  Samnite  Wars,  of  which  they  fought 
three,  with  brief  intervals  to  divide  them,  and  at 
the  end  of  wliich  the  Sanmite  name  had  been 
practically  erase<l  from  history.  The  first  hos- 
tilities grew  out  of  a  (juarrcl  between  the  Sam- 
nites of  tho  mountidns  and  their  degenerate 
co\mtrymen  of  Capua  and  Campania.  The  latter 
sought  help  from  the  Romans,  and,  according  to 
the  Romans,  surrendered  their  city  to  them  in 
order  to  secure  it ;  but  this  is  obviously  untrue. 
The  First  Samnite  War,  which  followed  this 
(B.  C.  343-341),  had  no  definite  result,  and  seems 
to  have  been  brought  to  an  end  rather  abruptly 
by  a  mutiny  in  the  Roman  army  and  by  trouble 
between  Rome  and  her  Latin  allies.  According 
to  the  Roman  annals  there  were  three  great  bat- 
tles fought  in  this  war,  one  on  Jlount  Gaurus, 
and  two  elsewhere;  but  ^lommsen  and  other 
historians  entirely  distrust  the  historic  details  as 
handed  down.  The  Second  or  Great  Samnite 
War  occurred  after  an  interval  of  fifteen  years, 
during  which  time  the  Romans  had  conquered 
all  Latium,  reducing  their  Latin  kinsmen  from 
confederates  to  subjects.  That  accomplished, 
the  Romans  were  (juite  ready  to  measure  swords 
again  with  their  more  important  rivals  in  the 
south.  I'he  long,  desperate  and  doubtful  war 
which  ensued  was  of  twenty-two  years  duration 
(B.  C.  338-304).  In  tho  first  years  of  this  war 
victory  was  with  the  Romans  and  the  Samnites 
sued  for  peace ;  but  the  terms  offered  were  too 
hard  for  them  and  they  fought  on.  Then  For- 
tune smiled  on  them  and  gave  them  an  oppor- 
tunity to  inflict  on  their  haughty  enemy  one  of 
the  greatest  luimiliations  that  Rome  in  all  her 
history  ever  affered.  The  entire  Roman  army, 
commanded  by  the  two  consuls  of  tho  year,  was 
caught  in  a  mountain  defile  (B.  C.  321),  at  a  place 
called  the  Caudine  Forks,  and  compelled  to  sur- 
render to  tho  Samnite  general,  C.  Pontius.  The 
consuls  and  other  officers  of  tlie  Romans  signed 
a  treaty  of  peace  with  Pontius,  and  all  %vere  then 
set  free,  after  giving  up  their  armor  and  their 
cloaks  and  passing  "under  the  yoke."  But  tho 
Roman  senate  refused  to  ratify  the  treaty,  and 

fave  up  those  who  had  signed  it  to  the  Samnites. 
he  latter  refused  to  receive  the  offered  prison- 
ers and  vainly  demanded  a  fulfilment  of  the 
treaty.  Their  great  victory  had  been  thrown 
away,  and,  although  they  won  another  impor- 
tant success  at  Lautulo;,  the  final  result  of  the 
war  which  they  were  forced  to  resume  was  dis- 
astrous to  them.  After  twenty-two  years  of  ob- 
stinate fighting  they  accepted  terms  (B.  C.  804) 
which  stripped  them  of  all  their  territory  on  the 
sea-coast,  and  required  them  to  acknowledge  the 
supremacy  of  Rome.  The  peace  so  purchased 
lasted  less  than  six  years.  The  Samnites  were 
tempted  (B.  C.  298)  while  the  Romans  had  a  war 
with  Etruscans  and  Gauls  on  their  hands,  to  at- 
tempt the  avenging  of  their  humiliations.  Their 
fate  was  decided  at  the  battle  of  Sentinum 
(B.  C.  295),  won  by  the  old  consul,  Q.  Pabius 
Maximus,  against  the  allied  Samnites  and  Gauls, 
through  the  heroic  self-sacrifice  of  his  colleague, 
P.  Decius  Mus  [imitating  his  father,  of  the  same 
name— see  below:  B.  C.  339-338].  The  Sam- 
nites struggled  hopelessly  on  some  five  years 
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longer  and  submitted  flnnlly  in  200  B.  0.  Tlicir 
great  leader,  I'oiitiiis,  was  put  to  death  in  tlio 
dungeons  of  tlic.  state  prison  under  tlie  Capito- 
line.  — .1  Mlchelet, //i'«<.  of  the  lioman  liepublic, 
bk.  2,  cli.  1. 

Also  in:  II.  O.  Liddell,  Hut.  of  Rome,  hk.  2, 
eh.  10,  '(«rf  21-24. —  T.  Jlomniscn,  Hint,  of  Home, 
bk.  e     V  6. 

B.  C.  340.— The  Publilian  Laws.— "In  the 
second  year  of  tlie  I.iitin  war  (ii40  B.  C.)  tlie 
Plebeian  Consul,  Q.  Publilius  I'liilo,  being  named 
Dictator  by  his  Patrician  colleague  for  some  pur- 
pose now  uiiliuown,  proposed  and  carried  tliree 
laws  still  furtlier  abridging  the  few  remaining 
privileges  of  tlie  Patrician  Lords.  Tlie  llrst 
Publilian  law  enacted  tliat  one  of  the  Censors,  as 
one  of  tlie  Consuls,  must  be  a  Plebeian.  .  .  . 
Tlic  second  gave  fuller  sanction  to  tlie  principle 
already  establislied,  that  the  Uesohitions  of  the 
Plebeian  Assembly  should  have  the  force  of  law. 
Tlie  tliird  provided  tliat  all  laws  passed  at  the 
Comitia  of  the  Centuries  or  of  tlic  Tribes  should 
receive  beforehand  tlie  sanction  of  tlie  Curies." — 
H.  G.  Liddell,  Hist,  of  Home.  bk.  8,  ch.  20  (».  1). 
—  See  a  discussion  of  tliese  laws  in  their  relation 
to  the  preceding  ValcrioIIoratian  law,  and  the 
subsequent  Ilortensian  laws,  below :  H.  C.  280. 

B.  C.  339-338. — Subjugation  of  the  Latins. 
— Grant  of  pseudo-citizenship. — The  real  con- 
cession of  the  next  century  and  its  effects. — A 
league  between  the  Uomaus  and  their  kinsmen 
and  neighbors,  the  Latins,  of  Tlbur,  Prajneste, 
Lanuvium,  Aricia,  Velitrm,  and  other  towns,  as 
■well  as  with  the  Hcrnicans,  existed  during  a  cen- 
tury and  a  half,  from  the  treaty  of  8p.  Cassius, 
B.  C.  403,  according  to  the  Roman  annals.  At 
first,  the  members  of  the  league  stood  together  on 
fairly  equal  terms  fighting  successful  wars  with 
the  Volscians,  tlie  .^Equians  and  the  Llruscans. 
But  all  the  time  the  Romans  contrived  to  be  the 
greater  gainers  by  tlie  alliance,   and  as  their 

Eower  grew  tlieir  arrogance  increased,  until  the 
atin  allies  were  denied  almost  all  share  in  the 
conquests  and  the  spoils  wliicli  they  helped  to 
win.  The  discontent  wliich  this  caused  fermented 
to  an  outbreak  after  the  first  of  the  Samnlte 
wars.  The  Latins  demanded  to  be  admitted  to 
Roman  citizenship  and  to  a  share  in  the  govern- 
ment of  the  state.  Tlieir  demand  was  haughtily 
and  even  insultingly  refused,  and  a  fierce,  deadly 
war  between  the  kindred  peoples  ensued  (B.  C. 
839-338).  The  decisive  battle  of  the  war  was 
fought  under  Mount  Vesuvius,  and  the  Romans 
were  said  to  have  owed  their  victory  to  the  self- 
sacrifice  of  the  plebeian  consul,  P.  Decius  Mus, 
who,  by  a  solemn  ceremony,  devoted  himself 
and  tlie  army  of  the  enemy  to  the  infernal  gods, 
and  then  threw  himself  into  the  thick  of  the 
fight,  to  be  slain.  The  Latin  towns  were  all  re- 
duced to  dependence  upon  Rome, —  some  with  a 
certain  autonomy  left  to  them,  some  with  none. 
"Thus,  isolated,  politically  powerless,  socially 
dependent  on  Rome,  the  old  towns  of  the  Latins, 
once  so  proud  and  so  free,  became  gradually 
provincial  towns  of  the  Roman  territory.  .  .  . 
The  old  Latium  disappeared  and  a  new  Latium 
took  its  place,  which,  by  means  of  Latin  colo- 
nies, carried  the  Roman  institutions,  in  the  course 
of  two  centuries,  over  the  whole  peninsula." — 
"W.  Ihne,  Hist,  of  Rome,  bk.  3,  ch.  6(».  1).— "The 
Latins,  being  conquered,  surrendered, — that  is 
to  say,  they  gave  up  to  the  Romans  their  cities, 
their   worships,    their   laws,    and  their  lands. 


Tlieir  position  was  cruel.  A  consul  said  In  the 
senate  that,  if  they  did  not  wish  Itome  to  be  sur- 
rounded by  a  vast  desert,  the  fate  of  the  Latins 
should  be  settled  with  some  regard  to  clemency. 
Livy  does  not  clearly  explain  what  was  done. 
If  wo  are  to  tru.st  him,  the  Latins  obtained  the 
right  of  Roman  citizenship  without  including  in 
the  political  privileges  the  right  of  sulfrage,  or 
in  the  civil  the  right  of  marriage.  We  may  also 
note,  that  tliese  new  citizens  were  not  counted  in 
tlie  census.  It  is  clear  that  the  senate  deceived 
the  Latins  in  giving  them  the  name  of  Roman 
citizens.  This  title  disguised  a  real  subjection, 
since  the  men  who  bore  it  had  the  obligations  of 
citizens  without  the  rights.  So  tcue  is  this,  that 
several  Latin  cities  revolted,  in  order  that  this 
pretended  citizenship  might  be  withdrawn.  A 
century  passed,  and,  without  Livy's  notice  of 
the  fact,  we  might  easily  discover  that  Rome 
had  changed  her  policy.  The  condition  of  the 
Latins  having  the  rights  of  citizens,  without 
suffrage  and  with(mt  connubium.  no  longer  ex- 
isted. Rome  had  witluirawn  from  them  the  title 
of  citizens,  or,  rather,  had  done  away  witli  this 
falsehood,  and  had  decided  to  reslore  to  the  dif- 
ferent cities  their  municipal  governments,  their 
laws,  and  their  magistracies.  But  by  a  skilful 
device  Rome  opened  a  door  which,  narrow  as  it 
was,  permitted  subjects  to  enter  the  Roman  city. 
It  granted  to  every  Latin  who  had  been  a  magis- 
trate in  liis  native  city  the  right  to  become  a 
Roman  citizen  at  the  expiration  of  his  term  of 
office.  This  time  the  gift  of  this  right  was  com- 
plete and  witliout  reserve ;  suffrage,  magistracies, 
census,  marriage,  private  law,  all  were  included. 
...  By  being  a  citizen  of  Rome,  a  man  gained 
honor,  wealth,  and  security.  The  Latins,  there- 
fore, became  eager  to  obtain  this  title,  and  used 
all  sorts  of  means  to  acquire  it.  One  day,  when 
Rome  wished  to  appear  a  little  severe,  she  found 
that  12,000  of  them  liad  obtained  it  through 
fraud.  Ordinarily,  Rome  shut  her  eyes,  knowing 
that  by  this  means  her  population  increased,  and 
that  the  losses  of  war  were  thus  repaired.  But 
the  Latin  cities  suffered;  their  richest  inhabi- 
tants became  Roman  citizens,  and  Latium  was 
impoverished.  The  taxes,  from  which  the  richest 
were  exempt  as  Roman  citizens,  became  more  and 
more  burdensome,  and  the  contingent  of  soldiers 
that  had  to  be  furnished  to  Rome  was  every  year 
more  difficult  to  fill  up." — N.  D.  Fustel  lie  Cou- 
langes,  The  Ancient  Cit;/,  bk.  5,  eh.  2. 

B.  C.  326-304  ? — Abolition  of  personal  slav- 
ery for  debt.    See  Debt,  Roman  Law  co>'ceiin- 

INQ. 

B.  C.  312. — The  censorship  of  Appius  Clau- 
dius.— His  admission  of  the  freedmen  to  the 
Tribes. — The  building  of  the  Appian  Way. — 

"Appius  Claudius,  .  .  .  afterwards  known  as 
Appius  the  Blind,  .  .  .  was  elected  Censor 
[B.  C.  312],  .  .  .  and,  as  was  usual,  entered, 
with  his  colleague,  Plautius  Decianus,  upon  the 
charge  of  filling  the  vacancies  which  had  occurred 
witliiu  the  Senate  since  the  last  nominations  to 
that  body  by  the  preceding  Censors.  Tlie  new 
elections  were  always  made,  it  appears,  from 
certain  lists  of  citizens  who  had  either  borne 
great  offices  or  possessed  high  rank ;  but  Appius, 
determined  from  the  beginning  to  secure  his  au- 
thority, cither  for  his  own  sake  or  for  that  of  his 
faction,  through  any  support  he  could  command, 
now  named  several  of  the  lowest  men  in  Rome 
as  Senators,  amongst  whom  he  even  admitted 
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somp  sons  of  frccdmrn,  wlio,  na  such,  wore 
wiirrcly  to  be  considered  to  1x3  uI)SoluU'ly  freo, 
niiu'li  IcHH  to  be  worthy  of  any  political  advance- 
ment. The  nomination,  burked  l)y  a  i)ow(3rfiil 
party,  out  of  rather  than  in  the  Senate,  and 
vainly,  if  not  feebly,  o|)i)08ed  by  I'lautiuH  I)e- 
cianns,  wlio  rewgned  his  olllce  in  disKUSt  at  liis 
colleaffiie,  was  carried,  bnt  was  set  aside  in  tho 
foliowioK  year  by  tho  Consids,  wlio  could  call 
sueli  .Senators  as  they  pleased,  and  those  only, 
as  It  seems,  to  their  sessions.  Appius,  still  keep- 
inj;  his  place,  was  soon  after  as.sailed  by  some  of 
the  Tribunes,  now  the  representatives,  us  must 
Ik!  renienil)ered.  of  tlio  moderate  party,  rather 
than  of  the  I'U^beian  estate.  At  this  the  Censor 
admitted  all  tlie  freedmen  in  Home  to  the  Tribes, 
amonjjst  wliich  he  distributed  tliem  in  such  u 
manner  as  promisct'.  lilm  the  most  effectual  sup- 
port. Appius,  however,  was  not  wholly  ab- 
sorbed in  mere  political  intrigues.  A  large  por- 
tion of  his  energy  and  his  ambition  was  spent 
upon  tiic  Way  [Appiaii  Way]  and  the  Aqueduct 
which  have  borne  his  name  to  our  day,  and 
whidi,  in  his  own  time,  were  undertakings  so 
vast  as  to  obtain  for  him  tho  name  of  '  the  Tlun- 
dredhanded.'  lie  was  an  autiior,  a  jurist,  a 
philosopher,  and  a  poet,  besides.  .  .  .  Cneiiis 
Flavins,  the  son  of  a  freedman,  one,  therefore, 
of  the  partisans  on  ;whoin  tho  Censor  and  his 
faction  were  willing  to  lavish  pretended  favor  in 
return  for  unstinted  support,  was  employed  by 
Appius  near  his  person,  in  the  capacity  of  pri- 
vate secrct4»ry.  Appius,  who,  as  already  men- 
tioned, was  a  jurist  and  an  author,  appears  to 
have  compiled  a  sort  of  manual  concerning  the 
business-days  of  tho  Calendar  and  the  forms  of 
Instituting  or  conducting  a  suit  before  the  courts ; 
both  these  subjects  being  kept  in  profound  con- 
cealment from  the  mass  of  the  people,  who  were 
therefore  obliged,  in  case  of  any  legal  proceeil- 
Ing,  to  resort  nrst  to  the  Pontiff  to  learn  on  what 
day,  and  ne.\t  to  the  Patrician  jurist  to  inquire 
in  what  form,  they  could  lawfully  manage  their 
affairs  before  the  judicial  tribunals.  This  man- 
ual was  very  likely  given  to  Flavins  to  cony ; 
but  it  could  scarcely  have  been  with  the  knowl- 
edge, much  less  with  the  desire,  of  his  employer, 
that  it  was  published.  .  .  .  But  Flavins  stood  in 
a  position  which  tempted  him,  whether  he  were 
generous  or  designing,  to  divulge  the  secrets  of 
the  manual  he  had  obtained;  and  it  may  very 
well  have  been  from  a  desire  to  conciliate  tho 
real  party  of  the  Plebeians,  which  ranked  above 
Lim,  as  a  freedman,  that  lie  published  his  dis- 
coveries. He  did  not  go  unrewarded,  but  was 
raised  to  various  offices,  amongst  them  to  tho 
tribuneship  of  the  Plebeians,  and  finally  to  the 
curule  icdileship,  in  which  his  disclosures  are 
sometimes  represented  as  having  been  made. 
.  .  .  The  predominance  of  the  popular  party  is 
plainly  attested  in  the  same  year  by  the  censor- 
ship of  Fabius  llulliauus  arid  Decius  Mus,  the 
two  great  generals,  who,  succeeding  to  Appius 
Claudius,  removed  the  freedmen  he  had  enrolled 
amongst  all  the  Tribes  into  four  Tribl;s  by  them- 
selves."—S.  Eliot,  T/te  Liberty  of  Home :  lioi/w, 
bk.  2,  c!i.  8  (o.  2). 

B.  C.  300. — The  Ogulnian  Law. — In  the  year 
300  B.  C,  "Quintus  and  Cncius  Ogulnius  ap- 
pear in  the  tribuneship,  as  zealous  champions 
of  the  popular  party  against  the  combination  of 
the  highest  and  the  lowest  classes.  Instead, 
however,  of  making  any  wild  attack  upon  their 


adversaries,  tho  Tribunes  seem  to  have  exerted 
themselves  in  the  wiser  view  of  detaching  tho 
populace  from  its  Patrician  leaders,  in  order  to 
unite  tho  severed  forces  of  tlie  Plebeians  upon  a 
common  ground.  ...  A  bill  to  increase  tho 
number  of  tho  Pontiffs  by  four,  and  that  of  tho 
Augiirs  by  five  new  incumbents,  who  should 
tiicn,  and,  as  was  jirobably  added,  thencefor- 
wani,  bo  chosen  from  the  Plebeians,  was  pro- 
posed by  tho  Tribunes.  .  .  .  Thougli  somo 
strenuous  opposition  was  made  to  its  passage,  it 
becam(!  a  law.  The  highest  places  of  the  priest- 
hoo<l,  as  well  as  of  the  civil  magistracies,  were 
opened  to  tho  Plebeians,  whoso  name  will  no 
longer  serve  us  as  it  has  done,  so  entirely  have 
the  old  distinctions  of  their  estate  from  that  of 
tlie  Patricians  been  obliterated.  Tho  Ogulnii 
did  not  follow  up  tho  success  they  had  gained, 
and  the  alliance  between  the  lower  Plebeians  and 
the  higher  Patricians  was  ratlier  cemented  than 
loosened  by  a  law  professedly  devised  to  tho  ad- 
vantage of  the  upper  classes  of  the  Plebeians." — 
S.  Eliot,  Liberty  of  Home :  Home,  bk.  2,  eh.  0(p.  2). 
B.  C.  205-191. —  Conquest  of  the  Cisalpine 
Gauls. —  Early  in  the  3d  century  B.  C.  the  Gauls 
on  tho  southern  side  of  the  Alps,  being  reinforced 
from  Transalpine  Qaul,  again  entered  Koraau 
territory,  encouraged  and  assisted  by  tho  8am- 
iiitea,  who  were  then  just  engaging  in  their 
third  war  with  Rome.  A  Roman  legion  'which 
lirst  encountered  them  in  Etruria,  under  Scipio 
Barbatus,  was  annihilated,  B.  C.  205.  But  tho 
vengeance  of  Rome  overtook  them  before  that 
year  closed,  at  Sentinum,  where  the  consuls 
Fabius  and  Decius  ended  the  war  at  one  blow. 
The  Gauls  were  quiet  after  this  for  ten  years; 
but  in  285  B.  C.  the  Senonian  tribes  invaded 
Etruria  again  and  inllictcd  an  alarming  defeat  on 
the  RomaKS  at  Arretiuin.  They  also  put  to  death 
some  Roman  ambassadors  who  were  sent  to  ne- 
gotiate an  exchange  of  prisoners;  after  which 
the  war  of  Rome  against  them  was  pushed  to 
extermination.  The  whole  race  was  destroyed 
or  reduced  to  slavery  and  Roman  colonies  were 
establislied  on  its  lauds.  The  Boian  Gauls,  be- 
tween the  Apennines  and  the  Po,  now  resented 
this  intrusion  on  Gallic  territory,  but  were  ter- 
ribly defeated  at  the  Vadimonian  Lake  and  sued 
for  peace.  This  peace  was  maintained  for  nearly 
sixty  years,  during  which  time  the  Romans  were 
strengthening  themselves  beyond  the  Apennines, 
with  a  strong  colony  at  Ariminum  (modern 
Rimini)  on  tho  Adriatic  Sea,  with  thick  settle- 
ments in  the  Senonian  country,  and  with  a  great 
road  —  the  Via  Flaminia — in  process  of  con- 
struction from  Rome  northwards  across  the 
Apennines,  through  Umbria  and  along  tho  Adri- 
atic coast  to  Ariminum.  The  Boians  saw  that 
the  yoke  was  being  prepared  for  them,  and  in 
225  B.  C.  they  made  a  great  effort  to  break  it. 
In  the  first  encounter  with  them  the  Romans 
were  beaten,  as  in  previous  wars,  but  at  the 
great  battle  of  Telamon,  fought  soon  afterwards, 
the  Gallic  hosts  were  almost  totally  destroyed. 
The  next  year  the  Boians  were  completely  sub- 
jugated, and  in  223  and  222  B.  C.  the  Insubrians 
were  likewise  conquered,  their  capital  Mediolo- 
num  (Milan)  occui^ied,  and  all  north  Italy  to 
the  Alps  brought  under  Roman  rule,  except  as 
the  Ligurians  in  tho  mountains  were  still  unsub- 
dued and  the  Cenomanians  and  the  Veneti  re- 
tained a  nominal  independence  as  allies  of  Rome. 
But  Uounibars  invasion  of  Italy,  occurring  soon 
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after,  Intcmiptcd  the  settlement  and  pnciflciition 
of  the  Oiillic  country  ami  made  a  recon(|ucHt 
necessary  after  the  war  with  the  Carthii  ghiians 
Lml  been  eniled.  The  new  Itoman  fortified 
colony  of  I'la(,'enlia  was  taken  by  the  Oauls  and 
most  of  the  Inhabitants  slain.  Tlie  sister  colony 
of  Cremona  .fas  besieged,  but  resisted  until  re- 
lieved. Among  the  battles  fought,  that  of 
Comum,  H.  C.  106,  appears  to  have  been  the 
most  important.  The  war  was  prolonged  until 
191  B.  C,  after  which  there  appears  to  have  been 
no  more  resistance  to  Itoman  rule  among  the 
Cisalpine  Gauls.— \V.  lime,  Jfint.  ofliome.bk.  3, 
eh.  ia-18;  bk.  4.  ch.  5;  M:  5,  eh.  7. 

B.  C.  286.—  The  last  Secession  of  the 
Plebs. — The  Kortensian  Laws. — "About  the 
year  288  U.  C.  l"io  mass  of  the  poorer  citizens 
[of  Uomc],  consisting  (as  may  bo  guessed)  chlelly 
of  those  who  had  lately  been  enfranchised  by 
Applus,  left  the  city  and  encamped  In  an  oak- 
Tvood  upon  the  .lauiculum.  To  appease  this  last 
Secession,  Q.  Ilortenslus  was  named  Dictator, 
and  ho  succeeded  In  bringing  back  the  people  by 
allowing  them  to  enact  several  laws  upon  the 
spot.  One  of  these  Hortenslan  laws  was  prob- 
ably an  extension  of  the  Agrarian  law  of  Curhis. 
granting  not  seven  but  fourteen  jugera  (about  9 
acres)  to  each  of  the  poorer  citizens.  Another 
provided  for  the  reduction  of  debt.  But  that 
which  Is  best  known  as  the  Hortenslan  law  was 
one  enacting  that  all  Kesolutions  of  the  Tribes 
should  be  law  for  the  whole  Itoman  people. 
This  was  nearly  In  the  same  terms  as  the  law 
passed  by  Valerius  and  Horatlus  at  the  close  of 
the  Deccmvlrate,  and  that  passed  by  Publllius 
Philo  the  Dictator,  after  the  concjuest  of  Latlum. 
Hortenslus  died  In  his  Dictatorship, — an  unparal- 
leled event,  which  was  considered  ominous. 
Yet  with  his  death  ended  the  last  Secession  of 
the  People."— II.  G.  Liddell,  Hist,  of  llmie,  bk. 
8,  ch.  25  (».  1). — "It  is  impossible  to  suppose  that 
the  assembly  of  the  plebs  advanced  at  a  single 
step  from  the  meeting  of  a  private  corporation  to 
be  the  d<degatcd  alter  ego  of  the  sov(>reign  popu- 
lus  Roraanus.  We  may  be  sure  that  the  right  of 
the  plebs  to  legislate  for  the  nation  was  accorded 
under  checks  and  qualifications,  long  before  they 
■were  invested  with  this  absolute  authority.  We 
find,  in  fact,  two  occasions  prior  to  the  Horten- 
sian  law,  on  which  the  legislative  competency 
of  the  plebs  is  said  to  have  been  recognised. 
The  first  of  these  is  the  Valerlo-Horatian  Law  of 
B.  C.  449  [see  above:  B.  C.  449],  the  year  after 
the  decemvlrate,  the  second  the  law  of  the  dic- 
tator Publllius  Philo,  B.  C.  339  [see  above :  B.  C. 
840].  Unfortunately  the  historians  describe  these 
laws  in  words  which  merely  repeat  the  contents 
of  the  Hortenslan  law.  .  .  .  Some  modern  writ- 
ers have  been  disposed  to  get  over  the  difficulty 
by  the  conjecture  that  the  laws  of  Publllius  Pliilo 
and  Ilortenslus  were  only  re-enactments  of  that 
of  Valerius  and  Horatlus,  and  that  the  full 
powers  of  the  plebs  date  back  to  the  year  B.  C. 
449.  Mommsen's  arguments  against  this  view 
appear  to  me  conclusive.  Why  should  the  jur- 
ists universally  refer  the  powers  exercised  by 
the  plebs  to  a  mere  re-enactment,  rather  than  to 
the  original  source  of  their  authority  ?  .  .  .  Nie- 
buhr  believes  that  the  law  of  Valerius  and  Hora- 
tlus gave  the  plebs  legislative  authority,  subject 
to  the  consent  of  a  sort  of  upper  house,  the  gen- 
eral assembly  of  the  patrician  body ;  he  identi- 
fles  this  assembly  with  the  '  comitia  curiata. ' 


.  .  .  Mommsen's  method  of  dealing  with  the 
(luostion"  Is  to  strike  out  the  Valerlollomtlan 
law  and  that  of  Publllius  Philo  from  the  wries 
of  <'iiactmeiits  relating  to  the  plebs.  "He  be- 
lieves fliat  both  these  laws  regulalid  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  'comitia  popull  tiibuta,'  and 
are  transferred  by  a  mere  blunder  of  our  authori- 
ties to  the  'concilium  plcbls  tributum.' .  .  . 
But  the  supposition  of  a  possible  blunder  Is  too 
small  a  foundation  on  which  to  establish  such  an 
cxplanathm.  ...  I  believe  that,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  showing  how  the  legislative  jiower  of 
the  plebs  may  gradually  have  established  Itself, 
the  known  jjowers  of  the  sovereign  '  populus,' 
of  the  magistrates  of  the  Roman  people,  and  of 
the  senate,  will  supply  us  with  sulllelent  mate- 
rial; and  that  the  assumptions  of  the  German 
historians  are  therefore  unnecessary.  ...  I  Im- 
agine .  .  .  that  the  law  of  Valerius  and  Hora- 
tlus simply  recognised  de  jure  the  power  which 
lelllus  [see  above;  B.  C.  4r)(l|  had  exercised  do 
facto;  that  Is  to  say,  it  ordered  the  consul  to 
bring  any  petition  of  the  plebs  at  once  to  the 
notice  of  the  senate,  and  empowered  the  tribune 
to  plead  his  cause  before  the  senate ;  perhaps  it 
went  further  and  dijprlved  the  consul  of  his 
right  of  arbitrarily  refusing  to  accede  to  the 
recommendation  of  the  senate.  If  such  were 
given,  and  directed  that  lie  should  In  such  case 
convene  the  comitia  and  submit  the  proposal  to 
its  vote.  If  this  restriction  of  the  power  of  the 
consul  removed  the  first  obstacle  In  the  way  of 
trit)unicinn  bills  supporteid  by  the  vote  of  the 
plebs,  another  facility  still  remained  to  be  given. 
The  consul  might  be  deprived  of  the  opportu- 
nity of  sheltering  himself  behind  the  moral  re- 
sponsibility of  the  senate.  Does  it  not  suggest 
itself  as  a  plausible  conjecture  that  the  law  of 
Publllius  Philo  struck  out  the  intervening  sena- 
torial deliberation  and  compelled  the  consul  to 
bring  the  petition  of  the  plebs  immediately  bo- 
fore  the  '  comitia  populi  Romani ' '(  If  such  were 
the  tenor  of  the  Publilian  law,  it  would  be  only 
a  very  slight  inaccuracy  to  describe  it  as  confer- 
ring legislative  power  on  the  plebs.  .  .  .  The 
Hortenslan  law  which  formally  transferred  the 
sovereign  power  to  the  plebs  would  thus  bo  a 
change  greater  do  jure  than  do  facto.  .  .  .  This 
power,  if  the  theory  put  forward  in  these  pages 
be  correct,  was  placed  within  the  reach  of  the 
plebeians  by  the  law  of  Valerius  and  Horatlus,  and 
was  fully  secured  to  them  by  the  law  of  Publil- 
iusPhilo."— J.  L.  Strachan-Davidson,  TAc  Growth 
of  Plebeian  Privilege  at  Home  (English  Historical 
Hev.,  April,  1886).— "With  the  passing  of  the 
Lex  Hortensia  the  long  struggle  between  the 
orders  came  to  an  end.  The  ancient  patrician 
gentes  remained,  but  the  exclusive  privileges  of 
the  patriciate  as  a  ruling  order  were  gone.  For 
the  great  offlccs  of  state  and  for  seats  in  the  sen- 
ate the  plebeians  were  by  law  equally  eligible 
with  patricians.  The  assemblies,  whether  of 
people  or  plebs,  were  independent  of  patrician 
control.  In  private  life  inter- marriages  between 
patricians  and  plebeians  were  recognised  as  law- 
ful, and  entailed  no  disabilities  on  the  children. 
Finally,  great  as  continued  to  be  the  prestige 
attaching  to  patrician  birth,  and  prominent  as 
was  the  part  played  in  the  subsequent  history 
by  individual  patricians  and  by  some  of  the 
patrician  houses,  the  plebs  were  now  in  numbers 
and  even  in  wealth  the  preponderant  section  of 
the  people.    Whatever  struggles  might  arise  in 
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tho  fnfiiro,  ft  woomi  Mmggle  Ix'twccn  psfriclans 
iind  pli'lH'liiiiH  wiiH  nil  iiiipiiH«lliillty.  Siici.  Iicln)^ 
tlu!  case,  It  iiiiKlit  liiivc  Ix't'ii  ('xpr'(!te<l  tliiit  tho 
Hcpiiriiti'  orKiiiMsiitloii,  to  which  the  victory  of 
tho  ph'hH  wiiH  hirKi'ly  iliic.  would,  now  thiit  tho 
rcftMon  for  iln  cxlHteiicn  wiw  Roiic,  hiivp  disnp- 
pcarcd.  Had  thiH  hnppoiied,  thu  history  of  tlio 
rcpulillc  IiiiKlit  liiivc  IxTii  (iilTcrciit.  As  it  was, 
tills  pli'liciiin  iimchincrv  —  the  pichcliin  trlliiiiics, 
iiHsi'iiililii.'s,  1111(1  rc'soiiitloiiH — survivi'd  mitoiu.'hcd, 
uiid  lived  to  play  i>  dcclsivo  |)art  in  a  new  con- 
flict, nut  lictwcen  pntricians  and  plolioiiinN,  but 
liclwccn  a  Kovcrnliijf  class,  itself  mainly  ple- 
beian, and  the  mass  of  the  people,  and  tinall)'  to 
place  at  the  head  of  the  state  a  patrician  Civsar. 
Nor  was  the  promise  of  a  Keniiiiio  democracy, 
ollered  by  the  openlnp  of  the  magistracies  anil 
the  llorU'iisian  law,  fiillllled.  For  one  hundred 
and  llfty  years  afterwards  tho  drift  cf  events  was 
in  the  opposite  direction,  and  when  tho  popular 
leaders  of  the  first  century  IJ.  C.  endeavoured  to 
make  government  by  the  people  a  reality.  It  was 
already  too  late." — H,  V.  Pelham,  Outline*  of 
liiiiiian  Jlist.,  Ilk.  2,  c/i.  1. 

B.  C.  282-275.  —  War  with  Tarentum  and 
Pyrrhus. — The  conquest  of  the  Hamnites  by  tho 
IlomaiiH,  which  was  completed  in  290  IJ.  C. ,  ex- 
tended the  power  of  tho  latter  to  tho  very  gates 
of  tho  Ureek  cities  on  tho  Tarentine  gulf,  of 
which  Tarentum  was  tho  chief.  At  onco  there 
arose  a  party  in  Tarentum  which  foresaw  tho 
hopelessness  of  resistance  to  Roman  aggression 
and  favored  a  spontaneous  submission  to  tho 
supremacy  of  tho  formidable  city  on  the  Tiber. 
The  patriotic  party  whicli  opposed  this  humilia- 
tion looked  abroad  for  aid,  and  found  on  eager 
ally  in  the  Molossian  king  of  Epirus,  the  adven- 
turous and  warlike  Pyrrlius  (see  Epirus),  who 
sprang  from  tho  family  of  Olympias,  mother  of 
Alexander  tho  Great.  In  the  autumn  of  282 
B.  C,  the  inevitable  war  between  Rome  ond 
Tarentum  broke  out,  and  early  in  280  B.  C. 
Pyrrhus  landed  a  powerful  army  In  Italy,  com- 
prising 20,000  heavy-armed  foot-soldiers,  8,000 
liorse,  2,000  archers  ond  20  elephants.  Tho 
Romans  met  him  soon  after  at  Iloraclea,  on  tho 
coast.  It  was  the  first  collision  of  the  Roman 
legion  and  tho  ^Ince  Ionian  phalanx,  and  tho  first 
encounter  of  the  L'ltin  soldier  with  the  huge 
war-beast  of  the  Asiatics.  Pyrrhus  won  a  bloody 
victory,  but  won  it  at  such  cost  that  it  terrified 
him.  lie  tried  at  once  to  arrange  a  peace,  but 
tho  proud  Romans  ni.ide  no  terms  with  an  in- 
vader. Next  year  he  inflicted  onother  groat  de- 
feat upon  them  near  Asculum,  in  Apulia;  but 
nothing  seemed  to  come  of  it,  and  the  indomit- 
able Romans  were  as  littlo  conquered  as  ever. 
Then  the  restless  Epirot  king  took  his  much 
shaken  army  over  to  Sicily  and  joined  the  Greeks 
there  in  tlieir  war  with  the  Carthaginians.  Tho 
latter  were  driven  out  of  all  parts  of  the  island 
ciccept  Lilybicum ;  but  failing,  after  a  long  siege, 
to  reduce  Lilybajum,  Pyrrhus  lost  tho  whole 
fruits  of  his  success.  The  autumn  of  276  B.  C. 
found  him  back  again  in  Italy,  where  the  Ro- 
mans, during  his  absence  of  three  years,  liad  re- 
covered much  ground.  Next  year,  in  the  valley 
of  Ueiievcntuin,  they  had  their  revenge  upon 
him  for  Hcraclea  and  Asculum,  and  he  was  glad 
to  take  the  shattered  remains  of  his  army  back  to 
Greece.  His  career  of  ambition  and  adventure 
•was  ended  three  years  oftcrwards  (see  Mace- 
donia: B.  C.  277-244),  under  the  walls  of  Argos, 


by  a  tile  which  a  woman  flung  down  upon  his 
head.  In  due  time  all  Magna  Gnecia  siiecunilKut 
to  the  dominion  of  Rome,  and  the  commerce  and 
wealth  of  Tarentum  passed  over  under  Roman 
auspices  to  the  new  port  of  Briindlsiuin,  on  tho 
Adriatic  side  of  tho  same  promontory. —  T.  Ar- 
nold, JIM.  ,if  /lome,  eh.  80-a7  (c.  2). 

Also  in:  W.   lline,   J/int.  of  Jlome,  bk.  8,  eh. 
14-17. 

B.  C.  27s.  —  Union  of  Italy  under  the  aov- 
ereignty  of  the  republic.  —  Differing  relations 
of  the  subject  communities  to  the  aovereten 
state. — Roman  citizenship  as  variously  auali- 
fied. — "  For  the  first  time  Italy  was  united  into 
one  state  under  the  sovereignty  of  tlie  Roman 
community.  What  political  privileges  the  Ro- 
man comnumity  on  this  occasion  withdrew  from 
the  various  other  Italian  communities  and  took 
into  its  own  sole  keeping,  or  in  other  words, 
what  conception  of  political  power  Is  to  be  asso- 
ciated with  this  sovereignty  of  Rome,  we  ore 
nowhere  expressly  informed.  .  .  .  Tho  only 
privileges  that  demonstriibly  belonged  to  it  woro 
the  right  of  making  war,  of  cimcluding  treaties, 
and  of  coining  money.  No  Italian  community 
could  declare  war  against  any  foreign  state,  or 
even  negotiate  with  it,  or  coin  money  for  circula- 
tion. On  the  other  hand,  every  war  and  every 
state-treaty  resolved  upon  by  tho  Roman  people 
were  binding  in  low  on  oil  the  other  Italian  com- 
munities, and  tho  silver  money  of  liomo  was 
legally  current  throughout  all  Italy.  It  is  prob- 
able that  formerly  the  general  rights  of  the 
leading  community  extended  no  further.  But 
to  these  rights  there  was  necessarily  attached  a 
prerogative  of  sovereignty  that  practically  wont 
far  beyond  them.  The  relations,  which  tho 
Italians  sustained  to  the  leading  community, 
exhibited  in  detail  great  inequollties.  In  this 
point  of  view,  in  oddition  to  the  full  burgesses 
of  Rome,  there  were  three  different  classes  of 
subjects  to  be  distinguished.  The  full  franchise 
itself,  in  the  first  place,  was  extended  as  far  as  was 
possible,  without  wholly  abandoning  tlie  idea  of 
an  urban  commonwealth  in  the  case  of  tho  Roman 
commune.  Not  only  was  tho  old  burgess-domain 
extended  by  individual  assignation  far  into  Etru- 
ria  on  the  one  hand  and  into  Campania  on  the 
other,  but,  after  tho  example  was  first  set  in  tho 
case  of  Tusculum,  o  great  number  of  communi- 
ties more  or  less  remote  were  gradually  incor- 
porated with  the  Roman  state  and  merged  in  it 
completely.  .  .  .  Accordingly  the  Roman  bur- 
gess-body probably  extended  northward  as  far 
as  the  neighbourhood  of  Caere,  eastward  to  the 
Apennines,  and  southword  as  far  as,  or  beyond, 
Formiae.  In  its  case,  however,  we  cannot  use 
the  term  '  boundaries '  in  a  strict  sense.  Isolated 
communities  within  this  region,  such  as  Tibur, 
Praeneste,  Signia,  and  Norba,  had  not  the  Ro- 
man franchise;  others  beyond  its  bounds,  such 
as  Sena,  possessed  it;  and  it  is  probable  that 
families  of  Roman  farmers  were  already  dis- 
persed throughout  oil  Italy,  either  altogether  iso- 
lated or  associated  in  villages  Among  the  sub- 
ject communities  the  most  privi'.  3ged  and  most 
Important  class  was  that  of  the  Latin  towns, 
which  now  embraced  but  few  of  the  original 
participants  in  the  Alban  festival  (and  these, 
with  the  exception  of  Tibur  and  Praeueste,  alto- 
gether insignificant  communities),  but  on  the 
other  band  obtained  accessions  equally  numer- 
ous and  important  in  the  autonomous  communi- 
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tiM  founded  by  Romo  \n  am?  even  l)cyoiul  lUily 
—  the  Latin  colonies,  na  they  were  calleil  —  iiiul 
was  always  incrt'iiHing  lu  couHcuiiuncouf  ncwsi't- 
tlemuutft  of  tlie  snrnu  naturu.  TIiohu  now  urban 
coniinunltli'8  of  Uoinan  origin,  but  with  Latin 
rights,  bvcaniu  nxiru  and  inoru  the  real  biittressva 
of  tho  Koniun  rnlf.  Theso  Latins,  however, 
were  by  no  nienns  tliose  with  whom  the  battles 
of  the  lake  Hcglllua  and  Trifanuin  had  been 
fought.  .  .  .  Tliu  Latins  of  the  later  times  of 
the  republic,  on  tho  contrary,  consisted  almost 
exclusively  of  communities,  whicli  from  the  be- 
ginning iuul  honoured  Home  as  their  capital  and 
])arent  city;  which,  settled  amidst  peoples  of 
alien  language  nnd  of  alien  habits,  were  attached 
to  Konie  l)y  community  of  language,  of  law,  and 
of  manners;  which,  as  tho  petty  tyrants  of  the 
surrmmding  districts,  were  obliged;  doubtless  to 
lean  on  Itomo  for  their  very  existence,  like  ad- 
vanced posts  leaning  upon  the  main  army.  .  .  . 
Tlio  main  advantiigo  enjoyed  by  tliem,  as  com- 
pared with  otlier  subjects,  consisted  in  tlieir 
equalization  with  txirgesses  of  tlie  Homuii  com- 
munity so  far  as  regarded  private  rights —  tlioso 
of  truiUc  and  barter  as  well  as  those  cf  inheri- 
tance. The  Roman  franchise  was  lu  future  con- 
ferred only  on  such  citizens  of  tlieso  townships 
as  liod  llllcd  a  public  magistracy  in  tliem:  in 
that  case,  however,  it  was,  apparently  from  tho 
first,  c(mferre(l  without  any  hmitiUion  of  riglits. 
.  .  .  Tho  two  otliier  classes  of  Roman  subjects, 
the  subject  Roman  burgesses  and  the  non-Latin 
allied  coinmimities,  were  in  a  far  inferior  posi- 
tion. Tlio  communities  having  the  '  )man  fran- 
chise without  the  privilege  of  electiiig  or  being 
elected  (civitas  sine  suffragio),  approachc.l  nearer 
in  form  to  ,tho  full  Roman  burgesses  than  the 
Latin  communities  that  were  L^'all.'  autono- 
mous. Their  members  wore,  a.\  human  bur- 
gesses, liable  to  all  the  btirdens  of  citizenship, 
especial''  to  the  levy  and  taxation,  and  were 
aubject  to  the  Itoman  census;  whereas,  us  their 
very  designation  indicate  they  Iiad  no  claim  to 
its  honorary  rights.  Tin  y  lived  under  Roman 
laws,  and  had  justice  uiimlnistered  by  Roman 
judges;  but  the  hardship  was  lessened  by  the 
fact  that  their  former  common  law  was,  after 
undergoing  revision  by  Rome,  restored  to  them 
as  Roman  local  law,  and  a  '  deputy '  (praefectus) 
annually  nominated  by  the  Roman  praetor  was 
sent  to  them  to  conduct  its  administration.  In 
other  respects  tliese  communities  retained  their 
own  administration,  and  chose  for  that  purpose 
their  own  chief  magistrates.  .  .  .  Lastly,  the  re- 
lations of  tho  non-Latin  allied  communities  were 
subject,  as  a  matter  of  course,  to  very  various 
rules,  just  as  eacn  particular  treaty  of  alliance 
had  defined  them.  Many  of  these  perpetual 
treaties  of  alliance,  such  as  that  witli  the  Herni- 
can  communities  and  those  with  Neapolis,  Nola, 
and  Ileraclea,  granted  rights  comparatively  com- 
prehensive, while  others,  such  as  tho  Tarentine 
and  Samnite  treaties,  probably  approximated  to 
despotism.  .  .  .  Tlie  central  administration  at 
Rome  solved  the  ditllcult  problem  of  ])reserving 
its  super-'ision  and  control  over  tiio  mass  of  tho 
Italian  communities  liable  to  furnish  contingents, 
partly  by  means  of  tho  four  Italian  quaestors, 
partly  by  the  extension  of  tlie  Roman  censorship 
over  the  whole  of  the  dependent  communities. 
The  quaestors  of  the  tieet,  aloni?  witli  their  more 
immediate  duty,  had  to  raise  tho  revenues  from 
the  newly  acquired  domains  and  to  control  the 


contingents  of  tho  new  allies;  they  were  the  first 
Itoman  functionaries  to  whom  a  rcsld(!nce  and 
district  out  of  Rome  were  assigned  by  law,  and 
they  formed  tho  necessary  Intermediate  autliority 
lietween  the  Roman  senate  and  tho  Italian  com- 
munities. .  .  .  La.stly,  with  this  military  ad- 
miidstrativc  uidon  of  tho  whole  peoples  dwelling 
to  tlie  south  of  the  Apennines,  as  far  as  tho 
lapygian  promontory  and  the  straits  of  Rlie- 
gium,  was  connected  the  rise  of  a  new  name  com- 
mon to  them  all  —  that  of  'the  men  of  the  toga' 
(togati),  which  was  their  oldest  designation  in 
itoman  state  law,  or  that  of  tho  '  Italians,' which 
was  the  ajipellatlon  originally  in  use  among  the 
Oreeks  and  tlienco  became  universally  current. 
...  As  the  Qallie  territory  down  to  a  late  pe- 
riod stood  contrasted  in  law  with  tho  Italian,  so 
the  '  men  of  the  toga'  were  thus  named  in  con- 
trast to  tlio  Celtic  '  men  of  the  lioso '  (braccati) ; 
and  it  is  probable  that  the  repelling  of  the  Celtic 
invasions  played  an  important  diplomatic  part  as 
a  reason  or  pretext  for  centralizing  tho  military 
resources  of  Italy  in  the  liands  of  tho  Romans. 
.  .  .  The  name  Italia,  which  originally  nnd  even 
in  the  Greek  authors  of  tho  5tli  century  —  in 
Aristotle  for  instance  —  pertained  only  to  tho 
modern  Calaliria,  was  transferred  to  tlio  whole 
land  of  these  wearers  of  tho  toga.  Tho  earliest 
boundaries  of  this  great  i,.'nied  confederacy  led  by 
Rome,  or  of  the  new  Italy,  reached  on  the  west- 
ern coast  as  far  as  the  district  of  Leghorn  south 
of  tho  Arnus,  on  the  east  us  fur  as  the  Aesis 
north  of  Ancona.  .  .  .  The  new  Italy  liad  thus 
become  a  political  unity ;  it  was  also  in  tho  course 
of  becoming  a  national  unity." — T.  Mommseu, 
JIM.  of  Jioiiui,  bk.  2,  ch.  7  («.  1). 

B.  C  364-241.— The  first  Punic  War.— Con- 
quest of  Sicily. — "Tho  ten  years  precei'"ng  the 
First  Punic  Avar  were  probably  a  time  of  the 
greatest  physical  prosperity  which  tlic  mass  of 
tho  Roman  people  ever  knew.  Witlii.i  twenty 
years  two  agrarian  laws  had  been  p'^sed  on  a 
most  extensive  scale,  and  the  poorer  citizens  had 
received  besides  what  may  be  (  died  a  large  divi- 
dend in  mobey  out  of  tho  lands  wliich  the  state 
had  conquered.  In  addition  to  this,  tho  farming 
of  the  state  domains,  or  of  their  produce,  fur- 
nished tliose  who  had  money  with  abundant  op- 
portunities of  profitable  adventure.  ...  No 
wonder,  then,  that  war  was  at  this  time  popular. 
.  .  .  But  our  'pleasant  vices'  are  ever  made  in- 
struments to  scourge  us;  and  the  First  Punic 
War,  into  which  the  lioman  people  forced  tho 
senate  to  enter,  not  only  in  its  long  course  bore 
most  heavily  upon  tho  poorer  citizens,  but,  from 
tho  feelings  of  enmity  which  it  excited  in  the 
breast  of  Hamilcar,  led  most  surely  to  that  fear- 
ful visitation  of  Hannibal's  sixteen  years'  inva- 
sion of  Italy,  which  destroyed  for  ever,  not 
indeed  the  pride  of  the  Roman  dominion,  but  the 
well-being  of  the  Roman  people." — T.  Arnold, 
Hist,  of  Jiome,  pp.  538-540. — "The  occasion  of 
the  First  Punic  War  was  dishonourable  to  Rome. 
Certain  mercenary  soldiers  had  seized  Messana 
in  Sicily,  destroyed  tho  citizens,  and  held  pos- 
session against  the  Syracusans,  284  B.  C.  They 
were  beaten  in  the  field,  and  blockaded  in  Messana 
by  lliero,  king  of  Syracuse,  and  then,  driven  to 
extremity,  sent  a  deputation  to  Rome,  praying 
that  'the  Romans,  the  sovereigns  of  Italy,  would 
not  suffer  an  Italian  people  to  be  destroyed  by 
Greeks  and  Cartliaginians,'  264  B.  C.  It  was 
singular  that  such  a  request  should  be  made  to 
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the  Romans,  wlio  only  si.x  years  before  liad 
clia;stiae(l  tlie  military  revolt  of  their  brethren 
JIamertinps  in  Kliegium,  taking  tlie  city  by 
storm,  scourging  and  belieading  the  defenders, 
and  tlicn  restoring  tlie  old  inhabitants  (370  B.  C). 
The  senate  was  opposed  to  the  request  of  the 
Messana  deputation;  but  the  consuls  and  the 
people  of  Rome,  already  jealous  of  Carthaginian 
iritlucnce  in  Sicily  and  the  Mediterranean,  re- 
solved to  protect  the  Maniertiuc  buccaneers  and 
to  receive  them  as  their  friends  and  allies.  Thus 
dishonestly  and  disgracefully  did  the  Romans 
depart  from  tlieir  purely  Italian  and  continental 
policy,  which  had  so  well  succeeded,  to  enter 
upon  another  system,  the  results  of  which  no 
one  then  could  foresee.  Some  excuse  may  be 
found  in  tlie  fact  tliat  the  Carthaginians  had 
been  placed  by  their  partisans  in  Messana  in  pos- 
session of  the  citadel,  and  this  great  rival  power 
of  Carthage  was  thus  brought  unpleasantly  near 
t/)  the  recent  conquered  territory  of  Rome.  The 
fear  of  Carthaginian  influence  overcame  the 
natural  reluctance  to  an  alliance  with  traitors 
false  to  their  military  oath,  the  murderers  and 
plunderers  of  a  city  which  they  were  bound  to 
protect.  Thus  began  'the  First  Punic  AVar, 
which  lasted,  without  intermission,  33  years,  a 
longer  space  of  time  than  the  whole  period  occu- 
pied by  the  wars  of  the  French  Revolution. '  In 
this  war  Duilius  won  the  tlrst  naval  battle  near 
Myla;  (Melarro).  Regulus  invaded  Africa  proper, 
the  territory  of  Carthage,  with  great  success, 
until  beaten  and  taken  prisoner  at  Zama,  256- 
255  B.  C.  The  war  was  carried  on  in  Sicily  and 
on  the  sea  until  241  B.  C,  when  peace  was  made 
on  conditions  that  the  Carthaginians  should 
evacuate  Sicily  and  make  no  war  upon  Hiero, 
king  of  Sicily  (the  ally  of  the  Romans),  that  they 
should  pay  3,200  Euboic  talents  (about  £110,000) 
within  ten  years,  241  B.  C.  The  effects  of  an 
exhausting  war  were  soon  overcome  by  ancient 
nations,  so  t!iat  both  Rome  and  Carthage  rapidly 
recovered,  '  because  wars  in  those  days  were  not 
maintained  at  the  expense  of  posterity.'  Rome 
had  to  check  the  Illyrian  pirates  and  to  complete 
the  conquest  of  Cisalpine  Gaul  and  the  Ligurians 
338-231  B.  C.  Meanwhile  the  Carthaginians, 
hampered  by  a  three  years'  rebellion  of  its 
mercenary  troops,  quietly  permitted  the  Romans 
to  take  possession  of  Corsica  and  Sardinia,  and 
agreed  to  pay  1,200  talents  as  compensation  to 
liomau  merchants.  On  the  other  liand,  meas- 
ures were  in  process  to  re-establish  the  Car- 
thaginian power;  the  patriotic  party,  the  Bar- 
cine  family,  under  Hamilcar,  commenced  the 
carrying  out  of  the  extensions  and  consolidations 
of  the  territories  in  Spain." — W.  B.  Boyce,  In- 
trod.  to  the  Study  of  Hist.,  period  4,  sect.  4. 

Also  in:  Polybius,  Histories,  bk.  1.  —  R.  B. 
Smith,  Carthage,  ch.  4-7.— A.  J.  Church,  Tke 
Story  of  Carthage,  pt.  4,  eh,  1-3. — See,  also, 
PuNio  War,  The  First. 

B.  C.  2I8-2II.— The  Second  Punic  War; 
Hannibal  in  Italy. — Canns. — "Twenty-three 
years  passed  between  the  end  of  the  first  Punic 
War  and  the  beginning  of  the  second.  But  in 
the  meanwhile  the  Romans  got  possession,  rather 
■unfairly,  of  the  islands  of  Sardinia  and  Corsica, 
which  Carthage  had  kept  by  the  peace.  On  the 
other  j^and  a  Carthaginian  dominion  Wiis  grow- 
ing up  in  Spain  under  Hamilcar  Barkas,  one  of 
the  greatest  men  tliat  Carthage  ever  reared,  his 
Bonin-law  Ilasdrubal,  and  his  sou  Uanuibal,  the 


greatest  man  of  all,  and  probably  tlie  greatest 
general  that  the  world  ever  saw.  Another  quar- 
rel arose  between  Cartilage  and  Rome,  when 
Hannibal  took  the  Spaoisli  town  of  Saguntum, 
which  the  Romans  claimed  as  an  ally.  War  be- 
gan in  218,  and  Hannibal  carried  it  on  by  invad- 
ing Italy  by  land.  This  was  one  of  the  most 
famous  enterprises  in  all  liistory.  Never  was 
Rome  so  near  destruction  as  in  the  war  with 
Hannibal.  He  crossed  the  Alps  and  defeated  the 
Romans  in  four  battles,  the  greatest  of  whicli 
was  that  of  Cannae  in  B.  C.  210. "— E.  A.  Free- 
man, Outlines  of  Hist,  (or  Geii'l  Sketch  of  Eu- 
ropean Hist.),  ch.  3. — "The  first  battle  was 
fought  (218)  on  the  river  Ticinus,  which  runs 
into  the  Padus  from  the  north.  The  Romans 
were  driven  back,  and  Hannibal  passed  the 
Padus.  Meanwhile  another  Roman  army  had 
come  up,  and  its  general,  the  consul,  Tiberius 
Sempronius  Longus,  wanted  to  flglit  at  once. 
Tlie  little  river  of  the  Trebbia  lay  between  the 
two  armies,  and  on  a  cold  morning  the  Roman 
general  marched  his  soldiers  through  the  water 
against  Hannibal.  The  Romans  were  entirely 
beaten,  and  driven  out  of  Gaul.  All  northern 
Italy  had  thus  passed  under  Hannibal's  power, 
and  its  people  were  his  friends;  so  next  year, 
217,  Hanniijal  went  into  Etruria,  and  marched 
south  towards  Rome  itself,  plundering  as  he 
went.  The  Roman  consul,  Caius  Flaminius 
Nepos,  went  to  meet  liim,  and  a  battle  was 
fought  on  the  shores  of  the  Lake  Trasimenus. 
It  was  a  misty  day,  and  the  Romans,  who  were 
marching  after  Hannibal,  were  surrounded  by 
liim  and  taken  by  surprise :  they  were  entirely 
beaten,  and  the  consul  was  killed  in  battle. 
Then  the  Romans  were  in  great  distress,  and 
elected  a  dictator,  Quintus  Fabius  Maximus. 
He  saw  that  it  was  no  use  to  flglit  battles  with 
Hannibal,  so  he  followed  him  about,  and  watched 
him,  and  did  little  things  against  him  when  lie 
could:  so  he  was  called  'Cunctator,'  or  the 
Delayer. '  But,  althougii  this  plan  of  waiting  was 
very  useful,  the  Romans  did  not  like  it,  for 
Hannibal  was  left  to  plunder  as  lie  thought  fit, 
and  there  was  always  danger  that  the  other 
Italians  would  loin  him  against  Rome.  So  next 
year,  216,  the  Itomaus  made  a  great  attempt  to 
get  rid  of  him.  They  sent  both  the  consuls  with 
an  army  twice  as  large  as  Hannibal's,  but  again 
they  were  defeated  at  Canute.  They  lost  70,000 
men,  wliile  Hannibal  only  lost  6,000:  all  their 
best  soldiers  were  killed,  and  it  seemed  as 
though  they  had  no  hope  left.  But  nations  are 
not  conquered  only  by  the  loss  of  battles.  Han- 
nibal lioped,  ofter  the  battle  of  Canna:,  that  the 
Italians  would  all  come  to  his  side,  and  leave 
Rome.  Some  did  so,  but  all  the  Latin  cities,  and 
all  the  Roman  colonies  lield  by  Rome.  So  long 
as  this  was  the  case,  Rome  was  not  yet  con- 
quered. Hannibal  could  win  battles  very 
quickly,  but  it  would  take  hiin  a  long  time  to 
besiege  all  tlie  cities  that  still  held  to  Rome,  and 
for  that  he  must  have  a  larger  army.  But  he 
could  not  get  more  soldiers, —  the  Romans  had 
sent  an  army  into  Spain,  and  Hannibal's  brother, 
Hasdrubal,  was  busy  lighting  the  Romans  there, 
and  could  not  send  any  troops  to  Italy.  The 
Carthuginians  also  would  not  send  any,  for  they 
were  becoming  afraid  of  Hannibal,  and  they  did 
not  linow  anything  about  Italy.  So  they  an- 
swered liis  letters,  asking  for  more  men,  by  soy- 
ing,  that  if  he  had  won  such  great  battles,  he 
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ought  not  to  want  any  more  troops.  At  Canua;, 
then,  Hannibal  had  si  ruck  his  greatest  blow:  lie 
could  do  no  more.  The  Romans  had  learned  to 
wait,  and  bo  careful:  so  they  i'ought  no  more 
groat  battles,  but  every  year  they  grew  stronger 
and  Ilainiibal  grew  weiike  .  The  chief  town  that 
Iiad  gone  over  to  Hannibal  i  side  was  Cap\ia.  but 
in  311  the  Romans  took  it  again,  and  Hannibal 
was  not  strong  enough  to  prevent  them.  The 
chief  men  of  t'apua  were  so  afraid  of  falling  into 
the  hands  of  the  Romans  that  tliey  all  poisoned 
themselves.  After  this  all  the  Italian  cities  that 
had  joined  Hannibal  began  to  leave  ).im  again." 
— M.  Creightou,  Hist,  of  1{:        ch.  3. 

Also  i\  :  T.  A.  Dodge,  Hu-nibal,  ch.  11-39.— 
T.  Arnold,  Uiitt.  of  Jtoiim,  ch.  43-47.— See,  also, 
PuNio  \Vai{,  Tiik'Skcond. 

B.  C.  214-146. — The  Macedonian  Wars. — 
Conquest  of  Greece.  See  Uuekci;:  li.  t'.  '^11- 
140;  also  380-140. 

B.  C.  211.— The  Second  Punic  War  :  Han- 
nibal at  the  gates. — In  the  eighth  year  of  the 
Second  Punic  War  (B.  C.  211),  when  fortune  had 
begun  to  desert  the  arms  of  Hannibal  —  when 
Capua,  his  ally  and  mainstay  in  Italy  was  under 
siege  by  the  Romans  and  he  was  powerless  to 
relieve  the  doomed  senators  and  citizens — the 
Carthaginian  commander  made  a  sudden  march 
upon  Rome.  He  moved  his  army  to  the  gates  of 
his  great  enemy,  "not  with  any  hope  of  taidng 
the  city,  but  with  the  hope  that  the  Romans, 
panic-stricken  at  the  realization  of  a  fear  they 
had  felt  for  tive  years  [last,  would  summon  the; 
consuls  from  the  walls  of  Capua.  Rut  the  cool 
head  of  Fid)ius,  who  was  in  Rome,  guessed  the 
meaning  of  that  mancruvre,  and  would  only  per- 
mit one  of  the  consuls,  Flaceus,  to  be  recalled. 
Thus  the  leaguer  of  the  rebel  city  was  not  broken. 
Hannibal  failed  in  his  purpose,  but  he  left  an  in- 
dellible  impression  of  liis  terrible  presence  upon 
the  Roman  mind.  Looming  through  a  mist  of 
romantic  fable,  imconnuerable,  pitiless,  he  was 
iictually  seen  touching  the  walls  of  Rome,  hurl- 
ing with  his  own  hand  a  spear  into  the  sacred 
Pomoerium.  He  had  marched  along  the  Via 
Latina,  driving  crowds  of  fugitives  before  him, 
who  sought  refuge  in  the  city.  ...  He  had 
lixed  his  camp  on  the  Anio,  within  three  miles  of 
the  Es(inil!ne.  To  realize  the  state  of  feeling  in 
Rome  during  those  days  of  panie  would  be  to  get 
at  the  very  lieart  of  the  Hannibalic  war.  The 
Senate  left  the  t'uria  and  sat  in  tlie  Porum,  to 
reassure,  by  their  calm  composure,  the  excited 
crowds.  Pabius  notieeil  from  the  battlements 
that  the  ravagers  spared  his  property.  It  was  a 
cunning  attempt  on  the  part  of  Hannibal  to 
bring  suspicion  on  him ;  but  he  forthwith  olfered 
the  ijroperly  for  salu ;  and  such  was  the  ellect  of 
his  quiet  conlidenee  that  the  market  price  even 
of  the  land  on  which  the  camp  of  the  enemy  was 
drawn  never  fell  an 'as. '  .  .  .  Hannibal  marched 
away  into  the  Sal)iue  country,  and  made  his  way 
back  to  Tarentuin,  Rome  unsacked,  Capua  un- 
relieved."— R.  F.  Ilorton,  JIM.  of  (he  lio)iians, 
ch.  12. 

Also  in:  T.  Arnold,  Ilut.  of  Rome,  ch.  44. — 
T.  A.  Dodge,  ILimnbitl,  eh.  34. 

B.  C.  211-202.— The  Second  Punic  War: 
Defeat  of  Hasdrubal  at  the  Metaurus. — The 
war  in  Africa.— The  end  at  Zama. — Acquisi- 
tion of  Spain.— "The  conquest  of  Capua  was 
the  turning  point  in  the  war.  Hannibal  lost  his 
stroDghoId  in  Cunipauia  and  was  obliged  to  re- 


tire to  the  southern  part  of  Italy.  Rome  was 
gaining  evervwhere.  The  Italians  who  had 
joined  Hannibal  began  to  lo.so  conlidenee. 
Salapia  and  many  towns  in  Samnium  were  be- 
trayed to  the  Romans.  But  when  Fulvius,  the 
proconsul  who  eonimandet".  in  Apulia,  appeared 
before  Herdonea,  which  he  hoi)ed  to  gain  ))os- 
.session  of  by  treachery,  Ilaninbal  marched  from 
Brultium,  attacked  the  Roman  army,  and  gained 
a  brilliant  victory.  In  the  following  year  the 
Romans  recovered  several  places  in  Lueania  and 
liruttium,  and  Pabius  Maximus  crowned  his 
long  military  career  with  the  recapture  of 
Tarentum  (IJ.  C.  209).  The  inhabitants  were 
sold  lus  slaves;  the  towu  was  plundered  and  the 
works  of  art  were  sent  to  Rome.  The  next  year 
Mareellus,  for  the  fifth  time  elected  to  the  con- 
sulship, was  suri)rised  near  Venusia  and  killed. 
.  .  .  Tlie  war  had  lasted  ten  years,  yet  its  favor- 
able conclusion  seemed  far  oil.  There  were  in- 
creasing symptoms  of  discontent  among  the 
allies,  while  the  news  from  Spain  left  little  doubt 
that  the  long  prepared  expedition  of  Hasdrubal 
over  the  Alps  to  join  his  brother  in  Italy  was  at 
l:ist  to  be  realized.  Rome  strained  every  nerve 
to  meet  the  impending  danger.  The  number  of 
legions  was  increased  from  tweuty-one  to  twenty- 
tlu'ee.  The  preparations  were  incomplete,  when 
the  news  came  that  Ilasdrvibal  was  crossing  the 
Alps  by  the  same  route  which  his  brother  had 
taken  eleven  years  before.  The  consuls  for  the 
\w\w  year  were  31.  Livius  Saliuator  and  G.  Clau- 
dius Nero.  Hannibal,  at  the  beginning  of  spring, 
after  reorganizing  his  force  in  Bruttiuni,  ad- 
vanced northward,  encountered  the  consid  Nero 
at  Grumentum,  whence,  after  a  bloody  but  inde- 
cisive battle,  he  continued  Ids  march  to  Canusiiira. 
Here  he  waited  for  news  from  his  brother.  The 
expected  despatch  was  intercepted  by  Xero,  who 
formed  the  bold  resolution  of  joining  his  col- 
league in  the  north,  and  with  their  united 
armies  crushing  Hasdrul)al  while  Hannibal  was 
waiting  for  the  expected  despatch.  Hasdrubal 
had  appointed  a  rendezvous  with  his  brother  in 
Umbria,  whence  with  their  united  arnues  they 
were  both  to  advance  on  Narnia  and  Rome. 
Xero,  selecting  from  his  army  7,000  of  the  best 
soldiers  and  1,000  cavalry,  "left  his  camp  so 
(quietly  that  Hannibal  knew  nothing  of  his  de- 
parture. Xear  Sena  he  found  his  colleague 
Livius,  and  in  the  night  entered  his  camp  that 
hi:,  arrival  might  not  be  known  to  the  Cartha- 
ginians. Hasdrubal,  when  he  heard  the  trumpet 
.'ioimd  twice  from  the  Roman  c:imi)  and  saw  the 
increased  numbers,  was  no  longer  ignorant  that 
both  consuls  were  in  front  of  him.  Thinking 
that  his  brother  had  been  defeated,  he  resolved 
to  retire  across  the  Jletaurus  and  wait  for  ac- 
curate information.  Missing  his  way,  wander- 
ing up  and  down  the  river  to  find  a  ford,  pur- 
sued and  attacked  by  the  Romans,  he  was 
compelled  to  accept  battle.  Although  in  an  un- 
favorable position,  a  ('eep  river  in  his  rear,  his 
troops  exhausted  by  marching  all  night,  still 
the  victory  long  hung  in  suspense.  Hasdrubal 
displayed  all  the  (lualitiesof  a  great  general,  and 
when  he  saw  that  all  was  lost,  he  plunged  into 
the  thickest  of  the  battle  and  was  slain.  The 
consul  returned  to  Apulia  with  the  same  rapidity 
with  which  he  had  come.  He  announced  to 
Hannibal  the  defeat  and  death  of  his  brother  by 
casting  Hasdrubal's  head  within  the  outposts  and 
by  sending  two  Carthugiuiuu  captives  to  give 
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him  an  iiccoiuitnf  tlio  di.sastroiis  battle.  '  I  fore- 
see the  ilodiii  of  Ciirlhajje,'  .said  llamiihal  sadly, 
when  lie  recDjiiiized  the  liloody  lieatl  of  his 
brother.  Thi.s  l)altle  decided  tli'e  war  in  Italy. 
Haiir'  al  witlidrew  his  garrisons  from  the  towns 
ill  .southern  It.ily,  retired  to  the  jieninsula  of 
iinilliiiin,  Avlicre  for  four  long  years,  in  that 
wild  and  inoiuitainons  country,  with  unabated 
couraL'e  and  astounding  tenacity,  the  dying  lion 
clung  to  the  land  that  had  been  so  long  the 
theatre  of  his  glory.  .  .  .  The  time  had  come  to 
carry  into  execution  that  e.\i)edition  to  Africa 
which  Seni])r()nius  had  attempted  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  war.  Publiiis  SMpio,  on  his  re- 
turn from  Spain,  olTered  himself  for  the  consul- 
ship and  was  unanimously  elected.  His  design 
was  to  carry  the  war  into  Africa  and  in  this  way 
compel  Carthage  to  recall  Hannibal.  .  .  .  The 
senate  linully  consented  that  he  should  cross  from 
his  province  of  Sicily  to  Africa,  but  they  voted 
no  adetiuate  means  for  such  an  expedition, 
Scipio  called  for  volunteers.  The  whole  of  the 
year  B.  C.  205  passed  away  before  he  completed 
his  preparations.  Meanwhile  the  Carthaginians 
made  one  last  effort  to  help  Hannibal.  Mago, 
Hannibal's  youngest  brother,  was  sent  to  Liguria 
with  14,000  men  to  rouse  the  Ligurians  and 
Gauls  to  renew  the  war  on  Home;  but  having 
met  a  Koinan  army  under  Q\iintilius  Varus,  and 
being  wounded  in  the  engagement  which  fol- 
lowed, his  movements  were  so  crippled  that 
nothing  of  importance  was  accomplished.  In 
the  spring  of  B.  ('.  204  Scipio  liad  completed  his 
lireparatious.  He  einbarked  his  army  from 
Lilyba'um,  and  after  three  days  landed  at  the 
Fair  Promontory  near  Utica.  After  laying  siege 
to  Utica  all  summer,  he  was  compelled  to  fall 
back  and  entrench  himself  on  the  promontory. 
Masinissft  had  joined  him  immediately  on  his  ar- 
rival. By  his  advice  Scipio  planned  a  night  at- 
tack on  ilasdrubal,  the  son  of  Gisgo,  and  Sy- 
pliax,  who  were  encamped  near  Utica.  This 
enterprise  was  completely  successful.  A  short 
time  afterwards  Ilasdrubal  and  Sypliax  were 
again  defeated.  Sypliax  lied  to  Nmiiidia,  when' 
he  was  followed  by  Ltelius  and  Slasinissa  and 
compelled  to  surrender.  These  successes  con- 
vinced the  Cartliaginians  tliat  with  the  existing 
forces  the  Homau  invasion  could  not  long  bo  re- 
sisted. Therefore  they  opened  negotiations  for 
peace  with  Scipio,  in  order  probably  to  gain  time 
to  recall  their  generals  from  Italy.  The  desire 
of  Scipio  to  bring  tlie  war  to  a  conclusion  in- 
duced him  to  agree  tipon  preliminaries  of  jjeace, 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  IJoman  .senate  and 
people.  .  .  .  Meanwhile  the  arrival  of  Hannibal 
al  lladnimetum  had  so  encouraged  the  Cartha- 
ginians that  the  armistice  had  been  broken  be- 
fore the  return  of  the  ambassadors  from  Uonie. 
All  hopes  of  peace  by  negotiation  vanished,  and 
Scipio  prepared  to  renew  tlic  war,  which,  since 
tlie  arrival  of  Hannibal,  had  assumed  a  more 
serious  cliaracter.  The  details  of  the  operations 
which  ended  in  the  battle  of  Zama  are  but  im- 
]>erfectly  known.  The  decisive  battle  was 
fought  on  the  river  Bagradas,  near  Zama,  on  the 
lOlh  of  October,  B.  C.  203.  Hannibal  managed 
the  battle  with  his  usual  skill.  His  veterans 
fought  like  the  men  who  had  so  often  coniiuered 
in  Italy,  but  his  army  was  annihilated.  The 
elephants  were  rendered  unavailing  by  Scipio's 
skillful  management.  Instead  of  the  three  lines 
of  battle,  with  the  usual  intervals,  Scipio  ar- 


ranged his  companies  behind  each  other  like  the 
rounds  of  a  ladder.  Through  these  openings  the 
elephants  could  pass  without  breaking  the  line. 
'I'liis  battle  terminated  the  long  struggle.  .  .  . 
Hannibal  himself  advised  peace." — H.F.  Leigh- 
t(m,  Jlist.  of  Rome,  eh.  2i!-24. — "Scipio  prepared 
as  though  he  would  besiege  the  city,  buthislieart 
al.so  inclined  to  peace.  .  .  .  The  terms  which  he 
olTered  were  severe  enough,  and  had  the  Cartha- 
ginians only  realised  wliat  they  involved,  they 
would  surely  have  asked  to  lie  allowed  to  meet 
their  fate  at  once.  They  were  to  retain  indeed 
their  own  laws  and  their  home  domain  in  Africa; 
but  they  were  to  give  uj)  all  the  deserters  and 
prisoners  of  war,  all  their  elephants,  and  all  their 
ships  of  the  line  but  ten.  They  were  not  to 
wage  war,  either  in  Africa  or  outside  of  it, 
without  the  sanction  of  the  Koman  Senate.  They 
were  to  recogni.se  Massini.ssa  r.s  the  king  of 
Numidia,  and,  with  it,  tlic  prescriptive  right 
which  he  would  enjoy  of  pltint.jring  and  annoy- 
ing tliem  at  his  pleasure,  while  they  looked  on 
with  their  hands  tied,  not  daring  to  make  repri- 
sals. Finally,  they  were  to  give  up  all  claim  to 
the  rich  islands  of  the  Mediterranean  and  to  the 
Spanish  kingdom,  the  creation  of  the  Barcides, 
of  which  tlie  fortune  of  war  had  already  robbed 
them;  and  thus  shorn  of  the  sources  of  their 
wealth,  they  were  to  pay  within  a  given  term  of 
seven  years  a  crushing  w'ar  contribution !  Hence- 
forward, in  fact,  they  would  exist  on  sufferance 
only,  and  that  the  sulferance  of  the  Romans.  .  ,  . 
The  conclusion  of  the  peace  was  celebrated  at 
Cartilage  by  a  cruel  sight,  the  most  cruel  which 
the  citizens  could  have  beheld,  except  the 
destruction  of  the  city  itself  —  the  destruction  of 
their  fleet.  Five  hundred  vessels,  the  pride  and 
glory  of  the  Pluenician  race,  the  symbol  and  the 
seal  of  the  commerce,  the  colonisation,  and  the 
comiuests  of  this  most  imperial  of  Pha?nician 
cities,  were  towed  out  of  the  harbour  and  were 
deliberately  burned  in  the  sight  of  the  citizens. " 
— R.  B.  Smith,  Home  and  Carthcujc:  the  Punic 
ICrO's,  eh.  17. 

Also  in:  II.  G.  Liddell,  IThf.  of  Rome,  eh. 
31-34.— See,  al.so,  Pf.Nic  Waii:  Tiiio  Second. 

B.  C.  2d  Century.— Greek  influences.     See 

HkLI.KNIC  OENIIS  AND  I.M-I.lF.Nl'i;. 

B.  C.  iQi.- War  with  Antiochus  the  Great 
of  Syria. — First  conquests  in  Asia  Minor  be- 
stowed on  the  king  of  Pergamum  and  the  Re- 
public of  Rhodes.  See  Sei.i;ucid,e:  B.  C.  224- 
187. 

B.  C.  189-139. — Wars  with  the  Lusitanians. 
Se('  PoltTl  (iAi,:  Eaiii.v  histoiiy  ;  and  Lusitania. 

B.  C.  184-149. — The  Spoils  of  Conquest  and 
the  Corruption  they  wrought. — "The  victories 
of  tlie  last  half-century  seemed  to  promise  ease  and 
wealth  to  Rome,  She  was  to  live  on  the  spoils 
and  revenue  from  the  coniiuered  countries.  Not 
only  did  they  pay  a  lixed  tax  to  licr  exchequer, 
but  the  rich  lands  of  Capua,  the  royal  domain 
lands  of  the  kings  of  Syracuse  and  of  Macedo- 
nia, became  public  property,  and  produced  a 
large  annual  rent.  It  was  found  possible  in  167 
to  relieve  citizens  from  tlie  property  tax  or  tribu- 
tum,  whieli  was  not  collected  again  until  the 
vear  after  the  death  of  lulius  Caesar.  But  the 
sudden  influx  of  wealth  had  the  usual  effect  of 
raising  the  standard  of  expense;  and  new  tastes 
and  desires  required  increased  means  for  their 
gratidcation.  All  manner  of  luxuries  were  find- 
ing  their  way  into  the  city  from  the  East.  Splea- 
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did  fuinit'-re,  costly  ornaments,  wanton  dances 
and  m\isic  for  their  banquets,  became  tlie  fasliion 
among  tlie  liomau  nobles ;  and  the  younger  men 
wont  to  lengths  of  debaucliery  and  extravagance 
hitherto  unlcnown.  The  result  to  many  was 
financial  embarrassment,  from  which  relief  was 
sought  in  malversation  and  e.\tortion.  The  old 
standard  of  lionour  in  regard  to  public  money  was 
'  distinctly  lowered,  and  cases  of  misconduct  and 
oppression  were  becoming  more  common  and  less 
reprobated.  .  .  .  The  fashionable  taste  for  Greek 
works  of  art,  in  the  adornment  of  private  houses, 
was  another  incentive  to  plunder,  and  in  149  it 
was  for  the  first  time  foimd  necessary  to  establish 
a  permanent  court  or  '  quaestio '  for  cases  of 
malversation  in  the  provinces.  Attempts  were 
Indeed  made  to  restrain  the  extravagance  which 
was  at  the  root  of  the  evil.  In  184  Cato,  as 
censor,  had  imposed  a  tax  on  the  sale  of  slaves 
under  twenty  above  a  certain  price,  and  on  per- 
sonal ornaments  above  a  certain  value;  and 
though  the  'lex  Oppia,'  limiting  the  amount  of 
women's  jewelry,  had  been  repealed  in  spite  of 
him  in  195,  other  sumptuary  laws  were  passed. 
A  'lex  Orchia'  iu  183  limited  tlie  number  of 
guests,  a  'lex  Fannia'  in  101  the  amount  to  be 
spent  on  banq\iets;  while  a  'lex  Didia'  in  143 
extended  the  operation  of  the  law  to  all  Italy. 
And  tliough  such  laws,  even  if  enforced,  could 
not  really  remedy  the  evil,  they  perhaps  had  a 
certain  effect  in  producing  a  sentiment;  for  long 
afterwards  we  find  overcrowded  dinners  regarded 
as  indecorous  and  vulgar.  Another  cause,  be- 
lieved by  some  to  be  unfavourably  affecting 
Roman  character,  was  the  growing  influence  of 
Greek  cult\ire  and  Greek  teachers.  For  many 
years  the  education  of  the  young,  once  regarded 
as  the  special  business  of  the  parents,  had  been 
passing  into  the  hands  of  Greek  slaves  or  freed- 
mcn.  .  .  .  On  the  superiority  of  Greek  culture 
there  was  a  division  of  opinion.  The  Scipios 
and  their  party  patronised  Greek  philosophy  and 
literature.  .  .  .  This  tendency,  which  went  far 
beyond  a  mere  question  of  literary  taste,  was  op- 
posed by  a  party  of  wliieh  JI.  Porcius  Cato  was 
tlio  most  striking  member.  ...  In  Cato's  view 
the  reform  needed  was  n.  return  to  the  old  ways, 
before  Rome  was  infected  by  Greece." — E.  8. 
Shuckburgh,  Hist,  of  Home  to  tlie  Battle  of 
Actium,  ch.  33. 

B.  C.  159-133.— Decline  of  the  Republic- 
Social  and  economic  causes. — The  growing 
system  of  Slavery  and  its  effects. — Monopoly 
of  land  by  capitalists. — Extinction  of  small 
cultivators. — Rapid  decrease  of  citizens. — "  lu 
the  Rome  of  this  epocli  the  two  evils  of  a  degen- 
erate oligarchy  and  a  democracy  not  yet  devel- 
oped but  already  cankered  in  the  bud  were  inter- 
woven in  a  manner  pregnant  with  fatal  results. 
According  to  their  party  names,  which  were  first 
heard  during  this  periocl,  the  '  Optimatcs  '  wished 
to  give  effect  to  the  will  of  the  best,  the  '  Popu- 
lares'  to  that  of  the  community;  but  in  fact 
there  was  in  the  Rome  of  that  day  neither  a  true 
aristocracy  nor  a  truly  self-determining  com- 
munity. Both  parties  contended  alike  for 
shadows.  .  .  .  Both  were  etjually  affected  by 
political  corruption,  and  both  were  in  fact 
equally  worthless.  .  .  .  The  commonwealth  was 
politically  and  morally  more  and  more  unhinged, 
and  was  verging  towards  its  total  dissolution. 
The  crisis  with  which  the  Roman  revolution  was 
opened  arose  not  out  of  this  paltry  political  con- 


flict, but  out  of  the  economic  and  social  relations 
whicli  the  Roman  government  allowed,  like 
every  tiling  else,  simply  to  take  their  course  " ; 
and  wliich  had  brought  about  "  the  depreciation 
of  the  Italian  farms;  the  supplanting  of  the 
petty  husbandry,  first  in  a  part  of  the  provinces 
and  then  in  Italy,  by  the  farming  of  large  es- 
tates; the  prevailing  tendency  to  devote  the 
latter  in  Italy  to  the  rearing  of  cattle  and  the 
culture  of  t'li;  >iI.vo  and  vine;  finally,  the  replac- 
ing of  the  free  labourers  in  tlie  provinces  as  in 
Italy  by  slaves.  .  .  .  Before  we  attempt  to  de- 
scribe the  course  of  this  second  great  conflict 
between  labour  and  capital,  it  is  necessary  to 
give  here  some  indication  of  the  nature  and  ex- 
tent of  the  system  of  slavery.  Wo  have  not 
now  to  do  with  the  old,  in  some  measure  inno- 
cent, rural  slavery,  under  which  the  furmer 
cither  tilled  the  field  along  with  his  slave,  or,  if 
he  jiossessed  more  land  than  he  could  manage, 
placed  the  slave  .  .  .  over  a  detached  farm. 
.  .  .  What  we  now  refer  to  is  the  system  of 
slavery  on  a  great  scale,  whicli  in  the  Roman 
state,  as  formerly  in  the  Carthaginian,  grew  out 
of  the  ascendancy  of  capital.  While  the  cap- 
tives taken  iu  war  and  the  hereditary  transmis- 
sion of  slavery  sufliced  to  keep  up  the  stock  of 
slaves  during  the  earlier  period,  this  system  of 
slavery  was,  just  like  that  of  America,  based  on 
tlie  methodically  prosecuted  hunting  of  man. 
.  .  .  No  country  where  this  species  of  game 
could  be  hunted  remained  exempt  from  visita- 
tion ;  even  in  Italy  it  was  a  thing  by  no  means 
unheard  of,  that  the  nnor  free  man  was  placed 
by  his  employer  a  .;  the  slaves.  But  the 
Negroland  of  that  j.i;riod  was  western  Asia, 
where  the  Cretan  and  Cilician  corsairs,  the  real 
professional  slave-hunters  and  slave-dealers, 
robbed  the  coasts  of  Syria  and  the  Greek  islands ; 
and  where,  emulating  their  feats,  the  Roman 
revenue-farmers  instituted  human  hunts  in  tlio 
client  states  and  incorporated  tliose  whom  they 
captured  among  their  slaves.  ...  At  the  great 
slave  market  in  Delos,  where  the  slave-dealers 
of  Asia  Minor  disposed  of  their  wares  to  Italian 
speculators,  on  one  day  as  many  as  10,000  slaves 
are  said  to  liave  been  disembarked  in  the  morning 
and  to  have  been  all  sold  before  evening.  .  .  . 
In  whatever  direction  speculation  applied  itself, 
its  instrument  was  invariably  man  reduced  in  the 
eye  of  the  law  to  a  brute.  Trades  were  iu  great 
part  carried  on  by  slaves,  so  that  the  proceeds 
belonged  to  the  master.  The  levying  of  the 
public  revenues  in  the  lower  departments  was 
regularly  conducted  by  the  slaves  of  the  associa- 
tions that  leased  them.  Servile  liauds  performed 
the  operatious  of  mining,  making  pitch,  and 
others  of  a  similar  kind ;  it  beciMiio  early  the  cus- 
tom to  send  herds  of  slaves  to  the  Spanish  mines. 
.  .  .  The  tending  of  cattle  wa.s  universally  per- 
formed by  slaves.  .  .  .  But  far  worse  in  every 
respect  was  the  plantation  system  proper — the 
cultivation  of  the  fields  by  a  band  of  slaves  not 
unfrecjuently  branded  with  iron,  who  witli 
shackles  on  their  legs  performed  the  labours  of 
the  field  imder  overseers  during  tlie  day,  and 
were  locked  up  together  by  night  in  the  common, 
frequently  subterranean,  labourers'  prison.  This 
plantation  system  had  migrated  from  tlie  East  to 
Cartilage,  .  .  .  and  seems  to  have  been  brought 
by  the  Carthaginians  to  Sicily.  .  .  .  The  abyss 
of  misery  and  woe  whicli  opens  before  our  eyes 
in  this  most  miserable  of  all  proletariates,  wq 
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lucre  iippenre  ii  regular  luiiiiig  on,  lor  lue 
600  [B.  C.  154]   stood  at  324,000,    that 
fB.  C.  147]  at  322,000,  that  in  623  [B.  C. 
819,000  burgesses  fit  for  service  —  an  al; 


leave  to  bo  fathomed  bv  those  who  venture  to 
gaze  into  such  depths;  it  is  very  possible  that, 
compared  with  the  sufferings  of  tlie  Roman 
slaves,  the  sum  of  all  Negro  suffering  is  but  a 
drop.  Here  we  are  not  so  much  concerned  witli 
the  distress  of  the  slaves  themselves  as  with  tlie 

()eril8  which  it  brought  tipon  the  Roman  state 
see  Slavic  W.\u«  in  Sicily  and  Italy].  .  .  . 
The  capitalists  continued  to  buy  out  the  small 
landholders,  or  indeed,  if  they  remained  obsti- 
nate, to  seize  their  fields  without  title  of  pur- 
chase. .  .  .  Tlio  landlords  contiiuied  mainly  to 
employ  slaves  instead  of  free  labourers,  because 
the  former  could  not  like  the  latter  bo  called 
away  to  military  service ;  and  thus  reduced  the 
free  proletariate  to  the  same  level  of  misery  vf ith 
the  slaves.  They  continued  to  supersede  Italian 
grain  in  the  market  of  the  capital,  and  to  lessen 
Its  value  over  the  whole  peninsula,  by  selling 
Sicilian  slave-corn  at  a  mere  nominal  price.  .  .  . 
After  595  [B.  C.  159],  .  .  .  wlien  the  census 
yielded  328,000  citizens  capable  of  bearing  arms, 

there  appears  a  regular  falling  off,  for  the  list  in 
,.._.,  .         „,.  „..      .        .^  gQ.j, 
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result  for  a  period  of  profound  peace  at  home 
and  abroad.  If  matters  were  to  go  on  at  this 
rate,  the  burgess-body  would  resolve  itself  into 
planters  and  slaves;  and  the  Roman  state  might 
at  length,  as  was  tho  case  with  the  Parthians, 
purchase  its  soldiers  in  the  slave-market.  Such 
was  the  external  and  internal  condition  of  Rome, 
when  the  state  entered  on  the  7tli  century  of  its 
existence.  Wherever  tho  eye  turned,  it  encoun- 
tered abuses  and  decay ;  the  question  could  not 
but  force  itself  on  every  sagacious  and  well  dis- 
posed man,  whether  this  stat«  of  things  were  not 
capable  of  remedy  or  amendment." — T.  Momm- 
Bcu,  Hist,  of  Borne,  bk.  4,  ch.  3  (p.  3). 

Also  in  :  T.  Arnold,  IiUt.  of  the  lioman  Com- 
momrealth,  ch.  2. — Q.  Long,  Decline  of  the  Ro- 
man Eepublic,  v.  1,  eh.  10-12. — W.  R.  Brownlow, 
Slorcry  and  Scrfdo}nin  Europe,  led.  1-2. 

B.  "C.  151-146.  — The  Third  Punic  War: 
Destruction  of  Carthage. — "Carthage,  bound 
hand  and  foot  by  tho  treaty  of  201  B.  C,  was 
placed  under  the  jealous  watch  of  the  loyal 
prince  of  Numidia,  who  himself  willingly  ac- 
kno"ledged  tho  suzerainty  of  Rome.  But  it 
was  iinpos.sible  for  this  arrangement  to  bo  per- 
manent. Every  symiJtom  of  reviving  prosperity 
at  Carthage  was  regarded  at  Rome  with  feverish 
aiixi<!ty,  and  neither  the  expulsion  of  Hannibal 
In  195  B.  C.  nor  his  death  in  183  B.  C.  did  much 
to  check  the  growing  conviction  that  Rome 
would  never  be  secure  while  her  rival  existed. 
It  was  therefore  with  grim  satisfaction  that 
many  in  the  Roman  senate  watched  the  increas- 
ing irritation  of  the  Carthaginians  under  the 
harassing  raids  and  encroachments  of  their 
favoured  neighbour,  Masinissa,  and  waited  for 
the  moment  when  Carthage  should,  by  some 
breach  of  the  conditions  imposed  upon  her,  sup- 
ply Rome  with  a  pretext  for  interference.  At 
last  in  151  B.  C.  came  the  news  that  Carthage,  in 
defiance  of  treaty  obligations,  was  actually  at 
war  with  Masinissa.  The  anti-Carthaginian 
party  in  the  senate,  headed  by  M.  Porcius  Cato, 
eagerly  seized  the  opportunity ;  in  spite  of  tho 
protests  of  Bcipio  Nasica  and  others,  war  was 
declared,  and  nothing  short  of  the  destruction  of 
their  city  Itself  was  demanded  from  the  despair- 


ing Carthaginians.  This  demand,  as  the  senate, 
no  doubt,  foresaw,  was  refused,  and  in  149  B.  C. 
tho  siege  of  Cartilage  began.  During  the  next 
two  years  little  progress  was  made,  but  in  147 
P.  Cornelius  Bcipio  .<Emilianus,  son  of  L.  ^mi- 
lius  Paulus,  contjueror  of  Macedonia,  and  grand- 
son by  adoption  of  the  conqueror  of  Hannibal, 
was,  at  the  ago  of  37,  and  though  only  a  candi- 
date for  the  (cdileship,  elected  consul  and  given 
the  command  in  Africa.  In  tlie  next  year  (146 
B.  C.)  Carthage  was  taken  and  razed  to  tho 
ground.  Its  territorj'  became  the  Roman  prov- 
ince of  Africa,  while  Numidia,  now  ruled  by  the 
three  sons  of  Masinissa,  remained  as  an  allied 
state  under  Roman  suzerainty,  and  served  to 
protect  the  new  province  against  the  raids  of  the 
desert  tribes.  Within  little  more  than  a  century 
from  the  commencement  of  tho  first  Punic  war, 
the  whole  of  the  former  dominions  of  Carthago 
had  been  brought  under  the  direct  rule  of  Roman 
magistrates,  and  were  regularly  organised  as 
Roman  provinces." — H.  P.  P(\lham,  Outlines  of 
lioman  Iliat.,  bk.  3,  ch.  1. — See,  also,  Cartuagk: 
B.  C.  140. 

B.  C.  146.— Supremacy  of  the  Senate. — 
"At  tho  close  of  a  century  first  of  deadly 
struggle  and  then  of  rapid  and  dazzling  suc- 
cess, Rome  found  herself  the  supreme  power 
in  the  civilised  world.  .  .  .  We  have  now  to 
consider  how  this  period  of  conflict  and  conquest 
had  affected  the  victorious  state.  Outwardly 
the  constitution  underwent  but  little  change.  It 
continued  to  be  in  form  a  moderate  democracy. 
The  sovereignty  of  the  people  finally  established 
by  the  Hortensian  law  remained  untouched  in 
theory.  It  was  by  tho  people  in  assembly  that 
the  magistrates  of  tho  year  were  elected,  and  ■ 
that  laws  W2re  passed;  only  by  "order  of  tho 
people '  could  capital  punishment  be  Inflicted 
upon  a  Roman  citizen.  For  election  to  a  magis- 
tracy, or  for  a  seat  in  the  senate,  patrician  and 
plebeian  were  equally  eligible.  But  between 
the  theory  and  the  practice  of  tho  constitution 
there  was  a  wide  difference.  Throughout  this 
period  the  actually  sovereign  authority  in  Rome 
was  that  of  the  senate,  and  behind  the  senate 
stood  an  order  of  nobles  (nobilos),  who  claimed 
and  enjoyed  privileges  as  wide  as  those  wliich 
immemorial  custom  had  formerly  conceded  to 
the  patriciate.  Tlie  ascendency  of  the  senate, 
which  thus  arrested  tlio  march  of  democracy  in 
Rome,  was  not,  to  any  appreciable  extent,  tho 
result  of  legislation.  It  was  tlio  direct  outcome 
of  tlio  practical  necessities  of  tlio  time,  and  when 
these  no  longer  existed,  it  was  at  once  and  suc- 
cessfully challenged  in  tho  name  and  on  tlic  be- 
Imlf  of  the  constitutional  rights  of  the  people. 
Nevertheless,  from  the  commencement  of  tho 
Punic  wars  down  to  tlio  moment  when  with  tho 
destruction  of  Carthage  in  146  B.  C.  Rome's  only 
rival  disappeared,  tliis  ascendency  was  complete 
and  almost  unquestioned.  It  was  within  tho 
walls  of  tho  scnate-iiouse,  and  by  decrees  of  the 
senate,  that  the  foreign  and  tlie  domestic  policy  of 
tlie  state  were  a'.ike  determined.  .  .  .  Tliough 
the  ascendency  of  the  conate  was  mainly  due  to  the 
fact  that  without  it  tlie  government  of  the  state 
could  scarcely  have  been  carried  on,  it  was 
strengthened  and  confirmed  by  the  close  and  in- 
timate connection  which  existed  between  tho 
senate  and  the  nobility.  This  '  nobility '  was  in 
its  nature  and  origin  widely  different  from  the 
old  patriciate.    Though  every  patrician  was  of 
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course  'noble,'  the  majority  of  the  families  which 
in  this  period  styled  themselves  noble  were  not 
patrician  but  plebeian,  and  the  typical  nobles  of 
the  time  of  the  elder  Cato,  of  the  Gracchi,  or  of 
Cicero,  the  Jletelli,  Livii,  or  Licinii  were  plebe- 
ians. The  title  nobili.s  was  apparently  conceded 
by  custom  to  those  plebeian  families  one  or  more 
of  whose  members  had,  after  the  opening  of  the 
magistracies,  been  elected  to  a  curule  office,  and 
which  in  conseciucnce  were  entitled  to  place  in 
their  halls,  and  to  display  at  their  funeral  proces- 
sions the  '  imagines '  of  these  distinguished  an- 
cestors. The  man  who,  by  his  election  to  a  curule 
office  thus  ennobled  his  descendants,  was  said  to 
be  the  'founder  of  his  family,'  though  himself 
only  a  new  man.  .  .  .  Office  brouglit  wealth  and 
prestige,  and  both  wealth  and  prestige  were 
freely  employed  to  exclude  'new  men'  and  to 
secure  for  the  '  noble  families '  a  monopoly  of 
office.  The  ennobled  plebeians  not  only  united 
with  the  patricians  to  form  a  distinct  order,  but 
outdid  them  in  pride  and  arrogance.  .  .  .  The 
establishment  of  senatorial  ascendency  was  not 
the  only  result  of  this  period  of  growth  and  ex- 
pansion. During  the  same  time  the  foundations 
wore  laid  of  the  provincial  system,  and  with  this 
of  the  new  and  dangerous  powers  of  the  procon- 
suls."— H.  F.  Pelham,  Outlines  of  liomaii  Hist., 
bk.  3,  ch.  3.— "The  great  struggle  against  Han- 
nibal left  the  Senate  the  all  but  undisputed  gov- 
ernment of  Rome.  Originally  a  mere  consulting 
board,  assessors  of  the  king  or  consul,  the  Sen- 
ate had  become  the  supreme  executive  body. 
That  the  government  solely  by  the  comitia  and 
the  magistrates  sliould  by  experience  be  found 
wanting  was  as  inevitable  at  Rome  as  at  Athens. 
Rome  was  more  fortunate  than  Athens  in  that 
she  could  develop  a  new  organism  to  meet  the 
need.  The  growth  of  the  power  of  the  Senate 
was  all  the  more  natural  and  legitimate  the  less 
it  possessed  strict  legal  standing-ground.  But 
the  fatal  dualism  thus  introduced  into  the  consti- 
tution—  the  Assembly  governing  de  jure,  and 
the  Senate  governing  de  facto  —  made  all  gov- 
ernment after  a  time  impossible.  The  position 
of  the  Senate  being,  strictly  speaking,  an  uncon- 
stitutional one,  it  was  open  to  any  demagogue 
to  bring  matters  of  foreign  policy  or  administra- 
tion before  an  Assembly  which  was  without  con- 
tinuity, without  special  knowledge,  and  in  whicli 
there  was  no  debate.  Now,  if  the  Senate  gov- 
erned badly,  the  Assembly  '  could  not  govern  at 
all ; '  and  there  could  be,  in  the  long  run,  but  one 
end  to  the  constant  struggle  between  the  two 
sources  of  authority." — w.  T.  Arnold,  T/is  Jio- 
VMii  System  of  Provincial  Administration,  ch.  8. 
—  See,  also,  Sen.^te,  Roman. 

B.  C.  133-121. — The  attempted  reforms  of 
the  Gracchi. —  "The  first  systematic  attack  upon 
the  senatorial  government  is  connected  with  the 
names  of  Tiberius  and  Qaius  Gracchus,  and  its 
immediate  occasion  was  an  attempt  to  deal  with 
no  less  a  danger  than  the  threatened  disappear- 
ance of  the  class  to  which  of  all  otliers  Rome  had 
owed  most  in  the  past.  For,  while  Rome  had 
been  extending  her  sway  westward  and  eastward, 
and  while  her  nobles  and  merchants  were  amass- 
ing colossal  fortunes  abroad,  the  small  landholders 
throughout  the  greater  part  of  Italy  were  sink- 
ing deeper  into  ruin  under  tlie  pressure  of  accu- 
mulated difficulties.  The  Hanniballc  war  had 
laid  waste  their  fields  and  thinned  their  numbers, 
nor  when  peace  returned  to  Italy  did  it  bring 


with  it  any  revival  of  prosperity.  The  heavy 
burden  of  military  service  still  pressed  ruinously 
upon  them,  and  in  addition  they  were  called 
upon  to  compete  with  the  foreign  corn  imported 
from  beyond  the  sea,  and  with  the  foreign  slave- 
labour  purchased  by  the  capital  of  the  wealthier 
men.  .  .  .  The  small  holders  went  olt  to  follow 
the  eagles  or  swell  the  proletariate  of  tho  cities, 
and  tlieir  holdings  were  left  to  run  waste  or 
merged  in  the  vineyards,  oliveyards,  and  above 
all  in  the  great  cattle-farms  of  the  rich,  while 
their  own  place  was  taken  by  slaves.  The  evil 
was  not  equally  serious  in  all  parts  of  Italy.  It 
was  least  felt  in  the  central  higlil<>nds,  in  Cam- 
pania, and  in  the  newly  settled  '.rtilc  valley  of 
the  Po.  It  was  worst  in  Etruria  and  in  southern 
Italy;  Imt  everywhere  it  was  serious  enough  to 
demand  the  earnest  attention  of  Roman  states- 
men. Of  its  existence  the  government  had  re- 
ceived plenty  of  warning  in  the  declining  num- 
bers of  ablebodied  males  returned  at  the  census, 
in  the  increasing  difilculties  of  recruiting  for  the 
legions,  in  servile  out-breaks  in  Etruria  and 
Apulia." — H.  F.  Pelham,  Outlines  of  Roman 
Hist. ,  bk.  i,ch.  1.  — The  earlier  agrarian  laws  which 
the  Roman  plebeians  had  wrung  from  the  patri- 
cians (the  Licinian  Law  and  smiilar  ones  —  see 
abovo:  R.  C.  376-3t»7;  also  AGK.viirAN  Laws)  had 
not  availed  to  prevent  the  absorption,'  by  one 
means  and  another,  of  the  public  domain  —  the 
"  ager  publicus,"  tlie  conquered  land  which  the 
state  had  neither  sold  nor  given  away  —  into  the 
possession  of  great  families  and  capitalists,  who 
held  it  in  vast  blocks,  to  be  cultivated  by  slaves. 
Time  had  almost  sanctioned  this  condition  of 
things,  when  Tiberius  Sempronius  Gracchus,  elder 
of  the  two  famous  brothers  called  "The  Grac- 
chi," undertook  in  133  B.  C.  a  reformation  of  it. 
As  one  of  the  tribunes  of  the  people  that  year, 
he  brought  forward  a  law  which  was  intended 
to  enforce  the  provisions  of  the  L,."nian  Law  of 
367  B.  C,  by  taking  away  from  the  holders  of 
public  land  what  they  held  in  excess  of  500 
jugera'  (about  320  acres)  each.  Tliree  commis- 
sioners, called  Triumviri,  were  to  be  appointed 
to  superintend  the  execution  of  the  law  and  to 
redistribute  the  land  recovered,  among  needy 
citizens.  Naturally  the  proposal  of  this  act 
aroused  a  fierce  opposition  in  the  wealthy  class 
whose  ill-gotten  estates  were  threatened  by  it. 
One  of  the  fellow-tribunes  of  Tiberius  was  gained 
over  by  the  opposition  and  used  the  power  of  his 
>  to  prevent  the  taking  of  a  vote  upon  the 
I  Then  Gracchus,  to  overcome  the  obstacle, 

h.  :  recourse  to  an  unconstitutional  measure. 
The  obstinate  tribune  was  deposed  from  his  office 
by  a  vote  of  the  people,  and  the  law  was  then 
enacted.  For  the  carrying  out  of  his  measure, 
and  for  his  own  protection,  no  less,  Tiberius 
sought  a  re-election  to  the  tribunate,  which  was 
contrary  to  usage,  if  not  against  positive  law. 
His  enemies  raised  a  tumult  against  him  on  the 
day  of  election  and  he  was  slain,  with  three  hun- 
dred of  his  party,  and  their  corpses  were  flung 
into  the  Tiber.  Nine  years  later,  his  younger 
brother,  Caius  Gracchus,  obtained  election  to  the 
tribune's  office  and  took  up  the  work  of  demo- 
cratic political  reform  which  Tiberius  had  sacri- 
ficed his  life  in  attempting.  His  measures  were 
radical,  attacking  the  powers  and  privileges  of 
the  ruling  orders.  But  mixed  with  them  were 
■schemes  of  deraagoguery  which  did  infinite  mis- 
chief to  the  Roman  people  and  state.   He  carried 
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the  first  fnitnpntnrinn  law  (lex  frumfintaria)  as  it 
was  railed,  by  wliloli  corn  was  bouKlit  with  pub- 
lic nioiit'V,  and  stored,  for  sale  to  ijoraan  citizens 
at  a  nominal  price.  After  three  years  of  power, 
through  the  favor  of  the  people,  ho,  too,  in  121 
B.  (,".  was  deserted  by  them  and  the,  party  of  the 
patricians  was  jicrmittcd  to  put  hitn  to  death, 
with  a  great  number  of  his  supporters.—  G. 
Long,  JJeeline  of  the  Itoiiian  Republic,  v.  1,  eh. 
10-13,  18-19.— "Caius,  it  is  said,  was  the  first 
Roman  statesman  who  appointed  a  regular  dis- 
tribution of  corn  among  the  poorer  citizens,  re- 
([uiring  the  state  to  buy  up  largo  consignments 
of  grain  from  the  provinces,  and  to  sell  it  agiiin 
at  a  fixed  rate  below  the  natural  price.  The 
nobles  themselves  seciu  to  have  acquiesced  with- 
out alarm  in  this  measure,  by  which  they  hoped 
to  secure  the  city  from  seditio\is  movements  in 
time  of  scarcity ;  l)Ut  they  failed  to  foresee  the 
discouragement  it  wonhl  give  to  industry,  the 
crowds  of  idle  and  dissipated  citizens  it  would 
entice  into  tlie  forum,  the  appetite  it  would  cre- 
ate for  shows,  entertainments  and  largesses,  and 
the  power  it  would,  thus  throw  into  the  hands 
of  unprincipled  demagogues.  Caius  next  estab- 
lished customs  duties  upon  various  articles  of 
lu.xury  imported  into  the  city  for  the  use  of  the 
ricli ;  "he  decreed  the  gratuitous  supply  of  cloth- 
ing to  the  soldiers,  who  had  hitherto  been  re- 
quired to  provide  themselves  out  of  their  pay; 
he  foimded  colonies  for  the  immediate  gratifica- 
tion of  the  i)oorer  citizens,  wlio  were  waiting  in 
vain  for  the  promised  distribution  of  lauds;  he 
caused  tlie  construction  of  public  granaries, 
bridges  and  roads,  to  furnisli  objects  of  useful 
labour  to  those  who  were  not  unwilling  to  work. 
Caius  himself,  it  is  said,  directed  the  course  and 
superintended  tlie  making  of  the  roads,  some  of 
wliich  we  may  still  trace  traversing  Italy  in 
straight  lines  from  point  to  point,  filling  up  de- 
pressions and  Iiollowing  e.vcrescences  in  the  face 
of  the  country,  and  built  upon  liugo  substruc- 
tions of  solid  masonry.  Those  who  most  fearod 
and  hated  him  confessed  their  amaacment  at  the 
magnificence  of  his  projects  and  the  energy  of 
his  proceedings;  the  people,  in  wlioso  interests 
he  toiled,  were  tilled  with  admiration  and  delight, 
when  they  saw  him  attended  from  morning  to 
night  by  crowds  of  contractors,  artificers,  ambas- 
sadors, magistrates,  soldiers,  and  men  of  learning, 
to  all  of  whom  he  was  easy  of  access,  adapting 
his  behaviour  to  the  condition  of  eacli  in  turn ; 
thus  proving,  as  tliey  declared,  the  falsehood  of 
those  who  presumed  to  call  him  violent  and  tyran 
nical.  .  .  .  By  these  innovations  Caius  laid  a  wide 
basis  of  popularity.  Thereupon  he  commenced 
his  meditated  attack  upon  the  privileged  classes. 
We  possess  at  least  one  obscure  intimation  of  a 
cliange  he  clTected  or  proposed  in  tlic  manner  of 
voting  by  centuries,  wliich  struck  at  the  influeuce 
of  the  wealthier  classes.  lie  confirmed  and  ex- 
tended the  Porcian  law,  for  the  protection  of  cit- 
izens against  the  aggression  of  the  magistrates 
without  a  formal  appeal  to  the  people.  Even 
the  powers  of  tlie  dictatoi-ship,  to  wliich  the  sen- 
ate had  been  wont  to  resort  for  the  coercion  of 
its  refractory  opponents,  were  crippled  by  these 
provisions;  anil  we  shall  see  that  no  recourse 
was  again  had  to  this  extraordinary  and  odious 
appointment  till  the  oligarchy  had  gained  for 
a  time  a  complete  victory  over  tlieir  adversaries. 
Another  change,  even  more  important,  was  tliat 
by   which  the   kniglita  were   admitted    to    the 


greater  share,  if  not,  as  some  suppose,  to  the 
wliolc,  of  the  judicial  appointments.  ...  As 
long  as  the  senators  were  the  judges,  the  pro- 
vincial governors,  who  were  themselves  senators, 
were  secure  from  the  consequence  of  impeach- 
ment. If  the  knights  were  to  fill  the  same  office, 
it  might  be  expected  that  tlie  publicani,  the 
farmers  of  the  revenues  abroad,  would  be  not 
less  assured  of  inr  anity,  whatever  were  the 
enormity  of  their  exactions.  ...  It  was  vain, 
indeed,  to  expect  greater  purity  from  the  second 
order  of  citizens  tlian  from  the  first.  If  the  sen- 
ators openly  denied  justice  to  complainants,  the 
knights  almost  as  openly  sold  it.  Tliis  was  in 
itself  a  grievous  degradation  of  the  tone  of  pub- 
lic morality;  but  this  was  not  all  the  evil  of  the 
tribune's  reform.  It  arrayed  the  two  privileged 
classes  of  citizens  in  direct  liostility  to  one 
anotlicr.  'Cains  made  the  republic  double- 
headed,'  was  the  profound  remark  of  antiquity. 
He  sowed  the  seeds  of  a  war  of  an  hundred 
years.  Tiberius  liad  attempted  to  raise  up  a 
class  of  small  proprietors,  who,  by  the  simplicity 
of  tlieir  manners  and  moderation  of  their  tastes, 
miglit  form,  as  he  hoped,  a  strong  conservative 
barrier  between  the  tyranny  of  the  nobles  and 
the  envy  of  the  people ;  but  Caius,  on  the  failure 
of  this  attempt,  was  content  to  elevn;"  a  class  to 
power,  who  should  touch  tipon  both  extremes  of 
the  social  scale, —  the  rich  by  their  wealth,  and 
the  poor  by  their  origin.  Unfortunately  this 
was  to  create  not  a  new  class,  but  a  new  party. 
.  .  .  One  direct  advantage,  at  all  events,  Caius 
expected  to  derive,  besides  the  humiliation  of 
his  brother's  murderers,  from  this  elevation  of 
tlie  knights:  he  hoped  to  secure  their  grateful 
cooperation  towards  the  important  object  ho 
next  liad  In  view :  tliis  was  no  less  than  the  full 
admission  of  tlie  Latins  and  Italians  to  the  right 
of  sulfrage. "— C.  Merivale,  The  Fall  of  the  Ro- 
man Republic,  ch.  1. 

Also  in:  Plutarch,  Tiberius  Oracchus;  Caius 
Gracchus. — T.  Mommsen,  Hist,  of  Rome,  hk.  4, 
ch.  3-3  (».  3). — S.  Eliot,  Liberty  of  Rome:  Rome, 
bk.  3,  ch.  1. — See,  also,  AoEn  Puni.icus. 

B.  C.  125-121.— Conquest  of  the  Salves  and 
AUobroges  in  Gaul. — Treaty  of  friendship 
with  the  i^dui.  See  Salves;  Allobroges; 
and  /Edui. 

B.  C.  118-90. — Increasing  corruption  of  gov- 
ernment.—  The  Jugurthine  War. —  Invasion 
and  defeat  of  the  Cimbri  and  Teutones. — The 
power  of  Marius, — "After  the  death  of  Caius 
Gracchus,  the  nobles  did  what  they  pleased  in 
Rome.  Tliey  paid  no  more  attention  to  the 
Agrarian  Law,  and  the  state  of  Italy  grew  worse 
and  worse.  .  .  .  The  nobles  cared  nothing  for 
Koine's  honour,  but  only  for  their  own  pockets. 
They  governed  badly,  and  took  bribes  from  for- 
eign kings,  who  were  allowed  to  do  what  they 
liked  if  they  could  pay  enough.  This  was 
especially  seen  in  a  w.:.  tLat  took  place  in  Africa. 
After  Carthage  had  been  destroyed,  the  greatest 
state  in  Africa  was  Nuinidia.  Tlie  king  of 
Nnmidia  was  a  friend  of  the  Roman  people,  and 
had  fought  with  tliem  agaiiisr,  Carthage.  So 
Rome  had  a  good  deal  to  do  with  Numidia,  and 
the  Numidians  often  helped  Rome  in  her  wars. 
In  118  a  king  of  Numidia  died,  and  left  the  king- 
dom to  his  two  sous  and  an  adopted  son  named 
Jngurtha.  Jugurtha  determined  to  have  the 
kingdom  all  to  himself,  so  he  murdered  one  of 
the  sons  and  made   war  upon  the  other,  who 
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applied  to  Rome  for  liclp  [sco  Numidia:  B.  C.  118 
-104].  The  Senate  wiis  bribed  by  Jugurtlm,  and 
did  all  it  could  to  please  him ;  at  last,  liowever, 
Jugurtha  besieged  his  brother  in  Cirta,  aud  when 
he  tooli  the  city  put  him  aud  all  his  army  to 
death  (113).  After  this  the  R(miuns  thought 
they  must  interfere,  but  the  Senate  for  more 
money  wire  willing  to  let  Jugurtha  off  very 
easily,  lie  eanie  to  Rome  to  e.\euso  himself  be- 
fore the  peojile,  and  whilst  he  was  there  he  had 
a  N\Hiudian  prince,  of  whom  he  was  afraid,  mur- 
dere<l  in  Rome  itself.  But  his  bribes  were 
stronger  than  the  laws.  .  .  .  The  Romans  de- 
clared war  against  Jugurtha,  but  he  bribed  the 
generals,  and  for  three  years  very  little  was  done 
against  him.  At  last,  in  108,  a  good  general, 
■who  would  not  talie  bribes,  Quintus  Uletellus, 
went  against  him  and  defeated  him.  i\Ietellus 
■would  have  (inislied  the  war,  but  in  106  the  com- 
mand was  taken  from  him  by  C'aius  Marius  the 
consul.  This  Caius  JIarius  was  a  man  of  low 
birth,  but  a  good  soldier.  lie  had  risen  in  war 
by  his  bravery,  and  had  held  magistracies  in 
Rome.  He  was  an  olHcer  in  the  army  of  Jletel- 
lus,  and  was  very  much  liked  by  the  common 
soldiers,  for  ho  was  a  rough  man  like  themselves, 
aud  talked  with  them,  and  lived  as  they  did. 
.  .  .  Marius  left  Africa  and  went  to  Rome  to  try 
and  be  made  consul  in  106.  He  found  fault  with 
Metellus  before  the  people,  and  said  that  ho 
could  carry  on  the  war  better  himself.  So  the 
people  made  him  consul,  and  more  than  that, 
they  said  that  ho  should  be  general  in  Africa  in- 
stead of  Metellus.  .  .  .  Marius  finished  the  war 
in  Africa,  and  brought  Jugurtha  in  triumph  to 
Italy  in  104.  .  .  .  When  it  was  over,  Marius  was 
the  most  powerful  man  in  Rome.  He  was  the 
leader  of  the  popular  party,  and  also  the  general 
of  the  army.  The  army  had  greatly  changed 
since  the  time  of  Hannibal.  The  Roman  soldiers 
were  no  longer  citizens  who  fought  when  their 
country  wanted  them,  and  tlien  went  back  to 
their  work.  But  as  wars  were  now  constantly 
going  on,  and  going  on  too  in  dist^mt  countries, 
this  could  no  longer  be  the  case,  aud  the  army 
was  full  of  men  who  took  to  a  soldier's  life  as  a 
trjide.  Marius  was  the  favourite  of  these  sol- 
diers: ho  was  a  soldier  by  trade  himself,  and  had 
risen  in  consequence  to  power  in  the  state. 
Notice,  then,  that  when  ilarius  ■was  made  con- 
sul, it  was  a  sign  that  the  government  for  the 
future  was  to  be  carried  on  by  the  army,  as  well 
as  by  the  people  and  the  nobles.  Marius  was 
soon  wanted  to  carry  on  another  war.  Two 
great  tribes  of  barbarians  from  the  north  had 
entered  Gaid  west  of  the  Alps,  and  threatened  to 
drive  out  the  Romans,  and  even  attack  Italy. 
Tliey  came  with  their  wives  and  children,  like  a 
■wandering  people  looking  for  a  home.  ...  At 
first  these  Ciinbri  defeated  the  Roman  gcnends 
in  southern  Ga\d,  where  the  Romans  had  con- 
quered the  country  along  the  Rhone,  and  made 
it  a  province,  which  Is  still  called  the  province, 
or  Provence.  The  Romans,  after  this  defeat, 
were  afraid  of  anotlier  burning  of  their  city  by 
barbarians,  so  Marius  was  made  consul  again, 
and  for  the  next  live  years  he  was  elected  again 
and  again.  ...  In  the  year  103  the  Teutones  ami 
the  Cirabri  marched  to  attack  Italy,  but  Marius 
defeated  them  in  two  great  battles  [see  Cimbhi 
AND  Teutones:  B.  C.  113-103].  Afterwards 
■when  he  went  back  to  Rome  in  triumph  he  was 
so  powerful  that  he  could  have  done  what  he 


chose  in  the  state.  Tlie  people  were  very  grate- 
ful to  him,  the  soldiers  were  very  fond  of  him, 
aiKi  the  nobles  were  very  much  afraid  of  him. 
But  Marius  did  not  think  much  of  the  goixl  of 
the  state:  he  thought  much  more  of  Ida  own 
greatness,  and  how  he  might  become  a  still 
greater  man.  So,  first,  he  joined  the  party  of 
the  people,  and  one  of  the  tribunes,  Lucius  Ap- 
puleius  Saturninus,  brought  forward  some  laws 
like  those  of  Caius  Gnicclius,  and  Marius  helped 
him.  But  there  were  riots  in  con.sequence,  and 
the  Senate  begged  Marius  to  help  them  in  putting 
down  the  riots.  For  a  time  Marius  (loubted 
what  to  do,  but  at  last  he  armed  the  people,  and 
Saturninus  was  killed  (90).  But  now  neither 
side  liked  JIarius,  for  he  was  true  to  neither, 
and  did  only  what  he  thought  would  make  him- 
self most  ])owerful.  So  for  the  future  Marius 
was  not  likely  to  be  of  much  use  in  the  troubles 
of  the  Roman  stivte." — M.  Crelghton,  IIM.  of 
Jlomc  {I'rimer),  cli.  7. 

Also  in  :  H.  G.  Liddell,  Hint,  of  Rome,  ch.  54 
-36  (p.  2).— V.  Duruy,  lliat.  of  Rome,  ch.  39-41 
(i\  3). — Plutarch,  Marina. 

Q.  C.  90-88.— Demands  of  the  Italian  Socii 
for  Roman  citizenship. — The  Marsian  or 
Social  War. — Rise  of  Sulla. — "It  is  a  most 
erroneous  though  widely  prevalent  opinion  that 
tlie  whole  of  Italy  was  conquered  by  the  force 
of  Roman  arms,  and  joined  to  the  empire  [of  the 
Republic]  against  its  will.  Roman  valour  and 
the  admirable  organization  of  the  legions,  it  is 
true,  contributed  to  extend  the  dominion  of 
Rome,  but  they  were  not  nearly  so  effective  as 
the  political  wisdom  of  the  Roman  senate.  .  .  . 
The  subjects  of  Rome  were  called  by  the  hon- 
ourable name  of  allies  (Socii).  But  the  manner 
in  which  they  had  become  allies  was  not  always 
the  same.  It  differed  widely  according  to  cir- 
cumstances. Some  had  joined  Rome  on  an  equal 
footing  by  a  free  alliance  ('foidus  icquuni'), 
which  implied  nothing  like  subjection.  .  .  . 
Others  sought  the  alliance  of  Rome  as  a  protec- 
tion from  pressing  enemies  or  troublesome  neigh- 
bours. ...  On  the  whole,  the  condition  of  the 
allies,  Latin  colonies  as  well  as  confederated 
Italians,  seems  to  have  been  satisfactory,  at  least 
in  the  earlier  period.  .  .  .  But  even  the  right  of 
self-government  which  Rome  had  left  to  the 
Italian  communities  proved  an  illusion  in  all 
cases  where  the  interests  of  the  ruling  town 
seemed  to  require  it.  A  law  passed  in  Rome, 
nay,  a  simple  senatorial  decree,  or  a  magisterial 
order,  could  at  pleasure  be  applied  to  the  whole 
of  Italy.  Roman  law  gradually  took  the  place 
of  local  laws,  though  the  Italians  had  no  part  in 
the  legislation  of  the  Roman  people,  or  any  in- 
fluence on  the  decrees  of  the  Roman  senate  and 
magistrates.  .  .  .  All  public  works  in  Italy,  such 
as  roads,  aqueducts,  and  temples,  were  carried 
out  solely  for  the  benefit  of  Rome.  .  .  .  Not  in 
peace  only,  but  also  in  the  time  of  war,  the  allies 
were  gradually  made  to  feel  how  heavily  the 
hand  of  Rome  weighed  upon  them.  ...  In  pro- 
portion as  with  the  increase  of  their  power  the 
Romans  felt  more  and  more  secure  and  ii^depen- 
dcnt  of  the  allies,  they  showed  them  less  con- 
sideration ami  tenderness,  and  made  them  feel 
that  they  had  gradually  sunk  from  their  former 
position  of  friends  to  be  no  more  than  subjects." 
There  ■svas  increasing  discontent  among  the 
Italian  allies,  or  Socii,  with  this  state  of  things, 
especially  after  the  time  of  the  Gracchi,  when  a 
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proposal  to  extend  the  Romon  citlzensblp  and 
franchiBO  to  tlicm  was  strongly  pressed.  In  the 
next  generation  after  the  murder  of  Caius  Grac- 
chus, there  arose  another  jiolitical  reformer, 
Alarcus  Livius  Drusus,  who  likewise  sought  to 
have  Justice  done  to  the  Italians,  by  giving  them 
a  voice  in  the  state  which  owed  its  conquests  to 
their  arms.  II<!,  t(X),  was  killed  bv  tlie  political 
enemies  he  provoked ;  and  then  the  allies  deter- 
mined to  enforce  their  claims  by  war.  The 
tribes  of  the  Subellian  race  —  Marsians,  Samnites, 
lliri)eninn8,  Lucaniaus,  and  their  fellows — organ- 
ized a  league,  with  tlio  town  of  Corflnium  (its 
name  changed  to  Italica)  for  its  capital,  and 
iiroko  into  open  revolt.  The  prominence  of  the 
Marsians  in  the  struggle  caused  the  war  which 
ensued  to  lie  sometimes  called  the  JIarsian  War; 
it  was  also  called  the  Italian  War,  but,  more  com- 
monly, the  Social  War.  It  was  opened,  B.  C.  90, 
by  a  horrible  massacre  of  Roman  citizens  resid- 
ing at  Asculum,  Picenum, — a  tragedy  for  the 
guilt  of  which  that  town  paid  piteously  the  next 
year,  when  it  was  taken  at  the  end  of  a  long 
siege  anil  after  a  great  battle  fought  under  Its 
walls.  But  the  Romans  had  suffered  many  de- 
feats before  that  achievement  was  reached.  At 
the  end  of  tlie  first  year  of  the  war  they  had 
made  no  headway  against  the  revolt,  and  it  is 
the  opinion  of  lunc  and  other  historians  that 
"  Rome  never  was  so  near  her  destruction,"  and 
that  "her  downfall  was  averted,  not  by  the 
heroism  of  her  citizens,  as  in  the  war  of  Hanni- 
bal, but  by  a  reversal "  of  her  "  policy  of  selfish 
exclusion  and  haughty  disdain.  A  law  called 
the  Julian  Law,  because  proposed  by  the  consul 
L.  Julius  Cojsar,  was  adopted  B.  0.  90,  which 
gave  the  Roman  franchise  to  the  Latins,  and  to 
all  the  other  Italian  communities  which  had  so 
far  remained  faithful.  Soon  afterward  two  of 
the  new  tribunes  carried  a  further  measure,  the 
Plautio-Papirian  Law,  which  offered  the  same 
privilege  to  any  Italian  who,  within  two  months, 
should  present  himself  before  a  Roman  magis- 
trate to  claim  it.  These  concessions  broke  the 
spirit  of  the  revolt  and  the  Roman  armies  began 
to  b^c  victorious.  Sulla,  who  was  in  the  field, 
added  greatly  to  his  reputation  by  successes  at 
Nola  (where  his  army  honored  him  by  acclaim 
with  the  title  of  Imperator)  and  at  Bovianum, 
which  he  took.  The  last  important  battle  of  the 
war  was  fought  on  the  old  blood-drenched  plain 
of  CauniB,  and  this  time  the  victory  was  for 
Rome.     After  that,  for  another  year,  some  des- 

Eerate  towns  and  remnants  of  the  revolted  Bocii 
eld  out,  but  their  resistance  was  no  more  than 
the  death  throes  of  a  lost  cause. — W.  Ihne,  Jliat. 
of  Jtonw,  bk.  6,  ch.  9,  with  foot-note,  and  bk.  7, 
eh.  13-14. 

Also  in  :  G.  Long,  Decline  of  tfie  Roman  Be- 
puUio,  V.  a,  ch.  15-16. — B.  Q.  Niebuhr,  Zeet'a  on 
the  Hist,  of  Home,  lect.  83-84  (r.  3). 

B.  C.  88-78.— Rivalry  of  Marius  and  Sulla. 
— War  with  Mithridates. — Civil  war. — Suc- 
cessive proscriptions  and  reigns  of  terror. — 
Sulla's  dictatorship. — Tlie  iwlitical  diseases  of 
which  the  Roman  Itepublic  was  dying  made 
quick  progress  in  the  generation  that  passed  be- 
tween the  murder  of  Caius  Gracchus  and  the 
Social  AVar.  The  Roman  rabble  which  was 
Bominally  sovereign  and  the  oligarchy  which 
ruled  actually,  by  combined  bribery  and  brow- 
beating of  the  populace,  had  both  been  worse 
corrupted  and  debased  by  the  increasing  flow  of 


tribute  and  plunder  from  provinces  and  subject 
states.  Rome  had  familiarized  itself  with  mob 
violence,  and  the  old  respect  for  authority  n  d 
for  law  was  dead.  The  soldier  with  an  army  at 
his  back  need  not  stand  any  longer  in  awe  of  the 
fasces  of  a  tribune  or  a  consul.  It  was  a  nat- 
ural consequence  of  that  state  of  things  that  the 
two  foremost  soldiers  of  the  time,  Caius  Marius 
and  L.  Cornelius  Sulla  (or  Sylla,  as  often  writ- 
ten,) should  become  the  recognized  chiefs  of  the 
two  opposing  factions  of  the  day.  Marius  was 
old,  his  military  glory  was  wciiing,  he  had  en- 
joyed six  consulships  and  coveted  a  seventh; 
Sul  a  was  in  the  prime  of  life,  just  fairly  begin- 
ninfe-  to  show  his  surpassing  capabilities  and 
cnteiing  on  his  real  career.  Marius  was  a  plebe- 
ian of  plebeians  and  rudt  in  all  his  tastes;  Sulla 
came  from  the  great  Cornelian  gens,  and  refined 
a  little  the  dis.'?oluteness  of  his  life  by  studies  of 
Greek  letters  and  philosophy.  Marius  was  sul- 
lenly jealous;  Sulla  was  resolutely  ambitious. 
A  new  war,  which  promised  great  prizes  to  am- 
bition and  cupidity,  alike,  was  breaking  out  in 
the  east, —  the  war  with  Mithridates.  Both 
Marius  and  Sulla  aspired  to  the  command  in  it; 
but  Sulla  had  been  elected  one  of  the  consuls  for 
the  year  88  B.  C.  and,  by  custom  and  law,  would 
have  the  conduct  of  the  war  assigned  to  kim. 
INIarius,  however,  intrigued  with  the  demagogues 
and  leaders  of  the  mob,  and  brought  about  a 
turbulent  demonstration  and  popular  vote,  by 
which  he  could  claim  to  be  appointed  to  lead  the 
forces  of  the  state  against  Mithridates.  Sulla 
fled  to  his  army,  in  camp  at  Nola,  and  laid  his 
case  before  the  officers  and  men.  The  former, 
for  the  most  part,  shrank  from  opposing  them- 
selves to  Rome ;  the  latter  bad  no  scruples  and 
demanded  to  bo  led  against  the  Roman  mob. 
Sulla  took  them  at  their  word,  and  marched  them 
straight  to  the  city.  For  the  first  time  in  its 
history  (by  no  means  the  last)  the  great  capital 
was  forcibly  entered  by  one  of  its  own  armies. 
There  was  some  resistance,  but  not  much.  Sulla 
paralyzed  his  opponents  by  his  energy,  and 
by  a  threat  to  burn  the  city  if  it  did  not  submit. 
Idarius  and  his  chief  partisans  fled.  Sulla  con- 
tented himself  with  outlawing  twelve,  some. of 
whom  were  taken  and  put  to  death.  Marius, 
himself,  escaped  to  Africa,  after  many  strange 
adventures,  in  the  story  of  which  there  is  ro- 
mance unquestionably  mixed.  Sulla  (with  his 
colleague  in  harmony  with  him)  fulfilled  the 
year  of  his  consulate  at  Rome  and  then  departed 
for  Greece  to  conduct  the  war  against  Mithri- 
dates. In  doing  so,  he  certainly  knew  that  he 
was  giving  up  the  government  to  his  enemies; 
but  he  trusted  his  future  in  a  remarkable  way, 
and  the  necessitv,  for  Rome,  of  confronting 
Mithridates  was  Imperative.  The  departure  of 
Sulla  was  the  signal  for  fresh  disorders  at  Rome. 
Cinna,  one  of  the  new  consuls,  was  driven  from 
the  city,  and  became  the  head  of  a  movement 
which  appealed  to  the  "new  citizens,"  as  they, 
were  called,  or  the  "Italian  party" — the  allies 
who  had  been  enfranchised  as  the  result  of  the 
Social  War.  Marius  came  back  from  exile  to  join 
it.  Sertorius  and  Carbo  were  other  leaders  who 
played  important  parts.  Presently  there  were 
four  armies  beleaguering  Rome,  and  after  some 
unsuccessful  resistance  the  gates  were  opened  to 
them,  by  order  of  the  Roman  senate.  Cinna, 
the  consul,  was  nominally  restored  to  authority, 
but  Marius  was  really  supreme,  and  Marius  was 
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Implacable  in  his  sullen  rage.  Rome  was  treated 
like  a  conquered  city.  The  public  and  priviite 
enemies  of  Marliis  and  of  all  who  chose  to  call 
themselves  Marians,  were  hunted  down  and 
slain.  To  stop  the  massacre,  at  last,  Sertorus  — 
the  best  of  tlic  row  masters  of  Rome  —  was 
forced  to  turn  his  soldiers  against  the  bands  of 
the  assassins  and  to  slaughter  several  tliousands  of 
them.  Then  some  degree  of  order  was  restored 
and  thfero  was  the  quiet  in  Rome  of  a  city  of  the 
dead.  The  next  year  Marius  realized  his  amlii- 
tlon  for  a  seventh  consulship,  but  died  before 
the  end  of  the  first  monch  of  it.  Meantime, 
Sulla  devoted  himself  steadily  to  the  war  against 
Mithridates  [see  ^Iithkidatic  Wars],  watching 
from  afar  the  sinister  course  of  events  at  Rome, 
and  making  no  sign.  It  was  not  until  the  spring 
of  83  U.  C,  four  years  after  his  departure  from 
Italy  and  three  years  after  the  death  of  Marius, 
that  ho  was  ready  to  return  and  settle  accounts 
with  his  enemies.  On  lauding  with  his  army  in 
Italy  he  was  joined  speedily  by  Pompey,  Cras- 
sus,  and  other  important  chiefs.  Cinna  had 
been  lulled  by  mutinous  soldierii;  Carbo  and 
young  Marius  were  tlie  leaders  of  the  "Italian 
party. "  There  was  a  fierce  battle  at  Sacriportus, 
near  Prasneste,  with  young  Marius,  ai.d  a  second 
with  Carbo  at  Clusium.  Later,  there  was  an- 
other furious  fight  with  the  Samnites,  un-ier  the 
walls  of  Rome,  at  the  Colline  Gate,  where  5u,000 
of  the  combatants  fell.  Then  Sulla  was  mas.er 
of  Rome.  Every  one  of  his  suspected  friends  in 
the  senate  had  been  butchered  by  the  last  orders 
of  young  Marius.  Ills  retaliation  was  not  slow ; 
but  ho  pursued  it  with  a  horrible  deliberation. 
He  made  lists,  to  be  posted  in  public,  of  men 
who  were  marked  for  death  and  whom  anybody 
might  slay.  There  are  differing  accounts  of  the 
number  doomed  by  this  proscription ;  according 
to  one  annalist  the  death-roll  was  swelled  to 
4,700  before  the  reign  of  terror  ceased.  Sulla 
ruled  as  a  conqueror  until  it  pleased  him  to  take 
an  official  title,  when  he  commanded  the  people 
to  elect  hira  Dictator,  for  such  term  as  he  might 
judge  to  be  fit.  They  obeyed.  As  Dictator, 
he  proceeded  to  remodel  the  Roman  constitution 
by  a  series  of  laws  which  were  adopted  at  his 
command.  One  of  these  laws  enfranchised 
10,000  slaves  ond  made  them  citizens.  Another 
took  away  from  the  tribunes  a  great  part  of 
their  powers;  allowed  none  but  members  of  the 
senate  to  be  candidates  for  the  ofiice,  and  no  per- 
son once  a  tribune  to  hold  a  curule  office.  Others 
reconstructed  the  senate,  adding  300  new  mem- 
bers to  its  depleted  ranks,  and  restored  to  it  the 
judicial  function  which  0.  Gracchus  had  trans- 
ferred to  the  knights;  they  also  restored  to  it  the 
Initiative  in  legislation.  Having  remodeled  the 
Roman  government  to  his  liking,  Sulla  astounded 
his  friends  and  enemies  by  suddenly  laying 
down  his  dictatorial  powers  and  retiring  to  pri- 
vate life  at  his  villa,  near  Puteoli,  on  the  Bay  of 
Naples.  There  he  wrote  his  memoirs,  which 
have  been  lost,  and  gave  himself  up  to  the  life 
of  pleasure  which  was  even  dearer  to  him  than 
the  life  of  power.  But  he  enjoyed  it  scarcely  a 
year,  when  he  died,  B.  C.  78.  His  body,  taken 
to  Rome,  was  burned  with  pomp. — G.  Long, 
Decline  of  the  Roman  Republic,  v.  2,  c7i.  17-29. 

Also  in:  W.  Ihne,  Ifiat.  of  Rome,  bk.  7,  ch. 
15-23. — Plutarch,  Marius  aud  Sulla. — T.  Moram- 
sen.  Hist,  of  Rome,  bk.  4,  ch.  9-10. — C.  Men  vale, 
The  MUl  of  tlw  Roman  Republic,  ch.  4-5. 


B.  C.  8o.— The  throne  af  Erypt  bequeathed 
to  the  Republic  by  Ptolemy  Alexander.    See 

Eovi'T:  B.  ('.  80-48. 

B.  C.  78-68.— Danger  from  the  legionaries. 
— Rising  power  of  Pompeius. — Attempt  of 
Lepidus. —  Pompeius  against  Sertorius  in 
Spain.—  Insurrection  of  Spartacus  and  the 
Gladiators. —  The  second  Mithridatic  War, 
and  war  in  Armenia. — "  The  Ronuui  k'giouary, 
.  .  .  drawn  from  the  dregs  of  the  populace,  and 
quartered  through  the  best  years  of  his  life  in 
Greece  and  Asia,  in  S|)ain  and  Gaul,  lived  solely 
upon  his  pay,  enhanced  by  extortion  or  plunder. 
His  thirst  of  rapine  grew  upon  Idm.  He  re- 
(juired  his  chiefs  to  indulge  him  with  the  spoil  of 
cities  and  provinces;  and  wlien  a  foreign  enemy 
was  not  at  hand,  he  was  tempted  to  turn  against 
the  subjects  of  the  state,  or,  if  need  be,  against 
the  state  itself.,.  .  .  Marius  and  Sulla,  CInua 
and  Carbo  had  led  the  forces  of  Rome  against 
Rome  herself.  .  .  .  The  problem  which  thus 
presented  itself  to  the  minds  of  patriots  —  how, 
namely,  to  avert  the  impending  dissolution  of 
their  polity  under  the  blows  of  their  own  de- 
fenders—  was  indeed  an  anxious  and  might  well 
appear  a  hopeless  one.  It  was  to  the  legions 
only  that  they  could  trust,  and  the  legions  were 
notoriously  devoted  to  their  chiefs.  .  .  .  The 
triumph  of  Sulla  hud  been  secured  by  the  acces- 
sion to  his  side  of  Pompeius  Strabo,  the  com- 
mander of  a  large  force  quartered  in  Italy. 
These  troops  had  transferred  their  obedience  to 
a  younger  Pompeius,  the  son  of  their  late  leader. 
Under  Lis  auspices  they  had  gained  many  vic- 
tories ;  they  had  put  down  the  Marian  faction, 
headed  by  Carbo,  in  Sicily,  and  had  finally  se- 
cured the  ascendency  of  the  senate  on  the  shores 
of  Africa.  Sulla  had  evinced  some  jc  dou.sy  of 
their  captain,  who  was  young  in  years,  and  as 
yet  had  not  risen  above  the  rank  of  Eques;  but 
when  Pompeius  led  his  victorious  legions  back  to 
Italy,  the  people  rose  in  the  greatest  enthusiasm  to 
welcome  him,  and  the  dictator,  yielding  to  their 
Impetuosity,  had  granted  him  a  triumph  and 
hailed  him  with  the  title  of  'Magnus.'  Young 
as  he  was,  ho  became  ut  once,  on  the  abdication 
of  Sulla,  the  greatest  power  in  the  common- 
wealth. This  he  soon  caused  to  be  known  and 
felt.  The  lead  of  the  senatorial  party  had  now 
fallen  to  Q.  Lutatius  Catulus  and  M.  /Emilius 
Lepidus,  the  heads  of  two  of  the  oldest  and 
noblest  families  of  Rome.  The  election  of  these 
chiefs  to  the  consulship  for  the  year  676  of  the 
city  (B.  C.  78)  seemed  to  secure  for  the  time  tho 
ascendency  of  the  nobles,  and  the  uiaintcnanco 
of  Sulla's  oligarchical  constitution  be^ueatlied  to 
their  care.  .  .  .  But  there  were  divisions  within 
the  party  itself  which  seemed  to  seize  the  oppor- 
tunity for  breaking  fortli.  Lepidus  was  in- 
flamed with  ambition  to  create  a  faction  of  his 
own,  and  imitate  the  career  of  the  usurpers  be- 
fore him.  .  .  .  But  he  had  miscalculated  his 
strength.  Pompeius  disavowed  him,  aud  lent 
the  weight  of  his  popularity  and  power  to  the 
support  of  Catulus;  and  the  senate  hoped  to 
avert  an  outbreak  by  engaging  both  the  consuls 
by  an  oath  to  abstain  from  assailing  each  other. 
During  the  remainder  of  his  term  of  office  Lepi- 
dus refrained  from  action;  but  as  soon  as  he 
reached  his  province,  the  Narbonensis  in  Gaul, 
he  developed  his  plans,  summoned  to  his  stan- 
dard the  ^Marians,  who  had  taken  refuge  in  great 
numbers  in  that  region,  and  invoked  the  aid  of 
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tlio  IlnliiiriH,  with  tlio  promise  of  restoring  to 
tliein  tlic  IdiiilH  of  wlilfli  tUvy  had  Iifni  illnpoH- 
acmn'il  liv  Siillii's  vettTiiiis.  Wltli  the  iiid  of  M. 
Junius  iJrulus,  wlio  coinniiinileil  in  llie  (,'i«il- 
piiic,  lie  niiKie  nn  inroiui  into  Ktruriit,  nnd  culled 
upon  tlio  reniniuit  of  its  people,  who  hud  been 
<lecimiited  by  .Sullii,  to  rise  iignlnHt  tlio  faction 
of  their  oppressors.  The  s<fnftte,  now  thoroughly 
aliirnied,  charged  Catuius  with  its  defence;  the 
vetemns,  restless  unil  ilissatisllcd  with  their  tields 
and  farms,  crowded  to  the  standard  of  Poin- 
eiiis.  Two  Roman  armies  met  near  the  iMilvian 
)ri(Ige,  a  few  miles  to  the  nortli  of  the  city,  and 
Lepidus  received  a  check,  which  was  again  and 
again  repeated,  till  he  was  driven  to  tleo  into 
Harilinia,  and  tiiere  perished  sliortly  afterwards 
of  fevi'r.  I'ompeius  pursued  Urutus  into  the  Cis- 
Blpine.  .  .  .  The  remnant  of  [Lepidus'J  troops 
was  carried  over  to  Spain  by  Perperna,  and 
there  swelled  the  forces  of  an  abler  leader  of  the 
same  party,  Q.  Sertorius."  Bertorius  had  estab- 
lislied  himself  strongly  in  Spain,  and  aspired  to 
the  founding  of  an  independent  state ;  but  after 
a  prolonged  struggle  he  was  overcome  by  Pom- 
peius  and  assassmated  by  traitors  in  his  own 
ranks  (sec  Spain:  B.  C.  83-72).— "  Pompcius  had 
thus  recovered  a  great  province  for  the  republic 
at  tii(!  moment  wlien  it  seemed  on  tlie  point  of 
being  lost  through  the  inellleiency  of  one  of  the 
senatorial  chiefs.  Another  leader  of  the  domi- 
nant party  was  about  to  yield  him  anotlier  vic- 
tory. A  war  was  raging  in  the  heart  of  Italy. 
A  body  of  gladiators  luul  broken  away  from 
their  confinement  at  Capua  under  the  lead  of 
Spartttcus,  a  Thracian  cai)tive,  had  seized  a  large 
quantity  of  arms,  and  had  made  themselves  a 
retreat  or  place  of  defence  in  the  crater  of  j\Iount 
Vesuvius  [sec  Spartacus,  Tub  RisiNo  ok].  .  .  . 
The  consuls  were  directed  to  Iciu'  the  legions 
against  them,  but  were  ignomiuioujly  defeated 
[B.  C.  72].  In  the  absence  of  Pompcius  in 
Spain  and  of  Lucvillus  in  the  East,  M.  Orussus 
■was  the  most  prominent  among  the  chiefs  of  the 
party  in  power.  This  illustrious  noblo  was  a 
man  of  great  influence,  acquired  more  by  his 
■wealth,  for  which  he  obtained  the  surname  of 
Dives,  than  for  any  marked  ability  m  tlie  Held  or 
in  the  forum;  but  he  had  a  large  following  of 
clients  and  dependents,  who  .  .  .  now  swelled 
the  cry  for  placing  a  powerful  force  under  his 
orders,  and  entrusting  to  liis  hands  the  deliver- 
nnce  of  Italy.  Tlu;  brigands  tliemselvcs  were 
becoming  demoralized  by  lack  of  discipline. 
Crassiis  drove  tliem  before  him  to  the  extremity 
of  tlie  peninsula.  .  .  .  Spartacus  could  only 
save  a  remnant  of  them  by  furiously  breaking 
through  tlie  lines  of  his  assailants.  This  brave 
gladiator  was  still  formidable,  and  it  was  feared 
that  Rome  itself  might  be  exposed  to  his  desper- 
ate attack.  The  senate  sent  importunate  mes- 
sages to  recall  both  Pompcius  and  Lucullus  to 
its  defence.  .  .  .  Snnrtacus  had  now  become  an 
easy  prey,  and  the  laurels  were  quickly  won  with 
■which  Pompcius  was  honoured  by  his  partial 
countrymen.  Crassus  was  deeply  mortified,  and 
the  senate  itself  might  feel  some  alarm  at  the 
redoubled  triumphs  of  a  champion  of  whose  loy- 
alty it  was  not  secure.  But  the  senatorial  party 
bad  yet  another  leader,  and  a  man  of  more  abil- 
ity than  Crassus,  at  the  head  of  another  army. 
The  authority  of  Pompcius  in  the  western  prov- 
inces was  balanced  in  the  East  by  that  of  L.  Li- 
cinius  Lucullus,  who  commanded  the  forces  of 


the  republic  in  the  struggle  which  she  was  still 
maintaining  against  Mitliridatcs.  .  .  .  The  mili- 
tary successes  of  Lucullus  fully  justified  the 
dioice  of  tlie  government."  He  expelled  Milhri- 
(lutes  from  all  the  dominions  wliicli  he  claimed, 
and  drove  him  to  take  refuge  with  the  king  of 
Armenia.  "The  kingdom  of  Armenia  under 
Tigranes  III.  was  at  tlie  height  of  its  power 
wlien  CUxlius,  the  brotherin-law  of  Lucullus, 
then  serving  under  him,  was  despatched' to  the 
royal  residence  at  Tigninocerta  to  demand  the 
surrender  of  Mitliriclates.  .  .  .  The  capital  of 
Armenia  was  well  defended  by  its  position 
among  the  mountains  and  the  length  and  sever- 
ity of  its  winter  season.  It  was  necessary  to 
strike  oueo  for  all  [B.  C.  60].  Lucullus  had  a 
small  but  well-tn  'ned  and  well-appointed  army 
of  veterans.  Ti).i'ane8  surrounded  and  encum- 
bered himself  with  a  vast  cloud  of  undisciplined 
barbarians,  tlie  flower  of  whom,  cons'  ting  of 
17,000  mailed  cavalry,  however  form  .ble  in 
appearance,  made  but  a  feeble  resistaiu  o  to  the 
dint  of  the  Roman  spear  and  broadsword.  When 
their  ranks  were  briikcn  they  fell  back  upon  the 
inert  masses  behind  them,  and  threw  them  into 
hopeless  confusion.  Tigranes  made  his  escape 
with  dastardly  precipitation.  A  bloody  massa- 
cre ensued.  ...  In  the  following  year  Lucullus 
advanced  his  posts  still  further  eastward.  .  .  . 
But  a  spirit  of  discontent  or  lassitude  had  crept 
over  his  own  soldiers.  ...  He  was  constrained 
to  withdraw  from  the  siego  of  Artaxata,  the 
furthest  stronghold  of  Tigranes,  on  tlie  banks  of 
the  Araxes,  and  after  crowning  liis  victories  with 
a  successful  assault  upon  Nisibis,  he  gave  the 
signal  for  retreat,  leaving  the  destruction  of 
Mithridates  still  unaccomplished.  Jlcanwhile 
tlie  brave  proconsul's  enemies  were  making  head 
against  him  at  Rome." — C.  Jlerivalc,  T/ie  Jiuman 
Triumnirateg,  eh.  1. — Lucullus  "wished  to  con- 
summate the  ruin  of  Tigranes,  and  afterwards  to 
curry  his  arms  to  Parthia.  He  had  not  tliis  per- 
ilous glory.  Hitherto,  his  principal  means  of 
success  had  been  to  conciliate  the  people,  by  re- 
straining the  avidity  both  of  his  soldiers  and  of 
the  Italian  publicans.  The  flrst  refused  to  pur- 
sue a  war  which  only  enriched  the  general ;  the 
second  wrote  to  Rome,  where  the  party  of 
knights  was  every  day  regaining  its  ancient 
ascendancy.  They  accused  of  rapacity  him  who 
had  repressed  theirs.  All  were  inclined  to  be- 
lieve, in  short,  that  Lucullus  had  drawn  enor- 
mous sums  from  the  towns  which  he  preserved 
from  the  soldiers  and  publicans.  They  obtained 
the  appointment  of  a  successor,  and  by  this 
change  the  fruit  of  this  conquest  was  in  a  great 
measure  lost.  Even  before  Lucullus  had  quitted 
Asia,  .Mithridates  re-entered  ,Pontus,  invaded 
Cappadocia,  and  leagued  himself  more  closely 
with  the  pirates."— J!  Michelet,  Hist,  of  the  Ro- 
man Repttblie,  p.  308. — "It  was  imagined  at  Rome 
that  Jlitliridates  was  as  good  as  conquered, 
and  that  a  new  province  of  Bithyuia  and  Pontus 
was  awaiting  organisation.  .  .  .  Ten  comrnis- 
sioners  as  usual  had  been  despatched  to  assist. 
.  .  .  Lucullus  had  hoped  before  their  arrival  to 
strike  some  blow  to  recover  his  losses;  but  Jlar- 
cius  Rex  had  refused  his  appeal  for  help  from 
Cilicia,  and  his  own  troops  had  .  .  .  declined  to 
march  .  .  .  when  they  learnt  that  the  command 
was  about  to  pass  from  Lucullus  to  Qlabrlo." — 
E.  S.  Shuckburgh,  Hut.  of  Rome  to  the  Battle  of 
Actium,  p.  677, 
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Also  in:  riiilurcli,  Ptimpi'imt  .Uiii/uiiii.  —  (>. 
Lour,  Ikcliitt  >/  tlif  lioiintii  lliimhlif,  v.  'i,  rfi. 
80-3!l,  (iiiil  r.  ;i,  (■/(.  1-5.  — (}.  Uiiwlliison,  Sulh 
O'lynt  Oriiiildt  Moicirehji,  eh.  10. 

B,  C.  69-63. — The  drift  tow.rds  revolution, 
—  Poinpcius  in  the  East,— His  extraordinary 
commission. —  His  enlargement  of  the  Roman 
dominions.— His  power.— Ambitions  and  proj- 
ects of  Caesar, —  Consulship  of  Cicero. — "'lo 
II  superficial  olisorvcr,  ill  Ihi'  ilosi'  of  the  year  70 
n.  C  ,  it  Miinlit  pos-silily  liiive  secMUt'd  tlmt  the 
Republic  htiil  been  niven  11  new  leiise  of  life. 
.  .  .  And,  iiidecil,  for  two  or  time  yeiirs  this 
proiiiisiiij,^  eonilition  of  lhlnf;8  continued.  The 
yciir.s  09  luid  08  H.  C.  must  have  been  toh'rably 
(julet  ones,  for  our  nuthorilles  have  very  little  to 
tell  us  of  Mieui.  ,  .  .  Had  a  single  real  statesman 
appeared  on  the  scene  at  this  moment,  or  even 
If  Iho  average  senator  or  cili/.eii  bad  been  pos- 
sessed of  somi!  honesty  and  insight,  it  was  not 
impossible  that  the  government  nnght  have  been 
carried  on  fairly  well  even  under  republican 
forms.  IJut  there  was  no  leading  statesman  of 
a  character  suited  to  raise  the  whole  tone  of 
politics;  and  there  was  no  general  dis|)osition  on 
the  part  of  either  Senate  or  people  to  make  the 
best  of  the  lull  in  the  storm,  to  repair  damages, 
or  to  set  the  ship  on  her  only  true  course.  So 
the  next  few  years  show  her  fast  drifting  in  the 
direction  of  revolution;  and  the  current  that 
bore  her  was  not  a  local  one,  or  visible  to  the 
eye  of  the  ordinary  Roman,  but  one  of  world- 
wide force,  whose  origin  and  direction  coidd 
only  bo  perceived  by  the  highest  political  intelli- 
gence. It  was  during  these  years  that  Cicsar 
was  quietly  learning  the  business  of  government, 
both  at  home  and  in  the  provinces.  .  .  .  Ctusar 
was  elected  quiestor  in  OU  B.  C,  and  served  the 
ollice  in  the  following  year.  It  fell  to  him 
to  begin  his  acquaintance  with  government 
in  the  province  of  Further  Spain,  and  thus  began 
his  lifelong  connection  with  the  peoples  of  the 
AVest.  .  .  .  On  his  return  to  Rome,  which  must 
have  taken  place  about  the  beginning  of  07  U.  C, 
Cicsar  was  drawn  at  once  into  closer  coimec- 
tion  with  the  man  who,  during  the  next  twenty 
years,  was  to  be  his  friend,  bis  rival,  and  his 
enemy.  Ponipeius  was  by  this  time  tired  of  a 
quiet  life.  .  .  .  Hoth  to  him  and  his  friends,  it 
seemed  impossible  to  be  idle  any  longer.  There 
was  real  and  abundant  reason  for  the  emploj'- 
ment  of  the  ablest  soldier  of  the  day.  Tlio 
audacity  of  the  pirates  was  greater  than  ever 
[.see  Cii.iciA,  Piu.vriis  of].  Lucullus,  too,  in 
Asia,  had  begun  to  meet  with  disasters,  and 
was  unable,  with  his  troops  in  a  mutinous  tem- 
per, to  cope  witli  the  combined  forces  of  tlic 
kings  of  Armeiua  and  Pontus.  ...  In  this  year, 
07  U.  C,  a  bill  was  propo.sed  by  a  tribune, 
Gabinius,  in  the  assembly  of  the  plebs,  in  spite 
of  ()|)i)osition  in  the  Senate,  giving  Ponipeius 
exactly  that  extensive  power  against  the  pirates 
which  bo  himself  desired,  and  which  was  really 
necessary  if  the  work  was  to  be  dinio  swiftly 
and  completely,  lie  was  to  have  exclusive  com- 
mand for  three  years  over  tho  whole  Jlediter- 
lanean,  and  over  the  resources  of  the  provinces 
and  dependent  states.  For  fifty  miles  inland  in 
every  province  bordering  on  these  sens  —  i.  e., 
in  the  whole  Empire  —  he  was  to  exercise  an 
authority  equal  to  that  of  the  existing  provin- 
cial governor.  He  w'as  to  have  almost  unlimited 
means  of  raising  both  fleets  and  armies,  and 


was  to  nominate  his  own  stalT  of  twenty  five 
'  li'gati'  (lieutenant  generals),  who  were  all  to 
have  the  rank  of  pra'lor.  .Nor  was  this  all ;  for 
It  was  ((uite  understood  that  lliis  was  only  part 
of  a  plan  which  was  to  plnce  him  at  tlie  head  of 
the  arudes  in  Asia  .Mincjr,  superseding  the  able 
but  now  di.scredited  Lucullus.  In  fact,  by 
another  law  of  Oabiidus,  Lucullus  was  recalleil, 
and  his  command  given  to  one  of  llie  consuls  of 
tho  year,  neitlier  of  whom,  as  was  will  known, 
was  likely  to  wield  it  with  the  requisite  ability. 
Wliichever  consul  it  nught  be,  he  would  only  be 
recognised  as  keeping  the  place  warm  for  I'um- 
peius.  .  .  .  Pompeius  left  Rome  in  the  spiing 
of  07  H.  (,'.,  rapidly  cleared  the  seas  of  pinny, 
and  in  tlie  following  year  superseded  Luiuilus 
in  the  command  of  the  war  against  ]\Iitbridatcs 
[with  the  powers  given  him  by  the  Gabinian  Law 
lirolonged  and  extended  by  another,  known  as  Iho 
.Manilian  Law],  lie  did  not  return  till  the  begin- 
ning of  01  B.  C.  At  first  sight  it  nught  seem  as 
though  his  absence  should  have  cleared  the  air, 
and  left  Iho  political  leaders  at  Rome  a  freer 
hand.  But  the  power  and  the  resources  voted 
him,  and  the  unprecedented  success  with  w  hich  he 
tised  them,  made  him  in  reality  as  fornddable  to 
tho'  parlies  at  home  as  ho  was  to  tho  peoples  of 
tho  East.  He  put  an  end  at  last  lo  the  power 
of  Milhridates,  received  tlio  submission  of  Ti- 
granes  of  Armenia,  and  adiled  to  the  Roman 
dominion  the  greater  part  of  the  possessions  of 
both  these  kings.  Tho  sphere  of  Roman  inllii- 
ence  now  for  tho  first  time  reailied  tho  river 
Euphrates,  at.''  the  Empire  was  brought  into 
contact  witli  tlio  great  Parthian  kingdom  beyond 
it.  A.sia  Jlinor  becanio  wholly  Roman,  with  Iho 
exception  of  some  [lart  of  the  interior,  which 
obedient  Uiiiglels  were  allowed  lo  retain.  Syria 
was  made  a  Roman  ])iovince.  Pomi)eius  took 
.Torusalem,  and  added  .ludiea  to  Syria  [see  Jkws: 
B.  C.  100-41)].  .  .  .  Tho  man  lo  whom  all  this 
was  duo  became  at  once  tho  leading  figure  in  iho 
world.  It  became  clear  that  when  his  career  of 
conquest  was  over  yet  another  task  would 
devolve  on  him,  if  lie  chose  to  accept  it — the 
reorganisation  of  the  central  government  at 
Rome.  .  .  .  His  gathered  power  overhung  tho 
state  like  an  avalanclie  ready  to  fall;  and  in  llio 
possible  path  of  an  avnlaiiclie  it  is  waste  of  time 
and  labour  to  build  any  .solid  work.  So  tliiho 
years,  for  Ciesar  as  for  the  rest,  are  years  of 
plotting  and  intrigue  on  one  side,  and  of  half- 
hearted government  on  the  other.  .  .  .  He  was 
elected  to  the  curule  icdilesliip  —  the  next  above 
tho  qiuestorsbip  in  the  series  of  magistracies  — 
aud  entered  on  his  ollice  on  .lanuary  1,  05  B.  C. 
.  .  .  Ciesar's  political  connection  with  Ciiissns  at 
this  time  is  by  uo  means  clear.  The  two  were 
sailing  the  same  course,  and  watching  Pomiicius 
with  the  same  anxiety ;  but  there  could  not  have 
been  much  in  common  between  them,  and  they 
were  in  fact  raindly  getting  in  each  other's  way. 
Tho  great  money-lender,  however,  must  have 
been  in  the  main  responsible  for  the  enormous 
cxpeniliture  which  Ca'sar  risked  in  this  iedileship 
and  the  next  three  years.  ...  At  the  close  of 
tho  year  O-t  B.  C,  on  the  accession  to  office  of  a 
new  board  of  tribunes,  ...  an  agrarian  bill  on 
a  vast  scale  was  promulgated  by  the  tribunu 
Servilius  RuUns.  The  two  nio.st  startling  fea- 
tures of  this  wore :  first,  the  creation  of  a  board 
of  ten  to  carry  out  its  ijrovisions,  each  member 
of  which  was"  to  be  invested  with  military  and 
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judiiiiil  jiiiwiTH  liki'  tlid-c  of  tli(!  c  Misiils  niul 
prii'torit;  iiml  MCdiiiily,  tlio  tlmisc;)  wlilrli  cii- 
trusti'il  this  biKirii  willi  ciKirmotis  tlimix  i:il 
rcsoiircc-i,  til  1«!  niiscil  liy  tli(!  iiiiMli:  sali;  of  nil 
the  tcrrilorics  iiiul  iimiiert.v  iiciiiiircd  .since  tlio 
yt'iir  88  U.  ('.,  toxetlicr  with  thu  hnnty  mul  nv- 
cniics  now  in  tlin  huiiils  of  I'ompi'ius.  'I'hc  liill 
iiiiiuiliil,  a.-i  its  immi'cliiit('()l]j((l,  a  huge  hi  In  riic 
of  pojiiiii.-iiitiim  for  Italy,  on  tho  lines  of  tin; 
Oracclian  atcrarian  biU.H.  ,  .  .  Hut  It  was  really 
an  attadi  on  the  weak  fortress  of  aenatorial  gov- 
eminent,  in  onlcr  to  turn  out  its  garrison,  anil 
occnpy  anil  fortify  it  in  the  nanio  of  tho  cleiiiii- 
iratlc  or  .Marian  party,  against  tho  return  of 
tho  n(;w  Sulla,  whiili  was  now  thouf^ht  to  be 
imminent.  Tin;  bill  may  al.so  have  had  anotlnr 
and  fieeondnry  objeit  —  namely,  to  force  the  hand 
of  the  able  and  ambitious  consul  f(;lccrii]  who 
would  eome  into  I  )lliee  on  .la  unary  1,  «!(;  at  any  nil  e 
it  sueoeeded  in  doin.i^  this,  thoUKli  it  succeeded 
in  nollihi)?  else.  Cicero'H  f[,Tex\t,  talents,  and  the 
courago  and  siiill  with  which  lio  had  so  far  for 
tho  most  part  used  them,  had  made  him  already 
a  considerable  power  in  Itome;  but  no  oni;  knew 
for  certain  to  wlil<li  party  ho  would  finally 
attach  himself.  .  .  .  On  tho  very  first  day  of  bis 
olllce  ho  attacked  tho  bill  in  the  Senati!  and 
exposed  its  real  intention,  and  showed  plainly 
that  his  policy  was  to  convert  Pompcius  into 
a  pillar  of  tho  constitution,  and  to  counteract  all 
democratic  plots  directed  against  him.  .  .  . 
\Vhether  It  was  his  eloiiuence,  or  tho  people's 
iiidlirerenre,  that  caused  the  bill  to  bo  dropped, 
can  only  bo  matter  of  conjecture;  but  it  was 
withdrawn  at  once  by  Its  proposer,  and  the 
whole  scheme  fell  through.  Tills  was  Cicero's 
first  and  only  real  victory  over  Citsar.  ...  It 
was  about  this  time.  In  tlio  spring  of  03  H.  C, 
that  tho  oflico  of  I'ontil'ox  Maximus  becanio 
vacant  by  tho  death  of  old  Jletellus  Plus,  and 
C;esar  at  once  took  steps  to  secure  it  for  himself. 
The  chances  in  liis  favour  were  small,  but  tho 
prize  was  a  tempting  one.  Success  would  p'aco 
iiim  at  tho  head  of  tho  whole  Uonian  relig.jus 
system.  ...  lie  was  eligible,  for  ho  had  already 
been  for  several  years  one  of  tho  college  of  pon- 
tittcos,  but  as  the  law  of  election  stood,  a  man  so 
young  and  so  democratic  would  have  no  chance 
against  candidates  like  tho  venerable  conserva- 
tive leader  Catulus,  and  C.'csar's  own  old  eoni- 
mander  in  the  East,  Servilius  Isauricu.s,  both  of 
whom  were  standing.  Sulla's  law,  which  placed 
the  election  in  the  hands  of  tho  college  itself — a 
law  framed  expressly  to  exclude  persons  of 
Cicsar's  stamp  —  must  bo  repealed,  and  tho 
choice  vested  once  more  in  tho  pcojilo.  The 
useful  tribune  Labienua  was  again  set  to  work, 
the  law  was  passed,  and  on  March  tttli  Casar 
was  elected  by  a  large  majority.  .  .  .  Tlic  latter 
part  of  this  niemoriilile  year  was  occupied  with 
a  last  and  desperate  atti'inpt  of  the  ilemocratic 
party  to  po.ssess  themselves  of  the  state  power 
while  tliere  was  yet  time  to  forestall  Pompeius. 
rThis  is  tho  famous  conspiracy  of  Catllina;  it 
'  Was  an  attack  of  the  left  wing  on  the  senatorial 
position,  and  tho  real  leaders  of  tho  democracy 
took  no  open  or  active  part  in  it." — W.  W. 
Fowler,  Julius  Camr,  ch.  4-5. 

Ai.BO  IN  J.  A.  Froude,  Cmmr,  ch.  10.  — Sue- 
tonius, Lives  of  the  Ticelrc  Cmars:  Julius,  sect. 
7-13.— C.  Jllddleton,  Life  of  Cicero,  sect.  2. 

B.  C.  63. — The  conspiracy  of  Catiline. — 
The  conspiracy  organized  against  the  senatorial 
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government  of  iiouie  by  L.  Herglus  Catllina,  H. 
('.  il.'l,  owes  much  of  Its  prominence  In  Homau 
history  to  the  prrservalion  of  the  great  speeches 
in  which  Cicero  exposed  it,  and  by  which  he 
rallied  tho  Uoinan  |)eoplo  to  support  him  in  put- 
ling  it  down.  Cicero  was  consul  that  year,  and 
the  ofUclal  responsibility  of  the  governnient  was 
on  his  shoulders.  The  centnil  conspirators  were 
a  desperate,  disreputablo  clli[iio  of  men,  who 
had  everything  to  gain  and  nolhlng  to  lose  l>y 
revolution.  liehiiKl  them  were  all  the  discon- 
tents and  malignant  tempers  of  demoralized  and 
disorganized  Hoiiie;  and  still  behind  tlie.se  were 
suspected  to  be,  darkly  hidden,  tho  secret  in- 
trigues of  men  like  Casar  and  Crassus,  who 
watched  and  waited  for  the  expiring  breatli 
iif  the  dying  republic.  Cicero,  having  made  a 
timely  diseoVery  of  the  plot,  nianage(l  the  dis- 
closure of  it  with  great  adroitness  and  won  the 
support  of  the  people  to  his  proceedings  against 
tho  conspirators.  Catiline  made  his  cscajie 
from  Homo  and  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  a 
small  army  wlilcli  bis  supporters  had  rai.sed  in 
Etruria;  but  he  and  it  were  both  destroyed  in 
the  single  battle  fought.  FIvo  of  his  fellow- 
conspirators  were  hastily  put  to  death  without 
trial,  by  being  strangled  In  tho  Tulllanum. — 
AV.   Forsyth,  Life,  of  Cicero,  ch.  8. 

Ai.so  IN  A.  Trol'lope,  Lifi  of  Cicero,  ch.  0. — 
A.  J.  Cliurcli,  liomim  fjfe  in  the  Days  of  Cicero, 
ell.  7. — Cieero,  Onttions  (ti:  hij  C.  D.  Yoiiyc),  v.  3. 

B.  C.  63-58. — Increasing^  disorders  in  the  cap- 
ital.—  The  wasted  opportunities  of  Pompeius. 
—  His  alliance  with  Cxsar  and  Crassus. — The 
First  Triumvirate. —  Caesar's  consulship.  —  His 
appointment  to  the  command  in  Cisalpine 
Gaul. — Exile  of  Cicero. —  "  Hecent  events  bad 
fully  demonstrated  the  Inipotence  of  botli  tlie  Sen- 
ate and  the  democratic  party  ;  neither  was  strong 
enough  to  defeat  the  other  or  to  govern  the 
State.  There  was  no  third  party  —  no  class  re- 
maining out  of  wliich  a  government  might  be 
erected;  the  only  alternalivo  was  monarcliy  — 
the  rule  of  a  single  person.  Who  the  monarch 
would  bo  was  still  uncertain  ;  tliougli,  at  the 
present  inomcnt,  Pompeius  was  clearly  tlie  only 
man  in  whose  power  it  lay  to  take  up  the  crown 
that  oC'eied  itself.  .  .  .  For  tho  moment  the 
question  which  agitated  all  minds  was  whether 
Pompeius  would  accept  the  gift  ollered  him  by 
fortune,  or  would  retire  and  leave  the  throne 
vacant.  ...  In  the  autumn  of  03  15.  C.  Quintus 
Mctellus  Nepos  .irrived  in  tho  capital  from  tho 
camp  of  Pompeius,  and  got  himself  elected 
trilmne  witli  the  avowed  purpose  of  procuring 
for  Pompeius  tlie  command  against  Catllina  by 
siiccial decree,  and  afterwards  the  c(msulslii|i  for 
01  II.  C.  .  .  .  The  aristocracy  at  once  showed 
their  hostility  to  the  proposals  of  :Metellus,  and 
Cato  had  himself  elected  tribune  expressly  for 
the  purpose  of  thwarting  him.  Hut  the  clemo- 
crata  were  more  pliant,  and  it  was  soon  evident 
tliat  they  had  come  to  a  cordial  understanding 
with  tlie  general's  emissary.  Metellus  and  his 
master  both  adopted  tho  democratic  view  of  tlie 
Illegal  executions  [of  the  Catillnariaus] ;  and  the 
first  act  of  Ciusar's  pra'torship  was  to  call 
Catulus  to  account  for  the  moneys  alleged  to 
have  been  embezzled  by  him  in  rebuilding  the 
Capitoline  temple  and  to  transfer  the  superin- 
tendence of  the  works  to  Pompeius.  ...  On  the 
day  of  voting,  Cato  and  another  of  the  tribunes 
put  their  veto  upon  the  proposals  of  Metellus, 
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who  dliregnrded  It.  Tlicrc  wcro  connicts  nf  tlio 
armed  ImukIh  of  both  sidi's,  which  tiTiiiiniilcd  in 
favour  of  the  K<>vernniciit.  Tlie  Sfimt<'  followed 
up  the  victory  by  suspendlnK  MotclluB  and 
CiBsnr  from  their  otllces.  Mctcllus  iinmcdintcly 
departed  for  the  eiimp  of  PompeiuH ;  and  when 
Cd'sar  disregarded  the  decree  of  BUBpenaion 
against  himself,  the  Senate  had  ultimate!y  to 
revokeit.  Nothinjfeould  !■  been  more fnvour- 
able  to  the  interests  of  Pom,,,  ins  than  these  bto 
events.  After  the  illegal  executions  of  the  (,'atl- 
llnarians,  and  the  acts  of  violence  against  Jletel- 
lus,  ho  'could  appear  at  onee  as  the  defendei  of 
the  two  palladia  of  HoMum  liberty' — the  right  of 
appeal,  and  the  inviolability  of  tlie  tribunate,— 
and  as  the  champion  of  the  party  of  order 
8gain!,t  the  Catiliuarian  band.  But  hia  courage 
was  unc(|ual  to  the  emergency ;  lie  lingered  In 
Asia  during  the  winter  of  6(1-03  H.  ('.,  and 
thus  gave  the  Senate  time  to  crush  the  insurrec- 
tion in  Ital^,  and  deprived  himself  of  a  valid 
pretext  for  necping  his  legions  together.  In  the 
autumn  of  (ii  0.  C.  ho  landed  at  Drundisium, 
and,  disbanding  his  army,  proceeded  to  liomo 
wua  a  small  escort.  On  his  arrival  in  the  city 
in  01  B.  C.  ho  found  himself  In  a  position  of  com- 

glete  isolation ;  ho  wns  feared  by  the  democrats, 
ated  by  the  aristocracy,  and  (listrustcd  by  the 
wealthy  class.  He  at  once  demanded  for  himself 
a  second  consulship,  the  confirmation  of  all  his 
acts  in  the  East,  and  the  fulUlment  of  the  promise 
he  had  made  to  his  soldiers  to  furnish  them  with 
lands.  But  each  of  these  detuands  was  met  with 
the  most  determined  opposition.  .  .  .  His  prom- 
ise of  lands  to  his  soldierswas  indeed  ratified,  but 
not  executed,  and  no  steps  were  taken  to  pro- 
vide the  necessary  funds  and  lands.  .  .  .  From 
this  disagreeable  position,  Pompeius  was  rescued 
by  the  sagacity  and  oddress  of,  Ca;sar,  who 
saw  in  the  necessities  of  Pompeius  the  opportu- 
nity of  the  democratic  party.  Ever  since  the 
return  of  Pompeius,  Cicsar  had  grown  rapidly 
in  influence  and  weight.  Ho  had  been  pra'tor  in 
02  B.  C,  and,  in  61,  governor  in  Farther  Spain, 
where  he  utilized  Ins  position  to  free  himself 
from  his  debts,  and  to  lay  the  foundation  of  tlio 
military  position  he  desired  for  himself.  Re- 
turning in  60  B.  C,  he  readily  relinquished  his 
claim  to  a  triumph,  in  order  to  enter  the  city  in 
time  to  stand  for  tlie  consulship.  ...  It  was 
quite  possible  that  the  aristocracy  might  bo 
strong  enough  to  defeat  the  candidature  of 
Ca'sar,  as  it  had  defeated  that  of  Catilina ;  and 
again,  the  consulship  was  not  enough;  an  ex- 
traordinary command,  secured  to  him  for  several 
years,  was  necessary  for  the  Tulfllmcnt  of  his 
purpose.  Without  allies  such  a  command  could 
not  be  hoped  for;  and  allies  were  found  where 
they  had  been  found  ten  years  before,  in  Pom- 
peius and  Crassus,  and  in  the  rich  equestrian 
class.  Such  a  treaty  was  suicide  on  the  part  of 
Pompeius ;  .  .  .  but  he  had  drifted  into  a  situa- 
tion so  awkward  that  he  was  glad  to  be  released 
from  it  on  any  terms.  .  .  .  The  bargain  was 
struck  in  the  summer  of  60  B.  C.  [forming  what 
became  known  in  Roman  history  as  the  First 
Triumvirate].  Cajsar  was  promised  tlie  consul- 
ship and  a  governorship  afterwai  ds ;  Pompeius, 
the  ratification  of  his  arrangements  in  the  East, 
and  land  for  his  soldiers;  Crassus  received 
no  definite  equivalent,  but  the  capitalists  were 
promised  a  remission  of  part  of  the  money 
they  had  undertaken  to  pay  for  the  lease  of  the 


Asiatic  taxes.  .  .  .  Cicmr  was  easily  elected 
eoiiHiil  for  .1U  n.  ('.  All  that  the  exertiiins  of  thr 
Hi'iiHte  eouhl  do  was  to  give  him  an  arlsttHTatii; 
colleague  in  iMarcus  Biiiulii.><.  C'li'sar  at  once 
proceeded  to  fultll  his  oliligations  to  Pompeius 
liy  proposing  an  agrarian  law.  All  remaining 
'.laliau  domain  land,  wliicli  meant  |>ractieally  the 
I'erritory  of  Capua,  was  to  be  given  up  to  allot- 
nienls.  and  other  estates  in  Italy  wuru  to  be  pur- 
chased out  of  the  revenues  of  the  new  Eastern 
provinces.  The  soldiers  were  simply  recom- 
iiieiided  to  the  eoinmisKion,  and  thus  the  princi- 
jilc  of  giving  rewards  of  land  for  military  service 
was  not  asserted.  The  execution  of  tlie  bill  was 
to  be  entrusted  to  acomniission  of  twenty.  .  .  . 
At  length  all  tlicso  proposals  were  passed  by  the 
assembly  [after  rejection  by  the  Senate],  anil  the 
commission  of  twenty,  wltli  Pompeius  and  Cras- 
sus at  their  head,  began  the  execution  of  the 
agrarian  law.  Now  that  the  first  victory  was 
won,  the  coalition  was  able  to  carry  out  the  rest 
of  i's  programme  without  much  difBculty.  .  .  . 
It  was  determined  by  the  confederates  that 
Cfesar  should  bo  invested  by  decree  of  the  people 
with  a  special  command  resembling  that  lately 
held  by  Pompeius.  Accordingly  the  tribune 
Vatinius  sirbmitted  to  the  tribes  a  proposal 
which  was  at  onco  adopted.  By  it  Ciusar  ob- 
tained tbo  governorship  of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  and 
the  supreme  command  of  the  three  legioils  sta- 
tioned there,  for  live  years,  with  tlic  rank  of 
proprretor  for  his  adjutants.  His  jurisdiction 
extended  southwards  as  far  as  tlio  Rubicon,  and 
included  Luca  and  Ravenna.  Subsequently  the 
province  of  Narbo  was  added  by  the  Senate,  on 
the  motion  of  Pompeius.  .  .  .  Cicsar  had  hardly 
laid  down  his  consulship  wlien  it  was  proposed, 
in  the  Senate,  to  annul]  the  Julian  laws  [See 
Julian  Laws].  .  .  .  The  regents  determined  to 
make  examples  of  some  of  the  most  determined 
of  their  opponents."  Cicero  was  accordingly 
sent  into  exile,  by  a  resolution  of  the  tribes,  and 
Cato  was  appointed  to  an  odious  public  mission, 
wliich  carried  him  out  of  the  way,  to  Cyprus. — 
T.  Mommsen,  Hint,  of  the  liimim  Mepublic 
(abridgctl  by  Bryaiis  and  Iletidy),  eh.  83. 

Also  in  G.  Long,  Decline  of  the  Roman  He- 
public,  V.  3,  ch.  17-20.— C.  Mifldleton,  Life  of 
Cicero,  sect.  4. —  Napoleon  III.,  Uist.  of  Julius 
Cccmr,  ch,  3-4. 

B.  C.  58-51.— Caesar's  conquest  of  Gaul.— 
See  Gaul:  B.  C.  58-51. 

B.  C.  57-52.— Effect  of  Caesar's  Gallic 
victories.— Return  of  Cicero  from  exile- 
New  arrangements  of  the  Triumvirs. — 
Caesar's  Proconsulship  extended. —  The  Tre- 
bonian  Law.—  Disaster  and  death  of  Crassus 
at  Carrhae.—  Increasing  anarchy  in  the  city. — 
' '  In  Rome  the  enemies  of  Ciesar  .  .  .  were 
awed  Into  silence  [by  his  victorious  career  in 
Gaul],  and  the  Senate  granted  the  unpre- 
cedented honour  of  fifteen  days'  '  supplicatio '  to 
the  gods  for  the  brilliant  successes  in  Qaul. 
Among  the  supporters  of  this  motion  was,  as 
Cassar  learnt  in  the  winter  from  the  magistrates 
and  senators  who  came  to  pay  court  to  him  at 
Ravenna,  M.  Tullius  Cicero.  From  the  day  of  his 
exile  the  efforts  to  secure  his  return  had  begun, 
but  it  was  not  until  the  4th  of  August  that  the 
Senate,  led  by  the  consul,  P.  Lentulus  Spinther, 
carried  the  motion  for  his  return,  in  spite  of  the 
violence  of  the  armed  gang  of  Clodius,  and  sum- 
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inoned  all  the  countir  tribes  to  crowd  the 
comitia  on  Carniius  >iartius,  and  ratify  th-i 
senatus  conaultuni.  Tlie  return  of  tlie  great 
orator  to  the  country  wiiich  he  had  saved  ia  tlie 
terrible  days  of  63  B.  C.  was  more  like  a  triumph 
than  the  entrance  of  a  pardoned  criminal.  .  .  . 
But  he  had  come  back  on  suilerance ;  thf  great 
Three  must  be  conciliated.  .  .  .  Cicero,  like 
many  other  optimates  in  Rome,  was  looking  for 
the  beginnings  of  a  breach  between  Pompeius, 
Crassus  and  Ca.>sar,  and  was  anxious  to  nourish 
any  germs  of  opposition  to  the  triple-headed 
monarchy.  He  pleaded  against  Cicsar's  friend 
Vatinius,  and  he  gave  notice  of  a  motion  for 
checking  the  action  of  the  agrarian  law  in  Cam- 
pania. But  these  signs  of  an  independent 
opposition  were  suddenly  terminated  by  a 
humiliating  recantation;  for  before  entering 
upon  his  third  campaign  Cwsar  crossed  the 
Apennines,  and  appeared  at  the  Roman  colony 
of  Lucca.  .  .  .  Two  hundred  senators  crowded  to 
the  rendezvous,  but  arrangements  were  made  by 
the  Three  very  independently  of  Senate  in  Rome 
or  Senate  in  Lucca.  It  was  agreed  that  Pom- 
peius and  Crassus  should  hold  ajoiut  consulship 
again  next  year,  and  before  the  expiration  of 
Cajsar's  five  years  they  were  to  secure  his  re- 
appointment for  another  five.  .  .  .  Unfortunate 
Cicero  was  awed,  and  in  his  other  speeches  of 
this  year  tried  to  win  the  favor  of  the  great  men 
by  supporting  their  jjroposed  provincial  arrange- 
ments, and  pleading  in  defence  of  Ca?sar's  friend 
and  protege,  L.  Balbus."  In  the  year  55  B.  C. 
the  Trebonian  Law  wasi  passed,  "which  gave  to 
Crassus  and  Pompeius,  as  proconsular  provinces, 
Syria  and  Spain,  for  the  extraordinary  term  of 
five  years.  In  this  repeated  creation  of  extra- 
ordinary powers  in  favor  of  the  coalition  of 
dynasts,  Cato  rightly  saw  an  end  of  ri  publican 
institutions.  .  .  .  Crassus  .  .  .  started  in  54  B. 
C,  at  the  head  of  seven  legions,  in  face  of  the 
combined  opposition  of  tribunes  and  augurs,  to 
secure  the  eastern  frontier  of  Roman  dominion 
by  vanquishing  the  Parthian  power,  which, 
reared  on  the  ruins  of  the  kingdom  of  the 
Seleucids,  was  now  supreme  in  Cteaiphon  ind 
Seleucia.  Led  into  t.he  desert  by  the  Arab 
Sheikh  Abgarus,  acting  as  a  traitor,  the  Roman 
army  was  surrounded  by  the  fleet  Parthian 
horsemen,  who  could  attack  and  retreat,  shoot 
ing  their  showers  of  missiles  all  the  time.  In 
the  blinding  sand  and  suu  of  the  desert  near 
Carrhiu  [on  the  river  Belik,  one  of  the  branches  of 
the  Euphrates,  the  supposed  site  of  the  Haran 
of  Biblical  history],  Crassus  experienced  a 
defeat  which  took  its  rank  with  Cannsc  and  the 
Arausio.  A  few  diys  afterwards  (June  9th,  53 
B.  C.)  he  was  murdered  in  a  conference  to  which 
the  commander  of  the  Parthian  forces  invited 
him.  .  .  .  The  shock  of  this  event  went  through 
the  Roman  world,  hnd  though  Cassius,  the 
lieutenant  of  Crassus,  retrieved  tlie  honour  of  the 
Roman  arms  against  the  Pa  -thiana  in  the  follow- 
ing year,  that  agile  people  .emained  to  the  last 
unconquered,  and  the  Roman  boundary  was 
never  to  advance  further  to  the  east.  Crassus, 
then,  was  dead,  and  Pompeius,  though  he  lent 
Ca>sar  a  legion  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  was 
more  ready  to  assume  the  natural  antagonism 
to  TiBsar,  since  the  death  of  his  wife  Julia  in 
Se.  mber,  54  B.  C,  had  broken  a  strong  tie 
witu  his  father-in-law.  Further,  the  condition 
of    the   capital  seemed   reaching   a   point   of 


anarchy  at  which  Pompeius,  as  the  only  strong 
man  on  the  spot,  would  have  to  be  appointed 
absolute  dictator  In  53  B.  C.  no  consuls  could, 
in  the  violence  and  turmoil  of  the  comitia,  be 
elected  until  July,  aud  the  year  closed  without 
any  elections  having  taken  place  for  52  B.  C. 
T.  Annius  Milo,  who  was  a  candidate  for  the 
consulship,  and  P.  Clodius,  who  was  seeking 
the  priEtorshij),  turned  every  street  of  Home  into 
a  gladiatorial  arena."  In  January  Clodius  was 
killed.  "Pompeius  was  waiting  in  his  new 
gardens  near  the  Porta  Carmentalis,  until  a 
despairing  government  should  invest  him  with 
dictatorial  power ;  he  was  altogether  too  timid 
and  too  constitutional  to  seize  it.  But  with  Cato 
in  Rome  no  one  dared  mention  the  word  dictator. 
Pompeius,  disappointed,  was  named  sole  consul 
on  the  4th  of  February  [B.  C.  52],  and  by  July 
he  had  got  as  his  colleague  his  new  father-in- 
law,  Metcllus."— R.  F.  Ilorton,  Hist,  of  the 
Uomans,  ch.  29. 

Also  in  W.  Forsyth,  Zi/e  of  Cicero,  ch.  18-16 
(».  1-2). —  C.  Merivale,  The  Roman  Triumm- 
rates,  ch.  5. —  G.  Rawlinson,  The  Sixth  Great 
Oriental  Monarchy,  ch.  11. 

B.  C.  55-54. —  Cxsar's  invasions  of  Britain. 

—  See  BKIT.4.1N:  B.  C.  55-54. 

B.C.  52-50. — Rivalry  of  Pompeius  and  Caesar. 
— Approach  of  the  crisis.— Caesar's  legions  in 
motion  towards  the  capital.  —  "CKsar  had 
long  ago  resolved  upon  the  overthrow  of  Pom- 
pey,  as  had  Pompey,  for  that  matter,  upon  his. 
For  Crassus,  the  fear  of  whom  had  hitherto  kept 
them  in  peace,  having  now  been  killed  in  Par- 
thia,  if  the  one  of  them  wished  to  make  himself 
the  greatest  man  in  Rome,  he  had  only  to  over- 
throw the  other ;  and  it  he  again  wish'  aI  to  pre- 
vent his  own  fall,  he  had  nothing  for  it  but  to  be 
beforehand  with  him  whom  he  feared.  Pompey 
had  not  been  long  under  any  such  apprehen- 
sions, having  till  lately  despised  Ca;sar,  as  think- 
ing it  no  difficult  matter  to  put  down  him  whom 
he  himself  had  advanced.  But  Ca;sar  had  enter- 
tained this  design  from  the  beginning  against 
his  rivals,  and  had  retired,  like  an  expert  wrest- 
ler, to  prepare  himself  apart  for  the  combat. 
Making  the  Gallic  wars  his  exercise-around,  he 
had  at  once  improved  the  strength  of  his  soldiery, 
and  had  heightened  his  own  glory  by  his  great 
actions,  so  that  he  was  looked  on  as  one  who 
might  challenge  comparison  with  Pompey.  Nor 
did  he  let  go  any  of  those  advantages  which 
were  now  givet  him,  both  by  Pompey  himself 
and  the  times,  and  the  ill  government  of  Rome, 
where  all  who  were  candidates  for  office  publicly 
gave  money,  and  without  any  shame  bribed  the 
people,  who,  having  received  tlie'r  pay,  did  not 
contend  for  their  benefactors  with  their  bare 
suffrages,  but  with  bows,  swords  and  slings. 
80  that  after  having  many  times  stained  the 
place  of  election  with  the  blood  of  men  killed 
upon  the  spot,  they  left  the  city  at  laiit  without 
a  government  at  all,  to  be  carried  about  like  a 
ship  without  a  pilot  to  steer  her;  whili)  all  who 
had  any  wisdom  could  only  be  thankful  if  a 
course  of  such  wild  and  stormy  disorder  and 
madness  might  end  no  worse  than  in  a  monarchy. 
Some  were  so  bold  as  to  declare  openly  that  the 
government  was  incurable  but  by  a  mona.rchy, 
and  that  they  ought  to  take  that  remedy  from 
the  hands  of  the  gentlest  physician,  meaning 
Pompey,  who,  though  in  words  he  pretended  to 
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decline  it,  yet  in  renlity  made  hif)  utmost  efforts 
to  be  declnred  dictiitor.  Cato,  perceiving  Ins  de- 
sign, prevailed  witli  tlie  Senate  to  make  him  sole 
consul  [B.  C.  52],  tliat  witli  tlie  oiler  of  a  more 
legal  sort  of  monarcliy  he  niiglit  be  witlilielil 
from  demanding  tlie  dictatorship.  They  over 
and  above  voted  him  tlie  continuance  of  his  prov- 
inces, for  he  liad  two,  Spain  and  all  Africa, 
wliicli  he  governed  by  his  lieutenants,  and  main- 
tained fn-mies  under  him,  at  tlie  yearly  charge  of 
a  thousand  talents  out  of  tlie  public  treasurj'. 
Upon  thib  Cicsar  also  sent  and  petitioned  for  tlie 
consulship,  and  tlie  continuance  of  his  provinces. 
Pomjiey  at  first  did  not  stir  in  it,  but  M'-rcellus 
and  Lentulus  opposed  it,  who  had  always  hated 
Cffisar,  and  now  did  everything,  whether  tit  or 
unfit,  wliich  niiglit  disgrace  and  affront  him. 
For  they  took  away  the  privilege  of  Roman  citi- 
zens from  the  people  of  New  Comum,  who  were 
A  colony  that  Ctcsar  had  lately  planted  in  Gaul ; 
and  Marcellus,  who  was  then  consul,  ordered  one 
of  the  senators  of  that  town,  then  at  Rome,  to  be 
whipped  [B.  C.  51],  and  told  him  he  laid  that 
mark  upon  him  to  signify  he  was  no  citizen  of 
Rome,  bidding  him,  when  he  went  back  again, 
to  show  it  to  Cajsar.  After  JIarcellus's  consul- 
ship, CoDsar  began  to  lavish  gifts  upon  all  the 
public  men  out  of  the  riches  he  had  taken  from 
the  Gauls;  discharged  Curio,  the  tribune,  from 
his  great  debts;  gave  Paulus,  then  consul,  1,800 
talents,  witli  which  he  built  the  noble  court  of 
justice  adjoining  the  forum,  to  supply  the  place 
of  tuut  called  the  Fulvian.  Pompey,  alarmed  at 
these  preparations,  now  openly  took  steps,  both 
by  himself  and  his  friends,  to  have  a  successor 
appointed  in  Ca;sar's  room,  and  sent  to  demand 
back  the  soldiers  whom  ho  had  lent  him  to  carry 
on  the  wars  in  Gaul.  Cicsar  returned  them,  and 
made  each  soldier  a  present  of  250  drachmas. 
The  olliccr  who  brought  them  home  to  Pompey, 
spread  amongst  the  people  no  verv  fair  or  favor- 
able report  of  Cicsar,  and  flattered  Pompey  him- 
self with  false  suggestions  that  he  was  wished 
for  by  Ca!sar's  army ;  and  though  his  affairs  here 
were  in  some  embarrassment  through  the  envy 
of  some,  and  the  ill  state  of  the  government,  yet 
there  the  army  was  at  his  command,  and  if  they 
once  crossed  into  Italy,  would  presently  declare 
for  him ;  so  weary  were  they  of  Cajsar's  endless 
expeditions,  and  so  suspicious  of  his  designs  for 
a  monarchy.  Upon  this  Pompey  grew  presump- 
tuous, and  neglected  all  warlike  preparations,  as 
fearing  no  danger.  .  .  .  Yet  the  demands  which 
CiEsar  made  had  the  fairest  colors  of  equity 
imaginable.  For  he  roposed  to  lay  down  his 
arras,  and  that  Pompey  should  do  the  same,  and 
both  together  should  become  private  men,  and 
each  expect  a  reward  of  his  services  from  the  pub- 
lic. For  that  those  who  proposed  to  disarm  him, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  confirm  Pompey  in  all  the 
power  he  held,  were  simply  establishing  the  one 
In  the  tyranny  whicli  they  accused  tlie  other  of 
aiming  at.  When  Curio  made  these  proposals 
to  the  people  in  Ca;sar's  name,  he  was  loudly  ap- 
plauded, and  some  threw  garlands  towards  him, 
and  disniis8(Ml  hi  as  they  do  successful  wrest- 
lers, crowned  with  flowers.  Antony,  being  tri- 
bune, produced  a  letter  sent  from  Cwsar  on  this 
occasion,  and  read  it,  though  the  consuls  did 
what  tliey  could  to  oppose  it.  But  Scipio,  Pom- 
pey's  father-in-law,  jiroposed  in  the  Senate,  that 
if  Cffisar  did  not  lay  down  his  arms  within  such 
a  time,  he  should  be  voted  an  enemy ;  and  the 
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consuls  putting  it  to  the  question,  whether  Pom- 
pey sliould  dismiss  his  soldiers,  and  again, 
whether  Cicsar  should  disband  his,  very  few 
assented  to  the  first,  but  almost  all  to  the  latter. 
But  Antony  proposing  again,  that  both  should 
lay  down  their  commissions,  all  but  a  verj^  few 
agreed  to  it.  Scipio  was  upon  this  very  violent, 
and  Lentulus  the  consul  cried  aloud,  that  they 
had  need  of  arms,  and  not  of  suffrages,  against 
a  robber;  so  tliat  the  senators  for  the  present 
adjourned,  and  appeared  in  mourning  as  a  marlc 
of  their  grief  for  the  dissension.  Afterwards 
there  came  other  letters  from  Crcsar,  which 
seemed  yet  more  moderate,  for  he  proposed  to 
quit  everything  else,  and  only  to  retain  Gaul 
within  the  Alps,  Illyricuin,  and  two  legions,  till 
he  should  stand  a  second  time  for  consul.  Cicero, 
tlie  orator,  who  was  lately  returned  from  Cilicia, 
endeavored  to  reconcile  differences,  and  softened 
Pompey,  wlio  was  willing  to  comply  in  other 
things,  but  not  to  allow  him  the  soldiers.  At 
last  Cicero  used  his  persuasions  with  Coesar's 
friends  to  accept  of  the  provinces  and  6,000 
soldiers  only,  and  so  to  make  up  the  quarrel. 
And  Pompey  was  inclined  to  give  way  to  this, 
but  Lentulus,  tlie  consul,  would  not  hearken  to 
it,  but  drove  Antony  and  Curio  out  of  the  sen- 
ate-house with  insults,  by  which  ho  afforded 
Cicsar  [then  at  Ravenna]  the  most  plausible  pre- 
tence that  could  be,  and  one  which  he  could 
readily  use  to  inflame  the  soldiers,  by  showing 
them  two  persons  of  such  repute  and  authority, 
who  were  forced  to  escape  in  a  hired  carriage  in 
the  dress  of  slaves.  For  so  they  were  glad  to 
disguise  themselves,  when  they  fled  out  of  liome. 
There  were  not  about  him  at  that  time  [Noyem- 
ber,  B.  C.  50]  above  800  horse,  and  5,000  foot; 
for  the  rest  of  his  army,  which  was  left  behind 
the  Alps,  was  to  be  brought  after  him  by  officers 
who  had  received  orders  for  that  purpose.  But 
lie  thought  the  first  motion  towards  the  design 
which  he  had  on  foot  did  not  require  large  forces 
at  present,  and  that  what  was  wanted  was  to 
make  this  first  step  suddenly,  and  so  as  to  astound 
his  enemies  with  the  boldness  of  it.  .  .  .  There- 
fore, he  commanded  his  captains  and  other  offi- 
cers to  go  only  with  their  swords  in  their  hands, 
without  any  other  arms,  and  make  themselves 
masters  of  Ariminuin,  a  large  city  of  Gaul,  with 
as  little  disturbance  and  bloodshed  as  possible. 
He  committed  the  care  of  tliese  forces  to  Horten- 
sius,  and  himself  spent  the  day  in  public  as  a 
stander-by  and  spectator  of  the  gladiators,  who 
exercised  before  him.  A  little  before  night  he 
a*  cended  to  his  person,  and  then  went  into  the 
hidi,  and  conversed  for  some  time  with  those  he 
had  invited  to  supper,  till  it  began  to  grow  dusk, 
'flien  he  rose  from  table,  and  made  his  excuses 
to  the  company,  begging  tliem  to  stay  till  he 
.-..me  back,  having  already  given  private  direc- 
tions to  a  few  immediate  friends,  that  they  should 
follow  him,  not  all  tlie  same  way,  but  some  one 
way,  some  another.  He  himself  got  into  one  of 
the  liired  carriages,  and  drove  at  first  another 
way,  but  presently  turned  towards  Ariminum." 
— Plutarch,  Ctvsar  (dough's  Dryclen's  trans.) 

Also  in  Ca'sar,  Commentaries  on  the  Civil  War, 
bk.  1,  eh.  1-8.— T.  Arnold,  Jlist.  of  the  Later  Bo- 
man  Comnwnitcallh ,  eh.  8  (r.  1). 

B.  C.  50-49.— Caesar's  passage  of  the  Rubi- 
con.—Flight  of  Pompeius  and  the  Consuls 
from  Italy.— Caesar  at  the  capital.-"  About 
ten  miles  from  Ariminum,  and  twice  that  distance 
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from  Ravenna,  the  fronoier  of  Italy  and  Gaul 
■was  traced  by  the  stream  of  the  Rubicon.  This 
little  river,  red  witli  the  drainage  of  the  pent 
mosses  from  wliich  it  descends  [and  evidently 
deriving  itb  name  from  its  color],  is  formed  by 
the  tmion  of  three  mountain  torrents,  and  is 
nearly  dry  in  the  summer,  like  most  of  the 
water  courses  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
Appcnines.  In  the  month  of  November  the 
■winter  tlood  might  present  a  barrier  more  worthy 
of  the  important  position  which  it  once  occupied ; 
but  the  northern  frontier  of  Italy  had  long  been 
secure  from  invasion,  and  the  channel  was 
spanned  by  a  bridge  of  no  great  dimensions. 
.  .  .  The  ancients  amused  themselves  with 
picturing  the  guilty  hesitation  with  which  the 
founder  of  a  line  of  despots  stood,  as  they 
Imagined,  on  the  brink  of  the  fatal  river  [in  the 
night  of  the  27th  of  November,  B.  C.  50,  cor- 
rected calendar,  or  January  15,  B.  C.  49,  without 
the  correction],  and  pajised  for  an  instant  before 
he  committed  the  irrevocable  act,  pregnant  with 
the  destinies  of  a  long  futurity.  Ca>sar,  indeed, 
in  his  Commentaries,  makes  no  allusion  to  the 
passage  of  the  Rubicon,  and,  a';  the  moment  of 
stepping  on  the  bridge,  his  mind  was  probably 
absorbed  in  the  arrangements  he  had  made  for 
the  march  of  his  legions  or  for  their  recep- 
tion by  his  friends  in  Ariminum." — C.  Meri- 
■vale,  Hist,  of  the  Romans,  ch.  14. — After  the 
crossing  of  the  Rubicon  there  were  still  more 
messages  between  Ca'sar  and  Pompey,  and  the 
cousuls  supporting  the  latter.  "Each  demands 
that  the  other  shall  first  abandon  his  position. 
Of  course,  all  these  messages  mean  nothing. 
Coisar,  complaining  bitterly  of  injustice,  sends  a 

Sortion  of  his  small  army  still  farther  into  the 
:omnn  territory.  Marc  Antony  goes  to  Arezzo 
with  five  cohorts,  and  Ca;sar  occupies  three  other 
cities  with  a  coaort  each.  The  marvel  is  that 
he  was  not  attacked  and  driven  back  by  Pompey. 
We  may  probably  conclude  that  the  soldiers, 
though  under  the  command  of  Pompey,  were 
not  trustworthy  as  against  Cicsar.  As  Cresar 
regrets  his  two  legions,  so  no  doubt  do  the  two 
legions  regret  their  commander.  At  any  rate, 
the  consular  forces,  with  Pompey  and  the  consuls 
and  a  host  of  .senators,  retreat  southwards  to 
Brundusium — Brindisi — intending  to  leave  Italy. 
.  .  .  During  tliis  retreat,  the  first  blood  in  the 
civil  war  is  spilt  at  Corflnium,  a  town  which,  if 
it  now  stood  at  all,  would  stand  in  the  Abruzzi. 
Cwsar  there  is  victor  in  a  small  engagement,  and 
obtained  possession  of  the  town.  The  Pompcian 
officers  whoai  he  finds  there  he  sends  away,  and 
allows  them  even  to  carry  with  them  money 
which  he  believes  to  have  been  taken  from  the 
public  treasury.  Throughout  his  route  south- 
ward the  soldiers  of  Pompey — who  had  hereto- 
fore been  his  soldiers — return  to  him.  Pompey 
and  th9  consuls  still  retreat,  and  still  Cajsnr 
follows  them,  though  Pompey  had  boasted, 
when  first  warned  to  beware  of  Cassar,  that  he 
had  only  to  stamp  upon  Italian  soil  and  legions 
would  arise  from  the  earth  ready  to  obey  him. 
He  knows,  however,  that  away  from  Rome,  in 
her  provinces,  in  Macedonia  and  Achaia,  in  Asia 
and  Cilicia,  in  8icily,  Sardinia,  and  Africa,  in 
Mauritania  and  the  two  Spains,  there  are  Roman 
legions  which  as  yet  know  no  Cicsar.  It  may  be 
better  for  Pompey  that  he  should  stamp  his  foot 
somewhere  out  of  Italy.  At  any  rate  he  sends 
the  obedient  consuls  and  his  attendant  senators 


over  to  Dyrrhachium  in  Illyria  with  a  part  of  his 
army,  and  follows  with  the  remainder  as  soon  as 
C'lesar  is  at  his  heels.  Ca;sar  makes  an  effort 
to  intercept  him  and  his  licet,  but  in  that  he 
fails.  Thus  Pompey  deserts  Rome  and  Italy, — 
and  never  again  sees  the  imperial  city  or  the  fair 
land.  Ca;sar  explains  to  us  why  he  does  not 
follow  his  enemy  ind  endeavour  at  once  to  put  an 
end  to  the  struggle.  Pompey  is  provided  with 
shipping  and  he  is  not;  and  he  is  aware  that  the 
force  of  Rome  lies  in  her  provinces.  Moreover, 
Rome  may  be  starved  by  Pompey,  unless  he, 
Cfcsar,  can  take  care  that  the  corn-growing 
countries,  which  are  the  granaries  of  Rome,  are 
left  free  for  the  use  of  the  city." — A.  TroUope, 
The  Commentaries  of  Casar,  ch.  9. — Turning  back 
from  Brundisium,  f  \c  proceeded  to  Rome  to 
take  possession  of  f  i  ,  eat  of  government  which 
his  enemies  had  ati.  '  loned  to  him.  He  was 
scrupulous  of  legal  forms,  and,  being  a  procon- 
sul, holding  military  command,  did  not  enter  the 
city  in  person.  But  he  called  together,  outside  of 
the  walls,  such  of  the  senators  as  were  in  Rome 
and  such  as  could  be  persuaded  to  return  to  the 
city,  and  obtained  their  formal  sanction  to 
various  acts.  Among  the  measures  so  authorized 
was  the  appropriation  of  the  sacred  treasure 
stored  up  in  the  vaults  of  the  temple  of  Saturn. 
It  was  a  consecrated  resir/e,  to  he  used  for  no 
purpose  except  the  repelling  of  a  Qallic  invasion 
— which  had  been,  for  many  generations,  the 
greo'cst  dread  of  Rome.  Cnjsar  claimed  it, 
bee -use  he  had  put  an  end  to  that  fear,  by 
conquering  the  Gauls.  His  stay  at  Rome  on 
this  occasion  (April,  B.  C.  49)  was  brief,  for  he 
needed  to  make  haste  to  encounter  the  Pompeian 
legions  in  Spain,  and  to  secure  the  submission 
of  all  the  west  before  he  followed  Pompeius  into 
the  Eastern  world.— O.  Long,  Decline  of  the 
Roman  Republic,  v.  5,  ch.  1-4. 

Also  in  J.  A.  Pioude,  Cmar,  eh.  21. 

B.  C.  49.— Caesar's  first  campaign  against 
the  Pompeians  in  Spain. — His  conquest  of 
Massilia. — In  Spain,  all  the  strong  forces  of  the 
country  were  commanded  by  partisans  of  Pom- 
peius and  the  Opt.jniate  party.  Cocsar  had 
already  sent  forward  C.  Fabius  from  Southern 
Gaul  with  three  legions,  to  take  possession  of  the 
passes  of  the  Pyrenees  and  the  principal  Spanish 
roads.  Following  quickly  in  person,  he  found 
that  his  orders  had  been  vigorously  obeyed. 
Pabius  was  confronting  the  Pompcian  generals, 
Afranius  and  Petreius  at  Uerda  (modem  Lerida 
in  Catalonia),  on  the  river  Sicoris  (modern  Scgre), 
where  they  made  their  stand.  They  had  five 
legions  of  well-trained  veterans,  besides  native 
auxiliaries  to  a  considerable  number.  Cresar's 
army,  with  the  reinforcements  that  he  had  added 
to  it,  was  about  the  same.  The  Pompeians  had 
every  advantage  of  position,  commanding  the 
passage  of  the  river  by  a  permanent  bridge  of 
stone  and  drawing  supplies  from  both  banks. 
Cresar,  on  the  other  hand,  had  great  difficulty  in 
maintaining  his  communications,  and  was  placed 
in  mortal  peril  by  a  sudden  flood  which  destroyed 
his  bridges.  Yet,  without  any  general  battle, 
by  pure  strategic  skill  and  by  resistless  energy, 
he  forced  the  hostile  army  out  of  its  advan- 
tageous position,  intercepted  its  retreat  and  com- 
pelled an  unconditional  surrender.  This  Spanish 
campaign,  which  occupied  but  forty  dayc,  and 
which  was  decisive  of  the  contest  for  all  Spain, 
was    one  of    the   finest   of   Ctesar's    military 
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Bchievements.  The  Greek  city  of  MasBiHa  (modern 
Marseilles),  still  nominally  independent  and  the 
ally  of  Rome,  although  surrounded  by  the 
Roman  conquests  in  Gaul,  had  seen  fit  to  range 
itself  on  the  side  of  Pompeius  and  the  Optimates, 
and  to  close  its  gates  in  the  face  of  Crcsar,  when 
he  set  out  for  his  campaign  in  Spain.  He  had 
not  hesitated  to  leave  three  legions  of  his  moder- 
ate army  before  the  city,  while  he  ordered  a  fleet 
to  be  built  at  Arelates  (Aries),  for  cooperation  in 
the  siege.  Decimus  Brutus  commanded  the  fleet 
and  Trebonius  was  the  general  of  tlie  land  force. 
The  siege  was  made  notable  by  remarltable  en- 
gineering operations  on  both  sides,  but  the  cour- 
age of  the  Massiliots  was  of  no  long  endurance. 
When  Cocimr  returned  from  his  Spanish  cam- 
paign he  found  them  ready  to  surrender.  Not- 
withstanding they  had  been  guilty  of  a  great  act 
of  treachery  during  the  siege,  by  breaking  an 
armistice,  he  spared  their  city,  on  account,  he 
said,  of  its  name  and  antiquity.  His  soldiers, 
who  had  expected  rich  booty,  were  offended, 
and  a  dangerous  mutiny,  which  occurred  soon 
afterwards  at  Placentia,  had  this  for  its  main 
provocation. — Coesar,  Tfie  Civil  War,  ufc.  1,  ch. 
36-81,  and  hk.  3,  eh.  1-22. 

Also  in  G.  Long,  Decline  of  the  Roman  Repub- 
lic, V.  5,  ch.  5  and  8. —  C.  Merivale,  Uist.  of  the 
Romans,  ch.  15-16. 

B.  C.  48.— The  war  in  Epirus  and  Thes- 
saly. — Cxsar's  decisive  victory  at  Pharsalia. 
— Having  established  his  authoritjr  in  Italy,  Gaul 
and  Spain,  and  having  legalized  it  by  procuring 
from  the  assembly  of  the  Roman  citizens  his 
formal  election  to  the  consulship,  for  the  year 
A.  U.  706  (B.  C.  48),  Ca-sar  prepared  to  follow 
Pompeius  and  the  Senatorial  party  across  the 
Adriatic.  As  the  calendar  then  stood,  it  was  in 
January  that  he  arrived  at  Brundisium  to  take 
ship  ;  but  the  season  corresponded  with  Novem- 
ber in  the  calendar  as  Coesar,  himself,  cor- 
rected It  soon  afterwards.  The  vessels  at  his 
command  were  so  few  that  he  could  transport 
only  15,500  of  his  troops  on  the  first  expedition, 
and  it  was  with  that  number  that  he  landed  at 
PaloDste  on  the  coast  of  Epirus.  The  sea  was 
swarming  with  the  fleets  of  his  enemies,  and, 
although  he  escaped  them  in  going,  his  small 
squadron  was  caught  on  the  return  voyage  and 
many  of  its  ships  destroyed.  Moreover,  the 
Pompeian  cruisers  became  so  vigilant  that  the 
second  detachment  of  his  army,  left  behind  at 
Brundisium,  under  Marcus  Antonius,  found  no 
opportunity  to  follow  him  until  the  winter  Iiad 
nearly  passed.  Meantime,  with  his  small  force, 
Ceesar  proceeded  boldly  into  Macedonia  to  con- 
front Pompeius,  reducing  fortresses  and  occupy- 
ing towns  ns  he  marched.  Although  his  great 
antagonist  had  been  gathering  troops  in  Mace- 
donia for  montlis,  an(l  now  numbered  an  army 
of  some  90,000  or  100,000  men,  it  was  Ca-sar, 
not  Pompeius,  who  pressed  for  a  battle,  even 
before  Slark  Antony  hadljoined  him.  As  soon  as 
.the  junction  had  occurred  he  pushed  the  enemy 
with  all  possible  vigor.  But  Pompeius  had  no 
confidence  in  his  untrained  host.  He  drew  his 
whole  army  into  a  strongly  fortified.  Immense 
camp,  on  the  sea  const  near  Dyirlinchium,  at  a 
point  called  Petra,  and  there  he  defied  Cffisar  to 
dislodge  him.  Tlie  latter  undertook  to  wall  him 
in  on  the  'and-side  of  his  camp,  by  a  line  of 
ramparts  aid  towers  seventeen  miles  in  length. 
It  was  an  undertaking  too  great  for  his  force. 


Pompeius  made  a  sudden  flank  movement  which 
disconcerted  all  his  plans,  and  so  defeated  and 
demoralized  his  men  that  he  was  placed  in 
extreme  peril  for  a  time.  Had  the  Senatorial 
chief  shown  half  of  Ca;sar's  energy  at  that  criti- 
cal moment,  the  cause  of  Cajsar  would  probably 
have  been  lost.  But  Pompeius  and  his  party 
took  time  to  rejoice  over  their  victory,  while 
Ca!snr  framed  plans  to  repair  his  defeat.  Ho 
promptly  abandoned  his  lines  before  the  enemy's 
camp  and  fell  back  into  the  interior  of  the  coun- 
try, to  form  a  junction  with  certain  troops  which 
he  had  previously  sent  eastward  to  meet  reCn- 
forcements  then  coming  to  Pompeius.  lie  cal- 
culated that  Pompeius  would  follow  him,  and 
Pompeius  did  so.  Tlie  result  was  to  give  Cnjsar, 
at  last,  the  opportunity  be  had  been  seeking  for 
months,  to  confront  with  his  tried  legions  the 
motley  levies  of  his  antagonist  on  an  open  field. 
The  decisive  and  ever  memorable  battle  was 
fought  in  Thessnly,  on  the  plain  of  Pharsalia, 
through  which  flows  the  river  Enipeus,  and 
overlooking  which,  from  a  contiguous  height, 
stood  anciently  the  city  of  Pharsalus.  It  was 
fought  on  the  9th  of  August,  in  the  year  48 
before  Christ.  It  was  a  battle  quickly  ended. 
The  foot-soldiers  of  Pompeius  out-numbered 
those  of  Ca?sar  at  least  as  two  to  one  ;  but  they 
could  not  stand  the  charge  which  the  latter 
made  upon  them.  His  cavalry  was  largely  coni- 
posed  of  the  young  nobility  of  Rome,  and  Ca;sar 
had  few  horsemen  witli  which  to  meet  them  ; 
but  he  set  against  them  a  strong  reserve  of  his 
sturdy  vei'j.ous  on  foot,  and  they  broke  the  horse- 
men's rijnks.  The  defeat  was  speedily  a  rout ; 
there  was  no  rallying.  Pompeius  fled  with  a 
few  attendants  and  made  his  way  to  Alexandria, 
where  his  tragical  fate  overtook  him.  Some  of 
the  other  leaders  escaped  in  diffcic..*'  directions. 
Some,  like  Brutus,  submitted  to  Cresar,  who  was 
practically  the  master,  from  that  hour,  of  the 
Roman  realm,  although  Thnpsus  had  still  to  be 
fought. — Cicsar,  The  Civil  War,  bk.  3. 

Also  est  W.  W.  Fowler,  Julius  Casar,  ch.  16. — 
G.  Long,  Decline  of  the  Roman  Republic,  v.  5,  ch. 
10-17.— T.  A.  Dodge,  Casar,  ch.  31-35. 

B.  C.  48-47.— Pursuit  of  Pompeius  to 
Egypt. —  His  assassination. —  Caesar  at  Alex- 
andria, with  Cleopatra. — The  rising  against 
him. —  His  peril. —  His  deliverance. 

See  Alexandria  :  B.  C.  48-47. 

B.  C.  47-46.— Caesar's  overthrow  of  Phar- 
naces  at  Zela. —  His  return  to  Rome. —  The 
last  stand  of  his  opponents  in  Africa. —  Their 
defeat  at  Thapsus. —  At  the  tinio  when  Oa.'sar 
was  in  a  difflcult  position  at  Alexandria,  and  the 
subjects  of  Rome  were  generally  unceriain  as  to 
whether  their  yoke  would  be  broken  or  not  by 
the  pending  civil  war,  Pliiimacos,  son  of  the 
vanquislied  Pontic  king,  Mitliriilates,  made  an 
effort  to  n  vcr  tlio  lost  kingdom  of  his  father. 
He  himself  had  been  a  traitor  to  his  fr^ther,  and 
had  been  rewarded  for  his  treason  by  Pompeius, 
who  gave  liim  the  small  kingdom  of  Bosporus, 
in  the  Crimea.  He  now  thought  tlie  moment 
favorable  for  regaining  Pontus,  Cappadocia  and 
Lesser  Armenia.  Cicsar's  lieutenant  in  Asia 
Minor,  Domitius  Calvinus,  marched  against  him 
with  a  small  force,  and  was  badly  defeated  ot 
Nicnpolis  (B.  C.  48),  in  Armenia  Minor.  As  a 
consequence,  Cirsar,  on  being  extricated  from 
Alexandria,  could  not  return  to  Rome,  although 
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bis  affairs  there  sorely  needed  biin,  until  lie  Imd 
restored  the  Roman  authority  in  Asia  Minor. 
As  soon  as  lie  could  reach  Pharnaces,  although 
his  army  was  Buiall  in  numbers,  ho  struck  and 
shattered  the  flimsy  throne  at  a  single  blow. 
The  battle  was  fought  (B.  C.  47)  at  Zela,  in 
Pontus,  where  jrithridates  had  once  gained  a 
victory  over  the  Romans.  It  was  of  this  battle 
that  Cajsar  is  said  to  liavc  written  his  famous 
'  Villi,  rifli,  rtci.'  "Plutarch  says  that  this  ex- 
pression was  used  in  a  letter  to  one  Amintius; 
the  name  is  probably  a  mistake.  Suetonius 
asserts  that  the  tlirec  words  were  inscribed  on  a 
banner  and  carried  in  Cicsar's  triumph.  Appian 
and  Dion  refer  to  them  as  notorious." — C.  Meri- 
valc,  Jlist.  of  the  Romans,  c/i.  18.  —  After  defeat- 
ing Pharnaces  at  Zela,  destroying  his  army, 
"Cresar  passed  on  through  Galatia  and  Bithynia 
to  the  province  of  Asia  proper,  settling  affairs 
In  every  centre ;  and  leaving  the  faithful  Mith- 
ridates  [of  Pergamum  —  See  Ai,ex.\ndui,v:  B. 
C.  48-47]  with  the  title  of  King  of  the  Bos- 
phorus,  as  a  guarantee  for  the  security  of  these 
provinces,  he  sailed  for  Italj',  and  arrived  at 
Tarentum  before  any  one  was  aware  of  his  ap- 
proach. If  he  had  really  wasted  time  or  lost 
energy  in  Egypt,  he  was  making  up  for  it  now. 
On  the  way  from  Tarentum  to  Brundisium  he 
met  Cicero,  who  had  been  waiting  for  him  here 
for  nearlv  a  year.  lie  alighted,  embraced  his 
old  friend,  and  walked  with  him  some  distance. 
The  result  of  their  talk  was  shown  by  Cicero's 
conduct  for  the  rest  of  Ciesar's  lifetime;  he  re- 
tired to  his  villas,  and  sought  relief  in  literary 
work,  encouraged  doubtless  by  Cnesar's  ardent 
praise.  The  magical  effect  of  Cffisar's  presence 
■was  felt  throughout  Italy;  all  sedition  ceased, 
and  Rome,  which  had  been  the  scene  of  riot  and 
bloodshed  under  the  uncertain  rule  of  Antonius, 
was  quiet  in  an  Instant.  The  master  spent  three 
months  in  the  city,  working  hard.  He  had  been 
a  second  time  appointed  dictator  while  ho  was 
in  Egypt,  and  probably  without  any  limit  of 
time,  space  or  power;  and  he  acted  now  without 
scruple  as  an  absolute  monarch.  Everything 
that  had  to  be  done  bo  saw  to  himself.  Money 
was  raised,  bills  were  passed,  the  Senate  re- 
cruited, magistrates  and  provincial  governors 
appointed.  But  tliero  was  no  time  for  any  at- 
tempt at  permanent  organisation ;  he  must  wrest 
Africa  from  his  enemies.  .  .  .  He  quelled  a  most 
serious  nuitiny,  in  which  even  his  faithful  tenth 
legion  was  concerned,  with  all  his  wonderful 
skill  and  knowledge  of  human  nature ;  sent  on 
all  available  forces  to  Sicily,  and  arrived  himself 
at  Lilybieum  in  the  middle  of  December. " —  AV. 
W.  Fowler,  JuHns  Cmar,  ch.  17. — The  last  stand 
of  Cffisar's  opponents  as  a  party  —  the  senatorial 
pai  ty,  or  the  republicans,  as  they  aro  sometimes 
called  —  was  made  in  Africa,  on  the  old  Cartha- 
ginian territory,  with  the  city  of  Utica  for  their 
hoiiilinmrters,  and  with. T\iba,  thoNumit'ian  king, 
for  their  active  ally.  Van  s,  who  had  held  his 
ground  there,  defeating  and  slaying  Civsar's 
friend  Curio,  was  joined  first  by  Scipio,  after- 
wards by  Cato,  Labienus  and  other  leaders,  Cato 
having  led  a  wonderful  march  through  the 
desert  from  the  Lesser  Syrtis.  In  the  course  of 
the  year  of  respite  from  pursuit  which  Ca;sar'8 
occupations  elsewhere  allowed  them,  they 
gathered  and  organized  a  formidable  armv.  It 
was  near  the  end  of  the  year  47  B.  C.  that  "Ctcsar 
assembled  his  forces  at  Lilybaium,  in  Sicily,  and 


sailed  with  the  first  detachment  for  Africa.  As 
happened  so  often  to  him  in  his  bold  military 
adventures,  the  troous  which  should  follow  were 
delayed  by  storms,  and  he  was  exposed  to 
imminent  peril  before  they  arrived.  But  he  suc- 
ceeded in  fortifying  and  maintaining  a  position 
on  the  coast,  near  Ruspina,  until  they  came. 
As  soon  as  they  reached  him  he  offered  battle  to 
his  adversaries,  and  found  presently  an  oppor- 
tunity to  force  the  fighting  upon  them  at 
Thapsus,  a  coast  town  in  their  iiossession,  which 
ho  attacked.  The  battle  was  decided  by  tho 
first  charge  of  Ciesar's  legionaries,  which  swept 
everything  —  foot-soldiers,  cavalry  and  elephants 

—  before  it.  The  victors  in  their  ferocity  gave 
no  quarter  and  slaughtered  10,000  of  the  enemy, 
while  losing  from  the.  own  ranks  but  fifty  men. 
The  decisive  battle  '  Thapsus  was  fought  on 
the  6tb  of  April,  B.  L.  46,  uncorrected  calendar, 
or  Feb.  6th,  as  corrected  later.  Scipio,  tho  com- 
mander, fled  to  Spain,  was  Intercepted  on  the 
voyage,  and  ended  his  own  life.  The  high- 
minded,  stoical  Cato  committed  suicide  at  Utica, 
rather  than  surrender  his  freedom  to  Ciesar. 
Juba,  the  Numidian  king,  likewise  destroyed 
himself  in  despair;  his  kingdom  was  ex- 
tinguished and  Numidia  became  a  Roman 
province.  A  few  scattered  leaders  of  revolt  still 
disputed  Ciesar's  supremacy,  but  his  power  was 
firmly  fl.xcd. — A.  Hirtius,  The  African  IFar. 

Also  in  G.  Long,  Decline  of  the  Roman  Repuh- 
lie,  V.  5.  ch.  24-27. 

B.  C.  45;—  Cxsar's  last  campaign  against  the 
Pompeians  in  Spain. —  His  victory  at  Munda. 

—  After  Thapsus,  Cicsar  had  one  more  deadly 
and  desperate  battle  to  fight  for  his  sovereignty 
over  the  dominions  of  Rome.  Cnoeus  Pompeius, 
son  of  Pompeius  Magnus,  with  Labienus  and 
Varus,  of  the  survivors  of  tho  African  field,  had 
found  disaffection  in  Spain,  out  of  which  they 
drew  an  army,  with  Pompeius  in  command. 
Ca'sar  marched  in  person  against  this  now  revolt, 
crossing  the  Alps  and  the  Pyrenees  with  his 
customary  celerity.  After  a  number  of  minor 
engagements  had  been  fought,  the  decisive  battle 
occurred  at  Munda,  in  the  valley  of  the  Guadal- 
quiver  (modern  Monda,  between  Ronda  and 
Malaga),  on  the  17th  of  March.  R  O.  45. 
"Never,  it  is  said,  wos  the  great  conqueror 
brought  so  near  to  defeai;  and  destruction;"  but 
he  won  tho  day  in  the  end,  and  only  Sextus 
Pompeius  survived  among  the  leaders  of  his 
enemies.  The  dead  on  the  field  were  30, 000. — 
Commentary  on  the  Spa  lish  War. 

Also  in  C.  Merivale,  Hist,  of  the  Roma-M,  ch. 
10. —  G.  Long,  Decline  of  t fie  Ronian  Republic,  v. 
5,  ch.  30. 

B.  C.  45-44.— The  fsovereignty  of  Cxsar  and 
his  titles. — His  permanent  Imperatorship. — 
His  unfulfilled  projects.  —  "At  Rome,  ofilcial 
enthusiasm  burst  forth  anew  at  the  tidings  of 
these  successes  [iu  Spain].  The  Senate  decreed 
fifty  days  of  supplications,  and  recognized 
Cajsar's  right  to  e.vtend  the  pomoerium,  since  he 
had  extended  the  limits  of  the  Empire.  .  .  . 
After  Thapsus  iu  was  more  than  a  demi-god; 
after  Mun(ia  he  •van  a  god  altogether.  A  statue 
was  raised  to  him  in  the  temple  of  Quirinuswith 
the  inscription:  'To  the  invincible  God,"  and  a 
college  of  priests,  the  .lulian,  was  consecrated  to 
him.  ...  On  the  13th  September  the  dicta- 
tor appeared  at  the  gates  of  Rome,  but  he  did 
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not  triumph  til!  the  beginning  of  October.  This 
time  there  was  no  biirbnriim  king  or  chieftain 
to  veil  the  victories  won  over  citizens.  But 
Cojsar  thought  he  had  no  longer  need  to  keep  up 
such  coBsijeration;  since  he  was  now  the  State, 
his  enemies,  whatever  name  they  bore,  must  be 
enemies  of  the  State.  ...  It  was  expected 
that  Cnesar,  having  suffered  so  many  outrages, 
■would  now  punish  severely,  and  Cicero,  who 
had  always  doubted  his  clemency,  believed  that 
tyranny  woiild  break  out  as  soon  as  the  tyrant 
was  above  fear.  But  jealousies,  recollections  of 
party  strifes,  did  not  reach  to  the  height  of  {'ajsar. 
...  He  restored  the  statues  of  Sylla;  he  re- 
placed that  of  Pompey  on  the  rostra.  .  .  . 
He  pardoned  Cassius,  who  had  tried  to  assassin- 
ate him,  the  consularis  Jlarcellus  who  had  stirred 
up  war  against  him,  and  Quintus  Ligarius  who 
had  betrayed  him  in  Africa.  As  a  temporary 
precaution,  however,  he  forbade  to  the  Pompei- 
ans,  by  a  'lex  Hirtia,'  admission  to  the  magis- 
tracy. For  his  authority,  Ciesar  sought  no  new 
forma.  .  .  .  Senate,  comitia,  magistracies  ex- 
isted as  before  ;  but  he  centred  public  action 
in  himself  alone  by  combining  in  his  own  hands 
all  the  republican  ofBces.  The  instrument  which 
CiBsar  used  in  order  to  give  to  his  power  legal 
sanction  was  the  Senate.  In  former  times,  the 
general,  after  the  triumph,  laid  aside  liis  title  of 
imperator  and  iniperium,  which  included  absolute 
authority  over  the  army,  the  judicial  department 
and  the  administrative  power ;  Cresar,  by  a  decree 
of  tlie  Senate,  retained  both  during  life,  witli  the 
right  of  drawing  freely  from  the  treasury.  His 
dictatorship  and  his  office  of  proefectus  morum 
were  declared  perpetual;  the  consulship  was 
offered  him  for  ten  years,  but  lie  would  not 
accept  it ;  the  Senate  wished  to  join  executive  to 
electoral  authority  by  offering  liim  the  right  of 
appointment  in  all  curulo  and  plebeian  offices; 
he  reserved  for  himself  merely  the  privilege  of 
nominating  half  the  magistracy.  The  Senate 
had  enjoined  the  members  chosen  to  swear,  be- 
fore entering  on  office,  that  they  would  under- 
take nothing  contrary  to  the  dictator's  acts,  these 
having  the  force  of  law.  Further,  they  gave  to 
his  person  the  legal  inviolability  of  the  tribunes, 
and  in  order  to  ensure  it,  knights  and  senators 
offered  to  servo  as  guards,  while  the  whole 
Senate  took  an  oath  to  watch  over  his  safety, 
lo  the  reality  of  power  were  added  the  outward 
signs.  In  the  Senate,  at  the  theatre,  in  the  cir- 
cus, on  Ids  tribunal,  lie  sat,  dressed  in  the  royal 
robe,  on  a  throne  of  gold,  and  his  effigy  was 
stamped  on  the  coins,  where  the  Uomr.n  magis- 
trates had  not  yet  ventured  to  engravu  more  tlian 
their  names.  They  even  went  as  far  aS  talking 
of  succession,  as  in  a  regular  monarchy.  His 
title  of  imperator  and  the  sovereign  pontificate 
were  transmissible  to  his  legitimate  or  adopted 
children.  .  .  .  Cicsar  was  not  deceived  hy 
the  secret  perfidy  which  prompted  sucli  servili- 
ties, and  he  valued  them  as  they  deserved.  But 
his  enemies  found  in  them  fresh  reasons  for 
hating  the  great  man  who  liad  saved  them. 
.  .  .  The  Senate  had- .  .  .  sunk  from  its  char- 
acter of  supremo  council  of  the  Itepublic  into 
that  of  a  committee  of  consultation,  which  the 
master  often  forgot  to  consult.  The  Civil  war 
had  decimated  it ;  Ciesar  appointed  to  it  brave 
soldiers,  even  sons  of  freedmen  who  had  served 
him  well,  and  a  considerable  number  of  provin- 
cials, Spaniards,  Gauls  of  Gallia  Karbonensis, 


who  had  long  been  Romans.  He  had  so  many 
services  to  reward  that  his  Senate  reached  the 
number  of  000  members.  .  .  .  One  day  the  Sen- 
ate went  in  a  body  to  the  temple  of  Venus  Qene- 
trix  to  present  toCiesar  certain  decrees  drawn  up 
in  his  honor.  The  demigod  wi>s  ill  and  dared  not 
leave  his  couch.  This  was  imprudent,  for  the 
report  spread  that  he  had  not  ileigned  to  rise. 
.  .  .  The  higher  nobles  remained  apart,  not 
from  honours,  but  from  ])ower ;  but  they  forgot 
neither  Plmrsalia  nor  Thapsus.  They  would 
have  consented  to  obey  on  condition  of  having 
the  appearance  of  commanding.  This  disguised 
obedience  is  for  an  able  government  more  con- 
venient than  outward  servility.  A  few  conces- 
sions made  to  vanity  obtain  tranquil  ])ossession 
of  power.  Tills  was  the  policy  of  Augustus, 
but  it  is  not  tliat  of  great  ambitions  or  of  a  true 
statesman.  These  pretences  leave  evcrylliing 
doubtful;  nothing  is  settled;  and  Cwsar  wished 
to  lay  the  foundations  of  a  government  which 
should  bring  a  new  order  of  things  out  of  a 
chaos  of  ruins.  Unless  we  are  paying  too  much 
attention  to  mere  anerdotes,  he  desirod  tlie  royal 
diadem.  ...  It  is  diflicult  not  to  believe  that 
Cicsar  considered  the  con.stituting  of  a  monar- 
chical power  as  the  rational  achievement  of  the 
revolution  which  he  was  carrying  out.  In  this 
way  wo  could  explain  the  persistence  of  his 
friends  in  offering  him  a  title  oflious  to  the 
Romans,  who  were  quite  ready  to  accept  a 
monarch,  but  not  monarchy.  ...  In  order  to 
attain  to  this  royal  title  ...  he  must  mount 
still  higher,  and  this  new  greatness  he  would 
seek  in  the  East.  ...  It  was  meet  that  he 
slicmld  wipe  out  the  second  military  humiliation 
of  Rome  after  effacing  the  first;  that  he  should 
avenge  Crassus." — V.  Duruy,  Jlist.  of  Rome,  ck. 
58,  Sect.  2-3  {r.  3). — "  Ciesar  was  '.">rn  to  do  great 
things,  and  bad  a  pas-sion  after  honor.  ...  It 
was  in  fact  a  sort  of  emulous  struggle  with  him- 
self, as  it  had  been  with  another,  how  ho  might 
outdo  his  past  actions  by  his  future.  In  pursuit 
of  these  thoughts  he  resolved  to  make  war  uiion 
the  Parthians,  and  when  he  had  subdued  them, 
to  pass  through  Hyrcania;  thence  to  march 
along  by  the  Caspian  Sea  to  Mount  Caucasus, 
and  so  on  about  Pontus,  till  he  came  into  Scy- 
thia ;  then  to  overrun  all  the  coun'uio.'  bordering 
upon  Germany,  and  Germany  itself;  and  so  to 
return  through  Gaul  into  Italy,  after  completing 
the  whole  circle  of  his  intended  empire,  and 
bounding  it  on  every  side  by  the  ocean.  While 
preparations  were  making  for  this  expedition,  he 
proposed  to  dig  through  the  isthmus  on  which 
Corinth  stands ;  and  aiipointed  Anienus  to  super- 
intend the  work.  He  had  also  a  design  of  divert- 
ing the  Tiber,  and  carrying  it  by  a  deep  channel 
directly  from  Rome  to  Circeii,  and  so  into  the 
sea  near  Tarracina,  that  there  might  be  a  safe 
and  easy  passage  for  all  merchants  who  traded 
to  Rome.  Besides  this,  he  intended  to  drain  all 
the  marshes  by  Pomcntium  and  Setia,  and  gain 
ground  enough  from  the  water  to  cmfiloy  many 
thousands  of  men  in  tillage.  He  proposed  fur- 
ther to  make  great  mounds  on  the  shore  nearest 
Rome,  to  hinder  the  sea  from  breaking  in  upon 
the  land,  to  clear  the  coast  at  Ostia  of  all  the 
hidden  rocks  and  shoals  that  made  it  unsafe  for 
shipping,  and  to  form  ports  and  harbors  fit  to 
receive  the  large  number  of  vessels  that  would 
frequent  them.  These  things  were  designed 
without  being  carried  into  effect ;  but  his  rcfor- 
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mationof  thecnlendar  [See  Calendau,  Jcuan], 
in  order  to  rectify  the  irregularity  of  time,  was  not 
only  projected  witli  great  seientilic  ingenuity, 
but  was  brouglit  to  its  completion,  and  proved 
of  very  great  use." — Plutarch,  Vamir  {Clough's 
Dryden'B  trans.). 

Also  in  T.  Mommsen,  Ilist.  of  Rome,  bk,  5,  eh. 
11,  with  note. 

B.  C.  44. — The  Assassination  of  Cxsar, — 
"The  question  of  the  kingship  was  over  ;  but  a 
vague  alarm  had  been  created,  which  answered 
the  purpose  of  tlie  Optirautes.  Cii'sar  was  at 
their  mercy  any  day.  Tliey  had  sworn  to  main- 
tain all  his  acts.  They  had  sworn,  after  Cicero's 
speech,  individually  and  collectively  to  defend 
his  life.  Caisar,  whether  he  believed  them 
.sincere  or  not,  had  taken  them  at  their  word, 
and  came  daily  to  the  Senate  unarmed  and  with- 
out a  guard.  .  .  .  There  were  no  troops  in 
the  city.  Lepidus,  Coesar's  master  of  the  horse, 
who  had  been  appointed  governor  of  Gaul, 
was  outside  the  gates  with  a  few  cohorts;  but 
Lepidus  was  a  person  of  feeble  character,  and 
they  trusted  to  be  able  to  deal  with  liim.  Sixty 
senators,  in  all,  were  parties  to  the  immediate 
conspiracy.  Of  these,  nine  tenths  were  members 
of  the  old  faction  whom  Cwsar  had  pardoned, 
and  who,  of  all  his  acts,  resented  most  that 
he  had  been  able  to  pardon  them.  They  were 
the  men  who  had  stayed  at  home,  like  Cicero, 
from  the  fields  of  Thapsus  and  Muuda,  and  had 
pretended  penitence  and  submission  that  they 
might  take  an  easier  road  to  rid  themselves  of 
their  enemy.  Their  motives  were  the  ambition 
of  their  order  and  personal  hatred  of  Cassar ;  but 
they  persuaded  themselves  that  they  were  ani- 
mated by  patriotism,  and  as,  in  their  hands,  the 
Republic  had  been  a  mockery  of  liberty,  so  they 
aimed  at  restoring  it  by  a  mock  tyrannicide. 
.  .  .  One  man  only  they  were  able  to 
attract  into  cooperation  who  had  a  reputation 
for  honesty,  and  could  be  c'onceived,  without 
absurdit}',  to  be  animated  by  a  disinterested 
purpose.  Marcus  Brutus  was  the  son  of  Cato's 
sister  Servilia,  the  friend,  and  a  scandal  said 
the  mistress,  of  Coesar.  That  he  was  Coesar's 
son  was  not  too  absurd  for  the  credulity  of 
Roman  drawing-rooms.  Brutus  himself  could 
not  have  believed  in  the  existence  of  such  a 
relation,  for  he  was  deeply  attached  to  his 
mother ;  and  although,  under  the  influence  of  his 
uncle  Cato,  he  had  taken  the  Senate's  side  in  tlie 
war,  he  had  accepted  afterwards  not  pardon  only 
from  C.Tsar,  but  favors  of  many  kinds,  for 
which  he  had  professed,  and  probably  felt,  some 
real  gratitude.  .  .  .  Brutus  was  perhaps  the 
only  member  of  the  senatorial  party  in  whom 
Caisar  felt  genuine  confidence.  His  known 
integrity,  and  Caesar's  acknowledged  regard  for 
him,  made  Iiis  accession  to  the  conspiracy  an 
object  of  particular  importance.  .  .  .  Brutus, 
once  wrought  upon,  became  with  Cassius  the 
most  ardent  in  the  cause  which  assumed  the 
aspect  to  him  of  a  sacred  duty.  Behind  them 
Were  the  crowd  of  senators  of  the  familiar 
faction,  and  others  worse  than  they,  who  had  not 
even  the  excuse  of  having  been  partisans  of  the 
beaten  cause  ;  men  who  had  fought  at  Cajsar's 
side  till  the  war  was  over,  and  believed,  like 
Labienus,  that  to  them  Cresar  owed  his  fortune, 
and  that  he  alone  ought  not  to  reap  the  harvest. 
.  .  .  The  Ides  of  March  drew  near.  Caisar 
was  to  set  out  in  a  few  days  for  Parthia.     Deci- 


mus  Bnitus  was  going,  as  governor,  to  the 
north  of  Italy,  Lepidus  to  Gaul,  Marcus  Brutus 
to  Macedonia,  and  Trebonius  to  Asia  Minor. 
Antony,  Coesar's  colleague  in  the  co"sul3hip,  was 
to  remain  in  Italy.  Dolabella,  Cicero's  son-in- 
law,  was  to  be  consul  with  him  as  soon  as 
Cffisar  should  have  left  for  the  East.  Tlie  foreign 
appointments  were  all  made  for  five  years,  and  in 
another  week  the  party  would  be  scattered. 
The  time  for  action  had  come,  if  action  there 
was  to  be.  .  .  .  An  important  meeting  of  the 
Senate  had  been  called  for  the  Ides  (the  15th) 
of  the  month.  The  Pontiflces,  it  was  whispered, 
intended  to  bring  on  again  the  question  of  the 
Kingship  before  Coesar's  departure.  The  occasion 
would  be  appropriate.  The  Senate-house  itself 
was  a  convenient  scene  of  operations.  The  con- 
spirators met  at  supper  the  evening  before  at 
Cassius's  house.  Cicero,  to  his  regret,  was  not 
invited.  The  plan  was  simple,  and  was  rapidly 
arranged.  Coesar  would  attend  unarmed.  The 
senators  not  in  the  secret  would  be  unarmed 
also.  The  party  who  intended  to  act  were  to 
provide  themselves  with  poniards,  which  could 
be  easily  concealed  in  their  paper  boxes.  80  far 
all  was  simple  ;  but  a  question  rose  whether 
Coesar  only  was  to  be  killed,  or  whether  Antony 
and  Lepidus  were  to  be  dispatched  along  with 
him.  They  decided  that  Ca;sar's  death  would 
be  suflScient.  .  .  .  Antony  and  Lepidus  were 
not  to  be  touched.  For  the  rest  the  assassins 
had  merely  to  be  in  their  places  in  the  Senate 
in  good  time.  When  Coesar  entered,  Trebonius 
was  to  detain  Antony  in  conversation  at  the  door. 
The  others  were  to  gather  about  Coesar's  chair 
on  pretence  of  presenting  a  petition,  and  so 
could  make  an  end.  A  gang  of  gladiators  were 
to  be  secreted  in  the  adjoining  theatre  to  be 
ready  should  any  unforeseen  difficulty  present 
itselt.  .  .  .  strange  stories  were  told  in  after 
years  of  the  uneasy  labors  of  the  elements  that 
night.  .  .  .  Calpurnia  dreamt  her  husband 
was  murdered,  and  that  she  saw  him  ascending 
into  heaven,  and  received  by  the  hand  of  Goo. 
In  the  morning  (March  15th)  the  sacrifices  were 
again,  unfavorable.  Coesar  was  restless.  Some 
natural  disorder  affected  his  spirits,  and  his 
spirits  were  reacting  on  his  body.  Contrary  to 
his  usual  habit,  he  gave  way  to  depression.  He 
decided,  at  his  wife's  entreaty,  that  he  would 
not  attend  the  Senate  that  day.  The  house  was 
full.  The  conspirators  were  in  their  places  with 
their  daggers  ready.  Attendants  came  in  to 
remove  Cajsar's  chair.  It  was  announced  that 
lie  was  not  coming.  Delay  might  be  fatal. 
They  conjectured  that  he  already  suspected 
somethihg.  A  day's  respite,  and  all  might  be 
discovered.  His  familiar  friend  whom  he  trusted 
— the  coincidence  is  striking — was  employed  to 
betray  him.  Decimus  Brutus,  whom  it  was 
impossible  for  him  to  distrust,  went  to  entreat 
his  attendance.  .  .  .  Coesar  shook  off  his 
uneasiness,  and  rose  to  go.  As  he  crossed  the 
hall  his  statue  fell  and  shivered  on  the  stones. 
Some  servant,  perhaps,  had  heard  whispers,  and 
wished  to  warn  him.  As  he  still  passed  on,  n 
stranger  thrust  a  scroll  into  his  hand,  and  begged 
him  to  read  it  on  the  spot.  It  contained  a  list  of 
the  conspirators,  with  a  clear  account  of  the 
plot.  He  supposed  it  to  be  a  petition  and  placed 
It  carelessly  among  his  other  papers.  The  fate 
of  the  Empire  hung  upon  a  thread,  but  the 
thread  was  not  broken.    .    .    .    Coesar  entered 
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and  took  bis  seat.  His  presence  awed  men,  in 
spite  of  tlicmsulves,  and  the  conspiratora  lind  de- 
termined to  act  at  once,  lest  tliey  should  lose 
courage  to  act  at  all.  He  was  fnmiliar  and  easy 
of  access.  Tliey  gathered  round  him.  .  .  .  One 
had  a  story  to  tell  him;  another  some  favor  to 
ask.  Tulhus  Cimber,  whom  he  bad  just  made 
governor  of  Bitliynia,  then  came  close  to  him, 
with  some  request  which  he  was  unwilling  to 
grant.  Cimber  caught  bis  pown,  as  it  in  en- 
treaty, and  driigged  it  from  bis  shoulders. 
Cassius,  wlio  was  standing  behind,  stabbed  him 
in  the  throat.  Ho  started  up  with  a  cry  and 
cauglit  Cassius's  arm.  Another  poniard  entered 
his  breast,  giving  a  mortal  wound.  He  looked 
round,  and  seeing  not  one  friendly  face,  but  only 
a  ring  of  daggers  pointing  at  hma,  he  drew  his 
gown  over  bis  head,  gathered  the  folds  about 
him  that  ho  might  fall  decently,  and  sank  down 
without  uttering  another  word.  .  .  .  The  Senate 
rose  with  shrieks  and  confusion,  and  rushed  into 
the  Forum.  The  crowd  outside  cauglit  the 
words  that  Cn;sar  was  dead,  and  scattered  to 
their  liouses.  Antony,  guessing  that  those  who 
had  killed  Ctesar  would  not  spare  himself,  hurried 
off  into  concealment.  The  murderers,  bleeding 
some  of  them  from  wounds  which  they  had  given 
one  another  in  their  eagerness,  followed,  cryiug 
that  the  tyrant  was  dead,  and  tliat  Rome  was 
free;  and  the  body  of  the  great  Cojsar  was  left 
alone  in  the  house  where  a  few  weeks  before 
Cicero  told  him  that  he  was  so  necessary  to  his 
country  tliat  every  senator  would  die  before  harm 
should  reach  him." — J.  A.  Froude,  Casar, 
ch.  26. 

B.  C.  44. —  The  genius  and  character  of 
Cxsar. — His  rank  among  great  men. — "Was 
Cffisar,  upon  the  whole,  the  greatest  of  men  1 
Dr.  Seattle  once  observed,  tliat  if  that  question 
were  left  to  be  collected  from  the  suffrages  al- 
ready expressed  in  books,  and  scattered  through- 
out the  literature  of  all  nations,  the  scale  would 
be  found  to  have  turned  prodigiously  in  Cajsar's 
favor,  as  against  any  single  competitor;  and  there 
is  no  doubt  whatsoever,  tuat  even  amongst  his 
own  countrymen,  and  his  own  contemporaries, 
the  same  verdict  would  have  been  returned,  bad 
it  been  collected  upon  the  famous  principle  of 
Themistocles,  that  he  should  be  reputed  the  first, 
whom  the  greatest  number  of  rival  voices  had 
pronounced  the  second." — T.  De  Quincey,  The 
Casars,  eh.  1. — "Tlie  founder  of  the  Roman  Em- 
pire was  a  very  great  man.  "With  such  genius 
and  such  fortune  it  is  not  surprising  that  he 
should  be  made  an  idol.  In  intellectual  stature 
he  was  at  least  an  inch  higher  than  his  fellows, 
which  is  in  itself  enough  to  confound  all  our 
notions  of  right  and  wrong.  He  bad  the  advan- 
tage of  being  a  statesman  before  he  was  a  soldier, 
•yhereas  Napoleon  was  a  soldier  before  be  was  a 
statesman.  His  ambition  coincided  with  the  ne- 
cessity of  the  world,  which  required  to  be  held 
together  by  force ;  and,  therefore,  bis  Empire  en- 
dured for  four  hundred,  or,  if  we  include  its 
Eastern  offset,  for  fourteen  liundred  years,  while 
that  of  Napoleon  crumbled  to  pieces  in  four. 
But  unscrupulous  ambition  was  the  root  of  his 
character.  It  was  necessary,  in  fact,  to  enable 
him  to  trample  down  the  respect  for  legality 
which  still  hampered  other  men.  To  connect 
him  witli  any  principle  seems  to  me  impossible. 
He  came  forward,  it  is  true,  as  the  leader  of  what 
is  styled  the  democratic  party,  and  in  that  sense 


the  empire  which  he  founded  may  be  called 
democratic.  But  to  the  gamblers  who  brought 
their  fortunes  to  that  vast  hazard  table,  the 
democratic  and  aristocratic  parties  were  merely 
rouge  and  noir.  The  sociii'  and  politicid  equity, 
the  reign  of  which  we  desire  to  see,  was,  in  truth, 
unknown  to  the  men  of  Cicsar's  time.  It  is  im- 
possible to  believe  that  there  was  an  essential 
difference  of  principle  between  one  member  of 
the  triumvirate  and  another.  The  great  adven- 
turer had  begun  by  getting  deeply  into  debt,  and 
had  thus  in  fact  bound  himself  to  overtlirow  the 
republic.  He  fomented  anarchy  to  prepare  the 
way  for  his  dictatorship.  He  shrank  from  no  ac- 
complice however  tainted,  not  even  from  Catiline ; 
from  no  act  however  proUigatc  or  even  cruel. 
.  .  .  The  noblest  feature  in  Cicsar's  character 
was  his  clemency.  But  we  are  reminded  that  it 
was  ancient,  not  modern  clemency,  when  we 
find  numbered  among  the  signal  instances  of  it 
Ills  having  cut  the  throats  of  the  pirates  before 
lie  hanged  them,  and  his  having  put  to  death 
without  torture  (simplici  morte  punivit)  a  slave 
suspected  of  conspiring  against  his  life.  Some 
have  gone  so  far  as  to  speak  of  liim  as  the  incar- 
nation of  humanity.  But  in  tlie  whole  history 
of  Roman  conquest  will  you  find  a  more  ruthless 
conqueror  ?  A  million  of  Gauls  we  are  told  per- 
islied  by  the  sword.  JIultitudes  were  sold  into 
slavery.  The  extermination  of  the  Eburones 
went  to  the  verge  even  of  ancient  licence.  Tlie 
gallant  Vercingetorix,  who  had  fallen  into 
Cicsar's  hands  under  circumstances  which  would 
have  touched  any  but  a  depraved  heart,  was 
kept  by  him  a  captive  for  six  years,  and  butch- 
ered in  cold  blood  on  the  day  of  the  triumph. 
Tlie  sentiment  of  humanity  was  then  undevel- 
oped. Be  it  so,  but  then  we  must  not  call  CiEsar 
the  incarnation  of  liumanity.  Vast  plans  are 
ascribed  to  Ctesar  at  the  time  of  his  death,  and  it 
seems  to  be  thought  that  a  world  of  hopes  for 
humanity  perished  wlien  he  fell.  But  if  he  had 
lived  and  acted  for  another  century,  wliat  could 
he  have  done  witii  those  moral  and  political 
materials  but  found,  wliat  he  (Jid  found,  a  mili- 
tary and  sensualist  empire.  A  multitude  of  proj- 
ects are  attributed  to  him  by  writers,  who,  we 
must  remember,  are  late,,  and  who  make  him 
ride  a  fairy  charger  with  feet  like  the  hands  of 
a  man.  Some  of  these  projects  are  really  grL'at, 
such  as  the  codification  of  the  law,  and  measures 
for  the  encouragement  of  intellect  and  science ; 
others  are  questionable,  such  as  the  restoration 
of  commercial  cities  from  whicli  commerce  had 
departed ;  others,  great  works  to  be  accomplislied 
by  an  unlimited  command  of  men  and  money, 
are  tlie  common  dreams  of  every  Nebuchadnez- 
zar. .  .  .  Still  CiEsar  was  a  very  great  man,  and 
he  played  a  dazzling  part,  as  all  men  do  who 
come  just  at  the  fall  of  an  old  system,  when  so- 
ciety is  as  clay  in  the  hands  of  the  potter,  and 
found  a  new  system  in  its  place ;  while  the  less 
dazzling  task  of  making  the  new  system  work, 
by  probity  and  industry,  and  of  restoring  the 
shattered  allegiance  of  a  people  to  its  institutions, 
descends  upon  unlaurcllcd  heads.  But  that  the 
men  of  his  time  were  bound  to  recognise  in  him 
a  Messiah,  to  use  the  phrase  of  the  Emperor  of 
the  Frcncli,  and  that  those  who  opposei!  him 
were  Jews  crucifying  their  Messiah  is  an  impres- 
sion which  I  venture  to  tliink  will  in  time  sub- 
side."—  Goldwin  Smith,  Tlie  Last  Rcpublicam  cf 
Borne  (ifacmillan's  Jfag.,  April,  1868). 
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Also  in:  T.  Arnold,  Hitl.  of  the  Later  limnan 
Comnwnireiilt/i,  eh.  9  (o.  2).— A.  Trollope,  L\fe  of 
Vkfi'i),  V.  2,  e/i.  8. 

B.  C.  44.— After  Caesar's  death.— Flight  of 
"the  Liberators."— Mark  Antony  in  power. — 
Arrival  and  wise  conduct  of  Czsar's  heir, 
the  young  Octavius. — Tlio  iiHsiisMiiis  of  Cii'Hiir 
were  mit  long  in  (liHcovcrins  that  Itonio  giivcs  no 
applause  to  their  bloody  deed.  Its  first  effect 
was  a  simply  stupefying  consternation.  Tlio 
Senators  lied,'—  the  forum  and  the  streets  were 
nearly  emptied.  When  Brutus  attempted  an 
harangue  his  hearers  were  few  and  silent.  In 
gloomy  alarm,  he  made  haste,  with  his  associ- 
ates, to  take  refuge  on  the  hcighta  of  the  capitol. 
During  the  night  which  followed,  a  few  senators, 
who  approved  the  assassination  —  Cicero  among 
the  number  —  climbed  the  hill  and  held  council 
with  them  in  their  place  of  retreat.  The  result 
was  a  second  attempt  made,  on  the  following 
day,  to  rouse  public  feeling  in  their  favor  by 
speeches  in  the  forum.  The  demonstration  was 
again  a  failure,  and  the  "liberators,"  as  they 
wished  to  be  deemed,  returned  with  disappoint- 
ment to  the  capitol.  Meantime,  the  surviving 
consul,  who  had  been  Ca;sar's  colleague  for  the 
year,  M.  Antonius  —  known  more  commonly  as 
Mark  Antony  —  had  acted  with  vigor  to  secure 
power  in  his  own  hands.  lie  had  taken  posses- 
sion of  the  great  treas\ire  which  Ca;sar  left,  and 
had  acquired  his  papers.  He  had  come  to  a 
secure  understanding,  moreover,  with  Lepidus, 
Ctesar's  Master  of  Horse,  who  controlled  a  legion 
quartered  near  by,  and  who  really  commanded 
the  situation,  if  his  energy  and  his  abilities  had 
been  equal  to  it.  Lepid\is  marched  his  legion 
into  the  city,  and  its  presence  preserved  order. 
Yet,  with  all  the  advantage  in  their  favor, 
neither  Antony  nor  Lepidus  took  any  bold  atti- 
tude against  Oa;sar's  murderers.  On  the  contrary, 
Antony  listened  to  jiropositions  from  them  and 
consented,  as  consul,  to  call  a  meeting  of  the 
Senate  for  deliberation  on  their  act.  At  that 
meeting  he  even  advocated  what  might  be  called 
a  decree  of  obliyion,  so  far  as  concerned  the 
striking  down  of  Cresar,  and  a  confirmation  of 
all  the  acts  executed  and  unexecuted,  of  the  late 
Imperator.  These  had  included  tlio  recent  ap- 
pointment of  Brutus,  Cassius  and  other  leaders 
among  the  assassins  to  high  proconsular  com- 
mands in  the  provinces.  Of  course  the  proposed 
measure  was  acceptable  to  them  and  their 
friends,  while  Antony,  having  Ctesar's  papers  in 
his  possession,  expected  to  gain  everything  from 
it.  Under  cover  of  the  blank  confirmation  of 
Cojsar's  acts,  he  found  in  Ctesar's  papers  a 
ground  of  authority  for  whatever  he  willed  to 
do,  and  was  accused  of  forging  without  limit 
where  the  genuine  documents  failed  him.  At 
the  same  time,  taking  advantage  of  the  oppor- 
tunity that  was  given  to  him  by  a  public  funeral 
decreed  to  Crcsar,  he  delivered  an  artful  oration, 
■which  infuriated  the  people  and  drove  the  blood- 
stained "liberators"  in  terror  from  the  city. 
But  in  many  ways  Antonius  weakened  the  strong 
position  which  his  skilful  combinations  had  won 
for  him.  In  his  tmdisguised  selfishness  he 
secured  no  friends  of  his  own ;  he  alienated  tlie 
friends  of  Ciesar  by  his  calm  indifference  to  the 
crime  of  the  assassins  of  Ca!sar,  while  he 
harvested  for  Idmself  the  fruits  of  it;  above  all, 
ho  offended  and  insulted  the  people  by  his  im- 
pudent appropriation  of  Ctesar's  vast  hoard  of 


wealth.  The  will  of  the  slain  Imperator  had- 
been  read,  and  it  was  known  that  lie  had 
be(iueathed  three  hundred  sesterces  —  nearly  £3 
sterling,  or  $15 — to  every  citizen  of  Rome. 
The  heir  named  to  the  greater  part  of  the  estate 
was  CiBsar's  favorite  grand-nepliew  (grandson  of 
his  younger  sister,  Julia)  Caitis  Octavius,  who 
became,  by  the  terms  of  the  will,  his  adopted  son, 
and  who  was  henceforth  to  bear  the  name  Cuius 
Julius  Ca'sar  Octavianus.  The  young  heir,  then 
but  eighteen  years  of  age,  was  at  Apollonia,  in 
Illyria,  at  the  quarters  of  a  considerable  force 
which  CiBsar  had  assembled  there.  With  won- 
derful coolness  and  prudence  for  liis  age,  ho 
declined  proposals  to  lead  tlic  army  to  Home,  for 
the  assertion  of  his  riglits,  but  went  quietly 
thither  with  a  few  friends,  feeling  the  public 
pulse  as  he  journeyed.  At  Home  lie  demanded 
from  Antony  the  moneys  whicli  Cicsar  had  left, 
but  the  protfigate  and  reckless  consul  had  spent 
them  and  would  give  no  account.  By  great  ex- 
ertions Octavius  raised  sutttcient  means  on  his 
own  account  to  poy  Cicsar's  legacy  to  the  Roman 
citizens,  and  thereby  he  conscilidated  a  populn- 
feeling  in  his  own  favor,  against  Antony,  which 
placed  him,  at  once,  in  important  rivalry  with 
the  latter.  It  enabled  him  presently  to  share 
the  possession  of  power  with  Antony  and 
Lepidus,  in  the  Second  Triumvirate,  and,  finally, 
to  seize  the  whole  sovereignty  which  Cicsar  in- 
t<'nded  to  bequeath  to  him. — C.  Merivale,  Hist, 
of  t/te  lioinans,  ch.  23-24. 

Also  in:  Q.  Long,  Decline  of  tlie  lioman  B»- 
jmbliv,  D.  5,  eh.  34. 

B.  C.  44-42. — Destruction  of  the  Liberators. 
— Combination  of  Antony,  Octavius  and  Lepi- 
dus.— The  Second  Triumvirate. —  Mark  An- 
tony's arrangement  of  peace  witli  the  murderers 
of  Cujsar,  on  the  basis  of  a  confirmation  in  the 
Senate  of  all  Cicsar's  acts,  gave  to  Marcus  Bru- 
tus the  government  of  ^laceilonia,  to  Decimus 
Brutus  that  of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  and  tO  Cassius 
that  of  Syria,  since  Cjesar  had  olready  named 
them  to  those  several  commands  before  they  slew 
him.  But  Antony  succeeded  ere  long  in  pro- 
curing decrees  from  the  Senate,  transferring  Slace- 
(lonia  to  his  brother,  and  Sj'ria  to  Dolabella.  A 
little  later  he  obtained  a  vote  of  the  people  giv- 
ing Cisalpine  Oaul  to  himself,  and  cancelling  tlie 
commission  of  Decimus  Brutus.  His  consular 
term  was  now  near  its  expiration  and  lie  had  no 
intention  to  surrender  the  power  he  had  enjoyed. 
An  army  in  northern  Italy  would  afford  the  sup- 
port which  his  plans  required.  But,  before 
those  plans  were  ripe,  his  position  had  grown 
exceedingly  precarious.  The  Senate  and  the 
people  were  alike  unfriendly  to  him,  and  alike 
disposed  to  advance  Octavius  in  opposition. 
The  latter,  without  office  or  commission,  had 
already,  in  the  lawless  manner  of  the  time,  bv 
virtue  of  the  encouragement  given  to  him,  col- 
lected an  army  of  several  legions  under  his  per- 
sonal banner.  Decimus  Brutus  refused  to  sur- 
render the  government  of  Gaul,  and  was  supported 
by  the  best  wishes  of  the  Senate  in  defying  An- 
tony to  wrest  it  from  him.  The  latter  now 
faced  the  situation  boldly,  and,  although  two 
legions  brought  from  Epirus  went  over  to  Octa- 
vius, he  collected  a  strong  force  at  Ariminum, 
marched  into  Cisalpine  Gaul  and  blockaded 
Decimus  Brutus  in  Mutina  (modem  Modena). 
Meantime,  new  consuls,  Hirtiua  and  Pansa,  had 
taken  ofBce  at  Rome,  and  the  Senate,  led  by 
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Cicero,  had  fleclnrcd  its  hostility  to  Antony. 
Octavius  was  culled  upon  to  join  the  new  consuls 
with  his  army,  in  proceeding  against  the  late 
consul  —  now  treated  as  a  public  enemy,  though 
not  so  pronounced.  lie  did  so,  and  two  battles 
were  fought,  on  the  15th  of  April,  IJ.  C.  48,  at 
Forum  Qallorum,  and  on  the  27th  of  the  same 
month  under  the  walls  of  Mutina,  which  forced 
Antony  to  retreat,  but  which  cost  Rome  the  lives 
of  both  her  consids.  Antony  retired  across  the 
Alps  and  joined  his  old  friend  Lepldus  in  Trans- 
alpine Qaul.  Octavius  declined  to  follow.  In- 
stead of  doing  so,  he  sent  a  military  depiitation 
to  Rome  to  demand  the  consulship,  and  quickly 
followed  it  with  his  army  when  the  demand  had 
been  refused.  The  demonstration  proved  per- 
suasive, and  he  was  electe<l  consul,  with  his  half- 
brother  for  colleague.  His  next  business  was  to 
corao  to  terms  with  Antony  and  Lepidus,  as 
against  the  Liberators  and  their  friends.  A  con- 
ference was  arranged,  and  the  three  new  masters 
of  Rome  met  in  October,  B.  C.  43,  on  an  island 
near  Uononia  (modern  Bologna),  constituting 
themselves  a  commission  of  three  —  a  triumvirate 
—  to  settle  the  affairs  of  the  commonwealth. 
They  framed  a  formal  contract  of  five  years' 
duration ;  divided  the  powers  of  government  be- 
tween themselves;  named  officials  for  the  sub- 
ordinate places;  and  —  most  serious  proceeding 
of  all  —  prepared  a  proscription  .ist,  as  Sulla  had 
done,  of  enemies  to  be  put  out  of  "-f,  way.  It 
was  an  appalling  list  of  300  senators  (the  immor- 
tal Cicero  at  their  head)  and  2,000  knights. 
When  the  work  of  massacre  in  Rome  and  Italy 
liad  been  done,  and  when  the  terrified  Senate  had 
legalized  the  self -assumed  title  and  authority  of 
the  triumvirs,  these  turned  their  attention  to  the 
East,  where  M.  Brutus  and  Cassius  had  established 
and  maintained  themselves  in  power.  Decimus 
Brutus  was  already  slain,  after  desertion  by  his 
army  and  capture  in  attempted  (light.  In  the 
summer  of  the  year  43  B.  C,  Antony  led  a  divi- 
sion of  the  joint  army  of  the  triumvirate  across 
the  sea  and  through  Macedonia,  followed  soon 
after  by  Octavius  with  additional  forces.  They 
•were  met  at  Philippi,  and  there,  in  two  great 
battles,  fought  with  an  interval  of  twenty  days 
between,  the  republic  of  Rome  was  finally  done 
to  death.  "The  battle  of  Philippi,  in  the  esti- 
mation of  the  Roman  writers,  was  the?  most 
memorable  conflict  in  their  military  annals.  The 
numbers  engaged  on  either  side  far  exceed  all 
former  experience.  Eighty  thousand  legionaries 
alone  were  counted  on  the  one  side,  and  per- 
haps 120,000  on  the  other  —  at  least  three  times 
as  many  as  fought  at  Pharsalia. "  Both  Cassius 
and  Brutus  died  by  their  own  hands.  There 
was  no  more  opposition  to  the  triumvirs,  except 
from  Sextus  Pompeius,  last  survivor  of  the  fam- 
ily of  the  great  Pompeius,  who  had  created  for 
liimself  at  sea  a  little  half-piratical  realm,  and 
•who  forced  the  three  to  recognize  him  for  a  time 
as  a  fourth  power  in  the  Roman  world.  But  he, 
too,  perished,  B.  C.  85.  For  seven  years,  from 
B.  C.  43  to  B.  C.  36,  Antony  '  aled  the  Ea^t, 
Octavius  the  West,  and  Lepidus  rjigned  in  Africa. 

C.  Merivale,  Hist,  of  the  Rami,  ns,  ck.  24-28. 
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(the  Triumvirs),  'wero  fought  in  the  summer  of 
43  B.  C.  The  battle  of  Actium,  which  made 
Octavius  —  soon  to  be  named  Augustus  —  the 
single  master  of  a  now  fully  founded  Empire, 
was  fought  on  the  2d  of  Sept.,  B.  C.  31.  In 
the  interval  of  eleven  years,  Octavius,  govern- 
ing Rome,  Italy,  and  the  provinces  of  the  West, 
had  steadily  consolidated  and  increased  his 
power,  gainmg  the  confidence,  the  favor  and  the 
fear  of  his  subject  people.  Antony,  oppressing 
the  East,  had  consumed  his  energies  and  his 
time  in  dalliance  with  C'leo])atra,  and  had  made 
himself  the  object  of  hatred  and  contempt. 
Lepidus,  who  had  Africa  for  his  dominion  to 
begin  with,  had  measured  swords  with  Octavius 
and  had  t)een  summarily  deposed,  in  the  year 
30  B.  C.  It  was  simply  a  question  of  time  as  to 
when  Antony,  in  his  turn,  should  make  room  for 
the  coming  monarch.  Already,  in  the  year  after 
Philippi,  the  two  sovereign- partners  had  been  at 
the  verge  of  war.  Antony's  brother  and  his 
wife,  Fulvia,  had  raised  a  revolt  in  Italy  against 
Octavius,  and  it  had  been  crushed  at  Perusia, 
before  Antony  could  rouse  himself  to  make  a 
movement  in  support  of  it.  lie  did  make  a 
formidable  demonstration  at  last;  but  the  sol- 
diers of  the  two  rivals  compelled  them  on  that 
occasion  to  patch  up  a  new  peace,  which  was 
accomplished  by  a  treaty  nejjotiated  at  Brun- 
disium  and  sealed  by  the  marnage  of  Antony  to 
Octfivia,  sister  of  Octavius.  'Phis  peace  was 
maintained  for  ten  years,  while  the  jealousies 
and  animosities  of  the  two  potentates  grew 
steadily  more  bitter.  It  came  to  an  end  when 
Octavius  felt  strong  enough  to  defy  the  superior 
resources,  in  money,  men  and  shijjs,  which 
Antony  held  at  his  command.  The  preparations 
then  made  on  both  sides  for  the  great  struggle 
were  stupendous  and  consumed  a  year.  It  was 
by  the  determination  of  Antony  that  the  war 
assumed  chiefly  a  naval  character;  but  Octavius, 
not  Antony,  forced  the  sea-fight  when  it  came. 
His  smaller  squadrons  sought  and  attacked  the 
swarming  fleets  of  Egypt  and  Asia,  in  the 
Arabracian  gulf,  where  they  had  been  assembled. 
The  great  battle  was  fought  at  the  inlet  of  the 
gulf,  off  the  point,  or  "acte,"  of  a  tongue  of 
land,  projecting  from  the  «hores  of  Acarnania, 
on  •which  stood  a  temple  to  Apollo,  called  the 
Actium.  Hence  the  name  of  the  battle.  The 
cowardly  flight  of  Cleopatra,  I'ollowed  by 
Antony,  ended  the  conflict  quickly,  and  the 
Antonian  fleet  was  entirely  destroyed.  The 
deserted  array,  on  shore,  which  had  idly  watched 
the  sea-flght,  throw  down  its  arms,  when  the 
flight  of  Antonius  was  known.  Before  Octavius 
pursued  his  enemy  into  Egypt  and  to  a  des- 
pairing death,  he  had  other  work  to  do,  which 
occupied  him  for  nearly  a  year.  But  he  was 
already  sure  of  the  sole  sovereignty  that  ho 
claimed.  The  date  of  the  battle  of  Actium  "  has 
been  formally  recorded  by  historians  as  signaliz- 
ing the  termmation  of  the  republic  and  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Roman  monarchy." — C. 
Merivale,  Hist,  of  the  Romans,  ch.  28. 

B.  C.  31-A.  D.  14.— The  settlement  of  the 
Empire  by  the  second  Caesar,  Octavius,  called 
Augustus.-  -His  organization  of  eovernment. 
— "Power  and  repute  had  passecT a^n'ay  from 
the  old  forms  of  the  Republic.  The  whole 
world  lay  at  the  feet  of  the  master  of  many 
legions ;  ft  remained  only  to  define  the  constitu- 
tional forms  in  which  the  new  forces  were  to 
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work.  But  to  do  this  was  no  easy  task.  Tho 
pcrplexltlt'S  of  his  position,  the  fears  and  hopes 
that  crossed  his  mind,  are  thrown  Into  dranuitic 
form  by  the  Iilstorlan  Dion  C'asslu.s,  who  brings 
a  scene  before  our  fancy  in  wlilch  Octavianus 
listens  to  tho  conflicting  counsels  of  his  two 
great  advLsers,  Agrippa  and  Jliccenas.  .  .  . 
There  is  little  doubt  tliat  schemes  of  resignation 
werr  at  some  time  discussed  by  the  Emperor  and 
by  his  circle  of  advisers.  It  Is  even  possible, 
us  the  same  writer  tells  us,  that  he  laid  before 
the  Senators  at  this  time  some  proposal  to  leave 
the  helm  of  state  and  let  them  guhle  It  ns  of  old. 
.  .  .  The  scene,  if  ever  really  acted,  was  but  an 
idle  comedy.  ...  It  Is  more  probable  that  ho 
was  content  with  some  faint  show  of  resistance 
when  the  Senate  heaped  their  houours  on  his 
head,  as  afterwards  wlien,  more  than  ouce,  after 
a  ten  years'  interval,  they  solemnly  renewed  the 
tenure  of  his  power.  But  we  cannot  doubt  his 
sincerity  In  one  respect  —  in  his  wish  to  avoid 
the  kingly  title  and  all  the  odious  associations 
of  till  same.  .  .  .  He  shrank  also  from  another 
title,  truly  Roman  in  its  character,  but  odlo\is 
since  the  days  of  Sulla;  and  thougli  the  popu- 
lace of  Rome,  when  panic-struck  by  pestilence 
and  famine,  clamoured  to  have  him  made  dictator, 
.  .  .  yet  nothing  would  induce  him  to  bear 
the  hateful  name.  But  the  name  of  Cwsar  he 
had  taken  long  ago,  after  his  illustrious  uncle's 
death,  and  this  became  tho  title  first  of  the 
dynasty  and  then  of  the  imperial  office  [see 
C\«8Aii,  TuE  Title].  Besides  this  ho  allowed 
himself  to  be  styled  Augustus,  a  name  which 
roused  no  jealousy  and  outraged  no  Roman  sen- 
timent, yet  vaguely  Implied  some  dignity  and 
reverence  from  its  long  association  with  the 
objects  of  religion  [see  Augcstub,  Tiie  Title]. 
.  .  .  With  this  c-vccptlon  he  assumed  lo  new 
symbol  of  monarchic  power,  but  was  satisfied 
with  the  old  official  titles,  whicli,  though 
charged  with  memories  of  the  Republic,  yet 
singly  corresponded  to  some  side  or  fragment 
of  absolute  authority.  Tho  first  of  these  was 
Iinperator,  which  served  to  connect  him  with 
the  army.  .  .  .  The  title  of  the  trlbunician 
power  connected  the  monorch  with  the  Interests 
of  the  lower  or  lors.  .  .  .  The  Emperor  did  not, 
indeed,  assarae  the  tribunate,  but  was  vested 
with  the  tribunicion  power  which  overshadowed 
the  annual  holders  of  the  office.  It  made  his 
person  sacred.  .  .  .  The  '  princeps  senatus'  in 
old  days  had  been  the  foremost  senator  of  his 
time.  ...  No  one  but  the  Emperor  could  fill 
this  position  safely,  and  he  assumed  tho  nemo 
henceforth  to  connect  him  with  the  Senate,  as 
other  titles  sesmed  to  bind  him  to  the  army  and 
the  people.  For  the  post  of  Supreme  Pontiff, 
Augustus  was  content  to  wait  awhile,  until  It 

Eassed  by  ueath  from  tho  feeble  hands  of 
epidus.  He  then  claimed  the  exclusive  tenure 
of  the  office,  and  after  this  time  Pontifex 
Maxlmus  was  always  added  to  the  long  list  of 
imperial  titles.  .  .  .  Besides  these  titles  to  which 
he  assumed  an  exclusive  right  he  also  filled 
occasionally  and  for  short  periods  most  [of  the 
republican  offices  of  higher  rank,  both  in  the 
capital  and  in  the  country  towns.  He  took  from 
time_  to  time  the  consular  power,  with  its  august 
traditions  and  imposing  ceremonial.  The  au- 
thority of  censor  lay  ready  to  his  hands  when 
a  moral  reform  was  to  be  set  on  foot,  ...  or 
when  the  Senate  was  to  be  purged  of  unworthy 


members  and  tho  order  of  cqultcs  or  knights  to 
be  reviewed  and  its  dignity  consulted.  Beyond 
tho  capital  tho  pro-consular  power  was  veste<l  In 
him  without  local  limitations.  .  .  .  The  offices 
of  state  at  Rome,  meantime,  lasted  on  from  the 
Itepublic  to  the  Empire,  unchanged  in  name, 
and  with  little  seeming  change  of  functions. 
Consuls,  Pnctors,  Qutestors,  Tribunes,  and 
.^dilcs  rose  from  tho  same  classes  as  before, 
and  moved  for  the  most  part  in  the  same  round 
of  work,  though  they  had  lost  for  ever  their 
power  of  initiative  and  real  control.  .  .  .  They 
were  now  mainly  the  nominees  of  Cmsar,  though 
the  forms  of  popular  election  were  still  for  a 
time  observed.  .  .  Tho  consulship  was  entirely 
reserved  for  his  nominees,  but  passed  rapidly 
from  hand  to  hand,  since  in  order  to  gratify  a 
larger  number  it  was  granted  at  varying  Intervals 
for  a  few  months  only.  ...  It  was  part  of  the 
policy  of  Augustus  to  disturb  as  little  as  possible 
the  old  names  and  forms  of  tho  Rc])ublic.  .  .  . 
But  besides  these  he  set  up  a  number  of  new 
offices,  often  of  more  real  power,  though  of 
lower  rank.  .  .  .  The  name  prajfectus,  the 
'  prefCt '  of  modern  Prance,  stood  in  earlier  days 
for  the  deputy  of  any  officer  of  state  charged 
specially  to  execute  some  definite  work.  The 
pra'fects  of  CiEsar  were  his  servants,  named  by 
him  and  responsible  to  him,  set  to  discharge 
duties  which  the  old  constitution  had  commonly 
Ignored.  The  prosfect  of  tho  city  had  appeared 
in  shadowy  form  under  the  Republic  to  repre- 
sent tho  consul  in  his  absence.  Augustus  felt 
the  need,  when  called  away  from  Rome,  to  have 
some  one  tliero  whom  ho  could  trust  to  watch 
tho  jealous  nobles  and  control  the  fickle  mob. 
His  trustiest  confidants,  Moicenas  and  Agrippn, 
filled  tho  post,  and  it  became  a  standing  office, 
with  a  growing  sphere  of  competence,  overtop- 
ping the  magistracies  of  earlier  date.  The  priB- 
fects  of  tho  prajtorlan  cohorts  first  appeared 
when  the  Senate  formally  assigned  a  body-guard 
to  Augustus  later  in  his  reign  [see  Pii^TonLwi 
PBiEFECTs].  .  .  .  Next  to  thcso  in  power  and  im- 
portance ci.me  the  pncfects  of  tho  watch — the 
new  police  force  organised  by  Augustus  as  a 
protection  against  tho  dangers  of  the  night ;  and 
of  the  corn  supplies  of  Rome,  which  were  always 
an  object  of  especial  care  on  the  part  of  the  im- 
perial-government. .  .  .  Tho  title 'procurator,' 
which  has  come  dowa  to  us  in  the  form  of 
'  proctor,'  was  at  first  mainly  a  term  of  civil  law, 
and  was  used  for  a  financial  agent  or  attorney. 
The  officers  so  called  were  regarded  at  the  first 
as  stewards  of  the  Emperor's  property  or  man- 
agers of  his  private  business.  .  .  .  The  agents 
of  the  Emperor's  privy  purse  throughout  the 
provinces  were  called  by  the  same  title,  but 
wore  commonly  of  higher  rank  and  more  repute. 
Such  in  its  bare  outline  was  the  executive  of  the 
imperial  government.  We  have  next  to  see 
what  was  the  position  of  the  Senate.  ...  It 
was  one  of  the  first  cares  of  Augustus  to  restore 
its  credit.  At  the  risk  of  odium  and  personal 
danger  he  more  than  once  revised  the  list,  and 
purged  it  of  unworthy  members,  summoning 
eminent  provincials  in  their  place.  .  .  .  The 
functions  also  of  the  Senate  were  in  theory  en- 
larged. .  .  .  But  the  substance  of  power  and 
independence  had  passed  away  from  ft  for  ever. 
Matters  of  great  moment  were  debated  first,  not 
in  the  Senate  House,  but  in  a  sort  of  Privy 
Council  formed  by  the  trusted  advisers  of  the 
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Emperor.  ...  If  we  now  turn  our  thoughts 
from  the  centre  to  the  provinces  we  shall  Hnil 
that  the  Imperial  system  hrought  with  it  more 
sweeping  changes  and  more  real  improvement. 
.  .  .  Augustus  left  to  the  Senate  the  nominal 
control  of  the  more  j)eaceful  provinces,  wliicli 
needed  little  military  force.  .  .  .  The  remaining 
countries,  culled  imperial  provinces,  were  ruled 
by  generals,  called  '  legatl,  or  in  some  few  cases 
by  proctors  only.  They  held  oflice  during  the 
good  pleasure  of  their  master.  .  .  .  There  are 
signs  that  the  imperial  provinces  were  better 
ruled,  and  that  tlie  transference  of  a  country  to 
this  class  from  the  other  was  looked  upon  as  a 
real  boon,  and  not  as  an  empty  honour.  Such 
in  its  chief  features  was  the  system  of  Augustus. 
.  .  .  This  was  his  constructive  policy,  and  on 
the  value  of  this  creative  work  his  claims  to 
greatness  must  be  based." — W.  W.  Capes,  Uomtin 
llist.:  The  Earlji  Empire,  eh.  1. — "The  arrange- 
ment undoubteclly  satisfied  the  reqidrements  of 
the  moment.  It  saved,  at  least  in  appearance, 
the  integrity  of  the  republic,  while  at  the  ssime 
time  it  recognised  and  legalised  the  authority  of 
the  man,  who  was  already  by  common  consent 
'  master  of  all  things ' ;  and  this  it  effected  with- 
out any  formal  alteration  of  the  constitution, 
without  the  creation  of  any  new  oflice,  and  by 
means  of  the  old  constitutional  machinery  of 
senate  and  assembly.  But  it  was  an  arrange- 
ment avowedly  of  an  exceptional  and  temporary 
chamctor.  The  powers  voted  to  Augustus  were, 
like  those  voted  to  Pompey  In  67  B.  C,  voted 
only  to  him,  and,  with  the  exception  of  the 
tribunician  power,  voted  only  for  a  limited  time. 
No  provision  was  made  for  the  continuance  of 
the  arrangement,  after  his  death,  in  favour  of 
any  other  person.  And  though  in  fact  the  pow- 
ers first  granted  to  Augustus  were  granted  in 
turn  to  each  of  the  long  line  of  Roman  Cresars, 
the  temporary  and  provisional  character  im- 
pressed upon  the  '  principate '  at  its  birth  clung 
to  it  throughout.  When  the  princeps  for  the 
time  being  died  or  was  deposed.  It  was  always 
in  theory  an  open  question  whether  any  other 
citizen  should  bo  invested  witli  the  powers  he 
had  held.  Who  the  man  should  be,  or  how  ho 
should  be  chosen,  were  questions  which  it  was 
left  to  circumstances  to  answer,  and  even  the 
powers  to  be  assigned  to  him  were,  strictly  speak- 
ing, determined  solely  by  the  discretion  of  the 
senate  and  people  in  each  case.  It  is  true  that 
necessity  required  that  some  one  must  always  be 
selected  to  till  the  position  first  given  to  Au- 
gustus ;  that  accidents,  such  as  kinship  by  blood 
or  adoption  to  the  last  emperor,  military  ability, 
popularity  with  the  soldiers  or  the  senate,  de- 
termined the  selection;  and  that  usage  decided 
that  the  powers  conferred  upon  the  selected  per- 
son should  be  in  tho  main  those  conferred  upon 
Augustus.  But  to  tlio  last  tlio  Roman  emperor 
was  legally  merely  a  citizen  whom  the  senate 
and  people  had  freely  invested  with  an  excep- 
tional authority  for  special  reasons.  Unlike  the 
ordinary  sovereign,  he  did  not  Inherit  a  great 
otBce  by  an  established  law  of  succession ;  and 
in  direct  contrast  to  the  modem  maxim  that '  the 
king  never  dies,'  it  has  been  well  said  that  the 
Roman  'principate,'  died  with  the  princeps.  Of 
the  many  attempts  made  to  get  rid  of  this  ir- 
regular, intermittent  character,  none  were  com- 
pletely successful,  and  the  inconveniences  and 
dangers  resulting  from  it  are  apparent  through- 


out the  history  of  the  empire." — II.  P.  Pelham, 
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B.  C.  8-A.  D.  II.— Campaigns  of  Tiberius 
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A.  D.  14-16. — Campaigns  of  Germanicus  in 
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A.  D.  14-37. — Reign  of  Tiberius. — Increasing 
vices  and  cruelties  of  his  rule.— Campaigns  of 
Germanicus  in  Germany. —  His  death.— The 
Delatores  and  their  victims.  —  Malignant 
ascendancy  of  Sejanus.  —  The  Praetorians 
quartered  at  Rome. — Augustus  had  one  child 
<mly,  a  daughter,  .lulia,  who  was  brought  to  him 
by  his  second  wife  Seribonia ;  but  on  his  last 
marriage,  with  Livia,  divorced  wife  of  Tiberit; ) 
Claudius  Nero  (divorced  bv  his  command),  he 
had  adopted  her  two  sons,  'flberius  and  I/rusus. 
He  gave  his  daughter  .Tulia  in  marriage,  first,  to 
his  nephew,  Marcellus,  the  son  of  his  sister 
Octavia,  by  her  first  husband,  C.  Slarcellus. 
But  JIarcellus  soon  died,  without  offspring,  and 
Julia  became  the  spouse  of  tho  emperor's  friend 
and  counsellor,  Agrippa,  to  whom  she  bore  three 
sons,  Caius,  Lucius,  and  Agrippa  Posthunius  (all 
of  whom  died  before  the  end  of  the  life  of  Au- 
gustus), and  two  daughters.  Thus  the  emperor 
was  left  with  no  male  heir  in  Ills  own  family, 
and  the  imperial  succession  fell  to  his  adopted 
son  Tiberius — tho  eldest  son  of  his  wife  Livia 
and  of  her  first  husband,  Tiberius  Claudius  Nero. 
There  were  suspicions  that  Livia  imd  some  agency 
in  bringing  about  the  several  deaths  which 
cleared  her  son's  way  to  the  throne.  When  Au- 
gustus died,  Tiberius  was  "  in  his  50th  3'ear,  or 
at  least  at  the  close  of  the  5.'5th.  .  .  .  He  had  by 
this  time  acquired  a  perfect  mastery  In  dissem- 
bling his  lusts,  and  his  mistrust.  ...  He  was 
anxious  to  ajjpear  as  a  moral  man,  while  in  secret 
he  abandoned  himself  to  lusts  and  debaucheries 
of  every  kind.  ...  In  accordance  with  this 
character,  Tiberius  now  played  the  farce  which 
is  so  admirably  but  painfully  described  by  Taci- 
tus; he  declined  accepting  the  imperlum,  and 
made  the  senate  beg  and  intreat  him  to  accept  it 
for  the  sake  of  the  public  good.  In  the  end 
Tiberius  yielded,  inasmuch  as  he  compelled  the 
senate  to  oblige  him  to  undertake  the  govern- 
ment. This  painful  scene  forms  the  beginning 
of  Tacitus'  Anuals.  The  early  part  of  his  reign 
is  marked  by  insurrections  among  the  troops  in 
Pannonia  and  on  the  Rhine.  .  .  .  Drusus  [the 
son  of  Tiberius]  quelled  the  Insurrection  In  Illyri- 
cum,  and  Germanicus  [the  emperor's  nephew,  son 
of  his  brother  Drusus,  who  had  died  in  Germany, 
B.  C.  9],  that  on  tho  Rhine;  but,  notwithstand- 
ing this,  it  was  In  reality  tho  g6vernment  that 
was  obliged  to  yield.  .  .  .  The  reign  of  Tiberius, 
which  lasted  for  23  years,  that  is  till  A.  D.  37,  Is 
by  no  means  rich  In  events;  'he  early  period  of 
it  only  is  celebrated  for  the  wars  of  Germanicus 
in  (Germany.  .  .  .  The  war  of  Germanicus  was 
carried  into  Germany  as  far  as  the  river  Weser 
[see  Gbhmany:  A.  D.  14-10],  and  it  is  surprising 
to  see  that  the  Romans  thought  it  necessary  to 
employ  such  numerous   armies   against  tribes 
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which  had  no  forlltlcd  towns.  .  .  ,  The  history 
of  his  rci>,'n  aftiT  I  lie  Ocrnmn  wnrs  hcconicH 
more  iiml  iiiort^  contlncil  to  tliu  interior  nnd  to  liis 
fitniiiy.  He  liiul  an  oniy  son,  DrusttH,  hy  liis  tlrst 
wife  Af^rippinii;  iind  Uerniunicus,  tlio  son  of  his 
brotliiT  Driisus,  wus  aiioptod  l)y  liini.  Drusiis 
must  ImvelM'cn  «yoiin>f  ninncicscrvinjf  of  priiisc; 
Iiiit  Oerniitiiiciis  was  tlic  miorcd  liarliiif^  of  IIk^ 
Honian  puoplL-,  and  witli  Jiistici':  Im  was  tli<! 
wortliy  son  of  u  wortliy  fallicr,  liio  licro  of  tlic 
Ournian  wars.  .  .  .  Oormaiiicus  liad  dvciincd  tlu; 
Bovcri'iKnty,  wliicli  Ids  legions  liu<l  olTured  to  Idin 
after  tlie  deatli  of  AugustiiH,  and  lie  remained 
faitliful  to  his  adopted  father,  although  he  ccr- 
tiiinly  <'ould  not  love  him.  TiU'rius,  however, 
had  no  faith  in  virtue,  because  he  himself  was 
destitute  of  it;  he  tlierefore  mistrusted  Oerniuid- 
cus,an(l  removed  him  from  his  victorious  legions." 
lie  sent  liim  "  to  superintend  the  eastern  fron- 
tlera  and  iirovinccs.  On  his  arrival  there  he  was 
received  with  the  same  enthusiasm  as  at  Home; 
but  ho  died  very  soon  afterwards,  whether  by 
a  natural  death  or  by  poison  is  a  ({uestion  upon 
which  the  ancients  themselves  are  not  agreed. 
...  In  the  reign  of  Augustus,  any  olTence 
against  the  person  of  the  imperator  had,  hy 
some  law  with  which  wo  are  not  further  ac- 
quainted, been  made  a  'crimen  maicstatis,'  as 
though  It  had  been  committed  against  the  re- 
piibllc  itself.  This  '  crimen '  In  its  undefined 
character  was  a  fearful  thing ;  for  hundreds  of 
oflenccs  might  be  made  to  conic  within  the  reach 
of  the  law  concerning  it.  All  these  deplonible 
cases  were  tried  by  the  senate,  which  formed  a 
sort  of  condemning  machine  set  in  motion  by 
the  tyrant,  just  iTltc  the  national  convention 
under  Uobespierre.  ...  In  the  early  part  of 
Tiberius'  reign,  thcsi  prosecutions  occurred  very 
rarely;  but  there  gradually  arose  a  numerous 
class  of  denouncers  (•  delatores'),  who  made  it 
their  biiBincss  to  bring  to  trial  any  one  whom  the 
emperor  disliked  "  (see  Delation. — Delatoup). 
This  was  after  tlie  death  of  the  emperor's  mother, 
Livia,  whom  he  feared,  and  who  restrained  his 
worst  propensities.  After  her  influAice  was  re- 
moved, "his  dark  and  tyrannical  nature  got  the 
upper  hand:  the  hateful  side  of  his  character 
became  daily  more  developed,  and  his  only  en- 
joyment was  the  indulgence  of  Ids  detestable 
lust.  .  .  .  His  only  friend  was  Acllus  Sejanus, 
a  man  of  equestrian  rank.  .  .  .  Ills  cliaracter 
bore  the  greatest  resemblance  to  that  of  his  sov- 
ereign, who  raised  him  to  the  otBce  of  proefectus 
praetorio.  .  .  .  Sejanus  increased  the  number  of 
the  praetorian  cohorts,  and  persuaded  Tiberius 
to  concentrate  them  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Kome,  in  the  'castrum  praetoriunum,'  which 
formed  as  it  were  the  citadel  outside  the  wall  of 
Bervius  Tullius,  but  in  the  midst  of  the  present 
city.  The  consequences  of  this  measure  render 
It  one  of  the  most  important  events  in  Roman 
history ;  for  the  praetorians  now  became  the  real 
sovereigns,  and  occupied  a  position  similar  to 
that  which  the  Janissaries  obtained  in  Algeria : 
they  determined  the  fate  of  the  empire  until  the 
reJgn  of  Diocletian  [see  PRiBTOiuAN  Guards]. 
.  .  .  The  influence  of  Sejanus  over  Tiberius  In- 
creased every  day,  and  he  contrived  to  inspire 
his  Imperial  friend  with  sufficient  confidence  to 
go  to  the  island  of  Capreae.  While  Tiberius 
■was  there  indulging  in  his  lusts,  Sejanus  re- 
mained at  Rome  and  governed  as  his  vicegerent. 
.  .  .  Prosecutions  were  now  instituted  against 


all  persons  of  any  consequence  at  Rome;  the 
time  when  Tiberius  h-ft  the  capital  is  tlie  begin- 
ning of  the  fearful  annals  of  his  reign."  The 
tyrannical  proceedings  of  Hejanus  "continued 
for  a  number  of  years,  until  at  length  he  himself 
incurred  the  ausplchm  of  Tiberius,"  and  was 
put  out  of  the  way.  'Hut  a  man  worse  even 
than  he  succeeded;  this  was  Macro,  who  had 
none  of  the  great  qualities  of  Sejanus,  but  only 
analagous  vices.  .  .  .  The  butchery  at  Rome 
even  Increased.  .  .  .  (.'aius  Caesar,  tlii.  ?''m  of 
Oermanlcus,  commonly  known  by  the  name  jf 
Caligula,  formed  with  Macro  a  connexion  of  the 
basest  kind,  and  promised  him  the  high  post  of 
'  praefeclus  i)raetorio'  if  he  would  assist  him  in 
getting  rid  of  the  aged  monarch.  Tiberius  was 
at  the  lime  severely  ill  at  a  villa  near  cape  Mise- 
num.  He  fell  into  a  state  of  lethargy,  and 
everybody  believed  him  to  be  dead.  He  came 
to  life  again  however;  on  which  he  was  suffoca- 
ted, or  at  least  Ids  d"ath  was  accelerated  in  some 
way,  for  our  accounts  dItTer  on  this  point.  Thus 
Tiberius  died  in  tlie  23d  year  of  his  reign,  A.  D. 
87,  at  the  age  of  78."— B.  O.  Niebuhr,  Lett's  on 
the  Hist,  of  Jinme,  leet.  111-113  (u.  !)). 

Al-so  in:  Tocitus,  AniutU,  bk.  1-0.— C.  Meri- 
vale.  Hist,  of  the  Itomans  under  the  Kiiipire,  cli. 
42-40  (r.  5). 

A.  D.  3')[-4i.— Reign  of  Caligula,  the  first  of 
the  imperial  madmen. —  Caius  Ciesar,  son  of 
Oermanlcus,  owed  his  nickname,  Caligula,  to  the 
soldiers  of  his  father's  command,  among  whom 
he  was  a  great  favorite  in  his  childhood.  The 
name  was  derived  from  "Callga,"  a  kind  of  foot 
covering  worn  by  the  common  soldiers,  and  is 
sometimes  translated  "  Little  Roots."  "  Having 
.  .  .  secured  the  imperial  power,  ho  fulfilled  by 
his  elevation  the  wish  of  the  Roman  people,  I 
may  venture  to  say,  of  all  mankind ;  for  he  had 
long  been  the  object  of  expectation  and  desire  to 
the  greater  part  of  the  provincials  and  soldiers, 
who  had  known  him  when  a  child ;  and  to  the 
whole  people  of  Rome,  from  their  afTcctlon  for 
the  memory  of  Oermanlcus,  his  father,  and  com- 
passion for  the  family  almost  entirely  destroyed. 
.  .  .  Immediately  on  his  entering  the  city,  by 
the  joint  acclamations  of  the  senate,  ami  peo- 
ple, who  broke  into  the  senate-house,  Tiberius's 
will  was  sot  aside.  It  having  left  his  other  grand- 
son, then  a  minor,  coheir  with  him;  tho  whole 
government  and  administration  of  affairs  was 
placed  In  his  hands;  so  much  to  the  joy  and 
satisfaction  of  the  public  that,  in  loss  than  three 
months  after,  above  100,000  victims  are  said  to 
have  been  oflfered  in  sacrifice.  ...  To  this  ex- 
traordinary love  entertained  for  him  by  his 
countrymen  was  added  an  uncommon  regard 
by  foreign  nations.  .  .  .  Caligula  himself  in- 
flamed this  devotion  by  practising  all  the  arts 
of  popularity.  ...  He  published  accounts  of 
the  proceedings  of  the  government  —  a  practice 
which  had  been  introduced  by  Augustus,  but 
discontinued  by  Tiberius.  lie  granted  the  mag- 
istrates a  full  and  free  jurisdiction,  without  any 
appeal  to  himself.  He  made  a  very  strict  and 
exact  review  of  the  Roman  knights,  but  con- 
ducted it  with  moderation;  publicly  depriving 
of  his  horse  every  knight  who  lay  under  the 
stigmaof  any  thing  base  and  dishonourable.  .  .  . 
He  attempted  likewise  to  restore  to  the  people 
their  ancient  right  of  voting  in  the  choice  of 
magistrates.  ...  He  twice  distributed  to  the 
people  a  bounty  of  300  sesterces  a  man,  and  as 
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often  gave  a  Rplondid  foost  to  tlio  senate  and  tlio 
oqucBtrlnii  ordiT,  with  their  wives  and  eldicireii. 
...  He  frequcntiv  entertained  tlio  people  with 
stago-plnyHuf  varioiiH  kinds,  and  in  several  parts 
of  the  city,  and  sometimes  by  ni);l>t,  when  ho 
caused  tho  wliole  city  to  lie  lij;hted.  ...  Ho 
likewise  exiiiliited  a  great  ninnlMT  of  circenHian 
games  from  morning  until  nik;ht;  ititermi.xod 
with  tlie  hunting  of  wihl  beasts  from  Afriea.  .  .  . 
Thus  far  we  liave  spoken  of  him  as  a  prince. 
What  remains  to  ho  said  of  him  bespeaks  him 
mtiuT  a  monster  than  a  man.  .  .  .  lie  was 
strongly  inclined  to  assume  tho  diadem,  and 
change  the  form  of  government  from  imperial 
to  regal ;  but  being  told  that  ho  fur  exceeded  tho 
grandeur  of  kings  and  princes,  he  began  to  ar- 
rogate to  himself  a  divine  majesty,  lie  ordered 
all  the  images  of  the  gods  which  were  famous 
either  for  tlieir  beauty  or  the  veneration  paiii 
them,  among  which  was  that  of  Jupiter  Ofj-m- 
pius,  to  bo  l)rouglit  from  Greece,  that  he  might 
take  the  heads  oil,  and  put  on  his  own.  Having 
continued  part  of  the  Palatium  ns  far  as  tho 
Forum,  and  tho  temple  of  Castor  and  Pollux 
being  converted  into  a  kind  of  vestibule  to  his 
house,  he  often  stationed  himself  between  the 
twin  brothers,  and  so  presented  himself  to  bo 
worshijjpod  by  all  votaries;  some  of  wliora  sa- 
luted him  by  the  natno  of  Jupiter  Latialis.  He 
also  instituted  a  temple  and  priests,  with  choicest 
victims,  in  honour  of  his  own  divinity.  .  .  .  Tlie 
most  opulent  jjersons  in  tlio  city  olTered  them- 
selves as  candidates  for  tlie  honour  of  being  his 
priests,  and  purcliased  it  successively  at  an  im- 
mense price.  ...  In  tho  day-time  ho  talked  in 
private  to  Jupiter  Capitolinus;  one  while  whis- 
pering to  him,  and  anotlicr  turning  his  ear  to 
him.  ...  He  was  unwilling  to  be  thought  or 
called  the  grandson  of  Agrippa,  because  of  the 
obscurity  of  his  birth.  ...  He  said  tliat  his 
mother  was  tho  fruit  of  an  incestuous  commerce 
maintained  by  Augustus  with  liis  daugliter  Julia. 
...  Ho  lived  in  tlie  habit  of  incest  witli  all  his 
sisters.  .  .  .  Whetlier  in  the  marriage  of  his 
wives,  In  repudiating  tliem,  or  retaining  them,  he 
acted  with  greater  infamy,  it  is  ditlicult  to  say." 
Some  senators,  "  who  ha''  borne  the  highest 
otlices  in  the  government,  ho  suflenHl  to  run  by 
his  litter  in  tlieir  togas  for  several  miles  together, 
and  to  attend  liim  at  supper,  sometimes  at  the 
head  of  his  couch,  sometimes  at  his  feet,  witli 
napkins.  Others  of  them,  after  he  had  privately 
put  them  to  death,  he  neverthelo.ss  continued  to 
send  for,  aa  if  they  were  still  alive,  and  after  a 
few  days  pretended  that  they  had  laid  violent 
hands  upon  tliomselves.  .  .  .  When  (iesli  was 
only  to  be  had  a.*,  a  high  price  for  feeding  his 
wild  beasts  reserved  for  the  spectacles,  he 
ordered  that  criminals  should  be  given  them  to 
be  devoured;  and  upon  inspecting  them  in  a 
row,  while  ho  stood  in  the  middle  of  the  portico, 
without  troubling  himself  to  examine  their  cases 
he  ordered  them  to  be  dragged  away,  from  '  bald- 
pate  to  bald-pate '  [a  proverbial  ex])ression,  mean- 
ing, without  distinction. —  Translator's  foot-note]. 
.  .  .  tVfter  distigiiring  manj-  persons  of  honour- 
able ra.ik,  by  branding  them  in  the  face  with  hot 
iruns,  iie  condemned  them  to  the  mines,  to  work 
in  repairing  tlie  high-ways,  or  to  fight  with  wild 
beasts ;  '  "dng  them  by  the  neck  and  heels,  in 
the  ma  uc.  '  beasts  carried  to  slauglitor,  would 
jhut  tu^  in  cages,  or  saw  thein  asunder. 

.  .  .  He  CL       :lled  parents  to  be  present  at  the 


execution  of  their  sons.  .  .  Up  generally  pro- 
longed the  sulTerings  of  his  victims  by  causing 
them  to  be  intlictcd  by  slight  and  fre(|iiently 
repeate<l  strokes;  this  being  his  well-known  and 
constant  order:  'Strike  so  that  '.le  may  feel 
himself  die.' .  .  .  Being  Incens'j.i  at  the  people'H 
applauding  a  party  at  the  '  ircensian  games  la 
oppcisltiiin  to  liim,  he  exclaimed,  '  1  wish  tho 
Homau  peoph^  had  but  one  neck.'  ...  He  used 
also  to  conijilain  aloud  of  tlio  state  of  the  times, 
because  it  was  not  Hindered  remarkabli!  by  any 
public  calamities.  .  .  .  He  wIsIkmI  for  some  ter- 
rible slaughter  of  his  troops,  a  famine,  a  pcati- 
ieiK'e,  coiitlagnitlons,  or  an  eartli(|iiake.  Kvcn 
ill  the  midst  of  liis  diversions,  while  gaming  or 
feasting,  this  savage  ferocity,  both  In  his  lan- 
guage and  actions,  never  forsook  him.  Persons 
were  often  put  to  the  torture  in  his  presence, 
whilst  he  was  dining  or  carousing.  A  soldier, 
who  was  an  adept  in  tlio  art  of  beheading,  used 
at  such  times  to  take  otT  tlie  heads  of  prisoners, 
wiio  were  brought  in  for  tliat  iiurposc.  ...  Ho 
never  had  tlio  least  regard  eitl'er  to  the  chastity 
of  his  own  pers<m,  or  tliat  of  others.  .  .  .  Be- 
sides his  incest  witli  his  sisters  .  .  .  there  was 
hardly  any  lady  of  distinction  witli  whom  ho  did 
not  make  free.  .  .  .  Only  once  In  liis  life  did  he 
take  an  active  part  in  military  affairs.  .  .  .  Ho 
resolved  upon  an  expedition  into  Germany.  .  .  . 
There  being  no  liostilitie<,  he  ordered  a  few  Ger- 
mans of  his  guard  to  bo  carried  over  and  placed 
in  concealment  on  the  other  side  of  tlie  Uhinc, 
and  wonl  to  be  brought  him  after  dinner  tliat  an 
enemy  was  advancing  with  great  impetuosity. 
Tills  being  accordingly  done,  ho  Immediately 
throw  himself,  with  his  friends,  and  a  party  of 
the  pretorian  knights,  into  tlio  adjoining  wood, 
where,  lopping  branches  from  tho  trees,  and  form- 
ing trophies  of  them,  he  returned  by  torch-liglit, 
upbraiding  those  who  did  not  follow  him  with 
timorousness  and  cowardice.  ...  At  last,  as  if 
resolved  to  make  war  In  earnest,  he  drew  up  his 
army  upon  tlic  shore  of  the  ocean,  with  his 
balistu)  and  other  engines  of  war,  and  whilo 
no  one  could  imagine  what  he  intended  to  do,  on 
a  sudden  commanded  them  to  gather  up  the  sea 
shells,  and  till  their  lielmets  and  tlie  folds  of  their 
dress  witli  tlieni,  calling  them  '  tho  spoils  of  tho 
ocean  duo  to  the  Capitol  and  the  Palatium.'  As 
a  monument  of  his  success  lie  raised  a  lofty 
tower.  ...  He  was  crazy  both  in  body  and 
mind,  being  subject,  when  a  boy,  to  the  falling 
sickness.  .  .  .  Wiiat  most  of  all  disordered  him 
was  want  of  sleep,  for  lie  sehloni  had  more  than 
tlireeor  four  hours'  rest  in  auiglit;  and  even  then 
his  sleep  was  not  sound." — Suetonius,  Lices  of 
t/iQ  Twelve  (Jasars  :  Culif/ula  (tr.  by  A.  Thomson). 

Also  in:  C.  ]\Ierivaie,  Hist,  of  the  liomaii* 
■under  tlie  Empire,  eh.  47-48  (c.  .O). — 8.  Baring- 
Gould,  The  Tragedy  of  the  Caesars,  v.  3. 

A.  D.  41.— The  murder  of  Caligula.— Eleva- 
tion of  Claudius  to  the  throne  by  the  Praetor- 
ians.— Beginning  of  the  domination  of  the 
soldiery. — "  It  we  may  believe  our  accounts,  the 
tyrant's  overthrow  was  due  not  to  abhorrence  of 
Ills  crimes  or  indignation  at  his  assaults  on  tho 
Roman  liberties,  so  much  as  to  reseutraeut  at  a 
private  affront.  Among  the  indiscretions  which 
seem  to  indicate  tlie  partial  madness  of  tho 
wretched  Caius,  was  tho  caprice  with  which  ho 
turned  from  iiis  known  foes  against  his  personal 
friends  and  familiars.  .  .  .  No  one  felt  himself 
secure,  neither  the  frcedmen  who  attended  on 
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hiB  person,  nor  the  r,uarfl8  wlio  wntclicd  over  his 
safety.  Among  these  last  was  Cas.siiis  Cliicrea, 
tribune  of  a  prretorian  cohort,  whose  shrill  wo- 
man's voice  provoked  the  merriment  of  his  mas- 
ter, and  subjected  him  td  injurious  insinuations. 
Even  when  he  demanded  the  watchword  for  the 
night  the  emperor  would  insult  him  with  words 
and  gestures.  Chicrca  resolved  to  w'oe  out  the 
affront  in  blood.  He  sought  Callistua  ^  ad  others 
.  .  .  and  organized  with  them  and  some  of  the 
most  daring  of  the  nobles  a  plot  against  the  em- 
peror's life.  .  .  .  The  festival  of  the  Palatine 
games  was  fixed  on  for  carrying  the  project  into 
effect.  Four  days  did  Caius  preside  in  the  thea- 
tre, surrounded  by  the  friends  and  guards  who 
were  sworn  to  slay  him,  but  still  lacked  the 
courage.  On  the  fifth  and  last,  the  34tli  of 
January  704  [A.  D.  41],  feeling  indisposed  from 
the  evening's  debauch,  he  hesitated  at  first  to 
rise.  His  attendants,  however,  prevailed  on  him 
to  return  once  n  to  the  shows;  and  as  he  was 
pas.sing  throui;  iie  vaulted  pf^sage  which  led 
from  the  palaci  to  the  Circus,  he  inspected  a 
choir  of  noble  yoiiths  from  Asia,  who  were  en- 
gaged to  perform  upon  the  stage.  .  .  .  Caius 
was  still  engaged  in  conversation  with  them 
when  Chrcrca  and  another  tribune,  Sabinus, 
made  their  way  to  him :  the  one  struck  him  on 
the  throat  from  behind  with  his  sword,  while  the 
other  was  in  the  act  of  demanding  the  watch- 
word. A  second  blow  cbft  the  tyrant's  jaw. 
He  fell,  and  drawing  his  limbs  togeth"r  to  save 
his  body,  still  screamed  'x  live  I  I  live!'  while 
the  conspirators  thronging  over  him,  and  crying, 
'  again !  again ! '  hacked  him  with  thirty  wounds. 
The  bearers  of  his  litter  ruslied  to  his  assistance 
with  their  poles,  while  his  body-guard  o'  *!« 
mans  stru'^k  wildly  at  the  assassins,  and  aniongst 
the  crowd  which  surrounded  their.,  killed,  it  was 
said,  more  than  one  senator  who  had  taken  ro 
part  in  the  affair.  .  .  .  When  each  of  the  con  • 
spirators  had  thrust  his  weapon  into  t'i<>  mangled 
body,  and  the  last  shrieks  of  its  agony  had  beea 
silenced,  they  escaped  with  all  speed  from  the 
corridor  in  which  it  lay ;  but  they  had  made  no 
dispositions  for  what  was  to  follow,  and  were 
content  to  leave  it  to  the  consuls  and  senate, 
amazed  and  unprepared,  to  decide  on  the  future 
destiny  of  the  reiiublic.  .  .  .  Some  cohorts  of 
the  cily  guards  accepted  the  orders  of  the  con- 
suls, and  occupied  the  public  places  trader  their 
direction.  At  the  same  time  the  consulf .  Sentius 
Saturninus  and  Poiiponius  Secundus,  thj  latter 
of  whom  had  been  .ibstituted  for  Caius  himself 
only  a  few  days  belore,  convened  the  senate. 
.  .  .  The  first  act  of  the  sitting  was  to  issue  an 
edict  in  which  the  tyranny  of  Cuius  was  de- 
noimced,  and  a  remission  of  the  most  obno.\ious 
of  his  ta.xcs  proclaimed,  together  with  the  promise 
of  a  donative  to  the  soldiers.  The  fathers  ne.xt 
proceeded  to  deliberate  on  the  form  under  which 
the  government  shoidd  be  lienceforth  adminis- 
tered. On  this  point  no  settled  principles  pre- 
vailed Some  were  ready  to  vote  that  the  mem- 
ory ,if  the  Cffisars  shoidd  be  abolished,  their 
temfiles  overthrown,  and  the  free  state  of  the 
Scipios  and  Catos  restored ;  others  contended  for 
the  continuance  of  monarchy  in  another  family, 
and  among  the  chiefs  of  nobility  more  than  one 
candidate  sprang  up  presently  to  claim  it.  The 
debate  lasted  late  into  the  night ;  and  in  default 
of  any  other  specific  arri',ngen:cnt,  the  consuls 
continued  to  act  us  the  kaders  of  the  commou- 


werlth.  .  .  .  But  while  the  senate  deliberated, 
the  prretorian  guards  had  resolved.  ...  In  the 
confusion  which  ensued  on  the  first  news  of  the 
event,  several  of  their  body  had  tluag  themselves 
furiously  into  the  palace,  and  begun  to  plunder 
its  glittering  chambers.  None  dared  to  offer 
them  any  opposition;  the  slaves  and  freedmen 
fled  or  concealed  themselves.  One  of  the  in- 
mates, half  hidden  behind  a  curtain  in  an  ob- 
scure corner,  was  dragged  forth  with  brutal 
violence;  and  great  was  the  intruders'  sur- 
prise when  they  recognised  him  as  Claudius, 
the  long  despised  and  neglected  uncle  of  the 
murdered  emperor.  He  sank  at  their  feet  almost 
senseless  with  terror:  but  the  soldiers  in  their 
wildest  mood  still  respected  the  blood  of  the 
Cajsars,  and  instead  of  slaying  or  inaltrcating 
the  suppliant,  the  brother  of  Qn-manicus,  they 
hailed  him,  more  in  jest  perhaps  than  earnest, 
with  the  title  of  Impera'or,  and  carried  him 
off  to  their  camp.  ...  In  the  morning,  when  it 
was  found  that  the  senate  had  come  to  no  con- 
clusion, and  that  the  people  crowding  about  its 
place  of  meeting  were  urging  it  with  loud  cries 
to  appoint  a  single  chief,  and  were  actually 
naming  him  as  the  object  of  their  choice,  Clau- 
dius found  courage  to  suffc  the  praetorians  to 
swear  allegiance  to  him,  and  at  the  same  time 
promised  them  a  donative  of  l.'i.OOO  sesteives 
apiece.  .  .  .  The  senators  assembled  once  again 
in  the  temple  of  Jupiter;  but  now  their  numbers 
were  reduced  to  not  more  than  a  hundred,  and 
even  these  met  rather  to  support  the  pr'-'tensions 
of  certain  of  their  members,  who  aspired  to  the 
empire  .  .  .  thai  to  maintain  the  cause  of  the 
ancient  republ'j.  But  the  formidable  array  of 
prKtorians,  who  had  issued  from  their  camjj 
o  the  citj',  and  the  demonstrations  of  the  pop- 
\T  will,  daunted  all  parties  in  the  assembly. 
Presently  the  Urban  cohorts  passed  over, 
witn  iheir  officers  and  colours,  to  the  opposite 
side.  All  was  lost:  the  prretorians,  thus  -ein- 
forced,  led  their  hero  to  the  palace,  anil  there 
he  commanded  the  senate  to  attend  upon  him. 
Nothing  remained  but  to  obey  and  pass  the  de- 
cree, winch  had  now  become  a  formal  act  of  ia- 
vestiture,  by  which  the  name  and  honours  of 
Imperator  were  bestowed  upon  the  new  chief  of 
the  commonwealth.  Such  was  the  first  creation 
of  an  emperor  by  the  military  power  of  the  pnc- 
torians.  .  .  .  Surrounded  by  drawn  swords 
Claudius  had  found  courage  to  face  his  nephew's 
murderers,  and  to  vindicate  his  authority  to  the 
citizens,  by  n  strong  measure  of  retribution,  in 
seading  Chairea  and  Lupus,  with  a  few  others  of 
the  blood-embrued,  to  iraiKcdiate  execution.  .  .  . 
ClauiUus  Wiis  satisfied  with  this  act  of  vigour, 
and  procec'led,  with  a  moderation  but  little  ex- 
pected, to  publish  an  amnesty  for  all  the  words 
and  acts  of  the  late  interregnum.  Nevertheless 
for  thirty  days  he  did  not  vc  .ture  to  come  him- 
self into  the  Curia.  .  .  .  The  personal  fears,  in- 
deed, of  the  new  emperor  contributed,  with  a 
kindly  and  placable  disposition,  to  make  hira 
anxious  to  gain  his  subjects'  good-will  by  the 
gentleness  and  urbanity  of  his  deportment.  .  .  . 
His  proclamation  of  amnesty  was  followed  by 
the  pardon  of  numerous  exiles  and  criminals, 
espcr'.ally  such  as  were  suffering  under  sentence 
for  the  crime  of  majestas.  .  .  .  The  popularity 
of  the  new  prince,  though  manifest''d,  thanks  to 
his  own  discretion,  by  no  such  g.otesque  and 
impious  flatteries  as  attended  on  tlic  opening 
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P'omiae  of  Caius,  was  certainly  not  less  deeply 
felt.  .  .  .  Tiie  confidence  indeed  of  the  upper 
classes,  after  tlie  bitter  disappointment  they  had 
30  lately  suffered,  was  not  to  be  so  lightly  won. 
The  senate  and  knights  might  view  their  new 
ruler  with  indulgence,  and  hope  for  the  best; 
but  they  had  been  too  long  accustomed  to  re- 
gard him  as  proscribed  from  power  by  constitu- 
tional unfitness,  as  imbecile  in  mind,  and  which 
was  perhaps  in  their  estimation  even  a  worse 
defect,  as  misshapen  and  half-developed  in  phys- 
ical form,  to  anticipate  from  him  a  wise  or 
vigorous  administration.  ...  In  another  rank 
he  would  have  been  exposed  perhaps  in  infancy; 
as  the  son  of  Drusus  and  Antonia  ho  was  per- 
miti^.l  to  live:  but  ho  became  from  the  first  an 
object  of  disgust  to  his  parents,  who  put  him 
generally  out  of  their  sight,  and  left  him  to 
grow  up  in  the  hands  of  hirelings  without  judg- 
ment or  feeling.  .  .  .  That  the  judgment  of  one 
from  whom  the  practical  knowledge  of  men  and 
things  had  been  withheld  was  not  equal  to  his 
learning,  and  that  the  infirmities  of  his  body 
affected  his  powers  of  decision,  his  presence  of 
mind,  and  steadfastness  of  purpose,  may  easily 
be  imagined:  nevertheless,  it  may  bo  allowed 
that  w  a  private  station,  and  anywhere  but  at 
Rome,  Claudius  would  have  passed  muster  as  a 
respectable,  and  not,  i)crhaps,  a  useless  mem- 
ber 01  society.  The  opinion  wuieh  is  here  given 
of  this  prince's  character  may  possibly  be  mflu- 
cnced  in  some  degree  by  the  study  of  his  counte- 
nance in  the  numero\is  busts  still  existing,  which 
represent  it  as  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  the 
whole  imperial  scries.  If  his  figure,  as  we  are 
told,  was  tall,  and  when  sitting  appeared  not 
ungraceful,  his  face,  at  least  in  repose,  was  emi- 
nently handsome.  But  it  is  impossible  not  to 
rem!  '  in  it  an  expression  of  pain  and  anxiety 
whic.i  forcibly  arrests  our  sympathy.  It  is  the 
face  of  an  honest  and  well-meaning  man,  who 
feels  himself  unequal  to  the  task  imposed  upon 
him.  .  .  .  There  is  the  expression  of  fatigue 
both  of  mind  and  body,  which  speaks  of  mid- 
night watches  over  books,  varied  with  midnight 
carouses  at  the  imperial  table,  and  the  fierce 
caresses  of  rivi'.l  mistresses.  There  is  the  glance 
of  fear,  not  of  open  enemies,  but  of  pretended 
fi lends;  the  reminiscence  of  wanton  blows,  and 
the  anticipation  of  the  deadly  potion.  Above 
all,  there  is  the  anxious  glance  of  dependence, 
which  seems  to  cast  about  foi  a  model  to  inutate, 
for  ministers  to  shape  a  jioiicy,  and  for  satellites 
to  execute  it.  The  model  Claudius  foinul  was 
the  policy  of  the  venerated  Augustus;  but  his 
ministers  were  the  most  profiigate  of  women, 
and  the  most  selfisli  of  emancipated  slaves.  .  .  . 
The  commencement  of  the  new  reign  was  marked 
by  the  renewed  activity  of  the  armies  on  the 
frontiers." — C.  Jlerivalo,  Hist,  of  the  liomans 
vnder  (he  Empire,  eh.  48-49  {v.  (5). 

Ai.BO  in:  W.  AV.  f'apes.  The  Early  Empire, 
eh.  3-4. 

A.  D.  42-67.— St.  Peter  and  the  Roman 
Church :    The    question.      See    Papacy  :    St. 

PeTKK  ANb  TIIK  t'UUUlll  AT  RoME. 

A.  D.  43-53. — Conquests  of  Claudius  in  Brit- 
ain.   See  BniT.u.N:  A.  I).  4;i-r);i. 

A.  D.  47-54.— The  ■wives  of  Claudius,  Mes- 
salina  and  Aerippina. — Tueir  infamous  and 
terrible  ascendancy. — Murder  of  the  emperor. 
— Advent  of  Nero. — T  a  wife  of  Claudi  is  was 
"Valeria  Messalina,  *:  i  daughter  of  his  co-.sin 


Barbfttus  ^lessnla,  a  woman  whose  name  has  be- 
come proverbial  for  infamy.  His  most  distin- 
guished freodmcn  were  the  eunuch  Posidus; 
Felix,  whom  he  made  governor  of  Judtca,  and 
who  had  the  fortune  to  be  the  husband  of  three 
queeas;  and  Calliatus,  who  retained  the  power 
winch  he  had  aerjuired  under  Caius.  But  far 
superior  in  point  of  infiuenco  to  these  were  the 
three  secretaries  (as  we  may  term  them),  Polyb- 
ius.  Narcissus,  and  Pallas.  .  .  .  The  two  last 
were  in  strict  league  with  Messalina;  she  only 
sought  to  gratify  her  lusts;  thev  longed  for  hon- 
ours, power,  aud  wealth.  .  .  .  I'heir  plan,  when 
they  would  have  any  one  put  to  death,  was  to 
terrify  Claudius  ...  by  tales  of  plots  against 
his  life.  .  .  .  Slaves  and  free.inien  were  admitted 
as  witnesses  against  their  niasters ;  and,  though 
Claudius  had  sworn,  at  his  accession,  that  no 
freeman  should  be  put  to  the  torture,  knights 
and  senators,  citizens  and  strangers,  were  tor- 
tured alike.  .  .  .  Messalina  now  set  no  bounds 
to  her  vicious  courses.  Not  content  with  being 
infamous  herself,  she  would  have  others  so ;  and 
she  actually  used  to  compel  ladies  to  prostitute 
themselves  even  in  the  palace,  and  before  the 
eyes  of  their  husbands,  whom  she  rewarded  with 
honours  and  con.mands,  while  she  contrived  to 
destroy  those  who  would  not  acquiesce  in  their 
wives'  dishonour."  At  length  (A.  1).  48)  she  car- 
ried her  audacity  so  far  as  to  go  publicly  through 
a  ceremony  of  marriage  witli  one  of  her  lovers. 
Tills  nerved  even  the  weak  Claudius  to  resolution, 
and  she  was  put  to  death.  The  emperor  then 
married  his  niece,  Julia  Agrippina,  the  daughter 
of  Germanicus.  "The  woman  who  had  now 
obtained  the  government  of  Claudius  and  the 
Roman  empire  was  of  a  very  different  character 
from  the  abandoned  Messalina.  The  latter  had 
nothing  noble  about  lier;  she  was  the  more  bond- 
slave of  lust,  aud  cruel  and  avaricious  only  for 
its  gratification;  but  Agrippina  was  a  woman  of 
superior  mind,  though  uttLrly  devoid  of  princi- 
ple. In  her,  lust  was  subservient  to  ambition; 
it  was  the  desire  of  power,  or  the  fear  of  death, 
and  not  wantor  ne?,s,  that  made  her  submit  to 
tlio  incestuous  embraces  of  her  brutal  brother 
Caius,  and  to  be  prostituted  to  the  companions 
of  his  vices.  It  was  ambition  and  parental  love 
that  made  her  now  form  an  incestuous  union  with 
h  <r  uncle.  .  .  .  The  great  object  of  Agrippina 
was  to  exclude  Britannicus  [the  son  of  Claudius 
by  Messalina],  and  obtain  the  suLO"ssion  for  her 
own  son,  Nero  Domitius,  now  a  boy  of  twelve 
years  of  age.  She  therefore  caused  Octavia 
[(laughter  of  Claudius]  to  be  betrothed  to  him, 
and  she  had  tliT  philosopher  Seneca  recalled  from 
Corsica,  whitlier  he  had  been  exiled  by  the  arts 
of  Jlessalina,  and  committed  to  him  the  educa- 
tion of  her  son,  that  he  might  bo  fitted  for  em- 
pire. In  the  following  year  (51)  Claudius, 
yieldin'i  to  her  inttuonce,  adopted  hiin."  But, 
although  Britannicus  was  thi-ust  into  the  back- 
ground and  treated  with  neglect,  his  feeble 
father  began  after  a  time  to  show  signs  of  affec- 
tion for  liim,  and  Agrippina,  weary  of  waiting 
and  fearful  of  discomfiture,  caused  poison  to  bo 
administered  to  the  old  emperor  in  his  food 
(A.  D.  54).  "The  death  of  Claudius  was  con- 
cealed till  all  the  preparations  for  the  succession 
of  Nero  should  be  made,  and  the  fortunate  hour 
marked  by  the  astrologers  be  arrived.  He  then 
(Oct.  13)  issued  from  the  palace,  .  .  .  and,  being 
cheered  by  the  cohort  which  was  on  guard,  lie 
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mountvd  a  litter  nnc'.  proceeded  to  the  camp.  Iln 
addreasid  tlio  soldiers,  promising  tliem  a  dona- 
tive, ard  was  saluted  emperor.  The  senate  and 
provinces  acquiesced  without  a  murniur  in  tlie 
■will  of  the  guards.  Claudius  was  in  his  04th 
year  wlien  he  was  poisoned." — T.  Keightley, 
JIM.  of  the  linmnn  Empire,  pt.  1,  eh.  5. 

Ai-hoin:  C.  Merivale,  Hist,  of  t/w  Romans 
vmlcr  the  Empire,  eh.  50  (v.  5). — Tacitus,  Annals, 
U:  11-1  a. 

A.  D.  54-64.— The  atrocities  of  Nero.-  -The 
murder  of  his  mother. — The  burning  ot  the 
city. — "Nero  .  .  .  was  but  a  variety  of  the 
same  species  [as  CaligulaJ.  He  also  was  an 
amateur,  and  an  enthusiastic  amateur,  of  mur- 
der. Hut  as  this  taste,  in  the  most  ingenious 
hands,  is  limited  and  monotonous  in  its  modes  of 
manifestation,  it  would  be  tedious  to  run  through 
the  long  Suetonian  roll-call  of  his  peccadilloes  in 
this  way.  One  only  we  shall  cite,  to  illustrate 
the  amorous  delight  with  which  he  pursued  any 
nmrder  which  happened  to  bo  seasoned  highly 
to  his  taste  by  enormous  atrocity,  and  by  almost 
unconquerable  ditliculty.  .  .  .  For  certain  rea- 
sons of  state,  as  Nero  attempted  to  persvnide 
himself,  but  in  reality  because  no  oilier  crime 
liad  the  same  attractions  of  unnatural  horror 
about  it,  he  resolved  to  murder  his  mother  Ag- 
rippina.  This  being  settled,  the  next  thin/j  was 
to  arrange  the  mode  and  the  tools.  Naturally 
enough,  accordinij  to  the  custom  then  prevalent 
in  Rome,  he  first  attempted  the  thing  by  poison. 
The  poison  failed:  for  Agrippina,  anticipating 
tricks  of  tins  kind,  h.\d  armed  her  constitutioa 
against  them,  like  ^lithridatcs;  and  daily  took 
potent  antidotes  and  prophylactics.  Or  else 
(which  is  more  probable)  the  emperor's  agent  in 
such  purposes,  fearing  his  sudden  repentance 
and  remorse,  .  .  .  had  composed  a  poison  of  in- 
ferior strength.  Tliis  had  certainly  occurred  in 
the  case  of  Britannious,  wlio  had  thrown  off  with 
case  the  livst  dose  administered  to  him  b>  Nero," 
but  who  was  killed  by  a  second  more  powcful 
potion.  "On  Agrippina,  however,  no  changes 
in  the  poison,  wiiether  of  kind  or  strength,  had 
any  effect;  so  that,  after  vari  lus  trials,  this  mouo 
of  murder  was  abandoned,  and  the  emperor  ad- 
dressed himself  to  other  plans.  The  first  of  these 
■was  some  curious  mechanical  device,  by  which  a 
false  ceiling  was  to  have  been  suspended  by  bolts 
above  her  bed ;  and  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  the 
bolt  being  suddenly  drawn,  a  vast  weight  would 
have  descended  with  a  ruinous  destruction  to  all 
below.  This  scheme,  however,  taking  air  from 
the  indiscretion  of  some  amongst  tlie  accomplices, 
reached  the  ears  of  Agrippina.  .  .  .  Next,  lie 
conceived  the  idea  of  an  arliflciai  ship,  which,  at 
the  touch  of  a  few  si)rings,  might  fall  to  pieces 
in  deep  water.  Such  a  ship  was  prepared,  and 
stationed  at  a  suitable  point.  But  the  main  dilH- 
cully  remained,  wliicli  was  to  persuade  the  old 
lady  to  go  on  board."  By  comiilioated  strata- 
gems this  was  brought  about.  "The  emperor 
accompanied  her  to  tlie  place  of  embarkation, 
took  a  most  tender  leave  of  her,  and  saw  her  set 
Bail.  It  was  necessary  that  the  vessel  should  get 
Into  deep  water  before  the  experiment  could  bo 
made;  and  with  the  utmost  agitation  thia  pious 
Bon  awaited  news  of  the  result.  Suddenly  a  mes- 
Bcuger  rushed  breathless  into  his  ))resciice,  and 
horrified  him  by  the  joyful  information  that  his 
august  mother  had  metwilh  an  alarming  accident ; 
but,  by  the  blessing  of  Heaven,  had  escaped  safe 


and  sound,  and  was  now  on  her  road  to  mingle  con- 
gratulations with  her  affectionate  son.  The  ship, 
it  seems,  had  done  its  office ;  the  mechanism  had 
played  admirably;  but  who  can  provide  for 
everything  V  The  old  lady,  it  turned  out,  could 
swim  like  a  duck;  and  the  whole  result  had 
been  to  refresh  her  with  a  little  sea-bathing. 
Here  wiis  worshipful  intelligence.  Could  any 
man's  temper  be  exiiected  to  stand  such  con- 
tinued sieges  ?  ...  Of  a  man  like  Nero  it  could 
not  be  expected  that  he  should  any  'onger  dis- 
semble Ills  disgust,  or  put  up  with  sucli  repeated 
affronts.  He  rushed  upon  Ids  simple  congratu- 
lating friend,  swore  that  he  had  come  to  murder 
him,  and  as  nobody  could  have  suborned  him 
but  Agrippina,  he  ordered  her  off  to  instant  exe- 
cution. And,  unquestionably,  if  people  will  not 
be  murdered  quietly  and  in  a  civil  way,  they 
must  expect  that  such  forbearance  is  not  to  con- 
tinue for  ever;  and  obviously  have  themselves 
only  to  blame  for  any  harshness  or  violenco 
which  they  may  have  rendered  necessary.  It  is 
singular,  and  shocking  at  the  same  time,  to  men- 
tion, that,  for  this  atrocity,  Nero  did  absolutely 
receive  aolemn  corgratulations  from  all  orders 
of  men.  With  such  evidences  of  base  servility 
in  the  public  mind,  and  of  the  utter  corrujition 
which  they  had  sustained  in  their  elementary 
feelings,  it  is  the  less  astonishing  that  he  should 
have  made  other  experiments  upon  the  public 
patience,  which  seem  expressly  designed  to  try 
how  much  it  would  support.  Whether  lie  were 
really  the  author  of  the  desolating  Are  which 
consumed  Rome  for  six  days  and  seven  nights 
[A.  D.  04],  and  drove  the  mass  of  the  people  into 
the  tombs  and  sepulchre?  for  shelter,  is  yet  a  mat- 
ter of  some  doubt.  But  one  great  presumption 
against  it,  found  id  on  its  uesjierate  imprudence, 
as  attacking  the  people  in  their  primary  com- 
forts, is  considerably  weakened  by  the  enormous 
servility  of  the  Romans  in  the  case  just  stated: 
they  who  could  volunteer  congratulations  to  a  son 
for  butchering  his  mother  (no  matter  'n  what  pre- 
tended suspicions),  miglit  reasonably  be  supposed 
incapable  of  ".ly  resistance  which  recjuired  cour- 
age, even  in  a  case  of  self-defence  or  of  just  re- 
venge. .  .  .  The  great  loss  on  this  memorable 
occasion  was  in  the  heraldic  and  ancestral  Iionours 
of  the  city.  Historic  Rome  then  went  to  wreck 
for  ever.  Then  perished  the  '  domus  priscorum 
ducum  hostilibus  adhuo  spoliis  adornatu;';  the 
'rostral'  palace;  the  mansion  of  the  Pcmpeys; 
the  iJlenheims  i.nd  the  Strathfleldsaycs  of  the 
Scipios,  tl";  Marcelli,  the  Paulli,  and  the  Csesars; 
then  pciished  the  aged  trophies  from  Carthage 
and  fiom'Gaul;  and,  in  short,  as  tlie  historian 
sums  up  the  lamentable  desolation,  'quidquid 
visendum  atque  i:>einorabi)'j  ex  antiquitate  du- 
ravtrat.'  And  this  of  itsc  f  miglit  lead  one  to 
suspect  the  emperor's  hand  as  the  original  agent; 
for  by  no  one  act  was  it  possible  so  entirely  ar'd 
so  suddenly  to  wean  the  people  from  their  old 
republican  recollections.  ...  In  any  other  sense, 
whether  .'or  health  or  for  the  conveniences'  of 
polished  life,  or  for  architectural  magnificence, 
there  never  was  a  doubt  that  the  Roman  people 
gained  infinitely  by  this  coiifiagration.  For,  like 
London,  i^  arose  from  its  ashes  with  a  splendour 
liroportioned  to  its  vast  expansion  of  wealth  and 
population;  and  marble  took  the  place  cf  wooti. 
For  the  moment,  however,  this  event  must  have 
been  felt  by  the  people  as  an  overwhelming 
calamity.     And  it  serves  to  illustrate  the  passive 
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endurance  and  timidity  of  the  popular  temper, 
and  to  wliat  extent  it  miglit  be  provoked  witli 
Impunity,  tliat  in  tliis  state  of  general  irritation 
and  effervescence  Nero  absolutely  forbade  tliem 
to  meddle  with  the  ruins  of  their  own  dwellings 
—  talcing  that  cliargc  upon  himself,  with  a  view 
to  tlie  vast  wealth  which  he  anticipated  from 
sifting  the  rubbish."  —  T.  De  Quincey,  I'he 
Ccesars,  ch.  3. 

Also  in  :  Suetonius,  Lires  of  the  Twelve  Cirmrs : 
JVe/'o. — Tacitus,  Annuls,  bk.  13-16. — S.  Baring- 
Gould,  The  TmijnUj  of  the  Cnesiirs,  v.  2. 

A.  D.  6i.— Campaigns  of  Suetonius  Pauli- 
nas in  Britain.     See  Muitain:  A.  I).  01. 

A.  D.  64-68.  —  Th*"  first  persecution  of 
Christians. — The  fitting  end  of^  Nero. — "  Nero 
was  so  secure  in  liis  aljsolutism,  he  had  hitherto 
found  it  so  impossible  to  sliock  tlic  feelings  of  the 
people  or  to  exhaust  the  terrified  adulation  of 
tlie  Senate,  tliat  he  was  usually  indifferent  to  the 
pas(iuinades  wliicli  were  constantly  holding  up 
his  name  to  execration  and  contempt.  Bi  t  now 
[after  the  burning  o'  Rome]  he  felt  that  lie  had 
gone  too  far,  and  tliat  his  power  would  be 
seriously  imperilled  if  he  did  not  succeed  in 
diverting  the  suspicions  of  tlie  populace,  lie 
was  perfectly  awa:  e  that  when  the  people  in  the 
streets  cursed  those  who  set  lire  to  the  city,  they 
meant  to  curse  him.  If  he  did  not  take  some 
immediate  step  ho  felt  that  he  might  perish,  as 
Gains  [Caligula],  had  perished  before  him,  by 
the  dagger  of  the  assassin.  It  is  at  this  point 
of  his  career  that  Nero  becomes  a  prominent 
figure  in  the  history  of  the  Church.  It  was  tliis 
phase  of  cruelty  which  seemed  to  throw  a  blood- 
red  light  over  his  whole  character,  and  led  men 
to  look  on  him  as  tlie  very  incarnation  of  the 
world-power  in  its  most  demoniac  aspect  —  as 
■worse  than  the  Antiochus  Epiphanes  of  Daniel's 
Apocalypse  —  ps  the  JIan  of  Sin  whom  (in 
language  figurative,  indeed,  yet  awfully  true) 
the  Lord  should  slay  with  the  breath  of  His 
mouth  and  destroy  with  the  brightness  of  His 
coming.  For  Nero  endeavoured  to  fix  the  odious 
crime  of  having  destroyed  the  capital  of  the 
world  upon  the  most  innocent  and  faithful  of  his 
subjects  —  upon  the  onl-  subjects  who  offered 
heartfelt  prayers  on  his  behalf  —  the  Roman 
Christians.  .  .  .  Why  he  should  have  thought  of 
sing'ing  out  the  Christians,  has  always  b'jcn  a 
curious  problem,  for  at  this  point  St.  Luke  ends 
t;  e  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  perhaps  purposely 
dropping  the  curUiin,  because  it  would  have 
been  perilous  and  useless  to  narrate  the  horrors 
in  which  the  hitherto  neutral  or  friendly  Itoman 
Government  began  to  play  so  disgraceful  -<  purt. 
Neither  Tacitus,  nor  Suetonms,  nor  the  Apoc- 
alypse, lielp  us  '  J  'lolve  this  particular  problem. 
The  Christians  had  filled  no  large  space  in  the 
eye  of  the  world.  Until  the  days  of  Domitian 
we  do  not  hear  of  a  single  noble  or  distinguished 
person  who  had  joined  their  ranks.  .  .  .  The 
slaves  and  artisans,  Jewisli  and  Gentile,  who 
formed  the  Christian  community  at  Itome,  liad 
never  in  any  way  'lome  into  collision  with  the 
Roman  Government.  .  .  .  That  the  Christians 
were  entirely  innocent  of  the  crime  charged 
against  tliem  w  .s  well  known  both  at  the  tune 
and  afterwards.  But  how  was  it  that  Nero 
sought  popularity  and  partly  averted  the  deep 
rag''  which  was  rankling  in  many  hearts  against 
himself,  by  torturing  men  and  women,  on  whose 
agonies  I'u  thought  that  tht  populace  would  gaze 


not  01  ly  with  a  stolid  indifference,  but  even  with 
fierce  satisfaction  1  Gibbon  luis  conjectured  that 
the  Christians  were  confounded  with  the  Jews, 
and  that  the  detestation  universally  felt  for  the 
latter  fell  with  double  force  upon  the  former 
Christians  suffered  even  more  than  the  .lews  bo- 
cause  of  the  calumnies  so  assiduously  circulated 
against  them,  and  from  what  appeared  to  the  an- 
cients to  be  the  revolting  absurdity  of  their  pe- 
culiar tenets.  ' Nero, '  says  Tacitus,  'exposed to 
accusation,  and  tortured  with  the  most  exquisite 
penalties,  a  set  of  men  detested  for  their  enor- 
mities, whom  the  common  people  called  Christians. 
Christus,  the  founder  of  this  sect,  was  executed 
during  the  reign  of  Tiberius  by  the  Procurator 
Pontius  Pilate,  and  the  deadly  superstition,  sup- 
pressed for  a  time,  began  to  burst  out  once  more, 
not  only  throughout  .ludaea,  wliere  the  evil  had  its 
root,  but  even  in  the  City,  whither  from  every 
(juarter  all  things  horrible  or  shameful  are 
tlrifted,  and  find  their  votaries.'  The  lordly  dis- 
dain which  i)reventcd  Tacitus  from  makiug  any 
inquiry  into  the  real  views  and  character  of  the 
Christians,  is  slio\v'n  by  the  fact  tliat  iie  catches 
up  the  most  baseless  allegations  against  them. 
.  .  .  The  masses,  he  says,  called  them  '  Chris- 
tians;' and  while  he  almost  apologises  for  stain- 
ing his  page  with  so  vulgar  an  appellation,  ho 
merely  mentions  in  passing,  that,  though  inno- 
cent of  the  charge  of  being  turbulent  incendiaries, 
on  which  tl;i;y  were  tortured  to  death,  they  were 
j'ct  a  set  of  guilty  and  infamous  sectaries,  to  be 
classed  with  the  lowest  dregs  of  Roman  crimi- 
nals. But  the  haughty  historian  throws  no  light 
on  one  difiiculty,  namely,  the  circuiiistances 
viiich  led  to  the  Christians  being  thus  singled 
out.  The  Jews  were  in  no  way  involved  in  Ne- 
ro's persecution.  .  .  .  The  Jews  were  by  far  the 
deadliest  enemies  of  the  Christians;  and  two  per- 
sons of  Jewish  proclivities  were  at  this  time  in 
cIosli  proximity  to  the  person  of  tlie  Emperor. 
One  was  the  pantomimist  Aliturus,  tli  other  was 
Poppaea,  the  harlot  E  upress.  ...  If,  as  seems 
certain,  the  Jews  hnd  it  in  their  power  during 
the  reign  of  Nero  more  or  less  to  shape  the 
whisper  of  the  throne,  docs  not  historical  induc- 
tion drive  us  to  concltde  with  some  confidence 
that  the  suggestion  of  the  Chr..,cians  as  scape- 
goato  and  victims  came  from  them  ?  .  .  .  Taci- 
tus tells  us  that  '  those  who  confessed  were  first 
seized,  and  then  on  their  evidence  a  huge  multi- 
tude were  convicted,  not  so  much  on  the  charge 
of  incendiarism  as  for  their  hatred  to  mankind.' 
Compressed  and  obscure  as  the  sentence  is, 
Tacitus  clearly  means  to  imply  by  t'je  '  confes- 
sion '  to  which  he  alludes  the  confession  of 
Christianity;  and  though  he  is  not  sutticiently 
generous  to  acquii  the  Christians  1  osolutely  of 
all  complicity  in  the  great  crime,  he  distinctly 
says  that  they  were  made  the  scapegoats  of  a 
general  indignation.  The  phrase  —  '  a  huge 
nuiltitudj  ' — is  ono  of  the  few  existing  indica- 
tions of  the  number  of  mtrtyrs  in  the  first  per- 
secution, and  of  the  number  of  Christians  in  tlio 
Roman  Church.  When  the  historian  says  that 
they  were  convicted  on  the  charge  of  '  hatred 
against  mankind '  he  shows  how  completely  he 
coui'ounds  them  with  tlie  Jews,  against  whom  he 
elsewhere  brings  the  accusation  of  '  hostile  feel- 
ings towards  all  except  themselves. '  Then  the 
historian  adds  one  casual  but  frightful  sentence 
—  a  sentence  which  fiings  a  dreadful  light  on  the 
cj;uelty  of  Kero  aud  the  Romuu  luob.     He  adds, 
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•  And  various  forms  of  mockery  were  added  to 
enlmnce  tlicir  dyiug  iigonies.  Covered  with  tlio 
skins  of  wild  beiists,  tliey  were  (ioomed  to  die  by 
tlie  iimiigling  of  dogs,  or  by  being  nailed  to 
crosses;  or  to  be  set  on  tire  and  burnt  after  twi- 
light i)y  way  of  nightly  illuminatiou.  Nero 
ollered  his  own  gardens  for  this  show,  and  gave 
a  chariot  race,  nungling  witli  the  mob  in  the 
dress  of  a  charioteer,  or  actually  driving  about 
among  them.  Hence,  guilty  as  the  victims  were, 
and  deserving  of  tlie  worst  punishments,  a  feel- 
ing of  compassion  towards  them  began  to  rise, 
as  men  felt  that  they  were  being  immolated  not 
for  any  advantage  to  the  commonwealth,  but  to 
glut  the  savagery  of  a  single  man.'  Imagine 
that  awful  scene,  once  witnessed  by  the  silent 
obelisk  in  tlie  square  before  St.  Peter's  at  Rome! 
.  .  .  Uetributiou  did  not  linger,  and  the  ven- 
geance fell  at  once  on  the  guilty  Emperor  and 
the  guilty  city.  The  air  was  full  of  prodigic 
There  were  terrible  storms ;  the  plague  wrough 
fearful  ravages.  Rumours  spread  from  lip  to 
lip.  Men  spoke  of  monstrous  Ijirths;  of  deaths 
by  lightning  under  strange  circumstances;  of  a 
l)razeu  statue  of  Nero  melted  by  the  flash ;  of 
places  struck  by  the  brand  of  heaven  in  fourteen 
regions  of  the  city ;  of  sudden  darkenings  of  the 
sun.  A  hurricane  devastated  Campania;  comets 
blazed  in  the  heaveas;  earthquakes  shook  tlie 
ground.  On  all  siiies  were  the  traces  of  deep 
uneasiness  and  superstitious  terror.  To  all  these 
portents,  which  were  accepted  as  true  by  Cliris- 
tians  as  well  as  by  Pagans,  the  Christians  would 
give  a  specially  terrible  signitieance.  ...  In 
spite  of  the  shocking  servility  with  which  alike 
the  Senate  and  the  iieopie  liad  welcomed  him 
back  to  the  city  with  shouts  of  triumph,  Nero 
felt  that  the  air  of  Rome  was  heavy  with  curses 
aguinst  his  name.  He  witlidrew  to  Naples,  and 
was  at  supper  tliere  on  March  19,  A.  D.  68,  tlie 
anniversary  of  liis  motlier's  murder,  when  he 
heard  that  the  lirst  note  of  revolt  had  been 
sounded  by  the  brave  C  Julius  Viudex,  Priefect 
of  Fartlier  Gaul.  He  was  so  far  from  being  dis- 
turbed by  the  news,  that  he  showed  a  secret  joy 
at  the  thought  that  he  could  now  order  Gaul  to 
be  plundered.  For  eiglit  ilays  he  took  no  notice 
of  tlie  matter.  ...  At  last,  when  he  heard  that 
Virginius  Rufus  liad  also  rebelled  in  Germany, 
and  Galba  iu  Spain,  he  became  aware  of  the  des- 
perate nature  of  his  position.  On  receiving  this 
intelligence  lie  fainted  away,  and  remained  for 
some  time  unconscious.  He  continued,  indeed, 
his  grossness  and  frivolity,  but  the  wildest  and 
Uercest  schemes  chased  each  other  through  his 
melodramatic  brain.  .  .  .  Jleanwhile  ho  found 
that  tlie  palace  had  been  deserted  by  liis  guards, 
and  that  his  attendants  liad  robbed  his  chamber 
even  of  the  golden  bo.\  iu  which  he  had  stored 
his  poison.  Rushing  out,  as  though  to  drown 
himself  in  tlie  Tilier,  he  ehangeil  his  mind,  and 
begged  for  some  (juiet  hiding-place  in  which  to 
collect  his  thoughts.  The  freedman  Pliaou 
ottered  liim  a  lowly  villa  about  four  miles  from 
the  city.  Barefooted,  and  witli  a  faded  coat 
thrown  over  his  tunic,  he  liid  liis  liead  and  face 
In  a  kerchief,  and  rixle  away  with  only  four  at- 
tendants. .  .  .  There  is  no  need  to  dwell  on  the 
miserable  spectacle  of  his  end,  perhaps  the  mean 
est  and  most  pusillanimous  which  has  ever  been 
recorded.  The  poor  wretch  who,  without  a 
pang,  had  caused  so  many  brave  Romans  and  so 
many  inucceut  Christiaus  to  be  murdered,  coul^ 


not  summon  up  resolution  to  die.  .  .  .  Mean- 
while  a  courier  arrived  for  Phaon.  Nero  snatched 
his  despatches  out  of  his  hand,  and  read  that  the 
Senate  had  decided  that  he  should  be  punished 
in  the  ancestral  fashion  as  a  public  enemy. 
Asking  what  the  ancestral  fashion  was,  he  was 
informed  tliat  he  v/ould  bo  stripped  naked  and 
scourged  to  death  with  rods,  with  his  head 
thrust  into  a  fork.  HorriP.ed  at  this,  he  seized 
two  daggers,  and  after  theatrically  trying  their 
edges,  sheatlied  them  again,  with  the  e-xcuso 
that  the  fatal  moment  had  not  yet  arrived  1  Then 
lie  bade  Sporus  begin  to  sing  his  funeral  song, 
and  begged  some  one  to  show  him  how  to  die. 
.  .  .  The  sound  of  horses'  Iioofa  then  brokvj  on 
his  ears,  and,  venting  one  more  Greek  quotation, 
he  held  the  dagger  to  liis  throat.  It  was  driven 
home  by  Epapliroditus,  one  of  his  literary  slaves. 

.  .  So  died  the  last  of  the  Ca'sarsI  And  as 
Robespierre  was  lamented  by  liis  landlady,  so 
even  Nero  was  tenderly  buried  by  two  nurses 
who  had  known  him  in  the  exquisite  beauty  of 
his  engaging  childhood,  and  by  Aete,  who  had 
inspired  his  youth  with  a  genuine  love." — F.  W. 
Farrar,  'Tlw  Early  Days  of  Chriatiaiiity,  bk.  X, 
di.  4. 

Also  in:  T.  W.  Allies,  The  Formation  of 
ChriHtfiulom,  ch.  10  (r.  3). 

A.  D.  68-96.— End  of  the  Julian  line.— The 
"Twelve  Caesars"  and  their  successors. — A 
logical  classification. — "  Iu  the  si.xth  Caesar 
[NcroJ  termjuatt'd  the  Julian  line.  Tlie  three  next 
princes  iu  the  succession  were  personally  uninter- 
esting ;  and,  with  a  slight  reserve  in  favor  of  Otho, 
.  .  .  were  even  brutal  in  tlic  tenor  of  their  lives 
and  monstrous;  besides  that  the  extreme  brevity 
of  their  several  reigns  (all  three,  taken  conjunctly, 
having  held  the  supreme  jiower  for  no  more  than 
twelve  months  and  twenty  days)  dismisses  them 
from  all  effectual  station  or  riglit  to  a  separate 
notice  in  the  line  of  Caesars.  Coming  to  the 
tenth  in  the  succession,  Vespasian,  and  liis  two 
sons,  Titus  and  Domitian,  wlio  make  up  the  list 
of  the  twelve  Caesars,  as  they  are  usually  called, 
we  lind  matter  for  deeper  political  meditation 
and  subjects  of  curious  research.  But  thes'i  em- 
lierors  would  be  more  properly  classed  with  the 
live  who  succeed  them  —  Nerva,  Trajan,  Had- 
rian, and  the  two  Antonines;  after  wliom  comes 
the  young  rufllan,  Commodus,  another  Caligula 
or  Nero,  from  whose  short  and  infamous  reign 
Gibbon  takes  up  his  tale  of  the  decUne  of  the 
empire.  And  tliis  classitication  would  probably 
have  prevailed,  had  not  the  very  curious  work  of 
Suetonius,  whose  own  life  and  period  of  observa- 
tion determined  the  series  and  cycle  of  his  sub- 
jects, led  to ..  different  distribution.  But  as  it  is 
evident  that,  in  tlie  succession  of  the  first,  twelve 
Caesars,  the  six  latter  have  no  connection  what- 
ever by  descent,  collaterally,  or  otherwise,  with 
the  six  first,  it  would  be  a  more  logical  distribu- 
tion to  comtjine  them  according  to  the  fortunes 
of  the  state  itself,  and  the  succession  of  its  pros- 
jierity  through  the  several  stages  of  spiendour, 
declension,  revival,  and  final  decay.  Under 
this  arrangement,  the  tirst  seventeen  would  be- 
long to  the  first  stage;  Commodus  would  open 
the  second;  Aurelian  down  to  Consti<ntine  or 
Julian  would  fill  the  third ;  and  Jovian  to  Au- 
gustulus  would  bring  up  the  melancholy  rear." 
— T.  De  Quincey,  The  V<csars,  ch.  3. 

A.  D.  69. — Revolt  of  the  Batavians  under 
Civilis.     See  Bat.vvians:  A.  D.  60. 
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A.  D.  69.—  Galba,  Otho,  Vitellius.— Vespa- 
sian.— The  Vitellian  conflict. —  On  the  over- 
throw and  (lenth  of  Xero,  .luiu',  A.  D.  68,  the  vet- 
eran soldier  Galba,  proclaimed  iniperator  by  his 
legions  in  Spain,  and  accepted  by  the  Uoman  sen- 
ate, mounted  the  imperial  throne.  His  brief  reign 
was  terminated  in  January  of  the  following  year 
by  a  sudden  revolt  of  the  praetorian  guard,  insti- 
gated by  Salvius  Otho,  one  of  the  profligate  fa 
vorites  of  Nero,  who  Imd  betrayed  his  former  pa- 
tron and  was  disappointed  in  the  results.  Galba 
was  slain  and  Otho  made  emperor,  to  reign,  in  his 
turn,  for  a  brief  term  of  three  months.  Revolt 
against  Otho  was  ([uiek  to  show  itself  in  the 
provinces,  east  and  west.  Tlie  legions  on  the 
Rhine  set  up  a  rival  em])eroi',  in  the  person  of 
their  commander,  Aulus  Vitellius,  whose  sin'jle 
talent  was  in  gluttony,  and  who  had  earned  by  his 
vices  the  favor  of  four  beastly  rulers,  fnmi  Ti- 
berius to  Nero,  in  succession.  Gaul  luiving  de- 
clared in  his  favor,  Vitellius  sent  forward  two 
armies  by  different  routes  into  Italy.  Otho  met 
them,  with  such  forces  ns  he  could  gather,  at 
Bedriacum,  between  Verona  and  Cremona,  an<l 
suffered  tliere  a  defeat  which  he  accepted  ns 
decisive.  He  slew  himself,  and  Vitellius  made 
his  way  to  Rome  without  further  opposition, 
permitting  his  soldiers  to  plunder  the  country 
ns  they  advanced.  But  the  armies  of  the  east 
were  not  dispi-sed  to  accept  an  emperor  by  the 
election  of  the  armies  of  the  west,  and  they, 
too,  put  forward  a  cundidate  for  the  purple. 
Their  clioice  was  better  guided,  for  il  feil  on 
the  sturdy  soldier,  Titus  Flavins  Vespasianus, 
then  commanding  in  .ludea.  The  advance  corps 
of  the  forces  supportii^r  Vespasian  (called  "  B'la- 
vians,"  or  "  Flavianites")  entered  Cisalpine  Gaul 
from  Hlyricum  in  the  autumn  of  09,  and  en- 
countered the  Vitellians  at  Bedriacum,  on  the 
same  field  where  the  latter  had  defeated  the 
Othonians  a  few  weeks  before.  The  Vitellians 
■were  defeated.  Cremona,  a  flourishing  Roman 
colony,  which  capitulated  to  the  conquerors, 
was  perfidiously  given  up  to  a  merciless  soldiery 
and  totally  destroyed, —  one  temple,  alone,  escap- 
ing. Vitellius,  in  despair,  showed  an  eagerness 
to  resign  the  throne,  and  negotiated  his  resigna- 
tion with  a  brother  of  Vespasian,  residing  in 
Rome.  But  the  mob  of  fugitive  Vitellian  .'sol- 
diers which  had  collected  in  the  capital  inter- 
posed violently  to  prevent  this  abdication.  Fla- 
viuj  Sabinus  —  the  brother  of  Vespasian  —  took 
refuge,  with  his  supporters,  in  the  Capitolium, 
or  temple  of  .lupiter,  on  the  Capltoline  Hill. 
But  the  sacred  precincts  were  stormed  by  the 
Vitellian  mob,  the  Capitol  —  the  august  sanctu- 
ary of  Rome — was  burned  and  Sabinus  was 
slain  The  army  which  had  won  the  victory  for 
Vespasian  at  Bedriacum,  commanded  by  Anto- 
nius  Primus,  soon  appeared  at  the  gates  of  the 
city,  to  avenge  this  outrage.  The  luiorganized 
force  which  attempted  opposition  was  (lri\en 
before  it  in  worse  .<iisorder.  Vi'  lors  and  van- 
quished poured  into  Rome  together,  slaughter- 
ing and  being  slaughtered  in  the  streets.  The 
rabble  of  the  city  joined  in  the  bloody  hunt,  and 
in  the  plundering  that  went  with  it.  "'lome 
had  seen  the  conflicts  of  armed  men  'n  the 
streets  under  Sulla  and  CVina,  but  never  before 
such  a  hideous  mixture  of  levity  and  fen  city." 
Vitellius  was  among  the  slain,  his  brief  reign 
ending  on  the  21st  of  December,  A.  D.  09.  Ves- 
pasian was  still  iu  tlie  east,  and  did  iKit  enter 


Rome  until  the  summer  of  the  following  year. 
— Tacitus,  Hiatory,  bk.  1-3. 

Also  in:  C.  Merivale,  llist.  of  the  Itomaim,  ch. 
58-07. 

A.  D.  70.— Siege  and  destruction  of  Jerusa- 
lem by  Titus.     See.lKWS:  A.  1).  00-70. 

A.  D.  70-96. — The  Flavian  family. — Vespa- 
sian, Titus,  and  Domitian. —  "  Unfortunately 
Tucitu:*  fails  us  .  .  .  at  this  point,  and  this 
time  completely.  Nothing  has  been  saved  of  his 
'  Histories '  from  the  miildle  of  the  year  70,  and 
we  find  ourselves  reduced  to  tlie  mere  biogra- 
phies of  Suetonius,  to  the  fragments  of  Dion,  to 
the  abridgments  of  Aurelius  Victor  and  Eutro- 
pius.  The  majestic  stream  from  which  we  have 
diawn  and  which  flowed  with  briiumiug  banks 
is  now  only  a  meagre  thread  of  water.  Of  all 
the  er.  jjerors  Vespasian  is  the  one  who  loses  the 
most  Dy  this,  for  he  was,  says  S.  Augustine,  a 
very  good  prince  and  very  worthy  of  being  bo- 
loved.  He  came  into  power  at  an  age  when  ono 
is  no  longer  given  to  change,  at  00  years.  He 
had  never  been  fond  of  gaming  or  debauchery, 
and  he  maintained  his  health  by  a  frugal  diet, 
even  passing  one  day  every  month  without  eat- 
ing. His  life  was  simple  and  laborious.  .  .  . 
He  had  no  higher  aim  than  to  establish  order  in 
the  state  and  in  tlie  flnanees;  but  he  accom- 
plished this,  and  if  his  prineipate,  like  all  the 
others,  made  no  preparations  for  the  future,  it 
did  much  for  the  present.  It  was  a  restorative 
reign,  the  effects  of  which  were  felt  for  several 
generations;  this  service  is  as  valuable  as  the 
most  brilliant  victories.  Following  the  example 
of  the  second  Julius,  the  first  of  tlie  Flavians  re- 
solved to  seek  in  the  senate  the  s'lpport  of  his 
government.  This  nsseiujly,  debased  by  so 
many  years  of  tyranny,  needed  as  much  as  it 
did  a  century  before  to  be  submitted  to  a  severe 
revision.  .  .  .  Vespasian  acted  witli  resolution. 
Invested  with  tlie  title  of  censor  in  7:!,  with 
his  son  Titus  for  colleague,  he  struck  from  the 
rolls  of  the  tw<i  orders  the  members  deemetl  un- 
worthy, replaced  them  by  the  most  distingnislied 
persons  of  the  Empire,  and,  by  virtue  of  his 
powers  as  so'ereign  pontiff,  raised  several  of 
them  to  the  patriciate.  A  thousand  Italian  or 
provincial  fami'ies  came  to  be  addc^l  to  the  200 
aristocratic  families  which  liad  survived,  and 
constituted  with  these  the  higher  Roman  society, 
from  whicli  the  (andidutes  for  all  civil,  military, 
and  religious  functions  were  taken.  .  .  .  This 
aristocracy,  borrowed  by  Vespasian  from  the 
provincial  citi-s,  where  it  had  been  trained  to 
public  affairs,  vliere  it  had  ac(iuired  ii  taste  for 
economy,  simplicity,  and  order,  brouglit  into 
Rome  pure  morals.  ...  It  will  furnish  the  great 
emperors  of  the  second  century,  the  skilled  lieu- 
tenants who  will  second  them,  and  senators  who 
will  hereafter  conspire  only  at  long  intervals. 
...  To  the  senate,  thus  renewed  and  becomo 
the  true  representation  of  the  Empire,  Vesi)Hsian 
submitted  all  important  matter.s.  .  .  .  Suetonius 
renders  liiin  this  testimony,  that  it  wouKl  be 
diflicult  to  cite  a  single  individual  unjustly  pun- 
ished in  Ids  reign,  at  least  unless  it  were  in  "''s 
absence  or  without  his  knowledge.  He  loved  tn 
dispense  justice  himself  in  the  Piirum.  .  .  .  The 
legions,  who  had  made  and  unmade  five  em- 
perors in  two  years,  were  no  longer  attentive  to 
the  ancient  discipline.  He  brought  them  back 
to  it.  .  .  .  The  morals  of  the  times  were  bad ;  ho 
did  more  than  the  laws  to  reform  them  —  he  set 
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good  examples.  .  .  .  Augustus  had  ral.sed  two 
alliirs  lo  I'eaee;  Ve.spnsiiiii  built  a  temi)le  to  her, 
in  which  lie  deposited  the  most  predou.s  spoils  of 
Jeru.sideiii;  and  .  .  .  the  old  general  closed,  for 
the  sixth  time,  the  doors  of  the  temple  of  Janus. 
He  Ijuilt  a  forum  surrounded  by  colonnades,  in 
addition  to  those  already  existing,  and  c(mi- 
nieiK  I'd,  in  the  midst  of  the  city,  tlie  vast  amphi- 
theatre, a  mountain  of  stone,  of  which  three- 
fourths  remain  standing  to-day.  ...  A  colossal 
statins  raised  near  by  for  Nero,  but  which  Vcs- 
piusian  consecrated  to  the  Sun,  gave  it  its  name, 
the  Coliseu  .  .  .  We  have  no  knowledge  of 
tlic  wars  of  Vespasian,  except  that  three  times  in 
the  >ear  71  he  assiime<l  the  title  of  '  iniperator,' 
fi'  .  tliree  times  e.gain  the  following  year.  But 
ivheii  we  see  him  maliing  C-'aiipadocia  an  imperial 
proconsular  province  with  numerous  garrisons  to 
check  the  incursions  which  desolated  it;  and,  to- 
wards tlie  Danvibe,  extending  his  influence  over 
the  barbarians  even  beyond  the  Borysthenes ; 
when  we  read  in  Tacitus  that  Velleda,  the  proph- 
etess of  the  Bructeri,  was  at  that  time  brought 
a  captive  to  Uijme;  that  Cerialis  vanquished  the 
Brigantes  and  Frontinus  the  Siliircs,  wo  must 
Ijclieve  that  Vespasian  made  a  vigorous  effort 
along  the  whole  line  of  his  outposts  to  impress 
upon  foreign  nations  respect  for  the  Roman 
name.  .  .  .  Here  is  the  secret  of  that  sevens 
eeonomy  which  appeared  to  the  prodigal  and 
light -mmded  a  shameful  stinginess.  .  .  .  Ves- 
pasian .  .  .  was  CO  years  old,  and  was  at  his 
little  house  in  the  territory  of  Keate  when  he  felt 
the  approach  of  death.  '  I  feel  that  I  am  becom- 
ing a  god,'  he  said  to  those  around  him,  laughing 
in  advance  at  his  apotheosis.  .  .  .  'An  emperor,' 
he  said,  'ought  to  die  standing.'  He  attempted 
to  rise  and  expired  in  this  elTort,  on  the  23rd  of 
June,  70.  The  first  plelieian  emperor  has  had  no 
historian,  but  a  few  words  of  his  biogmpher 
8utli(!e  for  his  renown:  'rem  publicam  slabilivit 
et  ornavit,'  'by  him  the  State  was  strengthened 
and  glorified.' .  .  .  Vespasian  being  dead,  Titus 
assumed  the  title  of  Avigustus.  .  .  .  His  father 
had  prepared  hii.'  for  this  by  taking  him  as  as- 
sociate in  the  Empire ;  he  had  given  to  him  the 
title  of  Cicsar,  the  censorship,  the  tribunitian 
power,  the  prefecture  of  the  jirretorium,  and 
seven  consulates.  Coming  into  power  at  the  age 
of  maturity,  rich  in  experience  and  satiated  with 
pleasures  by  his  very  cxccss(..s,  he  had  henceforth 
but  one  passion,  that  of  the  public  welfare.  At 
the  o<itset  he  <lismissed  his  boon  companions;  in 
his  father's  lifetime  he  had  already  sacrificed  to 
Roman  prejudices  his  tender  sentiments  for  the 
Jewish  queen  Berenice,  whom  he  had  sent  back 
to  tlie  East.  In  taking  possession  oi  the  supreme 
pontificate  he  declared  that  he  would  keep  his 
hands  pure  from  blood,  and  he  kept  his  word : 
no  one  under  his  reign  perished  by  his  orders." 
It  was  during  the  short  reign  of  Titus  that  Her- 
culaneiim  and  Pompeii  were  overwhelmed  by  an 
"Tuption  of  Vesuvius  (August  33,  A.  I).  70), 
while  other  calamities  afflicted  Italy.  "Pesti- 
lence carried  off  thousands  of  people  even  in 
Rome  [see  Pi.aouk:  A.  D.  78-266] ;  and  at  last  a 
conUagration,  which  raged  three  days,  consumed 
once  more  the  Capitol,  the  library  of  Augustus, 
and  Porapey'b  theatre.  To  Campania  Titus  sent 
men  of  consular  rank  with  large  sums  of  money, 
and  he  devoted  to  tiie  relief  of  the  survivors  the 
property  that  had  fallen  to  tie  treasury  through 
the  death  of  those  wlio  had  perished  iu  the  disas- 


ter without  leaving  heirs.  At  Rome  he  took 
upon  himself  tlie  work  of  repairing  evei'ything, 
and  to  provide  the  reiiuisite  funds  he  sold  the 
f  urnituie  of  the  ini|)erial  palace.  .  .  .  This  reign 
lasted  only  26  .nontlis,  from  the  23rd  of  .lune, 
A.  I).  70,  to  the  t3th  of  September,  A.  I).  81. 
As  Titus  was  about  to  visit  his  paternal  estate  in 
the  Sabine  territory  he  was  seized  by  a  violent 
fever,  wliich  soon  left  no  hope  of  his  recovery. 
There  is  a  report  that  he  partly  opened  the  cur- 
tains of  his  litter  and  gazed  at  the  sky  with  eyes 
full  of  tears  and  reproaches.  '  Why,'  he  ex- 
claimed, '  must  I  die  so  soon  V  Iu  all  my  life  I 
have,  however,  but  one  thing  to  repent.'  What 
was  this '(  No  one  knows. "  Titus  was  sureeeded 
by  his  brother  Domitian,  then  thirty  years  old. 
"The  youth  of  Domitian  bad  been  woithy  of  the 
times  of  Nero,  and  he  had  wearied  his  father  and 
brother  by  his  intrigues.  Nevertheless  he  was 
sober,  to  the  extent  of  taking  but  one  meal 
a  day,  and  he  had  a  taste  for  military  exercises, 
for  study  and  poetry,  especially  since  the  eleva- 
tion of  his  family.  "Vespasian  bad  granted  him 
honours,  but  no  power,  and,  at  the  death  of 
Titus,  ho  had  only  the  titles  of  Ciesar  and  Prince 
of  the  Youth.  In  his  hurry  to  seize  at  last  that 
Empire  so  long  coveted,  he  aba.idoned  his  dying 
brother  to  rush  to  Rome,  to  the  camp  of  the  pnc- 
torians.  ...  On  the  day  of  their  coronation  there 
are  few  bad  princes.  Almost  all  begin  well,  but, 
in  despotic  monarchies,  the  majority  end  badly, 
particularly  when  the  reigns  are  of  long  duration. 
.  .  .  Domitian  reigned  l.'i  years,  one  year  longer 
than  Nero,  and  his  reign  reproduced  the  same 
story:  at  first  a  wise  government,  then  every  ex- 
cess. Happily  the  excefces  did  not  come  till 
late.  .  .  .  Fully  as  vain  as  the  son  of  Agrippina, 
Domitian  heaped  every  title  upon  his  own 
head  and  decreed  deification  to  himself.  His 
edicts  staled:  'Our  lord  and  our  god  ordains. 
.  .  .'  The  new  god  did  not  scorn  vulgar  honours. 
...  He  was  consul  17  times,  and  22  times-'  did 
he  have  himself  proclaimed  '  imperator'  for  vic- 
tories that  had  not  always  been  gained.  He  re- 
called Nero  too  by  his  fondness  for  shows  and 
for  building.  .  .  .  There  were  several  wars  un- 
der Domitian,  all  defensive  excepting  the  expedi- 
tion against  the  Catti  [see  Ciiatti],  which  was 
only  a  great  civil  measure  to  drive  away  the  hos- 
tile marauders  from  the  frontier.  If  Pliny  the 
Younger  and  Tacitus  are  to  be  believed,  these 
wars  were  like  those  which  Caligula  waged: 
Domitian's  victories  were  defeats ;  his  captives, 
purchased  slaves;  his  triumphs,  audacious  false- 
hoods. Suetonius  is  not  so  severe.  .  .  .  Domi- 
tian's cruelty  appeared  especially,  and  perhaps 
we  should  say  only,  after  the  revolt  of  a  person 
of  high  rank,  Antonius  Saturninus,  who  pre- 
tended to  be  a  descendant  of  the  triumvir.  .  .  . 
He  was  in  command  of  two  legions  in  Germany 
whom  be  incited  to  revolt,  and  ho  called  the  Ger- 
mans to  his  aid.  An  unexpected  thaw  stopped 
this  tribe  on  the  riglit  bank  of  the  Rhine,  while 
Appius  Norbanus  Maximus,  governor  of  Aqui- 
tania,  crushed  Antonius  on  the  opposite  shore. 
.  .  .  This  revolt  must  belong  to  the  year  03, 
which,  as  Pliny  says,  is  that  in  which  Domitian's 
great  cruelties  began.  .  .  .  Domitian  lived  in  a 
state  of  constant  alarm;  every  sound  terrified 
him,  every  man  seemed  to  bim  an  assassin,  every 
occurrence  was  an  omen  of  evil."  He  endured 
this  life  of  gloomy  terror  for  three  years,  when 
his  dread  forebodmgs  were  realized,  and  he  was 
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murdered  by  lii.s  own  attendants,  September  18, 
A.  I),06.— V.  Duriiy,  Jliat.  of  Home,  ch.  77-78 
(f .  4). 

Also  in  :  Suetonius,  TAtes  of  the  Tirelve  C'maars: 
Vesptman,  Titua,  Domitian. — ('.  Merivnlo,  Hint, 
of  the  Jiomaiis  iinder  the  Empire,  ch.  57-60 
(r.  6-7). 

A.  D.  78-84.— Campaigns  of  Agricola  in 
Britain,     fee  Uuit.vin  :  A.  D.  78-84. 

A.  D.  96-138.  —  Brief  reign  of  Nen'a. — 
Adoption  and  succession  of  Trajan. — His  per- 
secution of  Cliristians. — His  conquests  beyond 
tlie  Danube  and  in  the  east. — Hadrian's  re- 
linquishment of  them. — "On  tlie  siinie  day  on 
which  Domitian  was  assassinated,  il.  Coceeius 
Nervii  was  proclaimed  Emperor  by  the  Pnu- 
toriaiis,  and  confirmed  by  tlie  people.  He  owed 
hi.s  elevation  principally  to  Petronius,  Prefect  of 
the  Pra'torians,  and  Parthciiius,  chamberlain  to 
the  late  Emperor.  He  was  of  Cretan  origin,  and 
a  native  of  Narui  in  Umbria,  and  consequently 
the  first  Emperor  who  was  not  of  Italian  descent. 
...  He  was  prudent,  upright,  generous,  and  of 
a  gentle  temper;  but  a  feeble  frame  and  weak 
constitution,  ad<led  to  th  •  burden  of  64  years, 
rendered  him  too  reservei.,  timid,  and  irresolute 
for  the  arduous  duties  of  a  sovereign  i.rince.  .  .  . 
The  tolerant  and  reforming  administration  of  the 
new  Emperor  soon  became  popular.  Rome 
breathed  again  after  the  bloody  tyranny  under 
■which  she  had  been  trampled  to  the  dust.  The 
perjured  'delator'  w.is  threatened  with  tlie 
severest  penalties.  The  treacherous  slave  who 
hod  denounced  his  master  was  put  to  death. 
E.\iles  returned  to  their  native  cities,  and  again 
cnjoj'ed  their  confiscated  pos.se8sions.  .  .  .  De- 
termined to  administer  tlie  governmant  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Roman  people,  lie  (Nerva)  turned 
his  attention  to  the  question  of  liuauce,  and 
to  the  burdensome  ta.xation  which  was  the 
fruit  of  the  extravagance  of  his  predecessors. 
.  .  .  He  diminished  the  enormous  sums  which 
were  lavished  upon  shows  and  spectacles,  and 
reduced,  as  far  as  was  possilile,  his  personal  and 
household  expenses.  ...  It  was  not  probable 
that  an  Emperor  of  so  weak  and  yielding  a  char- 
acter, notwithstanding  his  good  qualities  as  a 
prince  and  a  statesman,  would  be  acceptable  to  a 
licentious  and  dominant  soldiery.  IJut  a  few 
months  had  elapsed  when  a  conspiracy  was 
organized  against  him  by  Calpuruius  Crassus. 
It  was,  however,  discovered ;  and  the  ringleader, 
having  confessed  Ills  crime,  experienced  the  Em- 
peror's usual  generosity,  being  only  punished  by 
bauisliment  to  Tarentum.  .  .  .  Jleanwhilo  the 
Pnetorians,  led  on  by  ..Elianus  Carperius,  who 
had  been  their  Prefect  under  Domitian,  besieged 
Nerva  in  his  palace,  with  cries  of  vengeance 
upon  the  assassins  of  his  predecessor,  murdered 
Petronius  and  Parthenius,  and  compelled  the 
timid  Emperor  publicly  to  express  his  approba- 
tion of  the  deed,  and  to  testify  his  obligation  to 
them  for  wreaking  vengeance  on  the  guilty. 
.  .  .  Nerva  was  iu  declining  years,  and,  taught 
by  circumstances  that  ho  was  ime((ual  to  curb 
or  cope  w  ith  the  insolence  of  the  .soldiery,  adopted 
Trajan  as  his  soii  and  successor  [xV.  1).  97].  Soon 
after,  he  conferred  upon  him  iu  the  Senate  the 
rank  of  Ciesar,  and  the  name  of  Oermanicus,  and 
added  tlie  tribuneship  and  the  title  of  Emperor. 
This  act  ealnvd  the  tumult,  and  was  welcomed 
with  the  unanimous  consent  of  the  Senate  and 
the    people.  .  .  .  Soon    after  tlie  adoption    of 


Trajan  he  died  of  a  tit  of  agiu  which  brought 
on  fever,  at  the  gardens  of  Sallust,  after  a  reign 
of  sixteen  montiis,  in  the  sixty-sixth  year  of  his 
age  [A.  D.  08j.  .  .  .  The  choice  whicli  Nerva 
had  made  proved  a  fortunate  one.  M.  Ulpius 
Nerva  Trajanus  was  a  Spuniard,  a  native  of 
Italica,  near  Seville.  .  .  .  He  was  of  an  ancient 
and  distinguishi'd  family,  and  his  father  had 
filled  the  oillce  of  consul.  .Vltho'igh  a  foreigner, 
he  was  a  Roman  in  liabi>s,  .sympathies,  an(l 
language;  for  the  south  of  Spain  had  become  so 
eoniplelely  Roman  that  the  inhabitants  geiieraliy 
spoke  Latin.  When  a  young  man  he  had  dis- 
tinguished him-self  in  a  war  against  the  Par- 
tliians.  ...  At  the  tiiiu^  of  his  adoption  by 
Nerva  he  was  in  eomniand  of  a  powerful  army 
in  Lower  Germany,  his  liea(l-<iuarters  being  at 
Cologne.  He  was  in  the  primoof  life,  possessed 
of  a  robust  constitution,  a  eomiuanding  llgure, 
and  a  majestic  cointenanee.  He  was  a  perfect 
soldier,  by  taste  and  ediuuition,  and  was  endowed 
with  all  the  qualities  of  a  general.  .  .  .  He  was 
a  strict  disciplinarian,  but  lie  knew  all  his  vet- 
erans, spoke  to  them  liy  their  iiiiiues,  and  never 
let  a  gallant  action  pass  unrewarded.  .  .  .  The 
news  of  Nerva's  death  was  conveyed  to  liiin  at 
Cologne  by  his  cousin  Hadrian,  wliere  he  imme- 
diately received  the  imperial  power.  During 
the  first  year  of  his  reign  he  remained  with  the 
army  in  Germ  my,  engaged  Iu  establishing  the 
discqiline  of  the  troops  and  in  inspiring  tlu'iu 
with  a  love  of  their  duty.  .  .  .  The  ensuing  year 
ho  made  his  entry  ''to  Rome  on  foot,  together 
with  his  empress,  Pompeia  Plotina,  whose  amia- 
bility and  estimable  character  contributed  much 
to  the  popularity  of  her  husband.  Her  c(m(luct, 
together  with  that  of  his  sister,  Marciana,  exer- 
cised a  most  beneficial  influence  upon  Roman  so- 
ciety. They  were  the  first  ladies  of  the  imperial 
court  who  by  their  example  checked  the  shame- 
less lieentiousne.ss  which  h.id  long  prevailed 
amongst  women  of  the  higher  classes.  .  .  .  The 
tastes  and  habits  of  his  former  life  led  to  a 
change  in  the  peaceful  policy  wiiich  had  so  long 
prevailed.  The  fifst  war  in  which  lie  wiis  en- 
gaged was  with  the  Dacians,  who  inhabited  the 
country  beyond  the  Danulie  [see  Dacia:  A.  I). 
103-106].  ...  A  few  years  of  peace  ensued, 
wh'eh  Trajan  endured  with  patient  reluctance; 
and  many  great  public  works  undertaken  during 
the  interval  show  his  genius  for  civil  as  well  as 
for  military  administration.  .  .  .  liut  liis  pres- 
ence was  soon  re(juired  in  the  East,  and  he  joy- 
fully hailed  tlie  opportunity  thus  offered  him  for 
gaining  fresh  laurels.  The  real  object  of  this 
expedition  was  ambition  —  tlie  pretext,  that  Exe- 
darius,  or  E-vodares,  king  of  Armenia,  had  re- 
ceived the  crown  from  the  king  of  Parthia,  iu- 
stead  of  from  tlie  Emperor  of  Rome,  as  Tiridates 
had  from  the  hands  of  Nero.  For  this  insult  ho 
demanded  satisfaction.  Chosroes,  the  king  of 
Partliia,  at  first  treated  his  message;  with  c(m- 
t.iiipt;  but  I'fterwards,  seeing  that  war  was  im- 
minent, he  sent  ambassadors  with  presents  to 
meet  Trajan  at  Athens,  uid  to  announce  to  him 
the  deposition  of  Exedarius,  and  to  entreat  him 
to  t:onfer  the  crown  of  Armenia  upon  Parthama- 
siris,  or  Parthamaspes.  Trajan  received  tlie 
ambassadors  coldly,  tohl  them  that  he  was  on 
his  march  to  Syria,  and  would  there  act  as  ho 
thought  fit.  Accordingly  lie  crossed  into  Asia, 
and  marched  by  way  of  Cilicia,  Syria,  and  So- 
leiicia  to  Antioch.     The  condemnation  of  the 
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innrtjT  bishop  St.  Ignntius  marked  liis  stny  in 
Hint,  city  [A.  I).  115].  It  soomg  strange  tliiit  the 
perscnitioii  of  the  C'hristiims  hIiouUI  have  met 
with  eounteiiiiiuic  and  Hupport  from  an  emperor 
like  Trajan ;  l)iit  the  fact  is,  tlie  Iloman  mind 
coul(i  not  .separate  tlie  Christian  from  tlie  Jew. 
The  relicious  distinetlon  was  beneath  their 
iiotiee;  thev  contemplated  tlie  former  merely  as 
a  sect  of  the  latter.  The  Uoman  party  in  Asia 
were  persuacled  that  the  Jews  were  meditating 
and  iireparing  for  insurreetiou;  and  the  rebel- 
lions of  this  and  the  ensifing  reign  proved  that 
their  apprehensions  w(!re  not  unreasonable. 
Henee,  at  Antioeh,  tlie  imperial  influence  was  on 
the  side  of  persecution;  and  hence  when  Pliny, 
the  gentle  governor  of  Pontus  and  Hithynia, 
wrote  to  Trajan  for  instructions  respecting  the 
C'l.risiians  in  his  province,  his  'rescript'  spoke 
of  Christianity,  as  a  dangerous  superstition,  and 
enjoined  the  i>uni.shnient  of  its  ])rofc88ors  if  dis- 
covered, although  ho  W(nild  not  have  them 
sought  for.  Having  received  the  voluntary  sub- 
mission of  Abgarus,  ])rince  of  Osrboenc  in  Jfes- 
opotamia,  he  marched  against  Armenia.  Par- 
thuniasiris,  who  had  a.ssumed  the  royal  state, 
laid  his  diadem  at  his  feet,  in  the  hopes  that  he 
would  return  it  to  him  as  Nero  bad  to  Tirldates. 
Trajan  claimed  his  kingdom  as  a  province  of  the 
lionian  people,  and  the  unfortunate  monarch 
lost  his  life  in  a  useless  struggle  for  his  crown. 
This  WHS  the  commencement  of  his  triumphs:  be 
received  the  voluntary  submission  of  the  kings 
of  Iberia,  Sarmatia  tlie  Bosphorus,  Colchis,  Al- 
I)nnia;  and  he  assigned  kings  to  most  of  the 
barbarous  tribes  that  inhabited  the  coast  of  the 
Euxinc.  Still  ho  proceeded  on  his  career  of  con- 
quest, lie  chastised  the  king  of  Adiabene,  who 
liad  behaved  to  bim  with  ircachery,  and  took 
possession  of  his  dominions,  subjugated  tlie  rest 
of  Jlesopotamla,  constructed  a  bridge  of  boats 
over  the  Tigris,  and  commenced  a  canal  to  unite 
the  two  great  rivers  of  Assyria.  His  course  of 
conquest  was  resistless;  he  captured  Seleucia, 
earned  the  title  of  Parthicus  by  taking  Ctesiphon, 
the  capital  of  Parthia  [A.  p.  110],  Imposed  a 
tribute  on  Mesopotamia,  and  reduced  A.ssyria  to 
the  condition  of  a  Uoman  province.  He  returned 
to  winter  at  Antioeh,  which  was  in  the  same 
winter  almost  destroyed  by  an  earthquake. 
Trajan  escaped  through  a  window,  not  withoiit 
personal  Injury.  .  .  .  The  river  Tigris  bore  the 
victorious  Emperor  from  the  scene  of  bis  con- 
quest down  to  the  Persian  Gulf;  ho  subjiignteil 
Arabia  Felix,  and,  like  a  second  Alexander,  was 
meditating  and  even  making  iireparntions  for  an 
invasion  of  India  by  sea ;  but  bis  ambitious  de- 
signs were  frustrated  by  troubles  nearer  at  hand. 
Some  of  the  conquered  nations  revolted,  and  liis 
garrisons  were  either  expelled  or  iMit  to  tiie 
sword.  He  seiit  bis  generals  to  crush  the  rebels; 
one  of  them,  Maximus,  was  conquered  and  slain; 
the  other,  Lusius  tiuictus,  gained  considerable 
advantages  and  was  made  gover-.ior  of  Palet-tlnt, 
which  had  begun  to  be  In  a  state  of  insurrection 
[see  Jkws:  A.  D.  110].  Ho  himself  marched  to 
punish  the  revolted  Hagareui  (Saracens),  whoso 
city  was  called  Atra,  in  Mesopotamia.  .  .  . 
Trajan  laid  siege  to  it,  but  was  oliligcd  to  raise 
the  sieg'!  with  great  loss.  Soon  after  tills  be  was 
seized  with  illness.  .  .  .  Leaving  his  army  there- 
fore to  the  care  of  Hadrian,  v/hom  he  bad  made 
governor  of  Syria,  he  embarked  for  Homo  at  the 
earnest  solicitatioa  of  the  Senate.    On  arriving 


at  Sellnus  in  Cilicia  (afterwards  named  Trajan- 
opolls),  he  was  seized  with  ili  n  rlura,  and  expired 
in  the  twentieth  year  of  his  reign  [August,  A.  D. 
117].  .  .  .  He  died  childless,  and  it  Is  said  had 
not  intended  to  nominate  a  successor,  following 
in  this  the  example  of  Alexander.  Hadrian 
owed  his  adoption  to  Plotina.  .  .  .  Dio  posi- 
tively assorts  that  she  concealed  her  husband's 
death  for  some  days,  and  that  the  hater  inform- 
ing the  Senate  of  ills  last  Intentions  was  signed 
by  her,  and  not  by  Trajan.  Hadrian  received 
the  despatches  declaring  bis  adoption  on  the  Dtli 
of  August,  and  tliose  announcing  Trajan's  death 
two  days  afterwards.  ...  As  soon  as  he  was 
proclaimed  Emperor  at  Antioeh,  he  sent  an 
apologetic  despatch  to  the  Senate  requesting 
thuir  assent  to  his  election;  the  army,  he  said, 
bad  chosen  him  without  waiting  for  their  sanc- 
tion, lest  the  Hepubllc  should  remain  without  a 
prince.  Tlio  conlirmation  which  lie  asked  for 
was  immediately  granted.  .  .  .  The  state  of  Ro- 
man aftafrs  was  at  this  moment  a  very  critical 
one,  and  did  not  permit  the  new  Emperor  to 
leave  the  East.  Emboldened  by  the  news  of 
Trajan's  illness,  the  conquered  Partblans  had  re- 
volted and  achieved  some  great  successes;  Sar- 
miiHa  (m  the  north,  Mauritania,  Egypt,  and 
Syria  on  the  south,  were  alrendy  in  a  state  of  in- 
Burrectlrn.  The  far-sighted  prudence  of  Ha- 
drian led  him  to  fear  that  the  empire  was  not  un- 
likely to  fall  to  pieces  by  its  own  weight,  and 
that  the  Euphrates  was  its  best  boundary.  It 
was  doubtless  a  great  sacrifice  to  surrender  all 
the  rich  and  populous  provinces  beyond  that 
river  which  had  been  gained  by  the  firms  of  his 
predecessor.  It  was  no  coward  fear  or  mean 
envy  of  Trajan  which  prompted  Hadrian,  but  ho 
wisely  felt  that  It  was  worth  any  price  to  pur- 
chase peace  and  security.  Accordingly  he  with- 
drew the  Roman  armies  from  Armenia,  Assyria 
and  Mesopotamia,  constituted  the  former  of  these 
an  independent  kingdom,  surrendered  the  two 
latter  to  the  Parthians,  and  restored  their  de- 
posed king  Chosroes  to  bis  throne.  .  .  .  After 
taking  these  measures  for  establishing  ]ieace  in 
the  East,  he  left  Catilius  Soverus  governor  of 
Syria,  and  returned  by  way  of  Illyria  to  Itome, 
where  ho  arrived  the  following  year.  ...  A 
restless  curiosity,  which  was  one  of  the  principal 
features  in  his  character,  would  not  penrut  him 
to  remain  inactive  at  Rome;  be  determined  to 
make  a  personal  survey  of  every  province 
throughout  his  vast  dominions,  and  for  thi.s  rea- 
son be  Is  so  frequently  represented  on  medals  ta 
the  Roman  Hercules.  He  commenced  iiis  travels 
with  Gaul,  thence  lie  proceeded  to  Germany, 
where  be  established  order  and  disciijline 
airongst  tlie  Roman  forces,  and  then  crossed  over 
to  Britain.  ...  It  would  be  uninteresting  to 
give  a  mere  catalogue  of  the  countries  which  he 
visited  during  the  ensuing  ten  years  of  b's  reign. 
In  the  flfteenth  winter  of  it  ho  arrived  in  Egypt, 
and  rebuilt  the  tomb  of  Pompey  the  Great  at 
Peluslun.  Tbenco  he  proceeded  to  Alexandria 
which  was  at  that  ))erlod  the  university  of  the 
world.  ...  He  had  scarcely  passed  thrcmgh 
Syria  when  the  Jews  revolted,  and  continued  In 
arms  for  three  years  [see  Jews:  A.  D.  130-134]. 
.  .  .  Hadrian  spent  the  winter  at  Athens,  where 
lie  gratified  bis  architectural  taste  by  completing 
the  temple  of  Jupiter  Olympius.  .  ,  .  Conscious 
...  of  the  inflrinlties  or  disease  and  of  advanc- 
ing years,  he  adopted  L.  Aurclius  Ycrus,  a  man 
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of  pleasure  and  of  weok  nnd  delicate  health, 
totally  iiiitit  for  his  new  position.  .  .  .  Age  and 
disease  hnd  now  so  altered  his  [Hadrian's]  char- 
acter that  he  became  luxurious,  self-indulgent, 
suspicious,  and  even  cruel.  Verus  did  not  live 
two  years,  and  the  Emperor  then  adopted  Titus 
Antoninus,  on  condition  that  he  should  in  his 
turn  adept  M.  Annius  Verus,  afterwards  called 
M.  Aurelius,  and  the  son  of  Aurelius  Verus." 
Hadrian's  malady  "now  became  insupportably 
painful,  his  temper  savage  even  to  madness,  and 
many  lives  of  senators  and  others  were  sacrificed 
to  his  fury.  His  sulferings  were  so  e.vcruciating 
that  lie  was  always  begging  his  attendants  to 
p>it  him  to  death.  At  last  he  went  to  Baiie, 
where,  setting  at  defiance  the  prescriptions  of 
his  physicians,  he  ate  and  drank  what  he  pleased. 
Death,  therefore,  soon  put  a  peririd  to  his  sulfer- 
ings, in  the  sixty-tliird  year  of  his  age  and  the 
twenty-first  of  his  restless  reign  [A.  D.  138]. 
Antoninus  was  present  at  his  death,  his  corpse 
was  burnt  at  Puteoli  (Pozzuoli),  and  his  ashes  de- 
posited in  the  mausole\im  (moles  Hadriani)  which 
he  had  himself  built,  and  which  is  now  the  Cas  !e 
of  St.  Angelo." — li.  W.  Browne,  Ifiat.  of  Borne 
from  A.  I).  96,  c/i.  1-3. 

Also  in:  C.  Jlerivale,  Hist,  of  the  liomans 
vnder  the  Empire,  ch.  63-06  (p.  7).— T.  Arnold 
and  others,  Iliat.  of  the  Eoman  Empire  (Eneyclop. 
Metropolitnna),  ch.  4-6. 

A.  D.  138-180. — The  Antonines. — Antoninus 
Pius. —  Marcus  Aurelius. — "On  the  death  of 
Hadrian  in  A.  D.  138,  Antoninus  Pius  succeeded 
to  the  throne,  and,  in  accordance  wi*h  the  late 
Emperor's  conditions,  adopted  ^larcus  Aurelius 
and  Lucius  Commodus.  Jhircus  had  been  be- 
trothed at  the  age  of  15  to  the  sister  of  Lucius 
Oommodus,  but  the  new  Emperor  broke  off  the 
engagement,  and  betrothed  him  instead  to  his 
daughter  Faustina.  The  marriage,  however, 
■wa.i  not  celebrated  till  seven  years  afterwards, 
A.  T>.  146.  The  long  reign  of  Antoninus  Pius  is 
one  of  those  happy  periods  tliat  have  no  history. 
An  almost  unbroken  peace  reigned  at  home  and 
abroad.  Taxes  were  lightened,  calamities  re- 
lieved, informers  discouraged ;  confiscations  were 
rare,  jilots  and  executions  were  almost  unknown. 
Throughout  the  whole  extent  of  his  vast  domain 
the  people  loved  and  valued  their  Emperor,  and 
the  Emperor's  one  aim  was  to  further  the  happi- 
ness ol  his  people.  He,  too,  like  Aurelius,  had 
learnt  that  what  was  good  for  the  bee  was  good 
for  the  hive.  .  .  .  He  disliked  war,  did  not  value 
the  military  title  of  Impcrator,  and  never  deigned 
to  accept  a  triumph.  With  this  wise  and  emi- 
nent prince,  who  was  as  amiable  in  his  pri- 
vate relations  as  he  was  admirable  in  the  discharge 
of  his  public  duties,  Marcus  Aurelius  spent  the 
next  23  yeais  of  his  life.  .  .  .  There  was  not  a 
shade  of  jealousy  between  them ;  each  was  the 
friend  and  adviser  of  the  other,  and,  so  far  from 
regarding  his  destined  heir  with  suspicion,  the 
Emperor  gave  him  the  designation  'Cicsar,'  and 
heaped  upon  him  all  the  honours  of  the  Roman 
commonwealth.  It  was  in  vain  that  the  whisper 
of  malignant  tongues  attempted  to  shake  tl)is 
mutual  confidence.  ...  In  the  year  161,  v.-hen 
Marcus  was  now  40  years  old,  Antoninus  Pius, 
who  had  reached  the  age  of  75,  caught  a  fever 
at  Lorium.  Peeling  that  his  end  was  near,  he 
summoned  his  friends  anl  the  chief  men  of  Rome 
to  his  bedside,  and  there  (without  saving  a  word 
about  his  other  adopted  son,  who  is  generally 
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known  by  the  name  of  Lucius  Verus)  solemnly 
recommended  Marcus  to  them  as  his  successor; 
and  then,  giving  to  tl'.c  captain  of  the  guard  the 
watchword  of  'Equanimity,'  as  though  his 
earthly  task  was  over  he  ordered  to  be  transferred 
to'the  bedroom  of  Marcus  the  little  golden  statue 
of  Fortune,  which  was  kept  in  the  private 
chamber  of  the  Emperors  as  an  omen  of  public 
prosperity.  The  very  first  act  of  the  new  Em- 
peror was  one  of  splendid  generosity,  namely, 
the  admission  of  \\k  adoptive  brother  Lucius 
Verus  into  the  fullest  participation  of  imperial 
honours.  .  .  .  The  admission  of  Lucius  Verus 
to  a  share  of  the  Empire  was  due  to  the  innate 
motlcsty  of  Marcus.  As  he  was  a  devoted 
student,  and  cared  less  for  manly  exercises,  in 
which  Verus  excelled,  he  thought  that  his  adop- 
tive brother  would  be  a  better  and  more  useful 
general  than  himself,  and  that  he  could  best 
serve  the  State  by  retaining  the  civil  administra- 
tion, and  entrustmg  to  his  brother  the  manage- 
ment of  war.  Verus,  however,  as  soon  as  he 
got  away  from  the  immediate  iufiuence  and  en- 
nobling society  of  Marcus,  broke  loose  from  all 
decency,  and  showed  himself  to  be  a  weak  and 
worthless  personage.  .  .  .  Two  things  only  can 
be  said  in  Ids  favour;  the  one,  that,  though  de- 
praved, he  was  wholly  free  from  cruelty ;  and 
tlie  oiher,  that  he  had  the  good  sense  to  submit 
himself  entirely  to  his  brother.  .  .  .  Marcus  had 
a  large  family  by  Faustina,  and  in  the  first  year 
of  his  reign  his  wife  bore  twins,  of  whom  the 
one  who  survived  became  the  wicked  and  de- 
tested Emperor  Commodus.  As  though  the  birth 
of  such  a  child  were  in  itself  an  omen  01  ruin, 
a  storm  of  calamity  began  ^t  once  to  burst  over 
the  long  tranquil  State.  Au  inundation  of  the 
Tiber  .  .  .  caused  a  distress  which  ended  In 
wide-spread  famine.  Jlen's  minds  were  terrified 
by  earthquakes,  by  the  burning  of  cities,  and  by 
plagues  of  noxious  insects.  "To  these  miseries, 
which  the  Emperors  did  their  best  to  alleviate, 
was  added  the  horror  r*  wars  iind  rumours  of 
wars.  The  Parthians,  under  their  king  Vologe- 
ses,  defeated  and  all  but  destrjycd  a  Roman 
army,  and  devastated  with  impunity  the  Roman 
province  of  Syria.  The  wild  tribes  of  the  Cattl 
burst  over  Germany  with  fire  and  sword;  and 
the  news  from  Britain  was  full  of  insurrection  and 
tiunult.  Such  were  the  elements  of  trouble  and 
discord  which  overshadowed  the  reign  of  Marcus 
Aurelius  from  its  very  beginning  down  to  its 
weary  close.  As  the  Parthian  war  was  the  most 
important  of  the  three,  Verus  was  sent  to  quell 
it,  and  but  for  the  ability  of  his  generals — the 
greatest  of  whom  was  Avidius  Cassius  —  would 
liave  ruined  irretrievably  the  fortunes  of  the 
Empire.  These  generals,  however,  vindicated 
,  the  majesty  of  the  Roman  name  [A.  D.  165-166 
—  sec  Paktiii.\],  and  Verus  returned  in  triumph, 
bringing  back  with  him  from  the  East  the  seeds 
of  a  terrible  pestih'nc(!  which  devastated  the 
whole  Empire  [see  PLAtuE:  A.  D.  78-266]  and 
by  which,  on  the  outbreai  of  fmsh  wars,  Verus 
himself  was  carried  off  at  Aquileiii.  .  .  .  Marcus 
was  now  the  undisputed  lord  of  the  Roman 
world.  .  .  .  But  this  imperial  elevation  kindled 
no  glow  of  pride  or  self-satisfaction  in  his  meek 
nnd  chastened  nature.  He  regarded  himself  as 
being  in  fact  the  servant  of  all.  .  .  .  He  was 
one  of  those  who  held  that  nothing  should  be 
done  hastily,  and  that  few  crimes  were  worse 
than  ihc  waste  of  time.    It  is  to  such  views  and 
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such  hnl)its  tlint  wo  owe  the  composition  of  his 
works.  His  '  Mivlitations '  wore  written  amid 
the  piiinful  self-deniiil  and  distracting  anxieties 
of  liis  wars  witli  tlie  (Juadi  and  tlio  Jfarcomauni 
[A.  I).  108-180,— see  Sakmatian  ano  Makco- 
MA.NNIAN  Waks  OF  Maucus  Auueliub],  and  he 
was  the  author  of  otlier  worlis  which  unlmppily 
liave  perislied.  I'erliaps  of  all  tlie  lost  treasures 
of  anti(i\iit}'  there  are  few  wliieh  we  should  feel 
a  greater  wish  to  recover  than  the  lost  autobiog- 
rnpliy  of  this  wisest  of  Emperors  and  holiest  of 
Pagan  men.  .  .  .  Tlie  Court  was  to  Marcus  a 
burden;  ho  tells  us  himself  that  I'hilosophy  was 
his  mother,  Emi)iro  only  his  stepmother ;  it  was 
oii\y  his  repose  in  tlie  one  that  rendered  even  tol- 
erable to  him  the  burdens  of  the  otlier.  .  .  .  The 
most  celebrated  event  of  the  war  [with  the 
Quadi]  took  place  in  a  great  victory  .  .  .  which 
he  won  in  A.  I).  174,  and  which  was  attributed  by 
the  ('liristians  to  what  is  known  as  the  '  Miracle 
of  the  Thundering  Legion '  [see  Thundkkino 
Leoion],  ...  To  tli(!  gentle  heart  of  Marcus 
all  war,  even  when  accompanied  with  victories, 
was  eminently  distasteful;  and  in  such  painful 
and  ungenial  occupations  no  small  part  of  his 
life  was  pass(Kl.  ...  It  was  liis  unhappy  destiny 
not  to  have  trodden  out  the  embers  of  this  [the 
Sarmatian]  war  before  he  was  burdened  with 
another  far  more  painful  and  formidable.  This 
■was  ilie  revolt  of  Avidius  Cas-sius,  a  general  of 
lii  ild  blunt  Roman  type,  whom,  in  spite  of 
soi.ie  ominous  warnings,  Marcus  both  loved  and 
trusted.  The  ingratitude  displayed  by  such  a 
man  caused  Marcus  the  deepest  anguish ;  but  he 
was  saved  from  all  dangesous  consequences  by 
the  wide-spread  aff'  cation  which  he  had  inspired 
by  his  virtuous  reign.  The  very  soldiers  of  the 
rebellious  general  fell  away  from  him,  and,  after 
he  had  been  a  nominal  Emperor  for  only  three 
mouths  and  six  days,  he  was  assassinated  by 
some  of  his  own  ollicers.  .  .  .  Marcus  travelled 
tlirough  the  provinces  which  had  favoured  the 
cause  of  Avidius  Cassius,  and  treated  them  all 
with  the  most  complete  and  indulgent  forbear- 
ance. .  .  .  During  this  journey  of  pacification, 
he  lost  his  wife  Faustina,  who  died  suddenly  in 
one  of  the  valleys  of  Mount  Taurus.  History 
.  .  .  has  assigned  to  Faustina  a  character  of  the 
darkest  infamy,  and  it  has  even  been  made  a 
charge  against  Aurelius  that  he  overlooked  or 
condoned  her  otfences.  .  .  .  No  doubt  Faustina 
■was  unworthy  of  her  husband ;  but  surely  it  is 
the  glory  and  not  the  shame  of  a  noble  nature  to 
be  averse  from  jealousy  and  suspicion.  .  .  . 
'  Marcus  Aurelius  cruelly  persecuted  the  Chris- 
tians.' Let  us  briefly  consider  this  charge.  .  .  . 
Marcus  in  his  '  Meditations '  alludes  to  th"  Chris- 
tians once  only,  and  then  it  is  to  make  a  passing 
complaint  of  the  indilTerenco  to  death,  which 
appeared  to  him,  as  it  appeared  to  Epictetus,  to 
arise,  not  from  any  noble  princiiiles,  but  from 
mere  obstinacy  and  perversity.  That  he  shared 
the  profound  dislike  with  which  Christiaus  were 
regarded  is  very  probable.  That  he  was  a  cold- 
blooded and  virulent  persecutor  is  .itterly  unlike 
his  whole  character.  .  .  .  The  true  stjite  of  the 
case  seems  to  have  been  this:  The  deep  calami- 
ties in  which  during  tlie  whole  reign  of  Marcus 
the  Empire  was  involved,  caused  wide-spread 
distress,  and  rwised  into  peculiar  fury  the  feel- 
ings of  the  provincials  against  men  whose  athe- 
ism (for  such  they  considered  it  to  be)  had  kindled 
the  anger  of  the  gods.  .  .  .  ilarcus,  when  ap- 


pealed to,  sirnply  let  the  existing  law  take  Its 
course.  .  .  .  The  martyrdoms  tooK  place  in  Gaul 
and  Asia  Minor,  not  in  Rome.  .  .  .  The  persecu- 
tion of  the  churches  in  Lyons  and  Vienne  hap- 
pened in  A.  D.  177.  Shortly  after  this  period 
fresh  wars  recalled  the  Emperor  to  the  North. 
.  .  .  He  was  worn  out  with  the  toils,  trials  and 
travels  of  his  long  and  weary  life.  He  sunk 
under  mental  anxieties  and  bodily  fatigues,  and 
after  a  brief  illness  died  in  Pannonia,  either  at 
Vienna  or  at  Sirmiuni,  on  March  17,  A.  D.  180, 
in  the  59th  year  of  his  age  and  the  20th  of  his 
reign." — F.  W.  Farrar,  Seekers  after  God:  Mar- 
cus Aurelius. — "One  moment,  thanks  to  him, 
the  world  was  governed  by  the  best  and  greatest 
man  of  his  age.  Frightful  decadences  followed; 
but  the  little  casket  which  contained  the 
'Thoughts'  on  the  banks  of  the  Granicus  was 
saved.  From  it  came  forth  that  incomparable 
book  in  which  Epictetus  was  surpassed,  that 
Evangel  of  those  who  believe  not  in  tlie  super- 
natural, which  has  not  been  comprehended  until 
our  day.  Veritable,  eternal  Evangel,  the  book 
of  'Thoughts,'  which  will  never  grow  old,  be- 
cause it  asserts  no  dogma." — E.  Renan,  English 
Conferences:  Marcus  Aurelius. 

Also  in:  W.  W.  Capes,  The  Age  of  the  Anto- 
nines. — C.  Merivale,  Hist,  of  tJie  Romans  under 
the  Empire,  ch.  67-68  (i\  7).— P.  B.  Watson,  Mar- 
cus Aurelius  Antoninus. — G.  Long,  I'houghts  of 
the  Emperor  M.  Aurelius  Antoninus,  introd. 

A.  D.  1G0-192. — The  reign  of  Commodus. — 
"  If  a  man  were  called  to  fix  the  period  in  the 
history  of  the  world  during  which  the  condition 
of  the  human  race  was  most  happy  and  prosper- 
ous, he  would,  without  hesitation,  name  that 
which  elapsed  from  the  death  of  Domitian  to  the 
accession  of  Commodus.  The  vast  extent  of  the 
Roman  empire  was  governed  by  absolute  power, 
under  the  guidance  of  virtue  and  wisdom.  The 
armies  were  restrained  by  the  firm  but  gentle  hand 
of  four  successive  emperors  whose  characters  and 
authority  commanded  involuntary  respect.  .  .  . 
It  has  been  objected  to  Marcus,  that  he  sjicriflced 
the  happiness  of  millions  to  a  fond  partiality  for 
a  worthless  boy ;  and  that  he  chose  a  successor 
in  his  own  family  rather  than  in  the  republic. 
Nothing,  however,  was  neglected  by  the  anxious 
father,  and  by  the  men  of  virtue  and  learning 
whom  he  summoned  to  his  assistance,  to  expand 
the  narrow  mind  of  young  Commodus,  to  correct 
his  growing  vices,  and  to  render  him  worthy  of 
the  throne  for  which  he  was  designed.  .  .  .  The 
beloved  son  of  Marcus  succeeded  to  his  father, 
amidst  the  acclamations  of  the  senate  and  armies ; 
and  when  he  nscendad  the  tarone,  the  happy 
youth  saw  round  bin'-  neither  competitor  to  re- 
move, nor  enemies  to  punish.  In  this  calm  ele- 
vated station  it  was  surely  natural  that  he  should 
prefer  the  love  of  mankind  to  theirdetestation,  the 
mild  glories  of  his  five  predecessors  to  the  igno- 
minious fate  of  Nero  and  Domitian.  Yet  Com- 
modus was  not,  as  he  has  been  represented,  a 
tiger  born  with  an  insatiate  thirst  of  human  blood, 
and  capable,  from  his  infancy,  of  the  most  in- 
human actions.  Nature  had  formed  him  of  a 
weak,  rather  than  a  wicked  disposition.  His 
simplicity  and  timidity  rendered  him  the  slave  of 
his  attendants,  who  gradually  corrupted  his 
mind.  His  cruelty,  which  at  first  obeyed  the 
dictates  of  others,  degenerated  into  habit,  and  at 
length  became  the  ruling  passion  of  his  soul.  .  .  . 
Durmg  the  three  ilrst  years  of  his  reign,  the 
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forms,  and  even  the  spirit,  of  the  old  administm- 
tion  were  mnintiiined  by  tlioso  faithful  counsel- 
lors to  whom  Marcus  had  recommended  his  son, 
and  for  whose  wisdom  and  integrity  Commodiis 
still  entertained  a  relucUint  esteem.  The  young 
prince  and  his  profligate  favorites  revelled  in  all 
the  license  of  sovereign  power;  but  his  hands 
were  yet  unstained  with  bhxxl ;  and  he  had  even 
displayed  a  generosity  of  sentiment,  which  might 
perhaps  have  ripenetl  into  solid  virtue.  A  fatal 
incident  decided  his  fluctuating  character.  One 
evening,  as  the  emperor  was  returning  to  the 
palace  through  a  dark  and  narrow  portico  in  the 
ampliitheatre,  an  assassin,  who  waited  his  pas- 
sago,  rushed  upon  liim  with  a  drawn  sword, 
loudly  exclaiming,  'The  senate  sends  you  this.' 
Tlio  menace  prevented  the  deed ;  the  assassin  was 
seized  by  the  guards,  and  immediately  revealed 
the  authors  of  the  conspiracy.  It  had  been 
formed,  not  in  the  State,  but  within  the  walls  of 
the  palace.  .  .  .  But  the  words  of  the 'assassin 
sunk  deep  into  the  mind  of  Commodus,  and  left 
an  indelible  impression  of  fear  and  liatred  against 
the  whole  body  of  the  senate.  Those  whom  he 
had  dreaded  as  importunate  ministers  lie  now 
suspected  as  secret  enemies.  The  Delators,  a 
race  of  men  discouraged,  and  alraostextinguishcd, 
under  the  former  reigns,  again  became  formida- 
ble as  soon  as  they  discovered  that  the  emperor 
■was  desirous  of  finding  disafiEection  and  treason 
in  the  senate.  .  .  .  Suspicion  was  equivalent  to 
proof;  trial  to  condemnation.  Tlie  execution  of 
a  considerable  senator  was  attended  with  the 
deatli  of  all  wlio  miglit  lament  or  revenge  his 
fate;  and  when  Commodus  had  once  tasted 
human  blood,  he  became  incapable  of  pity  or  re- 
morse. .  .  .  Pestilence  and  famine  contributed 
to  fill  >ip  the  measure  of  the  calamities  of  Rome. 
.  .  .  His  cruelty  proved  at  last  fatal  to  himself. 
He  had  shed  with  impunity  the  noblest  blood  of 
Rome:  he  perished  as  soon  as  he  was  dreaded  by 
his  own  domestics.  Marcia,  Ids  favorite  con- 
cubine, Eclectus,  his  chamberlain,  and  Loetus, 
•his  Pr«;torian  prwfect,  alarmed  by  the  fate  of 
their  companions  and  predecessors,  resolved  to 
prevent  the  destruction  which  every  hour  hung 
over  their  heads,  either  from  the  mad  caprice  of 
the  tyrant,  or  the  sudden  indignation  of  the  peo- 
ple. Slarcia  seized  the  occasion  of  presenting  a 
draught  of  wine  to  her  lover,  after  he  had  fa- 
tigued himself  with  hunting  some  wild  beasts. 
Commodus  retired  to  sleep ;  but  whilst  he  was 
laboring  with  the  effects  of  poison  and  drunken- 
ness, a  robust  youth,  by  profession  a  wrestler, 
entered  his  chamber,  and  strangled  him  without 
resistance"  (December  31,  A.  D.  192).— E.  Gib- 
bon, Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  ch. 
8-4. 

Also  in  :  J.  B.  L.  Crevier,  Ilist.  of  the  Roman 
Emperors,  hk.  21  (».  7;. 

A.  D.  192-284.— From  Commodus  to  Diocle- 
tian.— Tvi?enty-three  Emperors  in  the  Century. 
— Thirteen  murdered  by  their  own  soldiers  or 
servants.  —  Successful  wars  of  Severus,  Au- 
relian,  and  Probus. —  On  the  murder  of  Com- 
modus, "  Ilelvius  Pertinax,  tlie  prefect  of  the 
city,  a  man  of  virtue,  was  placed  on  the  throno 
by  the  conspirators,  who  would  fain  justify  their 
deed  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  and  their  choice 
was  confirmed  by  the  senate.  But  the  Pnetor- 
ians  had  not  forgotten  their  own  power  on  a 
similar  occasion ;  and  they  liked  not  the  virtue 
and  regularity  of  the  new  mouarch.    Pertinax 


was,  thcreforr',  speedil}'  deprived  of  throne  and 
life.  Pnetorian  insolenro  now  attained  its  height. 
Regardless  of  the  dignity  and  honour  of  the  em- 
pire, tliey  set  it  up  to  auction.  The  higliest 
bidder  was  a  senator,  named  Didius  Juliauua 
[.Vlarch,  193].  .  .  .  Tlio  legions  disdained  to  re- 
ceive an  emperor  from  the  life-guards.  Those  of 
Britain  proclaimed  their  general  Clodius  Albinus; 
those  of  Asia,  Pescennius  Niger;  the  Pannonian 
legions,  Septimius  Severus.  This  last  was  a 
man  of  bravery  and  conduct:  by  valoiir  and 
stratagem  he  successively  vanciuishcd  his  rivals 
[defeating  Albinus  in  an  obstinate  battle  at, 
Lyons,  A.  D.  197,  and  finishing  the  subjugation 
of  his  rivals  in  the  east  by  reilucing  Byzantium 
after  a  siege  of  three  years].  He  miiintained  tlio 
superiority  of  the  Roman  arms  against  the  Par- 
thians  and  C'aledf  nians  [see  Britam :  A.  D.  208- 
211].  His  reign  was  vigorous  and  advantageous 
to  the  state ;  but  he  wanted  either  tlie  courage 
or  tlio  power  to  fully  repress  the  license  and  in- 
subordination of  the  soldiery.  Severus  left  the 
empire  [A.  D.  211]  to  his  two  sons.  Caracalla, 
the  elder,  a  prince  of  violent  and  untamable  iias- 
sions,  disdained  to  share  empire  witli  any.  Ho 
murdered  his  brother  and  colleague,  the  more 
gentle  Geta,  and  put  to  death  all  who  ventured 
to  disapprove  of  tlie  deed.  A  restless  ferocity 
distinguished  the  character  of  Caracalla :  ho  was 
ever  at  war,  now  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine, 
now  on  those  of  the  Euplirates.  His  martial  im- 
petuosity daunted  his  enemies;  his  reckless 
cruelty  terrified  his  subjects.  .  .  .  During  a 
Parthian  war  Caracalla  gave  offence  to  Macri- 
nus,  the  commander  of  his  body-guard,  who 
murdered  him  [A.  D.  217].  Macrinus  seized  the 
empire,  but  liad  not  power  to  hold  it.  He  and 
his  son  Diadumenianus  [after  defeat  in  battle  at 
ImniiB,  near  Antioch]  .  .  .  were  put  to  death  by 
the  army,  who  proclaimed  a  supposed  son  [and 
actually  a  second  cousin]  of  their  beloved  Cara- 
calla. This  youth  was  named  Elagabalus,  iind 
was  priest  of  the  Sun  in  the  temple  of  Emcsa,  in 
Syria.  Every  vice  stained  the  character  of  this  li- 
centious effeminate  youth,  whose  name  is  become 
proverbial  for  sensual  indulgence :  he  possessed 
no  redeeming  quality,  had  no  friend,  and  was 
put  to  deatli  by  his  own  guards,  who,  vicious 
as  they  were  themselves,  detested  vice  in  him. 
Alexander  Severus,  cousin  to  Elagabalus,  but 
of  a  totally  opposite  character,  succeeded  that 
vicious  prince  [A.  D.  222].  All  estimable  quali- 
ties were  united  in  the  noble  and  accomplished 
Alexander.  .  .  .  The  love  of  learning  and  virtue 
did  not  in  him  smotlicr  military  skill  and  valour; 
he  checked  the  martial  hordes  of  Germany,  and 
led  the  Roman  eagles  to  victory  against  the  Sas- 
sanides,  who  had  displaced  the  Arsacides  in  the 
dominion  over  Persia,  and  revived  the  claims  of 
tlie  house  of  Cyrus  over  Anterior  Asia.  Alex- 
ander, victorious  in  war,  beloved  by  his  subjects, 
deemed  he  might  venture  on  introducing  more 
regular  discipline  into  tlie  army.  Tlie  attempt 
was  fatal,  and  the  amiable  monarch  lost  his  life 
in  the  mutiny  that  resulted  [A.  D.  235].  Max- 
imin,  a  soldier,  originally  a  Tliracian  shepherd, 
distinguished  by  liis  prodigious  size,  strength 
and  appetite,  a  stranger  to  all  civic  virtues  and 
all  civic  rules,  rude,  brutal,  cruel,  and  ferocious, 
seated  himself  on  the  throne  of  the  noble  and 
virtuous  prince,  in  whose  murder  lie  had  been 
the  chief  agent.  At  Rome,  the  senate  conferred 
the  vacant  dignity  on  Gordian,  a  noble,  wealthy 
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»n(l  virtuous  senator,  and  on  his  son  of  the  same 
name,  a  valiant  and  spirited  youth.  But  scarcely 
•were  tlicy  recognized  when  the  son  fell  in  an  en- 
gagement, and  the  father  slew  himself  [A.  D. 
237].  iMiixirain  was  now  rapidly  marching  to- 
wards Rome,  full  of  rage  and  fury.  Despair 
gavt  courage  to  the  senate;  they  nominated 
albinua  and  Pupicnu3  [Maximus  Pupienus], 
one  to  direct  the  internal,  the  other  the  exter- 
nal affairs.  Maximin  had  advanced  as  far  as 
Aquilela  [which  he  hcsieged  without  success], 
when  his  horrible  cruelties  caused  an  insurrec- 
tion against  him,  and  he  and  his  so.i,  an  amiable 
youtli,  were  murdered  [A.  D.  238].  The  army 
was  not,  however,  willing  to  acquiesce  in  the 
claim  of  the  senate  to  appoint  an  emperor. 
Civil  war  was  on  the  point  of  breaking  out 
[and  Ralbinus  and  Pui)ienus  were  massacred  by 
the  Pra'torians],  when  the  conflicting  pnrties 
agreed  in  the  person  of  the  third  Gordian,  a 
boy  of  bu'  t.:irtecn  years  of  age  [A.  D.  238]. 
Gordian  III.  was  .  .  .  chiefly  guided  by  his 
father-in-law,  Misitheus,  who  induced  him  to 
engage  in  war  against  the  Persians.  In  the  war, 
Gordian  displayed  a  courage  worthy  of  any  of 
his  predecessors ;  but  ho  shared  what  was  now 
become  the  usual  fate  of  a  Roman  emperor.  He 
■was  murdered  by  Philip,  the  captain  of  his 
guard  [A.  D.  244J.  Philip,  an  Arabian  by  birth, 
originally  a  captain  of  freebooters,  seized  on  the 
purple  of  his  murdered  sovereign.  Two  rivals 
arose  and  contended  with  him  for  the  prize,  but 
accomplished  nothing.  A  third  competitor,  I)e- 
cius,  the  commander  of  the  army  of  the  Danube, 
defeated  and  slew  him  near  Verona  [A.  D.  249]. 
During  the  reign  '  f  Philip,  liome  attained  her 
thousandth  year.  — T.  Keightley,  Outliite*  of 
Hist.  {Lardner'it  Cabinet  Cyclop.),  pt.  1,  ch.  9. — 
"  Deci us  is  memorable  as  the  first  emperor  who 
attempted  to  extirpate  the  Christian  religion  by 
a  general  persecution  of  its  professors.  His 
edicts  are  lost :  but  the  records  of  the  time  ex- 
hibit a  departure  from  the  system  which  had 
been  usually  observed  by  enemies  of  the  church 
since  the  days  of  Trajan.  The  authorities  now 
sought  out  Christians;  the  legal  order  as  to 
accusations  was  neglected ;  accusers  ran  no  risk ; 
and  popular  clamour  was  admitted  instead  of 
formal  iniorination.  The  long  enjoyment  of 
peace  had  told  unfavourably  on  the  church.  .  .  . 
When,  as  Origeu  had  foretold,  a  new  season  of 
trial  came,  the  tilects  of  the  general  re!  xation 
•were  sadly  displayed.  On  being  summoned,  in 
obedience  to  the  emperor's  edict,  to  oppear  and 
offer  sacrifice,  multitudes  of  Christians  in  every 
city  rushed  to  the  forum.  ...  It  seemed,  says 
St.  Cyprian,  as  if  they  had  long  been  eager  to 
find  an  opportunity  for  disowning  their  faith. 
The  persecution  was  especially  directed  against 
the  bishops  and  clergy.  Aniong  its  victims  were 
Fabian  of  Rome,  Babylas  of  Antioch,  a.id  Alex- 
ander of  Jerusalem ;  wliile  in  tiie  lines  of  other 
eminent  men  (as  Cyprian,  Origen  Gregory  Thau- 
maturgus,  and  Dionysius  of  Alexandria)  tlie  pe- 
riod is  marked  by  exile  or  other  sufferings.  The 
chief  object,  however,  was  not  to  inflict  death  on 
the  Christians,  but  to  force  them  to  recantation. 
With  this  view  they  were  subjected  to  tortures, 
imprisonment  and  want  of  food ;  and  under  such 
trials  the  constancy  of  many  gave  way.  Many 
■withdrew  into  voluntary  banishment;  among 
these  was  Paul,  a  young  man  of  Alexandria, 
Who  took  up  his  abode  in  the  desert  of  the  The- 


baid,  and  Is  celebrated  as  the  first  Christian  her- 
mit."—  J.  C.  Robertson,  Hint,  of  the  Christian 
Church,  bk.  1,  ch.  6  (®.  1), — "This  persecution  [of 
Decius]  was  interrupted  b^  an  invasion  of  the 
Goths,  who,  for  the  first  time,  crossed  the  Dan- 
ube in  considerable  numbers,  and  devastated 
Jlccsia  [see  GoTns:  A.  D.  244-251].  Decius 
mi.rched  against  them,  and  gained  some  impor- 
tant ad  vontages;  but  in  his  last  battle,  charging 
into  the  midst  of  the  enemy  to  avenge  the  death 
of  his  son,  he  was  overpowered  and  slain  (A.  D. 
251).  A  great  number  of  the  Romans,  thus  de- 
prived of  their  leader,  fell  victims  to  the  barba- 
rians ;  the  survivors,  grateful  for  the  protection 
afforded  them  by  the  legions  of  Gallus,  who 
commanded  in  the  neighbourhood,  proclaimed 
that  general  emperor.  Gallus  concluded  a  dis- 
honourable peace  with  tlie  Goths,  and  renewed 
the  persecutions  of  the  Christians.  His  dastardly 
conduct  provoked  general  resentment;  the  pro- 
vincial armies  revolted,  but  the  most  dangerous 
insurrection  was  that  headed  by  .lEmilianus,  who 
was  proclaimed  emperor  in  Moesia.  He  led  his 
forces  into  Italy,  and  the  hostile  armies  met  nt 
Interarana  (Tcrni);  but  just  as  an  engagement 
was  about  to  commence,  Gallus  was  murdered 
J)y  his  own  soldiers  (A.  D.  253),  and  .(Emilianu's 
proclaimed  emperor.  In  three  months  .^Emill- 
anus  himself  met  a  similar  fate,  the  army  having 
chosen  Valerian,  the  gove.'nor  of  Gaul,  to  the 
sovereignty'.  Valerian,  though  now  sixty  years 
of  age,  possessed  powers  that  might  have  revived 
the  sinking  fortunes  of  the  empire,  which  was 
now  invaded  on  all  sides.  The  Goths,  who  had 
formed  a  powerful  monarchy  on  the  lower  Dan- 
ube and  the  northern  coasts  of  the  Black  Sea,  ex- 
tended their  territories  to  the  Borysthencs  (Dnei- 
per)  and  Tanais  (Don):  they  ravaged  Mcesia, 
Thrace  and  Maccdon ;  while  their  fleets  .  .  .  dev- 
astated the  coasts  both  of  the  European  and 
Asiatic  provinces  [see  Goths:  A.  D.  258-267]. 
The  great  confederation  of  the  Franks  became 
formidable  on  the  lower  Rhine  [see  Fhankb: 
A.  D.  253],  and  not  less  dangerous  was  that  of 
the  Allemanni  on  the  upper  part  of  that  river. 
Tlie  Carpians  and  Sarmatians  laid  Moesia  waste ; 
while  the  Persians  plundered  Syria,  Cappadocia, 
am  Cilicia.  Gallienus,  the  emperor's  son,  whom 
Valerian  had  chosen  for  his  colleague,  and  Aure- 
lian,  destined  to  succeed  him  in  the  empire, 
gained  several  victories  over  the  Germanic 
tribes;  wliile  Valerian  marched  in  person  against 
the  Scythians  and  Persians,  who  had  invaded 
Asia.  He  gained  a  victory  over  the  former  in 
Anatolia,  but,  imprudently  passing  the  Euphra- 
tes, he  was  surrounded  by  Sapor's  army  near 
Edessa  .  .  .  and  was  forced  to  surrender" at  dis- 
cretion (A.  D.  259)  [see  Persia:  A.  D.  226-627]. 
During  nine  years  Valerian  languislied  in  hope- 
less captivity,  the  object  of  scorn  and  insult  to 
his  brutal  conqueror,  while  no  effort  was  made 
for  his  liberation  by  his  unnatural  son.  Gallienus 
succeeded  to  tlie  throne.  ...  At  the  moment  of 
his  accession,  the  barbarians,  encouraged  by  the 
captivity  of  Valerian,  invaded  the  empire  on  all 
sides.  Italy  Itself  was  invaded  by  the  Germans 
[see  Alkmanni:  A.  D.  259],  who  advanced  to 
liavenna,  but  they  were  forced  to  retire  by  the 
emperor.  Gallienus,  after  this  exertion,  sunk 
Into  complete  Inactivity ;  his  indolence  ro  id  a 
Lost  of  competitors  for  the  empire  in  the  dlflter- 
ent  provinces,  commonly  called  '  the  thirty  ty- 
rants,' though  the  number  of  pretenders  did  not 
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exceed  19.  .  .  .  Far  tlic  most  remarkable  of 
them  was  Odenatus,  who  assumed  the  purple  at 
Palmyra,  gained  several  great  victories  over  the 
Persians,  and  besieged  Sapor  in  Ctesiphon.  .  .  . 
But  this  great  Pian  was  nuirdered  by  aomo  of  his 
own  family ;  he  was  succeeded  by  his  wife,  the 
celebrated  Zcnobia,  wlio  took  the  title  of  Queen 
of  the  East.  Qallienus  did  not  long  survive  him ; 
he  was  nuirdered  while  besieging  Aureolus,  one 
of  his  rivals,  in  Mediolanum  (Milan);  but  before 
his  death  ho  transmitted  his  rights  to  Claudius, 
a  general  of  great  reputation  (A.  I).  208).  Most 
of  the  other  tyrants  had  previously  fallen  in 
battle  or  by  assassination.  A'arf  Aurelius 
Claudius,  having  conquered  hit,  rival,  Au- 

reolus, marched  against  the  Germaua  and  Ooths, 
whom  he  routed  with  great  slaughter  [see  Goths  : 
A.  D.  2e8-270_].  lie  then  prepared  to  march 
against  Zenobia,  who  had  conquered  Egypt; 
but  a  pestilence  broke  out  in  his  army,  and  the 
emperor  himself  was  one  of  its  victims  (A.  I). 
270).  .  .  .  His  brother  was  elected  emperor  1)}' 
acclamation ;  but  in  17  days  he  so  displeased  the 
army,  by  attempting  to  revive  the  ancient  disci- 
pline, that  he  was  deposed  and  murdered.  Au- 
relian, a  nnti''e  of  Sirmium  in  Pannonia,  was 
cliosen  emperor  by  the  army;  and  the  senate, 
well  acquainted  with  his  merits,  joyfully  con- 
firmed the  election.  He  made  peace  with  the 
Goths,  and  led  his  army  against  the  Germans, 
who  had  once  more  invaded  Italy  [see  Ale- 
MASNi:  A.  D.  370].  Aurelian  was  at  first  de- 
feated; but  he  soon  retrieved  his  loss,  and  cut 
the  whole  of  the  barbarian  army  to  pieces.  His 
next  victory  was  obtained  over  the  Vandals,  a 
new  horde  that  had  passed  the  Danube;  and 
liaving  thus  secured  tue  tranquility  of  'Europe, 
he  marched  to  rescue  the  eastern  provinces  from 
Zenobia,"  whom  he  vanquished  and  brought  cap- 
tive to  Rome  (see  Palmyka).  This  accomplished, 
the  vigorous  emperor  proceeded  to  the  suppres- 
sion of  a  formidable  revolt  in  Egypt,  and  then  to 
the  recovery  of  Gaul,  Spain,  and  Britain,  "which 
had  now  for  thirteen  years  been  the  prey  of  dif- 
ferent tyrants.  A  single  campaign  restored 
these  provinces  to  the  empire ;  and  Aurelian,  re- 
turning to  Rome,  was  honoured  with  the  most 
magnincent  triumph  that  the  city  had  ever  be- 
held. .  .  .  But  he  abandoned  the  province  of 
Dacia  to  the  barbarians,  withdrawing  all  the 
Roman  garrisons  that  had  been  stationed  beyond 
the  Danube.  Aurelian's  virtues  were  sullied  by 
the  sternness  and  severity  that  naturally  belongs 
to  a  peasant  and  a  soldier.  His  officers  dreaded 
his  inflexibility,"  and  lie  was  murdered,  A.  D. 
275,  by  some  of  them  who  had  been  detected  in 
peculations  and  who  dreaded  Ids  wrath.  The 
senate  elected  as  his  successor  Marcus  Claudius 
Tacitus,  who  died  after  a  reign  of  seven  months. 
Florian,  a  brother  of  Tacitus,  was  then  chosen 
by  the  senate ;  but  the  Syrian  army  put  forward 
a  competitor  in  the  person  of  its  commander, 
Marcus  Aurelius  Probus,  and  Florian  was  pres- 
ently slain  by  his  own  troops.  "Probus,  now 
undisputed  master  of  tlic  Empire,  led  his  troops 
from  Asia  to  Gaul,  which  was  again  devastated 
by  the  German  tribes;  he  not  only  defeated  the 
barbarians,  but  pursued  them  into  their  own 
country,  where  he  gained  greater  advantages 
than  any  of  his  predecessors  [see  Gaul  :  A.  D. 
277  and  Ger.many:  A.  D.  377].  Thence  he 
passed  into  Thrace,  where  he  humbled  the  Goths; 
and,  returning  to  Asia,  he  completely  subdued 


tlie  insurgent  Isaurlans,  whoso  lands  he  divided 
among  his  veterans,"  and  commanded  peace  ou 
his  o^'D  terms  from  the  king  of  Persia.  But 
even  the  power  with  which  Probus  wielded  his 
army  could  not  protect  him  from  its  licentious- 
ness, and  in  a  sudden  mutiny  (A.  D.  288)  he  was 
slain.  Carus,  captain  of  the  prietorian  guards, 
was  then  raised  to  the  throne  by  the  army,  the 
senate  assenting.  He  repelled  the  Sarmatians 
and  defeated  the  Persians,  who  had  renewed 
hostilities;  but  ho  died,  A.  D.  283,  while  besieg- 
ing Ctesiphon.  His  son  Numerianus  was  chosen 
his  successor;  "but  after  a  few  months' reign, 
he  was  assassinated  by  Aper,  his  father-in-law 
and  captain  of  his  guards.  The  crime,  liowever, 
was  discovered,  and  the  murderer  put  to  death 
by  the  array.  Dioclesian,  said  to  have  been 
originally  a  shive,  was  unanimously  saluted 
Emperor  by  the  army.  He  was  proclaimed  at 
Chalcedon,  on  the  17th  of  Docemlxjr,  A.  D.  284; 
au  epoch  that  deserves  to  be  remembered,  as  it 
marks  the  beginning  of  a  new  era,  called  'the 
Era  of  Dioclesian,'  or  'the  Era  of  Martyrs,' 
which  long  prevailed  in  the  church,  and  is  still 
used  by  the  Copts,  the  Abyssinians,  and  other 
Africi'i  nations."  —  W.  C.  Taylor,  Student's 
.'  .  of  Ancient  Jlift.,  ch.  17,  sect.  0-7. 

211,80  IN :  E.  Gibbon,  Decline  and  Fall  of  the 
Roman  Empire,  ch.  5-12  (v.  1). 

A.  D.  213. — First  collision  with  the  Aleman- 
ni.     See  Ai.EJfANKi:  A.  D.  213. 

A.  D.  238. — Siege  of  Aquileia  by  Maximin. 
See  above:  A.  D.  192-284. 

A.  D.  258-267. — Naval  incursions  and  rav- 
ages of  the  Goths  in  Greece  and  Asia  Minor. 
See  Goths:  A.  D.  258-207. 

A.  D.  284-305. — Reconstitution  of  the  Em- 
pire by  Diocletian. — Its  division  and  subdivis- 
ion between  t'wo  August!  and  two  Cxsars. — 
Abdication  of  Diocletian. — "  The  accession  of 
Diocletian  to  power  marks  a  now  epoch  in  the 
history  of  the  Roman  empire.  From  this  time 
the  old  names  of  the  republic,  the  consuls,  tho 
tribunes,  and  the  Senate  itself,  cease,  even  if 
still  existing,  to  have  any  political  significance. 
The  government  becomes  a\  owedly  a  monarch- 
ical autocracy,  and  the  officers  by  whom  it  is 
administered  are  simply  the  nominees  of  the  des- 
pot on  the  throne.  The  empire  of  Rome  is 
henceforth  an  Oriental  sovereignty.  Aurelian 
had  already  introduced  the  use  of  the  Oriental 
diadem.  'The  nobility  of  the  empire  derive  their 
positions  from  the  favor  of  the  sovereign;  the 
commons  of  the  empire,  who  have  long  lost  their 
political  power,  cease  to  enjoy  even  the  name  of 
citizens.  The  provinces  are  still  administered 
under  the  imperial  prefects  by  the  magistrates 
and  the  assemblies  of  an  earlier  date,  but  the 
functions  of  both  the  one  and  the  other  are  con- 
fined more  strictly  than  ever  to  matters  of  police 
and  finance.  Hitherto,  indeed,  tho  Senate,  how- 
ever intrinsically  weak,  had  found  opportunities 
for  putting  forth  its  claims  to  authority.  .  .  . 
The  chosen  of  the  legions  had  been  for  some  time 
past  the  commander  of  an  army,  rather  than  the 
sovereign  of  tlie  state.  He  had  seldom  quitted 
the  camp,  rarely  or  never  presented  himself  in  the 
capital.  .  .  .  The  whole  realm  might  split 
asunder  at  any  moment  into  as  manj-  kingdoms 
as  there  were  armies,  unless  the  chiefs  of  the 
legions  felt  themselves  controlled  by  the  strength 
or  genius  of  one  more  eminent  than  the  rest.  .  .  . 
The  danger   of   disruption,    thus   far  averted 
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malnlv  ')y  'hf  awo  which  tlic  name  of  Rome  iu- 
spired,  WHS  iMTominjf  yearly  more  imminent,  when 
IMoflt'lian  iiriwe  to  re  (•8tal)li8li  tlio  organic  con- 
nection of  tlic  parts,  and  breathe  a  new  life  into 
the  lieart  of  tlie  Inxiy  politic.  Tlie  jealous  edict 
of  (Jailienns  .  .  .  had  forbidden  the  senators  to 
take  service  in  the  army,  or  to  (juit  the  limits  of 
Italy.  The  degradation  of  tliat  once  illustrious 
order,  whicli  was  thus  rendered  incapable  of  fur- 
nishing a  candidate  for  the  diadem,  was  com- 
l)l('teii  l)y  its  indolent  acquiescence  in  this  dis- 
cpialifyiiig  ordinance.  The  nobles  of  Home 
relincpiislied  all  interest  in  affairs  which  they 
could  no  longer  aspire  to  condu  t.  The  em- 
perors, on  tlieir  part,  ceased  to  regard  them  as  a 
substantive  power  in  the  state;  and  in  construct- 
ing his  new  imperial  constitution  Diocletian 
wholly  overlooked  tlieir  existence.  .  .  .  While 
lie  disregarded  the  possibility  of  opposition  at 
Kom<!,  he  contriv*  d  a  new  check  upon  the  rivalry 
of  his  distant  lieatenants,  by  associating  with 
himself  three  otlur  chiefs,  welded  together  by 
8tri"t  alliance  into  one  imperial  family,  each  of 
whom  should  take  up  his  residence  in  a  separate 
quarter  of  the  empire,  and  combine  with  all  the 
others  in  maintaining  their  common  interest. 
Ilis  tirst  step  was  to  choose  a  single  colleague  in 
the  person  of  a  brave  soldier  of  obscure  origin, 
an  Illyrian  peasant,  by  name  Maximianus,  whom 
he  invested  with  the  title  of  Augustus  in  the  year 
280.  Tlie  associated  rulers  assumed  at  the  same 
time  the  fanciful  epithets  of  Jovius  and  Hercu- 
lius,  auspicious  names,  which  made  them  per- 
haps popular  in  the  camps,  where  the  command- 
ing genius  of  the  one  and  the  laborious  fortitude 
of  the  other  were  fully  recognized.  Maximianus 
was  deputed  to  control  the  legions  in  Gaul,  to 
make  head  against  domestic  sedition,  as  well  as 
against  the  revolt  of  Carausius  [see  Britain: 
A.  I).  288-297],  a  pretender  to  the  purple  in 
Britain,  while  Diocletian  encountered  the  ene- 
mies or  rivals  who  were  now  rising  up  in  various 
quarters  in  the  East.  His  dangers  still  multi- 
plied, and  again  the  powers  of  the  state  were 
subdivided  to  meet  them.  In  the  year  293  Dio- 
cletian created  twoCtcsars;  the  one,  Qalerius,  to 
act  subordinately  to  himself  in  the  East;  the 
other,  Constantius  Chlorus,  to  divide  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  western  provinces  with  Maximian. 
The  CiBsars  were  bound  more  closely  to  the 
August!  by  receiving  their  daughters  in  mar- 
riage; but  though  they  acknowledged  each  a  su- 
perior in  his  own  half  of  the  empire,  and  admit- 
ted a  certiiin  supremacy  of  Diocletian  over  all, 
yet  each  enjoyed  kingly  rule  in  his  own  terri- 
tories, and  each  established  a  court  and  capital, 
as  well  as  an  army  and  a  camp.  Diocletian  re- 
tained tlio  wealthiest  and  most  tranquil  portion 
of  the  realm,  and  igned  in  Nicoraedia  [see 
Nicomedia]  over  Asia  Minor,  Syria,  and  Egypt; 
while  he  intrusted  to  the  Crosar  Galerius,  estab- 
lishc ;  at  Sirmium,  the  more  exposed  provinces 
on  the  Danube.  Alaxiniinn  occupied  Italy,  the 
adjacent  islands,  and  Africa,  stationing  himself, 
however,  not  in  Rome,  but  at  Milan.  Constan- 
tius was  required  to  defend  the  Rhenish  frontier; 
and  the  martial  provinces  of  Gaul,  Spain,  and 
Britain  were  given  him  to  furnish  the  forces 
necessary  for  maintaining  that  important  trust. 
The  capital  of  the  Western  Caesar  was  fixed  at 
Treves.  Inspired  with  a  common  interest,  and 
controlled  by  the  ascendency  of  Diocletian  liim- 
Bclf,  all  the  emperors  acted  with  vigor  in  their 


several  provinces.  Diocletian  recovered  Alexan- 
dria and  quieted  the  revolt  of  Egypt  [sec  Alkx- 
ANDUIA:  A.  D.  296].  Maximian  routed  the  un- 
ruly hordes  of  Maurentia,  and  overthrew  a 
)iretender  to  sovereignty  in  that  distant  quarter. 
Constantius  discomtltcd  an  invading  liost  of 
Alenianni,  kept  in  check  Carausius,  who  for  a 
moment  had  seized  upon  Britain,  and  again 
wrested  that  province  from  Allectus,  who  had 
murdered  and  succeeded  to  him.  Qalerius 
brought  the  legions  of  Illyria  to  the  defence  of 
Syria  against  the  Persians,  and  though  once  de- 
feated on  the  plains  of  Carrhie,  at  last  reduced 
the  enemy  to  submission  [see  Peiisia  ;  A.  D.  286- 
027].  Thus  victorious  in  every  quarter,  Diocle- 
tian celebrated  the  commencement  of  his  twen- 
tieth yearof  power  witli  a  triumph  at  the  ancient 
capital,  and  again  taking  leave  of  the  imperial 
city,  returned  to  his  customary  residence  a*,  Nico- 
media. The  illness  with  whicli  he  was  attacked 
on  his  journey  suggested  or  fixed  his  resolution 
to  relievo  h.mu'lf  from  his  cares,  and  on  May  1, 
in  the  year  30,'>,  being  then  fifty-nine  years  of 
age,  ho  performed  the  solemn  act  of  abdication 
at  Jlorgus,  la  IMscsia,  the  spot  where  he  had  first 
assumed  the  purple  at  the  bidding  of  his  soldiers. 
Strange  to  say,  he  did  not  renounce  the  object 
of  his  ambition  alone.  On  the  same  day  a  similar 
scene  was  enacted  by  his  colleague  Alaximian  at 
Milan ;  but  the  abdication  of  Maximiaa  was  not, 
it  is  said,  a  spontaneous  sacrifice,  but  imposed 
upon  him  by  the  influence  or  authority  of  his 
elder  and  greater  colleague.  Diocletian  had  es- 
tablislied  the  principle  of  succession  by  which 
the  supreme  power  was  to  descend.  Having 
^een  the  completion  of  all  his  arrangements,  and 
congratulated  himself  ort  the  success,  thus  far, 
of  his  great  political  experiments,  he  crowned 
his  career  of  moderation  and  self-restraint  by 
strictly  confining  himself  during  the  remainder 
of  his  life  to  the  tranquil  enjoyment  of  a  private 
station.  Retiring  to  the  residence  he  had  pre- 
pared for  himself  at  Salona,  he  found  occupa- 
tion and  amusement  in  the  cultivation  of  his 
garden." — C.  Merivale,  Oeneral  Hist,  of  Rome, 
eh.  70. 

Also  IN:  E.  Gibbon,  Decline  and  Pall  of  the 
Roman  Empire,  ch.  13.— W.  T.  Arnold,  The  Ro- 
inan  System  of  Provincial  Administration,  eh.  4. 
— See,  also,  Diocletian. 

A.  D.  287. — Insurrection  of  the  Bagauds  in 
Gaul.     SeeBAGAUDS;  also,  Dedititius. 

A.  D.  303-305.— The  persecution  of  Chris- 
tians under  Diocletian. — "Dreams  concerning 
the  overthrow  of  the  Empire  had  long  been  cast 
Into  the  forms  of  prophecicS  amongst  the  Chris- 
tians. .  .  .  There  were  some  to  rijpeat  the  pre- 
dictions and  to  count  the  proofs  of  overthrow 
impending  upon  the  Empire.  But  there  were 
more,  far  more,  to  desire  its  preservation.  Many 
even  laboured  for  it.  The  number  of  those 
holding  offlces  of  distinction  at  the  courts  and  in 
the  armies  implies  the  activity  of  a  still  larger 
number  in  inferior  stations.  .  .  .  Never,  on  the 
other  hand,  had  the  generality  of  Christians  been 
the  objects  of  deeper  or  more  bitter  suspicions. 
.  .  .  By  the  lower  orders,  they  would  be  hated 
as  conspiring  against  the  customs  of  their  prov- 
ince or  the  glories  of  their  race.  By  men  of 
position  and  of  education,  they  would  be  de- 
spised as  opposing  every  interest  of  learning,  of 
property,  and  of  rank.  Darker  still  were  the 
sentiments  of   the  sovereigns.      By  them    the 
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Christiana  were  scorned  as  un-uly  subjects, 
building  temples  without  authority,  appointinK 
priests  without  license,  while  they  lived  and 
died  for  prii  siples  the  most  adverse  to  the  laws 
and  to  the  rulers  of  the  Empire.  .  .  .  Every- 
where they  were  advancing.  Everywhere  they 
met  with  reviving  foes.  At  the  liead  of  these 
stood  the  Ctcsar,  afterwards  the  Emperor  Gale- 
rius.  He  wlio  had  been  a  licrdsnian  of  Dacia 
was  of  the  stamp  to  Iiecome  u  wanton  ruler.  Ho 
showed  his  temjier  iu  his  treatment  of  the 
Heathen.  He  showed  it  still  more  clearly  in  his 
liostility  towards  the  Christians.  ...  Ho  turned 
to  Diocletian.  The  elder  Emperor  was  in  the 
mood  to  hear  his  vindictive  son-in-law.  Already 
had  Diocletian  fulminated  ills  edicts  against  tlio 
Christians.  Once  it  was  because  his  priests  de- 
clared them  to  be  denounced  in  an  oracle  from 
Apollo,  as  opposing  the  worship  of  that  deity. 
At  anotlier  time,  it  was  because  his  soothsayers 
complained  of  the  presence  of  his  Christian  at- 
tendants as  interfermg  with  tlie  oroens  on  which 
tlie  Heathen  depended.  Diocletian  was  super- 
stitious. But  he  yielded  less  to  his  superstition 
as  a  man  than  to  his  iirperiousness  as  a  sover- 
eign, when  he  ordered  that  all  employed  in  the 
imperial  service  should  talse  part  in  the  public 
sacritices  under  pain  of  scourging  and  dismissal. 
...  At  this  crisis  he  was  accosted  by  Gaierius. 
Imperious  as  he  was,  Diocletian  was  still  circum- 
spect. .  .  .  Gaierius  urged  instant  suppression. 
'The  world,'  replied  liis  fatiier-in-law,  'will  be 
thrown  into  confusion,  if  we  attack  the  Chris- 
tians.' But  Gaierius  insisted.  Not  all  the  cau- 
tion of  the  elfler  Emperor  was  proof  against  tlio 
passions  tlius  excited  by  his  son-in-law.  The 
wives  of  Diocletian  and  Gaierius,  both  said  to 
have  been  Cliristians,  interceded  in  vain.  With- 
out consulti  ig  the  other  sovereigns,  it  was  de- 
termined l)etwcen  Diocletian  and  Gaierius  to 
sound  the  darum  of  persecution  throughout 
their  realms.  Never  liad  persecution  begun 
more  fearfully.  AVitiiout  a  note  of  warning,  the 
Christians  of  Nicoroedia  were  startled,  one  morn- 
ing, by  the  saclc  and  demolition  of  their  church. 
.  .  .  Not  until  the  next  day,  however,  v/siz  there 
any  formal  declaration  of  liostillties.  An  edict 
then  appeared  commanding  instant  and  terri- 
ble proceedings  against  the  Christians.  Their 
churches  were  to  be  razed.  Their  Scriptures 
were  to  be  destroyed.  They  themselves  were  to 
be  deprived  of  their  estates  and  offices.  .  .  .  Some 
days  (II  weelis,  crowded  witii  resistance  as  well 
as  suffering,  went  by.  Suddenly  a  fire  broke 
out  in  the  palace  at  Nicomedia.  It  was  of  course 
laid  at  the  charge  of  the  Christians.  .  .  .  Some 
movements  occurring  in  the  eastern  provinces 
were  also  ascribed  to  Christian  machinations. 
.  .  .  The  Empresses,  suspected  of  sharing  the 
faith  of  tlie  sufferers,  were  compelled  to  offer 
public  sacrifice.  Fiercer  assaults  ensued.  A 
second  edict  from  the  palace  ordered  the  arrest 
of  the  Christian  priests.  A  third  commanded 
tiiat  the  prisoners  should  be  forced  to  sacriflce 
according  to  the  Heathen  ritual  under  pain  of 
torture.  When  the  dungeons  were  filled,  and 
the  racks  within  them  were  busy  with  their  hor- 
rid woric,  a  fourth  edict,  more  searching  and 
more  pitiless  tliau  any,  was  published.  By  this 
the  proper  officers  were  directed  to  arrest  every 
Christian  whom  they  could  discover,  and  bring 
him  to  one  of  the  Heathen  temples.  .  .  .  Letters 
were  despatched  to  demand  the  co-operation  of 


the  Emperor  l^Iaximian  and  the  Ctesar  Constan- 
tins.  Tlie  latter,  it  is  said,  refused:  yet  tliere 
were  no  limits  tliat  could  be  set  to  the  persecu- 
tion by  any  one  of  the  sovereigns.  .  .  .  None 
suffered  more  tlian  the  Christians  in  Britain.  .  .  . 
The  intensity  of  the  [lersecution  was  in  nj  de- 
gree diminished  by  the  extent  over  which  it 
spread.  .  .  .  Some  were  tlirown  into  dungeons 
to  renounce  tlieir  faith  or  to  die  amidst  the 
agonies  of  which  tliey  had  no  fear.  Long  trains 
of  those  wlio  survived  imprisonment  were  sent 
across  the  country  or  iieyond  tlie  sea  to  labour 
like  brutes  in  the  public  mines.  In  many  cities 
tlie  streets  must  have  been  literally  blocked  up 
with  the  stakes  and  scaffolds  where  death  was 
dealt  alike  to  men  and  wom(!n  and  little  children. 
It  mattered  nothing  of  what  rank  the  victims 
were.  Tlie  poorest  slave  and  the  first  officer  of 
the  imperial  treasury  were  massacred  with  equal 
savagencss.  .  .  .  The  memory  of  man  embraces 
no  sucli  strife,  if  that  can  lie  called  a  strife  in 
which  there  was  but  one  side  armed,  bu;  one 
aide  slain." — S.  Eliot,  IlUtorv  of  the  Early  Uhn»- 
tiaiis,  hk.  3,  ch.  10  (».  1). 

Also  in:  A.  Carr,  The  Church  and  the  Rotnan 
Empire,  ch.  2.— G.  Ulilhom,  T/ie  Conflict  of 
Christianity  with  Heatheninm,  bk.  3,  ch.  1. 

A.  D.  305-323. —  The  wars  of  Constantine 
and  his  rivals. — His  triumph. — His  reunion  of 
the  Empire. —  On  the  abdication  of  Diocletian 
and  Maximian,  Constantius  and  Gaierius,  who 
had  previously  held  the  subonlinate  rank  of 
Cajsars,  succeeded  to  the  superior  throne,  as 
Augusti.  A  nephew  of  Gaierius,  named  Maxi- 
min,  and  one  Severus,  who  was  his  favorite, 
were  then  appointed  Caisars  to  the  exclusion  of 
Constantino,  son  of  Constaniius,  and  Maxentius, 
son  of  Maximian,  wlio  might  have  naturally  ex- 
pected the  elevation.  Little  more  than  a  year 
afterv?ards,  Constantius  died,  in  Britain,  and 
Constantine  was  proclaimed  Augustus  and  Em- 
peror, in  his  place,  by  the  armies  of  the  West. 
Gaierius  had  not  courage  to  oppose  this  military 
election,  except  so  far  as  to  witlihold  from  Con- 
stantine the  supreme  rank  of  Augustus,  wliich 
he  confe-red  on  his  creature,  Severus.  Constan- 
tine acquiesced,  for  the  moment,  and  contenied 
himself  with  the  name  of  Caisar,  while  events 
i;iid  his  own  prudence  were  preparing-  for  him  a 
far  greater  elevation.  In  October,  300,  there 
was  a  successful  rising  at  Uome  against  Severus, 
Maxentius  was  raised  to  tlic  throne  by  tlio  voice 
of  the  feeble  senate  and  the  people,  and  his 
father,  Maximian,  the  abdicated  monarch,  came 
out  of  Ills  retirement  to  resume  the  purple,  in 
association  at  first,  but  afterwards  in  rivalry 
with  his  son.  Severus  was  besieged  at  Ravenna 
and,  liaving  surrendered,  was  condemned  to 
death.  Gaierius  undertook  to  avenge  his  death 
Ijy  invading  Italy,  but  retreated  ignominiously. 
Thereupon  he  invested  his  friend  Licinius  with 
tlie  emblems  and  the  rank  of  the  deceased 
Severus.  The  Roman  world  had  then  six  em- 
perors— each  claiming  the  great  title  of  "Augus- 
tus": Gaierius,  Licinius,  and  Maximin  in  the 
East  (including  Africa),  making  common  cause 
against  Maximian,  Maxentius  and  Constantino 
in  the  West.  The  first,  in  these  combinations, 
to  fall  out,  were  the  father  and  son,  Maximian 
and  Maxentius,  both  claiming  authority  in  Italy. 
The  old  emperor  appealed  to  his  former  army 
and  it  declared  against  kim.  He  fled,  taking 
shelter,  first,  with  his  enemy  Gaierius,  but  soon 
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repairing  to  tlie  court  of  Constantino,  who  had 
nmrrlod  IiIh  (laii)?hter  Puiista.  A  little  later,  the 
dlsmitislivd  Olid  restless  old  nmn  conspired  to  de- 
throne his  sonin-Iaw  and  was  put  to  death.  The 
next  year  (.May,  A.  I).  iUl)  Galerius  died  at 
Nicomedia,  and  his  dominions  were  divided  be- 
tween Licinius  and  .Ma.\imin.  The  combinations 
were  now  clianged,  ami  C'on8t«ntin<!  and  Licinius 
entered  into  an  alliance  against  Maxentius  and 
.Maximin.  Home  and  Italy  had  wearied  by  this 
time  of  .Maxentius,  who  was  both  vicious  and 
tyriimiical,  and  invited  Constantine  to  deliver 
them.  lie  responded  liya  bold  invasion  of  Italy, 
with  a  small  army  of  Init  40,000  men;  defeated 
the  gr(!ater  army  of  .Maxentius  at  Turin;  oc- 
cupied the  imperial  city  of  Milan;  toolc  Verona, 
after  a  siege  and  a  desperate  battle  fought  out- 
side its  walls,  and  tlnished  his  antagonist  in  a 
third  encounter  (Oct.  28,  A.  D.  312),  at  Saxa 
Rubra,  within  nine  miles  of  Rome.  Maxentius 
perishtl  in  the  flight  from  tlds  decisive  field  and 
Constantine  possessed  his  dominions.  In  the 
next  year,  Muximin,  rasldy  venturing  to  attack 
Licinius,  was  defeated  near  Heraclea,  on  the 
Propontis,  and  died  soon  afterwards.  The  six 
emperors  of  the  year  308  were  now  (A.  D.  313) 
reduced  to  two,  and  the  friendship  between  them 
was  ostentatious.  But  it  endured  little  longer 
than  a  single  year.  Licinius  was  accused  of 
conspiring  against  Constantino,  and  the  latter 
declared  war.  The  first  battle  was  fought  near 
Cilialis,  in  Pannonia,  the  second  on  the  plain  of 
Manila,  in  Thrace,  d  Constantine  was  the  vic- 
tor in  both.  Licin  us  sued  for  peace  and  ob- 
tained it  (December,  A.  I).  315)  by  the  cession 
of  all  his  dominion  in  Europe,  except  Thrace. 
For  eight  years,  Constantine  was  contented  with 
the  great  empire  ho  then  possessed.  In  323  he 
determined  to  grasp  the  entire  Roman  world. 
Licinius  opposed  him  with  a  vigor  unexpected 
and  the  war  was  prepared  for  on  a  mighty  scale. 
It  was  practically  deciiled  by  the  first  great 
battle,  at  Hadrianople,  on  the  3d  of  July,  323. 
Licinius,  defeated,  took  refuge  In  Byzantium, 
which  Constantino  besieged.  Escaping  from 
Byzantium  into  Asia,  Licinius  fought  once  more 
at  Chrysopolis  and  then  yielded  to  his  fate.  He 
died  soon  after.  The  Roman  empire  was  again 
united  and  Constantino  was  its  single  lord.  —  E. 
Gibbon,  Decline  and  Fall  of  tlie  Jiuinan  Umpire, 
eh.  14. 

Also  in:  E.  L.  Cutts,  Constantine  the  Great, 
eh.  7-22. 

A.  D.  306. —  Constantine's  defeat  of  the 
Franks.     See  Fkanks;  A.  U.  -Dii. 

A.  D,  313. —  Constantine's  ict  of  Milan. — 
Declared  toleration  of  Christiu.nty. — After  the 
extension  of  the  sovereignty  of  Constantine  over 
the  Itjtlian  provinces  as  well  as  Gaul  and  the 
West,  ho  went,  in  January,  A.  D.  313,  to  Milan, 
and  there  held  a  conference  with  Licinius,  his 
eastern  colleague  in  the  empire.  One  of  the  re- 
sults of  that  conference  was  the  famous  Edict  of 
Milan,  whieli  recognized  Christianity  and  admit- 
ted it  to  a  footing  of  equal  tolen\tion  with  the 
paganisms  of  the  empire  —  in  terms  as  follows; 
"  Wherefore,  as  I,  Constantine  Augustus,  and  I, 
Licinius  .*  ugustus,  came  under  favourable  aus- 
pices to  Mii.in,  and  took  under  consideration  all 
ailairs  that  pertained  to  the  public  benefit  and 
welfare,  these  things  among  the  rest  appeared  to 
us  to  bo  most  advantageous  and  profitable  to  all. 
"We  have  resolved  among  the  first  things  to  or- 


dain, thoso  matters  by  which  revoience  and  wor- 
ship to  the  Deity  might  be  exhibited.  That  Is, 
how  we  may  grant  likewise  to  the  Christians, 
and  to  all,  the  free  choice  to  follow  that  mode  of 
worship  which  they  may  wish.  That  whatso- 
ever divinity  and  celestial  power  may  exist  may 
be  propitious  to  us,  and  to  all  that  live  under  our 
government.  Therefore,  wo  have  decreed  the 
following  ordinance,  as  our  will,  with  a  salutary 
and  most  correct  intention,  that  no  freedom  at 
all  shall  be  refused  to  Christians,  to  follow  or  to 
keep  their  observances  or  worship.  But  that  to 
each  one  power  be  granied  to  devote  his  mind  to 
that  worship  which  ho  may  think  adapted  to 
himself.  Tliat  the  Deity  may  in  all  things  ex- 
hibit to  us  His  accustomed  favour  and  kindness. 
.  .  .  And  this  we  furt'-er  decree,  with  respect  to 
the  Christians,  that  tiie  places  in  which,  they 
were  formerly  accustomed  to  assemble,  coroern- 
ing  which  also  we  formerly  wrote  to  your  iidelity, 
in  a  different  form,  that  if  any  persons  have  pur- 
chased these,  either  from  our  treasurer,  or  from 
any  other  one,  these  shall  restore  them  to  th6 
Christians,  without  money  and  without  demand- 
ing any  price.  .  .  .  They  who  as  we  have  said 
restore  them  withoiit  valuation  and  price  may 
expect  their  indemnity  from  our  munillcenco  and 
liberality." — Eusebius,  Eccle»i ittical lliat.,bk.  10, 
ch.  5. 

Also  in:  P.  SchafI,  Progress  of  Religious  Free- 
dom, ch.  2. 

A.  D.  318-325, — The  Arian  Controversy  and 
the  Council  of  Nicxa.  See  Auianis.v;  and 
Nicba:  a.  D.  335. 

A.  D.  323.— The  conversion  of  Constantine. 
—  His  Christianity. —  His  character. — ' '  Tlie 
alleged  supernatural  conversion  of  Constantine 
has  afforded  a  subject  of  doubt  and  debate  from 
that  age  Vo  the  present.  Up  to  the  date  of  his 
war  against  Maxentius,  the  Emperor  believed, 
like  his  father,  in  one  god,  whom  he  represented 
to  himself,  not  with  the  attributes  of  Jupiter, 
best  and  greatest,  father  of  gods  and  men,  but 
under  the  form  of  Apollo,  with  the  attributes  of 
the  glorified  youth  of  manhooil,  the  god  of  light 
and  life.  • .  .  .  His  coiiveiision  to  Christianity 
took  place  at  the  period  of  the  war  with  Alax- 
enttus.  The  chief  contemporary  authorities  on 
the  subject  are  Lactantlus  and  Eusebius.  Lac- 
tantlus,  an  African  by  birth,  was  a  rhetorician 
(or,  as  we  should  call  him,  professor)  at  Nicome- 
dia, of  such  eminence  that  Constantine  entrusted 
to  him  the  education  of  his  oldest  son,  Crispus. 
Writing  before  the  death  of  Licinius,  I.  e.  before 
the  year  314  A.  D.,  or  within  two,  or  at  most 
three,  years  of  the  event,  Lactantlus  says,  '  Con- 
stantino was  admonished  In  his  sleep  to  mark  the 
celestial  sign  of  God  on  the  shields,  and  so  to  en- 
gage in  the  battle.  He  did  as  ho  v:as  commanded 
and  marked  the  name  of  Christ  on  the  shields  by 
the  letter  X  drawn  across  them,  with  the  top  clr- 
cumflexed.  Armed  with  this  sign  his  troops 
proceed,'  etc.  Eusebius,  Bishop  of  Cojsarea,  the 
historian  of  the  early  Church,  the  most  learned 
Christian  of  his  time,  was,  after  Constantino's 
conquest  of  the  East,  much  about  the  court  In 
the  confidence  of  the  Emperor,  and  one  of  his 
chief  advisers  in  ecclesiastical  matters.  la  his 
Life  of  Constantine,  published  twenty-six  years 
after  the  Emperor's  death,  ho  gives  us  an  inter- 
esting account  of  the  moral  process  of  the  Em- 
perors conversion.  Reflecting  on  the  approach- 
ing contest  with  Maxentius,  and  hearing  of  the 
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extraordinary  rites  by  which  ho  wns  endeavour- 
ing to  win  the  favour  of  tlio  gods,  '  lieing  con- 
vinced tlint  lie  needed  some  more  powerful  aid 
than  Ids  militarv  forces  could  alTorii  him,  on  ac- 
count of  the  wiclied  and  magical  encliantinetits 
whicli  were  so  diligently  practised  by  tli?  tyrant, 
he  began  to  seek  for  divine  assistance.  .  .  And 
while  ho  was  thus  praying  with  fervent  entreaty, 
a  most  marvellous  sign  appeared  to  him  from 
heaven,  tho  account  of  which  it  niiglit  have  been 
dKHcult  to  receive  with  credit,  had  it  been  re- 
late(l  by  any  otlier  person.  But  since  the  victo- 
rious emperor  himself  long  afterwards  declared  it 
to  the  writer  of  this  Idstory,  when  he  was  hon- 
oured witli  his  acquaintance  and  society,  and 
confirmed  his  statement  by  an  oath,  who  could 
hesitate  to  credit  tho  relation,  especially  since  the 
testimony  of  after  time  has  established  its  truth? 
lie  said  that  at  mid-day,  when  tlio  sun  was  be- 
ginning to  decline,  he  saw,  with  his  own  eyes, 
the  trophy  of  a  cross  of  light  in  the  heavens, 
above  tho  sun,  and  beanng  the  inscription, 
"Conquer  by  this."  At  this  sight  he  himself 
was  struck  with  amazement,  and  Ins  whole  army 
also,  which  happened  to  be  following  him  on 
some  expedition,  and  witnessed  the  miracle.  He 
said,  moreover,  that  ho  doubted  within  himself 
what  ti'O  import  of  this  apparition  could  be. 
And  while  ho  continued  to  ponder  and  reason  on 
Its  meaning,  night  imperceijtibly  drew  on;  and 
in  his  s'cep  the.  Christ  of  God  appeared  to  him 
with  tlie  same  sign  which  ho  had  seen  in  the 
heavens,  and  commanded  him  to  procure  a  stan- 
dard made  in  the  likeness  of  that  sign,  and  to  use 
it  as  a  safeguard  in  all  engagements  with  his  en- 
emies. ' "  The  standard  which  is  said  to  have  had 
this  origin  was  the  famous  Labarum. — E.  L. 
Cutts,  CoMtantinethe  Oreut,  cli.  11. — "He  [Con- 
stantino] was  not  lacking  in  suscoiitibility  to  cer- 
tain religious  impressions ;  ho  acknowledged  the 
peculiar  providence  of  Qod  in  the  manner  in 
which  lie  had  been  delivered  from  dangers,  made 
victorious  over  all  hii  pagan  adversaries,  and 
finally  rendered  master  of  tlio  Roman  world.  It 
flattered  his  vanity  to  be  considered  the  favourite 
of  Ootl,  and  his  destined  instrument  to  destroy 
the  empire  of  the  evil  spirits  (the  heathen  deities). 
The  Christians  belonging  to  court  were  cer- 
tainly not  wanting  on  their  part  to  confirm  him 
In  this  persuasion.  .  .  .  Constantino  must  indeed 
have  been  conscious  that  he  was  striving  not  so 
mucli  for  the  cause  of  God  as  for  the  gratification 
of  his  own  ambition  and  love  of  power;  and  that 
such  acts  of  perfidy,  mean  revenge,  or  despotic 
jealousy,  as  occurred  in  his  political  course,  did 
not  well  befit  an  Irstrument  and  servant  of 
God,  such  as  ho  claimed  to  be  considered.  .  .  . 
Even  Eusebius,  one  of  the  best  among  the  bisli- 
ops  at  his  court,  is  so  dazzled  by  what  tho  em- 
peror had  achieved  for  the  outward  extension 
and  splendour  of  the  church,  as  to  be  capable  of 
tracing  to  the  purest  motives  of  a  servant  of  God 
all  tlie  acts  which  a  lovo  of  power  that  would 
not  brook  a  rival  had,  at  the  expense  of  truth 
and  humanity,  put  into  tho  heart  of  tho  emperor 
in  the  war  against  Licinius.  .  .  .  Bishops  in  im- 
mediate attendance  on  tho  emperor  so  far  forgot 
indeed  to  what  master  they  belonged,  that,  at 
the  celebration  of  tho  third  decennium  of  his 
reign  (the  tricennalia),  one  of  them  congratulated 
him  as  constituted  by  God  tho  ruler  over  all  in 
the  present  world,  and  destined  to  reign  with  the 
Sod  of  Qod  in  the  world  to  come.     The  feelings 


of  Constantino  liimself  were  shocked  at  such  a 
parallel." — A.  Neander,  Oeneriil  Hint,  of  the 
G/iristiiin  Uelif/ion  and  Church,  i>eriutl2,  iwet.  1, 
A. — "  As  ho  approached  tho  East,  he  [Constan- 
tino] adopted  oriental  manners;  ho  affected  the 
gorgeous  purple  of  the  monarchs  of  I'ersia ;  he 
decorated  his  hn  I  with  false  luiir  of  dilTerent 
colours,  and  wii'i  a  diadem  covered  with  pearls 
and  gems.  lie  euu.  cituted  flowing  silken  robes, 
embroidered  with  flowers,  for  the  austere  garb 
of  Home,  or  the  unadorned  purple  of  the  first 
]{onian  emperors.  He  filled  his  palace  witli 
eunuchs,  and  lent  an  ear  to  their  perfidious 
calumnies;  he  became  the  instrument  of  their 
l)a.se  intrigues,  tlieir  cupidity,  and  tlieir  jealousy. 
Ho  multipiieil  spies,  and  subjected  tlie  palace 
and  tlio  empire,  alike,  to  a  suspicious  police.  Ho 
lavislied  tho  wealth  of  Rome  on  the  sterile  pomp 
of  stately  buildings.  ...  He  poured  out  the 
best  and  noblest  blood  in  torrents,  more  especi- 
ally of  tlioso  nearly  connected  with  liimself. 
Tho  most  illustrious  victim  of  his  tyranny  was 
Crispus,  his  son  by  liis  first  wife,  wliom  he  had 
made  tho  partner  of  his  empire,  and  tho  ctm- 
niander  of  his  arniie;,.  ...  In  a  palace  which  ho 
had  made  a  desert,  the  murderer  of  his  father-in- 
law,  his  brothers-in-law,  his  sister,  his  wife,  his 
son,  and  his  nephew,  must  liavo  felt  the  stings 
of  remorse,  if  hypocritical  priests  and  courtier 
bishops  had  not  lulled  his  conscience  to  rest. 
AVe  still  possess  the  panegyric  in  which  they 
represent  him  as  a  favourite  of  Heaven,  a  saint 
worthy  of  our  higliest  veneration ;  we  have  also 
several  laws  by  which  Constantino  atoned  for  all 
his  crimes,  in  tho  eyes  of  tlie  priests,  by  heaping 
boundless  favours  on  tho  cliurch.  The  gifts  ho 
bestowed  on  it,  the  immunities  he  granted  to 
persons  and  to  property  connected  with  it,  soon 
directed  ambition  entirely  to  eeclesiabtical  digni- 
ties. Tile  men  who  had  so  lately  been  candi- 
dates for  tho  honours  of  martyrdom,  now  found 
themselves  depositaries  of  the  greatest  wealth 
and  the  highest  power.  How  was  it  possible 
that  their  characters  should  not  undergo  a  total 
change?"^.  C.  L.  do  Hismondi,  Hist,  of  the 
Fall  of  the  lloman  Empire,  eh.  4  (b.  1). — See,  also, 
CirnisTiANiTY:  A.  D.  313-337. 

A.  D.  330. — Transference  of  the  capital  of 
the  Empire  to  Byzantium  (Constantinople). 
See  CoNBTANTiJJOPLK :  A.  I).  330. 

A.  D.  337-361. — Redivision  of  the  Empire. — 
Civil  wars  between  the  sons  of  Constantine 
and  their  successors. — Elevation  of  Julian  to 
the  throae. — Before  the  death  of  Constantino, 
"his  three  sons,  Constantino,  Constantius,  and 
Constans,  had  already  been  successively  raised 
to  the  rank  of  C'lesar  about  tho  tenth,  twentieth, 
and  thirtieth  years  of  his  reign.  Tho  royal 
family  contained  also  two  other  young  princes, 
sons  of  Dalmatius,  one  of  the  half-brothers  of 
Constantino;  tho  elder  of  these  nephews  of  tho 
Emperor  was  called  Dalmatius,  after  his  father, 
the  other  Hanniballianus.  .  .  .  Constantino 
shared  —  not  tlie  Empire,  but — the  imperial 
power  among  his  three  sons.  Tho  eldest,  Con- 
stantino, was  to  hold  the  first  rank  among  the 
three  Augusti,  aud  to  take  tho  western  Gallic 
provinces  under  his  especial  administration; 
Constantius  was  to  take  the  east,  viz.,  Asia, 
Syria,  and  Egypt;  Constans  was  to  take  the 
central  portion  of  the  Empire,  Italy,  Africa,  and 
Western  lUyricum." — E.  L.  Cutts,  Constantine 
tlie  Oreat,   ch.   83. — The  father  of  these  three 
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prince*  was  no  (toonor  dead  (A.  D.  iW7)  than  they 
iiiailc  hiiHto  to  rid  ihenistdves  of  nil  tlio  possible 
rlviils  ill  u  fiiinily  which  wcini'd  too  iiunierous 
lor  pi'iicu.  Two  iiiick'H  find  sovcn  cou.sing  —  in- 
eluding  DiilMiiitius  luid  HuniiibiiliiiniiH  — with 
olhi'r  ('(innt'ctions  hy  nnirriiiKo  and  otliiTwIsc, 
wen;  (Hiickiy  put  out  of  the  way  under  ono  and 
iiiiotluT  pri't<'n<H'  and  with  more  or  li'ss  mockery 
(if  legal  forms.  The  three  brothers  then  divided 
the  provinces  between  them  on  much  the  Humc 
jilan  UH  before;  but  ('onstuntine,  tlie  cldcut,  now 
rei</ne(l  in  the  new  capital  of  his  father,  which 
bore  his  name.  Tliere  was  peace  between  them 
for  three  years,  it  was  broken  by  Constantine, 
who  detnanded  the  surrender  to  him  of  a  part  of 
the  douuidons  of  Constans.  War  ensued  and 
Constantino  was  killed  in  one  of  the  earliest  en- 
jfnKonienls  of  it.  Constans  took  possession  of  his 
(iotninions,  refusing  any  sliare  of  them  to  Con- 
Htantius,  and  reigned  ten  j'ears  longer,  when  he 
was  destroyed,  A.  I).  iJ.'iO,  by  u  conspiracy  in 
Gaul,  which  raiseii  to  his  throne  one  Magnen- 
tius,  a  8(  Idler  of  barbarian  extraction.  Magucn- 
tius  was  acknowledged  in  Gaul  and  Italy;  but 
the  troops  in  Illyricum  invested  their  own  gen- 
eral, Vetranio,  with  the  purple.  Coiistantius, 
in  the  East,  now  roused  Iiimself  to  oppose  these 
rebellions,  and  did  so  with  success.  Vetranio, 
an  aged  man,  was  intimidated  by  artful  meas- 
ures and  driven  to  surrender  Ins  unfamiliar 
crown.  Slagnentius  advanced  boldly  to  meet  an 
enemy  whom  he  despised,  and  was  defeated  in  a 

freat  buttle  fotight  September  21,  A.  D.  351,  at 
[ursa  (Essek,  in  modern  Hungary,  on  the 
Drave).  Retreating  to  Italy,  and  from  Italy  to 
Gaul,  he  maintain<'d  the  war  for  another  year, 
but  slew  himself  linally  in  despair  and  the  em- 
pire had  a  single  ruler,  once  more.  The  solo 
emperor,  Constantius,  now  found  his  burden  of 
power  too  great,  and  sought  to  share  it.  Two 
young  nephews  had  been  permitted  to  live, 
when  the  massacre  of  the  house  of  Constantino 
occurred,  and  he  turned  to  these.  He  raised  the 
elder,  Oallus,  to  the  rank  of  Cuisar,  and  gave 
him  the  government  of  the  pnefecture  of  the 
East.  But  Gallus  conducted  himself  like  a  Nero 
and  was  disgraced  and  executed  in  little  more 
than  three  years.  The  younger  nephew,  Julian, 
escaped  his  brotlier's  fate  by  great  prudence  of 
behavior  and  by  the  friendship  of  the  Empress 
Eusebia.  In  355,  he,  in  turn,  was  made  Cu;sar 
and  sent  into  Qaid.  Distinguishing  hiniself 
tliere  in  several  campaigns  against  the  Germans 
(see  Gaui.:  A.  D.  '355-361),  he  provoked  the 
jealousy  of  Constantius  and  of  the  eunuchs  w.'io 
ruled  the  imperial  court.  To  strip  him  of  troop  , 
four  Gallic  legions  were  ordered  to  the  East,  for 
the  Persian  war.  They  rose  in  revolt,  at  Paris, 
proclaimed  Julian  emperor  and  forced  him  to 
assume  the  dangerous  title.  He  promptly  sent 
an  embassy  to  Constantius  asking  the  recogni- 
tion and  confirmation  of  this  procedure ;  but  his 
overtures  vrere  rejecteO  with  disdain.  He  then 
declared  war,  and  conducted  an  extraordinary 
expedition  into  Illyricuin,  through  the  Black 
Forest  and  down  the  Danube,  occupying  8ir- 
mlum  and  seizing  the  Balkan  passes  before  he 
was  known  to  have  left  Gaul.  But  the  civil  war 
80  Yigorously  opened  was  suddenly  arrested  at 
this  stage  by  the  death  of  Constantius  (A.  D. 
361),  and  Julian  became  sole  emperor  without 
more  dispute.  He  renounced  Christianity  ond 
is  known  In  history  as  Julian  the   Apostate.— 


E.  Giblwn,  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  lioman  Em- 
jrire,  eh.  18-23. 

A.  D.  338-359.-  -Wars  of  Conii.»ntiut  with 
the  Persians.     .See  1'kiisi.\:  A.  I).  2'.i!l-<)27. 

A.  D.  350-361.— Extensive  abandonment  of 
Gaul  to  the  Germans.— Its  recovery  by  lulian. 
HeeOAi!!,:  A.  I).  35.'>-381. 

A.  D.  361-363.— Julian  and  the  Pagan  re- 
vival.— "Heathenism  still  possessed  a  latent 
power  greater  than  those  supposed  wlio  per- 
suaded the  Emperors  that  now  it  could  bo  easily 
extirpated.  The  state  of  oflairs  in  the  West  dif- 
fered from  that  In  the  East.  In  the  West  It  was 
principally  the  Roman  aristocracy,  who  with  few 
exceptions  still  adhered  to  their  :inclent  religion, 
and  with  them  the  great  mass  of  the  people.  In 
the  East,  on  the  contrary,  Christianity  had  mado 
much  more  progresi,  among  the  masses,  and  a 
real  aristocracy  could  scarcely  bo  said  to  exist. 
In  Its  stead  there  was  an  aristocracy  of  learning, 
whose  hostility  was  far  more  dangerous  to  Chris- 
tianity than  the  aversion  of  the  Roman  nobility. 
The  youth  still  thronged  to  the  ancient  and 
illustrious  schools  of  Miletus,  Ephesus,  Nico- 
media,  Antloc'i,  and  above  uU  Athens,  and  the 
teachers  in  these  schools  were  almost  without 
exception  heathen.  .  .  .  There  the'aucicnt  heathen 
spirit  was  imbibed,  and  with  it  a  contempt  for 
barbarian  Christianity.  The  doctrinal  strife  In 
the  Christian  Church  was  held  up  to  ridicule,  and, 
alas!  with  too  much  reason.  For,  according  to 
the  Emperor's  favor  and  caprice,  one  doctrine 
stood  for  orthodoxy  today  and  another  to-mor- 
row. To-day  it  was  decreed  tliat  Christ  was  of 
the  same  essence  with  the  Father,  and  all  who 
refused  to  acknowledge  this  were  deposed  and 
exiled.  To-morrow  the  court  theology  had 
uwung  round,  it  was  decreed  that  Christ  was  a 
created  being,  and  now  it  was  the  turn  of  the 
other  party  to  go  Into  banishment.  Tlie  educa- 
ted heathen  thought  themselves  elevated  far 
above  all  this  in  their  classic  culture.  With 
what  secret  anger  they  beheld  the  way  in  which 
the  temples  were  laid  waste,  the  works  of  art 
broken  to  pieces,  the  memorials  of  an  ago  of 
greatness  destroyed,  and  all  In  favor  of  a  bar- 
barian religion  destitute  of  culture.  The  old 
rude  forms  of  Heathenism,  indeed,  they  them- 
selves did  not  desire,  but  the  rctlned  Heathenism 
of  the  Neoplatonic  school  seemed  to  them  not 
merely  the  equal  but  the  superior  of  Christianity. 
.  .  .  These  were  the  sources  of  the  re-action 
against  Christianity.  Their  spirit  was  embodied 
in  Julian.  In  him  it  ascended  for  the  last  time 
the  imperial  throne,  and  made  the  final  attempt 
to  stop  the  triumphal  progress  of  Christianity. 
But  it  succeeded  only  in  giving  to  the  world  irre- 
sistible evidence  that  the  sceptre  of  the  spirit  of 
Antiquity  was  forever  broken.  .  .  .  AVhat  in- 
fluenced Julian  was  chiefly  enthusiasm  for  Greek 
culture.  Even  in  a  religious  aspect  Polytheism 
seemed  to  him  superior  to  Monotheism,  because 
more  philosophic.  Neoplatonism  filled  the 
whole  soul  of  the  young  enthusiast,  and  seemed 
to  him  to  comprehend  all  the  culture  of  the 
ancient  world  In  a  unified  system.  But  of  course 
his  vanity  had  a  great  share  in  the  matter,  for  he 
naturally  received  the  most  devoted  homage 
among  the  Hellenists,  and  his  rhetorical  friends 
did  not  stint  their  flattery.  .  .  He  made  his 
entry  .  .  .  [Into  Constantinople]  as  a  declared 
heathen.  Although  at  the  beginning  of  nis  cam- 
paign he  had  secretly  sacrificed  to  Bullona,  yet 
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he  hud  nttonded  the  cinirch  in  Vicniic.  But  on 
the  iniirnh  lie  put  iiii  imkI  to  iill  uiubi);uity,  itiid 
inihlicly  offered  sncritlces  to  the  nncleiit  jjmls. 
The  Uoiniui  Empire  once  more  liiid  u  lieiitlioii 
Emperor  At  first  all  was  joy ;  forii.suniversiilly 
an  Coiifi  iiitius  was  hated,  .ruliaii  wuh  welconicil 
as  n  dehverer.  Even  the  ChrintiaMs  joine<l  in 
tlds  rejoicing.  Tliey  too  had  found  tlio  iirl)l- 
trary  jrovernmcnt  of  tlio  last  few  years  hard 
enough  to  hear.  And  if  some  who  looked  deeper 
began  to  feel  anxiety,  they  consoled  themselves 
by  till,  relleetion  that  even  a  heathen  Emperor 
could  not  injure  the  (.'huri'h  so  mueh  as  a  Chris- 
tian E...|(eror  who  used  his  power  in  promoting 
whatever  seemed  to  him  at  the  time  to  be  ortho- 
do.xy  in  the  dogmatic  controversies  of  the  age. 
Anil  .Inlian  proclaimed,  not  the  suppression  of 
Christianity,  but  onlv  complete  religious  liberty. 
He  himself  intended  to  be  a  heathen,  but  no 
Christian  should  bo  disturbed  in  his  faith.  Julian 
was  certainly  thoroughly  in  earnest  'n  this.  To 
be  a  persecutor  of  the  (Jhureli,  was  tlio  last  thing 
he  would  have  thought  of.  Besides,  he  was 
much  too  fully  persuaded  of  tlio  untruth  of 
Christianity  and  the  truth  of  Heathenism  to  per- 
secute. Julian  was  au  enthusiast,  like  all  the 
rhetoricians  and  philosophers  who  surrounded 
him.  Ho  regarded  himself  as  called  by  a  divino 
voice  to  the  great  work  of  restoring  Heathenism, 
and  this  was  from  the  beginning  avowedly  his 
object.  And  he  was  no  less  firmly  convinced 
that  this  restoration  would  work  itself  out  with- 
out any  use  of  force ;  as  soon  as  free  scope  was 
given  to  Heathenism  it  would,  by  its  own  powers, 
overcome  Christianity.  .  .  .  The  Emperor  him- 
self was  evidently  in  all  respects  a  heathen  from 
sinoere  conviction.  In  this  regard  at  least  ho 
was  honest  and  no  hypocrite.  The  flagrant  vo- 
luptuousness, which  had  corrupted  the  court, 
was  banished,  and  a  largo  number  of  useless 
officials  dismissed.  The  life  of  tho  court  was  to 
be  simple,  austere,  and  pure.  Men  had  never 
before  seen  an  Emperor  who  conducted  himself 
with  sucji  simplicity,  whoso  table  wos  so  eco- 
nomically supplied,  and  who  knew  no  other  em- 
ployments than  hard  work,  and  devoted  worship 
of  tho  gods.  A  temple  wos  built  in  the  palace, 
and  there  Julian  offered  a  daily  sacrifice.  Often 
he  might  bo  seen  serving  at  tho  sacrifice  himself, 
carrying  the  wood  and  plunging  the  knife  into 
tho  victim  with  his  own  hand.  lie  remembered 
every  festival  which  should  be  celebrated,  and 
knew  how  to  observe  the  whole  half- forgotten 
ritual  most  punctiliously.  Ho  was  equally  zeal- 
ous in  performing  tho  duties  of  his  offlco  as  Pou- 
tife.x  Maximus.  Everywhere  he  revived  tho  an- 
cient worship  which  had  fallen  into  neglect. 
Here  a  closed  temple  was  re-opened,  there  a 
ruined  shrine  restored,  images  of  the  gods  were 
set  up  again,  and  festivals  which  had  ceased  to 
be  celebrated,  were  restored.  .  .  ,  Soon  conver- 
sions became  plentiful;  governors,  oflicials,  sol- 
diers, made  themselves  proficient  in  the  oncient 
cultus;  andeven  abishop,Pegasiusof  New  Ilium, 
whom  Julian  had  previously  learned  to  know 
as  a  secret  friend  of  the  gods,  when  he  had  been 
the  Emperor's  guide  to  the  classic  sites  of  Troy, 
changed  his  religion,  and  from  a  Christian 
bishop  became  a  heathen  high-priest.  .  .  .  Tho 
dream  cf  a  restoration  of  Heathenism  neverthe- 
less soon  began  to  prov;  itself  a  dream.  Though 
now  surrounded  by  heathen  only,  Julian  could 
not  help  feeling  that  he  -vas  really  isolated  in 


their  midst.  He  himself  was  naturally  a  mystic, 
and  lived  in  his  ideali-..  His  Heathenism  wasono 
piiritled  by  poetic  feeling.  But  there  was  little 
or  iiotliing  of  this  to  be  found  actually  existing. 
His  heathen  friends  were  courtiers,  who  agreed 
with  him  without  inward  conviction.  .  .  .  Ho 
was  far  too  serious  and  severely  moral  for  their 
tastes.  Tliey  preferred  tUo.  theatre  to  the  temple, 
they  liked  anius<'meiit  best,  and  found  the  daily 
atleiidanee  at  worshi|)  and  the  nmnol.inous  cere- 
monies and  saeritlees  very  <lull.  A  measurably 
tolerant  C-'hris'iaii  Empe'-  ■  wouh".  doubtless  have 
suited  them  bi'tter  thai  this  enthusiastically 
pious  heathen.  Blinded  ...  Julian  was  ny  his 
ideal  views,  ho  soon  could  not  escape  the  knowl- 
edge that  things  were  not  going  well.  If  Hea- 
thenism was  to  revive,  it  must  receive  new  life 
within.  The  restoration  must  be  also  a  reforma- 
tion. Strangely  enough  Julian  felt  compelled  to 
borrow  from  ChristianVtv  the  ways  and  means  for 
such  a  reformation,  'i'ho  heathen  priests,  like 
the  Christian,  were  to  instruct  the  people,  and 
exhort  them  to  holy  living.  The  heathen,  like 
the  Christians,  were  to  care  for  tl-f  poor.  .  .  . 
While  new  strength  was  thus  to  be  infused  into 
Heathenism,  otlier  measures  weie  oilopted  to 
weaken  Christianity.  An  imperia'  '■diet,  .fune 
17,  A.  D.  362,  forbade  the  Christians  to  act  as 
teachers  of  tho  national  literature,  the  ancient 
classics.  It  was,  the  Emperor  .'xplained,  a  con- 
tradiction for  Christians  to  expound  Homer, 
Thucydides,  or  Demosthenes,  when  they  re- 
garded them  as  godless  men  and  aliens.  Ho 
would  not  compel  them  to  change  their  convic- 
tions, but  also  he  could  not  permit  tho  ancient 
writers  to  be  expounded  by  those  who  took  them 
to  task  for  impiety.  .  .  .  This,  of  course,  was 
not  a  persecution,  if  the  use  of  force  alone  makes 
a  persecution,  yet  it  was  a  persecution,  and  in  11 
sense  a  worse  one  than  any  which  went  before. 
Julian  tried  to  deprive  the  Christians  of  that 
which  should  be  common  to  all  men, —  education. 
.  .  .  Nevertheless  ho  had  to  confess  to  himself 
that  the  restoration  of  Heathenism  was  nutking 
no  progress  worth  speaking  of.  .  .  .  Ho  spent 
hi  J  whole  strength,  ho  sacrificed  himself,  ho 
lived  only  for  the  Empire  over  which  Providence 
had  made  him  lord,  and  yet  found  himself  alone 
in  his  endeavor.  Even  his  heathen  friends,  the 
philosophers  and  rhetoricians,  kept  at  a  distance. 
.  .  .  With  such  thoughts  as  these,  Julian  jour- 
neyed to  Antioch,  in  Syria,  in  order  to  make 
preparations  there  for  tlie  great  campaign  ho 
purposed  to  make  agoinst  the  Persians.  There 
new  disappoi  itnients  awaited  him.  He  found 
the  shrines  o'  his  gods  forsaken  and  desolate. 
.  .  .  The  t,.mplo  of  Apollo  was  restored  with 
the  greatest  splendor.  Julian  went  there  to 
offer  a  sacrifice  to  the  god.  He  expected  to  find 
a  multitude  of  worshippers,  but  no  one  even 
brought  oil  for  a  lamp  or  incense  to  burn  in 
honor  of  tho  deity.  Only  an  old  man  approached 
to  sacrifice  n  goose.  .  .  .  Shortly  afterwards,  the 
newly  restored  temple  burned  down  in  tlie  night. 
Now  the  Emperor's  wrath  knew  no  bounds.  He 
ascribed  the  guilt  to  the  Cluristians ;  and  although 
the  temple,  as  is  probable,  caught  fire  through 
the  fault  of  a  heathen  philosopher,  who  carried 
a  dedicatory  lamp  about  in  it  without  due  pre- 
cautions, rrany  Christians  wee  arrested  and 
tortured.  The  Church  had  its  mf,;-tyrs  once 
more;  anci  Julian,  discontented  with  himself 
and  the  whole  world  besides,  advanced  to  new 
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mcnsiircH.  The  cnthetlml  of  Antioth  wns  closod 
and  its  priipcrty  coufisciitcd.  .luliiin  decreed  tliiit 
tlie  (,'liristiiins,  wliosc!  God  Imd  forbidden  them 
to  kill,  Nhouhl  not  \w  intrusted  with  any  otliee 
with  which  judicial  functions  were  connected. 
.  .  .  Juliiiii  liitnself  bi'canie  more  and  more 
restless.  He  hurried  from  temple  to  temple, 
brought  sactitice  after  sacrifice;  he  Itnelt  for 
hours  before  his  gods  and  covered  their  statues 
with  kisses.  Tlien  at  night  he  sat  in  the 
silence  at  his  writing-table,  and  gave  vent  to  his 
l)itl<'rness  and  disgust  with  every  tiling.  Tlien 
he  wrote  his  works  full  of  brilliant  wit,  thought 
out  and  expressed  with  Greek  reflnement,  but 
full  of  bitterest  liatred  especially  against  the 
Galileans  and  their  Carpenter's  Son.  .  .  .  Fiually, 
his  immense  preparations  for  the  campaign 
against  the  Persians  were  finished.  Julian 
started,  after  finally  setting  over  the  Antiochians 
a  wretch  as  governor,  with  the  remark  that  the 
man  did  not  deserve  to  be  a  governor,  but  they 
deserved  to  be  governed  by  such  a  one." — G. 
Uhlliorn,  The  Conflict  of  ChriHtianity  with  Uea- 
ihenisin,  bk.  8,  eh.  3. 

Also  in:  Q.  II.  Kendall,  Ju'inn  the  Emperor. 
— B.  L.  Qildersleeve,  T/ie  Emperor  Julian  (Eiisays 
and  tltudies,  pp.  35.5-400). — Gregory  Nazianzen, 
Invectives  agitinst  Julian,  and  Libanius,  Funeral 
Oration  tijwn  Julian  ;  tram,  by  C.  W.  Kiny. 

A.  D.  363. — The  Persian  expedition  of  Ju- 
lian.—  His  death. —  Jovian  made  Emperor  by 
the  retreating  army.  See  Pkusi.v  :  A.  D.  220- 
627. 

A.  D.  363-37P. —  Christianity  reascendant. 
—  Secret  hostdity  of  Paganism. —  Reign  of 
Valentinian  and  Valens. —  Approach  of  the 
Huns. — The  struggle  with  the  Goths. — Eleva- 
tion of  Theodosius  to  the  throne. — When  Ju- 
lian's successor,  Jovian,  "  who  did  not  reign  long 
enough  to  lead  back  to  Constimtinoplc  the  army 
which  he  had  marched  from  the  banks  of  tlie 
Tigris,  made  public  profeasion  of  Christianity, 
he,  at  the  same  time,  displaced  a  great  number 
of  brave  ofilccrs  and  able  functionaries,  whom 
Julian  had  promoted  in  proportion  to  tlieir  zeal 
for  paganism.  From  that  period,  up  to  the  fall 
of  the  empire,  a  hostile  sect,  which  regarded 
Itself  as  unjustly  stripped  of  its  ancient  honours, 
invoked  the  vengeance  of  the  gods  on  the  heads 
of  the  government,  exulted  in  the  public  calauu- 
ties,  and  probably  hastened  them  by  its  intrigues, 
though  inextricably  involved  in  the  common 
ruin.  The  pagan  faith,  which  was  not  attaclied 
to  a  body  of  doctrine,  nor  supported  by  a  corpo- 
ration of  priests,  nor  heightened  by  the  fervour 
of  novelty,  scarcely  ever  displayed  itself  in  open 
revolt,  or  dared  the  perils  of  martyrdom;  but 
pagans  still  occupied  the  foremost  rank  in  let- 
ters:—  the  orators,  the  philosophers  (or,  as  they 
were  otherwise  called,  sophists),  the  historians, 
belonged,  almost  jWitliout  an  exception,  to  the 
ancient  religion.  It  still  kept  possession  of 
the  most  illustrious  schools,  especially  those  of 
Athens  and  Alexandria;  the  majority  of  the 
Roman  senate  were  still  attached  to  it;  and  in 
the  breasts  of  the  common  people,  particularly 
the  rural  population,  it  maintained  its  power  for 
several  centuries,  branded,  however,  with  the 
name  of  magic.  .  .  .  Less  than  eight  montlis 
after  his  elevation  to  the  throne,  on  the  17th  of 
February,  364,  Jovian  died  in  a  small  town  of 
Galatia.  After  the  expiration  of  ten  days,  the 
army  which  he  was  leading  homo  from  Persia, 


at  a  solemn  assembly  held  at  Nice,  in  Bithynia, 
chose  as  his  successor  tlio  son  of  a  cajitain  from 
a  little  village  of  Pannonia,  the  count  Valentin- 
ian, wliom  his  valour  and  bodily  prowess  had 
raised  to  one  of  tlie  highest  posts  of  the  army. 
.  .  .  Spite  of  his  savage  rudeness,  and  the  fu- 
rious violence  of  his  temper,  the  lioinan  empire 
found  in  him  an  able  chief  at  the  moment  of 
its  greatest  need.  Unhappily,  tlio  extent  of  the 
empire  rc'iuired,  at  least,  two  rulers.  The  army 
felt  this,  and  demanded  a  second.  .  .  .  Valen- 
tinian .  .  .  cliose  his  brother.  Valens,  with 
whom  he  shared  his  power,  had  the  weak,  timid, 
and  cruel  character  which  ordinarily  distin- 
guishes cowards.  Valentinian,  born  in  the 
West,  .  .  .  reserved  the  government  of  it  to 
himself.  He  ceded  to  his  brother  a  part  of  H- 
lyricum  on  the  Danube,  and  the  whole  of  the 
fiast.  Ho  establislied  universal  toleration  by 
law,  and  took  no  part  in  the  sectarian  contro- 
versies which  divided  Christendom.  Valens 
adopted  the  Arian  faith,  and  persecuted  the  or- 
thodox party.  The  finances  of  the  empire  de- 
manded a  reform,  which  neither  of  the  emperors 
was  in  a  condition  to  undertake.  They  wanted 
money,  and  they  were  ignorant  where  to  seek 
the  long  exhausted  sou-ces  of  public  wealth. 
.  .  .  Vast  provinces  In  tiio  interior  were  deserted; 
enlistments  daily  became  more  scanty  and  diffi- 
cult ;  the  magistrates  of  the  '  curiaj '  or  munici- 
palities, who  were  responsible  both  for  the  con- 
tributions and  the  levies  of  their  respective 
towns,  souglit  by  a  thousand  subterfuges  to  es- 
cape the  perilous  honour  of  the  magistrature  [see 
Curia,  Municip.vl,  of  the  Latek  Roman  Em- 
piue].  .  .  .  During  the  twelve  years  that  Valen- 
tinian reigned  over  tlio  West  (A.  D.  864-376),  he 
redeemed  his  cruelties  by  several  brilliant  vic- 
tories [see  Ai.EMANNi:  A.  D.  SOiVSO?].  .  .  . 
Valentinian  had  undertaken  the  defence  of  Gaul 
in  person,  and  generally  resided  at  Treves,  then 
the  capital  of  that  vast  prefecture;- but  at  the 
time  he  was  thus  occupied,  invasions  not  less 
formidable  had  devastated  the  other  provinces 
of  the  West  [sec  Buitain:  A.  D.  307-370].  .  .  . 
At  this  period  Valens  reigned  over  the  Greeks, 
whose  language  ho  did  not  un.lerstand  (A.  D. 
364-378).  His  eastern  frontier  was  menaced  by 
the  Persians,  his  northern  by  the  Goths.  .  .  . 
Armenia  and  Iberia  became  subject  to  Persia; 
but  as  the  people  of  both  these  countries  were 
Christian,  tliey  remained  faithful  to  the  interests 
of  Rome,  though  conquered  by  her  enemy.  .  .  . 
The  doMiinion  of  the  Goths  extended  along  the 
shores  of  the  Danube  and  the  Black  Sea,  and 
thirty  years  had  elapsed  since  tliey  had  made  any 
incursion  into  the  Roman  territory.  But  during 
that  period  they  had  gone  on  increasf  ig  in  great- 
ness and  in  power.  .  .  .  Spite  of  the  formidable 
neigl'.bourhood  of  the  Goths  and  the  Persians  — 
3piie  of  the  cowardice  and  the  incapacity  of 
\  uiens  —  the  East  had  remained  at  peace,  pro- 
tected 1)y  the  mere  name  of  Valentinian,  whose 
military  talents,  promptitude,  and  severity  were 
known  to  all  the  barbarian  tribes.  But  the 
career  of  tliis  remarkable  man,  so  dreaded  by  his 
enemies  and  by  Ids  subjects,  had  now  reached 
its  term."  He  died  in  a  fit  of  rage,  from  the 
bursting  of  a  blood-vessel  in  his  chest,  November 
17,  A.  D.  375.  "His  two  sons, —  Gratian,  who 
was  scarcely  come  to  manhood,  and  Valentinian, 
still  a  child, —  shared  the  West  between  them. 
.  .  .  Never,  however,  was  the  empire  in  greater 
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need  of  an  able  and  vigorous  liend.  The  entire 
nation  of  tlie  Huns,  abiuidoning  to  tlic  Sienpi  its 
ancient  pastures  bordering  on  China,  had  trav- 
ersed the  wliole  nortli  of  Asia  by  a  marcii  of 
1,300  leagues."  The  Goths,  overwlielmed  and 
flying  before  them,  begged  permission  to  cross 
the  Danube  and  take  refuge  ir  JIuisia  and 
Thrace.  They  were  pennitted  to  do  so;  but 
such  extortions  and  outrages  wore  practiced  on 
tliem,  at  the  sjime  time,  that  they  were  exasper- 
ated to  a  passionate  hatred.  Tliis  bore  fruit  in  a 
general  rising  in  377.  Two  years  of  war  ensued, 
marljed  by  two  great  battles.,  that  of  Ad  Salices, 
or  The  Willows,  whicli  neitlier  side  coirid  fully 
claim,  and  that  of  Adrianople,  August  9,  378,  in 
which  Valens  perished,  ana  more  than  60,000  of 
his  soldiers  fell  (see  Gotiis:  A.  D.  370,  and  378). 
"  The  forces  of  the  East  were  nearly  annihilated 
at  the  terrible  battle  of  Adrianople.  .  .  .  Tlio 
Goths  .  .  .  advanced,  ravaging  all  around  them, 
to  the  foot  of  the  walls  of  Constantinople ;  and,  af- 
ter some  unimportant  skirmislies,  returned  west- 
ward through  Macedonia,  Epirus,  and  Dalmatia. 
From  the  Danube  to  the  Adriatic,  their  passage 
was  marked  by  conflagration  and  blood.  .  .  . 
No  general  in  the  East  attempted  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  anarcliy  in  favour  of  his  own  ambi- 
tion; no  army  offered  the  purple  to  its  chief;  all 
dreaded  the  responsibility  of  command  at  so  tre- 
mendous a  crisis.  All  eyes  were  turned  on  the 
court  of  Treves,  the  only  point  whence  help  was 
hoped  for.  But  Gratian,  eldest  son  of  Valentin- 
ian,  and  emperor  of  the  West,  was  only  19.  He 
.  .  .  marched  upon  Illyricum  with  Ills  army, 
when  he  learned  the  event  of  the  battle  of  Adri- 
anople, and  the  death  of  Valens,  who  had  been 
80  eager  to  secure  the  undivided  honours  of  vic- 
tory, that  he  would  not  wait  for  his  arrival.  In- 
capable of  confronting  such  a  tempest,  he  re- 
treated to  Sirmium.  The  news  of  an  invasion 
of  the  Alleraans  into  Gaul  recalled  him  to  the 
defence  of  his  own  territory.  Danger  stiirted  up 
on  every  hand  at  once.  The  empire  stood  in 
need  of  a  new  chief,  and  one  of  approved  val- 
our. Gratian  had  the  singular  generosity  to 
choose  from  among  his  enemies,  and  from  a 
sense  of  merit  alone.  Theodosius,  the  Spaniard, 
his  father's  general,  who  had  successively  van- 
quished t'.iu  Scots  and  afterwards  the  Moors,  and 
who  hau  beta  unjustly  condemned  to  the  scaf- 
fold at  the  begimung  of  Qratian's  reign,  had  left 
a  son  33  years  of  age,  who  bore  his  name.  The 
younger  Theodosius  had  distingui'died  himself 
m  the  command  he  held  in  Jla-sia,  but  was  liv- 
ing in  retirement  and  disgrace  on  his  estates  in 
Spain,  when,  with  the  confidence  of  a  noble 
mind,  Gratian  chose  him  out,  presented  him  to 
the  army  on  the  19th  of  January,  379,  and  de- 
clared hira  his  colleague,  and  empefor  of  the 
East."—,!.  C.  L.  de  Sismondi,  The  Fall  of  tlui 
lioman  Empire,  ch.  5  (v.  1). 

Also  in  :  T.  Hodgkin,  Italy  and  Her  Invaders, 
introd.,  and  bk.  1,  ch.  1. 

A.  D.  378.  —  Oration's  overthrow  of  the 
Alemanni  in  Gaul.     See  Alemanni  :   A.  D.  378. 

A.  D.  579-395.— Theodosius  ind  the  Goths. 
—His  Trinitarian  Edict.— Revou  of  Maximus. 
—Death  of  Gratian.- Overthrow  of  Maximus 
by  Theodosius.— Usurpation  of  Eugenius,  and 
his  fall.— Death  of  Theodosius.— "  The  first 
duty  that  Theodosius  had  to  undertake  was  to 
restore  the  self-confidence  and  trust  in  victory  of 
the  Roman  army,  terribly  shaken  aa  these  [uali- 


ties  had  been  by  the  disastrous  rout  of  Hadrian- 
ople.  This  he  accomplished  by  waging  a  suc- 
cessful guerilla  war  with  the  Gothic  marauders. 
Valens  had  played  into  the  hands  of  the  barbar- 
ians by  risking  everything'  on  one  great  pitched 
battle.  Theodosius  adoptetl  the  very  opposite 
policy.  He  outmanoeuvred  the  isolated  and 
straggling  bands  of  the  Goths,  defeated  them  in 
one  skirmish  after  another  that  liid  not  deserve 
the  name  of  a  battle,  and  thus  restored  the  cour- 
age and  confidence  of  the  Imi)erial  troops.  By 
the  end  of  379  he  seems  to  have  succeeded  in 
clearing  the  territory  south  of  the  Balkan  range 
of  the  harassing  swarms  of  the  barbarians.  In 
February,  380,  he  fell  sick  at  Thessalonica  (which 
was  his  chief  basis  of  operations  throughout  thi" 
period),  and  this  sicknes.s,  from  which  he  did  not 
fully  recover  for  some  months,  was  productive 
of  two  important  results,  (1)  his  baptism  as  a 
Trinitarian  Christian,  (2)  a  renewal  of  the  war 
against  fresh  swarms  of  barbarians.  (1)  Tlieo- 
dosius  appears  up  t"  this  point  of  Ids  career  not 
to  have  definitively  ranged  liimself  on  either  side 
of  the  great  Arian  controversy,  though  he  had 
a  hereditary  inclination  towards  tlie  Creed  of 
Nicaea.  Like  his  father,  however,  he  had  post- 
poned baptism  in  accordance  with  the  prevalent 
usage  of  ids  day :  but  now  upon  a  bed  of  sick- 
ness which  seemed  likely  to  be  one  of  death,  he 
delayed  no  longer,  but  received  the  rite  at  tlio 
hands  of  Ascliolius,  the  Catliolic  Bishop  of 
Thessalonica.  Before  he  was  able  to  resume  his 
post  at  the  head  of  the  legions,  he  published  his 
celebrated  Edict:  'To  the  people  of  Constanti- 
nople.—  We  desire  tliat  all  ilie  nations  who  are 
governed  by  the  rule  of  our  Clemency  shall  prac- 
tise tluit  religion  which  the  Apostle  Peter  Inra- 
self  delivered  to  the  Romans,  and  which  it  is 
manifest  that  the  poutilT  Damasus,  and  Peter, 
Bishop  of  Alexandria,  a  man  of  Apostolic  sane-* 
tity,  do  now  follow :  that  according  to  the  dis- 
cipline of  the  Apostles  and  the  teaching  of  the 
Evangelists  they  believe  in  the  one  Godhead  of 
Father,  Sou,  and  Holy  Spirit,  in  e<iual  Majesty, 
and  in  the  holy  Trinity.  We  order  all  who  fol- 
low this  law  to  assume  the  name  of  Catholic 
Christians,  decreeing  that  all  others,  being  mad 
and  foolisli  persons,  shall  bear  the  infamy  of 
their  heretical  dogmas,  and  that  their  Conven- 
ticles sliall  not  receive  the  name  of  Churches: 
to  be  punished  lirst  by  Divine  vengeance,  and 
afterwards  by  tliat  exertion  of  our  power  to 
chastise  winch  we  have  received  from  the  decree 
of  heaven. '  Thus  then  at  length  the  Caesar  of 
the  East  was  ranged  on  the  side  of  Trinitarian 
orthodoxy.  Constantine  in  the  latter  part  of  his 
reign,  Constantius,  Valens,  had  all  been  Arians 
or  semi-Arians,  some  of  them  bitter  in  tlicir 
lieterodoxy.  Julian  had  been  a  worsliipper  of 
tlie  gods  of  Olympus.  Thus  for  nearly  two 
generations  the  inlluence  of  thr  Court  of  Con- 
stantinople had  been  thrown  into  the  scale 
against  the  teaching  of  Athaimsius,  wliicli  was 
generally  accepted  throughout  the  Western 
realm.  Now  by  the  accession  of  Tlieodosius  to 
the  Trinitarian  side,  religious  unity  was  restored 
to  the  Empire :  but  at  the  same  time  a  chivsm,  an 
impassable  chasm,  was  opened  between  the  Em- 
pire itself  and  its  new  Teutonic  guests,  nearly 
all  of  whom  held  fast  to  the  Arian  teaching  of 
their  great  Apostle  Uifiias.  (3)  The  other  con- 
sequence of  the  sickness  of  Theodosius  was,  as  I 
have  said,  a  fresli  incursion  of  barbarian  hordes, 
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gwarmlng  ncross  tlie  Danulie  and  climJ)ing  all 
the  liigh  passes  of  the  Balkans.  The  work  of 
clearing  the  country  of  these  maraiiders  had  to 
be  all  done  over  again.  ...  At  length,  in  the 
closing  months  of  380,  the  provinces  south  of  the 
BftlkiiMS  (.Macedonia  and  Thrace)  were  once  more 
cleared  of  their  barbarian  intruders.  Peace,  in 
which  Oratian  concurred,  was  concluded  with 
the  Goths  who  still  doubtless  abounded  in 
Moesia  [see  GoTirs:  A.  D.  379-383J.  .  .  .  The 
insurrection  at  Antioch  [A.  I).  387]  displaj-ed  the 
character  of  Tlieodosius  in  a  favourable  light,  as 
a  strong  but  merciful  and  magnanimous  ruler  of 
men.  Very  •  Cerent  was  the  elfect  on  his  fame 
of  tlie  insurrection  which  broke  out  three  years 
later  (300)  in  the  Macedonian  city  of  Thessalonica 
[see  Thessalonica:  A.  ]).  30»].  ...  In  the 
year  383  a  military  revolt  broke  out  in  Britain 
against  the  young  Emperor  Gratian.  .  .  .  The 
army  revolted  and  proclaimed  Magnus  Clemens 
Slaximus,  Emperor.  He  was,  like  Tlieodosius, 
a  native  of  Spain,  and  though  harsh  and  perhaps 
rapacious,  a  man  of  ability  and  experience,  not 
unworthy  of  the  purple  if  ho  had  come  to  it  by 
lawful  means.  Gratian  on  his  side  had  evidently 
given  some  real  cause  for  dissatisfaction  to  his 
subjects.  .  .  .  Hence  it  was  that  when  Maximus 
with  the  army  of  Britain  landed  in  Gaul,  he 
shook  down  the  fabric  of  his  power  without 
difflculty.  Gratian,  finding  himself  deserted  by 
his  troops,  escaped  from  the  battle-fleld,  but  was 
overtaken  and  killed  at  Lyons.  For  more  than 
four  years,  Maximus,  satisfied  with  ruling  over 
t're  three  p  eat  Western  provinces  which  had 
fallen  to  t'  .e  share  of  Gratian,  maintained  at  any 
rate  t'- ,  appearance  of  harmony  with  his  two 
coll',igues.  ...  At  length,  in  the  autumn  of 
88'",  Maximus  deemed  that  tlie  time  had  come 
fr.-  grasping  the  whole  Empire  of  the  West. 
I  ulling  to  sleep  the  suspicions  of  Valentinian 
and  his  mother  by  embassies  and  protestations  of 
friendship,  he  crossed  the  Alps  with  an  army 
and  marched  towards  Aquileia,  where  the  young 
Emperor  was  then  dwelling  in  order  to  be  as 
near  as  possible  to  the  dominions  of  his  friendly 
colleague  and  protector.  Valentinian  did  not 
await  the  approach  of  his  rival,  but  going  down 
to  the  port  of  Grado,  took  ship  and  sailed  for 
Tliessalonica,  his  mother  and  sisters  accompany- 
ing him.  Tlie  Emperor  and  the  Senate  of  Con- 
stantinople met  the  Imperial  fugitives  at  Thes- 
salonica, and  discussed  the  present  position  of 
affairs.  .  .  .  What  the  entreaties  of  the  mother 
might  have  failed  to  effect,  the  tears  of  the 
daughter  [Galla]  accomplished.  Tlieodosius, 
whose  wife  Flaccilla  had  died  two  years  before 
(385),  took  Galla  for  his  second  wife,  and  vowed 
to  avenge  her  wrongs  and  replace  her  brother  on 
the  throne.  lie  was  some  time  in  preparing  for 
the  campaign,  but,  when  it  was  opened,  ho  con- 
ducted it  with  vigour  and  decision.  His  troops 
pressed  up  tlio  Save  valley,  defeated  those  of 
Maximus  in  two  engagements,  entered  Aeraona 
(Laybach)  in  triumph,  and  soon  stood  before  the 
walls  of  Aquileia  [July,  388],  behind  which 
Maximus  was  sheltering  himself.  ...  A  mutiny 
among  the  troops  of  Alaximus  did  away  with 
the  necessity  for  a  siege,"  and  the  usurper,  be- 
trayed and  delivered  to  Thoodosius,  was  speedily 
put  to  death.  Theodosius  "handed  over  to 
Vfi'entinian  II.  the  whole  of  the  Western  Em- 
pire, both  his  own  especial  share  and  that  which 
had  fornxerly  been  held  by  his  brother  Gratian. 
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The  young  Emperor  was  now  17  years  of  age ; 
his  mother,  .lustina,  had  died  apparently  on  the 
eve  of  Theodosius's  victory,  and  ho  governed,  or 
tried  to  gover."  alone."  But  one  of  his  Prankish 
generals,  named  Arbogast,  gathered  all  the  power 
of  the  government  into  his  hands,  reduced  Valen- 
tinian to  helpless  insignificance,  and  finally, 
in  May,  393,  caused  him  to  be  strangled.  "The 
Prankish  general,  who  durst  not  shock  the  preju- 
dices of  the  Roman  world  by  himself  assuming 
the  purple,  hung  that  dishonoured  robe  upon  the 
shoulders  of  a  rhetorician,  a  co.ifidant,  and  al- 
most a  dependent  of  his  own,  named  Eugenius. 
This  r.ufn,  like  most  of  the  scholars  and  rhetori- 
cians of  the  day,  had  not  abjured  the  old  faith  of 
Hollas.  As  Arbogast  also  was  a  heathen, 
though  worshipping  Teutonic  rather  than  Olym- 
pian gods,  tills  last  revolution  looked  like  a  re- 
currence to  the  days  o*"  .Julian,  and  threatened 
the  hardly- won  supremacy  of  Christianity." 
Again  Tlieodosius  was  summoned  to  the  rescue 
of  the  West,  and,  after  two  years  of  careful 
preparation,  marched  against  Eugenius  by  the 
same  route  that  ho  had  taken  before.  The  two 
armies  met  at  a  place  "half-way  between 
Aemona  and  Atiuileia,  where  the  Julian  Alps  are 
crossed,  and  where  a  little  stream  called  the 
Frigidus  (now  the  Wipbacli)  burst  suddenly  from 
a  limestone  hill."  The  battle  was  won  by  Theo- 
dosius after  a  terrible  struggle,  lasting  two  days 
(September  5-6,  A.  D.  394).  Eugenius  was  taken 
prisoner  and  put  to  death ;  Arbogast  fell  by  his 
own  hand.  "Theodosius,  who  was  still  in  the 
prime  of  life,  had  now  indeed  '  the  rule  of  the 
world,'  without  a  rival  or  a  colleague  except  his 
own  boyish  sons.  .  .  .  Had  his  life  been  pro- 
longed, as  it  well  might  have  been  for  twenty  or 
thirty  years  longer,  many  things  might  have 
gone  differently  in  the  history  of  the  world. 
But,  little  more  than  four  months  after  the  vic- 
tory of  the  Frigidus,  Theodosius  died  [January 
17,  A.  D.  395]  of  dropsy,  at  Milan."— T.  Hodg- 
kin,  T/is  Dynasty  of  Theodosius,  ch.  4. 

Also  in:  F.  W.  Farrar,  Lives  of  tlie  Fathers, 
ch.  15:  Ambrose  and  Tlieodosius  (v.  2). — R.  Thorn- 
ton, St.  Ambrose,  ch.  6-14. 

A.  D  388. — Formal  establishment  o.''  Chris- 
tianity.— Until  the  year  384,  "  paganism  was 
still  the  constitutional  religion  of  the  [Roman] 
senate.  The  hall  or  temple  in  which  thi  y  as- 
sembled was  adorned  by  the  statue  and  altar  of 
Victory.  .  .  .  The  senators  wore  sworn  on  the 
altar  of  the  goddess  to  observe  the  laws  of  the 
emperor  and  of  the  empire ;  and  a  solemn  offer- 
ing of  wine  and  incense  was  the  ordinary  prelude 
of  their  public  deliberations.  The  removal  of 
this  ancient  monument  was  the  only  injury  whicli 
Constantius  had  offered  to  the  superetition  of  the 
Romans.  *rho  altar  of  Victory  was  again  restored 
by  Julian,  tolerated  by  Valentinian,  and  once 
more  banished  from  the  senate  by  the  zeal  of 
Gi'atian.  But  the  emperor  yet  spared  the  statues 
of  the  gods  which  were  exposed  to  the  public 
veneration:  four  hundred  and  twenty-four  tem- 
ples or  chapels  still  remained  to  satisfy  the  devo- 
tion of  the  people,  and  in  every  quarter  of  Rome 
the  delicacy  of  the  Christians  was  offended  by 
tlie  fumes  of  idolatrous  sacrifice.  Put  the  Chris- 
tians formed  the  least  numerous  party  in  the 
senate  of  Rome."  The  senate  addressed  several 
petitions  to  Gratian,  to  the  young  Valentinian, 
and  to  Tlieodosius  for  the  restoration  of  the  altar 
of  Victory.     They  were  supported  by  the  elo- 
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qucnce  of  the  orator  Symmachns,  and  opposed  I 
by  the  energy  of  Ambrose,  the  powerful  Arch- 
bishop of  Milan.  The  question  is  said  to  hsive 
been,  in  the  end,  submitted  to  the  senate,  itself, 
by  the  Emperor  Theodosius  (A.  D.  888)  — he  be- 
ing present  in  person — "Whether  the  worship  of 
Jupiter  or  that  of  Christ  should  be  the  religion  of 
the  homuns  ?  Ihe  liberty  of  suJTrarfes,  wliich  he 
affected  to  allow,  was  destroyed  by  the  hopes  and 
fears  that  his  presence  inspired.  ...  On  a 
regular  division  of  the  senate,  Jupiter  was  con- 
demned and  degraded  by  the  sense  of  a  very 
large  majority." — E.  Gibbon,  Decline  and  Fall 
of  the  Roman  Empire,  ch.  28. 

A.  D.  391-395. — Suppression  of  Paganism. 
— "  The  religious  liberty  of  the  Pagans,  though 
considerably  abridged  bv  Qratian,  was  yet 
greater  than  had  been  allowed  by  the  laws  of 
Constantine  and  his  immediate  successors.  Tlie 
priests  and  vestals  were  deprived  of  their  im- 
munities ;  the  revenues  of  the  temples  were  con- 
fiscated for  the  service  of  the  State;  but  the 
heathen  rites  of  their  forefathers  were  utill 
allowed  to  those  who  were  conscientiously  at- 
tached to  them,  provided  they  abstc'ned  from 
nocturnal  sacrifices  and  magical  ini,antations. 
But  when  Theodosius,  in  the  early  part  of  his 
reign,  prohibited  the  immolation  of  victims,  tlieir 
superstition  was  attacked  in  its  most  vital  part, 
and,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  the  success  of 
his  measures  against  heresy,  and  his  triumph 
over  Maximus,  emboldened  him  to  proceed  to 
steps  of  a  still  more  decisive  kind,  and  to  at- 
tempt the  entire  subversion  of  the  already  totter- 
•ing  fabric  of  paganism.  A  commission  was 
issued  to  the  pra;fect  of  the  East,  directing  liim 
to  close  all  he  ithen  temples  within  his  jurisdic- 
tion; and  wliile  the  imperial  officers  were  en- 
gaged in  this  task,  assisted  by  the  clergy,  and 
especially  by  ihe  monks,  with  a  vigour  not  al- 
ways strictly  logal,  Theodosius  gradually  in- 
creased the  rigour  of  his  legi-olative  prohibitions. 
A  law  was  passed  in  the  year  301,  declaring  that 
to  enter  a  heathen  temple,  with  a  religious  pur- 
pose, was  an  offence  liable  to  a  fine  of  fifteen 
pounds  of  gold ;  and  in  the  following  year,  not 
only  all  public,  but  even  all  private  and  domes- 
tic, exercise  of  heathen  rites  was  interdicted  un- 
der the  severest  penalties.  Insome  few  instances, 
the  intemperate  and  tumultous  proceediugs  of 
the  monks  in  destroying  the  temples,  excited  the 
opposition  (yf  the  fanatical  heathen  peasantry, 
and  at  Alexandria  a  serious  commotion,  fatal  to 
many  Christians,  was  occasioned  by  the  injudi- 
cious measures  of  the  patriarch  Theophilus.  But, 
generally  speaking,  the  pagans  showed  little  dis- 
position to  incur  the  rigorous  penalties  of  the 
laws,  still  less  to  become  martyrs  for  a  religion 
so  little  calculated  to  inspire  real  faith  or  forti- 
tude. Some  show  of  zeal  ii  the  cause  of  pagan- 
ism was  made  at  Rome,  v  here  the  votaries  of 
the  ancient  superstition  still  had  a  strong  party, 
both  among  the  senate  and  populace.  But  the 
eloquent  exertions  of  Symraachus,  the  champion 
of  heathenism,  were  easily  baffled  by  Ambrose, 
who  encountered  hin;  with  equal  ability,  better 
argument,  and  a  confident  reliance  on  the  sup- 
port of  his  sovereign ;  and  not  long  after,  a  more 
important  victory  was  gained,  in  an  enactment 
bv  the  senate,  carried,  through  the  influence  of 
Theodosius,  by  an  overwhelming  majority,  that 
Christianity  should  for  the  future  be  the  sole  re- 
ligion of  the  Roman  State.    This  decisive  meas- 


.ire  sealed  the  ruin  of  paganism  in  Rome  and  its 
dependencies.  Tlie  senators  and  nobles  hastened 
to  conform,  nominally  at  least,  to  the  dominant 
reli);ion ;  the  inferior  citizt  ns  followed  their  ex- 
ample, and  St.  Jeron-e  was  in  a  little  while  able 
to  boa,st  that  every  heather  altar  in  Rome  was 
forsaken,  and  every  temple  had  become  a  place 
of  dt.j  lation." — J.  B.  S.  Carwithcn  and  A.  Lyall, 
Ilist.  of  the  Vhristian  Church,  pp.  63-05. 

\;.so  in:  p.  Schaff,  Iliat.  of  the  Christian 
Church,  period  3,  eh.  1,  sect.  7  (p.  2). — E.  Gibbon, 
Decline  and  Fall  of  the  lloman  Empire,  eh.  38. 

A.  D.  394-395. — Final  division  of  the  Empire 
between  the  sons  of  Theodosius. — Arcad.'us 
in  the  Eact,  Honorius  in  the  West. — Ministries 
of  Rufinus  and  Stilicho.— Advent  of  Alaric  the 
Visigoth. — "The  division  of  the  Empire  between 
East  and  West  on  the  accession  of  the  sons  of 
Theodosius  [A.  D.  305],  though  it  was  possibly 
meant  to  be  less  complete  than  some  preceding 
partitions,  proved  to  be  the  final  one.  It  is 
worth  while  to  indicate  the  line  of  division, 
which  is  sufficiently  accurately  traced  for  us  in 
the  Notitia.  In  Africa  it  was  the  well-known 
frontier  marked  by  'the  Altars  of  the  Philaeni,' 
which  separated  Libya  (or  Cyrenaica)  on  the 
East  from  Africa  Tiipolitana  on  the  West. 
Modern  geographers  draw  exactly  the  same  line 
(about  10°  E.  of  Greenwich)  as  the  boundary  of 
Barca  and  Tripoli.  On  the  Northern  shore  of 
the  Mediterranean  the  matter  is  a  little  more  com- 
plicated. Noricum,  Pannonia,  Savia,  and  Dal- 
matia  belonged  to  the  West,  and  Ducia  —  not  the 
original  but  the  later  province  of  Dacia  —  to  the 
East.  This  jfives  us  for  the  frontier  of  the 
Western  Empire  the  Danube  as  far  as  Belgrade, 
and  on  the  Adriatic  the  modern  town  of  Lissa. 
The  inland  frontier  is  traced  by  geographers 
some  60  miles  up  the  Save  from  Belgrade,  then 
southwards  by  the  Drina  to  its  source,  and  so 
across  the  mountains  to  Lissa.  Thus  Sclavonia, 
Croatia,  and  Dalmatia  in  the  Austrian  Empire, 
and  Croatia,  most  of  Bosnia,  Herzegovina,  and 
Montenegro  in  the  state  which  was  lately  called 
Turkey  in  Europe,  belonged  to  the  Western  Em- 
pire. The  later  province  of  Dacia,  which  fell  to 
the  Eastern  share,  included  Servia  (Old  and 
New),  the  south-east  corner  of  Bosnia,  the  nortli 
of  Albania,  and  the  west  of  Bulgaria.  By  this 
partition  the.  Prefecture  of  Illyricum,  as  consti- 
tuted by  Diocletian,  was  divided  into  two  near!  ' 
equal  parts.  .  .  .  What  makes  the  subjecc 
somewhat  perplexing  to  the  student  is  the  ten- 
dency to  confuse  Illyricum  the  '  province '  and 
Illyricum  the  'prefecture,'"  the  latter  of  which 
embraced,  in  modern  geographical  terms,  Servia, 
Western  Bulgaria,  Macedon,  Epirus  and  Greece. 
—  T.  Hodgkin,  Italy  and  Iter  Invaders,  bk.  1, 
eh.  4,  note  C,  and  eh.  3  (v.  1). — "This  decree 
for  a  partition,  published  by  Theodosius  shortly 
before  his  death,  appears  to  have  been  generally 
expected  and  approved.  The  incapacity  of  Ar- 
cadius  and  Honorius,  of  whom  the  former  had 
only  attained  his  18th  and  the  latter  his  11th 
year,  had  not  then  been  discovered.  These 
princes  showed  more  and  more  clearly,  as  time 
went  on,  that  they  inherited  no  share  of  their 
father's  abilities,  their  weakness  being  such  as 
to  render  their  sovereignty  little  more  than  nom- 
inal. ...  It  was  never  intended  that  the  two 
jurisdictions  should  be  independent  of  each 
otlier,  but  rather  that  the  Emperors  should  be 
colleagues  and  coadjutors,  the  defenders  of  one 
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commonweaUli.  ...  At  tlio  time  of  the  decree, 
belief  in  tlio  unity  nnd  immortality  of  the 
'Sdiictnltesiiublicaltomhaa' was  universal.  .  .  . 
Enactments,  were  invariably  ini'de  in  the  names 
of  boU<  Empero-s;  and,  so  often  as  i\  vacancy  of 
cither  throne  oixurred  the  t'tle  of  the  Caesar 
elect  remuined  incomriete  until  hin  elevation  had 
been  opprovcd  and  confirnied  by  the  occupant 
of  the  other.  .  .  .  Theodosius  left  tin;  lioman 
world  in  peace,  and  provided  with  a  Usciplined 
army  ifflcient,  if  rightly  directed,  for  it?  Je- 
fenci  )ut  his  choice  of  the  men  to  whom  he 
confided  tlic  guidance  of  his  sons  was  unfortu- 
nate. Ruflnus,  to  whom  the  guardianshi;.  of 
Arcadiiis  was  entrusted,  by  birth  a  Gascon,  ow^d 
Ills  advancement  to  his  eloquence  as  an  advocate, 
and  his  plausible  duplicity  had  so  far  imposed 
on  the  confiding  nature  of  Theodoslus  as  to  ob- 
tain for  him  the  prefecture  of  the  East.  Stilicho, 
the  guardian  of  Honorius,  was  by  descent  a  Van- 
dal, and  is  styled  by  St.  Jerome  a  semi-barbarian. 
.  .  .  His  military  abilities,  combined  with  a  pre- 
possessing exterior,  induced  Theodosius  to  con- 
fer upon  him  the  cliief  command  of  the  imperial 
forces,  and  the  hand  of  his  niece,  Serena." — 
R.  II.  Wrightson,  The  Sancta  Eespublica  llomana, 
eh.  1. — "Stilicho  .  .  .  was  popular  with  the 
army,  and  for  the  present  the  great  bulk  of  the 
forces  of  the  Empire  was  at  his  disposal ;  for  the 
regiments  united  to  suppress  Eugenius  had  not 
yet  been  sent  back  to  their  various  stations. 
Thus  a  struggle  was  imminent  between  the  am- 
bitious minister  who  had  the  ear  of  Arcadius, 
and  the  strong  general  who  held  the  command 
and  enjoyed  the  favour  of  the  army.  ...  It 
was  the  cherished  project  of  Ruflnus  to  unite 
Arcadius  with  his  only  daughter.  .  .  .  But  he 
imprudently  made  a  journey  to  Antioch,  in 
order  to  execute  vengeance  personally  on  the 
count  of  the  East,  who  had  offended  him;  and 
during  his  absence  from  Byzantium  an  adversary 
stole  a  march  on  liim.  This  adversary  was  the 
eunuch  Eutropius,  the  lord  chamberlain.  .  .  . 
Determining  that  the  fut\ire  Empress  should  be 
bound  to  himself  and  not  to  Ruflnus,  he  chose 
Eudoxia,  a  girl  of  singular  beauty,  the  daughter 
of  a  distinguished  Prank,  but  herself  of  Roman 
education.  .  .  .  Eutropius  showed  a  picture  of 
the  Frank  maiden  to  the  Emperor,  and  engaged 
his  aflfections  for  her;  the  nuptials  were  arranged 
by  the  time  Ruflnus  returned  to  Constantinople, 
and  were  speedily  celebrated  (37tli  April  895). 
This  was  a  blow  to  Ruflnus,  but  he  was  still  the 
most  powerful  man  in  the  East.  The  event 
which  at  length  brought  him  into  contact  with 
Stilipho  was  the  rising  of  the  Visigoths,  who  had 
been  settled  by  Theodosius  in  Moesia  and  Thrace. 
.  .  .  Under  the  leadership  of  Alaric  they  raised 
the  ensign  of  revolt,  and  spread  desolation  in  the 
fields  and  homesteads  of  Macedonia,  Moesia, 
and  Thrace,  even  advancing  close  to  the  walls  of 
Constantinople  [see  Goths:  A.  D.  895].  ...  It 
was  impossible  to  take  the  field  against  the 
Goths,  because  there  were  no  forces  available,  as 
the  eastern  armies  were  still  with  Stilicho  in  the 
West.  Arcadius  therefore  was  obliged  to  sum- 
mon Stilicho  to  send  or  bring  them  back  Imme- 
diately, to  protect  his  throne.  This  summons 
gave  that  general  the  desired  opportunity  to  in- 
terfere in  the  politics  of  Constantinople;  and 
having,  with  energetic  celerity,  arranged  mat- 
ters on  the  Gallic  frontier,  he  marched  overland 
through   IlljTicum,  and  confronted   Alaric  in 


Thessaly,  whither  the  loth  h:id  traced  his 
devastating  path  from  the  Propontis.  ...  It 
seems  that  before  Stilic-io  arrived,  Alaric  had 
experienced  a  ilefeet  at  the  hands  of  garrison  sol- 
diL'rs  in  Thessaly;  at  all  events  he  shut  himself 
up  in  a  fortified  camp  ;md  declined  to  engage 
with  thi  Roman  general.  In  the  meantime 
Rufinup  induced  Arcadius  to  send  a  peremptory 
order  to  dtilicho  to  despatch  the  eastern  troops 
to  Constantinople  and  depart  himself  whence  he 
had  come ;  the  Emperor  resented,  or  pretended 
to  resent,  the  presence  of  his  cousin  as  an  offi- 
cious interference.  Stilicho  yielded  so  readily 
that  his  willingness  seems  almost  suspicious. 
.  .  .  He  consigned  the  eastern  soldiers  to  the 
command  of  a  Gothic  captain,  Gainas,  and  him- 
self departed  to  Salona,  allowing  Alaric  to  jjro- 
cced  on  his  wasting  way  into  the  lands  of  Hellas. " 
When  Gainas  and  his  army  arrived  at  the  gates 
of  Constantinople,  the  Emperor  came  out  to  meet 
them,  with  Ruflnus  by  his  side.  The  troops 
suddenly  closed  round  the  latter  and  murdered 
him.  "We  can  hardly  suppose  that  the  lynch- 
ing of  Ruflnus  was  the  fatal  inspiration  of  a 
moment,  but  whether  it  was  proposed  or  ap- 
proved of  by  Stilicho,  or  was  a  plan  hatched 
among  the  soldiers  on  their  way  to  Constantino- 
ple, is  uncertain." — J.  B.  Bury,  Hist,  of  the 
Later  Roman  Empire,  bk.  2,  ch.  1  («.  1). 

A.  D.  396-398. — Commission  of  Alaric  under 
the  Eastern  Empire. — Suppression  of  the  re- 
volt of  Gildo  in  Africa. — Commanding  position 
of  Stilicho. — "For  the  next  five  or  six  years  the 
chief  power  over  the  feeble  soul  of  Arcadius  was 
divided  between  three  persons,  his  fair  Prankish  • 
Empress  Eudoxia,  Eutropius,  the  haggard  old 
eunuch  who  had  placed  her  on  the  throne,  and 
Gainas  the  Goth,  commander  of  the  Eastern 
army.  Again,  in  the  year  398,  did  Stilicho,  now 
commanding  only  the  Western  forces,  volunteer 
to  deliver  Greece  from  the  Visigoths.  The  out- 
set of  the  campaign  was  successful.  The 
greater  part  of  Peloponnesus  was  cleared  of  the 
invader,  who  was  shut  up  in  the  rugged  moun- 
tain country  on  the  conflnes  of  Ells  and  Arcadia. 
The  Roman  army  was  expecting  soon  to  behold 
'  him  forced  by  famine  to  an  ignominious  sur- 
render, when  they  discovered  that  he  liad  pierced 
the  lines  of  circumvallation  at  an  unguarded 
point,  and  marched  with  all  his  plunder  north- 
wards to  Epirus.  What  was  the  cause  of  this 
unlooked-for  issue  of  the  struggle  ?  .  .  .  The 
most  probable  explanation  ...  is  that  Fabian 
caution  co-operated  witli  the  instinct  of  the  Con- 
dottiere  against  pushing  his  foe  too  hard.  There 
was  always  danger  for  Rome  in  driving  Alaric 
to  desperation:  there  was  danger  privately  for 
Stilicho  if  the  dead  Alaric  should  render  him  no 
longer  indispensable.  Whatever  might  be  the 
cause,  by  the  end  of  896  Alaric  was  back  again 
in  his  Illyriau  eyrie,  and  thenceforward  whatever 
threats  might  be  directed  towards  the  East  the 
actual  weight  of  his  arms  was  felt  only  by  the 
West.  Partly,  at  least,  this  is  to  be  accounted 
for  by  the  almosv  sublime  cowardice  of  the 
ministers  of  Arcadius,  who  rewarded  his  Grecian 
raids  by  clothing  him  with  the  sacred  character 
of  an  officer  of  the  Empire  in  their  portion  of 
Illyricum  [see  Goths:  A.  D.  895].  The  precise 
title  under  which  he  exercised  jurisdiction  is  not 
stated.  .  .  .  During  an  interval  of  quiescence, 
which  lasted  apparently  about  four  years,  the 
Visigotliic  King  was  using  the  forms  of  Roman 
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law,  the  machinery  of  Roman  taxation,  the  al- 
most unbounded  authority  of  a  Roman  provincial 
fovernor,  to  prepare  the  weapon  which  was  one 
ay  to  pierce  the  heart  of  Rome  herself.  The 
Imperial  City,  during  the  first  portion  of  this  in- 
terval, was  suffering  the  pangs  of  famine.  .  .  . 
Since  tlie  foundation  of  Constantinople  .  .  . 
Egypt  had  ceased  to  nourish  the  elder  Rome.  .  .  . 
Rome  was  thus  reduced  to  an  almost  exclusive 
dependence  on  the  harvests  of  Africa  proper  (that 

Srovince  of  which  Carthage  was  the  capital),  of 
umidia,  and  of  Mnuretania.  .  .  .  But  this  sup- 
ply ...  in  the  year  397  was  entirely  stopped  by 
the  orders  of  Qildo,  who  had  made  himself  virtual 
master  of  tliese  three  provinces."  The  elder 
Tlieodosius  had  suppressed  in  374  a  revolt  in 
Mauretania  headed  by  one  Firmus.  "The  son 
of  a  great  sheep-farmer,  Nabal,  he  [Pirmus]  had 
left  behind  him  several  brothers,  one  of  whom, 
Qildo,  had  in  the  year  886  gathered  up  again 
some  portion  of  his  brother's  broken  power.  We 
And  him,  seven  years  later  (in  393),  holding  the 
rank  of  Count  of  Africa  in  the  Roman  official 
liierarchy.  .  .  .  He  turned  to  his  own  account 
the  perennial  jealousy  existing  between  the 
ministers  of  the  Eastern  and  Western  Courts,  re- 
nounced his  allegiance  to  Rome,  and  preferred  to 
transfer  it  to  Constantinople.  What  brought 
mattera  to  a  crisis  was  his  refusal  to  allow  the 
grain  crops  of  397  to  be  conveyed  to  Rome.  .  .  . 
The  Roman  Senate  declared  war  in  the  early 
winter  months  of  398  against  Gildo.  Stilicho,  who, 
of  course,  undertook  tlio  fitting  out  of  the  expe- 
dition, found  a  suitable  Instrument  for  Rome's 
chastisement  in  one  who  had  had  cruel  wrongs  of 
his  own  to  avenge  upon  Gildo.  This  was  yet 
another  son  of  Nabal,  Mascezel."  Mascezel,  at 
the  head  of  nearly  40,000  men,  accomplished  the 
overthrow  of  his  brother,  who  slew  himself,  or 
was  slain,  when  ho  fell  into  Roman  hands. 
"  Thus  the  provinces  of  Africa  were  for  the  time 
Won  back  again  for  the  Empire  of  the  West,  and 
Rome  had  her  corn  again.  .  .  .  The  glory  and 
power  of  Stilicho  were  now  nearly  at  their 
highest  point.  Shortly  before  the  expedition 
against  Gildo  he  had  given  his  daughter  Maria 
In  marriage  to  Honorius,  and  the  father-in-law 
of  the  Emperor  might  rightly  be  deemed  to  hold 
power  with  a  securer  grasp  than  his  mere  chief 
minister." — T.  Hodgkm,  Italy  and  Her  Invaden, 
bk.  1,  ch.  4  (».  1). 

A.  D.  400-403. — First  Gothic  invasion  of 
Italy  under  Alaric— Stilicho's  repulse  of  the 
invaders.  See  Goths  (Visigoths):  A.  D.  400- 
403. 

A.  D.  400-518.— The  Eastern  Empire.— Ex- 
pulsion of  Gothic  soldiery  from  Constanti- 
nople—Conflict of  John  Chrysostom  and  the 
Empress  Eudoxia. — Reigns  of  Theodosius  II., 
Pulcheria,  Marcianus,  Leo  I.,  Zeno,  and 
Anastasius. — Persistent  vitality  of  the  Byzan- 
tine government. — "While  Alaric's  eyes  were 
turneu  on  Italy,  but  before  he  had  actually  come 
into  conflict  with  Stilicho,  the  Court  of  Constan- 
tinople had  been  the  seat  of  grave  troubles. 
Qainas,  the  Gothic  Magister  militum '  of  the 
East,  and  his  creature,  the  eunuch  Eutropius, 
had  fallen  out,  and  the  man  of  war  had  no  diffi- 
culty in  disposing  of  the  wretched  harem-bred 
Grand  Chamberlain.  .  .  .  The  Magister  militum 
now  brought  his  army  over  to  Constantinople, 
and  quartered  It  there  to  overawe  the  emperor. 
It  appeared  quite  likely  that  ere  long  the  Ger- 


mans would  sack  the  city;  but  tae  fate  that  1  0- 
feil  Rome  ten  years  latei  was  net  destined  for 
Constantinople.  A  mere  chance  brawl  pui,  llie 
domination  of  Gainas  to  a  sudden  end  [./uly, 
A.  D.  400].  .  .  .  The  whole  population  turned 
out  witli  extemporized  arms  and  attacked  the 
German  soldiery.  .  .  .  Isolated  bodies  of  tlie 
Germans  were  cut  off  one  by  one,  and  at  last 
their  barracks  were  surrounded  and  set  on  fire. 
The  rioters  had  the  upper  hand;  7,000  soldiers 
fell,  and  the  remnant  thought  themselves  lucky 
to  escape.  Gainas  at  once  declared  open  war  on 
the  empire,  but  ...  he  was  beaten  in  the  field 
and  forced  to  fiy  across  the  Danube,  where  he 
was  cauglit  and  belieaded  by  Uldes,  king  of  the 
Huns.  .  .  .  The  departure  of  Alaric  and  the 
deatli  of  Gainas  freed  the  Eastern  Romans  from 
the  double  danger  that  [liiul]  impended  over 
them.  .  .  .  Tlie  weak  Arcadius  was  enabled  to 
spend  the  remaining  seven  years  of  his  life  in 
comparative  peace  and  quiet.  His  court  was 
only  troubled  by  an  open  war  between  his  spouse, 
the  Empress  .^Elia  Eudoxia,  and  John  Chrysos- 
tom, tlie  Patriarcli  of  Constantinople.  Jolin  was 
a  man  of  saintly  life  and  apostolic  fervour,  but 
rash  and  inconsiderate  alike  in  speech  and  action. 
.  .  .  The  patriarch's  enemies  were  secretly  sup- 
ported by  the  empress,  who  had  taken  offence  at 
tlie  outspoken  way  in  wliicli  John  habitually 
denounced  the  luxury  and  insolence  of  her  court. 
She  favoured  the  intrigues  of  Theophilus,  Patri- 
arch of  Alexandria,  against  his  brother  prelate, 
backed  the  Asiatic  clergy  in  their  complaints 
about  Jolin's  oppression  of  them,  and  at  last  In- 
duced the  Emperor  to  allow  the  saintly  patriarch 
to  be  deposed  by  a  hastily-summoned  council, 
the  'Synod  of  the  Oak,'  held  outside  the  city. 
The  populace  rose  at  once  to  defend  their  pastor ; 
riots  broke  out,  Theodosius  was  chased  back  to 
Egypt,  and  the  Emperor,  terrified  by  an  earth- 
qiialie  which  seemed  to  manifest  the  wrath  of 
heaven,  restored  John  to  his  place.  Next  year, 
however,  the  war  between  the  empress  and  the 
patriarch  broke  out  agaia.  .  .  .  'The  Emperor, 
at  his  wife's  demand,  summoned  anotlier  coun- 
cil, which  condemned  Chrysostom,  and  on  Easter 
Day,  A.  D.  404,  seized  the  patriarch  in  liis 
cathedral  by  armed  force,  and  banished  him  to 
Asia.  That  night  a  fire,  probably  kindled  by 
the  angry  adherents  of  Chrysostom,  broke  out 
in  St.  Sophia,  which  was  burnt  to  the  ground. 
Fi'om  thence  it  spread  to  the  neighbouring  build- 
ings, and  finally  to  the  Senate-house,  winch  was 
consumed  with  all  the  treasures  of  ancient  Greek 
art  of  which  Constantino  had  made  it  the  reposi- 
tory. Meanwhile  the  exiled  John  was  banished 
to  a  dreary  mountain  fastness  in  Cappadocia, 
and  afterwards  condemned  to  a  still  more  remote 
prison  at  Pityus  on  the  Euxine.  He  died  on  his 
way  thither.  .  .  .  The  feeble  and  inert  Arcadius 
died  in  A.  D.  408,  at  the  early  age  of  thirty-one ; 
his  imperious  consort  had  preceded  him  to  the 
grave,  and  the  empire  of  the  East  was  left  to 
Theodosius  II.,  a  child  of  seven  years,  their  only 
son.  .  .  .  The  little  emperor  was  duly  crowned, 
and  the  administration  of  the  East  undertaken  in 
his  name  by  the  able  Anthemius,  who  held  tlio 
office  of  Praetorian  Praefect.  History  relates 
nothing  but  good  of  this  minister;  he  made  a 
wise  commercial  treaty  with  the  king  of  Persia ; 
he  repelled  with  ease  a  Hunnish  invasion  of 
Moesia ;  he  built  a  flotilla  on  the  Danube,  where 
Roman  war-ships  had  not  been  seen  since  the 
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death  of  Valt-ns,  forty  years  before;  he  reor-in- 
Izcd  the  corn  supply  of  Constuntinople ;  and  ili<l 
much  to  get  buck  Into  order  and  cultivation  the 
desolated  uortli-westcrn  lands  of  the  Balkan 
Peninsula.  .  .  .  The  umpire  was  still  more  in- 
debted to  him  for  bringing  up  the  young  Theo- 
dosi us  as  an  honest  and  god-fearing  man.  The 
palace  imder  Anthemius  rule  was  the  school  of 
the  virtues;  the  lives  of  tlie  emperor  and  his 
three  sisters,  I'ulchcria,  Arcadia,  and  Marina, 
were  the  model  and  the  marvel  of  their  subjects. 
Tlieodosius  inherited  the  piety  and  honesty  of 
his  grandfather  and  namesake,  but  was  .1  youth 
of  slender  capacity,  though  he  took  some  in- 
terest in  literature,  and  was  renowned  for  his 
beautiful  penmanshij).  His  eldest  sister,  Pul- 
cheria.  was  the  rnlinj;  spirit  of  the  family,  and 
possessed  unlimited  intiuence  over  him,  though 
she  was  but  two  yeors  his  senior.  When  Anthe- 
mius died  in  A.  I).  414,  she  took  the  title  of 
Augusta,  and  assumed  the  regency  of  the  East. 
Pulclieria  was  an  extraordinary  woman:  on 
gathering  up  the  reina  of  power  she  took  a  vow 
of  chastity,  and  lived  as  a  crowned  mm  for 
thirty-8i.\  years;  her  fear  had  been  that,  if  she 
married,  her  husband  might  cherish  ambitious 
schemes  against  her  brother's  crown ;  she  there- 
fore kept  single  herself  and  persuaded  her  sisters 
to  make  a  similar  vow.  Austere,  indefatigable, 
and  unselfish,  she  proved  equal  to  ruling  the 
realms  of  the  East  with  success,  though  no  woman 
had  ever  made  the  attempt  before,  when  Theo- 
dosius  came  of  age  he  refused  to  remove  his 
sister  from  power,  and  treated  her  as  his  col- 
league and  equal.  By  her  advice  he  married  in 
A.  D.  421,  the  year  that  he  came  of  age,  the 
beautiful  and  accomplished  AthenaVs,  daugliter 
of  -the  philosopher  Leontius.  .  .  .  Theotlosius' 
long  reign  passed  by  in  comparative  quiet.  Its 
only  serious  troubles  were  a  short  war  with  the 
Persians,  and  a  longer  one  with  Attila,  the  great 
king  of  the  Huns,  whose  empire  now  stretched 
over  all  the  lands  north  of  the  Black  Sea  and 
Danube,  where  the  (Joths  had  once  dwelt.  In 
this  struggle  the  Roinuu  urmies  were  almost  in- 
variably unfortunate.  The  Huns  ravaged  the 
country  as  far  as  Adrianople  and  Philippopolis, 
and  had  to  be  bought  off  tjy  the  annual  payment 
of  700  lbs.  of  gold  [1131,000].  .  .  .  The  recon- 
struction of  the  Roman  military  forces  was  re- 
served for  the  successors  of  Theodosius  II.  }le 
himself  was  killed  by  a  fall  from  his  ho.'sc  in 
450  A.  D.,  leaving  an  only  daughter,  who  was 
married  to  her  cousin  Valentinian  HI.,  Emperor 
of  the  West.  Theodosius,  with  great  wisdom, 
had  designated  as  his  successor,  not  bis  young 
son-in-law,  a  cruel  and  profligate  prince,  but  liis 
sister  Pulcheria,  who  at  the  same  time  ended  her 
vow  of  CLiibacy  and  married  JIarciauus,  a  vet- 
eran soldier  and  a  prominent  member  of  the  Sen- 
ate. The  marriage  was  but  formal,  for  both 
■were  now  well  advanced  in  years:  as  a  political 
expedient  it  was  all  that  could  be  desired.  The 
empire  had  peace  and  prosperity  under  their 
rule,  and  freed  itself  from  the  ignominious  trib- 
ute to  the  Huns.  Before  Attila  died  in  452,  ho 
had  met  and  been  checked  by  the  succours 
■which  Marcianus  sent  to  the  distressed  liomans 
of  the  West.  When  Marcianus  and  Pulcheria 
passed  away,  the  empire  came  into  the  hands  of 
a  series  of  three  men  of  ability.  Tliey  were  all 
bred  as  high  civil  officials,  not  as  generals;  all 
ascended  the  throne  at  a  ripe  age;  not  one  of 


them  won  his  crown  by  arms,  all  were  peaceably 
designated  either  by  their  predecessois,  or  by 
the  Senate  and  army.  These  princes  were  Leo 
I.  (457-474),  Zeno  (474-401),  Anastasius  (401- 
518).  Their  chief  merit  was  that  they  guided 
the  Roman  Empire  in  tlie  East  safely  through 
the  stormy  times  which  saw  its  extinction  in  the 
West.  While,  beyond  the  Adriatic,  province 
after  province  was  being  lopped  off  and  formed 
into  u  new  Germanic  kingdom,  the  emperors  who 
reigned  at  Constantinople  kept  a  tight  grip  on 
the  Balkan  Peninsula  and  on  Asia,  and  succeeded 
in  maintaining  their  realm  absolutely  intact. 
Both  East  and  West  were  equally  exposed  to  the 
barborian  in  the  fifth  century,  and  the  difference 
of  their  fate  came  from  the  character  of  their 
rulers,  not  from  the  diversity  of  tlieir  political 
conditions." — C.  W.  C.  Oman,  Story  of  t/ie  Byzan- 
tine Empire,  eh.  4-5. — "In  spite  of  the  dissimi- 
larity of  their  personal  conduct,  the  general 
policy  of  their  government  [i.  e.  of  the  six  em- 
perors between  Arcadius  and  Justinian]  is  char- 
acterised by  strong  features  of  resemblance.  .  .  . 
The  Western  Empire  crumbled  into  ruins,  while 
the  Eastern  was  saved,  in  consequence  of  these 
emperors  having  organised  the  system  of  admin- 
istration which  has  been  most  unjustly  calum- 
niated, under  the  name  of  Byzantine.  The 
highest  officers,  and  the  proudest  military  com- 
manders, were  rendered  completely  dependent  on 
ministerial  departments  and  were  no  longer  able 
to  conspire  or  rebel  with  impunity.  The  sov- 
ereign was  no  longer  exposed  to  personal  danger, 
nor  the  treasury  to  open  peculation.  But,  un- 
fortunately, the  central  executive  power  could 
not  protect  the  people  from  fraud  with  the  same 
ease  as  it  guarded  the  treasury;  and  the  em- 
perors never  perceived  the  necessity  of  intrusting 
the  people  with  the  power  of  defending  them- 
selves from  the  financial  oppression  of  the  sub- 
altern administration. " — G.  Finlay,  Oreece  under 
tlie  Romans,  eh.  2,  sect.  11. 

A.  D.  A04-40S. — The  Western  Empire :  The 
last  glaaiatorial  show. — Retreat  of  Honorius 
and  tne  imperial  court  to  Ravenna. — Invasion 
of  Radagaisus.— Alliance  with  Alaric  the 
Goth.— Fall  and  death  of  Stilicho.—"  After 
the  retreat  of  the  barbarians,  Honorius  was  di- 
rected to  accept  tlie  dutiful  invitation  of  the 
senate,  and  to  celebrate  in  the  imperial  city  the 
auspicious  era  of  the  Gothic  victory  and  of  his 
sixth  consulship.  The  suburbs  and  the  streets, 
from  the  Milvian  bridge  to  the  Palatine  mourt, 
were  filled  by  the  Roman  people,  who,  in  the 
space  of  a  hundred  years,  had  only  thrice  been 
honoured  with  the  presence  of  their  sovereigns 
[whose  residence  had  been  at  Constantinople,  at 
Treves,  or  at  >Iilan].  .  .  .  The  emperor  resided 
several  months  in  the  capitid.  .  .  .  The  people 
were  repeatedly  gratified  by  the  attention  and 
courtesy  of  Honorius  in  the  public  games.  .  .  . 
In  these  games  of  Honorius,  the  inhuman  com- 
bats of  gladiators  polluted  for  the  last  time  the 
amphitheatre  of  Rome.  .  .  .  The  recent  danger 
to  whicli  the  person  of  the  emperor  had  been 
exposed  in  the  defenceless  palace  of  Milan  urged 
him  to  seek  a  retreat  in  some  inaccessible  fort- 
ress of  Italy,  wher3  he  might  securely  remain, 
while  the  open  country  was  covered  by  a  deluge 
of  barbarians;  .  .  .  and  in  the  20th  year  of  his 
age  the  Emperor  of  the  West,  anxious  only  for 
his  personal  safety,  retired  to  the  perpetual  con- 
finement of  the  walls  and  morasses  of  Ravenna. 
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The  example  of  Honoriua  was  imitated  by  liis 
feeble  successors,  the  Gothic  kings,  and  after- 
wards the  exarchs,  who  occupied  tlie  throne 
and  palace  of  the  emperors ;  and  till  the  middle 
of  the  8th  century  Ravenna  was  considered  as 
the  seat  of  government  and  the  capital  of  Italy. 
The  fears  of  Honorius  were  not  without  founda- 
tion, nor  were  his  precautions  without  effect. 
While  Italy  rejoiced  in  her  deliverance  from  the 
Goths,  a  furious  tempest  was  excited  among  the 
nations  of  Germany,  who  yielded  to  the  irresis- 
tible impulse  that  appears  to  have  been  gradually 
communicated  from  the  eastern  extremity  of  the 
continent  of  Asia  [by  the  invasion  of  the  Huns, 
which  Gibbon  considers  to  have  been  the  im- 
pelling cause  of  tlie  great  avalanche  of  barbarians 
from  the  nortli  that  swept  down  upon    Italy 

under  Radagaisus  in  406 — sec  Radaoaisus] 

Many  cities  of  Italy  were  pillaged  or  dcstK  ^rd; 
and  the  siege  of  Florence  by  Radagaisu:  is  one 
of  the  earliest  events  in  the  history  of  that  cele- 
brated republic,  whose  firmness  checked  and 
delayed  the  unskilful  fury  of  the  barbarians." 
Stilicho  came  to  the  relief  of  the  distressed  city, 
"and  the  famished  host  of  Radagaisus  wasiu 
Its  turn  besieged."  The  barbarians,  surrounded 
by  well  guarded  entrenchments,  were  forced  to 
surrender,  after  many  had  perished  from  want 
of  food.  The  chief  was  beheaded ;  his  surviving 
followers  were  sold  as  slaves.  Meantime,  Alar- 
ic,  the  Gothic  king,  had  been  taken  into  the 
pay  of  the  Empire.  "Renouncing  the  service 
of  the  Emperor  of  the  East,  Alaric  concluded 
with  the  Court  of  Ravenaa  a  treaty  of  peace 
and  alliance,  by  which  he  was  declared  mas- 
ter-general of  the  Roman  armies  throughout 
the  prefecture  of  lilyricum ;  as  it  was  claimed, 
according  to  the  true  and  ancient  limits,  by  the 
minister  of  Honorius."  This  arrangement  with 
Alaric  caused  great  dissatisfaction  in  the  army 
and  among  the  people,  and  was  a  potent  cause 
of  the  fall  and  death  of  Stilicho,  wliich  occurred 
A.  D.  408.  He  was  arrested  and  summarily  ex- 
ecuted, at  Ravenna,  on  the  mandate  of  his  un- 
grateful and  worthless  young  master,  whose 
trembling  throne  he  had  upheld  for  thirteen 
years. — E.  Gibbon,  Decline  and  Fall  of  ihe  Bo- 
man  Empire,  eh.  30  (ii.  3). 

A.  D.  406-500. — The  breaking  of  the  Rhine 
barrier. — The  Kfeat  Teutonic  invasion  and 
occupation  of  the  Western  Empire. — "  Up  to 
the  year  406  the  Rhine  was  maintained  as  the 
frontier  of  the  Roman  Empire  against  the  numer- 
ous barbarian  races  and  tribes  that  swarmed  un- 
easily in  central  Europe.  From  the  Flavian 
Emperors  until  the  time  of  Probus  (282),  the 
great  military  line  from  Coblenz  to  Kehlheim  on 
the  Danube  had  been  really  defended,  thougli 
often  overstepped  and  alwoys  a  strain  on  the 
Romans,  and  thus  a  tract  of  territory  (including 
Baden  and  WUrtemberg)  on  the  east  shore  of  the 
Upper  Rhine,  the  titheland  as  it  was  called,  be- 
longed to  the  Empire.  But  in  the  fourth  cen- 
tury it  was  as  much  as  could  be  done  to  keep  off 
the  Alemanni  and  Franks  who  were  threatening 
the  provinces  of  Gaul.  The  victories  of  Julian 
and  Valentinian  produced  only  temporary  effects. 
On  the  last  day  of  December  406  a  vast  company 
of  Vandals,  Suevians,  ard  Alans  crossed  the 
Rhine.  The  frontier  wa  not  really  defended ;  a 
handful  of  Franks  who  professed  to  guard  it  for 
the  Romans  were  easily  swept  aside,  and  the  in- 
•vaders  desolated  Gaul  at  pleasure  for  the  three 


following  years.  Such  is  the  bare  fact  which 
the  chroniclers  tell  us,  but  this  migration  seems 
to  have  been  preceded  by  considerable  move- 
ments on  a  large  scale  along  tlie  whole  Rhine 
frontier,  and  these  movements  may  have  agitated 
the  inhabitants  of  Britain  and  excited  apprehen- 
sions there  of  approaching  danger.  Three 
tyrants  had  been  recei-tly  elected  by  the  legions 
in  rapid  succession;  the  first  two,  Marcus  and 
Gratlan,  were  slain,  but  the  thiril  Augustus,  who 
bore  the  auspicious  name  of  Constantino,  was 
(l(!Stiued  to  play  a  considerable  part  for  a  year  or 
two  on  the  stage  of  the  western  world  [see  UiiiT- 
.•iN:  A.  D.  407].  It  seems  almost  certain  that 
these  two  movements,  the  passage  of  the  Ger- 
mans across  the  Rhine  and  the  rise  of  the  tyrants 
in  Britain,  were  not  without  causal  connection; 
and  it  also  seems  certain  that  both  events  were 
connected  with  tlie  general  Stilicho.  The  tyrants 
were  elevated  in  tlie  course  of  the  year  406,  and 
it  was  at  the  end  of  the  same  year  that  the  Van- 
dals crossed  the  Rhine.  Now  the  revolt  of  the 
legions  in  Britain  was  evidently  aimed  against 
Stilicho.  .  .  .  There  is  direct  contemporary  evi- 
dence .  .  .  that  it  was  by  Stilieho's  invitation 
that  the  barharistiis  invaded  Gaul;  he  thought 
that  when  they  had  done  the  work  for  which 
he  designed  them  he  would  find  no  difficult)  'n 
crushing  them  or  otlierwise  disposing  of  them. 
We  can  hardly  avoid  supposing  tliat  the  work 
which  he  wished  them  to  perform  was  to  oppose 
tlie  tyrant  of  Britain  —  Constantino,  or  Gratian, 
or  Marcus,  whoever  was  tyrant  then;  for  it  is 
([uite  certain  that,  like  Maximus,  he  would 
pass  into  Gaul,  where  numerous  Qallo-Roman 
adherents  would  flock  to  his  standards.  Stilicho 
died  before  Constantino  was  crushed,  and  the 
barborians  whom  he  had  so  lightly  summoned 
were  still  in  the  land,  harrying  Gaul,  destined 
soon  to  harry  and  occupy  Spain  and  seize  Africa. 
From  a  Roman  point  of  view  Stilicho  had  much 
to  answer  for  in  the  dismemberment  of  the  Em- 
pire ;  from  a  Teutonic  point  of  view,  he  contrib- 
uted largely  to  preparing  the  way  for  the  foun- 
dation of  the  German  kingdoms." — J.  B.  Bury, 
A  Iliitory  of  the  Ixiter  Roman  Empire,  bk.  2,  ch. 
6  (».  1). — "If  modern  history  must  have  a  defi- 
nite beginning,  the  most  convenient  beginning 
for  it  is  the  great  Teutonic  invasion  of  Gaul  in 
the  year  407.  Yet  the  nations  of  modern  Europe 
do  not  soring  from  the  nations  whicli  then 
crossed  the  Rhine,  or  from  any  intermixture  be- 
tween them  and  the  Romans  into  whose  land 
they  made  their  way.  The  nations  which  then 
crossed  the  Rhine  were  the  Vandals,  Suevians, 
and  Alans.  .  .  .  None  of  these  nations  made  any 
real  settlements  in  Gaul ;  Gaul  was  to  them  sim- 
ply the  high  road  to  Spain.  There  they  did 
settle,  though  the  Vandals  soon  forsook  their 
settlement,  and  the  Alans  were  soon  rooted  out 
of  theirs.  The  Suevian  kept  his  ground  for  a 
far  longer  time ;  we  m^  ,y,  if  we  please,  look  on 
him  as  the  Teutonic  forefather  of  Leon,  while 
we  look  on  the  Goth  as  the  Teutonic  forefather 
of  Castile.  Here  wo  have  touched  one  of  the 
great  national  names  of  history ;  the  Goth,  like 
the  Frank,  plays  quite  another  part  in  Western 
Europe  from  the  Alan,  the  Suevian,  and  the 
Vandal.  .  .  .  Now  both  Franks  and  Goths  had 
passed  into  the  Empire  long  before  the  invasion 
of  407.  One  branch  of  the  Franks  .  .  .  was 
actually  settled  on  Roman  lands,  and,  as  Roman 
subjects,  did  their  best  to  withstand  the  great 
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invasion.  Wlint  then  makes  tlint  invasion  so 
marki'd  nn  epoch  ?  .  .  .  The  answer  is  that  the 
invasion  of  407  not  only  l>ruught  in  new  ele- 
ments, but  put  the  e-vlsting  elements  into  new 
relations  to  one  another.  Franks  and  Goths 
put  on  a  new  character  and  begin  a  now  life. 
The  Hurgundlans  pass  into  Gaul,  not  as  a  road 
to  8i)alu,  but  as  a  land  in  which  to  find  many 
honx^s.  They  press  down  to  the  soiith-castcrn 
corner  of  the  land,  while  the  Frank  no  longer 
keeps  himself  in  his  north-eastern  corner,  while 
in  tile  so\ith-we8t  the  Goth  is  settled  as  for  a  while 
the  llegeinun  of  Ciesar,  and  in  the  north-west 
a  continental  Britain  springs  into  being.  Hero 
in  truth  are  some  of  the  chiefest  elements  of  the 
modern  world,  and  though  noae  of  them  arc 
among  the  nations  that  crossed  the  liliine  in  407, 
yet  the  new  position  taken  by  all  of  them  is  the 
direct  consequence  of  that  crossing.  In  this 
way,  in  Gaul  and  Spain  at  least,  the  joint  Van- 
dal, Alan,  and  Huevian  invasion  is  the  beginning 
of  the  formation  of  the  modern  nations,  though 
the  Invading  nations  themselves  form  no  element 
in  the  later  life  of  Gaul  and  only  a  secondary 
element  in  the  later  life  of  Spain.  The  later  life 
of  these  lands,  and  that  of  Italy  also,  has  sprung 
of  the  settlement  of  Teutonic  nations  in  a  Roman 
land,  and  of  the  mutual  influences  which  Roman 
and  Teuton  have  had  on  one  another.  Roman 
and  Teuton  lived  side  by  side,  and  out  of  their 
living  side  by  side  has  gradually  sprung  up  a 
third  thing  different  from  either,  a  thing  which 
we  cannot  call  either  Roman  or  Teutonic,  or 
more  truly  a  thin?;  which  we  may  call  Roman  and 
Teutonic  and  some  other  things  as  well,  accord- 
ing to  the  side  of  it  which  wo  look  at.  This 
third  thing  is  the  Romance  element  in  modern 
Europe,  the  Romance  nations  and  their  Romance 
tongues." — E.  A.  Freeman,  The  Chief  Periods  of 
European  History,  pp.  87-90. — "The  true  Ger- 
manic people  who  occupied  Gaul  were  the  Bur- 
gundians,  the  Visigoths,  and  the  Franks.  Many 
other  people,  many  other  single  bands  of  Van- 
dals, Alani,  Suevi,  Saxons,  &c.,  wandered  over 
its  territory ;  but  of  these,  some  only  p.issed  over 
It,  and  the  others  were  rapidly  absorl)ed  by  it ; 
these  are  partial  incursions  which  are  without 
any  historical  importance.  The  Burgundiaus, 
the  Visigoths,  and  tlio  Franks,  alono  deserve  to 
be  counted  among  our  ancestors.  The  Burgun- 
diaus definitively  established  themselves  in  Gaul 
between  the  years  406  and  413 ,  they  occupied 
the  country  between  the  Jura,  the  Saone,  and 
the  Durance;  Lyons  was  the  cectro  of  liieir  do- 
minion. The  Visigoths,  between  the  years  413 
and  450,  spread  themselves  over  the  provinces 
bounded  by  the  Rhone,  and  even  over  the  left 
bank  of  the  Rhone  to  the  south  of  the  Durance, 
the  Loire,  and  the  Pyrenees:  their  king  resided 
at  Toulouse.  The  Franks,  between  the  years 
481  and  ?00,  advanced  in  the  north  of  Gaul,  and 
established  themselves  between  the  Rhine,  the 
Scheldt,  and  the  Loire,  without  including  Brit- 
tany and  the  western  portions  of  Normandy; 
Clovis  had  Soissons  and  Paris  for  his  capitals. 
Thus,  at  the  end  of  the  fifth  centurv,  was  accom- 
plished the  definitive  occupation  of  the  territory 
of  Gaul  by  the  three  great  (Jerman  tribes.  The 
condition  of  Gaul  was  not  exactly  the  same  in  its 
various  parts,  and  under  the  dominion  of  these 
three  nations.  There  were  reinr.rkable  differ- 
ences Ijetween  them.  The  Frunks  were  far  more 
foreign,  German,  and  barbarous,  than  tlie  Bur- 


gundlans  and  the  Gotlis.  Before  their  entrance 
into  Gaul,  these  last  had  had  ancient  relations 
with  the  Itoraans;  they  had  lived  in  the  eastern 
empire.  In  Italy;  they  were  familiar  with  the 
Roman  manners  and  population.  Wo  may  say 
almost  as  much  for  the  Burgundians.  More- 
over, the  two  nations  had  long  been  Christians. 
The  Franks,  on  tho  contrary,  arrived  from  Ger- 
many in  the  condition  of  pagans  and  enemies. 
Those  portions  of  Gaul  which  they  occupied  be- 
came deeply  sensible  of  this  difference,  which  is 
described  with  truth  and  vivacity  in  the  seventh 
of  the  '  I.iectures  upon  the  History  of  Prance,'  of 
.M.  Augustin  Thierry.  I  am  inclined,  however, 
to  believe  that  it  was  less  important  than  has 
been  commonly  supposed.  If  I  do  not  err,  the 
Roman  provinces  differed  more  among  them- 
selves than  did  tho  nations  which  had  conquered 
them.  You  have  already  seen  how  much  more 
civilized  was  southern  than  northern  Gaul,  Iiow 
much  more  thickly  covered  with  population, 
towns,  monuments,  and  roads.  Had  the  Visi- 
goths arrived  in  as  barbarous  a  condition  as  that 
of  tho  Franks,  their  barbarism  would  yet  have 
been  far  less  visible  and  less  powerful  in  Gallia 
Narboncnsis  and  in  Aquitania;  Roman  civiliza- 
tion would  much  sooner  have  absorbed  and 
altered  them.  This,  I  bolhve,  is  what  happened ; 
and  tho  different  effects  which  accompanied  the 
three  conquests  resulted  rather  from  the  differ- 
ences of  the  conquered  than  from  that  of  the 
conquerors." — F,  Guizot,  Hist,  of  Civilization,  v. 
2,  led.  8. — "The  invasion  of  the  barbarians  was 
not  like  tho  torrent  which  overwhelms,  but 
rather  like  a  slow,  persistent  force  which  under- 
mines, disintegrates,  and  crumbles.  The  Ger- 
mans wore  not  strangers  to  the  Itoman  Empire 
when  they  began  their  conquests.  ...  It  is 
w  ell  known  that  many  of  the  Roman  Emperors 
were  barbarians  who  had  been  successful  soldiers 
in  the  Imperial  army;  that  military  colonies 
were  established  on  tho  frontiers  composed 
of  men  of  various  races  under  the  control  of 
Roman  discipline;  that  the  Gotlis,  before  they 
revolted  against  the  authority  of  the  Emperor, 
were  his  chosen  troops;  that  the  great  Alaric 
was  a<  Roman  general ;  that  tho  shores  of  the 
Danube  and  the  Rhine,  which  marked  the  limits 
of  the  Empire,  were  lined  with  cities  which  were 
at  the  same  time  Roman  colonies  and  peopled 
with  men  of  the  Teutonic  races.  When  tho  bar- 
barians did  actually  occivy  the  territory  their 
movement  seems  at  firs'-  -o  have  been  character- 
ized by  a  strange  mixture  of  force  with  a  senti- 
ment of  awe  and  reverence  for  the  Roman  name. 
In  Italy  and  in  Gaul  they  appropriated  to  them- 
selves two-thirds  of  the  lands,  but  they  sought 
to  govern  their  conquests  by  means  of  tho 
Roman  law  and  administration,  a  machine  which 
proved  in  their  hands,  by  the  way,  a  rather 
clumsy  means  of  government.  They  robbed 
the  provincials  of  all  the  movable  property  they 
possessed,  but  the  suffering  they  inflicted  is  said 
not  to  have  been  as  great  as  that  caused  by  the 
exactions  of  tho  Roman  taxgatherer.  Tho  num- 
ber of  armed  invaders  has  doubtless  been  exag- 
gerated. The  whole  force  of  the  Burgundian 
tribe,  whose  territory,  in  the  southeast  of  mod- 
ern France,  extended  to  the  Rhone  at  Avignon, 
did  not,  it  is  said,  exceed  sixty  thousand  in  all, 
while  the  armed  bands  of  Clovis,  who  changed 
the,  destinies  not  only  of  Gaul  but  of  Europe, 
were  not  greater  ttian  oae-teath  of  that  number. 
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Tlic  great  change  In  their  life  was,  as  I  ha^o 
said,  that  they  ceased  to  bo  wanderers;  they  be- 
came, in  a  measure  at  least,  tlxed  to  tlie  soil; 
and  in  contrast  witli  tlie  Romans,  they  preferred 
to  live  in  the  coimtry  and  not  in  the  towns.  In 
this  they_  followed  tlieir  Teutonic  habits,  little 
knowing  "what  a  miglity  change  this  new  dis- 
tribution of  population  was  to  cause  in  the  social 
condition  of  Europe.  Tliey  retained,  too,  their 
old  military  organization,  and,  after  attempts 
more  or  less  successful  to  use  the  Roman  admin 
Istrotion  for  the  ordinary  purposes  of  govern- 
ment, they  abandoned  it,  and  ruled  the  countries 
•they  conquered  by  simple  military  force,  under 
their  Dulies  and  Counts,  the  Romans  generally 
being  allowed  in  their  private  relations  to  gov- 
ern themselves  by  the  forms  of  the  Roman  law." 
— C.  J.  Stille,  Studio)  in  Mediatal  Uistory,  eh.  2. — 
"  The  coming  in  of  t'lO  Glcrmans  brouglit  face  to 
face  the  four  chief  elements  of  our  civilization :  the 
Greek  with  its  art  and  science,  much  of  it  for 
the  time  forgotten ;  the  Roman  with  its  political 
institutions  and  legal  ideas,  and  furnisliing  the 
empire  as  the  common  grouiid  upon  wliicli  all 
stood ;  the  Christian  with  its  religious  and  moral 
ideas;  and  the  Qermon  with  other  political  and 
legal  ideas,  and  with  a  reinforcement  of  fresh 
blood  and  life.  By  tlio  end  of  tlie  sixth  century 
these  all  existed  side  by  side  in  tlie  nominal  Ro- 
man empire.  It  was  the  work  of  the  remaining 
centuries  of  the  middle  ages  to  unite  them  into  a 
single  organic  whole  —  the  groundwork  of  mod- 
ern civilization.  But  the  introduction  of  the 
last  clement,  the  Germans,  was  a  conqiiest  —  a 
conquest  rendered  possible  by  the  inability  of 
the  old  civilization  any  longer  to  defend  Itself 
against  tlieir  attack.  It  is  one  of  the  miracles  of 
history  that  such  a  conquest  sliould  have  oc- 
curred, the  violent  occupation  of  the  empire  by 
the  invasion  of  an  inferior  race,  with  so  little  de- 
struction of  civilization,  with  so  complete  an 
absorption,  in  the  end,  of  the  conqueror  by  the 
conquered.  It  must  be  possible  to  point  out 
some  reasons  wliy  the  conquest  of  the  ancient 
world  by  the  Germans  was  so  little  what  was  to 
be  expected.  In  a  single  word,  the  reason  is  to 
be  found  in  the  impression  which  the  world  they 
had  conquered  made  upon  the  Germans.  They 
conquered  it,  and  they  treated  it  as  a  conquered 
world.  They  destroyed  ond  plundered  what 
they  pleased,  and  it  was  not  a  little.  They  took 
possession  of  tlic  land  and  they  set  up  their  own 
tribal  governments  in  place  of  the  Roman.  And 
yet  they  recognized,  in  a  way,  even  the  worst  of 
them,  their  inferiority  to  the  people  tliey  had 
overcome.  They  found  upon  every  side  of  them 
evidences  of  a  command  over  nature  such  as 
they  had  never  acquired :  cities,  buildings,  roads, 
bridges,  ond  ships;  wealth  and  art,  skill  in 
mechanics  and  skill  in  government,  the  like  of 
■which  they  had  never  known ;  ideas  firmly  held 
that  the  Roman  system  of  things  was  divinely 
ordained  and  eternal ;  a  church  strongly  organ- 
ized and  with  an  imposing  ceremonial,  ofBcered 
by  venerable  ond  saintly  men,  and  speaking  with 
an  overpowering  positiveness  and  an  awful 
authority  that  did  not  yield  before  the  strongest 
barbarian  king.  The  impression  which  tliese 
things  made  upon  the  mind  of  the  German  must 
have  been  profound.  In  no  other  way  can  the 
result  be  accounted  for.  Their  conquest  was  a 
physical  conquest,  and  as  o  physical  conquest  it 
was  complete,  but  it  scarcely  went  farther.    In 


government  and  law  there  was  little  change 
for  the  Roman ;  in  religion  and  language,  none  at 
all.  Other  things,  schools  and  commcrc  al  ar- 
rangements for  instance,  the  Germans  wouhl 
have  been  glad  to  maintain  at  tlic  Roman  level  if 
they  had  known  how.  Half  unconsciously  they 
adopted  the  belief  in  the  divinely  founded  and 
eternal  empire,  and  in  a  vague  way  recognized 
its  continuance  after  they  had  overthrown  it. " — 
G.  B.  Adams,  Citrilization  Dnrimj  the  Middle 
Afffn,  eh.  5.— 8ee,  also,  Gaiii,:  A.  D.  400-400, 
5-8Tir  Ckntuuies,  and  5-l()ri(  Ckntiihiks. 

A.  D.  408-410.— The  three  sieges  and  the 
sacking  of  the  Imperial  city  by  Alaric. — Death 
of  the  Gothic  chieftain. — ifaving  rid  himself  of 
tlie  great  iiiinisti'r  and  general  whose  brain  and 
arm  were  tlic  only  hope  of  his  dissolving  empire, 
llonorius  proceeded  to  purge  his  army  and  the 
state  of  barbarians  and  heretics.  Ho  "removed 
all  who  professed  religious  opinions  different 
from  his  own,  from  every  public  olllce;  .  .  .  and, 
to  complete  the  purification  of  liis  army,  )rdered 
0  general  massacre  of  oil  tlie  women  aiul  uhildren 
of  the  barbarians,  whom  the  soldiers  in  liis  ser- 
vice hod  delivered  up  as  liostages.  In  one  day 
and  hour  these  innocent  victims  were  given  up  to 
slaughter  and  their  property  to  pillage.  These 
hostages  had  beim  left  in  all  the  Italian  cities  by 
the  barbarian  confederates,  as  a  guarantee  for 
their  fidelity  to  Rome;  when  they  learned  that 
the  whole  had  perished,  in  tlie  midst  of  peace,  in 
contempt  of  all  oaths  '^le  furious  and  terrific  cry 
of  vengeance  arose,  01.  30,000  soldiers,  who  had 
been  the  faithful  servants  of  the  empire,  at  once 
passed  over  to  tlie  camp  of  Alaric  [tlien  in 
Illyria],  and  urged  him  to  lead  them  on  to  Rome. 
Alaric,  in  language  the  moderation  of  wliich 
Honorius  and  his  ministers  ascribed  to  fear,  de- 
manded reparation  for  the  insults  offered  him, 
and  strict  observance  of  tlie  treoties  concluded 
with  him.  The  only  answer  he  obtained  was 
couched  in  terms  of  fresli  insult,  and  contained 
an  order  to  evacuate  all  the  provinces  of  the  em- 
pire." On  this  provocation,  Alaric  crossed  the 
Alps,  in  October,  A.  D.  408,  meeting  no  re- 
sistance till  he  reached  Ravenna.  He  threatened 
that  city,  at  first,  but  the  contemptible  Emperor 
of  the  West  was  safe  in  his  fen-fastness,  and  the 
Goth  marched  on  to  Rome.  He  "arrived  before 
Rome  [in  the  autumn  of  A.  D.  408]  619  years 
after  thot  city  had  been  threatened  by  Hannibal. 
During  that  long  interval  her  citizens  had  never 
looked  down  from  her  walls  upon  the  banner  of 
on  enemy  [a  foreign  invader]  waving  in  their 
plains.  .  .  .  Alaric  did  not  attempt  to  take  Rome 
by  assault:  he  blockoded  the  gates,  stopped  the 
navigation  of  the  Tiber,  and  soon  famine  took 
possession  of  a  city  wliich  was  eighteen  miles  in 
circumference  ond  contained  above  a  million  of 
inhabitants.  ...  At  length,  the  Romous  had  re- 
course to  the  clemency  of  Alaric;  and,  by  means 
of  a  ransom  of  five  thousand  pounds  of  gold  and 
a  great  quantity  of  precious  effects,  the  army 
was  induced  to  retire  into  Tuscany."  The 
standard  of  Alaric  was  now  joined  by  40,000  bar- 
barian slaves,  who  escaped  from  tlieir  Italian 
masters,  and  by  a  large  reinforcement  of  Goths 
from  the  Danube,  led  by  the  brother-in-law  of 
Alaric,  Ataulphus,  or  Athaulphus  (Adolphus,  in 
its  modern  form)  by  name.  The  Visigothic  king 
offered  peace  to  the  empire  if  it  would  relinquish 
to  him  a  kingdom  in  Noricim,  Dalmatia  and 
Veuetla,  with  a  yearly  payment  of  gold ;  in  the 
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end  Ills  (Ifiniinds  fell  until  they  extended  to 
Norltuin,  only.  Hiit  the  fatuous  court  at  Ra- 
venna refused  all  tenns,  and  Alaric  marched 
back  to  Itoine.  Once  more,  however,  ho  spared 
the  venerable  capital,  and  sought  to  attain  his 
ends  by  reijuirlng  the  senate  to  renounce  alio- 
iriiinee  to  Ilonorius  and  to  choose  a  new  emperor, 
lie  was  olwyed  and  I'riscus  Attalus,  the  nrrefect 
of  the  city,  was  formally  invested  with  the  pur- 
|)le.  This  new  Augustus  made  Alaric  and 
Ataulphus  his  chief  military  olHcers,  and  there 
was  peace  for  a  little  time.  But  Attivlus,  unhap- 
pily, t(x>k  his  elevation  with  seriousne&s  and  did 
not  recoguize  the  commands  that  were  hidden  in 
the  advice  which  ho  got  from  his  Gothic  patron. 
Alaric  found  him  to  bo  a  fool  and  strip|)ed  his 
purple  robe  from  his  shoulders  within  less  than  u 
year.  Then,  failing  once  more  to  negotiate  terms 
of  i)eace  with  the  worthless  emperor  shut  up  In 
lUvennu,  he  laid  siege  to  Homo  for  the  third 
time  —  and  the  last.  "On  the  34th  of  April, 
410,  the  year  llflJJ  from  the  foundation  of  the 
august  city,  the  Salarian  gate  was  opened  to  him 
in  the  night,  nnd  the  capital  of  the  world,  the 
(luecn  of  nations,  was  abandoned  to  tlie  fury  of 
the  Qotlis.  Yet  this  fury  was  not  without  somo 
tinge  of  pity ;  Alaric  granted  a  peculiar  protec- 
tion to  the  churches,  which  were  preserved  from 
all  Insult,  together  with  their  sacred  treasures, 
and  all  those  who  had  sought  refuge  within  their 
walls.  While  ho  abandoned  the  property  of  the 
Romans  to  pillage,  ho  took  their  lives  under  his 
protection ;  and  it  is  afflrraed  that  only  a  single 
senator  perished  by  the  sword  of  the  barbarl.ms, 
The  number  of  plebeians  who  were  sacrificed  ap- 
pears not  to  have  been  thought  a  matter  of  sutli- 
cient  importance  even  to  be  mentioned.  At  the 
entrance  of  the  Goths,  a  small  part  of  the  citv 
was  given  up  to  the  flames;  but  Alaric  soon  took 
precautions  for  the  preservation  of  the  rest  of  the 
cditlccs.  Above  all,  he  had  the  generosity  to 
withdraw  his  army  from  Rome  on  the  sl.\th  day, 
and  to  march  it  into  Campania,  loaded,  however, 
with  an  immense  booty.  Eleven  centuries  later, 
the  army  of  the  ConstJiblc  de  Bourbon  showed 
less  veneration."  Alaric  survived  the  sack  of 
Rome  but  a  few  months,  dying  suddenly  in  the 
midst  of  preparations  that  he  made  for  invading 
Sicily.  He  was  buried  in  the  bed  of  the  little 
river  Biscntium,  which  flows  past  the  town  of 
Cozenza,  the  stream  being  diverted  for  the  pur- 
pose and  then  turned  back  to  its  course. — J.  C.  L. 
de  Sismondi,  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  ch.  0. 

Also  in:  E.  Gibbon,  Decline  and  Fall  of  the 
Roman  Empire,  ch.  31. — T.  Hodgkin,  Raly  and 
Iler  InvatUrs,  bk.  1,  ch.  7. 

A.  D.  409-414.—  Invasion  of  Spain  by  the 
Vandals,  Sueves  and  Alans.  See  Spain  :  A.  D. 
400-414. 

A.  D.  410. — Abandonment  of  Britain.  Sec 
Britain  :   A.  D.  410. 

A.  D.  410-419.— Treaty  with  the  Visig^oths. 
— Their  settlement  in  Aquitaine. — Founding 
of  their  kingdom  of  Toulouse.  See  Goths 
(Visigoths):   A.  D.  410-119. 

A.  D.  410-420. — The  barbarian  attack  on 
Gaul  joined  by  the  Franks.  SeeFiiANKs:  A.  D. 
410-420. 

A.  D.  412-453.— Mixed  Roman  and  barba- 
rian administration  in  Gaul.  See  Gaui,:  A.  D. 
413-453. 

A.  D.  423-450.— Death  of  Honorius.— Reign 
of  Valentinian  III.  and  his  mother  Placidia.— 


Legal  separation  of  the  Eastern  and  Weitern 

Empires. — The  disastrous  reign  of  Ilonorius, 
emperor  of  the  West,  was  ended  by  his  death  in 
433.  The  nearest  heir  to  the  throne  was  his  in- 
fant nephew,  Valentinian,  turn  of  his  sister 
Placidia.  The  latter,  after  being  a  captive  in 
the  hands  of  the  Goths  and  after  sharing  the 
Visigothic  throne  for  some  months,  as  wife  of 
king  Ataulphus,  luul  been  restored  to  her  brother 
on  her  Gothic  husband's  death.  Ilonorius  forced 
her,  then,  to  marry  his  favorite,  the  successful 
general,  Constantius,  whom  he  raised  to  the  rank 
of  Augustus  and  associated  with  himself  on  the 
throne  of  the  West.  But  Constantius  soon  died,« 
leaving  his  widow  with  two  children  —  a  daugh- 
ter ami  u  sou.  Presently,  on  some  (juarrel  with 
Ilonorius,  Placidia  withdrew  from  Ravenna  and 
took  refuge  at  Constantinople,  wliere  her  nephew 
Theodosius  occupied  the  Eastern  throne.  8I10 
and  her  children  were  there  when  Ilonorius  died, 
and  in  their  absence  the  Western  throne  was 
usurped  by  a  rebel  named  John,  or  Joannes,  the 
Notary,  who  reigned  nearly  two  years.  With 
the  aid  j."  forces  from  the  Eastern  Empire  he 
was  unseated  and  beheaded  and  the  child  Valen- 
tinian was  invested  with  the  imperial  purple, 
A.  D.  435.  For  the  succeeding  twenty-flve  years 
his  mother,  Placidia,  reigned  in  his  name.  As 
compensation  to  the  court  at  Constantinople  for 
the  material  aid  received  from  it,  the  rich  prov- 
ince of  Dalmatia  and  the  troubled  provinces  of 
Pannnnia  and  Noricum,  were  now  severed  from 
the  West  and  ceded  to  the  Empire  of  the  East. 
At  the  same  time,  the  unity  of  the  Roman  gov- 
ernment was  formally  and  finally  dissolved. 
"By  a  positive  declaration,  the  validity  of  all 
future  laws  was  limited  to  tlie  dominions  of  their 
peculiar  author;  unU"^^  he  should  think  proper 
to  communicate  them,  subscribed  with  his  own 
hand,  for  the  approbation  of  his  independent 
colleague." — E.  Gibbon,  Decline  and  Fall  of  tlie 
Roman  Empire,  ch.  33. 

Also  in  :  J.  B.  Bury,  Jlist.  of  ilie  Later  Ro- 
man Empire,  ch,  6-8. 

A.  D.  428-A39.— Conquests  of  the  Vandals 
in  Spain  and  Africa.  See  Vandals:  A.  D. 
428;  and  439-430. 

A.  D.  441-446. — Destructive  invasion  of  the 
Eastern  Rmpire  by  the  Huns. — Cession  of  ter- 
ritory and  payment  of  tribute  to  Attila.  See 
HuNt,:  A.  D.  441-446. 

A.  D.  446. — The  last  appeal  from  Britain. 
See  Britain  :  A.  D.  446. 

A.  D.  451.— Great  invasion  of  Gaul  by  the 
Huns.— Their  defeat  at  Chalons.  See  Hunb: 
A.  D.  451. 

A.  D.  452.- Attila's  invasion  of  Italy.— The 
frightful  devastation  of  his  hordes. — Origin  of 
Venice.  See  Huns:  A.  D.  453;  and  Venice: 
A.  D.  453. 

A.  D.  455.— Pillage  of  the  city  by  the  Van- 
dals.— "The  sufferings  and  the  ignominy  of  the 
Roman  empire  were  increased  by  a  new  calamitv 
which  happened  in  the  year  of  Valentinian  s 
death  [murdered  by  an  usurper,  Petronius  Maxi- 
mus  A.  D.  455].  Eudoxia,  the  widow  of  that 
emperor,  who  had  afterwards  become  [through 
compulsion]  the  wife  of  Maximus,  avenged  the 
murder  of  her  first  husband  by  plotting  against 
her  second;  reckless  how  far  she  involved  her 
country  in  the  ruin.  She  invited  to  Rome  Gen- 
seric,  king  of  the  Vandals,  who,  not  content 
with  having  conquered  and  devastated  Africa, 
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mndo  every  ofTort  to  give  a  now  direction  to  tlio 
rapacity  of  liiH  gubjccta,  by  iicciistominK  tlicm 
t<}  maritime  wiirfiire,  or,  more  properly  8peul(iu>;, 
piracy.  lli.s  nrmed  Imnds,  wlio,  issuiiiK  from 
the  shorcH  of  tlie  Hitltic,  luul  murclicd  over  tlio 
half  of  Kiirope,  corxiuering  wlierever  tliey  went, 
cmbarlicd  in  vessels  which  they  procured  at 
Carthage,  and  spread  desolation  over  the  coasts 
of  Sicily  and  It'ily.  On  the  12th  of  .Tune,  45ii, 
tlicy  landed  at  Ostia.  Maximus  was  killed  in  a 
seditious  tumult  excited  by  his  wife.  Defence 
was  impossible ;  and,  from  the  15th  to  the  29lh 
of  .lune,  the  ancient  capital  of  the  world  was 
pillaged  by  the  Vandals  with  a  degree  of  rapacity 
and  cruelty  to  which  Alaric  and  the  Goths  had 
made  no  approach.  The  ships  of  the  pirates 
were  moored  along  the  quays  of  the  Tiber,  and 
were  loaded  with  a  booty  whicli  it  would  have 
been  impossible  for  the  soldiers  to  carry  olT  by 
land.  "—J.  C.  L.  de  Sismondi,  J'^tll  of  the  Uoman 
Empire,  eh.  8 (p.  1). — "On  the  whole,  it  is  clear 
from  the  accoiints  of  all  the  chroniclers  that 
Gaiseric's  [or  Genseric's]  pillage  of  Home,  thougli 
insulting  ond  impoverishing  to  the  last  degree, 
was  in  no  sense  destructive  to  the  Queen  of 
cities.  Whatever  he  may  have  done  in  Africa, 
in  Home  ho  waged  no  war  on  architecture,  being 
far  too  well  employed  in  storing  away  gold  and 
silver  and  precious  stones,  and  all  manner  of 
costly  merchandise  in  those  insatiable  Imllis 
whicli  were  riding  at  anchor  by  Ostia.  There- 
fore, when  you  stand  in  the  Forum  of  Rome  or 
loolc  upon  the  grass-grown  hill  which  was  once 
the  glorious  Palatine,  blame  if  you  like  the  Os- 
trogoth, the  Byzantine,  the  Lombard,  above  all, 
the  Norman,  and  the  Roman  baron  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  for  the  heartbreaking  ruin  that  you  see 
there,  but  leave  the  Vandal  uncensured,  for, 
notwithstanding  tlie  stigma  conveyed  in  the 
word  'vandalism,'  hd  is  not  guilty  here." — T. 
Hodgkin,  Italy  ami  Her  Invaders,  bk.  3,  ch.  2 
(V.  2). 

A.  D.  455-476. — Barbarian  masters  and  im- 
perial puppets.— From  Count  Ricimer  to  Odo- 
acer.  —  The  ending  of  the  line  of  Roman 
Emperors  in  the  Wist,  called  commonly  the 
Fall  of  the  Western  Empire. —  "After  the 
death  of  Valentinian  III.,  the  unworthy  grandson 
of  the  great  Theodosius  [March  16,  A.  D.  455], 
the  first  thought  of  the  barbarian  chiefs  was, 
not  to  destroy  or  usurp  the  Imperial  name,  but 
to  secure  to  themselves  the  nomination  of  the 
emperor.  Avitus,  chosen  in  Gaul  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  West  Gothic  King  of  Toulouse, 
Theoderic  II.,  was  accepted  for  a  time  as  the 
western  emperor,  by  the  Roman  Senate  and  by 
the  Court  of  Constantinople.  But  another  bar- 
barian, Ricimer  the  Sueve,  ambitious,  successful, 
and  popular,  had  succeeded  to  the  command  of 
the  '  federated '  foreign  bands  which  formed  the 
strength  of  the  imperial  army  in  Italy.  Ricimer 
would  not  be  a  king,  but  he  adopted  as  a  settled 
policy  the  expedient,  or  the  insulting  jest,  of 
Alaric.  .  .  .  He  .deposed  Avitus,  and  probably 
murdered  him.  Under  his  direction,  the  Senate 
chose  Majorian.  Majorian  was  too  able,  too 
public-si)irited,  perhaps  too  independent,  for  the 
barbarian  Pairician;  Majorian,  at  a  moment  of 
ill-fortune  was  deposed  and  got  rid  of."  After 
Majorian,  one  Severus  (A.  D.  481-467),  and  after 
Severus  a  Greek,  Anthemius  (A.  D.  467^72), 
nominated  at  Constantinople,  wore  the  purple  at 
the  command  of  Count  Ricimer.     When,  after 


five  years  of  sovereignty,  Anthemius  quarreled 
with  his  barl)arian  master,  the  latter  chose  a  new 
emperor  —  the  senator  ( )ly brius  —  and  condueteil 
liim  with  an  army  to  the  gates  of  Rome,  in 
whicli  the  iinperiui  court  liad  once  more  Hettle<l 
itself.  Anthendus,  supnorted  by  the  malority 
of  tlio  senate  and  people,  resisted,  and  Rome 
sustained  a  siege  of  tliree  months.  It  was  taken 
by  storm,  on  the  11th  of  July,  A.  I).  472,  and 
HUlTered  every  outrage  at  the  hands  of  the  inerci- 
leas  victors.  Antlii'inius  was  slain  and  his 
enemy,  Ricimer,  died  a  few  weeks  later.  Olyb- 
rius  followed  the  latter  to  tlie  grave  in  October. 
Ricimer's  place  was  lllled  by  his  nephew,  a 
refugee  Bnrgundlan  king,  Oundobad,  who  ehoso 
for  emperor  an  unfortunate  ofllcer  of  the  im- 
perial guard,  named  (llyeerius.  Glycerins  al- 
lowed himself  to  be  deposed  the  next  year  by 
Julius  Nepos  and  accepted  a  bishopric  In  place 
of  the  throne ;  but  later  circumstances  gave  the 
emperor-bishop  an  opportunity  to  assassinate  ids 
supplanter  and  he  did  not  hesitate  to  do  so.  By 
this  time,  the  real  power  had  passed  to  another 
barbarian  "patrician"  and  general,  Orestes, 
former  secretary  of  Attila,  and  Orestes  pro- 
claimed his  own  son  emperor.  To  this  son  "  by 
a  strange  chance,  as  if  in  mockery  of  Ids  fortune, 
had  been  given  tlie  names  of  the  first  king  and 
the  first  emperor  of  Rome,  lioinulus  .Augustus, 
soon  turned  in  derision  into  the  diminutive  '  Au- 
gustnius.'  But  Orestes  failed  to  play  tlie  part 
of  Ricimer.  A  younger  and  more  daring  barba- 
rian adventurer,  Odoacer  tlic  Herule,  or  Itugian, 
bid  higher  for  the  allcgianco  of  the  army.  Ores- 
tes WHS  sloin,  and  tlie  young  emperor  was  left  to 
the  mercy  of  Odoacer.  In  singular  and  signifi- 
cant contrast  to  the  common  usage  when  a  pre- 
tender fell,  Romulus  Augustulus  was  spared,  llo 
was  made  to  abdicate  in  legal  form ;  and  the  Ro- 
man Senate,  at  the  dictation  of  Odoacer,  ollicially 
signified  to  the  Eoatern  emperor,  Zeno,  tlieir  res- 
olut:  n  that  tlie  separate  Western  Empire  should 
ceose,  and  their  recognition  of  the  one  emperor 
at  Constantinople,  who  should  be  supremo  over 
West  and  East.  Amid  the  ruin  of  tlie  empire 
and  the  state,  tlie  dethroned  emperor  passed  his 
days,  in  such  luxurious  ease  as  tlie  times  allowed, 
at  the  Villa  of  Lucullus  at  Miseuum ;  am)  Odoa- 
cer, taking  the  Teutonic  title  of  king,  sent  to  the 
emperor  ut  Constantinople  the  imperial  crown 
and  robe  which  were  to  be  worn  no  more  at 
Rome  or  Ravenna  for  more  than  three  hundred 
years.  Thus  in  the  year  470  ended  tlic  Roman 
empire,  or  rather,  the  line  of  Roman  emperors, 
in  the  West." — R.  W.  Church,  Ikginning  of  the 
Middle  Ayes,  ch.  1. — "Wlien,  at  Odoacer's  bid- 
ding, Romulus  Augustulus,  the  boy  whom  a 
whim  of  fate  had  cliosen  to  bo  the  last  native 
Coesar  of  Rome,  had  formally  announced  Ids  res- 
ignation to  the  senate,  a  deputation  from  that 
body  proceeded  to  tlie  Eastern  court  to  lay  the 
insignia  of  royalty  at  the  feet  of  the  Eastern 
Emperor  Zeno.  The  West,  they  declared,  no 
longer  required  an  Emperor  of  its  own;  one 
monarch  sufticed  for  the  world;  Odoacer  was 
qualified  by  his  wisdom  and  courage  to  be  the 
jirotector  of  their  state,  and  upon  him  Zeno  was 
entreated  to  confer  the  title  of  patrician  and  the 
administration  of  the  Italian  provinces.  The 
Emperor  granted  what  he  could  not  refuse,  and 
Odoacer,  taking  the  title  of  King  ['  not  king  of 
Italy,  as  is  often  said ' —  foot-note],  continued  the 
consular  office,  respected  the  civil  and  ecclesiasti- 
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Till  Inntltiillorm  of  hU  .  abjwts,  nntl  nilcil  for 
foiirttM'n  yinrn  iw  tin-  noiniiiiil  viciir  of  tlio  Khh 
tcrii  Kiiiprror.  Tlicrc  wuh  tliim  li'^iilly  no  extliir- 
tloM  of  the  WeHti'ni  Empire  nt  till,  but  only  ii 
rcuniiiii  of  Eiutt.  litid  Wi^Ht.  In  form,  iiiid  toNomc 
extent  iiIho  in  tlic  Ix'lii'f  of  inun,  things  now  rv- 
verteii  to  tlicir  Htiitc  during  tlic  Unit  two  contuiii'H 
of  tliu  Empire,  wivu  tlnit  liy/.antium  insteiKl  of 
Home  WHS  tlie  centre  of  tlie  civil  government. 
Tlie  Joint  teniiney  wliieli  Imd  l)eeii  conceived  l)y 
Diocletiim,  carried  furtlier  l)y  Constivntine,  re- 
neweci  uixier  Vitientiniun  I.  iind  iigiiin  nt  tliu 
dentil  of  TlieiHloHiuH,  Imd  cumu  to  un  end;  oncu 
more  dill  II  single  Emperor  bwhv  tlio  sceptre  of 
the  world,  iind  heiiu  tiu  undivided  L'ntholic 
C'hnreli."— J.  Uryce,  The  Holy  Uuman  Kmpire, 
ch.  11. 

Ai.HO  in:  T.  II(Klgkiii,  Italy  iiml  Her  IiirndfrH, 
bk.  8,  eh.  4-«.— .1.  U.  Uury,  IIM.  of  tin  LaUr 
Uoiitdii  Kmiiiir.jiref.  diid  bk.  1),  i-Zi.  5  (c.  1), 

A.  D.  476.— Cause*  of  the  ieca,y  of  the  Em- 
pire and  the  significance  of  its  fall  in  the  West. 

—  "TIniHin  the  year  470  ended  tlie  Homan  em- 
pire, or  rather,  the  lino  of  Uonian  emperors,  in 
the  West.  Thus  it  had  become  clear  that  tlic 
foundations  of  human  life  and  society,  wliich  had 
seemed  under  the  llrst  emperors  eternal,  had 
given  way.  The  Homan  empire  was  not  the  '  lust 
word  '  in  the  history  of  the  world ;  but  either  the 
world  was  in  danger  of  falling  into  chaos,  or  else 
new  forms  of  life  were  yet  to  appear,  new  Ideas 
of  government  and  national  cxistcnco  were  to 
struggle  with  the  olil  for  the  mostery.  The 
world  was  not  falling  into  chaos.  Europe,  which 
seemed  to  have  lost  its  guidance  and  its  hope  of 
civilization  in  losing  the  empire,  was  on  the 
threshold  of  a  history  far  grander  than  that  of 
Home,  and  was  obout  to  start  in  a  career  of  civi- 
lization to  which  that  of  Home  was  rude  and  un- 
progrcssivc.  In  the  great  breuk-up  of  the  empire 
lu  the  West,  some  parts  of  its  system  lasted, 
others  disappeared.  What  lasted  was  the  idea 
of  municipal  government,  the  Christian  Church, 
the  obstinate  evil  of  slavery.  What  disiippeared 
wos  the  central  power,  the  imperial  and  un'vcr 
sal  Hoinim  citizenship,  the  exclusive  rule  of  the 
Homan  law,  the  old  Homan  pagai>ism,  the  Roman 
ndministratioD,  the  iioman  schools  of  literature. 
Part  of  these  revived ;  the  idea  of  central  power 
under  Chorles  the  Great,  and  Otto  bis  great  suc- 
cessor; the  appreciation  of  law,  though  not  ex- 
clusively Roman  law;  the  schools  of  learning. 
And  under  these  conditions  the  new  nations — 
some  of  mixed  races,  as  in  Franco,  Spain,  and 
Italy ;  others  simple  and  homogeneous,  us  in  Ger- 
many, England,  and  the  Scandinavian  peninsula 

—  begin  their  apprenticeship  of  civilization." — 
R.  W.  Church,  T/te  Beginning  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
eh.  1. — "The  simple  facts  of  the  fall  of  the  Em- 
pire are  these.  The  lu'pcriol  system  had  been 
established  ...  to  protect  the  frontier.  This  it 
did  for  two  centuries  with  eminent  success.  Uut 
in  the  reign  of  Marcus  A.urelius  .  .  .  there  oc- 
curred an  invasion  01  the  Murcomanni,  which 
was  not  repulsed  witu.  it  great  difficulty,  and 
which  excited  a  deep  alarm  and  foreboding 
throughout  the  Empire.  In  the  third  century 
the  hostile  powers  on  every  frontier  began  to  ap- 
pear more  formidable.  The  German  tribes,  in 
whose  discord  Tacitus  saw  the  safety  of  the  Em- 
pire, present  themselves  now  no  longer  in  sepa- 
rate feebleness,  but  in  powerful  confederations. 
We  hear  no   more  the  insignificant  names  of 


Chatti  ami  Chauci;  the  history  of  the  third  cen 
tiiry  is  full  of  Alemunni,  Franks,  and  Goths. 
On  the  eastern  frontier,  tiie  long  decayed  power 
of  the  I'urthlaiis  now  gives  phu'e  to  a  revived 
and  vigorous  i'ersiun  Empire.  The  forces  of  the 
Empire  uro  more  and  nioro  taxed  to  defend  it 
from  these  powerful  enemies.  ...  It  is  evident 
that  the  Homan  world  would  not  have  steadily 
rec('de<l  through  centuries  liefore  the  barbaric, 
hail  It  not  been  decidedlv  Inferior  in  force.  To 
explain,  then,  the  full  ot  the  Empire,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  explain  the  inferiority  in  force  of  the 
Romans  to  tlie  barbarians.  Tliis  inferiority  of 
tlie  Romans,  it  is  to  be  remembered,  was  a  new 
thing.  At  an  earlier  time  they  had  been  mani- 
festly superior.  When  the  region  of  barbarism 
was  much  larger;  when  it  included  warlike  and 
aggressive  nations  now  lost  to  it,  such  us  thu 
Guuls;  and  when,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Romans 
drew  their  armies  from  a  much  smaller  urea, 
and  organized  them  much  less  eluborutely,  the 
balance  had  inclined  decidedly  the  other  wo;,. 
In  those  times  the  Roman  woriii  In  spite  of  oc- 
cusionul  reverses,  hud  011  the  whol'i  steadily  en- 
croached on  the  barbaric.  .  .  .  Eitlier,  therefore, 
a  vast  increase  of  iiowcr  nuist  have  taken  place 
in  tlie  burburic  world,  or  a  vast  internal  decay  in 
tlie  Roman.  Now  the  barbaric  world  had  actu- 
ally received  two  considerable  accessions  of  force. 
It  hud  guined  considerubly,  through  whnt  intlii- 
enccs  we  can  only  conjecture.  In  the  power  and 
habit  of  co-operation.  As  I  have  said  before,  in 
the  third  century  we  meet  with  large  confedera- 
tions of  Germans,  whereas  before  wo  read  only 
of  isolated  tribes.  Together  with  this  cupuc'.ty 
of  confederation  wo  can  easily  believe  thiii.  the 
Germans  had  acquired  new  intelligence,  cii  iiiza- 
tion,  and  military  skill.  Moreover,  it  is  j-racti- 
cally  to  be  considered  as  a  great  increase  of  ag- 
gressive force,  that  in  the  middle  of  the  fourth 
eeutuiy  they  were  threatened  in  their  original 
settlements  by  the  Huns.  The  impulse  of  desper- 
ation which  drove  them  against  the  Roman 
frontier  was  felt  by  the  Romans  as  a  new  force 
AC^  'ivd  by  the  enemy.  But  wo  shall  soon  see 
that  other  and  more  considerable  momenta  must 
have  been  required  to  turn  the  scale.  .  .  .  We 
are  forced,  ...  to  tho  conclusion  that  the  Ro- 
man Empire,  in  the  midst  of  its  greatness  and 
civilization,  must  have  been  in  a  stAtionury  and 
unprogressive,  if  not  a  decaying  condition.  Now 
what  can  have  been  the  cause  of  this  unproduc- 
tiveness or  decay?  It  has  been  common  to  sup- 
pose a  moral  degeneration  in  the  Romans,  caused 
by  luxury  and  excessive  good  fortune.  To  sup- 
port this  it  is  easy  to  quote  the  satirists  and 
cynics  of  the  Imperial  time,  and  to  refer  to  such 
accounts  us  Ammiunus  gives  of  the  mingled 
effeminacy  and  brutality  of  the  aristocracy  of  the 
capital  in  the  fourth  century.  But  the  history 
of  the  wars  between  Rome  and  the  barbaric  world 
does  not  show  us  the  proofs  wo  might  expect  of 
this  decay  of  spirit.  We  do  not  find  the  Romans 
ceasing  to  be  victorious  in  the  field,  and  begin- 
ning to  show  themselves  inferior  in  valor  to  their 
enemies.  The  luxury  of  the  capital  could  not 
affect  the  army.  .  .  .  Nor  can  it  be  said  that  lux- 
ury corrupted  the  generals,  and  throuvb  them 
the  army.  On  the  contr-iry,  the  Empire  jj.oduced 
a  remarkable  series  of  capable  generals.  .  .  , 
Whatever  the  reinote  and  ultimate  cause  may 
have  been,  the  immediate  cause  to  which  the  fall 
of  the  Empire  can  be  traced  is  a  physical,  not  a 
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moral,  decay.  In  vnlor,  dlgrlplino,  nnil  flrlciu'c, 
till.'  Uoiiiiin  lirmlL-H  ri'iiiiiliicil  wliiit  they  Imd  iil- 
wiiyH  been,  mid  tlii!  iiciisuntcMiiH'rorHof  Illyriciiiii 
were  worthy  HuccosisorH  of  Ciiiciiiiiittimand  CiiiuH 
Miiriuf).  liiit  till'  iiriihlcm  wiih  how  to  rcplvnisli 
thoHC  iirmii'H.     Mru  wcro  wanting :    thu  Empiro 

f)erighL'(l  for  wiint  of  nun.  Tlie  \tnwt  of  thia  is 
n  the  fact  tliitt  the  contest  with  biirlmriHni  wits 
currifd  on  by  tlio  lielp  of  b  irl)iirliui  HoldierH.  .  .  . 
It  must  hiivo  been  becmiH  ,  tlie  Einpiro  could  not 
furnish  solciicrs  for  Itn  o\/n  (iefence,  llmt  it  was 
driven  to  tlio  stningo  cxptniient  of  turidng  its 
enendes  imd  plunderers  into  its  defenders.  .  .  . 
Nor  wiiH  it  only  in  the  nrmy  that  the  Empire  was 
coinnolled  to  borrow  men  from  barbarisir  To 
culttvato  the  tlelds  whole  trilies  were  l)orrowed. 
From  the  time  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  it  was  a  prac- 
tice to  grant  lands  within  the  Empire,  gometinu'S 
to  prisoners  of  war,  sometimes  to  tribes  applying 
for  admission.  .  .  .  The  want  of  any  principle 
of  increase  in  the  Komiui  nopulation  'is  attested 
at  a  much  earlier  time.  In  the  second  century 
before  Christ,  Polybius  bears  witness  to  it;  and 
the  returns  of  the  cc^nsus  from  the  Second  Punic 
War  to  the  time  of  Augustus  show  no  steady  in- 
crease in  tlio  number  of  citizens  that  cannot  bo 
accounted  for  by  the  extensiim  of  citizenship  to 
new  classes.  .  .  .  Precisely  as  we  thinli  of  mar- 
riage, the  lioman  of  Imp'^rial  times  thought  of 
celibacy, — that  is,  as  thf  most  comfortable  but 
the  most  expensive  coni  Ition  of  life.  Marriage 
with  us  is  a  pleasure  for  wliich  a  man  must  bo 
content  to  pay ;  with  the  Romans  it  was  an  ex- 
cclleut  pecuniary  iutcstmeut,  but  an  intolerably 
disiigreelile  one.  Here  lay,  at  least  in  tlio  Judg- 
ment of  Augustus,  the  root  of  the  evil.  To  in- 
quire into  the  causes  nf  this  aversion  to  marriage 
in  this  place  would  K:id  mo  too  far.  Wo  must 
be  content  to  assume  that,  owing  iiartly  to  this 
cause  and  partly  to  the  prudential  check  of  in- 
fanticide, tlie  Roman  pojiulation  seems  to  have 
been  in  ordinary  times  almost  sUitionary.  Tho 
sanio  phenomenon  had  shown  Itself  in  Greece 
before  its  conquest  by  tho  Romans.  There  tho 
population  had  even  greatly  declined;  and  tho 
shrewd  Polybius  explains  that  it  was  not  owing 
to  war  or  plague,  but  mainly  to  a  general  repug- 
nance to  marriage,  and  reluctance  to  rear  largo 
families,  caused  by  an  extravagantly  high  stan- 
dard of  comfort.  .  .  .  Porhops  enough  has  now 
been  said  to  explain  that  great  enigma,  which  so 
much  bewilders  the  reader  of  Gibbon ;  namely, 
the  sharp  contrast  between  tho  ago  of  the  An- 
tonines  and  the  ago  which  followed  it.  A  cen- 
tury of  unparalleled  tranquillity  and  virtuous 
government  is  followed  immediately  by  a  period 
of  hopeless  ruin  and  tiissolution.  A  century  of 
rest  is  followed,  not  by  renewed  vigor,  but  by 
incurable  exhaustion.  Some  principle  of  decay 
must  clearly  have  been  at  work,  but  what  princi- 
ple? We  answer:  it  was  a  period  of  sterility 
or  barrenness  in  liuman  beings;  tho  humau  liar- 
vest  was  bad.  And  among  the  causes  of  this 
barrenness  we  find,  in  tho  more  biirbarous  na- 
tions, tlie  enfeebloment  produccil  by  tho  too- 
abrupt  introduction  of  civilization,  and  univer- 
sally the  absence  of  inductrial  habits,  and  tho 
dispusition  to  listloasness  which  belongs  to  the 
military  character. "— J.  R.  Seeley,  Roman  Im- 
perialism, pp.  47-61.— "At  no  period  within  the 
sphere  of  historic  records  was  tlie  commonwealth 
of  Rome  anything  but  an  oligarchy  of  warriors 
and  slave-owners,   who  indemnified  themselves 


for  the  restraint  imposed  on  them  by  their  equals 
In  the  forum  by  aggreision  abroad  anti  tyranny 
In  their  lioUHcliolds.  I'!:;'  causeH  of  its  di'cliuo 
seem  to  have  little  eimnexion  with  the  form  of 
goveminent  eHtabllshed  In  tho  first  and  second 
centuries.  They  were  In  full  operation  before 
the  fall  of  the  Republic,  though  their  baneful 
effects  were  disguised  and  perhaps  retarded  by 
outwani  succesM'S,  by  tvvtended  coti((Uests,  and 
Increasing  supplies  of  tribute  or  pluniler.  Thu 
gciienil  (h'cline  of  population  tliniugliout  the  an- 
cient worUI  may  \)i'.  (Iate<l  even  from  the  second 
century  before  our  era.  Tho  la.st  ag(!  of  tho  Re- 
public was  perhaps  the  pericHl  of  the  most  rapid 
exhaustion  of  the  human  race ;  but  its  dissoiutlon 
was  arrested  under  Augustus,  when  the  popu- 
lation recovered  for  a  time  In  some  (|uarlers  of 
tho  empire,  and  remained  at  least  stationary  in 
others,  Tlie  curse  of  slavery  coulil  not  but  make 
itself  felt  again,  and  demanded  tlu;  destined  ca- 
tastrophe. Whatever  evil  we  ascribe  to  tlio 
despotism  of  tho  Ciesars,  wu  must  remark  ti.at 
It  was  Hlavery  that  rendered  political  freedom 
and  coiistitutional  government  inqiossilile.  Slav- 
ery fostered  in  Rome,  as  previously  at  Athens, 
tho  spirit  of  selfishness  and  sensuality,  of  lawless- 
ness and  insolence,  wlileli  cannot  consist  with 
political  e(iuality,  witli  political  justice,  with 
political  ni(xleration.  The  tyranny  of  tho  em- 
jierors  was  .  .  .  only  the  tyranny  of  every  noblo 
extended  and  intensified.  Tlie  empire  became 
no  more  than  an  ergastulum  or  barracoon  on  a 
vast  scale,  commensurate  with  the  dominions  of 
the  greatest  of  Roman  slaveholders.  .  .  .  Wo 
have  nr)ticed  already  the  pestilence  which  befol 
Italy  and  many  of  tho  provinces  In  the  reign  of 
Aurelius.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  thU 
scourge  was  no  (!ommon  disorder,  that  it  was  of 
a  typo  new  at  least  in  tho  West,  and  tliat,  as  a 
now  morbitic  agent,  its  rovages  were  more  last- 
ing, as  well  as  more  severe,  than  those  of  an 
ordinary  sickness.  ...  At  another  time,  wlii.'n 
tho  stamina  of  ancient  life  were  healthier  and 
stronger,  such  a  visitJition  might  possibly  havo 
come  and  gone,  and,  however  fatal  at  tho  mo- 
ment, have  left  no  lasting  traces;  but  period.* 
seem  to  occur  In  national  existence  wlien  there  ia 
no  constitutional  power  of  rallying  under  casual 
disorders.  Tho  sickness  which  in  tlio  youth  of 
tho  commonwealth  would  have  dispelled  its  mor- 
bid liumiyirs  and  fortified  its  system,  may  have 
proved  fatal  to  its  advancing  years,  and  precipi- 
tated a  halo  old  age  into  palsied  decrepitudo.  • 
The  vital  powers  of  tho  empiro  possessed  no 
elasticity;  every  blow  now  told  upo:.  .  ■<''"  '• 
creasing  force ;  tho  blows  it  slowly  or  impaauntly 
returned  were  given  by  tlio  hancls  of  hired  bar 
barians,  not  by  the  strength  of  its  own  right  arm 
Not  sickness  alone,  but  famines,  earthquakcF 
and  conflagrations,  fell  in  rapid  succession  upo., 
the  capital  and  thcprovinces.  Such  casualties 
may  have  occurred  at  other  periods  not  less  fre- 
(jucutly  or  disastrously ;  but  these  were  observed, 
while  the  otliers  passed  unnoticed,  because  the 
courage  of  the  nation  was  now  broken  no  loss 
than  its  physical  vigour,  and,  distressed  and  ter- 
rified, it  belield  in  every  natural  disorder  tho 
stroke  of  fate,  tho  token  of  its  destined  dissolu- 
tion. Nor  indeed  was  tho  alarm  unfounded. 
These  transient  faintings  and  sicknesses  were  too 
truly  the  symptoms  of  approaching  collapse. 
The  long  lino  of  northern  frontier,  from  Odessus 
to  tho  island  of  the  Batavi,  was  skirted  by  a 
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fringe  of  flrc,  and  througli  the  lurid  glare  loomed 
the  wrntlifnl  faces  of  myriads,  Germans,  Scytli- 
lan.s,  and  iSarniatians,  all  armed  for  the  onslaught 
in  synipalliy  or  concert."— C.  Merivale,  Hist,  of 
the  RiimnM  under  the  Empire,  eh.  18  (c.  7). — 
"Under  the  humane  pretext  of  gratifying  the 
world  with  a  flattering  title,  an  Antoniims,  in 
one  of  his  edicts,  called  hy  tlie  name  of  Uoniau 
citizens  the  tributaries  of  tlie  Roman  empire, 
tliose  men  whom  a  proconsul  might  legally  tor- 
ture. Hog  witli  rods,  or  crush  with  labour  and 
taxes,  'i'lius  the  power  of  that  formerly  invio- 
lable title,  before  whicli  the  most  shameless 
tyranny  stopped  short,  was  contradicted;  thus 
perished  that  ancient  safety-cry  whicli  made  the 
executioners  fall  back ;  I  am  a  lioman  citizen. 
From  that  perl(xl  Rome  no  longer  existed ;  there 
was  a  court  and  provinces:  we  do  not  understand 
by  that  word  what  it  now  signifies  in  the  vulgar 
languages,  but  what  it  signified  primitlvelv  in 
the  Roman  language,  a  country  conquered  by 
arms:  wo  mean  to  say,  that  the  primitive  dis- 
tinction between  conquering  Rome  and  those  it 
had  coiuinered,  then  became  established  between 
the  men  in  the  paluro  and  those  out  of  the 
palace :  that  I{oii"  inM-u  '.'ved  only  for  one  family, 
and  a  handful  of  courti  rs,  an  fomjcrlv  the  na- 
tions it  had  con(|uen'<l  had  otdy  lived  by  it.  It 
was  then  that  the  name  of  subjugated,  subject!, 
whicli  our  langua)^>.  has  corrupted  into  that  of 
subjects,  was  transported  from  the  conquered 
inhabitAnts  of  the  East  or  Qaul,  to  the  victorious 
inhabitants  of  Italy,  attached  in  future  to  the 
yoke  of  a  small  number  of  men,  as. these  had  been 
attached  to  their  yoke;  the  property  of  those 
men,  as  well  as  the  others,  ha<l  been  their  prop- 
erty, wortliy,  ia  a  word,  of  the  degrading  title 
of  subjects,  subjecti,  which  must  be  taken  liter- 
ally. Such  was  the  order  of  things  which  had 
been  'radually  forming  since  the  time  of  Augus- 
tus; tiich  emperor  gloried  in  hastening  the  mo- 
ment of  its  perfection;  Constantine  gave  it  the 
finishing  stroke.  He  effaced  the  name  of  Rome 
from  the  Roman  standards,  and  put  in  its  place 
the  symbol  of  the  religion  which  the  empire  had 
just  embraced.  He  degraded  the  revered  name 
of  the  civil  magistrature  below  the  domestic  of- 
fices of  his  house.  An  inspector  of  the  wardrobe 
took  precedence  of  the  consuls.  The  aspect  of 
Rome  importuned  him;  he  thought  he  saw  the 
image  of  liberty  still  engraved  on  its  old  walls; 
fear  drove  him  thence;  he  fled  to  the  coasts  of 
Byzantia,  and  there  built  Constantinople,  placing 
the  sea  as  a  barrier  between  the  new  city  of  the 
CiEsars  and  the  ancient  city  of  the  Brutus.  If 
Rome  had  been  the  home  of  independence,  Con- 
stantinople was  the  home  of  slavery ;  from  thence 
i.ssticd  the  dogmas  of  passive  obedience  to  the 
Church  and  tiirone ;  there  was  but  one  right — 
that  of  the  empire ;  but  one  duty  — that  of  obe- 
dience. The  general  name  of  citizen,  which 
was  equivalent,  in  language,  to  men  living  under 
the  same  law,  was  replaced  by  epithets  graduated 
according  to  the  credit  of  the  po  .•ful  or  the 
cowardice  of  the  weak.  The  qualifications  of 
Eminence,  Royal  Highness,  and  Reverence,  were 
bestowed  on  what  was  lowest  and  most  despi- 
cable in  the  world.  The  empire,  like  a  private 
domain,  was  transmitted  to  children,  wives,  and 
sons-in-law;  it  was  given,  bequeathed,  substi- 
tuted ;  the  universe  was  exhausting  itself  for  the 
establishment  of  the  family ;  taxes  increased  im- 
moderately ;  Constantinople  alone  was  exempted ; 


that  privilege  of  Roman  liberty  was  the  price  of 
its  infamy.  The  rest  of  the  cities  and  nations 
were  treated  like  beasts  of  burden,  which  are 
used  without  scruple,  flogged  when  they  are 
restive,  and  killed  when  there  is  cause  to  fear 
them.  Witness  the  population  of  Antioch,  con- 
demned to  death  by  the  pious  Theodosius ;  and 
that  of  Thessaloniea,  entirely  massacred  by  him 
for  a  tax  "efuscd,  and  an  unfortunate  creature 
secured  from  the  justice  of  his  provosts.  Mean- 
while savage  and  free  nations  armed  against  the 
enslaved  world,  as  if  to  chastise  it  for  its  base- 
ness. Italy,  oppressed  by  the  empire,  soon 
found  pitiless  revengers  in  its  heart.  Rome  was 
menaced  by  the  Goths.  The  people,  weary  of 
the  imperial  yoke,  did  not  defend  themselves. 
The  men  of  tiie  country,  still  imbued  with  the 
old  Roman  manners  and  religion,  those  men,  the 
only  ones  whose  arms  were  still  robust  and  souls 
capable  of  pride,  rejoiced  to  see  among  them  free 
men  and  gods  resembling  the  ancient  gods  of 
Italy.  Stilico,  the  general  to  whom  the  empire 
entrusted  its  defence,  appeared  at  the  foot  of  the 
Alps;  ho  called  to  arms,  and  no  one  arose;  he 
promised  liberty  to  the  slaves,  he  lavished  the 
treasures  of  the  flsc;  and  out  of  the  immense  ex- 
tent of  th  !  empire,  he  only  assembled  40,000  men, 
the  fifth  part  of  the  warriors  that  Hannibal  had 
encountered  at  the  gates  of  free  Rome." — A. 
Thierry,  Narratives  of  the  Merovingian  Era  and 
Historical  Essays,  essay  13. — "It  was  not  the  di- 
vision into  two  empires,  nor  merely  the  power  of 
external  enemies,  that  destroyed  the  domination 
of  Rome.  Republican  Rome  had  ended  in  mon- 
archy by  the  decadence  of  her  institutions  and 
customs,  by  the  very  effect  of  her  victories  and 
conquests,  by  the  necessity  of  giving  to  this  im- 
mense dominion  a  dominus.  But  after  she  had 
begun  to  submit  to  the  reality  of  a  monarchy, 
she  retained  the  worship  of  republican  forms. 
The  Empire  was  for  a  long  time  a  piece  of  hy- 
pocrisy ;  for  it  did  not  dare  to  give  to  its  rulers 
the  first  condition  of  stabilltv,  a  law  of  succes- 
sion. The  death  of  every  ei.iperor  was  followed 
by  troubles,  and  the  choice  of  a  master  of  the 
world  was  often  left  to  chance.  At  length  the 
monarchy  had  to  be  organized,  but  thenceforth 
it  was  absolute,  without  restraint  or  opposition. 
Its  proposed  aim  was  to  exploit  the  world,  an 
aim  which  in  practice  was  carried  to  an  extreme. 
Hence  it  exhausted  the  orbis  romanus." — E.  La- 
visse,  General  View  "  ttie  Political  History  of 
Europe,  eh.  1. 

A.  D.  486. — The  last  Roman  sovereignty  in 
Gaul.    See  Gaul:  A.  D.  457-486. 

A.  D.  488.— Theodoric  the  kin^  of  the  Os- 
trogoths authorized  and  commissioned  by  the 
Emperor  Zeno  to  conquer  a  kingdom  in  Italy. 
See  G0TH8  (OsTiioooTUs):  A.  D.  473-488. 

A.  D.  488-526.—  The  Ostrogothic  kingdom 
of  Theodoric — It  was  in  the  autumn  of  the  year 
488  that  Theodoric,  commissioned  by  the  Eastern 
Emperor,  Zeno,  to  wrest  Italy  from  Odoacer  (or 
Odovacar),  broke  up  his  camp  or  settlement  on 
the  Danube,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Sistova,  and 
moved  towards  the  west.  The  movement  was 
a  national  migration — of  wives  and  children  as 
well  as  of  warriors  —  and  the  total  number  is  es- 
timatei'.  at  not  less  than  200,000.  Following  the 
course  of  the  Danube,  the  Gothic  host  met  with 
no  opposition  until  it  (.ame  to  Singidunum,  near 
the  junction  of  the  Save.  There,  on  the  banks 
of  a  stream  called  the  Ulca,  they  fought  a  great 
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battle  with  the  Gepida;,  who  held  possession  of 
Paunonia,  and  who  disputed  their  advance.  Vic- 
torious in  this  encoiuiter,  Theodoric  pushed  on, 
along  the  course  of  tlie  Save;  but  the  move- 
ment of  his  cumbrous  train  was  so  slow  and  the 
hardships  of  the  march  so  great,  that  nearly  a 
year  passed  before  he  had  surmounted  tlic  passes 
of  the  Julian  Alps  and  entered  Italy,  lie  found 
Odoacer  waiting  to  give  him  battle  on  the  Isonzo; 
but  the  forces  of  the  latter  were  not  courageous 
enough  or  not  faithful  enough  for  their  duty, 
and  the  invading  Goths  forced  the  passage  of  the 
stream  on  the  28th  of  August,  489.  Odoacer  re- 
treated to  Verona,  followed  by  Theodoric,  and 
there,  on  the  30th  of  September,  a  great  and  ter- 
rible battle  was  fought,  from  which  not  many 
of  the  Rugian  and  Herulian  troops  of  Odoacer 
escaped.  Odoacer,  himself,  with  some  followers, 
got  clear  of  the  rout  and  made  their  way  to  the 
safe  stronghold  of  Ravenna.  For  a  time,  Odoa- 
cer's  cause  seemed  abandoned  by  all  who  had 
supported  him ;  but  it  was  j  treacherous  show  of 
submission  to  the  victor.  Theodoric,  ere  long, 
found  reactions  at  work  which  recruited  the 
forces  of  his  opponent  and  diminished  his  own. 
He  was  driven  to  retreat  to  Ticiuum  (Pavia)  for 
the  winter.  But  having  solicited  and  received 
aid'  from  the  Visigoths  of  soutliL  n  Gaul,  he 
regained,  in  the  summer  of  490  (August  11)  in  a 
battle  on  the  Adda,  not  far  from  Milan,  all  the 
ground  that  he  had  lost,  and  more.  Odoacer 
was  now  driven  again  into  Ravenna,  and  shut  up 
within  its  walls  by  a  blockade  which  was  en- 
dured until  February  in  the  third  year  after- 
wards (493),  when  famine  compelled  a  surrender. 
Theodoric  promised  life  to  his  rival  and  respect 
to  his  royal  dignity ;  but  he  no  sooner  had  the 
old  self-crowned  king  Odoacer  in  his  power  than 
he  slew  him  with  his  own  hand.  Notwithstand- 
ing this  savagery  in  the  inauguration  of  it,  the 
reign  of  the  Ostrogothic  king  in  Italy  appears 
to  have  been,  on  the  whole,  wise  and  just,  with 
more  approximation  to  the  chivalric  half-civiliza- 
tion of  later  meditcval  times  than  appears  in  the 
government  of  any  of  his  Gothic  or  German 
neighbors.  ' '  Although  Theoderic  did  not  care  to 
run  the  risk  of  offending  botli  his  Goths  and  the 
Court  of  Constantinople  by  calling  himself  Ca;sar 
or  Emperor,  yet  those  titles  would  have  exactly 
expressed  the  character  of  his  rule  —  so  far  at 
least  as  his  Roman  subjects  were  concerned. 
When  the  Emperor  Anastasius  in  497  acknowl- 
edged him  as  ruler  of  Italy,  he  sent  him  the 
purple  cloak  and  the  diadem  of  the  Western 
emperors;  and  the  act  showed  that  Anastasius 
quite  understood  the  difference  between  Theode- 
ric's  government  and  that  of  Odovacar.  In  fact, 
though  not  in  name,  the  Western  empire  had 
been  restored  with  much  the  same  institutions  it 
had  had  under  the  best  of  the  Cojsars."  The 
reign  of  Theodoric,  dating  it,  as  he  did,  from  his 
flrst  victory  on  Italian  soil,  was  thirty-seven 
years  in  duration.  When  he  died,  August  30, 
A.  D.  526,  ho  left  to  his  grandson,  Athalaric,  a 
kingdom  which  extended,  beyond  Italy,  over 
Rhoitia,  Noricum,  Pannonia  and  lUyricum  (the 
modern  Austrian  empire  south  and  west  of  the 
Danube),  together  with  Provence  in  southern 
Gaul  and  a  district  north  of  it  enibracing  much 
of  modern  Dauphine.  His  government  extended, 
likewise,  over  the  Visigothic  kingdom,  as  guard- 
Ian  of  its  young  king,  his  grandson.  But  thlr 
great  kingdom  of  the  heroic  Ostrogoth  was  n  jt 


destined  to  endure.  One  who  lived  the  com- 
mon measure  of  life  might  have  seen  the  bc- 
ginuing  of  it  and  the  end.  It  vanished  in  one 
quarter  of  a  century  after  he  who  founded  it  was 
laid  away  in  his  great  tomb  at  Ravenna,  leaving 
nothing  to  later  history  which  ran  be  counted  as 
a  survival  of  it, —  not  even  a  known  remnant  of 
the  Ostrogothic  race. —  II.  Bradley,  Story  of  the 
Ooths,  ch.  16-20. — "Theodoric  professed  a  great 
reverence  for  the  Roman  civilization.  He  had 
asked  for  and  o;)tained  from  the  Emperor  Anas- 
tasius the  impel  iul  insignia  that  Odovakar  had 
disdainfully  sent  back  to  Constantinople,  and  he 
gave  up  the  dress  of  tlie  barbarians  for  the  Ro- 
man purple.  Although  ho  lived  at  Ravenna  he 
was  accustomed  to  coiisiilt  the  Roman  senate,  to 
whom  he  wro'e :  '  We  desire,  conscript  fathers, 
that  the  genius  of  liberty  may  look  with  favor 
upon  your  assembly.'  He  established  a  consul 
of  the  West,  three  pnctorian  jjrefects,  and  three 
dioceses, —  that  of  northern  Italy,  that  of  Rome, 
and  that  of  Gaul.  Ho  retained  the  municipal 
government,  but  appointed  the  decurions  him- 
self. He  reduced  the  severity  of  the  taxes,  and 
his  palace  was  always  open  to  those  who  wished 
to  complain  of  the  iniquities  of  the  judges.  .  .  . 
Thus  a  barbarian  gave  back  to  Italy  the  pros- 
perity which  she  had  lost  under  the  emperors. 
The  public  buildings,  acpieducts,  theatres,  and 
baths  were  repaired,  and  palaces  and  churches 
were  built.  The  uncultivated  lands  were  cleared 
and  companies  were  formed  to  drain  the  Pontine 
marshes  and  the  marshes  of  Spolcto.  The  iron 
mines  of  Dalmatia  and  a  gold  mine  in  Bruttii 
were  worked.  Tlie  coasts  we  o  protected  from 
pirates  by  numerous  flotillas.  The  population 
increased  greatly.  Theodoric.  though  he  did 
not  know  how  to  write,  gathered  around  him  the 
best  literary  merit  of  the  timo, — Boethius,  the 
bishop  Ennodius,  and  Cassiodorus.  The  latter, 
whom  he  made  his  minister,  has  left  us  twelve 
books  of  letters.  Theodoric  seems  in  many  ways 
like  a  flrst  sketch  of  Charlemagne.  Though 
himself  an  Arian,  he  respected  the  rights  of  the 
Catholics  from  the  nrst.  .  .  .  When,  however, 
the  Emperor  Justin  I.  persecuted  the  Arians  in 
the  East,  he  threatened  to  retaliate,  and  as  a 
great  commotion  was  observed  among  his  Italian 
subjects,  he  believed  that  a  conspiracy  was  being 
formed  against  himself.  .  .  .  The  prefect  Sym- 
machus  and  his  son-in-law,  Boethius,  were  im- 
plicated. Theodoric  confined  them  in  the  tower 
of  Pavia,  and  it  was  there  that  Boethius  wrote 
his  great  work,  The  Consolations  of  Philosophy. 
They  were  both  executed  in  525.  Theodoric, 
however,  finally  recognized  their  innocence,  and 
felt  such  great  regret  tha^  his  reason  is  said  to 
have  been  unbalanced  and  that  remorse  hastened 
his  end." — V.  Duruy,  Ilist.  of  the  Middle  Ayes, 
bk.  1,  ch.  3. — "Tlie  personal  greatness  of  Theo- 
doric overshadowed  Emperor  and  Empire ;  from 
his  jialace  at  llavenna,  by  one  title  or  another, 
by  direct  dominion,  as  guardian,  as  elder  kins- 
man, as  representative  of  the  Roman  power,  as 
head  by  natural  selection  of  the  whole  Teutonic 
world,  he  ruled  over  all  the  western  lands  save 
one ;  and  even  to  the  conquering  Frank  he  could 
say.  Thus  far  shalt  thou  come  and  no  further. 
In  true  majesty  such  a  position  was  more  than 
Imperial;  moreover  there  was  nothing  in  the 
rule  of  Theodoric  which  touched  the  Roman  life 
of  Italy.  ...  As  far  as  we  can  see,  it  was  the 
very  greatness  of  Theodoric  which  kept  his  power 
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from  bfiHg  lasting.  Like  so  many  otlicrs  of  the 
very  g  "utcst  of  men,  Iio  set  on  foot  a  system 
■wliicli  lie  iil-nsclf  could  work,  but  which  none 
but  liimsclf  could  work.  IIo  sought  to  set  up  a 
kingdom  of  Ootlis  and  Uomuus,  under  which  tlio 
two  nations  sliould  live  side  by  side,  distinct  but 
friendly,  cacli  keeiting  its  own  law  and  doing 
>ts  own  work.  And  for  one  life-time  tl>e  thing 
was  done.  Theodoric  could  keep  the  whole  fab- 
ric of  Roman  life  untouched,  with  the  Goth 
standing  by  as  an  armed  protector.  He  could, 
as  he  said,  leave  to  tliu  Roman  consul  the  hon- 
ours of  government  and  take  for  the  Gotldc  king 
only  tlie  toils.  Smaller  men  ncitlier  could  nor 
•wo\ild  do  this.  ...  It  was  the  necessary  result 
of  his  position  that  he  gave  Italy  one  generation 
of  peace  and  prosperity  such  as  has  no  fellow  for 
ages  on  either  side  of  it,  but  that,  when  he  was 
gone,  a  fabric  wliich  had  no  foundation  but  his 
personal  qualities  broke  down  with  a  crash." — 
E.  A.  Freeman,  Chief  Periods  of  European  Ilist., 
leet.  3. 

Also  in:  Tlie  same,  Tlie  Ootlis  at  Ravenna 
{Hist.  Essitys,  V.  8,  ch.  4). — T.  Ilodgkin,  Italy  and 
Her  Invaders,  bk.  4,  ch.  6-13  (v.  3). — C'assiodorus, 
Letters;  trans,  and  ed.  by  T.  Uodgkin. — H.  F. 
Stewart,  Boethius,  eh.  2. 

A.  D.  527-565. —  The  reign  of  Justinian. — 
"In  the  year  after  the  great  Theoderic  died 
(526),  the  most  famous  in  the  time  of  Eastern 
emperors,  since  Constantine,  began  his  long  and 
eventful  reign  (527-567).  Justinian  was  bom  a 
Slavonian  peasant,  near  what  was  then  Sardica, 
and  is  now  Sofia ;  his  original  Slave  name,  Up- 
rawda,  was  latinized  into  Justinian,  when  he  be- 
came an  otHcer  in  tlic  imperial  guard.  Since  the 
death  of  the  second  Tlieodosius  (450),  the  Eastern 
emperors  had  been,  as  tliey  were  continually  to 
be,  men  not  of  Roman  or  Qreek,  but  of  barbarian 
or  half  barbarian  origin,  whom  tlie  imperial  city 
and  service  attracted,  naturalized,  and  clothed 
with  civilized  names  and  Roman  character. 
Justinian's  reign,  so  great  and  so  unhappy,  was 
marked  by  magnificent  works,  tlie  administrative 
organization  of  the  empire,  tlie  great  buildings 
at  Constantinople,  the  last  and  grandest  codifica- 
tion of  Roman  law  [sec  Conpus  Junis  Civilib]. 
But  it  was  also  marked  by  domestic  shame,  by 
sanguinary  factions  [see  Ciucus,  Factions  op 
TUB  Rom.\n],  by  all  the  vices  and  crimes  of  a 
rapacious  and  ungrateful  despotism.  Yet  it 
seemed  for  a  while  like  the  revival  of  tlie  power 
and  fortune  of  Rome.  Justinian  rose  to  the 
highest  ideas  of  imperial  ambition ;  and  he  was 
served  by  two  great  masters  of  war,  foreigners 
in  origi.i  like  himself,  Belisarius  the  Tliraciun, 
and  Narses  the  Armenian,  who  were  able  to  turn 
to  full  account  the  resources,  still  enormous,  of 
the  empire,  its  immense  riches,  its  technical  and 
mechanical  skill,  its  supplies  of  troops,  its  mili- 
tary traditions,  its  command  of  the  sea.  Africa 
■was  wrested  from  tlie  Vandals  [see  Vandals: 
A.  D.  533-534] ;  It^ily  from  the  successors  of 
Tlieoderic  [see  below] ;  much  of  Spain  from  the 
West  Goths."—  R.  W.  Church,  The  Beginninff  of 
the  Middle  Apft,  ch.  6. — "In  spite  of  the  brilliant 
events  which  have  given  the  reign  of  Justinian  a 
prominent  place  ir.  vl  0  annals  of  mankind,  it  is 
presented  to  us  in  a  series  of  isolated  and  incon- 
gruous facts.  Its  chief  interest  is  derived  from 
the  biographical  memorials  of  Belisarius,  Theo- 
dora, and  Justinian;  and  its  most  instructive 
lesson  has  been  drawn  from  the  Influence  which 


its  legislation  has  exercised  on  foreign  nations. 
The  unerring  instinct  of  mankind  has,  however, 
fixed  on  this  period  as  one  of  the  greatest  eras  in 
man's  annals.  The  actors  may  have  been  men 
of  ordinary  merit,  but  the  events  of  which  they 
were  tlio  agents  effected  the  mightiest  revolu- 
tions in  society.  The  frame  of  the  ancient  world 
was  broken  to  pieces,  and  men  long  looked  back 
with  wonder  and  admiration  at  the  fragments 
which  remained,  to  prove  the  existence  of  a 
nobler  race  than  their  own.  The  Eastern  Em- 
pire, though  too  powerful  to  fear  any  external 
enemy,  was  withering  away  from  the  rapidity 
with  which  the  State  devoured  the  resources  of 
the  people.  .  .  .  The  life  of  Belisarius,  cither  in 
its  reality  or  its  romantic  form,  lias  typified  his 
age.  In  his  early  youth,  the  world  was  popu- 
lous and  wealthy,  the  empire  rich  and  powerful. 
He  conquered  extensive  realms  and  mighty  na- 
tions and  led  kings  captive  to  the  footstool  of 
Justinian,  the  lawgiver  of  civilisation.  Old  age 
arrived ;  Belisarius  sank  into  the  grave  suspected 
and  impoverished  by  his  feeble  and  ungrateful 
master;  and  the  world,  from  the  banks  of  the 
Euphrates  to  those  of  the  Tagus,  presented  the 
awful  spectacle  of  famine  and  plague  [see 
Plaque:  A.  D.  543-594],  of  ruined  cities,  and 
of  nations  on  the  brink  of  extermination.  The 
impression  on  the  hearts  of  men  was  profound. " 
—  G.  Finlay,  Greece  under  the  Bomans,  ch.  3, 
sect.  1. 

Also  in  :  Lord  Mahon,  Life  of  Belisarius. 

A.  D.  528-556.— The  Persian  Wars  and  the 
Lazic  War  of  Justinian.  Sto  Peksia:  A.  D. 
226-627;  also,  Lazica. 

A.  D.  535-553.— Fall  of  the  Gothic  kingdom 
of  Theodoric. — Recovery  of  Italy  by  the  Em- 
peror Justinian. —  The  long  Gothic  siege  of 
Rome. —  The  siege,  capture  and  pillage  by 
Totila. — The  forty  days  of  lifeless  desolation 
in  the  great  city. —  On  the  death  of  the  great 
Theodoric,  the  Ostrogotliic  crown  passed,  not  to 
his  daughter,  Amalasuntha,  but  to  her  son,  Atbal- 
aric,  a  child  of  eight  or  ten  years.  The  boy-king 
died  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  and  Amalasuntha  as- 
sumed the  regal  power  and  title,  calling  one  of 
her  cousins,  named  Theodatus,  or  Theodahad,  to 
the  throne,  to  share  it  with  her.  She  had  power- 
ful enemies  in  the  Gothic  court  and  the  ungrate- 
ful Theodatus  was  soon  in  conspiracy  witli  them. 
Amalasuntha  and  her  partisans  were  overcome, 
and  the  unhappy  queen,  after  a  short  imprison- 
ment on  a  little  island  in  the  lake  of  Bolsena, 
was  put  to  death.  These  dissensions  in  the 
Gothic  kingdom  gave  encouragement  to  the 
Eastern  emperor,  the  ambitious  Justinian,  to 
undertake  the  reconquest  of  Italy.  His  great 
general,  Belisarius,  had  just  vanquished  the 
Vandals  (see  Vandals:  A.  D.  533-534)  and  re- 
stored Carthaginian  Africa  to  the  imperial 
domain.  With  far  smaller  forces  than  that 
achievement  demanded,  Belisarius  was  now 
sent  against  the  Goths.  He  landed,  first,  in 
Sicily  (A.  D.  535),  and  the  whole  island  was  sur- 
rendered to  him,  almost  without  a  blow.  The 
following  spring  (having  crossed  to  Carthago 
meantime  and  quelled  a  formidable  revolt),  he 
passed  the  straits  from  Messina  and  lauded  his 
small  army  in  Italy.  Marching  nortliwards,  he 
encountered  his  first  opposition  at  Neapolis  — 
modern  Naples  —  where  he  was  detained  for 
twenty  days  by  the  stout  resistance  of  the  city. 
It  was  surprised,  at  length,  by  a  storming  party 
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which  crept  through  one  of  ilio  aciuediicts  of  the 
town,  and  it  suffered  fearfully  fi-om  the  biirha- 
rians  of  the  Roman  army  before  tJelisarius  could 
recover  control  of  his  savage  troops.  Pausing 
for  a  few  months  to  organize  his  easy  con- 
quest of  southern  Italy,  he  received,  before  he 
marclied  to  Rome,  the  practical  surrender  of  the 
capital.  On  the  9th  of  December,  536,  he  en- 
tered the  city  and  the  Gothic  garrison  marched 
out.  The  Goths,  m'iantimo,  had  ''eposed  the 
cowardly  Theodatus  and  raised  to  the  throne 
their  most  trusty  warrior,  Witigis.  They  cm- 
ployed  the  winter  of  537  in  gathering  all  their 
available  forces  at  Ravenna,  and  in  the  ^  pring 
they  returned  to  Rome,  150,000  strong,  to  <  xpcl 
the  Byzantine  invader,  "elisarius  hud  busily 
improved  the  intervening  months,  and  'he  long- 
neglected  fortifications  of  the  city  were  wonder- 
fully restored  and  improved.  At  the  beginning 
of  March,  the  Goths  were  thundering  at  the 
gates  of  llome ;  and  then  began  the  long  aiegc, 
wliich  endured  for  a  year  and  nine  days,  and 
which  ended  in  the  discomfiture  of  the  huge  army 
of  the  besiegers.  Their  retreat  was  a  flight  and 
great  numbers  were  slain  by  the  pursuing  Ro- 
mans. "  The  numbers  and  prowess  of  the  Goths 
were  rendered  useless  by  the  utter  incapacity  of 
their  commander.  Ignorant  how  to  assault,  igno- 
rant how  to  blockade,  he  allowed  even  the  sword 
of  Hunger  to  be  wrested  from  him  and  used 
against  his  army  by  Belisarius.  He  suffered  the 
iiower  of  the  Gothic  nation  to  perish,  not  so  much 
by  the  weapons  of  the  Romans  us  by  the  deadly 
dews  of  the  Campagna."  After  the  retreat  of 
the  Goths  from  Rome,  the  conquest  of  Italy 
would  have  been  quickly  completed,  no  doubt, 
if  the  jealousy  of  Justinian  had  not  hampered 
Belisarius,  by  sending  the  eunuch  Narscs  —  who 
proved  to  be  a  remarkable  soldier,  in  the  end  — 
to  divide  the  command  with  him.  As  it  was, 
the  surrender  to  Belisarius  of  the  Gothic  capital, 
Ravenna,  by  the  Gothic  king,  Wi'.igis,  in  the 
spring  of  540,  seemed  to  make  the  conquest  an 
accomplished  fact.  The  unconqucred  Gothic 
warriors  then  held  but  two  important  cities — 
Verona  and  Pavia.  Milan  they  had  retaken  after 
losing  it,  and  had  practically  destroyed,  massa- 
cring the  inhabitants  (see  Milan:  A.  D.  539). 
But  now  they  chose  a  new  king,  Udibad,  who 
reigned  promisingly  for  a  year  and  was  slain; 
then  another,  who  wore  the  crown  but  five 
months;  and,  lastly,  they  found  a  true  royal 
chief  in  the  knightly  young  warrior  Baduila,  or 
Totila,  by  whose  energy  and  volor  the  Gothic 
cause  was  revived.  Belisarius  had  been  recalled 
by  his  jealous  master,  and  the  quarrels  of  eleven 
generals  who  divided  his  authority  gave  every 
opportunity  to  the  youthful  king.  Defeating 
the  Roman  armies  in  two  battles,  at  Faenza  and 
in  the  valley  of  Mugello,  near  Florence,  he 
crossed  the  Apennines,  passed  by  Rome,  besieged 
and  took  Naples  and  Cumis  and  overran  all  the 
southern  provinces  of  Italy,  in  542  and  543,  find- 
ing everywhere  much  friendliness  among  the 
people,  '.vhom  the  tax-gatherers  of  Justinian  had 
alienated  by  their  merciless  rapacity.  In  544, 
Belisarius,  restored  to  favor  and  command  only 
because  of  the  desperate  need  of  his  services, 
came  back  to  Italy  to  recover  what  his  succes- 
sors bod  lost;  but  he  came  almost  alone.  With- 
out adequate  troops,  he  could  only  watch,  from 
Ravenna,  and  circumscribe  a  little,  the  successes 
of  his  enterprising  antagonist.    The  latter,  hav- 


ing strengthened  his  position  well,  in  central 
as  well  as  in  southern  Italy,  applied  himself  to 
the  capture  of  Rome.  In  May,  546,  the  Gothic 
lines  were  drawn  around  the  city  and  a  blockade 
established  which  soon  produced  famine  and  de- 
spair. An  attempt  by  Belisarius  to  break  the 
leaguer  came  to  naught,  and  Rome  was  betrayed 
to  Totila  on  the  17th  of  December  following. 
He  stayed  the«8word8  of  his  followers  when  they 
began  to  slay,  but  gave  them  f\ill  license  to 
plunder.  When  the  great  city  had  been  stripped 
and  most  of  its  inhabitants  had  fled,  he  resolved 
to  de.3troy  it  utterly;  but  he  was  dissuaded  from 
that  most  barbarous  design  by  a  letter  of  remon- 
strance from  Belisarius.  Contenting  himself, 
then,  ■with  throwing  down  a  great  part  of  the 
walls,  he  withdrew  his  whole  army  —  having  no 
troops  to  spare  for  an  adequate  garrison  —  and 
took  with  him  every  single  surviving  inhabitant 
(so  the  historians  of  the  time  declare),  so  that 
Rome,  for  the  space  of  six  weeks  or  more  (Jan- 
uary and  February,  547),  was  a  totally  deserted 
and  silent  city.  At  the  end  of  that  time,  Beli- 
sarius threw  iiis  army  inside  of  the  broken  walls, 
and  repaired  them  with  such  celerity  that  Totila 
was  battled  when  he  hastened  back  to  expel  the 
intruders.  Three  times  the  Goths  attocked  and 
were  repulsed;  the  best  of  their  warriors  were 
slain;  the  prestige  of  their  leader  was  lost.  But, 
once  more,  jealousies  and  enmities  at  Constanti- 
nople recalled  Belisarius  and  the  Goths  recovered 
ground.  In  549  they  again  invested  Rome  and 
it  was  betrnyod  to  them,  as  before,  by  a  part  of 
the  garrisoi'  Totila  now  made  the  great  city  — 
great  even  i  h  ruins —  his  capital,  and  exerted 
himself  to  rtM  ore  its  former  glories.  His  arms 
for  a  time  were  everywhere  successful.  Sicily 
was  invaded  and  stripped  of  its  portable  wealth. 
Sardinia  and  Corsica  were  occupied ;  the  shores 
of  Greece  were  threatened.  But  in  553  the  tide 
of  fortune  was  turned  once  more  in  favor  of  Jus- 
tinian,—  this  time  by  his  second  great  general, 
the  eunuch  Narses.  In  one  decisive  battle 
fought  that  year,  in  July,  at  a  point  on  the 
Flaminian  Way  where  it  crosses  the  Apennines, 
the  army  of  the  Goths  was  broken  and  their 
king  was  slain.  The  remnant  which  survived 
crowned  another  king,  Teias;  but,  he,  too,  per- 
ished, the  following  March,  in  a  battle  fought 
at  the  foot  of  Mount  Vesuvius,  and  the  Ostro- 
gothic  kingdom  was  at  an  end.  Rome  was 
already  recovered  —  the  fifth  change  of  masters 
it  had  undergone  during  the  war  —  and  one  by 
one,  all  the  strong  places  in  the  hands  of  the 
Goths  were  given  up.  The  restoration  of  Italy 
to  the  Empire  was  complete. — T.  Hodgkin, 
Italy  and  Her  Invaders,  bk.  4,  ch.  16;  bk.  5,  ch. 
1-24. — "Of  all  ages  in  history  the  sixth  is 
the  one  in  which  the  doctrine  tliat  the  Roman 
Empire  came  to  an  end  at  some  time  in  the 
fifth  sounds  most  grotesque.  Again  the  Roman 
armies  march  to  victory,  to  more  than  victory, 
to  conquest,  to  conquests  more  precious  than  the 
conquests  of  Cuesar  or  of  Trajan,  to  conquests 
which  gave  back  Rome  herself  to  her  own  Au- 
gustus. We  may  again  be  met  with  tlie  argu- 
ment that  wo  have  ourselves  used  so  often ;  that 
the  Empire  had  to  win  back  its  lost  provinces 
docs  indeed  prove  that  it  had  lost  them ;  but  no 
one  seeks  to  prove  that  the  provinces  had  not 
been  lost ;  what  the  world  is  loth  to  understand 
is  that  there  was  still  life  enough  in  the  Roman 
power  to  win  them  back  again.   I  say  the  Roman 
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power;  whRt  If  I  said  the  Roman  common- 
wealth ?  It  may  startle  some  to  hear  that  in  the 
sixth  century,  nay  in  the  seventh,  the  most  com- 
mon name  for  the  Empire  of  Home  is  still  '  res- 
publica. '  No  epithet  is  needed;  there  is  no  need 
to  say  that  the  '  respublica '  spoken  of  is  '  res- 
pnblica  Romana.'  It  is  the  Republic  which  wins 
back  Italy,  Africa,  and  Southern  Spain  from 
their  Teutonic  masters.  .  .  .  The  point  of  the 
cnii)loyment  of  the  word  lies  in  this,  that  it 
marks  the  unbroken  being  of  the  Roman  state ; 
in  the  eyes  of  the  men  of  the  sixth  century  the 
power  which  won  back  the  African  province  in 
their  own  day  was  the  same  power  which  had 
first  won  it  well-nigh  seven  hundred  years  before. 
The  consul  lielisarius  was  the  true  successor  of 
the  consul  Scipio." — E.  A.  Freeman,  T/ie  Chief 
Periods  of  European  History,  led.  4. 

Also  m:  E.  Gibbon,  Decline  and  Fall  of  the 
Roman  Empire,  eh.  41  ami  48. — J.  B.  Bury,  lUst. 
of  the  Later  Jioman  Empire,  bk.  4,  eh.  5-7  (».  1). 

—  R.  H.  Wrightson,  The  Saneta  Itespuhlica  lio- 
mana,  ch.  5-7. — Lord  Mahon,  IJfeofBeV  ^rins. 

A.  D.  541. — Extinction  of  the  office  o.    Con- 
sul.    Sue  Consul,  Roman. 
A.  D.  554-800.-  The  Exarchate  of  Ravenna. 

—  On  the  tinal  overthrow  and  annihilation  of  the 
Gothic  monarchy  in  Italy  by  the  decisive  vic- 
tories of  the  eunuoh  Narscs,  its  throne  at  Ita- 
venna  was  occupied  by  a  line  of  vice-royal 
ndeni,  named  exarchs,  who  represented  the 
Eastern  Roman  emperor,  being  appointed  by 
him  and  exercising  authority  in  his  name. 
"Tlieir  jurisdiction  was  soon  reduced  to  the 
limits  of  a  narrow  province;  but  Narses  himself, 
the  first  and  most  powerful  of  the  exarchs,  ad- 
ministered above  fifteen  years  the  entire  king- 
dom of  Italy.  ...  A  duke  was  stationed  for  the 
defence  and  military  command  of  each  of  the 
principal  cities;  and  the  eye  of  Narses  pervaded 
the  ample  prospect  from  Calabria  to  the  Alps. 
The  remains  of  the  Gothic  nation  evacuated  the 
country  or  mingled  with  the  people.  .  .  .  The 
civil  state  of  Italy,  after  the  agitation  of  a  long 
tempest,  was  fixed  by  a  pragmatic  sanction, 
which  the  emperor  promulgated  at  the  request 
of  the  ])ope.  Justinian  introduced  his  own 
jurisprudence  into  tlie  schools  and  tribunals  of 
the  West.  .  .  .  Under  the  exarchs  of  Ravenna, 
Rome  was  degraded  to  the  second  rank.  Yet 
the  senators  were  gratified  by  the  permission  of 
visiting  their  estates  in  Italy,  and  of  approach- 
ing without  obstacle  the  throne  of  Constantino- 
ple: the  regulation  of  weigiits  and  measures 
was  delegated  to  the  pope  and  senate ;  and  the 
salaries  of  lawyers  and  physicians,  of  orators 
and  grammarians,  were  destined  to  preserve  or 
rekindle  the  light  of  science  in  the  ancient  capi- 
tal. .  .  .  During  a  periwl  of  300  years  Italy  was 
unequally  divided  between  the  kingdom  of  the 
Lombards  and  the  exarchate  of  Ravenna.  .  .  . 
Eighteen  successive  exarchs  were  invested.  In 
the  decline  of  the  empire,  with  the  full  remains 
of  civil,  of  military  and  even  of  ecclesiastical 
power.  Their  innnediate  jurisdiction,  which 
was  afterwards  consecrtced  as  the  patrimony  of 
St.  Peter,  extended  over  the  modern  Romagna, 
the  marshes  or  valleys  of  Perrara  and  Com- 
machio,  five  maritime  cities  from  Rimini  to  An- 
cona,  and  a  second  inland  Pentapolis,  between 
the  Adriatic  coast  and  the  hills  of  the  .^..pennine. 
Three  subordinate  provinces  —  of  Rome,  of  Ven- 
ice, and  of   Naples — which  were  divided  by 


liostilo  lands  from  the  palace  of  Ravenna,  ac- 
knowledged, both  in  peace  and  war,  the  su- 
premacy of  the  exarch.  The  duchy  of  Rome 
appears  to  have  included  the  Tuscan,  Sabine, 
and  Latin  coutjuests  of  the  first  400  ygars  of  the 
city,  and  the  limits  may  be  distinctly  traced 
along  the  coast,  from  Civita  Vecchia  to  Terra- 
cina,  and  with  tlie  course  of  the  Tiber  from 
Araeria  and  Narni  to  the  port  '  f  Ostia.  The 
numerous  islands  from  Grado  to  Chiozza  com- 
posed ''n:  infant  dominion  of  Venice;  but  the 
more  ;i>  cessible  towns  on  the  continent  .vre 
overthrown  by  the  Lombards,  who  beheld  with 
Impotent  fury  a  new  capital  rising  from  the 
waves.  The  power  of  the  dukes  of  Naples  was 
circumscribed  by  ^he  bay  and  the  adjacent  isles, 
by  the  hostile  ter.  'ory  of  Capua,  and  by  the  Ro- 
man colony  of  Amalphi.  .  .  .  The  three  islands 
of  Sardinia,  Corsica,  and  Sicily  still  adhered  to 
the  empire.  .  .  .  Rome  was  oppressed  by  the 
iron  sceptre  of  the  exarchs,  and  a  Greek,  perhaps 
a  eunuch,  insulted  with  impunity  the  ruins  of 
the  Capitol.  But  Naples  soon  acquired  the 
privilege  of  electing  her  own  dukes;  the  inde- 
pendence of  Amalplii  was  the  fruit  of  commerce ; 
and  the  voluntary  attachment  of  Venice  was 
finally  ennobled  by  an  equal  alliance  with  the 
Eastern  empire." — E.  Gibbon,  Decline  and  Fall 
of  tlie  Roman  Empire,  eh.  43  and  45. 

A.  D.  565-628.— Decline  of  the  Eastern  Em- 
pire.— Thickening  calamities. — Reigns  of  Jus- 
tinus  II.,  Tiberius  Constantinus,  Maurice, 
and  Phocas. —  Brief  brightening  of  events 
by  Heraclius.  —  His  campaigns  against  the 
Persians.— "  The  thirty  years  which  followed 
the  death  of  Justinian  are  covered  by  three 
reigns,  those  of  Justinus  II.  (565-578),  Tiberius 
Constantinus  (578-583),  and  Maurice  (582-603). 
These  three  emperors  were  men  of  much  the 
same  character  as  the  predecessors  of  Justinian ; 
each  of  them  was  an  experienced  oftlcial  of  ma- 
ture age,  who  was  selected  by  the  reigning  em- 
peror as  his  most  worthy  successor.  .  .  .  Yet 
under  them  the  empire  was  steadily  going  down 
hill :  the  exhausting  effects  of  the  reign  of  Jus- 
tinian were  making  themselves  felt  more  and 
more,  and  at  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Maurice  a 
time  of  chaos  and  disaster  was  impending,  which 
came  to  a  head  under  his  successor.  .  .  .  The 
misfortunes  of  tlie  Avaric  and  Slavonic  war  [see 
AvAUs]  were  the  cause  of  the  fall  of  the  Em- 
peror Maurice.  .  .  .  Maurice  sealed  his  fate 
when,  in  602,  he  issued  orders  for  the  discon- 
tented army  of  the  Danube  to  ■winter  north  of  the 
river,  in  the  waste  marshes  of  the  Slavs.  The 
troops  refused  to  obey  the  order,  and  chased 
away  their  generals.  Then  electing  as  their  cap- 
tain an  obscure  centurion,  named  Phocas,  they 
mtTched  on  Constantinople.  Maurice  armed  the 
city  factions,  the  'Blues'  and  'Greens,'  and 
strove  to  defend  himself.  But  when  he  saw  that 
no  one  would  fight  for  him,  he  fled  across  the 
Bosphorus  with  his  wife  and  children,  to  seek 
refuge  in  the  Asiatic  provinces,  where  he  was 
less  unpopular  than  in  Europe.  Soon  he  was 
pursued  by  orders  of  Phocas,  whom  the  army 
had  now  saluted  as  emperor,  and  caught  at  Chal- 
cedon.  The  cruel  usurper  had  him  executed, 
along  with  all  his  five  sons,  the  youngest  a  child 
of  only  three  years  of  age.  .  .  .  For  the  first 
time  since  Constantinople  had  become  the  seat  of 
empire  the  throne  had  been  won  by  armed 
rebellion  and  the  murder  of  the  legitimate  ruler. 
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.  .  .  Phocas  Wtts  a  mere  brutnl  soldier  —  cruel, 
ignornnt,  giigpiciuus,  and  reckless,  and  in  his  in- 
capable hands  the  empire  began  to  full  to  pieces 
with  alarudng  rapidity.  lie  opened  his  reign 
■with  n  scries  of  cruel  executions  of  his  predeces- 
sor's friends,  and  from  that  moment  his  deeds  of 
bloodshed  never  ceased.  .  .  .  The  moment  that 
Phocas  had  mounted  the  throne,  CliosroBs  of 
Persia  declared  war  on  him,  using  the  hypo- 
critical pretext  that  he  wished  to  revenge 
Maurice,  for  whom  he  professed  a  warm  personal 
friendship.  This  war  was  far  different  from  the 
Indecisive  contests  in  the  reigns  of  Justinian  and 
Justin  II.  In  two  successive  years  the  Persians 
burst  into  North  Syria  and  ravaged  it  as  far  as 
tliosea;  but  in  tlio  third  they  turned  north  and 
swept  over  the  hitherto  untouched  provinces  of 
Asia  Minor.  In  008  their  main  army  penetrated 
across  C!appadocia  and  Qalatia  right  up  to  the 
gates  of  Chalcedon.  The  inhabitants  of  Constan- 
tinople could  see  the  blazing  villages  across  the 
water  on  the  Asiatic  shore.  .  .  .  Plot  after  plot 
was  formed  in  the  capital  against  Phocas,  but  he 
succeeded  in  putting  them  all  down,  and  slew 
the  conspirators  witli  fearful  tortures.  For  eight 
years  his  reign  continued.  .  .  .  Africa  was  the 
'only  portion  of  the  Honian  Empire  which  in  the 
reign  of  Pliocas  was  suffering  neither  from  civil 
strife  nor  foreign  invasion.  It  was  well  gov- 
erned by  the  aged  exarch  Ilcraclius,  who  was  so 
well  liked  in  the  province  that  the  emperor  had 
not  dared  to  depose  him.  Urged  by  desperate 
entreaties  from  all  parties  In  Constantinople  to 
strike  a  blow  against  the  tyrant,  and  deliver  the 
empire  from  the  yoke  of  a  monster,  Heraclius  at 
last  consented."  He  sent  his  son  —  who  bore  the 
same  name,  Heraclius —  with  a  fleet,  to  Constan- 
tinople. Pliocas  was  at  once  abandoned  by  his 
troops  and  was  given  up  to  Heraclius,  whose 
sailor  J  slew  him.  "Next  day  the  patriarch  and 
the  senate  hailed  Heraclius  [the  yomiger]  as  em- 
peror, and  ho  was  duly  crowned  in  St.  Sophia 
on  October  5,  A.  D.  010.  .  .  .  Have  Africa  and 
Egypt  and  the  district  immediately  aroimd  the 
capital,  all  the  provinces  were  overrun  by  the 
Persian,  the  Avar  and  the  Slav.  The  treasury 
was  empty,  and  the  army  had  almost  disappeared, 
owing  to  repeated  and  bloody  defeats  in  Asia 
Miuor.  Heraclius  seems  at  first  to  have  almost 
despaired.  .  .  .  For  the  first  twelve  years  of  his 
reign  he  remained  at  Constantinople,  endeavour- 
ing to  reorganize  the  empire,  and  to  defend  at 
any  rate  the  frontiers  of  Thrace  and  Asia  Jlinor. 
The  more  distant  provinces  he  hardly  seems  to 
have  hoped  to  save,  and  the  chronicle  of  his  early 
years  is  filled  with  the  catalogue  of  the  losses  of 
the  empire.  ...  In  614  the  Persian  army  ap- 
peared before  the  holy  city  of  Jerusalem,  took  it 
after  a  short  resistance  and  occupied  it  with  a 
garrison.  But  the  populace  rose  and  slaughtered 
the  Persian  troops,  when  Shahrbarz  had  departed 
witli  his  main  army.  This  brought  him  back  in 
wrath:  he  stormed  the  city  and  put  00,000  Chris- 
tians to  the  sword,  only  sparing  the  Jewish  in- 
habitants. Zacharias,  Patriarch  of  Jerusalem, 
was  carried  into  captivity,  and  with  him  went 
what  all  Christians  then  regarded  as  the  most 
precious  thing  in  the  world  —  the  wood  of  the 
"True  Cross '  [see  Jehusalem  :  A.  D.  615].  .  .  . 
The  horror  and  rage  roused  by  the  loss  of  the 
'  True  Cross '  and  the  blasphemies  of  King 
ChosroBs  brought  about  the  first  real  outburst 
of  national  feeling  that  we  meet  in  the  history 


of  the  Eastern  Empire.  .  .  .  Heraclius  made  no 
less  thau  six  campaigns  (A.  D.  633-637)  in  his 
gallant  and  successful  attempt  to  save  the  half- 
ruined  empire.  He  won  great  and  well-deserved 
fame,  and  his  name  would  be  rcck;.ned  among 
the  foremost  of  the  world's  warrior-kings  if  it 
had  not  l)een  for  the  iiiisfortuncs  wliidi  after- 
wards fell  on  him  in  his  oUl  age.  His  (Irst  cam- 
paign cleared  Asia  .Minor  of  the  Persian  hosts, 
not  by  a  <lirect  attack,  but  by  skilful  strategy. 
...  In  his  next  campaigns  "Heraclius  endeav- 
oured to  liberate  the  rest  of  the  liouian  Euiplro 
by  a  similar  plan:  ho  resolved  to  assail  CliosroOs 
at  home,  and  force  him  to  recall  the  armies  ho 
kept  in  Syria  and  Egypt  to  defend  his  own 
Persian  provinces.  In  6'jy-4  tlie  Em  .eror  ad- 
vanced across  the  Armenian  mouniains  and 
threw  himself  into  Media.  .  .  .  Chosrofs  .  .  . 
fought  two  despemte  battles  to  cover  (Jtesiphon. 
His  generals  were  defeated  in  both,  but  the  Ro- 
man army  sulTcred  severely.  Winter  was  at 
hand,  and  Heraclius  fell  back  on  Armenia.  In 
Ids  next  campaign  ho  recovered  lioniau  Jlesopo- 
tamia.  .  .  .  But  626  wis  the  decisive  year  of 
the  war.  The  obstinate  CliosroOs  determined  on 
one  final  effort  to  crush  Heraclius,  by  concerting 
a  joint  plan  of  operations  with  the  Chagau  of  tlio 
Avars.  While  the  main  Persian  army  watched 
the  emperor  in  Armenia,  a  great  body  under 
Shahrbarz  slipped  south  of  him  into  Asia  Minor 
and  marched  on  the  Bosidiorus.  At  tlie  same 
moment  tlic  Cliagan  of  the  Avars,  with  the  whole 
force  of  his  tribe  and  of  his  Slavonic  dependents, 
burst  over  the  Balkans  and  beset  Constantinople 
on  tiie  European  side.  Tlie  two  barbarian  hosts 
could  see  each  otlier  across  the  water,  and  even 
contrived  to  exchange  messages,  but  the  Roman 
fleet,  sailing  incessantly  up  and  down  the  strait, 
kept  them  from  joining  forces.  ...  In  tlie  end 
of  July  80,000  Avars  and  Slavs,  witli  all  sorts  of 
siege  implements,  delivered  simultaneous  as- 
saults along  the  land  front  of  the  city,  but  they 
were  beaten  back  with  great  slaughter."  Tliey 
suffered  eveu  more  on  trying  to  encounter  the 
Roman  galleys  with  rafts.  "Tlien  tlie  Chagan 
gave  up  the  siege  in  disgust  and  retired  across 
the  Danube."  Meantime  Heraclius  was  wasting 
Media  and  ^Iesoi)otaiiiia,  and  next  year  he  ended 
the  war  by  a  decisive  victory  near  Nineveh,  as 
the  result  of  which  he  took  the  palace  of  Das- 
tagerd,  "  and  divided  among  his  troops  such  a 
plunder  as  had  ncer  been  seen  since  Alexander 
the  Great  captured  Susa.  ...  In  IVIarch,  Q'iH,  a. 
glorious  peace  ended  the  26  years  of  the  Persian 
war.  Heraclius  returned  to  Constantinople  in 
the  summer  of  the  same  year  with  his  spoils,  his 
victorious  army,  and  his  great  trophy,  the  '  Holy 
Wood.' .  .  .  The  quiet  for  wliich  he  yearned 
was  to  be  denied  him,  and  the  end  of  his  reign 
was  to  be  almost  as  disastrous  as  the  commence- 
ment. The  great  Saracen  invasion  was  at  hand, 
and  it  was  at  tlie  very  moment  of  Heraclius' 
triumph  that  Mahomet  sent  out  his  famous  cir- 
cular letter  to  the  kings  of  the  earth,  inviting 
them  to  embrace  Islam." — C.  W.  C.  Oman,  T/ie 
Story  of  the  lii/zantiue  Eminre,  ch.  9-10. 

Also  in  :  J.  B.  Bury,  llUt.  of  the  Later  Roman 
Empire,  bk.  4,  pt.  3,  and  bk.  5,  ch  1-3  (r.  3). — 
See,  also,  Persia:  A.  I>.  330-637. 

A.  D.  568-573. — Invasion  of  the  Lombards. 
— Their  conquest  of»northern  Italy. — Their 
kingdom.  See  Lomuabdh:  A.  D.  568-573;  and 
573-754. 
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A.  D.  590-640. —  Increasing  influence  and 
importance  of  the  Bishop  of  Rome.— Circura- 
■tances  under  which  his  temporal  authority 

grew.— "'I'lii'  full  "f  tlio  shadowy  iOinpirc  of  Uw 
WcHt,  1111(1  the  union  of  the  Ini|u.'riiil  power  in 
the  piTHon  of  th(!  ruler  of  CoiiHtiiiitinople,  brought 
a  frt'Mh  lU'ccHsJoM  of  di^'iiity  mid  importiiucu  to 
the  Uishop  of  l{om<'.  Tho  distant  Emperor  could 
ex'Tiso  no  real  power  over  the  West.  Tlio 
(J^irojfothle  kingdom  in  Itnly  sciircely  lasted  lie- 
yond  the  lifetime  of  Its  great  founder  Theodoric. 
Tlio  wars  of  Justinian  only  served  to  show  liow 
seanty  were  the  benetlts  of  the  Imperial  rule. 
Tile  invasion  of  tho  Lombards  united  all  dwellers 
ill  Italy  ill  an  endeavour  to  escape  the  lot  of  ser- 
vitude and  save  their  land  from  barbarism.  In 
this  erisis  it  was  found  that  the  Imperial  system 
had  enimbled  away,  and  that  tho  Church  niono 
possessed  n  strong  organisation.  In  tho  decay 
of  the  old  muiii(npal  aristocracy  tho  people  of 
the  towns  gathered  round  their  bishops,  whose 
saered  character  innpired  some  resi)ect  in  the 
barbarians,  and  whoso  active  charity  lightened 
the  calamities  of  their  flocks.  In  such  a  state  of 
things  Pope  Gregory  the  Groat  raised  tho  Papacy 
[A.  1).  500]  to  a  position  of  decisive  eminence, 
and  marked  out  the  course  of  its  future  policy. 
Tlio  piety  of  emperors  and  nobles  had  conferred 
lands  on  tho  Roman  Church,  not  only  in  Italy, 
but  in  Sicily,  Corsica,  Gaul,  and  oven  in  Asia 
and  Africa,  until  tho  Bishop  of  Rome  had  be- 
come the  largest  landholder  in  Italy.  To  defend 
Ills  Italian  lands  against  tho  incursions  of  tho 
Lombards  was  a  course  suggested  to  Gregory  by 
self-interest;  to  use  the  resources  which  came  to 
him  from  abroad  as  u  means  of  relieving  tlio  dis- 
tress of  tho  sulTering  people  in  Rome  and  South- 
ern Italy  was  a  natural  prompting  of  his  charity. 
In  contrast  to  this,  tho  distant  Emperor  was  too 
feeble  to  send  any  eflcctive  help  against  tho 
Lombards,  while  tho  fiscal  oppression  of  his  rep- 
resentatives added  to  tlio  miseries  of  the  starving 
people.  The  practical  wisdom,  administrative 
capacity,  and  Christian  zeal  of  Gregory  I.  led 
tho  people  of  Rome  and  the  neighbouring  regions 
to  look  upon  the  Pope  as  their  head  in  temporal 
as  well  as  in  spiritual  matters.  The  Papacy  be- 
came a  niifional  centre  to  tho  Italians,  and  the 
attitude  tho    Popes    towards  the    Emperor 

showed  a  si)irit  of  independence  wliich  rapidly 
passed  into  antagonism  and  revolt.  Gregory  I. 
was  not  daunted  by  the  difflculties  nor  absorbed 
by  tlio  cares  of  his  position  at  home.  Wlien  ho 
saw  Christianity  threatened  In  Italy  by  tlio 
heathen  Lombards,  he  boldly  pursued  a  s\  tem 
of  religious  colonisation.  While  dangers  lere 
rife  at  Rome,  a  band  of  Roman  missionaries  car- 
ried Christianity  to  the  distant  English,  and  in 
England  first  was  founded  a  Church  whicli  owed 
its  existence  to  the  zeal  of  tho  Roman  bishop. 
Success  beyond  all  that  he  could  have  hoped  for 
attended  Gregory's  pious  enterprise.  The  Eng- 
lish Church  spread  and  flourished,  a  dutiful 
daughter  of  her  mother-church  of  Rome.  Eng- 
land sent  forth  missionaries  in  her  turn,  and  be- 
fore the  preaching  of  Willibrod  and  Winifred 
heathenism  died  away  in  Friesland,  Franconia, 
and  Thuringia.  Under  the  new  name  of  Boni- 
face, given  him  by  Pope  Gregory  II.,  Winifred, 
as  Archbishop  of  Mainz,  organised  a  German 
Church,  subject  to  the*  successor  of  S.  Peter. 
Tho  course  of  events  in  the  East  also  tended  to 
increase  the  importance  of  the  See  of  Rome. 


Tho  Mohammedan  conquests  destroyed  the 
Patriarchates  of  Antiocli  and  Jerusalem,  which 
alone  could  boast  of  an  apostolical  foundation. 
ConstantinopU;  alone  remained  as  a  rival  to 
Roi  e;  but  under  the  shadow  of  tho  Imperial 
despotism  it  was  impossible  for  the  Patriarch  of 
Constantinople  to  lay  claim  to  spiritual  indepen- 
dence. Tho  settlement  of  Islam  in  its  eastern 
provinces  involved  the  Empire  in  a  desperate 
struggle  for  its  existence,  lieneefortli  its  object 
no  longer  was  to  reas.sert  its  8Ui)remacy  over  tho 
West,  but  to  hold  its  ground  against  watchful 
foes  in  tlie  East.  Italy  could  liope  for  no  help 
from  tlio  Emperor,  and  the  Pope  saw  iliat  a 
breach  with  the  Empire  wouhl  give  greater  in- 
dependence to  his  own  position,  and  enable  him 
to  seek  new  allies  elsewhere." — M.  Creighton, 
Hint,  of  the  Papacy  during  the  Period  of  the  lief- 
ormation,  introd.,  ch.  1  (».  1). 

Also  in:  T.  W.  Allies,  77i«  IIolj/  See  and  tfie 
Wandering  of  the  Nation*,  ch.  5. — See,  also, 
CmiisTiANiTY:  A.  I).  553--800;  and  Papacy: 
A.  I).  461-004,  and  after. 

A.  D.  632-709. — The  Eastern  Empire. — Its 
first  conflicts  with  Islam. — Loss  of  Syria, 
Egypt,  and  Africa.  See  Mahometan  Con- 
(JUKst:  a.  D.  CiW-039,  to  647-709. 

A.  D.  641-717.- The  Eastern  Empire.— The 
period  between  tho  death  of  Ileraclius  and  the 
advent  of  Leo  III.  (tho  Isaurian)  is  covered,  in 
tho  Eastern  Empire,  by  tho  following  reigns: 
Constantino  III.  and  Heraclconas(641);  Constans 
II.  (641-668);  Constantino  IV.  (668-685);  Jus- 
tinian II.  (685-711);  Leontius  and  Absimarus 
(usurpers,  who  interrupted  tlio  reign  of  Justinian 
II.  from  695  to  698  and  from  698  to  704) ;  Philip- 
picus  (711-713);  Anastasius  II.  (713-716);  Theo- 
dosius  III.  (716-717). 

A.  D.  717-800. — The  Eastern  Roman  Em- 
pire :  should  it  take  the  name  of  the  Byzan- 
tine Empire  ? — and  when  ? — "  Tho  precise  date 
at  wliieli  the  eastern  Roman  empire  ceased  to  ex- 
ist lias  been  variously  fixed.  Gibbon  remarks, 
'tliat  Tiberius  [A.  D.  578-583]  by  the  Arabs, 
and  Maurice  [A.  D.  582-603]  by  tho  Italians,  are 
distiiiguislied  as  tho  first  of  tho  Greek  Ca'sars, 
tti  the  founders  of  a  new  dynasty  and  empire." 
But  if  manners,  language,  and  religion  are  to 
decide  concerning  the  commencement  of  the  By- 
zantine empire,  the  preceding  pages  have  shown 
that  its  origin  must  be  carried  back  to  an  earlier 
period;  while,  if  tho  administrative  peculiarities 
in  tho  form  of  government  be  taken  as  the 
ground  of  decision,  tho  Roman  empire  may  be 
considered  as  indefinitely  prolonged  with  the  ex- 
istence of  tho  title  of  Roman  emperor,  whicli  the 
sovereigns  of  Constantinople  continued  to  retain 
as  long  as  Constantinople  was  ruled  by  Christian 
princes.  .  .  .  Tlio  period  ...  at  which  the  Ro- 
man empire  of  the  East  terminated  is  decided  by 
tho  events  which  confined  the  authority  of  the 
imperial  government  to  those  provinces  where 
tho  Greeks  formed  the  majority  of  the  popula- 
tion ;  and  it  is  marked  by  the  adoption  of  Greek 
as  the  language  of  tlie  government,  by  tho  prev- 
alence of  Greek  civilisation,  and  by  the  identifi- 
cation of  the  nationality  of  tho  people,  and  tho  ■ 
policy  of  the  emperors  witli  tho  Greek  church. 
For,  when  tho  Saracen  conquests  had  severed 
from  the  empire  oil  those  provinces  which  pos- 
sessed a  native  population  distinct  from  the 
Greeks,  by  language,  literature,  and  religion,  the 
central  government  of  Constantinople  was  grad- 
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ually  compelled  to  fall  back  on  the  Interests  and 
piissioHM  of  the  reinitliiliig  iiiliiibitiintg,  who  were 
chlellv  Greeks.  .  .  .  Yet,  us  It  was  by  no  means 
Identitled  with  the  interests  and  feeluiKs  of  the 
native  inhabitants  of  Hellas,  it  ought  correctly 
to  1)0  termed  liyzantinc,  and  the  cnipiro  is,  con- 
sequently, justly  called  the  Uyzantlnc  empire. 
.  .  .  Even  tlie  final  lo.ss  of  EKypt,  Syria,  and 
Africa  only  reveals  the  transformati'  .  of  the 
Koman  empire,  when  the  conse(ivieiices  of  the 
change  begin  to  produce  visible  elTects  on  tliu 
internal  government.  Tlie  Koman  empire  seems, 
therefore,  really  to  have  tenninatecl  with  the 
anarchy  which  followed  the  nuirder  of  Justinian 
II.  [A.  I).  711],  the  last  sovereign  of  the  family 
of  Ileraelius;  and  Leo  III.,  or  the  Isaurian 
[A.  I).  717-7411,  "''<>  i'lcntided  the  imperial  ad- 
ministration with  ecclesiastical  forms  and  .jues- 
tions,  must  be  ranked  as  the  first  of  the  liyzan- 
tinc monar('h.s,  though  neither  the  empi^ror,  the 
clergv,  nor  the  people  perceived  at  the  time  the 
mora^  change  in  their  position,  which  makes  the 
establishment  of  this  new  era  historically  correct. 
Under  the  sway  of  the  llcraclian  family  [A.  I). 
610-711],  the  extent  of  the  empire  was  circum- 
scribed nearly  within  the  bounds  which  it  con- 
tinued to  occupy  during  many  subsequent  cen- 
turies. .  .  .  The  geogrupldcal  extent  of  the 
empire  at  the  time  of  its  transition  from  the 
Iloman  to  the  Byzantine  empire  affords  evidence 
of  the  Influence  which  the  territorial  changes 
produced  by  the  Saracen  concpiests  exercised  in 
conferring  political  importance  on  tlie  Greek 
race.  Tlie  frontier  towards  the  Saracens  of 
Syria  commenced  at  Mopsuestia  in  Cilieia,  the 
'ast  fortress  of  the  Arab  power.  It  ran  along 
the  chains  of  Mounts  Amanus  and  Taurus  to  tlie 
mountainous  district  to  the  north  of  Edessa  and 
Nisibis,  called,  after  the  time  of  Justinian,  the 
Fourth  Armenia,  of  which  JIartyropolis  was  the 
capital.  It  then  followed  nearly  the  ancient 
limits  of  the  emjiiro  until  it  reached  the  Black 
Sea,  a  short  distance  to  the  east  of  Trebizond.  .  .  . 
In  Europe,  >Iount  lliemus  [the  Balkans]  formed 
tlio  barrier  against  the  Bulgarians,  wliile  the 
mountainous  ranges  which  bound  ^lacedonia  to 
the  north-west,  and  encircle  the  territory  of 
Dyrrachium,  were  regarded  as  the  limits  of  the 
free  Sclavonian  states.  .  .  .  Istria,  Venice,  and 
the  cities  on  the  Dalmatian  coast,  still  acknowl- 
edged the  supremacy  of  the  empire.  ...  In  the 
centre  of  Italy,  tlie  exarchate  of  Ravenna  still 
held  Home  in  subjection,  but  the  people  of  Italy 
were  entirely  alienated.  .  .  .  The  cities  of  GaCta, 
Naples,  Amalfl,  and  Sorento,  the  district  of 
Otranto,  and  the  peninsula  to  the  south  of  the 
ancient  Sybaris,  now  called  Calabria,  were  the 
only  parts  [of  sontliem  Italy]  which  remained 
under  the  Byzantine  government.  Sicily,  though 
it  had  begun  to  sutler  from  the  incursions  of  the 
Saracens,  was  still  populous  and  wealthy." — Q. 
Pinlay,  Greece  under  the  Unmans,  eh.  5,  Mct.  1 
and  7. —  Dissenting  from  the  view  presented 
above,  Professor  Freeman  says:  "There  is  no 
kind  of  visible  break,  such  as  is  suggested  by 
the  change  of  name,  between  the  Empire  before 
Leo  and  the  Empire  after  hlni.  Tlie  Emperor  of 
the  Romans  reigned  over  the  lar.d  of  Romania 
after  him  as  well  as  before  him.  .  .  .  Down  to 
the  fall  of  Constantinople  in  the  East,  down  to 
the  abdication  of  Francis  II.  in  the  West,  there 
was  no  change  of  title;  the  Emperor  of  the 
Romans  remained  Emperor  of  the  Romans,  how- 


ever shifting  might  be  tlic  extent  of  his  domin- 
ions. But  from  800  to  Wt'A  there  were  com- 
monly two,  Homctlmes  more,  claimants  of  the 
tith'.  Tlie  two  Empires  must  be  distinguished  in 
some  way;  and,  from  800  to  rj04,  '  Eastern  '  and 
'  Western '  seem  the  simplest  forms  of  distinc- 
tiim.  But  for  'Eastern 'it  is  just  as  easy,  and 
sometimes  more  expr.-ssive,  to  say  'Byzantine'; 
only  it  is  well  not  to  begin  the  use  of  either  name 
as  long  as  'the  Empire  keeps  even  Its  nominal 
unity.  With  tlie  coronation  of  Charles  the 
Great  [800]  that  nominal  unity  conies  to  an  end. 
The  Old  Rome  passes  away  from  even  the  nom- 
inal dominion  of  the  prince  wlio  reigns  in  the 
New." — E.  A.  Freeman,  llisUtrical  Enmyi,  series 
3,  ;».  244.' — See  Byzantink  Emi'iiik. 

A.  D.  728-733.— Beginningrs  of  Papal  Sov- 
ereignty.—  The  Iconoclastic  controversy. — 
Rupture  with  the  Byzantine  Emperor. — Prac- 
tical independence  assumed  by  tlie  Pope.  See 
P.M'Acv:  A.  1).  7'J8-774;  and  Iconoclastic  CoN- 

TIIOVKKSY. 

A.  D.  751.— Fall  of  the  Exarchate  of  Ra- 
venna.    See  Pai'acy:  A.  D.  728-774. 

A.  D.  754-774.  —  S*"""?!!!'*  "'  *''*  Popes 
against  the  Lombards.— Their  deliverance  by 
Pippin  and  Charlemagne. — Fall  of  the  Lom- 
bard kingdom.  See  Lomiiauds:  A.  I).  7.")4-774; 
also.  Papacy:  A.  I).  728-774,  and  ^r^r,-^74. 

A,  D.  800 — Coronation  of  Charlemagne. — 
The  Empire  revived.  See  Fuanks:  A.  D.  768- 
814;  and  Okumany:  A.  D.  800. 

A.  D.  843-951.— The  breaking  up  of  Charle- 
magne's Empire  and  founding  of  the  Holy 
Roman  Empire.  See  Italy:  A.  1).  843-051; 
FuANKS:  A.  D.  814-002;  and  Geumany:  A.  D. 
814-843,  to  0.36-073. 

A.  D.  846-849. — Attack  by  the  Saracens. — 
' '  A  fleet  of  Saracens  from  the  African  coast  pre- 
sumed to  enter  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber,  and  to 
approach  a  city  which  even  yet,  in  her  fallen 
state,  was  revered  as  the  metropolis  of  the 
Christian  world.  TIio  gates  and  ramparts  were 
guarded  by  a  trembling  people ;  but  the  tombs 
and  temples  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  were  left 
exposed  in  tlie  suburbs  of  the  Vatican  and  of  the 
Ostian  Way.  Their  invisible  sanctity  had  pro- 
tected them  against  the  Goths,  the  Vandals,  and 
the  Lombards ;  but  the  Arabs  dLsdained  botli  the 
Gospel  and  the  legend;  and  their  rapacious 
spirit  was  approved  and  animated  by  the  pre- 
cepts of  the  Koran.  The  Christian  idols  were 
stripped  of  their  costly  offerings.  ...  In  their 
course  along  the  Appian  Way,  they  pillaged 
Fundi  and  besieged  Gaeta."  The  diversion  pro- 
duced by  the  siege  of  GaCia  gave  Rome  a  for- 
tunate respite.  In  the  interval,  a  vacancy  oc- 
curred on  tlie  papal  throne,  and  Pope  Leo  iV.  by 
unanimous  election,  was  raised  to  the  place.  His 
energy  as  a  temporal  prince  saved  the  great  city. 
He  repaired  its  walls,  constructed  new  towers 
and  barred  the  Tiber  by  an  iron  chain.  He 
formed  an  alliance  with  tlie  cities  of  QaOta, 
Naples,  and  Amalfl,  still  vassals  of  the  Greek 
empire,  and  brought  their  galleys  to  his  aid. 
\nien,  therefore,  in  849,  the  Saracens  from 
Africa  returned  to  the  attack,  they  met  with  a 
terrible  repulse.  An  opportune  storm  assisted 
the  Christians  in  the  destruction  of  tlieir  fleet, 
and  most  of  the  small  number  who  escaped  death 
remained  captives  in  the  hands  of  the  Romans 
and  their  allies. — E.  Gibbon,  Decline  and  Fall  of 
tlie  Roman  Empire,  ch.  52. 
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A,  D.  003-964.— The  reign  of  the  courteiani 
and  their  brood.— Interference  of  Otho  the 
Great.— Hit  revival  of  the  Empire—  IMirltij? 
tli<-H<!  ('liiinK<'H  [ill  tlir  l)r('nl(iiiK  up  of  tliu  I'liipiro 
of  ('li»rl<'iiiii){»<'|,  Kiiiiio  Ih'ciuiu'  11  Kort  of  tlico- 
cnitlc  (Iciiwx'nicy,  Kovcriird  liy  womi'n  iiiiil 
prli'.sUt:  11  HtiUciif  tliltiKM  wliicli,  iii  tlir  liiirlmriHni 
of  llic  midillc  iiitcH,  wii»  only  pohhIIiIo  iit  Itomc. 
TliciKlorii,  It  womiiti  of  pntriciaii  (loKcciit,  ('(luiilly 
colclmilcd  for  licr  Iwniity  mid  licr  diirliiff,  oli- 
tnliicil  grvni  \m\\vr  in  Rom  ■,  wlilcliHlicjiroloiiKCMl 
by  tliPcliiirniHdf  licrtwodiiiiitlilcrH,  Tlicclty  of 
Hiiiiit  I'l'lcr  WHS  ruled  by  tills  trio  of  coiirtesiinH. 
Tlic  niollicr,  Tlit'(Hlorii,  by  licr  fiuiiiliiir  com- 
niiTcc  with  Kpvi'ral  of  the  Hiiniiiii  bnroiiH,  had 
obtaiiK'd  posspsHlon  of  thoaiBtlo  of  Saint  Angolo, 
at  the  cntranco  of  Itomo,  on  one  of  tlio  'principal 
bridges  over  the  Tilivr;  find  hIio  had  made  it  nu 
hIkmu^  of  pleasiirr  and  11  fortress,  whence  slio  cor- 
rupted and  oppressed  the  Church.  HerdauKliters, 
Maro/.ia  and  Tlieodora,  disjioscd  of  tlie  pontill- 
cale  by  tlieir  own  arts,  or  through  their  lovers, 
and  occasionally  bestowed  it  on  the  lovers  tliein- 
selves.  Hergius  III.,  after  a  contested  election 
and  seven  years'  exile,  was  recalled  to  the  sco  of 
Koine  by  the  interest  of  ]Maro/,ia,  by  whom  ho 
had  had  a  son,  who  afterwards  became  Pope. 
The  younger  Tlie(Klora  was  no  less  ambitious  and 
intliiential  than  her  sister.  Hho  loved  a  young 
clerk  of  tlie  Uoinan  Churcli,  for  wliom  slie  liad 
first  obtained  the  bishopric  of  Uologna,  and  then 
the  archbishopric  of  Uavenna.  Finding  it  irk- 
some to  bo  separated  from  him  by  a  distance  of 
200  miles,  she  procured  his  nomination  to  the 
papacy,  in  order  to  have  him  near  her;  and  he 
■was  elected  Pope  in  013.  under  the  title  of  John 
X.  .  .  .  After  a  pontillcate  of  fourteen  years, 
John  was  displaced  by  the  same  means  to  whicli 
ho  owed  his  elevation."  Marozia,  who  hail 
married  Guy,  Duko  of  Tuscany,  conspired  with 
her  husband  against  the  Popo  and  he  was  put 
out  of  the  way.  That  accomplislicd,  "Marozia 
allowed  the  election  of  two  Popes  successively, 
whose  pontiticato  was  obscure  and  short;  and 
then  sho  raised  to  the  papal  see  a  natural  son 
of  hers,  it  is  said,  by  Popo  Sergius  III.,  her 
former  lover.  This  young  man  took  tlic  name  of 
John  XI. ,  and  JIarozia,  Ins  mother,  having  soon 
after  lost  her  liusband,  Guy,  was  sought  in 
marriage  by  Hugh,  King  of  Italj',  and  his  brother 
by  the  mother's  side.  But  it  would  appear  tliat 
the  iJcople  of  Uomo  were  growing  weary  of  the 
tyranny  of  this  shameless  and  cruel  woman." 
Sing  liugli  was  driven  from  Home  by  a  revolt, 
in  which  another  son  of  Jlarozia,  named  Alberic, 
took  tlie  lead.  "  Alberic,  the  leader  of  this 
popular  rising,  was  proclaimed  consul  by  the 
Itonians,  who  still  clung  to  tlie  traditions  of  tlio 
republic;  he  threw  his  mother,  Marozia,  into 
prison,  and  set  a  guard  over  his  brother.  Pope 
John ;  nnd  thus,  invested  with  the  popular  power, 
he  prepared  to  defend  tho  independence  of  Uome 
against  tho  pretensions  of  Hugh  and  tho  forces 
of  Lombardy.  Alberic,  master  of  Rome  under 
the  title  of  patrice  and  senator,  exercised,  during 
twenty-three  years,  all  the  rights  of  sovereignty. 
The  money  was  coined  with  his  image,  witli  two 
sceptres  across;  he  made  war  and  peace,  ap- 
pointed magistrates  and  disposed  of  the  election 
and  of  the  power  of  tlie  Popes,  who,  in  that  in- 
terval, filled  the  See  of  Itome,  John  XI.,  Leo 
VII.,  Stephen  IX.,  Martin  III.,  and  AgapetusII. 
Tho  name  of  this  subject  and  imprisoned  papacy 


was  none  the  less  re'v  rnl  bpyoiid  the  limits  of 
Itiiine.  .  .  .  Allieric  died  lord  of  Koine,  and  had 
lii'i|Ueathi'il  Ills  power  to  his  son  Octavlan.  who, 
two  years  afterwards,  on  tlio  death  of  Agapetus 
II.,  caused  himself,  young  as  hi^  was,  to  bo 
iiiiiiU'd  I'ope  by  those  who  iiiready  arknowledged 
him  as  piitrlee."— A.  F.  Vilienialn,  /.ifn  of 
ilregory  \  II..  intrml.,  jkriotlQ. — "  He  [Octavlan] 
was  eieited  I'ope  on  tlie  3*1  of  March,  A.  I).  l»."i((. 
His  proinolion  was  a  iliHgriu'efiii  calamity.  Ho 
brouglit  to  the  chair  of  Ht.  Peter  only  the  vires 
and  disHoliite  moriils  of  a  young  debauchee;  and 
tlioiigli  liUltpraiid  must  have  exaggerated  the 
disorders  of  this  Pope,  yet  there  ri'iiiaiiis  enoiigli 
of  tnitli  in  the  account  to  have  brought  down 
the  siMiiidal  of  the  pontiflcat<!  through  succeeding 
ages,  like  a  loud  blasphemy,  which  makes  angels 
weep  and  hell  exult.  Octavlan  assumed  tlie 
name  of  John  XII.  Tills  first  example  of  a 
change  of  name  on  asci^nding  the  pontifical 
chair  has  since  passed  into  a  custom  with  all  the 
Sovereign  PontilTs." — Ablie  J.  K.  Darras,  Gen- 
end  Hint,  of  the  Vatluilic  Church,  per'od  4,  eh.  7. 
—  Finding  it  hard  to  defend  his  iiidipendenco 
against  tlie  king  of  Italy,  Popo  John  XII.  made 
the  Piistake,  fatal  to  himself,  of  soliciting  help 
from  tile  German  king  Otlio  tho  Great.  Otho 
came,  nr\do  himself  master  of  Italy,  revived  tho 
empire  of  Ciiarlemagne,  was  crowned  with  tho 
imperial  crown  of  Rome,  by  tho  Popo  [see  Ro- 
M.\N  Emi'iuk,  Tiik  Hoi.y;  and  Qkiimanv:  A.  D. 
l)ll(}-97!5],  and  then  purged  the  Roman  Bee  by 
causing  tlio  bestial  young  pope  who  crowned  him 
to  be  deposed.  John  was  subsequently  reinstated 
by  the  Romans,  but  died  soon  after, — A.  I).  964. 
— II.  H.  Milman,  Ilint.  of  Ijitin  Ghrintiunitn.hk. 
Ti,  ch.  12.  —  Tho  state  of  tilings  at  Rome  described 
in  tlio  above  has  been  fitly  styled  by  some 
writers  "a  pornocracy." 

A.  D.  962-1057. — Futile  attempts  of  the 
German  Emperors  to  reform  the  Papacy. — 
Chronic  disorganization  of  the  city. — "  It  liad 
not  been  witliin  the  power  of  tlie  Emperor  Otto 
I.  to  establish  a  permanent  refoniiation  in  Rome. 
.  .  .  The  previous  scandiilous  scenes  were  re- 
newed, ami  a  sliglit  amelioration  of  things  u:ider 
the  Popes  Gregory  V.  and  Silvester  II.,  whom 
Otto  III.  placedon  the  papal  throne  [A.  D.  097- 
1003],  Wat.  but  transitory.  .  .  .  For  the  third 
time  it  became  necessary  for  an  er  peror,  in  this 
instance  Henry  III.,  to  constitute  liimself  the 
preserver  and  purifier  of  the  papacy,  first  at 
Sutri  and  afterwards  at  Rome.  At  that  pcriotl 
tlie  papal  chair  was  occupied  within  twelve 
years  by  five  German  poinds  [Clement  II.  to  Vic- 
tor II. —  A.  D  1040-1057],  since  amongst  the 
Roman  clergy  no  fitting  candidate  could  be 
found.  These  popes,  with  one  exception,  died 
almost  immediately,  poisoned  by  the  unhealthy 
atmosphere  of  Rome ;  one  only.  Loo  IX. ,  under 
Ilildebrand's  guidance,  loft  any  lasting  trace  of 
his  pontificate,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  that 
Gregorian  system  which  resulted  in  papal  suprem- 
acy. .  .  .  Rome  was  assuming  more  and  more 
the  cliaracter  of  a  sacerdotal  city;  tlie  old 
wealthy  patrician  families  had  either  disappeared 
or  migrated  to  Constantinople ;  and  as  the  seat 
of  government  was  either  at  Constantinople  or 
Ravenna,  there  was  no  class  of  state  officials  in 
Rome.  But  the  clergy  had  become  rich  upon 
the  revenues  of  the  vast  possessions  of  St.  Peter. 
.  .  .  Without  manufactures,  trade,  or  industry 
of  their  own,  tho  people  of  Rome  were  induced 
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NINTH  CENTURY. 

CONTEMPOIUNEOU8  EVENTS. 


A.  D.  

801.    Connue«t  of  Bftrcolona  from  the  Moors  by  the  Fmnks. 

80A.    ClmrloiimKiin's  Hiibjugntinn  of  tlio  Avnrs. —  Crciitloii  of  the  Anstriftn  mnrch. 

80<l.     Division  of  till!  Empirn  by  (.'linrlomiiKno  between  liis  sons  formiilly  plnnnecl. 

HOI).     Dentil  of  the  (.'nlipli  lliiroun  n\  ItiiHcbld. 

H12.    Civil  wnr  between  the  sohh  of  the  Caliph  Ilnroun  nt  Iloschid;  siege  of  Bagdad. 

814.     Death  of  ClmrlcniaKno,  and  accession  of  Louis  the  Pious,  his  only  surviving  son. 

Hl«.     Death  of  Pope  Leo  IIL  ;  election  of  Stephen  IV. 

817.     Partition  of  the  Empire  of  the  Franks  by  Louis  the  Pious. 

83«.    Orant  of  a  county  between  the  Hhlne  and  Alosello  to  Harold  of  Jutland,  by  the  Emperor. 

827.    Hi'Kinnlng  of  Moslem  conquest  of  Sicily. 

8!{0.    f^irst  rebellion  of  the  sons  of  the  Emperor  Louis  the  Pious. 

833.  Second  rebellion  of  the  Emperor's  sous;  the  "Field  of  Lies";  deposition  of  the  Emperor 
Louis  the  Pious. —  Death  of  the  Caliph  Mamun,  son  of  Haroun  al  Itaschld. 

834.  Kestoratlon  of  Loiiis  the  Pious. 

835.  Invasion  of  ihe  Netherlands  and  sacking  of  Utrecht  by  the  Northmen. 

830.  Burning  of  Antwerp  and  ravaging  of  Flanders  by  the  Northmen. —  Death  of  Ecgberht, 
the  llrst  king  of  allthe  English. 

837.  First  expedltlo'>  of  the  Northmen  up  the  Rhine. 

838.  Asia  Jlinor  Inv,     \<1  by  the  Caliph  Motassem ;  the  Amorlan  War. 

840.  Third  reViellion  l   iUe  sons  of  the  Franklsh  Emperor  Louis  the  Pious ;  his  death ;  civil  war. 

841.  Expedition  of  the  Northmen  up  the  Seine;  their  capture  of  Uouen. 

842.  The  Oath  of  Strasburg. 

843.  Conquest  by  the  Mahometans  of  Messina  in  Sicily. — Partition  Treaty  of  Verdun  between 
the  sons  of  the  Emperor  Louis  the  Pious ;  formation  of  the  r  jalms  of  Louis  the  Qormau  and  Charles 
the  Bald,  which  grew  into  the  kingdoms  of  Germany  and  France. 

845.  First  attack  of  the  Northmen  on  Paris ;  their  destruction  of  Ilamburg. 

846.  Rome  attacked  by  the  Mpslems. 

847.  Siege  oiul  capture  of  Bordeaux  by  the  Northmer 
840.    Birth  of  Alfred  the  Great  (d.  901). 

852.     Revolt  against  the  Moslems  in  Armenia. 
854.     Ravages  of  the  Northmen  on  the  Loire  checked  nt  Orleans. 

865.  Death  of  Lothalre,  Emjjeror  of  the  Franks,  and  civil  war  between  his  sons. — First  footing 
of  the  Dunes  established  in  England. 

857.    Deposition  of  Ignatius,  Patrlarcli  of  Constantinople,  and  elevation  of  Photius. 

800.  Discovery  of  Iceland  by  the  Northmen.* 

801.  Formation  of  the  Duchy  of  Franco;  origin  of  the  House  of  Capet. — Paris  surprised  by 
the  Northmen. 

803.  Papal  decree  against  the  Eastern  Patriarch,  Photius. — Creation  of  the  County  of  Flanders 
by  Chorles  the  Bald. 

804.  Mission  of  Cyril  and  Methodius  to  the  Slavonians. 

805.  First  Varangian  or  Russian  attack  on  Constantinople. 

800.  Beginning  of  the  permanent  conquests  of  the  Danes  in  England. 

871.  Moslem  fortress  of  Bari,  in  southern  Italy,  surrendered  to  the  Franks  and  Greeks. — 
Accession  of  Alfred  the  Great  to  the  throne  of  Wessex. 

875.  Death  of  Louis  XL,  Emperor  of  the  Franks  and  king  of  Italy;  imperial  coronation  of 
Charles  the  Bald. 

870.    The  Seine  entered  by  the  Northmen  under  Rollo. 

877.  Death  of  the  Emperor,  Charles  the  Bald,  and  accession  of  Louis  the  Stammerer. — Found- 
ing of  the  kingdom  of  Provence  by  Count  Boso. 

878.  Capture  by  the  Moslems  of  Syracuse  in  Sicily. 

880.  Ravages  of  the  Northmen  in  Germany;  battles  of  the  Ardennes  and  Ebbsdorf. —  Defeat 
of  the  Danes  by  the  English  King  Alfred  at  Ethandun;  Peace  of  Wedmore.* 

881.  Accession  of  Charles  the  Fat,  king  of  Germany  and  Italy. 

884:    Temporary  reunion  of  the  Empire  of  the  Franks  under  Charles  the  Fat. 
885.    Siege  of  Paris  by  the  Northmen  under  Rollo. 

887.  Deposition  of  the  Emperor,  Charles  the  Fat. 

888.  Death  of  Charles  the  Fat  and  final  disruption  of  the  Empire  of  the  Franks ;  founding  of 
the  kingdom  of  Transjurane  Burgundy. — The  crown  of  France  in  dispute  between  Eudes,  Count  of 
Paris,  and  the  Ciiroling  heir,  Charles  the  Simple. 

880.    Seconl  siege  of  Paris  by  Rollo. 

8UO.    Third  siege  of  Paris  and  siege  of  Baycux  by  R.^Uo. 

801.  Defeat  of  the  Danes  at  Louvain  by  King  Arnulf. 
894.    Arnulf  of  Germany  made  Emperor. 

805.     Rome  taken  by  the  Emperor  Arnulf. 

808.  Death  of  Eudes,  leaving  Charles  the  Simple  sole  king  of  France. 

809.  Death  of  tho  Emperor  Arnulf;  accession  of  Louis  the  Child  to  the  German  throne. 
900.    Italy  ravaged  in  the  north  by  the  Hungariauij. 

*  Uncertain  date. 


TENTH  CENTURY. 

CONTEMPORANEOUS  EVENTS. 


A.  D. 

OOl.  Death  of  the  English  king,  Alfred  the  Great,  and  accession  of  his  son,  Edward  the  Elder. 
— Foiiiiding  of  the  Samanide  dynasty  in  Khorassan. 

O04.    Sergiiis  III.  made  Pope ;  beginning  of  the  rule  ot  the  courtesans  at  Rome. 

1)09.    Founding  of  the  Fatimite  caliphate  in  Africa. 

OlO.    Founding  of  the  monastery  of  Clugny  in  France. 

Oil.  Death  of  tlie  Emperor  Louis  the  Child,  extingu;:'iing  the  Carolingian  dynasty  in  Ger- 
many, and  election  of  Conrad  the  Franconian. —  Defeat  of  the  Northmen  at  Chartres  in  France ; 
cession  of  Normandy  to  RoUo. 

912.    Baptism  of  the  Norman  Duke  RoUo. 

014.    Elevation  of  John  X.  to  the  papal  throne  by  the  courtesan,  Theodora.* 

OlO.    Imperial  coronation  in  Italy  of  Berengar. 

OlO.  Election  of  the  Saxon  Duke,  Henry  the  Fowler,  to  the  kingship  of  Germany. — Establish- 
ment of  the  Danish  kingdom  of  Dublin. 

ii'^ii.    Tlie  crown  of  France  disputed  with  Charles  the  Simple  by  Rudolph,  of  Burgundy. 

024.  Devastation  of  Germany  by  the  Hungarians;  truce  agreed  upon  for  nine  years. — Lapse 
of  tlif  imperial  title  on  the  death  of  Berengar. — Commendation  of  Scotland  to  the  West  Saxon  King. 

025.  Death  of  the  English  king,  Edward  the  Elder,  and  accpssion  of  his  son  Ethelstan. 
028.    Overthrow  and  imprisonment  of  Pope  John  X.  by  the  courtesan  Marozia.* 
O20.    Death  of  Charles  the  Simple  in  France. 

031.  John  XL,  son  of  the  courtesan  Marozia,  made  Pope.* 

032.  Domination  of  Rome  by  the  Pope's  brother,  Alberic. 

030.  Election  of  Otho,  called  the  Great,  to  the  throne  of  €lermany. — Death  of  Rudolph  of 
Burgundy  and  restoration  of  the  Caroiingians  to  the  French  throne. 

937.  Ethelstan's  defeat  of  Danes,  Britons  and  Scots  at  the  battle  of  Brunnaburgh.— Invasion 
of  France  by  the  Hungarians. 

040.    Death  of  the  English  king,  Ethelstan,  and  accession  of  his  brother  Edmund. 

040.    Death  of  the  English  king,  Edmund,  and  accession  of  his  brother  Edred. 

051.  First  expedition  of  Otho  the  Great  into  Italy;  founding  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire 
(afterwards  so  called). 

054.  Death  of  Alberic,  tyrant  of  Rome,  his  son,  Octayian,  succeeding  him.— Death  of  the 
Carolingian  king  of  France,  Louis  IV.,  called  "d'Outremer"  ;  accession  of  Lothaire. 

055.  Germany  invaded  by  the  Hungarians;  their  decisive  defeat  on  the  Lech. — Death  of  the 
English  king,  Edred,  and  accession  of  his  nephew,  Edwig. 

w50.    Assumption  of  the  Papal  throne  by  Octavian,  as  John  XII. 

057.    Revolt  against  the  English  king  Edwig ;  division  of  the  kingdom  with  his  brother  Edgar.* 

959.  Death  of  Edwig  and  accession  of  Edgar ;  Abbot  Dunstan  made  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 
961.    The  crown  of  Italy  taken  by  Otho  the  Great,  of  Germany. 

9B2.    Imperial  coronation  of  Otho  the  Great  at  Rome ;  revival  of  the  Western  Empire. 

963.  Expulsion  and  deposition  of  Pope  John  XII. ;  election  of  Leo  VIII. 

964.  Expulsion  of  Pope  Leo  VIII. ;  return  and  death  of  John  XII. ;  siege  and  capture  of  Rome 
by  tlio  Emperor. 

905.    Death  of  Pope  Leo  VIII. ;  election,  expulsion,  and  forcible  restoration  of  John  XIII. 
967.    Conquest  of  Egypt  by  the  Fatimite  caliph.* 

960.  Murder  of  tlie  Eastirn  Emperor  Nicephorus  Phocas  by  John  Zimisces,  his  successor. 

972.  Marriage  of  Otho,  the  Western  Emperor's  son,  to  the  Byzantine  princess,  Theophano. — 
Death  of  Pops  John  XIII.,  and  election  of  Pope  Benedict  VI. 

973.  Death  of  the  Emperor  Otho  the  Great;  accession  of  Otho  II. 

974.  Murder  of  Pope  Benedict  VI. 

975.  Election  of  Pope  Benedict  VII.— Death  of  the  English  king  Edgar;  accession  of  bis  son 
Edward  the  Martyr. 

979.    Death  of  Edward  the  Martyr;  accession  of  Ethelred  the  Unready.* 

983.  Death  of  the  Emperor  Otho  II. ;  accession  of  Otho  III.  to  the  German  throne,  under  the 
regency  of  his  mother,  Theophano.— First  visit  of  Erik  the  Red  to  Greenland. 

984.  Election  ^f  Pope  John  XIV.  » 

985.  Murder  of  Pope  John  XIV. ;  election  of  Pope  John  XV. 

986.  Death  of  Lotliaire,  king  of  France ;  accession  of  his  son  Louis  V. 

987.  D  ath  of  Louis  V.,  the  last  of  the  Carolingian  kings;  election  of  Hugh  Capet. 

988.  Death  of  Dunstan,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.— Cherson  acquired  by  the  Romans. 
991.    Invasion  of  England  by  Vikings  from  Norway;  battle  of  Maldon. 

996.  Death  of  Hugh  Capet,  king  of  France;  accession  of  his  son,  Robert  II. — Death  of  Pope 
John  XV. ;  election  of  Gregory  V. — Imperial  coronation  of  Otno  III. 

997.  Insurrection  of  peasants  in  Normandy. — Rebellion  of  Crescentius  in  Rome;  expulsion  of 
the  Pope. 

998.  Overthrow  of  Crescentius  at  Rome. — Excommunication  of  King  Robert  of  France. 
090.    Qcrbert  raised  by  tlie  Emperor  to  the  Papal  chair,  as  Sylvester  II. 

lOOD^  .Expectations  of  the  end  of  the  world.— Pilgrimages  of  the  Emperor  Otho.— Royal  title 
conferred  on  Duke  Stephen  of  Hungary,  by  the  Pope. --Christianity  formally  adopted  in  Iceland. 

*  Uncertain  date. 


ROME,  A.  D.  963-1057. 


The  Xorman*. 
Arnold  of  Breacia. 


ROME,  A.  D.  1215. 


to  rely  upon  exactions  levied  \ipon  the  foreigner, 
and  upon  profits  derived  from  ecclesiastical  in- 
stitutions. .  .  .  Hence  tlic  unvarying  sameness 
in  the  political  history  of  Rome  from  the  5th  to 
the  15th  century." — J.  I.  von  DOUinger,  Studies 
in  European  llutory,  ch.  3. — See  Papacy:  A.  D. 
887-1046. 

A.  D.  1077-1102. — Donation  of  the  Countess 
Matilda  to  the  Holy  See.  See  Papacy:  A.  D. 
1077-1103. 

A.  D.  1081-1084.  —Surrender  to  Henry  IV.— 
Terrible  Norman  visitation. —  Four  years  after 
his  humiliation  of  himself  before  the  pope  at 
Canosstt  (sec  Canossa),  Henry  IV.  ("  King  of  the 
Romans "  and  claiming  the  imperial  coronation, 
wliich  the  pop>.  refused  him),  entered  Italy  witli 
an  army  to  enforce  his  demands.  He  liad  re- 
covered his  authority  in  Germany ;  the  rival  set 
up  against  him  was  slain;  northern  Italy  was 
strong  in  his  support.  For  three  sucijessive 
years  Henry  marched  his  army  to  the  livalls  of 
Rome  and  made  attempts  to  enter,  by  force,  or 
intrigue,  or  by  stress  of  blockade,  and  every 
year,  when  the  heats  of  summer  came,  he  found 
himself  compelled  to  withdraw.  At  last,  the 
Romans,  who  had  stood  firm  by  Gregory  VII., 
tired  of  the  siege,  or  the  gold  which  purchased 
their  fidelity  (some  say)  gave  out,  and  they 
opened  their  gates.  Pope  Gregory  took  refuge 
ii  his  impregnable  Castle  of  St.  Angelo,  and 
licnry,  bringing  with  him  the  anti-pope  whom 
liis  partisans  had  set  up,  was  crowned  by  the 
latter  in  tlie  Church  of  St.  Peter.  But  the  coveted 
Imperial  crown  was  little  more  than  settled  upon 
his  head  when  news  came  of  the  rapid  approac'- 
of  Robert  Quiscard,  tiie  Norman  conqueror  ji 
soutliern  Italy,  with  a  large  army,  to  defend  tht 
legitimate  pope.  Henry  withdrew  from  Rome 
in  liastc  and  three  days  afterwards  Robert  Guis- 
card's  army  was  uncler  its  walls.  The  Romans 
feared  to  admit  these  terrible  champions  of  their 
pope ;  but  tlic  vigilance  and  valor  of  the  Nor- 
mans surprised  a  gate,  ;ind  the  great  city  was  in 
their  power.  They  made  haste  to  conduct  Greg- 
ory to  his  Lateran  Palace  and  to  receive  his  bles- 
sing ;  then  they  ' '  spread  through  the  city,  treat- 
ing it  with  all  the  cruelty  of  a  captured  town, 
pillaging,  violating,  murdering,  wlierever  they 
met  witli  opposition.  The  Romans  liad  been 
surprised,  not  subdued.  For  two  days  and 
nights  they  brooded  over  their  vengeance;  on 
the  third  day  they  broke  out  in  general  insurrec- 
tion. .  .  .  Tlic  Romans  fought  at  advantage, 
from  their  possession  of  the  houses  and  their 
knowledge  of  ihc  ground.  They  were  gaining 
the  superiority;  the  Normans  saw  their  peril. 
The  remorseless  Guiscard  gave  the  word  to  fire 
the  houses.  .  .  .  Tlie  distracted  inhabitants 
dashed  wildly  into  the  streets,  no  longer  endeav- 
ouring to  defend  themselves,  but  to  save  their 
families.  They  were  hewn  down  by  liundreds. 
.  .  .  Nuns  were  defiled,  matrons  forced,  the 
rings  cut  from  their  living  fingers.  Gregory  ex- 
erted liimself,  not  without  success,  in  saving  the 
principal  churches.  It  is  probable,  however, 
that  neither  Goth  nor  Vandal,  neither  Greek  nor 
German,  brought  such  desolation  on  tlie  city  as 
this  capture  by  the  Normans.  From  this  period 
dates  tlick  desertion  of  the  older  part  of  the  city, 
and  its  gradual  extension  over  the  site  of  the 
modern  city,  the  Campus  Martins.  .  .  .  Many 
thousand  Romans  were  sold  publicly  as  slaves ; 
many  carried  into  the  remotest  parts  of  Calabria. " 


When  Guiscard  withdrew  his  destroying  army 
from  the  ruins  of  Rome,  Gregory  went  with  him 
and  never  returned.  He  died  not  long  after  at 
Salerno.— H.  H.  Milman,  llist.  of  Latin  Chriiti- 
anity,  bk.  7,  eh.  3. 

Also  in:  A.  F.  Villemain,  Life  of  Gregory 
VIL,  bk.  9.— See,  also,  Geumany:  A.  D.  973- 
1122,  and  Papacy:  A.  D.  10f)»-1122. 

A.  D.  1 122-1250. —  Conflict  of  the  Popes 
with  the  Hohenstaufen  Emperors.  See  Pa- 
pacy: A.  D.  1123-1250;  and  Gek.many:  A.  D. 
1138-1268. 

A.  D.  1145-1155.- The  Republic  of  Arno'd 
of  Brescia. — Arnold  of  Brescia  —  so-called  fron» 
his  native  city  in  Lombardy  —  was  a  disciple  of 
Abelard,  and  not  so  much  a  religious  as  a  politi- 
cal reformer.  "  On  all  the  high  mysterious  doc- 
trines of  the  Church,  the  orthodoxy  of  Arnold 
was  unimpeachable;  his  personal  life  was  that 
of  the  sternest  monk;  he  had  the  most  earnest 
sympathy  with  tlie  popular  religion.  .  .  .  Ho 
would  reduce  the  clergy  to  their  primitive  and 
apostolic  poverty;  conflscite  all  tlieir  wealth, 
escheat  all  their  temporal  power.  .  .  .  His  Uto- 
pia was  a  great  Christian  republic,  exactly  the 
reverse  of  that  of  Gregory  VII."  In  1145,  Ar- 
nold was  at  Rome,  where  his  doctrines  had  gone 
before  him,  and  where  the  citizens  had  already 
risen  in  rebellion  against  the  rule  of  the  pope. 
"  His  eloquence  brought  over  the  larger  part  of 
tlie  nobles  to  the  popular  side;  even  some  of  the 
clergy  were  Infected  by  Ills  doctrines.  The  re- 
public, under  his  influence,  affected  to  resume 
the  constitution  of  elder  Rome.  .  .  .  The  Capi- 
tol was  rebuilt  and  fortified ;  even  the  cliurcli  of 
St  Peter  was  sacrilegiously  turned  into  a  castle. 
The  Patrician  took  possession  of  the  Vatican, 
imposed  taxes,  and  exacted  tribute  by  violence 
from  the  pilgrims.  Rome  began  again  to  speak 
of  her  sovereignty  of  tlie  world."  The  republic 
maintained  itself  until  1155,  when  a  bolder  pope 
—  the  Englishman,  Adrian  or  Hadrian  IV.  —  had 
mounted  the  chair  cf  St.  Peter,  and  confronted 
Arnold  witix  unflinJiing  hostility.  The  death 
of  one  of  his  Cardinals,  killed  in  a  street  tumult, 
gave  the  pope  an  opportunity  to  place  the 
whole  city  under  an  interdict.  "  T'eligion  tri- 
umphed over  liberty.  The  clergy  and  the  peo- 
ple compelled  the  senate  to  yield.  Hadrian 
would  admit  of  no  lower  terms  than  the  abroga- 
tion of  the  republican  institutions;  the  banish- 
ment of  Arnold  and  liis  adherents.  The  republic 
was  at  an  end,  Arnold  an  exile ;  the  Pope  again 
master  in  Rome. "  A  few  months  later,  Arnold  of 
Brescia,  a  prisoner  in  the  hands  of  Frederick 
Barbarossa,  then  coming  to  Rome  for  tlie  impe- 
rial crown,  was  given  up  to  the  Pope  and  was 
executed  in  some  summary  way,  the  particulars 
of  which  are  in  considerable  dispute. — H.  H. 
Slilman,  Ilist.  of  Latin  Chrintianity,  bk.  8,  ch.  6-7. 

Also  in:  J.  Miley,  Hist,  of  the  Papal  States, 
bk.  6. 

A.  D.  1155. — Tumult  at  the  coronation  of 
Frederick  Barbarossa.  See  Italy:  A,  D.  1154- 
1102. 

A.  D.  1 167. — The  taking  of  the  city  by  Fred- 
erick Barbarossa.    See  Italy:  A.  I).  1166-1167. 

A.  D.  1198-1216.— The  establishing  of  Papal 
Sovereignty  in  the  States  of  the  Church.  See 
Papacy;  A.  U.  1198-1316. 

A.  D.  1215. — The  beginning  in  Italy  of  the 
strife  of  the  Guelphs  and  Ghibellines,  See 
Italy:  A.  D.  1215. 
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I3-I4th  Centuries,— The  turbulence  of  the 
Roman  nobles.— The  strife  of  the  Colonna 
and  the  Ursini. — "In  the  bc'Kiiiniiig  of  the  11th 
cpiilury  Italy  wns  exposed  to  the  feudal  tyranny, 
alike  oppressive  to  the  .sovereign  and  the  people. 
The  rights  of  human  nature  were  vindicated  by 
her  numerous  republics,  who  soon  extended  their 
liberty  and  dominion  from  the  city  to  the  ad- 
jacent country.  The  sword  of  the  nobles  was 
broken;  their  slaves  were  enfranchised;  their 
castles  were  demolished ;  they  ass\imed  the  habits 
of  society  and  obedience.  .  .  .  But  the  feeble 
and  disorderly  government  of  Rome  was  unequal 
t(>  the  task  of  curbing  her  rebellioxis  sons,  who 
■scorned  the  authority  of  the  magistrate  within 
and  without  the  walls.  It  was  no  longer  a  civil 
contention  between  the  nobles  and  plebeians  for 
the  governi  lont  of  the  stntj.  The  barons  asserted 
in  arms  their  personal  independence;  their 
palaces  and  castles  were  fortified  against  iv  siege ; 
and  their  private  quarrels  were  maintained  by 
the  numbers  of  their  vassals  and  retainers.  In 
origin  and  affection  they  were  aliens  to  their 
country;  and  a  genuine  Roman,  could  such  have 
been  produced,  might  have  renounced  these 
haughty  strangers  .vho  disdained  the  appella- 
tion of  citizens,  an.,  proudly  styled  themselves 
the  princes  of  Rome.  After  a  dark  series  of 
revolutions,  all  records  of  pedigree  were  lost; 
the  distinction  of  surnames  was  abolislied;  the 
blood  of  the  nations  was  mingled  in  a  thousand 
channels;  and  the  Goths  and  Lombards,  the 
Greeks  and  Franks,  the  Germans  and  Normans, 
had  obtained  the  fairest  possessions  by  royal 
bounty  or  the  prerogative  of  valour.  ...  It  is 
not  my  design  to  enumerate  the  Roman  families 
which  have  failed  at  different  periods,  or  those 
which  are  continued  in  different  degrees  of  splen- 
dour to  the  present  time.  The  old  consular  line 
of  the  Frangipani  discover  their  name  in  the 
generous  act  of  breaking  or  dividing  bread  in  a 
time  of  famine;  and  such  benevolence  is  more 
trulj'  glorious  tlian  to  liave  enclosed,  with  their 
allies  the  Corsi,  a  spacious  quarter  of  the  city  in 
the  chains  of  their  fortitications.  The  Savelli,  as 
it  should  seem  a  Sabine  race,  have  maintained 
their  original  dignity;  the  obsolete  surname  of 
the  Capizucchi  is  inscribed  on  the  coins  of  the 
first  senators;  the  Conti  preserve  the  honour, 
witliout  the  estate,  of  the  coimts  of  Signia ;  and 
the  Annibaldi  must  have  been  very  ignorant,  or 
very  modest,  if  they  had  not  descended  from  the 
Carthaginian  hero.  But  among,  perhaps  above, 
the  peers  and  princes  of  the  city,  I  distinguish 
the  rival  ho-.ses  of  Colonna  and  Ursini  [or 
Orsiiii].  .  .  .  About  the  end  of  the  thirteenth 
century  t'..,  most  powerful  branch  [of  the 
Colonna]  was  composed  of  an  uncle  and  six 
brotliers,  all  conspicuous  in  arms  or  in  the  hon- 
ours of  the  Churcli.  Of  these  Peter  wns  elected 
senator  of  Rome,  introduced  to  the  Capitol  in  a 
triumphant  car,  and  hiiiled  in  some  vain  accla- 
mations with  the  title  of  Caisar;  while  John  and 
Stephen  were  declared  Slarquis  of  Ancona  and 
Count  of  Romagna  by  Nicholas  IV.,  a  patron  so 
partial  to  their  family  that  he  has  been  delineated 
in  satirical  portraits,  imjirisoncd,  as  it  were,  in  a 
hollow  pillar.  After  his  decease  their  haughty 
behaviour  provoked  the  displeasure  of  the  most 
implacable  of  mankind.  The  two  cardinals,  the 
uncle  and  the  nephew,  denied  the  election  of 
Boniface  VIII. ;  and  the  Colonna  were  oppressed 
for  a  moment  by  his  temporal  and  spiritual  arm's. 


He  proclaimed  a  crusade  against  his  personal 
enemies;  their  estates  were  confiscated;  their 
fortresses  on  either  side  of  the  Tiber  were  be- 
sieged by  the  troops  of  St.  Peter  and  those  of 
the  rival  nobles;  and  after  the  ruin  of  Pnlcstrina, 
or  Priienestc,  their  principal  seat,  the  ground 
was  marked  with  a  plough.share,  the  emblem  of 
perpetual  desolation  [see  Papacy:  A.  D.  1294- 
1348].  .  .  .  Some  estimate  may  be  formed  of 
their  wealth  by  their  losses,  of  their  losses  by  the 
damages  of  100,000  gold  florins  whicii  were 
granted  them  against  the  accomplices  ami  heirs 
of  the  deceased  pope.  All  the  spiritual  c  nsures 
and  disqualifications  were  abolished  by  his  pru- 
dent successors;  and  the  fortune  of  the  house 
was  more  firmly  established  by  this  transient 
hurricane.  .  .  .  But  the  first  of  the  family  In 
fame  and  merit  was  the  elder  Stephen,  whom 
Petrarch  loved  and  esteemed  as  a  hero  superior 
to  his  own  times  and  not  unworthy  of  ancient 
Rome.  .  .  .  Till  the  ruin  of  his  declining  age, 
the  ancestors,  the  character,  and  the  children  of 
Stephen  Colonna  exalted  his  dignitj^  in  the  Ro- 
man republic  and  at  the  Court  of  Avignon.  The 
Ursini  migrated  from  Spoleto ;  the  sons  of  Ursus, 
as  they  are  styled  in  the  twelfth  century,  from 
some  eminent  person  who  is  only  known  as  the 
father  of  their  race.  But  they  were  soon  distin- 
guished among  the  nobles  of  Rome  by  the  num- 
ber and  bravery  of  their  kinsmen,  the  strength 
of  their  towers,  the  honours  of  the  senate  and 
sacred  college,  and  the  elevation  of  two  popes, 
Cckstin  III.  and  Nicholas  III.,  of  their  name 
and  lineage.  .  .  .  The  Colonna  embraced  the 
name  of  Glhibellines  and  the  party  of  the  empire; 
the  Ursini  espoused  the  title  of  Quclphs  and  the 
cause  of  the  Church.  The  eagle  and  the  keys 
were  displayed  in  their  adverse  banners ;  and  the 
two  factions  of  Italy  most  furiously  raged  when 
the  origin  and  nature  of  the  dispute  were  long 
since  forgotten.  After  the  retreat  of  the  popes 
to  Avignon  they  disputed  in  arms  the  vacant  re- 
public; and  the  mischiefs  of  discord  were  per- 
petuated by  the  wretched  compromise  of  electing 
each  year  two  rival  senators.  By  their  private 
hostilities  the  city  and  country  were  desolated. " 
— E.  Gibbon,  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roi-  ■  n  Em- 
pire, eh.  69. — "  Had  things  been  left  to  c  their 
natural  course,  one  of  these  families,  th(  v  olonna, 
for  Instance,  or  the  Orsini,  would  probably  have 
ended  by  overcoming  its  rivals,  and  have  estab- 
lished, as  was  the  case  in  the  republics  of  Ro- 
magna and  Tuscany,  a  'signoria,'  or  local 
tyranny,  like  those  which  had  once  prevailed  in 
the  cities  of  Greece.  But  the  presence  of  the 
sacerdotal  power,  as  it  had  hindered  the  growth 
of  feudalism,  so  also  it  stood  in  the  way  of  such 
a  development  as  this,  and  in  so  far  aggravated 
the  confusion  of  the  city." — J.  Bryce,  The  Holy 
Roman  Empire,  eh.  16. 

A.  D.  1300.  —  The  Jubilee.  See  Papacy: 
A.  D.  1204-1348. 

A.  D.  1305-1377. — Withdrawal  of  the  Papal 
court  from  Rome  and  settlement  at  Avignon. — 
The  "  Babylonish  Captivity."  See  Papacy  : 
A.  D.  1294-1348,  to  1353-1378. 

A.  D.  1312. — Resistance  to  the  entry  and 
coronation  of  Henry  VII.  See  Italy:  A.  D. 
1310-1313.  . 

A.  D.  1328. — Imperial  coronation  of  Louis 
IV.  of  Bavaria.     See  Italy:  A.  D.   1313-1330. 

A.  D.  1 347-1 354. — The  revolution  of  Rienzi, 
the  last  Tribune.-"  The  Holy  City  had  no  gov- 
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eminent.  Slio  was  no  longer  the  Imperial  Rome, 
nor  the  Ponlifical  Rome.  The  Teutonic  Ca'sars 
had  abandoned  her.  The  Popes  had  also  lied 
from  the  sacred  hill  of  the  Vatican  to  the  slimy 
Gallic  city,  Avignon.  .  .  .  The  real  masters  of 
the  city  were  the  princes  or  barons,  who  dwelt 
In  their  fortified  castles  in  the  environs,  or  their 
strong  palaces  within.  The  principal  among 
them  were  masters  of  different  parts  of  the  city. 
The  celebrated  old  family  of  the  Colonuas 
reigned,  it  may  be  said,  over  the  north  of  the 
city,  towards  the  Quirinal.  .  .  .  The  new  family 
of  the  Orsini  extended  their  sway  along  the 
Tiber  from  the  Campo-<li-Fiore,  to  the  Church  of 
St.  Peter,  comprising  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo. 
The  Savelli,  less  powerful,  possessed  a  part  of 
the  Aventine,  witli  the  theatre  of  Marcellus,  and 
the  Conti,  tlie  huge  tower  which  bc;'rs  their 
name,  on  Caisar's  Forum.  Other  inembera  of 
the  nobility,  in  the  country,  were  possessors  of 
small  fortified  cities,  or  castles.  .  .  Rome,  sub- 
jected to  such  a  domination,  had  become  almost 
deserted.  The  population  of  tlie  seven-hilled 
city  had  come  down  to  about  30,000  souls. 
AVhen  the  barons  were  at  per  jc  with  each  other, 
which,  however,  was  a  rare  occurrence,  they 
combined  to  exercise  their  tyranny  over  the 
citizehs  and  the  serfs,  to  rob  and  plunder  the 
farmer.'  travellers,  and  pilgrims.  Petrarch 
wrote  U  the  Pope  at  this  period,  tliat  Rome  had 
become  'le  aliode  of  demons,  the  receptacle  of 
all  crimai.,  a  hell  for  the  living.  .  .  .  Ricnzi  was 
then  28  years  old.  .  .  .  His  function  of  notary 
(assessore)  to  the  Roman  tribunals,  woidd  seem 
to  infer  that  he  was  considered  a  peaceful, 
rational  citizen.  It  appears,  however,  that  he 
brought  in  the  exercise  of  his  ofllcial  duties,  the 
excited  imagination  and  generosity  of  heart  whicli 
characterized  his  nature..  lie  gloried  in  being 
surnamed  the  Consul  of  orphans,  of  widows, 
and  of  the  poor.  His  love  for  the  humble  soon 
became  blended  witli  an  intense  hatred  for  the 
great :  one  of  his  brothers  was  killed  accidentally 
by  a  Roman  baron,  without  his  being  able  to  ob- 
tain auy  satisfaction.  .  .  .  Rienzl  had  always 
been  noted  for  his  literary  and  poetical  taste ;  he 
was  considered  as  deeply  versed  in  the  knowl- 
edge of  antiquity,  and  as  the  most  skilful  in 
decipliering  and  explaining  the  numerous  in- 
scriptions with  vhich  Rome  abounded.  .  .  . 
The  least  remains  of  antiquity  became  for  him  a 
theme  of  declamatory  addresses  to  the  people,  on 
the  present  state  of  Rome,  on  the  iniquities  that 
surrounded  him.  Followed  by  groups  that  aug- 
mented daily,  and  which  listened  to  him  with 
breathless  interest,  he  led  them  from  ruin  to 
ruin,  to  the  Forum,  to  the  tombs  of  tlie  Chris- 
tian martyrs,  thus  associating  every  glory,  and 
maJe  the  hearts  of  the  people  throb  by  his  mys- 
tical eloquence.  .  .  .  No  remedy  being  brought 
to  the  popular  grievances,  an  insurrection  broke 
out.  The  senator  was  expelled;  thirteen  good 
men  (buoni  uomini)  were  installed  in  the  Capitol 
and  invested  with  dictatorial  powers.  It  was  a 
Gucltic  movement;  Rienzi  was  mixed  with  it; 
but  without  any  prel!minent  participation.  This 
new  government  resolved  to  send  an  embassy  to 
the  Pope,  at  Avignon,  and  Rienzi  formed  part  of 
it.  Such  was  the  first  real  public  act  in  the  life 
of  Cola  di  Rienzi.  The  embassy  was  joined 
by  Peirarch.  .  .  .  The  Pope  would  not  hear 
of  leaving  his  new  splendid  palace,  and  the 
gentle  population  of  Avignon,  for  the  heap  of 


ruins  and  the  human  turbulence  of  Rome."  But 
"Cardinal  Aymeric  was  named  to  represent  the 
Pope  at  Rome,  as  Legate,  and  a  Colonna  and  an 
Orsini  invested  with  the  senatorial  dignity,  in 
order  to  restore  order  in  the  Eternal  City,  in  the 
name  of  the  Pontiff.  Rienzi  indulged  in  the 
most  extravagant  exultation.  lie  wrote  a 
highly  enthusiastic  address  to  the  Roman  people. 
But  his  illusion  was  not  of  long  duration.  The 
new  Legate  only  attend''  1  to  ihe  filling  of  the 
Papal  Treasury.  The  nobility,  protected  by  the 
new  senators,  continued  tlieir  course  of  tyranny. 
Rienzi  protested  warmly  against  such  a  course 
of  iniquities,  in  the  council.  One  day  he  spoke 
with  a  still  greater  vehemence  of  indignation, 
when  one  of  the  members  of  the  council  struck 
him  in  the  face,  others  hissed  out  at  him  sneer- 
ingly,  calling  him  the  Consul  of  orphans  and 
widows.  From  that  day  he  never  appeared  at 
any  of  its  meetings;  his  hatred  had  swollen, 
and  must  explode.  ...  lie  went  straight  to  the 
people  (popolo  minuto),  and  prepared  a  revolu- 
tion. To  render  his  exliortaiions  to  the  people 
more  impressive,  he  made  u..e  of  large  allegorical 
pictures,  hastily  drawn,  and  wliieh  form  a  curi- 
ous testimony  of  his  mystical  imagination,  as 
well  as  of  his  forensic  elo(iuence.  .  .  .  Finally, 
he  convoked  the  people  at  the  Capitol  for  the  20tli 
of  May,  1347,  the  day  of  Pentecost,  namely, 
imder  the  invocation  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Rienzi 
had  heard,  with  fervour,  thirty  masses  during  the 
preceding  night.  On  that  day  ho  came  out  at 
13  o'clock  armed,  with  his  head  uncovered,  fol- 
lowed by  25  partisans ;  three  imf urled  standards 
were  carried  before  him,  bearing  allegorical  pic- 
tures. This  time  his  address  was  very  brief — 
merely  stating,  tliat  from  his  love  for  the  Pope 
and  the  salvation  of  the  people,  he  was  ready  to 
encounter  any  danger.  He  then  read  the  laws 
whicli  were  to  insure  tiie  happiness  of  Rome. 
Tliey  were,  properly  speakin;;,  a  summary  of 
reforms,  destined  to  relieve  the  people  from  tlieir 
sufferings,  and  intended  to  realize,  what  he  pro. 
claimed,  must  become  tlie  good  state  [or  Good 
Estate],  il  buono  stato.  .  .  .  By  this  outline  of 
a  new  constitution,  tlie  people  were  invested 
with  the  property  and  government  of  the  city 
as  well  as  of  its  environs;  the  Pontifical  See, 
bereft  of  the  power  it  had  exercised  during  sev- 
eral centuries ;  and  the  nobility  deprived  of  what 
they  considered  as  their  property,  to  assist  the 
public  poverty.  Tlie  revolution  could  not  be 
more  complete;  and  it  is  needless  to  add,  that 
Rienzi  was  clamorously  applauded,  and  immedi- 
ately invested  witli  full  powers  to  realize  and 
organize  the  buono  stato,  of  which  ho  had  given 
the  programme.  He  declined  the  title  of  Rector, 
and  preferred  the  more  popular  name  of  Tribune. 
Nothing  was  fixed  as  to  the  duration  of  this  ex- 
traordinary popular  magistracy.  The  new  gov- 
ernment was  installed  at  the  Capitol,  tlie  Sena- 
tors expelled,  and  the  wlule  revolution  executed 
witli  such  rapidity,  that  the  nev/  Tribune  might 
well  be  strengthened  in  his  belief  that  he  was 
acting  under  the  protection  of  the  .'loly  Ghost. 
He  was  careful,  nevertheless,  not  to  estrange  the 
Pontifical  authority,  and  requested  that  the 
apostolical  vicar  should  be  offered  to  be  adjoined 
to  him,  whicli  the  prelate  accepted,  however  un- 
certain and  perilous  the  honour  appeared  to  be. 
During  tlie  popular  enthusiasm,  old  Stephen 
Colonna,  with  the  more  formidable  of  the  barons, 
who  had  been  away,  returned  to  Rome  in  haste; 
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he  expressed  publicly  his  scorn,  and  when  the 
order  came  from  Kienzl  for  liim  to  quit  the  city, 
he  replied  that  he  would  soon  come  and  throw 
that  madman  out  of  one  of  the  windows  of  the 
Capitol.  Uicnzi  ordered  tlie  bells  to  be  rung, 
the  people  instantly  assembled  in  arms,  and  that 
proudest  of  the  barons  was  obliged  to  fly  to  Pal- 
estrina.  The  next  day  it  was  proclaimed  that 
all  the  nobles  were  to  come,  to  swear  fealty  to 
the  Roman  people,  and  afterwards  withdraw 
to  their  castles,  and  protect  the  public  roads. 
John,  the  son  of  old  C'olonna,  was  the  first  who 
presented  himself  at  the  Capitol,  but  it  was  with 
the  intention  of  braving  and  insulting  the  Trib- 
une. When  he  beheld  the  popular  masses  in 
close  array,  ho  felt  awed,  and  took  the  oath  to 
protect  the  people  —  protect  the  roads  —  succour 
the  widows  and  orphans,  and  obey  the  summons 
of  the  Tribune.  The  Orsini,  Savelli,  Qaetani, 
and  many  others,  came  after  him  and  followed 
his  example.  Rienzi,  now  sole  master,  without 
opponents,  gave  a  free  course  to  the  allurements 
of  authority.  .  .  .  The  tolls,  taxes,  and  imposts 
which  pressed  upon  the  people  were  abolished  by 
Rienzi,  in  the  first  instance,  and  afterwards,  the 
taxes  on  the  bridges,  wine,  and  bread ;  but  he 
endeavoured  to  compensate  such  an  enormous  defi- 
cit by  augmenting  the  tax  on  salt,  which  was 
not  yet  unpopular,  besides  an  impost  on  funded 
property.  He  was  thus  making  hasty,  serious, 
even  dangerous  engagements  with  the  people, 
which  it  might  not  be  in  his  power  to  keep.  .  .  . 
For  the  present,  calmness  and  security  were 
reigning  in  the  city.  .  .  .  The  Tribune  received 
the  congratulations  of  all  the  ambassadors ;  the 
changes  he  had  effected  appeared  miraculous. 
...  He  believed  implicitly  that  he  was  the 
founder  of  a  now  era.  The  homage  profusely 
lavislied  upon  hira  by  all  the  Italian  Republics, 
and  even  by  despotic  sovereigns  confirmed  him 
in  his  conviction.  .  .  .  One  nobleman  alone,  the 
Prefect  of  Vico,  secretly  supported  by  the  agent 
of  tlie  Pontifical  patrimony,  refused  to  submit 
and  to  surrender  the  throe  or  four  little  cities  in 
his  jurisdiction.  Rienzi  led  rapidly  against  him 
an  army  of  8,000  men,  and  attacked  the  rebellious 
Prefect  so  suddenly  and  skilfully,  that  the  latter 
surrendered  unconditionally.  Tliis  success  in- 
flamed the  head  and  imagination  of  Rienzi,  and 
with  it  commenced  the  mystical  extravagances 
and  follies  which  could  not  fail  to  cause  his  ruin. " 
— Prof.  De  Vericour,  Jiiemi,  the  last  of  the  Trib- 
une! (Dublin  Univ.  Mag.,  1860. — Eclectic  Mag., 
Sept.,  1860). — "Rienzi's  head  was  turned  by  his 
success.  He  assumed  the  pomp  of  a  sover- 
eign. He  distributed  titles,  surrounded  him- 
3eTf  with  ceremonies,  and  multiplied  feasts  and 
processions.  .  .  .  He  desired  to  be  ennobled,  and 
to  have  the  title  of  Knight,  as  well  as  Tribune. 
To  celebrate  his  installation  as  Knight,  a  splen- 
did series  of  ceremonies  was  arranged,"  at  the 
end  of  which  he  "made  an  address,  in  which  he 
cited  the  Pope,  and  Lewis  of  Bavaria,  and 
Charles  of  Bohemia,  to  give  reasons  for  any 
claims  they  had  on  Rome;  and  pointing  his 
sword  to  three  points  of  tlie  compass,  he  ex- 
claimed, '  This  is  mine,  and  this  is  mine,  and  this 
is  mine.'.  .  .  Folly  had  quite  got  the  better  of 
him  now,  and  his  vanity  was  leading  him  swiftly 
to  ruin.  .  .  .  Shortly  afterwards  ho  issued  a 
proclamation  that  he  had  discovered  a  conspiracy 
against  the  people  and  himself,  and  declared  that 
he  would  cut  off  the  heads  of  all  those  concerned 


in  it.  The  conspirators  were  seized  and  brought 
forward,  and  among  them  were  seen  the  chief  of 
the  princely  families  of  Rome.  Solemn  prepar- 
ations wore  made  for  their  execution,  when 
Rienzi,  suddenly  and  without  reason,  not  only 
paidoned  them  all,  but  conferred  upon  them 
some  of  the  most  important  charges  and  offices 
of  the  state.  No  sooner  were  those  nobles  and 
princes  free  out  of  Rome  than  they  began 
seriously  to  conspire  to  ovortlirow  Ilionzi  and 
his  govornmont.  They  assembled  their  soldiers, 
and,  after  devastating  the  country,  threatened  to 
march  upon  Rome  itself.  The  Tribune,  who 
was  no  soldier,  attempted  to  intimidate  his  ene- 
mies by  threats;  but  finding  that  the  people  grew 
clamorous  for  action,  he  at  last  took  up  arms, 
and  made  a  show  of  advancing  against  them. 
But  after  a  few  days,  during  which  he  did  noth- 
ing except  to  destroy  still  more  of  the  Campagna, 
he  returned  to  Rome,  clothed  himself  in  tlie  Im- 
perial robes,  and  received  a  legato  from  the 
Pope.  .  .  .  His  power  soon  began  to  crumble 
away  under  him ;  and  when,  shortly  afterwards, 
he  endeavoured  to  prevail  ujjon  the  people  to 
rise  and  drive  out  the  Count  of  Minorbino,  who 
had  set  his  authority  at  defiance,  he  found  that 
his  Awy  was  past.  .  .  .  He  tlicn  ordered  the 
trumpets  of  silver  to  sound,  and,  clothed  in  all 
his  pomp,  he  marched  through  Rome,  accom- 
panied by  his  small  band  of  soldiers,  and  on  the 
15th  Octoler,  1347,  intrenched  himself  in  the 
Castle  St.  Angelo.  Still  the  influence  of  his  name 
and  his  power  was  so  great,  that  it  was  not  till 
three  days  after  that  the  nobles  ventured  to  return 
to  Rome,  and  then  they  found  that  Cola's  power 
had  vanished.  It  faded  away  like  a  carnival 
pageant,  as  that  gay  procession  entered  the 
Castle  St.  Angelo.  'There  he  remained  until  the 
beginning  of  March,  and  then  fled,  and  found 
his  way  to  Civita  Vecchia,  where  he  stayed  with 
a  nephew  of  his  for  a  short  time.  But  his 
nephew  having  been  arrested,  he  again  returned 
to  Rome  secretly,  and  was  concealed  in  Castle 
St.  Angelo  by  one  of  the  Orsiid  who  was  friendly 
to  him  and  his  party.  .  .  .  Cola  soon  after  fled 
to  H^aples,  fearing  lest  he  should  be  betrayed 
into  the  hands  of  the  Cardinals.  Rome  now  fell 
into  a  state  of  anarchy  and  confusion  even  worse 
than  when  he  assumed  the  reins  of  power. 
Revolutions  occurred.  Brigandage  was  renewed. 
...  In  1353  Rienzi  returned  witli  Cardinal  Al- 
bornos,  the  legate  of  the  Pope.  He  was  received 
with  enthusiasm,  and  again  installed  in  power. 
But  he  was  embarrassed  in  all  his  actions  by  the 
Cardinal,  who  sought  only  to  make  use  of  him, 
while  he  himself  exercised  all  the  power.  The 
title  of  Senator  of  Rome  was  conferred  on  him, 
and  the  people  forgave  him.  .  .  .  But  Rienzi 
had  lost  the  secret  of  his  power  in  losing  his 
enthusiasm.  ...  At  last,  in  October  1353,  a 
sedition  broke  out,  and  the  mob  rushed  to  the 
Capitol  with  cries  of  '  Death  to  the  traitor 
Rienzi ! ' .  .  .  He  appeared  on  the  balcony  clothed 
in  his  armour  as  Knight,  and,  with  the  standard 
of  the  people  in  his  hand,  demanded  to  be  hoard. 
But  the  populace  refused  to  listen  to  him.  .  .  . 
At  last  he  decided  to  fly.  Tearing  off  his  robes, 
he  put  on  the  miserable  dross  of  the  porter, 
rushed  down  the  flaming  stairs  and  through  the 
burning  chambers,  .  .  .  and  at  last  reached  the 
third  floor.  ...  At  this  verv  moment  his  arm 
was  seized,  and  a  voice  said,  '  Where  are  yoa 
going  ? '    He  saw  that  all  was  lost.    But,  at  bay. 
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he  did  nothing  mean.  Again  there  was  a  flash  of 
heroic  courage,  not  unworthy  of  him.  lie  threw 
off  liis  disguise,  and  disdaining  all  subterfuges, 
said,  '  I  am  the  Tribune  I '  He  was  tlien  led  out 
through  the  door  ...  to  the  base  of  the  basalt 
lions,  where  ho  had  made  his  first  great  call  upon 
the  people.  Standing  there,  undaunted  by  its 
tumultuous  cries,  he  stood  for  an  hour  with 
folded  arms,  and  looked  around  upon  the  raging 
crowd.  At  last,  profiting  by  a  lull  of  silence,  he 
lifted  his  voice  to  address  them,  when  suddenly 
an  artisan  at  his  side,  fearing  perhaps  the  result 
of  his  eloquence,  and  perhaps  prompted  by  re- 
venge, plunged  his  pike  in  his  breast,  and  lie 
'dH.  The  wild  mob  rushed  upon  his  corpse." — 
W.  W.  Story,  Ctutle  St.  Angela,  ch.  4. 

Also  in  :  H.  H.  Milman,  Hist,  o/'  Latin  Chris- 
tianity,  bk.  12,  ch.  10-11  (».  5).— E.  Gibbon,  De- 
cline and  Fall  of  the  liotnan  Empire,  ch.  70. 

A.  D.  1367-136!). — Temporary  return  of  Ur- 
ban V.  from  Avignon.  See  Papacy:  A.  D. 
1353-1378. 

A.  D.  1377-1379.  —  Return  of  the  Papa! 
court. — Election  of  Urban  VI.  and  the  Great 
Schism. — Battles  in  the  city. — Siege  and  par- 
tial destruction  of  Castle  St.  Angelo.  See 
Papacy:  A.  D.  1377-1417. 

A.  D.  1405-1414.—  Risinsr  in  the  city  and 
flight  of  Pope  Innocent  VII. — Sacking  of  the 
Vatican. — Surrender  of  the  city  to  Ladislas, 
king  of  Naples. — Expulsion  of  the  Neapoli- 
tans and  their  return.  See  Italy  (Southern)  : 
A.  D.  1386-1414. 

A.  D.  1447-1455.— The  pontificate  of  Nicolas 
V. — Building  of  the  Vatican  Palace  and  found- 
ing of  the  Vatican  Library. — The  Porcaro  re- 
volt.   See  Italy:  A.  D.  1447-1480. 

A.  D.  1492-1503.— Under  the  Borgias.  See 
Papacy:  A.  D.  1471-1513. 

A.  D.  1494.— Charles  VIII.  and  the  French 
army  in  the  city.     See  Italy  :  A.  D.  1494-1496. 

A.  D.  1526.— The  city  taken  and  the  Vatican 
plundered  by  the  Colonnas  and  the  Spaniards. 
Bee  Italy:  A.  D.  1523-1537. 

A.  D.  1527.— The  capture  and  the  sacking 
of  the  city  by  the  army  of  Constable  Bourbon. 
— Captivity  of  the  Pope.  See  Italy:  A.  D. 
1523-1537;  1527;  and  1537-1529. 

A.  D.  1537-1563.— Inclinations  towards  the 
Reformation.— Catholic  reaction.  See  Pap acy  : 
A.  D.  1537-1563. 

A.  D.  1 600- 1 656.— The  great  families  and 
the  Roman  population. — "A numerous,  power- 
ful, and  wealthy  aristocracy  surrounded  the 
papal  throne;  the  families  already  established 
imposed  restraints  on  those  that  were  but  newly 
rising ;  from  the  self-reliance  and  authoritative 
boldness  of  monarchy,  the  ecclesiastical  sover- 
eignty was  passing  to  the  deliberation,  sobriety, 
and  measured  calmness  of  aristocratic  govern- 
ment. .  .  .  There  still  flourished  those  old  and 
long-renowned  Roman  races,  the  Savelli,  Conti, 
Orsini,  Colonna,  and  Gaetani.  .  .  .  The  Colonna 
and  Orsini  made  it  their  boast,  that  for  centuries 
no  peace  had  been  concluded  between  the 
princes  of  Christendom,  in  which  they  had  not 
been  included  by  name.  But  however  powerful 
these  houses  may  have  been  in  earlier  times, 
they  certainly  owed  their  importance  in  those 
now  before  us  to  their  connection  with  the  Curia 
and  the  po -s.  .  .  .  Under  Innocent  X.,  there 
existed  fo-  msiderable  time,  as  it  were,  two 
great  fat  >r  associations  of  families.    The 


Orsini,  Ccsarini,  Borghcsi,  Aldobrandini,  Ludo- 
visi,  and  Giustiniani  were  with  the  Pnmfili; 
while  opposed  to  tlicm,  was  the  house  of  Colonna 
and  the  Burberini.  ...  In  the  middle  of  the 
seventeenth  century  there  were  computed  to  be 
fifty  noble  families  in  Rome  of  three  hundred 
years  standing,  thirty-five  of  two  hundred,  and 
si.vteen  of  one  hundred  years.  None  were  per- 
mitted to  claim  u  more  ancient  descent,  or  were 
generally  traced  to  an  obscure,  or  even  a  low 
origin.  .  .  .  But  by  the  side  of  the  old  families 
there  rose  up  various  new  ones.  All  the  cardinals 
and  prelates  of  the  Curia  proceeded  according  to 
the  pope's  example,  and  each  in  proportion  lO  his 
means  employed  the  surplus  of  his  ecclesiastical 
revenue  for  the  aggrandizement  of  his  kindred, 
the  foundation  of  a  new  family.  There  were 
others  which  had  attained  to  eminence  by  judi- 
cial appointments,  and  many  were  indebted  for 
their  elevation  to  being  employed  as  bunkers  in 
the  affairs  of  the  Dataria.  Fifteen  families  of 
Florence,  eleven  from  Genoa,  nine  Portuguese, 
and  four  French,  are  enumerated  as  having  risen 
to  more  or  less  consideration  by  these  means,  ac- 
cording to  their  goo<l  fortune  or  tjilents ;  some  of 
them,  whose  reputation  no  longer  depended  on 
the  affairs  of  the  day,  became  monarchs  of  gold ; 
as  for  example,  the  Quicciardini  and  Doni,  who 
connected  themselves,  under  Urban  VIII.,  with 
the  Giustiniani,  Primi,  and  Pallavicini.  But 
(^ven,  without  affairs  of  this  kind,  families  of 
.  ionsideration  were  constantly  repairing  to  Rome, 
not  only  from  Urbino,  Rieti,  and  Bologna,  but 
also  from  Parma  and  Florence.  .  .  .  Returns  of 
the  Roman  population  are  still  extant,  and  Iiy 
a  comparison  of  the  different  years,  we  find  a 
most  remarkable  result,  exhibited,  as  regards  the 
manner  in  which  that  population  was  formed. 
Not  that  its  increase  was  upon  tlie  whole  particu- 
larly rapid,  this  we  are  not  authorized  to  assert. 
In  the  year  1600  the  inhabitants  were  about 
110,000;  fifty  six  years  afterwards  they  were 
somewhat  above  120,000,  an  advance  by  no  means 
extraordinary;  but  onotlier  circumstance  here 
presents  itself  which  deserves  attention.  At  an 
earlier  period,  the  population  of  Rome  had  been 
constantly  fluctuating.  Under  Paul  IV.  it  had 
decreaseil  from  80,000  to  50,000;  in  a  score  or 
two  of  years  it  had  again  advanced  to  more  than 
100,000.  And  this  resulted  from  the  fact  tliat  the 
court  was  then  formed  principally  of  unmarried 
men,  who  had  no  permanent  abode  there.  But, 
at  the  time  we  are  considering,  the  population 
became  fixed  into  settled  families.  This  began 
to  be  the  case  towards  the  end  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  but  took  place  more  particularly  during 
the  first  half  of  the  seventeenth.  .  .  .  After  the 
return  of  the  popes  from  Avignon,  and  on  the 
close  of  the  schism,  the  city,  which  had  seemed 
on  the  point  of  sinking  into  a  mere  village,  ex- 
tended itself  around  the  Curia.  But  it  was  not 
until  the  papal  families  had  risen  to  power  and 
riches  —  until  neither  internal  discords  nor  ex- 
ternal enemies  were  any  longer  to  be  feared,  and 
the  incomes  drawn  from  the  revenues  of  the 
church  or  state  secured  a  life  of  enjoyment  with- 
out the  necessity  for  labour,  that  a  numerous 
permanent  population  arose  in  the  city."— L. 
Itanke,  Hist,  of  the  Popes,  bk.  8,  sect.  7  {v.  2). 

A.  D.  1797-1798.— Fr  ich  intrigues  and  oc- 
cupation of  the  city.— Kormation  of  the  Ro- 
man Republic— Expulsion  of  the  Pope.  See 
France:  A.  D.  1797-1798  (Decembek— May). 
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A.  D.  1798  (November).— Brief  expulsion  of 
the  French  by  the  Neapolitans.  8ei!  Fuance: 
A.  I).  17i)M-171»0(AL'uLST— AriiiL). 

A.  D.  1799.— Overthrow  of  the  Roman  Re- 
public—Expulsion of  the  French.  See  P'lu.Nt  1:: 
A.  I).  1709  (AutuKT— Dkckmheu). 

A.  D.  1800. —  The  Papal  government  re-es- 
tablished by  Napoleon.    See  Fkance:   A.  1). 

18(»0-I80I  (.JfNK— FiJlKUARY). 

A.  D.  1808-1809.—  Napoleon's  quarrel  with 
the  Pope. —  Captivity  of  Pius  VII. —  French 
occupation. —  Declared  to  be  a  free  and  impe- 
rial city.     Sec  I'Al'AUV:  A.  I).  1808-1814. 

A,  D.  1810.— The  title  of  King  of  Rome 
given  to  Napoleon's  son.  See  Patacy:  A.  D. 
1808-181-t. 

A.  D.  1813. —  Papal  Concordat  with  Napo- 
leon.   Sec  Papacy:  A.  D.  1808-1814. 

A.  D.  1814. —  Occupation  by  Murat  for  the 
Allies.— Return  of  the  Pope.  Sec  Italy:  A.  D. 
1814:  iiiul  Pai-acy:  A.  I).  1808-1814. 

A.  D.  1815. —  Restoration  of  the  works  of 
art  taken  by  Napoleon.  Sec  Fiiance:  A.  D. 
1815  (July — Novkmuem). 


A.  D.  1831-1832.—  Revolt  of  the  Papal 
States,  suppressed  by  Austrian  troops.  See 
Italy:  A.  D.   18;i0-1833. 

A.  D.  1846-1849.— Liberal  reforms  of  Pope 
Pius  IX. — His  breach  with  the  extremists. — 
Revolution,  and  flig-ht  of  the  Pope. — Interven- 
tion of  France. —  Garibaldi's  defense  of  the 
city. —  Its  capture  and  occupation  by  the 
French. —  Overthrow  of  the  Roman  Republic. 
Sec  Italy:  A.  I).  1848-1849. 

A.  D.  1859-1861. —  First  consequences  of 
the  Austro-Italian  war.— Absorption  of  the 
Papal  States  in  the  new  kingdom  of  Italy. 
See  Italy:  A.  I).  1859-1801. 

A.  D.  1867-1870.—  Garibaldi's  attempt.— 
His  defeat  at  Mentana. —  Italian  troops  in  the 
city. —  The  king  of  Italy  takes  possession  of 
his  capital.    See  Italy:  A.  I).  1807-1870. 

A.  D.  1869-1870.— The  CEcumenical  Council 
of  the  Vatican.    Sec  P.vpacy:  A.  I).  1800-1870. 

A.  D.  1870-1871.— End  of  Papal  Sovereign- 
ty.—  Occupation  of  the  city  as  the  capital  of 
the  kingdom  of  Italy.  Sec  Italy:  A.  D.  1867- 
1870;  and  Papacy:  A.  D.  1870. 


ROMERS-WAALE,  Naval  battle  of  (1574). 
See  Netiikulanub:  A.  I).  1573-1574. 

ROMMANY.     See  Gypsies. 

ROMULUS,  Legendary  founder  of  Rome. 

See  Home:  U.  C.  75;J-510 Romulus  Augus- 

tulus,  the  last  Roman  Emperor  of  the  old  line, 
in  the  West,  A.  D.  475-470. 

RONCAGLIA,  The  Diets  of.  See  Italy: 
A.  I).  901-1089. 

RONCESVALLES,  The  ambuscade  of. 
See  Spain:   A.  D.  778. 

ROOD,  Holy  (or  Black  Rood)  of  Scotland. 
See  Holy  Hood  ov  Scotlanb. 

ROOF  OF  THE  WORLD.— The  Pamir 
high  plateau,  which  is  a  continuation  of  the 
IJolor  range,  is  called  by  the  natives  "Bami- 
duuiya,"  or  the  Roof  of  the  World. — T.  E.  Gor- 
don, r/ie  Roof  of  the  Worhi,  ch.  9. 

ROOSEBECK  OR  ROSEBECQUE,  Bat- 
tle of  (1382).     See  Flandeus:   A.  U.  1382. 

ROOT  AND  BRANCH  BILL,  The.  Sec 
Enoland;  a.  D.  1041  (Mauch— May). 

RORKE'S  DRIFT,  Defense  of  (1879).  Sec 
South  Afkica:  A.  D.  1877-1879. 

ROSAS,  OR  ROSES :  A.  D.  1645-1652.- 
Siege  and  capture  by  the  French. — Recovery 
by  the  Spaniards.  See  Spain:  A.  D.  1644- 
1640;  and  1048-1652. 

A.  D.  1808.  —  Siege  and  capture  by  the 
French.  See  Spain  :  A.  I).  1808-1809  (Decem- 
ber—  Maucu). 

♦ 

ROSBACH,  OR  ROSSBACH,  Battle  of. 
SccGkumany:    A.  I).  1757  (July— Dece.mueu). 

ROSECRANS,  General  W.  S.:  Command 
in  West  Virginia.  See  United  States  op  Am.  : 
A.  D.  1801  (July  — NovEMBEii);  and  1861  (Au- 
gust— Decembek:  West  Virginia) Com- 
mand of  the  Army  of  the  Mississippi.  Sec 
United  St-vfes  op  Am.:    A.  D.  1862  (June  — 

October:  Tennessee  —  Kentucky) Battle 

of  Stone  River.  See  United  States  op  Am.  : 
A.  D.  1863-1863  (December— Januahy:  Ten- 
nessee)  The  TuUahoma  campaign.     Sec 

United  States  oir  Am.  :  A.  D.  1863  (June- 
July:  Tennessee) Chickamauga.  —  Chat- 
tanooga campaign.— Displacement,    See  Uni- 


ted States  of  Am.  :  A.  D.  1868  (August — 
September  :  Tennessee)  Rosecrans's advance  ; 

and  (October  —  November:    Tennessee) 

Command  in  Missouri.  See  United  States 
ot  Am.:  a.  D.  1864  (March  —  October:  Ab- 
KANHAB — Missouri). 

ROSES,  Wars  of  the.  See  England:  A.  D. 
14.5,5-1471. 

ROSETTA  STONE.— "The  Rosctta  Stone 
is  a  fragment  of  a  stela  discovered  in  the  year 
1799  by  M.  Boussard,  a  French  artillery  omccr, 
while  digging  entrenchments  round  the  town  of 
that  name.  It  contains  a  copy  of  a  decree  made 
by  the  priests  of  Egypt,  assembled  at  Memphis, 
in  honour  of  Ptolemy  Epiplianes.  This  decree 
is  engraved  on  the  stone  in  three  languages,  or 
rather  in  three  different  writings.  The  first  is 
the  hieroglyphic,  the  grand  old  writing  of  the 
monuments ;  the  second  is  the  demotic  character 
as  used  by  the  people;  and  the  third  is  the 
Greek.  But  -the  text  in  Greek  character  is  the 
translation  of  the  two  fcmer.  Up  to  this  time, 
hieroglyplis  had  remained  an  impenetrable  mys- 
tery even  for  science.  But  a  corner  of  the  veil 
was  about  to  be  lifted :  in  proceeding  from  the 
known  to  the  unknown,  the  sense  at  all  events 
was  at  length  to  be  arrived  at  of  that  mysterious 
writing  which  had  so  long  defied  all  the  efforts 
of  science.  Many  erudite  scholars  tried  to  solve 
the  mystery,  and  Young,  among  others  very 
nearly  brought  his  researches  to  a  satisfactory 
issue.  But  it  was  ChainpoUion's  happy  lot  to 
succeed  in  entirely  tearing  away  the  veil.  Such 
is  the  Ilosetta  Stone,  which  thus  became  the  in- 
strument of  one  of  tile  greatest  discoveries  which 
do  hone  r  to  the  nineteenth  century."— A.  Mari- 
ette-Bey,  Monuments  of  Upper  Egypt  {Itineraire) 
p.  29. — See,  also,  Hieroglyphics. 

ROSICRUCIANS.-  ILLUMINATI.— 
"About  the  year  1610,  there  appeared  anony- 
mously a  little  book,  which  excited  great  sensa- 
tion throughout  Germany.  It  was  entitled.  The 
Discovery  of  the  Brotherhood  of  the  Honourable 
Order  of  the  Rosy  Cross,  and  dedicated  to  all 
the  scholars  and  magnates  of  Europe.  It  com- 
menced with  an  imaginary  dialogue  between  the 
Seven  Sages  of  Greece,  and  other  worthies  of  an- 
tiquity, on  the  best  method  of  accomplishing  a 
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ROSICRUCIANS. 


ROTUlilRE. 


general  reform  in  those  evil  times.  Tlio  sug- 
gestion of  Senccii  is  lulopted,  as  most  feasible, 
namely  a  secret  confederacy  of  wise  pliilnntliro- 
pists,  who  sliall  labour  everywiiere  in  unison 
for  this  desirable  end.  The  book  then  announces 
tlio  actual  existence  of  8\ieli  an  association.  One 
Cliristian  Rosen  Krouz,  whose  travels  in  the 
East  had  enriched  liini  with  the  highest  treasures 
of  occult  lore,  is  said  to  have  communicated  liis 
wisdom,  under  a  vow  of  secre.sy,  to  eight  disci- 
ples, for  whom  he  erected  a  mysterious  dwelling- 
place  called  The  Temple  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  It 
is  stated  further,  that  this  long  hidden  edifice  had 
been  at  last  discovered,  and  within  it  theliody  of 
Rosen  Kreuz,  untouched  by  corruption,  though, 
since  his  deatli,  120  years  had  passed  away.  The 
surviving  disciples  of  tlie  institute  call  on  the 
learned  and  devout,  wlio  desire  to  co-operate  in 
their  projects  of  reform,  to  advertise  their  names. 
They  themselves  indicate  neither  name  nor  place 
of  "rendezvous.  They  describe  themselves  as 
true  Protestants.  They  expressly  assert  tluit 
they  contemplate  no  political  movement  in  hos- 
tility to  the  reigning  powers.  Their  sole  aim  is 
the  diminution  of  the  fearful  sum  of  liumau 
suifering,  the  spread  of  education,  the  advance- 
ment of  learning,  science,  universal  enligliten- 
ment,  and  love.  Traditions  and  manuscripts  in 
their  possession  have  given  them  the  power  of 
gold-making,  with  other  potent  secrets;  but  by 
their  wealtli  they  set  little  store.  They  have 
arcana,  in  comparison  witli  which  the  secret  of 
the  alchemist  is  a  tritle.  But  all  is  subordinate, 
with  them,  to  their  one  high  purpose  of  beneflt- 
ing  their  fellows  botli  in  body  and  soul.  .  .  . 
I  could  give  you  conclusive  reasons,  if  it  Wi  'Id 
not  tire  you  to  hear  them,  for  .'he  belief  that  this 
far-famed  book  was  written  by  a  j'oung  Lutheran 
divine  named  Valentine  Andreil.  lie  was  one  of 
the  very  few  who  understood  the  age,  and  had 
the  heart  to  try  and  mend  it.  .  .  .  Tins  An- 
drea writes  the  Discovery  of  the  Rosicrucian 
Brotherhood,  a  jeii-d'esprit  witli  a  serious  pur- 
pose, just  as  an  ex])eriment  to  see  whetlier  some- 
thing cannot  be  done  by  combined  effort  to 
remedy  the  defect  and  abuses  —  social,  educa- 
tional, and  religious,  so  lamented  by  all  good 
men.  He  thought  there  were  many  Andreils 
scattered  throughout  Europe — how  powerful 
would  be  their  united  systematic  action!  .  .  . 
Many  a  laugh,  you  may  be  sure,  he  enjoyed  in 
his  parsonage  with  his  few  friends  wlio  were  in 
the  secret,  wlien  they  found  their  fable  every- 
where swillowed  grc'edily  as  unciucstionable  fact. 
On  all  sides  they  Iieard  of  search  instituted  to 
discover  the  Temple  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Printed 
letters  appeared  continually,  addressed  to  tlio 
imaginary  brotherhood,  giving  generally  the 
initials  of  the  candidate,  where  tlie  invisibles 
might  hear  of  him,  stating  his  motives  and  quali- 
fications for  entrance  into  their  number,  and 
sometimes  furnishing  samples  of  his  cabbalistic 
acquirements.  Still,  no  answer.  Not  a  trace  of 
the  Temple.  Profound  darkness  and  silence, 
after  the  brilliant  flash  wliicli  had  awakened  so 
many  hopes.  Soon  the  mirtli  grew  serious. 
Andreil  saw  witli  concern  tlmt  shrewd  heads  of 
tlie  wrong  sort  began  to  scent  his  artifice,  wliilo 
quacks  reaped  a  rogue's  harvest  from  it.  .  .  .  A 
swarm  of  impostors  pretended  to  belong  to  the 
Fraternity,  and  found  ,a  readier  sale  than  ever 
for  their  nostrums.  Andreil  dared  not  reveal 
himself.    All  he  could  do  was  to  write  book 
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after  book  to  expose  the  folly  of  those  whom  his 
handiwork  liad  so  licfooled,  and  still  to  labour  on, 
by  pen  and  speech,  in  earnest  aid  of  tliat  reform 
which  his  unhappy  stratagem  had  less  lielped 
than  hindered.  .  .  .  Confederacies  of  pretenders 
appear  to  liave  been  organized  in  various  places; 
but  Descartes  says  he  sought  iu  vain  for  a  Rosi- 
crucian lodge  in  Germany.  Tlie  name  Rosicru- 
cian liecame  liy  degrees  a  generic  term,  embrac- 
ing every  species  of  occult  pretension, —  arcana, 
elixirs,  the  philosopher's  stone,  theurgic  ritual, 
syniliols,  initiations.  In  general  usage  the  term 
is  a.ssociated  more  especially  with  that  branch  of 
the  secret  art  wliicli  lias  to  do  with  tlu;  creatures 
of  the  elements.  .  .  .  And  from  this  deposit  of 
current  mystical  tradition  sprang,  in  great  meas- 
ure, the  Freemasonry  and  Rosicrucianism  of  the 
18th  century, — that  golden  age  of  secret  socie- 
ties. Tlien  Hourishca  associations  of  every  im- 
aginable kind,  suited  to  every  taste.  .  .  .  Some 
lodges  belonged  to  Protestant  societies,  others 
were  the  implements  of  the  Jesuits.  Some  were 
aristocratic,  like  the  Strict  Observance;  others 
democratic,  seeking  in  vain  to  escape  an  Argus- 
eyed  police.  Some  —  like  the  Illuminati  under 
Weisliaupt  Knigge,  and  Von  Zwackli,  numlier- 
ing  (among  many  knaves)  not  a  few  names  of 
rank,  probity,  anil  learning —  were  the  professed 
enemies  of  mysticism  and  superstition.  Others 
existed  only  for  tlie  profitable  juggle  of  incanta- 
tions and  fortune-telling.  .  .  .  Tlie  best  perished 
at  the  hands  of  the  Jesuits,  the  worst  at  the 
hands  of  the  police." — R.  A.  Vauglian,  Jloum 
with  tlie  Mystics,  bk.  8,  ch.  9  (r>.  2). 

Also  in;  F.  C.  Schlosser,  Hist,  of  the  18</t  Cen- 
turn,  V.  4,  pp.  483-504.— T.  Frost,  Tlui  Secret  So- 
cieties of  the  European  lieadutioti,  v.  1,  ch.  1. — 
A.  P.  jVIarras,  Secret  Fraternities  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  ch.  8. 

ROSLIN,  Battle  of.— One  of  tlie  minor 
battles  fought  in  the  Scottish  "war  of  indepen- 
dence," with  success  to  the  Scots.,  A.  1).  1302. 

ROSSBACH,  OR  ROSBACH,  Battle  of. 
SeeGEUMANV;  A.  D.  1757  (July — Ueckmheh). 

ROSSBRUNN,   Battle  of.     See  Geilmany: 

A.  1).  18C6. 
ROSTOCK :  The  founding  of  the  city.    See 

Han8.\  Towns. 

ROSY  CROSS,  The  Honourable  Order  of 
the.    See  Rosicuucians. 

ROTENNU,  RUTENNU,  OR  RE- 
TENNU,  The. — "The  Syrian  populations,  who, 
to  tlie  north  of   the   Canaanites  [17th  century 

B.  C],  occupied  tlie  provinces  called  in  the 
Bible  by  the  general  name  of  Aram,  as  far  as  tlie 
river  Eupliratcs,  belonged  to  tlie  confederation 
of  the  Rotenuu,  or  Retennu,  extending  beyond 
the  river  and  embracing  all  Mesopotamia  (Naha- 
raina).  .  .  .  Tlie  Rotennu  had  no  well-defined 
territory,  nor  even  a  decided  unity  of  race.  They 
already  possessed  powerful  cities,  such  as 
Nineveh  and  Baliylon,  liut  there  were  still  many 
nomadic  tribes  within  the  ill-defined  limits  of  the 
confederacy.  T''cir  name  was  taken  from  the 
city  of  Rescn,  apparently  the  most  ancient,  and 
originally  tlie  most  important,  city  of  Assyria. 
Tlie  germ  of  the  Rotennu  confederation  tvas 
formed  by  the  Semitic  Assyro-Chaldajan  people, 
who  were  not  yet  welded  into  a  compact  mon- 
archy."— F.  Lenorniant.  Manual  of  the  Ancient 
Hint.  oftheJCnst,  bk.  3,  ch.  3. 

ROTHIERE,  Battle  of  La.  See  Fbance: 
A.  D.  1814  (Januauy — Makch). 


ROTOMAOU8. 


RUDOLPH. 


ROTOMAGUS.  —  Modern  Rouen.  See 
IJki.ii.«. 

ROTTELN  :  Capture  by  Duke  Bernhard 
(1638).     .ScGkkmany:  a.  I).  10a4-lfii)l». 

ROTTEN    BOROUGHS.      See  Enoi.anI): 

A.  I).  iHiio;  mill  inao-iHsa. 

ROTTWEIL  :  Siege  and  capture  by  the 
French  (1643).    See  Gkumany:  A.  I).  1643-1044. 

ROUEN  :  Origin  of  the  city  and  name.    Sco 

hf,i,ii.«. 

A.  D.  841.— First  destructive  visit  of  the 
Northmen.     See  Noumanh:  A.  I).  S41. 

A.  D.  845.— Second  capture  by  the  North- 
men.    .Seel'AUis:  A.  D.  845. 

A.  D.  876-911. —  Rollo's  settlement.  See 
KouMANs:  A.  I).  876-011. 

A.  D.  1418-1419.  —  Siege  and  capture  by 
Henry  V.  of  England.  See  Fuanck:  A.  I). 
1417-1423. 

A.  D.  1431.—  The  burning  of  the  Maid  of 
Orleans.     8ee  France:  A.  1).  1429-1431. 

A.  D.  1449. — Recovery  from  the  English. 
See  Fuanck:  A.  I).  HSUUn'i. 

A.  D.  1562. — Occupied  bv  the  Huguenots 
and  retaken  by  the  Catholics.  See  Fuance: 
A.  I).  LWO-lROa. 

A.  D.  1591-1592.  —  Siege  by  Henry  IV., 
raised  by  the  Duke  of  Parma.  Sec  Fuance  : 
A.  I).  1591-1,593. 

A.  D.  1870.— Taken  by  the  Germans.  See 
Fkance:  a.  D.  1870-1871. 


ROUM,  OR  ICONIUM,  OR  NICiEA,  The 
Sultans  of.  See  Turks  (Tub  Sewukb):  A.  D. 
1073-1093. 

ROUMANI,  OR  ROMUNI,  The.  See 
Dacia:  a.  1).  103-106. 

ROUMANIA.  See  Balkan  and  Danubian 
States:  14-18tii  Centuries. 

ROUMELIA,  Eastern.  See  Turks:  A.  D. 
1878,  Treaties  op  San  Stepano  and  Madrid  ; 
and  Balkan  and  Danubian  States:  A.  D.  1878, 
to  1878-1886. 

ROUND  TABLE,  Knights  of  the.  See  Ar- 
thur, Kino. 

ROUND  TOWERS  OF  IRELAND.— "At 
various  periods  between  the  si.xth  and  twelfth 
centuries  (some  of  them  still  later,  but  the  greater 
number,  perhaps,  in  the  ninth  and  tenth  cen- 
turies), were  erected  those  singular  buildings,  the 
round  towers,  which  have  been  so  enveloped  in 
mystery  by  the  arguments  and  conjectures  of 
modern  antiquaries.  .  .  .  The  real  uses  of  the 
Irish  round  towers,  both  as  belfries  and  as  eccle- 
siastical keeps  or  castles,  have  been  satisfactorily 
established  by  Dr.  Petrie,  in  his  important  and 
erudite  work  on  the  ecclesiastical  architecture  of 
Ireland.  .  .  .  These  buildings  were  well  con- 
trived to  supply  the  clergy  with  a  place  of 
safety  for  themselves,  the  sacred  vessels,  and 
other  objects  of  value,  during  the  incursions 
of  the  Danes,  and  other  foes;  and  the  upper 
stories,  in  which  there  were  four  windows,  were 
perfectly  well  adapted  for  the  ringing  of  the 
largest  bells  then  used  in  Ireland." — M.  Haverty, 
Hist,  of  Ireland,  p.  115. 

Also  in  :  8.  Bryant,  Celtic  Irelaiul,  eh.  7. 

ROUNDHEADS.  —  The  Pariiamentary  or 
popular  party  in  the  great  English  civil  war  were 
called  Roundheads  because  they  generally  wore 
their  hair  cut  short,  while  the  Cavaliers  of  the 
king's  party  held  to  the  fashion  of  flowing  locks. 


According  to  the  Piu  nmentary  clerk  Rushworth, 
the  first  person  who  applied  the  name  was  one 
David  Hyde,  who  threatened  a  mob  of  citizens 
which  surrounded  the  Houses  of  Parliament  on 
the  27th  of  December,  1641,  crying  "No  Bish- 
ops," that  he  would  "cut  the  throats  of  these 
round-headed  dogs." — D.  Masson,  Life  of  John 
Milton,  V.  2,  Ilk.  3,  eh.  6. 

Also  i.v:  Mrs.  Hutchinson,  Memoirs  of  Col. 
Ilutchinmn  (1043). — See,  also,  England:  A.  D. 
1041  (October). 

ROUSSEAU,  and  educational  reform.  See 
Education,  Modern  :  Uekor.m8,  &c.  :  A.  D. 
1762. 

♦ 

ROUSSILLON :  A.  D.  1639.— Situation  of 
the  county. — Invasion  by  the  French.  See 
Spain:  A.  D.  1637-1640. 

A.  D.  1642. — French  conquest.  See  Spain: 
A.  I).  1640-1043. 

A.  D.  1659. — Ceded  to  France.    See  Prance: 

A.  D.  16,59-1661.  ^ 

ROUTIERS,  The.  See  WniTK  Hoods  op 
France. 

ROXOLANI,  The.— A  people,  counted 
among  the  Sarmatians,  who  occupied  anciently 
the  region  between  the  Don  and  the  Dnieper, 
—  afterwards  encroaching  on  Dacian  territory. 
They  were  among  the  barbarians  who  troubled 
the  Roman  frontier  earliest,  and  were  prominent 
in  the  wars  which  disturbed  the  reign  of  Marcus 
Aurclius.  Later,  they  disappeared  in  the  flood 
of  Gothic  and  lluunish  Invasion,  partly  by  ab- 
sorption, it  is  supposed,  and  partly  by  exter- 
mination. 

ROYAL  ROAD  OF  ANCIENT  PERSIA, 
The. — "Herodotus  describes  the  great  road  of 
the  Persian  period  from  Ephe-sos  by  the  Cilician 
Gates  to  Susa.  It  was  called  the  'Koyal  Iload,' 
because  the  service  of  the  Great  King  passed 
along  it;  and  it  was,  therefore,  the  direct  path 
of  communication  for  all  government  business. 
.  .  .  It  is  an  accepted  fact  that  in  several  other 
cases  roads  of  the  Persian  Empire  were  used  by 
the  Assyrian  kings  long  before  the  Persian  time, 
and,  in  particular,  that  the  eastern  part  of  the 
'  Royal  Road,'  from  Cilicia  to  Susa,  is  much  older 
than  the  beginning  of  the  Persian  power.  .  .  . 
Herodotus  represents  it  as  known  to  Aristagoras, 
and  therefore,  existing  during  the  6th  century, 

B.  C.,  and  the  Persians  had  had  no  time  to  organ- 
ise a  great  road  like  this  before  500 ;  they  only 
used  tlie  previously  existing  road.  Moreover, 
the  Lydian  kings  seem  to  have  paid  some  atten- 
tion to  their  roads,  and  perhaps  even  to  have 
measured  them,  as  we  may  gather  from  Ilerod- 
otus's  account  of  the  roads  in  the  Lycus  valley, 
and  of  the  boundary  pillar  erected  by  Cra'sus  at 
Kydrara. " — W.  M.  Ramsay,  Uist.  Qeog.  of  Asia 
Minor,  pt.  1,  eh.  2. 

ROYAL  TOUCH,  The.  See  Medical 
Science:  12-17th  Centuries. 

RUBICON,  Caesar's  passage  of  the.  See 
Rome:  B.  C.  50-49. 

RUCANAS,  The.  Sec  Peru  :  The  abokio- 
inai.  inhabitants. 

RUDOLPH,  Kine  bf  France,  A.  D.  923-936. 

Rudolph    I.,    King   of   Germany  —  called 

Emperor  (the  first  of  the  House  of  Hapsburg), 
1373-1291 Rudolph  II.,  Archduke  of  Aus- 
tria and  King  of  Hungary,  1570-1000 ;  King  of 
Bohemia  and  Germanic  Emperor,  1576-1618.    - 
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RUGBY  SCHOOL. 


RUSSIA. 


RUGBY  SCHOOL.     See  Ediication,  Mod- 

KIIN  :    KrUOPKAN  C'OUNTUIEB. — EnOI.AND. 

RUGII,  The.— A  const  tribe  in  ancient  Ger- 
many who  seem  to  liavo  occiipieii  tlic  extreme 
norlliof  Pomeninia  and  who  probably  gave  flieir 
name  to  tlie  Isle  of  Uucen. — Chureli  and  Jkoil- 
ribb,  Oeog.  Notes  to  the  Germfiiu/ of  Tacitus. —  In 
tlio  fifth  century,  after  tlio  breaking  up  of  tlio 
empire  of  Attila,  tlie  Ilun,  a  people  called  the 
Riigii,  and  supposed  to  be  the  same,  were  oecu- 
pying  a  region  embraced  in  modern  Austria. 
There  were  many  Kugians  among  the  barbarian 
auxiliaries  In  the  Roman  army,  and  some  of 
the  annalists  place  among  the  number  Odoacer, 
who  gave  the  cxtinguisliing  blow  to  the  empire. 
— T.  Hodgkin,  Italy  aiul  Her  Invadem,  bk.  3, 
eh.  8. 


RULE  OF  ST.  BENEDICT.    See  Bkne- 

DICTINK  OUUKItS. 

RUMP,   The.      Ste   Enoland:    A.   D.   1048 
(Novi;mi!Eh — Dkck.miiku). 

RUNJIT  SINGH,  OR  RANJIT  SINGH, 
The  conquests  of.     Scu  Sikiih. 

RUNNYMEDE.    See  ENdi.ANn:  A.  I).  1215. 

RUPERT,  OR  ROBERT  (of  the  Palatin.»), 
King  of  Germany,  A.  1).  1400-1410. 

RUPERT'S  LAND.     See  Canada:  A.  . 
1809-1873. 

RUSCINO.— The  ancient  name  of  modem 
Itoussillon. 

RUSSELL,  Lord  John,  Ministries  of.    See 
Ewu.and:  a.  D.  184IJ;  IH.-.l-lH.VJ;  180r)-l808. 

RUSSELL,  Lord  William,  Execution  of. 
See  England:  A.  D.  1081-1083. 


RUSSIA. 


A.  D.    862.  —  Scandinavian    Origin  of  the 
name  and  the  National  Organization.—"  '  In 

the  year  859,'  says  Nestor  [the  oldest  Russian 
chronicler,  a  monk  of  Kiev,  who  wrote  early  in 
the  12th  century]  '  came  tlie  Varangians  from 
beyond  the  sea  and  demanded  tribute  from  the 
Chud  and  from  the  Slavonians,  the  Meria,  the 
Ves,  and  the  Kriviclii;  but  the  Khazars  took 
tribute  of  the  Polians,  the  Severians  and  of  the 
Viatichi.'  'Then  he  continues:  '  In  the  year  802 
they  drove  the  Varangians  over  the  sea,  and  paid 
them  no  tribute,  and  they  began  to  govern  them- 
selves, and  there  was  no  justice  among  tliem, 
and  clan  rose  against  clan,  and  tliere  was  internal 
strife  between  them,  and  they  began  to  make 
war  upon  each  other.  And  they  said  to  each 
other:  Let  us  seek  for  a  prince  who  can  reign 
over  us  and  judge  what  is  right.  And  they 
went  over  the  sea  to  the  Varangians,  to  Uus,  for 
so  were  these  Varangians  called:  they  were 
called  Rus  as  others  are  called  Svie  (Swedes), 
others  Nurmane  (Northmen,  Norwegians),  others 
Angliane  (English,  or  Angles  of  Sleswick  ?), 
others  Qote  (probably  the  inhabitants  of  the  is- 
land of  Gothland).  The  Chud,  the  Slavonians, 
the  Krivichi,  and  the  Ves  said  to  Uus:  Our 
land  is  large  and  rich,  but  there  is  no  order  in  it; 
come  ye  and  rule  and  reign  over  us.  And  three 
brothers  were  chosen  witli  their  whole  clan,  and 
they  took  with  them  all  the  Uus,  and  they  came. 
And  the  eldest,  Uurik,  settled  in  Novgorod,  and 
the  seccnd,  Sineus,  near  Bielo-ozero,  and  the 
third,  Truvor,  in  Izborsk.  And  the  Russian 
land.  No  -gorod,  was  called  after  these  Varan- 
gians ;  they  are  the  Novgorodians  of  Varangian 
descent ;  previously  the  Novgorodians  were  Sla- 
vonians. But  after  the  lapse  of  two  years  Sineus 
and  his  brother  Truvor  died  and  Kurik  assumed 
the  government  and  divided  the  towns  among 
his  men,  to  one  Polotsk,  to  another  Rostov,  to 
another  Bielo-ozero.'  Such  is  Nestor's  naive  de- 
scription of  the  foundation  of  the  Russian  state. 
If  it  be  read  witliout  prejudice  or  sophistical 
comment,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  word 
Varangians  is  used  here  as  a  common  term  for 
the  inhabitants  of  Scandinavia,  and  that  Uus  was 
meant  to  be  the  name  of  a  particular  Scandina- 
vian tribe ;  this  tribe,  headed  by  Rurik  and  his 
brothers,  is  said  to  have  crossed  the  sea  and 
founded  a  state  whose  capital,  for  a  time,  was 
Novgorod,  and  this  state  was  the  nucleus  of  the 


present  Uussian  empire.  Next,  Nestor  tells  us 
that  in  the  same  year  two  of  Rurik's  men,  '  who 
were  not  of  his  family,'  Askold  and  Dir,  separa- 
ted themselves  from  him  with  the  intention  to 
go  to  Constantinople.  They  went  d<iwn  the 
Dnieper;  but  when  they  arrived  at  Kiev,  the 
capital  of  the  Polians,  who  at  that  time  were 
tributary  to  tlie  Khazars,  they  preferred  to  stay 
there,  and  founded  in  that  town  an  independent 
principality.'  Twenty  years  after,  in  882,  this 
principality  was  incorporated  by  Uurik's  succes- 
sor, Oleg:  by  a  stratagem  he  made  himself 
master  of  tlie  town  and  killed  Askold  and  Dir, 
and  from  this  time  Kiev,  'the  mother  of  all  Uus- 
sian towns,'  as  it  was  called,  remained  the  capi- 
tal of  the  Uussian  state  and  the  centre  of  tlio 
Russian  name.  .  .  .  From  the  time  historical 
critics  first  became  acquainted  with  Nestor's 
account,  that  is  to  say  from  the  beginning  of 
the  last  century,  until  about  fifteen  or  twenty 
years  ago  [written  in  1877],  scarcely  any  one 
ventured  to  doubt  the  accuracy  of  his  state- 
ment. I  'lenty  of  evidence  was  even  gradually 
produced  from  other  sources  to  corroborate  in 
tlie  most  striking  manner  the  tradition  of  the 
Russian  chronicles." — V.  Thomsen,  Relations 
between  Ancient  Russia  and  fkamlinavia,  led.  1. 

Also  in:  E.  Gibbon,  Decline  am?  Fall  of  the 
Roman  Empire,  ch.  55, — U.  G.  Latham,  The  Oer- 
many  of  Tacitus ;  Epilegomena,  sect.  18. 

A.  b.  865. — First  attack  of  the  Russians  on 
Constantinople.  See  Constantinople:  A.  D. 
805. 

A.  D.  865-900.  —  Early  relations  with  the 
Byzantine  Empire. — "The  first  Uussian  naval 
expedition  against  Constantinople  in  805  would 
probably  have  been  followed  by  a  sories  of  plun- 
dering excursions,  like  those  carried  on  by  the 
Danes  and  Normans  on  the  coasts  of  England 
and  France,  had  not  the  Turkish  tribe  called  the 
Patzinaks  rendered  themselves  masters  of  the 
lower  course  of  the  Dnieper,  and  become  instru- 
ments in  the  hands  of  the  emperors  to  arrest  the 
activity  of  the  bold  Varangians.  The  northern 
rulers  of  Kief  were  the  same  rude  warriors  that 
infested  England  and  France,  but  the  Uussian 
people  was  then  in  a  more  advanced  state  of 
society  than  the  mass  of  the  population  in  Britain 
and  (3aul.  The  majority  of  tlie  Russians  were 
freemen;  the  majority  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Britain  and  Gaul  were  serfs.    The  commerce  of 
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the  Riisslnns  wn.s  nlrondy  so  cxteiiHivc  ii.s  fo  Influ- 
ciicc  till'  <i)ii(liu:t  of  tlu'lr  govcrnnii'nt,  and  to 
nuMlIfy  the  iiiililary  iiriloiir  of  Micir  ViiruiiKiiin 
niastiTH.  .  .  .  AftiT  the  defeat  In  HO.'i,  the  IJiis- 
shins  iniliieed  their  riders  to  send  envoys  to  Con- 
stantinople to  renew  eonniiercial  intercourse,  and 
invite  Cliristian  missionaries  to  visit  tlieir  coun- 
trv;  an(i  no  iiieonsideralile  porlion  of  the  j)eoi)lo 
eiiihraeed  Cliristiariity,  tliougli  tlie  (Jliristian  re- 
ligion continued  h)ng  after  better  known  to  the 
Russian  merchants  than  to  the  Varangian  war- 
riors. The  commercial  relations  of  the  Russians 
with  Cherson  and  Constantinople  were  now  car- 
ried on  directly,  and  numhers  of  l{ussian  traders 
took  UP  'licir  fcsidence  in  these  cities.  The  first 
comii  d  treaty  between  tlic  Rus.si«ns  of  Kief 
and  tin  Ityzantino  cmpiro  was  concluded  in  the 
rclgu  of  Hiisil  1.  The  intercourse  increased  front 
that  time." — G.  Finlay,  Hint,  of  the  ISyzantine 
Kminrc,fi-om  l\fS  l<>  lOM.  hk.  2,  ch.  2,  nect.  1. 

A.  D.  907-1043.  —  Wars,  commerce  and 
church  connection  with  the  Byzantines.  8ee 
CoNSTANriNoi-'i;:  A.  1).  0U7-t04ii. 

loth  Century. — ^The  introduction  of  Chris- 
tianity.    See  CiiuiHTiANrrv:  IOth  Ckntukv. 

A.  D.  980-1054.— Family  divisions  and  their 
consequence. —  "Under  Wladimir  I.  (980-1015), 
and  inider  Jaroshif  I.  (1019-1054),  the  power  of 
the  grand-duchy  of  Kiew  was  respectable.  But 
Jaroslaf  having  divided  it  between  his  sons  con- 
duced to  enfeeble  it.  In  the  12th  century,  tlu! 
supremacy  passed  from  the  grand-duchy  of 
Kiew  to  the  grand-duchy  of  Wladimir,  without 
extricating  Russia  from  division  and  impotence. 
The  law  of  primogeniture  not  existing  in  Russia, 
where  it  was  not  introduced  into  the  Czarean 
family  until  the  14th  century,  the  principalities 
were  incessantly  divided." — 8.  Menzics,  Jliat.  of 
Europe,  ch.  30. 

A.  D.  988.—  Acquisition  of  Cherson.  Sec 
CliEllsoN:  A.  D.  988. 

A.  D.  1054-1237.— The  eariy  Russian  terri- 
tory and  its  divisions. — "It  must  not  be  for- 
gotten that  the  oldest  Russia  was  formed  mainly 
of  lands  which  afterwards  passed  under  the  rule 
of  Poland  and  Lithuania.  .  .  .  Tlie  Dnieper, 
from  which  Russia  was  afterwards  cut  off,  was 
the  great  central  ri\  irof  the  elder  Russia;  of  the 
Don  and  the  Volga  she  held  only  the  upper 
course.  The  northern  frontier  barely  nasseii  the 
great  lakes  of  Ladoga  and  Onega,  and  the  Gulf 
of  Finland  itself.  It  seems  not  to  have  reached 
what  was  to  be  the  Gulf  of  Riga,  but  some  of 
the  Russian  princes  iield  a  certain  supremacy 
over  the  Finnish  and  Lettish  tribes  of  that 
region.  In  the  course  of  the  Uth  century,  the 
Russian  state,  like  that  of  Poland,  was  divided 
among  princes  of  tlic  reigning  family,  ac- 
knowledging the  superiority  of  the  great  prince 
of  Kief.  In  the  next  century  the  chief  power 
passed  from  Kief  to  the  northern  Vladimir  on 
the  Kiasma.  Thus  the  former  Finnish  land  of 
Susdal  on  the  upper  tributaries  of  the  Volga 
became  the  cradle  of  the  second  Russian 
power.  Novgorod  the  Great,  meanwhile,  under 
elective  princes,  claimed,  like  its  neighbour 
Pskof,  to  rank  among  commonwealths.  Its 
dominion  was  spread  far  over  the  Finnish  tribes 
to  tlie  north  and  east;  the  White  Sea,  and,  far 
more  precious,  the  Finnish  Gulf,  had  now  a  Rus- 
sian seaboard.  It  was  out  of  Vladimir  and 
Novgorod  that  the  Russia  of  the  future  was  to 
grow.    Meanwhile    a   crowd  of   principalities, 


Polotsk,  Smolensk,  the  Sevcrian  Novgorod. 
Tchcrnigof.  an<l  others,  arose  on  the  Duna  and 
Dnieper.  Far  to  the  east  arose  the  common- 
wealth of  Vlatka,  and  on  the  frontiers  of  Poland 
and  Hungary  arose  the  principality  of  Halicz  or 
Galicia,  which  afterwards  grew  for  a  while  into 
a  i)owerfid  kingdom.  Meanwhile  in  the  lands 
on  the  Kuxine  the  ohl  enemies,  Pal/.inaks  a'  d 
(,'hazars,  gave  way  to  tlie  Cumans,  known  in 
Russian  history  as  Polovtzi  and  Parthi.  They 
spread  themselves  from  tli(!  Ural  river  to  Iho 
borders  of  Servia  and  Danubian  Bulgaria,  cut- 
ting off  Russia  from  the  Casjiian.  In  tlio  next 
century  Russians  and  Cumans  —  momentary 
allies  —  fell  before  the  advance  of  the  Mongols, 
commonly  known  in  European  history  as  Tar- 
tars. Known  only  as  ravagers  in  the  lands  more 
to  the  west,  over  Russia  they  become  overlords 
for  250  years.  All  that  escaped  absoriilion  by 
the  Lithuanian  became  tributary  to  the  Mongol. 
Still  the  relation  was  only  a  tributary  one ;  Rus- 
si:'.  was  never  ineoriiorated  in  the  Mongol  do- 
minion, ns  Servia  and  Bulgaria  were  incorpo- 
rated in  the  Ottoman  dominiou.  But  Kief  was 
overthrown;  Vladimir  became  dependent;  Nov- 
gorod remained  the  true  representative  of  free 
Russia  in  tlie  Baltic  lands." — E.  A.  Freeman, 
lliit.  Geofi.  of  Europe,  eh.  11,  met.  2. 

A.  D.  12^5. — Formation  of  the  grand-duchy 
of  Lithuania,  embracing  a  large  area  of  Rus- 
sian territory.     See  Lithuania:  A.  D.  1235. 

A.  O.  1237-1239. — Mongol  conquest.  Sec 
MoNQOLS:  A.  I).  1329-1204. 

A.  D.  1237-1480. — Prosperity  and  greatness 
of  Novgorod  as  a  commercial  republic. — Two 
centuries  of  Tartar  domination. — Growing 
power  of  Lithuania  and  Poland. — Rise  of  the 
Duchy  of  Moscow,  the  nucleus  of  the  future 
Russian  Empire. — "Alone  among  the  cities  the 
ancient  Novgorod  has  boasted  its  exemption 
from  plunder  [at  tlio  hands  of  the  Tartars].  The 
greet  city,  though  fallen  since  the  days  of  Rurik 
from  being  the  capital  of  on  Empire,  had  risen 
to  the  dignity  of  a  Republic.  It  had  found 
wealth  in  trade;  and  at  successive  epochs  had 
introduced  the  riches  of  Constantinople  to  the 
North,  the  merchandise  of  the  great  Ilansc  Towns 
to  the  South.  It  had  profited  by  the  example, 
and  had  emulated  the  prosperity,  of  the  rich 
cities  of  Germany.  It  had  striven  also  to  attain 
their  freedom;  and,  though  still  continuing  to 
acknowledge  a  vague  allegiance  to  the  Russian 
Princes,  it  liad  been  able,  by  its  wealth  and  its 
remoteness  from  control,  to  win  or  to  assume 
privileges,  until  it  had  resembled  Bremen  or 
Lubeck  in  the  sovereignty  of  its  assemblies,  and 
liad  su  .  ..ssed  those  cities  by  the  assumptiod  oi' 
a  style  decl'iratory  of  its  independence.  It 
boasted  further  of  a  prince,  St.  Alexander  Nev- 
sky,  to  whom  a  glorious  victory  over  the  Swedes 
had  already  given  a  name,  and  whose  virtues 
were  hereafter  to  enrol  him  among  the  Saints ; 
and  it  had  a  defence  in  the  marshes  and  forests 
which  surrounded  it  and  which  had  already  onco 
deterred  the  invaders.  But  even  the  great  city 
could  not  continue  to  defy  the  Tartar  liorde,  and 
its  submission  is  at  once  the  last  and  most  con- 
clusive proof  of  the  supremacy  of  their  power. 
Tlienceforth  the  nation  felt  the  bitterness  of  ser- 
vitude. The  Tartars  did  not  occupy  the  country 
they  had  conquered;  they  retired  to  establish 
their  settlements  upon  the  Volga,  where  they  be- 
came known  as  the  Golden  Horde :  but  they  ex- 
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nctcd  tlio  tribute  nm\  tlio  homage  of  tlio  RuBsiun 
Princes.  .  .  .  Five  ccnturieH  liiive  been  unitblu 
to  obliteriite  tlio  traces  wliicli  tliis  period  lins  iiu- 
priiited  iijion  tlio  imtioniil  clmriicter.  The  Tiir- 
tiirs  oppres-sed  and  extorted  tribute  from  the 
ItuHslaii  princes;  the  princes  in  their  turn  became 
the  oppti'-ssors  and  extortioners  of  their  people. 
Deceit  and  lying,  the  refuge  of  the  weak,  became 
habituiil.  Increasing  crime  and  increasing  pnn- 
ishnients  ci>inl)ine<l  to  bnitalise  the  people.  The 
vice  of  drunkenness  was  universal.  Trade  in- 
deed was  not  extinguished;  and  religion  pros- 
pered so  abundantly  that  of  all  the  many  mon- 
asteries of  Russia  tlieio  aro  but  few  that  do  not 
owe  their  origin  to  tills  time.  .  .  .  Sleanwhiie 
the  provinces  of  tlie  West  were  falling  into  the 
hands  of  other  enemies.  The  Tartar  wave  had 
swept  as  far  as  Poland,  but  it  had  then  recoiled, 
and  had  left  the  countries  westward  of  the  Dnie- 
per to  their  fate.  All  links  of  tlie  connection 
that  had  bound  these  regions  to  the  Princes  of 
Vladimir,  were  now  broken.  Vitepsk,  Polotsk, 
Smolensk,  and  even  provinces  still  nearer  Mos- 
cow, were  gradually  absorbed  by  the  growing 
power  of  Litliuania,  which,  starting  from  narrow 
limita  between  the  Dwina  and  tlie  Niemen,  was 
destined  to  overshadow  Russia  [see  LrniuANi.\ : 
A.  D.  1335].  The  iirovinces  of  the  South  for  a 
time  maintained  a  certain  unity  and  indepen- 
dence under  the  name  of  the  Duchy  of  Ilalicz  or 
Kief;  but  these  also,  through  claims  of  inheri- 
tance or  feudal  riglit,  became  eventually  merged 
in  the  dominions  of  their  neighbours.  Poland 
obtained  Black  Russia,  which  has  never  since  re- 
turned to  its  earlier  masters.  Lithuania  acquired 
Volhynia  and  lied  Russia,  and  thus  extended 
her  wide  empire  from  tlie  Baltic  as  far  as  the 
Red  Sea.  Then  came  tlie  union  of  these  powers 
by  the  acceptance  in  1383  of  the  Grand  Duke 
Jagellon  as  King  of  Poland ;  and  all  hopes  for 
the  Russian  princes  of  recovering  their  posses- 
sions seemed  lost.  The  ancient  empire  of  Yaros- 
laf  was  thus  ended;  and  its  history  is  parted 
from  that  of  mediie\al  Russia  by  the  dark  cur- 
tain of  two  centuries  in  which  the  Russian  people 
were  a  race  but  not  a  nation.  The  obscure  de- 
scendants of  Rurik  still  occupied  his  throne,  and 
ruled  with  some  appearance  of  hereditary  suc- 
cession. They  even  chose  this  period  of  their 
weakness  to  solace  their  vanity  by  the  adoption 
of  the  style  of  Sovereigns  of  All  the  Russias. 
But  they  were  the  mere  vassals  of  the  Golden 
Horde.  ...  It  was  not  until  the  reign  of  Dimi- 
try  IV.,  that  any  sign  was  shown  of  reviving  in- 
dependence. Time,  by  weakening  the  Tartars, 
had  tlien  brought  freeciom  nearer  to  the  Russians. 
The  Horde,  which  had  been  united  under  Bati, 
when  it  had  first  precipitated  Itself  upon  Europe, 
had  become  divided  by  the  ambition  of  rebellious 
Khans,  who  had  aspired  to  establish  their  inde- 
pendent power ;  and  the  Russians  had  at  length 
a  prince  who  was  able  to  profit  by  the  weakness 
of  his  enemies.  Dimitry,  who  reigned  from  1363 
to  1389,  is  celebrated  as  having  checked  the  divis- 
ions which  civil  strife  and  appanages  had  in- 
flicted upon  his  country,  and  as  hav.ing  also 
gloriously  repulsed  the  Lithuanians  from  the 
walls  of  Moscow,  now  rising  to  be  his  capital. 
But  his  greatest  deed,  and  that  by  which  he  lives 
in  tlie  remembrance  of  every  Russian,  is  his  vic- 
tory upon  the  Don,  which  gave  to  him  thence- 
forth the  name  of  Donskoi.  The  Tartars,  indig- 
nant at  bis  prominence,  had  united  with  the 


Lithuanians.  For  the  first  time  the  Russians 
turned  against  their  tyrants,  and  found  upon  the 
Held  of  Khoulikof  [1383]  that  their  freedom  was 
still  pos.sible.  They  did  not  achieve  indeed  for 
many  years  wliat  they  now  began  to  hope. 
Their  strength  was  crippled  by  renewed  attacks 
of  Tartars  from  the  south  and  of  Lithuanians 
from  tile  west;  and  they  could  not  dare  to  bravo 
the  revengeful  enmity  of  the  IIor(h'.  For  a  hun- 
dred years  they  still  paid  tribute,  and  the  suc- 
cessors of  Dimitry  still  renewed  their  liomage  at 
the  camp  upon  the  Volga.  But  progress  gn.ilu- 
ally  was  made.  The  Grand  Prince  Vassili  Diml- 
trievitdi  [138U-l'13.'i]  was  able  to  extend  Ills  rulo 
over  a  territory  tliat  occupied  the  space  of  six  or 
seven  of  the  modern  governments  round  .Mos- 
cow; and  though  the  country,  under  Vassili 
Vassillevitch  [1435-14U3],  became  enfeebled  by  a 
renewal  of  civil  strife,  tlie  increasing  weakness 
of  the  Tartar  ])ower  continued  to  prepare  tlio 
way  for  the  linal  independence  tliat  was  accom- 
plished by  the  close  of  the  ITith  century.  The 
reign  of  Ivan  III.  became  the  opening  of  a  new 
epoch  in  Itussian  history.  He  restored  his  peo- 
ple, long  sunk  out  of  the  gaze  of  Europe,  to  a 
place  among  Its  nations,  and  recalled  them  in 
some  degree  from  the  barbarism  of  tlie  East  to 
the  intercourse  and  civilization  of  tlie  West. 
The  Russia  of  old  time  was  now  no  more;  but 
tlio  Grand  Prince,  or  Duke  of  Moscow,  as  he  was 
called,  was  still  the  heir  of  Rurik  and  of  Yaro- 
slaf,  and  in  the  growth  of  his  Duchy  their  Em- 
pire reappeared.  .  .  .  Without  the  fame  of  a 
warrior,  but  witli  the  wisdom  of  a  statesman, 
with  a  strong  hand  and  by  the  help  of  a  long 
reign,  lie  built  up  out  of  the  fragments  that  sur- 
rounded him  an  Empire  that  exceeded  vastly 
that  of  his  immediate  predecessor.  .  .  .  The  fall 
of  the  republic  of  Novgorod  [1478]  and  tlie  final 
extinction  of  the  Golden  Horde,  are  the  events 
which  are  most  prominent.  Riches  had  been  the 
bane  of  the  great  city.  They  had  fostered  in- 
solence, but  they  had  given  a  distaste  for  war. 
Tlie  citizens  had  often  rebelled;  they  had  ac- 
cepted the  protection  of  Lithuania,  and  had  later 
meditated,  and  even  for  a  time  accomplished,  a 
union  with  Poland.  But  they  had  had  no 
strength  to  defend  the  liberty  to  which  tliey  had 
aspired.  .  .  .Wlien  Ivan  advanced,  determined, 
as  he  said,  to  reign  at  Novgoro<l  as  he  reigned  at 
Moscow,  they  were  unable  to  repel  or  to  endure 
a  siege,  and  they  surrendered  themselves  into  his 
hand,  (^nce  ho  had  pardoned  them ;  now  their 
independence  was  token  from  them.  Their  as- 
sembly was  dissolved ;  their  great  bell,  the  em- 
blem of  their  freedom,  was  carried  to  Moscow. 
The  extinction  of  the  Golden  Horde  was  duo  to 
time  and  policy,  rather  tlian  to  any  deeds  which 
have  brought  glory  to  the  Russian  people  [see 
Mongols;  A.  1).  1238-1391].  .  .  .  Ik'leased  in 
this  manner  from  the  most  dangerous  both  of 
domestic  and  of  foreign  foes  the  power  of  Ivan 
rajiidly  advanced.  The  broad  province  of  Perm, 
that  had  begun  to  boast  a  half  accomplished  in- 
dependence, had  been  early  forced  to  acknowl- 
edge her  subjection.  The  Khan  of  Kazan  was 
now  raiule  tributary ;  and  the  rule  of  Ivan  was 
extended  from  the  Oural  to  the  Neva.  Prov- 
inces, as  important,  though  less  extensive,  were 
acquired  in  the  south.  The  Russian  princes  and 
cities  tliat  had  preserved  their  Independence  were 
all,  with  the  one  exception  of  Riazan,  compelled 
to  acknowledge  the  sovereignty  of  Moscow.  .  .  . 
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At  tlic  Mimo  time  the  LitliuaniitiiH  wero  thrust 
bftck.  Tlu'lr  gn'atnt'HS  Jmil  gone  liy;  and  tlic 
UirrltorlcH  "f  Tiiln,  KiiIoiiRa,  mid  Ori'l.  now  cens- 
ing to  ow  M  idlc'KiiiiK'f  ti)  II  diM'Unhig  power,  were 
Inforpnniled  willi  the  riHln)?  Knipire.  Tlmt  Km- 
pin'  Imd  iilreiidy  reiiclied  the  Dnieper,  un«l  wiis 
iilreiidy  selieming  to  recover  the  ancient  cnpltiil 
of  ilN  [irlnces." — C.  F.  Johnstone,  Uhtorieal  Ab- 
ttrarln,  c/i.  0. 

Ai'Ho  in:  a.  liambaud,  Ilut.  of  liutiia,  eh. 
8-14  (r.  1). 

iSth  Century.— Effects  of  the  T*rtar  domi- 
nation.— Sources  of  autocracy. — ' '  Thi'  in  viislou 
(if  tlio  Mimj?ols,  ill  the  liejjiiiniiijr  of  tlu^  Uitli  cen- 
tury, snapped  llie  tlireud  of  Itussia'H  destinies. 
.  .  .  Nature,  after  preparing  tlio  invasion,  her- 
self niarl«ui  its  l)ounil  The  Tatars,  now 
nmsteni  of  tlie  steppes  iii  tiie  goutlicast,  wliirh 
felt  to  tliem  verv  much  like  iionie,  grew  ill  t 
case  as  soon  as  they  began  to  lose  themselves  iu 
the  forests  of  tlie  nortli.  Tiiey  did  not  settle 
there.  Tliese  regions  wero  too  European  to  suit 
their  liaif-nomadlc  habits,  and  they  cared  more 
for  triljiitepayers  tlian  for  subjects.  So  tlic 
'knia/.cs'  received  tlieir  principalities  back  from 
tiie  hands  of  tiie  Mongols  —  as  tlefs.  They  had 
to  submit  to  tlic  prcsenco  near  tlieir  person  of  a 
sort  of  Tatar  'residents,' — the  'baskilks,'  whose 
duty  it  was  to  take  the  census  and  to  collect  the 
taxes.  They  were  compelled  to  take  the  long, 
long  journey  to  the  'Horde,'  often  encamped  in 
the  heart  of  Asia,  in  order  to  receive  their  in- 
vestiture from  tlio  successors  of  Djinghiz,  and 
ended  by  becoming  the  vassals  of  a  vassal  of  the 
'  Oreat-IChan.'  At  this  price  Uussia  retained  her 
religion,  her  dynasties,  and  —  thanks  to  her 
clergy  and  her  princes — her  nationality.  Never 
yet  was  nation  put  through  sueli  a  school  of  pa- 
tience and  object  submission.  .  .  .  Under  tins 
humiliating  and  impoverishing  domination  the 
germs  of  culture  laid  in  the  old  principalities 
witliered  up.  .  .  .  The  Tatar  donunation  de- 
veloped in  the  Russians  faults  and  facidties  of 
which  their  intercourse  with  l$yzance  had  already 
brought  them  the  germs,  and  which,  tempered 
by  time,  have  since  contributed  to  develop  their 
diplomatic  g:fts.  .  .  .  Tlie  oppression  by  man, 
added  to  tlie  oppression  by  tlie  climate,  deepened 
certain  traits  already  sketched  iu  by  nature  iu 
the  Qreat-Uussian's  soul.  Nature  inclined  him 
to  submission,  to  endurance,  to  resignation ;  liis- 
tory  conlirmed  these  iuclinations.  Hardened  by 
nature,  he  was  steeled  by  history.  One  of  tiie 
chief  effects  of  the  Tatar  domination  and  all  that 
makes  up  Uussian  history,  is  tlie  Importance 
given  to  tlie  national  worship.  .  .  .  Tlie  domi- 
nation of  an  enemy  who  was  a  stranger  to  Cliris- 
tianity  fortifled  tlie  sufferers'  attachment  to  their 
worship.  Religion  and  native  land  were  merged 
into  one  faith,  took  the  iilacc  of  nationality  and 
kept  it  alive.  It  was  tlicn  that  the  conception 
sprang  up  which  still  links  the  quality  of  Russian 
to  the  profession  of  Greek  orthodoxy,  and  makes 
of  the  latter  the  chief  pledge  of  patriotism.  .  .  . 
Upon  Russia's  political  sovereignty  the  Tatar 
domination  had  two  parallel  effects:  it  hastened 
national  unity  and  it  strengthened  autocracy. 
The  country  which,  under  the  appanage  system, 
was  falling  to  pieces,  was  bound  together  by 
foreign  oppression  as  IJy  a  chain  of  iron.  Hav- 
ing constituted  himself  suzerain  of  the  'Qrand- 
Kuiazes,'  whom  he  appointed  and  uethroned  at 
will,  the  K    in  conferred  on  them  his  authority. 


The  Astatic  tyranny  of  whicli  thoy  wero  the  dele- 

fates  empowered  them  to  govern  tyranniiully. 
'heir  (Icsnotism  over  the  Russians  was  dcrive<l 
from  I  heir  servitude  under  tlie  Tatars.  .  . 
Kvery  germ  of  free  government,  whether  aristo- 
cratic or  democratic,  was  slKled.  Nothing  re- 
mained but  one  power,  the  'VeliklKiiiaz,  the 
autocrat,  —  and  such  now,  after  more  than  TiOU 
years,  still  is  tlie  basis  of  the  state." — A.  Leroy- 
Ileaulieu,  The  Empire  of  the  Tmra  and  the  Hu»- 
Kiiiuii,  pt.  1,  hk.  4,  ch.  1). 

A.  D.  1533-1682.- From  Ivan  the  Terrible 
to  Peter  the  Great. —  The  Poles  at  Moscow. — 
Origin  of  the  dynasty  of  the  Romanoff's. — 
"Apart  from  the  striking  and  appalling  clinrac- 
ter  of  Ivan  himself,  wliom  Mi(,'kiewlez,  the  Pol- 
ish poet,  calls,  in  his  lectures  on  the  Slavonians, 
'the  most  finished  tyrant  known  in  history  — 
frivolous  and  debauched  like  Nero,  stupid  and 
ferocious  like  Cnligulu,  full  of  dissimulation  like 
TilH^rius  or  Louis  XI.,'  the  reigr  if  Iviin  the 
Terrible  is  interesting  as  marking  ii. ;  beginning 
of  tlie  intercourse  between  Russia  and  Wcsti^rii 
Kuroiic,  and  especially  between  Russia  and  Eng- 
land. The  natural  approach  to  Russia  from  the 
west  was,  of  course,  tlirough  Poland ;  but  the 
Poles  impeded  systematically,  and  for  political 
reasons,  the  introduction  of  arts  and  artiticers 
into  Russia,  and  Sigismund  wrote  a  letter  to 
Elizabeth,  warning  her  against  the  Muscovite 
power  as  a  danger  to  civilization,  only  not  for- 
midable for  tlie  moment  because  it  was  stil!  semi- 
barbarous.  Ivan  tlie  Terrible  was  the  third  of 
the  independent  Tsars;  and  already  under  Ivan, 
sometimes  called  the  'Great' — to  whom  indeed 
belongs  the  honour  of  having  finally  liberated 
Russia  from  the  Tartar  yoke  —  endeavours  had 
been  mode  to  enter  into  relations  with  vorious 
European  nations.  Foreigners,  too,  wero  en- 
couraged to  visit  Russia  and  settle  there.  The 
movement  of  foreigners  towards  Russia  increased 
witli  each  succeeding  reign ;  and  beginning  with 
the  first  Tsar  of  Muscovy  it  became  much  more 
marked  under  the  third,  that  Ivan  the  Terrible, 
under  whose  reign  the  mariners  in  the  service  of 
tlie  English  company  of  'mercliant  adventurers' 
entered  the  White  Sea,  ond,  in  their  own  lan- 

§uage,  'discovered'  Russia.  Russia  was,  in- 
eed,  until  tliat  time,  so  far  as  Western  Europe 
was  concerned,  an  unknown  land,  cut  off  from 
Western  civilization  for  political  and  warlike 
reasons  by  the  Poles,  and  for  religious  reasons 
by  the  Catholic  Church.  Ou  the  18th  of  March, 
1584,  Ivan  was  sitting  half  dressed,  after  his 
bath,  '  solacing  himself  and  making  merie  with 
pleasant  songs,  as  he  used  to  doe. '  He  called  for 
his  cliess-board,  had  placed  the  men,  and  was 
just  setting  up  the  king,  wlien  he  fell  back  in  a 
swoon  and  died.  .  .  .  'The  death  of  Ivan  was 
followed  by  strong  dislike  against  the  English  at 
Moscow ;  and  tlie  English  diplomatist  and  match- 
maker. Sir  Jerome  Bowes,  after  being  ironically 
informed  that '  tlie  English  king  was  dead,'  found 
himself  seized  and  thrown  into  prison,  lie  was 
liberated  through  the  representations  of  another 
envoy,  who  pointed  out  tli;vt  H,  would  be  impru- 
dent to  excite  Elizabeth's  -.vrath;  and  though  for 
a  time  intercourse  between  Russia  and  AVestcru 
Europe  was  threatened,  througli  the  national 
hatred  of  foreigners  as  manifested  by  the  coun- 
cillors of  the  Tsar,  yet  when  the  weak-minded 
Feodor  fell  bentiath  the  influence  of  his  brother- 
in-law  Boris  GodounofE,  the  previous  policy,  soon 
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to  become  traditional,  of  cultivating  relations 
with  Western  Europe,  was  resume  ...  Nine- 
teen years  have  yet  to  pass  before  tlie  election  of 
the  tlrst  of  the  ItomiinolTM  to  the  throne;  for 
strange  as  it  moy  seem,  the  (Irnt  member  of  tlie 
dynasty  of  the  HonmnolTs  wus  chost^'n  and  ap- 
pointed to  the  imperial  ride  by  an  assendily  rep- 
re.senting  the  various  estates.  Meanwhile  the 
order  of  succession  liad  been  broken.  Several 
prcitenders  to  the  throne  had  appeared,  one  of 
wliom,  Demetrius,  distinctively  Imown  as  the 
'  Imposter,' attained  for  a  time  supreme  power. 
Demetrius,  married  to  a  Polish  lady,  iSluriun 
Mniszek,  was  aided  by  lier  powerful  family  to 
maintain  bis  positi(m  in  Moscow ;  for  tlic  Mnis- 
zeks  assembled  and  sent  to  the  Russian  cupitid  a 
body  of  4,000  men.  Then  Ladisloa  [son  of  the 
king]  of  Poland  interfered,  and  after  a  tim(! 
[1010]  Moscow  fell  beneath  the  power  of  the 
Poles  [see  Poland:  A.  D.  i'>00-1648].  Soon, 
however,  the  national  feeling  of  Russia  was 
aroused.  A  butcher,  or  cattle  dealer  of  Nijid 
Novgorod,  named  Jtlinin,  whose  jjatriotism  has 
made  him  one  of  the  most  popular  figures  in 
Russian  history,  got  together  the  nucleus  of  a 
national  army,  and  called  upon  the  patriotic  no- 
bleman. Prince  Pojarski,  to  place  lilmself  ut  its 
head.  Pojarski  and  Minin  marched  together  to 
Moscow,  and  tlieir  success  in  clearing  the  capital 
of  llio  foreign  invaders  [1612]  is  conimemorated 
by  a  group  of  statuary  which  stands  in  the  prin- 
cipol  square  of  Moscow.  .  .  .  Among  the  tombs 
of  the  metropolitans  buried  in  .  .  .  [the  cathe- 
dral of  the  Assumption  at  Moscow]  are  those  of 
Philaret  and  Hermogeces,  who  were  thrown  into 
prison  by  the  Poles  ror  refusing  to  consent  to  tlie 
accession  of  Ladislas,  the  Polish  prince,  to  tlie 
Russian  throne.  Hermogencs  died  soon  after  his 
arrest.  Philaret,  at  the  expulsion  of  the  Poles, 
was  carried  away  captive  by  them  in  their  re- 
treat from  Moscow  (1613),  and  was  kept  nine 
years  a  prisoner  in  Poland.  On  his  return  to 
Russia,  he  found  ids  son,  Michael  Feodorovitcb, 
elected  to  the  throne.  The  belief,  then,  of  the 
Russian  people  in  Michael's  patriotism,  seems  to 
have  been  founded  on  a  knowledge  of  the  patri- 
otism of  bis  father.  The  surname  of  the  metro- 
politan who  had  defied  the  Polish  power  and  bad 
suffered  nine  years'  imprisonment  in  Poland  was 
Romanoff ;  Philaret  was  the  name  he  had  adopted 
on  becoming  a  monk.  His  baptismal  name  was 
Feodor,  and  hence  the  patronymic  Feodorovitcb 
attached  to  the  name  of  Michael,  the  first  of  the 
Romanoffs.  There  is  little  to  say  about  tlie  reign 
of  Michael  Fcodorovitcli,  the  circumstances  hav- 
ing once  been  set  forth  under  winch  ho  was 
elected  to  the  vacant  throne;  and  his  son  and 
successor,  Alexis  Michailovitch,  is  chiefly  remem- 
bered as  father  of  Peter  the  Great.' — H.  S. 
Edwards,  T/ie  Romanoffs,  eh.  1-2. 

Also  in:  W  K.  Kelly,  Ilist.  of  Russia,  eh.  13- 
19  (i).  1). —  P.  Merimee,  Dinnetritm  the  Impostor. 

A.  D.  1547.— Assumption  of  the  title,  Czar, 
or  Tzar,  by  the  Grand  Prince  of  Moscow. — "  In 
January  1547,  Ivan  [IV.,  known  as  Ivan  the 
Terrible]  ordered  the  Metropolitan  Macarius  to 
proceed  with  his  coronation.  He  assumed  at 
the  ceremony  not  only  the  title  of  Grand  Prince, 
but  that  of  Tzar.  Tlic  first  title  no  longer 
answered  to  the  new  power  of  the  sovereign  of 
Moscow,  who  couuted  among  his  domestics, 
princes  and  even  Grand  Princes.  The  name  of 
Tzar  is  that  which  the  books  in  the  Slavonic  lan- 


guage, ordinarily  read  by  Ivan,  give  to  the  kings 
of  Judicu,  Assyria,  Kgypt,  liabylon,  and  tt)  the 
emperors  of  Rome  and  Constanlinople.  Now, 
was  not  Ivuti  in  some  sort  the  heir  of  the  Tzar 
Nel>uchadnez7.ar,  the  Tzar  i'haraoh,  the  Tzar 
Abasuerus,  and  tlie  Tzar  David,  since  Russia 
was  the  sixtli  empire  spoken  of  in  the  Aiioca- 
lypse  t  Through  his  grandmotlier  Sophia  I'aloo- 
ologus,  he  was  connected  with  tlie  family  of  tlio 
Tzars  of  Byzantium ;  through  his  ancestor  Vladi- 
mir Monomacbus,  he  lieioiiged  to  the  Porphyro- 
geniti;  and  tlirough  Constantiiu!  tlie  Great,  to 
(;iesar.  .  .  .  We  may  iiaagliie  what  prestige  was 
added  to  the  dignity  of  llie  Russian  sovc^reign  by 
this  dazzling  title,  liorrowed  from  Uiblical  an- 
tl(iuity,  from  Roman  majesty,  from  the  orthodox 
sovereigns  of  Byzantium." — A.  Rambaud,  Hist, 
of  RuHiia,  V.  1,  eh.  M.  — "This  title  [Czar]  .  .  . 
Is  not  a  corruption  of  tlio  word  '  Cicsar,'  as  many 
liave  supposed  [see  C.«8ah,  The  title],  but  Is 
an  old  Oriental  word  which  tlie  Russians  ac- 
(piired  through  the  Slavonic  translation  of  tho 
Bible,  and  which  they  bestowed  at  first  on  the 
Greek  emperors,  and  afterwards  on  the  Tartar 
Kliana.  In  Persia  it  Hignifics  tlirone,  supremo 
autliority;  and  we  find  it  in  the  termination  of 
the  names  of  the  kings  of  Assyria  and  Babylon, 
sucli  as  Pludassur,  Nabonasser,  &c.  —  Karamsin." 
— W.  K.  Kelly,  Hist,  of  Russia,  v.  1,  j).  Virj,  foot- 
note.— "Von  Hummer,  in  his  last  note  to  his 
Slst  book,  says,  '  Tlio  title  Czar  or  Tzar  is  an 
ancient  title  of  Asiatic  sovereigns.  We  find  an 
instance  of  it  in  the  title  '  Tlie  Scliar,'  of  tho  sov- 
ereign of  Gurdistaii ;  and  in  that  of  'Tzarina  .  .  . 
of  the  Scythians.'"— Sir  E.  S.  Creasy,  Hist,  of 
the  Ottoman  Turks,  p.  2VS,  foot-note. 

A.  D.  1569-1571.— First  collision  with  the 
Turks. — Their  repulse  from  Astrakhan. — 
Moscow  stormed  and  saclced  by  the  Crim 
Tartars. — Peace  with  the  Porte. —  At  the  time 
(1560)  of  the  accession  of  Selim  II.  to  tlie  Otto- 
man throne,  the  Russians  "  bad  been  involved  in 
fierce  and  frequent  wars  with  the  Sultan's  vas- 
sals, the  Crim  Tartars ;  but  the  Porte  had  taken 
no  part  in  these  contests.  But  the  bold  genius 
of  the  Vizier  Sokolli  now  attempted  the  realisa- 
tion of  a  project,  which,  if  successful,  would 
have  barred  the  southern  progress  of  Russia,  by 
firmly  planting  the  Ottoman  power  on  the  banks 
of  the  Don  and  tlie  Volga,  and  along  the  shores 
of  the  Caspian  Sea.  .  .  .  Sokolli  proposed  to 
unite  the  rivers  Don  and  Volga  by  a  canal,  and 
then  send  a  Turkish  armament  up  the  sea  of 
Azopli  and  the  Don,  thence  across  by  tho  in- 
tended channel  to  the  Volga,  and  then  down  the 
latter  river  into  the  Caspian ;  from  the  southern 
shores  of  which  sea  the  Ottomans  might  strike 
at  Tabriz  and  the  heart  of  the  Persian  power. 
.  .  .  Azoph  already  belonged  to  the  Turks,  but 
in  order  to  realise  the  great  project  entertained 
it  was  necessary  to  occupy  Astrakhan  also. 
Accordingly,  3,000  Ji.nissanes  and  20,000  horse 
were  sent  [1569]  to  besiege  Astraklian,  and  a  co- 
operative force  of  30,000  Tartars  was  ordered  to 
join  them,  and  to  aid  in  making  the  canal.  5,000 
Janissaries  and  3,000  pioneers  were  at  the  same 
time  sent  to  Azoph  to  commence  and  secure  tho 
great  work  at  its  western  extremity.  But  the 
generals  of  Ivan  the  Terrible  did  their  duty  to 
their  stern  master  ably  ia  this  emergency.  The 
Russian  garrison  of  Astrakhan  sallied  on  its  be- 
siegers, and  repulsed  them  with  considerable  loss. 
And  a  Russian  army,  15,000  strong,  under  Prince 
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Bcrfibinoflf,  came  suddenly  on  the  workmen  find 
Jaiiissiiries  near  Azopli,  and  put  them  to  head- 
long fliglit.  It  was  upon  this  occasion  that  the 
first  trophies  won  from  tlie  Turks  came  into  Riis- 
Biitn  liands.  An  army  of  Tartars,  which  marched 
to  succour  the  Turks,  was  also  entirely  defeated 
by  Ivan's  forces;  and  the  Ottomans,  dispirited 
by  their  losses  and  reverses,  withdrew  altogether 
from  tlie  enterprise.  .  .  .  Russia  was  yet  far  too 
weak  to  enter  on  a  war  of  retaliation  with  the 
Turks.  She  had  subdued  the  Tartar  Khanates 
of  K.isan  and  Astrakhan ;  but  their  kinsmen  of 
the  Crimea  were  still  formidable  enemies  to  the 
Russians,  even  without  Turkish  aid.  It  was 
only  two  years  after  the  Ottoman  expedition  to 
the  Don  and  Volga  that  the  Khan  of  the  Crimea 
made  a  victorious  inroad  into  Russia,  took  JIos- 
cow  by  storm,  and  sacked  the  city  (1571).  The 
Czar  ivan  had,  in  1570,  sent  an  ambassador, 
named  Nossolitof,  to  Constantinople,  to  complain 
of  the  Turkish  attack  on  Astrakhan,  and  to  pro- 
pose that  there  should  be  peace,  friendship,  and 
alliance  between  the  two  empires.  .  .  .  The  Rus- 
sian ambassador  was  favourably  received  at  the 
Sublime  Porte,  and  no  further  hostilities  between 
the  Turks  and  Tlussiuns  took  place  for  nearly  a 
centurv."— Sir  E.  S.  Creasy,  Hist,  of  the  Otto- 
man lurks,  ch.  11. 

A.  D.  1577-1580.— Conquests  by  the  Poles. 
See  Poland:   A.  D.  1574-1590. 

A.  D.  1578-1579. — Yermac's  conquest  of  Si- 
beria.    See  SiBEUiA. 

A.  D.  1613-1617.  —  War  with  Sweden.— 
Cession  of  territory,  including  the  site  of 
St.  Petersburg.  See  Scandinavian  States 
(Sweden):   A.  D.  1611-1629. 

A.  D.  1652. — Allegiance  of  the  Cossacks  of 
the  Ukraine  transferred  from  the  King  of  Po- 
land to  the  Czar.  See  Poland:  A.  D.  1648- 
1054. 

A.  D.  1655-1659. — The  great  schism,  known 
asthiRascol. — "In  the  reign  of  Alexis  took 
place  'he  great  revision  of  the  Bible,  carried  out 
by  the  energy  of  Nicon,  the  Patriarch,  who,  find- 
ing th.it  the  church-books  were  full  of  ridiculous 
blunders  caused  by  ignorant  copyists,  procured 
a  quantity  of  the  best  Greek  man\iscript8  from 
Mount  Athos,  and  other  places.  In  1055,  and 
the  following  year,  he  summoned  two  councils 
of  the  church,  at  which  the  newly  translated 
service-books  wer''  promulgated  and  the  old  ones 
called  in.  In  consequence  of  this  change,  a 
great  schism  took  place  in  the  Russian  Church, 
a  number  of  people  attaching  a  superstitious 
veneration  to  the  old  books,  errors  and  all.  Thus 
•was  formed  the  large  sect  of  the  Staro-obriadtsi 
or  Roskolniks,  still  existing  in  Russia,  who  have 
suffered  great  persecutions  at  many  periods  of 
her  history."— W.  R.  Mortill,  The  Story  of  liiis- 
*ia,  ch.  6. — "The  most  important  innovation, 
■which  afterwards  became  the  symbol  and  the 
war-cry  of  the  religious  rebellion,  referred  to  the 
position  of  the  fingers  in  making  the  sign  of  the 
cro.ss.  The  Russians  of  Nicon's  time  when  they 
crossed  themselves  held  two  fiugers  together, 
■while  the  Oriental  churches  and  the  Greeks  en- 
joined their  adherents  to  cross  themselves  with 
three  fingers  united  into  one  point.  The  two- 
flngcred  cross  of  the  Muscovites  was  used  in  the 
Orient  only  for  giving  the  priestly  benediction. 
.  .  .  Patriarch  Nicon  was  anxious  to  return  to  an- 
cient traditions.  Reserving  the  two-fingered  cross 
for  priestly  benedictions  only,  he.  re-established 


the  three-fingered  Greek  cross,  or,  as  his  oppo- 
nents called  it,  'the  pinch-of-snuff  cross,'  for  the 
private  act  of  devotion.  Then,  too,  in  certain 
cases,  for  instance  in  stomping  the  round  wafers, 
he  introduced  the  oc  of  the  equilateral,  four- 
sided  cross.  .  .  .  Thrt  Russians  celebrated  the  mass 
on  seven  wafers,  -iwiile  the  Greeks  and  Orientals 
used  only  five.  In  the  processions  of  the  Church 
the  Russians  were  in  the  habit  of  first  turning 
their  steps  westward  —  going  with  the  sun,  the 
Greeks  marched  eastward  —  against  the  sun.  In 
all  these  points  Patriarch  Nicon  conformed  to 
the  traditions  of  the  Greek  mother-church.  In 
conformity  witli  this  rule,  moreover,  he  directed 
tliat  the  hallelujahs  should  be  'trebled,'  or  sung 
thrice,  as  with  the  Greeks,  the  Russians  having 
up  till  then  only  'doubled'  it — singing,  instead 
of  the  third  hallelujah,  its  Russian  equivalent, 
'God  be  praised.'  Finally,  or  we  should  rather 
say  above  all,  Nicon  introduced  a  fresh  spelling 
of  the  name  of  Jesus.  The  fact  is  that,  probably 
in  conseciuence  of  the  Russian  habit  of  abbre- 
viating some  of  the  commonest  scriptural  names, 
the  second  letter  in  the  name  Jesus  had  been 
dropped  altogether;  it  was  simply  spelt  Jsus, 
without  any  sign  of  abbreviation.  Patriarch 
Nicon  corrected  this  orthographical  error,  re- 
placing the  missing  letter.  Was  this  all  ?  Yes, 
this  was  f.U.  As  far  as  doctrinal  matters  were 
concerned,  nothing  more  serious  was  at  stake  in 
the  great  religious  schism  of  the  17th  century, 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Rascol.  And  yet  it 
was  for  these  trifles  —  a  letter  less  in  a  name,  a 
finger  more  in  a  cross,  the  doubling  instead  of 
the  trebling  of  a  word  —  that  thousands  of  peo- 
ple, both  men  and  women,  encountered  death  on 
the  scaffold  or  at  the  stake.  It  was  for  these 
things  that  other  scores  of  thousands  underwent 
the  horrible  tortures  of  the  knout,  the  strappado, 
the  rack,  or  had  their  bodies  mutilated,  their 
tongues  cut,  their  hands  chopped  off." — Step- 
niak.  The  Russian  Peasantry  (Am.  ed.),  pp.  287- 
239. 

A.  D.  1686-1696, — War  of  the  Holy  League 
against  the  Turks. —  Capture  of  Azov. —  First 
foothold  on  the  Black  Sea  acquired.  See 
Turks:  A.  D.  1084-1696. 

A.  D.  1689. — Accession  of  Peter  the  Great. 

A.  D.  1697-1704.— Peter  the  Great:  his  trav- 
els in  pursuit  of  knowledge ;  his  apprenticeship 
to  the  useful  arts  ;  his  civilizing  work  in  Mus- 
covy.— "Many  princes  before  [Peter  the  Great] 
had  renoiuiced  crowns,  wearied  out  with  the  in- 
tolerable load  of  public  affairs ;  but  no  man  had 
ever  divested  himself  of  the  royal  character,  in 
order  to  learn  the  art  of  governing  better :  this 
was  a  stretch  of  heroism  wliich  was  reserved  for 
Peter  the  Great  alone.  He  left  Russia  in  [1097], 
having  reigned  as  yet  '  [a  few]  years,  and  went 
to  Holland  disguised  ..ider  a  common  name,  as 
if  he  had  been  a  ri.  iiial  servant  of  that  same 
Lefort,  whom  he  sent  in  quality  of  ambassador- 
extraordinary  to  the  States-General.  As  soon 
as  he  arrived  at  Amsterdam,  he  enrolled  his 
name  among  the  shipwrights  of  the  admiralty 
of  the  Indies,  and  wrought  in  the  yard  like  the 
other  mechanics.  At  his  leisure  hours  he  learned 
such  parts  of  the  mathematics  as  are  useful  to 
a  prince, —  fortification,  navigation,  and  the  art 
of  drawing  plans.  He  went  into  the  workmen's 
shops,  and  examined  all  their  manufactures: 
nothing  could  escape  his  observation.  From 
thence  he  passed  aver  into  England,  where  hav- 
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Ing  perfected  himself  i.i  the  art  of  sl-.ip-buikling, 
he  returned  to  Holland,  carefully  observing  every 
thing  that  might  turn  to  the  advantage  of  his 
country.  At  last,  after  two  years  of  travel  and 
labor,  to  which  no  man  but  himself  would  have 
willingly  submitted,  he  again  made  his  appear- 
ance in  Russia,  with  all  the  arts  of  Europe  in 
his  train.  Artists  of  every  kind  followed  him 
in  abundance.  Then  were  seen,  for  the  first 
time,  large  Uussian  ships  in  the  Baltic,  and  on 
the  Black  Sea  and  the  ocean.  Stately  buildings, 
of  a  regular  architecture,  were  raised  among  the 
Russian  Imts.  He  founded  colleges,  academies, 
printing-houses,  and  libraries.  Tlie  cities  were 
brought  under  a  regidar  police.  The  dress  and 
customs  of  the  people  were  gradually  changed, 
tliough  not  witliout  some  diniculty;  and  the 
Muscovites  learned  by  degrees  the  true  nature 
of  a  social  state.  Even  their  superstitious  rites 
were  abolished;  the  dignity  of  the  patriarcli 
■was  suppressed  ;  and  the  czar  declared  himself 
the  head  of  the  Church.  This  last  enterprise, 
■which  would  have  cost  a  prince  less  absolute 
than  Peter  both  his  tiirone  and  his  life,  succeeded 
almost  without  opposition,  and  insured  to  him 
tlie  success  of  all  his  other  innovations.  After 
having  humbled  an  ignorant  and  a  barbarous 
clergy,  lie  ventured  to  make  a  trial  of  instruct- 
ing tliem,  tliougli,  by  that  means,  he  ran  the  risk 
of  rendering  them  formidable.  .  .  .  The  czar 
not  only  subjected  tlie  Cliurch  to  tlie  State,  after 
the  example  of  the  Turkisli  emperors,  but,  what 
•was  a  more  masterly  stroke  of  policy,  he  dis- 
solved a  militia  of  mucli  the  same  nature  -witli 
that  of  the  janizaries:  and  what  the  sultans  had 
attempted  in  vain,  he  accomplished  in  a  short 
time:  he  disbanded  the  Uussian  janizaries,  who 
■were  called  Strelitz,  and  who  kept  the  czars  in 
subjection.  These  troops,  more  formidable  to 
their  masters  tlian  to  tlieir  neighbors,  consisted 
of  about  30,000  foot,  one  lialf  of  wliicli  remained 
at  Moscow,  while  tlie  other  was  stationed  upon 
tlic  frontiers.  The  pay  of  a  Strelitz  was  no 
more  than  four  roubles  a  year;  but  this  deficiency 
was  amply  compensated  by  privileges  and  ex- 
tortions. Peter  at  first  formed  a  company  of 
foreigners,  among  whom  he  enrolled  liis  own 
name,  and  did  not  tliiuk  it  below  him  to  begin 
the  service  in  the  character  of  a  drummer,  and 
to  perform  the  duties  of  that  mean  oftice;  so 
much  did  the  nation  stand  in  need  of  examples! 
By  degrees  he  became  an  officer.  He  gradually 
raised  new  regiments ;  and,  at  last,  finding  himself 
master  of  a  well-disciplined  army,  ho  broke  the 
Strelitz,  wlio  durst  not  disobey.  Tlie  cavalry 
were  nearly  the  same  witii  that  of  Poland,  or 
France,  when  this  last  kingdom  was  no  more 
than  an  assemblage  of  fiefs.  The  Uussian  gentle- 
men were  mounted  at  their  own  expense,  and 
fought  witl;out  discipline,  and  sometimes  with- 
out any  other  arms  than  a  sabre  or  a  bow,  inca- 
pable of  obeying,  and  consequently  of  conquer- 
ing. Peter  the  Great  taught  them  to  obey,  both 
by  the  example  lie  set  them  and  by  the  punisli- 
ments  he  inflicted ;  for  he  served  in  the  quality 
of  a  soldier  and  subaltern  oHicer,  and  as  czar  he 
severely  punislicd  the  Boyards,  tliat  is,  the  gen- 
tlemen, wlio  pretended  tliat  it  was  tlie  privilege 
of  their  order  not  to  serve  but  by  tlieir  own  con- 
sent. He  established  a  regular  bo<ly  to  serve 
the  artillery,  and  took  500  bells  from  the  churclies 
to  found  cannon.  ...  He  was  himself  a  good 
engineer;   but  his  chief  excellence  lay  in  his 


knowledge  of  naval  affairs :  he  was  an  able  sea-  • 
captain,  a  skilful  pilot,  a  good  sailor,  an  expert 
shipwright,  and  his  knowledge  of  these  arts  was 
the  more  meritorious,  as  he  was  born  with  a  great 
dread  of  the  water.  In  his  youth  he  could  not 
pass  over  a  bridge  ■\vitliout  trembling.  .  .  .  He 
caused  a  beautiful  harbor  to  be  built  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Don,  near  Azof,  in  which  he  pro- 
posed to  keep  a  number  of  galleys;  and  some 
time  after,  tliinking  tliat  these  vessels,  .so  long, 
liglit,  and  flat,  would  probably  succeed  in  the 
Baltic,  he  had  upwards  of  300  of  them  built  at 
his  favorite  city  of  Petersb\irg.  He  showed  his 
subjects  the  method  of  building  ships  with  fir 
only,  and  taught  them  the  art  of  navigation. 
He  had  even  learned  surgery,  and,  in  a  case  of 
necessity,  has  been  known  to  tap  a  dropsical 
person.  He  was  well  versed  in  mechanics,  and 
instructed  the  ortists.  ...  He  was  always  trav- 
elling up  and  down  liis  dominions,  as  much  as 
his  wars  would  allow  him ;  but  lie  travelled  like 
a  legislator  and  natural  philosopher,  examining 
nature  everywhere,  endeavoring  to  correct  or 
perfect  h(;r;  sounding  with  his  own  hands  the 
depths  of  seas  and  rivers,  repairing  sluices,  visit- 
ing docks,  causing  mines  to  be  searclied  for, 
assaying  metals,  ordering  accurate  plans  to  be 
drawn,  in  tlie  execution  of  which  he  himself 
assisted.  He  built,  upon  a  wild  and  uncultivated 
spot,  the  imperial  city  of  Petersburg.  .  .  .  Ho 
built  the  harbor  of  Cronstadt,  on  tlie  Neva,  and 
Saintc-Croix,  on  the  frontiers  of  Persia;  erected 
forts  in  the  Ukraine  and  Siberia;  established 
offices  of  admiralty  at  Archangel,  Petersburg, 
Astrakhan,  and  Kzoi;  founded  arsenals,  and 
built  and  endowed  hospitals.  All  his  own 
houses  were  mean,  and  executed  in  a  bad  taste ; 
but  he  spared  no  expenses  in  rendering  the  pub- 
lic buildings  grahd  and  magnificent.  The 
sciences,  whicli  in  other  countries  have  been  the 
slow  product  of  so  many  ages,  were,  by  liis  carte 
and  industry,  imported  into  Uussia  in  full  per- 
fection. He  establislied  an  academy  on  the  plan 
of  the  famous  societies  of  Paris  and  London. 
.  .  .  Tiius  it  was  that  a  single  man  changed  the 
face  of  the  greatest  empire  in  tlie  universe.  It 
is  however  a  shocking  reflection,  that  tliis  re- 
former of  mankind  should  have  been  deficient  in 
tliat  first  of  all  virtues,  the  virtue  of  humanity. 
Brutality  in  his  pleasures,  ferocity  in  liis  man- 
ners, and  cruelty  in  his  punishments,  sullied  tlie 
lustre  of  so  many  virtues.  He  civilized  his  sub- 
jects, and  yet  remained  himself  a  barbarian.  He 
would  sometimes  with  liis  own  hands  execute 
sentences  of  death  upon  the  unhappy  criminals; 
and,  in  the  midst  of  a  revel,  would  show  his 
dexterity  in  cutting  off  heads." — Voltaire,  Iliat. 
of  Charles  XIl,  King  of  Sweden,  bk.  1. 

Also  in:  J.  L.  Motley,  Peter  the  Great.— 'E. 
Schuyler,  Peter  the  Oreat,  v.  1. —  A.  Leroy-Beau- 
lieu.  The  Empire  of  the  Tsars,  pt.  1,  bk.  4,  ch.  4. 

A.  D.  1699. — The  Peace  of  Carlcwitz  with 
the  Sultan. — Possession  of  Azov  confirmed. 
See  Hungary:  A.  D.  1683-1099. 

A.  D.  1700.— Aggressive  league  ■with  Po- 
land and  Denmark  against  Charles  XII.  of 
Sweden.—  Defeat  at  Narva.  See  Scandina- 
vian States  (Sweden)  :  A.  D.  1097-1700. 

A.  D,  1701-1706.— War  with  Charles  XII. 
of  Sweden  in  Poland  and  Livonia.  See  Scan- 
dinavian States  (Sweden)  :  A.  D.  1701-1707. 

A.  D.  1703-1718.— The  founding  of  St. 
Petersburg.-"  Immediately  after  the  capture  of 
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Nycnskanz  [1703],  a  council  of  war  was  con- 
vened to  consider  tlie  question  of  defending  and 
utilising  tlic  moutli  of  tlie  Neva,  and  whether  it 
woiilci  be  better  to  strengtlien  tlie  little  fort 
which  had  just  been  talcen,  or  to  seek  a  fit  site 
for  a  commercial  town  nearer  the  sea.  The  lat- 
ter course  was  decided  upon.  Near  its  mouth 
the  Neva  takes  a  sharp  turn  and  divides  into 
three  or  four  brandies,  which  by  subsequent  re- 
division  form  a  number  of  islands,  large  and 
small.  These  marshy  islands,  overgrown  with 
forests  and  thickets,  and  liable  to  be  covered 
with  water  during  tlie  westerly  winds,  were  in- 
habited by  a  few  Finnish  fishermen,  wlio  were 
accustomed  to  abandon  their  mud  huts  at  the 
approach  of  hi jh  water,  and  seek  a  refuge  on 
the  higher  ground  beyond.  It  was  on  the  first 
of  these  islands,  called  by  the  Finns  Yanni-Saari, 
or  Hare  Island,  where  the  river  was  still  broad 
and  deep,  that  Peter  laid  the  foundation  of  a 
fortress  and  a  city,  named  St.  Petersburg,  after 
his  patron  saint.  .  .  .  For  this  work  many  car- 
penters and  masons  were  sent  from  the  district 
of  Novgorod,  who  were  aided  by  the  soldiers. 
Wheelbarrows  were  unknown  (they  are  still  little 
used  in  liussia),  and  in  default  of  better  imple- 
ments the  men  scraped  up  the  earth  with  their 
hands,  and  carried  it  to  the  ramparts  on  pieces 
of  matting  or  in  their  sh'rta.  Peter  wrote  to 
Ramodanofsky,  asking  him  to  send  the  next 
summer  at  least  2,000  thieves  and  criminals  des- 
tined for  Siberia,  to  do  the  heavy  work  under 
the  direction  of  the  Novgorod  carpenters.  At 
the  same  time  with  the  construction  of  tlie  bas- 
tions, a  church  was  built  in  the  fortress  and 
dedicated  to  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul.  .  .  .  Just 
outside  of  the  fortress  Peter  built  for  himself  a 
small  hut,  which  lie  called  his  palace.  It  was 
about  tifty-flve  feet  long  by  twenty  wide,  built 
of  logs  roofed  with  shingles,  and  contained  only 
three  rooms,  lighted  by  little  windows  set  in 
leaden  frames.  In  respect  for  this,  his  earliest 
residence  in  St.  Petersburg,  Peter  subsequently 
had  another  building  erected  outside  of  it  to  pre- 
serve it  from  the  weather,  and  in  this  state  it 
still  remains,  an  object  of  pilgrimage  to  tlie 
curious  and  devout.  ...  In  spite  of  disease  and 
mortality  among  the  men,  in  spite  of  the  floods, 
which  even  in  tlie  first  year  covered  nearly  the 
whole  place  and  drowned  some  who  were  too  ill 
to  move,  the  work  went  on.  But  in  its  infancy 
St.  Petersburg  was  constantly  in  danger  from 
the  Swedes,  both  by  sea  and  land.  ...  St. 
Petersburg  was  the  apple  of  Peter's  eye.  It  was 
his  'paradise,' as  he  often  calls  it  in  his  letters. 
It  was  alwaj's  an  obstacle,  and  sometimes  the 
sole  obstacle,  to  the  conclusion  of  peace.  Peter 
was  willing  to  give  up  all  he  had  conquered  in 
Livonia  and  Esthonia,  and  even  Narva,  but  he 
would  not  yield  the  mouth  of  the  Neva.  Never- 
theless, until  the  war  with  Sweden  had  been 
practically  decided  by  the  battle  of  Poltava,  and 
the  position  of  St.  Petersburg  had  been  thus 
secured,  although  it  had  a  certain  importance  as 
a  commercial  port,  and  as  the  fortress  which 
commanded  the  mouth  of  the  Neva,  it  remained 
but  a  village.  The  walls  of  the  fortress  were 
filially  laid  with  stone,  but  the  houses  were  built 
of  logs  at  the  best,  and  for  many  years,  in  spite 
of  the  marshy  soil,  the  streets  remained  unpaved. 
If  fate  had  compelled  the  surrender  of  the  city, 
there  would  not  have  been  much  to  regret. 
Gradually  the  idea  came  to  Peter  to  make  it  his 


capital.  In  1714  the  Senate  was  transported 
thither  from  Moscow,  but  wars  and  foreign  en- 
terprises occupied  the  Tsar's  attention,  and  it 
was  not  until  1718  that  the  colleges  or  ministries 
were  fully  installed  there,  and  St.  Petersburg 
became  in  fact  the  capital  of  the  Empire." — E. 
Schuyler,  Peter  tfie  Great,  ch.  46  {v.  2). 

A.  D.  1707-1718.— Invasion  by  Charles  XII. 
of  Sweden.— His  ruinous  defeat  at  Pultowa. 
— His  intrigues  with  the  Turks. — Unlucky  ex- 
pedition of  the  Czar  into  Moldavia. — Russian 
conquests  in  the  north.  See  Scandinavi.vn 
St.vtks  (Sweden):  A.  D.  1707-1718. 

A.  D.  1721.—  The  Peace  of  Nystad  with 
Sweden. —  Livonia  and  other  conquests  of 
Peter  the  Great  secured. — Finland  given  up. 
See  Scandinavian  States  (Sweden):  A.  D. 
1710-1721. 

A.  D.  1725-1739.— The  reigns  of  Catherine 
I.,  Peter  IL,  and  Anne  Ivanovna.— Fruitless 
war  with  Turkey.  —  Depredations  in  the 
Crimea. — "The  death  of  Peter  found  the  Rus- 
sian Court  divided  into  two  powerful  factions. 
The  reactionary  party,  filled  with  Russians  of 
the  old  school,  who  had  looked  upon  the.reforms 
of  Peter  with  no  favourable  eye,  such  as  the  Go- 
litsins  and  the  Dolgorukis,  were  anxious  to  raise 
to  the  throne  Peter,  the  son  of  Alexis  [Peter  the 
Great's  son,  whom  he  had  caused  to  be  put  to 
death],  a  mere  boy;  whereas  the  party  of  prog- 
ress, led  by  Jlenshikov,  wished  that  Catherine, 
the  Tsar's  widow,  should  succeed.  .  .  .  The 
party  of  reform  finally  triumphed.  Catherine 
was  elected  the  successor  of  her  husband,  and  the 
chief  authority  fell  into  the  hands  of  Alexander 
Menshikov.  .  .  .  The  brief  reign  of  Catherine  is 
distinguished  only  by  two  events  which  added 
any  glory  to  Russia.  Tlic  Academy  of  Sciences 
was  founded  in  1736,  and  Behring,  a  Dane,  was 
sent  on  an  exploring  expedition  to  Kamchatka. 
He  has  left  his  name  indelibly  written  on  the 
geography  of  the  world.  .  .  .  "The  Empress  died 
on  the  17th  of  May,  1727,  a  little  more  than  two 
years  after  her  accession  to  the  throne,  aged 
about  39  years.  ...  A  ukase  of  Peter  permitted 
Catherine  to  choose  her  successor.  She  accord- 
ingly nominated  Peter,  the  son  of  the  unfortunate 
Alexis,  and,  in  default  of  Pster  and  his  issue, 
Elizabeth  and  Anne,  her  daughters.  Anne  died 
in  1728,  the  year  after  her  mother;  she  had  mar- 
ried Karl  Friedrich,  the  Duke  of  Holstein,  .  .  . 
and  was  the  mother  of  the  unfortunate  Peter  III. 
Menshikov  was  appointed  the  guardian  of  the 

foungTsartii.i  he  hatl  reached  the  age  of  17." 
n  four  monttu  Menshikov  was  in  disgrace  and 
the  youn^  Tsar  had  signed  a  ukase  which  con- 
demned him  to  Siberian  banishment.  He  died  in 
1729,  and  was  followed  to  the  grave  a  year  later 
by  the  boy  autocrat  whose  flat  had  been  liis  ruin. 
On  the  death  of  Peter  II.,  the  will  of  Catherine, 
in  favor  of  her  daughters,  was  set  aside,  and  the 
Council  of  the  Empire  conferred  the  crown  on 
Anne  [Anne  Ivanovna],  tlie  widowed  Duchess  of 
Courland,  who  was  a  daughter  of  Ivan,  elder 
brother  of  Peter  the  Great.  An  attempt  was 
made  to  impose  on  her  a  constitution,  somewhat 
resembling  the  Pacta  Conventa  of  the  Poles,  but 
she  evaded  it.  ' '  The  Empress  threw  herself  en- 
tirely into  the  hands  of  German  favourites,  es- 
pecially a  Courlander  of  low  extraction,  named 
Biren,  said  to  have  been  the  son  of  a  groom.  .  .  . 
The  Empress  was  a  woman  of  vulgar  mind,  and 
the  Court  was  given  up  to  uorefluea  orgies.  .  .  . 
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SHOWING  HOME  PRIOR  AND  SUBSEQUENT  CHANCES. 


RUSSIA,  1726-1789. 


Anne  tvanovna. 


RUSSIA,  1740-1762. 


Her  reign  was  not  an  important  one  for  Russia 
eitlier  as  regards  internal  or  foreign  aiTairs.  The 
right  of  primogeniture  which  had  been  intro- 
duced into  the  Russian  law  of  real  property  by- 
Peter  the  Great,  was  abolished ;  it  was  altogether 
alien  to  the  spirit  of  Slavonic  institutions.  A 
four  years'  war  with  Turkey  led  to  no  important 
results."— W.  R.  Morflll,  T/ie  Story  of  Russia, 
eh.  8. — "The  Russians  could  have  no  difBculty 
in  finding  a  pretence  for  the  war  [with  Turkey], 
because  the  khan  of  the  Turkish  allies  and  de- 
pendents, tl>o  Tatars  on  the  coast  of  the  Black 
Sea  and  the  Sea  of  Asof,  and  in  the  Crimea, 
could  never  wholly  restrain  his  wandering  hordes 
from  committing  depredations  and  making  in- 
cursions into  the  neighbouring  pasture-lands  of 
Russia.  ...  In  1785  a  Russian  corps  marched 
into  the  Crimea,  ravaged  a  part  of  the  country, 
and  killed  a  great  number  of  Tatars ;  but  having 
ventured  too  far  without  a  sufficient  stock  of 
provisions,  tliey  were  obliged  to  retreat,  and 
sustained  so  great  a  lo.ss  in  men  that  what  had 
been  accomplished  bore  no  proportion  to  this 
misfortune.  The  almost  total  failure  of  this  first 
attempt,  which  had  cost  the  Russians  10,000 
men,  by  no  means  deterred  them  from  pursuing 
their  designs  of  conquest.  Count  Municli 
marched  with  a  large  army  from  the  Ukraine 
into  the  Crimea  (1738).  The  Tatars  .  .  .  suf- 
fered the  Russian  troops  to  advance  unmolested, 
thinking  themselves  safe  behind  their  entrench- 
ments. .  .  .  But  entrenchments  of  that  kind  were 
unable  to  resist  the  impetuosity  of  the  Russian 
troops.  Tfcey  were  surmounted ;  the  Tatars  re- 
pulsed ;  and  a  great  part  of  the  Crimea  lay  at  the 
mercy  of  the  conquerors.  In  the  month  of  June 
they  entered  the  Crimean  fortress  of  Perekop. 
The  Russian  troops  now  retaliated  the  devasta- 
tions committed  by  the  Tatars  in  the  Empire; 
but  they  found  it  impossible  to  remain  long.  .  .  . 
Whatever  the  army  was  in  want  of  had  to  be 
fetched  with  extreme  difficulty  from  the  Ukraine ; 
so  that  Munich  at  length  found  himself,  towards 
autumn,  under  the  necessity  of  witlidrawing 
with  his  troops  by  the  sliortest  way  to  the 
Ukraine.  .  .  .  Wliile  Munich  was  in  the  Crimea, 
endeavouring  to  chastise  the  Tatars  for  their 
depredations,  Lascy  had  proceeded  with  another 
army  against  Asof.  The  attack  proved  success- 
ful; and  on  the  1st  of  July  the  fort  of  Asof  had 
already  submitted  to  his  arms.  .  .  .  The  Otto- 
mans published  a  manifesto  against  Russia,  but 
they  were  neither  able  afterwards  to  protect  the 
Crimea  nor  Moldavia,  for  they  were  soon  tlireat- 
ened  with  an  attack  from  Austria  also.  By  the 
treaty  with  Russia,  the  emperor  was  bound  to 
f  urnisli  30,000  au.\iliaries  in  case  o^a  war  with  the 
Turks ;  but  a  party  in  the  Austrian  cabinet  per- 
suaded the  emperor  that  it  would  be  more  ad- 
vantjigeous  to  make  war  himself.  ...  In  the 
year  1737  a  new  expedition  was  undertaken  from 
the  Ukraine  at  an  immense  cost.  ...  A  new 
treaty  had  been  concluded  with  Austria  before 
tills  campaign,  in  which  tlie  two  empires  agreed 
to  carry  on  the  war  in  common,  according  to  a 
stipulated  plan.  In  order  to  gain  a  pretence  for 
the  war,  Austria  had  previously  acted  as  if  she 
wished  to  force  her  mediation  upon  the  Turks. 
The  first  year's  campaign  was  so  unfortunate 
that  the  Austrians  were  obliged  to  give  up  all 
idea  of  prosecuting  their  operations,  and  to  think 
of  the  protection  and  defence  of  their  own  fron- 
tiers."   But  "the  Russians  were  every  where 


victorious,  and  made  the  names  of  their  armies  a 
terror  botli  in  the  east  and  the  west.  Lascjr 
undertook  a  new  raid  into  the  Crimea.  Munich 
first  threatened  Bender,  then  reduced  Otchakof 
without  much  difficulty,  and  left  a  few  troops  be- 
hind him  when  he  withdrew  .  .  .  who  were 
there  besieged  by  a  large  combined  army  of 
Turks  and  Tatars,  supported  by  a  fleet.  The 
Russians  not  only  maintained  the  fortress,  which 
was,  properly  speaking,  untenoble,  but  they 
forced  the  Turks  to  retire  with  n  loss  of  10,000 
men.  The  Russian  campaign  in  1738  was  as  fruit- 
less, and  cost  (juite  as  many  men,  as  the  Austrian, 
but  it  was  at  leas  the  means  of  bringing  them 
some  military  re.iown."  In  1739,  the  Uussians, 
under  Munich,  advanced  in  the  direction  of  Mol- 
davia, violating  Polish  territory.  "  The  Turkish 
and  Tatar  army  whicli  was  opposed  to  the  Rus- 
sians was  beaten  and  routed  [at  Stavoutclmni] 
on  the  first  attack.  .  .  .  Immediately  afterwards 
the  whole  garrison,  struck  with  a  panic,  forsook 
the  fortress  of  Ivhotzim,  which  bad  never  been 
once  attacked,  and  it  was  taken  possession  of  by 
the  Russians,  who  were  astonished  at  the  ease  of 
the  concjuest.  Jassy  wiis  also  taken,  and  Munich 
even  wished  to  attack  Bender,  when  the  news  of 
the  peace  of  Belgrade  .  .  .  made  him  infuriate, 
because  he  saw  clearly  enough  that  Russia  alone 
was  not  equal  to  carry  on  the  war.  .  .  .  By  the 
peace  of  Belgrade,  Austria  not  only  suffered 
shame  and  disgrace,  but  lost  all  the  possessions 
which  had  been  gained  by  Eugene  in  the  last 
war,  her  best  military  frontier,  and  her  most  con- 
siderable fortresses.  ...  By  virtue  of  this  treaty, 
Austria  restored  to  Turkey  Belgrade,  Sliabacz, 
the  whole  of  Servia,  that  portion  of  Bosnia  wliich 
had  been  acquired  in  tlie  last  war,  and  Austrian 
Vallachia.  Rus.sia  was  also  obliged  to  evacuate 
Khotzlm  and  Otcliakof ;  the  fortifications  of  the 
latter  were,  however,  blown  up ;  os  well  as  those 
of  Perekop ;  Russia  retained  Asof,  and  a  bound- 
ary line  was  determined,  which  offered  the  Rus- 
sians the  most  favourable  opportunities  for  ex- 
tending their  vast  empire  southward,  at  the 
cost  of  the  Tatars  and  Turks."— W.  K.  Kelly, 
Hist,  ofliussia,  c/i.  33  (r.  1). 

A.  i).  1726-1740. — The  question  of  the  Aus- 
trian Succession. — Guarantee  of  the  Prag- 
matic Sanction.  See  Alstui.^:  A.  I).  1718- 
1738;  and  1740. 

A.  D.  1732-1733. —  Interference  in  the  elec- 
tion of  king  of  Poland.  See  Poland:  A.  D. 
1733-1733. 

A.  D.  1740-1762. —  Two  regencies  and  two 
revolutions. — The  reign  of  Empress  Elizabeth. 
—  The  Empress  Anno  died  in  1740.  Her  de- 
ceased sister,  Catherine,  had  left  a  daughter, 
Anna,  married  to  Anthony  Ulricli,  Prince  of 
Brunswick,  and  this  daughter  had  an  infant  son, 
Ivan.  By  the  will  of  the  Empress  the  child 
Ivan  was  named  as  ber  successor,  and  Biren  was 
appointed  Regent.  He  enjoyed  the  regency  but 
a  short  time,  when  he  was  overcome  by  a  palace 
conspiracy  and  sent  in  banishment  to  Sibeiia. 
The  motlier  of  the  infant  Czar  was  now  made 
Regent ;  but  her  rule  was  brief.  Another  revo- 
lution, in  the  latter  part  of  li'41,  consigned  her, 
with  her  son  and  husband,  to  a  prison,  and  raised 
the  Princess  Elizabeth,  second  daughter  of  Peter 
the  Great,  to  the  Russian  throne.  "The  Empress 
Anna  might  have  ruled  without  control,  and 
probably  have  transmitted  the  throne  to  her  son 
Ivan,  had  Elizabeth  been  left  to  the  quiet  enjoy- 
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mitabeth. 


RUSSIA,  1701-1702. 


mcnt  of  her  gcnsual  propensities.  Eliznbctli  in- 
dul);e(l  without  conceiilmeut  or  restraint  in 
amours  with  subiiltcnis,  and  even  privates  of  the 
guard  wlioso  barraclts  lay  near  her  residence; 
she  was  addicted,  lilie  tliera,  to  strong  dr!nl<,  and 
had  entirely  gained  their  favour  by  her  goixl 
humour  and  joviality.  Her  indolence  made  her 
utterly  averse  to  business,  and  she  would  never 
have  thought  of  encumbering  herself  with  the 
cares  of  government  had  she  not  been  restricted 
in  her  amusements,  reproved  for  her  behaviour, 
and,  what  was  worst  of  all,  threatened  with  a 
compulsory  marriage  witli  tlic  ugly  and  disa- 
greeable Anthony  Ulrich,  of  Brunswicli  Bevern, 
brother  of  the  Regent's  liusband.  At  the  insti- 
gation, and  with  the  money,  of  the  Frencli  am- 
bassador, LaChetardic,  arevol.tion  waselTected. 
.  .  .  Elizabeth,  in  the  manifest  wliieh  she  pub- 
lished on  the  day  of  her  accession,  declared  tllat 
the  throne  belonged  to  her  by  right  of  birth,  in 
face  of  the  celebrated  ukase  issued  by  her  father 
in  1783,  which  empowered  tlie  reigniiig  sovereign 
to  name  his  successor.  ...  On  communicating 
her  accession  to  tlie  Swedish  Government  [which 
had  lately  declared  war  and  invaded  Finland 
with  no  success],  she  expressed  lier  desire  for 
peace,  and  her  wish  to  restore  matters  to  the 
footing  on  which  they  had  been  placed  by  the 
Treaty  of  Nystadt.  The  Swedes,  who  took 
credit  for  having  assisted  tlio  revolution  which 
raised  her  to  the  throne,  demanded  from  the 
gratitude  of  the  Empress  the  restitution  of  all 
Pinnland,  with  tlie  town  of  Wiborg  and  part  of 
Carelia;  but  Elizabeth,  witli  whom  it  was  a 
point  of  honour  to  cede  none  of  the  conquests  of 
her  father,  would  consent  to  nothing  further  than 
the  re-establishment  of  the  Peace  of  Nystadt. 
On  the  renewal  of  the  war  the  Swedes  were  again 
unsuccessful  in  every  rencounter,  as  tiiey  had 
been  before." — T.  11.  Dyer,  Ilist.  of  Modern 
Europe,  bk.  0,  ch.  3  (».  3). — "This  war  had  no 
result  except  to  sliow  the  weakness  of  the  Sweden 
of  Charles  XII.  against  regenerate  Russia.  The 
Scandinavian  armies  proved  themselves  very  un- 
worthy of  their  former  reputation.  Elizabeth's 
generals,  Lascy  and  Keith,  subdued  all  the  forts 
in  Finland.  At  Ilelsingfors  17,000  Swedes  laid 
down  their  arms  before  a  hardly  more  numerous 
Russian  force.  By  the  treaty  of  Abo  [August 
17,  1743],  the  Empress  acquired  South  Finland 
as  far  as  the  river  KiUmen,  and  caused  Adolphus 
Frederic,  Administrator  of  the  Duchy  of  IIol- 
stein,  and  one  of  her  allies,  to  be  elected  Prince 
Royal  of  Sweden,  in  place  of  tlie  Prince  Royal 
of  Denmark.  ...  In  her  internal  policy  .  .  . 
Elizabeth  continued  the  traditions  of  the  great 
Emperor.  She  developed  the  material  prosperity 
of  the  country,  reformed  the  legislation,  and 
created  new  centres  of  population ;  she  gave  an 
energetic  impulse  to  science  and  the  national  lit- 
erature; she  prepared  the  way  for  the  alliance 
of  France  and  Russia,  emancipated  from  the 
German  yoke;  while  in  foreign  affairs  she  put  a 
stop  to  the  threatening  advance  of  Prussia." 
Elizabeth  died  in  January,  1703.— A.  Rambaud, 
Hist,  of  IhiMia,  v.  3,  ch.  0. 

A.  D.  1743. — Acquisition  of  part  of  Finland 
from  Sweden.  iSce  Scandiiiavian  States 
(SwEDiiN):  A.  D.  1720-1792. 

A.  r).  1755.  —  Intrigue  with  Austria  and 
Saxony  against  Frederick  the  Great.— Causes 
of  the  Seven  Years  War.  See  Gkumany: 
A.  D.  1755-1750. 


A.  D.  1758.— Invasion  of  Prussia.— Defeat 
at  Zorndorf. — Retreat.  See  Oeumany:  A.  1). 
1758. 

A.  D.  1759. — Renewed  invasion  of  Prussia. 

—  Victory    at    Kunersdorf.      See    Oeh.many: 

A.    I).   175U(.IL'I,V— XoVK.MHKIt). 

A.  D.  1761-1762.— Brief  reign  of  Peter  III. 

—  His  peace  with  Fredericit  the  Great.— His 
deposition  and  death. — His  queen,  Catherine 
II.,  on  the  throne. — "  (Iliarles  Peter  Ulric,  duke 
of  llolsteiu  Gottorp,  whom  Elizabeth  had  nom- 
inated her  successor,  who  had  einbnued  the 
Greek  religion,  and  who,  at  Ids  bai)tism,  had 
received  the  name  of  Peter  Fedorovitch,  had 
arrived  at  St.  Petersburg  immediately  after  her 
accession:  he  was  then  in  his  fourteenth  year. 
The  education  of  this  unfortunate  prince  was 
neglected.  .  .  .  Military  exercises  were  the  only 
occupation  for  which  ho  had  any  relish,  and  in 
them  lie  was  indulged.  .  .  .  Ills  potations, 
which  were  frequent  and  long,  were  encouraged 
by  his  companions;  and,  in  a  few  years,  ho  be- 
came a  complete  bacchanalian."  In  1744  the 
young  prince  was  married  to  "Sophia  Augusta, 
daughter  of  the  prince  of  Anhalt  Zerbst,  who, 
on  her  conversion  to  the  Greek  faith, —  a  neces- 
sary preliminary  to  her  marriage, —  liad  received 
the  baptismal  name  of  Catherine.  This  union 
was  entitled  to  the  more  attention,  as  in  its  con- 
sequences it  powerfully  affected,  not  only  the 
whole  of  Russia,  but  the  whole  of  Europe. 
Sliortly  before  its  completion,  Peter  was  seized 
with  the  small-pox,  which  left  hideous  traces  on 
his  countenance.  Tlie  sight  of  him  is  said  so 
far  to  liave  affected  Catherine  that  she  fainted 
away.  But  though  she  was  only  in  her  sixteenth 
year,  ambition  had  already  over  her  more  influ- 
ence than  the  tender  passion,  and  she  smothered 
her  repugnance.  Unfortunately,  the  personal 
qualities  of  the  husband  were  not  of  a  kind  to 
remove  the  ill  impression:  if  he  bore  her  any 
affection,  which  appears  doubtful,  his  manners 
were  rude,  even  vulgar.  .  .  .  What  was  still 
worse,  she  soon  learned  to  despise  his  understand- 
ing ;  and  it  requireu  little  penetration  to  foresee 
that,  whatever  iniglit  be  his  title  after  Eliza- 
lieth's  death,  the  pow?r  must  rest  with  Catherine. 
Hence  the  courtiers  in  general  were  more  assidu- 
ous in  their  attentions  to  her  than  to  him, —  a 
circumstimco  wliicli  did  not  much  dispose  liim 
for  the  better.  Finding  no  charms  in  liis  new 
domestic  circle,  he  naturally  turned  to  his  boon 
companions;  his  orgies  became  frequent;  ond 
Catherine  was  completely  neglected.  Hen<'e  her 
indifference  was  exchanged  into  absolute  dislike. 

.  .  .  Without  moral  principles;  little  deterred 
by  the  fear  o^  worldly  censure,  in  a  ourt  where 
the  empress  Iiersclf  was  any  thing  but  a  model  of 
chastity;  and  burning  with  hatred  towards  her 
liusband,  —  she  soon  dishonoured  his  bed." 
Elizabeth  died  on  the  20th  of  December,  1701, 
and  Peter  III.  succeeded  to  tlie  throne  without  op- 
position. The  plotting  against  him  on  behalf  of 
his  wife,  had  long  been  active,  but  no  plans  were 
ripe  for  execution.  Ho  was  suffered  to  reign  for 
a  ye  ir  and  a  half;  but  the  power  which  he  re- 
cei'  1  at  the  beginning  slipped  quickly  away 
from  him.  He  was  humane  in  disposition,  and 
adopted  some  excellent  measures.  He  sup- 
pressed the  secret  chancery — an  inquisitorial 
court  said  to  be  as  abominable  as  tlie  Spanish 
inquisition.  He  emancipated  the  nobles  from 
the  servility  to  the  crown  which  Peter  the  Great 
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had  imposed  on  them.  lie  Improved  tlic  disci- 
pline of  tliu  uriny,  and  cave  encourngenient  to 
trade.  But  tlie  good  will  which  these  measures 
might  have  won  for  liim  wius  more  than  can- 
colled  by  his  undisguised  contempt  for  Russia 
and  the  Russians,  and  especially  for  their  reli- 
gion, and  by  his  cxces.iivo  admiration  for  Fred- 
crick  the  Great,  of  Prussia,  with  whom  his  prede- 
cessor had  been  at  war  [but  witli  whom  ho 
entered  into  alliance. — See  Okkmanv:  A.  I). 
1701-1703].  The  clergy  and  the  army  were  both 
alienated  from  him,  and  were  easily  persuaded 
to  support  tlie  revolution  which  Catherine  and 
her  favorites  planned  for  his  overtlirow.  Tlieir 
scheme  was  carried  out  on  the  morniu,;  of  the 
9th  of  .July,  1703,  when  Peter  was  in  tie  nddst 
of  one  of  liis  orgies  at  Oranienbaum,  some  miles 
from  the  capital.  Catlierine  went  to  the  bar- 
racks of  the  troops,  and  regiment  after  regiment 
declared  for  her.  "  Accompanied  by  al)out  3,000 
soldiers,  with  five  times  that  number  of  citizens, 
who  loudly  proclaimed  her  sovereign  of  Russia, 
she  went  to  the  cliurch  of  Our  Lady  of  Kasan. 
Here  every  thing  was  prepared  for  her  reception : 
the  arclxbishop  of  Novogorod,  witlx  a  liost  of 
ecclesiastics,  awaited  her  at  the  altar ;  she  swore 
to  observe  the  laws  and  religion  of  tlio  empire ; 
the  crown  was  solemnly  placed  on  her  head;  she 
was  i)roclaimed  sole  monarcli  of  Russia,  and  the 
grand-duke  Paul  her  successor. "  The  dethroned 
czar,  when  tlie  news  of  these  events  reached 
him,  doubted  and  hesitated  until  he  lost  even  the 
opportunity  to  take  to  fliglit.  On  the  day  fol- 
lowing Catherine's  coronation  he  signed  an  act  of 
abdication.  Within  a  week  he  was  dead.  Ac- 
cording to  accounts  commonly  credited,  he  was 
poisoned,  and  tlien  strangled,  because  tlie  poison 
did  its  deadly  work  too  slowly.  "  Whether  Cath- 
erine commanded  this  deed  of  blood,  has  been 
much  disputed.  There  can  be  little  doubt  tliat 
she  did.  None  of  the  conspirators  would  liave 
ventured  to  such  an  extremity  unless  distinctly 
authorised  by  her. "  Two  years  later  Catherine 
added  onotlier  murder  to  her  crimes  by  directing 
the  assassination  of  Ivan,  who  hail  been  de- 
throned as  an  infant  by  Elizalietli  in  1741,  and 
who  had  grown  to  manhood  in  hopeless  impris- 
onment. —  Jlint.  of  liussia  (Lardner'a  Cabinet 
Cyclop.),  V.  3,  f/i.  10. 

Also  in  :  Hist,  of  the  Ueign  of  Peter  III.  and 
Catlierine  IL,  v.  1. — A.  Rabbe  and  J.  Duncan, 
Hist,  of  liussia,  v.  1,  jip.  303-331. 

A.  D.  1762-1796. — Character  and  reign  of 
Catherine  II. —  Partition  of  Poland. —  Wars 
with  the  Turks.— Acquisition  of  the  Crimea 
and  part  of  the  Caucasus.— Extension  of 
boundaries  to  the  Dnieper.— "  Tlius  was  inaug- 
urated the  reign  of  Catlierine  II.,  a  woman 
wliose  capacities  were  early  felt  to  be  great,  but 
were  great  for  evil  as  well  as  for  good.  .  .  .  She 
was  without  scruple  in  the  gratification  of  her 
passions,  and  without  delicacy  in  their  conceal- 
ment; and  a  succession  of  lovers,  installed  osten- 
tatiously in  lier  palnce,  proclaimed  to  tlie  world 
the  slmmelessness  of  their  mistress.  Yet  she 
was  great  undoubtedly  as  a  sovereign.  With  a 
clear  and  cultivated  hitellect,  with  liigh  aims 
and  breadth  of  views,  and  fearless  because  de- 
spising the  opinions  of  others,  she  could  plan 
and  she  could  achieve  her  country's  greatness ; 
and  in  the  extended  dominions  and  improved 
civilization  which  she  Ijcqueathed  to  her  succes- 
sor is  found  a  true  claim  to  the  gratitude  of  lier 


subjects.  The  foreign  transactions  of  the  reign 
begin  witli  the  history  of  I'oland.  With  Frede- 
ricK  of  Prussia,  Catherine  may  lie  said  to  have 
shared  lioth  tlie  scheme  of  partition  and  tho 
spoils  that  followed  [see  Poland:  A.  I).  170iJ- 
1773].  If  it  is  doubtful  which  originated  tho 
transaction,  there  is  at  lea.st  no  doubt  but  'hat 
Russian  policy  had  prepared  the  way  for  surli  a 
measure.  .  .  .  Tliewar  with  Turkey  [see  Turks: 
A.  D.  1708-1774]  was  closed  with  e(iuiil  profit 
and  yet  greater  glory  to  the  Russian  Kinpire. 
The  Ivussian  armies  liad  fought  and  comiuered 
ui)on  the  soil  cf  iloldavia,  and  had  invaded  and 
occupied  the  Crimea.  At  the  .same  time  tho 
Russian  fleets,  no  longer  confining  tliemselves  to 
tlie  Baltic  or  Black  Sens,  had  sailed  round  Eu- 
rope, and  had  appeared  in  the  Archipelago.  An 
insurrection  of  tlie  Greeks  had  aided  tlieir  de- 
sign; and  for  a  time  tlie  Bosphorus  andC^mslan- 
tinople  had  been  threatened.  Tlie  great  Empress 
of  the  North  had  dazzled  Europe  by  the  vastness 
of  her  power  and  designs;  and  Turkey,  exhaust- 
ed and  unequal  to  further  contest,  was  con- 
strained to  purcliaso  peace.  The  possession  of 
Azof,  Kertch,  Yenikale,  and  Kiuburn,  tlie  freo 
navigation  of  the  Euxine  and  tlie  Mediterranean, 
were  the  immediate  gains  of  Russia.  Astipula- 
tion for  tlic  better  treatment  of  the  Principalities, 
and  for  tlie  riglits  of  remonstrance,  both  in  their 
behalf,  and  in  that  of  the  Greek  cliurch  at  Con- 
stantinople, gave  the  opening  for  future  advan- 
tages. Another  clause  assured  tlie  independence 
of  tlie  Khan  of  the  Crimea,  and  of  tlic  Tartars 
inhabiting  tlie  northern  shores  of  the  Black  Sea. 
Under  the  name  of  liberty,  these  trilies  were 
now,  hke  Poland,  deprived  of  every  strengtli 
except  tlieir  own;  and  the  way  was  prepared  for 
their  annexation  l)y  Russia.  "The  Peace  of  Kai- 
nardji,  as  this  settlement  was  called,  was  signed 
in  1774.  Within  ten  years  dissensions  ha<l  arisen 
within  tlie  Crimea,  and  both  Turks  and  Russians 
had  appeared  upon  the  scene.  Tlie  forces  of 
Catherine  passed  tho  isthmus  as  allies  of  tlio 
reigning  Khan;  but  tliey  remained  to  receive 
his  abdication,  and  to  become  tlic  masters  of  his 
country  [see  Turks:  A.  D.  1770-1703].  At  tlio 
same  time  tho  Kuban  was  entered  and  subdued 
by  Souvarof,  and  thus  already  the  Caucasus  was 
reached.  Catlierine  was  now  at  the  height  of 
her  power.  In  a  triumphant  progress  she  visited 
her  new  dominions,  and  gave  the  august  name 
of  Sebastopol  to  a  new  city  wliicli  was  already 
destined  to  bo  tlie  scourge  of  the  Turkish  Em- 
pire. She  believed  herself  to  be  upon  the  road 
to  Constantinople;  and,  in  tlie  interviews  wliich 
she  held  with  the  Emperor  Joseph  II.,  she  began 
to  scheme  for  the  partition  of  Turliey,  as  she 
had  tioiie  for  that  of  Poland.  .  .  .  The  Empress 
now  found  herself  assailed  in  two  distinct  quar- 
ters. Gustavus  III.  of  Sweden,  allying  with  tho 
Sultan,  invaded  Finland;  and  in  her  palace  at 
St.  Petersburg  the  Empress  heard  the  Swedish 
guns  [see  Scandinavian  States  (Sweden)  :  A.  D. 
1730-1793].  She  was  relieved,  however,  on  tho 
north  by  tlie  di.ssension  in  the  Swedish  army, 
whicli  compelled  the  King  to  an  inglorious  re- 
treat; and  she  became  able  to  give  an  undivided 
attention  to  the  affairs  of  the  south.  Wliile  an 
Austrian  army,  which  supported  lier,  was  threat- 
ening tlie  nortli-west  of  Turkey,  her  own  forces 
conquered  in  the  north-east.  Under  Souvarof 
the  town  of  Oczakof  was  taken,  and  the  battle 
of  Rimuik  was  won.     Ismail,  that  gave  the  key 
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of  tlin  Dnntilw,  next  fell,  and  In  the  horrors  of 
lU  full  drew  forth  a  cry  from  Europe.  The  tri- 
unipli  of  Cutherine  wiis  assured ;  but  nlreiuly  the 
clouds  of  revolution  Imd  ri.sen  in  the  west;  Aus- 
tria, too  busy  with  the  nlTairsof  tlio  Netherliind.s, 
hud  withilrawn  from  the  (iKht;  and  the  Empress 
herself,  disc|uieted,  and  satislled  for  the  time  with 
her  successes,  concluded  the  Peace  of  Jnssy, 
which  extended  her  frontiers  to  the  Dniester,  and 
gave  her  the  ('oast  on  which  so  soon  arose  the 
rich  city  of  Odessa.  The  accunsitions  of  Cather- 
ine upon  the  soutli  were  cimiplcted.  Those  upon 
the  we.st  had  still  to  receive  important  additions. 
Poland,  already  once  partitioned  was  again  to 
yield  new  provinces  to  Kussia  [see  Poland:  A.  D. 
17D1-1703,  and  1703-1790].  The  internal  govern- 
ment of  the  Empire  was  meant  undoul)ttdly  to 
rival  these  foreign  successes,  but  unhapidly  fell 
short  of  tliem.  .  .  .  The  long  mcditat«(l  seculari- 
zation of  the  estates  of  tlie  clergy  was  at  last 
nccomplislied ;  the  freedom  of  the  serfs  was  now 
first  urged ;  and,  as  n  unique  experiment  in  Rus- 
sian history,  the  convoking  of  a  kind  of  States 
General  was  made  to  discuss  the  project.  But 
both  project  and  parliament  came  to  notliing. 
.  .  .  There  was  mucii  that  was  unreal  in  every- 
thing, and  Europe,  as  well  as  the  great  Empress 
lierself,  was  deceived.  And  so  it  came  to  pass 
that  at  tlie  close  of  the  reign  there  was  the  spec- 
tacle of  much  that  had  been  begun  but  little 
flnislied.  Before  the  deatli  of  Catl"!rine  [1796], 
in  fact,  her  greatness  may  be  said  to  liave  passed 
away." — C.  F.  Johnstone,  llUtoriml  Abstracts, 
ch.  6. — "The  activity  of  Catherine  was  pro- 
digious, and  her  autocratic  instincts  extremely 
strong,  and  these  impulses,  affected  by  the 
French  doctrines,  wliich  we  must  not  forget  set 
up  despotism,  if  enlightened,  as  the  perfection 
of  wisdom,  made  her  government  attempt  to  ac- 
complish all  tilings  and  to  meddle  in  every  de- 
partment of  tlie  national  life.  Slic  tried  to  force 
civilisation  into  premature  growths ;  estaldished 
modern  institutions  of  many  kinds  in  a  backward 
an<l  half-barbaric  empire;  arranged  industrial 
and  economic  projects  and  works  in  the  minutest 
details;  and  rigidly  prescribed  even  court  dress 
and  fashions.  Segur  thus  describes  this  omni- 
present and  ubiquitous  interference; — 'It  is 
sought  to  create  at  the  same  time  a  tliird  estate, 
to  attract  foreign  commerce,  to  establish  all  kinds 
of  manufactures,  to  extend  agriculture,  to  in- 
crease paper  money,  to  raise  tiie  exclianges,  to 
reduce  the  interest  of  money,  to  found  cities,  to 
people  deserts,  to  cover  the  Black  Sea  with  a  new 
navy,  to  concjuer  one  neighbour  and  circumvent 
another,  and  Anally  to  extend  Russian  influence 
all  over  Europe.'  Tlicse  liberal  reforms  and 
grand  aspirations  came,  however,  for  tlie  most 
part  to  nothing;  and  Catherine's  internal  govern- 
ment grew  by  degrees  into  a  grievous,  cruel  and 
prying  despotism.  .  .  .  Tlio  antithesis  of  the 
iiberulism  in  words  and  of  the  tyranny  in  deeds 
in  Catherine's  reign  may  be  attributed  to  four 
main  causes.  She  gradually  found  out  that  re- 
form and  progress  were  impossible  in  the  Russian 
Empire  —  half  Asiatic,  backward  and  corrupt  — 
and  she  swung  back  to  tlie  old  tyranny  of  the 
past.  The  great  rising  of  the  serft  under  Puga- 
chcll,  too  —  a  servile  outbreak  of  the  worst  kind 
—  changed  to  a  great  extent  tlie  typo  of  her  gov- 
ernment, and  gave  it  a  harsh  and  cruel  complex- 
ion:— 'The  domestic  policy  of  Catherine  bore, 
until  the  end,  the  traces  of  those  terrible  years. 


and  showed,  as  It  were,  tlie  bloody  cicatrices  of 
tlie  blows  given  and  received  in  a  death  struggle. ' 
.  .  .  The  foreign  policy  of  Catlierine  was  more 
successful  than  her  government  and  administra- 
tion at  lioine,  and  the  reasons  are  sulllciently 
plain.  Hhi^  found  grand  opportunities  to  extend 
lier  power  in  the  long  (piarrels  between  France 
and  I'^igland,  in  the  alliance  she  maintained  with 
Frederick  the  Great  —  an  alliance  she  clung  to, 
though  slic  felt  the  bunh'ii— in  the  instability 
and  weakness  of  the  Aiustrian  councils,  in  tlio 
confusion  and  strife  of  the  French  Revolution, 
above  all  in  the  decay  of  Islam;  and  Russia 
justly  hailed  lier  as  a  great  concjueror.  .  .  .  Tlio 
Muscovite  race  would  not  see  her  misdeeds  in  the 
marcli  of  conquest  she  opened  for  it;  and  her 
reputation  has  steadily  increased  in  its  eyes. 
'  The  spirit  of  the  people  passes,  in  its  fulness, 
into  her.  It  was  this  that  enabled  her  to  niako 
a  complete  conciuest  of  lier  empire,  and  by  tills 
we  do  not  mean  the  power  wliicli  she  wrested 
from  the  weakness,  the  cowardice,  and  tlie  folly 
of  Peter  III. ;  but  the  position  wliich  tliis  Ger- 
man woman  attained  at  tlie  clo.se  of  lier  life,  and 
especially  after  her  death,  in  tlie  history,  and  the 
national  life,  and  development  of  a  foreign  and 
hostile  race.  For  it  may  lie  said  that  it  is  since 
her  deatli,  above  all,  that  she  lias  become  what 
she  appears  now  —  the  sublime  figure,  colo8.sal 
alike  and  splendid,  majestic  and  attractive,  be- 
fore wliich  incline,  witli  an  equal  impulse  of 
gratitude,  the  humble  Moujik  and  the  man  of 
letters,  who  sliakes  the  dust  of  reminiscences  and 
legends  already  a  century  old. '  In  one  particu- 
lar, Catherine  gave  proof  of  being  far  in  advance 
of  tlie  ideas  of  lier  Iiiy,  and  of  extraordinary 
craft  and  adroitnc^  She  anticipated  the  grow- 
ing power  of  opii  a  in  Europe,  and  skilfully 
turned  it  to  lier  side  by  tlie  patronage  of  tlio 
philosopliers  of  France.  In  Napoleon's  phrase, 
she  did  not  spike  the  battery,  slie  seized  it  and 
directed  its  tire ;  she  had  Voltaire,  Diderot,  and 
D'Alembert,  admiring  mouthpieces,  to  apologise 
for,  nay  to  extol,  her  government.  This  great 
force  had  prodigious  influence  in  throwing  a 
glamour  over  the  evil  deeds  of  lier  reign,  ond  in 
deceiving  tlie  world  as  to  parts  of  her  conduct: 
— '  All  this  forms  part  of  a  system  —  a  system 
due  to  the  wonderful  intuiti(m  of  a  woman,  born 
in  a  petty  (Jcrman  court,  and  placed  on  the  most 
despotic  throne  of  Europe;  due,  too  —  and  so 
better  —  to  her  clear  apprehension  of  tlie  great 
power  of  the  modern  world  —  public  opinion.  It 
is,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  believe  and  affirm,  be- 
cause Catlierine  discovered  this  force,  and  re- 
solved to  make  use  of  it,  that  she  was  able  to 
play  the  part  she  played  in  liistory.  Half  of  her 
reputation  in  Europe  was  caused  by  the  admira- 
tion of  Voltaire,  solicited,  won,  managed  by  her 
with  infinite  art,  nay,  paid  for  when  necessary.'" 
—  The  Empresn  Catherine  II.  (Edinlnirgh  Rev., 
July,  1893).— "In  1781  Catherine  had  already 
sent  to  Grimm  the  following  resume  of  tlie  liis- 
tory of  her  reign,  set  fortii  by  her  new  secretary 
and  factotum,  Besborodko,  in  tlie  fantastic  form 
of  an  Inventory;  —  Governments  instituted  ac- 
cording to  tlie  new  form,  29;  Towns  built,  144; 
Treaties  made,  30;  Victories  won,  78;  Notable 
edicts,  decreeing  laws,  88 ;  Edicts  on  belialf  of 
the  people,  133;  Total,  493.  Four  hundred  and 
ninety-two  active  measures!  This  astonishing 
piece  of  book-keeping,  which  betrays  so  naively 
all  that  there  was  of   romantic,  extravagant. 
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childish,  and  very  feminine,  in  tlio  extmonllnury 

fenins  that  swayed  Hiiaslii,  and  in  sonii.'  sort 
luropo,  diirinjf  tliirtyfoiir  years,  will  no  doubt 
make  the  reader  smile.  It  eorresponds,  liowever, 
truly  enough,  to  a  sum-total  of  jjreat  things  ne- 
complished  under  her  direet  insplmtion.  ...  In 
the  management  of  men  .  .  .  she  is  simply  mar- 
vellous. She  emph)ys  all  the  resourees  of  a 
trained  diplomatist,  of  a  subtle  psychologist,  and 
of  a  woman  who  knows  the  art  of  fascination ; 
she  employs  them  together  or  apart,  she  liandles 
tlicm  with  une(iualled  'maestria.'  If  it  is  true 
that  slie  sometimes  takes  lier  lovers  for  generals 
and  statesmen,  it  is  no  less  true  that  she  treats  on 
occosion  her  generals  and  statesmen  as  lovers. 
When  the  sovereign  can  do  nothing,  the  Circe 
Intervenes.  If  it  avails  notliing  to  command,  to 
threaten,  or  to  pimisli,  she  becomes  coaxing  and 
wheedling.  Towards  the  soldiers  that  she  sends 
to  death,  bidding  them  only  win  for  her  victory, 
she  has  delicate  attentions,  tlattering  foretliouglit, 
adorable  little  ways.  .  .  .  Should  fortune  smile 
upon  the  efforts  she  has  thus  provoked  atfll  stiui- 
uliited,  she  is  profusely  grateful;  honoiirs,  pen- 
sions, gifts  of  money,  of  peasants,  of  laud,  rain 
upon  the  artisans  of  lier  glory.  But  she  docs  not 
abandon  those  who  liave  had  the  ndsfortune  to 
bo  unlucky.  .  .  .  Catherine's  art  of  ruling  was 
not,  however,  witliout  its  shortcomings,  some  of 
whicli  were  due  to  the  mere  fact  of  her  sex,  whose 
dependences  and  weaknesses  slie  was  powerless 
to  overcome.  '  Ah  I '  she  cried  one  day,  '  if  heaven 
Imd  only  granted  me  breeches  instead  of  petti- 
coats, I  could  do  anytliing.  It  is  with  eyes  and 
arms  that  one  rules,  and  a  woman  has  only  ears. ' 
The  petticoats  were  not  solely  responsible  for  her 
dilflculties.  We  have  already  referred  to  a  defect 
which  bore  heavily  upon  the  conduct  of  affairs 
during  her  reign ;  this  great  leader  of  men,  who 
knew  so  well  how  to  make  use  of  them,  did  not 
know  how  to  choose  them.  ...  It  seems  that 
her  vision  of  men  in  general  was  disturbed,  in 
this  respect,  by  the  breath  of  passion  which 
influenced  all  her  life.  The  general,  the  states- 
man, of  whom  slie  had  need,  she  seemed  to  see 
only  through  the  male  whom  she  liked  or  dis- 
liked. .  .  .  These  mistakes  of  judgment  were 
frequent.  But  Catherine  did  more  than  this, 
and  worse.  With  the  obstinacy  which  character- 
ised her,  and  the  infatuation  that  her  successes 
gave  her,  she  came  little  by  little  to  translate 
this  capital  defect  Into  a  'parti  pris,'  to  formu- 
late it  as  a  system ;  one  man  wos  worth  another, 
in  her  eyes,  so  long  as  he  was  docile  and  prompt 
to  obey.  .  .  .  And  her  idea  that  one  man  is 
worth  as  much  as  another  cau.ses  her,  for  a  mere 
nothing,  for  a  word  that  offends  her,  for  a  cast  of 
countenance  that  she  finds  unpleasing,  or  even 
•without  motive,  for  tlie  pleasure  of  cliange  and 
the  delight  of  having  to  do  witli  some  one  new,  as 
she  avows  naively  m  a  letter  to  Grimm,  to  set 
aside,  disgraced  or  merely  cashiered,  one  or  an- 
other of  her  most  devoted  servants."— R.  Walis- 
zewski,  Romance  of  an  Empress,  v.  2,  bk.  2,  ch.  1. 

Also  in:  W.  Tooke,  Life  of  Catherine  II.— 
Memoirs  of  Catlienne  II.,  by  herself. — Princess 
Daschkaw,  Memoirs. — S.  Menzies,  i?o,yrtZ  Favour- 
ites.—V.  C.  Schlosser,  Hist,  of  the  \%th  Century, 
V.  4-7. 

A.  D.  1786.—  Establishment  of  the  Jewish 
Pale.     See  Jews:  A.  I).  1737-1880. 

A.  D.  1791-1793.— Joined  in  the  Coalitions 
against  Revolutionary  France.    See  Fiiance: 


A.n.  1790-1701;  1791  (.Ini,Y— Septemukii);  179.1 
(Maiicii — Skitkmhku). 

A.  D.  1796. — Accession  of  Paul. 

A.  D.  1798-1799.— The  war  of  the  Second 
Coalition  against  Revolutionary  France.  See 
Fuanck;  a.  1).  17UM-17U0  (Ai;<u:sT— Al'lill.). 

A.  D.  1799.  —  Suwarrow's  victorious  cam- 
paign in  Italy  and  failure  in  Switzerland. — 
Anglo-Russian  invasion  of  Holland. — Its  dis- 
astrous ending.  See  Fuance;  A.  1).  1709 
(Aruii,  —  Ski'tkmukh);  (Aikiuft  —  Deck.mbeu)  ; 
and  (SKi'TK.MnEK— OcTonKU). 

A.  D.  1800.— Desertion  of  the  Coalition  by 
the  Czar.— His  alliance  with  Napoleon.  See 
Fuance:  A.  1).  1800-lHOl  (.Jt:.sE— !•  kiuii;auy). 

A.  D.  1800-1801.  —  War  with  England.  — 
The  Northern  Maritime  League  and  its  sud- 
den overthrow  at  Copenhagen  by  the  British 
fleet. —  Peace  with  England.  See  Fuance: 
A.  I).  1801-1803. 

A.  D.  1801. — Paul's  despotism  and  assassina- 
tion.— Accession  of  Alexander  I. — The  Kmpcror 
Paul's  "choice  of  his  Ministers  was  m'  !iys  di- 
rected by  one  dominant  idea  —  that  of  iround- 
ing  himself  with  servants  on  whom  he  could  en- 
tirely rely ;  for  from  the  moment  of  his  accession 
he  foresaw  and  dreaded  a  Palace  revolution.  .  .  . 
He  erred  in  the  selection,  and  especially  in  the 
extent,  of  tlie  means  which  he  employed  to  save 
his  life  and  his  power;  they  only  precipitated 
his  deplorable  end.  Among  the  men  whom  ho 
suspected,  ho  persecuted  some  with  implacable 
rigour,  wliile  he  retained  others  at  their  posts 
and  endeavoured  to  secure  their  fidelity  by  pres- 
ents; this,  however,  only  made  them  \mgrateful. 
Never  was  there  a  sovereign  more  terrible  in  his 
severitj ,  or  more  liberal  when  he  was  in  a  gener- 
ous mood.  But  there  was  no  certainty  in  his 
favour.  A  single  word  uttered  intentionally  or 
by  accident  in  a  conversation,  the  shadow  of  a 
suspicion,  sufficed  to  make  him  persecute  those 
whom  he  had  protccte<l.  The  greatest  favourites 
of  to-day  feared  to  bo  driven  from  the  Court  on 
the  morrow,  and  bonished  to  a  distant  province. 
Yet  the  Emperor  wished  to  be  just.  .  .  .  All 
who  belonged  to  the  Court  or  came  before  the 
Emperor  were  thus  in  a  state  of  continual  fear." 
This  fear,  and  tlie  hatred  whieli  it  inspired,  pro- 
duced in  due  time  a  conspiracy,  headed  by 
Counts  Panin  and  Pahlcn,  of  the  Emperors 
Council.  Purporting  to  have  for  its  object  only 
the  deposition  of  the  Czar,  the  conspiracy  was 
known  and  acquiesced  in  by  the  heir  to  the 
throne,  the  Grand-Dukc  Alexander,  who  had 
been  persuaded  to  look  upon  it  as  a  necessary 
measure  for  rescuing  Russia  from  a  demented 
ruler.  "  Paul  was  precipitating  hi.s  country  into 
incalculable  disi»sters,  aixi  into  a  complete  disor- 
ganisation and  deterioration  of  the  Government 
machine.  .  .  .  Although  everybody  sympathised 
with  the  conspiracy,  nothing  was  done  until 
Alexander  had  given  his  consent  to  his  father's 
deposition."  Then  it  was  hurried  to  its  accom- 
plishment. The  conspirators,  including  a  largo 
number  of  military  and  civil  officials,  supped  to- 
gether, on  the  evening  of  IVIarch  3,  1801.  At 
midnight,  most  of  them  being  tlien  intoxicated, 
they  went  in  a  body  to  the  palaLC,  made  their 
way  to  the  Emperor  s  bed-chamber  —  resisted  by 
only  one  young  valet  —  and  found  him,  in  his 
night-clothes,  hiding  in  the  fo'ds  of  a  curtain. 
"They  dragged  him  out  in  his  shirt,  more  dead 
than  alive ;  the  terror  he  had  inspired  was  now 
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rcpnld  to  lilm  with  \iiiiiry.  ...  lie  won  plftrnl 
on  »  cliiilr  Ix'forc  t\  dcxk.  Tliu  loiiK,  tliiti,  nitlt;, 
and  anuiilar  form  of  Octicnil  lipiiiiiKHOi  |it  lliin- 
ovcriiiii  olllrcr,  jUHt  lulinittcil  to  the  coiiKplnicy, 
but  who  liad  tuKeii  the  lend  when  othiTH  Hhowed 
glK'iH  of  falliriiiKl.  with  hiH  hat  (111  his  head  mid 
a  drawn  Mword  hi  his  hand,  iiiiist  liitve  Hcniied  to 
hlin  II  terrible  Hiieetre.  '  Hire,'  Huid  tlie  Oenerul, 
'you  are  my  prixoner  and  hiivo  ceased  to  reign; 
you  will  now  at  oneu  write  and  Hl^n  iv  deed  of 
alidicatlon  in  favour  of  tlio  ()raiid-I)ul<e  Alex- 
ander.' i'aiil  wiH  Htlll  unalile  to  spealt,  and  a 
pen  was  put  in  Ills  liaiid.  Trenililliig  and  almost 
uiKoiiseloiis,  li(^  was  about  to  obey,  when  more 
cries  were  heard.  General  Hennig.sen  then  left 
the  room,  as  ho  has  often  assured  me,  to  a.scer- 
tain  what  these  crie.s  meant,  and  to  take  steps 
for  securiiiK  the  siifcty  of  the  palace  and  of 
•he  Imperial  family,  lie  had  only  just  gone  out 
wlicii  a  terrible  scene  began.  The  unfortunate 
Paul  remained  alono  with  men  who  were 
maddened  by  a  furious  hatred  of  liim.  .  .  .  One 
of  the  conspirators  took  olT  his  olllcial  scarf  and 
tied  it  round  Uie  Emperor's  throat.  Paul  strug- 
gled. .  .  .  IJut  tlio  conspirators  seized  the  hand 
with  which  ho  was  striving  to  prolong  his  life, 
and  furiously  tugged  at  both  ends  of  the  scurf. 
The  unhappy  emperor  had  already  breathed  his 
last,  and  yet  tliey  tightened  the  knot  and  drag- 
ged along  the  dead  body,  striking  It  with  their 
hands  and  feet."  When  Ale.xander  learned  that 
an  assassination  instead  of  n  forced  abdication 
had  vacated  the  throne  for  him,  ho  "was  pros- 
trated with  grief  and  despair.  .  .  .  The  idea  of 
having  caused  the  death  of  Ids  father  tilled  him 
witli  horror,  and  he  felt  that  his  reputation  had 
received  ii  stain  which  could  never  be  effaced. 
.  .  .  During  the  first  years  of  his  reign,  Alex- 
ander's position  with  regard  to  his  father's  mur- 
derers was  an  extremely  dillicult  and  painful  one. 
For  a  few  montlis  he  believed  himself  to  be  at 
their  mercy,  but  it  was  chiefly  his  conscience  and 
a  feeling  of  natural  equity  which  prevented  him 
from  giving  up  to  justice  the  most  guilty  of 
the  conspirators.  .  .  .  The  assassins  all  perished 
miserably." —  Prince  Adam  Czartoryski,  Mem- 
oirs, V.  1,  c?i.  0  (iiitl  11. 

A.  D.  1805. — The  Third  Coalition  against 
France.  SeeFnANCE:  A.  D.  1805  (Januauv— 
Ainiii.). 

A.  D.  1805. — The  crushing  of  the  Coalition 
at  Austerlitz,  See  Fuance  :  A.  D.  1805  (.^Iaucii 
— Deckmukk). 

A.  D.  1806-1807.— War  with  Napoleon  in 
aid  of  Prussia.— Battle  of  Eylau. — Treaty  of 
Bartenstein  with  Prussia. — Decisive  defeat  at 
Friedland.  See  Germany ;  A.  1).  1800  (Ucro- 
BEH— Decembeu);  1808-1807;  and  1807  (Febiiu- 
Auv — .June). 

A.  D.  1807.— Ineffective  operations  of  Eng- 
land as  an  ally  against  Turkey. — Treaty  of 
Tilsit. — Secret  understandings  of  Napoleon 
with  the  Czar.  SeeTuuKS:  A.  D.  1800-1807; 
audOEUMANV:  A.  I).  1807  (June— .July). 

A.  D.  1807-1810. — Northern  fruits  of  the 
Peace  of  Tilsit. — English  seizure  of  the  Dan- 
ish fleet. — War  with  England  and  Sweden. — 
Conquest  of  Finland. — Peculiar  annexation  of 
the  Grand  Duchy  to  the  Empire.  See  Scandi- 
navian States:  A.  D.  1807-1810. 

A.  D.  1808.— Imperial  conference  and  Treaty 
of  Erfurt.  See  France:  A.  D.  1808  (Septem- 
ber—Octobeb). 


A.  D.  1809.— Cession  of  Eastern  Galicia  by 
the  Emperor  of  Austria.  See  Oeumanv:  A.I). 
IHOO  (.Irr.Y— Si.i-TKMiii;ii). 

A.  D.  i8oo-:8t3.  — War  with  Turkey.— 
Treaty  of  Bucharest.— Acquisition  of  Bes- 
sarabia.    SeeTiUKH:  A.  I).  17H9  1H12. 

A,  D.  1810.— Grievances  against  France,— 
Desertion  of  the  Continental  System.- Re- 
sumption of  commerce  with  Great  Britain.— 
Rupture  with  Napoleon,  8co  Fuanck:  A.  I). 
1810-1812. 

A.  D.  1812  (June— September).— Napoleon's 
invasion.— Battles  of  Smolensk  and  Borodino, 
— The  French  advance  to  Moscow. —  "With 
the  military  resources  of  France,  which  then 
counted  l!iO  de'artments,  with  the  contingents 
of  her  Italian  kii.gdoms,  of  t!ie  ('oiifederatlon  of 
the  Ithiiie,  of  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Warsaw,  and 
with  the  auxiliary  forces  of  Prussia  and  Austria, 
Napoleon  could  bring  a  formidable  army  into 
the  field.  On  the  (Irst  of  June  the  Grand  Army 
amounted  to  078.(M)0  men,  !t.50,0(M)  of  whom  were 
French,  and  ii23,(M)0  foreigners.  It  included  not 
only  lielgians,  Dutclimen,  Hanoverians,  Ilan- 
seats,  Piedmontese,  and  Uomans,  then  con- 
founded under  the  name  of  Frenchmen,  but  also 
the  Italian  army,  the  Neapolitan  army,  the 
Spanish  regiments,  natives  of  Germany.  .  .  . 
Hcsides  Napoleon's  marshals,  it  had  at  its  head 
Engine,  Viceroy  of  Italy;  Miirat,  King  of  Na- 
jiles:  .Jerome,  King  of  Westphalia;  the  princes 
royal  and  heirs  of  nearly  all  the  houses  in  Europe. 
The  Poles  alone  in  this  war,  whicli  recalled  to 
them  that  of  1012,  mustered  60,000  men  under 
their  standards.  Other  Slavs  from  the  Illyrian 
provinces,  Carinthiaus,  Dalmatians,  and  Croats, 
were  led  to  assault  the  great  Slav  empire.  It 
was  indeed  the  'army  of  twenty  uaticms,'  us  it  Is 
stil!  calle<l  by  the  Uussiun  people.  Napoleon  trans- 
ported all  these  races  from  the  AVest  to  the  East 
by  a  movement  similar  to  that  of  the  great  inva- 
sions, and  swept  them  like  a  human  avulancho 
against  Hiissia.  When  the  Grand  Army  prepared 
to  cross  the  Niemen,  it  was  arranged  thus: — To 
the  left,  before  Tilsit,  Macdonald  with  10,000 
French  and  20,000  Prussians  under  General  York 
of  Wurtenburg ;  before  Kovno,  Napoleon  with  the 
corps  of  Dttvoust,  Oudinot,  Ney,  the  Guard 
commanded  by  IJessiCres,  the  immense  reserve 
cavalry  under  Murat  —  in  all  a  total  of  180,000 
men;  before  Pilony,  Eugiino  with  50,000  Ital- 
ians and  Bavarians ;  before  Grodno,  Jerome  Bona- 
parte, with  60,000  Poles,  Westphaliaus  and  Sax- 
ons, &c.  We  must  add  to  these  the  30,000 
Austriuns  of  Schwartzenberg,  who  were  to  tight 
in  Gallicia  as  mildly  against  the  Uussians  us  the 
Russians  had  against  the  Au.striaiis  in  1809. 
Victor  guarded  the  Vistula  and  the  Oder  with 
80,000  men,  Augereau  the  Elbe  with  50,000. 
Without  reckoning  the  divisions  of  Macdonald, 
Schwartzenberg,  Victor,  and  Augereau,  it  was 
with  about  200,000  men,  half  of  whom  wero 
French,  that  Napoleon  marched  to  cross  the  Nie- 
men and  threaten  the  centre  of  Russia.  Alexan- 
der had  collected  on  the  Niemen  90,000  men, 
commanded  by  Bugralion;  on  the  Bug,  tributary 
to  the  Vistula,  60,000  men,  commanded  by  Bar- 
clay do  Tolly ;  those  were  what  were  called  tho 
Northern  army  and  the  army  of  the  South.  On 
the  extreme  right,  Wittgenstein  with  80,000  men 
was  to  oppose  Macdonald  almost  throughout  tho 
campaign ;  on  the  extreme  left,  to  occupy  the  Aus- 
trian Schwartzenberg  as  harmlessly  as  possible, 
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Tormasflof  was  plnoi'd  with  40,000.  Later  this 
latter  army,  rt'luforced  by  50,000  men  from  tlio 
Danube,  became  formidable,  and  was  destined, 
under  Admiral  Tcliltcha),'"f,  seriouHly  to  embar- 
rass the  retreat  of  the  Kreneli.  In  the  rear  of  all 
these  forces  was  a  reserve  of  80,000  men  —  ('os- 
sacks  and  mllilla.  ...  In  reality,  to  the  200,(K)0 
men  Napoleon  had  mustered  under  his  hand,  the 
Eninerorof  Russia  could  only  opoosc  the  ir)0,000 
of  llagriition  and  Uarcjay  de  Tolly.  ...  At  the 
opening  of  the  eampalKn  the  head-ciuarters  of 
Alexander  were  ut  Wilna.  .  .  .  They  deliber- 
ated and  argued  much.  To  attack  Napoleon  wa.s 
to  furnisli  him  witli  the  opportunity  he  wished; 
to  retire  into  the  interior,  as  Harclay  had  advised 
in  1W)7,  seemed  hard  and  humiliating.  A  ndd- 
lilo  (bourse  was  souelit  by  adopting  tlio  sdieme 
of  I'fUld  —  to  cstaolish  an  intrenched  camp  at 
Drisstt,  on  the  Dwinu,  and  to  make  it  a  Russian 
Torres  Vcdras.  The  events  in  tlio  Peninsula 
tilled  all  minds.  PfUhl  desired  to  act  like  Wel- 
lington at  Torres  Vedras."  IJut  his  intrenched 
camp  was  badly  placed;  it  was  easily  turned, 
and  was  speedily  abandoned  wlien  Napoleon  ad- 
vanced beyond  tlie  Niemen,  whieli  he  did  on  tho 
24th  of  June.  The  Russian  arnues  fell  back. 
"Napoleon  made  his  entry  into  Wilna,  tho  an- 
cient capital  of  the  Litliuanfan  Uedinnn.  lie  had 
said  in  his  second  proclamation,  '  Tlie  second 
Polish  war  has  begun  I '  Tho  Diet  of  Warsaw 
had  proncmnced  the  re-estublishment  of  the  king- 
dom of  Poland,  and  scut  a  deputation  to  Wilna 
to  demand  tho  adhesion  of  Lithuania,  ond  to 
obtain  tho  protection  of  tho  Emperoi'.  .  .  .  Na- 
poleon, whether  to  please  Austria,  whether  to 
preserve  the  possibility  of  peace  with  Russia,  or 
■whether  ho  was  afraid  to  make  Poland  too  strong, 
only  took  half  measures.  He  gave  Lithuania  an 
administration  distinct  from  tlxat  of  Poland.  .  .  . 
A  last  attempt  to  negotiate  a  peace  had  failed. 
.  .  .  Napoleon  had  proposed  two  unacceptable 
conditions  —  tho  abandonment  of  Lithuania,  and 
the  declaration  of  war  against  Great  Britain.  If 
Napoleon,  instead  of  plunging  into  Russia,  had 
contented  himself  with  organising  and  defend- 
ing the  ancient  principality  of  Lithuania,  no 
power  on  earth  could  have  prevented  the  re- 
establishment  of  the  Polish-Litliuanian  State 
within  its  former  limits.  Tho  destinies  of  France 
and  Europe  would  have  been  changed.  .  .  . 
Napoleon  feared  to  penetrate  into  the  interior ; 
ho  would  have  liked  to  gain  some  brilliant  suc- 
cess not  far  from  the  Lithuanian  frontier,  and 
seize  one  of  tho  two  Russian  armies.  The  vast 
spaces,  the  bad  roads,  tho  misunderstandings, 
the  growing  disorganisation  of  the  army,  caused 
all  his  movements  to  fail.  Barclay  de  Tolly, 
after  having  given  battle  at  Oslrovuo  and  Vi- 
tepsk,  fell  back  on  Smolensk;  Bagration  fought 
at  Jlohilef  and  Orclia,  and  in  order  to  rejoin 
Barclay  retreated  to  Smolensk.  There  the  two 
Russian  generals  held  council.  Their  troops 
were  exasperated  by  this  continual  retreat,  and 
Barclay,  a  good  tactician,  wiih  a  clear  and  method- 
ical mind,  did  not  agree  witli  Bagration,  impetu- 
ous, like  a  true  pupil  of  Souvorof.  The  one 
held  firmly  for  a  retreat,  in  which  the  Russian 
army  would  become  stronger  and  stronger,  and 
the  French  army  weaker  and  weaker,  as  they 
advanced  into  the  interior ;  the  other  wished  to 
act  on  the  offensive,  full  of  risk  as  it  was.  The 
army  was  on  the  side  of  Bagration,  and  Barclay, 
a  German  of  tho  Baltic  provinces,  was  suspected 


and  all  but  Insulted  Ho  consented  to  take  the 
initiative  against  Murat,  who  had  arrived  at 
Krasnoe,  and  a  blixMly  battlu  was  fought  (Aug- 
ust 14).  On  the  10th,  17lli,  and  IHtli  of  August, 
another  desperate  tiglit  t(H>k  place  at  Smolensk, 
which  was  burnt,  and  20,000  men  perished. 
Barclay  still  retired,  drawing  with  him  Bagm- 
tion.  In  his  retreat  Bagration  fought  Ney  at 
Valoutiua;  it  was  a  lesser  Eylau:  l.'5,000  men  of 
both  arndes  remained  on  tho  field  of  battle. 
Napoleon  felt  that  he  was  being  enticed  into  tho 
interior  of  Russia.  Tlie  Russians  still  retreated, 
laying  waste  all  behind  them.  .  .  .  The  Grand 
Army  melted  before  their  very  eyes.  From  tho 
Niemen  to  Wilna,  without  ever  having  seen  tho 
enemy,  it  had  lost  ."iO.OOO  men  from  sickness,  de- 
sertion and  marauding;  from  Wilna  to  Alohilef 
nearly  100,000.  ...  In  the  Russian  army,  tho 
discontent  grew  with  the  retreating  movement; 
.  .  .  tliey  began  to  nuirmur  as  nuich  against 
Bagration  as  against  Barclay.  It  was  then  that 
Alexander  united  the  two  arndes  under  tho 
supreme  command  of  Koutouzof.  .  .  .  Koutou- 
zof  halted  at  Borodino.  He  had  tlien  72,000 
infantry,  1H,000  regular  cavalry,  7,000  ("ossacks, 
10,000  opoltchenle  or  militiamen,  and  040  guns 
served  by  14,000  artillerymen  or  pioneers;  In  ail, 
131,000  men.  Napoleon  had  only  been  able  to 
concentrate  80,000  infantry,  28,000  cavalry,  and 
587  guns,  served  by  10,000  pioneers  or  artillery- 
men. ...  On  the  5th  of  September  the  French 
took  the  redoubt  of  Chevardino;  tho  7th  was  tho 
doy  of  the  great  battle:  this  was  known  as  the 
battle  of  Borodino  among  the  Russians,  rts  that 
of  tho  Moskowa  in  tlie  bulletins  of  Napoleon, 
though  the  Moskowa  Hows  at  some  distance  from 
tlie  tield  of  carnage.  .  .  .  The  battlo  began  by  a 
frightful  cannonade  of  1,200  guns,  which  was 
heard  30  leagues  round.  Then  the  French,  with 
an  irresistible  charge,  took  Borodino  on  one  side 
and  tho  redoubts  on  tlie  other;  Ney  and  Murat 
crossed  tho  ravine  of  Semeuevskoo,  and  cut  the 
Russian  army  nearly  in  two.  At  ten  o'clock  the 
battlo  seemed  won,  but  Napoleon  refused  to 
carry  out  his  first  success  by  employing  the  re- 
serve;, and  the  Russian  generals  had  time  to 
bring  up  new  troops  in  line.  They  recaptured 
the  great  redoubt,  and  Platof,  the  Cossack,  made 
an  incursion  on  tlie  rear  of  the  Italian  army ;  an 
obstinate  fight  took  |dace  at  the  outworks.  At 
last  Napoleon  made  his  reserve  troops  advance; 
again  Murat's  cavalry  swept  tho  ravine;  Cau- 
laincourt's  cuirassiers  assaulted  tho  great  redoubt 
from  behind,  and  fiung  themselves  on  it  like  a 
tempest,  while  Engine  of  Italy  scaled  tho  ram- 
Iiarts.  Agttin  the  Russians  had  lost  their  out- 
works. Then  Koutouzof  gave  the  signal  to 
retreat.  .  .  .  The  French  had  lost  aO.OOO  men, 
the  Russians  40,000.  .  .  .  Koutouzof  i'(  lired  in 
good  order,  announcing  to  Alexander  that  they 
had  made  a  steady  resistance,  but  were  retreat- 
ing to  protect  Moscow. "  But  after  a  council  of 
war,  he  decided  to  leave  Moscow  to  its  fate,  and 
the  retreating  Russian  army  passed  through  ttnd 
beyond  the  city,  and  the  French  entered  it  at 
their  heels. — A.  Rambaud,  nM.  of  liusnia,  v.  2, 
eh.  12. — "The  facts  prove  beyond  doubt  that 
Napoleon  did  not  foresee  the  danger  of  an  ad- 
vance upon  Moscow,  and  that  Alexander  I.  and 
the  Russian  generals  never  dreamed  of  trying  to 
draw  him  into  the  heart  of  the  country.  Na- 
poleon was  led  on,  not  by  any  plan,  — a  plan  had 
never  been  thought  of,— but  by  tho  intrigues, 
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luarrels,  and  ambition  of  men  who  uncon8ciously 
layc(i  a  part  in  this  terrible  war  and  never  fore- 
saw tlittt  the  result  would  be  the  safety  of  Rus- 
sia. .  .  .  Amid  these  quarrels  and  intrigues,  we 
are  trying  to  meet  the  French,  although  igno- 
rant of  their  whereabouts.  The  French  encounter 
Ncverovski's  division,  and  approach  the  walls  of 
Smolensk.  It  is  impossible  not  to  give  battle  at 
Smolensk.  We  must  maintain  our  communica- 
tions. The  battle  takes  place,  and  thousands  of 
men  on  both  sides  are  killed.  Contrary  to  tlio 
wishes  of  the  tsar  and  the  people,  our  generals 
i.bandon  Smolensk.  The  inhabitants  of  Smo- 
lensk, betrayed  by  their  governor,  set  Are  to  the 
citj',  and,  with  this  example  to  other  Russian 
towns,  they  take  refuge  in  Moscow,  deploring 
their  lo.sses  and  sowing  on  every  side  the  seeds 
of  liate  against  the  enemy.  Napoleon  advances 
and  wo  retreat,  and  the  result  is  that  we  take  ex- 
actly the  measures  necessary  to  conquer  the 
French." — Count  L.  Tolstoi,  Tfie  Physiology  of 
War  .■  Napoleon  and  t/te  Russian  Campaign,  ch.  1. 
Also  in  :  C.  Joyneville,  Life  and  Times  of  Alex- 
ander I.,  V.  2,  ch.  4. — Baron  Jomini,  Life  of  Na- 
poleon, ch.  18  (».  3). — Count  P.  de  Segur,  Uist.  of 
tlie  Ejtpedition  to  Russia,  bk.  1-8  (v.  1-2). 

A.  D.  i8i2  (September).— The  French  in 
Moscow. — The  burning  of  th.;  ,-ity. — "With 
rapid  pteps  the  French  army  advanced  towards 
the  heights  whence  they  hoped  to  perceive  at 
length  the  great  city  of  Moscow;  and,  if  the 
Russians  were  filled  with  the  utmost  sadness, 
the  hearts  of  the  French  were  equally  inspired 
with  feelings  of  joy  and  triumph,  an(l  the  most 
brilliant  illusions.  Reduced  from  420,000  (which 
was  its  number  at  the  passage  of  the  Niemen)  to 
100,000,  and  utterly  exhausted,  our  army  forgot 
all  its  troubles  on  its  approach  to  the  brilliant 
capital  of  Muscovy.  .  .  .  Imagination  .  .  .  was 
strongly  excited  within  them  at  the  idea  of  enter- 
ing Moscow,  after  liaving  entered  all  thi  other 
capitals  of  Europe  with  the  exception  of  Lon- 
don, protected  by  the  sea.  Whilst  Prince  Eugene 
advanced  on  the  left  of  the  army,  and  Prince 
Poniatowski  on  its  right,  the  bulk  of  the  army, 
with  JIurat  at  its  head,  Davout  and  Ney  in  the 
centre,  and  the  Guard  in  the  rear,  followed  the 
great  Smolensk  road.  Napoleon  was  in  the 
midst  of  his  troops,  who,  as  they  gazed  upon 
him  and  drew  near  to  Moscow,  forgot  the  days 
of  discontent,  and  uttered  loud  shouts  in  honour 
of  his  glory  and  their  own.  The  proposal  sub- 
mitted by  Miloradovitch  was  readily  accepted, 
for  the  French  had  no  desire  to  destroy  Moscow, 
and  it  was  agreed  that  not  a  shot  should  be  fired 
during  the  evacuation,  on  condition  tliat  the 
Russian  army  should  continue  to  defile  across 
the  city  without  a  moment's  halt.  .  .  .  The 
Russian  rear-guard  defiled  rapidly  to  yield  tlie 
ground  to  our  advanced  guard,  and  the  King  of 
Naples,  followed  I  ,  liis  staff  and  a  detachment 
of  cavalry,  plunged  into  the  streets  of  Moscow, 
and,  traversmg  by  turns  the  humblest  quarters 
and  the  wealthiest,  perceived  everywhere  the 
most  profound  solitude,  and  seemed  to  have  en- 
tered a  city  of  the  dead.  .  .  .  The  information 
which  was  now  obtained  —  that  the  whole  popu- 
lation of  the  city  had  fled  —  saddened  the  exulta- 
tion of  the  commanders  of  our  advanced  guard, 
who  had  flattered  themselves  that  they  would 
have  had  the  pleasure  of  surprising  the  inhabi- 
tants bv  their  kindness.  ...  On  the  morning  of 
the  15tu  September,  Napoleon  entered  Moscow, 


at  the  head  of  his  invincible  legions,  but  passed 
through  a  deserted  city,  and  liis  soldiers  were 
now,  for  the  first  time  on  entering  a  capital,  the 
sole  witnesses  of  their  own  glory.  Their  feel- 
ings on  the  occasion  were  sad  ones.  As  soon  as 
Napoleon  had  reached  the  Kremlin,  he  hastened 
to  ascend  the  lofty  tower  of  the  great  Ivan,  and 
to  survey  from  its  elevation  the  njagniflcent  city 
he  had  conquered.  ...  A  sullen  silence,  broken 
only  by  the  tramp  of  the  .cavalry,  had  replaced 
that  populous  life  wliich  during  the  very  previ- 
ous evening  had  rendered  the  city  one  of  the 
most  animated  in  the  world.  The  army  was  dis- 
tributed through  the  various  quarters  of  Moscow, 
Prince  Eugene  occupying  the  northwest  quarter. 
Marshal  Davout  the  southwest,  and  Prince  Pon- 
iatowski the  southeast.  Marshal  Ney,  who  had 
traversed  Moscow  from  west  to  east,  established 
his  troops  in  the  district  comprised  between  the 
Riazen  and  Wladimir  roads;  and  the  Guard  was 
naturally  posted  at  the  Kremlin  and  in  its  en- 
virons. The  houses  were  full  of  provisions  of 
every  kind,  and  the  first  necessities  of  the  troops 
were  readily  satisfied.  Tlie  superior  offlcers 
were  received  at  the  gates  of  palaces  by  numer- 
ous servants  in  livery,  eager  in  offering  a  bril- 
liant hospitality ;  for  the  owners  of  these  palaces, 
perfectly  unaware  that  Moscow  was  about  to 
perish,  had  taken  great  pains,  although  they 
fully  shared  the  national  hatred  agamst  the 
French,  to  procure  protectors  for  their  rich 
dwellings  by  receiving  into  them  French  officers. 
.  .  .  From  their  splendid  lodgings,  the  oflllcers 
of  the  French  army  wandered  with  equal  delight 
through  the  midst  of  the  city,  which  resembled 
a  Tartar  camp  sown  with  Italian  palaces.  They 
contemplated  with  wonder  the  numerous  towns 
of  which  the  capital  is  composed,  and  which  are 
placed  in  concentric  circles,  the  one  within  the 
other.  ...  A  few  days  before,  Moscow  had 
contained  a  population  of  300,000  souls,  of  whom 
scarcely  a  sixth  part  now  remained,  and  of  these 
the  greater  number  were  concealed  in  their 
houses  or  prostrated  at  lue  loot  of  the  altars. 
The  streets  were  deserts,  \nd  only  echoed  with 
the  footsteps  of  our  soldiers.  .  .  .  But  although 
the  solitude  of  the  city  was  a  source  of  great 
vexation  to  them,  they  had  no  suspicion  of  any 
approaching  catastrophe,  for  the  Russian  army, 
which  alone  had  hitherto  devastated  their  coun- 
try, had  departed,  and  there  appeared  to  be  no 
fear  of  fire.  The  French  army  hoped,  therefore, 
to  enjoy  comfort  in  Moscow,  to  obtain,  probably, 
pe.ico  by  means  of  its  possession,  and  at  least 
good  winter-cantonments  in  case  the  war  should 
be  prolonged.  But,  on  the  afternoon  they  had 
entered,  columns  of  flame  arose  from  a  vast 
building  containing  .  .  .  quantities  of  spirits, 
and  just  as  our  soldiers  hud  almost  succee^  'n 
mastering  the  fire  in  this  spot,  a  violent  coi-  -- 
gration  suddenly  burst  forth  in  a  collection  of 
buildings  called  the  Bazaar,  situated  to  the 
northeast  of  the  Kremlin,  and  containing  the 
richest  magazines,  abounding  in  stores  of  the  ex- 
quisite tissues  of  India  and  Persia,  the  rarities  of 
Europe,  colonial  produce,  and  precious  wines. 
The  troops  of  the  Guard  immediately  hastened 
up  and  attempted  to  subdue  the  flames;  but 
their  energetic  efforts  were  unfortunately  unsuc- 
cessful, and  the  immense  riches  of  the  establish- 
ment fell  a  prey  to  the  fire,  with  the  exception 
of  some  portions  which  our  men  were  able  to 
snatch  from  the  devouring  element.    This  fresh 
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accident  wns  again  attributed  to  natural  causes, 
and  considered  us  easily  explicable  in  the  tumult 
of  an  evacuation.  During  tlie  night  of  the  15th 
of  September,  however,  a  sudden  change  came 
over  the  scene ;  for  then  as  tlumgh  every  species 
of  misfortune  were  to  fall  at  the  same  moment 
on  tlie  ancient  JIuscovite  capital,  the  equinoctial 
gales  suddenly  arose  with  tlie  extreme  violence 
usual  to  the  season  and  in  countries  where  wide- 
spread plains  offer  no  resistance  to  tlie  storm. 
Tliis  wind,  blowing  first  from  the  east,  carried 
the  fire  to  tlie  west  into  the  streets  comprised  be- 
tween the  Iwer  and  Smolensk  routes,  wliich  w(!ro 
tlie  most  beautiful  and  tiie  richest  in  all  Moscow. 
Within  some  hours  the  fire,  spreading  with 
frightful  rapidity,  and  throwing  out  long  arrows 
of  flame,  spread  to  tlio  other  westward  quarters. 
And  soon  rockets  were  observed  in  the  air,  and 
wretches  were  seized  in  the  act  of  spreading  the 
conflagration.  Interrogated  under  threat  of  in- 
stant deatli,  they  revealed  the  frightful  secret, — 
the  order  given  by  Count  Rostopschin  for  the 
burning  of  the  city  of  Moscow  as  though  it  had 
been  a  simple  village  on  the  JIoscow  route.  This 
information  filled  the  whole  army  with  consterna- 
tion. Napoleon  ordered  that  military  commis- 
sions should  be  formed  in  each  quarter  of  the 
city  for  the  purpose  of  judging,  shooting,  and 
hanging  incendiaries  taken  in  the  act,  and  that 
all  the  available  troops  should  be  employed  in 
extinguishing  the  flames.  Immediate  recourse 
was  had  to  tlie  pumps,  but  it  was  found  they 
had  been  removed ;  and  this  latter  circumstance 
would  have  proved,  if  indeed  any  doubt  on  the 
matter  had  remained,  the  terrible  determination 
with  which  Moscow  had  been  given  to  the 
flames.  In  the  mean  time,  the  wind,  increasing 
in  violence  every  moment,  rendered  the  efforts 
of  the  whole  army  ineffectual,  and,  suddenly 
changing,  with  the  abruptness  peculiar  to  equi- 
noctial gales,  from  the  east  to  the  northwest,  it 
carried  the  torrent  of  flame  into  quarters  which 
the  hands  of  the  incendiaries  had  not  yet  been 
able  to  fire.  After  having  blown  during  some 
hours  from  the  northwest,  the  wind  once  more 
changed  its  direction,  and  blew  from  the  south- 
west, as  though  it  had  a  cruel  pleasure  in  spread- 
ing ruin  and  death  over  the  unhappy  city,  or, 
rather,  over  our  army.  Py  this  change  of  the 
wind  to  the  southwest  the  Kremlin  was  placed 
in  extreme  peril.  >Iore  than  400  ammunition 
wagons  were  in  the  court  of  the  Kremlin,  and 
the  arsenal  contained  some  400,000  pounds  of 
powder.  There  was  imminent  danger,  tlierefore, 
that  Napoleon  with  his  Guard,  and  the  palace  of 
the  Czars,  might  be  blown  up  into  the  air.  .  .  . 
Napoleon,  therefore,  followed  by  some  of  his 
lieutenants,  descended  from  tlie  Kremlin  to  the 
quay  of  tlie  Moskowa,  where  he  found  his  horses 
ready  for  him,  and  had  much  difficulty  in  thi-ead- 
ing  the  streets,  which,  towards  the  northwest  (in 
which  direction  he  proceeded),  were  already  in 
flames.  Tlio  territted  army  set  out  from  JIos- 
cow.  The  divisions  of  Prince  Eugene  and  Jlar- 
shal  Ney  fell  back  upon  the  Zwenigarod  and  St. 
Petersburg  roads,  those  of  JIarslial  Davout  fell 
back  upon  the  Smolensk  route,  and,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  tlie  Giianl,  which  was  left  around  the 
Kremlin  to  dispute'  its  possession  witli  the  flames, 
our  troops  drew  back  11  horror  from  before  the 
fire,  which,  after  flaming  up  to  heaven,  darted 
back  towards  them  as  though  it  wished  to  devour 
them.     The  few  inhabitauts  ,,ho  hij  remained 


in  Moscow,  and  had  hitherto  lain  concealed  in 
their  dwellings,  now  fled,  carrying  away  such  of 
their  possessions  as  they  valued  most  highly, 
uttering  lamentable  cries  of  distress,  and,  in 
many  instances,  falling  victims  to  the  brigands 
wlior  Uostopochin  had  let  loose,  and  who  now 
exulted  in  the  midst  of  the  conflagration,  as  the 
genius  of  evil  in  the  midst  of  chaos.  Napoleon 
took  up  his  quarters  at  the  Chftteau  of  Petrows- 
koie,  a  league's  distance  from  Moscow  on  the  St. 
Petersburg  route,  in  the  centre  of  the  canton- 
ments of  the  troops  under  Prince  Eugene,  await- 
ing there  the  subsidence  of  the  conflagration, 
which  liad  now  reached  sr  nh  a  height  that  it  was 
beyond  human  power  either  to  increase  or  ex- 
tinguish it.  As  a  final  misfortune  the  wind 
changed  on  the  following  day  from  southwest  to 
direct  west,  and  then  the  torrents  of  flame  were 
carried  towards  the  eastern  quarters  of  the  city, 
the  streets  Messnitskaia  and  Bassmanaia,  and  the 
summer  palace.  As  the  conflagration  reached 
its  terrible  height,  frightful  crashes  were  heard 
every  moment, —  roofs  crushing  inward,  and 
stately  fapades  crumbling  headlong  into  the 
streets  as  their  supports  became  consumed  in  the 
flames.  The  sky  was  scarcely  visible  through 
the  thick  cloud  of  smoke  which  overshadowed 
it,  and  the  sun  was  only  apparent  as  a  blood-red 
globe.  For  three  successive  days  —  the  16tli,  the 
17th,  and  the  18th  of  September  —  this  terrific 
scene  continued,  and  in  unabated  intensity.  At 
length,  after  having  devoured  four-fifths  of  the 
city,  the  fire  ceased,  gradually  quenched  by  the 
rain,  which,  as  is  usually  the  case,  succeeded  the 
violence  of  the  equinoctial  gales.  As  the  flames 
subsided,  only  the  spectre,  as  it  were,  of  what 
had  once  been  a  magnificent  city  was  visible; 
and,  indeed,  the  Kremlin,  and  about  a  fifth  part 
of  the  city,  were  alone  saved,  —  thei'-  nrcservation 
being  chiefly  due  to  the  exertions  of  the  Imperial 
Guard.  As  the  inhabitants  of  Moacow  them- 
selves entered  the  ruins,  seeking  what  property 
still  remained  in  them  undestroyed,  it  was 
scarcely  possible  to  prevent  our  soldiers  from 
acting  in  the  same  manner.  ...  Of  this  horrible 
scene  the  chiefest  horror  of  all  remains  to  be 
told  I  the  Russians  had  left  15,000  wounded  in 
Moscow,  and,  incapable  of  escaping,  they  had 
perished,  victims  of  Rostopschin's  barbarous 
patriotism." — A.  Thiers,  Hist,  of  t/ie  Consulate 
and  the  Empire,  bk.  44  (v.  4). 

Also  in  :  Gim.  Count  M.  Dumas,  Memoirs,  ch. 
15  (p.  2). — J.  Philippart,  Northern  Campaigns, 
1812-1813,  V.  1,  pp.  81-115. 

A.  D.  t8i2  (October— December).— The  re- 
treat from  Moscow. — Its  horrors. — "Napoleon 
waited  in  vain  for  propositions  from  the  Czar; 
his  own  were  scornfully  rejected.  Jleanwhile 
the  Russians  were  reorganizing  their  armies,  and 
winter  set  in.  On  the  13th  of  October,  the  first 
frost  gave  warning  that  it  was  time  to  think  of 
the  retreat,  which  the  enemy,  already  on  the 
French  flank,  was  threatening  to  cut  off.  Leav- 
ing Mortier  with  10,000  men  in  the  Kremlin,  the 
army  quitted  Moscow  on  the  19th  of  October, 
thirty-five  days  after  it  had  entered  the  city.  It 
still  numbered  80,000  fighting  men  and  600 
cannons,  but  was  encumbered  with  camp-follow- 
ers and  vehicles.  At  Malo-Jaroslavetz  a  violent 
struggle  took  place  on  the  24tli.  The  town  was 
captured  and  recaptured  seven  times.  It  was 
finally  left  in  the  hands  of  the  French.  Here, 
however,  the  route  changed.     The  road  became 
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increasingly  difficult,  the  cold  grew  intense,  the 
ground  was  covered  with  8uow,  and  the  confu- 
sion in  tlie  (juartcrmastcr's  department  was  ter- 
rible. When  tlie  armj'  reached  Smolensk,  there 
were  only  ."iO.OlM)  men  in  the  ranks  (November  9). 
Napoleon  Imd  taken  minute  precautions  to  pro- 
vide supplies  and  reinforcements  all  along  his 
line  of  retreat;  but  the  heedlessness  of  his  sub- 
alterns, and  tlie  dilllculty  of  being  obeyed  at  such 
distances  and  in  s\ich  a  country,  rendered  his 
foresight  useless.  At  Smolensk,  where  he  hoped 
to  find  provisions  and  supplies,  everything  had 
been  scpiandered.  Meanwhile  there  was  not  a 
moment  to  lose ;  Wittgenstein,  with  the  army  of 
the  North,  was  coming  up  on  the  French  riglit. 
Tchitchagof  was  occui)ying  Minsk  behind  the 
Uercsina,  witli  the  army  which  had  just  come 
from  the  banks  of  the  Danube.  Kutusof  was 
near  at  hand.  Tlie  three  Uussian  armies  proposed 
to  unit(.'  and  bar  tlie  Beresina,  which  the  French 
were  obliged  to  cross.  I'lie  French  began  their 
march,  but  the  cold  became  suddenly  intense; 
all  verdure  had  disappeared,  and  there  being  no 
food  for  the  horses,  tliey  died  by  the  thousand. 
The  cavalry  was  forced  to  dismount;  it  became 
necessary  to  destroy  or  aliandon  a  large  portion 
of  the  cannon  ami  ammunition.  The  enemy 
surrounded  the  French  columns  with  a  cloud  of 
Cos.sack8,  who  captured  all  stragglers.  On  the 
following  days  the  temperature  moderated. 
Then  arose  another  obstacle, — the  mud,  which 
prevented  the  advance ;  and  the  famine  was  con- 
stant. Moreover,  the  retreat  was  one  continuous 
battle.  Ney,  '  the  bravest  of  the  brave,'  accom- 
plished prodigies  of  valor.  At  Krasnoi  the  Em- 
peror himself  was  obliged  to  charge  at  the  head 
of  his  guard.  When  the  Beresina  was  reached, 
the  army  was  reduced  to  40,000  fighting  men,  of 
whom  one-third  were  Poles.  The  Russians  had 
burned  the  bridge  of  Borisof,  and  Tchitchagof, 
on  the  other  shore,  barred  tlie  passage.  For- 
tunately a  ford  was  found.  The  river  was  filled 
with  enormous  blocks  of  ice;  General  Eble  and 
his  pontoniers,  plunged  in  the  water  up  to  their 
shoulders,  built  and  rebuilt  bridges  across  it. 
Almost  all  tlie  pontoniers  perished  of  cold  or 
were  drowned.  Then,  while  on  the  right  of  the 
river  Ney  and  Oudinut  held  back  the  army  of 
Tchitchagof,  and  Victor  on  the  left  that  of  Witt- 
genstein, the  guard,  with  Napoleon,  passed  over. 
Victor,  after  having  killed  or  wounded  10,000 
of  Wittgenstein's  Russians,  passed  over  during 
the  niglit.  AVhen,  in  the  morning,  the  rear- 
guard began  to  cross  the  bridges,  a  crowd  of 
fugitives  rushed  upon  them.  They  were  soon 
filled  with  a  confused  mass  of  cavalry,  infantry, 
caissons,  and  fugitives.  The  Russians  came  up 
and  poured  a  shower  of  shells  upon  the  helpless 
crowd.  This  friglitful  scene  has  ever  since  been 
famous  as  the  p.' visage  of  the  Beresina.  The  gov- 
ernor of  .Alinsk  had  24,000  dead  bodies  picked  up 
and  biinied.  Napoleon  conducted  the  retreat 
towarils  Wilna,  where  the  French  had  large 
magazines.  At  Smorgoni  he  left  the  army,  to 
repair  in  all  haste  to  Paris,  in  order  to  prevent 
the  disastrous  effects  of  the  last  events,  and  to 
form  another  army.  The  army  which  he  had 
left  struggled  on  under  Murat.  The  cold  grew 
still  more  intense,  and  20,000  nu^n  perished  in 
tliree  days.  Ney  held  the  enemy  a  long  time  in 
check  with  desperate  valor;  he  was  the  last  to 
recross  the  Niemen  (December  20).  There  the 
retreat  ended,  and  with  it  this  fatal  campaign. 


Beyond  that  river  the  French  left  300,000  sol- 
diers, either  dead  t  in  captivity."  —  Victor 
Duruy,  Jlist.  of  J  ,;  eh.  66.— "Thousands  of 
horses  soon  lay  grdnuing  on  the  route,  with  great 
pieces  of  flesh  cut  off  their  necks  and  most  fleshy 
parts  by  the  passing  soldiery  for  food;  whilst 
thousands  of  naked  wretches  were  wandering 
like  spectres,  who  seemed  to  have  no  siglit  or 
sense,  and  who  only  kept  reeling  on  till  frost, 
famine,  or  the  Cossack  lance  put  an  end  to  their 
power  of  motion.  In  that  wretched  state  no 
nourishment  could  have  saved  them.  There 
were  continual  instances,  even  amongst  the  Rus- 
sians, of  their  lying  down,  d'  zing,  and  dying 
within  a  quarter  of  an  hour  after  a  little  bread 
had  been  supplied.  All  prisoners,  however, 
were  immediately  and  invariably  stripped  stark 
naked  and  marched  in  columns  in  that  state,  or 
turned  adrift  to  be  tlie  sport  and  the  victims  of 
tlie  peasantry,  who  would  not  always  let  them, 
as  they  sought  to  do,  point  and  hold  tlie  muzzles 
of  tlio  guns  against  their  own  heads  or  hearts  to 
terminate  their  suffering  in  tlie  most  certain  and 
expeditious  manner;  for  the  peasantry  thought 
that  this  mitigation  of  torture  '  would  be  an 
offence  against  tlie  avenging  God  of  Russia,  and 
deprive  them  of  His  further  protection.'  A  re- 
markable instance  of  this  cruel  spirit  of  retalia- 
tion was  exhibited  on  the  pursuit  to  Wiazma. 
Milaradowitch,  ""Jeningseu,  Korf,  and  the  Eng- 
lish General,  witli  various  others,  were  proceed- 
ing on  the  high-road,  about  a  mile  from  the  town, 
where  they  found  a  crowd  of  peasant-women, 
with  sticks  in  their  hands,  hopping  round  a  felled 
pine-tree,  on  each  side  of  whicli  lay  about  sixty 
naked  prisoners,  prostrate,  but  with  their  heads 
on  the  tree,  which  those  furies  were  striking  in 
accompaniment  to  a  national  air  or  song  which 
thoy  were  yelling  in  concert ;  while  several  hun- 
dred armed  peasjints  were  quietly  looking  on  as 
guardians  of  the  direful  ^^igl''?.  AVlien  the 
cavalcade  annroaclied,  the  8ufl>^  rs  uttered 
piercing  shrieks,  and  kept  incessu  My  crying 
'  La  raort,  la  mort,  la  mort ! '  Ne,  Dorogo- 
bouche  a  young  and  handsome  French  mian  lay 
naked,  writhing  in  the  snow,  which  wh  ensan- 
guined all  around  her.  On  hearing  the  sc  ind  of 
voices  she  raised  her  head,  from  which  extr>  niely 
long  b'ack,  shining  hair  flowed  over-  the  whole 
person.  Tossing  her  arms  abcut  v  th  wildest 
expression  of  agony,  she  kept  frantically  crying, 
'  Rendez  moi  mon  enfant ' —  Itestore  me  my  babe. 
Wlien  soothed  sufficiently  to  explain  her  story, 
she  related,  '  That  on  sinking  from  weakness,  a 
child  newly  bom  had  been  snatched  away  from 
her ;  that  she  liad  been  stripped  by  her  associates, 
and  then  stabbed  to  prevent  her  falling  alive  into 
the  hands  of  their  pursuers. ' .  .  .  The  slaughter 
of  the  prisoners  with  every  imaginable  previous 
motle  of  torture  by  the  peasantry  still  continu- 
ing, the  English  General  sent  off  a  despatch  to 
the  Emperor  Alexander  '  to  represent  the  horrors 
of  these  outrages  and  propose  a  check.'  Tlie 
Emperor  by  an  express  courier  instantly  trans- 
mitted an  order  '  to  prohibit  the  parties  under 
the  severest  menaces  of  his  displeasure  and  pun- 
ishment;' at  tlie  same  time  he  directed  '  a  ducat 
in  gold  to  be  paid  for  any  prisoner  delivered  up 
by  peasant  or  soldier  to  any  civil  authority  for 
safe  custody. '  Tlio  order  was  beneficial  as  well  as 
creditable,  but  still  the  conductors  were  offered 
a  higher  price  for  their  charge,  and  frequently 
were  prevailed  on  to  surrender  their  trust,  for 
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they  doubted  the  juatiflable  validity  of  the  order. 
Famine  also  rutlilessly  decimated  the  enemy's 
ranks.  Groups  were  frequently  overtaken,  gatli- 
ered  round  the  burning  or  burnt  embers  of  build- 
ings which  had  afforded  cover  for  some  wounded 
or  frozen;  many  in  these  groups  were  employed 
in  peeling  olf  with  their  lingers  and  making  a  re- 
past of  the  charred  tlesh  of  their  comrades'  re- 
mains. Tlic  English  General  having  asked  a 
grenadier  of  most  martial  expression,  so  occu- 
pied, '  if  this  food  was  not  loathsome  to  him  ? ' 
'Yes,'  he  said,  'it  was;  but  he  did  not  eat  it  to 
preserve  life  — that  he  had  sought  in  vain  to 
lose  — only  to  lull  gnawing  agonies.'  On  giving 
the  grenadier  a  piece  of  food,  which  happened 
to  be  at  command,  he  seized  it  with  voracity,  as 
if  he  would  devour  it  whole;  but  suddenly 
checking  himself,  he  appeared  suffocating  with 
emotion :  looking  at  the  bread,  then  at  the  donor, 
tears  rolled  down  his  cheeks;  endeavouring  to 
rise,  and  making  an  effort  as  if  ho  would  catcli 
at  the  hand  which  administered  to  his  want,  he 
fell  back  and  had  expired  before  ho  could  be 
reached.  InnunK^able  dogs  crouched  on  the 
bodies  of  tlieir  former  masters,  looking  in  their 
faces,  and  howling  their  hunger  and  tlieir  loss ; 
■whilst  others  were  tearing  the  still  living  tlesli 
from  the  feet,  hands,  and  limbs  of  moaning 
■wretches  who  could  not  defend  themselves,  and 
wliose  torment  was  still  greater,  as  in  many  cases 
their  consciousness  and  senses  remained  unim- 
paired. The  clinging  of  the  dogs  to  their  mas- 
ters' corpses  was  most  remarka  )le  and  interest- 
ing. At  the  commencement  of  the  retreat,  at 
a  village  near  Selino,  a  detachment  of  fifty  of 
the  enemy  had  been  surprised.  The  peasants 
resolved  to  bury  them  alive  in  a  pit:  a  drummer 
boy  bravely  led  the  devoted  party  and  sprang 
into  the  grove.  A  dog  belonging  to  one  of  the  vic- 
tims could  not  be  secured;  every  day,  liowever, 
tho  dog  went  to  the  neighbouring  camp,  and 
came  back  with  a  bit  of  food  in  his  mouth  to  sit 
and  moan  over  the  newly-turned  earth.  It  was  a 
fortnight  before  he  could  be  killed  by  the  peas- 
ants, afraid  of  discovery.  The  peasants  showed 
the  Englisli  General  the  spot  and  related  the  oc- 
currence with  exultation,  as  if  they  had  per- 
formed a  merito  ious  deed.  The  shots  of  the 
peasantry  at  stragglers  or  prisoners  rang  continu- 
ously through  the  woods ;  and  altogether  it  was 
a  complication  of  misery,  of  cruelty,  of  desola- 
tion, and  of  disorder,  that  can  never  have  been 
exceeded  in  the  history  of  mankind.  >Iany  inci- 
dents and  crimes  are  indeed  too  horrible  or  d'  >- 
gusting  for  relation." — General  Sir  It.  Wilson, 
2farrative  of  Erentu  during  the  Tntmion  of  Ruma, 
pp.  255-261.  —  The  same.  Private  Journal,  ».  1, 
pp.  202-257. —  When  Napoleon  abandoned  the 
army,  at  Smorghoni,  on  the  6th  of  December, 
the  King  of  Naples  was  left  in  command.  "  They 
marched  with  so  much  disorder  and  precipitation 
that  it  was  only  when  they  arrived  at  Wilna  that 
the  soldiers  v^cre  informecl  of  a  departure  as  dis- 
couraging as  it  was  unexpected.  '  What! '  said 
they  among  tliemselves,  '  is  it  thus  that  he  aban- 
dons those  of  whom  he  calls  himself  the  father  'I 
Where  then  is  that  genius,  who,  in  the  height  of 
prosperity,  exhorted  us  to  bear  our  sulTerings 
patientlv  ?  Ho  who  lavished  our  blood,  is  he 
afraid  to  die  with  us  1  Will  he  treat  us  like  the 
army  of  Egypt,  to  whom,  aftc^r  having  served 
him  faithfully,  he  became  indifferent,  when,  by 
a  shameful  flight,  he  found  himself  free  from 


danger  1 '  Such  was  the  conversation  of  the 
sohliers,  which  they  accompanied  by  tlie  most 
violent  execrations.  Never  was  indignation  more 
just,  for  never  were  a  class  of  men  so  worthy  of 
pity.  The  presence  of  the  em])eror  had  kept 
the  chiefs  to  their  duty,  but  when  they  heard  of 
his  departure,  the  greater  part  of  tliem  followed 
his  example,  and  sliamefully  abandoned  the  re- 
mains of  the  regiments  with  which  tliey  liad  been 
intrusted.  .  .  .  The  road  which  we  followed  pre- 
sented, at  every  step,  brave  ollicers,  covered 
with  rags,  supported  by  branches  of  pine,  their 
hair  and  beards  stilfened  by  the  ice.  These 
warriors,  who,  a  short  time  before,  were  the 
terror  of  our  enemies,  and  the  conquerors  of 
Europe,  having  now  lost  their  line  appearance, 
crawled  slowly  along,  and  could  scarcely  obtain 
a  look  of  pity  from  tlie  soldiers  whom  they  had 
formerly  commanded.  Their  situation  became 
still  more  dreadful,  because  all  who  had  not 
strength  to  march  were  abandoned,  and  every 
one  who  was  abandoned  by  Ills  comrades,  in  an 
hour  afterwards  inevitably  perished.  Tlie  next 
day  every  bivouac  presented  tlie  image  of  a  tleld 
of  battle.  .  .  .  The  soldiers  burnt  whole  houses 
to  avoid  being  frozen.  We  saw  round  the  tires 
the  half-consumed  bodies  of  many  unfortunate 
men,  who,  having  advanced  too  near,  in  order  to 
warm  themselves,  and  being  too  weak  to  recede, 
had  become  a  prey  to  the  flames.  Some  miser- 
able beings,  blackened  with  smoke,  and  be- 
smeared witli  the  blootl  of  the  liorses  which  they 
had  devoured,  wandered  like  ghosts  round  the 
burning  houses.  They  gazed  on  the  dead  bodies 
of  their  companions,  and,  too  feeble  to  support 
themselves,  fell  down,  a-:'-  died  like  them.  .  .  . 
The  route  was  covered  with  soldiers  who  no 
longer  retained  the  human  form,  and  whom  the 
enemy  disdained  to  make  prisoners.  Every  day 
the.»  misemble  men  made  us  witnesses  of  scenes 
too  dreadful  to  relate.  Some  had  lo'jt  their  hear- 
ing, others  their  speecli,  and  many,  by  excessive 
cold  and  hunger,  were  reduced  to  a  state  of 
frantic  stupidity,  in  which  they  roasted  the  dead 
bodies  of  their  comrades  for  food,  or  even  gnawed 
their  own  hands  and  arms.  Some  were  so  weak 
that,  unable  to  lift  a  piece  of  wwkI,  or  roll  a 
stone  towards  the  fires  which  tliey  had  kindled, 
they  sat  upcm  the  dead  bodies  of  their  comrades, 
ancl,  witli  a  haggard  countenance,  steadfastly 
gazed  upon  the  burning  coals.  No  sooner  was 
the  fire  extinguished,  than  these  living  spectres, 
unable  to  rise,  fell  by  the  side  of  those  on  whom 
they  had  sat.  We  saw  many  who  were  abso- 
lutely insane.  To  warm  their  frozen  feet,  they 
plunged  them  naked  into  the  miildle  of  the  fire. 
Some,  with  a  convulsive  laugh,  threw  themselves 
into  the  flames,  and  perished  in  the  most  horrid 
convulsions,  and  uttering  the  most  piercing  cries ; 
while  others,  equally  insane,  immediately  fol- 
lowed them,  and  experienced  the  same  fate.  ' — 
E.  Labaume,  Girainutantial  Narrative  of  the 
Campaign  in  Russia,  pt.  2,  bk.  5. 

Also  in  :  Count  P.  de  Segur,  Ilist.  of  the  Ex- 
pedition to  Russia,  bk.  9-12  (».  2). — C.  Joyneville, 
Life  and  Times  of  Alerandev  I.,  v.  2,  ch.  5. — 
Earl  Stanhope,  Tlus  Prencli  Retreat  from  Moscow 
(Ilist.  Essays;  and,  also.  Quart.  Rec,  Oct.  1867 
— V.  123). — Baron  de  Marbot,  Memoirs,  v.  2,  eh. 
28-32. 

A.  D.  1812-1813.— Treaty  of  Kalisch  with 
Prussia.— The  War  of  Liberation  in  Germany. 
—Alliance  of   Austria. — The  driving^  of  the 
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French  beyond  the  Rhine.  Sec  Germany: 
A.  J).  1812-1813,  to  1H14. 

A.  D.  1814  (January— April).  —  The  Allies 
in  France  and  in  possession  of  Paris. — Fall  of 
Napoleon.  See  Fuanci:  :  A.  D.  1814  (Januauy 
— Maucii).  and  (Maucii — Armi.). 

A.  D.  1814  (May).— The  Treaty  of  Paris.— 
Evacuation   of  France.    Sec   Fuakce:    A.  D. 

1814  (Ai'iiii,— Junk). 

A.  D.  1814-1815.- The  Congress  of  Vienna. 
— Acquisitions  in  Poland. — Surrender  of  East- 
ern Galicia.     Sec  Vienna,  Thk  Conohkss  of. 

A.  D.  1815. — Napoleon's  return  from  Elba. 
—The  Quadruple  Alliance.— The  Waterloo 
campaign  and  its  results.  See  Fuance  :  A.  I). 
181't-lHir),  to  ISIT)  (.liNE— AnousT). 

A.  D.  1815.- The  Allies  again  in  France. — 
Second  Treaty  of  Paris.     Sec  France:  A.  1). 

1815  (.July- NovEMHER). 

A.  D.  1815.— The  Holy  Alliance.  See  Holy 
Allianci:, 

A.  D.  1817. —  Expulsion  of  Jesuits.  See 
jEsriTS:    A.  I).  1709-1871. 

A.  D.  1 820- 1 822.— The  Congresses  of  Tropr 
pau,  Laybach  and  Verona.  See  Vekona,  The 
Congress  ok. 

A.  D.  1825. — Accession  of  Nicholas. 

A.  D.  1827-1829.— Intervention  on  behblf  of 
Greece. — Battle  of  Navarino.  Sec  Greece: 
A.  D.  1821-1839. 

A.  D.  1830-1832.— Polish  revolt  and  its  sup- 
pression,— Barbarous  treatment  of  the  insur- 
gents.    See  Poland;   A.  D.  1830-1832. 

A.  D.  1831-1846. — Joint  occupation  of  Cra- 
cow.— Extinction  of  the  republic. — Its  annexa- 
tion to  Austria.  Sec  Austrlv:  A.  D.  1815- 
1840. 

A.  D.  1833-1840.  —  The  Turko  -  Egyptian 
question  and  its  settlement.  See  Turks:  A.  D. 
1831-1840. 

A.  D.  1839-1859.- Subjugation  of  the  Cau- 
casus.    See  Caucasus. 

A.  D.  1849. — Aid  rendered  to  Austria  against 
the  Hungarian  patriots.  Sec  Au8trl\  :  A.  D. 
1848-1841). 

..  D.  1853-1854. -Causes  of  the  Crimean 
War  with  Turkey,  England  and  France. — 
"The  immediate  ciiuso  ot  the  war  which  broke 
out  in  1853  was  a  dispute  which  had  arisen  be- 
tween France  and  Russia  upon  the  custody  of 
the  Holj'  Places  in  Jerusalem.  The  real  cause 
was  the  intention  of  Russia  to  hasten  the  dis- 
memberment of  the  Turkish  Empire.  Nicholas, 
in  a  memorable  conversation,  actually  suggested 
to  the  British  ambassador  at  St.  Petersburg  that 
England  should  receive  Egypt  anf*  Crete  as  her 
own  portion  of  the  spoil.  This  conversation, 
which  took  place  in  January  1853,  was  nt  once 
reported  to  the  British  Government,  it  im- 
doubteilly  prei)ared  the  way  for  future  trouble. 
...  It  had  the  effect  of  rendering  the  British 
Ministry  suspicious  of  his  intentions,  at  a  mo- 
ment when  a  good  understanding  with  this 
country  was  of  the  first  importance  to  the  Czar 
of  Russia.  Tliere  can,  then,  be  very  little  doubt 
that  Nicholas  committed  a  grave  error  in  sug- 
gesting a  partition,  which  may  have  seemed  rea- 
sonable enough  to  Continental  statesmen,  but 
which  was  regarded  with  horror  by  England. 
Almost  at  the  same  moment  he  affronted  Prance 
by  declinlug  to  call  Napoleon  '  Monsieur  mon 
fr^re.' .  .  .  Nicholas  had  the  singular  indiscre- 
tion to  render  a  British  ministry  suspicious  of 


him,  and  a  Frencl-  emperor  angry  with  him,  in 
the  same  month.  Napoleon  could  easily  avenge 
the  affront.  .  .  .  The  Greek  and  Latin  Churches 
both  claimed  the  right  of  protecting  the  Holy 
Places  of  Palestine.  Both  appealed  to  a  Ma- 
hometan arrangement  in  support  of  their  claim: 
each  declined  to  admit  the  pretensions  of  the 
other.  The  Latin  Clnirch  in  Palestine  was  un- 
der the  protection  of  France ;  the  Greek  Church 
was  under  the  protection  of  Russia;  and  France 
and  Russia  had  constantly  supported,  one  against 
the  other,  these  rival  clauns.  In  the  beginning 
of  1853  France  renewed  the  controversy.  Phe 
even  threatened  to  settle  the  question  by  fort*^. 
The  man  whom  Nicholas  would  not  call  'mon 
frjre'  was  stirring  a  controversy  thick  with 
trouble  for  the  Czar  of  Russia.  It  happened, 
moreover,  that  the  controversy  was  one  wliich, 
from  its  very  nature,  was  certain  to  spread. 
Nearly  eighty  yeui:;  before,  by  the  Treaty  of 
Kainardji,  the  Porte  had  undertaken  to  afford  a 
constant  protection  to  its  Christian  subjects,  and 
to  place  a  new  Greek  Church  at  Constantinople, 
which  it  undertook  to  erect,  '  and  the  ministers 
who  officiated  at  it  u  ider  the  specific  protection 
of  the  Russian  Empire.'  The  exact  meaniag  of 
this  famous  article  iiad  always  been  disputed. 
In  Western  Europe  it  had  been  usually  held  that 
it  applied  only  to  the  now  Greek  Church  at  Con- 
stantinople, and  the  ministers  who  officiated  at 
it.  But  Russian  statesmen  had  always  con- 
tended that  its  meaning  was  much  witler;  and 
British  statesmen  of  repute  had  supported  the 
contention.  The  general  undertaking  which  the 
Porte  bad  given  to  Russia  to  afford  a  constant 
protection  to  its  Christian  subjects  gave  Russia 
—  so  they  argued  —  the  right  to  interfere  when 
such  protection  was  not  afforded.  In  such  a 
country  as  Turkey,  where  chronic  misgovern- 
ment  prevailed,  opportunity  was  never  wanting 
for  complaining  that  the  Christians  were  in- 
adequately protected.  The  dispute  about  the 
Holy  Places  was  soon  superseded  by  a  general 
demand  of  Russia  Tor  the  adequate  protection  of 
the  Christian  subjects  of  the  Porte.  In  tlie  sum- 
mer of  1853  the  demand  took  the  shape  of  an 
ultimatinn ;  and,  when  the  Turkish  ministers  de- 
clined to  comply  with  the  Russian  demand,  a 
Russian  army  crossed  the  Pruth  and  occupied 
the  Principalities.  In  six  months  a  miserable 
quarrel  about  the  custody  of  the  Holy  Places 
had  assumed  dimensions  which  were  clearly 
llir(>atening  At  the  advice  of  England  the 

Porto  absiaii.  from  treating  the  occupation  of 
the  Principali.  ,.i  as  an  act  of  war;  and  diplo- 
macy consequently  secured  an  interval  for 
arranging  peace.  The  Austrian  Go'crnment 
framed  a  note,  which  is  known  as  the  Vienna 
Note,  us  a  basis  of  a  settlement.  England  and 
the  neutral  powers  assented  to  the  note ;  Russia 
accepted  it;  and  it  was  then  presented  to  the 
Porto.  But  Turkey,  with  the  obstinacy  which 
has  always  characterised  its  statesmen,  declined 
to  accept  it.  War  might  even  then  have  been 
prevented  if  the  British  Government  had  boldly 
insisted  on  its  acceptance,  and  had  told  Turkey 
that  if  she  modified  tlie  conditions  she  need  not 
count  on  England's  assistiuice.  One  of  the  lead- 
ing members  of  Lord  Aberdeen's  Ministry  wished 
to  do  this,  and  declared  to  the  last  hour  of  his 
life  that  this  course  should  have  been  taken. 
But  the  course  was  not  taken.  Turkey  was  per- 
mitted,  or,  according  to  Baron  Stockmar,  en- 
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couraged  to  modify  the  Vicniin  Note ;  the  modi- 
flciitions  were  rejected  by  Russia ;  and  the  Porte, 
on  tlie  antli  of  September,  delivered  un  ultima- 
tum, and  on  the  4lh  of  October  185ii  declared 
war.  These  events  excited  a  very  widespread 
indignation  in  tliis  country.  The  people,  indeed, 
were  only  imperfectly  aciiuainted  with  the  causes 
which  had  produced  the  quarrel ;  many  of  them 
were  luiaware  that  the  complication  had  been 
originally  introduced  by  the  act  of  France; 
others  ot  them  failed  to  "retlect  that  tlio  refusal 
of  the  Porte  to  accept  a  note  which  the  four 
Great  Powers  —  of  which  England  was  one  — 
had  agreed  upon  was  the  inunediatc  cause  of 
hostilities.  Those  who  were  better  informed 
thought  that  the  note  was  a  mistake,  and  that 
the  Turk  had  exercised  a  wise  discretion  in  re- 
jecting it;  while  the  whole -nation  instinctively 
felt  that  Russia,  throughout  the  negotiations, 
had  acted  with  unnecessary  harshness.  In  Oc- 
tober 1853,  therefore,  the  country  was  almost 
unanimously  in  favour  of  supporting  the  Turk. 
The  events  of  the  next  few  weeks  turned  this 
feeling  into  enthusiasm.  The  Turkish  army, 
under  Omar  Pasha,  proved  its  mettle  by  winning 
one  or  two  victories  over  the  Russian  troops. 
The  Turkish  fleet  at  Sinope  was  suddenly  at- 
tacked and  destroyed.  Its  destruction  was,  un- 
doubtedly, an  act  of  war:  it  was  distorted  into 
an  act  of  treachery ;  a  rupture  between  England 
and  Russia  became  thenceforward  inevitable; 
and  In  March  1854  England  and  France  declared 
war." — S.  Walpole,  Fureign  Relations,  ch.  3. 

Also  in:  A.  W.  Kinglake,  The  Invamon  of 
the  Crimea,  v.  1. — J.  Morley,  Life  of  Richard  Cob- 
den,  V.  2,  ch.  6. 

A.  D.  1854  (September).—  The  Crimean 
War:  Landing  of  the  Allies.— Battle  of  the 
Alma. —  Sufferings  of  the  invading  army. — 
"  England,  then,  and  France  entered  the  war  as 
allies.  Lord  Raglan,  formerly  Lord  Fitzroy 
Somerset,  an  old  pupil  of  the  Great  Duke  in  the 
Peninsular  War,  and  who  had  lost  his  right  arm 
serving  under  Wellington  at  Waterloo,  was  ap- 
pointed to  command  the  English  forces.  JIarshal 
St.  Arnaud,  a  bold,  brilliant  soldier  of  fortune, 
was  intrusted  by  the  Empuror  of  the  French 
with  the  leadership  of  the  soldiers  of  France. 
The  allied  forces  went  out  to  the  East  and  as- 
sembled at  Varna,  on  the  Black  Sea  shore,  from 
which  they  were  to  make  their  descent  on  the 
Crimea.  The  war,  meantime,  had  gone  badly 
lor  the  Emperor  of  Russia  in  his  attempt  to 
crush  the  Turks.  The  Turks  had  found  in  Omar 
Pasha  a  comnuinder  of  remarkable  ability  and 
energy;  and  they  luid  in  one  or  two  instances 
receivedthe  unexpected  aid  and  counsel  of  clever 
and  successful  Englishmen.  .  .  .  The  invasion 
of  the  Danubiun  provinces  was  already,  to  all 
intents,  a  failure.  Mr.  Kinglake  and  other 
writers  have  arirued  that  but  for  the  ambition  of 
the  Emperor  of  tlie  French  and  the  excited 
temper  of  the  English  people  the  war  might  well 
have  ended  then  and  there.  Tlic  Emperor  of 
Russia  had  found,  it  is  contended,  that  he  could 
not  maintain  an  invasion  of  European  Turkey; 
his  fleet  was  confined  to  its  ports  in  the  Black 
Sea,  and  there  was  nothing  for  Iiim  but  to  make 
peace.  But  wo  confess  we  do  not  see  with 
what  propriety  or  wisdon.  the  allies,  having 
entered  on  tlie  enterprise  at  all,  could  have 
abandoned  it  at  such  a  moment,  and  allowed  the 
Czar  to  eacapij  thus  merely  scotched.  .  .  .  The 


allies  went  on.  They  sailed  from  Varna  for  the 
Crimea.  .  .  .  There  is  much  discussion  as  to  the 
original  a\ithor  of  the  project  for  the  invasion 
of  the  Crimea.  The  Emperor  Napoleon  has  had 
it  ascribed  to  him ;  so  has  Lord  Palmerston ;  so 
has  the  Duke  of  Newcastle;  so,  according  to  Mr. 
Kinglake,  has  the  '  Times  '  newspaper.  It  does 
not  much  concern  us  to  know  in  whom  the  idea 
originated,  but  it  is  of  some  importance  to  know 
that  it  wivs  essent''illy  a  civilian's  and  not  a  sol- 
dier's idea.  .  t  took  possession  almost  simulta- 
neously, as  far  as  we  cau  observe,  of  the  minds 
of  several  statesmen,  and  it  had  a  sudden  fasci- 
nation for  the  public.  The  Emperor  Nicholas 
had  raised  and  sheltered  his  Black  Sea  fleet  at 
Sebastopol.  That  fleet  had  sallied  forth  from 
Sebaslopol  to  commit  what  was  called  the  mas- 
sacre of  Sinope.  Sebastopol  was  the  great  arsenal 
of  Russia.  It  was  the  point  from  which  Turkey 
was  threatened;  from  which,  it  was  universally 
believed,  the  embodied  ambition  of  Russia  was 
one  day  to  make  its  most  formidable  effort  of 
aggression.  Within  the  fence  of  its  vast  sea- 
forts  the  fleet  of  t'  j  Black  Sea  lay  screened. 
From  the  moment  len  the  vessels  of  England 
and  France  entered  the  Euxine  the  Russian  fleet 
had  withdrawn  behind  the  curtain  of  these  de- 
fences, and  was  seen  upon  the  open  waves  no 
more.  If,  therefore,  Sebastopol  could  be  taken 
or  destroyed,  it  would  seem  as  if  the  whole 
material  fabric,  put  together  at  such  cost  and 
labor  for  the  execution  of  the  schemes  of  Russia, 
would  bo  shattered  at  a  blow.  .  .  .  The  inva- 
sion of  the  Crimea,  however,  was  not  a  soldier's 
project.  It  was  not  welcomed  by  the  English 
or  the  French  commander.  It  was  undertaken 
by  Lord  Raglan  out  of  deference  to  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Government;  and  by  Mar- 
shal St.  Arnaud  out  of  deference  to  the  Em- 
peror of  the  French,  and  because  Lord  Iteglan, 
too,  (lid  not  see  his  way  to  decline  the  respon- 
sibility of  it.  The  allied  forces  were,  there- 
fore, conveyed  to  the  south-western  shore  of  the 
Crimea,  and  effected  a  landing  in  Kalamita  Bay, 
a  short  distance  north  of  the  point  at  which  the 
river  Alma  runs  into  the  sea.  Sebastopol  itself 
lies  abou.,  30  miles  to  the  south;  and  then,  more 
southward  still,  divided  by  the  bulk  of  a  jutting 
promontory  from  Sebastopol,  is  the  harbor  of 
Balaklava.  The  di8eml)arkation  began  on  the 
morning  of  September  14th,  1854.  It  was  com- 
pleted on  the  fifth  day;  and  there  were  then 
some  27,000  English,  30,000  French,  and  7,000 
Turks  landed  on  the  shores  of  Catherine  the 
Great's  Crimea.  The  landing  was  effected  with- 
out any  opposition  from  the  Russians.  On  Sep- 
tember 10th,  the  allies  marched  out  of  their  en- 
campments and  moved  soutliward  in  the  direction 
of  Sebastopol.  They  had  a  skirmish  or  two  with 
a  reconnoitring  force  ot  Riissian  cavalry  and 
Cossacks;  but  they  had  n"  '-usiness  of  genuine 
war  until  they  reached  the  nearer  bank  of  the 
Alma.  The  Russians,  in  great  strengtli,  had 
taken  up  a  splendid  position  on  the  heights  that 
fringed  the  other  side  of  the  river.  The  allied 
forces  reached  the  Alma  about  noon  on  Septem- 
ber 20th.  They  found  that  they  had  to  cross 
the  river  in  the  face  of  the  Russian  batteries 
arm  (I  witli  heavy  guns  on  the  highest  point  of 
the  hills  or  bluffs,  of  scattered  artillery,  and  of 
dense  masses  of  infantry  which  covered  the  hills. 
The  Russians  were  under  the  command  of  Prince 
Mentscliikofl.    It  is  certain  that  Prince  Ments- 
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chikoff  believed  liis  position  unftssailnlile,  and 
was  convinced  timt  liis  enemies  were  delivered 
into  Ills  liands  wlicn  lie  saw  the  allies  approach 
and  attempt  to  effect  the  cro.ssing  of  tlic  river. 
.  .  .  Tlie  attack  was  made  with  desperate  cour- 
age on  the  part  of  the  allies,  but  without  any 
great  skill  of  leadership  or  tenacity  of  discipline. 
It  was  rather  a  pell  inell  sort  of  tight,  in  which 
the  headlong  courage  and  the  indomitable  obsti- 
nacy of  the  English  and  French  troojjs  carried 
all  before  them  at  last.  A  study  of  the  battle  is 
of  little  profit  to  the  ordinary  reader.  It  was  an 
heroic  scramble.  Tlien^  was  little  coherence  of 
action  between  the  allied  forces.  But  there  was 
happily  an  almost  total  absence  of  generalship 
on  the  part  of  the  Russian.s.  The  soldiers  of  the 
Czar  fought  stoutly' and  stubbornly,  as  they  have 
always  done;  t)ut  they  could  not  stand  up 
against  tlie  blended  vehemence  and  obstinacy  of 
the  English  and  French.  The  river  was  crossed, 
the  opposite  lieights  were  mounted,  Prince 
Mentschikofl's  great  rccioubt  was  carried,  the 
Ru.ssians  were  driven  from  the  field,  the  allies 
occupied  their  ground;  the  victory  was  to  the 
Western  Powers.  .  .  .  The  Russians  ought  to 
have  been  pursued.  They  themselves  fully  ex- 
pected a  pursuit.  They  retreated  in  something 
like  utter  confusion.  .  .  .  Hut  there  was  no 
pursuit.  Lord  Raglan  was  eager  to  follow  up 
the  victory;  but  the  French  had  as  yet  hardly 
any  cavalry,  and  Marshal  St.  Arnaud  woidd  not 
agree  to  any  further  enterprise  tliat  day.  Lord 
liaglan  believed  that  he  ouglit  not  to  persist; 
and  nothing  was  done.  .  .  .  Except  for  the 
bravery  of  those  who  fought,  the  battle  was  not 
much  to  boast  of.  .  .  .  At  this  distance  of  time 
it  is  almost  touching  to  read  some  of  the  heroic 
contemporaneous  descriptions  of  the  great  scram- 
ble of  the  Alma.  .  .  .  Very  soon,  liowever,  a 
different  note  came  to  be  sounded.  The  cam- 
paign had  been  opened  under  conditions  differing 
from  those  of  most  campaigns  that  went  before 
it.  Science  had  added  many  new  discoveries  to 
the  art  of  war.  , Literature  had  added  one  re- 
markable contribution  of  her  own  to  the  condi- 
tions amidst  which  campaigns  were  to  be  carried 
on.  She  had  added  tlie  'special  cori'cspondent. ' 
.  .  .  When  the  expedition  was  leaving  England 
it  was  accompanied  by  a  special  correspondent 
from  each  of  the  great  daily  papers  of  London. 
The  '  Times '  sent  out  a  representative  whose 
name  almost  immediately  became  celebrated  — 
Mr.  William  Howard  Russell,  the  'preux  cheva- 
lier '  of  war  correspondents  in  that  day,  as  Mr. 
Archibald  Forbes  of  the  '  Daily  News '  is  in  this. 
.  .  .  Mr.  Russell  soon  saw  that  there  was  confu- 
sion; and  he  had  the  soundness  of  judgment  to 
know  that  the  confusion  was  that  of  a  breaking- 
down  system.  Tliereforo,  while  tlie  fervor  of 
delight  in  the  courage  and  success  of  our  army 
was  still  fresh  in  the  minds  of  the  public  at  home, 
while  every  music-hall  was  ringing  with  the 
cheap  rewards  of  valor,  in  the  shape  of  popular 
glorifications  of  our  commanders  and  our  sol- 
diers, the  readers  of  the  'Times'  began  to  learn 
that  things  were  taring  badly  indeed  with  the 
coiKiuering  army  of  the  Alma.  The  ranks  wore 
thinned  by  the  ravages  of  cholera.  The  men 
■were  pursued  by  cholera  to  the  very  battle-field, 
liord  Raglan  himself  said.  .  ,  .  The  hospitals 
■were  in  a  wretchedly  disorga.iized  condition. 
Stores  of  medicines  and  strengthening  food  were 
decaying  in  places  where  no  one  wanted  them  or 


could  well  get  at  them,  while  men  were  dying  in 
hundreds  among  our  tents  in  tlic  Crimea  for  lack 
of  them.  The  system  of  clothing,  of  transport, 
of  feeding,  of  nursing — everything  had  broken 
down.  Ample  provisions  had  been  got  together 
and  paid  for;  and  when  they  camo  to  be  needed 
no  one  knew  where  to  get  at  them.  The  special 
correspondent  of  the  '  Times '  and  other  corre- 
spondents continued  to  din  these  things  into  the 
cars  of  the  public  at  home.  Exultation  began 
to  give  way  to  a  feeling  of  dismay.  The  patri- 
otic anger  against  tl.'c  Russians  was  changed  for 
a  mood  of  deep  indignation  against  our  own  au- 
thorities and  our  own  war  administration.  It 
soon  became  apparent  to  every  one  tliat  llie  wliole 
campaign  had  been  planned  on  the  assumption 
that  it  was  to  be  like  the  career  of  the  hero  whom 
Uyron  laments,  'brief,  bravo,  and  glorious.'  Our 
military  authorities  hero  at  home  —  we  do  not 
speak  of  the  commanders  in  the  field  —  liad  made 
up  their  minds  that  Scbastopol  was  to  fall,  like 
another. Jericho,  at  the  sound  of  the  war- trumpets' 
blast.  Our  commanders  in  the  field  were,  on  the 
contrary,  rather  disposed  to  overrate  than  to 
underrate  the  strength  of  the  Russians.  .  .  .  It  is 
very  likely  that  if  a  sudden  dash  had  been  made 
at  Sobastopol  by  land  and  sea,  it  might  have 
been  taken  almost  at  the  very  opening  of  the 
war.  But  the  delay  gave  the  Russians  full  warn- 
ing, and  they  did  not  neglect  it.  On  the  third 
day  after  the  battle  of  the  Alma  the  Russians 
sank  seven  vessels  of  their  Black  Sea  fleet  at  the 
entrance  of  the  harbor  of  Sobastopol.  This  was 
done  full  in  the  sight  of  the  allied  fleets,  who  at 
first,  misunderstanding  the  movements  going  on 
among  the  enemy,  thought  the  Russian  squad- 
ron were  about  to  come  out  from  their  shelter 
and  try  conclusions  with  the  Western  ships. 
But  the  real  purpose  of  the  Russians  became 
soon  apparent.  Under  tlie  eyes  of  the  allies  the 
seven  vessels  slowly  settled  down  and  sank  in 
the  water,  until  at  last  only  the  tops  of  their 
masts  were  to  bo  seen ;  and  the  entrance  of  the 
harbor  was  barred  as  by  sunken  rocks  against 
any  approach  of  an  enemy's  ship.  There  was 
nn  end  to  every  dream  of  a  sudden  capture  of 
Sebastopol." — J.  McCarthy,  Hist,  of  Our  (hon 
Times,  eh.  27  (v.  2). 

Also  in  :  Gen.  Sir  E.  Hamley,  Tlw  War  in  the 
Gnmca,  ch.  2-3.— W.  H.  Russell,  The  British 
Expedition  to  the  Crimea,  bk.  1-2. 

A.  D.  1854  (September— October).— Opening 
of  the  siege  of  Sebastopol. —  Four  days  after  the 
battle  of  the  Alma  the  allies  reached  the  Belbek, 
so  close  to  Sobastopol  that  ' '  it  became  a  matter 
of  necessity  to  decide  upon  their  next  step.  It 
appears  to  have  boon  the  wish  of  the  English  at 
once  to  take  advantage  of  their  victory  a..  I  as- 
sault the  north  side.  It  is  now  known  that  such 
a  step  would  almost  certainly  have  been  success- 
ful. .  .  .  But  again  St.  Arnaud  offered  objec- 
tions." It  was  then  determined  "to  undertake 
a  flank  march  round  the  liead  of  the  harbour, 
and  to  take  possession  of  the  heights  on  the 
south.  It  was  a  difficult  operation,  for  the  coun- 
try was  unknown  and  rough,  and  while  in  the 
act  of  marching  tlic  armies  were  open  to  any  as- 
sault upon  their  left  flank.  It  was  however  car- 
ried out  unmolested.  ...  On  the  26th  the  Eng- 
lish arrived  at  the  little  landlocked  harbour  of 
Balaclava,  at  the  foot  of  the  steep  hills  forming 
the  eastern  edge  of  the  plateau.  The  fleet,  duly 
warned  of  the  operation,  had  already  arrived. 
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.  .  .  Canrobert  .  .  .  had  now  succeeded  the  dy- 
ing St.  Arnaud.  ...  A  similar  question  to  that 
wliicli  had  arisen  on  tlie  24tli  now  again  rose. 
Slioiild  Sebastopol  be  attaclted  at  once  or  not  1 
Again  it  would  appear  that  Lord  Raglan,  Sir 
Edmund  Lyons,  and  others,  were  desirous  of  im- 
mediate assault.  Again  the  French,  more  in- 
structed in  the  technical  rules  of  war,  and  sup- 
ported by  the  opinion  of  Sir  .John  Burgoyne,  who 
commanded  the  English  Engincei's,  declined  the 
more  vigorous  suggestion,  and  it  was  determined 
at  least  to  wait  till  the  siege  guns  from  the  fleet 
were  landed,  and  the  artillery  fire  of  the  enemy 
weakened,  in  preparation  for  the  assault.  In  the 
light  of  subsequent  knowledge,  and  perhaps  even 
witli  the  knowledge  then  obtainable  if  rightly 
used,  it  appears  that  in  all  the  three  instances 
mentioned  the  bolder  less  regular  course  wo\ild 
have  been  the  true  wisdom.  For  Menschikoft 
liad  adopted  a  somewhat  strange  measure  of  de- 
fence. He  liad  given  up  all  hopes  of  using  his 
fleet  to  advantage.  He  had  caused  some  of  his 
vessels  to  l)e  sunk  at  the  entrance  of  the  harbour, 
which  was  thus  closed;  and  having  drawn  the 
crews,  some  18,000  in  number,  from  the  ships, 
lie  had  intrusted  to  them  the  defence  of  the 
town,  and  had  marched  away  with  Ids  whole 
army.  The  garrison  did  not  now  number  more 
than  25,000,  and  they  were  quite  unfit  —  being 
sailors — for  operations  in  the  field.  The  de- 
fences were  not  those  of  a  regular  fortress,  but 
rather  of  an  entrenclied  position.  .  .  .  There 
■were  in  Sebastopol  two  men  who,  working  to- 
gether, made  an  extraordinary  use  of  their  op- 
portunities. Korniloff,  the  Admiral,  forcing 
himself  to  the  front  bv  sheer  nobleness  of  char- 
acter and  enthusiasm,  found  in  Colonel  von  Tod- 
leben,  at  that  time  on  a  voluntary  mission  in  the 
town,  an  assistant  of  more  than  common  genius. 
.  .  .  The  decision  of  the  allies  to  await  the  land- 
ing of  their  siege  train  was  more  far-reaching 
than  the  generals  at  the  time  conceived,  although 
some  few  men  appear  to  have  understood  its 
necessary  result.  It  in  fact  changed  what  was 
intended  to  bo  a  rapid  coup  de  main  into  a  regu- 
lar siege  —  and  a  regular  siege  of  an  imperfect 
and  incfticient  character,  because  the  allied  forces 
were  not  strong  enough  to  invest  the  town.  .  .  . 
Preparation  had  not  been  made  to  meet  the 
change  of  circumstances.  Tlie  work  thrown 
upon  the  administration  was  beyond  its  powers; 
tlie  terrible  suffering  of  the  army  during  the  en- 
suing winter  was  the  inevitable  result.  .  .  .  The 
bombardment  of  the  suburb,  including  tlie  Mala- 
koff  and  the  Redan,  fell  to  the  English;  the 
Frencli  undertook  to  carry  it  out  against  the  city 
itself,  directing  their  fire  principally  against  the 
Flagstaff  battery.  .  .  .  Slowly  the  siege  trains 
were  landed  and  brought  into  position  in  tlie  bat- 
teries marked  out  by  the  engineers.  ...  It  was 
not  till  the  16th  of  "October  that  these  prepara- 
tions were  completed.  .  .  .  The  energy  of  Korni- 
loff and  the  skill  of  Todleben  Iiad  by  this  time 
roused  the  temper  of  the  garrison,  and  had  ren- 
dered the  defences  far  more  formidable ;  and  in 
the  beginning  of  October  means  liad  been  taken 
to  persuade  MenschikoS  to  allow  considerable 
bodies  of  troops  to  return  to  the  town.  ...  On 
the  17th  the  great  bombardment  began.  The 
English  batteries  gained  the  mastery  over  those 
opposed  to  them,  but  the  efforts  of  the  ITrench, 
much  reduced  by  the  fire  of  the  besieged,  were 
brought  to  a  speedy  conclusion  by  a  great  ex- 


plosion within  their  lines.  Canrobert  sent  word 
to  Lord  Raglan  that  he  should  be  unable  to  re- 
sume the  fire  for  two  days.  The  attack  by  the 
fleet  had  been  to  little  jiiiriiose.  .  .  .  Every  day 
till  the  Sntli  of  October  the  fire  of  the  allies  was 
c<mtinued.  Hut  under  cover  of  this  fire  (always 
encountered  by  the  ceaseless  energy  of  Todleben) 
the  change  had  begun,  and  the  French  were  at- 
tacking the  Flagstaff  bastion  by  means  of  regu- 
lar approaches.  On  that  day  the  siege  was 
somewhat  rudely  interrupted.  The  presence  of 
the  Rus.sian  army  outside  the  walla  and  the  de- 
fect in  the  position  of  the  allies  became  evident." 
—  J.  F.  Bright,  JIM.  of  Eng.,  1837-1880,  ;>;?. 
251-356. 

Also  in:  A.  W.  Kinglake,  The  Invanion  of 
the  Crimea,  n.  3-4. 

A.  D.  i8s4  (October— November).— The  Cri- 
mean War:  Balaclava  and  Inkermann. — 
"The  Russian  general  soon  showed  that  ho  was 
determined  not  to  allow  the  allies  to  carry  on 
their  operations  against  the  town  undisturbed. 
Large  parties  of  Russian  soldiers  bad  for  some 
time  been  reconnoitring  in  the  direction  of  Bala- 
clava, showing  that  an  attack  in  that  quarter  was 
meditated.  At  length,  on  the  25tli  of  October, 
an  army  of  30,000  Russians  advanced  against  the 
English  position,  hoping  to  get  possession  of  the 
harbours  and  to  cut  the  allies  off  from  their  sup- 
plies, or  at  any  rate  to  destroy  the  stores  which 
had  already  been  landed.  The  part  of  the  works 
on  which  tlie  Russian  troops  first  came  was  oc- 
cupied by  redoubts,  defended  by  a  body  of 
Turkish  recruits,  recently  arrived  from  Tunis, 
wlio,  after  offering  a  very  feeble  resistance,  (led 
in  confusion.  But  when  the  Russians,  flushed 
with  this  first  success,  attempted  to  pursue  the 
advantage  they  had  gained,  thev  soon  encountered 
a  very  different  foe  in  the  Highlanders,  com- 
manded by  Sir  Colin  Campbell,  who  bore  the 
brunt  of  the  Russian  attack  witli  great  firmness. 
The  British  cavalry  particularly  distinguislied 
themselves  in  this  action,  routing  a  far  superior 
force  of  Russian  cavalry.  It  was  in  the  course 
of  this  engagement  that  the  unfortunate  blunder 
occurred,  in  consequence  of  which  607  men  [the 
'  Light  Brigade '  immortalized  by  Tennyson]  gal- 
loped fortli  against  an  army,  and  only  198  came 
back,  the  rest  liaving  been  killed,  wounded,  or 
made  prisoners.  A  long,  unsatisfactory  contro- 
versy was  carried  on  some  time  after,  having  for 
its  object  to  decide  who  was  to  blame  for  tlirow- 
ing  away,  in  this  foolisli  manner,  the  lives  of  so 
many  gallant  men.  It  seems  tliat  the  orders 
were  not  very  clearly  expressed,  and  tliat  the 
general — Lord  Lucan  —  by  whom  they  were  re- 
ceived, misapprehended  them  more  completely 
than  a  man  in  his  position  ought  to  have  done. 
In  the  end,  the  Russians  were  forced  to  retire, 
without  having  effected  their  object ;  but  as  they 
retained  some  portion  of  the  ground  that  had 
been  occupied  by  the  allies  at  the  commencement 
of  the  battle,  tlicy  too  claimed  the  victory,  and 
Te-Deums  were  sung  all  over  Russia  in  honour 
of  this  fragmentary  success.  However,  the  Rus- 
sian commander  did  not  aliandon  the  hope  of 
being  able  to  obtain  possession  of  Balaclava.  On 
the  very  day  foUowinjj  the  affair  whicli  has  just 
been  related,  the  Russians  within  the  town  made 
a  sortie  with  a  force  of  about  6,000  men;  but 
near  the  village  of  Inkcnnann  they  encountered 
so  strong  a  resistance  from  a  far  inferior  force, 
that  they  were  obliged  to  retreat.    The  Russian 
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army  at  Balaclava  had  been  prepared  to  cooper- 
ate with  them ;  but  the  promptitude  and  vigour 
with  which  tlie  nilics  rcpclied  tlie  sortie  prevented 
the  Hussiiins  from  entrcncliing  tliemseives  at 
Inlterniinn,  and  thus  friLstrated  tlie  plan  of  a 
combi  I  attack  on  the  allied  position  which  had 
proiwii  ly  been  formed.  The  village  of  Inkcr- 
mann,  whidi  was  the  scene  of  this  skirmisli, 
shortly  after  witnessed  a  more  deadly  and  deci- 
sive contest.  It  was  on  the  morning  of  Sunday, 
November  5th,  tliat  the  approach  of  the  Russian 
army  was  heard,  while  it  was  still  concealed  from 
view  by  the  mists  which  overhung  the  British 
position.  That  army  had  been  greatly  increased 
by  the  arrival  of  large  reinforcements,  and  every 
cllort  hud  been  made  to  e.xalt  the  courage  of  the 
soldiers:  they  had  been  stimulated  by  religious 
services  and  exliortations,  as  well  as  by  an  abun- 
dant supply  of  ardent  spirits ;  and  they  came  on 
in  the  full  confidence  that  they  would  be  able  to 
sweep  the  comparatively  small  Britisli  force  from 
the  position  it  occupied.  That  position  was  the 
centre  of  a  grand  attack  made  by  the  whole  Rus- 
sian army.  The  obscurity  prevented  the  gener- 
als of  the  allies  from  discovering  wliat  was  going 
on,  or  from  clearly  discerning,  among  a  series  of 
attacks  on  different  parts  of  their  position,  which 
were  real,  and  which  were  mere  feints.  There 
was  a  good  deal  of  confusion  in  both  armies;  but 
the  obscurity,  on  the  whole,  favoured  the  Rus- 
sians, who  had  received  tlieir  instructions  before 
they  set  out,  and  were  moving  togetlier  in  large 
masses.  It  was,  in  fact,  a  battle  fought  pell- 
mell,  man  against  man,  and  regiment  against 
regiment,  with  very  little  guidance  or  direction 
from  the  commanding  orBcers,  and  consequently 
one  in  which  the  superior  skill  of  the  British 
gave  them  little  advantage.  The  principal  point 
of  attack  throughout  W!is  the  plateau  of  Inker- 
mann,  occupied  by  tlie  Guards  and  a  few  British 
regiments,  who  niaintai:  cd  a  long  and  unequal 
struggle  against  the  mf.in  body  of  the  Russian 
army.  It  was,  in  fac,,  a  hand-to-hand  contest 
between  superior  civilization  on  the  one  hand, 
and  superior  numbers  on  the  other,  in  which  it 
is  probable  that  the  umall  British  force  would 
have  been  eventually  swept  off  the  field.  Bos- 
quet, the  ablest  of  tht;  French  generals,  with  n 
roldicr's  instinct  at  once  divined,  amid  aVi  tlie 
obscurity,  turmoil,  and  confusion,  that  tli3  Brit- 
ish position  was  the  real  point  of  attack ;  am' 
therefore,  leaving  a  riortion  of  his  force  to  defend 
his  own  position,  lie  marched  off  to  Inke'iiiinu, 
and  never  halted  till  his  troops  charged  the  Rus 
sians  with  such  fury  that  they  drove  them  down 
the  hill,  and  decided  the  fate  of  the  battle  in 
favour  of  the  allies.  .  .  .  Meanwhile  Mr.  Sidney 
Herbert,  the  minister  at  war,  had  succeeded  in 
inducing  Miss  Florence  Nightingale,  well  known 
in  London  for  her  skilful  and  self-denying  be- 
nevolence, to  go  out  and  take  charge  of  tlie 
military  hospitals  in  which  the  wounded  soldiers 
were  received.  Everything  connected  with  the 
hospitals  there  was  in  a  state  of  the  most  chaotic 
confusion.  The  medical  and  other  stores  which 
had  been  sent  out  were  rotting  in  tlie  holds  of 
vessels,  or  in  places  where  tliey  were  not  wanted. 
Provisions  had  been  despatched  in  abundance, 
and  yet  nothing  could  be  found  to  support  men 
who  were  simply  dying  fiom  exhaustion.  The 
system  of  check  and  coumer-check,  which  had 
been  devised  to  prevent  waste  and  extravagance 
in  the  time  of  peace,  proved  to  be  the  very  cause 


of  the  most  pro<ligioua  waste,  extravagance,  and 
inefllciency  in  the  great  war  in  which  England 
was  now  embarked.  The  sort  of  dictatorial  au- 
thority which  had  been  conferred  on  Miss  Night- 
ingale, supported  by  her  own  admirable  organis- 
ing and  ailministrative  ability,  enabled  her  to 
substitute  order  for  confusion,  and  procure  for 
the  multitudes  of  wounded  men  who  came  imder 
her  care  the  comforts  as  well  as  the  medical  at- 
tendance they  needed.  She  arrived  at  Scutari 
with  her  nurses  on  the  very  day  of  the  battle  of 
Inkermann.  Winter  was  setting-in  in  the  Crimea 
with  unusual  rigour  and  severity." — W.  N. 
Molesworth,  Hist,  of  Emj.,  1830-1874,  v.  3,  ch.  1. 

Also  in  :  E.  H.  Nolan,  Illustrated  Hist,  of  the 
War  ar/ainst  Russia,  ch.  40-48  (v.  1). —  Chambers' 
Vict.  Hist,  of  the  Russian  War,  ch.  7-8. 

A.  D.  1854-1855.—  Siege  and  capture  of 
Kars. — "Everywhere  unsuccessful  in  Europe, 
the  Russia.^s  were  more  fortunate  in  Asia. 
Towards  the  close  of  1854,  the  Turkish  army  at 
Kars  was  in  a  wretched  and  demoralised  condi- 
tion. Its  unsatisfactory  state,  and  the  reverses  it 
had  experienced,  resulting,  it  was  well  known, 
from  the  misconduct  of  the  Turkish  officials,  in- 
duced the  British  government  to  appoint  colonel 
Williams  as  a  commissioner  to  examine  into  the 
causes  of  previous  failures,  and  endeavour  to 
prevent  a  repetition  of  them.  .  .  .  Colonel  Wil- 
liams, attended  only  by  major  Teesdale  and  Dr. 
Sandwith,  arrived  at  Kars  at  the  latter  end  of 
September,  1854,  where  he  was  received  with  the 
honour  due  to  his  position.  Kars,  in  past  times 
considered  the  key  of  Asia  Minor,  is  '  a  true  Asi- 
atic town  in  all  its  picturesque  squalor,'  and  has 
a  fortress  partly  in  ruins,  but  once  considered 
most  formidable.  On  inspecting  the  Turkish 
army  there,  colonel  Williams  found  the  men  in 
rags ;  their  pay  fifteen  and  even  eighteen  months 
in  arrear;  the  horses  half-starved;  discipline  so 
relaxed  tliat  it  could  be  scarcely  said  to  exist; 
and  tlie  officers  addicted  to  the  lowest  vices  and 
most  disorderly  habits.  .  .  .  Though  treated 
with  an  unpardonable  superciliousness  and  neg- 
lect by  lord  Stratford  de  Rcdclifle,  the  British 
ambassador  at  Constantinople,  colonel  Williams 
succeeded  in  promoting  a  proper  discipline,  and 
in  securing  the  men  from  being  plundered  by 
l.'ieir  officers.  In  the  .January  of  1855,  the  Turk- 
isi.  government  granted  colonel  Williams  the 
rank  of  terik,  or  general  in  tlie  Ottoman  ormy, 
♦cgether  with  the  title  of  Williams  Pasha.  The 
inactivity  of  the  Russian  army  at  Qumri  excited 
mueli  surprise;  but  notwithstanding  the  condi- 
tion of  the  Turks,  they  permitted  spring  to  pass 
away,  and  summer  to  arrive,  before  active  hos- 
tilities were  resumed.  .  .  .  During  tliis  period, 
the  Turks  at  Kars  had  been  employed,  under  the 
direction  of  colonel  Lake,  in  tlirowing  up  forti- 
fications around  the  town,  which  gradually  as- 
sumed the  appearance  of  a  formidably  intrenclied 
camp.  Early  in  June  the  Russians  left  Guniri, 
and  encamped  witliin  five  leagues  of  Kars.  They 
were  estimated  at  40,000  men ;  while  the  Turkish 
troops  amounted  to  about  15,000  men,  who  had 
been  familiarised  with  defeat,  and  scourged  by 
fever  and  tlie  scurvy.  In  addition  to  this,  their 
provisions  were  insufficient  to  enable  them  to 
sustain  a  siege  of  any  considerable  duration,  and 
their  stock  of  ammunition  was  very  low  The 
Russians  made  a  partial  attack  on  the  town  on 
the  16th  of  June,  but  they  met  with  a  repulse. 
.  .  .  The  road  to  Erzeroum  was  in  their  posses- 
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sion,  and  the  supplies  intended  for  the  Turks  fell 
into  their  Imnds.  In  effect,  they  had  blockaded 
Kars  by  drawing  a  cordon  of  troops  around  it. 
A  period  of  dreary  inaction  followed  this  move- 
ment of  the  Russians,  broken  only  by  trivial 
skirmishes  at  the  outposts.  AVant  was  already 
felt  within  the  town,  and  the  prospect  of  surren- 
der or  starvation  was  imminent.  .  .  .  Omar 
Pasha,  and  a  large  body  of  Turkish  troops  from 
the  Crimea,  had  landed  at  Batoum,  and  it  was 
expected  that  they  would  soon  arrive  to  raise  the 
siege  of  Kars.  This  circumstance,  occurring 
shortly  after  the  arrival  of  tlie  news  of  tlie  fall 
of  Sebastopol,  induced  many  of  the  officers  of 
the  besieged  array  to  believe  that  the  Russians 
wore  about  to  retire.  This  surmise  was  strength- 
ened by  the  fact,  that,  for  several  days,  large 
convoys  of  heavily  laden  waggons  were  observed 
leaving  tlie  Russian  camp.  General  Williams, 
liowever,  was  not  deceived  by  this  artifice,  and 
correctly  regarded  it  as  the  prelude  to  an  exten- 
sive attack  upon  Kars.  An  hour  before  dawn 
on  the  39th  of  September,  the  tramp  of  troops 
and  the  rumble  of  artillery  wheels  was  heard  in 
the  distance,  and  the  Turkish  garrison  made 
hurried  preparations  to  receive  the  foe.  Soon 
the  dim  moonlight  revealed  a  dark  moving  mass 
in  the  valley.  It  was  an  advancing  column  of 
the  enemy,  who  had  hoped  to  take  tlie  Turks  by 
surprise.  In  this  they  were  deceived;  for  no 
sooner  were  they  withm  range,  than  a  crushing 
shower  of  grape  informed  tliem  that  the  Moslems 
were  on  the  alert.  The  battle  commenced  almost 
immediately.  The  assailants  rushed  up  the  hill 
with  a  shout,  and  advanced  in  close  column  on 
the  breastworks  and  redoubts.  From  tlieso 
works  a  murderous  fire  of  musketry  and  rifles 
was  poured  fortli,  aided  by  showers  of  grape 
from  the  great  gujs.  This  told  with  terrible 
effect  upon  the  deuie  masses  of  the  foe,  who  fell 
in  heaps.  .  .  .  Ric'.dlcd  with  shot,  the  Russians 
•were  completely  bioken,  and  sent  headlong  down 
the  hill,  leaving  hundreds  of  dead  behind  them. 
.  .  .  Had  not  the  Turkish  cavalry  been  destroyed 
by  starvation  —  a  circumstance  which  rendered 
pursuit  impossible  —  the  Russian  army  might 
have  been  almost  annihilated.  The  Turks  had 
obtained  an  unequivocal  victory,  after  a  battle 
of  nearly  seven  hours'  duration.  Their  loss  did 
not  exceed  403  killed,  of  whom  101  were  towns- 
people, and  631  wounded.  That  of  the  Russians 
was  enormous;  0,300  of  them  were  left  dead 
upon  the  field,  and  it  is  said  that  they  carried 
7,000  wounded  off  the  ground.  Though  the 
Russians  had  suffered  a  severe  reverse,  they 
wore  not  driven  from  the  position  they  held 
jirior  to  the  battle  .  .  .  and  were  enabled  to 
resume  the  blockade  of  the  city  with  as  much 
strictness  as  before.  The  suffeTings  of  the  un- 
happy garrison  and  inhatitants  of  Kars  form  one 
of  the  most  terrible  pictures  incidentfll  to  this 
war.  Cholera  anil  famine  raged  within  tlie 
town ;  and  tliose  who  were  enfeebled  by  the  last 
frequently  fell  victims  to  tlic  first.  The  hos- 
pitals were  crowded  with  the  sick  and  wounded, 
but  the  nourishment  they  required  could  not  be 
obtained.  Tlie  flesh  of  starved  horses  had  be- 
come a  liixury,  and  tlie  rations  of  the  soldiers 
consisted  only  of  a  small  supply  of  coarse  bread, 
and  a  kind  of  broth  made  merely  of  flour  and 
water.  .  .  .  Children  dropt  and  died  in  the 
streets ;  and  every  morning  skeleton-like  corpses 
were  found  in  various  parts  of  the  camp.     The 


soldiers  deserted  in  large  numbers,  and  disci- 
pline was  almost  at  an  end.  ...  Aa  all  hope  of 
relief  from  Selim  Pasha  or  Omar  Pasha  had  ex- 
pired, genenil  Williams  resolved  to  put  an  end  to 
tliese  miseries  by  surrendering  the  town  to  tho 
foe.  .  .  .  Articles  of  surrender  were  signed  on 
the  35th  of  November.  .  .  .  The  fall  ot  Kars 
was  a  disgrace  and  a  scandal  to  all  who  might 
have  contributed  to  prevent  it." — T.  Qaspey, 
Jlist.  of  Kng.,  Geo.  IIL-Victma,  eh.  56  (i\  3). 

Ai.BO  IN:  T.  H.  Ward,  Humphrey  Sandwith, 
eh.  9. — S.  Lane-Poole,  Life  of  Stratford  Canning, 
eh.  31  (».  3). 

A.  D.  1854-1856.— Unfruitful  peace  negotia- 
tions at  Vienna. — Renewed  bombardment  of 
Sebastopol.— Battle  of  the  Tchernaya.— Re- 
pulse of  the  English  from  the  Redan. — Taking 
of  the  Malakhoff  by  the  French. — The  con- 
gress at  Paris. — Peace. — In  November,  1854, 
the  Czar,  Nicholas  I.,  authorized  GortscliakofI, 
his  Minister  at  Vienna,  to  signify  to  the  Western 
Powers  his  willingness  to  conclude  peace  on  tho 
basis  of  "the  four  points  "  which  the  latter  had 
laid  down  in  the  previous  spring.  These  "  four 
points"  were  as  follows:  "(1)  The  protectorate 
which  Russia  had  hitherto  exercised  over  the 
Principalities  was  to  be  replaced  by  a  collective 
guarantee;  (3)  the  navigation  of  the  mouths  ^f 
the  Danube  was  to  be  freed  from  all  impediments , 
(3)  the  treaty  of  1841  was  to  be  revised  in  tho 
interests  of  the  European  equilibrium;  and  (4) 
Russia  was  to  renounce  all  official  protectorate 
over  the  Sultan's  subjects,  of  whatever  religion 
they  might  be.  .  .  .  The  Czar's  new  move  was 
not  entirely  successful.  It  did  not  prevent  Aus- 
tria from  concluding  a  close  arrangement  with 
the  Western  Powers,  and  it  induced  her,  in  con- 
cert with  France  and  England,  to  define  more 
strictly  tlie  precise  meaning  attached  to  the  four 
points.  With  some  disappointment,  Russia  was 
doomed  to  find  that  every  successive  explanation 
of  these  points  involved,  some  fresh  sacrifice  on 
her  own  part.  The  freedom  of  the  lower  Dan- 
ube, she  was  now  told,  could  not  be  secured  un- 
less she  surrendered  the  territory  between  that 
river  and  the  Prut'j  which  she  had  acquired  at 
the  treaty  of  Adrianople;  the  revision  of  the 
treaty  of  1841,  she  was  assured,  must  put  an  end 
to  her  preponderance  in  the  Black  Sea.  These 
new  exactions,  however,  did  not  deter  the  Czar 
from  Ills  desire  to  treat.  By  no  other  means  was 
it  possible  to  prevent  Austria  from  taking  part 
against  him;  and  a  conference,  even  if  it  ulti- 
mately proved  abortive,  would  in  the  interim 
confine  lier  to  neutrality.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, Nicholas  consented  to  negotiate.  .  .  . 
The  conference  which  it  was  decided  to  hold  in 
December  did  not  assemble  till  tlie  following 
March.  Tlie  negotiation  which  had  been  agreed 
to  by  Aberdeen,  was  carried  out  under  Palmers- 
ton;  and,  with  the  double  object  of  temporarily 
ridding  himself  of  an  inconvenient  colleague, 
and  of  assuring  the  presence  of  a  statesman  of 
adequate  rank  at  the  conference,  Palmerston  en- 
trusted its  conduct  to  Russell.  While  Russell 
was  on  his  way  to  Vienna,  an  event  occurred  of 
momentous  importance.  Sore  troubled  at  tho 
events  of  the  war,  alarmed  at  the  growing 
strength  of  his  enemies,  the  Emperor  of  Russia 
had  neither  heart  nor  strength  to  struggle  against 
a  slight  illness.  His  sudden  death  [March  3, 
1855]  naturally  made  a  jirofound  impression  on 
the  mind  of  Europe.  .  .  .  Alexander,  his  successor, 
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o  monnrrh  whoso  roign  commcncrd  with  dis- 
iistcniml  cndml  with  outrngf,  at  oiico  nnnounced 
IiIh  iidherenc(!  to  the  pohcy  of  his  fntlicr.  His 
ncccsHioii,  tliiTcfore,  did  not  interrupt  tlie  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Conference;  and,  in  tlie  first 
inslance,  the  diplomatists  who  assembled  at 
Vienna  succeeded  in  arriving  at  a  welcome 
agreement.  On  the  first  two  of  the  four  points 
all  the  Powers  admitted  to  the  Conference  were 
substantially  in  accord.  On  tlie  third  point  no 
Hucli  agreement  was  possible.  Tlie  Western 
Powers  were  determined  that  an  elfectual  limi- 
tation should  b(^  iilaced  on  the  naval  strength  of 
Uussia  in  the  Hlack  Sea;  and  they  detlncd  this 
limit  by  a  stipulation  that  she  should  not  add  to 
the  six  ^liips  of  war  which  they  had  ascertained 
she  liad  still  afloat.  Uussia,  on  the  contrary,  re- 
garded any  such  condition  as  injurious  to  her 
dignity  and  lier  rights,  and  refused  to  assent 
to  it.  "  l{us.sia,  however,  did  not  venture  on  abso- 
lutely rejecting  the  proposal  of  the  allies.  In- 
8tea(l  of  doing  so,  slie  offered  eitlicr  to  consent  to 
the  opening  of  the  D.inlanellcs  and  the  Bospliorus 
to  the  ships  of  war  of  all  nations,  or  to  allow  the 
Sultan  a  discretion  in  determining  whetlier  lie 
would  open  them  to  the  vessels  either  of  the 
Western  Powers  or  of  Uussia.  The  Western 
Powers,  however,  were  firm  in  tlieir  determina- 
tion to  prevent  tlio  fleets  of  Uussia  from  passing 
into  the  Mediterranean,  and  refused  the  alterna- 
tive. With  its  rejection  the  Conference  practi- 
cally terminated.  After  its  members  separated, 
however,  Buol,  tlie  Austrian  Minister,  endeav- 
oured to  evolve  from  the  Russian  offer  a  pos- 
sible comiiromisc.  .  .  .  The  rejection  of  the 
Austrian  alternative  necessitated  the  continuance 
of  tlie  war.  But  the  struggle  was  resumed 
under  conditions  very  different  from  those  on 
which  it  had  previously  been  conducted.  Aus- 
tria, indeed,  considered  tliat  the  rejection  of  her 
proposal  released  lier  from  the  necessity  of  ac- 
tively joining  the  Western  Powers,  and,  instead 
of  taking  part  in  the  war,  reduced  her  arma- 
ments. But  the  Western  Powers  obtained  other 
aid.  Tlie  little  State  of  Sardinia  sent  a  contin- 
gent to  the  Crimea ;  later  on  in  the  year  Sweden 
joined  the  alliance.  Fresli  contingents  of  troops 
rapidly  augmented  the  strength  of  the  French 
and  English  armies,  and  finer  weather  as  well  as 
better  management  banished  disease  from  the 
camp.  Under  these  circumstances  the  bombard- 
ment was  renewed  in  April.  In  May  a  success- 
ful attack  on  Kertch  and  Yenikalc,  at  the  ex- 
treme east  of  the  Crimea,  proved  the  means  of 
intercepting  communication  between  Sebastopol 
and  the  Caucasian  provinces,  and  of  destroying 
vast  stores  intended  for  the  sustenance  of  the 
garrison.  In  June  tlie  French,  to  whose  com- 
mand Pelissier,  a  Marshal  of  more  robust  fibre 
than  Ca'nrobert,  had  succeeded,  made  a  successful 
attaclc  on  the  Mamelon,  while  the  Englisli  con- 
currently seized  another  vantage-ground.  Jlen  at 
home,  cheered  by  tlie  news  of  these  successes, 
fancied  tliat  they  were  witnessing  tlie  beginning 
of  the  end.  Yet  the  end  was  not  to  come  im- 
mediately. A  great  assault,  delivered  on  tlie 
18th  of  Juno,  by  the  French  on  the  Malaklioff, 
by  the  English  on  tlie  Uedan,  failed ;  and  its  fail- 
ure, among  other  consequences,  broke  the  heart 
of  the  old  soldier  [Lord  Uaglan]  who  for  nine 
months  had  commanded  tlie  English  army.  .  .  . 
His  capacity  as  a  general  does  not  suffer  from 
any  comparison  with  that  of  his  successor,  Gen- 


eral Simpson.  That  officer  had  been  sent  out  to 
the  Crimea  in  tlie  preceding  winter;  ho  had 
served  under  Uaglan  as  chief  of  the  stalT ;  and 
ho  was  now  selected  for  the  command.  He  had, 
at  least,  the  credit  which  attaches  to  any  militarv 
man  who  holds  a  responsilile  i)ost  in  the  crisfg 
of  an  operation.  For  the  crisis  of  the  campaign 
liad  now  come.  On  both  sides  supreme  efforts 
were  made  to  terminate  the  struggle.  On  tlio 
Kith  of  August  the  Uussian  arniy  in  force  crossed 
the  Tchcrnaya,  attacked  the  Frencli  lines,  but 
experienced  a  sharp  repulse.  On  the  8th  of 
September  the  assault  of  June  was  repeated ;  and 
though  the  British  were  again  driven  back  from 
the  Uedan,  the  French  succeeded  in  carrying  the 
Malaklioff.  Tlie  Uussians,  recognising  the  sig- 
nificance of  tlio  defeat,  set  Sebastopol  and  their 
remaining  sliips  on  fire,  and  retreated  to  tho 
northern  bank  of  the  harbour.  After  operations, 
which  had  lasted  for  nearly  a  year,  tho  allies 
were  masters  of  tlie  south  side  of  the  city.  It 
is,  perhaps,  unnecessary  to  prolong  any  further 
tho  narrative  of  operations  which  had  little  infiu- 
ence  on  history.  Tlie  story  of  the  defence  of 
Kars  and  of  the  bombardment  of  Sweaborg  have 
an  interest  of  their  own.  But  they  had  no  effect 
on  tho  events  which  followed  or  on  the  peace 
which  ensued.  Soon  after,  the  Vienna  Confer- 
ence was  dissolved,  indeed,  it  became  evident 
tliat  the  war  was  approaching  its  close.  The 
cost  and  the  sacrifices  which  it  involved  were 
making  tho  French  people  weary  of  the  struggle, 
and  the  accidental  circumstances,  which  gave 
them  in  August  and  September  the  chief  share 
in  the  glory,  disposed  them  to  make  peace.  The 
reasons  which  made  the  French,  however,  eager 
for  peace,  did  not  apply  to  the  English.  They, 
on  tlie  contrary,  were  mortified  at  tlieir  failures. 
Their  expectations  had  been  raised  by  the  valour 
of  their  army  at  Alma,  at  Balaklava,  and  at 
Inkerman.  But,  since  the  day  of  Inkerman, 
their  o\'  share  in  the  contest  had  added  no  new 
page  ol  iplendour  to  the  Englisli  story.  The 
English  troops  had  taken  no  part  in  the  battle  of 
the  Tchcrnaya;  their  assaulting  columns  had 
been  driven  back  on  the  18th  of  June;  they  had 
been  repulsed  in  the  Gn.'.  attack  on  the  Uedan; 
and  the  heroic  conduct  of  l.'ieir  own  countrymen 
at  Kars  had  not  prevented  the  fall  of  that  for- 
tress. Men  at  home,  anxious  to  account  for  the 
failure  of  their  expectations,  were  beginning  to 
say  that  England  is  like  the  runner,  never  really 
ripe  for  the  struggle  till  he  has  gained  his  second 
wind.  They  were  reluctant  that  she  should  re- 
tire from  the  contest  at  the  moment  when,  hav- 
ing repaired  her  defective  administration  and 
reinforced  her  shattered  army,  she  was  in  a  posi- 
tion to  command  a  victory.  Whatever  wishes, 
however,  individual  Englishmen  might  entertain, 
responsible  statesmen,  as  tho  autumn  wore  on, 
could  not  conceal  from  themselves  the  necessity 
of  finding  pome  honourable  means  for  terminating 
tlie  war.  In  October  tho  British  Cabinet  learned 
witli  dismay  that  the  French  Emperor  liad  de- 
cided on  withdrawing  100,000  men  from  the  Cri- 
mea. About  tho  same  time  the  members  of  the 
Government  learned  with  equal  alarm  that,  if  war 
were  to  be  continued  at  all,  the  Frenich  public 
were  demanding  that  France  sliould  secure  some 
advantage  in  Poland,  in  Italy,  and  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Uhine.  In  November  tlie  French  min- 
istry took  a  much  more  extreme  course,  and  con- 
certed with  Austria  terms  of  peace  without  the 
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knowledge  of  Engliinci.  ...  It  woa  Impossible 
nny  longer  to  depend  on  the  co-operation  of 
Friince,  and  ...  it  was  folly  to  continue  the 
struggle  without  her  assistance.  The  protocol 
whicli  Austria  had  drawn  up,  and  to  which 
Prance  had  assented,  was,  with  some  inodillca- 
tioiis,  adopted  by  Britain  and  presented,  as  an 
ultiinat\im,  to  Russia  by  Austria.  In  tlio  middle 
of  .lanuary,  1850,  the  ultimatum  was  accepted 
by  Russia;  a  Congress  at  wlilch  Clarendon,  as 
IV)reign  Minister,  personally  represented  his 
country,  was  assembled  at  Paris.  Tlie  plenipo- 
tentiaries, meeting  on  the  25th  of  February^  at 
once  agreed  on  a  s\ispcnsion  of  hostilities.  Uni- 
versally dispose<l  towards  peace,  they  found  no 
dillieulty  in  accommodating  dilTerences  wliich 
had  proved  Irreconcilable  in  the  previous  year, 
and  on  tlic  3()lh  of  March,  1856,  peace  was 
signed.  The  peace  which  was  thus  concluded 
admitted  tlie  right  of  the  Porto  to  participate  in 
the  advantages  of  the  public  law  of  Kurope;  it 
pledged  all  the  contractinji  parties,  in  the  case  of 
any  fresh  misunderstandmg  with  the  Turk,  to 
resort  to  mediation  before  <ising  force.  It  re- 
quired I  ho  Sultan  to  issue  and  to  communicate 
to  the  I'owers  a  flrman  ameliorating  the  condi- 
tion of  his  Christian  subjects;  it  declared  that 
the  communication  of  the  flrman  gave  tlic 
Powers  no  right,  either  collectively  or  sepa- 
rately, to  interfere  between  the  Sultan  and  his 
subjects;  it  neutralised  the  Black  Sea,  opening  its 
waters  to  the  mercantile  marine  of  every  nation, 
but,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  vessels  of  light 
draught  necessary  for  the  service  of  the  coast, 
closing  them  to  every  vessel  of  war ;  it  forbade 
the  establishment  or  maintenance  of  arsenals  on 
the  shores  of  the  Euxine ;  it  established  the  free 
navigation  of  the  Danube ;  it  set  back  the  fron- 
tier of  Russia  from  the  Danube;  it  guaranteed 
the  privileges  and  immunities  of  the  Principali- 
ties of  Wallachia  and  Moldavia;  it  similarly 
guaranteed  the  [jrivileges  of  Servia,  though  it 
gave  the  Sultan  the  right  of  garrison  in  that 
province;  and  it  undertook  that  Russia  and 
Turkey  should  restore  the  conquests  which  they 
had  made  in  Asia  [Kars,  etc.]  one  from  another 
during  the  war.  Such  were  the  terms  on  which 
the  war  was  terminated.  Before  the  plenipoten- 
tiaries separated  they  were  invited  by  Walewski, 
the  Foreign  ^linister  and  first  representative  of 
France,  to  discuss  the  condition  of  Greece,  of  the 
Roman  States,  and  of  the  two  Sicilies;  to  con- 
demn the  licence  to  which  a  free  press  was  lending 
Itself  in  Belgium;  and  to  concert  measures  for 
the  mitigation  of  some  of  the  worst  evils  of 
maritime  war  " — (see  Declauation  op  Pauis). 
— S.  Walpole,  Hist,  of  Eng.  from  1815,  ch.  24. 

Also  in:  E.  Hertslet,  Tlie  Map  of  Europe  by 
Treaty,  v.  2,  doe's  263-273. 

A.  D.  1855. — Accession  of  Alexander  II. 

A.  D.  1859.  —  Improved  treatment  of  the 
Jews.     See  .Jews:  A.  D.  1727-1880. 

A.  D.  1859-1876.  —  Conquests  in  Central 
Asia.— Subjugation  of  Bokhara,  Khiva  and 
Khokand.  —  "The  original  cause  of  Russia's 
appearance  in  Central  Asia  or  Turkestan  may 
be  considered  either  the  turbulence  of  the 
Kirghiz  tribes,  or  the  ambitious  and  clearly 
defined  policy  of  Peter  the  Great.  ...  Al- 
though the  Czarina  Anne  received  in  1734 
the  formal  surrender  of  all  the  Kirghiz  hordes, 
it  was  not  until  the  present  century  had  far 
advanced  that  the  Russian  Government  could  so 


much  as  flatter  itself  that  it  hod  olTcctually  co- 
erced them.  .  .  .  When  the  Kirghiz  were  sub- 
jugated Russia  found  no  ditllculty  in  reaching 
the  lower  course  of  the  Jaxartcs,  on  which  [in 
1849J  .  .  .  she  established  her  advanced  post 
at  Kazala,  or  Fort  No.  1.  With  her  ultinuite 
task  thus  simplified,  nothing  but  tlie  Crimean 
War  prevented  Russia's  immediate  advance  up 
the  .laxarfes  into  Turkestan.  .  .  .  The  comiuest 
of  the  Khanate  of  Turkt.'stan  began  with  the 
siege  and  capture  of  the  forts  Cliulak  Kurgan 
and  Yani  Kurgan  in  1859;  its  successful  progress 
was  shown  by  the  fall  of  the  fortified  towns  of 
Turkestan  and  Auliata  in  1804;  and  it  was 
brought  to  a  conclusion  with  the  storming  of 
Tashkent  in  1805.  The  conquest  of  this  Khanate, 
which  had  been  united  early  in  the  century  with 
that  of  Khokand,  was  thus  8i)eedily  achieved, 
and  this  rapid  and  remarkable  triumph  is  identi- 
fied with  the  name  of  General  Tchernaieff. " — 
I).  C.  Boulger,  Central  Aitian  QiHHtioiin,  ch.  1. — 
"Ifliudayar  Khan,  the  ruler  of  Khokand,  a  noted 
coward  even  in  Central  Asia,  had  soon  lost  his 
spirits,  and  implored  Muzatrar-ed-din-Khan  for 
assistance.  Bokhara,  reputed  at  that  time  the 
very  stronghold  of  moral  and  material  strength 
in  Central  Asia,  was  soon  at  hand  with  an  army 
outnumbering  the  Russian  adventurers  ten  or 
fifteen  times;  an  army  in  name  only,  but  con- 
sisting chiefiy  of  a  rabble,  ill-ormed,  and  ilevoid 
of  any  military  qualities.  By  dint  of  preponder- 
oting  numbers,  the  Bokhariots  succeeded  so  far 
as  to  inflict  a  loss  upon  the  daring  Russian  gen- 
eral at  Irdjar,  who,  constrained  to  retreat  upon 
Tashkend,  was  at  once  deposed  by  his  superiors 
in  St.  Petersburg,  and,  instead  of  praises  being 
bestowed  upon  him  for  the  capture  of  Tashkend, 
he  had  to  feel  tue  weight  of  Russian  ingratitude. 
Ilis  successor,  General  Romanovsky,  played  the 
part  of  a  consolidator  and  a  preparer,  and  as  soon 
as  this  duty  was  fulttlled  he  likewise  was  super- 
seded by  General  Kaullmann,  a  German  from  the 
Baltic  Russian  provinces,  uniting  the  (lualities  of 
his  predecessors  in  one  person,  and  doing  accord- 
ingly the  work  entrusted  to  him  with  pluck  and 
luck  in  a  comparatively  short  time.  In  1808  the 
Yaxartes  vi;lley,  together  with  Sumorkand,  the 
former  capital  of  Timur,  fell  into  the  bauds  of 
Russia,  and  General  Kaulfmann  would  have  pro- 
ceeded to  Bokhara,  and  even  farther,  if  !Muzaflar- 
cd-din-Khan  .  .  .  had  not  voluntarily  submitted 
and  begged  for  peace.  At  the  treaty  of  Serpul, 
the  Emir  was  granted  the  free  possession  of  the 
country  which  was  left  to  him,  beginning  be- 
yond ICermineh,  as  far  as  Tchardjui  in  the  south. 
...  Of  course  the  Emir  had  to  pledge  liimself 
to  be  a  true  and  foithful  ally  of  Russia.  He  had 
to  pay  the  heavy  war  indeninUy  .  .  .  ;  lie  had  to 
place  his  sons  under  the  tutorship  of  the  Czar  in 
order  to  be  brought  up  at  St.  Petersburg  .  .  .  ; 
and  ultimately  he  had  to  cede  three  points  on  his 
southern  frontier  —  namely,  Djam,  Kerki,  and 
Tchardjui.  .  .  .  Scarcely  five  years  had  elap.sed 
when  Russia  .  .  .  cast  her  eyes  beyond  the 
Oxus  upon  the  Khan  of  Khiva.  ...  A  plea  for 
a  'casus  belli' was  soon  unearthed.  .  .  .  The 
Russian  preparations  of  war  had  been  ready  for 
a  long  time,  provisions  were  previously  secured 
on  different  points,  and  General  Kauffniann, 
notoriously  fond  of  theatrical  pageantries, 
inarched  through  the  most  perilous  route  across 
bottomless  sands  from  the  banks  of  the  Yaxartes 
to    the  Oxus  [1873].  .  .  .  Without  fighting  a 
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single  biittlp,  tlio  whole  conntry  on  the  Lowrr 
Oxus  wii.s  loiKiucrcd.  lluHHin  again  showed  Ii't- 
Ht'lf  niiiKimiilrnouH  by  rcpliicing  tho  young  Khun 
upon  the  piitcnml  throne,  afttT  having  taken 
ftwuy  from  him  the  whole  country  on  tho  rlglit 
bank  of  the  Oxim,  and  impoBt^d  upon  hU  neck 
the  burden  of  a  war  Indemnity  which  will  weigh 
him  down  as  long  as  he  lives,  and  cripple  even 
his  successors,  if  any  such  are  to  come  after  him. 
Three  more  years  passed,  when  Uussiu  ,  .  . 
again  began  to  extend  the  limits  of  her  posses- 
sions in  the  Yaxurtes  Valley  towards  the  East. 
In  July,  1876,  one  of  the  famous  Russian  em- 
bassies of  amity  was  casually  (?)  present  ot  the 
Court  of  Khuclayar  Khan  at  Khokand,  when 
suddenly  a  reljellion  broke  out,  endangering  not 
only  the  lives  of  the  Russian  embassy  but  also  of 
the  allied  ruler.  No  wonder,  therefore,  that 
Russia  had  to  take  care  of  the  friend  in  distress. 
An  army  was  despatched  to  Khokand,  the  re- 
bellion was  quelled,  and,  as  a  natural  conse- 
quence, the  whole  Khanate  incorporated  Into  the 
dominious  of  the  Czar.  The  Khokandlans, 
especially  one  portion  of  them  called  the 
Eiptcliaks,  did  not  surrender  so  easily  as  their 
brethren  in  Bokhara  and  Khiva.  The  struggle 
between  the  conquerer  and  the  native  people  was 
a  bloody  and  protracted  one ;  and  the  butchery 
at  Namangan,  an  engagement  in  which  the  after- 
wards famous  General  Skobelcfl  won  his  spurs, 
surpasses  all  the  accounts  hitherto  given  of 
Russian  cruelty.  Similar  scenes  occurred  in 
Endidjan  and  other  places,  until  the  power  of 
the  Kiptcbaks,  noted  for  their  bravery  all  over 
Central  Asia,  was  broken,  and  'peace,'  a  pendant 
to  the  famous  tableau  of  Vereshtchagin,  '  Peace 
at  Shipka,'  prevailed  throughout  the  valleys  of 
Ferghana,  enabling  the  Russian  eagle  to  spread 
his  wings  undisturbedly  over  the  whole  of  Cen- 
tral Asia,  beginning  from  the  Caspion  Sea  in  the 
west  to  the  Issyk  Kul  in  tho  east,  and  from  Si- 
beria to  the  Turkoman  sands  in  the  south." — A. 
Vambery,  77w  Coming  Struggle  for  India,  ch.  3. 

Also  in:  F.  von  Hellwald,  J'he  Russians  in 
Central  Asia,  ch.  7-11.  —  J.  Button,  Central 
Asia,  ch.  13  and  18. 

A.  D.  1860-1880.  —  The  rise,  spread  and 
character  of  Nihilism.     See  Nihilism. 

A.  D.  1861.  —  Emancipation  of  serfs.  Sec 
Slaveuy,  Medleval  ajjd  MoDEiiN:   Russian 

8En!  DOM. 

A.  D.  1864. — Organization  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion. See  Education,  Modeiin:  Euuopeajj 
Countries. — Russia. 

A.  D.  1867.— Sale  of  Alaska  to  the  United 
States.     See  Alaska  :  A.  D.  1867. 

A.  D.  1869-1881. — Advance  in  Central  Asia 
from  the  Caspian. — Capture  of  Geok  Tepe. — 
Subjugation  of  the  Turkomans. — Occupation  of 
Merv. — "  Down  to  1860  the  Russian  advance  into 
Central  Asia  was  c'onducted  from  Orenburg  and 
the  various  military  posts  of  Western  Siberia. 
Year  by  year  the  frontier  was  pushed  to  the 
southward,  and  the  map  of  the  Asiatic  possessions 
of  Russia  required  frequent  revision.  The  long 
chain  of  the  Altai  Mountains  passed  into  the  con- 
trol of  the  Czar ;  the  Aral  Sea  became  a  Russian 
lake ;  and  vast  territories  with  a  sparse  population 
were  brought  under  Russian  rule.  .  .  .  The  Turco- 
man country  extends  westward  as  far  as  the 
Caspian  Sea.  To  put  a  stop  to  the  organized 
thieving  of  the  Turcomans,  and  more  especially 
to  increase  the  extent  of  territory  uuder  their 


control,  and  open  tho  land  route  to  India,  tho 
Russians  occupied  the  eastern  shore  of  the  (Jos- 
pian  in  1800.  A  military  expedition  was  landed 
at  KrasnovcHlsk,  where  it  built  a  fort,  and  took 
permanent  possession  of  tho  country  in  tlio  name 
of  tlio  Czar.  Points  on  the  eastern  coast  of  tho 
Caspian  had  been  oecupied  during  the  time  of 
Peter  the  Oreut,  and  again  during  the  reign  of 
Nicholas  I.,  but  the  occupation  of  the  region  was 
only  temi)orary.  The  force  which  established 
itself  at  KrasuovcMlsk  consisted  of  a  few  com- 
panies of  infantry,  two  sotnlus  of  C:ossa<'kB,  and 
half  a  dozen  pieces  of  artillery.  Tliree  men  who 
afterwards  obtained  considerable  prominence  in 
the  alTairs  of  Central  Asia,  and  one  of  whom 
gained  a  world-wide  reputation  as  a  soldier,  were 
attached  to  this  expedition.  The  last  was  Sko- 
beleff,  the  hero  of  Plevna  and  the  Ru.sso-Turkish 
campaign  of  1877-78.  The  others  were  Stolietofl 
and  Qrodekoff.  .  .  .  The  Yomut  Turcomans  in 
the  Caspian  region  made  no  resistance ;  they  are 
far  less  warlike  than  the  Tckkc  Turcomans  far- 
ther to  the  oust,  who  afterwards  became  tho 
defenders  of  Oeok  Tepe.  .  .  .  From  1860  to  1878 
there  were  numerous  skirmishes  and  reconnoit- 
rings, during  which  the  steppes  were  pretty  well 
explored  as  far  as  Kizil-Arvat.  General  Stolietoff 
wos  in  command  until  1873,  when  he  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Colonel  Markusoff,  who  pushed  his 
explorations  to  the  wells  of  Igdy,  then  bending 
to  the  southwest,  he  passed  KizilArvat  on  his 
return  to  Krasuovodsk.  There  appeared  to  be 
no  obstacle  to  a  Russian  advance  into  the  heart 
of  the  country.  But  when  General  Lomakin 
was  ordered  there  during  the  years  between 
1873  and  '70,  he  found  that  beyond  Kizil-Arvat 
were  the  Tckke  Turcomans,  who  seemed  deter- 
mined to  make  a  decided  opposition  to  the 
Muscovite  designs.  .  .  .  He  advanced  with  4,000 
men  and  reached  Geok  Tepe  without  resistance, 
but  no  sooner  was  he  in  front  of  it  than  the  Tur- 
comans fell  upon  him.  He  was  severely  de- 
feated and  made  a  hasty  retreat  to  Krasnovodsk 
with  the  remnant  of  his  army.  General  Terguk- 
asoff  was  next  appointed  to  the  command,  but 
when  he  saw  the  difllcultles  confronting  him  he 
resigned.  He  was  succeeded  by  General  Pet- 
russovitch  under  the  chief  command  of  Skobeleff. 
Thus  from  Stolietoff  to  Skobeleff  there  were  no 
fewer  than  seven  generals  who  had  tried  to  con- 
quer the  Tekke  Turcomans.  Skobeleff,  seeing 
the  vast  difflculties  of  the  situation,  matured  a 
skilful  and  scientitlc  plan  of  operations,  for  which 
he  obtained  the  imperial  sanction.  .  .  .  Skobel- 
eff's  first  work  [1880]  was  to  secure  a  safe  trans- 
port, establish  a  regular  lino  of  steamers  across 
the  Caspian,  to  build  suitable  docks,  secure 
20,000  camels,  and  build  a  railway  from  Michael- 
ovsk  to  Kizil-Arvat.  Michaelovsk  is  a  small 
bay  near  Krasnovodsk  and  better  suited  as  a 
harbor  than  the  latter  place.  Skobelcff's  first 
reconnoitring  convinced  him  that  Geok  Tepe 
could  only  be  taken  by  a  regular  siege.  .  .  . 
Geok  Tepe,  sometimes  called  Goek  Tepe  ('  The 
Green  Hills '),  is  situated  on  the  Akhal  oasis,  in 
the  Turcoman  steppes,  387  versts  (850  miles), 
east  of  the  Caspian  Sea.  The  chain  of  hills 
called  the  Kopet-Dag,  lies  south  and  southwest 
of  Geok  Tepe,  and  on  the  other  side  It  touches 
the  sandy  desert  of  Kara  Kum,  with  the  hill  of 
Geok  on  the  east.  The  Turcomans,  or  rather  the 
Tekke  Turcomans,  who  held  it  are  the  most 
numerous  of  tlie  nomad  tribes  in  tliat  region. 
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They  arc  reported  to  count  about  100,000  kll)- 
itkuH,  or  tontH ;  reckoning  5  puriionH  to  ii  kibitku, 
this  would  kIvu  them  a  Btreugth  of  liiilf  a 
million.  Their  great  Htrength  in  nunibcrx  anil 
their  tlgliting  abilities  enabled  tlicni  to  eliooso 
their  poHltion  and  settle  on  the  most  fertile  oases 
olong  the  northern  border  of  Persia  for  cetitu- 
rieg.  These  oases  have  been  renowned  for  their 
productiveness,  and  in  consequence  of  the  abim- 
dance  of  food,  the  Tekkes  were  a  powerful  race 
of  men,  and  were  foart'd  throughout  all  that  part 
of  Asia.  .  .  .  The  fortress  of  Qeok  Tepe  at  the 
tlmo  of  the  R\issian  advance  consisted  of  walls 
of  mud  12  or  15  feet  high  towards  the  north  and 
■west,  and  0  or  8  feet  tidck.  In  front  of  these 
walls  was  a  ditch,  0  feet  deep,  supplied  by  a 
running  stream,  and  behind  the  walls  was  a 
raised  platform  for  the  defenders.  The  space  xj- 
tween  the  first  and  second  interior  wall  was  from 
60  to  60  feet  wide,  and  occupied  bv  the  kibitkas 
of  tUo  Tekko  Turcomans  and  their  families. 
The  second  wall  was  exactly  like  the  outer  one. " 
The  Russian  siege  was  opened  at  the  beginning 
of  the  year  1881.  "jTlie  tlrst  parallel,  witliin  800 
yards  of  the  walls,  was  successfully  cut  by  Jan- 
uary 4th.  From  that  date  it  was  a  reg\ilar  siege, 
interrupted  occasionally  by  sallies  of  the  Tekkes 
within  the  fort  or  attacks  by  those  outside.  In 
one  of  these  fights  General  Petrussovitch  was 
killed.  The  besieging  army  was  about  10,000 
strong,  while  the  besieged  were  from  30,000,  to 
40,000.  .  .  .  Throughout  the  siege  the  Turco- 
mans made  frequent  sallies  and  there  was  almost 
continuous  fighting.  Sometimes  the  Turcomans 
drove  the  Russians  from  the  outposts,  and  if 
they  had  been  aa  well  armed  as  their  besiegers  it 
is  highly  probable  that  Skobeleff  would  have 
fared  no  better  than  did  Lomakin  in  his  disas- 
trous campaign.  .  .  .  The  storming  columns 
wore  ordered  to  bo  ready  for  work  on  January 
24th.  ...  At  7  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the 
24th,  Qaidaroff  advanced  to  attack  the  first  for- 
tification on  the  south  front,  supported  by  30 
guns.  The  wall  had  already  been  half  crumbled 
down  by  an  e.\plosion  of  powder  and  completely 
broken  by  the  firing  of  a  dynamite  mine.  At 
11.20  the  assault  took  place,  and  during  the 
action  the  mine  on  the  east  front  was  exploded. 
It  was  laid  with  125  cwt.  of  gunpowder,  and  in 
its  explosion  completely  buried  hundreds  of 
Tekkes.  .  .  .  About  1.30  P.  M.  Gaidaroff  carried 
the  southwestern  part  of  the  walls,  and  a  battle 
raged  in  the  interior.  Half  an  hour  later  the 
Russians  were  in  possession  of  Dcnghil-Tepe,  the 
hill  redoubt  commanding  the  fortress  of  Geok 
Tepe.  Tlie  Tekkes  then  seemed  to  be  panic- 
stricken,  and  took  to  flight  leaving  their  families 
and  all  their  goods  behind.  .  .  .  The  ditches  to 
Geok  Tepe  were  filled  with  corpses,  and  there 
were  4,000  dead  in  the  interior  of  the  fortress. 
The  loss  of  the  enemy  was  enormous.  In  the 
pursuit  tlie  Russians  are  said  to  have  cut  down 
no  less  than  8,000  fugitives.  The  total  loss  of 
the  Tekkes  during  the  siege,  capture,  and  pur- 
suit was  estimated  at  40,000.  .  .  .  SkobelelT 
pushed  on  in  pursuit  as  far  as  Askabad,  the  cap- 
ital of  the  Akhal  Tekkes,  27  miles  east  of  Geok 
Tepe,  and  from  Askabad  he  sent  Kuropatkin 
with  a  reconnoitring  column  half-way  across 
the  desert  to  Merv.  Skobeleff  wanted  to  capture 
Merv;  but  ...  he  did  not  feel  strong  enough 
to  make  the  attempt.  Kuropatkin  was  recalled 
to  Askabad,  which  remained  the  frontier  post  of 


the  Russians  for  several  months,  \mtil  circum- 
stances favoreil  the  advance  upon  Sarakhs  and 
the  Tejend,  and  the  subsequent  swoop  upon 
Merv,  with  its  bloiMlless  capture  [I'^cbruary, 
1HH4].  The  siege  and  laptUH!  of  Geok  Tepe  wa» 
the  most  important  victory  ever  achieved  by  the 
Uu.ssiim.s  in  Central  Asia.  It  opened  the  way  for 
the  Russian  advance  to  the  frontier  of  India,  and 
airried  tlie  boundaries  of  the  empire  southward 
to  those  of  Persia.  In  the  Interest  of  humanity, 
it  was  of  the  greatest  importance,  as  It  broke  up 
tlie  system  of  man-Htealing  and  its  iittciiii'Mit  cru- 
elties, which  tiie  Turcomans  had  practised  iVr 
centuries.  Tlie  people  of  Northern  Persia  no 
longer  live  in  constant  terror  of  Turcoman 
raids;  the  slave  marketu  of  Central  Asia  aro 
clo.sed,  and  doubtless  forever." — T.  W.  Knox, 
Deeisive  Jhittlts  nncji  Walerliio,  ch.  23. — "There 
is  a  vast  tract  of  country  iu  Central  Asia  that 
offers  great  possibilities  for  settlement.  East- 
ern Afghan,  and  Western  Turkestan,  with  an 
area  of  1,5CI0,000  siiuare  miles,  have  a  popula- 
tion which  certainly  does  not  exceed  15,000,000, 
or  ten  to  the  square  mile.  Were  they  peopled 
as  the  Baltic  provinces  of  Russia  are  —  no  very 
extreme  supposition  —  they  would  support 
90,000,000.  It  is  fonceivable  that  something  like 
this  may  be  realized  at  no  very  distant  date, 
when  railroads  are  carried  across  China,  and 
when  water  —  the  great  want  of  Turkestan  —  is 
provided  for  by  a  system  of  canuiisati'/U  and 
artesian  wells.  Meanwhile  it  is  important  to 
observe  that  whatever  benefit  is  derived  from  an 
increase  of  population  in  these  regions  will 
mostly  fall  to  China.  Tliat  empire  possesses  the 
better  two-thirds  of  Turkestan,  and  can  pour  in 
the  surplus  of  a  population  of  400,000,000. 
Russia  can  only  contribute  the  surplus  of  a  pop- 
ulation of  about  100,000,000;  and  though  the 
Russian  is  a  fearless  and  good  colonist,  tlierc  are 
80  many  spaces  in  Rus.sia  in  Europe  to  be  filled 
up,  so  many  growing  towns  that  need  work- 
men, 80  many  counter-attractions  in  the  gold 
bearing  districts  of  Siberia,  that  the  work  of 
peopling  the  outlying  dependencies  of  the  em- 
pire is  likely  to  be  very  gradual.  Indeed  it  is 
reported  that  Russia  is  encouraging  Cliinese 
colonists  to  settle  in  the  parts  about  Jlerv." — 
C.  II.  Pearson,  National  Life  and  Character,  pp. 
43-44. 

Also  in:  Gen.  Skobeleff,  Siege  ami  Assault 
of  Denghil-ripe  (Oeok-Tepi) :  Official  Rep't.—C. 
Marvin,  'The  Russians  at  tlie  Oatea  of  Herat,  eh. 
1-2. 

A.  D.  1877-1878.— Successful  warwith  Tur- 
key.— Siege  and  reduction  of  Plevna. — Threat- 
ening advance  towards  Constantinople. — 
Treaty  of  San  Stefano. — Congress  and  Treaty 
of  Berlin.  See  Tuuks:  A.  D.  1861-1877;  1877- 
1878;  and  1878. 

A.  D.  1878-1880.— Movements  in  Afghanis- 
tan.   See  Af.  in.\M8TAN :  A.  D.  1809-1881. 

A.  D.  1879-1881. — Nihilist  attempts  against 
the  life  of  tlie  Czar  Alexander  II. — His  assas- 
sination.—  Ir  November,  1879,  "the  Czar  paid 
bis  annual  visit  to  the  memorial  church  at  Sevas- 
ropol,  when  a  requiem  was  celebrated,  and  he 
left  the  Crimea  on  November  30.  The  following 
evening,  as  his  train  was  entering  Moscow,  fol- 
lowed by  another  carrying  his  baggage,  an  ex- 
plosion took  place  under  the  baggage  train  from 
a  mine  of  dynamite  below  the  rails,  which  de- 
stroyed one  carriage,  and  threw  seven  more  off 
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the  line.  lie  was  iuformed  of  the  cause  of  the 
noise  lie  liad  just  heard,  us  he  stepped  on  to  tlie 
platform  at  Moscow,  and  it  proveil  to  be  another 
Is'ihilist  outrage  [see  Nihilism],  designed  chielly 
by  M\  exJew,  wlio  escaped  to  France,  and  by 
Sophia  Pcrovsky,  wlio  was  afterwards  concerned 
iu  the  Emperor's  death.  A  similar  mine,  of 
■which  the  wire  was  accidentally  cut  by  a  passing 
cart  before  the  train  arrived,  hud  been  laid  fur- 
ther south  at  A  le.xaudrovsk ;  and  another  nearer 
to  Odeesa  was  discovered  in  time  by  the  olHcials, 
who  reversed  the  usual  position  of  the  Imperial 
trains,  thereby  probably  saving  the  Czar's  life. 
He  teh^graphed  the  same  night  to  the  Empress 
at  Cannes  that  he  had  arrived  safely  at  Mosco\\ , 
but  did  not  mention  his  escape,  which  she 
learned  from  the  newspapers,  and  from  her  at- 
tendaiits.  In  her  weak,  nervous  state,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  the  elfect  was  most  injurious. 
.  .  .  Another  plot  was  discovered  to  blow  up 
the  landing  stage  at  Odessa  when  the  Emperor 
embarked  for  Yalta  on  his  way  from  Warsaw  in 
Heptcmber;  but  the  arrest  of  the  conspirators 
frustrated  a  scheme  by  which  hundreds  as  well 
as  tlie  sovereign  ndght  have  ])erished.  .  .  .  The 
Revolutionary  Committee  put  forth  a  circular 
acknowledging  their  part  in  the  explosion,  and 
calling  oL.  the  people  to  aid  them  against  the 
Czar.  ...  A  formal  sentence  of  death  was  for- 
warded to  him  at  Livadia  by  the  Revolutionary 
Committee  iu  the  autunm  of  1879 ;  and  December 
1  was  evidently  selected  for  the  Jtoscow  attempt, 
being  the  anniversary  of  the  death  of  Alexander 
I. ;  therefore  a  fatal  day  for  monarchs  in  the 
eyes  -of  the  Nihilists.  The  Empress  continued 
very  ill,  and  her  desire  to  return  to  Russia  in- 
creased. At  last  it  was  decided  to  gratify  her, 
as  her  case  was  pronounced  hopele.ss.  .  .  .  The 
Emperor  joined  her  in  the  train  three  stations 
before  she  arrived  at  St.  Petersburg,  and  drove 
alone  with  her  in  the  closed  carriage,  in  which 
she  was  removed  from  the  station  to  the  AVinter 
Palace.  Only  a  fortnight  later  [February  17, 
1880],  a  diabolical  attempt  was  made  to  destroy 
Ihe  whole  Imperial  family.  The  hours  when 
they  assembled  in  the  dining-room  were  well 
known.  .  .  .  The  Empress  was  confined  to  her 
room,  only  kept  alive  by  an  artiticial  atmosphere 
being  preserved  in  her  apartment,  which  was 
next  to  the  dining-room.  Her  only  surviving 
brother,  Prin(  ,  Alexander  of  Hesse-Darmstadt, 
had  arrived  the  same  evening  on  a  visit,  and  his 
letter  to  hii  wife  on  the  occasion  describes  the 
result  of  the  plot:  .  .  .  'We  were  proceeding 
through  a  large  corridor  to  His  3Iajesty's  rooms, 
when  suddenly  a  fearful  thundering  was  heard. 
The  flooring  was  raised  as  if  by  an  eartliquake, 
the  gas  lamps  were  extinguished,  and  we  were 
left  in  total  darkness.  At  the  same  time  a  horri- 
ble dust  and  the  smell  of  gunpowder  or  dyna- 
mite filled  the  corridor.  Some  one  shouted  to  us 
that  the  chandelier  had  fallen  down  in  the  sa- 
loon where  the  table  was  laid  for  the  dinner  of 
the  Imperial  family.  I  hastened  thit"  3r  with  tlie 
Czarovitz  and  the  Qrand-Duke  Vladimir,  while 
Count  Aalerberg,  iu  doubt  as  to  what  might 
liappcn  next,  held  back  the  Emperor.  We 
found  all  the  windows  broken,  and  the  walls  in 
ruins.  A  mine  had  exploded  vmder  the  room. 
The  dinner  was  delayed  for  half  an  hour  by  n'y 
arrival,  and  it  was  owing  to  this  that  the  Ii.  fe- 
rial family  had  not  yet  assembled  in  the  dining- 
hall.'    One  of  the  Princes  remarked  that  it  was 


a  gas  explosion;  but  the  Emperor,  who  fully  re- 
tained his  composure,  said,  '  O  no,  I  know  what 
it  is;'  and  it  was  subsequently  stated  that  for 
several  weeks  past  he  had  found  a  sealed  black- 
bordered  letter  on  his  table  every  morning, 
always  containing  the  same  threat,  that  ho 
should  not  survive  the  2nd  of  March,  the  twenty- 
fifth  anniversary  of  his  accession.  His  first  care 
was  to  see  that  his  daughter  was  safe,  and  ho 
then  asked  her  to  go  to  the  Empress,  and  prevent 
her  from  being  alarmed,  while  he  personally 
inspected  the  scene  of  the  catastrophe.  General 
Todleben  was  of  opinion  that  144  lbs.  of  dyna- 
mite must  have  been  used ;  and  one  of  the  cooks 
—  a  foreigner  —  aud  another  ofllcial  disappeared ; 
but  none  of  those  concerned  in  the  plot  was 
arrested  at  that  time.  Subsequent  information 
showed  that  the  explosion  was  intended  for  the 
2nd  of  March,  but  hastened  on  account  of  the 
arrest  of  some  one  acquainted  with  the  plot.  It 
was  caused  by  machinery  placed  in  the  flue,  and 
set  for  6  P.  M.  It  killed  and  wounded  two  ser- 
vants and  thirty-three  brave  soldiers  of  the  Fin- 
p  sh  Guard,  who  were  assembled  in  the  hall 
under  the  dining-room  and  above  the  flue  where 
the  dynamite  was  laid.  .  .  .  The  Russian  ami 
foreign  newspapers  teemed  with  advice  to  the 
Emperor  to  grant  a  constitution,  or  abdicate  iu 
order  to  save  his  life ;  and  it  is  reported  that  in 
a  Council  of  his  Ministers  and  relations  he 
offered  to  hand  over  the  sceptre  at  once  to  his 
eldest  son,  if  they  agreed  that  it  would  be  best 
for  their  own  safety,  and  for  Russia;  but  that 
he  was  earnestly  requested  to  continue  in  power. 
However  tliis  might  be,  he  took  an  extraordi- 
nary and  decisive  step.  He  appointed  au  Ar- 
menian, General  Melikof,  a  man  of  56  y^ars  of 
age,  distinguished  In  the  war  with  Turkey,  and 
subsequently  as  Governor  of  Charkof ,  to  be  the 
temporary  dictator  of  the  Empire,  with  almost 
absolute  powers,  and  over  the  six  Governors- 
General  who  in  1879  were  established  through- 
out Russia.  The  Commission  was  for  six 
months.  .  .  .  The  explosion  iu  the  Winter 
Palace  caused  the  greatest  panic  in  St.  Petc-s- 
burg,  and  people  would  no  longer  take  tickets 
for  the  opera,  till  they  ascertained  that  the  Em- 
peror was  not  likely  tc  be  there.  .  .  .  The  sad 
condition  of  the  Empress,  who  lingered,  hardly 
conscious,  between  life  and  death,  the  incessant 
Nihilist  circulars  which  day  after  day  were 
found  among  his  clothes,  or  on  his  writing 
table,  with  the  real  attempts  made  to  poison  him 
in  letters  and  other  ways,  and  of  assassins  to 
penetrate  into  the  Palace  under  the  guise  of 
sweeps,  petitioners,  fire-lighters,  and  guards,  the 
danger  to  which  his  nearest  relations  were  ex- 
posed, and  the  precautions  which  he  looked  upon 
as  a  humiliation  that  were  taken  to  ensure  his 
sa'-'y,  added  to  the  cares  of  Empire,  must  have 
rendered  his  [the  Emperor's]  existence  hardly 
tolerable.  It  is  not  surprising  that  ut  last  ho 
desired  to  be  left  to  take  his  chiince.  ...  He 
was  (.gain  seen  dri\  ing  in  the  streets  in  an  open 
drof,ohky,  with  only  his  coachman  and  one  Cos- 
sack. ...  In  May  the  Court  usually  repaired 
to  Gateschina  for  the  summer  mana'uvres  of  the 
troops.  .  .  .  The  Empress,  having  somewhat 
rallied,  desired  to  go  us  usual  to  Gateschina. 
.  .  .  But  early  in  the  morning  of  June  3,  she 
passed  quietly  away  iu  her  sleep.  ...  It  has 
been  since  ascertained  that  the  Nihilists  had 
planned  to  blow  up  the  bridge  over  which  the 
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funeral  procession  must  pass,  so  ns  to  destroy 
all  the  mourners,  including  the  foreign  princes, 
the  Imperial  hearse,  and  the  numerous  guards 
and  attendants;  but  a  tremendous  storm  of  rain 
anil  wind  on  the  previous  night  and  morning, 
which  raised  the  Neva  to  a  level  with  its  banks, 
and  tlireatcnod  to  postpone  the  ceremony,  pre- 
vented the  lust  measures  being  taken  to  secure 
the  success  of  the  plot.  .  .  .  On  JIarch  2,  the 
Emperor,  as  usual,  attenilcd  the  Ue(iuiem  Mass 
for  his  father,  and  the  service  to  celebrate  his 
own  accession  to  the  thrnne.  During  the  last 
week  of  his  life,  he  lived  in  comparative  retire- 
ment, as  it  was  Lent,  and  he  was  preparing  for 
the  Holy  Comminiion,  which  he  received  with 
his  sons  on  the  morning  of  Saturday,  March  13. 
At  13  that  day,  Jlelikof  came  to  tell  him  of  the 
capture  of  one  of  the  Nihilists  conceruei.  iu  the 
explosion  in  the  ^Vinter  Palace.  This  muii  re- 
fused to  answer  any  questions,  except  that  his 
capture  would  not  prevent  the  Emperor's  certain 
assassin.ition,  and  that  his  Majesty  would  never 
see  another  Easter.  Both  Jlelikof  and  tlie  Czar- 
ovitz  begged  tlie  Emperor  in  vain  not  to  attend 
the  parade  the  next  day.  .  .  .  After  the  Parade 
[Sunday,  March  13,  1881]  the  Emperor  drove 
with  his  brother  Michael  to  the  Michael  Palace, 
the  abode  of  their  cousin,  the  widowed  Grand- 
Duchess  Catherine;  and,  leaving  his  brother 
there,  he  set  off  abon'  two  o'clock  by  the  short- 
est way  to  the  Win  I'alace,  along  the  side  of 
the  Catherine  Caniii  Tlierc,  in  the  part  where 
the  road  runs  bctwuLii  the  Summer  Garden  and 
the  Canal,  a  bouibshell  was  hurled  uuder  the  Im- 
perial carriage,  and  exploded  in  a  shower  of 
snow,  throwing  dovn  two  of  the  horses  of  the 
escort,  tearing  off  the  back  of  the  carriage,  and 
breaking  the  glass,  upsetting  two  lamp-posts, 
and  wounding  one  of  the  Cossacks,  and  a  bak- 
er's boy  who  was  passing  with  a  basket  on  his 
head.  As  soon  as  he  saw  the  two  victims  ly- 
ing on  the  pavement,  the  Emneror  called  to  the 
coachman  to  stop,  but  t^ic  last  only  drove  on 
faster,  having  received  private  orders  from  the 
Emperor's  family  to  waive  all  ceremony,  und  to 
prevent  his  master  from  going  into  dangerpus 
situations,  or  among  crowds.  However,  f 
Emperor  puUiid  the  cord  round  the  coachman's 
arm  till  he  stopped;  and  then,  in  spite  of  the 
man's  request  to  let  himself  be  driven  straight 
home,  got  out  to  speak  to  the  sufferers,  and  to 
give  orders  for  their  prompt  removal  to  i'  ^  hos- 
pital, as  th'>  thermometer  was  below  zero.  .  .  . 
The  Emjioror  gave  his  directions,  and  seeing  the 
man  who  had  thrown  the  bonib  in  the  grasp  of 
two  soldiers,  though  still  struggling  to  point  ? 
revolver  at  his  sovereign,  he  asked  his  name,  on 
whicli  the  aid-de-cnmp  replied:  'He  calls  liim- 
self  Griaznof,  and  say.^  he  is  a  workmai. '  Tlio 
Emperor  made  one  or  two  moic  rcn'.:uks,  and 
then  turned  to  go  back  to  his  carriage.  It 
was  observed  he  was  deadly  pale,  ami  w.uked 
very  slowlj';  and  as  pnlashes  of  blood  were 
found  iu  the  carriage,  :*  was  after'.vards  sup- 
posed that  he  had  already  received  slight 
wounds.  Several  men  had  been  jilaced  at  dif- 
ferent points  of  the  road  with  explosive  bombs, 
and  hearing  the  flrsi;  explosion,  two  of  these 
hurried  up  to  see  the  effect.'  One  of  them  Hung 
a  bomb  at  the  Emperor's  feet  wl'"n  he  had  gone 
u  few  paces  towards  his  carriage,  and  it  exploded, 
blowing  oil  one  leg,  and  shattering  the  other  to 
the  top  of  the  thigh,  besides  mortally  wounding 
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the  assassin  himself,  who  fell  with  a  shriek  to 
the  ground,  and  injuring  twenty  foot  passen- 
gc  s.  The  other  accomplice,  according  to  his 
own  evidence,  put  down  his  bomb,  and  instinc- 
tively ran  forward  to  help  the  Emperor,  who 
did  not  utter  a  sound,  though  his  lips  moved  as 
if  in  prayer.  He  was  supporimg  himself  with 
his  back  against  a  buttress  by  grasping  the  rails 
on  the  canal.  His  lielmct  was  blown  olf,  his 
clothes  torn  to  rags,  and  his  orders  scattered 
about  on  the  snow,  while  the  windows  of  houses 
l.')0  yards  distant  were  broken  by  the  explosion, 
which  raised  a  column  of  smoke  and  snow,  and 
was  heard  even  at  the  Anitchkof  l^ilace.  .  .  . 
Besides  his  shattered  limbs,  the  Emperor  had  a 
frightful  gash  in  the  abdomen.  Ills  left  eyelid 
was  burnt,  and  his  sight  gone,  his  right  hand 
was  crushed,  and  the  rings  broken.  .  .  Tlie 
Emperor  expired  from  loss  of  blood  at  flve-and- 
twonty  minutes  to  four.  .  .  .  Jlore  tlian  twenty 
persons  were  killed  and  injured  by  the  two 
bombs." — C.  Joynoville,  Life  of  Alexanilci'  II., 
ch.  13. 

Also  in:  Annual  Ilegislcr,  1879-1881. 

A.  D.  l88i.— Accession  of  Alexander  III. 

A.  D.  1881-1894.— Character  and  reign  of 
Alexander  III. — Persecution  of  Jews  and  un- 
orthodox Christians, —  Hostility  Iu  'western 
civilization. — "  According  to  »•:,.  apparently  au- 
thentic report  in  the  (Cracow  paper  '  Czas,'  con- 
firmed by  later  publications,  the  Emperor  Alex- 
ander II.  had  signed  the  very  morning  of  tiic 
day  on  which  he  was  murdered  a  Ukuse  ad- 
dressed to  the  Senate,  by  which  a  committee  was 
to  be  appointed  for  realising  Count  Loris  Meli- 
kow's  project  of  a  general  representative  assem- 
bly composed  of  delegates  from  the  provincial 
ossemblies.  On  March  20tli  Alexander  III.  'con- 
voked a  grand  council  of  the  principal  dignita- 
ries, asking  their  opinion  on  Loris  MeliKow's 
proposal.  A  lively  discussion  took  place,  of 
which  the  '  Czas '  gives  a  detailed  account.  .  .  . 
The  Emperor,  thanking  the  members,  saiil  that 
the  niajority  liad  declared  for  the  conv?ning  of 
an  assembly  elected  by  the  nation  for  discussing 
the  aloirs  of  thr  State,  adding,  '  I  share  this 
op"  i  of  the  majority,  and  wish  that  the  reform 
Uk  shall  be  published  as  under  the  patronage 
I'i  n  father,  to  whom  the  initiative  of  tills  re- 
form. .  'lie.'  The  Ukase,  however,  was  not 
liublislied,  Podobenoszew  and  Ignatiew  having 
'iucceeded  in  discrediting  it  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Czar,  asserting  that  it  would  only  create  excice- 
ment  and  increase  the  existing  fermentation.  On 
May  13th  a  manifesto  appeared,  iu  which  the 
Czar  declared  his  will  '  to  keep  tlnnly  the  reins 
in  obedience  to  the  voice  of  God,  and,  in  the  be- 
lief in  the  force  and  truth  of  autocratic  power, 
to  fortify  tliat  power  and  to  guard  it  against  all 
encroachments.'  A  few  il-iys  later  Count  Igna- 
tiew, the  head  of  the  Slavophil  party,  was  ap- 
pointed Minister  of  the  Interior,  and  by-and-by 
the  other  more  liberal  Ministers  of  Alexander  II. 
disappeared.  Ey  far  tlie  most  important  per- 
sonage under  the  present  gnvernment  is  I^do- 
benoszew.  High  Procurator  of  the  Holy  Synod, 
an  otlice  equivalent  to  a  Minister  of  Public  Wor- 
ship for  the  S'-ite  Church.  Laborious  and  of 
unblemished  integrity,  this  man  is  a  fanatic  by 
conviction.  Uuder  Alexander  II  who  was  too 
much  of  a  European  to  like  hit.i,  he  had  but  a 
secondary  position,  but  uuder  his  pupil,  the 
preseut  Emperor,  he  has  become  all-powerful, 
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the  more  so  because  liis  orthodoxy  wenrs  the  na- 
tional  garb,  and  lie  iusists  tliat  tlie  break-down 
of  the  Nicolas  I.  svstcin  was  only  caused  through 
governing  with  Alinisters  of  German  origin.  He 
is  seconded  by  Count  Tolstoi,  the  Aliniatcr  of  In- 
ternal Affairs  (who  replaced  the  more  liberal 
Saburow),  to  whom  belong  the  questions  con- 
cerning the  foreign,  i.  c.,  non-orthodox,  confes- 
sions. These  two,  supported  by  the  Minister  of 
Justice,  MannsseVn,  huvo  enacted  persecutions 
against  Catholics,  Uniates,  Protestants,  and 
Jews  [see  Jkws:  19Tn  Centuhy],  which  seem 
incredible  in  our  age,  but  which  -.re  well  attested. 
Thousands  of  persons  who  have  committed  no 
■wrong  other  than  that  of  being  faithful  to  their 
inherited  creed  have  been  driven  from  their 
homes,  and  exiled  to  Siberia,  or  to  distant  regions 
without  any  means  of  livelihood.  As  regards 
Catholics,  these  measures  are  principally  directed 
against  tlie  clergy;  but  the  Uniates,  i.  e.,  the 
Catholics  who  liave  the  Slav  liturgy,  are  unspar- 
ingly deported  if  they  refuse  to  have  their  chil- 
dren baptised  by  au  orthodox  Pope,  and  this  is 
done  with  men,  women,  and  children,  peasants 
and  merchants.  Twenty  thousand  Uniates  alone 
have  been  removed  from  the  western  provinces 
to  Szaratow.  Those  who  remain  at  home  have 
Cossacks  quartered  upon  them,  and  all  sorts  of 
compulsory  means  are  used  to  stamp  out  this  sect. 
...  It  is  pretty  certain  tliat,  Alexander  III.  is 
ignorant  of  the  atrocities  committed  in  his  name, 
for  he  is  not  a  man  to  sanction  deliberate  injus- 
tice or  to  tolerate  persons  of  manifest  impurity 
in  important  offices.  Though  the  Czar  iusists 
upon  having  personally  honest  ^Ministers,  mere 
honesty  is  not  sufficient  for  governing  a  great 
empire.  Truth  does  not  penetrate  to  the  ear  of 
the  autocrat ;  the  Russian  Press  does  not  reflect 
public  opinion  with  its  currents,  but  is  simply 


the  speaking-tube  of  the  reigning  coterie,  which 
lias  suppressed  all  papers  opposed  to  it,  while 
the  foreign  Press  is  only  allowed  to  enter  mutila- 
ted by  the  censorship.  Some  people  have,  in- 
deed, tlie  privilege  to  read  foreign  papers  in  their 
original  shape,  but  the  Autocrat  of  All  the  Rus- 
sias  does  not  belong  to  them.  .  .  .  The  Emperor 
is  peaceful  and  will  not  hear  of  war:  lie  has,  in 
fact,  submitted  to  many  humiliations  arising 
from  Russia's  conduct  towards  Bulgaria.  .  .  . 
With  all  this,  however,  he  is  surrounded  by  Pan- 
slavists  and  allows  them  to  carry  on  an  under- 
ground warfare  against  the  Balkan  States.  .  .  . 
He  is  strongly  opposed  to  all  Western  ideas  of 
civilisation,  very  irritable,  and  unflinching  in  his 
personal  dislikes,  as  he  has  shown  in  the  case  of 
Prince  Alexander  of  Battcnberg;  and,  with  his 
narrow  views,  he  is  unable  to  calculate  the  bear- 
ing of  his  words  aud  actions,  which  often  amount 
to  direct  provocation  against  liis  neighbours.  If, 
nevertheless,  tolerable  relations  with  England, 
Austria,  and  Germany  have  been  maintained,  this 
is  for  the  most  part  the  merit  of  31.  de  Giers,  the 
Foreign  Secretary,  an  unpretending,  cautious, 
and  personally  reliable  man  of  business,  whose 
influence  with  the  Czar  lies  in  the  cleverness 
with  which  ho  appears  not  to  exercise  any." — 
Prof.  Geffcken,  llusua  under  Alexander  III. 
(New  Remeio,  Sept.,  1891). 

Also  IN:  H.  von  Samson-Himmelstierna, /fa«- 
»ia  under  Alexantler  III. 

A.  D.  1894.— Death  of  Alexander  III. — Ac- 
cession of  Nicholas  II. — The  Czar  Alexander 
III.  died  on  the  ■■  st  of  November,  1894,  at  Liva- 
dia,  and  tlie  accession  of  his  eldest  son,  who 
ascends  the  throne  as  Nicholas  II.,  wat  officially 
proclaimed  at  St.  Petersburg  on  the  following 
day.  The  new  autocrat  was  born  in  1868.  He 
is  to  wed  the  Princess  Alix  of  Hesse  Darmstadt. 


RUSSIA,  Great,  Little,  White,  and  Black. 

— "Little  Russia  consists  of  tlie  governments  of 
Podolin,  Volhynia,  Kief,  Tchernigof,  Poltava, 
and  Kharkof.  ...  To  protect  Poland  from  Tar- 
tar niids,  the  Polish  king  entrusted  to  the  keep- 
ing of  the  Cossacks  the  whole  south-enst  frontier 
of  Poland,  the  former  Grand  Duchy  of  Kief, 
■which  acquired  the  name  of  Ukraine,  '  border 
land,'  and  also  of  Little  Russia,  in  contradistinc- 
tion to  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Moscow  or  Great 
Russia  [see  Cossacks].  .  .  .  The  provinces  of 
Moghilef,  Minsk,  and  Vitebsk  are  popularly 
known  by  the  name  of  White  Russia.  .  .  .  The 
peaceful,  industrious,  good  tempered  White 
r  ussians  art  descendants  of  the  old  Slav  rece  of 
the  Krovitchi.  .  .  .  The  name  of  'the  land  of 
the  Kruvitchi, '  by  which  White  Russia  wfvS  called 
in  the  11th  century,  died  out  on  tne  rise  of  the 
Principalities  of  Polotsk,  Misteslavsk,  and  Minsk, 
which  belonged  first  to  Kief,  next  to  Lithuania, 
and  later  still  to  Poland. " — H.  M.  Chester,  Rus- 
Ha,  Pmt  and  Present,  pp.  325,  228,  270-271.— 
"The  epithet  of  'Wliito,'  applied  also  to  the 
Muscovite  Russians  in  the  sense  of  '  fne,'  at  the 
time  when  they  were  rescued  from  the  Tatar 
yoke,  has  been  the  special  desigi.ation  of  the 
Russians  of  the  Upper  Dnieper  only  since  the 
end  of  the  ]4thcenturv.  At  first  applied  by  the 
Poles  \a  all  the  Lithuanian  possessions  torn  from 
the  Muscovites,  it  was  afterwards  used  in  a  more 
restiictcd  sense.  Catherine  II.  gave  the  name  of 
White  Russia  to  the  present  provinces  of  Vitebsk 
and  Moghilov,  and  Nicholas  abolished  the  ex- 


pression altogether,  since  when  it  has  lost  all  its 
politicr.l  significance,  while  preserving  its  ethni- 
cal value.  .  .  .  The  term  '  White '  is  generally 
supposed  to  refer  to  the  colour  of  their  dress  in 
contradistinction  to  the  'Black  Russians,'  be- 
tween the  Pripet  and  Niemen,  who  form  the 
ethnical  transition  from  the  Little  to  the  White 
Russians.  .  .  .  Tlie  terms  Little  Russia  (Malo- 
Russia,  Lesser  Russia),  Ukrania,  Ruthenia,  have 
never  had  any  definite  limits,  constantly  shifting 
with  the  vicissitudes  of  history,  and  even  with  the 
administrative  divisions.  .  .  .  The  na.ne  itself  of 
Little  Russia  appears  for  the  first  time  in  the  By- 
zantine chronicles  of  the  13th  century  in  associa- 
tion with  Galicia  and  Volhynia,  after  which  it 
was  extended  to  the  Middle  Dnieper,  or  Kiyovia. 
In  the  same  way  Ukrania  —  that  is  'Frontier' — 
wa':  first  applied  to  Podolia  to  distinguish  it  from 
Galicia,  and  afterwards  to  the  soutliern  provinces 
of  the  Lithuanian  state,  between  the  Bug  and 
Dnieper. " — E.  Reclus,  The  Earth  and  its  Infiabi- 
tants :  Europe,  i\  .5.  ;;/).  283-290. 

RUSSIAN  AMERICA.    See  Alaska. 

RUSTCHUK,  Battle  of  (1594).  See  Balkan 
AND  Danubian    States:    14-18th  Centuries 

(ROCMANIA,  ETC.). 

RUTENi,  The.— The  Ruteni  were  a  Gallic 
tribe,  who  bordered  on  the  Roman  Gallia  Pro- 
vincia,  between  the  Cevennes  and  the  Cadurci 
occupying  the  district  of  Franco  called  Rouergue 
before  the  Revolution. — G.  Long,  Decline  of  the 
Itotmm  liepublic,  v.  4,  eh.  17. 

RUTENNU,  The.    See  Rotennu. 
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Rt)TLI,  OR  GROTLI,  The  Meadow  of. 
See  Switzerland:  The  Thbee  Forest  Can- 
tons, 

RUTULIANS,  The.    See  Latiiim. 

RUTUPI.<E.— The  principal  Kentish  seaport 
of  Roman  Britain;  now  Richborougli.  It  ^.-as 
celebrated  for  its  oysters. — T.  Wright,  Celt,  Bo- 
ma~i  and  Saxon,  ch.  5. 

Also  m:  C.  Roach  Smith,  Aniiq.  of  RicKbor- 
ough. — See  Engi,and:  A.  D.  440-473. 

RUW/.RD  OF  BRABANT.—"  This  office 
■was  one  o'  great  historical  dignity,  but  somewhat 
anomx'cus  in  its  functions.  ...  A  Ruward  was 


not  exactly  dictator,  although  his  authority  was 
universal.  He  was  not  exactly  protector,  nor 
governor,  nor  stadholder.  His  functions  .  .  . 
were  commonly  conferred  on  the  natural  heir  to 
the  sovereignty  —  therefore  more  lofty  than  those ' 
of  ordinary  stadholders. " —  J.  L.  Motley,  Ttie 
Rise  of  the  Dutch  Repuhlii-,  pt.  5,  ch.  4. 

RYE-HOUSE  PLOT,  The.    See  England  : 
A.  D.  1081-1683. 

RYOTS  OF  BENGAL,  The.     See  Lnuia: 
A.  D.  1785-1793. 

RYSWICK,  The  Peace  of.    See  France: 
A.  D.  1695-1096;  and  1697. 


s. 


SAARBRUCK,  OR  SAARBRtJCKEN : 
United  to  France  (i68o).  See  Fr^vnce:  A.  D. 
1679-1081. 

saarbrUck,  or  saarbrOcken, 

Battle  of.    See  France:   A.  D.  1870  (July- 
August). 
SABjEANS,  The.    See  Arabia:    Ancient 

SUCCESSION  AND  FUSION  OP  RACES. 

SABANA  DE  la  CRUZ,  Battle  of  (1859). 
See  Venezuela:  A.  D.  1829-1880. 

SABBATHAISTS.— A  Jewish  .sect,  believ- 
ers in  the  Messianic  pretensions  of  one  Sabbathai 
Sevi,  of  Smyrna,  who  made  an  extraordinary 
commotion  in  the  Jewish  world  about  the  middle 
of  the  17th  century,  and  who  finally  embraced 
Mahometanism. — II.  H.  Milman,  Hist.  oftlieJews, 
hk.  28. 

SABELLIANS,  The.  See  Sabinf.s;  also, 
Italy:  Ancient. 

SABELLIANS,    The    sect   of    the.      See 

NoiiTIANS. 

SABINE  CROSS  ROADS,  OR  MANS- 
FIELD, Battle  of.  See  United  States  op 
Am.:  a.  D.  18C1  (March — May:  Louisiana). 

SABINE  WARS,  The.— The  Roman  histo- 
rians—  Dionysius,  Plutiivch,  Livy,  and  others  — 
gave  credit  to  traditions  of  a  long  and  dangerous 
war,  or  series  of  wars,  with  the  Sabines,  follow- 
ing the  expulsion  of  the  Tarquins  from  Rome 
and  the  founding  of  the  Republic.  But  modern 
skeptical  criticism  has  left  little  ground  for  any 
part  of  the  story  of  these  wars.  It  seems  to  have 
been  derived  from  t,he  chronicles  of  an  ancient 
family,  the  Valerian  family,  and,  as  a  recent 
writer  has  said,  it  is  suspicious  that  "a  Valerius 
never  holds  a  magistracy  but  there  is  a  Sabine 
■war."  Ihne  conjecturss  that  some  annalist  of 
the  Valerian  family  used  the  erm  Sabine  in  re- 
lating the  wars  of  the  Romans  with  the  Latins, 
and  with  the  Tarquins,  struggling  to  regain  their 
lost  throne,  and  that  this  gave  a  start  to  the 
■whole  fictitious  narrative  of  Sabine  wars. —  W, 
Ihne,  llist.  of  Rome,  hk.  1,  ch.  i2. 

SABINE  WOMEN,  The  Rape  of  the.  See 
Rome:  B.  C.  753-510. 

SABINES,  OR  SABELLIANS,  The.— 
"The  greatest  of  the  Italian  nations  was  the 
SabclUan.  Under  this  name  we  include  the 
Sabines,  who  are  said  by  tradition  to  have  been 
the  progenitors  of  the  whole  race,  the  Samnites, 
the  Picenians,  Vestiniano,  Marsians,  Mcirrucin- 
'ans,  Pelignians,  and  Prentanians.  This  race 
seems  to  have  been  naturally  given  to  a  pastoial 
life,  and  therefore  fixed  their  early  settlements  in 
the  upland  valleys  of  the  Apennines.  Pushing 
gradually  along  this  v.,entral  range,  they  pene- 


trated downwards  towards  the  Gulf  of  Tarcntum ; 
and  as  their  population  became  too  dense  to  find 
support  in  their  native  hills,  bands  o."  warrior 
youths  issued  forth  to  settle  in  the  richer  plains 
below.  Thus  they  mingled  with  the  Opican  and 
Pelasgian  races  of  the  south,  and  form:'d  new 
tribes  known  by  the  names  of  Apulians,  Lucan- 
ians,  and  Campanians.  These  more  recent  tribes, 
in  turn,  threatened  the  Greek  colonies  on  the 
coast.  ...  It  is  certain  that  tlie  nation  we  call 
Roman  was  more  than  half  Sabellian.  Tradi- 
tional history  .  .  .  attributes  the  conquest  of 
Rome  to  a  Sabine  tribe.  Some  of  her  kings  were 
Sabine;  the  name  borne  by  her  citizens  was 
Sabine ;  her  religion  was  Sabine ;  most  of  her  in- 
stitutions in  war  and  peace  were  Sabine;  and 
therefore  it  may  be  concluded  that  the  language 
of  the  Roman  people  differed  from  that  of 
Latium  Proper  by  its  Sabine  elemeots,  thougli 
this  difference  died  out  again  as  the  Latin  com- 
munities were  gradually  absorbed  into  tlie  terri- 
tory of  Rome." — H.  G.  Liddell,  Ilist.  of  Rome, 
introd.,  sect.  3. —  See,  also,  Italy,  Ancient;  and 
Latium. 

SABINIAN,  Pope,  A.  D.  604-606. 

SABRINA. —  The  ancient  name  of  the  Severn 
river. 

SAC  AND  SOC— A  t'jrni  used  in  eUrly  Eng- 
lish and  Norman  times  to  signify  grants  of  juris- 
diction to  individ'ial  land-o  .vners.  The  manor- 
ial court-leets  were  the  products  of  these  grants. 
—  W.  Stubbs,  Const.  Hist.  ofEng.,  ch.  7,  sect.  73. 
— See,  hIso,  Manors. 

SAC,  OR  SAUK,  INDIANS,  The.  See 
American  Abouigines:  Algonqui/^i  Family, 
and  Sacs,  Foxes,  etc. 

SiACJE,Ti-i, — "The  Sacoe  were  neighbours 
of  the  Hyrcanians,  the  Parthians,  and  the  E.ac- 
trians  in  the  steppes  of  the  Oxus.  Herodotus 
tells  us  that  the  SacfB  were  a  nation  of  the  tribe 
of  the  Scyths,  and  that  their  proper  name  was 
Amyrgians;  the  Persians  called  all  the  Scythians 
Siica;.  — M.  Duncker,  Hist,  of  Antiquity,  bk.  8, 
ch.  ?(i).  5). — See,  also,  Scythians. 

SACERDOTLS.— These  were  the  public 
priests  of  tho  ancient  Romans,  who  performed 
the  'sac. a  publico'  or  religious  rites  for  the 
people,  at  public  expense.  —  E.  Guhl  and  W. 
koner,  L^fc  of  tlie  Greeks  and  Romans,  sect.  103. 

SACHEM.—  S/iC- AMOP.E.  —"Each  totem 
of  the  Lenape  [or  Delawarr  Indiars  of  North 
America]  recognized  a  chieftain,  called  sachem, 
'sakima,' a  word  found  in  most  Algonkin  dia- 
lects, with  slight  variations  (Chip.,  '  ogima,' 
Cree,  'okimaw,  Pequot,  'sachimma'),  and  de- 
rived frouu.  a  rout  '5ki,'  signifying  above  in 
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space,  and,  by  a  transfer  frequent  in  all  Ian- 

Suages,  above  in  power.  ...  It  appears  from 
Ir.  Morgan's  inquiries,  that  at  present  and  of 
later  years,  'tlie  otHce  of  saclieni  is  lieredi- 
tary  in  the  gens,  but  elective  among  its  mem- 
bers.' Loskiel,  however,  writing  on  the  ex- 
cellent authority  of  Zeisberger,  states  explicit- 
ly tlnit  the  cliief  of  each  totem  was  selected  and 
inaugurated  by  those  of  tlie  remaining  two.  Hy 
common  and  ancient  consent,  the  cliief  selected 
from  the  Turtle  totem  was  head  chief  of  the 
whole  Lenape  nation.  The  chieftains  were  the 
'peace  chiefs.'  They  conld  neither  go  to  war 
themselves,  nor  send  nor  receive  tlie  war  belt  — 
tlie  ominous  string  of  dark  wampum,  wliicli  in- 
dicated that  the  tempest  of  strife  was  to  be  let 
loose.  .  .  .  War  was  declared  by  the  people  at 
the  instigation  of  tlie  'war  captains,'  valorous 
braves  of  any  birtl;  or  family  who  had  distin- 

guished  themselves  by  personal  prowess. "— D.  G. 
rinton.  The  Lenape  and  their  LegcnJa,  ch.  3. — 
"At  the  institution  of  the  League  [of  the  Iro- 
quois] fifty  permanent  sachemshiiis  were  created, 
with  appropriate  names;  and  in  the  sachems  who 
held  these  titles  were  vested  the  supreme  powers 
of  the  confederacy.  .  .  .  The  sachems  them- 
selves were  equal  in  rank  and  authority,  and  in- 
stead of  holding  separate  territorial  jurisdictions, 
their  powers  were  joint,  and  coextensive  with 
the  League.  As  a  safeguard  against  contention 
and  fraud,  each  sachem  was  '  raised  up '  and  in- 
vested with  his  title  by  a  council  of  all  the 
sachems,  witli  suitable  forms  and  ceremonies. 
.  .  .  The  sachemships  were  distributed  un- 
equally between  the  five  nations,  but  without 
thereby  giving  to  either  a  preponderance  of 
political  power.  Nine  of  them  were  assigned  to 
the  Mohawk  nation,  nine  to  the  Oneida,  four- 
teen to  the  Onondaga,  ten  to  the  Cayuga  and 
eight  to  the  Seneca.  The  sachems  united  formed 
the  Council  of  the  League,  the  ruling  body,  in 
which  resided  the  executive,  legislative  and 
judicial  authority." — L.  H.  Morgan,  The  League 
of  tlie  Troqiuns,  bk.  1,  ch.  3. — "The  New-England 
Indians  had  functionaries ;  .  .  .  the  higher  class 
known  iis  sachems,  the  subordinate,  or  those  of 
inferior  note  or  smaller  jurisdiction,  as  sagamores. 
.  .  .  This  is  the  distinction  commonly  made 
(Hutchinson,  Mass.,  I.  410).  But  Williamson 
CMaine,  I.  494)  reverses  it;  Dudley  (Letter  to  the 
Countess  of  Lincoln)  says,  '  Sagamore,  so  are  the 
kings  with  us  called,  as  they  are  sachems  south- 
ward '  (that  is,  in  Plymouth) ;  and  Qookin  (Mass. 
Hist.  Coll.,  I.  154)  speaks  of  the  two  titles  of 
office  as  equivalent." — J.  G.  Palfrey,  Hist,  of  New 
Eng.,  T.  1,  ch.  1,  and  foot-note. 

SACHEVERELL,  Henry:  Impeachment 
of.    See  England:  A    D.  17)0-1713. 

SACKETT'S  HARBOR:  Naval  head- 
quarters in  +he  war  of  i8i2.  See  United 
States  op  An.:   A.  D.  ^SVi  (SEPTKMnEii— No- 

VE.MllEU). 

SACKINGEN :  Capture  by  Duke  Bern- 
hard  (1637,.     s,;o  GEU.MANY:   A.  D.  1634-1039. 

SACRAMt.  T  .r.IANS.  See  Switzer- 
land: A.  D.  ir)'28-ir)31. 

SACRED  BAND  OF  CARTHAGE.  See 
Cahtuaoe,  The  Dominion  of. 

SACRED  BAND  OF  THEBES.  See 
Thebes,  Gueece  :  B.  C.  378. 

SACRED  MONTH  OF  THE  CHART- 
ISTS, The.     See  Enqlamd:  A.  D.  1838-1842. 


SACRED  MOUNT  AT  ROME,  The.    See 

RoMiC:  U.  C.  494-493. 
SACRED     PROMONTORY,    The.— The 

southwestern  extremity  of  Spain  —  Cape  81. 
Vincent  —  was  anciently  called  the  Sacred  Prom- 
ontory, and  supposed  by  early  geographers  to  bo 
the  extreme  western  point  of  the  known  world. 
— E.  11.  Bunbury,  Hint,  of  Ancient  Qeog.,  ch.  28, 
pt.  1  (B.  2). 

SACRED  ROADS  IN  GREECE.— "After 
the  chariot  races  came  into  vogue  [at  the  sacred 
festivals  and  games]  these  equally  necessitated 
good  carriage  roads,  which  it  was  not  easy  to 
make  in  a  rocky  locality  like  Delphi.  Thus 
arose  the  sacred  roads,  along  which  tlie  gods 
tlici.iselves  were  said  to  have  first  passed,  as 
Apollo  once  came  through  pathless  tracks  to 
Delphi.  .  .  .  Hence  the  art  of  road-making  acd 
of  building  bridges,  which  deprived  the  wild 
mountain  streams  of  their  dangers,  took  its  first 
v^rigiu  from  the  national  sanctuaries,  especially 
from  those  of  Apollo.  While  the  foot-paths  led 
across  the  mountain  ridjjes,  the  carriage-roada 
followed  the  ravines  which  the  water  had 
formed.  The  rocky  surface  was  leveled,  and 
ruts  hollowed  out  which,  carefully  smoothed, 
served  as  tracks  in  which  the  wheels  rolled  on 
without  obstruction.  This  style  of  roads  made 
it  necessary,  in  order  to  a  more  extended  in- 
tercourse, to  establish  an  equal  gauge,  since 
otherwise  the  festive  as  well  as  the  racing 
chariots  would  have  been  prevented  from  visit- 
ing the  various  sanctuaries.  And  since  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  as  far  as  the  influence  of  Delplii 
extended  in  the  Peloponnesus  and  in  central 
Greece,  the  same  gauge  of  5  ft.  4  in.  demonstra- 
bly pievailed,  not  merely  the  extension,  but  also 
the  equalization,  of  the  net-work  of  Greek  roads 
took  its  origin  from  Delphi." — E.  Curtius,  Hist. 
of  Qreecs,  bk.  3,  ch.  4. 

SACRED  TRUCE,  The.  See  Olympic 
Ga.mes. 

SACRED  WAR,  The  First.  See  Athens: 
B.  C.  CIO-.-186,  and  Delphi. 

The  Second.— The  Phocians,  B.  C.  449, 
counting  on  the  support  of  Athens,  whose  allies 
they  were,  undertook  to  acquire  possession  of 
the  sacred  and  wealthy  city  of  Delphi.  The 
Spartans  sent  an  army  to  the  defense  of  the  sanc- 
tuary and  expelled  them;  whereupon  the  Athen- 
ians sent  another  and  restored  them. — G.  Grote, 
Hint,  of  Greece,  pt.  3,  ch.  45. 

The  Ten  Years.  See  Greece:  B.  C.  357- 
336. 


SACRED    WAY    AT    ATHENS.  — The 

road  which  led  from  the  great  gate  of  Athena 
called  Dipylum  straight  to  Eleusis,  along  which 
the  festive  processions  moved,  was  called  the 
Sacred  Way. — W.  M.  Leake,  Topography  of 
Athenn,  nert.  2. 

SACRED  WAY  AT  ROME,  The.  See 
Via  Saciia. 

SACRIPORTUS,  Battle  of  (B.  C.  83).  See 
Rome:  B.  C.  88-78. 

SADDUCEES,  The.— "There  is  a  tradition 
that  the  n.".me  of  Sadducee  was  derived  from 
Zadok,  a  disciple  of  Antigonus  of  Socko.  But 
the  statement  is  not  earlier  than  the  seventh  cen- 
tury after  the  Christian  Era,  and  the  person 
seems  too  obscure  to  have  originated  so  wide- 
spread a  title.    It  has  been  also  ingeniously  con- 
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jectured  thot  the  name,  ns  belonging  to  the  whole 
priestly  cliias,  is  derived  from  the  famous  higli 
priest  of  tlie  time  of  Solomon.  But  of  this  tliere 
13  no  trace  in  history  or  tradition.  It  is  more 
probable  tliat,  as  tlio  Pharisees  derived  their 
name  from  the  virtue  of  Isolation  (pharishah) 
from  the  Gentile  world  on  wliich  they  most 
prided  themselves,  so  tlie  Sadducees  derived 
tlieirs  from  their  own  special  virtue  of  Righteous- 
ness (ziuiiliali),  that  is,  tlie  fulflUment  of  the 
Law,  witli  which,  ns  its  guardians  and  represen- 
tatives of  tlie  law,  tliey  were  specially  concerned. 
The  Sadducees  —  wliatever  be  the  (ferivation  of 
the  word  —  were  less  of  a  sect  than  a  class." — 
Dean  Stanley,  Lect'a  on  the  Hist,  of  the  Jewish 
Ghuveh,  leet.  49. — "At  the  time  when  we  first 
meet  with  them  [the  Sadducees]  in  history,  that  is 
to  say,  under  Jonatlian  tlie  Asmonean  [B.  C.  150- 
144  —  see  Jews:  B.  C.  166-40],  they  were,  though 
in  a  mo<lifled  form,  the  heirs  and  successors  of 
the  Hellenists  [see  Jews:  B.  C.  833-167].  .  .  . 
Hellenism  was  conquered  under  the  Asmoneans, 
and  beaten  out  of  tlie  field,  and  a  new  gush  of 
Jewish  patriotism  and  zeal  for  the  law  had  talten 
its  place.  The  Sadducees,  who  from  the  first 
appear  as  a  school  suited  for  the  times,  including 
the  ricli  and  educated  statesmen,  adopted  the 
prevailing  tone  among  the  people.  They  took 
part  in  the  services  and  sacrifices  of  the  temple, 
practised  circumcision,  observed  the  Sabbath,  and 
so  professed  to  be  real  Jew.s  and  followers  of  the 
law,  but  the  law  rightly  understood,  and  re- 
stored to  its  simple  text  and  literal  sense.  They 
repudiated,  they  said,  the  authority  of  the  new 
teachers  of  tlie  law  (now  the  Pharisees),  and  of 
the  body  of  tradition  with  which  they  had  en- 
circled tlie  law.  In  this  tradition  they  of  course 
included  all  that  was  burdensome  to  themselves. 
.  .  .  Tlio  peculiar  doctrines  of  tlic  Sadducees 
obviously  arose  from  the  workings  of  the  Epi- 
curean pliilosophy,  wliicli  had  found  special  ac- 
ceptance in  Syria.  They  admitted  indeed  the 
creation,  as  it  seems,  but  denied  all  continuous 
operation  of  God  in  tlie  world.  .  .  .  The  Saddu- 
cees proved  they  were  real  followers  of  Epi- 
curus, by  denying  the  life  of  the  soul  after  deatli. 
The  soul,  they  said,  passes  away  with  the  body. 
.  .  .  The  mass  of  the  people  stood  aloof  from 
the  Sadducees,  whom  they  regarded  with  mis- 
trust and  aversion." — J.  J.  I.  DOllinger,  The 
Oentile  and  tlie  Jew  in  the  Courts  of  the  Temple  of 
Christ,  V.  3,  pp.  303-303. 

Also  in  :  E.  Schllrer,  Hist,  of  tlie  Jewish  People 
in  the  Time  of  Christ,  sect.  36  (div.  3,  v.  3). 

SADOWA,  OR  KONIGGRATZ,  Battle 
of.    See  Gehmany:  A.  I).  1866. 

SAFFARY    DYNASTY,   The.    See  Sasi- 

ANIDES. 

SAGAMORE.    See  Sachem. 

SAGAMOSO,  Battle  of  (1819).  See  Colom- 
bian States:  A.  I).  1810-1819. 

SAGARTI ANS,  The.  —  A  nomadic  people, 
described  by  Herodotus,  who  wandered  on  the 
western  borders  of  the  great  Iranian  desert  — 
the  desert  region  of  modern  Persia. 

SAGAS.  See  Normans.— Nouthmkn:  A.  D. 
860-1100. 

SAGGE  NASH,  The.    See  Yankee. 

SAGUENAY.    See  Canada:  Names. 

SAGUNTUM,  Capture  of,  by  Hannibal. 
See  PuNio  War,  The  Second. 

SAHAPTINS,  The.    See  American  Abo- 

RIQINEB:   NeZ  PeBCE& 


SAHAY,  Battle  of.  See  Austria:  .1.  D. 
1743  (June — DecemiieiO. 

SAILOR'S  CREEK,  Battle  of.  See 
United  States  ok  Am.:  A.  D.  1865  (April: 
ViuoiniaV 

SAIM.     See  Timar. 

SAINT    ALBANS    (England).    Origin  of. 

See  Vehui,amiu.m. 

A.  D.  1455-1461.— Battles  of  York  and  Lan- 
caster.—  The  town  of  St.  Albans,  in  Enjdand, 
was  the  scene  of  two  battles  in  the  lamentable 
Wars  of  the  Rosea.  Tlie  first  collision  of  the 
long  conflict  between  Lancaster  and  York  oc- 
curred in  its  streets  on  the  33d  of  Jlay,  1455, 
when  King  Henry  VI.  was  taken  prisoner  by  the 
Duke  of  York  and  5,000  to  8,000  of  his  sup- 
porters were  slain.  Si.\  years  later,  on  the  17th 
of  February,  1461,  tlie  contending  forces  met 
again  in  tlie  streets  of  St.  Albans  with  a  differ- 
ent result.  The  Yorkists  were  put  to  fiigl.t  by 
the  Lancastrians  under  Queen  Margaret.  Pee 
England:  A.  D.  1455-1471. 

•s/VINT  ALBANS    CONFEDERATE 
-^ID.     See   United   States  op   Am.  :    A.  D. 

1864  (OcToiiER)  The  St.  Albans  Raid. 
SAINT  ALBANS   FENIAN   RAID.    See 

Canada:  A.  D.  1866-1871. 

SAINT  ANDREW,  The  Russian  order 
of.— An  order  of  knighthood  instituted  in  1698 
by  Peter  the  Great. 

The  Scottish  order  of. — "To  keep  pace  with 
other  sovereigns,  who  affected  forming  orders  of 
knightliood,  in  which  they  themselves  should 
preside,  like  Arthur  at  his  round  table,  or  Cliar- 
lemagne  among  his  paladins,  James  [IV.  of  Scot- 
land, A.  D.  1488-1513]  established  the  order  of 
Saint  Andrew,  assuming  the  badge  of  the  thistle, 
which  since  that  time  has  been  the  national  em- 
blem of  Scotland."— Sir  W.  Scott,  Hist,  of  Scot- 
land, eh.  31. 

♦— — 

SAINT  ANDREWS,  Siege  of  the  Castle 
of.     See  Scotl.vnd:  A.  D.  154o. 

SAINT  ANGELO,  Castle.  See  Castle 
St.  Anoelo. 

SAINT    AUGUSTINE,    Canons   of.    See 

Austin  Canons. 

♦ 

SAINT  AUGUSTINE,  Florida:  A.  D.  i,i;6s. 
— Founded  by  the  Spaniards.  See  Florida: 
A.  D.  1565. 

A.  D.  1701. — Attack  from  South  Carolina. 
See  South  Carolina  :  A.  D.  1701-1706. 

A.  D.  1740.  —  Unsuccessful  attack  by  the 
English  of  Georgia  and  Carolina.  See  Georgia  : 
A.  D.  1738-1743. 

A.  D.  1862. —Temporary  occupation  by 
Union  forces.  See  United  States  ok  Am.  : 
A.  D.  1863  (February — April:  Georqia — 
Florida). 

♦ 

SAINT  BARTHOLOMEW'S  DAY,  The 
Massacre  of.  See  Fr.\nce:  A.  D.  1573  (Au- 
gust). 

SAINT  BRICE'S  DAY,  The  Massacre  of. 
SeeENOLAND:  A.  D,  979-1016. 

SAINT  CHRISTOPHER,  The  Island: 
Ceded  to  England  (1713).  See  Utrecht:  A.  D. 
1713-1714. 
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SAINT  CLAIR. 


SAINT  LAZARUS. 


SAINT  CLAIR,  General  Arthur.  —  Cam- 
paign against  the  Indians,  and  defeat.  Hoc 
NoiniiwKST 'rKuuiTOKY:  A.  I).  1790-1795. 

SAINT  CLOUD  DECREE,  The.  Sec 
Fiianck:  a.  I).  im)(!-lH10. 

SAINT  DENIS  (France),  Battle  of  (1567). 
See  Fiianck:  A.  I).  1.5«;(-1.')70. 

SAINT  DENIS  (Belgium),  Battle  of  (1678). 
Sec  NicTiiKKi.ANDM  (Holland):  A.  I).  1674-1(!78. 

SAINT  DIDIER,  Battle  of.    See  France: 

A.   I).   IHH  (.lANtAUY— MaHCII). 

SAINT  DOMINGO,  OR  HAYTI,  The 
Island.     Sec  IIavtl 

SAINT  DOMINGO,  The  Republic.  See 
IIayti:  a.  I).  lH(/4-188(). 

SAINT  GEORGE,  Bankof.  See  Money  and 
BANKLNd:  Gicnoa;  also  Genoa:  A.  I).  1407-1448. 

SAINT  GEORGE,  The  order  of.— Founded 
by  Catherine  II.  of  Hussia  in  1709. 

SAINT  GERMAIN-EN-LAYE,  Peace  of 
(1570).     SceFuANCE:  A.  I).  1,W3-1570. 
♦ 

SAINT  GERMAINS,  IThe  French  court. 
SeeFuANCE:  A.  I).  1«47-1048. 

The  Jacobite  court. — When  .lames  II.,  driven 
from  Euglaud  by  the  Uevolution  of  1088,  took 
refuge  'u  r  raii"e,  he  was  received  with  great 
hospitality  by  Lo;i's  XIV  ,  who  assigned  to  the 
exiled  king  the  palace  of  Siiint-Germaiiis  for  his 
residence,  with  a  pension  or  allowance  which  en- 
abled him  to  maintain  a  regal  court  of  imposing 
splendor.  "  There  was  scarcely  in  all  Europe  a 
residence  more  enviably  situated  than  that  which 
the  generous  Lewis  had  assigned  to  his  suppli- 
antfi.  The  woods  were  magnificent,  the  air  clear 
and  salubrious,  the  prospects  extensive  and  cheer- 
ful. No  charm  of  rural  life  wps  wanting;  and 
the  towers  of  the  greatest  city  of  the  Continent 
were  visible  in  the  distance.  The  royal  apart- 
ments were  richly  adorned  with  tapestry  and 
marquetry,  vases  of  silver,  and  mirrors  in  gilded 
frames.  A  pension  of  more  than  40,000  pounds 
sterling  was  annually  paid  to  .Tames  from  the 
French  treasury.  lie  had  a  guard  of  honour 
composed  of  some  of  the  finest  soldiers  in  Eu- 
rope. .  .  .  But  over  the  mansion  and  the  domain 
brooded  a  constant  gloom,  the  effect,  partly  of 
bitter  regrets  and  of  deferred  hopes,  but  chielly 
of  the  abject  superstition  which  had  taken  com- 
plete possession  of  his  own  mind,  and  which  was 
affected  by  all  those  who  aspired  to  his  favour. 
His  palace  wore  the  aspect  of  a  monastery.  .  .  . 
Thirty  or  forty  ecclesiastics  were  lodged  in  the 
building ;  and  their  apartments  were  eyed  with 
envy  by  noblemen  and  gentlemen  who  had  fol- 
lowed the  fortunes  of  their  Sovereign,  and  wlio 
thought  it  hard  that,  when  there  was  so  much 
room  imder  ins  roof,  they  shoidd  be  forced  to 
sleep  in  the  garrets  of  the  neighbouring  town. 
.  .  .  All  the  saints  of  the  royal  household  were 
praying  for  each  otuer  and  backbiting  each  other 
from  morning  to  night." — Lord  Macaulay,  Hist, 
of  Ens.,  <■/'■  20(1'-  4). 

♦ 

SAINT  GOTHARD,  Battle  of  (1664).  See 
HliN(L\UY:   A.  I).  1000-1064. 

SAINT  GREGORY,  Order  of.— Instituted 
in  1831  by  Pope  Gregory  XV J. 

SaINT  HELENA,  Napoleon's  captivity 
at.    See  Fuancb:   A.  I).  1815  (.June— August). 

SAINT  ILDEFONSO,  Treaty  of.  See 
AuoENTiNE  IIepubltc:  A.  D.  1580-1777;  and 
Louisiana:  A.  D.  1798-1803. 


SAINT  ILDEFONSO,  University  of.  See 
Education,    Medi.evai.:    Spain  and    Poktu- 

OAL. 

SAINT   J  AGO,   Knights  of  the  order  of. 

See  C'ALATIIAVA. 

SAINT  JAMES,  The  Palace  and  Court  of. 

— "Of  the  British  Monarchy  the  official  and 
diplomatic  scat  is  St.  .lames',  a  dingy  and  shabby 
pile  of  brick,  which  by  its  meanness,  compared 
with  the  Tuileries  and  Versailles,  aptly  sym- 
bolizes the  relation  of  the  power  which  built  it 
to  that  of  the  Monarchy  of  Louis  XIV.  ...  At 
St.  James'  are  still  held  the  Levees.  But  those 
rooms  having  been  found  too  small  for  the 
prodigiously  increasing  crowds  of  ladies,  foreign 
and  colonial,  who  pant,  by  passing  under  the 
eye  of  Royalty,  to  obtain  the  baptism  of  fashion, 
the  Drawing-liooms  are  now  held  in  Bucking- 
ham Palace.  .  .  .  The  modern  town  residence  of 
Royalty,  Buckingham  Palace,  is  large  without 
being  magnificent,  and  devoid  of  interest  of  any 
kind,  historical  or  architectural." —  Goldwin 
Smith,  A  Trip  to  England,  p.  54. 

SAINT  JAMES  OF  COMPOSTELLA, 
Knights  of.     See  Calatiiava. 

SAINT  JEAN  D'ACRE.    See  Acre. 

SAINT  JOHN,  Knights  of;  or  Hospital- 
lers.    See  IIospiTALLERa. 

SAINT  JOHN  OF  THE  LATERAN,  Or- 
der of. —  An  order  of  knighthood  instituted  in 
1560  by  Pope  Pius  IV. 

SAINT  JUST,  and  the  French  Revolu- 
tionary Committee  A  Public  Safety.  See 
France:  A.  D.  I'lUs  (.June — October),  to  1794 
(.July). 

SAINT  LAWRENCE:  Discovery  and 
naming  of  the  River  by  Jacques  Cartier.  See 
America:   A.  D.  11)34-1535. 

SAINT  LAZARUS,  Knights  of.— "Some 
historians  of  the  order  of  St.  Lazarus  have  traced 
its  origjn  to  a  supposed  association  of  Christians 
in  the  first  century  against  the  persecution  of 
their  .Jewish  and  Pagan  enemies.  This  account 
is  fabulous.  It  appears  certain,  however,  that 
in  very  early  times  Christian  charity  founded 
establishments  for  the  sick.  .  .  Lazarus  be- 
came their  tutelary  saint  and  the  1  >uildings  were 
styled  Lazarettos.  One  of  those  hospitals  was 
in  existence  at  Jerusalem  at  the  time  of  the  first 
crusade.  It  was  a  religious  order,  as  well  as  a 
charitable  institution,  and  followed  the  rule  of 
St.  Augustin.  For  purpones  of  defence  against 
the  Muselman  tyrants,  the  members  of  the  so- 
ciety became  Eoldiers,  and  insensibly  they  formed 
themselves  into  distinct  bodies  of  those  who  at- 
tended the  sick,  and  those  who  mingled  with  the 
world.  The  cure  of  lepers  was  their  first  object, 
and  they  not  only  received  lepers  into  their  or- 
der, for  the  benefit  of  charity,  but  their  grand 
master  was  always  to  be  a  man  who  was  afflicted 
with  the  disorder,  the  removal  whereof  formed 
the  purpose  of  their  institution.  The  cavaliers 
who  were  not  lepers,  and  were  in  a  condition  to 
bear  arms,  were  the  allies  of  the  Christian  kings 
of  Palestine.  .  .  .  The  habits  of  those  knights 
is  not  known ;  it  only  appears  that  the  crosses  on 
their  breasts  were  always  green,  in  opjiosition  to 
those  of  the  knights  of  St.  John,  wh'ch  were 
white,  imd  the  red  crosses  of  the  Templars  .  .  . 
But  neither  the  names  nor  the  exploits  of  the 
knights  of  St.  Lazarus  often  appear  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  Crusades."— C.  Mills,  Eist.  of  the 
Crusades,  cA.  8,  with  foot-notes. 
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SAINT  LEQER'S  EXPEDITION. 


SAINT  PETER'S  CHURCH  AT  ROME. 


SAINT  LEGER'S  EXPEDITION.  Sco 
United  Statss  op  Am.  :  A.  D.  1777  (July — Oc- 
tober). ^ 

SAINT  LOUIS,  Missouri :  A.  D.  1764.— 
The  founding  of  the  city. — "St.  Louis  had 
arisen  out  of  tlic  translcr  of  t.ho  cast  bank  of  tlio 
Missi8si|)pi  to  Great  Britain  [see  Seven  Yeaus 
AVau:  Tue  Tueaties],  Rather  tlian  live  as 
aliens,  under  English  laws,  many  French  settlers 
■went  with  Pierre  Laclede,  across  the  Mississippi, 
to  a  place  already  nicknamed  by  them  Pain 
Court,  wliere,  in  February,  1704,  they  founded 
a  new  town  witli  the  name  of  St.  Louis,  in 
honor  of  Louis  XV.  These  people  were  mostly 
French  Canadians. "-- S.  A.  Drake,  The  Making 
of  the  Qreat  West,  p.  179. —  See,  also,  Illinois: 
A.  D.  1765. 

A.  D.  1861.— Events  at  the  outbreak  of  the 
rebellion. — T'"  •  capture  of  Camp  Jackson. 
See  Missoun-. .  A.  D.  1861  (Febiiuaky— July). 

A.  D.  1864.  —  General  Price's  attempt 
against.  See  United  States  of  Am.  :  A.  D. 
1864  (March  —  October  :  Akkanhas  —  Mis- 
souri). ^ 

SAINT  LOUIS,  The  Order  of.— An  order 
of  knighthood  instituted  in  1693  by  Louis  XIV. 
of  France.     See  France  :  A.  D.  1693  (July). 

SAINT  MAKE,  Battle  of.— A  fierce  naval 
flght,  April  24,  1293,  off  St.  Mahe,  on  the  coast 
of  Brittany,  between  English  and  French  fleets, 
both  of  which  were  put  afloat  without  open 
authority  from  their  respective  governments. 
The  French  were  beaten  with  a  loss  of  8,000  men 
and  180  ships.—  C.  H.  Pearson,  EM.  of  Eng. 
during  the  Early  and  Middle  Ages,  v.  2,  ch.  13. 

SAINT  MALO:  Abortive  English  expedi- 
tions against.  See  England:  A.  D.  1758 
(June — August). 

SAINT  MARK,  The  winged  lion  of.  See 
Lion  of  St.  Mark,  and  Venice  :  A.  D.  829. 

SAINT  MARKS,  Jackson's  capture  of. 
See  Florida:  A.  D.  1816-1818. 

SAINT  MICHAEL,  Knights  of  the  Order 
of,  in  France. — "Louis  XI.  [of  France]  deter- 
mined on  instituting  an  order  of  chivalry  him- 
self. It  was  to  be  select  In  its  membership, 
limited  in  its  number,  generous  in  its  profe8.sioo3, 
and  he  fondly  hoped  the  Garter  and  Pleece:would 
soon  sink  into  insignificance  compared  to  the 
Order  of  Saint  Michael.  The  first  brethren  were 
named  from  the  higliest  families  in  France ;  the 
remaining  great  feudatories,  who  had  preserved 
some  relics  of  their  hereditary  independence, 
were  fixed  upon  to  wear  this  mark  of  the 
suzerain's  friendship.  But  •'vhen  they  came  to 
read  the  oaths  of  admission,  they  found  that  the 
Order  of  St.  Michael  was  in  reality  a  bond  of 
stronger  obligation  than  the  feudal  laws  had 
ever  eujoiutd.  It  was  a  solemn  association  for 
the  prevention  of  disobedience  to  the  sovereign. 
.  .  .  The  brotherhood  of  noble  knij,hts  sank,  in 
the  degrading  treatment  of  its  founder,  into  a 
confederation  of  spies." — J.  White,  Hist,  of 
France,  ch.  7. 

In  Portugal.  See  Portugal:  A.  D.  1095- 
1325. 

SAINT  MICHAEL  AND  SAINT 
GEORGE,  The  Order  of.— A  British  Order  oi' 
Knighthood,  founded  in  1818,  ' '  for  the  purpose 


of  bestowing  marks  of  Royal  favour  on  the  most 
meritorious  of  the  lonians  [tlien  under  the  pro- 
tection of  Great  Britain]  and  Maltese,  as  well  as 
on  British  subjects  who  mav  have  served  with 
distinction  in  tlie  Ionian  Isles  or  the  Mediter- 
ranean Sea." —  Sir  B.  Burke,  Book  of  tlte  Orders  of 
Knighthood,  p.  107. 

♦ 

SAINT  OMER:  A.  D.  1638.— Unsuccess- 
ful siege  by  the  French.  See  Netherlands: 
A.  U.  l''35-1038. 

A.  D.   1677.  —  Taken  by  Louis  XIV.    See 

Netherlands  (Holland):  A.  1).  1674-1078. 

A.  D.  1679.— Ceded  to  France.  See  Nime- 
ouEN,  TuE  Peace  ok. 

• 

SAINT    PATRICK,  The    order    of.  — An 

order  of  knighthood  instituted  in  1783  by  George 
III.  of  England. 

SAINT  PAUL,  Republic  of.  See  Br/.zil: 
A.  D.  1531-1641. 

SAINT  PAUL'S  SCHOOL.  See  Educa- 
tion, Renaissance:  Enolano. 

SAINT  PETER'S  CHURCH  AT  ROME. 
— "The  first  churcli  whioli  existed  on  or  near  the 
site  of  the  present  building  was  the  oratory 
founded  in  A.  D.  90,  by  Anacletus,  bishop  of 
Rome,  who  is  said  to  have  been  ordained  by  St. 
Peter  himself,  and  who  thus  marked  the  spot 
where  many  Cliristian  martyrs  had  sufl!ered  in 
the  circus  of  Nero,  and  where  St.  Peter  was 
buried  after  his  crucifixion.  In  306  Constantino 
the  Great  yielded  to  the  request  of  Pope  Sylves- 
ter, and  began  the  erection  of  a  basilica  on  this 
spot,  labouring  with  his  own  hands  at  the  work. 
...  Of  the  old  basilica,  the  crypt  is  now  the 
only  remnant.  ...  Its  destruction  was  first 
planned  by  Nicholas  V.  (1450),  but  was  not  car- 
ried ouf,  till  the  time  of  Julius  II.,  who  in  1506 
began  the  new  St.  Peter's  from  designs  of  Bra- 
mante.  .  .  .  The  next  Pope,  Leo  X.,  obtained  a 
design  for  a  church  in  tlie  form  of  a  Latin  cross 
from  Raphael,  which  was  changed,  after  his 
death  (on  account  of  expense)  to  a  Greek  cross, 
by  Baldassare  Peruzzi,  who  only  lived  to  com- 
plete the  tribune.  Paul  III.  (1534)  employed 
Antonio  di  Sangallo  as  an  architect,  who  returned 
to  the  dcbign  of  a  Latin  cross,  but  died  before  he 
could  carry  out  any  of  his  intentions.  Giulio 
Romano  succeeded  him  and  died  also.  Then  the 
pope,  'being  inspired  by  God,'  says  Vasari,  sent 
for  Michael  Angelo,  tlien  in  his  seventy-second 
year,  who  continued  the  work  under  Julius  III., 
returning  to  the  plan  of  a  Greek  cross,  enlarging 
the  tribune  and  transepts,  and  beginning  the 
dome  on  a  new  plan,  which  he  said  would  '  raise 
the  Pantlieon  in  the  air.' .  .  .  The  present  dome 
is  due  to  Giacomo  della  Porta,  who  brought  the 
great  work  to  a  conclusion  in  1590,  undar  Sixtua 
V.  .  .  .  The  church  was  dedicated  by  Urban 
VIII.,  November  18th,  1628;  the  colonnade  ad- 
ded by  Alexander  VII.,  1667,  the  sacristy  by 
Pius  VI.,  in  1780.  The  building  of  the  present 
St.  Peter's  extended  altogether  over  176  years, 
and  its  expenses  were  so  great  that  Julius  II.  and 
Leo  X.  were  obliged  to  meet  them  by  the  sale  of 
indulgences,  which  led  to  the  Reformation.  The 
expense  of  the  main  building  alone  has  been  es- 
timated at  £10,000,000.  The  annual  expense  of 
repairs  is  £6,300."- A.  J.  C.  Hare,  Walks  in 
Home,  ch.  15. 

Also  in:  H.  Qrlmm,  Life  of  Michael  Angelo, 
ch.  15-16. 
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SAINT  PETERSBURG. 


8ALADIN. 


SAINT  PETERSBURG:  The  founding  of 
the  :ity.    Hvi-  UrsxiA:  A.  I).  17o;i-17I8. 

sh!nt  privat,  or  gravelotte, 

Battlfc  of.     Set-  Fuance:    A.   1).   1870  (July  — 

AlIllfHT). 

SAINT  QUENTIN:    Origin  of  the  town. 

SpC  HlCI.d.E. 

SAINT  QUENTIN,  Battle  and  siege  of 
(1557).  See  FiiANCK:  A.  D.  1547-l.'ir)0 Bat- 
tle of  (1871).     Mce  Kuanxk:  A.  D.  1870-l'i71. 

SAINT  SEBASTIAN,  Siege  and  capture 
0f(i8l3).     SccSi'AiN:  A.  0.  1H1.M814. 

SAINT  STEPHEN,  The  Apostolic  order. 
— This,  the  IIiiiiKiiriiin  nntioiiiil  order  of  kniglit- 
hood,  WHS  fouiuli'd  l)y  iMariii  Theresa,  on  tlie  diiy 
(Miiy  5,  1704)  wlien  the  Arcliduke,  afterwards  tlie 
Emperor  .ToRcpli  11.,  was  crowned  King  of  Rome. 

SAINT  STEPHEN,  The  Crown  of.— The 
crown  of  Hungary.  See  IIunoauy:  A.  I>.  072- 
1114. 

SAINT  STEPHEN'S  CHAPEL.— The 
Chamber  of  tlie  House  of  C'oninious.    See  Webt- 

MINSTKH  PaI.ACK. 

SAINT   THOMAS  OF  ACRE.  The 

Knights  of. — "This  was  11  little  body  of  men 
who  had  formed  themselves  into  a  semi-religious 
order  on  the  model  of  the  Hospitallers.  In  the 
third  Crusade,  cue  William,  an  English  priest, 
chaplain  to  Ralph  de  Diceto,  Dean  of  8.  Paul's, 
had  devoted  himself  to  the  work  i,f  b'lrying  the 
dead  at  Acre,  as  the  lIospitaller<:  had  given 
themselves  at  first  to  the  work  of  tending  the 
sick.  He  had  built  himself  a  little  chapel  there, 
and  bought  ground  for  a  cemetery;  like  a 
thorough  Londoner  of  the  period,  he  had  called 
it  after  S.  Thomas  the  Martyr;  and,  somehow  or 
other,  as  his  design  was  better  known,  the  family 
of  tlie  martyr  seem  to  have  approved  of  it;  the 
brother-in-law  and  sister  of  Becket  became 
founders  and  benefactors,  and  a  Hospital  of  S. 
Thomas  the  Martyr  of  Canterbury,  of  Acre,  was 
built  in  London  itself  on  tlic  site  of  the  house 
■where  the  martyr  was  born.  .  .  .  They  [the 
knights]  liad  their  proper  dress  and  cross:  ac- 
cording to  Favin  their  liabiD  was  white,  and  the 
cross  a  full  red  cross  charged  with  a  wliite  scal- 
lop ;  but  the  existing  cartulary  of  the  order  de- 
scribes the  habit  simply  as  a  mantle  with  a  cross 
of  red  and  wliite.  .  .  .  Tlie  Chronicle  of  the 
Teutonic  knights,  in  relating  tlie  capture  of  Acre, 
places  tlib  knights  of  S.  Thomas  at  the  head  of 
the  5,000  soldiers  whom  the  king  of  England  had 
sent  to  Palestine,  and  Herman  Corner,  who  how- 
ever wrote  a  century  later,  mentions  them 
amongst  the  defenders  of  Acre.  We  know  from 
their  cartulary  that  they  had  lands  in  Yorkshire, 
Middlesex,  Surrey,  and  Ireland." — W.  Stubbs, 
ikvenieeii  Lecturer  on  the  Study  of  Medieval  ami 
Modern  Ilistoiu,  ket.  S. 

SAINT  VALERY.— Tlie  port,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Somme,  from  which  the  fleet  of  William 
the  Conqueror  sailed  for  England,  September 
27,  A.  D.  1066. 

SAINT  VINCENT,  Naval  battle  of.  See 
England:  A.  D.  1797. 

SAINTONGE,  Origin  of  the  name  of.    See 

PiCTONES. 

SAIONES. — "The  Saiones  were  apparently 
a  class  of  men  peculiar  to  the  Ostrogothic  mon- 
archy [of  Theodoric,  in  Italy].  More  lionoured 
than  the  Roman  'ictor  (who  was  but  a  menial 
servant  of  the  magistrate),  but  hardly  perhaps 
rising  to  the  dignity  of  a  sheriff  or  a  marshal, 


they  were,  so  to  speak,  the  arms  by  which  Roy- 
alty executed  its  will.  If  the  Ooths  had  to  be 
summoneil  to  battle  with  the  Franks,  a  Saio  car- 
ried round  the  stirring  call  to  arms.  It  a  Pneto- 
rian  Prefect  was  abusing  Ills  jjower  to  take  away 
his  neighbour's  lands  by  violence,  a  Saio  was  sent 
to  remind  him  tliat  under  Theodoric  not  even 
Pruitorian  Prefects  sliould  be  allowed  to  trans- 
gress the  law.  .  .  .  Tlie  Saiones  seem  to  have 
stood  in  a  special  relation  to  tlie  King.  Tiiey 
are  generally  called  '  our  Saiones,'  sometimes  '  our 
brave  Saiones,'  and  the  olUeia!  virtue  which  is 
always  credited  to  them  (like  the  '  Sublimity ' 
or  Ihe  '  Magnificence '  of  more  importiint  iier- 
sonagcs)  is  '  Your  Devotion.'  One  duty  which 
was  frequently  entrusted  to  the  Saio  was  tlie 
'  tuitio  '  of  some  wealthy  an<l  unwarlike  Roman. 
It  often  happened  that  such  a  perwjii,  unable  to 
protect  himself  against  the  rude  assaults  of 
sturdy  Gothic  neighbours,  appealed  to  the  King 
for  protection.  .  .  .  The  chief  visible  sign  of 
the  King's  protection,  and  the  most  elTective 
guarantee  of  its  ettlciency,  was  the  stout  Gothic 
soldier  who  as  Saio  was  quartered  in  the  wealthy 
Roman's  house." — T.  Hodgkin,  Jtal;/  and  Her 
Ineadera,  hk.  4,  ch.  7  (v.  3). 

SAJO,  Battle  of  the  (1241).  See  Hdnqart: 
A.  D.  1114-1801. 

SAKKARAH,  Necropolis  of.  — The  most 
ancient  and  important  cemetery  of  Memphis, 
Egypt.  —  A.  Mariette,  Monuments  of  Upper 
Egiipt,  p.  86. 

SAKKARAH,  Tablet  of.—  An  important  list 
of  Egyptian  kings,  found  by  M.  Mariette  and 
now  preserved  in  the  Jtuseum  of  Cairo. —  F. 
Lenormant,  Manual  of  Ancient  Hist,  of  tlie  East, 
bk.  3,  rh.  1  ('\  1). 

SALADIN:  The  Empire  of.— Among  the 
revolutions  which  attended  the  breaking  up  of 
tlie  empir?  of  the  Seljuk  Turks  was  one  that 
brought  abiut  the  rise  to  power  in  Syria  and 
Jilcsopotamia  ">f  a,  vigorous  and  capable  soldier 
named  Zenghi  or  Zengui.  Zenghi  and  his  son 
Noureddin  acquired  a  wide  dominion,  with  its 
capital,  as  it  enlarged,  sliifting  from  Mossoul 
to  Aleppo,  from  Aleppo  to  Damascus,  and  they 
were  the  first  formidable  enemies  with  wlioni  the 
Christians  of  the  Crusade  settlements  in  Syria 
had  to  contend.  The  dynasty  of  sultans  which 
they  founded  was  one  of  those  called  Atabecks, 
or  Atabegs,  signifying ' '  governors  of  the  prince. " 
Having  found  an  opportunity  (A.  D.  1162-1168) 
to  interfere  in  the  affairs  of  Egypt,  wlicre  the 
Fatimite  caliphs  were  still  nominally  reigning, 
Noureddin  sent  thither  one  of  his  most  trusted 
officers,  Shiracouh,  or  Shirkoh,  a  Koord,  and 
Shiracouh's  nephew,  Saladin, —  then  a  young 
man,  much  addicted  to  elegant  society  and  the 
life  of  pleasure,  at  Damascus.  Shiracouh  es- 
tablished lii.t  master's  authority  in  Egypt —  still 
leaving  the  puppet  caliph  of  the  Fatimites  on 
his  throne  —  and  he  was  succeeded  by  Saladin, 
as  the  representative  of  the  sultan  Noureddin, 
and  grand  vizier  of  the  caliph.  But  in  1171,  the 
latter,  being  on  his  death-bed,  was  quietly  de- 
posed and  the  sovereignty  of  the  Abbaside  caliph 
of  Bagdad  was  proclaimed.  "This  great  '  coup 
d'etat,'  viiich  won  Egypt  over  to  the  Orthodox 
Mohammedan  sect,  and  ultimately  e;  oblcd  Sala- 
din to  grasp  ihe  independent  sovereignty  of  the 
country,  was  effected,  as  an  Arab  historian 
quaintly  observes,  '  so  quietly,  that  not  a  brace 
of  goats  butted  over  it.'"    Saladin  had  now 
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developed  great  talents  as  a  ruler,  and  great  am- 
bitions, as  well.  On  the  death  of  Nouradtiin,  in 
1174,  ho  was  prepared  to  seize  the  sultan's 
throne,  and  succeeded,  after  a  short  period  of 
civil  war,  in  mailing  himself  master  of  the  whole 
Atabeg  dominion.  From  that  he  went  on  to  the 
conquest  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  expulsion  of  the 
Cliristians  from  all  Palestine,  except  Tyre  and  a 
small  strip  of  coast.  By  his  defense  of  that  con- 
quest against  tlie  crusaders  of  the  Third  Crusade, 
and  by  tlio  decided  superiority  of  character 
•which  ho  evinced,  compared  witli  his  Christian 
antagonists,  Uicliard  Ccrur  do  Lion  and  tlie  rest, 
Balauin  acquired  surpassing  renown  in  tho  west- 
em  world  and  became  a  great  figure  in  history. 
He  died  at  Damascus,  iu  March,  1193,  in  his 
fifty-seventh  year.  Tlie  dynasty  whicli  ho 
founded  was  called  the  Ayoubito  (or  Aiyubite) 
dynasty,  from  tlie  namo  of  Saladin's  father, 
Ayoub  (Job),  a  native  Koord  of  Davin. —  \V. 
Besmit  and  E.  H.  Palmer,  Jerusalem,  ch.  10. — 
"  Siiliuiiu  gave  no  directions  respecting  the  order 
of  succession,  and  hj  this  want  of  foresight  pre- 
pared the  ruin  of  his  empire.  One  of  his  sons, 
Alaziz,  who  commanded  in  Egypt,  caused  him- 
self to  be  proclaimed  sultan  of  Cairo;  another 
took  possession  of  the  sovereignty  of  Aleppo, 
and  a  third  of  tlie  principality  of  Amath.  Malek- 
Adel  [called  Self  Eddin,  tho  Sword  of  Religion, 
by  which  latter  name,  iu  tho  corrupted  form 
Saphadin,  ho  was  known  commonly  to  the  cru- 
saders], the  brother  of  Saladiii,  assumed  the 
throne  of  Mesopotamia  and  the  countries  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Euphrates.  The  principal 
emirs,  and  all  the  princes  of  the  race  of  the 
Ayoubites,  made  themselves  masters  of  the  cities 
and  provinces  of  which  they  held  the  command. 
Afdlial  [Almelek  Alafdhal],  eldest  son  of  Saladin, 
was  proclaimed  aultan  of  Damascus.  Master  of 
Syria,  and  of  the  capital  of  a  vast  empire,  sover- 
eign of  Jerusalem  and  Palestine,  he  appeared  to 
have  preserved  something  of  the  power  of  his 
father;  but  all  fell  into  di.sorder  and  confusion." 
After  some  years  of  disorder  and  of  war  between 
the  brothers,  Malek  Adel,  or  Saphadin,  the  more 
capable  uncle  of  the  young  princes,  gathered 
the  reins  of  power  into  his  hands  and  reunited 
most  of  the  provinces  of  Sakdin's  empire.  On 
his  death,  in  1317,  the  divisions  and  the  disorder 
reappeared.  The  Ayoubito  dynasty,  however, 
held  tho  throne  at  Cairo  (to  the  dominion  of 
which  Palestine  belonged)  until  1250,  when  the 
last  of  the  line  was  killed  by  his  Mamelukes. 
The  lesser  princes  of  the  divided  empire  were 
swept  away  soon  after  by  the  Mongol  invasion. 
—  J.  F.  Michaud,  Hist,  of  the  Crusmlen,  bks.  9, 
12-14.—  See,  also,  Jerusalem:  A.  D.  1149-1187. 

SALADIN,  The  Tithe  of.— "In  England 
and  in  France,  in  order  to  detray  expenses  [of 
the  Third  Crusade],  a  tax  called  the  Tithe  of 
Saladin,  consisting  of  a  tenth  part  of  all  their 
goods,  was  levied  on  every  i)erson  who  did  not 
take  tho  Cross.  ...  In  every  parish  tho  Tithe 
of  Saladin  was  raised  In  the  presence  of  a  priest, 
a  Templar,  a  Hospitaller,  a  king's  man,  a  baron's 
man  and  clerk,  and  a  bishop's  clerk." — W.  Be- 
sant  and  E.  H.  Palmer,  Jeriimlem,  ch.  15. 

SALADO,  OR  GUADACELITC,  Battle  of 
(1340)-     See  Spain  :  A.  D.  1373-1460. 

SALAMANCA,  Battle  of.  See  Spain  :  A.  D. 
1813  (June- Aiichist). 

SALAMANCA,  University  of.  See  Educa- 
tion, Medlsval  :  Spain  and  Portugal. 


SALAMIS,  Cyprus,  Battle  of  (B.  C.  449). 

See  Athens:  H.  C.  400-449 Battle  of  (B  C. 

306).    See  Macedonia:  H.  C.  310-301. 

SALAMIS,  Greece:  B.  C.  610-600.— War 
of  Athens  and  Megara  for  possession  of  the 
island.    See  Athens:  H.  C.  010-,")St; 

B.  C.  480. — Great  battle  between  Greeks  and 
Persians.     See  Qhekce:  B.  C.  480. 

SALANKAMENT,  Battle  of  (1691).  See 
Hl'NdAUY;  A.  1).  I()8;t-lfi9!l. 

SALCES,  OR  SALSAS:  A.  D.  1639-1640. 
— Si(!ge  and  capture  by  the  French. — Recov- 
ery by  the  Spaniards.     See  Spain  :  A.  D.  i637- 

1040. 

« 

SALEM,  Mass.:  A.  D.  1628.— The  first 
settlement.  See  Mas.saciiusett8:  A.  D.  1033- 
1039  The  Dohchkstek  (.'ompany. 

A.  D.  1631-1636. — Ministiy  and  banishment 
of  Roger  Williams.  See  Massachusetts  :  A.  D. 
1036. 

A.  D.  1692.— The  Witchcraft  madness.  See 
Massachusetts:  A.  D.  1693;  and  1093-1693. 


SALERNO,  Principality  of.  See  Italy 
(SoiiTiiEKN):  A.  D.  800-1016. 

SALERNO,  School  of  Medicine.  See  Med- 
ical Science:  13-17tii  Centuuies. 

SALIAN   FRANKS,  The.     See    Fuanks: 

OllIOIN,  E'^C. 

♦ 

SALIC  LAW,  The.— "A  greatly  exagger- 
ated importance  has  been  attributed  to  the  Salic 
Law.  You  are  acquainted  with  the  reason  of 
this  error;  you  know  that  at  the  accession  of 
Philippcle-Long,  and  during  the  struggle  of 
Philippe-de-Vnlois  and  Edward  III.  for  tho 
crown  of  Franco,  tho  Salic  law  was  invoked  in 
order  to  prevent  the  succession  of  women,  and 
tliat,  from  that  time,  it  has  been  celebrated  by  a 
crowd  of  writers  as  the  first  source  of  our  public 
law,  as  a  law  always  in  vigor,  as  tho  fundamen- 
tal law  of  monarchy.  Those  wlio  have  been  tho 
most  free  from  this  illusioL,  as,  for  example,  Mon- 
tesquieu, have  yet  experienced,  to  some  degree,  its 
influence,  and  have  spoken  of  tlie  Salic  law  with 
a  respect  whicli  it  is  assuredly  dilBcult  to  feel 
towards  it  when  we  attrihute  to  it  only  the  place 
that  it  really  holds  in  our  history.  ...  I  pray 
you  to  recall  that  which  I  have  already  told  you 
touching  tho  double  origin  and  the  incolierenco 
of  the  barbarous  laws;  they  were,  at  once,  an- 
terior and  posterior  to  tlie  ii.vasion ;  at  once,  Ger- 
man and  Qermano-Roman :  tliey  belonged  to  two 
different  conditions  of  society.  Tliis  character 
has  intiuenced  all  tlie  controversies  of  which  tho 
Salic  law  has  been  the  object ;  it  has  given  rise 
to  two  hypotheses:  according  to  one,  this  law 
was  compiled  in  Germany,  upon  the  right  bank 
of  the  Uliine,  long  before  the  conquest,  and  in 
the  lang  lage  of  the  Franks.  .  .  .  According  to 
the  other  hypothesis,  the  Salic  law  was,  on  the 
contrary,  compiled  after  the  conquest,  upon  the 
left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  in  Belgium  or  in  Gaul, 
perhaps  in  the  seventh  century,  and  in  Latin. 
.  .  .  I  believe,  however,  that  the  traditions 
which,  througli  so  many  contradictions  and 
fables,  appear  in  the  prefaces  and  epilogues  an- 
nexed to  the  law,  .  .  .  indicate  that,  from  the 
eighth  century,  it  was  a  general  lelief,  a  popu- 
lar tradition,   that  the  customs  of   the  Salian 
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Franks  wero  nnclcntly  collcctoi.  .  .  .  We  are 
not  obliged  to  iM-'llevo  that  the  Hallo  law,  such  as 
we  have  It,  is  of  a  very  remote  date,  nor  that  it 
was  compiled  as  recounted,  nor  even  that  it  was 
ever  written  in  the  German  languajje;  but  that 
it  was  connected  with  customs  collected  and 
tranHinittcii  fronj  gc'ncration  to  generation,  when 
the  Franks  lived  ai)i>ut  the  mouth  of  the  lihine, 
and  modltlod,  extemied,  explained,  reduced  into 
law,  at  various  times,  from  that  epoch  down  to 
the  end  of  the  eighth  century  —  this,  I  think,  is 
the  reasonable  result  to  wluch  this  discussion 
shoulii  lead.  ...  At  the  first  aspect  it  is  impos- 
sible not  to  be  struck  with  the  apparent  utter 
chaos  of  the  law.  It  treats  of  all  things  —  of 
political  law,  of  civil  law,  of  criminal  law,  of  civil 
procedure,  of  criminal  procedure,  of  rural  juris- 
diction, all  mixed  up  together  without  any  dis- 
tinction or  cii'ssiflcation.  .  .  .  When  we  examine 
this  law  more  closely,  wo  perceive  that  it  is  es- 
sentially a  penal  regulation.  ...  I  say  notldng 
of  the  fragments  of  political  law,  civil  law,  or 
civil  procedure,  whicli  are  found  dispersed  through 
it,  nor  even  of  that  famous  article  which  orders 
that  '  8alic  .and  shall  not  fall  to  woman ;  and  that 
the  inheritance  shall  devolve  exclusively  on  the 
males."  No  person  is  now  ignorant  of  its  true 
meaning.  .  .  .  When,  in  the  fourteenth  century, 
they  invoked  the  Salic  law,  in  order  to  regulate 
the  succession  to  tlie  crown,  it  hart  certainly 
been  a  long  time  since  it  had  been  spoken  of,  ex- 
cept in  remembrance,  and  upon  some  great 
occasion." — F.  Quizot,  JIM.  of  Civilization,  v.  3 
(France,  n.  1),  kct.  0. 

Also  in:  W.  C.  Perry,  The  Franks,  ch.  10. — 
E.  F.  Henderson,  Select  Hist.  Doc's  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  bk.  3,  no.  1. 

Applied  to  the  regal  succesuion  in  France. 
— Louis  X.,  surnamed  Hutin,  king  of  France, 
died  in  lliKi,  leaving  a  daughti  r,  Jeanne,  and  his 
(jueen  with  child.  The  late  king's  brother, 
I'hilip  the  Long,  became  regent;  but  when  the 
queen  bore  a  son  and  the  child  died,  this  Philip 
' '  hasteiied  to  Kheiras,  filled  the  Cathedral  with 
Lis  own  followers,  and  compelled  the  archbishop 
to  consecrate  him  King  [Philip  V.].  T"  uce  he 
returned  to  Paris,  assembled  the  citizens,  and,  In 
the  presence  of  a  great  concourse  of  barons  and 
notables  of  the  realm,  declared  that  no  female 
could  succeed  to  the  crown  of  France.  Thus 
began  tlie  so-called  Salic  Law  of  Franco,  througli 
the  determined  violence  of  an  unscrupulous  man. 
The  lawyers  round  the  throne,  seeking  to  give 
to  the  act  of  might  the  sanction  of  right,  be- 
thought them  of  that  passage  in  the  law  of  the 
Salian  Franks  which  declares  '  That  no  part  or 
heritage  of  Salic  land  can  fall  to  a  woman ' ;  and 
It  is  from  this  that  the  law  obtamcd  the  name  of 
'the  Salic  Law.'"  — G.  AV.  Kitchin,  JliH.  of 
France,  r.  1,  bk.  3,  ch.  11,  ect.  1-3. —  "In  this 
contest  [after  the  death  o  Louis  X.,  as  men- 
tioned above],  every  way  memorable,  but  espe- 
cially on  account  of  that  which  sprung  out  of  it, 
the  exclusion  of  females  from  the  throne  of 
Franco  was  first  publicly  discussed.  ...  It 
may  be  fairly  inferred  that  the  Salic  law,  as  it 
■was  called,  was  not  so  fixed  a  principle  at  that 
time  as  has  been  contended.  But  however  this 
may  be,  it  received  at  the  accession  of  Philip  the 
Long  a  sanction  which  subsequent  ever  ,s  more 
thoroughly  confirmed.  Philip  himself  leaving 
only  three  daughters,  his  brother  Charles  [IV.  J 
mounted  the  throne ;  and  upon  his  death  the  rule 


was  go  unquestionably  established,  that  bis  only 
daughter  was  excluded  by  the  count  of  Valois, 
grandson  of  Philip  the  Bold.  This  prince  first 
took  the  regency,  tlio  (lueen-dowager  being  preg- 
nant, and,  upon  her  giving  birth  to  a  daughter, 
was  crownecl  king  [Philip  of  Valois].  No  com- 
petitor or  opponent  appeared  In  Franco ;  but  one 
more  formidable  than  any  whom  Franco  could 
have  produced  was  awaiting  tho  occasion  to 
prosecute  his  Imagined  right  with  all  the  re- 
sources of  valour  and  genius,  and  to  carry 
desolation  over  that  great  kingdom  with  as  little 
scruple  as  if  he  was  preferring  u  suit  before  u 
civil  tribunal."  This  was  King  Edward  III.  of 
England,  whose  mother  Isabel  was  tho  sister  of 
the  last  three  French  kings,  and  who  claimed 
through  her  aright  to  tho  French  crown.— H. 
Hallum,  The  Middle  Ages,  eh.  1,  pt.  1. —  See,  also, 
Fhanck:  a.  D.  1838-1339. 

SALICE,  Battle  of.     See  Germany:  A.  D. 

1809  (.Ianuauv — Junk). 

SALICES,  Ad,  Battle  of.  See  OoTns  (Visi- 
OOTIIH):  A.  D.  378. 

SALINiE. —  A  iiiiman  town  in  Britain,  cele- 
brated for  its  salt-works  and  salt-baths.  Its  site 
is  occupied  by  modern  Droitwich. — T.  Wright, 
Celt,  lioman  and  Saxon,  ch.  5. 

SALINAN  FAMILY,  The.  See  Ameri- 
can AnonioiNKs:  Salinan  Family. 

SALISBURY,  Gemot  of.— William  the  Con- 
queror, while  establishing  feudalism  In  England, 
"broke  into  Its  'most  essential  attribute,  the 
exclusive  dependence  of  a  vassal  upon  his  lord,' 
by  requiring  in  accordance  with  the  old  English 
practice,  that  all  landowners,  mesne  tenants  as 
well  as  tenants-in-chief,  should  take  the  oath  of 
fealty  to  the  King.  This  was  formally  decreed 
at  the  celebrated  Gemot  held  on  Salisbury  Plain, 
on  the  1st  of  August,  1086,  at  which  the  Witan 
and  all  the  landowners  of  substance  in  England 
whose  vassals  soever  they  were,  attended,  to  the 
number,  it  is  reported,  of  60,000.  The  statute, 
as  soon  as  passed,  was  carried  into  immediate 
effect."— T.  P.  Taswell-Langraead,  Eng.  Const. 
Hist.,  p.  55. 

SALISBURY  MINISTRIES,  The.  See 
Enoland:  a.  ».  1885;  1885-1886;  and  1893- 
1803. 

SALISHAN  FAMILY,  The.  See  Ameri- 
can AiiouituNBR;  Flatheaus. 

SALLUVIANS.    See  Salyeb. 

SALON,  Origin  of  the  French.    See  Rau- 

BOUILLET,  IIOtEL  DE. 

SALONA,  Ancient. — "Amidst  the  decay  of 
the  empire  In  the  third  century  Dalmatia  suffered 
comparatively  little;  indeed,  Salonae  probably 
only  reached  at  that  time  its  greatest  prosperity. 
This,  it  is  true,  was  occasioned  partly  by  tLo 
fact  that  the  regenerator  of  the  Roman  state,  the 
emperor  P'.ocletian,  was  by  birth  a  Dalmatian, 
and  allowed  his  efforts,  aimed  at  the  decapitalis- 
ing  of  Rome,  to  redound  chiefiy  to  the  benefit  of 
the  capital  of  his  native  land ;  no  built  alongside 
of  it  the  huge  palace  from  which  the  modern 
capital  of  the  province  takes  the  name  Spalato, 
within  which  it  has  for  the  most  part  found  a 
place,  and  the  temples  of  which  now  serve  H  as 
cathedral  and  as  baptistery.  Diocletian,  how- 
ever, did  not  make  Salonae  a  great  city  for  tho 
first  time,  but,  because  it  was  such,  cl.ose  it  for 
his  private  residence ;  commerce,  navigation,  and 
trade  must  at  that  time  in  these  waters  have 
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been  concentrated  chiefly  at  Aquilcia  and  at  Ha- 
lonac,  niul  the  city  niunt  liavc  bucn  one  of  the 
most  populous  an(l  opulent  towns  of  the  west." 
— T.  Momniscn,  Hint,  of  Jiome,  hk.  8,  eh.  0. 

Ai.HO  IN:  E.  A.  Freeman,  SiiMeet  and  Neigh- 
bor Lamls  of  Venice. — T.  G.  Jackson,  Dalnuitiii, 
the  Qimrnero  and  Iitria,  eh.  1-3  atul  10-13  (v. 
1-3). 

SALONICA. — The  modern  name  of  ancient 
Tliessiilonicii.     Hen  Tiiehhai.onica. 

SALONIKI,  The  kingdom  of— The  king- 
dom obtiiincd  by  Uonifiico,  Marquis  of  Montfcr- 
rat,  in  the  partition  of  the  Byzantine  Empire 
after  its  con(iueat  by  the  Crusaders,  A.  I).  1304, 
comprised  the  province  of  Macedonia,  with 
Thcssaionica  for  its  capital,  and  was  called 
the  kingdom  of  Saloniki.  Its  duration  was 
brief.  In  1333  the  nclKliboring  Greek  despot  of 
Epirus  took  Thesfaionica  and  conquered  tlie 
whole  kingdom,  lie  then  assumed  tlie  title  of 
emperor  of  Thcssaionica,  in  rivalry  with  the 
Greek  emperors  of  Nica'a  an(i  Trebfzond.  The 
title  of  king  of  Saloniki  was  cherished  by  the 
family  of  Alontferrat  for  some  generations;  but 
tliose  wlio  claimed  it  never  made  good  tlieir  title 
by  possession  of  tlie  kingdom.— Q.  Finlay,  Hist. 
of  Oreeee  from  the  Conquest  by  the  Crusaders,  eh. 
6.— See,  also,  Byzantine  Empire:  A.  D.  1304- 
1305. 

SALOPIAN  WARE.  — Pottery  manufac- 
tured by  the  Itomans  in  Britain  from  the  clay  of 
the  Severn  valley.  Two  sorts  are  found  in  con- 
siderable abundance — one  white,  the  other  a 
light  red  color. — L.  Jewitt,  Orate-Mounds,  p.  104. 

SALSBACH,  Death  of  Turenne  at  (1675). 
See  Nktiieiilands  (Holland):  A.  I).  1074-1678. 

SALT,  French  tax  on.  See  Taili.e  and 
Gaiielle. 

SALT  LAKE  CITY:  The  founding  of 
(1847).    See  Moiimonih.m:  A.  D.  1846-1848. 

SALVES,  OR  SALLUVIANS.— Tlie  Salycs 
or  Saluvii  or  Salluvians,  named  Salvii  Yalli  in 
Livy's  Epitome,  "  were  .Ligurians  or  a  mixed 
race  of  Celts  and  Ligurians.  Tiiey  perhaps  occu- 
pied part  of  the  coast  east  of  Massilia:  they  cer- 
tainly extended  inland  behind  that  town  to  the 
Rhone  on  tlie  west  and  to  the  north  as  far  as  the 
river  Druentia  (Durance).  They  occupied  the 
wide  plain  whicli  you  may  see  from  the  highest 
point  of  the  great  ampliitheatre  of  Arelate  (Aries) 
stretching  east  from  Tarascon  and  tlie  Rhone  as 
far  as  the  eye  can  reach."  Tlie  Salyes  were  dan- 
gerous to  Massilia  and  in  135  B.  C.  the  latter  ap- 
pealed to  the  Romans,  as  allies.  Tlie  latter  re- 
sponded promptly  and  sent  Flaccus,  one  of  tlie 
consuls,  to  deal  with  tlie  Salyes.  lie  defeated 
them ;  but  in  two  or  three  years  they  were  again 
in  arms,  and  consul  C.  Sextius  Calviuius  was  sent 
against  them.  "The  Salyes  were  again  defeated 
and  their  chief  city  taken,  but  it  is  uncertain 
whether  tliis  capital  was  Arelate  (Aries)  or  the 
pl".ce  afterwards  named  A(juae  Sextiae  (Aix). 
.  .  .  Tlie  Roman  ceneral  found  in  tliis  arid  coun- 
try a  pleasant  valley  well  supplied  with  water 
from  the  surrounding  hills,  and  liere  lie  estab- 
lished the  colony  named  Aquae  Sextiae."  The 
chiefs  <j1  the  conquered  Salyea  took  refuge  witli 
the  Allobroges,  and  that  led  to  tlie  subjugation 
of  the  latter  (see  Ai.LOUiiooES). — G.  Long,  De- 
cline of  the  Roman  liepulUc,  v.  1,  eh.   17  and  31. 

SALZBURG,  Origin  of.— ",The  foundation 
of  a  colony  [by  llartrian]  at  .luvavium,  or  Salz- 
burg, which  received  thi;  name  of  Forum  Ha- 
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driani,  attests  tlie  vigilance  which  directed  his 
view  from  the  Rhine  to  tlie  Salza,  and  the  taste, 
I  would  willingly  add,  widch  selected  for  u  town 
to  bear  his  name  the  most  enehantiug  site  in  cen- 
tral Europe. " — C.  Merivalc,  Jlist.  of  the  Jiotnans, 
eh.  60. 

SALZBURGERS,  The.  See  Gboiioia: 
A.  f).  17;M. 

SALZWEDEL.     See  BiiANDENnumi. 

SAM  ADAMS  REGIMENTS,  The.  See 
Boston:  A.  I).  1770. 

SAMANA,  The  proposed  cession  of.    Bco 

IIayti:   a.   1).  1WI4-1HH0. 

SAMANIDES   OR    SAMANIANS,    The. 

— "As  the  vigour  of  the  Khalifate  began  to  pass 
away,  and  elleniinate  luxury  crept  impercepti- 
bly into  the  palaces  of  Baglidau,  tlie  distant 
lieutenants  gradually  aspired  to  independence. 
At  length,  in  808  A.  I).,  one  Ya'  kubbin-Lais, 
the  son  of  a  brasier  in  Sistaii,  rose  in  rebellion, 
subdued  Baikh,  Kabul,  and  Fars,  but  dieii  on 
his  march  to  Baghdad.  In  former  days  be 
would  liave  been  treated  as  an  audacious  rebel 
against  tlie  authority  of  the  Vicar  of  Cod;  now 
the  degenerate  Khalifah  appointed  Ills  brother 
'Amr  his  lieutenant  on  the  death  of  Ya'  kub 
[A.  D.  877],  and  allowed  him  to  govern  Fars,  as 
tlie  founder  of  tlie  Sallary,  or  Brasier,  dynasty. 
Ever  fearful  of  the  power  of  'Amr,  the  Ivhalifah 
nt  lengtli  instigated  a  Tatar  lord,  named  I.sma'il 
Samany,  to  raise  an  army  against  tli^  Sallaris, 
in  Kliiirasun.  'Amr  marched  against  him,  and 
crossed  the  Oxus,  but  he  was  entirely  defeated ; 
and  laughed  heartily  at  a  dog,  who  ran  away 
with  the  little  pot  tliat  was  preparing  the  * 
humble  meal  of  the  fallen  king.  Tliat  morn- 
ing it  had  taken  thirty  camels  to  carry  his 
kitchen  retinue.  'Amr  was  sent  to  Baghdad, 
and  put  to  death  in  901  A.  D.  Isma'il,  who 
traced  his  descent  from  a  Persian  noble  who  had 
rebelled  against  Kliusru  Parviz,  now  founded 
tlie  Samany  [or  Samanide]  dynasty,  wliich  ruled 
over  Khurasan  and  tlie  north  of  Persia,  with 
tlieir  capital  at  Bukhara.  Tiie  Dailamy  [or 
Dilemite  or  Bouide]  dynasty  ru'ed  in  Fars  and 
tlie  south  of  Persia  during  tlie  S'^-mo  period.  To 
tlie  Sainanians  Persia  owes  thj  restoration  of  its 
nationality,  which  had  been  oppressed  and  trod- 
den under  foot  by  tlie  Arabian  conquerors." 
The  Samanide  dynasty  was  overthrown  in  998  by 
the  founder  of  the  Qaznevide  Empire,  which 
succeeded. — C.  R.  Markham,  General  Sketch  of 
tlie  Hist,  of  Persia,  eh.  6. 

Albi"  in  :  Sir  J.  Malcolm,  Hist,  of  Persia,  v.  1, 
eh.  6.— See,  also,  Tukks:  A.  D.  009-1183. 

SAMARAH,  Battle  of.— Tliis  was  the  battle 
in  wliich  the  Roman  emperor  Julian  was  killed 
(Juno  36,  A.  D.  803),  during  the  retreat  from  liis 
ill-starred  expedition  beyond  the  Tigris,  against 
the  Persians. — G.  Rawliusou,  tktenth  Great  Ori- 
ental Monarchy,  eh.  10. 

■» — — 

SAMARCAND.  — Ancient  Mara-^anda,  the 
capital  city  pf  Sogdiana.  Bee  Sogdiana;  and 
Bokhara. 

6th  Century. — Taken  from  the  White  Huns 
by  the  Turks.    See  Turks  :  6tii  Centij'hy. 

A.  D.  1209-1220. — Capital  of  the  Khuarez- 
mian  empire.    See  Khuarezm. 

A.  D.  I22I.  —  Conquest  and  destruction  by 
Jingis  Khan. — When  Jingis  Khan,  the  Mongol 
conqueror  and  devastator*  of  Central  Asia,  in- 
vaded the  Khahrczmiau  Empire,  Samarkand  was 
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Its  capital  and  its  most  important  city.  "The 
fugitive  Kljahrezmian  prince  liad  left  behind 
him  for  the  defence  110,000  men— i.  e.,  60,000 
Turlcs  and  50,000  Tadjiljs  — with  twenty  ele- 
phants. "  But  the  Turkish  mercenaries  deserted 
In  a  iKxly  and  tlie  town  was  surrendered  after  a 
siege  of  three  days.  "The  flourishing  city  of 
Samarkand  and  tlie  fortress  were  laid  even  with 
the  ground ;  and  the  inhabitants,  stripped  of  all 
they  possessed,  sliarcd  the  fate  of  their  brethren 
of  Bokhara.  Tliose  who  had  contrived  to  es- 
cape were  lured  back  by  falso  promises;  all 
capable  of  bearing  arms  were  compulsorily  en- 
rolled in  the  Aumgolian  army;  the  Drtistic 
gardeners  of  tlie  place  were  sent  off  to  the  far 
East,  where  they  were  wanted  to  adorn  the  fu- 
ture MongoloCliincse  capital  with  pleasure- 
f rounds,  after  the  fashion  of  those  of  Samar- 
and,  and  the  celebrated  artisans,  especially  the 
silk  and  cotton  weavers,  were  eitlier  distributed  as 
clever  and  useful  slaves  amongst  the  wives  and 
relations  of  Djenghiz,  or  else  carried  with  him 
to  Khorasan.  A  few  were  sent  as  slaves  to  his 
sons  Tchagatai  and  Oktai,  who  were  then  march- 
ing on  Kliahrezm.  This  was  the  end,  in  the 
year  618  (1221),  of  Samarkand,  which  Arabian 
geographers  hi.ve  described  as  the  most  brilliant 
and  most  flourishing  spot  on  the  face  of  the 
earth." — A.  Vfimbery,  Hist,  of  Bukhara,  ch.  8.— • 
"Samarkand  was  not  only  the  capital  of  Trans- 
Oxiana,  but  also  one  of  the  greatest  entrepots  of 
commerce  in  the  world.  Three  miles  in  circum- 
ference, it  was  surrounded  with  a  wall  having 
castles  at  intervals,  and  pierced  by  twelve  iron 

fates." — H.  H.  Ho  worth,  T/w*.  of  the  Mongols,  pt. 
,  p.  79. 

A.  D.  1371-1405.— The  capital  of  Timour. 
See  TiMouu,  Tiik  ionijuests  of. 

A.  D.  1868.— Seizure  by  the  Russians.    See 
Russia:  A.  D.  1859-187C. 


SAMARIA.— SAMARITANS :  Early  his- 
tory.— The  Kingdom  of  Israel. — Overthrow 
by  the  Assyrians.  See  Jews:  Kingdoms  of 
Israel  and  Judaii. 

Repopulation  of  the  city  and  district  by  the 
Assyrian  conqueror. —  After  the  capture  of  the 
city  of  Samaria  (B.  C.  722)  and  the  deportation 
of  a  large  part  of  its  inhabitants  by  the  Assyrian 
conqueror  (see  as  above),  "these  districts  re- 
niaincd  for  many  years  in  a  condition  of  such 
desolation  tliat  they  were  overrun  with  wild 
beasts.  In  the  meantime  King  Asarhaddon, 
whom  we  suppose  to  be  Asarliaddon  II.,  having 
reduced  af;esh  several  refractory  towns  about 
twenty  years  after  the  death  of  Sennacherib,  and 
wishing  to  inflict  on  their  inhabitants  the  favour- 
ite punishment  of  his  predecessors,  trans^iorted 
large  bodies  of  their  heathen  populations  into 
these  deserted  regions.  ...  A  great  number  of 
the  settlers  in  Samaria,  the  former  capital,  ap- 
pear to  have  come  from  the  Babylonian  city  of 
Cutliah,  from  which  arose  tlie  name  of  Cutheans, 
often  applied  in  derision  to  the  Samaritans  by 
the  later  Jews.  Other  settlers  were  sent  from 
Babylon  itself,"  and  "  from  fhe  cities  on  the  west 
of  the  Euphrates,  Hamath,  Ivah,  and  Sephar- 
vaim."— H.  Ewald,  Hi»t.  of  Israel,  n.  4,  pp.  215- 
216. 

After  the  Exile.— In  the  second  and  third 
generations  after  the  return  of  the  Judisans  from 
exile,  there  began  to  be  connections  formed  by 
marriage  with  the  neighboring  peoples.    These 


peoples,  "  particularly  the  Samaritans,  had  given 
up  idolatry,  and  were  longing  earnestly  and 
truly  to  take  part  in  the  divine  service  at  Jerusa- 
lem. They  were,  in  fact,  proselytes  to  the  re- 
ligion of  Judiea;  and  were  they  always  to  be 
sternly  repulsed  ?  The  principal  Judocan  fami- 
lies determined  to  admit  tlie  foreigners  into  the 
community,  and  the  high  priest  of  that  time, 
cither  Jelioiakim  or  his  son  Eiiashib,  was  ready 
to  carry  tliese  wislies  into  effect.  Marriages 
were  therefore  contracted  with  the  Samaritans 
and  other  neighbouring  people."  But  when 
Ezra  and  his  party  came  from  Babylon  (B.  C 
459-458)  bringing  an  access  of  religious  zeal  and 
narrower  interpretations  of  the  law,  these  mar- 
riages were  condemned,  and  tliosc  who  had  con- 
tracted them  were  forced  to  repudiate  their 
foreign  wives  and  the  children  borne  by  such. 
This  cruelly  fanatical  action  changed  the  friendly 
feeling  of  the  Samaritans  to  hatred.  Their 
leader,  Sanballat,  was  a  man  of  power,  and  he 
began  against  the  restored  Judwans  a  war  which 
drove  them  from  Jerusalem.  It  was  not  unt" 
Kehemiali  came  from  Susa,  with  the  authority 
of  King  Artaxerxes  to  rebuild  the  walls,  that 
they  recovered  the  city.  "The  strict  observance 
of  the  Law  enjoined  by  Ezra  was  followed  out 
by  Nehemiah;  he  strengthened  the  wall  of  sep.- 
ration  between  Judoeans  and  Gentiles  so  securely 
that  it  was  r.linost  impossible  to  break  through 
it."  Sanballat,  whose  son-in-law,  a  priest,  had 
been  exiled  on  account  of  his  Samaritan  mar- 
riage, now  "cunningly  conceived  the  plan  of 
undermining  the  Judxan  community,  by  the 
help  of  its  own  members.  How  would  it  be 
were  he  to  raise  a  temple  to  the  God  of  Israel,  in 
rivalry  to  the  one  wliicb  held  sway  in  Jerusalem  ?  " 
He  executed  his  plan  and  the  Samaritan  temple 
was  raised  on  Mount  Gerizim.  Thus  "the  Sa- 
maritans had  their  temple,  around  which  they 
gathered;  tliey  had  priests  from  the  house  of 
Aaron;  thejf  compared  Mount  Gerizim  ...  to 
Mount  Moriah ;  they  drew  the  inference  from  the 
Book  of  the  Law  that  God  hud  designed  Mount 
Gerizim  as  a  site  for  a  sauctuary,  and  they 
proudly  called  themselves  Israelites.  Sanballat 
and  his  followers  being  intent  upon  attracting 
a  great  many  Judicans  to  their  community, 
tempted  them  with  the  offer  of  houses  and  land, 
and  in  every  way  helped  to  support  them. 
Those  who  had  been  guilty  of  crime  and  who 
feared  punishment,  were  received  with  open 
arms  by  the  Samaritans.  Out  of  such  elements 
a  new  semi-Judtean  community  or  sect  was 
formed.  Tiieir  home  was  in  tlie  somewhat  lim- 
ited district  of  Samaria,  the  centre  of  wliich  was 
either  the  city  that  gave  its  name  to  the  province 
or  the  town  of  Slieehem.  The  members  of  the 
new  community  became  an  aciive,  vigorous,  in- 
telligent people,  as  if  Sanballat,  the  founder,  had 
breathed  his  spirit  into  them.  .  .  .  They  actually 
tried  to  argue  away  the  right  of  the  Judajans  to 
exist  as  a  community.  They  declared  that  they 
alone  were  the  descendants  of  Israel,  and  they 
denied  the  sanctity  of  Jerusalem  and  its  Temple, 
affirming  that  everything  achieved  by  the  Ju- 
d(eau  people  was  a  debasement  of  the  old 
Israelite  character.  .  .  .  Upon  the  Judtean  side, 
the  hatred  against  their  Samaritan  neighbours 
was  equally  great.  .  .  .  The  enmity  between 
Jerusalem  ancf  Samaria  that  existed  in  tlie  time 
of  the  two  kingdoms  blazed  out  anew;  it  i\o 
longer  bore  a  political  character,  but  one  of  a 
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religious  tendency." — IT.  Qrnetz,  Ilistory  of  the 
Jews,  ch.  19-20  (v.  1).— "While  tlie  Hebrew 
writers  unanimously  represent  the  Samaritans  as 
the  descendants  of  the  Cutha;an  colonists  intro- 
duced by  EsarhaUdon,  a  foreign  and  idolatrous 
race,  their  own  traditions  derive  their  regular 
lineage  from  Ephraim  and  Mauassch,  tlie  sous  of 
Joseph.  The  remarkable  fact,  that  this  people 
have  preserved  the  book  of  the  Mosaic  law  in 
the  ruder  and  more  ancient  character,  while  th& 
Jews,  after  the  return  from  Babylonia,  uni- 
versally adopted  the  more  elegant  Chaldean  form 
of  letters,  strongly  conhrnis  the  opinion  that,  al- 
though by  no  means  p.ire  and  unmingled,  the 
Hebrew  blood  still  predominated  in  their  race. 
In  many  other  respects,  ref;ard  for  the  Sabbath 
and  even  for  the  sabbatic  year,  and  tlic  payment 
of  tithes  to  their  priests,  the  Samaritans  did  not 
fall  below  their  Jewish  rivals  in  attachment  to 
the  Mosaic  polity.  Tiie  later  events  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  kings  of  Jerusalem  show  that  the  ex- 
patriation of  tlie  ten  tribes  was  by  no  means 
complete  and  permanent :  is  it  then  an  unreason- 
able supposition,  that  the  foreign  colonists  were 
lost  in  tlie  remnant  of  tlie  Israehtisli  people,  and, 
thor"h  nerhaps  slowly  and  imperfectly  weaned 
from  -;  ^"^  superstitions,  fell  by  degrees 

into  the  habits  ana  "'^fs  of  their  adopted  coun- 
try ?  .  .  .  Whether  or  i.  '  't  was  tl.e  perpetua- 
tion of  the  anciant  feud  \n.^  'cn  the  two  rival 
kingdoms,  from  this  period  [of  the  return  from  the 
captivity  iu  Babylonia]  the  hostility  of  the  Jews 
and  Samaritans  assumed  its  character  of  fierce 
and  implacable  animosity.  No  two  nations  ever 
hated  each  other  with  more  unmitigated  bitter- 
ness."— H.  H.  Milman,  IlUt.  of  the  Jeica,  bk.  9. 

Change  of  population  by  Alexander  the 
Great. — After  tlie  submission  of  Palestine  to 
Alexander  the  Great  (B.  C.  332),  Samaria  "re- 
belled and  murdered  the  Macedonian  governor, 
Andromachua.  Alexander  expelled  the  inhabi- 
tants, and  planted  a  Macedonian  colony  in  their 
room  —  anotli  r  heathen  element  in  the  motley 
population  of  Samaria." — P.  Smith,  Hut.  of  the 
World:  Ancient,  v.  8,  ch.  34. 

Rebuilding  of  the  city  by  Herod. —  One  of 
the  measures  of  King  Herod,  fur  strengthening 
himself  outside  of  Jerusalem,  was  "llie  rebuild- 
ing of  Samaria,  wliich  ho  did  (B.  C.  25)  on  a 
scale  of  great  magnificence  and  strength,  and 
peopled  it  partly  witli  his  soldiers,  partly  with 
the  descendants  of  the  old  Samaritans,  who 
hoped  to  see  their  temple  likewise  restored."  He 
changed  the  name  of  Samaria,  however,  to 
Scbaste  —  tlio  August. — H.  H.  Milman,  Hist,  of 
tlie  Jews,  hk.  11. 

Justinian's  War. — The  Christian  zeal  of  the 
Emperor  Justinian  [A.  D.  527-50.')]  induced  him 
to  undertake  the  forcible  conversion  of  all  un- 
believers in  his  empire.  Among  others,  the 
Samaritans  of  Palestine  were  offered  "the  alter- 
native of  baptism  or  rebellion.  They  chose  the 
latter:  under  tlie  standard  of  a  desperate  leader 
they  rose  in  arms,  and  retaliated  tlieir  wrongs  on 
the  lives,  the  property,  and  tlie  temples  of  a  de- 
fenceless people.  The  Samaritans  were  finally 
subdued  by  tlie  regular  forces  of  tlio  East ;  20,000 
were  slain,  20,000  were  sold  by  tlio  Arabs  to  tlic 
infidels  of  Persia  and  India,  and  tlie  remains  of 
that  unhappy  nation  atoned  for  the  crime  of 
treason  by  tlie  sin  of  hypocrisy.  It  lias  been 
computed  that  100,000  Roman  subjects  were 
extirpated  iu  the  Samaritan  war,   which  con- 


verted the  once  fruitful  province  into  a  desolate 
and   smoking  wilderness." — E.  Gibbon,  Decline 
and  Fall  of  tlie  lioman  Empire,  ch.  47. 
♦ 

SAMARKAND.    See  Samaiicand. 

SAMBUCA,  The.— A  great  military  engine, 
in  ancient  sieges,  was  a  species  of  huge  covered 
ladder,  supported  by  1  wo  ships  lashed  together 
and  floate(l  up  against  the  sea  wall  of  the  besieged 
town.  The  Greeks  called  it  a  Sambuca.  Mith- 
ridates  brought  one  into  use  when  liesieging 
Rliodes,  B.  C.  88,  but  with  disastrous  failure. — 
G.  Long,  Decline  of  tlie  lioman  Republic,  v.  2, 
ch.  20. 

SAMIAN  WARE.— An  elegant  species  of 
Roman  pottery,  red  in  color,  whicli  was  in  great 
repute  aiiioii!;  the  ancients. 

SAMMARINES;,  The.— The  citizens  of  San 
Marino.     See  San  Mauino,  The  Repuhi.ic  ok. 

SAMNITE  WARS,  The.  See  Rosrc:  B.  C. 
343-290. 

SAMNITES,  The.— "The  Samnite  nation 
[see  Itai.v  Ancient],  which,  at  the  time  of 
tlie  expulsion  of  tlie  Tarqiiins  from  Rome,  had 
doubtless  already  been  for  a  considerable  period 
in  possession  of  the  hill-country  which  rises  be- 
tween the  Apulian  and  C'ampanian  plains  and 
commands  them  botli,  had  hitlierto  found  its 
further  advance  impeded  on  the  one  side  by  the 
Daunians,  ...  on  tlie  other  by  the  Greeks  and 
Etruscans.  But  the  fall  of  the  Etruscan  power 
towards  the  end  of  tlie  third,  and  the  decline  of 
the  Greek  colonies  in  the  course  of  the  fourth 
century  [B.  C],  made  room  for  them  towards 
the  west  and  soutli ;  and  now  one  Samnite  host 
after  another  marclied  down  to,  and  even  moved 
across,  the  soutli  Italian  seas.  Tliey  first  made 
tlieir  appearance  in  the  plain  adjoining  the  bay, 
with  which  tlio  name  of  the  Campanians  has 
been  associated  from  the  beginning  of  the  fourth 
century;  tlie  Etruscans  there  were  suppressed, 
and  the  Greeks  were  confined  within  narrower 
bounds;  Cajnia  was  wrested  from  the  former 
[B.  C.  424]  Cumuj  from  the  latter  [B.  C.  420]. 
About  the  same  time,  perhaps  even  earlier,  the 
Lucanians  appeared  in  Magna  Qraccia.  .  .  .  To- 
wards the  end  of  tlie  fourtli  centur/  mention 
first  occurs  of  the  separate  confederacy  of  the 
Bruttii,  who  had  detached  themselves  from  the 
Lucanians  —  not,  like  the  other  Subellian  stocks, 
as  a  colony,  but  through  a  quarrel—  and  liad 
become  mixed  up  with  niiiny  foreign  elements. 
The  Greeks  of  Lower  Italy  tried  to  resist  the 
pressure  of  tlie  barbarians.  .  .  .  But  even  the 
union  of  Magna  Graecia  no  longer  availed ;  for 
tiie  ruler  of  Syracuse,  Dionvsius  tiie  Elder,  made 
common  cause  with  the  Italians  against  his  coun- 
trymen. ...  In  an  inoredihly  short  time  tlio 
circle  of  flourishing  cities  was  destroyed  or  laid 
desolate.  Only  a  few  Greek  settlements,  such 
as  Neapolis,  succeeded  witli  difficulty,  and  more 
by  means  of  treaties  than  by  force  of  arms,  in 
preser-,  ing  tlieir  existence  and  tlieir  nationality. 
Tarentum  alone  remained  tliorouglily  indepen- 
dent and  powerful.  .  .  .  About  the  period  wlien 
Veil  and  the  Pomptine  plain  came  into  the  hands 
of  Rome,  the  Samnite  hordes  were  already  in 
possession  of  all  Lower  Italy,  with  the  exception 
of  a  few  unconnected  Greek  colonies,  and  of  the 
ApuloMcssapian  coast." — T.  Mommsen,  Uist.  of 
Home,  bk.  '-',  eh.  5. 

SAMO,  The  Kingdom  of.  See  Avabs:  7tii 
Century. 
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SAMOA. —  Samoa  is  the  native  name  of  the 
group  of  twelve  volcanic  islands  in  central  Poly- 
nesca  forniiTly  known  us  tlie  Navigator  Islands. 
Tlii'ir  place  on  the  chart  is  hetwcen  the  parallels 
of  VP  and  \r,°  south  latitude,  and  168°  and  173° 
west  longitude.  The  total  area  of  tlie  islands  is 
ahout  1,700  square  miles.  The  population  con- 
sists of  about  36.000  natives  and  a  few  hundred 
fartigners,  English,  American  and  German.  The 
islands  aie  said  to  Iiave  been  first  visited  by  the 
Dutch  navigator,  Roggewein,  in  1723.  A  Chris- 
tian mission  was  first  established  upon  them  in 
1830,  by  the  London  Missionary  Society.  After 
some  years  the  trade  of  the  inlands  became  im- 
portant, and  German  traders  acquired  an  influ- 
ence which  they  seem  to  have  used  to  bring 
about  a  stale  of  civil  war  between  rival  kmgs. 
The  United  States,  Great  I:ritain  and  Germany, 
at  length,  in  1879,  by  joint  action,  intervened, 
^and,  after  ten  years  more  of  disturbed  and  un- 
'satisfactory  government,  the  affairs  of  Samoa 
were  finally  settled  at  a  conference  of  the  three 
Powers  held  in  Berlin  in  1889.  A  treaty  was 
signed  by  which  they  jointly  guarantee  the  neti- 
trality  of  the  islands,  with  equal  rights  of  resi- 
dence, trade  and  personal  protection  to  tlie  citi- 
zens of  the  three  signatory  Powers.  They 
recognize  the  independence  of  the  Samoan  Gov- 
ernment, and  the  free  right  of  the  natives  to  elect 
their  cliief  or  king  and  choose  the  form  of  their 
gove.nment.  The  treaty  created  a  supreme 
court,  with  juiisdiction  over  all  questions  aris- 
ing under  it.  It  stopped  the  alienation  of  lands 
by  V.r-  natives,  excepting  town  lots  in  Apia,  the 
capital  town ;  and  it  organized  a  municipal  gov- 
ernment for  Apia,  with  an  elected  council  under 
the  presidency  of  a  magistrate  appointed  by  the 
tlirce  Powers.  Other  articles  impose  customs 
duties  on  foreign  importations,  and  prohibit  the 
sale  otinto.xicating '.'.quors  to  the  natives.-  Ap- 
pleton's  Annual  Cyclopmdia,  1888  and  1889. 

Also  in:  The  8tate»man'g  Year- Book,  1894. — 
R  L.  Stevenson,  A  Foot-note  to  History. — Q.  H. 
Bates,  Some  Aspects  of  the  Samoan  Question,  and 
Our  Relatione  to  Samoa  {T/ie  Century,  April  and 
3Iay,  1889).  ^ 

SAMOS.  —  SAMIANS.  —  The  island  now 
called  Samo,  lying  close  to  the  coast  of  Asia 
Minor,  in  the  part  of  the  .^Egean  Sea  which  was 
anciently  known  as  the  Icarian  Sea.  It  is  of  con- 
siderable size,  being  about  eighty  miles  in  cir- 
cumference. The  narrow  strait  which  separates 
It  from  the  mainland  is  only  about  three-fourths 
of  a  mile  wide.  The  ancient  Samians  were  early 
and  important  members  of  the  Ionian  confederacy 
[see  Asia  JIikou:  The  Greek  Colonies]  and 
acquired  an  early  prominence  anions  Greek  com- 
munities in  navigation,  commerce,  coloni^.ing 
enterprise  and  advancement  in  the  arts.  Shortly 
before  the  Persian  wars,  in  the  last  half  of  the 
8i.xth  century  B.  C.  the  island  became  subject  to 
a  profoundly  able  and  ambitious  usurper.  Poly- 
crates,  tiie  most  famous  of  all  the  Greek  "  tyr- 
ants "  of  the  age,  and  under  whom  Samos  rose  to 
great  power  and  great  splendor  of  development. 
"Samos  was  at  that  time  the  brilliant  centre  of  all 
Imiia,  as  far  as  the  latter  was  yet  untouched  by 
the  barbarians.  For  such  a  position  she  was  pre- 
eminently fitted ;  for  nowhere  liaa  the  national 
life  of  the  lonians  attained  to  so  many-sided  and 
energetic  a  development  as  on  this  particular 
island.  ...  An  unwearying  impulse  for  inven- 


tions was  implanted  in  these  islanders,  and  at  the 
same  time  a  manly  and  adventurous  spirit  of  dis- 
covery, stituulated  by  the  dangers  of  unknown 
seas.  .  .  .  Under  Pofycrates,  Samos  had  become 
a  perfectly  organized  piratical  state ;  and  no  ship 
could  quietly  pursue  its  voyages  without  having 
first  purchased  a  safe-conduct  from  Samos.  .  .  . 
But  Polycrates  intended  to  be  something  more  than 
a  freebooter.  After  he  had  annihilated  all  attempts 
at  resistance,  and  made  his  fleet  the  sole  naval 
power  of  the  Archipelago,  he  began  to  take  steps 
for  creating  a  new  and  lasting  establishment. 
The  defenceless  places  on  the  coast  had  to  buy 
security  by  the  regular  payment  of  tribute;  un- 
der his  protection  they  united  into  a  body,  the 
interests  and  affairs  of  which  came  more  and  more 
to  find  their  centre  in  Samos,  which  from  a 
piratical  state  i'jcame  the  federal  capital  of  an 
extensive  and  brilliant  empire  of  coasts  and 
islands." — E.  Curtius,  Ilist.  of  Orerre,  hk.  2,  eh. 
5  (p.  2). —  Two  of  the  great  works  of  Polycrates 
in  Samos,  the  aqueduct,  for  which  a  mountain 
was  tunnelled,  and  the  harbor  breakwater,  were 
among  the  wonders  of  antiquity.  The  Heneum, 
or  temple  of  Here,  was  a  third  marvel.  After 
the  death  of  Polycrntes,  treaclierously  mur- 
dered by  the  Persians,  Samos  became  subject  to 
Persia.  At  a  later  time  it  came  under  the  sover- 
eignty of  Athens,  and  its  subsequent  history  was 
full  of  vicissitudes.  It  retained  considerable  im- 
portance even  to  Roman  times. 

B.  C.  440. — RcTolt  from  Athens. — Siege  and 
subjugation.    See  Athens:  B.  C.  440^37. 

B.  C.  ^13. — Overthrow  of  the  oligarchy.— 
Concession  of  freedom  and  alliance  by  Athens. 
See  Greece.  B.  C.  413-412. 

B.  C.  33-32.— Antony  an{|l  Cleopatra.— The 
winter  of  B.  C.  33-33,  before  the  battle  of  Ac- 
tium,  was  passed  by  Mark  Antony  at  Samos,  ;u 
company  with  Cleopatra,  the  Queen  of  Egypt. 
"The  delicious  little  island  was  crowded  with 
musicians,  dancers  and  stage  plajyers ;  its  shores 
resounded  with  the  wanton  strains  of  the  flute 
and  tabret." — C.  Merivale,  •£««<.  of  the  liomans, 
ch.  28. 

A.  D.  1824.—  Defeat  of  the  Turks  by  the 
Greeks.    See  Greece:  A.  D.  1831-1829. 

SAMOSATA.    See  Commaoene. 

SAMOTHRACE. — A  mountainous  island  in 
the  nortliern  part  of  the  .iEgean  sea,  so  elevated 
that  its  highest  point  is  over  5,000  feet  above  the 
sea  level.  In  ancient  times  it  derived  its  chief 
importance  from  the  mysteries  of  the  little  un- 
derstood worship  of  the  Cabiri,  of  which  it 
seems  to  have  been  the  chief  scat. —  G.  S.  Faber, 
Mysteries  of  the  Cabiri. — "The  temple  and  mys 
teries  of  Sai.iothrace  formed  a  point  of  union  for 
many  men  from  all  countries :  for  a  great  por- 
tion of  the  world  at  that  timo,  the  temple  of 
Samothrace  was  like  the  Caaba  of  Mecca,  the 
tomb  of  the  propliet  at  Medina,  or  the  Holy 
Sepulchre  at  .Jerusalem.  Samotlirace  and  Do- 
dona  were  to  the  Pelasgian  nations  what  per- 
haps Delphi  and  Delos  were  to  the  Hellenic 
world."— B.  G.  Niebuhr,  Lect's  on  the  Hist,  of 
Rome,  'eet.  1. 

SAN.    See  Zoan. 

SAN  ANTONIO,  Battle  of.  See  Mexico: 
A.  I).  1847  (M.vucii— September). 

SAN  CARLOS,  Battle  of.  See  Venezuela : 
A.  D.  1829-1886. 

SAN  DOMINGO,  OR  HAYTI.    See  Haytl 
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SAN  FRANCISCO:  A,  D.  1579.— Sup- 
posed visit  by  Drake:  See  Camfoiinia:  A.  I). 
1543-1781;  and  Ameuica:   A.  D.  1572-1580. 

A.  D.  1-/-.-1776. —  First  exploration  and 
naming  of  the  Bay. — Founding  of  the  Mission. 
See  California  :   A.  I).  1543-1781. 

A.  D.  1846. — Possession  taken  by  the  Ameri- 
ca <is.     See  Califounia:   A.  I).  1846-1847. 

A.  D.  1846.— The  naming  of  the  Golden 
Gate. — The  great  Bay.    See  Golden  Gate. 

A.  D.  1848.— On  the  eve  of  the  Gold  discov- 
eries.   See  California:   A.  D.  1848-1849. 

A.  D.  1856.— The  Vigilance  Committee.  See 
California:   A.  D.  18."^. 

A.  D.  1877-1880.-  -  Kearney  and  the  Sand 
Lot  Part '.     See  California:   A.  D.  1877-1880. 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  Battle  of  (1879).    See 
Chile:  A.  T).  1833-1884. 
SAN    JACINTO,    Battle  of   {1836).     See 

Texas:   A.  D.  1824-1836. 

SAN    JUAN    OR     NORTHWESTERN 
WATER-B^  JNDARY    QUESTION.-The 

treaty  of  1343  which  settled  the  dregoii  bound- 
ary question  left  still  in  dispute  tbn  water-bound- 
ary between  the  territory  of  the  United  States 
and  Vancouver's  Island.  Provision  for  submit- 
ting the  determination  of  this  San  Juun  water- 
boundary  question,  as  It  was  called,  to  the  Em- 
peror oi  Germany  was  made  in  tlio  Treaty  of 
Washington  (see  Alabama  Claims:  \..  D.  1871). 
"The  Emperor,  it  appears,  rcferre  the  argu- 
ments on  both  sides  to  three  experts,  >r.  Grimm, 
Dr.  Kiepert,  and  Dr.  Qoldscbmidt,  personna;r 
among  the  most  eminent  of  his  subjects  in  juris- 
pruuonce  and  in  science,  upon  whose  report  he 
decided,  on  the  21st  of  October,  1872,  in  the 
terms  of  the  reference,  that  the  clain.  of  the 
United  States  to  have  the  line  drawn  through 
the  Canal  de  Haro  is  most  in  accordance  wi*'- 
the  true  interpretation  of  tl.»  treaty  concluded 
on  the  15th  of  June,  1846,  between  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  States.  'This  Award,'  says  the 
Pr<i8ident'8  Message  of  Dceinber  2,  1872,  'con- 
firms the  United  States  in  their  claim  to  the  Im- 
portant archipelago  of  islands  lying  between  the 
continent  and  Vancouver's  Island,  which  for 
more  than  26  years  .  .  .  Great  Britain  had  con- 
tested, and  leaves  us,  for  the  first  time  in  the 
history  of  the  United  States  as  a  nation,  without 
a  question  of  disputed  boundary  between  our  ter- 
ritory and  the  possessions  of  Great  Britain  on 
this  continent.'  — C.  Gushing,  ITie  Treaty  of 
Washington,  p.  222.  —  The  Haro  Archipelago, 
which  formed  the  subject  of  dispute,  is  a  group 
of  many  islands,  mostly  small,  but  containing 
one  of  considerable  importance,  namely  the 
island  of  San  Juan.  The  combined  area  of  the 
islands  is  about  170  square  miles.  The  archi- 
pelago is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Canal  de 
Haro  and  the  Gulf  of  Georgia,  on  the  east  by 
Rosario  Strait,  on  the  west  by  the  Canal  de 
Haro,  on  the  south  by  the  Straits  of  Fuca.  The 
entrance  to  the  strait  called  the  Canal  de  Haro  is 
commanded  by  tlie  Island  of  San  Juan,  which 
has,  therefore,  been  called  "'the  Cronstadt  of 
the  Pacific'  Its  position  is  s\ich  that  a  few  bat- 
teries, skilfully  placed,  would  render  it  almost 
impregnable."  Hence  the  importance  attached 
to  the  possession  of  this  island,  and  especially  on 
the  part  of  Great  Britain,  looking  to  the  future 
of  British  Columbia.  By  the  decision  of  the 
Emperor  of  Germany  the  entire  Archipelago  be- 


came part  of  thb  rc-r  agnized  territory  of  the 
United  Svtes. — Viscount  Milton,  IIM.  oftlte  8aii 
Juan  IFai'er  limindary  Question  [to  1869]. 

SAN  IWARINO,  The  Republic  of.— "The 
Republic  of  San  Marino  is  a  survival  unique  in 
the  political  world  of  Europe.  .  .  .  The  sover- 
eign independence  of  San  Marino  is  due  to  a 
series  of  happy  accidents  which  were  crystallised 
into  a  sentimimt.  The  origin  of  the  State  is  as- 
cribed to  a  Dalmatian  saint  who  fled  from  the 
early  persecutions  at  Rome  and  dwelt  in  a  her- 
mitage on  Mount  Titanus.  But  it  is  impossible 
to  l)elieve  that  there  was  no  earlier  population. 
The  mountain  it  a  detached  block  standing  free 
of  the  Apennines, —  a  short  twelve  miles  from 
the  sea-coast,  easily  defensible  and  commanding 
a  fertile  undulating  district.  The  hill-villages 
must  have  existed  before  the  towns  of  the  coast. 
As  old  as  Illyriau  pirates  were  the  highland 
townships  of  Ver.rucchio,  San  Leo,  Urbino, 
Osimo,  Loretto,  and  above  all  San  Marino.  Yet, 
but  for  the  saint  and  his  noble  benefactress  Feli- 
citd,  San  Marino  would  have  shared  the  fate  of 
other  highland  communes.  This  lady  was  a 
Countess  Matilda  on  a  small  scale.  She  gave  to 
the  young  congregation  the  propri-jtorship  of  the 
mountain,  and  the  lowe.'  table-land  was  acquired 
by  subsequent  purchase  and  by  the  generosity  of 
Pope  .^neas  Sylvius.  But  Pelicita  could  not 
give  sovereignty, —  she  could  give  no  more  than 
she  possessed.  The  sovereignty  had  rested  with 
the  Roman  Republic  —  the  Empire  —  the  Goths 
—  the  G.eeks  —  the  Germans.  The  Papacy  itself 
had  as  much  claim  to  San  Marino  as  to  anything 
which  it  possessed.  It  was  i.icluded  at  all  events 
in  the  donation  of  Pepin,  j'n  the  Pontificate  of 
John  XXII.  the  Bishop  of  Feltro,  who  claimed 
tlie  ownership  of  thi.  town,  proposed  to  sell  it, 
partly  because  he  needed  money  to  restore  his 
church,  partly  because  the  Sammarinesi  were  re- 
bellious stibjects, — '  not  recognising  superiors 
heij  on  earth,  and  perchance  not  believing  upon 
a  superior  in  lieavt.n.'  Yet  the  Papacy  appears 
in  the  13th  century  to  have  accepted  a  judicial 
decision  as  to  the  sovereign  independence  of  the 
Republic,  and  Pius  II.  considerably  increased  its 
territory  in  1463  at  the  expense  of  Sigismund 
Malatesta.  The  sovereignty  of  San  Marino  is 
therefore  almost  as  complete  a  pu/zle  as  that  of  the 
mysterious  Uoyaume  d'  Yvetot.  ,  .  .  The  Mala- 
testas,  originally  lords  of  the  neighboring  up- 
land fortress  of  Verrucchio  would  willingly  have 
made  the  whole  ridge  the  backbopc  ot  their  State 
of  Rimini.  But  this  very  ''ici,  secured  for  the 
Sammarinesi  the  constant  friendship  of  the  lords 
of  Urbino.  .  .  .  Neither  power  could  allow  the 
other  to  appropriate  so  invaluable  a  strategic  po- 
sition. .  .  .  Tlie  existing  constitution  is  a  living 
lesson  on  medieval  history.  .  .  .  Theoretically, 
sovereignty  in  the  last  resort  belongs  to  the  peo- 
ple, and  ot  old  this  was  practically  exercised  by 
the  Arengo,  which  thus  has  some  correspondence 
in  meaning  and  functioLS  to  the  Florentine  Par- 
lamento.  The  Sammarinesi,  however,  were 
wiser  than  the  Florentines.  When  the  increase 
of  population  and  territory  rendered  a  gathering 
of  the  whole  people  an  incompetent  engine  of 
legislation,  the  Arengo  was  not  allowed  to  remain 
as  a  mischievous  survival  with  ill-deflned  author- 
ity at  the  mercy  of  the  governmental  wire- 
pullers. The  prerogatives  which  were  reserved 
to  the  Arengo  were  small  but  definite.  ...  It 
was  after  the  accession  of  territory  granted  by 
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Plus  II.  In  1465  that  the  constitution  of  the  State 
was  fundamentally  altered.  .  .  .  The  people  now 
delegated  its  sovereignty  to  the  Council,  which 
was  raised  to  60  membeis.  ...  In  1600  an  order 
of  Patricians  was  established,  to  which  was  given 
one-third  of  the  representation,  and  the  Council 
now  consists  of  20  '  nobili,'  20  'artisti,'  artisans 
and  shopkeepers,  and  20  'contadini,'  ojjricuitur- 
ists.  The  liamiony  of  the  Republic  is  undis- 
turbed by  general  elections,  for  the  Council  is 
recruited  by  co-optation.  ...  At  the  head  of  the 
Executive  stand  the  two  Captains  Regent.  To 
them  the  statutes  assign  the  sovereign  autliority 
and  the  ])Ower  of  the  sword.  .  .  .  Tliey  draw  a 
small  salary,  and  during  their  six  months  of 
ollice  are  free  from  all  State  burdens." — E.  Arm- 
strong, A  Political  Surrival  (Maciiiillan's  Maga- 
Hiie,  Jan.,  1891). — "Between  this  miniature 
country  and  its  institutions  there  is  a  delicious 
disproportion.  The  little  area  of  thin  soil  has 
for  centuries  maintained  a  complicated  govern- 
ment. .  .  .  There  is  a  national  post-offlce ;  there 
is  an  army  of  nine  liu.idred  and  fifty  men  and 
eight  offlcers;  there  are  diplomatic  agents  in 
Paris  and  Montevideo,  and  consuls  in  various 
European  cities.  Services  rendered  to  tlie  State 
or  to  science  may  be  rewarded  by  kniglithood, 
and  so  late  as  1870  San  Marino  expressed  its 
gratitude  to  an  Englisli  lady  for  her  gift  of  a 
statue  of  liberty,  by  making  her  Duchess  of  Ac- 
qviaviva.  Titles  are  by  no  means  the  most  un- 
democratic part  of  the  republic.  On  examina- 
tion it  is  seen  to  be  in  fact  an  oligarchy.  .  .  . 
Yet  an  oligarchy  among  yeoman  farmers  is  a 
very  different  thing  from  an  oligarchy  among 
merchant  princes.  San  Mi.iino  may  be  compared 
with  colonial  Massachunetts.  The  few  voters 
have  always  really  represented  the  mass  of  the 
people.  It  has  been  a  singularly  united,  cour- 
ageous, honorable,  public-spirited,  and  prudent 
people.  Union  was  possible  because  it  was  and 
is  a  poor  community,  in  which  there  were  no 
powerful  families  to  fight  and  expel  each  other, 
or  exiles  to  come  back  with  an  enemy's  army. 
The  courage  of  the  people  is  shown  by  their  lios- 
pitality  to  Garibaldi  when  he  was  fleeing  after 
his  defeat  of  1840.  An  excellent  moral  fibre  was 
manifested  when,  in  1868,  the  Republic  refused 
to  receive  the  gambling  establisliments  which 
had  been  made  illegal  in  otlier  countries.  The 
new  town-hall  is  a  monument  to  tlie  enlightened 
public  spirit  of  the  San  Marinese,  as  well  as  to 
their  taste.  That  the  State  is  prudent  is  shown 
by  its  distinction,  almost  unique  in  Europe,  of 
having  no  public  debt.  Other  little  states  in 
Europe  Iiave  iuul  similar  good  qualities,  yet  have 
long  since  been  destroyed.  Wliy  has  San  Marino 
outlived  them  all  ?  .  .  .  Tlie  perpetuation  of  the 
government  is  due  in  the  first  place  to  a  singular 
freedom  from  any  desire  to  extend  its  borders. 
The  outlying  villages  have  been  added  by  gift 
or  by  their  own  freewill;  and  when,  in  1797, 
Gen.  Bonaparte  invited  tlie  San  Marinese  to  make 
their  wishes  known,  '  if  any  part  of  the  adjacent 
territory  is  absolutely  necessary  to  you,'  the 
hard-  "vded  leaders  declined  ' an  enlargement 
whicl.  ..light  in  time  compromise  their  liberty.' 
On  the  other  hand,  the  poor  town  hr.d  nothing 
worth  plundering,  and  annexation  was  so  diffi- 
cult a  task  that  Benedict  XIV.  said  of  Cardinal 
Alberoui's  attempt  in  1789:  'San  Marino  is  a 
Lough  bread-crust;  the  man  who  tries  to  bite  it 
gets  his  teeth  broken. '    Nevertheless,  even  peace- 


ful and  inoffensive  communities  were  not  safe 
during  the  last  twelve  centuries,  without  power- 
ful protectors.  The  determining  reason  for  the 
freedom  of  San  Marino  since  1300  has  been  the 
friendship  of  potentates,  first  of  tlie  neighboring 
Dukes  of  Urbino,  then  of  the  Popes,  tlien  of 
Napoleon,  then  of  Italy.  .  .  .  When  the  king- 
dom of  Italy  was  formed  in  1860,  no  one  cared 
to  erase  from  the  map  a  state  which  even  the 
Pope  had  spared,  and  in  wliicli  E  -  ipe  was  in- 
terested. Hence  the  San  Man  :ained  a  sit- 
uation comparable  with  thut  of  t.  .  native  states 
in  India.  A  '  consolato '  of  the  Italian  Govcin- 
ment  resides  in  the  town ;  the  schools  are  assimi- 
lated to  the  Italian  system ;  appeals  may  be  had 
from  the  courts  to  the  Italian  upper  courts,  and 
precautions  are  taken  to  prevent  the  liarboring 
of  refugej  criminals.  Yet  of  the  old  sovereignty 
four  important  incidents  are  retained.  San  Ma- 
rino lias  a  post-ofllce,  a  kind  of  national  play- 
thing; but  tlie  rare  and  beautiful  stamps  are 
much  prized  by  collecton',  and  doubtless  tlie  sale 
helps  the  coffers  of  the  state.  The  San  Marinese 
manage,  and  well  manage,  their  own  local  affairs, 
without  any  annoying  interference  from  an  Ital- 
ian prefect.  They  owe  no  military  service  to 
Italy,  and  their  own  militia  is  no  burden.  Above 
all,  tliey  pay  no  taxes  to  Italy.  If  1  were  an 
Italian,  I  should  like  to  be  a  San  Marinese." — 
A.  B.  Hart,  The  Ancient  Coinmomeealth  of  San 
Marino  {The  Nation,  Feb.  1,  1894). 

SAN  MARTIN,  General  Jos£  de,  and  the 
liberation  of  Chile  and  Peru.  See  Chile  :  A.  D. 
1810-1818;  and  Peru:  A.  D.  1820-1826. 

SAN  MARTINO,  Battle  of  (1859).  See 
Italy:  A.  D.  18r)6-1859. 

SAN  SALVADOR,  Bahamas.— The  name 
given  by  Columbus  to  ihe  little  island  in  tlie 
Bahama  group  whicli  he  first  discovered,  and 
the  identity  of  which  ie  in  dispute.  See  Amer- 
ica: A.  D.  1493. 

SAN  SALVADOR,  Central  America :  A.  D. 
1821-1871.  —  Independence  of  Spain.  —  Brief 
annexation  to  Mexico. — Attempted  Federa- 
tions and  their  failure.  See  Centual  Amek- 
ica:  a.  D.  1831-1871. 

SAN  STEFANO,  Treaty  of.  See  Turks: 
A.  D.  1877-1878,  and  1878. 

SANCHO  I.,  King  of  Aragon,  A.  D.  1063- 

1094;    IV.   of  Navarre,   A.    D.    1076-1094 

Sancho  I.,  King  of  Leon  and  the  Asturias,  or 
Oviedo,  955-967 Sancho  I.,  King  of  Na- 
varre, 905-935 Sancho  I.,  King  of  Portu- 
gal, 1185-1311 Sancho  II.,  King  of  Castile, 

1065-1073 Sancho  II.  (called  The  Great), 

King  of  Navarre,  970-1035;  and  I.  of  Castile, 

1030-1035 Sancho  II.,  King  of  Portugal, 

1333-1344 Sancho    III.,   King  of  Castile, 

1157-1158 Sancho   III.,  King  of  Navarre, 

1054-1076 Sancho  IV.,  King  of  Leon  xnA 

Castile,  1284-1295 Sancho  V.,  King  of  Na- 
varre, 1150-1194 Sancho  VI.,  King  of  Na- 
varre, 1194-1330. 

SAND  LOT  PARTY,  The.  See  Cali- 
fornia: A.  D.  1877-1880. 

SANDEMANIAN  S.—  Robert  Sandeman 
"  was  a  Scotchman  who  held  peculiar  religious 
views:  such  as  —  that  an  intellectual  belief 
would  ensure  salvation,  without  faith;  and  that 
this  intellectual  belief  was  certain  to  induce  Chris- 
tian virtues.  He  held  these  so  strongly  and 
urgently  that  he  made  a  small  sect ;  and  in  1704 
he  came  to  Connecticut,  and  founded  churches 
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at  Danbury  and  at  some  other  places,  where  his 
followers  were  called  '  Saudemoniuus,'  and  where 
some  traces  of  them  exist  still.  .  .  .  The  fol- 
lowers of  Robert  Saudeman  were  nearly  all 
Loyalists  [at  the  time  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion], and  many  of  them  emigrated  from  Connec- 
ticut to  New  Brunswick. "— C.  W.  Elliott,  The 
New  Eng.  Hist.,  v.  3,  p.  370. 
SANDJAKS,    OR    SANJAKS.     See  Bey; 

also  TiMAK. 

SANDJAR,  Seljuk  Turkish  Sultan,  A.  I). 
1116-1157. 

SANDWICH  ISLANDS,  The,  See  Ha- 
waiian Islands. 

SANGALA. —  An  ancient  city  in  the  Punjab, 
India,  which  was  the  easternmost  of  all  the  con- 
quests of  Alexander  the  Great.  He  took  the 
town  by  storm  (B.  C.  326),  slaying  17,000  of  the 
inhabitants  and  taking  70,000  captives.  —  G. 
Grote,  Jlist.  of  Greece,  pt.  3,  ch.  04. 

SANHEDRIM,  The.— "Beside  the  priest- 
hood [of  the  Jewisli  churcli],  ever  since  the  time 
of  Ezra,  there  had  been  insensibly  growing  a 
body  of  scholars,  who  by  the  time  of  Herod  had 
risen  to  a  distinct  f  uuction  of  the  State.  Already 
under  John  Hyrcanus  tl\ere  was  a  judicial  body 
known  as  the  House  of  Judgment  (Beth-Din). 
To  this  was  given  tlie  Macedonia],  title  of  Syne- 
drion  [or  Synhedrion],  transformed  into  the  bar- 
barous Hebrew  word  banhedrim,  or  Sanhedrin." — 
Dean  Stanley,  Lectures  on  the  Ilist.  of  the  JewUh 
Church,  kct.  50. — "The  Sanhedrin  was  the  great 
court  of  judicature;  it  judged  of  all  capital 
offences  against  tlie  law ;  it  had  the  power  of  in- 
flicting punishment  by  scourging  and  by  death. 
.  .  .  The  Great  Sanhedrin  was  a  court  of  appeal 
from  the  inferior  Sanhedrins  of  twenty-three 
judges  established  in  the  other  towns.  The  Sanhe- 
drin was  probably  contiiied  to  its  judicial  duties 

—  it  was  a  plenary  court  of  justice,  and  no  more 

—  during  tlie  reigns  of  tlie  later  Asmonean 
princes,  and  during  those  of  Herod  tlie  Great  and 
his  son  Archelaus.  .  .  .  When  Juda3a  became  a 
Roman  province,  the  Sanhedrin  either,  as  is  more 
likely,  assumed  for  the  first  time,  or  recovered 
its  station  as  a  kind  of  senate  or  representative- 
body  of  the  nation.  ...  At  all  events,  they 
seem  to  have  been  the  channel  of  intercourse  be- 
tween the  Roman  rulers  and  the  body  of  the 
people.  It  is  the  Sanhedrin,  under  the  name  of 
the  chief  priests,  scribes,  and  elders  of  the 
people,  who  take  the  lead  in  all  the  transactions 
recorded  in  the  Gospels.  Jesus  Christ  was  led 
before  the  Sanhedrin,  and  by  them  denounced 
before  the  tribunal  of  Pilate." — H.  H.  Milman, 
Hist,  of  the  Jews,  bk.  13. 

SANHIKANS,  The.  See  American  Abo- 
rigines: Algonquian  Family.. 

SANITARY  COMMISSION,  and  Chris- 
tian Commission,  The  United  States. — "Soon 
after  Mr.  Lincoln  issued  Ids  proclamation  [April 
15,  1861,  at  the  outbreak  of  the  American  Civil 
War]  .  .  .  calling  for  75,000  soldiers,  many  good 
men  and  women  instituted  what  they  termed 
'Soldiers'  Aid  Societies.'  At  first  the  govern- 
mc.it  did  not  look  upon  these  with  approval, 
under  an  apprehension  that  they  might  inter- 
fere with  the  discipline  and  etficiency  of  the 
armies.  Certain  physicians  and  clergymen  who 
liad  interested  themselves  in  tliese  charitable 
undertakings  perceived  how  much  good  could 
be  accomplished  by  a  more  extensive  and  thor- 
ough organization.    Seeking  no  remuneration, 


they  applied  to  the  government  to  give  them 
recognition  and  moral  support,  and,  after  some 
dilHculty,  this  being  secured,  tliej  organized 
themselves  and  were  recognized  as  '  the  United 
States  Sanitary  Commission. '  The  L'«v.  Henry 
W.  Bellows,  D.  D.,  was  its  preside.it.  Their 
intention  was  to  ai<l  by  their  professional  advice 
tlie  medical  department  of  the  government  ser- 
vice; but  soon,  the  field  opening  oxxl  before 
them,  their  operations  were  greatly  cidarged. 
From  being  simply  an  advisory,  they  became 
more  and  more  an  executive  hotly.  .  .  .  The 
Sanitary  Commission  now  entered  on  an  ex.'raor- 
dinarv  career  of  usefulness.  It  ranged  itself 
in  adiliation  with  tlie  government  medical  l)un'au. 
It  gathered  supporters  from  all  classes  of  the  \wo- 
ple.  .  .  .  Soon  the  commission  had  an  independent 
transportation  of  its  own.  It  had  hospital  trans- 
ports, wagons,  ambulances,  railroad  ambulances, 
cars.  Ingenious  men  devised  for  it  inventions  of 
better  litters,  better  stretchers,  better  ambu- 
lances. It  secured  comfortable  transportation 
for  the  wounded  soldier  from  the  battlefield  to 
the  hospital.  On  the  n.ilroad  it  soon  had  its 
hospital  cars,  with  kitchen,  dispensary,  and  a 
surgeon's  car  in  the  midst.  As  its  work  in- 
creased, so  did  its  energies  and  the  singular 
elDciency  of  its  organization.  It  divided  its 
services  into  several"  departments  of  duty.  (1.) 
Its  preventive  service,  or  sanitJirj'  inspection  de- 
partment, had  a  corps  of  medical  inspectors, 
who  examined  thoroughly  troops  in  the  field, 
and  reported  their  condition  and  needs  to  its  own 
officers  and  to  the  government.  It  had  also  a 
corps  of  special  hospital  inspectors,  who  visited 
the  general  hospitals  of  the  army,  nearlv  300  in 
number,  their  reports  being  confidential,  and 
sent  to  the  surgeon  general  of  the  army.  (3.)  Its 
department  of  general  relief.  This  consisted  of 
twelve  branches  of  the  general  commission,  hav- 
ing depots  in  the  large  towns,  each  branch  having 
from  150  to  1,300  auxiliaries  engaged  in  obtain- 
ing su'^jplies.  These  were  sent  to  the  main 
depot,  and  there  assorted,  repacked,  and  dis- 
patched. One  of  these  branches,  the  '  Woman's 
Central  Association,'  collected  stores  to  the  value 
of  over  a  million  of  dollars ;  another,  the  North- 
western, at  Chicago,  furnished  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  million.  Care  was  taken  to  have  no 
waste  in  the  distribution.  Soldiers  of  all  the 
states  were  equally  supplied ;  and  even  wounded 
enemies  left  on  the  field,  or  sick  and  abandoned 
in  the  hospitals,  were  tenderly  cared  for.  (3.) 
Its  department  of  special  relief.  This  took  un- 
der its  charge  soldiers  not  yet  under,  or  just 
out  of  the  care  of  the  government ;  men  on  sick 
leave,  or  found  in  the  streets,  or  left  by  their 
regiments.  For  such  it  furnished  'homes.' 
About  7,500  men  were,  on  an  average,  thus 
daily  or  nightly  accommodated.  It  also  had 
'  lodges '  wherein  a  sick  soldier  might  stay  while 
awaiting  his  pay  from  the  paymaster  general, 
or,  if  unable  to  reach  a  hospital,  might  stop  for 
a  time.  Still  more,  it  had  '  Homes  for  tho 
Wives,  Mothers,  and  Children  of  Soldiers,'  where 
those  visiting  the  wounded  or  sick  man  to  min- 
ister to  his  necessities  might  find  protection,  de- 
fense, food,  slielter.  It  had  its  '  Feeding  Sta- 
tions,' where  a  tired  and  hungry  soldier  passing 
by  could  have  a  gratuitous  meal.  On  the  great 
military  lines  these  stations  were  permanently- 
established.  On  the  chief  rivers,  the  Slississippi, 
the  Cumberland,  the  Potomac,  it  had  'sanitary 
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SANTA  INES. 


otwiiners'  for  transmitting  stinplies  and  trans- 
porting tlie  siclc  an(i  woiindea.  It  estftblislied 
'ugentics'  to  see  that  no  injustice  was  done  to 
any  soldier;  tliat  tlie  soldier,  liis  widow,  his 
orphan,  obtained  pensions,  back  pay,  bounties, 
or  whatever  money  was  due ;  tliat  any  errors  in 
their  papers  were  properly  corrected,  and  espe- 
cially that  no  sharper  took  advantage  of  them. 
It  instituted  hospital  directories  by  which  the 
friends  of  a  soldier  could  obtaiu  information 
without  cost  as  to  his  place  and  condition,  if 
witliin  a  year  lie  had  been  an  inmate  of  any  hos- 
pital. It  had  such  a  record  of  not  less  than  900,000 
names.  Whenever  permitted  Ifldoso,  it  sent  .sup- 
j)lies  to  the  United  States  prisoners  of  war  in  con- 
tinement  at  Andersonville,  Salisbury,  Kichmond. 
.  .  .  (4.)  Itsdepartmentof  field  relief.  Tlieduty 
of  this  was  to  minister  to  the  wounded  on  the  field 
of  battle ;  to  furnish  bandages,  cordials,  nourisli- 
mcnt;  to  give  assistance  to  the  surgeons,  and  to 
supply  any  deficiencies  it  could  detect  in  the  field 
hospitals.  It  liad  a  chief  inspector  for  tlie  armies 
of  the  East;  another  for  tlie  Alilitary  Department 
of  the  Mississippi,  with  a  competent  staff  for 
each.  (5.)  Its  auxiliary  relief  corps.  Tliis  sup- 
plied deficiencies  in  personal  attendance  and 
work  in  the  hospitals,  or  among  the  wounded  on 
the  field.  Between  May,  1864,  when  it  was  first 
organized,  and  January,  1865,  it  gave  its  services 
to  more  than  75,000  patients.  It  waited  on  tlio 
sick  and  wounded ;  wrote  letters  for  tliem,  gave 
them  stationery,  postage  stamps,  newspapers, 
and  whiled  away  the  heavy  hours  of  suffering 
by  reading  magazines  and  books  to  them.  To 
the  Sanitary  Commission  the  government  gave  a 
most  earnest  support;  the  people  gave  it  their 
hearts.  They  furnished  it  with  more  than  three 
millions  of  dollars  in  money,  of  which  one  million 
can;8  from  the  Pacific  States ;  they  sent  it  nine  mil- 
lions' worth  of  supplies.  Prom  fairs  held  in  its 
interest  very  large  sums  were  derived.  One  in 
New  York  yielded  a  million  and  a  quarter  of  dol- 
lars; one  in  Philadelphia  more  than  a  million. 
In  towns  comparatively  small,  there  were  often 
collected  at  sucli  fairs  more  than  twenty  thou- 
sand dollars.  .  .  .  The  Christian  Commission 
emulated  the  nv,ble  conduct  of  the  United  States 
Sanitary  Commission.  It,  too,  received  the  rec- 
ognition and  countenance  of  the  government. 
Its  object  was  to  promote  the  pliysical  and 
spiritual  welfare  of  soldiers  and  sailors.  Its  cen- 
tral office  was  in  Philadelphia,  but  it  had  agen- 
cies in  all  the  large  towns.  '  It  aided  the  sur- 
geon, helped  the  chaplain,  followed  the  armies 
m  tlieir  marches,  went  into  the  trenches  and 
along  the  picket-line.  Wherever  tliere  was  a 
sick,  a  wounded,  a  dying  man,  an  agent  of  the 
Christian  Commission  was  near  by.'  It- gave 
Christian  burial  whenever  possible ;  it  marked 
the  graves  of  the  dead.  It  liad  its  religious 
services,  its  little  extemporized  chapels,  its 
prayer-meetings.  The  American  Bible  Society 
gave  it  Bibles  and  Testaments ;  the  Tract  Society 
Its  publications.  The  government  furnished  its 
agents  and  supplies  fico  transportation;  it  liad 
the  use  of  the  telegraph  for  its  purposes.  Steam- 
boat and  railroad  companies  furthered  its  ob- 
jects with  all  their  ability.  It  distributed  nearly 
five  millions  of  dollars  in  money  and  supplies. 
— J.  AV.  Draper,  Higt.  of  the  American  Civil  War, 
eh.  87  (n.  3). 

Also  in:   L.    P.   Brockett,  Woman's  Work  in 
the  Civil  War.  —Mrs.  M.  A.  Livermore,  My  Story 


of  the  War.—K.  P.  Wormeley,  Tfie  Other  Side  of 
the  War. — The  Sanitary  Commission:  its  Works 
and  l^irposes.—3.  8.  Newberry,  Tlie  U.  8.  Sani- 
tary Com.  in  the  Mississipjn  Valley. — L.  Moss, 
Annals  of  the  U.  S.  Christian  Com. 

SANITARY  SCIENCE  AND  LEGISLA- 
TION.   See  Medicai- SriKNCE:  19tii  Century. 

SANJAKS,  OR  SANDJAKS.  See  Bet; 
also  Ti.MAU. 

SANQUHAR  DECLARATION,  The.— 
The  Declaration  nfiixed  by  the  Cameronians  to 
the  market-cross  of  Sanciuhar,  in  1680,  renouncing 
allegiance  to  King  Charles  II.  See  Scotland: 
A.  D.  1681-1089. 

SANS  ARCS,  The.  See  American  Abo- 
iiutiNEs:  SiouAN  Family. 

SANSCULOTTES.  See  France:  A.  D. 
1791  (Octoheh). 

SANSCULOTTIDES,  of  the  French  Re- 
publican Calendar,  The.  See  France:  A.  D. 
1793  (OcToiiEU)  The  new  m:publican  cal- 
endar. 

SANSKRIT.— "The  name  Sanskrit  as  ap- 
plied to  the  ancieut.  language  of  the  Hindus  is 
an  artificial  designation  for  a  highly  elaborated 
form  of  the  language  originally  brought  by  the 
Indian  branch  of  the  great  Aryan  race  into  India. 
This  original  tongue  soon  became  mwlified  by 
contact  with  the  dialects  of  the  aboriginal  races 
who  preceded  the  Aryans,  and  in  this  way  con- 
verted into  the  peculiar  language  ('  bhasha ' )  of 
the  Aryan  immigrants  who  settled  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  seven  rivers  of  the  Panjab  and 
its  outlying  districts  (' Sapta-Sindhavas '  —  in 
Zand  '  Hapta  Hendu ' ).  The  most  siiitable  name 
for  the  original  language  thus  mouldod  into  the 
speech  of  the  Hindus  is  Hindu-i  (^^  Sindhu-i),  its 
principal  later  development  being  calk  d  Hindi, 
just  as  tliJ  Low  German  dialect  of  the  Saxons 
when  modified  in  England  was  called  Anglo- 
Saxon.  But  very  soon  that  happened  in  India 
which  has  come  to  pass  in  all  civilized  countries. 
The  spoken  language,  when  once  its  general 
form  and  character  Iiad  been  settled,  ieparated 
into  two  lines,  the  one  elaborated  by  the  learned, 
the  otlier  popularized  and  variously  provin- 
cialized by  tlie  unlearned.  In  India,  however, 
.  .  .  this  separation  became  more  marked,  more 
diversified,  and  progressively  intensified.  Hruc  , 
the  very  grammar  which  with  otlier  nations 
was  n  yarded  only  as  a  means  to  an  end,  came 
to  be  treated  by  Indian  Pandits  as  the  end  itself, 
and  was  subtilized  into  an  intricate  science, 
fenced  around  by  a  bristling  barrier  of  tcchir 
calities.  The  language,  too,  elaborated  '  pari 
passu '  with  the  grammar,  rejected  the  natural 
name  of  Hindu-i,  or  '  Mie  speech  of  the  Hindus,' 
and  adopted  an  artificial  designation,  viz.  Sans- 
krita,  'the  perfectly  constructed  speech,'.  .  . 
to  denote  its  complete  severance  from  vulgar 
purposes,  and  its  exclusive  dedication  to  religion 
and  literature ;  while  the  name  Prakrita  —  which 
may  mean  '  tlie  original '  as  well  as  '  the  derived ' 
speech  —  was  assigned  to  the  common  dialect." 
—  M.  Williams,  Indian  Wisdom,  introd.,  p. 
xxriii. 

SANTA  ANNA,  The  career  of.  See  Mex- 
ico: A.  D.  1820-1826,  to  1848-1861,  and  Texas: 
A.  D.  1824-1836. 

SANTA  HE  RM  AND  AD.  See  Holy 
Brotherhood. 

SANTA  INES,  Battle  of  (1859).  See  Ven- 
ezuela: A.  D.  1829-1886. 
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SANTA  LUCIA. 


SARDINIA. 


SANTA    LUCIA,   Battle  of  (1848).     See 
Italy:  A.  D.  1848-1849. 
SANTALS,    The.     See  India:   The   aho- 

KIOINAI,  I.MIAHITANTS. 

SANTAREM,  Battle  of  (1184).  ScePouri:- 
ciAi.:  A.  1).  1095-1385. 

SANTEES.  The.  See  American  Abohioi- 
NEs:  SiouAN  Pamilt. 

SANTIAGO,  The  founding  of  the  city 
(1541).     SeeCiiii.E:  A.  I).  1450-1724. 

SANTIAGO,  on  ST.  JAGO,  Knights  of 
the  Order  of.     See  Calatuava. 

SANTONES,  The.     See  Pictones. 

SAP  AUDI  A.— The  early  name  of  Savoy. 
See  Bur(u;ni)ian8:  A.  D.  443-451. 

SAPEIRES,  The.    See  Ibekianb,  Eastern. 

SAPIENZA,  OR  PORTOLONGO,  Battle 
of  (1354).  See  Constantinople;  A.  1).  1348- 
1855. 

SARACENIC  EMPIRE,  See  SUuomktan 
Conquest  a>'d  Kmi'ire. 

SARACENIC  SCHOOLS.  See  Education, 
Medieval. 

SARACENS,  The  name.— "From  Mecca  to 
the  Euphrates,  the  Arabian  tribes  were  con- 
founded by  the  Greelss  and  Latins  under  the  gen- 
eral appellation  of  Saracens.  .  .  .  The  name 
which,  used  by  Ptolemy  and  Pliny  in  a  more 
confined,  by  Ammianus  and  Procopius  in  a  larger, 
sense,  has  been  derived,  ridiculously,  from 
Sarah,  the  wife  of  Abraham,  obscurely  from  the 
village  of  Saralta,  .  .  .  more  plausibly  from  the 
Arabic  words  which  signify  a  thievish  character, 
or  Oriental  situation.  .  ,  .  Yet  the  last  and  most 
popular  of  these  etymologies  is  refuted  by 
Ptolemy  (Arabia,  p.  2.  18.  in  Hudson,  torn,  iv.), 
who  expressly  remarks  the  western  and  southern 
position  of  the  Saracens,  then  an  obscure  tribe  on 
the  borders  of  Egypt.  The  appellation  cannot, 
therefore,  allude  to  any  national  character;  and, 
since  it  was  imposed  by  strangers,  it  must  be 
foun'l,  not  in  the  Arabic,  but  in  a  foreign  lan- 
guage."—  E.  Gibbon,  Decline  and  Fall  of  the 
Itoman  Empire,  ch.  50,  and  note. — "Dr.  Clarke 
(Travels,  v.  ii.,  p.  391)  after  expressing  contemp- 
tuous pity  for  Gibbon's  ignorance,  derives  the 
word  from  Zara,  Zaara,  Sara,  the  Desert,  whence 
Saraceni,  the  children  of  the  Desert.  De  Marlfis 
adopts  the  derivation  from  Sarrik,  a  robber. 
Hist,  des  Arabes,  vol.  1.,  p.  80;  St.  Martin  from 
Scharkioun,  or  SharkUn,  Eastern,  vol.  xi.,  p. 
55." —  H.  Milman,  note  to  Oibbon,  as  aiote. —  The 
Kadmonites  "are  undoubtedly  what  their  name 
expresses.  Orientals,  Saracens,  otherwise  '  B'ne 
Kedem,'  or  Suns  of  the  East;  a  name  restricted 
in  practice  to  the  east  contiguous  to  Palestine, 
and  comprising  only  the  Arabian  nations  dwelling 
between  Palestine  and  the  Euphrates.  .  .  .  The 
name  Saraceni  was  in  use  among  the  Romans 
long  before  Islam,  apparently  from  the  time  of 
Trajan's  and  Hadrian's  wars." —  H.  Ewald,  Hist, 
of  Israel,  introd.,  sect.  4,  tcithfoot-note  (v.  1). —  In 
the  Middle  Ages  the  term  Saracen  became  com- 
mon in  its  application  to  the  Arabs,  and,  in  fact, 
to  the  Mahometan  races  pretty  generally.  See 
Rome:  A.  D.  06-138. 

SARAGOSSA  :  Origin.  See  C^sar  -  Au- 
gusta. 

A.  D.  543.  —  Siege  by  the  Franks.  See 
GoTiis  (Visigoths)  :  A.  D.  507-711. 

A.  D.  713.—  Siege  and  conquest  by  the 
Arab-Moors.     See  Spain:  A.  D.  711-713. 


A.  D,  778.  —  Siege    by  Charlemagne.    See 

Spain:  A.  D.  778, 

A.  D.  1012-1146.— The  seat  of  a  Moorish 
kingdom.     See  Spain:  A.  I).  1031-108fi. 

A.  D.  1710.—  Defeat  of  the  Spaniards  by  the 
Allies.    See  Spain  ;  A.  I).  1707-1710. 

A.  D.  1808. — Fruitless  siege  by  the  French. 
See  Spain:  A.  I).  1808  (.Mav-Seitemiieii). 

A.  D.  1808-1809.—  Siege  and  capture  by  the 
French. —  Extraordinary  defense  of  the  city. 
See  Spain:  A.  D.  1808-180U  (DKCEMiir.R  — 
March). 

A.  D,  1805,.—  Siege  by  the  French.  See 
Spain:   A.  I).  1800  (Fkiiruarv— .July). 

A.  D.  1809.—  Battle  and  Spanish  defeat. 
See  Spain:  A.  I).  1809  (Feuruary— June). 


SARANGIANS.— The  name  given  by  Hero.1- 
otus  to  a  warlike  people  who  dwelt  anciently  00 
the  shores  of  the  Ilamuii  and  in  the  Valley  of  th;i 
Hilmcnd — southwestern  Afglianistan.  By  thi 
later  Greeks  they  were  called  Zarangians  and 
Drangiaus;  by  the  Persians  Zaraka. —  M. 
Duncker,  Hist,  of  Antiquity,  bk.  7,  ch.  1  (».  5). 

SARATOGA,  Burgoyne's  surrender  at. 
See  United  States  git  Am.  :  A.  D.  1777  (July — 
Octoder). 

SARATOGA,  The  proposed  State  of.—  See 
Northwest  'Territory  of  the  United  States 
of  Am.  :  A.  D.  1784. 

SARCEES  (TINNEH).  See  A-merican 
AiioRioiNEs;  Blackkeet,  and  Athapascan 
Family. 

SARDINIA  (The  Island) :  Name  and  earl^ 
history. —  "The  name  of  the  island  'Sardo'  is 
derived  with  probability  from  the  PlKenician,  and 
describes  its  resemblance  to  the  human  footstep. 
.  .  .  Diodorus  reckons  this  island  among  the 
places  to  which  tlie  Phoenicians  sent  colonies, 
after  they  had  enriched  themselves  by  the  silver 
of  Spain.  .  .  .  What  the  primitive  population 
of  thvj  island  was,  \yhich  the  Phccnicians  found 
tliere  when  they  touched  at  its  southern  ports  on 
their  way  to  Spain,  Nvhether  it  had  come  from 
the  coast  of  Italy,  or  Africa,  we  can  only  con- 
jecture. In  historical  times  it  appears  to  have 
been  derived  from  three  principal  sources, — immi- 
grations from  Africa,  represented  by  the  tradi- 
tions of  Sardus  and  .Vristoius;  from  Greece, 
represented  by  lolaus,  and  from  the  south  and 
south-ea.-t  of  Spain,  represented  by  Norax.  .  .  . 
The  name  Norax  has  evidently  a  reference  to 
those  singular  remains  of  nncient  architecture, 
the  Nuraghi  of  Sardinia, —  stone  towers  in  the 
form  of  a  truncated  cone,  witli  a  spiral  staircase 
in  the  thickness  of  the  wall,  which  to  the  num- 
ber of  8,000  are  scattered  over  the  island,  chictiy 
in  the  southern  and  western  parts.  Nothing 
entirely  analogous  to  these  has  been  found  in 
any  other  part  of  the  world;  but  thev  resemble 
most  the  Athalayas  [or  Talajots]  of  Minorca, 
whose  population  was  partly  Iberian,  partly 
Libyan.  .  .  .  The  Carthaginians,  at  the  time 
when  their  naval  power  was  at  its  height,  in 
the  sixth  and  fifth  centuries  B.  C,  subdued 
all  the  level  country,  the  former  inhabitants  tak- 
ing refuge  among  the  mountains,  where  their 
manners  receded  towards  barbarism." — J.  Ken- 
rick,  Phamicia,  ch.  4,  ftect.  3. 

A.  D.  1017. —  Conquest  from  the  Saracens 
by  the  Pisans  and  Genoese.    See  Pisa  :  Origin 

OF  THE  CITY. 
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SAUDINIA. 


8ARMATIA. 


A.  D.  1708.—  Taken 
Bi-ain:  a.  I).  1707-1710. 


by    the    Allies.     Sec 


A.  D.  1774.— The  War  of  the  Austrian  Sue 
cession  :  French  and  Spanish  invasion  of  Pied 


A.  D.  I7I3. — Ceded  to  the  Elector  of  Bava- 
ria with  the  title  of  King.  .Sc'cL'tukcht:  A.l). 
1712-1714. 

A.  D.  1714.— Exchanged  with  the  emperor 
for  the  Upper  Palatinate.  Hcc  UTiiECitT:  A.  1). 
171!i-1714. 

A.  D.  1717— Retaken  by  Spain.  See  Spain: 
A.  1).  17I3-173r., 

A.  D.  1719.— Given  up  by  Spain  and  acquired 
b^  the  Duke  of  Savoy  in  exchange  for  Sicily, 
giving  its  name  to  his  kingdom.  Beo  Spain  : 
A.  1).  17i;i-172r);  also  Italy:  A.  1).  1715-1785. 

SARDINIA  (The  Kingdom):  A.  D.  1742.— 
The  king  joins  Austria  in  the  War  of  the 
Austrian  Succession,  Hue  Italy  :  A.  D.  1741- 
174:t. 

A.  D.  1743.—  Treaty  of  Worms,  with  Aus- 
tria and  England.    Slm;  Italy:  A.  I).  174!!. 

A.  D.  1743. — The  Bourbon  Family  Compact 
against  the  king.     8ce  Fhanck:    A.   D.   1743 

(()(  rOjlKK). 

7, 

mont.     See  Italy;  A.  I).  1744. 

A.  D.  1745.— The  War  of  the  Austrian  Suc- 
cession :  Overwhelming  reverses.  St'o  Italy  : 
A.  I).  1745. 

A.  D.  1746-1747.— The  War  of  the  Austrian 
Succession  :  The  French  and  Spaniards  driven 
out.     Soe  Italy:  A.  I).  1746-1747. 

A.  D.  1748. — Termination  and  results  of  the 
War  of  the  Austrian  Succession.  See  Aixla- 
Cii.U'elle:  The  Cosoukss. 

A.  D.  1792. — Annexation  of  Savoy  and  Nice 
to  the  French  Republic.     See  Fhance:  A.  D. 

1702  (Skptemher — Uf.cemheu). 

A.  D.  1793. — Joined  in  the  Coalition  against 
Revolutionary   France.     See  Fuance:    A.    D. 

1703  (Maucii — Sei'temhek). 

A.  D.  1794. —  Passes  of  the  Alps  secured  by 
the  French.  See  Fuance:  A.  D.  1704-1705 
(Octobeu — May). 

A.  D.  1795. — French  victonr  at  Loano.  See 
Fuance:  A.  D.  1705  (.Iunf  -DECEMm:ii). 

A.  D.  1796.  —  Submission  to  the  French 
under  Bonaparte. — Treaty  of  peace. — Cession 
of  Savoy  to  the  Republic.    See  Fuance:  A.  D. 

1700  (APUIL— OCTOliEll). 

A.  D.  1798.— Piedmont  taken  by  the  French. 
— Its  sovereignty  relinquished  by  the  king. 
SeeFR,VNCK:  A.  D.  1798-1700 (Vugust—Apuil). 

A.  D.  1799. —  French  evacuation  of  Pied- 
mont.   See  ruANCE:  A.  D.  1700  (Apkil  — Sep- 

TEMllEll). 

A.  D.  1800.— Recovery  of  Piedmont  by  the 
French.  See  France:  A.  D.  lbOO-1801  (May— 
Fehki-auy). 

A.  D.  1802. —  Annexation  of  part  of  Pied- 
mont to  France.  See  Fkanck:  A.  D.  1803 
(August — September). 

A.  D.  181A-181S.  — The  king  recovers  his 
kingdom. — Annexation  of  Genoa. — Cession  of 
part  of  Savoy  to  France.  See  Vienna,  Tub 
Congress  of;  also  France:  A.  D.  1814  (April 
— June). 

A.  D.  1815. — Acceision  to  the  Holy  Alliance. 
See  Holy  Alliance. 

A.  D.  1820-1821.  — Abortive  revolutionary 
rising  and  war  with  Austria.— The  defeat  at 
Novara.    See  Italy;  A.  D,  1820-1821. 


A.  D.  1831.— Death  of  Charles  Felix.— Ac- 
cession of  Charles  Albert.    See  Italy:  A.  D. 

18;)0-:H;)'.>. 

A.  D.  1848-1849.— Alliance  with  insurgent 
Lombardy  and  Venetia. — War  with  Austria. — 
Defeat. — Abdication  of  Charles  Albert. — Ac- 
cession of  Victor  Emmanuel  II.  See  Italy; 
A.  D.  1848-1840. 

A.  D.  1855.— In  the  Alliance  of  the  Crimean 
War  against  Russia.     See  Uussia:  A.  1).  185-1- 

iH.m 

A.  D.  1856-1870.- The  great  work  of  Count 
Cavour  and  King  Victor  Emmanuel. — Libera- 
tion of  the  whole  Peninsula  and  creation  of 
the  kingdom  of  Italy.  See  Italy  ;  A.  U.  1850- 
1850,  to  1807-1870. 

♦ 

SARDIS.— When  Cyrus  the  Great  founded 
the  Persian  empire  by  the  overthrow  of  that  of 
the  Meiles,  n.  C.  558,  his  first  entfrprisc  of  con- 
(luest,  outside  of  the  Jledian  dominion,  was  di- 
rected against  the  kingdom  of  Lydia,  tlieii, 
under  its  famous  king  Cni-sus,  dominant  in  Asia 
Minor  and  rapidly  increasing  In  wealth  and 
power.  After  an  indecisive  battle,  Croesus  rc- 
ti'cd  to  his  capital  city,  Sardis,  which  was  then 
tlie  niost  splendid  city  of  Asia  Minor,  and  was 
followed  by  Cyrus,  who  captured  and  plundered 
tlie  town,  at  the  end  of  a  siege  of  only  fourteen 
days.  The  fall  of  Sardis  was  the  fall  of  the 
Lydian  kingdom,  which  was  absorbed  into  the 
great  empire  of  Persia. — O.  KawHnson,  Fire 
Great  Moiiiiirhiea :  I'enia,  ch.  7. — Fifty-eight 
years  later  (about  500  B.  C.)  at  the  beginning  of 
the  Ionian  Revolt,  when  the  Greek  cities  of  Asia 
Minor  attempted  to  throw  off  tlie  Persian  yoke, 
Sardis  was  again  plundered  aud  burned  by  an 
invading  force  of  lonians  and  Atlieuians. —  C. 
Thirlwiul,  Hist,  of  Greece,  ch.  14. —  See,  also, 
Persia:  B.  C.  521-403. 

SARGASSO  SEA,  The.  See  America: 
A.  D.  1403. 

SARISSA,  The.    See  Phalanx. 

SARK,  Battle  of  (1448).— This  was  a  severe 
defeat  inflicted  by  the  Scots  upon  an  English 
force.  Invading  Scottish  territory,  under  Lord 
Percy.  The  English  lost  3,000  men  and  Percy 
was  taken  prisoner. — Sir  W.  Scott,  Hist,  ofikot- 
land,  ch.  10. 

SARMATIA.  —  SARMATIANS.—  "  The 
Scythians  of  the  time  of  Herodotus  were  sepa- 
rated only  by  tlie  river  Tanais  [modern  Don] 
from  the  Sarmatians,  who  occupied  the  territory 
for  several  days'  journey  north-east  of  the  Palus 
Jtootis;  on  the  south,  they  were  divided  by  the 
Danube  from  the  section  of  Thracians  called 
GetO!.  Both  these  nations  were  nomadic,  anal- 
ogous to  the  Scythians  in  habits,  military  elH- 
ciency,  and  fierceness.  Indeed,  Herodotus  aud 
HippokratCs  distinctly  intimate  that  the  Sarma- 
tians were  nothing  but  a  branch  of  Scythians, 
speaking  a  Scytliian  dialect,  and  distinguished 
from  their  neighbours  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Tanais  chiefly  by  this  peculiarity,  —  that  the 
women  among  them  were  warriors  hardly  less 
daring  and  expert  than  the  men." — G.  Grote, 
Hist,  of  Greece,  pt.  2,  c?i.  17. —  The  Sarmatians 
ultimately  gave  their  name  to  the  whole  region 
of  northeastern  Europe,  and  some  writers  have 
considered  them  to  be,  not  Scythic  or  Mougolic 
in  race,  but  progenitors  of  the  modern  Slavonic 
family.  "BySarmatla  [Tacitus]  seems  to  have 
understood  what  Is  now  Moldavia  and  Wallachia, 
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and  perhaps  part  of  the  Bouth  of  Russia." — 
Church  ana  Brodribb,  Oeog.  Nnte»  to  T/ie  Gerimuiy 
of  Tantiin. — Seo  Slavonic  Pkopi.es. 

SARMATIAN  AND  MARCOMANNIAN 
WARS  OF  MARCUS  AURELIUS.— It  was 
during  Iho  reigii  of  Marcus  Aureliii.,  Antoninus 
that  ilio  Inroads  of  the  bnrliarians  along  tlus 
Danublan  frontier  of  the  Roman  EnAiro  b'jgan 
to  bo  seriously  fro((uent  and  bold.  "  It  is  ■  joro- 
sented  as  ii  simultaneous,  and  even  a  combined 
attack,  of  all  the  races  on  the  northern  frontier, 
who  may  be  ranged  under  the  three  national 
divisions  of  Germans,  Scytldans,  and  Sarmatians ; 
though  wo  may  iiuestion  the  fact  of  an  actual 
league  among  tribes  so  many,  so  various,  and  so 
distant."  Tlie  Marcomanni  and  tlic  Quadi  on 
the  upper  Danube,  and  the  Sarmatian  tribes  on 
tlie  lower,  were  the  prominent  intruders,  and  the 
cimpaigns  which  Aurelius  conducted  against 
tliem,  A.  D.  167-180,  are  generally  called  eitlier 
the  >Iarcomani\ian  or  the  Sarmatian  Wars.  Dur- 
ing these  thirteen  years,  tlie  noblest  of  all  mon- 
archs  siirreiiderecl  repeatedly  tho  philosophic 
calm  whicli  lie  loved  so  well,  and  gave  liimself 
to  tho  Iiateful  business  of  frontier  war,  vainly 
striving  to  arrest  in  its  beginning  the  impending 
flood  of  barbaric  invasion.  Repeatedly,  he  won 
tho  semblance  of  a  peace  with  the  unrelenting 
foe,  and  as  repeatedly  it  was  broken.  Ho  died 
in  ills  soldiers  harness,  at  Vindobona  (Vienna), 
and  hajipily  did  not  live  to  witness  tlie  peace 
wliich  Home,  in  the  end,  stooped  to  buy  from 
tho  foes  she  had  no  more  strength  to  overcome. — 
C.  Merivale,  Jlist.  of  the  Romans,  ch.  68. 

At,80IN:  p.  B.  Watson,  MiircuH  Aurelius  An- 
toniniis,  eh.  4-0. — See,  also,  Tiiundeuing  Legion. 

SARN  HELEN,  The.— A  Roman  road  run- 
ning through  AVales,  called  by  the  Welsli  tho 
Sarn  Helen,  or  road  of  Helen,  from  a  notion  that 
the  Empress  Helena  caused  it  to  bo  made. — T. 
Wright,  Celt,  Roman  aiul  Snxon,  ch.  5. 

SARPI,  Fra  Paolo,  and  the  contest  of  Ven- 
ice with  the  Papacy.  See  Venice:  A.  D.  1600- 
1607. 

SARRE-LOUIf'r  A.  D.  i68o.— The  found- 
ing of  the  city.     See  li^ANCE:  A.  D.  1070-1681. 

SARUS,  Battfe  o'  the.— One  of  the  victories 
of  the  Emperor  Heraclius,  A.  D.  625,  in  his  war 
with  tho  Persians. —  G.  Rawlinson,  Seventh  &reat 
Oriental  Monarchy,  ch.  24. 

SASKATCHEWAN,  The  district  of.  See 
Northwest  TEiiurroniEs  op  Canada. 

SASSANIAN  DYNASTY.- Artaxcrxes  L, 
who  resurrected  the  Persian  empire,  or  called  a 
new  Persian  empire  into  existence,  A.  D.  326,  by 
tho  overthrow  of  the  Parthian  monarchy  and  the 
subjection  of  its  dominions,  founded  a  dynasty 
•which  took  the  name  of  tlio  Stissanian,  or  the 
family  of  the  Sassanidic,  from  one  Sasan,  who, 
acconiing  to  some  accounts  was  the  father,  ac- 
cording to  others  a  remoter  progenitor  of  Artax- 
erxes.  This  second  Persian  monarchy  is,  itself, 
often  called  tho  Sassanian,  to  distinguisli  it  from 
the  earlier  Achremonian  Persian  empire  (>. 
Rawlinson,  Seventh  Great  Oriental  Monari  . — 
See,  also,  Peksia:  B.  C.  loO-A.  D.  236. 

SASTE AN  FAMILY,  The.    Sae  American 

AltORIOINES:    SaSTEAN  FaMII.V. 

SATOLLI,  Apostolic  Delegate  in  America. 
SooPai-acy:  A.  D.  1893. 

SATRAP.  — SATRAPIES.  — Darius  Hys- 
taspis  "has  been  well  called  'the  true  founder 
of  the  Persian  state.'    He  found  the  Empire  a 


crude  and  heterogeneous  mass  of  ill-assorted  ele- 
ments, hanging  lrK)sely  together  by  the  single  tio 
of  subjection  to  a  common  head;  he  left  it  a 
compact  and  regidarly  organized  body,  united 
on  a  single  wcll-orderod  system,  permanently 
estalilished  everywhere.  ...  It  was  the  first, 
and  proliably  the  bjst,  instance  of  that  form  of 
government  which,  tjiklng  its  nam(!  from  tho 
Persian  word  for  prov'iivial  ruler.  Is  known  gen- 
erally as  the  system  jf  'satrapial '  administration. 
Its  main  principles  \  Tt  in  the  first  place,  tho 
reduction  of  tlie  wliole  Empire  to  a  ([uasi- 
imiformity  by  the  sulistitution  of  one  mode  of 
governing  for  several ;  secondly,  the  substitution 
of  flxcd  and  detinito  burtliens  on  the  subject  in 
lieu  of  variable  and  uncertain  calls;  and  tiilrdly, 
the  establishment  of  a  variety  of  checks  and 
counterpoises  among  the  olllcials  to  whom  it  was 
necessary  that  the  crown  should  delegate  its 
powers.  .  .  .  The  atith  )rlty  instituted  by  Darius 
w»  1  that  of  his  satraps.  He  divided  the  whole 
Empire  into  a  number  of  separate  governmenta — 
a  number  whidi  must  have  varied  at  dllTerent 
times,  but  which  seems  never  to  have  fallen 
short  of  twenty.  Over  each  goverinnent  ho 
placed  a  satrap,  or  supremo  civil  governor, 
charged  with  tho  collection  and  transmission  of 
the  revenue,  tho  administration  of  justice,  tho 
maintenance  of  order,  und  tho  general  supervision 
of  the  territory.  Tliese  satraps  were  inminated 
by  tho  king  at  his  pleasure  from  any  class  of  his 
subjects,  and  held  otllce  for  no  detliilte  term,  but 
simply  until  recalled,  being  liable  to  deprivation 
or  death  at  any  moment,  without  other  formal- 
ity than  tho  presentation  of  tho  royal  'firman.' 
\Vhile,  however,  they  remained  inolBco  tlioy  were 
despotic  —  thoy  represented  the  Great  King,  and 
were  clothed  with  a  portion  of  his  majesty.  .  .  . 
Tliey  wielded  the  power  of  life  and  death.  Thoy 
assessed  the  tribute  on  tho  several  towns  and 
villages  within  their  jurisdiction  at  their  pleasure, 
and  appointed  deputies — called  sometimes,  like 
themselves,  satraps — over  cities  or  districts  with- 
in their  province,  whose  ofllco  was  regarded  as 
one  of  great  dignity.  .  .  .  Nothing  restrained 
tlieir  tyranny  but  such  sense  of  right  as  they 
might  hanpeu  to  possess,  an<l  tho  fear  of  removal 
or  execution  if  tho  voice  c'  complaint  reached 
tho  monarch." — G.  Rawlinson,  Five  Oreat  Mon- 
archies: Persia,  ch.  7. 

SATTAGYDjE,  The.    See  Gedrosians. 

SATURNALIA,  The  Roman.— "Tlie  Sat- 
urnalia, first  celebrated  in  Rome  at  tho  dedication 
[of  the  temple  of  Saturn,  on  the  southern  slope 
of  the  Capitoline  Hill]  .  .  .  extended  originally 
over  three,  but  finally  over  seven  days,  during 
which  all  social  distinctions  were  ignored ;  slaves 
were  admitted  to  equality  with  their  masters; 
and  the  chains  whicli  tho  emancipated  from 
slavery  used  to  hang,  as  thanksgiving,  on  or  be- 
low the  statue  of  the  god,  were  taken  down  to  in- 
timate that  perfect  freedom  had  been  enjoyed  by 
all  alike  under  the  thrice-happy  Saturnian  reign. 
Varro  mentions  the  practice  of  sending  wax 
tapers  as  presents  during  this  festival ;  and  when 
we  rememlwr  the  otlier  usage  of  .suspending  wax 
masks,  during  the  Saturnalia,  in  a  chapel  beside 
the  temple  of  the  beneficent  Deity,  the  analogies 
between  these  equalizing  ffites  and  the  modern 
Carnival  become  more  apparent. " — C.  I.  Hemans, 
Historic  and  Monumental  Rome,  eh.  6. 

SAUCHIE  BURN,  Battle  of  (1488).  See 
Scotland;  A.  D.  1483-1488. 
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SAUCY    CASTLE.    800    CiiAteait    Oaii.- 

I.AIU). 

SAUK,  OR  SAC,  Indians.     Hoc  Amriiican 

Ahohkiinkk;  Ai.doNqriAN  Kamii.v,  nnd  Hach. 

SAULCOURT,  Battle  of  (A.  D.  881).— A 
noliihic  (Icfciit  iiitlii'tf.'d  upon  tlie  liivndinK  North- 
men  or  Danes  in  H81  by  tlio  Kri-ncli  klnjf  Lonis 
III.,  ono  of  the  hiHt  of  tlic  Ourolingiim  line.  Tlio 
hnttUt  Ih  ('oMiini'nii>ntt(.'(l  iu  a  song  whicli  is  ono 
of  tli<!  piirlicst  Kpi'cinii'ns  of  Tuutonio  vprmv — Sir 
F.  I'alf^ruvo,  lliHtory  of  Noriaundti  and  Kin/lnnd, 
hk.  1,  r/i.  4(1'.  I). 

SAULT  STE.  MARIE,  The  Jesuit  mis- 
sion at.     Sec  Canada:  A.  I).  I<i;i4-H(7:t. 

SAULTEUR,   The.    See    Amkuican    Alio- 

nidlNKH:    O.ITIIWAYS. 

SAUMIJR :     Stormed    by    the    Vendeans. 

Hc«.  Khamu:  A.  1).  171);t  (.Ti'NK). 

SAUROMATiE,  The.     Hoc  Scytiiianb. 

SAVAGE  STATION,  Battle  of.  8eo 
Unitkd  Htateb  ok  Am.  :    A.  D.  1883  (June— 

•Iui.y:  VliioiNiA). 

♦ 

SAVANNAH  :  A.  D.  1732.— The  founding 
of  the  city.     Sec  Oeoikiia;  A.  D.  17;i3-17a«. 

A.  D.  1775-1776.— Activity  of  the  Liberty 
Party.     Sec  Okohoia:  A.  1).  1775-1777. 

A.  D.  1778.— Talcen  and  occupied  by  the 
British.  Sc^  Unitki)  8T,vrK"  ok  Am:  A.  D. 
177H-1779  Wau  cauuip;!)  into  tnv.  South. 

A.  D.  1779.— Unsuccessful  attack  by  the 
French  and  Americans.  Seu  Unitkd  States 
OK  Am.  :  A.  D.  1779  (Skitemiieii- Octobkr). 

A.  D.  1861.— Threatened  by  the  Union 
forces,  in  occupation  of  the  islands  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river.  See  United  States  ok 
Am.:  a.  I).  1S61  (October — December:  South 
Carolina— Oeoikiia). 

A.  D.  1862.— Reduction  of  Fort  Pulaski  by 
the  national  forces,  and  sealing  up  of  the  port. 
Beo  United  States  ok  A.m.  :  A.  D.  1863  (Feh- 
KiTARY  —April  :  Georoia — Florida). 

A.  D.  1864.  —  Confederate  evacuation.  — 
Sherman  in  possession.  See  United  States 
ok  Am.:  A.  D.  18(54  (November — December: 
Georgia).  ^ 

SAVANNAHS,  The.  Seo  American  Abo- 
R101NE8:  Aloonquian  Family. 

SAi/ENAY,  Battle  of.  tee  France:  A.  D. 
1793  (.July- Decembkr)  '1'iib  civil  war. 

SAVERNE:  Taken  by  Duke  Bernhard 
(1636).     See  Germany:  A.  1).  1634- J089. 

SAVERY,  Thomas,  and  the  Steam  En- 
gine.    Sec  Steam  Knoink. 

SAVONA,  The  Pope  at.  See  Papacy:  A.  I). 
1808-1814. 

SAVONAROLA,  in  Florence.  See  Flor 
ence:  a.  D.  1490-1498. 

♦ 

SAVOY  AND  PIEDMONT:  The  found- 
ing of  the  Burgundian  kingdom  in  Savoy.  See 
IJuRdUNDlANs:  A.  I).  443-451. 

nth  Century. —  The  founders  of  the  House 
of  Savoy.     See  Buroundy:  A.  1).  1033. 

ii-i5th  Centuries. — Rise  and  grovyth  of  the 
dominions  of  the  Savoyard  princes,  in  Italy  and 
the  Burgundian  territory.  —  Creation  of  the 
duchy. — Assumption  of  the  title  of  Princes  of 
Piedmont. — "Tlie  cradle  of  the  Savoyard  power 
lay  in  the  Burgundian  lands  immediately  border- 
ing upon  Jtaly  and  stretching  on  both  sides  of 
the  Alps.    It  was  to  their  geographical  position, 


as  holding  sovoral  great  mountain  paiwes,  that 
the  Savoyard  princes  owed  their  first  Importanco, 
surceedlng  therein  In  some  meiiHuro  to  the  Bur- 
gundian kings  themselves.  The  early  stages  of 
the  growth  of  the  house  arc  very  obscure;  and 
Its  power  (lo<'s  not  seem  to  have  formed  Itself  till 
after  the  union  of  Burgundy  with  the  Empire. 
But  it  seeiris  plain  that,  at  the  end  of  the  Uth 
century,  the  Counts  of  Mauricnnc,  which  was 
their  earliest  title,  held  rights  of  sovereignty  In 
the  Burgundian  districts  of  Maurienne,  Savoy 
strictly  so  called,  Tarantalse,  and  Aosta.  .  .  . 
The  early  Savoyard  possessions  reached  to  tho 
Lak(  '  Geneva,  and  spread  on  l)oth  sides  of  tho 
Inland  mouth  of  the  lihono.  The  power  of  tho 
Savoyard  princes  in  this  region  was  largely  due 
to  their  ecclesiastical  position  as  advocates  of  the 
abbey  of  Saint  Maurice.  Thus  their  possessions 
iiad  a  most  irregular  outline,  nearly  surrounding 
the  lands  of  Genevois  and  Faucigny.  A  state  of 
this  shape,  like  Prussia  in  a  later  a^o  and  on  a 
greater  scale,  was,  as  it  were,  ^  .edestlned  to 
make  further  advances.  But  for  some  centuries 
those  advances  were  made  much  more  largely  in 
Burgundy  than  in  Italy.  Tho  original  Italian 
possessions  of  tho  House  bordered  on  their  Bur- 
gundian counties  of  Maurienne  and  Aosta,  taking 
in  Susa  and  Turin.  Tliia  small  niarchlaud  gave 
its  princes  the  sounding  title  of  Marquesses  in 
Italy.  ...  In  the  13th  and  18th  centuries,  the 
princes  of  Savoy  were  still  hemmed  in,  iu  their 
own  corner  of  Italy,  by  princes  of  equal  or  greater 
power,  at  Montferrat,  at  Saluzzo,  at  Ivorea,  and 
at  Biandratc.  And  it  must  be  remembered  that 
their  position  as  princes  at  once  Burgundian  and 
Italian  was  not  peculiar  to  tiicm.  .  .  .  The 
Italian  dominions  of  tho  family  remained  for  a 
long  while  quite  secondary  to  its  Burgundian 
possessions.  .  .  .  The  main  object  of  Savoyard 
policy  in  this  region  was  necessarily  the  acquisi- 
tion of  the  lands  of  Faucigny  and  the  Genevois. 
But  the  flual  incorporation  of  those  lands  did  not 
take  place  till  they  were  still  more  completeiy 
hemmed  in  by  the  Savoyard  dominions  through 
the  extension  of  the  Savoyard  power  to  tho 
north  of  the  Lake.  This  began  early  in  tho  l?',h 
century  [1307]  by  a  royal  grant  of  Moudon  to 
Count  Thomas  of  Savoy.  Horaont  was  next 
won,  and  became  the  centre  of  tho  Savoyard 
power  north  of  the  Lake.  Soon  after,  thr'.n.gU 
the  conquests  of  Peter  of  Savoy  [1363-1368], 
who  was  known  as  tlie  Little  Charlemagne  and 
who  plays  a  part  in  English  as  well  as  in  Bur- 
gundian history,  these  possessions  grew  into  a 
largo  dominion,  stretcliing  along  a  great  part  of 
the  shores  of  tlie  Lake  of  Neufchritel  and  reach- 
ing as  far  north  as  Murten  or  Moral.  .  .  .  This 
now  dominion  north  of  the  Lake  was,  after 
Peter's  reign,  held  for  a  short  time  by  a  seporate 
branch  of  tho  Savoyard  princes  as  Barons  of 
Vaud ;  but  in  the  middle  of  the  14th  century,  their 
barony  came  into  tho  direct  possession  of  the 
elder  branch  of  the  house.  Tlie  lands  of  Fau- 
cigny and  tho  Genevois  were  thus  altogether  sur- 
rounded by  the  Savoyard  torritoir.  Faucigny 
had  passed  to  the  Dauphins  of  the  viennois,  who 
were  the  constant  rivals  of  the  Savoyard  counts, 
down  to  the  time  of  the  practical  transfer  of 
their  dauphiny  to  Franco.  Soon  after  that  annex- 
ation. Savoy  obtained  Faucigny,  with  Gex  and 
some  other  districts  beyond  the  Rhone,  in  cx- 
chango  for  some  small  Savoyard  possessions 
within  the  dauphiny.     The  long  struggle  for  the 
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OcnoTois,  the  county  of  Genevn,  was  ended  by- 
its  purclmse  in  tlie  Ijpginninf^of  tlio  Mtli  century 
[1401 1.  This  left  the  city  of  Oenevii  iiltoKetlier 
8urr(>un(le<l  by  Havoynril  territory,  i\  position 
wliicli  before  iong  iiltogetlior  cliiinged  tlio  rcla- 
tlotis  l)etween  the  Snvoyiird  counts  and  tlie  city, 
llitlierto,  in  i''o  endless  struggles  between  the 
Gene\e80  c(>uiit.s,  bishops,  and  citizens,  the 
Buvoyard  eoiinis  .  .  .  had  often  l)eeu  looked  on 
liy  the  citizens  as  friends  and  protectors.  Now 
that  iliey  had  become  immediate  neighliours  of 
the  city,  they  began  t)efore  long  to  be  its  most 
dangerous  enemies.  Tlie  aciiuisititm  of  the 
Oenevois  took  place  in  the  reign  of  the  famous 
Amadous  the  Eiglilh,  the  first  Duke  of  Savoy, 
who  received  that  rank  by  grant  of  King  Sicg- 
inund  [14171,  an<l  who  was  afterward.s  the  Anti- 
pope  Felix  [see  Papacy:  A.  D.  14;il-14l8].  In 
his  reign  the  dominions  of  Savoy,  as  a  jiower 
ruling  on  both  sides  of  tlie  Alps,  reached  their 
greatest  extent.  B\it  the  Savoyard  power  was 
still  preeminently  ISiirgundian,  and  Chambery 
was  its  capital.  The  continuous  Burgundian 
dominion  of  the  house  now  reached  from  the 
A!ns  to  tlie  SaOne,  surrounding  the  lake  of 
Geneva  and  spreading  on  lioth  sides  of  the  lake 
o'  NeufcIiAtel.  Hesidjs  this  oontinuous  Burgun- 
dian dominion,  the  House  of  Savoy  had  already 
become  possessed  [1388]  of  Nizza,  by  which  tlieir 
dominions  reaclicil  to  tlie  sea.  .  .  .  After  the 
15th  century,  the  Burgundian  history  of  that 
house  consists  of  tlie  steps  opread  over  more 
than  300  years  by  which  this  great  dominion  was 
lost.  Tlie  real  importance  of  the  house  of  Savoy 
in  Italy  dates  from  much  the  same  time  as  the 
great  extension  of  its  power  in  Burgundy.  .  .  . 
During  the  14tli  century,  among  many  struggles 
witli  the  Marquesses  of  Montferrat  and  Saluzzo, 
the  Angevin  counts  of  Provence,  and  the  lords 
of  Milan,  the  Savoyord  power  in  Italy  generally 
increased.  .  .  .  Before  the  end  of  the  reign  of 
Amadeus  [tlie  Eighth  — 1391-1451],  the  domin- 
ions of  Savoy  stretciied  as  far  as  the  Sesia,  taking 
in  Bicila,  Santliia  and  Vercelli.  Counting  Nizza 
and  Aosta  as  Italian,  wliicli  they  now  practically 
were,  the  Italian  d(miinions  of  the  House  reached 
from  the  Alps  of  AVallis  to  the  sea.  But  they 
were  nearly  cut  in  two  by  tlie  dominions  of  the 
Marquesses  of  Montferrat,  from  wliom  liow- 
ever  tlie  Dukes  of  Savoy  now  claimed  liomago. 
.  .  .  Amadeus,  tlie  first  Duke  of  Sav.oy,  took  the 
title  of  Count  of  Piedmont,  and  afterwards  that 
of  Prince.  Ilis  possessions  were  now  fairly  es- 
tablished as  a  middle  state,  Italian  and  Burgun- 
dian, in  nearly  equal  proportions. " — E.  A.  Free- 
man, }lUtoric<il  Cicoy.  of  Europe,  ch.  8,  sect.  7. 

Also  in:  A.  Gallepga,  Hint,  of  Piedmont,  v.  1, 
ch.  6-9,  V.  3,  ch.  1-0. 

A.  D.  l4S2-l4Sij.— Alliance  with  Venice  and 
Naples. — War  with  Milan  and  Floience.  See 
Milan:  A.  I).  1447-14r)4. 

A.  D.  1504-1535.— Struggles  with  the  inde- 
pendent burghers  of  Geneva. — Loss  of  the 
Vidommate.     See  Geneva:  A.  D.  1504-1535. 

A.  D.  1536-1544. — Conquest  by  the  French 
and  restoration  to  the  Dulce  by  the  Treaty  of 
Crespy.     See  France:  A.  D.  1532-1547. 

A.  D.  1559-1580. — End  of  the  French  occu- 
pation.— Recovery  of  his  dominions  by  Eman- 
uel Philibert. — His  reconstruction  of  the  state. 
— Treaties  with  the  Swiss.— War  with  the 
Waldenses. — Tolerant  Treaty  of  Cavour. — 
Settlement  of  government  at  Turin. — "Tlie 


history  of  Pi"dmont  liegins  where  the  h!.~tory  of 
Italy  terminates.  At  the  Pence  of  Chftteau- 
C'ambresis  [see  Fiianck:  A.  I).  1547-155tf|,  In 
1550,  Piedmont  was  lioni  again.  Under  Ama- 
deus VIII.  Savov  liade  fair  to  become  a  State  of 
the  very  first  onler.  In  the  course  of  a  centurv 
it  had  sunk  to  a  thini-rate  power.  .  .  .  Piecl- 
mont,  utterly  prostrated  by  five-andtwenty 
years  of  foreign  otcupation,  laid  waste  by  the 
trampling  of  all  the  armies  of  Europe,  re(iulrcd 
now  the  work  of  a  constructive  genius,  and 
Enmnuel  Philibert  was  provldeiitiallv  lilted  for 
the  task.  No  man  could  belter  allfonl  to  bo 
pacific  than  the  ci)M(iueror  of  St.  tjulntin  [see 
Fiianck:  as  above].  .  .  .  After  the  battle  of  St. 
Quintin,  Emanuel  Philibert  had  France  at  his 
discretion.  Had  his  counsels  been  instantly  fol- 
lowed, the  Spanish  army  would  have  dh'tated 
its  own  terms  before  or  witlilu  llie  walls  of  Paris. 
.  .  .  The  reconcl:  lion  of  France  with  the  hero 
who  had  alariiicd  and  humbled  her  seeme'',  never- 
theless, to  be  sincere. "  Under  the  terms  of  the 
treaty,  the  Duke  of  Savoy's  dominions,  occupied 
by  tlie  French,  were  to  be  restored  to  him,  ex- 
cept tliat  Turin,  Chieri,  (,'hivasso,  PInerolo,  and 
Villanova  d'  Asti,  willi  part  of  their  territories, 
"were  to  be  occupied  for  three  years,  or  until 
the  settlement  of  the  iliirereiiees  between  the  two 
Courts,  chierty  with  regard  to  the  dowry  of 
Louisa  of  Savoy,  mother  of  Francis  I.,  tho 
original  cause  of  dispute.  ...  So  long  as  France 
insisted  on  keeping  the  five  above-mentioned 
places,  Spain  was  also  empowered  to  retain  Asti 
and  Vercelli."  Philip  II.,  however,  gave  up 
Vercelli  and  "contented  himself  with  the  occu- 
pation of  Asti  and  Sanlia."  The  difTerences 
with  France  proved  hard  of  settlement,  and  it 
was  not  until  1574  that  "Emi  ,el  Philibert 
found  himself  in  possession  of  all  his  Suiiuipine 
dominions.  No  words  can  describe  the  meanness 
and  arrogance  by  wliicli  the  Frencli  oggravated 
this  prolonged  usurpation  of  their  neighbour's 
territories.  .  .  .  Had  Emanuel  Pliilibert  put  him- 
self at  the  head  of  one  of  [the  factions  whicli 
fought  in  France  at  this  time]  ...  he  might 
have  paid  back  .  .  .  the  indignities  he  had  liad 
to  endure ;  but  his  mission  was  the  restoration  of 
his  own  State,  not  the  subjugation  of  his  neigh- 
bour's. .  .  .  Thesamemod'iration  and  longanim- 
ity which  enabled  Emanuel  Philibert  to  avoid 
a  collision  witli  France,  because  lie  deemed  it  un- 
reasonable, equally  distinguished  Iiim  in  liis  re- 
lations witli  his  neighbours  c'  Italy.  There  was 
now,  alas!  no  Italy;  the  country  had  fallen  a 
prey  to  the  Spanish  branch  of  the  House  of 
Austria,  and  the  very  existence  of  JIanlua, 
Parma,  Tuscany,  etc.,  was  at  the  mercy  of 
Philip  II.  .  .  .  Tliis  '  most  able  and  most  honest 
of  nil  the  princes  of  his  line '  was  fully  aware  of 
the  importance  of  his  position  as  the  '  bulwark  of 
Italy, '  and  lelt  that  on  his  existence  hung  the  fate 
of  such  states  in  the  Peninsula  as  still  aspired  to 
independenff  'I  know  full  well,' he  said  in  a 
moment  of  c.rdial  expansion,  '  that  these  foreign- 
ers are  all  bent  on  the  utter  destruction  of  Italy, 
and  that  I  may  he  the  first  immolated;  but  my 
fall  can  be  indifferent  to  no  Italian  state,  and 
least  of  all  to  Venice.'  Full  of  tliese  thoughts, 
lie  was  unwearied  in  his  endeavours  to  secure  the 
friendship  of  that  republic.  .  .  .  The  same  in- 
stinctive dread  of  tlie  crushing  ascendancy  of 
Spain  and  France,  which  made  Emonuel  Phili- 
bert cling  to  the  Venetian  allinncc,  equally  urged 
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him  to  BCttlo,  no  matter  at  wlmt  cost,  the  dif- 
ferpncc's  with  tlie  other  old  allies  of  his  house  — 
the  Swiss.  The  Pays  tie  Vatid,  Ge.\,  Chahlais, 
and  Lower  Valais  were  still  in  the  power  of  the 
confederates  [see  Switzerland:  A.  D.  1531- 
1048] ;  ami  it  was  not  without  a  murmur  that  the 
Duke  of  Savoy  could  part  with  so  fair  a  portion 
of  his  forefatliers'  inlieritanrc ;  biit  it  was  not 
long  ere  he  learnt  to  resign  all  hope  of  its  re- 
covery. A  new  generation  had  sprung  uj)  in 
those  provinces,  amongst  whom  all  loyalty  to 
Savoy  liad  died  off.  The  Bernese  had  introduced 
the  Keformation  into  the  contjuered  lands.  .  .  . 
Political  freedom  went  hand  in  hand  with  re- 
ligious innovation.  .  .  .  Geneva  was  the  very 
head-quarters  of  reform;  it  was  proud  of  the  ap- 

Eellation  of  the  'Home  of  Calvinism.'  .  .  . 
manuel  Phililiert,  ill-supported  by  Spain  and 
tliwarted  by  France,  laid  aside  all  ideas  of  an  ap- 
peal to  force,  and  trusted  his  cause  to  negotiation. 
There  was  happily  division  in  tlie  enemy's  camp ; 
religious  difference  had  set  the  old  forest  cantons 
into  opposition  with  Berne  and  her  Protestant 
associates.  The  Duke  of  Savoy  made  a  treaty  at 
Lucerne  (November  11, 1560)  with  Schwytz,  Uri, 
Unterwald,  Zug,  Lucerne,  Soleure,  and  even 
Zurich;  and  these  promised  their  good  offices 
with  their  Protestant  brethren  in  behalf  of  Savoy. 
Lengthy  and  somewhat  stormy  conferences  en- 
sued, the  result  of  which  was  the  treaty  of  Lau- 
sanne (October  30,  1564);  by  the  terms  of  which 
Berne  retained  Vaud,  and  Friburg  liomont,  and 
Savoy  only  recovered  Gex  and  Chablais.  At  a 
later  period  (March  4th,  1569)  Valais  also  came 
to  terms  at  Thonon;  it  gave  up  Its  own  share  of 
Chablais,  but  remained  in  possession  of  Lower 
Valais.  By  the  recovery  of  Gex  and  Chablais 
Savoy  now  encompassed  Geneva  on  all  sides,  and 
caused  that  town  incessant  uneasiness;  but  the 
Duke  .  .  .  was  .  .  .  earnestly  bent  on  peace, 
and  he  reassured  the  Genevese  by  new  treaties, 
signed  at  Berne  (May  5th,  1570),  by  which  he  en- 
gaged to  give  no  molestation  to  Geneva.  These 
same  treaties  bound  Savoy  to  allow  freedom  of 
conscience  and  worship  to  those  of  her  subjects 
who  had  embraced  Protestantism  during  the 
Swiss  occupation;  and  we  hear,  in  fact,  of  no 
persecutions  in  the  provinces  round  the  Lcman  in 
Emanuel  Philibert's  lifetime ;  but  it  is  important 
to  inquire  how  that  Prince  dealt  in  these  matters 
with  his  subjects  in  general.  .  .  .  We  hear  from 
several  authorities  that  '  the  Piedmontese  were 
more  than  half  Protestants.'  The  Waldensian 
ministers  reckoned  their  sectaries  at  the  foot  of 
the  Alps  at  800,000.  .  .  .  The  Waldenses  con- 
sidered the  prevalence  of  tho  new  tenets  as  their 
own  triumph.  From  1526  to  1530  they  entered 
into  communication  with  the  Keformers,  and 
modified  their  own  creed  and  worship  in  accor- 
dance with  the  new  ideas,  identifying  themselves 
especially  with  the  didciples  of  Calvin.  .  .  . 
Their  valleys  became  a  refuge  for  all  persecuted 
sectaries,  amongst  whom  there  were  turbulent 
spirits,  who  stirred  up  those  simple  and  loyal 
mountaineers  to  mutiny  and  revolt.  Although 
they  thus  called  down  upon  themselves  the  en- 
mity of  all  the  foes  to  Protestantism,  these  val- 
leys continued  nevertheless  to  be  looked  upon  as 
a  privileged  district,  and  their  brethren  of  other 
provinces  foimd  there  a  safe  haven  from  tho 
storms  which  drove  them  from  their  homes." 
In  1559,  the  Duke  issued  his  edict  of  Nice,  "  in- 
tended not  so  much  to  suppress  heresy  as  to  re- 


press it. "  The  Waldenses  ' '  assumed  a  mutinous 
attitude,"  and  "applied  for  succour  to  the 
Huguenot  chiefs  of  the  French  provinces." 
Then  the  Duke  sent  4,000  foot  and  200  horse  Into 
the  valleys,  under  the  Count  do  la  Trinita,  and  a 
fierce  and  sanguinary  war  ensued.  "  Its  horrors 
were  aggravated  by  foreign  combatants,  as  the 
ranks  of  La  Trinita  were  swelled  by  both  French 
and  Spanish  marauders;  and  the  Huguenots  of 
France,  and  even  some  Protestant  volunteere  from 
Germany,  fought  with  the  Waldenses.  .  .  .  But 
it  was  not  for  the  interest  of  the  Duke  of  Savoy 
that  his  subjects  should  thus  tear  each  other  to 
pieces.  After  repeated  checks  La  Trinita  met 
with,  ...  a  covenant  was  signed  at  Cavour  on 
the  5th  of  June,  1561.  The  Waldenses  were  al- 
lowed full  amnesty  and  the  free  exercise  of  their 
worship  within  their  own  territory.  .  .  .  Within 
those  same  boundaries  they  consented  to  the  erec- 
tion of  Catholic  churches,  and  bound  themselves 
to  a  reciprocal  toleration  of  Koman  rites.  .  .  . 
The  Treaty  of  Cavour  satisfied  neither  party.  It 
exposed  the  Duke  to  the  loud  reprimands  of 
Rome,  France  and  Spain,  no  less  than  to  the  bit- 
ter invectives  of  all  his  clergy  .  .  .  ;  and,  on 
the  other  hand  the  Waldenses  .  .  .  again  and 
again  placed  themselves  in  opposition  to  the 
authorities  deputed  to  rule  over  them.  ...  In 
his  leniency  towards  the  sectaries  of  the  valleys, 
Emanuel  Philibert  was  actuated  by  other  mo- 
tives besides  the  promptings  of  a  naturally  gen- 
erous soul.  .  .  .  His  great  schemes  for  the  re- 
generation of  the  country  could  only  find  their 
development  in  a  few  years  of  profound  peace. 
.  .  .  Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  discontent 
to  which  his  heavy  taxes  gave  rise  among  the 
people,  or  his  stem  manners  among  the  nobles.  It 
is  a  bea\itiful  consoling  fact  that  the  establish- 
ment of  despotism  in  Piedmont  did  not  cost  a 
single  drop  of  blood,  that  tho  prince  sub- 
dued and  disciplined  his  people  by  no  other 
means  than  the  firmness  of  his  iron  will. 
.  .  .  Tho  great  work  for  which  Piedmont 
will  be  eternally  indebted  to  the  memory  of 
this  great  prince  was  the  nationalization  of 
the  State.  He  established  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment at  Turin,  recalled  to  that  city  the  senate 
which  had  been  first  convoked  at  Carignano,  and 
the  imiversity  which  had  been  provisionally 
opened  at  Mondovi.  Turin,  whose  bishop  had 
been  raised  to  metropolitan  honours  in  1515,  had 
enjoyed  comoarative  security  under  the  French, 
who  never  lost  possession  of  it  from  1536  to  1582. 
It  dates  Its  real  greatness  and  importance  from 
Emanuel  Philibert's  reign,  when  the  population 
.  .  .  rose  to  17,000  souls.  ...  It  was  not  with- 
out great  bitterness  that  the  transalpine  prov- 
inces of  Savoy  submitted  to  the  change,  and  saw 
tho  dignity  and  ascendancy  of  a  sovereign  state 
depart  from  them."  Eman.n-l  Philibert  died  in 
1580,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Charles  Em- 
anuel.—  A.  Oallcnga,  Hist,  of  Piedmont,  v.  3, 
ch.  1. 

A.  D.  1580-1713.— Vicissitudes  of  a  century 
and  a  quarter, — Profitable  infidelities  in  war. 
— The  Duke  wins  Sicily  and  the  title  of  King. 
— Emanuel  Philibert,  by  his  "well-timed  policy 
of  peace,  .  .  .  was  enabled  to  leave  his  duchy 
immensely  strengthened  to  his  son  Charles  Em- 
anuel (1580-1680).  The  new  duke  was  much 
more  active  in  his  policy.  His  marriage  with  a 
daughter  of  Philip  II.  bound  him  to  the  side  of 
Spain  and  he  supported  the  cause  of  the  League 
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in  France.  With  tlie  help  of  the  Catliolic  party 
he  seized  tlie  vacant  marquisate  of  Saliizzo,  and 
thus  involved  himself  ;a  a  long  quarrel  with 
Heurv  IV.  In  1601  die  peace  of  Lyons  con- 
iirmeu  the  duke  in  the  possession  of  Saluzzo,  in 
exchange  for  which  he  ceded  Bresse  on  ihe 
Rhone  frontier  to  Henry.  All  attempts  made  to 
recover  Geneva  for  Savoy  proved  unsuccessful. 
Before  his  death  the  restless  Charles  Emanuel 
brought  forwarc  nother  claim  to  the  marquis'ite 
of  Montferrat.  is  had  been  held  since  1533 

by  the  dukes  of  M  tua,  whose  male  lino  became 
extinct  in  1637.  Tie  duke  did  not  live  to  see  the 
settlement  of  the  'ilantuan  succession,  but  his 
son,  Victor  Amadeus  I.,  obtained  great  part  of 
Jlontferrat  "by  the  treaty  of  Cherasco  (1631). 
Richelieu  had  now  acquired  Pinerolo  and  Casale 
for  France  and  this  effected  a  complete  change 
in  the  policy  of  Savoy.  Victor  Amadeus  was 
married  to  Christine,  a  daughter  of  Henry  IV., 
and  he  and  hia  successor  remained  till  nearly  the 
end  of  the  century  as  faithful  to  France  as  his 
predecessors  had  been  to  Spain.  Charles  Eman- 
uel II. ,  who  succeeded  as  a  minor  on  the  early 
death  of  his  father,  was  at  first  under  the  guard- 
ianship of  his  mother,  and  when  he  came  of  age 
remained  in  the  closest  alliance  with  Louis  XIV. 
His  great  object  was  to  secure  the  Italian  position 
which  Savoy  had  assumed,  by  the  acquisition  of 
Genoa.  But  the  maritime  republic  made  a  suc- 
cessful resistance  both  to  open  attack  and  to 
treacherous  plots.  Victor  Amadeus  II. ,  who  be- 
came duke  in  1675,  was  married  to  a  daughter  of 
Philip  of  Orleans.  But  Louis  XIV.  had  begim 
to  treat  Savoy  less  as  an  ally  tlian  as  a  depen- 
dency, and  the  duke,  weary  of  French  domina- 
tion, broke  off  the  old  connexion,  and  in  1690 
ioined  the  League  of  Augsburg  against  Loiiis. 
His  defection  was  well-timed  and  successful,  for 
the  treaty  of  Ryswick  (1697)  gave  him  the  great 
fortresses  of  Pinerolo  and  Casale,  which  had  so 
long  dominated  his  duchy.  In  the  war  of  the 
Spanish  succession  he  first  supported  Louis  and 
afterwards  turned  against  him.  His  faithlessness 
was  rewarded  in  the  peace  of  Utrecht  [1713] 
with  the  island  of  Sicily  and  the  title  of  king. 
Within  a  few  years,  however,  he  was  compelled 
to  cAchango  Sicily  for  Sardinia." — R.  Lodge, 
Hist,  of  Modern  Europe,  ch.  13,  sect.  0. —  See 
Italy:  A.  D.  1701-1713,  and  Utrecht:  A.  D. 
1713-1714. 

A.  D.  1502. — French  invasion  of  the  Vau- 
dois.     SeeFRANCE:  A.  D.  1591-1593. 

A.  D.  1597-1508. — Invasion  by  the  French. 
— P  ice  with  France.  See  France:  A.  D. 
1593-1598. 

A.  D.  1600. — French  invasion. — Cession  of 
territory  to  France.  See  France:  A.  D.  1599- 
1610. 

A.  D.  1602-1603.— Abortive  attempt  upon 
Geneva. — Treaty  of  St.  Julien  with  that  city. 
See  Geneva:  A.  D.  1602-1603. 

A.  D.  1620-1626.— The  Valtelline  War  -Al- 
liance with  France. —  Unsuccessful  attempt 
against  Genoa.    See  France:  A.  D.  1'  J4-1636. 

A.  D.  1627-1631. — War  over  the  .'-accession 
to  the  duchy  of  Mantua. — French  invasion. — 
Extension  of  territory.  See  Italy:  A.  D. 
1637-1631. 

A.  D.  1635. — Alliance  with  France  against 
Spain.     See  Germany:  A.  D.  16M-1639. 

A.  D.  1635-1659.  —  Alliance  with  France 
against  Spain.— Civil  war  and  foreign  war.— 


Sieges  of  Turin. —  Territory  restored.  See 
Italy:  A.  D.  163.')-10.59. 

A.  D.  1655.  —  Second  persecution  of  the 
Waldenses.     See  Waldenseb:  A.  I).  165.5. 

A.  D.  1690.  —  Joins  the  Grand  Alliance 
against  France.  See  France:  A.  1).  1089- 
1690. 

A.  D.  1690-1691.— Overrun  by  the  armies  of 
France.     See  France;  A.  I).  16H9-1691. 

A.  D.  1691. — Toleration  granted  tt  the  Vau- 
dois.     See  Waldenses.  A.  I).  16i)l. 

A.  D.  1693. — French  victory  at  Marsaglia. 
See  France:  A.  I).  1093  (Octoher). 

A.  D.  1695-1696.— Desertion  of  the  Grand 
Alliance  by  the  Duke.— Treaty  with  France. 
SeeFu.\NCE:  A.  D.  1695-1696. 

A.  D.  1713.  — Acquisition  of  Sicily  from 
Spain.    See  Utrecht:  A.  I).  1713-1714. 

A.  D.  1717-1719.- Sicily  exchanged  by  the 
Duke  for  Sardinia,  with  the  title  of  King.  See 
Spain:  A.  D.  1713-1735;  also,  Italy:  A.  D. 
171.5-1735. 

A.  D.  1792.— Savoy  annexed  to  the  French 
Republic.  See  France:  A.  D.  1793  (Septem- 
ber— Dece-mmer). 

A.  D,  1796. —  Savoy  ceded  by  Sardinia  to 
France.  See  France:  A.  D.  1796  (April— 
October). 

A.  D.  1798. — Piedmont  taken  by  the  French. 
— Its  "overeignty  relinquished  by  the  King  of 
Sardinia.  See  France:  A.  D.  1798-1709  (Au- 
ODST — April). 

A.  D.  1815.— Cession  of  a  part  of  Savoy  to 
France.    See  Vienna,  The  Congress  ok. 

A.  D.  i860. —  Final  cession  of  Sa''oy  to 
France.    See  Italy:  A.  I).  1859-1861. 

SAVOY  CONFERENCE,  The.  See  Eng- 
tand:  a.  D.  1661  (Aprii July). 

SAWAd,  the.— "The  name  Sawftd  is 
given  by  the  Arab  writers  to  the  whole  fertile 
tract  between  the  Euphrates  and  the  Desert, 
from  Hit  to  the  Persian  Gulf." — Q.  liawlinson, 
Seventli  Great  Oriental  Monarchy,  ch.  2ii,fw)tnote. 
—  See  Mahometan  Conquest:  A.  D.  (132-651. 

SAXA  RUBRA,  Battle  of  (A.  D.  312). 
See  Rome:  A.  D.  305-4«3. 

SAXE-COBURG,  SAXE-GOTHA, 
SAXE-WEIMAR,  etc.  See  Saxony:  A.  D. 
1180-1553;  and  Weimar. 

SAXON  HEPTARCHY.  See  England: 
7tii  Century. 

SAXON  SHORE,  Count  of  the  (Comes 
Littoris  Saxonici). —  The  title  of  the  Roman 
officer  who  had  military  command  of  the  coast 
of  Britain,  between  the  Wash  and  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  which  was  most  exposed  to  tlie  ravages 
of  the  Saxons.     See  Britain  :  A.  D.  333-337. 


SAXONS,  The.—"  In  the  reign  ot  Caracalla 
[A.  D.  313-217]  Rome  first  heard  of  the  Goths 
and  Alemanni ;  a  little  more  than  half  a  century 
later  the  Franks  appear;  and  about  the  same 
time  the  Saxons,  who  had  been  named  and 
placed  geographically  by  Ptolemy  [A.  D.  130- 
160],  make  their  first  mark  in  history.  They  are 
found  employed  in  naval  and  piratical  expedi- 
tions on  the  coasts  of  Gaul  in  A.  D.  287.  What- 
ever degree  of  antiquity  we  may  be  inclined  to 
ascribe  to  the  names  of  these  nations,  and  there 
is  no  need  to  put  a  precise  limit  to  it,  it  can 
scarcely  be  supposed  that  they  sprang  from  in- 
significance and  obscurity  to  ttrcugth  and  power 
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In  a  moment.  It  is  far  more  probable  that  under 
the  natneg  of  Frank  and  Haxon  in  the  fourtli  cen- 
tury liad  been  sunk  tlie  many  better  known  earlier 
names  of  tribes  who  occupied  the  same  seats. 
.  .  .  The  Cherusci,  the  Marsi,  the  Dulgibini 
and  the  Chauci  may  have  been  comprehended 
under  the  name  of  Saxons.  .  .  .  Whilst  the  na- 
tions oil  the  Lower  Rhine  were  all  becoming 
Franks,  those  between  the  Khinc  and  the  Oder 
were  becoming  Saxons ;  the  name  implied  as  yet 
no  common  organisation,  at  the  most  only  an 
occasional  combination  for  attack  or  defence." 
— W.  Stubbs,  CoMl.  Jlist.  of  Eng.,  ch.  3  (v.  1).— 
"The  Iiypotlicsis  respecting  the  Saxons  is  as  fol- 
lows: The  name  Saxon  was  to  the  Kelts  of  Brit- 
ain what  German  was  to  those  of  Qaul.  Or,  if 
not,  what  Suevi  was  —  a  name  somewhat  more 
specific.  It  probably  applied  to  the  Germans  of 
the  sea-coast,  and  the  water-systems  of  the 
Lower  Rliine,  Weser,  Lower  Elbe,  and  Eyder; 
to  Low  Germans  on  the  Rhine,  to  Frisians  and 
Saxons  on  the  Elbe,  and  to  North  Frisians  on 
the  Eyder.  All  the  Angles  were  Saxons,  but  all 
the  Saxons  were  not  Angles.  The  reasoning  in 
favour  of  this  view  is  as  follows:  —  That  Saxon 
■was  a  Britannic  term  is  undenied.  The  Welsh 
and  Gaels  call  us  Saxons  at  the  present  moment. 
The  Romans  would  take  their  name  for  certain 
Germans  as  they  found  it  with  the  Britons.  The 
Britons  and  liomans  using  the  same  name  would 
be  as  two  to  one  in  favour  of  the  Keltic  name 
taking  ground.  It  would  be  Roman  and  Keltic 
against  a  German  name  single-handed.  The  only 
question  is  whether  the  name  Saxon  was  exclu- 
sively Britannic  (Keltic),  '  e.,  not  German  also. 
...  I  think,  upon  the  whole,  that  Saxon  was  a 
■word like  '  Greek,'  i.  e.,  a  term  which,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Hellenes,  was  so  very  special,  partial, 
and  unimportant,  as  to  have  been  practically  a 
foreign  term,  or,  at  least,  anything  but  a  native 
name ;  whilst  in  that  of  the  Romans  it  was  one 
of  general  and  wideljr  extended  import.  Hence, 
mutatis  mutandis,  it  is  the  insignificant  Saxones 
of  tl.e  necl:  of  the  Cimbric  Chersonese,  and  the 
three  Saxon  islands,  first  mentioned  by  Ptolemy, 
who  are  the  analogues  of  the  equally  unimpor- 
tant GriEci  of  Epirus;  and  these  it  was  whose 
name  eventually  comprised  populations  as  dif- 
ferent as  the  Angles,  and  the  Saxons  of  Saxony, 
even  as  the  name  GriEcus  ia  the  mouth  of  a 
Roman  comprised  Dorians,  .^olians,  Macedo- 
nians, Athenians,  P.hodians,  &c.  In  this  way  the 
name  was  German ;  but  its  extended  import  was 
Keltic  and  Roman." — R.  G.  Latham,  The  Oer- 
many  of  Tacitus :  Epileqomena,  sect.  48. —  See, 
also,  Geumany:  Tub  Nationai,  Names;  and 
Angles  and  Jutes. 

The  sea-rovers  of  the  5th  century. — "At  the 
end  of  a  long  letter,  written  by  Sidonius  [Ap- 
olinaris,  Bishop,  at  Clermont,  in  Auvcrgne, 
A.  D.  471-488]  t^j  his  friend  Nammatius  [an 
ofBcer  of  tlie  Chanuel  fleet  of  the  Romans,  then 
chiefly  occupied  in  watching  and  warding  oil  the 
Saxon  pirates],  afterdull  compliments  and  duller 
banter,  we  suddenly  find  flashed  upon  us  this 
life-like  picture,  by  a  contemporary  hand,  of  the 
brothers  and  cousins  of  the  men,  if  not  of  the 
very  men  themselves  ■who  had  fought  at  Ayles- 
ford  under  Hengest  and  Horsa,  or  who  were 
slowly  winning  the  kingdom  of  the  South  Sax- 
ons: 'Behold,  when  I  "vas  on  the  point  of  con- 
cluding this  epistle  in  wliich  I  have  already 
chattered  on  too  long,  a  messenger  has  suddenly 


arrived  from  Saintonge  with  whom  I  have  spent 
some  hours  in  conversing  about  you  and  your 
doings,  and  who  constantly  afflrms  that  you  nave 
just  sounded  your  trumpet  on  board  the  fleet,  and 
tliat  with  the  duties  of  a  sailor  and  a  soldier  com- 
bined you  are  roaming  along  the  winding  shores 
of  the  Ocean,  looking  out  for  the  curved  pin- 
naces of  the  Saxons.  When  you  see  the  row- 
ers of  that  nation  you  may  at  once  make  up  your 
mind  that  every  one  of  them  is  an  arch-pirate, 
with  such  wonderful  unanimity  do  all  at  once 
command,  obey,  teach,  and  learn  tlieir  one 
chosen  business  of  brigandage.  For  this  reason 
I  ought  to  warn  you  to  be  more  than  ever  on 
your  guard  in  this  warfare.  Your  enemy  is  the 
most  truculent  of  all  enemies.  Unexpectedly  ho 
attacks,  when  expected  he  escapes,  he  despises 
those  who  seek  to  block  his  path,  he  overthrows 
those  who  are  off  their  guard,  he  always  suc- 
ceeds in  cutting  oflf  tlie  enemy  whom  he  follows, 
while  he  never  fails  when  he  desi:  h  to  effect  his 
own  escape.  Moreover,  to  these  mcr.  a  ship- 
wreck is  capital  practice  rather  than  an  object  of 
terror.  The  dangers  of  the  deep  are  to  them, 
not  casual  acquaintances,  but  intimate  friends. 
For  since  a  tempest  throws  the  invaded  oflf  tiieir 
guard,  and  prevents  the  invaders  from  being 
descried  from  afar,  they  hail  with  joy  the  crash 
of  waves  on  the  rocks,  which  gives  them  their 
best  chance  of  escaping  from  other  enemies  than 
the  elements.  Then  again,  before  they  raise  the 
deep-biting  anchor  from  the  hostile  soil,  and  set 
sail  from  the  Continent  for  their  own  country, 
theit  custom  is  to  collect  the  crowd  of  their 
prisonerf,  together,  by  a  mockery  of  equity  to 
make  tnemcast  Ir-ts  which  of  them  shall  undergo 
the  iniquitous  sentence  oi  death,  and  then  at  the 
moment  of  departure  to  slay  every  tenth  man  so 
selected  by  crucifixion,  a  practice  which  is  the 
more  lamentable  because  it  arises  from  a  super- 
stitious notion  that  they  will  thus  ensure  for 
tliemselves  a  safe  return.  Purifying  themselves 
as  they  consider  by  such  sacrifices,  polluting 
themselves  as  we  deem  by  such  dei  ds  of  sacri- 
lege, they  think  the  foul  murders  they  thus 
commit  are  acts  of  worship  to  their  gods,  and 
they  glory  in  extorting  cries  of  agony  instead  of 
ransoms  from  these  doomed  victims. ' " — T.  Hodg- 
kin,  Italy  and  Iter  Invaders,  bk.  3,  eh.  3. 

A.  D.  451.— At  the  Battle  of  Chalons.— In 
the  allied  army  of  Romans  and  barbarians  which 
count  Aetius  brought  together  to  encounter  the 
Hull,  Attila,  on  the  great  and  terrible  battlefield 
of  Chalons,  July,  4oi,  there  is  mention  of  the 
"Saxones."  "How  cime  our  fathers  thither; 
they,  whose  homes  were  in  the  long  sandy  levels 
of  Holstein?  As  has  been  already  pointed  out, 
the  national  migration  of  the  Angles  and  Sax- 
ons to  our  own  island  had  already  commenced, 
perhaps  in  part  determined  by  the  impulse  north- 
ward of  Attila's  own  subjects.  Possibly,  like 
the  Northmen,  their  successors,  thf>  Saxons  may 
have  invaded  both  sides  of  the  English  Channel 
at  once,  and  may  on  this  occasion  have  been 
standing  in  arms  to  defend  against  their  old  foo 
some  newly-won  possessions  in  Normandy  or 
Picardy." — T.  Hodgkin,  Italy  and  Her  Invaders, 
bk.  2,  ch.  3. 

A.  D.  477-527.— Conquests  in  Britain.  See 
England:  A.  D.  477-527. 

A.  D.  538-729.  —  Struggles  against  the 
Frank  dominion,  before  Charlemagne.  B^s 
Geumany:  A.  D.  481-768. 
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A.  D.  773-804.— Conauest  by  Charlemagrne. 

— "  In  the  time  of  Charlemagne,  the  possessions 
of  this  great  league  [the  Saxons]  were  very  ex- 
tensive, stretching,  at  one  point,  from  the  banlcs 
of  the  Rhine  nearly  to  the  Odor,  and  on  the  other 
hand,  from  the  North  Sea  to  the  confines  of 
Hesse  and  Thuringia.  Warlike  in  their  habits, 
vigorous  in  body,  active  and  impatient  in  mind, 
their  geographical  situation,  operating  together 
with  tlieir  state  of  barbarism,  rendered  them 
pirates,  extending  the  predatory  excursions, 
common  to  all  the  northern  tribes,  to  the  sea  as 
well  as  to  the  land.  .  .  .  They  held,  from  an  early 
period,  greater  part  of  the  islands  scattered 
round  the  mouths  of  the  German  rivers;  and, 
soon  beginning  to  extend  their  dominion,  they 
ciipturen,  at  different  times,  all  those  on  the  coast 
of  France  and  in  the  British  sea.  Not  contented, 
however,  with  this  peculiar  and  more  appropri- 
ate mode  of  warfare,  the  Saxons  Who  remained  on 
land,  while  their  fellow-countrymen  were  sweep- 
ing the  ocean,  constantly  turned  theirarms  against 
the  adjacent  continental  countries,  especially 
after  the  conquest  of  Britain  had,  in  a  manner, 
separated  their  people,  and  satisfied  to  the  ut- 
most their  maritime  cupidity  in  tliat  direction. 
Surpassing  all  nations,  except  the  early  Huns, 
in  fierceness,  idolaters  of  the  most  bloody  rites, 
Insatiable  of  plunder,  and  persevering  in  the 
purpose  of  rapine  to  a  degree  which  no  other 
nation  ever  knew,  they  were  the  pest  and  scourge 
of  the  north.  Happily  for  Europe,  their  govern- 
ment consisted  of  a  multitude  of  cluefs,  and  their 
society  of  a  multitude  of  independent  tribes, 
linked  together  by  some  bond  that  we  do  not  at 
present  know,  but  wliich  was  not  strong  enough 
to  produce  unity  and  continuity  of  design. 
Tluis  they  had  proceeded  from  ago  to  age,  ac- 
complishmg  great  thingp  by  desultory  and  indi- 
vidual efforts;  but  up  to  the  time  of  Charle- 
magne, no  vast  and  comprehensive  mind,  like 
that  of  Attila,  liad  arisen  amongst  them,  to  com- 
bine all  the  tribes  under  the  sway  of  one  inonarch, 
and  to  direct  all  their  energies  to  one  great  ob- 
ject. It  was  for  neighbouring  kings,  however, 
to  remember  t'  t  such  a  cliief  might  every  day 
appear.  .  .  .  Such  was  the  state  of  tlie  Saxons 
at  the  reunion  of  the  French  [or  Frank]  mon- 
archy under  Charlemagne;  and  it  would  seem 
tliat  the  first  step  he  proposed  to  himself,  as  an 
opening  to  all  his  great  designs,  was  completely 
to  subdue  a  people  which  every  day  ravaged  liis 
frontier  provinces,  and  continually  threatened 
the  very  existence  of  the  nations  around." — 
O.  P.  U.  James,  Hist,  of  Charlemagne,  bk.  3. —  For 
generations  before  Charlemagne  —  from  the  pe- 
riod, in  fact,  of  the  sons  of  Clovis,  early  in  the 
si.xth  century — the  Frank  kings  had  claimed 
supremacy  over  the  Saxons  an(l  counted  them 
among  the  tributaries  of  tlieir  Austrasian  or  Ger- 
man monarchy.  Uepeatedly,  too,  the  Saxons 
had  been  forced  to  submit  themselves  and  ac- 
knowledge the  yoke,  in  terms,  wliile  they  repu- 
diated it  in  fact.  When  Charlemagne  took  in 
hand  the  conquest  of  this  stubborn  and  barbarous 
people,  he  seems  to  liave  found  the  task  as  ardu- 
ous as  though  nothing  had  been  done  in  it  before 
lilm.  His  first  expedition  into  their  country  was 
undertaken  in  772,  wlicn  he  advanced  with  fire 
and  sword  from  the  Rhine  ot  Mayence  to  the 
Diemel  in  the  Hessian  country.  It  was  on  this 
occasion  that  he  destroyed,  near  the  head-waters 
of  the  Lippc,  the  famous  national  idol  and  fane 


of  the  Saxons  called  the  Irminsul  or  Herminsaulo 
—  supposed  to  be  connected  with  the  memory  of 
Hermann,  the  Cheruscan  patriot  chief  who  de- 
stroyed the  Roman  legions  of  Varus.  The  cam- 
paign resulted  in  the  submission  of  the  Saxons, 
with  a  surrender  of  hostages  to  guarantee  it. 
But  in  774  they  were  ag«n  in  arms,  and  the 
next  summer  Charlemagne  swept  their  country 
to  beyond  the  Weser  with  the  besom  of  destruc- 
tion. Once  more  they  yielded  and  gave  hostages, 
who  were  taken  to  Frank  monasteries  and  made 
Christians  of.  But  the  peace  did  not  last  a 
twelvemonth,  and  there  was  another  great  cam- 
paign in  776,  wliich  so  terrified  the  turbulent 
heathen  that  they  accepted  baptism  in  large 
numbers,  and  a  wholesale  conversion  took  place 
at  Paderborn  in  May,  777.  But  a  chief  had  risen 
at  last  among  the  Saxons  who  could  unite  them, 
and  who  would  not  kneel  to  Charlemagne  nor 
bow  his  head  to  tlie  waters  of  baptism.  This 
was  Wittekind,  a  Westphalian,  brother-in-law 
of  the  king  of  the  Danes  and  friend  of  the  Frisian 
king,  Ralbod.  While  Cliarlemagne  was  in  Spain, 
in  778,  Wittekind  rou.sed  his  countrymen  to  a 
rising  wliich  cleared  their  land  of  crosses, 
churches,  priests  and  Frank  castles  at  one  sweep. 
From  that  time  until  785  there  were  cam  lai^ns 
every  year,  with  terrible  carnage  and  aesL;  action 
in  the  Saxon  country  and  industrious  baptising 
of  the  submissive.  At  Badenfield,  at  Bockliolz, 
near  Zutplien,  and  at  Detmold,  there  were  fierce 
battles  in  which  the  Saxons  suffered  most;  but 
at  Sonnethal,  on  the  Weser  (the  Dachtelfield),  in 
783,  the  Franks  were  fearfully  beaten  and 
slaughtered.  Charlemagne  took  a  barbarous 
vengeance  for  this  reverse  by  beheading  no  less 
than  4,500  Saxon  prisoners  at  Vcrden,  on  the 
Aller.  Three  years  later,  the  country  of  the 
Saxons  having  been  made,  for  the  most  part,  a 
famine-smitten  desert,  they  gave  up  tlie  struggle. 
Even  Witteki:  d  accepted  Christianity,  became 
a  monk  —  a  missionary  —  a  danonized  saint  — 
and  disappeared  otherwise  from  history.  Ac- 
cording to  legend,  the  blood  of  more  than  300,000 
Saxons  had  "changed  the  very  color  of  the  soil, 
and  the  brown  clay  of  the  Saxon  period  gave 
way  to  the  red  earth  of  Westphalia."  For  seven 
years  the  Saxons  were  submissive  and  fought  in 
Charlemagne's  armies  against  other  foes.  Then 
there  was  a  last  despairing  attempt  to  break  the 
conqueror's  yoke,  and  another  long  war  of 
twelve  years'  duration.  It  ended  in  the  practical 
annihilation  of  the  Saxons  as  a  distinct  people 
in  Germany.  Many  thousands  of  them  were 
transplanted  to  other  regions  in  Gaul  and  else- 
where; others  escaped  to  Denmark  and  were 
absorbed  into  the  great  rising  naval  and  military 
power  of  the  Northmen.  The  survivors  on  their 
own  soil  were  stripped  of  tlieir  possessions. 
"Tlie  Saxon  war  was  conducted  with  almost 
unparalleled  ferocity."—,!.  I.  Mombert,  Ilist.  of 
Chariot  the  Great,  hk.  2,  eh.  3-4. 

Also  in:  P.  Godwin,  Hist,  of  France :  An- 
cient Oaul,  cli.  10-17. 

• 

SAXONS  OF  BAYEUX.— "The  district  of 
Bayeux,  occupied  by  a  Saxon  colony  in  the  latest 
days  of  the  old  Roman  Empire,  occupied  again 
by  a  Scandinavian  colony  as  the  result  of  its  con- 
quest by  Rolf  [or  Rollo,  the  Northman],  has  re- 
tained to  this  day  a  character  which  distinguishes 
it  from  every  otht  -  Romance-speaking  portion  of 
the  Continent.    Tho  Saxous  of  Bayeux  preserved 
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their  nnmc  and  their  distinct  existence  under  the 
Friinkisli  flominion;  we  can  hiirdly  doubt  tlmt 
tlie  Sciuuliniiviiin  settlors  found  some  parts  at 
Iwuit  of  the  district  still  Teutonic,  and  that  near- 
ness of  blowl  and  speccli  exercised  over  them  the 
same  influence  which  the  same  causes  exercised 
over  the  Scandinavian  settlers  in  England. 
Danes  and  Saxons  coalesced  into  one  Teutonic 
people,  and  they  rottiined  their  Teutonic  lan- 
guage and  character  long  after  Kouen  had  be- 
come, in  speech  at  least,  no  less  French  than 
Paris.  With  their  old  Teutonic  speech,  the 
second  body  of  settlers  seem  to  have  largely  re- 
tained their  old  Tentonic  religion,  and  we  shall 
presently  find  Bayeux  the  centre  of  a  heathen 
and  Danish  party  in  the  Duchy,  in  opposition  to 
Kouen,  the  centre  of  the  new  speech  and  the  new 
creed.  Tlie  blood  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Bes- 
sin  must  bo  composed  of  nearly  the  same  ele- 
ments, mingled  in  nearly  the  same  proportions, 
as  the  blood  of  the  inhal>itants  of  the  Danish  dis- 
tricts of  England. " — E.  A.  Freeman,  Hist,  of  t/te 
Norman  Congtiest  of  England,  ch.  4. 


SAXONY:  The  old  Duchy.— "  The  great 
duchy  of  Saxony  [as  it  existeil  under  the  Caro- 
lingian  empire  and  after  the  separation  of  Ger- 
many from  France!  consisted  of  three  main  di- 
visions, Westfalia,  Engern  or  Angria,  and  East- 
falia.  Thuringia  to  the  soutli-east,  and  the 
Frisian  lands  to  the  north-west,  may  be  looked  on 
as  in  some  sort  appendages  to  the  Saxon  duchy. 
The  duchy  was  also  capable  of  any  amount  of 
extension  towards  the  east,  and  the  lands  gradu- 
ally won  from  the  Wends  on  this  side  were  all 
'ooUed  on  as  additions  made  to  the  Saxon  terri- 
tory. But  the  great  Saxon  duchy  was  broken 
up  at  the  fall  of  Henry  the  Lion  [A.  D.  1191]. 
The  archiepiscopal  Electors  of  KOln  received 
the  title  of  Dukes  of  Westfalia  and  Engern. 
But  in  the  greater  part  of  those  districts  the 
grant  remained  merely  nominal,  though  the  ducal 
title,  with  a  small  actual  We3tfalian  duchy,  re- 
mained to  the  electorate  till  the  end.  From  tliese 
lands  the  Saxon  name  may  be  looked  on  os  hav- 
ing altogether  passed  away.  The  name  of  Sa:.- 
ony,  as  a  geographical  expression,  clave  to  the 
Eiistfaiian  remnant  of  the  old  duchy,  and  to 
Thuringia  and  the  Slavonic  conquests  to  the 
east.  In  the  later  division  of  Germany  these 
lands  formed  the  two  circles  of  Upper  and  Lower 
Saxony ;  and  it  was  within  their  lunits  that  the 
various  states  arose  which  have  kept  on  the 
Saxon  name  to  our  own  time.  From  the  descen- 
dants of  Henry  tlie  Lion  himself,  and  from  the 
allodial  lands  wliir'>  tliey  kept,  the  Saxon  name 
passed  away,  except  so  far  as  they  became  part 
of  the  Lower- Saxon  circle.  They  held  their  place 
as  princes  of  the  Empire,  no  longer  as  Dukes  of 
Saxony,  but  as  Dukes  of  Brunswick,  a  house 
which  gave  Rome  one  E"iperor  and  England 
a  dynasty  of  kings.  Af  .  some  of  the  usual 
divisions,  two  Brunswick  principalities  finally 
took  their  place  on  the  map,  those  of  LUncburg 
and  Wolfenbllttel,  the  latter  having  the  town  of 
Brunswick  for  its  capital.  The  LUneburg  duchy 
grow.  Late  in  the  seventeenth  century  it  was 
raised  to  the  electoral  rank,  and  early  in  the 
next  century  it  was  finally  enlarged  by  the  ac- 
quisition of  the  bishoprics  of  Bremen  and  Ver- 
den.  Thus  was  formed  the  Electorate,  and  af- 
terwards Kingdom,  of  Hannover,  while  tlie 
simple  ducal  title  remained  with  the  Brunswick 


princes  of  the  other  line." — E.  A.  Freeman,  nUt. 
Geo;/,  of  Europe,  eh.  8,  %ect.  1. —  See,  aleo,  Ger- 
many: A.  D.  843-062. 

A.  D.  9ii-i024.— The  Imperial  House.  See 
Gkum.\ny:  a.  I).  011-03(1: !!;)«-«::(;  and  073-1123. 

A.  D.  1073-1075.— Revolt  against  Henry  IV. 
—  The  Saxons  were  still  unreconciled  to  the 
transfer  of  the  imperial  dignity  fro'u  their  own 
ducal  family  to  the  House  of  Franconia,  when 
tlie  third  of  tlie  Franconian  emperors,  Henry  IV., 
came  to  tlie  throne  while  still  a  boy.  His  long 
minority  encouraged  them  to  a  habit  of  indepen- 
dent feeling,  wliile  his  rash  and  injudicious 
measures  when  he  grew  to  mnnhood  provoked 
their  raging  enmity.  They  were  still  a  turbu- 
lent, wild  people,  and  he  undertook  '0  force  the 
yoke  of  the  empire  on  their  necks,  by  means  of 
garrisoned  fortresses  ond  castles,  distributed 
through  their  Itind.  The  garrisons  were  inso- 
lent, the  people  were  not  meek,  and  in  1073  a 
furious  revolt  broke  out.  "'AH  Saxony,' says 
a  chronicler,  'revolted,  as  one  man,  from  the 
king,'  and  marched,  80,000  strong,  to  the  Hartz- 
burg,  a  stately  citadel  ncir  Goslar,  which  the 
king  had  built  for  a  residence  upon  a  command- 
ing height,  After  useless  negotiations,  Henry 
made  a  narrow  escape  by  flight.  When  he  then 
summoned  his  princes  around  him,  no  one  came ; 
and  hero  and  there  it  began  to  be  said  that  he 
must  be  entirely  abandoned  and  another  monarch 
cho'jen.  In  this  extremity,  the  cities  alone  re- 
mained faithful  to  the  emperor,  who  for  some 
time  lay  sick  almost  to  death  in  his  loyal  city  of 
Worms."  Henry's  energy,  and  the  great  abili- 
ties which  he  possessed,  enabled  him  to  recover 
his  command  of  resources  and  to  bring  a  strong 
army  into  the  field  against  the  Saxons,  in  the 
early  summer  of  1075.  They  offered  submission 
and  he  might  have  restored  peace  to  his  country 
in  an  honorable  way ;  but  his  headstrong  passions 
demanded  revenge.  "  After  a  march  of  extraor- 
dinary rapidity,  he  fell  suddenly  upon  the 
Saxons  and  their  allies,  the  Thuringians,  on  the 
meadows  of  the  Unstrutt,  at  Langensalza,  near 
Hohenburg.  His  army  drawn  up  in  an  order 
resembling  that  which  Otto  the  Great  had  formed 
on  the  Lech  [against  the  Hungarians^,  obtained, 
after  a  fierce  hand-to-hand  fight  of  nine  hours,  a 
bloody  victory.  When  the  Saxons  finally  yielded 
and  fled,  the  battle  became  a  massacre.  ...  It 
is  asserted  that  of  the  foot-soldiers,  who  com- 
posed the  mass  of  the  Saxon  arriiy  of  60,000, 
hardly  any  escaped;  though  of  the  noblemen, 
who  had  swift  horses,  few  were  slain.  But  it 
was  a  battle  of  Germans  with  Germans,  and  on 
the  very  evening  of  tlic  struggle,  the  lamenta- 
tions over  so  manv  slain  by  kindred  hands  could 
uot  bo  suppressed  in  tlie  emperor's  own  camp. 
Yet  for  the  time  thy  spirit  of  Saxon  independence 
was  cruslied.  Henry  was  really  master  of  all 
Germany,  and  S3emcd  to  have  csiablished  the 
imperial  throne  again. "  But  little  more  than  a 
year  afterwards,  Henry,  under  the  ban  of  the 
great  Pope  Gregory  VII.,  with  whom  he  had 
quarrelled,  was  again  deserted  by  his  subjects. 
Again  he  recovered  his  footing  and  maintained  a 
civil  war  until  his  own  son  deposed  him,  in  1105. 
The  next  year  ho  died. — C.  T.  Lewis,  Hist,  of 
Oermany,  bk.  2,  eh.  7,  sect.  13-20. 

Also  in:  W.  Menzel,  Ilist.  of  Oennany,  eh. 
142.— See,  also,  Germany:  A.  D.  973-1122. 

A.  D.  1125-1153. — The  origin  of  the  electo- 
rate.   See  Germany:  A.  D.  1125-1152. 
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A.  D.  1178-1x33.— The  dissolution  of  the  old 
duchy. — In  an  account  given  elsewhere  of  the 
orifjiu  of  the  Guelf  and  Ghibelline  parties  and 
their  names  (see  Guelfs  and  Giiibellines), 
the  circumstances  under  which  Henry  the  Pro'id, 
In  1138,  was  stripped  of  the  duchy  of  Saxony, 
and  the  duchy  of  Bavaria,  have  been  briefly  re- 
lated. This  Dulie  Henry  tlie  Proud  died  soon 
after  that  event,  leaving  a  son  wlio  acquired  the 
name  of  Henry  the  Lion.  The  Emperor  Conrad, 
whose  hostility  to  tlio  father  had  been  the  cause 
of  his  ruin,  now  restored  to  the  son,  Henry  tlic 
Lion,  his  duchy  of  Saxony,  but  required  him  to 
renounce  tlie  Bavarian  duchy.  But  Conrad, 
dying  in  1153,  was  succeeded  on  the  imperial 
throne  by  his  nephew,  Frederick  Barbarossa, 
wlio  entertained  a  frieu(ily  feeling  for  the  young 
Duke  of  Saxony,  and  who  restored  to  him,  in 
1156,  the  whole  of  his  father's  forfeited  posses- 
sions, Bavaria  included.  By  his  own  warlike 
energies,  Henry  the  Lion  extended  his  dominions 
still  further,  making  a  conquest  of  the  Obotrites, 
one  of  the  tribes  of  heathen  Slaves  or  Wends 
who  occupied  the  Mecklenburg  region  on  the 
Baltic.  He  was,  now,  the  most  powerful  of  the 
princes  of  the  Germanic  empire,  and  one  of  the 
most  powerful  in  Europe.  But  he  used  his 
power  haughtily  and  arbitrarily  and  raised  up 
many  enemies  against  himself.  At  length  there 
arose  a  quarrel  between  the  Emperor  and  Duke 
Henry,  which  the  latter  embittered  by  abruptly 
quitting  the  emperor's  army,  in  Italy,  with  all 
his  troops,  at  a  time  when  (A.  D.  1175)  the  latter 
was  almost  ruined  by  the  desertion.  From  that 
moment  Henry  the  Lion  was  marked,  as  his 
father  had  been,  for  ruin.  Accusations  were 
brought  against  him  in  the  diet;  he  was  repeat- 
edly summoned  to  appear  and  meet  them,  and 
ho  obstinately  refused  to  obey  the  summons.  At 
length,  A.  D.  1178,  he  was  formally  declared  to  be 
a  rebel  to  the  state,  and  the  "  imperial  ban  "  was 
solemnly  pronounced  against  him.  "  This  sen- 
tence placed  Henry  without  the  pale  of  the  laws, 
and  his  person  and  his  states  were  at  the  mercy 
of  every  one  who  had  the  power  of  injuring 
them.  The  archbishop  of  Cologne,  his  ancient 
enemy,  had  the  ban  promulgated  tliroughout 
Saxony,  and  at  his  command  Godfrey,  DuKe  of 
Brabant;  Philip,  Count  of  Flanders;  Otho, 
Count  of  Guelders;  Thierry,  Lord  of  Cleves; 
William  of  Juliers,  with  the  Lords  of  Bonn 
Senef,  Berg,  and  many  others,  levied  forces,  and 
joining  the  archbishop,  entered  Westphalia, 
which  they  overran  and  laid  waste,  before  he 
was  aware  of  their  intentions."  This  was  the 
beginning  of  a  long  struggle,  in  which  Henry 
made  a  gallant  resistance  ;  but  the  odds  were  too 
heavily  again.^t  him.  His  friends  and  supporters 
gradually  fell  away,  his  dominions  were  lost, 
one  by  one,  and  in  1183  he  took  refuge  in  Eng- 
land, at  the  court  of  Henry  II.,  whose  daughter 
Matilda  ho  had  married.  After  an  exile  of  three 
years  he  was  permitted  to  return  to  Germany 
and  his  alodial  estates  in  Saxony  were  restored 
to  him.  The  imperial  fiefs  were  divided.  The 
archbishop  of  Cologne  received  the  greater  part 
of  Westphalia,  and  Angria.  Bernard,  Count  of 
Anhalt,  got  the  remainder  of  the  old  Saxon 
duchy,  with  its  ducal  title.  When  Henry  the 
Lion  died,  in  1195,  the  alodial  possessions  thpt  he 
had  recovered  were  divided  between  his  three 
sons.— Sir  A.  Halliday,  Annals  of  the  House  of 
Hanover,   bk.   4  {v.   1). — Fifty  years  afterwards 


theme  were  converted  Into  imperial  flefs  and  be- 
ccme  the  two  duchies  of  the  house  of  Brunswick, 

—  Ltlneburg  and  WolfenbUttcl,  afterwards  Han- 
over and  Brunswick —  the  princes  of  which  rep- 
resented the  old  'lOuse  of  Saxony  and  inherited 
the  name  of  Guelf. 

Also  in  :  H.  Hallam,  The  Middle  Ages,  eh.  6. — 
See,  also,  Saxony :  The  Old  Duchy;  Gebmaky: 
A.  D.  1138-1268;  Italy:  A.  D.  1174-1183. 

A.  D.  1 180-1553.  — The  later  Duchy  and 
Electorate.— The  House  of  Wettin.— Its  Er- 
nestine and  Albertine  lines,  and  their  many 
branches. — "When  Henry  the  Lion  was  de- 
prived of  the  Duchy  of  Saxoby  in  1180,  it  [re- 
duced to  a  small  district  around  Laucnberg]  was 
given  to  Bernhard,  the  youngest  son  of  Albert 
the  Bear,  Elector  of  Brandenburg,  and  it  contin- 
ued with  his  descendants  in  the  male  line  till 
1432,  when  it  was  sold  by  the  Emperor  Sigis- 
mond  to  Frederick,  surnamed  the  Warlike,  Mar- 
grave of  Misnia,  descended  in  the  female  line 
from  the  Landgraves  of  Thuringen." — Sir  A. 
Halliday,  Annals  of  the  House  of  Hanover,  v.  1, 
2).  426. — This  line  has  been  known  as  the  House 
of  Wettin,  taking  that  name  from  Dedo,  count 
of  Wettin,  who  was  the  first  margrave  of  Mis- 
nia, or  Mois-sen ;  being  invested  with  the  dignity 
in  1048.  "The  Wettin  line  of  Saxon  princes, 
the  same  that  yet  endures  [1855],  known  by 
sight  to  every  English  creature  (for  the  high  in- 
dividual. Prince  Albert,  is  of  it),  had  been  lucky 
enough  to  combine  in  itself,  by  inheritance,  by 
good  management,  chiefly  by  inheritance  and 
mere  force  of  survival,  all  the  Three  separate 
portions  and  divided  dignities  of  that  country: 
the  Thuringen  Landgraviate,  the  Meissen  Mark- 
graviate,  and  the  ancient  Duchy  and  Electorate 
of  Saxony ;  and  to  become  very  great  among  the 
Princes  of  the  German  Empire.  .  .  .  Through 
the  earlier  portion  of  the  15th  century,  this 
Saxon  House  might  fairly  reckon  itself  the  great- 
est in  Germany,  till  Austria,  till  Brandenburg 
gradually  rose  to  overshadow  it.  Law  of  primo- 
geniture could  never  be  accepted  in  that  coun- 
try; nothing  but  divisions,  redivisions,  coalesc- 
Ings,  splittings,  and  never-ending  readjustments 
and  collisions  were  prevalent  in  consequence; 
to  which  cause,  first  of  all,  the  loss  of  the  race 
by  Saxony  may  be  ascribed."  In  1464,  Fred- 
erick II.  was  succeeded  by  his  two  sons,  Ernest 
and  Albert.  These  princes  governed  their  coun- 
try conjointly  for  upwards  of  20  years,  but  then 
made  a  partition  from  which  began  the  separa- 
tion of  the  Ernestine  and  Albertine  lines  that 
continued  ever  afterwards  in  the  House  of  Sax- 
ony. "Ernest,  the  elder  of  those  two  .  .  .  boys, 
became  Kurf Urst  (Elector) ;  and  got  for  inheri- 
tance, besides  the  'inalienable  properties'  which 
lie  round  Wittenberg,  .  .  .  the  better  or  Thu- 
ringian  side  of  the  Saxon  country  —  that  is,  the 
Weimar,  Gotha,  Altenburg,  &c.  Principalities: 

—  while  the  other  youth,  Albert,  had  to  take  the 
'  Osterland  (Easternland),  with  part  of  Meissen,' 
what  we  may  in  general  imagine  to  be  (for  no 
German  Dryasdust  will  do  you  the  kindness  to 
say  precisely)  the  eastern  region  of  what  is  Sax- 
ony in  our  day.  These  Albertines,  with  an  in- 
ferior territory,  had,  as  their  main  towns,  Leip- 
zig and  Dresden,  a  Residcnz-Schloss  (or  sublime 
enough  Ducal  Palace)  in  each  city,  Leipzig  as 
yet  the  grander  and  more  common  one.  There, 
at  Leipzig  chiefly,  I  say,  lived  the  august 
younger  or  Albertine  Line,  ...  As  for  Erust, 
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the  elder,  he  iind  his  lived  chiefly  at  Wittenberg, 
as  I  perceive;  there  or  in  tlie  neighbourhood 
was  tlieir  high  Schloss;  distingiiisnod  among 
palaces.  But  they  had  Weimar,  they  had  Al- 
t(!nburg,  Gotha,  Coburg,— above  all,  they  had 
the  Wartburg,  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
Strong  Houses  any  Duke  could  live  in,  if  he 
were  of  frugal  and  lieroic  turn.  .  .  .  Ernst's  son 
W118  Frederick  the  Wise,  successor  in  the  Kur 
(Electorship)  and  paternal  lands;  ■which,  as  Fred- 
crick  did  not  marry  and  there  was  only  one  other 
brother,  were  not  further  divided  on  this  occa- 
sion. Frederick  the  Wise,  born  in  1463,  was 
that  ever-memorable  KurfUrst  who  saved  Luther 
from  the  Diet  of  Worms  in  1521  [see  Papacy: 
A.  D.  1521-1522].  ...  He  died  in  1525,  and 
was  succeeded  bj  his  brother,  John  the  Stead- 
fast. ...  He  also  was  a  wise  and  eminently 
Protestant  man.  He  struggled  very  faithfully 
for  the  good  Cause,  during  his  term  of  sover- 
eignty; died  in  1582  (14  years  before  Luther), 
having  held  the  Electorate  only  seven  years.  .  .  . 
His  son  was  Joliann  Friedrich,  the  Magnanimous 
by  epithet  (der  GrossmlUhige),  under  whom  the 
Line  underwent  sad  destinies;  lost  the  Elector- 
ship, lost  much;  and  split  itself  after  him  into 
innumerable  branches,  who  are  all  of  a  small 
type  ever  since."  In  the  Albertine  Line,  Al- 
bert's eldest  son,  "successor  in  the  eastern  prop- 
erties and  residences,  was  Duke  George  of  Sax- 
ony,—  called  'of  Saxony,'  as  all  those  Dukes, 
big  and  little,  were  and  still  are, — Herzog  Georg 
von  Sachsen :  of  whom,  to  make  him  memorable, 
it  is  enough  to  say  that  he  was  Luther's  Duke 
George !  Yes,  this  is  he  with  whom  Luther  had 
such  wrangling  and  jangling.  ...  He  was 
strong  for  the  old  religion,  while  his  cousins 
went  so  valiantly  ahead  for  the  new.  .  .  . 
George's  brother,  Henry,  succeeded;  lived  only 
for  two  yrars ;  in  which  time  all  went  to  Protes- 
tantism in  the  eastern  parts  of  Saxony,  as  in  the 
western.  This  Henry's  eldest  son,  and  first  suc- 
cessor, was  Moritz,  the  '  Maurice '  known  in  Eng- 
lish Protestant  books;  who,  in  the  Schmalkaldic 
League  and  War,  played  such  a  questionable 
game  with  his  Protestant  cousin,  of  the  elder  or 
Ernestine  Line, — quite  ousting  said  cousin,  by 
superior  jockeyship,  and  reducing  his  Line  and 
him  to  the  second  rank  ever  since  [see  Geiimany: 
A.  D.  1546-1552].  This  cousin  was  Johann 
Friedrich  the  Magnanimous  .  .  .  whom  we  left 
above  waiting  for  that  catastrophe.  .  .  .  Duke 
Moritz  got  the  Electorship  transferred  to  him- 
self; Electorship,  with  Wittenberg  and  the  'in- 
alienable lands  and  dignities.' .  .  .  Moritz  kept 
his  Electorship,  and,  by  cunning  jockeying,  his 
Protestantism  too;  got  his  Albertine  or  junior 
Line  pushed  into  tlie  place  of  the  Ernestine  or 
first;  in  which  dishonourably  acquired  position 
it  continues  to  this  day  [1855] ;  performing  ever 
since  the  chief  part  in  Saxony,  as  Electors,  and 
now  as  Kings  of  Saxony.  .  .  .  The  Ernestine, 
or  honourable  Protestant  line  is  ever  since  in  a 
secondary,  diminished,  and  as  it  were,  disinte- 
grated state,  &  Line  broken  small ;  nothing  now 
but  a  series  of  small  Dukes,  Weimar,  Gotha, 
Coburg,  and  the  like,  in  *he  'Thuringian  region, 
who,  on  mere  genealogical  grounds,  put  Sachsen 
to  their  name:  Sachsen-Coburg,  Sachsen- Wei- 
mar, &c.  [Anglicised,  Saxe-Coburg,  etc.]." — T. 
Carlyle,  The  Priiuenraub  (Essays,  v.  6). 

Also  in  :  F.  Shoberl,  Historical  Account  of  the 
Souse  of  8axony. 


A.  D.  1500-1513.—  Fomiation  of  the  Circlet 
of  Saxony  and  Upper  Saxony.  See  Germany  : 
A.  D.  1493-1519. 

A.  D.  1516-1546.— The  Reformation.  See 
Papacy:  A.  D.  1516-1517,  to  1517-1521,  1521- 
1523,  1522-1525,  1525-1529,  1530-1531;  also, 
Ger-many:  a.  D.  1530-1532,  and  after. 

A.  D.  1525.— The  Lutheran  doctrines  and 
system  formally  established  in  the  electorate. 
See  Papacy:  A.  D.  1522-1525. 

A.  D.  1539. —  Succession  of  a  Protestant 
prince.    See  Germany:  A.  D.  1533-1546. 

A.  D.  1546-1547.— Treachery  of  Maurice  of 
Saxony. — "Transfer  of  the  electorate  to  him. 
See  Germany:  A.  D.  1546-15.52. 

A.  D.  1619. — Adhesion  of  the  Elector  to  the 
Emperor  Ferdinand,  against  Frederick  of  Bo- 
hemia and  the  Evangelical  Union.  See  Geb- 
many:  a.  D.  1618-1620. 

A.  D.  1631. —  Ignoble  trepidations  of  the 
Elector. —  His  final  alliance  with  Gustavus 
Adolphus. — The  battle  of  Breitenfeld.  See 
Germany:  A.  D.  1631. 

A.  D.  1631-1632.- The  Elector  and  his  army 
in  Bohemia.     See  Germany  :  A.  D.  1631-1632. 

A.  D.  1633. —  Standing  aloof  from  the  Union 
of  Heilbronn.  See  Germany:  A.  D.  1632- 
1634. 

A.  D.  1634.— Desertion  of  the  Protestant 
cause. — The  Elector's  alliance  with  the  Em- 
peror.   See  Germany:  A.  D.  1634-1639. 

A.  D.  1645. — Forcedtoatreaty  of  neutrality 
with  the  Swedes  and  French.  See  Germany  : 
A.  D.  1640-1645. 

A.  D.  1648.— The  Peace  of  Westphalia.  See 
Germany:  A.  D.  1648. 

A.  D.  1686. — The  League  of  Augsburg.  See 
Germany:  A.  D.  1686. 

A.  D.  1697-1608.— The  crown  of  Poland  se- 
cured by  the  elector.  See  Poland:  A.  D. 
1696-1698. 

A.  D.  1706,— Invasion  by  Charles  XII.  of 
Sweden. —  Renunciation  of  the  Polish  crown 
by  the  Elector  Augustus.  See  Scandinavian 
States  (Sweden):  A.  D.  1701-1707. 

A.  D.  1733.— Election  of  Augustus  III.  to 
the  Polish  throne,  enforced  by  Russia  and 
Austria.    See  Poland:  A.  D.  1782-1733. 

A.  D.  1740.— The  War  of  the  Austrian 
Succession  :  Claims  of  the  Elector  upon  Aus- 
trian territory.  See  Austria:  A.  D.  1740  (Oc- 
tober). 

A.  D.  1741.— The  War  of  the  Austrian  Suc- 
cession :  Alliance  against  Austria.  See  Aus- 
tria: A.  D.  1741  (August — November). 

A,  D.  17415.- The  War  of  the  Austrian  Suc- 
cession :  Alliance  with  Austria.—  Subjugation 
by  Prussia. — The  Peace  of  Dresden,  See 
Austrla:  a.  D.  1744-1745. 

A.  D.  1755.— Intrigues  with  Austria  and 
Russia  against  Prussia. —  Causes  of  the  Seven 
Years  War.     See  Germany:  A.  D.  1755-1756. 

A.  D.  1756. — Swift  subjugation  by  Frederick 
of  Prussia.     See  Germany:  A.  D.  1756. 

A.  D.  1759-1760.- Occupied  by  the  Aus- 
trians. — Mostly  recovered  ny  Fredericlt.  See 
Germany:  A.  D.  1750  (July— November) ;  and 
1760. 

A.  D.  1763.— The  end  and  results  of  the 
Seven  Years  War. — The  electorate  restored. 
See  Seven  Years  War  :  The  Treaties. 

A.  D.  1806. — The  Elector,  deserting  Prus- 
sia, becomes  the  subject-ally  of  Napoleon,  and 
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is  made  a  king^.  See  Oermant:  A.  D.  1806 
(October— Df.cembeh). 

A.  D,  1807.— Acquisition  by  the  king^  of  the 
erand  duchy  of  Warsaw.  Sco  Germany: 
A.  D.  1807  (Junk— July). 

A.  D.  1809. — Risings  against  the  French. 
See  Germany:  A.  I).  180!)(AriuL — July). 

A.  D.  1813.— Occupied  by  the  Allies.— Re- 
gained by  the  French.— Humiliating  submis- 
sion of  the  kine  to  Napoleon. — French  victory 
at  Dresden  and  defeat  at  Leipsic. — Desertion 
from  Napoleon's  army  by  the  Saxons.— The 
king  a  prisoner  in  the  hands  of  the  Allies. — 
French  surrender  of  Dresden.  See  Ger.wai^y; 
A.  D.  1812-1813,  to  1813  (October— Decem- 
ber). 

A.  D.  1814-1815.— The  Saxon  question  in 
the  Congress  of  Vienna. — The  king  restored, 
with  half  of  his  dominions  lost.  See  Vienna, 
TuK  Congress  of. 

A.  D.  1817. —  Accession  to  the  lioly  Al- 
liance.   See  Holy  Alliance. 

A.  D.  1848  (March).— Revolutionary  out- 
break.— Concessions  to  the  people.  Sec  Ger- 
many: A.  D.  1848  (March). 

A.  D.  1849.  -Insurrection  suppressed  by 
Prussian  troops.  See  Germany:  A.  D.  1848- 
1850. 

A.  D.  1866.— The  Seven  Weeks  War.— In- 
demnity to  Prussia. — Union  with  the  North 
German  Confederation.  Sec  Germany:  A.  D. 
1806. 

A.  D.  1870-1871. — Embraced  in  the  new 
German  Empire.  See  Germany:  A.  D.  1870 
(September — December)  ;  1871  (January)  ;  and 

1871  (April). 

» 

SAXONY.  The  English  titular  Dukedom 
of.    See  Wales,  Prince  op. 

SCALDIS,  The.— The  ancient  name  of  the 
river  Scheldt. 

SCALDS,  OR  SKALDS,  The.— "Before 
the  introtiuction  or  general  diSusion  of  writing, 
it  is  evident  that  a  class  of  men  whose  sole  occu- 
pation was  to  commit  to  memory  and  preserve 
the  laws,  usages,  precedents,  and  details  of  all 
those  civil  affairs  and  rights,  and  to  whose 
fidelity  in  relating  former  transactions  implicit 
confidence  could  be  given,  must  of  necessity  have 
existed  in  society  —  must  have  been  in  every 


locality.  .  .  .  This  class  [among  the  Scandi- 
navian peoples  of  the  North  of  Europe]  were  the 
Scalds  —  the  men  who  were  the  living  books,  to 
be  referred  to  in  every  case  of  law  or  property  in 
which  the  past  had  to  be  applied  to  the  prese. 
Before  the  introiluction  of  Christianity,  and  wii, 
Christianity  the  use  of  written  documents,  and 
the  diffusion,  by  the  church  establishment,  of 
writing  ii.  every  locality,  the  scald  must  have 
been  among  the  pagan  landowners  what  the 
parish  prnst  and  his  written  record  were  in  the 
older  Christianised  countries  of  Europe.  .  .  . 
The  scalds  in  these  Christianised  countries  were 
merely  a  class  of  wandering  troubadours,  i)oets, 
story-tellers,  minnesingers.  .  .  .  The  scalds  of 
the  north  disappeared  at  once  when  Christian 
priests  were  established  through  the  country. 
They  were  superseded  in  their  utilitjr  by  men  of 
education,  who  knew  the  art  of  writmg ;  and  the 
country  had  no  feudal  barons  to  maintain  such 
a  class  for  amusement  only.  AVe  hear  little  of 
i'ue  scalds  after  the  first  half  of  the  12th  cen- 
tury."— 8.  Laing,  The  Heinukringla :  Prelimin- 
ary Dissertation,  eh.  1. — "At  the  dawn  of  his- 
torical times  we  find  the  skalds  practising  their 
art  everywhere  in  tlie  North.  .  .  .  The  oldest 
Norwegian  skalds,  like  '  Starkad '  and  '  Brage 
the  Old,'  are  enveloped  in  mythic  darkness,  but 
already,  in  the  time  of  Harald  Fairhair  (872-080), 
the  song-smiths  of  the  Scandinavian  North  ap- 
pear as  thoroughly  historical  personages.  In 
Iceland  the  art  of  poetry  was  held  in  high  honor, 
and  it  was  cultivated  not  only  by  the  professional 
skalds,  but  also  by  others  when  the  occasion  pre- 
sented itself.  .  .  .  When  the  Icelander  had  ar- 
rived at  the  age  of  niaturity,  he  longed  to  travel 
in  foreign  lands.  Ao  a  skald  he  would  then  visit 
foreign  kings  and  other  noblemen,  where  he 
would  receive  a  most  hearty  welcome.  .  .  . 
These  Icelandic  skalds  became  a  very  significant 
factor  in  the  literary  development  of  the  North 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  middle  ages." — F. 
W.  Horn,  Hist,  of  the  Literature  of  tfie  Scandi- 
navian North,  pt.  1,  ch.  1. 

SCALIGERI,  The,  or  Delia  Scala  Family. 
See  Verona:  A.  D.  1260-1338;  also,  Milan: 
A.  D.  1277-1447. 

SCAMANDER,  The.    See  Troja. 

SCANDERBEG'S  WAR  WITH  THE 
TURKS.     See  Albanians:  A.  D.  1443-1467. 


SCANDINAVIAN  STATES. 


Early  history, — "Those  who  lean  implicitly 
on  the  chief  props  supplied  by  the  Old  Norse 
literature  for  the  early  history  and  genealogy  of 
the  North  lean  on  very  unsafe  supports.  The 
fact  is,  we  must  treat  these  genealogies  and  these 
continuous  histories  as  compilations  made  up 
from  isolated  and  detached  traditions  —  epics  in 
which  some  individual  or  scne  battle  was  de- 
scribed, and  in  which  the  links  and  the  connec- 
tions between  the  pieces  have  been  supplied  ac- 
cording to  the  ingenuity  of  the  compilers;  in 
which  the  arrangement  and  chronology  are  to  a 
large  extent  arbitrary ;  and  in  which  it  has  been 
a  great  temptation  to  transfer  the  deeds  of  one 
hero  to  another  of  the  same  name.  Under  these 
circumstances  what  is  a  modern  historian  to  do  ? 
In  the  flrat  place  he  must  take  the  contempo- 
rary chronicles  —  I  rank,   EngUsh,  and  Irish  — 


as  his  supreme  guides,  and  not  allow  their 
statements  to  be  perverted  by  the  false  or  delu- 
sive testimony  of  the  sagas,  and  where  the  two 
are  at  issue,  sacrifice  the  latter  without  scruple, 
while  in  those  cases  where  we  have  no  contem- 
porary and  independent  evidence  then  to  con- 
struct  as  best  we  can  our  story  from  the  glim, 
mors  of  light  that  have  reached  us." — IL  H. 
Ho  worth,  Sarli/  Mist,  of  Smeden  (Royal  Uist.Soe., 
Transactions,  v.  9). 

Their  relationships  in  language  and  blood. 
— "Scandinavia  is  not  a  very  convenient  word. 
Norway  and  Sweden  it  suits;  because,  In  Nor- 
way and  Sweden,  the  geographical  boundaries 
coincide  with  the  phenomena  of  language  and 
blood.  But  Denmark  is  not  only  divided  from 
them  by  water,  but  is  in  actual  contact  with 
Germany.     More  than  this,  it  is  connected  with 
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the  Empire :  Ilolstoin  being  German  and  Impe- 
rial, Bleswicli  partly  Oermiin  tliouKli  not  Impo- 
rtal.  .  .  .  Generlcallv,  ft  Scandinavian  is  a  Qcr- 
man.  Of  tlie  great  German  stoclj  tlicre  are  two 
divisions  —  tlie  Scandinavian  or  Norse,  and  tlie 
Teutonic  or  German  Proper.  Of  the  Germans 
Proper,  the  nearest  congeners  to  tlie  Scandina- 
vians are  the  Frisians;  and,  after  tbcm,  the 
Saxons.  ...  At  present  the  languages  of  Swe- 
den and  Denmark,  though  mutually  intelligible, 
arc  treated  as  distinct:  the  real  differences  being 
exaggerated  by  differences  of  orthography,  and 
by  the  use  on  the  part  of  the  Swedes  of  the  ordi- 
nary Italian  alphabet,  whilst  the  Danes  prefer 
the  old  German  black-letter.  The  literary  Nor- 
wegian is  Danish  rather  than  Swedish.  Mean- 
while, the  old  language,  the  mother-tongue,  .is 
the  common  property  of  all,  and  so  is  the  old 
literature  with  its  Kdda  and  Sagas;  though  .  .  . 
the  Norwegians  are  the  chief  heroes  of  it.  The 
language  in  which  it  is  embotlied  is  preserved 
•with  but  little  alteration  in  Iceland;  so  that  it 
may  fairly  bo  called  Icela-idic,  though  the  Nor- 
wegians denominate  It  Old  Norse  [see  Noumans 
— Noutiimkn:  A.  D.  960-1100].  .  .  .  The  histo- 
ries of  the  three  countries  are  alike  in  their  gen- 
eral character  though  different  in  detail.  Den- 
mark, when  we  have  got  away  from  the  heroic 
age  into  the  dawn  of  the  true  historical  period, 
is  deUnitely  separated  fronj  Germany  in  the 
parts  about  the  Eyder  —  perliaps  by  the  river 
itself.  It  is  Pagan  and  Anti-Imperial;  the 
Danes  being,  in  the  eyes  of  the  Carlovingians, 
little  better  tlian  the  hated  Saxons.  Nor  is  it  ever 
an  integral  part  of  the  Empire ;  though  Danish 
and  German  alliances  are  common.  They  end 
in  Holstein  being  Danish,  and  in  its  encroaching 
on  Sleswick  and  largely  influencing  the  kingdom 
in  general.  As  being  most  in  contact  with  the 
civilization  of  the  South,  Denmark  encroaches 
on  Sweden,  and,  for  a  long  time,  holds  Skaaue 
and  other  Swedish  districts.  Indeed,  it  is  always 
a  check  upon  the  ambition  of  its  northern  neigh- 
bour. Before,  then,  that  Sweden  becomes  one 
and  indivisible,  the  Danes  have  to  be  ejected 
from  its  southern  provinces.  Norway,  too, 
wl'en  dynastic  alliances  begin  and  when  king- 
doms become  consolidated,  is  united  with  Den- 
mark. ...  In  the  way  of  language  the  Scandi- 
navians are  Germans  —  the  term  being  taken  in 
its  wider  and  more  general  sense.  Whether  the 
blood  .coincide  with  the  language  is  another 
question ;  nor  is  it  an  easy  one.  The  one  point 
upon  which  most  ethnologists  agree,  is  the  doc- 
trine that,  in  Norway  and  Sweden  (at  least),  or 
in  the  parts  north  of  the  Baltic,  the  Germans 
are  by  no  means  uboriginol ;  the  real  aborigines 
having  been  congeners  of  either  the  Laps  or  the 
Pins;  who,  at  a  time  anterior  to  the  German  im- 
migrations, covered  the  wliole  land  from  the 
North  Cape  to  the  Naze  in  Norway,  and  from 
Tornea  to  Ystadt  in  Sweden.  Towards  tliese 
aborigines  the  newer  occupants  comported  them- 
selves much  as  the  Angles  of  England  comporteii 
themselves  towards  the  Britons.  At  the  san."? 
time,  in  both  Britain  and  Scandinavia  the  extent 
to  which  the  two  populations  intermarried  or 
kept  seporatc  is  doubtful.  It  may  be  added  that, 
in  both  countries,  there  are  extreme  opinions  on 
each  side  of  the  question. " — R.  G.  Latham,  The 
Jfationalities  of  Europe,  v.  2,  ch.  87. — See,  also, 
Goths,  OitiGm  op  the. 
Also  in  :  A.  Leffivre,  jBo««  and  Language,  p.  236. 


8^th  Centuries.  —  Explorations,  ravages 
and  conquests  of  the  Vilcings.    Sec  NonMANs. 

—  NOKTIIMKN. 

8-1  ith  Centuries.—  Formation  of  the  Three 
Kingdoms. — "At  the  end  of  the  8th  century, 
.  .  .  within  the  two  Scandinavian  peninsulas,  the 
three  Scandinavian  nations  were  fast  forming. 
.\.  number  of  kindred  tribes  were  settling  down 
ii.'o  the  kingdoms  of  Denmark,  Norway  and 
S\  den,  which,  sometimes  separate,  sometimes 
nniti. ',  have  existed  ever  since.  Of  these  three, 
Denm,  -k,  the  only  one  which  had  a  frontier  to- 
wards ti.  L;mpire,  was  naturally  the  first  to  play 
a  part  in  general  European  liistory.  In  the 
course  of  tlio  lOtli  century,  under  the  Imlf- 
niythical  Gorm,  and  his  successors  Harold  and 
Sven,  the  Danish  kingdom  itself,  as  distinguished 
from  other  lands  held  in  aftertimes  by  its  kings, 
reached  nearly  its  full  historical  extent  in  the 
two  peninsulas  and  the  islands  between  them. 
Hulland  and  Skaue  or  Scania,  it  must  always  bo 
remembered,  are  from  the  beginning  at  least  as 
Danish  as  Zealand  and  Jutland.  Tne  Eider  re- 
mained the  frontier  towards  the  Empire,  save 
during  part  of  the  10th  and  11th  centuries,  when 
the  Danish  frontier  withdrew  to  the  Dannewcrk, 
and  the  land  between  the  two  boundaries  formed 
the  Danish  March  of  the  Einpir';.  Under  Cnut 
the  old  frontier  was  restored.  The  name  of 
Northmen,  which  the  Franks  used  in  a  laxer 
way  for  the  Scandinavian  nations  generally,  wos 
confined  to  the  people  of  Norway.  These  were 
formed  into  a  single  kingdom  under  Harold 
Ilarfraga  late  in  the  9th  century.  The  Norwe- 
gion  realm  of  that  day  stretched  far  beyond  the 
bounds  of  the  later  Norway,  having  an  indefinite 
extension  over  tributary  Finnish  tribes  as  far  as 
the  White  Sea.  The  central  part  of  the  eastern 
side  of  the  northern  peninsula,  between  Den- 
mark to  the  south  and  the  Finnish  nations  to  the 
north,  was  held  by  two  Scandinavian  settlements 
which  grew  into  the  Swedish  kingdom.  These 
were  those  of  the  Swedes  strictly  so  called,  and 
of  the  Geatas  or  Oauts.  This  last  name  hos 
naturally  been  confounded  with  that  of  the 
Goths,  and  has  given  the  title  of  '  King  of  the 
Goths'  to  the  princes  of  Sweden.  Gothland, 
east  and  west,  lay  on  each  side  of  Lake  Wettem. 
Swithiod  or  Svealand,  Sweden  proper,  lay  on 
both  sides  of  the  great  arm  of  the  sea  whose  en- 
trance is  guorded  by  the  modern  capital.  The 
union  of  Svealand  and  Gothland  made  up  the 
kingdom  of  Sweden.  Its  early  boundaries  to- 
wards both  Denmark  and  Norway  were  fluctuat- 
ing. Wermeland,  immediately  to  tne  north  of 
Lake  Wenern,  and  Jamteland  farther  to  the 
north,  were  long  a  debatable  land.  At  the  be. 
ginning  of  the  12th  century  Wermeland  passed 
finally  to  Sweden,  and  Jamteland  for  several 
ages  to  Norway.  Bleking  again,  at  the  south- 
east corner  of  the  Peninsula,  was  a  debatable 
land  between  Sweden  and  Denmark  which 
passed  to  Denmark.  For  a  land  thus  bounded 
the  natural  course  of  extension  by  land  lay  to  the 
north,  along  the  west  coast  of  the  Gulf  of 
Bothnia.  In  the  course  of  the  11th  century  at 
the  latest,  Sweden  began  to  spread  itself  in  that 
direction  over  Helsingland.  Sweden  had  thus  a 
better  opportunity  than  Denmark  and  Norway  for 
extension  of  her  own  bordei-s  by  land.  Mean- 
while Denmark  and  Norway,  looking  to  the 
west,  had  their  great  timi  of  Oceanic  conquest 
and  colonization  in  the  9th  and  10th  centuries." 
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— K.  A.  Freomnn,  Hittorical  Qeog.  of  Eiiroyie,  eh. 
11,  Met.  1.— "Till  iibout  the  yciir  of  Oriico  HGO 
tbere  wcro  no  kiuga  in  Norway,  nothing  but 
numerous  juris,  —  essentially  kinglets,  —  eiieli 
presiding  over  a  kind  of  republican  or  parlia- 
mentary little  territory ;  generally  striving  each 
to  bo  on  some  terms  of  liuman  neiglibourliood 
with  those  about  him,  but,  in  spite  of '  Fylki; 
Things'  (Folk  Things)— little  parish  parliaments 
—  and  small  combinations  of  these,  wliich  bad 
gradually  formed  themselves,  often  reduced  to 
tlie  unhappy  state  of  quarrel  with  them.  Ilaruld 
Ilaarfagr  was  the  flrst  to  put  an  end  to  this  state 
of  things,  and  liecomo  memorable  and  prolltabic 
to  his  country  by  uniting  it  under  one  head  and 
making  a  kijigdom  of  it ;  which  it  has  continued 
to  be  ever  since.  His  fatlier,  Ilalfdun  tlie  Hlack, 
had  already  begun  this  rough  but  sahitury  pro- 
cess, .  .  .  but  it  was  llarald  the  Fairhaired,  his 
sou,  who  conspicuously  carried  it  on  and  com- 
pleted it.  llarald's  birtli-yeur,  death-year,  and 
chronology  in  general,  are  known  only  by  infer- 
ence and  compuUUion;  but,  by  the  latest  reckon- 
ing, he  died  about  the  year  033  of  our  era,  a  man 
of  83.  The  business  of  conquest  lasted  llarald 
about  twelve  years  (A.  D.  860-873  V),  in  which 
lie  subdued  also  tlie  Vikings  of  tlie  out-islands, 
Orkneys,  Shetlands,  Il-'/rides,  and  Man.  Sixty 
more  years  were  giveii  him  to  consolidate  and 
regulate  what  lie  had  lonquered,  which  he  diii 
with  great  judgment,  industry,  and  success. 
His  reign  altogether  is  counted  to  have  been  of 
over  70  years.  .  .  .  These  were  the  times  of 
Norse  cohmization ;  prir  d  Norsemen  flying  into 
otlier  lands,  to  freer  sc  es, —  to  Iceland,  to  the 
FarOe  Islands,  which  were  'litherto  quite  vacant 
(tenanted  only  by  some  mournful  hermit,  Irish 
Cliristian  fakir,  or  so);  still  more  copiously  to 
the  Orkney  and  Shetland  Isles,  the  Hebrides  and 
other  countries  where  Norse  squatters  and  set- 
tlers already  were.  Settlement  of  Iceland,  we 
say,  settlement  of  the  FarOe  Islands,  and,  by  far 
the  notablest  of  all,  settlement  of  Normandy  by 
Kolf  the  Ganger  (A.  D.  870?)."— T.  Carlyle,  The 
Early  Kiniin  of  Nunenij,  ch.  1. 

Qth  Century. — Introduction  of  Christianity, 
See  Chuibtianitt;  9-11tii  Centuries. 

A.  D.  1018-1397. — The  empire  of  Canute 
and  its  dissolution. —  Disturbed  state  of  the 
Three  Kingdoms. — The  Folkungas  in  Sweden. 
—Rise  of  Denmark. —  The  reign  of  Queen 
Margarst  and  the  Union  of  Calmar. — "A 
North  !ni  Empire  ...  for  a  time  seemed  possi- 
t)le  when  Canute  the  Great  arose.  King  by  in- 
heritance of  England  [see  England:  A.  D.  079- 
lOKf,  and  1016-1042]  and  of  Denmark,  he  was  able 
by  successful  war  to  add  almost  the  whole  of 
Noi'vay  to  his  dominions.  The  definite  incorpo- 
ration of  Sleswig  under  treaty  with  the  Emperor 
Conrad,  and  the  submission  of  the  WendisU 
tribes,  appeared  to  open  for  him  a  way  on  to  the 
continent.  .  .  .  Had  men  with  like  capacity  suc- 
ceeded to  his  throne,  the  world  niiglit  have  be- 
held an  Empire  of  the  North  as  well  as  of  tlie 
East  and  West.  But  the  kingdoms  of  the  great 
Danish  monarch  fell  asunder  on  his  death  and 
his  successors  sink  again  into  insignificance. 
Another  century  passes  before  a  bright  page 
illumines  their  obscure  annals.  The  names  of 
Waldemar  the  Great  [1157-1182],  of  Canute 
VI.  [1183-1202]  and  Waldemar  the  Victorious 
[1202-1241]  his  sons,  are  then  found  attracting 
the  attention  of  Europe.     Again  their  kingdom 


seemed  about  to  raise  itself  to  be  a  continental 
jiower.  They  sallied  forth  from  their  peninsula, 
they  again  conquered  the  Wends;  the  soulliern 
shores  of  the  lialtic,  even  as  far  as  Courlaud  and 
Esthonia,  were  macle  to  tremble  at  the  Danish 
arms.  .  .  .  But  the  greatness  was  again  but  tem- 
porary. Waldemar  tlie  Victorious,  sur|)rised 
and  made  a  jirisoner  in  Germany,  belield  his  em- 
pire returning  to  its  fragments.  Regaining  Ids 
liberty  he  tried  to  regain  his  power,  but  a  disas- 
trous battle  at  Bornhoved  in  1227  gave  a  death- 
blow to  his  ambition.  An  alliance  of  the  petty 
princes  who  feared  his  greatness  [irevailed  against 
liiiii,  and  Denmark  relapsed  again  into  decline. 
JIany  causes  now  contributed  to  the  downfall  of 
the  kingdom.  By  the  fatal  policy  of  Waldemar 
it  was  (livided  among  his  sons.  .  .  .  While  an- 
archy increased  within  the  country,  new  enemies 
arose  around  it.  The  Norwegians  in  a  war  that 
lasted  for  long  years  harassed  it.  Tlio  necessities 
of  Christopher  obliged  him  to  pledge  Scania, 
llalland,  and  Bleking  to  Sweden.  A  formidable 
foe  too  was  now  appearing  in  the  Ilanseatic 
League  [see  Hanha  'I'ownh],  whose  rise  had  fol- 
lowed upon  the  fall  of  Waldemar's  power.  The 
rich  cities  of  Lubeck  and  Hamburg  had  seized 
tlie  opportunity  to  as,sert  their  freedom.  .  .  . 
Harassed  by  foreign  enemies  and  by  strife  with 
his  own  nobles,  Christopher  [the  Second,  who 
came  to  the  tlirone  in  1310]  at  last  was  driven 
from  his  kingdom.  A  count  of  Holstein,  known 
as  the  Black  Geert,  became  for  fourteen  years 
the  virtual  sovereign,  and  imposed  upon  the 
country  his  nephew,  Waldemar  HI.,  the  heir  of 
the  rebellious  bouse  of  Sleswig,  as  a  titular 
King.  Dismembered  and  in  anarchy,  the  coun- 
try had  sunk  low,  and  it  was  not  until  the  assassi- 
nation of  Black  Geert,  in  1340,  that  any  hope 
appeared  of  its  recovery."  In  Sweden  the  na- 
tional history  had  its  real  begimiiug,  perhaps,  in 
the  days  of  St.  Eric,  who  reigned  from  115,5  to 
1160.  "In  this  reign  the  spread  of  Christianity 
became  the  spread  of  power.  Eric  .  .  .  earned 
his  title  from  his  definite  establishment  of  the 
new  faith.  .  .  .  The  remaining  sovereigns  of  his 
line  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  contributed  much 
towards  the  advancement  of  their  country,  and 
it  was  reserved  for  a  new  dynasty  to  carry  on 
the  work  of  the  earlier  kings.  A  powerful  fam- 
ily bad  risen  near  the  throne,  and,  retaining  the 
old  tribal  rank  of  Jarls,  had  filled  almost  the 
position  of  mayors  of  the  palace.  The  death  of 
Eric  Ericson  without  children  removed  the  last 
obstacle  to  their  ambition.  The  infant  son  of 
Birger  Jarl  was  elected  to  the  vacant  throne,  and 
the  transfer  of  the  royal  title  to  the  family 
[known  as  the  Folkungas]  that  had  long  held 
royal  power  seemed  as  natural  to  the  Swedes  as 
it  had  done  earlier  to  the  Franks.  As  regent  for 
his  child,  Birger  upheld  and  added  to  the  great- 
ness of  his  cniintry;  he  became  the  conspicuous 
figure  of  til  i;ith,  century  in  the  North;  he  is 
the  founder  of  Stockholm,  the  conqueror  of  the 
Finns,  the  protector  of  the  exiled  princes  of  Rus- 
sia, the  mediator  in  differences  between  Norway 
and  Denmark.  His  sceptred  descendants  how- 
ever did  not  equal  their  unsceptred  sire.  The 
conquest  of  Finland  was  indeed  completed  by 
Torkel  Knutson  at  the  close  of  the  13th  century, 
and  shed  some  lustre  upon  the  reign  of  King 
Birger,  but  the  quarrels  of  succeeding  princes 
among  themselves  disgraced  and  distracted  the 
country. "  In  Norway,  ' '  the  conquests  of  Harold 
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IIiirfiiL'cr  lind  wciircd  tlic  crown  to  a  long 
litiL-of  IiIh  (Il'SC'cikIiiuIm;  but  tlio  Htrifo  of  thcoc 
(IcDrcnduiits  iiinotiK  tliciUHolves,  ttiul  thu  contcgta 
wlilcli  were  provolii'd  l)y  the  nttcrapts  of  siicci's- 
stvu  8overulgtig,  with  liiipriidciit  zcul,  to  enforce 
the  doctrincsof  ClirlHtiiinily  upon  unwilling  Bub- 
JL'ctH,  distracted  luid  weiikencd  the  kingdoni.  A 
prey  to  lumrcliy,  it  fell  also  a  prey  to  Its  neigli- 
bourH,  In  the  10th  century  It  belonged  for  a 
time  to  Denmark;  Sweden  joined  later  in  (lis- 
menibering  it ;  and  Canute  tiie  Great  was  able  to 
call  liinmelf  its  King.  These  were  times  indeed 
in  which  <'on(|ue.stH  and  annexations  were  often 
more  rapid  tlian  lasting,  and  a  King  of  Norway 
soon  reigned  in  his  turn  over  Denmark.  Yet 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  Norwegians  suffered 
more  than  they  inllicted,  and  were  from  tlio  first 
tlie  weakest  of  tlie  three  nations.  .  .  .  Wars, 
foreign  and  domestic,  that  have  now  no  interest, 
exhausted  the  country;  the  plague  of  1348  dc- 

F rived  It  of  at  least  one  half  it«  population. 
ts  decline  had  been  marked,  upon  the  extinction 
of  its  royal  dynasty  in  Kill),  by  the  election  of 
Swedish  princes  to  fill  its  throne;  and  after  the 
reign  of  two  stranger  Kings  it  sank  forever  from 
the  list  of  independent  kingdoms.  Drifting 
through  anarchy  and  discord  the  three  kingdoms 
had  sunk  low.  Denmark  was  first  to  raise  her- 
self from  the  abasement,  and  the  reign  of  a 
fourtli  Waldemar  not  only  restored  her  strength 
but  gave  her  a  pre-eminence  which  she  retained 
until  the  days  of  Oustavua  Adolphus.  The  new 
sovereign,  a  younger  son  of  Christopher  II.,  was 
raised  to  the  throne  in  1340,  and  no  competitor, 
now  that  Hlack  Oeert  was  dead,  appeared  to  dis- 
pute it  with  him."  Waldemar  gave  Vji,  on  the 
one  hand,  his  claims  to  Scania,  Ilalland,  and 
Dleking  (which  he  afterwards  reclaimed  and  re- 
possessed), as  well  as  the  distant  possessions  in 
Esthonia,  while  he  bought  back  Jutlanci  and  the 
Tsles,  on  the  other.  "The  isle  of  Qothland,  and 
Wisby  its  rich  capital,  the  centre  of  the  Hanse- 
ntie  trade  within  the  Baltic,  were  plundered  and 
annexed  [1361],  giving  the  title  thenceforward  of 
King  of  the  Goths  to  the  Danish  monarchs.  This 
success  indeed  was  paid  for  by  the  bitter  enmity 
of  the  Hansa,  and  by  a  war  in  which  the  pride 
of  Denmark  wiis  humbled  to  the  dust  beneath 
the  power  of  the  combined  cities.  Copenhagen 
■was  pillaged  [1363] ;  and  peace  was  only  made 
by  a  treaty  [1368]  which  confirmed  all  former 
privileges  to  the  conquerors,  which  gave  them 
for  fifteen  years  possession  of  the  better  part  of 
Scania  and  its  revenues,  and  which  humbly 
promised  that  the  election  of  all  sovereigns  of 
Denmark  should  thenceforth  be  submitted  for 
their  approval.  Yet  Waldemar  has  left  behind 
him  the  reputation  of  a  prudent  and  successful 
prince,  and  his  policy  prepared  the  way  for  the 
greatness  of  his  successors.  At  his  death  in 
1375  two  daughters,  on  behalf  of  their  children, 
became  claimants  for  his  throne.  The  youngest, 
Margaret,  had  married  Hako,  King  of  Norway, 
the  son  of  a  deposed  King  of  Sweden  [the  last 
of  the  Folkungas,  or  Polkungers] ;  and  the  at- 
tractive prospect  of  a  union  between  the  two 
kingdoms,  supported  by  her  own  prudent  and 
conciliatory  measures,  secured  the  election  of  her 
son  Olaf.  As  regent  for  her  child,  who  soon  by 
<  he  death  of  his  father  became  King  of  Norway 
■  IS  well  as  of  Denmark,  she  showed  the  wisdom 
of  a  ruler,  and  won  the  affections  of  her  sub- 
jects; and  when  the  death  of  Olaf  himself  oc- 


curred in  13H7  she  was  rewarded  in  both  king- 
doms by  the  fornud  possession  of  the  8C('i)lreg 
which  she  had  already  shown  herself  well  ablo 
to  hohi.  Mistress  in  Denmark  and  in  Norway, 
she  prepared  to  a(hl  Sweden  to  her  dondnlons. 
Since  the  banishment  of  the  Folkungas,  Albert 
Duke  of  Mecklenburg  had  reigned  as  King." 
But  Sweden  i)referred  Margaret,  and  she  easily 
expelled  Albert  from  th(^  throne,  defeating  him 
and  making  him  u  prisoner,  in  1880.  A  few 
years  later,  "her  nephew,  Eric,  long  since  ac- 
cepted in  Denmark  and  in  Norway  as  her  succes- 
sor, ond  titularly  King,  was  now  [1807]  at  a  sol- 
emu  meeting  of  the  states  at  Calmar  crowned 
Sovereign  of  the  Three  Kingdoms.  At  a  later 
meeting  the  Union,  since  known  as  that  of  Cal- 
mar, was  formally  voted,  and  the  great  work  of 
her  life  was  achieved." — C.  V,  JoTinstone,  Jfiii- 
torical  Abstracts,  eh.  1. 

Also  in  :  E.  G.  Qeljer,  Uist.  of  the  Swedes,  v. 
1,  ch.  8-5. 

I4-I5th  Centuries. — Power  and  influence  of 
the  Hanseatic  League.    See  nANH.\  Towns. 

A.  D.  1397-1527.— Under  the  Union  of  Cal- 
mar until  its  dissolution. — The  brutality  of 
Christirin  U.  and  his  overthrow.— Gustavus 
Vasa  and  K.s  elevation  to  the  throne  of  Swe- 
den.— The  introduction  of  the  Reformation. — 
The  most  noteworthy  articles  of  the  Union  of 
Calmar,  by  which  Norway,  Sweden  and  Denmark 
were  united  together,  in  1307,  under  the  Dan- 
ish queen  Margaret,  were  the  following:  "That 
the  right  of  electing  a  sovereign  should  bo  exer- 
cised in  common  by  the  three  kingdoms ;  that  a 
son  of  the  reigning  king.  If  there  were  any, 
should  be  preferred ;  that  each  kingdom  should 
be  governed  by  its  own  laws ;  and  that  all  should 
combine  for  the  common  defence.  But  this  con- 
federacy, which  seemed  calculated  to  promote 
the  power  and  tranquility  of  Scandinavia,  proved 
the  source  of  much  discontent  and  jealousy  and 
of  several  bloody  wars.  Margaret  was  suc- 
ceeded on  her  death  in  1413  by  Eric  of  Pomcr- 
ania,  the  son  of  her  niece.  .  .  .  Eric's  reign  was 
turbulent.  In  1438  the  Danes,  and  in  the  follow- 
ing year  the  Swedes,  renounced  their  allegiance; 
and  Eric  fled  to  the  island  of  Gothland,  where  ho 
exercised  piracy  till  his  death.  The  Danes 
elected  in  Eric's  stead  Christopher  of  Bavaria, 
son  of  his  sister  Catharine ;  .  .  .  but  after  Chris- 
topher's death  in  1448  the  union  was  dissolved. 
The  Danes  now  elected  for  their  king  Count 
Christian  of  Oldenburg ;  while  the  Swedes  chose 
Charles  Knutson.  But  in  the  following  year 
Charles  was  compelled  to  resign  Norway  to  Den- 
mark, and  in  1457  he  lost  Sweden  itself  through 
an  insurrection  led  by  the  Archbishop  of  Up- 
sala.  Christian  I.  of  Denmark  was  chosen  in  his 
place  and  crowned  at  Upsala,  June  10th ;  and  in 
the  following  year  all  the  councillors  of  the  three 
kingdoms,  assembled  at  Skara,  recognised  Chris- 
tian's son  John  as  his  successor.  Christian  I. 
became  a  powerful  monarch  by  inheriting  Schles- 
wic  and  Holstein  from  his  uncle.  He  had,  how- 
ever, to  contend  for  a  long  period  with  Charles 
Knutson  for  the  throne  of  Sweden,  and  after 
Charles's  death  in  1470,  with  Sten  Sture,  of  a 
noble  family  in  Dalecarlia,  to  whom  Charles, 
with  the  approbation  of  the  Swedes,  had  left 
the  administration  of  the  kingdom.  In  October 
1471  a  battle  was  fought  on  the  Brunkeberg,  a 
height  now  enclosed  in  the  city  of  Stockholm,  in 
which  the  Danish  King  was  defeated,  though  he 
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continued  fo  hold  the  Boiitliom  provinces  of 
Sweden.  ChrlHtliin  died  in  14H1  itnd  wits  8110- 
cet'ded  by  liig  son  John.  The  Swedes  In  1483 
aclinowledged  the  Hupremncy  of  Denmark  by 
renewing  the  Union  of  Citlnmr;  yet  .  .  .  John 
could  never  tlrndy  eHtablish  hlniHeff  in  timt  eonn- 
try.  .  .  .  Ivini;  John  of  Denmiirk  died  in  1513. 
...  It  was  during  the  reign  of  Chrlstlun  II. 
[his  son  imd  BUCce8.sorl  thiit  Oennmrk  first  be- 
gun to  hiive  liny  e.vtenslve  connections  with  the 
rest  of  Europe.  In  the  year  of  his  iiccesslon, 
he  nllied  himself  witli  the  Weudish,  or  north- 
eastern towns  of  the  llanscutlc  Leuguc,  whose 
metropolis  was  LUbeck;  and  he  sub8i'c{uently 
formed  alliances  with  Uussia,  France,  Knghiml, 
and  Scotland,  with  the  view  of  obtaining  their 
aid  in  his  coiitemplated  reduction  ot  Sweden. 
...  In  1.T17  Trolle  [  Archbisliop  of  UpsalaJ  had 
levied  oi)en  war  against  the  administrator,  Sten 
Sture,  in  which  Christian  supported  hhn  with 
his  fleet;  but  Sten  Sture  succeeded  In  capturing 
Trolle.  ...  In  the  next  year  (1518)  Christiau 
again  appeared  near  Stockholm  with  a  fleet  and 
army,  in  which  were  2,000  French!  sent  by 
Francis  I.  Christian  was  defeated  by  Sten  Sturo 
in  a  battle  near  Brilnklrka.  .  .  .  Tlie  Archbishop 
of  Upsala  having  proceeded  to  Homo  to  com- 
plai"  of  Sten  Sture,  the  Pope  erected  In  Denmark 
an  ecclesiastical  tribunal,  which  deposed  the  ad- 
ministrator and  his  party,  and  laid  all  Sweden 
under  an  interdict.  This  proceeding,  however, 
served  to  pave  the  way  for  the  acceptance  In 
Sweden  of  the  Lutheran  reformation;  though 
it  afforded  Christian  II.  a  pretence  for  getting 
up  a  sort  of  crusade  against  that  country. 
.  .  .  Early  in  1520  .  .  .  Sturo  was  defeated  and 
wounded  in  a  battle  fought  on  the  ice  of  Lake 
Asundcn,  near  Bojfcsund  in  West  Gothland.  .  .  . 
Sten  Sture,  in  spite  ot  his  wound,  hastened  to 
the  defence  of  Stockholm,  but  expired  on  the 
way  In  his  sledge  on  Malar  Lake,  February  8rd 
1520.  The  Swedes  were  defeated  in  a  second 
battle  near  Upsala,  after  which  a  treaty  was 
concluded  to  the  effect  that  Christian  should 
re'.gn  in  Sweden,  agreeably  to  the  Union  of  Cal- 
mar,  but  on  condition  of  granting  an  entire 
omncsty.  Christian  now  proceeded  to  Stock- 
holm, and  in  October  was  admitted  into  that  lity 
by  Sture's  widow,  who  held  the  command.  C'liris- 
tlan  at  first  behaved  in  the  most  friendly  manner 
.  .  .  ;  yet  he  had  no  sooner  received  the  crown 
than  he  took  tlio  most  inhuman  vengeance  on  his 
confiding  subjects.  .  .  .  The  city  was  abandoned 
to  be  plundered  by  the  soldiers  like  a  place  taken 
by  storm.  Orders  were  despatched  to  Finland 
to  proceed  in  a  similar  manner;  while  the  King's 
progress  through  the  southern  provinces  was 
everywhere  marked  by  the  erection  of  gallowses. 
These  cruelties  .  .  .  occasioned  insurrections  in 
all  his  dominions.  That  in  Sweden  was  led  by 
Gustavus  Ericson,  ...  a  youn^  man  remarka- 
ble alike  by  his  origin,  connections,  talent  and 
courage;  whose  family,  for  what  reason  is  un- 
known, afterwards  assumed  the  name  of  Vasa, 
■which  was  borne  neither  by  himself  nor  by  his 
forefathers."  Gustavus,  who  had  been  a  hos- 
tage in  Christian's  hands,  had  escaped  from  his 
captivity,  in  1519,  taking  refuge  at  Ltlbcck.  In 
May,  1520,  he  secretly  entered  Sweden,  remain- 
ing in  concealment.  A  few  months  later  his 
father  perished,  among  the  victims  of  the  Dan- 
ish tyrant,  and  Gustavus  fled  to  Dalecarlla,  "a 
district  noted  for  its  love  of  freedom  and  hatred 


of  the  Danes.  Hero  he  worked  in  peasant's 
clothes,  for  <luily  wages,  In  hourly  danger  from 
his  pursuers,  from  wliom  he  hail  many  narrow 
escapes.  .  .  .  The  news  of  C'hristian's  Inhuman- 
ily  procured  Oustavus  V'asn  many  followers;  he 
was  elected  as  their  leader  by  a  great  assembly 
of  the  people  at  Mora,  and  found  himself  at  the 
head  of  5,000  men,"  out  of  whom  lii^  made  good 
soldiers,  although  they  were  wretchedly  armed. 
"In  June,  1521,  he  Invested  Stockholm;  but  the 
siege,  for  want  of  proper  artillery  and  engineer- 
ing skill,  was  protracted  two  years.  l)uriiig 
tills  peril,  is  command  was  legally  confirmed  in 
a  Ilerrenuag,  or  assembly  of  the  nobles,  at 
Wadstena,  August  24th  1521 ;  the  crown  was 
I)roffercd  to  him,  which  he  ileclined,  but  ac- 
cepted the  office  of  Ilegent.  The  Danes  were 
now  by  degrees  almost  entirely  expelled  from 
Sweden;  and  Christian  II.,  so  far  from  being 
able  tn  lelieve  Stocikholm,  found  himself  in  dan- 

f[er  of  losing  the  Danish  crown,"  which  he  did, 
n  fact,  in  1523,  through  a  revolution  that  placed 
on  the  throne  his  uncle,  Duke  Frederick  of  Hoi- 
stein.  "The  Union  of  Calmar  was  now  entirely 
dissolved.  The  Norwegians  claimed  to  exercise 
the  right  of  election  like  the  Danes ;  and  when 
Frederick  called  upon  tlie  Swedish  States  to 
recognise  his  title  in  conformity  with  the  Union, 
they  replied  that  it  was  their  intention  to  elect 
Oustavus  Ericson  for  their  king;  which  was  ac- 
cordingly done  at  the  Diet  of  Strengntts,  Juno 
7th  1523.  Three  weeks  after  Stockholm  surren- 
dered to  Gustavus."  The  dethroned  Christian 
II.  escaped  to  the  Netherlands,  where  ho  found 
means  to  equip  an  expedition  with  which  ho  in- 
vaded Norway,  in  1531.  It  left  him  a  prisoner 
in  the  hands  of  the  Danes,  who  locked  him  up  in 
the  castle  of  Sonderburg  until  his  death,  which 
did  not  occur  until  1559.  "  Meanwhile,  in  Swe- 
den, Gustavus  was  consolidating  his  power, 
partly  by  moderation  and  mildness,  i)artly  by 
examples  of  necessary  severity.  Ho  put  himself 
at  the  head  of  the  Keformatiou,  as  Frederick  I. 
also  did  in  Denmark.  .  .  .  Lutlier's  doctrines 
had  been  first  introduced  into  Sweden  in  1519, 
by  two  brothers,  Olaus  and  Lawrence  Petri,  who 
had  studied  under  the  great  apostle  of  reform  at 
Wittenberg.  The  Petris  soon  attracted  the  at- 
tention of  Gustavus,  who  gave  them  his  protec- 
tion, and  entered  himself  into  correspondence 
with  Luther.  ...  As  in  other  parts  of  Europe, 
the  nobles  were  induced  to  join  the  movement 
from  the  prospect  of  sharing  the  spoils  of  tlio 
church ;  and  in  a  great  Diet  at  WesterUs  in  1527, 
the  Iteformatlon  was  introduced."— T.  H.  Dyer, 
Hist,  of  Modern  Europe,  bk.  4,  ch.  4  (».  3). 

Also  in:  P.  B.  Watson,  The  Swedish  lievolu- 
tion  uiukr  Oustavus  Vasa. — A.  Alberg,  Gusta- 
vus Vasa  and  his  Stirring  Timet. 

(Denmark  and  Norway):  A.  D.  1523.— Ac- 
cession of  Frederick  I. 

(Sweden):  A.  D.  1523-1604.— The  reigns  of 
Gustavus  Vasa  and  his  sons. — Wars  with  Rus- 
sia and  Denmark. — The  Baltic  question. — 
Prince  Sigismund  elected  king  of  Poland  and 
his  consequent  loss  of  the  Swedish  crown. — 
Resulting  hostilities. —  "  Gustavus  Vasa,  the 
founder  of  his  dynasty,  was  not  a  very  religious 
man.  He  had  determined  to  make  Sweden  a 
Lutheran  country  for  two  main  reasons;  first, 
because  he  wanted  the  lands  of  the  Church,  both 
in  order  to  enrich  the  crown  and  also  to  attach 
the  nobles  to  his  cause ;  secondly,  because,  as  he 
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lalil,  tlio  '  prlrsU  were  nil  \inloniHtH  In  Sweden  ' — 
timt  Is,  tlicy  itll  wl.slii'd  to  iniiiiitalM  the  union  of 
till!  three  .Heunclliitiviau  kln^'donm  whieli  lie  Imd 
broken,  anil  they  were,  therefore,  irreconeiltthly 
hoatile  to  Ills  dyniiMty.  Thrt'o  other  jjrcat  ger- 
vices  were  rendered  to  Sweden  by  OuhIiivuh  I. : 
(1)  at  the  Diet  of  VVeHterlls,  In  1544,  the  hereditary 
chariieler  of  the  nionareliy  wiiM  delliillely  de- 
rlared.  'I'liLs  wiiH  a  great  victory  over  tho 
nobles,  who  In  nearly  all  the  Northern  and 
Kastern  Klnj^donis  of  Europe  —  and  In  Sweden 
Itself  at  II  later  time  —  HiU-'ceeded  In  erecting  an 
oligarchy,  which  opprcHHed  the  i)easants  and 
crippled  the  activity  of  the  State.  (2)  Again, 
by  IiIh  coiiHiHtent  favouring  of  the  middle  clitBses, 
and  his  (oiiclusion  of  coininercini  treaties  with 
Hii.skIii,  Fnince,  and  tlio  Netherliinds,  he  became 
the  founder  of  Swedish  coinmeree,  and  dealta  seri- 
ous blow  at  th(.'  Kaltle  supremacy  of  the  1  lanscatic 
League.  (!t)  And  lastly,  he  appears  as  the  foun- 
der of  that  policy  of  territorial  aggression  (to- 
ward th<!  South  and  East),  which,  however  we 
may  Judge  of  its  morality  in  this  age  of  peaeo, 
was  certainly  looked  \ipon  then  as  the  prime 
duty  of  all  Kings,  and  which  In  the  ease  of 
Sweden  was  the  direil  path  toward  tho  great 
part  which  hIk?  was  destined  to  play  iu  the  17th 
ceiilurv.  His  first  enemy  was  Uussia,  a  recently 
consolidated  .State,  alreacly  bordering  on  the  lialf- 
I'olish  province  of  Livonia  and  the  Swedish 
province  of  Finland;  already  extending  her 
llanka  to  the  (.'aucasns  and  the  Don  on  the  south 
and  to  the  While  Sea  on  the  north.  .  .  .  The 
wars  of  Ivan  the  Terrible  (1034-84)  for  Finland 
and  Livi.'iia  were  unsuccessful,  and  tho  chief  in- 
terest whicli  they  jiossess  for  us  Is  that  in  1501, 
til  •  year  after  the  death  of  Gustavus  T.,  liis  son 
Erie  nciiuired  for  Sweden  the  province  of  Es- 
tlioiiia,  wli'.di  appears  to  have  previously  Uuctu- 
nted  between  dependence  on  I)enmark  and  on 
Russia.  This  was  the  lirst  of  the  so-called  '  Bal- 
tic provinces 'of  Sweden;  herewitli  began  tho 
c.xcli'.sion  <;i  Rtissift  from  the  '  Dominium  Marls 
Brdtici. '  But  this  iiossession  brouglit  Eric  face  to 
face  v.lth  Poland,  a  country  which  was  disput- 
ini;  witli  Russia  tlie  possession  of  Livonia.  Po- 
land, under  the  last  of  the  great  Jai^UcUon  line, 
was  already  displaying  the  fatal  tendency  to 
anarchy  whicli  iit  last  devoured  her.  .  .  .  Po- 
land turned  for  help  to  the  King  of  Denmark, 
in  wluim  Eric,  willi  keen  insight,  recognised  the 
most  dangerous  foe  for  Sweden.  In  15(13  Eric 
concluded  jicaco  with  Russia,  and  the  nations  of 
the  North  began  to  assume  their  natural  relation 
to  each  other.  The  Baltic  (luestion  rapidly  be- 
came an  European  one.  Englisli  sympathies 
were  with  Sweden  and  Russia;  Spain  and  tlic 
Emijeror  as  naturally  took  the  other  side,  and 
suggested  to  the  King  of  Denmark,  F  ederick 
II.  (1559-1588),  that  he  should  ask  for  the  hand 
of  Mary  Stuart ;  to  counteract  which  King  Eric 
indulged  in  an  elaborate  flirtation  with  Eliza- 
beth. The  powers  of  North  Germany  took  sides 
in  the  war  (1565),  but  the  war  itself  produced 
but  little  result.  The  able  Eric  displayed  symp- 
toms of  insanity  and  was  extremely  unpopular 
■with  the  Swedish  n.  ■]es,  and  Denmark  was  as 
yet  too  powerful  an  enemy  for  Sweden  to  over- 
throw. In  1567  Eric  was  deposed  by  a  revolu- 
tion, the  fruit  of  which  was  reaped  by  his 
brother  John.  When  the  great  Gustavus  L  was 
dying,  and  could  no  longer  speak,  he  made  a 
sign  that  he  wished  to  write,  and  wrote  half  a 


fientenco  of  warning  to  his  people:  '  Rather  dio 
a  hundred  times  than  nbanilon  the  Gospel.  .  .  .' 
Then  his  hand  failed,  luid  lie  dropped  back  dead. 
He  was  not,  1  have  said,  a  particularly  religious 
man,  but  he  marked  out  tlie  true  path  for  Swe- 
den. Now  In  l.W  a  certain  reaction  set  In: 
many  of  tho  nobles,  who  had  felt  the  yoke  of 
Gustavus  In^avy  and  of  Eric  heavier,  seemed 
ready  to  drift  hack  'o  Catholielsm,  and  .lohn's 
reign  (l.'iflT-L'iyO)  w  .s  one  of  reaction  In  many 
ways.  John  never  openly  went  over  to  (.'atliol- 
Icisin,  but  he  cast  oil  all  the  Lulheranism  tliat 
he  dared  to  cast  olT.  Ho  made  peace  with  Den- 
mark and  war  with  Russia;  tliereliy  he  allowed 
the  former  country  to  develop  her  trade  and 
foreign  relations  cnornu'v.sly  and  rapidly,  and 
made  the  task  of  hi-  8UCce8.sors  doubly  hard. 
Above  all,  he  orir'.uated,  by  his  marriage  with 
Catherine  Jagl'.t^llon,  tho  disastrous  conncxioa 
with  I'oland  That  unhappy  country,  'the  fatal 
byword  Tir  all  years  to  come '  of  genuine  an- 
urcliv,  had  just  closed  its  period  of  prospe:' 
Tlio'last  of  the  Jaghellon  Kings  died  in  15i  , 
and  the  elected  King,  Stephen  Bathori,  died  iu 
1586.  Ivan  tho  Terrible  sought  the  crown  of 
Poland.  .  .  .  John  of  Sweden,  on  tho  other 
hand,  saw  an  ojicning  for  the  House  of  Viisa. 
His  son  Sigismund  was,  by  dint  of  bribes  and 
intrigue,  elected  King  of  Poland.  But  he  had 
to  become  a  Cntliolic.  .  .  .  Tho  union  of  Sweden 
with  Poland,  which  would  necessarily  follow,  if 
Sigismund  succeeded  his  father  on  tlie  Swedish 
throne,  would  bo  almost  certjiinly  a  Catholic 
union.  .  .  .  Sweden  was  still  a  free  country,  in 
the  sense  of  being  governed  in  a  parliumeiitary 
way  with  the  consent  of  the  four  estates.  Nobles, 
Clergy,  Citizens,  and  Peasants.  Wliatever  tho 
Riddarhus  might  think  upon  the  subject,  the 
three  non-noblo  estates  were  red-hot  Protestants 
and  would  have  no  Catholic  king.  Even  the 
nobles  were  only  Induced  to  consent  to  Sigis- 
mund becoming  King  of  Poland  without  forfeit- 
ing his  right  to  succeed  in  Sweden,  by  the  grant 
of  extravagant  privileges,  practically  so  great, 
had  they  been  observed,  as  to  emasculato  the 
Vasa  monarchy.  Luckily  the  people  had  a  de- 
li... or  at  hand.  Charles,  Duke  of  Sudermania, 
the  youngest  of  the  sons  of  Gustavus  I.,  lived 
wholly  in  the  best  traditions  of  his  father's 
policy.  He  miglit  be  relied  upon  to  head  an  in- 
surrection, if  necessary.  Even  before  John's 
death  in  1500  murmurs  began  to  bo  heard  that  ho 
had  been  an  usurper  —  was  his  son  necessarily 
the  heir?  These  murmurs  increased,  when  in 
1593,  after  waiting  three  years,  Sigismund  came 
homo  to  claim  his  kingdom,  with  a  present  of 
20,000  crowns  from  the  Pope  in  his  pocket,  'to 
defray  the  cost  of  the  restoration  of  Catholicism 
in  Sweden. '  Duke  Charles  had  already  prepared 
his  plans  when  the  King  arrived ;  there  seems 
little  doubt  that  he  was  playing  a  game,  and  for 
the  crown.  Wo  arc  not  concerned  witli  his  mo- 
tives, It  is  sufficient  to  know  that  they  corre- 
sponded with  the  interests  of  his  country.  In 
1593,  just  before  Sigismund  had  landed,  Charles 
had  been  chosen  Regent  and  President  of  tho 
Council  of  State.  .  .  .  When  Sigismund  wont 
back  to  Poland  at  tho  end  of  the  year  1594,  he 
could  not  prevent  Charles  being  chosen  to  ad- 
minister the  kingdom  in  his  absence,  and  Diet 
after  Diet  subsequently  conttrmed  t'  c  j.^p  .ver  of 
the  Regent.  The  peasants  of  Dalccu-.ia,  the 
great  province  of  the  centre,  which  had  first 
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como  forward  to  tho  support  of  Oiitttiivus  /.  In 
l.'iSO,  sent  up  ii  pflitloii  to  tlic  clTi'ct  tlmt  lliuru 
ou^lit  to  III;  only  one  kiii^  in  Hwcdcu,  iind  tlmt 
HIkIsuiuikI  Imd  forlVllcd  I  lie  crown.  Cliiuli-s 
IdtnHcIf  lind  Iil'l'U  unwilling  to  U'lid  ii  ri'volutlou, 
until  It  hcciiniu  uppiircnt  tlmt  Hj^rlstnund  wiih 
MmsHiuji;  troopH  and  riilsing  money  in  I'oliuid  for 
»u  iittack  upon  hlH  niitivn  land.  In  mu?  tli<t 
civil  war  may  lie  Haid  to  have  lic^un ;  in  tlic  fol- 
lowing year  Hl^jiHmund  landed  (witli  oidy  5,000 
PoIIhIi  troops)  and  was  utterly  defeated  near  I,in- 
kOpIng  (on  September  an,  IJOH).  On  the  next 
day  a,  treaty  was  concluded  liy  which  Sigisnmnd 
was  acknowledged  as  King,  but  proml.Hed  to 
send  away  his  foreign  troops  and  maintain  I'rot- 
c'stantlsm.  It  was  obviously  a  mere  ellort  to 
gain  time,  and  In  tho  following  year  on  failing 
to  keep  the  condition,  which  he  never  had  tho 
remotest  Intention  of  keeping,  ho  was  formally 
deposed  (July,  1500).  The  contest,  however,  was 
iiy  no  means  over,  and  It  led  to  tlmt  perpetual 
hostility  be' ween  Sweden  and  Poland  which 
played  such  an  important  part  in  the  history  of 
Sforthcrn  Europe  in  tho  17th  century.  ...  In 
1004  Charles  was  solemnly  crowned  King;  that 
was  the  second  birthday  of  tho  Vasa  monarchy ; 
tho  crown  was  entailed  upon  his  eldest  son, 
Oustavus  Addlphiis,  and  his  descendants,  being 
Protestants,  and  the  descendants  of  Higismunil 
were  forever  excluded.  'Every  prince  v.h' 
should  deviate  from  tho  Confession  of  Augsburg 
should  ijiso  facto  lose  the  crown.  Anyone  who 
should  attempt  to  elfect  any  change  of  religion 
should  bo  declared  an  enemy  and  n  traitor. 
Sweden  should  never  be  united  with  another 
kingdom  under  one  crown ;  the  King  nuist  live 
in  Sweden.'" — C.  U.  L.  Fletcher,  U uatavuH Atlul- 
phus,  iiitrod. 

Ai.so  in:  E.  G.  Oeijcr,  Ilist.  of  the  Sweden,  v. 
1,  ch.  0-1 4. 

(Denmark  and  Norway) :  A.  D.  1534.— Ac- 
cession of  Christian  III. 

(D'-nmark  and  Norway) :  A.  D.  1559. — Ac- 
cession of  Frederick  II. 

(Denmark  and  Norway) :  A.  D.  1588. — Ac- 
cession of  Christian  IV. 

(Sweden):  A.  D.  1611 — Accession  of  Gus- 
tavus  Adotphus. 

(Sweden):  A.  C.  1611-1629.— The  Danish, 
Russian  and  Polish  wars  of  Gustavus  Adol- 
phus, —  On  tho  death  of  Cliarles  in  1011  his  son, 
Gustavus  Adolphus,  did  not  immediately  assume 
the  title  of  king.  "  Sweden  remained  without  a 
sovereign  for  two  months;  for,  acconliug  to  tlio 
V  ;"  of  tl',e  deceased  king,  the  queen  and  his 
nephc  •  atv  John),  with  six  councillors  of 
state,  were  tv  rule  till  tho  \i'ishes  of  the  people 
could  be  mai'  1  known  in  the  cu.stomary  manner. 
After  an  inti  .regnum  of  two  months,  the  Diet 
opened  at  N  kiJping.  .  .  .  Duke  John  was  the 
son  of  SigisiHund,  King  of  Poland,  had  been 
brought  up  in  Sweden  and  might  bo  considered 
as  having  some  just  claim  to  the  throne.  Tho 
queen- mother  aiul  Duke  John  laid  down  the 
tutelage  and  the  regency.  .  .  .  Nine  days  later 
the  young  king,  in  tlie  presence  of  the  represen- 
tatives of  the  estates  of  Sweden,  received  the 
reins  of  government.  .  .  .  He  was  then  in  the 
first  montlx  of  his  18th  year.  He  took  charge  of 
the  kingdom  when  it  was  in  a  critical  condition. 
Since  the  death  of  Gustavus  Vasa,  his  grand- 
father, a  period  of  more  than  50  years,  Sweden 
had  not  enjoyed  a  single  year  of  peace.    In  that 


long  space  of  tune,  there  had  iK'on  constant  dU- 
senslons  and  violence.  .  .  .  Sweden  was  much 
construlneil  and  1  ndiarrassed  by  her  boundarie% 
and  bv  the  JealoUKles  and  hostile  feelings  of  her 
neighbours  on  the  north  and  the  south.  Den- 
mark and  Norway  were  united  in  a  kind  of  dual 
government  \uideVthe  same  king:  an<l  both  allko 
were  opposed  to  the  growth  of  Swedish  power, 
and  Were  In  conthuuil dispute  with  her  in  respect 
to  territory,  as  well  a.t  to  the  naval  and  connner- 
clal  uses  of  the  adjacent  seas.  Those  provinces 
in  the  s<iuth  which  are  now  th(^  most  prodiu'tlvo 
and  valuable  of  Sweden,  llieii  belonged  to  Den- 
nmrk,  or  were  in  dispute  between  the  two  coun- 
tries. On  the  east,  Uussia  and  Poland  emliar- 
ras.sed  and  threatened  her."  During  the  first 
year  of  hl.s  reign  Gustavus  devoted  his  enerMies 
to  the  war  with  Deiunark.  He  fought  at  a  dls- 
advai'*age.  His  resources  were  une(|iml  to  those 
of  the  Danes.  Ills  capital,  Stockholm,  wat  onco 
attacked  by  a  Danish  lleet  and  in  serious  peril. 
Hut  ho  sc'ured  an  advaiUageous  iieaee  in  tho 
spring  of  10i;t.  "Sweden  renounced  some  of 
its  conquests  and  iiretensions,  and  the  Danes 
gave  up  to  Sweden  the  city  of  C'alniar  on  tho 
Haltle,  and  at  the  end  of  six  years  were  to  sur- 
render to  Sweden  its  city  of  Elfsborg  on  the 
North  Sea;  the  latter  agreeing  to  pay  to  the 
Danes  1,000,000  thalers  for  the  surrender.  .  .  . 
At  the  death  of  Charles  IX.,  and  the  ascension 
of  Gustavus  to  the  throne,  Sweden  was  in  a  statu 
of  war  with  Uussia,  and  was  so  to  continui!  for 
several  year^;  though  hostilities  were  not  all  tho 
time  prosecuted  with  vigor,  and  were  some  of 
the  time  practically  suspended.  .  .  .  Tlu^  Swedes 
held  possession  of  a  large  area  of  wliat  is  now 
Uu.ssian  territory,  as  well  as  important  towns  and 
fortres.ses.  The  extensive  country  of  Finland, 
which  makes  to-day  so  important  a  province 
of  Uussia,  had  been  imited  with  Sweden  noarly 
five  centuries,  as  it  continued  to  be  nearly 
two  hundred  years  longer.  Hut  towns  and  ter- 
ritory, also  a  long  distance  within  the  lines  of 
the  Uussian  population,  were  then  in  tho  power 
of  the  Swedish  forces.  The  troubles  and  dis- 
sensions relative  to  the  succes.sion,  and  extreme 
dislike  to  the  Poles,  had  caused  a  numerous 
party  to  seek  a  Swedi-sh  prince  for  its  sover- 
eign, and  to  this  end  had  sen*  an  emba.ssy  to 
Stockholm  near  the  date  of  the  dc.'";  "f  Charles 
IX.  Finding  that  the  young  Gust  !vus  had  ac- 
ceded to  the  crown  of  his  father,  tin's  Uussian 
party  desired  to  secure  for  the  Uussian  throne 
CharleE  Philip,  a  younger  brother  of  Guslavus. 
Tho  Swedish  king  did  not  show  eagerness  to 
bring  this  plan  to  success;  but,  the  war  being 
terminated  with  Denmark,  he  was  resolved  to 
draw  what  advantage  he  could  from  the  weak- 
ened condition  of  Uussia,  to  the  advancement 
and  security  of  the  interests  of  Sweden.  In  July, 
1013,  the  Uussians  chose  for  czar  Jlichael 
Uomanotf,  then  sixteen  j'cars  of  age.  .  .  .  Gus- 
tavus proceeded  to  push  nulitarj'  operations  with 
as  much  vigor  as  possible.  .  .  .  For  four  years 
more  the  war  between  these  two  countries 
continued;  .  .  .  tho  advantages  being  gen- 
erally on  the  side  of  the  Swedes,  though  they 
were  not  always  successful  in  important  sieges. 
Finally,  through  the  mediation  of  English  agents, 
terras  of  peace  were  agreed  upon.  "  The  treaty 
was  signed  February,  1017.  Uussia  yielded  to 
Sweden  a  large  breadth  of  tei-ritory,  shutting 
herself  out  from  the  Baltic ;  '.ho  lund  where  St. 
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Petersburg  now  Btnnda  becoming  Swedish  terri- 
tory. .  .  .  Tlie  next  important  work  in  hand 
was  to  deal  with  Poland.  ...  At  the  death  of 
Charles  IX.  an  armistice  had  been  signed,  which 
was  to  continue  until  July,  1612.  This  was 
tbrice  extended,  the  last  time  to  January,  1016. 
The  latter  date  lia<l  not  been  reached  when  tlie 
Poli.sh  partisans  began  to  intrigue  actively  in 
Sweden,  and  lliosc  Swedes  who  still  adhered  to 
the  religion  and  the  dynastic  rights  of  Sigismund 
could  not  be  otherwi.sc  than  secretly  or  openly 
stirred.  Sigisiniuid  was  not  only  supported  by 
the  power  of  Poland,  and  by  his  strong  show  of 
legal  title  to  tlie  Swedish  crown,  but  there  were 
strong  inlluences  on  his  side  in  European  higli 
political  and  religious  quarters.  He  was  united 
to  the  house  of  llapsburg  by  the  bonds  of  rela- 
tionship as  well  as  of  tlieology.  Philip  III.  of 
Spain,  and  he  who  afterwards  became  Ferdinand 
II.  of  Austria,  were  his  brothers-in-law.  .  .  . 
Sigismund  came  tlien  to  the  resolution  to  make 
•war  for  the  possession  of  Sweden.  He  was 
promised  enrolment  of  troops  in  Germany,  the 
Spaniards  had  engaged  to  arm  a  fleet  in  his  sup- 
port, and  the  estates  of  Poland  were  to  furnish 
their  quota.  .  .  .  Efforts  were  made  to  stir  up 
revolt  against  Oustavus  in  his  own  kingdom," 
and  he  promptly  declared  war.  "  During  the 
year  1617  hostilities  were  prosecuted  on  both 
sides  with  much  vigor,  and  loss  of  life.  Towns 
and  strong  positions  were  taken,  and  invasions 
and  sudden  attacks  were  made  on  both  sides ;  the 
advantages  being  generally  with  the  Swedes, 
though  not  decisive.  During  the  winter  of  1618 
the  Poles  invaded  Livonia  and  Esthonia,  carry- 
ing pillage  and  tire  in  their  march,  and  then 
retiring."  Gustavus  would  not  allow  his  gen- 
erals to  retaliate.  "  '  We  wisli  not,'  he  said,  'to 
war  against  the  peasant,  wliom  we  had  rather 
protect  than  ruin.' "  In  1618  tliere  was  an  armis- 
tice, Willi  peace  negotiations  which  failed,  and 
tlie  war  began  anew.  In  August,  1621,  Gustavus 
laid  siege  to  Riga  witli  a  strong  fleet  and  army, 
and  met  with  an  obstinate  resistance;  but  the 
place  was  surrendered  to  him  at  the  end  of  nearly 
six  weeks.  Again  tlie  belligerents  agreed  to  an 
arniisiice,  and  "  the  year  1624  is  declared  by  the 
Swcdisli  historians  to  liave  been  the  only  one  in 
whicli  Gustavus  Adolplius  was  able  to  devote  all 
}iis  labors  and  cares  to  the  interior  administration 
of  his  country.  In  the  following  year  the  war 
was  renewed.  The  third  (fampaign  of  the  Swed- 
ish king  against  Poland  was  terminated  by  tlie 
completion  of  the  conquest  of  Livonia ;  and  the 
possession  of  Courland  assured  to  him  Riga,  the 
object  of  his  special  care."  The  deci.sive  battle 
of  the  campaign  was  fought  at  AVallhof,  Janu- 
ary 7, 1020.  Tlie  kingof  Sweden  then  "resolved 
to  transport  the  theatre  of  war  from  the  banks 
of  the  Duna  to  those  of  the  Vistula,  to  attack 
Poland  at  tlie  heart,  and  approach  Germany. 
Here  commences  that  part  of  tlic  war  of  Poland 
■which  is  called  also  the  war  of  Prussia.  .  .  .  He 
[Gustavus]  realized  the  need  of  a  port  in  East- 
ern Prussia;  and  the  elector  of  Brandenburg,  liis 
brother-in-law,  was  invested  with  tliat  duchy 
under  the  suzerainty  of  Poland.  Gustavus  diil 
not  allow  these  considerations  to  arrest  iiis 
course.  .  .  .  June  26  the  king  arrived  before 
Pillau,  and  possessed  himself  of  that  city  with 
out  much  resistance,  the  garrison  being  small. 
.  .  .  Braunsbcrg  capitulated  June  30.  July  1, 
Flanenberg  surrendered,  and  Elbing  on  the  "Otii, 


which  was  followed  by  'Marlenberg  on  the  8th ; 
the  last  a  well-fortifled  city.  ^lany  towns  of 
less  importance  were  likewise  soon  captured. 
Gustavus  rapidly  pushed  aside  all  resistance, 
and  soon  reached  the  frontiers  of  Pomerania." 
In  the  engagements  of  the  campaign  of  1627  the 
king  was  twice  wounded  —  once  by  a  muskct- 
ball  in  the  groin,  and  the  second  time  by  a  ball 
that  entered  near  the  neck  and  lodged  at  the 
iqiper  corner  of  the  riglit  shoulder-blade.  In 
June,  1629,  "tliere  was  a  heated  engagement  at 
Stum,  in  which  Gustavus  ran  great  danger,  his 
force  being  inferior  to  the  onemj'."  In  Septem- 
ber of  that  year  "an  armistice  was  concluded 
for  six  years  between  the  belligerent  kingdoms. 
Five  cities  which  had  been  conquered  by  Swcd- 
isli arms  were  given  up  to  Poland,  and  three 
others  delivered  to  the  elector  of  Brandenburg, 
to  be  held  during  the  armistice.  Gustavus  was 
to  continue  to  occupy  Pillau  and  three  other 
towns  of  some  importance.  Liberty  of  con- 
science was  to  be  accorded  to  Protestants  and 
Catholics,  and  commerce  was  declared  free  be- 
tween the  two  nations." — J.  L.  Stevens,  Hist,  of 
Gustavus  Adolphus,  ch.  3  and  7. 

Also  in:  B.  Chapman,  Hist,  of  Oustavus 
Adolphns,  ch.  2-4. — See,  also,  Poi,and:  A.  D. 
1590-1648. 

(Denmark) :  A.  D.  1625-1630.— The  Protes- 
tant Alliance. —  Encagement  of  King  Chris- 
tian IV.  in  the  Thirty  Years  War.— The 
Treaty  of  Liibeck.  See  Germany:  A.  D.  1024- 
1020;  and  1027-1029. 

(Denmark) :  A.  D.  1627. — The  country  over- 
run by  Wallenstein.  See  Germany:  A.  D. 
1627-1029. 

(Sweden):  A.  D.  1628. — Gustavus  Adolphus' 
first  interference  in  the  war  in  Germany. — The 
relief  of  Stralsund.  See  Germany  :  A.  D.  1027- 
1029. 

(Sweden) :  A.  D.  1630-1632. — The  campaigns 
of  Gustavus  Adolphus  in  Germany. —  His 
death.  See  Germany:  A.  D.  1630-1031,  to 
1031-1032. 

(Sweden):  A.  D.  1631. — Treaty  of  Ba.rwalde 
with  France.  See  Germany  :  A.  D.  1031  (Jan- 
uary). 

(Sweden) :  A.  D.  1632. — Fidl  powers  given 
to  Oxenstiern  in  Germany.  See  Germany: 
A.  D.  1632-1034. 

(Sweden):  A.  D.  1638-1640.— The  planting 
of  a  colony  in  America,  on  the  Delaware.  See 
Delaware:  A.  1).  1038-1040. 

(Sweden):  A.  D.  1640-1645.— Campaigns  of 
Baner  and  Torstenson  in  Germany.  See  Ger- 
many: A.  D.  1640-1045. 

A.  D.  1643-1645.— War  between  Sweden 
and  Denmark. — Torstenson's  conquest  of  Hoi- 
stein  and  Schleswig. — The  Peace  of  Bromse- 
bro.     See  Germany:  A.  D.  1040-1045. 

(Sweden):  A.  D.  1644-1697. —  Reign  and  ab- 
dication of  Queen  Christina. — Wars  of  Charles 
X.  and  Charles  XI.  with  Poland  and  Denmark 
and  in  Germany. —  Establishment  of  absolu- 
tism.— "Christina,  tlie  only  child  and  .j'iccessor 
of  Gustavus  Adolplius,  had  been  brorght  up  by 
her  aunt,  Katerina,  the  Princess  Paatine,  until 
the  death  of  the  latter  in  1039,  and  in  the  year 
1044,  when  she  reached  the  age  of  eighteen,  the 
regency  was  absolved,  and  she  began  to  1.;'"  in 
lier  own  name.  She  had  inherited  much  of  her 
father's  talent,  and  was  perhaps  the  most  learned 
and  accomplished  \>omau  of  her  time.     She  had 
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received  tlie  education  of  a  man.  .  .  .  She  had 
great  taste  for  the  fine  arts  and  for  the  pursuits 
of  science;  but  while  slie  encouraged  scientific 
men  at  her  court,  she  also  spent  money  too  reck- 
lessly In  rewarding  artistic  merit  of  all  kinds. 
...  As  a  daugcrous  drawback  to  her  many 
splendid  qualitier,  she  had  all  the  waywardness, 
caprice,  restlessness  of  mind,  fickleness  and  love 
of  display  for  which  her  beautiful  mother,  Maria 
Eleanora  of  Brandenburg,  had  been  noted.  She 
lavished  crown  lands  and  the  money  of  the  state 
upon  favourites.  ...  In  the  meanwhile  the  na- 
tional Estates  had  been  split  up  into  parties,  the 
aristocrats  being  led  by  Axel  Oxenstjerna,  and 
the  democrats,  with  whom  tlie  queen  sided,  by 
Johan  Skyttc.  The  clergy  struggled  to  maintain 
their  independence  under  the  oppressive  patron- 
age of  the  nobles,  and  the  peasants  agitated  to 
recover  sonic  of  the  power  which  the  great  Qus- 
tavus  Vasa  had  granted  them,  but  which  his 
successors  had  by  degrees  taken  from  them.  Tlie 
kingdom  was  in  a  ferment,  and  a  civil  war  seemed 
to  be  unavoidable.  Tlie  council  urged  upon  tlie 
queen  to  marry,  and  her  cousin,  Karl  Gustaf  of 
the  Palatinate,  entreated  her  to  fulfil  the  promise 
which  .she  had  given  him  in  earlier  years  of 
choosing  him  for  her  husband.  At  length  .  .  . 
she  proposed  iiim  for  her  successor.  .  .  .  After 
much  opposition,  Karl  Gustaf  was  declared  suc- 
cessor to  the  throne  in  tlie  event  of  tlie  queen 
having  no  children  of  her  own.  .  .  .  The  few 
years  of  Christina's  reign  after  her  solemn  coro- 
nation were  disquieted  by  continued  dissensions 
in  the  diet,  attempts  at  revolts,  and  by  a  general 
distress,  which  was  greatly  increased  by  her  pro- 
fuse wastefulness  and  her  reckless  squandering 
of  the  property  of  the  crown.  As  early  as  the 
year  1648  she  had  conceived  the  idea  of  abdi- 
cating, but,  being  hindered  by  her  old  friends 
and  councillors,  she  deferred  carrying  out  her 
wishes  till  1054."  In  that  year  the  abdication 
was  formally  accomplished,  and  she  left  the 
country  at  once,  travelling  through  Europe.  In 
1055  she  renounced  Protestantism  and  entered 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  "At  the  death 
[1600]  of  her  cousin  and  successor,  Karl  X.  Gus- 
taf, as  he  was  called  by  the  Swedes,  and  who  is 
known  to  us  as  Charles  X.,  she  returned  to 
Sweden  and  claimed  the  crown  for  herself;  but 
neither  then,  nor  in  1667,  when  she  renewed  her 

Sretensions,  would  the  council  encourage  her 
opes,  and,  after  a  final  attempt  to  gain  the 
vacant  throne  of  Poland  in  1668,  she  gave  up  all 
schemes  of  ever  reigning  again,  and  retired  to 
Rome,  where  she  died  in  1689  at  the  age  of  sixty- 
three.  .  .  .  The  short  reign  of  Charles  X.,  from 
1655  to  1060,  was  a  time  of  great  disorder  and 
unquiet  Ik  Sweden.  .  .  .  He  resolved  to  engage 
the  people  in  active  war.  .  .  .  The  ill-timed  de- 
mand of  the  Polish  king,  Jolian  Kasimir,  to  be 
proclaimed  the  trim  heir  to  Christina's  throne, 
drew  the  first  attack  upon  Poland.  Charles  X. 
was  born  to  be  a  soldier  and  a  conqueror,  and 
the  success  and  rapidity  with  wliich  he  overrun 
all  Poland,  and  cushed  the  Polish  army  in  a 
three  days'  engagement  at  Warsaw  in  1050, 
showed  that  he  was  a  worthy  pupil  and  succes- 
sor of  his  uncle,  the  great  Gustavus  Adolphus. 
But  it  was  cosier  for  him  to  make  conquests  tlian 
to  keep  them,  and  when  the  Russians,  in  tlieir 
jealousy  of  the  increasing  power  of  Sweden,  took 
part  in  the  war,  and  began  to  attack  Livonia  and 
Esthouia,  while  an  imperial  army  advanced  into 


Poland  to  assist  the  Poles,  who,  infuriated  at  the 
excesses  of  tlie  Swedish  soldiers,  had  risen  en 
masse  against  them,  Charles  saw  the  expediency 
of  retreating;  and,  leaving  only  a  few  detach- 
ments of  troops  to  watch  his  enemies,  he  turned 
upon  Denmark.  This  war,  which  was  closed  by 
the  peace  signed  at  Roeskilde  in  1658,  enriched 
Sweden  at  the  expense  of  Denmark,  and  gave  to 
the  former  the  old  provinces  of  Skaania,  llulland 
and  Bleking,  by  whicli  the  Swedish  monarchy 
obtained  natural  and  well-defined  boundaries. 
The  success  of  this  first  Danisli  war,  in  which 
Denmark  for  a  time  lay  crushed  under  the  power 
of  the  Swedish  king,  emboldened  him  to  renew 
his  attacks,  and  between  1658  and  166)  Charles 
X.  made  war  five  times  on  the  Danish  monarch ; 
more  than  once  laid  siege  to  Copenhagen;  and, 
under  his  able  captain,  Wrangel,  nearly  destroyed 
the  Danish  fleet.  At  the  close  of  1659;  when  it 
seemed  as  if  Denmark  must  be  wholly  subju- 
gated by  Sweden,  the  English  and  Dutch, 
alarmed  at  the  ambition  of  the  Swedish  king, 
sent  an  allied  fleet  into  the  Cattegat  to  operate 
with  the  Danes."  Charles,  cheeked  in  his  oper- 
ations, was  preparing  to  carry  the  war  into  Nor- 
way, when  he  died  suddenly,  in  the  winter  of 
1000,  and  peace  was  made  by  the  treaty  of  Oliva. 
"By  the  early  death  of  Charles  X.,  Sweden  was 
again  brought  under  the  rule  of  a  regency,  for 
his  son  and  successor,  Charles  XI.,  was  only  four 
years  old  when  he  became  king.  .  .  .  Every  de- 
partment of  the  government  was  left  to  suffer 
from  mismanagement,  the  army  and  navy  were 
neglected,  the  defences  of  the  frontiers  fell  into 
decay,  and  the  public  servants  were  unable  to 
procure  their  pay.  To  relieve  the  great  want  of 
money,  the  regency  accepted  subsidies,  or  pay- 
ments of  money  from  foreign  states  to  maintain 
peace  towards  them,  and  hired  out  troops  to 
serve  in  other  countries.  In  this  state  of  things 
the  young  king  grew  up  without  receiving  any 
very  careful  education.  .  .  .  Charles  was  de- 
clared of  age  in  his  18th  year.  ...  He  was  not 
left  long  in  the  enjoyment  of  mere  exercises  of 
amusement,  for  ii  1074  Louis  XIV.  of  France, 
in  conformity  with  the  treaty  which  the  regents 
had  concluded  witli  him,  called  upon  the  young 
Swedish  king  to  help  him  in  the  war  which  he 
was  carrying  on  against  the  German  princes  [see 
Netiieui.ands:  A.  D.  1074-1078].  diaries  sent 
an  army  into  Germany,  which  advanced  without 
opposition  into  the  heart  of  Brandenburg,  but 
before  these  forces  could  form  a  junction  with 
the  French  troops  then  encamped  in  tlie  Rhine- 
lands,  the  Elector  came  upon  them  unawares  at 
Fehrbellin  [June  18,  1075]  and  defeated  them. 
The  losses  of  the  Swedes  on  this  occasion  were 
not  great,  but  the  result  of  their  defeat  was  to 
give  encouragement  to  the  old  rivals  of  Sweden ; 
and  early  in  !075  both  Holland  and  Denmark  de- 
clared war  against  the  Swedish  king,  wlio,  find- 
ing tliat  ho  had  been  left  by  the  regericv  almost 
without  army,  navy,  or  money,  resolved  for  the 
future  to  take  the  managemont  of  public  alTairs 
entirely  into  his  own  hands."  When  he  "began 
the  war  by  a  sea  engagement  with  the  enemy  off 
Oeland,  he  found  that  his  ships  of  war  had  suf- 
fered as  much  as  the  land-defences  from  the  long- 
continued  neglect  of  his  regents.  The  Danes, 
under  their  great  admiral,  Niels  Juel,  and  sup- 
ported by  a  Dutch  squadron,  beat  the  Swedish 
tl(!et,  many  of  whoso  ships  were  burnt  or  sunk. 
This  defeat  was  atoned  for  by  a  victory  on  laud, 
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gained  by  Charles  liimaelf  in  1070,  over  the 
Danes  on  "tlio  snow-covered  hills  around  the  tovrn 
of  Lund.  Success  was  not  won  witliout  lieavy 
cost,  for  after  a  most  snngiiinary  flglit,  continued 
from  daylirealt  till  night,  King  Charles,  although 
masfe'  of  the  field,  found  tliat  more  than  half  his 
men  liad  been  killed.  The  Danes,  who  had  suf- 
fered fully  as  much,  were  forced  to  retreat,  leav- 
ing Lund  in  the  hands  of  the  Swedes;  and  al- 
though tliey  several  times  repeated  the  attempt, 
they  failed  in  recovering  the  province  of  Skaania, 
which  was  the  great  object  of  their  ambition. 
In  Germany  the  fortune  of  war  did  not  favor  the 
Swedes,  although  they  fought  gallantly  under 
their  general,  Otto  ifonigsniark ;  [Stettin  was 
surrendered  after  a  long  siege  in  1077,  and  Stral- 
sund  in  1678]  and  Charles  XI.  was  glad  to  enter 
into  negotiations  for  taking  part  in  the  general 
peace  which  France  was  urging  upon  all  the 
leading  powers  of  Europe,  and  which  was  signed 
at  the  palace  of  St.  Gcrmains,  in  1679,  by  the 
representatives  of  the  respective  princes.  Sweden 
recovered  the  whole  of  Pomerania,  which  had 
been  occupied  during  the  war  by  Austria  and 
Brandenburg,  and  all  Swedish  and  Danish  con- 
(juests  were  mutually  renounced.  ...  At  the 
close  of  this  war  Charles  XI.  began  in  good  ear- 
nest to  put  his  kingdom  in  order."  By  sternly 
reclaiming  crown-lands  whicli  liad  been  wantonly 
alienated  by  former  rulers,  and  by  compelling 
other  restitutions,  Cliarles  broke  the  power  of  the 
nobles,  and  so  humbled  the  National  Estates  that 
they  "  proclaimed  him,  in  a  diet  held  in  1693,  to 
be  an  absolute  sovereign  king,  'who  had  the 
power  and  right  to  rule  his  kingdom  as  he 
pleased.'"  He  attained  an  absolutism,  in  fact, 
which  was  practically  unlimited.  He  died  in 
1697,  leaving  three  children,  the  eldest  of  whom, 
who  succeeded  him,  was  the  extraonlinary 
Charles  XII. —  E.  C.  Ottc,  ikandinaman  Uistory, 
eh.  21. 

Also  in  :  H.  Tuttle,  Hist,  of  Pnima  to  1740, 
eh.  5. — T.  H.  Dyer,  Ilist.  of  Modern  Europe,  bk. 
5,  ch.  3  ami  4  (c.  3).  — G.  B.  Malleson,  liattle- 
Fiehh  of  Germany,  eh.  8. — See,  also,  Buanden- 
BUiio:  A.  1).  1040-1088. 

(Sweden):  A.  D.  164 6- 1648.— Last  cam- 
paigns of  the  Thirty  Years  War  in  Germany. 
See  Geumany:  A.  I).  1646-1048. 

.^Denmark  and  Norway):  A.  D.  1648. — 
Accession  of  Frederick  III. 

(Sweden):  A.  D.  1648.  — The  Peace  of 
Westphalia. — Acquisition  of  part  of  Pomer- 
ania and  other  German  territory.  See  Gek- 
m.\ny:  a.  D.  1048. 

(Sweden):  A.  D.  1655.— Conquest  of  the 
Delaware  colony  by  the  Dutch.  See  Dela- 
wake:  a.  1).  1040-1650. 

(Sweden):  A.  D.  1668.— Triple  Alliance 
with  Holland  and  England  against  Louis 
XIV.  Sec  Netherlands  (Holland):  A.  D. 
1008. 

(Denmark  and  Norway) :  A.  D.  1670. — Ac- 
cession of  Christian  V. 

(Denmark) :  A.  D.  1674-1679. — In  the  co- 
alition to  resist  Louis  XlV.  See  Netiieii- 
LANU8  (Holland):  A.  D.  1072-1074,  and  1674- 
1678;  also,  Nimeguen,  Peace  of. 

(Sweden):  /  O.  1686.— The  League  of 
Augsburg  ac  ,•  •  Louis  XIV.  Bee  Germany: 
A.  T).  lO.Sfl, 

(Sweden):  A.  D.  1697.— Accession  of 
Charles  XII. 


A.  D.  1697.— The  Peace  of  Ryswick.  See 
Pr.vn.-e:  a.  D.  1097. 

(Sweden):  A.  D.  1697-1700.  —  The  con- 
spiracy of  three  sovereigns  against  Charles 
All.  and  how  he  met  it.— First  campaigns  of 
the  young  king,  in  Denmark  and  Russia.— 
"Charles  XII,  at  his  accession  to  the  throne, 
found  himself  the  absolute  and  undisturbed 
master,  not  only  of  Sweden  and  l-'niland,  but 
also  of  Livonia,  Carclia,  Ingria,  "W  ianiar,  Viborg, 
the  Islands  of  UUgCu  and  Oesel  and  the  finest 
part  of  Pomerania,  together  witli  the  duchy  of 
Bremen  and  Verden, —  all  of  them  the  conquests 
of  his  ancestors.  .  .  .  The  beginning  of  the 
king's  reign  gave  no  very  favorable  iden  of  liis 
character.  It  was  imagined  that  lie  had  been 
more  ambitious  of  obtaining  the  supreme  power 
than  worthy  of  possessing  it.  True  it  is,  he  had 
no  dangerous  passion ;  but  his  conduct  discovered 
nothing  but  the  sallies  of  youth  and  the  freaks 
of  obstinacy.  He  seemed  to  be  equally  proud 
and  lazy.  The  ambassadors  who  resided  at  his 
court  took  him  even  for  a  person  of  mean  ca- 
pacity, and  represented  him  as  such  to  their  re- 
spective masters.  The  Swedes  entertained  the 
same  opinion  of  him :  nobody  knew  his  real  char- 
acter: he  did  not  even  know  it  himself,  until  the 
storm  that  suddenly  arose  in  the  North  gave  him 
an  opportunity  of  displaying  his  great  talents, 
which  liad  hitherto  lain  Concealed.  Three  pow- 
erful princes,  taking  the  advantage  of  his  youth, 
conspired  his  ruin  almost  at  tlie  same  time.  The 
first  was  his  own  cousin,  Frederick  IV,  king  of 
Denmark:  the  second,  Augustus,  elector  of 
Saxony  and  King  of  Poland;  Peter  the  Great, 
czar  of  Muscovy,  was  the  third,  and  most  dan- 
gerous. .  .  .  The  founder  of  the  Russian  empire 
was  ambitious  of  being  a  conqueror.  .  .  .  Be- 
sides, lie  wanted  a  port  on  the  east  side  of  the 
Baltic,  to  facilitate  the  execution  of  all  liis 
schemes.  He  wanted  the  province  of  Ingria, 
which  lies  to  the  northeast  of  Livonia.  The 
Swedes  were  in  possession  of  it,  and  from  them 
lie  resolved  to  take  it  by  force.  His  predecessors 
liad  had  claims  upon  Ingria,  Esthonia,  and 
Livonia ;  and  the  present  seemed  a  favorable  op- 
portunity for  reviving  these  claims,  which  Iiad 
lain  buncd  for  a  liundred  years,  and  had  been 
cancelled  by  the  sanction  of  treaties.  He  there- 
fore made  a  league  witli  the  King  of  Poland,  to 
wrest  from  young  Charles  XII  all  the  territories 
that  are  bounded  by  the  Gulf  of  Finland,  the 
Baltic  Sea,  Poland,  and  Muscovy.  The  news  of 
these  preparations  struck  the  Swedes  with  con- 
sternation, and  alarmed  the  council."  But  the 
effect  on  the  ^'oung  King  was  instantly  and 
strangely  sobering.  He  assumed  the  responsibili- 
ties of  the  situation  at  once,  and  took  into  his 
own  hands  the  preparations  for  war.  From 
that  moment  "he  entered  on  a  new  course  of 
life,  from  which  he  never  afterwards  deviated  in 
one  single  instance.  P^iU  of  the  idea  of  Alex- 
ander and  Ca;sar,  lie  jiroposed  to  imitate  those 
two  conquerors  in  every  thing  but  their  vices. 
No  longer  did  he  indulge  himself  in  magnifi- 
cence, sports,  and  recreations:  he  reduced  his 
table  to  the  most  rigid  frugality.  He  liad  form- 
erly been  fond  of  gayety  and  dress;  but  from 
that  time  he  was  never  clad  otherwise  than  as  a 
common  soldier.  He  was  supposed  to  liave  en- 
tcrtaineei  a  passion  for  a  lady  of  his  court: 
whether  there  was  any  foundation  for  this  sup- 
position does  not  appear;  certain  It  is,  he  over 
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lifter  renounced  all  commerce  with  ■women,  not 
only  for  fear  of  being  governed  by  them,  but 
lilicwiso  to  set  an  example  of  continence  to  his 
soldiers.  ...  lie  lil<ewise  determined  to  abstain 
from  wine  during  the  rest  of  his  life.  .  .  .  lie 
began  by  assuring  the  Duke  of  Ilolstcin,  his 
brother-in-law,  of  a  speedy  assistance.  Eight 
thousand  men  were  immediately  sent  into  Pomer- 
ania,  a  province  bordering  upon  Holstein,  in 
order  to  enable  the  duke  to  make  head  against 
the  Danes.  The  duke  indeed  had  need  of  them. 
Ills  dominions  were  already  laid  waste,  the  castle 
of  Qottorp  taken,  and  the  city  of  Tiinningeu 
pressed  by  an  obstinate  siege,  to  which  the  King 
of  Denmark  had  come  in  person.  .  .  .  This 
spark  began  to  throw  the  empire  into  a  flame. 
On  the  one  side,  the  Saxon  troops  of  the  King  of 
Poland,  those  of  Brandenburg  Wolfenbllttel,  and 
Hesse  Casscl,  advanced  to  join  the  Danes.  On 
the  other,  the  King  of  Sweden's  8,000  men,  the 
troops  of  Hanover  and  Zell,  and  three  Dutch 
regiments,  came  to  the  assistance  of  the  duke. 
Wliile  the  littlo  country  of  Holstein  was  thus  the 
theatre  of  war,  two  squadrons,  the  one  from 
England  and  the  other  from  Holland,  appeared 
in  the  Baltic.  .  .  .  They  joined  the  young  King 
of  Sweden,  who  seemed  .  ■  be  in  danger  of  being 
crushed.  .  .  .  Charles  set  out  for  his  first  cam- 
paign on  the  8th  day  of  IHay,  new  style,  in  the 
year  1700,  and  left  Stockholm,  whither  he  never 
returned.  .  .  .  His  fleet  consisted  of  three-and- 
forty  vessels.  .  .  .  He  joined  the  squadrons  of 
the  allies,"  and  made  a  descent  upon  Copen- 
hagen. The  city  surrendered  to  escape  bom- 
bardment, and  in  less  than  six  weeks  Charles  had 
extorted  from  the  Danish  King  a  tr';aty  of 
peace,  negotiated  at  Travondahl,  which  indem- 
nified the  Duke  of  Holstein  for  all  the  expenses 
of  the  war  and  delivered  him  from  oppression. 
For  himself,  Charles  asked  nothing.  "Exactly 
at  the  same  time,  the  King  of  Poland  invested 
Biga,  the  capital  of  Livonia ;  and  the  czar  was 
advancing  on  the  east  at  the  head  of  nearly 
100,000  men."  Riga  was  defended  with  great 
skill  and  determination,  and  Augustus  w  as  easily 
persuaded  to  ab:iu;lca  the  siege  on  the  ieinon- 
stiauco  of  the  Dutch,  who  had  much  merchan- 
dise in  the  town.  "The  only  thing  that  Charles 
had  now  to  do  towards  the  fluishing  of  his  lirst 
campaign,  was  to  march  against  his  rival  in 
glory,  Peter  Alexiovitch."  Peter  had  appeared 
before  Narva  on  the  1st  of  October,  at  the  head  of 
80,000  men,  mostly  undisciplined  barbarians, 
"some  armed  with  arrows,  and  others  with 
clubs.  Few  of  them  lii'd  guns;  none  of  them 
had  ever  seen  a  regular  siege ;  and  there  was  not 
one  good  cannoneer  in  the  whole  army.  .  .  . 
Narva  was  almost  without  fortifications:  Baron 
Horn,  who  commanded  there,  had  not  1,000 
regular  troops ;  and  yet  this  immense  army  could 
not  reduce  it  in  six  weeks.  It  was  now  tlio  15th 
of  November,  when  the  czar  learned  that  the 
King  of  Sweden  liad  crossed  the  sea  witli  200 
transports,  and  was  advancing  to  the  relief  of 
Narva.  The  Swedes  were  not  above  20,000 
strong."  But  the  czar  was  not  confident.  He 
had  another  army  inarching  to  his  support,  and 
he  left  the  camp  at  Narva  to  hasten  its  move- 
ments. Charles'  motions  were  too  quick  for  him. 
He  reached  Narva  on  the  30th  of  November, 
after  a  forced  march,  with  a  vanguard  of  otdy 
8,000  men,  and  at  once,  without  waiting  for  the 
remainder  of  his  army  to  come  up,  he  stormed 


the  Russian  intrcnchments.  "The  Swedes  ad- 
vanced with  fixed  bayonets,  having  a  furious 
shower  of  snow  on  their  backs,  which  drove  full 
in  the  face  of  the  enemy."  The  victory  was 
complete.  "The  Swedes  had  not  lost  above  COO 
men.  Eight  thousand  Muscovites  had  been 
killed  in  their  intrenchments;  many  vero  drown- 
ed; many  had  cro.ssed  the  river,"  and  80,000  who 
held  a  part  of  tl.e  camp  at  nightfall,  sui  rendered 
next  morning.  When  czar  Peter,  wlio  was 
pressing  the  march  of  his  40,000  men,  received 
news  of  the  disaster  at  Narva,  he  turned  home- 
ward, and  set  himself  seriously  to  the  work 
of  drilling  and  disciplining  his  troops.  "The 
Swedes,"  he  said  phlegmatically,  "will  teach  us 
to  beat  them." — Voltaire,  Hist,  of  Charles  XII., 
Kinr/  of  Sireden,  bk.  1-3. 

(Denmark  and  Norway):  A.  D.  1699. —  Ac- 
cession of  Frederick  IV. 

(Sweden):  A.  D.  1701-1707.— Invasion  and 
subjugation  of  Poland  and  Saxony  by  Charles 
XII. — Deposition  of  Augustus  from  the  Polish 
throne. — Charles  at  the  summit  of  his  career. 
— "Whilst  Peter,  abandoning  all  the  provinces 
he  hud  invaded,  retreated  to  his  own  dominions, 
and  employed  himself  in  training  his  undis- 
ciplined serfs,  Charles  prepared  to  take  the  field 
against  his  only  remaining  adversary,  the  King 
of  Poland.  Leaving  Narva,  where  he  passed 
the  winter,  he  entered  Livonia,  and  appeared  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Riga,  the  very  place  which 
the  Poles  and  Saxons  had  in  vain  besieged. 
Dreading  the  storm  that  now  approaclied, 
Augustus  had  entered  into  a  closer  alliance  with 
the  car;  and  at  an  interview  which  took  place 
at  Birsen,  a  small  town  in  Lithuania,  it  was 
agreed  that  each  should  furnish  the  other  with  a 
body  of  50,000  mercenaries,  to  be  paid  by  Russia. 
.  .  .  The  Saxon  army,  having  failed  in  their  at- 
tempt on  Riga,  endeavoured  to  prevent  the 
.Jwedes  from  crossing  the  Dwina;  but  the  pass- 
age was  effected  under  cover  of  a  thick  cloud  of 
smoke  from  the  burning  of  wet  straw,  and  by 
means  of  large  boats  with  high  wooden  parapets 
along  the  sides,  to  protect  the  soldiers  from  the 
fire  of  the  enemy,  who  were  driven  from  their 
intrenchments  with  the  loss  of  2,000  killed  and 
1,500  prisoners.  Charles  immediately  advanced 
toJIittJiu,  the  capital  of  Courland,  the  garrison 
of  which,  with  all  the  other  towns  and  forts  in 
the  duchy  urrendered  at  discretion.  Ho  next 
passed  into  jjithuania,  conquering  wherever  he 
came,  and  driving  20,000  Russians  before  him 
with  tlie  utmost  precipitation.  On  reaching 
Birsen,  it  gave  him  no  little  satisfaction,  as  ho 
himself  confessed,  to  enter  in  triumph  the  very 
town  where,  only  a  few  months  before,  Augustus 
and  the  czar  had  plotted  his  destruction.  It  was 
here  that  he  formed  the  daring  project  of  de- 
throning the  King  of  Poland  by  means  of  his 
own  subjects,  whose  notions  of  liberty  could  not 
tolerate  the  measures  of  a  despotic  government. 
.  .  .  The  fate  of  Augustus,  already  desperate, 
was  here  consummated  by  the  treachery  of  the 
primate  liadziewiski,  who  caused  it  to  bo  imme- 
diately notified  to  all  the  palatines,  that  no  alter- 
native remained  but  to  submit  to  the  will  of  the 
conqueror.  The  deserted  monarch  resolved  to  do- 
fend  his  crown  by  force  of  arms;  the  two  kings 
met  near  Clissau  (July  13,  1702),  where  after  a 
bloody  battle  fortune  again  declared  for  the 
Swedes.  Charles  halted  not  a  moment  on  the 
field  of  victory,  but  marched  rapidly  to  Cracow 
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in  pursuit  of  his  antagonist.  Tliat  city  was 
talccn  witliout  firing  a  sliot,  and  taxed  witli  a 
contribution  of  100,000  rix-dollars.  Tlie  fugitive 
prince  ol)tained  an  unexpected  respite  of  six 
•weelts,  his  indefatigalile  rival  having  liad  liis 
tliigli-bone  fractured  l)y  an  accidental  fall  from 
his  horse.  The  interval  was  spent  in  hostile  prep- 
arations, but  the  recovery  of  Charles  overturned 
all  tlie  schemes  of  hi.^  enemies,  and  the  de- 
cisive Ijattle  of  Pultusk  (May  1,  1703)  completed 
the  humiliation  of  the  unfortunate  Augustus. 
At  the  instigation  of  the  faithless  cardinal,  the 
diet  at  Warsaw  declared  (February  14, 1704)  that 
the  Elector  of  Saxony  was  incapable  of  wearing 
the  crown,  which  was  soon  after  bestowed  on 
Stanislaus  Leczinski,  the  young  palatine  of 
Posnania.  Count  Piper  strongly  urged  his  royal 
master  to  assume  the  sovereignty  himself.  .  .  . 
But  the  splendours  of  a  diiidcm  had  few  charms 
in  tlie  eyes  of  a  conqueror  who  confessed  that 
he  felt  much  more  pleasure  in  bestowing  thrones 
upon  others  than  in  winning  them  for  himself. 
Having  tlius  succeeded  in  his  favourite  project, 
Cliarles  resumed  his  march  to  complete  tlie  en- 
tire conquest  of  the  kingdom.  Every  where  had 
fortune  crowned  the  bold  expeditions  of  this 
adventurous  prince.  Whilst  his  gei  erals  and 
armies  were  pursuing  their  career  from  province 
to  province,  he  had  himself  opened  a  passage  for 
his  victorious  troops  into  Saxony  and  the  imperial 
dominions.  His  ships,  now  masters  of  the  Bal- 
tic, were  employed  in  transporting  to  Sweden 
the  prisoners  taken  in  the  wars.  Denmark, 
bound  up  by  the  treaty  of  Travendhal,  was  pre- 
vented from  offering  any  active  interference ;  the 
Russians  were  kept  in  check  towards  the  east  by 
a  detachment  of  30,000  Swedes;  so  that  the 
whole  region  was  kept  in  awe  by  the  sword  of 
the  concjueror,  from  the  German  Ocean  almost 
to  tlie  mouth  of  the  Borysthenes,  and  even  to 
the  gates  of  Moscow.  The  Czar  Peter  in  the 
mean  time,  having  carried  Narva  by  assault,  and 
captured  several  towns  and  fortresses  in  Livonia, 
held  a  conference  with  Augustus  at  Grodno, 
where  the  two  sovereigns  concerted  their  plans 
for  attacking  the  Scandinavian  invaders  in  tlieir 
new  conquests,  with  a  combined  army  of  60,000 
men,  under  Prince  jNIenzikoff  and  General  Scliul- 
lemberg.  Had  the  fate  of  the  contest  depended 
on  numerical  superiority  alone,  Charles  must 
have  been  crushed  before  the  overwhelming 
power  of  his  enemies;  but  his  courage  and  good 
fortune  pn'vailed  over  every  disadvantage.  The 
Bcatteriil  liordes  of  Muscovy  were  overthrown 
■with  so  great  celerity,  that  one  detachment  after 
another  was  routed  before  they  learned  the  de- 
feat of  their  conpanions.  Sciiullemberg,  with 
all  his  experier.ee  and  reputation,  was  not  more 
successful,  having  been  completely  beaten  by 
Renschild,  the  Parmenio  of  the  northern  Alex- 
ander, in  a  sanguinary  action  (Feb.  12,  1706),  at 
the  small  town  of  Travenstadt,  near  Punitz,  a 
place  already  fatal  to  the  cause  of  Augustus. 
.  .  .  The  reduction  of  Saxony,  which  Charles 
next  invaded,  obliged  Augustus  to  implore  peace 
on  any  terms.  The  conditions  exacted  by  the 
victor  were,  tliat  he  should  renounce  for  ever  the 
crown  of  Poland;  acknowledge  Stanislaus  as 
lawful  king ;  and  dissolve  his  treaty  of  alliance 
with  Russia.  The  inflexible  temper  of  Charles 
was  not  likely  to  mitigate  the  severity  of  these 
demands,  but  their  rigour  was  increased  in  con- 
sequence of  the  defeat  of  General  Meyerfeld,  near 


Kalisch,  by  Prince  Menzikoff — the  first  advan- 
tage which  '  Muscovites  had  gainp  \  over  the 
Swedes  in  11  ,ched  battle.  .  .  .  The  numerous 
victories  of  (.  hurles,  and  the  arbitrary  manner  in 
which  he  had  deposed  the  King  of  Poland,  filled 
all  Europe  with  astonishment.  Some  states  en- 
tertained apprehensions  of  liis  power,  while  others 
prepared  to  solicit  his  friendship.  France,  har- 
assed by  expensive  wars  in  Spain,  Italy,  and 
the  Netherlands,  courted  his  alliance  with  an 
ardour  proportioned  to  the  distressing  state  of 
her  affairs.  Offended  at  the  declaration  issued 
against  him  by  the  diet  of  Ratisbon,  and  resent- 
ing an  indignity  offered  to  Baron  de  Stralhelm. 
his  envoy  at  Vienna,  he  magnified  these  tvivial 
affronts  into  an  occasion  of  quarrelling  with  the 
emperor,  who  was  obliged  to  succumb,  and 
among  other  mortifying  concessions,  to  grant  his 
Lutheran  subjects  in  Silesia  the  free  exercise  of 
their  religious  liberties  as  secured  by  the  treaties 
of  Westphalia.  .  .  .  The  ambitious  prince  was 
now  in  tlie  zenith  of  his  glory;  he  had  experi- 
enced no  reverse,  nor  met  with  any  interruption 
to  his  victories.  The  romantic  extravagance  of 
his  views  increased  with  his  success.  One  year, 
he  thought,  will  sufflce  for  the  conquest  of  Rus- 
sia. The  court  of  Rome  was  next  to  feel  his 
vengeance,  as  the  pope  had  dared  to  oppose  the 
concession  of  religious  liberty  to  the  Silesian 
Protestants.  No  enterprise  at  that  time  appeared 
Impossible  to  him." — A.  Crichton,  Scandinavia, 
Ancient  and  Modem,  v.  3,  ch.  3. 

Also  in  :  S.  A.  Dunham,  Hist,  of  Poland,  pp. 
219-321.—  T.  H.  Dyer,  Jlist.  of  Modern  Europe, 
bk.  5,  ch.  5  (v.  3). 

(Sweden):  A.  D.  1707-1718.— Charles  XII. 
in  Russia. — His  ruinous  defeat  at  Pultowa. — 
His  refuge  among  the  Turks. — His  fruitless 
intrigues. — His  return  to  Sweden. — His  death. 
— "From  Saxony,  Charles  marched  back  into 
Poland  [September,  1707],  where  Peter  was  mak- 
ing some  ineffectual  efforts  to  revive  the  party  of 
Augustus.  Peter  retired  before  his  rival,  who 
liad,  however,  the  satisfaction  of  defeating  an 
army  of  20,000  Russians  [at  Golowstschin,  in  the 
spring  of  1708],  strongly  intrenclied.  Intoxi- 
cated by  success,  he  rejected  the  czar's  offers  cf 
peace,  declaring  that  he  would  treat  at  Moscow ; 
and  without  forming  any  systematic  ])lan  of 
operations,  he  crossed  the  frontiers,  resolved  on 
the  destruction  of  that  ancient  city.  Peter  pre- 
vented tlie  advance  of  the  Swedes,  on  the  direct 
line,  by  destroying  the  roads  and  desolating  the 
country;  Charles,  after  having  endured  great 
privations,  turned  off  towards  the  Ukraine, 
whither  he  had  been  invited  by  Mazeppa,  the 
chief  of  the  Cossacks,  who,  disgusted  by  the 
conduct  of  the  czar,  had  resolved  to  throw  off 
his  allegiance.  In  spite  of  all  the  obstacles  that 
nature  and  the  enemy  could  throw  in  his  way, 
Charles  reached  the  place  of  rendezvous ;  but  he 
had  the  mortification  to  find  Mazeppa  appear  in 
Ills  camp  as  a  fugitive  rather  than  an  ally,  for 
the  czar  had  discovered  his  treason,  and  discon- 
certed his  schemes  by  the  punishment  of  his  asso- 
ciates. A  still  greater  misfortune  to  the  Swedes 
was  the  loss  of  the  convoy  and  the  ruin  of  the 
reinforcement  they  liad  expected  from  Livonia. 
General  Leweuliaupt,  to  whose  care  it  was  en- 
trusted, had  been  forced  into  three  general  en- 
gagements by  the  Russians ;  and  though  he  had 
eminently  distinguished  himself  by  his  courage 
and  conduct,  he  was  forced  to  set  fire  to  his 
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wagons  to  prevent  their  falling  into  the  liands  of 
the  enemy.  Undaunted  by  these  misfortunes, 
Charles  continued  the  campaign  even  in  tlie 
depth  of  a  winter  so  severe  that  3,000  men  were 
at  once  frozen  to  death  almost  in  his  presence. 
At  length  ho  laid  siege  to  Pultowa,  a  fortified 
city  on  the  frontiers  of  tlie  Ultraine,  whicli  con- 
tained one  of  the  czar's  principal  magazines. 
The  garrison  was  numerous  and  the  resistance 
obstinate;  Cliarlos  him.self  was  dangerously 
wounded  in  tlie  lieel  wliilst  viewing  tlie  worlds ; 
and  while  he  was  still  confined  to  his  tent  ho 
learned  that  Peter  was  advancing  with  a  numer- 
ous army  to  raise  the  siege.  Leaving  7.000  men 
to  guard  the  works,  Charles  ordered  his  soldiers 
to  march  and  meet  the  enemy,  while  ho  accom- 
panied them  in  a  litter  (.July  8,  1709).  The  des- 
perate charge  of  the  Swedes  broke  the  Russian 
cavalry,  but  the  infantry  stood  firm,  and  gave 
the  horse  an  opportunity  of  rallying  in  the  rear. 
In  the  meantime  the  czar's  artillery  made  dread- 
ful havoc  in  the  Swedish  line ;  anel  Charles,  who 
had  been  forced  to  abandon  his  cannon  in  Iiis 
forced  marches,  in  vain  contended  against  this 
formidable  disadvantage.  After  a  dreadful  com- 
bat of  more  than  two  hours'  duration,  the  Swed- 
ish army  was  irretrievably  ruined ;  8,000  of  their 
best  troops  were  left  dead  on  the  field,  6,000 
were  taken  prisoners,  and  about  18,000  of  the 
fugitives  were  soon  after  forced  to  surrender  on 
the  banks  of  the  Dnieper,  from  want  of  boats  to 
cross  the  river.  Charles,  accompanied  by  about 
800  of  his  guards,  escaped  to  Bender,  a  Turkish 
town  in  Bessarabia,  abandoning  all  his  treasures 
to  his  rival,  including  the  rich  spoils  of  Poland 
and  Saxony.  Few  victories  have  ever  had  such 
important  consequences  as  that  which  the  czar 
won  at  Pultowa;  in  one  fatal  day  Charles  lost 
the  fruits  of  nine  years'  victories;  the  veteran 
army  that  had  been  the  terror  of  Europe  was 
completely  ruined ;  those  who  escaped  from  the 
fatal  field  were  taken  prisoners,  but  they  found  a 
fate  scarcely  better  than  death;  for  they  were 
transported  by  the  czar  to  colonize  the  wilds  of 
Siberia;  the  elector  of  Saxony  re-entered  Poland 
and  drove  Stanislaus  from  the  throne ;  the  kings 
of  Denmark  and  Prussia  '  evived  old  claims  on 
the  Swedish  provinces,  while  tlie  victorious  Peter 
Invodcd  not  only  Livonia  ond  Ingria,  but  a  great 
part  of  Finland.  Indeed,  but  for  the  interfer- 
ence of  the  German  emperor  and  the  maritime 
powers,  the  Swedish  monarchy  would  have  been 
rent  in  pieces.  Charles,  in  his  exile,  formed  a 
new  plan  for  the  destruction  of  his  hated  rival ; 
he  instigated  tlie  Turks  to  attempt  the  conquest 
of  Russia,  and  flattered  himself  that  he  might 
yet  enter  Moscow  at'  the  head  of  a  Mohammedan 
army.  The  bribes  which  Peter  lavishly  bestowed 
on  the  counsellors  of  the  sultan,  for  a  time  frus- 
trated these  intrigues;  but  Charles,  through  his 
friend  Poniatowski,  informed  the  sultan  of  his 
vizier's  corruption,  and  procured  the  deposition 
of  that  minister.  .  .  .  The  czar  made  the  most 
vigorous  preparations  for  the  new  war  by 
which  he  was  menaced  (A.  D.  1711).  Tlie  Turk- 
ish vizier,  on  the  other  liand,  assembled  all  the 
foices  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  in  the  plains  of 
Adrianople.  Demetrius  Cantemir,  the  liospodar 
of  Moldavia,  believing  that  a  favourable  ojipor- 
tunity  presented  itself  for  delivering  his  country 
from  the  Mohammedan  yoke,  invited  the  czar  to 
his  aid;  and  the  Russians,  rapidly  advancing, 
reached  the  northern  banks  of  the  Pruth,  near 


Yassi,  the  Moldavian  capital.  Here  the  Russians 
found  that  the  promises  of  Prince  Cantemir  were 
illusory,"  and  they  were  soon  so  enveloped  by 
the  forces  of  the  I'urks  that  there  seemed  to  be 
no  escape  for  tliem.  But  tlie  czarina,  Catherine 
—  the  Livoniau  peasant  woman  whom  Peter  had 
made  his  wife  —  gathered  u|)  her  jewels  and  all 
the  money  she  could  find  in  camp,  and  sent  them 
as  a  gift  to  the  vizier,  whereby  he  was  induced 
to  open  negotiations.  "  A  treaty  [known  as  the 
Treaty  of  tlie  Pruth]  was  concluded  on  terms 
which,  though  severe  [requiring  the  Russians  to 
give  up  Azof],  were  more  favourable  than  Peter, 
under  the  circumstances,  could  reasonably  have 
lioped;  the  Russians  retired  in  safety,  and 
Charles  reached  the  Turkish  camp,  only  to  learn 
the  downfall  of  nil  his  expectations.  A  new 
series  of  intrigues  in  the  court  of  Constantinople 
led  to  the  appointment  of  a  new  vizier;  but  this 
minister  was  little  inclined  to  gratify  the  king  of 
Sweden ;  on  the  contrary,  warned  by  tlie  fate  of 
his  predecessors,  he  resolved  to  remove  liim  from 
tlie  Ottoman  empire  (A.  D.  1713).  Charles  con- 
tinued to  linger;  even  after  he  had  received  a 
letter  of  dismissal  from  the  sultan's  own  hand, 
he  resolved  to  remain,  and  when  a  resolution 
was  taken  to  send  him  away  by  force,  he  deter- 
mined, with  ills  few  attendants,  to  dare  the 
whole  strengtli  of  tlic  Turkish  empire.  After  a 
fierce  resistance,  ho  was  captured  and  conveyed 
a  prisoner  to  Adrianople.  .  .  .  Another  revolu- 
tion in  the  divan  revived  the  hopes  of  Charles, 
and  induced  him  to  remain  in  Turkey,  when  his 
return  to  the  North  would  probably  have  re- 
stored him  to  his  former  eminence.  The  Swedes, 
under  General  Steenbock,  gained  one  of  the 
most  brilliant  victories  that  had  been  obtained 
during  the  wor,  over  the  united  forces  of  the 
Danes  and  Saxons,  at  Gadebusch  [November  20, 
1712],  in  the  duchy  of  Mecklenburg;  but  the 
conqueror  sullied  his  fame  by  burning  the  de- 
fenceless town  of  Altona  [.lanuary  19,  1713]  an 
outrage  which  excited  the  indignation  of  all 
Europe."  He  soon  after  met  with  reverses  and 
was  compelled  to  surrender  his  whole  army. 
"The  czar  in  the  meantime  pushed  forward  his 
conquests  on  the  side  of  Finland ;  and  the  glory 
of  his  reign  appeared  to  bo  consummated  by  a 
naval  victory  obtained  over  tlie  Swedes  near  the 
island  of  Oeland.  .  .  .  Cliarles  heard  of  his 
rival's  progress  unmoved ;  but  wlicn  he  Icarneil 
that  the  Swedish  senate  intended  to  make  his 
sister  regent  and  to  make  peace  witli  Russia  and 
Denmark,  he  announced  his  intention  of  return- 
ing home."  He  traversed  Europe  incognito, 
making  the  journey  of  1,100  miles,  mostly  on 
horseback,  iu  seventeen  days,  "and  towards  the 
close  of  the  year  [1714]  reached  Stralsund,  the 
capital  of  Swedish  Ponierania.  Charles,  at  the 
opening  of  the  next  campaign,  found  himself 
surrounded  with  enemies  (A.  D.  1715).  Stral- 
sund itself  was  besieged  by  the  united  armies  of 
the  Prussians,  Danes,  and  Saxons,  while  the 
Russian  Ucet,  whicli  now  rode  triumphant  in  the 
Baltic,  threatened  a  descent  upon  Sweden. 
After  an  obstinate  defence,  in  which  tlie  Swed- 
ish monarcli  displayed  all  his  accustomed  brav- 
ery, Stralsund  was  forced  to  capitulate,  Charles 
having  previously  escaped  in  a  small  vessel  to 
his  native  shores.  All  Europe  believed  the 
Swcdisli  monarch  undone;  it  was  supposed  ho 
could  no  longerdefend  his  own  dominions,  when, 
to  the  inexpressible  astonishment  of  every  one,  It 
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■wns  niinoiiiiccd  that  he  hnrt  invndcd  Norway. 
IIiH  attention,  however,  wns  less  engaged  by 
the  war  than  by  the  gigantic  intrigues  of  his  new 
favourite,  Goertz,  wlio,  taking  advantage  of  a 
coolness  between  the  Kussiaiis  and  the  other  ene- 
mies of  Sweden,  i)roposed  that  I'eler  and  ('harles 
should  unite  in  strict  amity,  and  dictate  the  law 
to  Europe.  .  .  .  While  the  negotiiitions  were 
yet  in  progress,  Charles  invaded  Norway  a  sec- 
ond time,  and  invested  the  castle  of  Frcdericks- 
liall  in  the  very  depth  of  winter.  But  while 
engaged  in  viewing  the  works  he  was  struck  by 
a  [cannon-ball,  and  was  dead  before  any  of  his 
attendants  came  to  his  assistance  [December  11, 
1718].  The  Swedish  senate  showed  little  grief 
for  tlio  loss  of  the  warlike  king.  .  .  .  The  crown 
was  conferred  upon  the  late  king's  sister,  but 
she  soon  resigned  it  to  her  husband,  the  prince 
of  Ilesst." — W.  C.  Taylor,  Student's  Manual  of 
Modern  Jlistory,  ch,  7,  sect.  6. 

Also  in  :  E.  Schuyler,  Peter  tlie  Great,  ch.  63- 
50  and  01-60  (v.  2).— Sir  E.  S.  Creasy,  Uist.  of 
the  Ottoman  Turks,  ch.  18. 

(Sweden) :  A.  D.  1719. — Accession  of  Ulrica 
Eleonora. 

(Sweden) :  A.  D.  1719-1721. — Constitutional 
changes. — Treaties  of  Peace  ending  the  Great 
Northern  War. —  Swedish  cessions  of  Terri- 
tory.— "An  assembly  of  the  States  was  sum- 
moned in  February  [1710],  and  completely 
altered  the  constitution.  Sweden  was  declared 
an  elective  kingdom,  and  the  government  was 
vested  in  a  council  of  24  members,  divided  into 
eight  colleges,  who  wore  invested  with  a  power 
80  absolute  that  their  elected  queen  was  reduced 
to  ft  mere  sliadow.  In  short,  the  ancient  oli- 
garchy was  restored,  and  Sweden  became  the 
prey  of  a  few  noble  families.  ...  In  November 
a  treaty  was  signed  at  Stockholm  between 
Sweden  and  Great  Britain,  by  which  tlie  Duchies 
of  Bremen  and  Verden  were  ceded  to  George  1. 
[n'3  Elector  of  Hanover]  in  consideration  of  a 
payment  of  one  million  rix-dollars.  By  another 
treaty  in  .January  1720,  George  engaged  to  su])- 
port  Sweden  against  Denmark  and  llussia,  and 
to  pay  a  yearly  subsidy  of  $300,000  during  the 
war.  About  the  same  time  an  armistice  was 
concluded  with  Poland  till  a  detinitive  treaty 
should  be  arranged  on  the  basis  of  the  Peace  of 
Oliva.  Augustvis  was  to  be  recognised  as  King 
of  Poland ;  but  Stanislatis  was  to  retain  the  royal 
title  during  his  life,  and  to  receive  from  Augus- 
tus a  million  rix-dollars.  Both  parties  were  to 
unite  to  check  the  preponderance  of  the  Czar, 
whoso  troops  excited  great  discontent  and  sus- 
picion by  their  continued  presence  in  Poland.  On 
February  1st  a  pence  was  concluded  with  Prus- 
sia under  the  mediation  of  France  and  Great 
Britain.  The  principal  articles  of  this  treaty 
were  that  Sweden  ceded  to  Prussia,  Stettin,  the 
Islands  of  WoUin  and  Usedom,  and  all  the  tract 
between  the  Oder  and  Peene,  together  with  the 
towns  of  Damm  and  Golnnu  beyond  the  Oder. 
The  King  of  Prussia,  ou  his  side,  engaged  not 
to  assist  the  Czar,  and  to  pay  two  million  rix- 
dollars  to  the  Queen  of  Sweaen.  The  terms  of 
a  peace  between  Sweden  and  Denmark  were 
moredilHcult  of  arrangement.  .  .  .  By  the  Treaty 
of  Stockholm,  June  13th  1720,  the  King  of  Den- 
mark restored  to  Sweden,  Wismnr,  Stralsund, 
RUgen,  and  all  that  he  held  in  Pomerania; 
Sweden  paying  600,000  rix-dollars  and  renounc- 
ing the  freedom  of  the  Sound.    Thus  the  only 


territorinl  acquisition  that  Denmark  made  by  the 
war  was  the  greater  part  of  the  Duchy  of  Schles- 
wig,  the  possession  of  which  wns  giiarnnteed  to 
her  by  England  and  France.  Sweden  and  Russia 
were  now  the  only  Powers  that  remained  at  war. 
...  At  length,  through  the  mediation  of  France, 
conferences  were  opened  in  May  1721,  and  the 
Peace  of  Nystad  was  signed,  September  10th. 
.  .  .  The  only  portion  of  his  con(|iiests  that 
[Peter]  relinquLshed  was  Finnland,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  part  of  Carelia;  but  as,  by  his 
treaty  with  Augustus  II.,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  war,  he  had  promised  to  restore  Livonia  to 
Poland  if  he  conquered  it,  he  i)ai(i  the  Crown  of 
Sweden  $2,000,000  iu  order  to  evade  this  engage- 
ment by  alleging  that  he  had  purchased  that 
province." — T.  II.  Dyer,  Hist. of  Motlern  Europe, 
bk.  5,  eh.  7  ('\  3). 

Also  in  ;  F.  C.  Schlosscr,  Ilist.  of  the  18<A 
Centurji,  period  1,  rfj'o.  1,  eh.  2,  sect.  3. 

(Sweden) :  A.  D.  1720. — Accession  of  Frede- 
rick of  Hesse-Cassel,  husband  of  Ulrica  Eleo- 
nora. 

(Sweden) :  A  D.  1720-1792. — Wars  with 
Russia  and  Prussia. — Humiliating  powerless- 
ness  of  the  king. — The  parties  of  the  Hats  and 
the  Caps. —  A  constitutional  Revolution. — 
Assassination  of  Gustavus  III. — Ulrica  Eleo- 
nora, the  sister  of  Charles  XII.,  resigned  the 
crown  in  1720,  in  favor  of  her  husband.  Prince 
of  Hesse,  who  became  king  under  the  title  of 
Frederick  I.  His  reign  witnessed  the  conquest 
of  Finland  and  the  cession  (1743)  of  a  part  of 
that  province  to  Russia  (see  Ilussi.^ :  A.  D.  1740- 
1762).  On  his  death  in  1751,  Adolphus  Frederick, 
bishop  of  Lubeck,  and  administrator  of  llolstein, 
was  rniscd  to  the  throne.  "  Though  his  personal 
qualities  commanded  respect,  his  reign  was  adis. 
astrous  one.  Ho  had  the  folly  to  join  the  coali- 
tion  of  Russia,  Poland,  Austria,  and  France 
against  the  king  of  Prussia.  Twenty  thousand 
Swedes  were  marched  into  Pomerania,  on  the 
pretext  of  enforcing  the  conditions  of  the  treaty 
of  Westphalia,  but  with  the  view  of  recovering 
the  districts  which  had  been  ceded  to  Prussia 
after  the  death  of  Charles  XII.  They  reduced 
Usedom  and  Wollin,  with  the  fortresses  on  the 
coast ;  but  this  success  was  owing  to  the  absence 
of  the  Prussians.  Wlien,  iu  1758,  Schwald,  the 
general  of  Frederic  the  Great,  was  at  liberty  to 
march  with  30,000  men  into  Pomerania,  he  re- 
covered the  places  which  had  been  lost,  and  forced 
the  invaders  to  retire  under  the  cannon  of  Stral- 
sund. The  accession  of  the  tsar  Peter  was  still 
more  favourable  to  Frederic.  An  enthusiastic  ad- 
mirer of  that  prince,  he  soon  concluded  a  treaty 
with  him.  Sweden  was  forced  to  follow  the 
example;  and  things  remained,  at  the  peace  of 
Hubertsburg,  in  the  same  condition  as  before  the 
war.  Scarcely  was  Sweden  at  harmony  with 
her  formidable  enemy,  when  she  became  agitated 
by  internal  commotions.  We  have  alluded  to 
the  limitations  set  to  the  royal  authority  after  the 
death  of  Charles  XII. ,  and  to  the  discontent  It 
engendered  in  the  breasts  of  the  Swedish  mon- 
arehs.  While  they  strove  to  emancipate  them- 
selves from  the  shackles  imposed  upon  them,  the 
diet  was  no  less  anxious  to  render  them  more  en- 
slaved. That  diet,  cons  i  ing  of  four  orders,  the 
nobles,  the  clergy,  the  burghers,  and  the  peasants, 
was  often  the  scene  of  tumultuous  proceedings : 
it  was  rarely  tranquil;  yet  it  enjoyed  the 
supreme  legislative  authority.    It  was  also  cor- 
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rupt ;  for  impoverished  nobles  and  needy  trades- 
men liad  a  voice,  no  less  tluin  the  wealtliiest 
members.  All  new  laws,  all  ordinances,  were 
signed  by  the  king ;  yet  he  J  ad  no  power  of  re- 
fusal; he  was  the  mere  registrar  general.  .  .  . 
The  king  had  sometimes  refused  to  sign  ordi- 
nances wliieh  he  judged  dangerous  to  the  com- 
mon weal :  in  1750  an  act  was  passed,  that  in  fu- 
ture a  stamp  might  be  used  in  lieu  of  the  sign- 
manual,  whenever  he  should  again  refuse.  More 
intolerable  than  all  this  was  the  manner  in  wliich 
the  diet  insisted  on  regulating  the  most  trilling 
details  of  the  royal  household.  This  interference 
was  resented  by  some  of  the  members,  belonging 
to  what  was  called  the  '  Hat '  party,  who  may  be 
termed  the  lories  of  Sweden.  Opposed  to  these 
were  the  'Caps,'  who  were  for  shackling  the 
crown  with  new  restrictions,  and  of  whom  the 
leaders  were  undoubtedly  in  the  pay  of  Uussia. 
...  As  Russia  was  the  secret  soul  of  the  Caps, 
80  Fmnce  endeavoured  to  support  the  Hats, 
whenever  the  courts  of  St.  Potersburgh  and  St. 
Germains  were  hostile  to  each  other.  Stockholm 
tlierefore  was  an  arena  in  which  the  two  powers 
struggled  for  the  ascendancy."  Gustavus  III., 
who  succeeded  his  father  Adolphus  Frederic  in 
1771,  was  able  with  the  help  of  French  money 
and  influence,  and  by  winning  to  his  support  the 
burglier  cavalry  of  the  capital,  to  overawe  the 
party  of  the  Caps,  and  to  impo.so  a  new  consti- 
tution upon  tlio  country.  The  new  constitution 
"  conferred  considerable  powers  on  the  sovereign ; 
enabled  him  to  make  peace,  or  declare  war,  with- 
out the  consent  of  the  diet ;  but  ho  could  make 
no  new  law,  or  alter  any  already  made,  witliout 
its  concurrence ;  and  he  was  bound  to  ask,  though 
not  always  to  follow,  the  advice  of  his  senate  in 
matters  of  graver  import.  The  form  of  tlie  con- 
stitution was  not  much  altered ;  and  the  four  or- 
ders of  deputies  still  remained.  On  the  whole, 
it  was  a  liberal  constitution.  If  this  revolution 
was  agreeable  to  the  Swedes  themselves,  it  was 
odious  to  Catherine  II.,  who  saw  Russian  influ- 
ence annihilated  by  it."  The  bad  feeling  be- 
tween the  two  governments  which  followed  led 
to  war,  in  1787,  when  Russia  was  engaged  at  the 
same  time  in  hostilities  with  tlie  Turks.  The 
war  was  unpopular  in  Sweden,  and  Gustavus 
was  frustrated  in  his  ambitious  designs  on  Fin- 
land. Peace  was  made  in  1790,  each  party  re- 
storing its  conquests,  "so  that  things  remained 
exactly  as  they  were  before  the  war."  On  the 
10th  March,  1793,  Gustavus  III.  was  assassinated, 
being  shot  at  a  masquerade  ball,  by  one  Anker- 
strom,  whoso  motives  have  remained  always  a 
mystery.  Suspicion  attached  to  others,  the 
king's  brother  included,  but  nothing  to  justify  it 
is  proved.  The  murdered  king  was  succeeded  by 
his  son  Gustavus  IV.,  who  had  but  just  passed 
the  age  of  three  years. — 8.  A.  Dunham,  Uist.  of 
Denmark,  Sweden  and  Norway,  bk.  3,  ch.  4  (v.  3). 

(Denmark  and  Norway) :  A.  D.  1730.— Ac- 
cession of  Christian  VI. 

(Denmark  and  Norway):  A.  D.  1746.— Ac- 
cession of  Frederick  V. 

(Sweden):  A.  D.  1751. — Accession  of  Adol- 
phus Frederick. 

(Denmark  and  Norway):  A.  D.  1766.— 
Accession  of  Christian  VII. 

(Sweden):  A.  D.  1771. — Accession  of  Gus- 
tavus III. 

(Sweden) :  A.  D.  1792.— Accession  of  Gus- 
tavus Adolphus. 


(Sweden) :    A.  D.  1795.— Pear  -^  with  France. 

See  Fuanie:  A.  I).  170-1-171  (Octohkii — 
May). 

A.  D.  1801-1802.— The  Northern  Maritime 
League. — English  bomba  -nent  of  Copen- 
hagen and  summary  extortiun  of  peace.  See 
Fkanck;  a.  I).  1801-1803. 

(Sweden) :  A.  D.  1805.— Joined  in  the  Third 
Coalition  against  France.  See  Fu.vnce:  A.  ]>. 
1805  (Januauv — Ariiii.). 

(Sweden):  A.  D.  1806.— In  the  Russo-Prus- 
sian  alliance  against  Napoleon.  See  G1':umany  : 
A.  D.  1800-1807. 

A.  D.  1807-1810.—  Northern  fruits  of  the 
conspiracy  of  the  two  Emperors  at  Tilsit. — 
Bombardment  of  Copenhagen  and  seizure  of 
the  Danish  Fleet  by  the  English.—  War  of 
Russia  and  Denmark  with  Sweden,  and  con- 
quest of  Finland.— Deposition  of  the  Swedish 
king.— On  the  7th  of  .Inly,  1807,  Napoleon  and 
Alexander  I.  of  Russia,  meeting  on  a  raft,  moored 
in  the  river  Nieman,  arranged  the  terms  of  the 
famous  Treaty  of  Tilsit  —  see  Geiimany:  A.  D. 
1807  (June— July).  "There  were  Secret  Arti- 
cles in  this  Treaty  of  Tilsit  in  which  England 
had  a  vital  interest.  Tliese  secret  articles  are 
not  to  be  found  in  any  collection  of  State  Papers; 
but  Napoleon's  diplomatists  have  given  a  surtl- 
cient  account  of  them  to  enable  us  to  speak  of 
them  witli  assurance.  Napoleon  would  not  part 
with  Constantinople;  but  he  not  only  gave  up 
Turkey  as  a  whole  to  be  dealt  with  as  Alexan- 
der pleased,  but  agreed  to  unite  his  efforts  with 
Alexander  to  wrest  from  the  Porte  all  its  prov- 
inces but  Roumelia,  if  within  three  months  she 
had  not  made  terms  satisfactory  to  Alexander. 
In  requital  for  this,  if  England  did  not  before 
the  Ist  of  November  make  terms  satisfactory  to 
Napoleon,  on  the  requisition  of  Russia,  the  two 
Emperors  were  to  require  of  Sweden,  Deinnark, 
and  Portugal,  to  close  their  ports  against  the 
English,  and  were  to  unite  their  forces  in  war 
against  Great  Britain.  ...  In  the  month  of 
May,  the  Duke  of  Portland  had  had  an  audience 
of  the  Prince  of  Wales  at  Carlton  House,  at  which 
he  had  heard  a  piece  of  news  from  the  Prince 
which  it  deeply  concerned  him,  as  Prime  Minis- 
ter, to  know.  The  Prince  Regent  of  Portugal 
had  sent  secret  information  that  Napoleon  wanted 
to  invade  our  shores  with  the  Portuguese  and 
Danish  fleets.  The  Portuguese  liad  been  refused. 
It  was  for  us  to  see  to  the  Danish.  Jlr.  Canning 
lost  no  time  in  seeing  to  it:  and  while  the  Em- 
perors were  consulting  at  Tilsit,  he  was  actively 
engaged  in  disabling  Denmark  from  injuring  us. 
AVhen  he  had  confldential  information  of  tlie 
secret  articles  of  the  Tilsit  Treaty,  his  proceed- 
ings were  hastened,  and  they  were  made  as 
peremptory  as  the  occasion  required.  lie  en- 
tlured  great  blame  for  a  long  time  on  account  of 
this  peremptoriness ;  and  he  could  not  justify 
himself  because  the  government  were  pledged  to 
secrecy.  .  .  .  Mr.  Jackson,  who  had  been  for 
some  years  our  envoy  at  the  Court  of  Rcriin,  was 
sent  to  Kiel,  to  require  of  the  Crown  Prince 
(then  at  Kiel),  wlio  was  known  to  be  under  in- 
timidation by  Napoleon,  that  the  Danish  navy 
should  be  delivered  over  to  England,  to  be  taken 
care  of  in  British  ports,  and  restored  at  the  end 
of  the  war.  The  Crown  Prince  refused,  with 
the  indignation  which  was  to  be  expected.  .  .  . 
'Sir.  Jackson  had  been  escorted,  when  he  went 
forth  on  his  mission,  by  20  ships  of  the  line,  40 
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frigates  ami  other  assistant  vessels,  and  a  fleet  of 
transports,  eonveying  a7,000  land  troops.  Ad- 
niinil  Gambler  conimauded  the  naval,  and  Lord 
Cathcart  the  military  expedition.  These  forces 
had  been  Rot  ready  within  a  month,  with  great 
ability,  and  under  perfect  secrecy;  and  before 
the  final  orders  were  given,  ministers  had  such 
Information  of  the  secret  articles  of  the  Treaty  of 
Tilsit  as  left  them  no  hesitation  whatever  about 
seizing  the  Danish  fleet,  if  it  was  not  lent  quietly. 
.  .  .  Wljcn,  therefore,  Mr.  Jackson  was  Indig- 
nantly dismissed  by  the  Crown  Prince,  no  time 
was  to  be  lost  in  seizing  the  fleet.  .  .  .  On  the 
15th  [of  August]  the  forces  were  landed  atWed- 
beck,  for  their  march  ujion  Copenhagen,  and  the 
fleet  worked  up  before  the  city.  Once  more,  an 
attempt  was  made  to  avoid  extremities.  .  .  .  The 
Crown  Prince  replied  by  a  proclamation,  amount- 
ing to  a  declaration  of  war.  .  .  .  And  now  the 
affair  was  decided.  There  could  be  no  doubt  as 
to  what  the  end  must  be.  .  .  .  By  the  1st  of 
September,  however,  Stralsund  was  occupied  by 
the  French ;  and  part  of  the  British  force  was 
detached  to  watch  them ;  and  this  proved  that  it 
■would  have  been  fatal  to  lose  time.  By  the  8th 
of  September,  all  was  over;  the  Danish  navy 
and  arsenal  were  surrendered.  One  fourth  of  the 
buildings  of  the  city  were  by  that  time  destroyed ; 
and  in  one  street  500  persons  were  killed  by  the 
bombardment.  .  .  .  Efforts  were  made  to  con- 
ciliate the  Danes  after  all  was  over;  but,  as 
was  very  natural,  in  vain.  .  .  .  Almost  as 
soon  as  the  news  of  the  achievement  reached 
England,  the  victors  brought  the  Danish  fleet 
into  Portsmouth  harbour.  One  of  the  most 
painful  features  of  the  case  is  the  couflscatlon 
which  ensued,  because  the  surrender  was  "-ot 
made  quietly.  At  the  r^oment  of  the  attack, 
there  were  Danish  merchantmen  in  our  waters, 
with  cargoes  worth  £2,000,000.  These  wo  took 
possession  of;  and,  of  course,  of  the  navy  which 
we  had  carried  off." — II.  Martlneau,  Hist,  of 
Dug.,  1800-1815,  bk.  2,  ch.  1.  — In  fulfilment  of 
the  agreements  of  the  Treaty  of  Tilsit,  early  in 
August,  1807,  "  a  show  was  made  by  Russia  of 
offering  her  mediation  to  Great  Britain  for  the 
conclusion  of  a  general  peace ;  but  as  Mr.  Can- 
ning required,  as  a  pledge  of  the  sincerity 
of  the  Czar,  a  frank  communication  of  the 
secret  articles  at  Tilsit,  the  proposal  fell  to 
the  ground."  Its  failure  was  made  certain  by 
the  action  of  England  in  taking  possession  by 
force  of  the  Danish  fleet.  On  the  5th  of  Novem- 
ber, upon  the  peremptory  demand  of  Napoleon, 
war  was  accordingly  declared  against  Great 
Britain  by  the  Czar.  "  Denmark  had  concluded 
(Oct.  16)  an  alliance,  offensive  and  defensive, 
with  Prance,  and  Sweden  was  now  summoned 
by  Russia  to  join  the  Continental  League.  But 
the  King,  faithful  to  his  engagements  [with 
England],  resolutely  refused  submission;  on 
which  war  was  declared  against  him  early  in 
1808,  and  an  overwhelming  force  poured  into 
Finland,  the  seizure  of  which  by  Russia  had 
been  agreed  on  at  Tilsit." — Epitome  of  Alison's 
Hist,  o/  Europe,  sects.  455-456  (ch.  51,  v.  \X,'.of 
complete  work). — "In  November,  1808,  Finland 
was  virtually  given  up  to  Alexander ;  and  Swe- 
den was  thus  deprived  of  her  great  granary,  and 
destined  to  ruin.  England  had  of  late  aided  her 
vigourously,  driving  the  Russian  navy  into  port, 
and  blockading  them  there;  and  sending  Sir 
Jolm  Moore,  with  10,000  men,   in  May,  when 


France,  Russia,  and  Lenmark,  were  all  advanc- 
ing to  crush  the  galliiat  Swedes.  Sir  John  Moore 
found  the  King  in  what  he  thought  a  very  wild 
state  of  mind,  ])roposlug  con(|uest8,  when  he  had 
not  forces  enough  for  tlefenslve  operations.  All 
agreement  in  their  views  was  found  to  be  impos- 
sible: the  King  resented  the  Englishman's  cau- 
tion ;  Sir  John  Moore  thought  the  King  so  nearly 
mad  that  he  made  off  in  disguise  from  Stock- 
holm, and  brought  back  his  troops,  which  had 
never  been  landed.  .  .  .  After  the  relinquish- 
ment of  Finland,  the  Swedish  people  found  they 
could  endure  no  more.  Besides  Finland,  they 
had  lost  Pomerania :  they  were  reduced  to  want ; 
they  were  thinned  by  pestilence  as  well  as  by 
war;  but  the  King's  ruling  idea  wag  to  continue 
the  conflict  to  the  last.  ...  As  the  only  way  to 
preserve  their  existence,  his  subjects  gently  de- 
posed him,  and  put  the  administration  of  affairs 
luto  the  hands  of  his  aged  uncle,  the  Duke  of 
Sudermauia.  The  poor  King  was  arrested  on 
the  13th  of  !March,  1809,  as  he  was  setting  out 
for  his  country  seat,  .  .  .  and  placed  in  impris- 
onment for  a  short  time.  His  uncle,  at  first 
called  Regent,  was  soon  made  King.  .  .  .  Peace 
was  made  with  Russia  in  September,  1809,  and 
with  France  in  the  following  January.  Pomer- 
ania was  restored  to  Sweden,  but  not  Finland; 
and  she  ha<l  to  make  great  sacrifices.  .  .  .  She 
was  compelled  to  bear  her  part  in  the  Contl.iental 
System  of  Napoleon,  and  to  shut  her  ports 
against  all  communications  with  England." — H. 
Martlneau,  Hist,  of  Eiu/.,  1800-1815,  bk.  2,  cJi.  1. 
—  "The  invasion  by  the  Tzar  Alexander  I.  in 
1808  led  to  the  complete  separation  of  Finland 
and  the  other  Swedish  lands  east  of  the  gulf  of 
Bothnia  from  the  Swedish  crown.  Finland  was 
conquered  and  annexed  by  the  conqueror;  but 
it  was  annexed  after  a  fashion  in  which  one 
may  suppose  that  no  other  conquered  land  ever 
was  annexed.  In  fact  one  may  doubt  whether 
'annexed'  is  the  right  word.  Since  1809  the 
crowns  of  Russia  and  Finland  are  necessarilj' 
worn  by  the  same  person ;  the  Russian  and  the 
Finnish  nation  have  necessarily  the  same  sover- 
eign. But  Finland  is  not  incorporated  with 
Russia ;  in  everything  but  the  conmion  sovereign 
Russia  and  Finland  are  countries  foreign  to  one 
another.  And  when  we  speak  of  the  crown  and 
the  nation  of  Finland,  we  speak  of  a  crown  and 
a  nation  which  were  called  into  being  by  the  will 
of  the  conqueror  himself.  .  .  .  The  conqueror 
had  possession  of  part  of  the  Swedish  dominions, 
and  he  called  on  the  people  of  that  part  to  meet 
him  in  a  separate  ParliamcHt,  but  one  chosen  in 
exactly  the  same  way  as  the  existing  law  pre- 
SLriljed  for  the  common  Parliament  of  the  whole. 
...  In  his  new  character  of  Grand  Duke  of 
Finland,  the  Tzar  Alexander  came  to  Borga, 
and  there  on  March  27th,  1809,  fully  confirmed  the 
existing  constitution,  laws,  and  religion  of  his 
new  State.  The  position  of  that  State  is  best  de- 
scribed in  his  own  words.  Speaking  neither 
Swedish  nor  Finnish,  and  speaking  to  hearers 
who  understood  no  Russian,  the  new  Grand 
Duke  used  the  French  tongue.  Finland  was 
'  Place  desormais  au  rang  des  nations  ' ;  it  was  a 
'  Nation,  tranquille  au  dehors,  libre  dans  I'inter- 
ieur.'  [Finland  was  'Placed  henceforth  in  the 
rank  of  the  nations ;  it  was  a  Nation  tranquil 
without,  free  within. j  And  it  was  a  nation  of 
his  own  founding.  'The  people  of  Finland  had 
ceased  to  be  a  part  of  the  Swedish  nation ;  they 
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had  not  become  a  part  of  the  Russian  nation ; 
they  had  become  a  nation  by  tliem,sclve8.  All 
this,  be  it  remembered,  happened  before  the  for- 
mal cession  of  the  lost  lands  by  Sweden  to  Russia. 
This  was  not  made  till  the  Peace  of  Frederik- 
gliamn  on  September  17th  of  the  same  year. 
The  treaty  contained  no  stii)uliition  for  the  politi- 
cal rights  of  Finland ;  tlieir  full  confirmation  by 
the  new  sovereign  was  licld  to  be  enough.  Two 
years  later,  in  1811,  tlic  boundary  of  the  new 
State  was  enlarged.  Alexander,  hmperor  of  uU 
the  Russias  and  Grand  Dulte  of  Finland,  cut 
off  from  his  empire,  and  added  to  his  grand 
i'  icliy,  the  Finnish  districts  which  had  Iwen 
cede(l  by  Sweden  to  Russia  sixty  years  Ijeforo. 
The  boundary  of  his  constitutional  grand  duchy 
was  brought  very  near  indeed  to  the  ci^pital  of 
his  despotic  empire. " —  E.  A.  Freeman,  Finland 
{MacmUlan's  Mag.,  March,  1892). 

Also  in:  Gen.  Monteith,  cA.,  Narrative  of  the 
Conqtiest  of  Finland,  by  a  Jiussian  Officer  {with 
appended  doe's). —  C.  Joyneviile,  Life  and  Times 
of  Alexander  I.,  v.  3,  ch.  2. 

(Denmaric  and  Norway):  A.  D.  i8o8. — Ac- 
cession of  Frederick  VI, 

(Sweden) :  A.  D.  1809. — Accession  of  Charles 
XIII. 

(Sweden):  A.  D.  1809.— Granting^  of  the 
Constitution.     Sec  Con8titi;tion  of  Swkdkn. 

(Sweden):  A.  D.  1810.— Election  of  Berna- 
dotte  to  be  Crown  Prince  and  successor  to  the 
throne. —  The  new  king,  lately  called  to  the 
throne,  being  aged,  "the  eyes  of  the  people 
were  tixed  on  the  successor,  or  Crown  Prince, 
who  took  upon  himself  the  chief  labour  of  the 
government,  and  appears  to  have  given  satisfac- 
tion to  the  nation.  But  his  government  was  of 
short  duration.  On  the  28th  of  May  1810,  while 
reviewing  some  troops,  he  suddenly  fell  from 
his  horse  and  expired  on  the  spot,  leaving 
Sweden  agoin  without  any  head  excepting  the 
old  King.  This  event  agitated  the  whole  nation, 
and  various  candidates  were  proposed  for  the 
succession  of  tlie  kingdom.  Among  these  was 
the  King-of  Denmark,  who,  after  the  sacrifices  ho 
had  made  for  Buonaparte,  had  somo  right  to  ex- 
pect his  support.  Tlie  sou  of  the  late  unfortu- 
nate monarch,  riglitful  heir  of  tlie  crown,  and 
named  lilie  him  Gustavus,  was  also  proposed  as 
a  candidate.  The  Duke  of  Oldenburg,  brotlier- 
in-law  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  had  partizans. 
To  each  of  these  candidates  tliere  lay  practical 
objections.  To  have  followed  the  lino  of  lawful 
succession,  and  called  Gustavus  to  the  tlirone, 
(which  could  not  be  forfeited  by  liis  father's  in- 
firmity, so  far  as  he  was  concerned,)  would  have 
been  to  place  a  child  at  the  head  of  the  state,  and 
must  have  inferred,  amid  this  most  arduous 
crisis,  all  tlie  doubts  and  diflicuities  of  choosing 
a  regent.  Sucli  choice  might,  too,  be  the  means, 
at  a  future  time,  of  reviving  his  father's  claim 
to  the  crown.  The  countries  of  Denmarli  and 
Sweden  had  been  too  long  rivals,  for  the  Swedes 
to  subject  themselves  to  the  yoke  of  the  King  of 
Denmark ;  and  to  choose  the  Duke  of  Oldenburg 
would  have  been,  in  effect,  to  submit  themselves 
to  Russia,  of  whose  last  behaviour  towards  her 
Sweden  had  considerable  reason  to  complain.  In 
this  embarrassment  they  were  thought  to  start  a 
happy  idea,  who  proposed  to  conciliate  Napoleon 
by  bestowing  the  ancient  crown  of  the  Goths 
upon  one  of  his  own  Field  Marshals,  and  a  higli 
noble  of  his  empire,  namely,  John  Julian  Bap- 


tisto  Bemadotte,  Prince  of  Ponto  Corvo.  Tills 
distinguished  olllcer  was  married  to  a  sister  of 
Joseph  Buonaparte's  wife,  (daughter  of  a  wcaltliy 
anil  respectable  individual,  named  Clarv,) 
through  whom  he  had  the  advantage  of  an  alli- 
ance with  the  Imperial  fandly  of  Niipolcon,  and  he 
had  acquired  a  high  reputation  in  the  north  of 
Europe,  both  when  governor  of  Hanover,  and 
administrator  of  Swedish  Pomeranla.  On  the 
latter  occasion,  Bernadotto  was  said  to  have 
shown  himself  in  a  particular  manner  the  friend 
and  protector  of  tlie  Swedish  nation ;  and  it  was 
even  insinuated  that  he  would  not  bo  averse  to 
exchange  the  errors  of  Popery  for  the  reformed 
tenets  of  Luther.  The  Swedish  nation  fell  very 
generally  into  the  line  of  policy  which  prompted 
this  choice.  ...  It  was  a  choice,  sure,  as  they 
thought,  to  be  agreealilc  to  him  upon  whose  nod 
the  world  seemed  to  depend.  Yet,  there  is  the 
best  reason  to  <ioubt,  whether,  in  preferring  Ber- 
nadotte  to  their  vacant  throne,  the  Swedes  did  a 
thing  which  was  gratifying  to  Napoleon.  The 
name  of  the  Crown  I'rince  of  Sweden  elect,  had 
been  Imown  in  the  wiirs  of  the  Revolution,  be- 
fore that  of  Buonaparte  had  been  heard  of. 
Bernadotte  had  been  the  older,  tlierefore,  though 
certainly  not  the  better  soldier.  On  the  18th 
Brunuiiro,  he  was  so  far  from  joining  Buonaparte 
in  his  enterprise  against  tlie  Council  of  Five 
Hundred,  notwithstanding  all  advances  made  to 
liim,  that  he  was  on  the  spot  at  St.  Cloud  armed 
and  prepared,  had  circumstances  permitted,  to 
place  himself  at  the  head  of  any  part  of  the 
military,  who  might  be  brought  to  declare  for 
the  Directory.  And  althougli,  like  every  one 
else,  Bernadotte  submitted  to  the  Consular  sys- 
tem, and  held  the  government  of  Holland  under 
Buonaparte,  yet  then,  as  well  as  under  the  em- 
pire, lie  was  always  understood  to  belong  to  a 
class  of  officers,  whom  Napoleon  employed  in- 
deed, and  rewarded,  but  without  loving  them,  or 
perliiips  relying  on  them  more  tlian  he  was  com- 
pelled to  do,  although  their  character  was  in 
most  instances  a  warrant  for  their  fidelity.  These 
officers  formed  a  comparatively  small  class,  yet 
comprehending  some  of  the  most  distinguished 
names  in  the  French  army.  .  .  .  Reconciled  by 
necessity  to  a  state  of  servitude  whicli  they  could 
not  avoid,  this  party  considered  themselves  as 
the  soldiers  of  France,  not  of  Napoleon,  and  fol- 
lowed the  banner  of  their  country  rather  than 
the  fortunes  of  the  Emperor.  Without  being 
personally  Napoleon's  enemies,  they  were  not  the 
friends  of  his  despotic  power.  .  .  .  Besides  the 
suspicion  entertained  by  Napoleon  of  Berna- 
dotte's  political  opinions,  subjects  of  positive 
discord  had  recently  arisen  between  them.  .  .  . 
But  while  such  were  the  bad  terms  betwixt  the 
Emperor  and  his  general,  the  Swedes,  unsuspi- 
cious of  the  true  state  of  the  case,  imagined,  tliat 
in  choosing  Bernadotte  for  successor  to  tlieir 
throne,  they  were  paying  to  Buonaparte  the 
most  acceptable  tribute.  And,  n'  ithstanding 
that  Napoleon  was  actually  at  riance  with 
Bernadotte,  and  although,  in  a  political  view,  he 
would  much  rather  have  given  his  aid  to  the  pre- 
tensions of  the  King  of  Denmark,  he  was  under 
the  necessity  of  reflecting,  that  Sweden  retained 
a  certain  degree  of  independence;  that  tlie  sea 
separated  her  shores  from  his  armies;  and  that, 
however  willing  to  conciliate  him,  the  Swedes 
were  not  in  a  condition  absolutely  to  be  compelled 
to  receive  laws  at  his  hand.     It  was  necessary  to 
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ac(|uli'8<-('  in  their  choice,  since  ho  could  not  dlc- 
tat<!  to  them ;  and  by  doing  ho  he  might  at  the 
same  time  i'Xhil)it  another  Hplendid  example  of 
the  height  to  which  hia  service  conducted  his 
gcuends.  .  .  .  We  have,  however,  been  favoured 
with  Home  manuscript  observations  .  .  .  widch 
prove  distinctly,  that  while  Napoleon  treated  the 
Crown  Prince  Elect  of  Sweden  viMi  fair  lan- 
guage, he  endeavoured  Ijy  underhand  intrigues 
to  i)revcnt  the  accomplishment  of  his  liopcs. 
The  Swedes,  liowever,  remained  tlxed  in  their 
cliolce,  notwithstanding  the  insinuations  of  De- 
saugler,  the  French  envoy,  whom  Napoleon 
afterwards  affected   to   disown  and   recall,    for 


supporting  in  the  diet  of  Orebro  the  Interest  of 

the  King  of  " 

dotto.     Napoleon's  cold  assent,  or  rather  an  as- 


if  Denmark,  instead  of  that  of  Berua- 


Burance  that  ho  would  not  dissent,  being  thus 
wrung  reluctantly  from  him,  Uernadotte,  owing 
to  his  excellent  character  among  the  Swedes,  ami 
tlu'ir  opinion  of  his  interest  witli  Napoleon,  was 
chosen  Crown  Prince  of  Sweden  by  tlie  States  of 
that  tingdom,  21st  August  1810."— Sir  W.  Scott, 
Life  of  \a}X)le(m,  v.  3,  ch.  13. 

Ai.so  in:  M.  de  Bourrienne,  Private  Memoirs 
of  Najmlcon,  v.  4,  ch.  7. — Lady  Bloonitield,  Mem- 
oirs of  Lord  Jllooiiijkld,  V.  1,  pp.  17-34.— W.  Q. 
Mereditli,  Memorials  of  Charles  John,  Kimj  of 
Siceden  and  Xorituy. 

(Sweden) :  A.  D.  i8io.— Alliance  with  Rus- 
sia against  France.  See  Fuance  :  A.  I).  1810- 
181::. 

(Sweden) :  A.  D.  1813.— Joined  with  the  new 
Coalition  against  Napoleon. —  Participation 
in  the  War  of  Liberation.  See  Oku.many: 
A.    1).    1813-1813   to   1813    (Octoiier— Dkcem- 

BEll)- 

A.  D.  1813-1814.— The  Peace  of  Kiel.— Ces- 
sion of  Norway  to  Sweden  and  of  Swedish 
Pomerania  to  Denmarlc. — "The  Danes,  having 
l)een  driven  out  of  Ilolstein  by  Bernadotte  [seo 
Qeu.many:  a.  D.  1813  (Octoueu— Dece.mi3E1i)1, 
concluded  an  armistice  December  18th,  and, 
finally,  tho  Peace  of  Kiel,  January  14th  1814,  by 
which  Frederick  VI.  ceded  Norway  to  Sweden ; 
reserving,  however,  Greenland,  the  Ferroe  Isles, 
and  Iceland,  which  were  regarded  as  depen- 
dencies of  Norway.  Norway,  which  was  an- 
ciently governed  by  its  own  kings,  had  remained 
united  with  Deiunark  ever  since  tho  death  of 
Olaf  V.  in  1387.  Charles  XIII.,  on  his  side, 
ceded  to  Denmark  Swedish  Pomerania  and  the 
Isle  of  Rugeu.  This  treaty  founded  the  present 
system  of  the  North.  Sweden  withdrew  entirely 
from  her  connection  with  Germany,  and  be- 
came a  purely  Scandinavian  Power.  The  Nor- 
wegians, who  detested  the  Swedes,  made  an 
attempt  to  assert  their  independence  under  the 
conduct  of  Prince  Christian  Frederick,  cousin- 
gernuin  and  heir  of  Frederick  VI.  of  Denmark. 
Christian  Frederick  was  proclaimed  King  of 
Norway;  but  the  movement  was  opposed  by 
Great  Britain  and  the  Allied  Powers  from  con- 
siderations of  policy  rather  than  justice;  and  the 
Norwegians  found  themselves  compelled  to  de- 
cree the  union  of  Norway  and  Sweden  in  a  stor- 
ting, or  Diet,  assembled  at  Cliristiania,  November 
4th  1814.  Frederick  VI.  also  signed  a  peaco 
with  Great  Britain  at  Kiel,  January  14th  1814. 
All  the  Danish  colonics,  except  Heligoland, 
whicli  had  been  taken  by  the  English,  were  re- 
stored."-T.  H.  Dyer,  Ilist.  of  Modern  Europe, 
ik.  7,  ch.  10  (v.  4). 


(Sweden):  A.  D.  1814.  — The  Allies  In 
France  and  in  possession  of  Paris.— Fall  of 
Napoleon.  See  Fuance:  A.  D.  1B14  (Ja.m'auv 
—  Maiu;ii),  and  (Maiicii— Ariiii.). 

(Norway):  A.  D.  1814-1815.— The  Norwe- 
gian constitution  under  the  union  with 
Sweden.—"  When,  by  the  treaty  of  Kiel  In  1814, 
Norway  was  taken  from  Denmark,  and  handed 
over  to  Sweden,  the  Norwegians  roused  them- 
selves to  once  more  assert  their  nationality.  Tho 
Swedes  appeored  in  force,  by  land  and  sea,  upon 
the  frontiers  of  Norway.  It  was  not,  however, 
until  the  latter  country  had  been  guaranteed 
complete  national  Independence  that  she  con- 
sented to  a  union  of  the  countries  under  tlio  one 
crown.  Tho  agreement  was  made,  and  tho  con- 
stitution of  Norway  granted  on  the  17th  of  May 
1814,  at 'which  date  the  contemporary  history  of 
Norway  liegins.  .  .  .  The  Fundamental  Law  of 
the  constitution  (QrundlOv),  which  almost  every 
peasant  farmer  nowa-days  has  framed  an<l  hung 
up  In  the  chief  room  of  his  house,  bears  the  date 
tho  4th  of  November  1814.  The  Act  of  Union 
with  Sweden  is  dated  tho  0th  of  August  181.'5. 
The  union  of  the  two  states  is  a  union  of  the 
crown  alone.  .  .  .  Sweden  and  Norway  form, 
like  Great  BrKJiin,  a  Jiereditary  iimite<l  mon- 
archy. One  of  the  clauses  in  the  Act  of  Union 
provides  that  the  king  of  the  joint  coimtries 
must  reside  for  a  certain  part  of  the  year  in  Nor- 
way. But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  this  period  is  a 
shcirt  one.  In  his  absence,  the  king  is  represented 
by  the  Council  of  State  (Statsraad),  which  must 
bo  composed  entirely  of  Norwegians,  and  con- 
sist of  two  Ministers  of  State  (Cabinet  Ministers), 
and  nine  other  Councillors  of  State.  As  with 
us,  tho  king  personally  can  do  no  wrong ;  tho 
responsibility  for  his  acts  rests  with  his  minis- 
ters. Of  the  State  Council,  or  Privy  Council 
(above  spoken  of),  three  members,  one  a  Cabinet 
Minister,  and  two  ordinary  members  of  the  Privy 
Council,  are  always  in  attendance  upon  tho  king, 
whether  he  is  residing  in  Norway  or  Sweden. 
Tlie  rest  of  tlie  Council  forms  the  Norwegian 
Government  resident  in  the  country.  All  func- 
tionaries are  appointed  by  tlie  king,  with  the  ad- 
vice of  this  Council  of  State.  The  officials,  who 
form  what  we  should  call  the  Government  (as 
distinguished  from  what  wo  should  call  the 
Civil  Service),  together  witli  the  prefets  (Amt- 
men)and  the  higher  grades  of  the  armj^  are,  nomi- 
nally, removable  by  the  king ;  but,  if  removed, 
tliey  continue  to  draw  two-thirds  of  their  salary 
imtil  their  case  has  come  before  Parliament 
(the  Stor-thing,  Great  Thing),  which  decides 
upon  their  pensions.  .  .  .  In  1870  tho  number  of 
electors  to  tho  Storthing  were  under  140,000,  not 
more  than  7.7  per  cent,  of  the  whole  popula- 
tion. So  that  the  franchise  was  l)y  no  means  a 
very  wide  one.  ...  In  foreign  affairs  only  does 
Norway  not  act  as  an  Independent  nation.  There 
is  a  single  foreign  minister  for  tho  two  countries 
and  he  is  usually  a  Swede.  For  the  purposes  of 
internal  administration,  Norway  is  divided  into 
twenty  districts,  called  Amter — which  we  may 
best  translate  'Prefectures.'  Of  these,  the  two 
chief  towns  of  the  country,  Cliristiania  (with  its 
population  of  150,000)  and  Bergen  (population 
about  50,000)  form  each  a  separate  Amt." — C.  F. 
Keary,  Norway  and  the  Noiioegians,  ch.  13. —  See 

CONSTITnTION  OF  NORWAY. 

(Denraarlt) :  A.  D.  1815.— Swedish  Pomera- 
nia sold  to  Prussia.    See  Vienna,  Congress. 
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(Sweden  «nd  Norway):  A.  D.  1818.— Acces- 
sion of  Charles  XIV.  (Bernadotte). 

(Denmark):  A.  D.  1839.— Accession  of  Chris- 
tian VIII. 

(Sweden  and  Norway) :  A.  D.  1844.— Acces- 
sion of  Oscar  I. 

(Denmark) :  A.  D.  1848.— Accession  of  Fred- 
erick VII. 

(Denmark):  A.  D.  1848-1863.— The  Schtes- 
wig-Holstein  question. — First  war  with  Prus- 
sia.— "The  two  I)iKliii'8  of  Sclili'swig  iviid  llol- 
stcln  llo  to  tlio  soutli  of  iiKxturn  Dciimnrlc. 
Holstciii,  tlio  inoro  aouthurii  of  tlio  two,  Is  exclu- 
sively Oermnn  in  Its  populiition.  Scliloswlg, 
tlio  more  nortluTU,  contains  a  mixed  population 
of  Dunes  and  Oennaiis.  In  the  course  of  the 
14th  century  Schleswlg  was  conquered  by  Den- 
murk,  but  ceded  to  Count  Gerard  of  Ilolstein  — 
the  Constitution  of  Waldemar  i)rovi(ling  that  the 
two  Duchies  should  be  under  one  Lord,  but  that 
they  should  never  be  united  to  Denmark.  This 
is  the  first  fact  to  realise  in  the  complex  history 
of  the  Schleswig-IIolstein  question.  The  line  of 
Gerard  'of  Ilolstein  expired  in  1375.  It  was 
succeeded  by  a  branch  of  the  house  of  Olden- 
burg. In  1448  a  mcmlxjr  of  this  house,  the 
nephew  of  the  reigning  Duke,  was  elected  to  the 
tlirone  of  Denmark.  The  reigning  Duko  pro- 
cured in  that  year  a  confirmation  of  the  compact 
that  Schleswlg  should  never  be  united  with  Den- 
mark. Dying  without  issue  in  14.50,  the  Duko 
was  succeeded,  by  the  election  of  the  Estates,  by 
his  nephew  Christian  I.  of  Denmark.  In  elect- 
ing Christian,  however,  tho  Estates  compelled 
him  in  1400  to  renew  the  compact  confirmed  in 
1448.  And,  though  Duchies  and  Crown  were 
thenceforward  united,  the  only  link  between  them 
■was  the  sovereign.  Even  this  link  could  possi- 
bly bo  severed.  For  the  succession  in  tho  Duchy 
was  secured  to  the  male  heir  in  direct  contradic- 
tion of  the  law  of  Denmark.  ...  It  would  com- 
plicate this  narrative  if  stress  were  laid  on  tho 
various  changes  in  the  relations  between  King- 
dom and  Duchies  which  were  consequent  on  tho 
unsettled  state  of  Europe  during  the  three  suc- 
ceeding centuries.  It  is  sulHcient  to  say  that, 
by  a  treaty  made  in  1773,  tho  arrangements 
concluded  more  than  300  years  before  were  con- 
firmed. Schleswig-IIolsteni  reverted  once  more 
to  the  King  of  Denmark  under  exactly  the  same 
conditions  as  in  tho  time  of  Christian  I.,  who 
had  expressly  recognised  that  ho  governed  them 
as  Duke,  that  is,  by  virtue  of  their  own  law  of 
succession.  Such  an  arrangement  was  not  likely 
Ui  be  respected  amidst  the  convulsions  which 
affected  Europe  in  the  commencement  of  the 
present  century.  In  1806  Christian  VII.  took 
advantage  of  the  disruption  of  the  German  Em- 
pire formally  to  incorporate  the  Duchies  int  i  his 
Kingdom.  No  one  was  in  a  position  to  dispute 
the  act  of  the  monarch.  In  1815,  however,  the 
King  of  Denmark,  by  virtue  of  his  rights  in  Hoi- 
stein  and  Lauenburg,  joined  the  Confederation 
of  the  Rhine;  and  the  nobility  of  Ilolstein. 
brought  in  this  way  into  fresh  connection  witlt 
Germany,  appealed  to  the  German  Diet.  But  tho 
Diet,  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  10th  century, 
was  subject  to  infiuences  opposed  to  th(  rights 
of  nationalities.  It  declined  to  interfere,  and 
the  union  of  Duchies  and  Kingdom  was  main- 
tained. Christian  VII.  was  succeeded  in  1808 
by  his  son  Frederick  VI.,  who  was  followed  in 
1839  by  his  cousin  Christian  VIII.    The  latter 


monarch  had  only  one  son,  afterwards  Frederick 
VII.,  wlio,  though  twice  marrii'd,  liad  no  chil- 
dren. On  his  (leath,  if  no  aileration  hud  been 
made,  the  crown  of  Denmark  would  have  paM.seil 
to  the  femalu  line — the  present  reigning  dynasty 
—  while  the  Duchies,  by  tht*  old  undisputed  law, 
would  have  reverted  to  a  younger  branch, 
wideh  descended  through  males  to  the  house  of 
Augusteiiburg.  With  this  prospect  before  them 
it  became  very  desirable  for  the  Danes  to  onial- 
gamato  the  DuchicH;  and  in  tlie  year  1H44  the 
Danish  Estates  almost  unanimously  adopted  u 
motion  that  the  King  should  proclaim  Denmark, 
Schleswlg,  Ilol.stein,  and  Lauenburg  one  indi- 
visible State.  In  1840  tho  King  put  forth  u 
<le(^laration  that  there  was  no  doubt  that  tho 
Danish  law  of  succession  prevailed  in  Schleswlg. 
Mo  admitted  that  there  was  more  doubt  respect- 
ing Ilolstein.  l{\it  he  )>romised  to  use  his  en- 
deavours to  obtain  the  recognition  of  tho  integ- 
rity of  Denmark  as  a  collective  State.  Power- 
less alone  against  the  Danes  and  their  sovereign, 
Ilolstein  appealed  to  the  IMct;  and  the  Diet  took 
up  tho  quarrel,  and  reserved  the  right  of  enforc- 
ing its  legilimato  authority  in  case  of  need. 
Christian  VIII.  died  in  .January  1848.  His  mm, 
Frederick  VII.,  the  last  of  his  line,  grasped  tho 
tiller  of  the  State  at  a  critical  moment.  Crowns, 
before  a  month  was  over,  were  tumbling  olT  tho 
heads  of  half  tho  sovereigns  of  Europe;  and 
Denmark,  shaken  by  these  events,  felt  tho  full 
force  of  the  revolutionary  movement.  Face  to 
face  with  revolution  at  homo  and  Germany 
across  the  frontier,  tho  new  King  tried  to  cut  in- 
stead of  untying  the  Oordian  knot.  lie  sepa- 
rated Ilolstein  from  Selilcswig,  incorporating  tlio 
latter  in  Denmark  but  allowing  the  former  un- 
der its  own  constitution  to  form  iiart  of  tho 
German  Confederation.  Frederick  VII.  proba- 
bly hoped  that  the  German  Diet  would  be  con- 
tent with  the  half-loaf  which  he  offered  it.  Tho 
Diet,  however,  replied  to  the  challenge  by  for- 
mally incorporating  Schleswlg  in  Germany,  and 
by  committing  to  Prussia  tlie  office  of  nieuiation 
[see  Gekmany:  A.  D.  1848  (Maucii — Septe.m- 
BEit)].  War  broke  out,  but  the  arms  of  Prussia 
were  crippled  by  the  revolution  which  shook  her 
throne.  The  sword  of  Denmark,  under  these  cir- 
cumstances, proved  victorious;  and  the  Duchies 
were  ultimately  com|  lied  to  submit  to  the  deci- 
sion whicli  force  had  pronounced.  These  events 
gave  rise  to  tho  famous  protocol  which  was 
signed  in  London,  in  August  1850,  bv  England, 
France,  Austria,  Russia,  Sweden,  and  Denmark. 
This  document  settled  tho  question,  so  far  as 
diplomacy  could  determine  it,  in  the  interests  of 
Denmark.  Tho  unity  of  Denmark,  Schleswlg, 
Holstein  and  Lauenburg  was  secured  by  a  uni- 
form law  of  succession,  and  their  internal  affairs 
were  placed,  as  far  as  practicable,  under  a  com- 
mon administration.  The  protocol  of  1850  was 
signed  by  Lord  Palmerston  during  tlie  Russell 
Administration.  Ill  was  succeeded  by  the  treaty 
of  1853,  which  was  concluded  by  Lord  Slalmes- 
bury.  This  treaty,  to  wliicli  all  the  great  powers 
were  parties,  was  the  logical  consequence  of  tho 
protocol.  Under  it  the  succession  to  Kingdom 
and  Duchies  was  assigned  to  Prince  Christian  of 
GlUcksburg,  the  present  reigning  King  of  Den- 
murk.  Tlie  integrity  of  the  whole  Danish  Mon- 
archy was  declared  permanent ;  but  the  rights  of 
the  German  Confederation  with  respect  to  Ilol- 
stein and  Schleswlg  were  reserved.    The  declar- 
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ntinn  wnn  nin<lf  In  nrrordnnro  wllli  the  views  of 
KiihhIu,  Kiif<liiii<l,  and  Fritncr;  tlie  ri'Ncrviitlon 
■vran  InHcrlcd  in  ilic  intcrcgtH  of  tlii'  Ocrnmn  pow- 
ers: anil  Jnainanifi-Hto,  wliicli  wiwcninmtinlcaU'il 
U>  the  Ucrnian  C'litirts,  the  Kln^  of  Denmark  laid 
dow  n  eliiliorati!  ruk'H  for  the  trcutinent  and  gov- 
I'ninient  of  the  DiieliieH.  Tlnm,  while  the  n\u:- 
ceKHlon  to  the  DanlHh  throne  and  the  integrity  of 
Denmark  had  been  H(-eiired  by  the  protocol  of 
IH^O  and  the  treaty  of  18,W,  the  elaborate  prom- 
lue.t  of  the  Danlnh  King,  formally  cominunleatcd 
to  the  Uermaii  powers,  had  given  the  latter  a 
pretext  for  cimtending  that  these  iiledgea  were 
at  leant  an  sacred  nH  thb  treaty.  And  the  next 
t<'n  years  made  the  pretext  much  more  forndda- 
ble  than  It  8t>emed  hi  1853.  .  .  .  The  Danes  en- 
deavoured to  extricate  themselves  from  a  con- 
stantly g'owing  embarmssment  by  repeating  the 
policy  of  1848,  by  granting,  under  wliat  was 
known  as  the  Constitution  of  1855,  autonomous 
InHtitutlons  to    Ilolsteiu,    by    consolidating  the 

f)iirely  Danish  portions  of  the  Monarchy,  and  by 
ncorporating  Scldeswig,  which  was  partly  Dan- 
ish and  partly  Qermaii,  in  Denmark.  Hut  the 
(lerman  Inhabitants  of  Schleswig  resented  this 
arrangement.  They  complained  of  the  suppres- 
sion of  their  language  and  the  employment  of 
Daidsh  functionaries,  and  they  argued  that,  un- 
der the  engagements  which  had  been  contracted 
between  1851  and  1852,  Ilolstein  had  a  voice  in 
constitutional  changes  of  this  character.  This 
argument  added  heat  to  a  dispute  already  acute. 
For  It  was  now  plain  that,  while  the  German 
Diet  claimed  the  right  to  interfere  in  Holstein, 
Ilolstein  asserted  her  claim  to  be  lieard  on  the 
affairs  of  the  entire  Kingdom." — 8.  Walpole, 
Life  of  Lnrd  John  liudsell,  eh.  80  {v.  2).— In  the 
first  perioii  of  the  war  of  1848-9,  the  only  impor- 
tant battle  was  fought  at  Duiipeln,  June  5,  1848. 
The  Prussians  were  superior  in  land  forces,  but 
the  Danes  were  able  to  make  use  of  a  flotilla  of 
gunboata  in  defending  their  strong  position. 
"After  a  useless  slaughter,  both  parties  re- 
mained nearly  in  the  same  position  as  they  had 
occupied  at  the  commencement  of  the  conllict. " 
The  war  was  suspended  in  August  by  an  armis- 
tice—  that  of  Malnii)  —  but  was  renewed  in  the 
April  following.  "On  the  20th  April  [1840]  the 
Prussians  invaded  Jutland  with  48  battalions,  48 
guns,  and  2,000  horse;  and  the  Danish  generals, 
unable  to  make  head  against  such  a  crusade,  re- 
tired through  the  town  of  Kolding,  which  was 
fortified  and  commanded  an  important  bridge 
that  wos  abandoned  to  the  invaders.  The 
Danes,  iiowever,  returned,  and  after  a  bloody 
combat  dislodged  the  Prussians,  but  were  finally 
obliged  to  evacuate  it  by  the  fire  of  the  Qerman 
mortars,  whicli  reduced  the  town  to  ashes.  On 
the  3d  May  the  Danes  had  their  revenge,  in  the 
defeat  of  a  large  body  of  tlie  Schleswig  insur- 

fents  by  a  Danish  corps  near  t'.ie  fortress  of 
'redcricia,  with  the  loss  of  340  men.  A  more 
important  odvontage  was  gained  by  them  on  the 
6th  Jidy,"  over  the  Qcmians  who  were  besieg- 
ing Frcdcricia.  "The  loss  of  the  Germans  m 
this  disastrous  affair  was  06  officers  and  3,250 
men  killed  and  wounded,  with  their  whole  siege- 
artillery  and  stores.  .  .  .  This  brilliant  victory 
was  immediately  followed  by  the  retreat  of  the 
Germans  from  nearly  the  whole  of  Jutland.  A 
convention  was  soon  after  concluded  at  Berlin, 
which  established  an  armistice  for  six  months," 
and  which  was  followed  by  the  negotiations  and 


treotles  described  above.  But  liostilltles  wcro 
not  yet  at  an  end;  for  the  insurgents  of  Schles- 
wig and  Ilolstein  n>'M!.liicd  in  arms,  and  were 
said  to  receive  almost  open  encouragement  and 
aid  from  Prussia.  Their  army,  32, (KX)  strong, 
occupied  Idstedt  and  Wedelspang.  They  W(  it) 
attacked  at  the  former  place,  on  the  25th  of  Jidv. 
1850,  by  the  Danes,  anil  ilefeated  after  a  bloinly 
conflict.  "The  loss  on  both  sides  amounted  to 
nearly  8,000  men,  or  about  on"  in  eight  of  the 
troops  engaged ;  a  prodigious  slaughter,  unexam- 
pled In  Kuropean  war  since  the  battle  of  Waterloo. 
Of  these,  nearly  3,000,  including  85  officers,  were 
killed  or  woundeil  on  the  side  of  the  Danes,  and 
5,000  on  that  of  the  insurgents,  whose  loss  in 
officers  was  peculiarly  severe. " — Sir  A.  Alison, 
JIM.  of  Kiirope.  1815-1852,  eh.  53.— From  1855 
to  1862  the  history  of  Denmark  was  uneventful. 
But  in  the  next  year  King  Frederick  VII.  died, 
and  the  Treaty  of  London,  which  had  settled  the 
succession  upon  Prince  Christian  of  Gl(\cksburg, 
failed  to  prevent  the  reopening  of  the  Schles- 
wig-IIolstein  question. 

Also  in  ;  C.  A  losch,  Denmark  and  Oermany 
since  1815,  ch.  8-v  -A  Forgotten  War  (Sjiectator, 
iSevt.  22,  1804,  reuewing  Count  ton  MoUke»  "  Ge- 
schirhte  iIcK  Kricfiet  gegen  Dilnemark,  1H48-40"). 

(Denmark— Iceland):  A.  D.  1849-1874.— 
The  Danish  constitution. — Relations  of  Ice- 
land to  Denmark, — "Denmark  became  a  con- 
stitutional monarchy  in  1840.  The  principal  pro- 
visions of  the  Constitution  are  these:  Every 
king  of  Denmark,  before  lie  can  assume  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  monarchy,  must  deliver  a  written 
oatli  that  he  will  observe  the  constitution.  He 
alone  is  invested  with  the  executive  power,  but 
the  legislative  he  exercises  coniointly  with  the 
Assemuly  (Uigsdag).  He  can  aeclore  war  and 
make  peace,  enter  and  renounce  alliances.  But 
he  cannot,  without  the  consent  of  the  Assembly, 
sign  away  any  of  the  possessions  of  the  kingdom 
or  encumber  it  with  any  State  obligations.  .  ■.  . 
The  king's  person  is  sacred  and  inviolable ;  he  is 
exempt  from  all  responsibility.  The  ministers 
form  the  Council  of  State,  of  which  the  king  is 
the  president,  and  where,  by  right,  the  heir-ap- 
parent has  a  seat.  The  king  has  an  absolute 
veto.  The  Rigsdag  (Assembly)  meets  every  year, 
and  cannot  bo  prorogued  till  the  session  has 
lasted  for  two  months  at  least.  It  consists  of 
two  Chambers  —  the  Upper  Chamber,  '  Lands- 
ting,'  and  the  Lower  Chamber,  'Folketing.* 
The  Upper  Chamber  consists  of  66  members, 
vWelve  of  which  are  Crown-elects  for  life,  seven 
chosen  by  Copenhagen,  and  one  by  the  so-called 
Lagting  of  FarS.  The  46  remaining  members 
are  voted  in  by  ten  electoral  districts,  each  of 
which  comprises  from  one  to  three  Amts,  or  rurol 
governorships,  with  the  towns  situated  within 
each  of  them  included.  The  elections  are  ar- 
ranged on  the  proportional  or  minority  system. 
In  Copenhagen  and  in  the  other  towns  one  moiety 
of  electors  is  chosen  out  of  those  who  possess  the 
franchise  for  the  Lower  House,  the  other  moiety 
is  selected  from  among  those  who  pay  the  highest 
municipal  rates.  In  every  rural  commune  one 
elector  is  chosen  by  all  the  enfranchised  mem- 
bers of  the  community.  .  .  .  The  Lower  House 
is  elected  for  three  years,  and  consists  of  102 
members;  consequently  there  ire  102  elec- 
torates or  electoral  districts.  .  .  .  The  Lower 
House  is  elected  by  manhood  suffrage.  Every 
man  thirty  years  old  has  a  vote,  provided  there 
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be  no  Rtnln  on  hiK  character,  and  tlint  lu<  posMsacs 
the  btrtliri^lit  of  it  cltl/i'n  witlilii  IiIh  diHtrict,  ami 
liitN  been  (loinicilcd  for  ii  ypiir  wltliln  It  licforoex- 
erciftitiK  '>'x  rlxlit  of  voting,  unti  docM  not  stand 
In  Huch  n  Hubordinntu  relation  of  sorvtco  to  prl- 
vftt«  perHong  aH  not  to  have  a  homo  of  IiIh  own. 
.  .  .  Tlio  two  C'luiinburH  of  tlio  Ui({sdaK  stand,  as 
ii'gislativu  bodivH,  on  an  i'A\mi\  footing,  both  liav- 
ing  tlio  riglit  to  propose  and  to  niter  laws.  .  .  . 
At  [iresent  [IHOIJ  this  very  Liberal  Constitution 
ig  not  working  smootldy.  As  was  to  be  ex- 
pected, two  parties  have  gradually  conic  into 
existence  —  a  Conservative  and  a  Mljeral,  or,  as 
tliev  arc  termed  after  Frencli  fashion,  tiiu  Uiglit 
nn(i  tlie  liCft.  The  country  is  governed  at  pres- 
ent arbitrarily  against  an  op|ioHitir)n  in  over- 
-wlicliniug  majoritv  in  the  Lower  House.  The 
dispute  between  the  Left  ond  the  .Mitdstry  does 
not  really  turn  so  mucli  upon  contlicting  views 
with  regard  to  great  public  interests,  ns  upon 
the  question  whetlier  Dennmrk  has,  or  has  not, 
to  have  parliamentary  government.  .  .  .  The 
P.ight  represents  cldclly  the  educated  and  the 
■wealthy  classes;  tlio  Left  the  mass  of  the  people, 
and  is  looked  down  upon  by  the  Uight.  ...  I 
said  in  the  l)eginning  tlint  I  would  tell  you  how 
tlie  constitutional  principle  has  been  applied  to 
Iceland.  I  hove  only  time  brietly  to  toucli  upon 
that  matter.  In  1800  tlie  old  Althing  (All  Men's 
Assembly,  General  Diet),  wliicli  had  existed 
from  930,  came  to  an  end.  Forty-five  years  later 
It  wos  re-established  by  King  Christian  VIII.  In 
the  character  of  a  consultative  assembly.  .  .  . 
The  Althing  at  onco  began  to  direct  Its  attention 
to  the  question  —  What  Iceland's  proper  position 
should  1)0  in  the  Danish  monarchy  wlien  eventu- 
ally its  anticipated  constitution  should  bo  carried 
out.  Tho  country  had  always  been  governed  by 
its  special  laws;  It  had  a  code  of  laws  of  its  own, 
and  it  had  never  been  ruled,  in  admiuistrative 
sense,  as  a  province  of  Denmark.  Every  suc- 
cessivo  king  had,  on  his  accession  to  the  throne. 
Issued  a  proclamation  guaranteeing  to  Iceland 
due  observance  of  the  country's  laws  and  tra- 
ditional privileges.  Ilenco  it  was  f.>und  entirely 
impracticable  to  include  Iceland  unuer  the  pro- 
visions of  tho  charter  for  Denmark ;  and  a  royal 
rescript  of  September  23,  1848,  announced  that 
with  regard  to  Iceland  no  measures  for  settling 
the  constitutional  relation  of  tliat  part  of  the 


monarchy  would  be  adopted  until  a  constitutive 
assembly  in  the  country  itself  '  had  Ikm'ii  hrard  ' 
on  the  subject.  Unfortunately,  tl.'e  revolt  of  tho 
duchies  intervened  lietwecn  tliis  declarati(m  ami 
the  duto  of  tho  constitutive  aitsenibly  which  was 
llxed  for  IS.')!.  The  Ooveniment  took  fright, 
being  unfortunately  <|ulte  in  the  dark  about  tho 
real  state  of  publie  opinion  In  the  diNtant  de- 
pendency. .  .  .  'I'he  Icelaniiers  only  wanted  to 
abide  by  tlieir  laws,  and  to  hav(!  tin-  iinuiageincnt 
of  their  own  home  alTalrs,  but  tlie  ho  eiilliHl 
National-Liberal  Ooverninent  wanted  to  incor- 
IKinito  tlio  country  as  u  province  in  the  king- 
dom of  Denmark  proper.  This  idea  the  Ice- 
landers really  never  could  understand  as  seriously 
meant.  .  .  .  The  constitutive  asHembiy  was 
brusquely  dissolved  by  the  Uoyal  Commissary 
wlir'ii  he  saw  that  it  meant  to  insist  on  autonomy 
for  tile  Icelanders  in  tiieir  own  homo  allairs.  And 
from  IS.")!  to  1874  every  successive  Althing  (but 
on(0  persisted  in  calling  on  tho  Ooverninent  to 
fulfil  the  royal  promise  of  1848.  It  was  no  doubt 
due  to  the  very  loyp',  quiet,  and  able  manner  in 
which  the  Icehmders  pursued  tlieir  case,  under 
the  leiulership  of  the  trusted  patriot,  Jon  blgurds- 
sou,  that  in  1874  tlie  Ooverninent  at  last  agreed 
to  give  Iceland  tlio  constitution  it  demanded. 
But  instead  of  frankly  meeting  the  Icelandic  de- 
mands in  full,  they  v^ero  o;\ly  pa'.tiaily  compiled 
with,  and  from  tlio  first  the  charter  met  with  but 
scanty  popularity." — E.  Magnusson,  Denmark 
and  teeUmd  (National  Life  and  Thought,  eh.  12). 

(Sv7eden) :  A.  D.  1855.—  In  the  alliance 
against  Russia.    Hee  Ucssia:  A.  D.  18.'")4-18.')0. 

(Sweden  and  Norway):  /..  D.  1859. — Ac- 
cession of  Charles  XV. 

(Denmark):  A.  D.  1863. — Accession  of  Chris- 
tian IX. 

(Denmark):  A.  D.  1864, —  Reopening  of  the 
Schleswig-Holstein  question.—  Austro-Prus- 
sian  invasion  and  conquest  of  the  duchies. 
HeeOi:K.MANV;  A.  1).  1801-1886. 

(Sweden  and  Norway) :  A.  D.  1872.— Acces- 
sion of  Oscar  II. 

A.  D.  1890. — Population. — By  a  census  taken 
at  tho  close  of  1890,  the  population  of  Sweden 
was  found  to  be  4,784,981,  and  that  of  Norway 
2,000,917.  The  population  of  Denmark,  acconl- 
Ing  to  a  census  taken  in  February,  1890,  was 
2,185,335.— 6'fa<<»ma;t'«  Year-Book,  1894. 


SCANZIA,  Island  of.— The  peninsula  of 
Sweden  and  Norway  was  bo  called  by  some  an- 
cient writers.     See  Goths,  Origin  of  tub. 

SCHAH,  OR  SHAH.     See  Bey. 

SCHAMYL'S  WAR  WITH  THE  RUS- 
SIANS.   See  Catjcasub. 

SCHARNHORST'S  MILITARY  RE- 
FORMS IN  PRUSSIA.  SceGEUMAN.^:A.  D. 
1807-1808. 

SCHELLtNBERG,  OR  HERMAN- 
STADT,  Battle  of  (1599).  See  Balkan  and 
Danuihan  States:  14-18th  Centuhies  (Rou- 

MANIA,  KTC). 

SCHENECTADY :  A.  D.  1690.— Massacre 
and  Destruction  by  French  and  Indians.  Sec 
Canada:  A.  D.  1689-1690;  also  United  States 
OP  Am.  :  A.  D.  1690. 

SCHEPENS.  See  Netheiilands:  A.  D. 
1584-1585. 

SCHILL'S  RISING.  See  Gebmamy:  A.  D. 
1809  (April,— July). 


SCHISM,  The  Great.  See  Papacy:  A.  D. 
1377-1417,  and  1414-1418;  also,  Italy:  A.  D. 
1343-1389,  and  1386-1414. 

SCHISM  ACT.  Sec  England:  A.  D.  1711- 
1714. 

SCHKIPETARS,    Albanian.     See    Illyb- 

lANS. 

SCHLESWIG,  and  the  Schleswig-Holstein 
question.  See  Scandinavian  States  (Den- 
mark): A.  D.  1848-1862,  ond  Gek-many:  A.  D. 
1861-1866,  and  1866. 

SCHMALKALDIC  LEAGUE,  The.  See 
Germany:  A.  D.  1.530-1532. 

SCHCENE,  The.— An  ancient  Egyptian 
measure  of  length  which  is  supposed,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  Persian  parasang,  to  have  been  fixed 
by  no  standard,  but  to  have  been  merely  a  rude 
estimate  of  disliince.     See  Parasano. 

SCHOFIELD,  General  J.  M.— Campaign 
in  Missouri  and  Arkansas.  S3c  United  States 
OP  Am.:  a.  D.  1862  (July — Septemmek:  Mis- 
souri— Arkansas),  and  (Septemueb — Decem- 
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ber:   Mnwotmi — Arkansas) The  Atlanta 

Campaign.  8ce  United  States  ok  Am.  :  A.  D. 
1884  (Mat:   Qeokoia),  to  (Sbiptemuku  —  Octo- 

rek:  Georgia) Campaign  against  Hood. 

Sec  United  States  of  Am.  :  A.  I).  1864  (No- 
vemuku:  Tennessee),  and  (December:  Ten- 
nesh;;k). 

SCHOLARII.— The  household  troops  or  Im- 
pcriiil  life-guards  of  the  Eastern  Roman  Empire. 
— T.  Hodgkin,  Italy  and  Her  Invaders,  bk.  5, 
eh.  20. 

SCHOLASTICISM.— SCHOOLMEN.  See 
Education,  Medieval:   Schoi.ahticism. 

SCHOOL  OF  THE  PALACE,  Charle- 
magne's.— "Charlemagne  took  great  care  to  at- 
tract distinguished  foicigneis  into  his  states,  and 
.  .  .  among  those  who  helped  to  second  intellec- 
tual development  in  Prankish  Gaul,  many  came 
from  aUroad.  ...  He  not  only  strove  to  attract 
distinguished  mcMi  into  his  states,  but  he  pro- 
tected and  encouraged  them  wherever  he  dis- 
covered them.  Slore  than  one  Anglo-Saxon 
abbey  shared  his  liberality ;  and  learned  men 
who,  after  following  him  into  Gaul,  wished  to 
return  to  their  country,  in  no  way  became 
strangers  to  him.  .  .  .  Alcuin  Ji.xed  himself 
there  permanently.  lie  was  born  in  ^^ngland,  at 
York,  abo.it  735.  The  intellectual  s'ate  of  Ire- 
land and  England  was  then  superior  to  that  of 
the  continent ;  letters  and  schools  Di-os'icred  there 
more  than  anywhere  else.  .  .  .  The  schools  of 
England,  and  particularly  that  of  York,  were 
superior  to  those  of  the  continent.  That  of 
York  possessed  a  rich  library,  where  many  of 
the  works  of  pagan  antiquity  were  found; 
among  others,  tliose  of  Aristotle,  which  it  is  a 
mistake  to  say  were  first  introduced  to  the 
knowledge  of  modern  Europe  by  the  Arabians, 
and  the  Arabians  onlj' ;  for  from  the  fifth  to  the 
tenth  century,  there  is  no  epoch  in  which  we  do 
no*  find  them  mentioned  in  soiye  library,  in 
which  they  were  not  known  and  studied  by 
some  men  of  letters.  ...  In  780,  on  the  death 
of  archbishop  Albert,  and  the  accession  of  his 
successor,  Eanbuld,  Alcuin  received  from  him 
the  mission  to  pn  ceed  to  Rome  for  the  purpose 
of  obtaining  from  the  pope  and  bringing  to  him 
the  'pallium.'  In  returning  from  Rome,  he 
came  to  Parma,  where  he  found  Charlemagne. 
.  .  .  The  emperor  at  once  pressed  him  to  take 
up  liis  abode  in  France.  After  some  hesitation, 
Alcuin  accepted  the  invitation,  subject  to  the 
perniis-iiou  of  his  bishop,  and  of  his  own  sover- 
eign. The  peniiission  was  obtained,  and  in  783 
we  find  him  establi.shed  in  the  court  of  Charle- 
magne, who  at  once  gave  him  three  abbeys, 
those  of  Perrieres  iu  Qatauois,  of  St.  Loup  at 
Ttoyes,  and  of  St.  Josse  in  the  county  of 
Ponlhieu.  Prom  this  time  forth,  Alcuin  was 
the  confidant,  the  councillor,  the  intellectual 
prime  minister,  so  to  speak,  of  Charlemagne. 
.  ,  .  '''rom  78i  to  790,  the  period  of  his  resi- 
dence ir.  tlic  court  of  Charleinugne,  Alcuin  pre- 
sided over  a  private  school,  called  'Tlie  School 
of  the  Palace,'  which  accompanied  Charlemagne 
wherever  lie  went,  and  at  which  were  regularly 
present  all  those  who  were  with  the  emperor. 
...  It  is  difticult  to  say  what  could  have  been 
the  couree  of  Instniction  pursued  in  this  school ; 
I  am  disposed  to  believe  that  to  such  auditors 
Alcuin  addressed  himself  generally  upon  all  sorts 
of  topics  as  they  occurred;  that  in  the  'Ecolc 
du  Palais,'  In  fact,  it  was  conversation  rather 


than  teaching,  especially  so  called,  that  went  on ; 
that  movement  given  to  mind,  curiosity  con- 
stantly excited  and  satisfied,  was  its  chief  merit." 
—  F.  Quizot,  Hitt.  of  Civilization,  ket.  23(t).  3).— 
See,  also,  Education,  Medlbval. 

Also  in  :  A.  P.  West,  Alcuin  and  the  Rise  of 
the  Chrixtian  Sclwols. 

SCHOOLS.    See  Education. 

SCHONBRUNN,  Treaty  of  (i8o6).  See 
Germany:    A.   D.   1806  (January — August). 

Treaty  of  (1809).     See  Germany:   A.  D. 

1809  (.July—  September). 

SCHOUT  AND  SCHEPENS.— The  chief 
magistrate  and  aldermen  of  tiiC  chartered  towns 
of  Holland  were  called  the  Schout  and  the 
Schepens. — .1.  L.  Motley,  Rise  of  the  Dutch  Re- 
public,  introd.,  sect.  0. — "In  every  tribunal  there 
is  a  Schout  or  shtriff,  who  convenes  the  judges, 
and  demands  from  them  justice  for  the  litigating 
parties ;  for  the  word  '  schout '  is  derived  from 
'scliuld,'  d.bt,  and  he  is  so  denominated  because 
he  is  the  person  who  recovers  or  demands  com- 
mon debts,  according  to  Grotius." — Van  Leeu- 
wen.  Commentaries  on  Roman  Dutch  Law,  quoted 
in  O'Callaghan's  Hist,  of  New  Netherland,  v.  1, 
p.  101,  foot-note,  and  v.  3,  p.  213. — See  Nether- 
lands: A.  D.  1584-1585. 

SCHUMLA,  Siege  of  (1828).  See  Turks: 
A.  D.  1826-1839. 

SCHUYLER,  General  Philip,  and  the 
American  Revolution.  See  United  States 
OP  Am.:  a.  D.  1775  (May— August);  1777 
(July — October). 

SCHUYLER,  Fort  (Late  Fort  Stanwix): 
A.  D.  1777. — Defense  against  the  British  and 
Indians  uuder  St.  Leger.  See  United  States 
OF  Am.  :  A.  D.  1777  (.July — October). 

SCHWECHAT,  Battle  of  (1848).  See  Aus- 
tria:  A.  D.  1848-1849. 


See 


SCHWEIDNITZ,   Battle  of  (164a), 
Germany:  A.  D.  1640-1645. 

Captured  and  recaptured.     See  Germai^y 
A.  D.  1761-1762. 


SCINDE,  OR  SINDH.— "Sindh  is  the  San- 
skrit word  Sindh  or  Sindhu,  a  river  or  ocean. 
It  was  applied  to  the  river  Indus,  the  first  great 
body  of  water  encountered  by  the  Aryan  in- 
vaders. .  .  .  Sindh,  which  is  part  of  the  Bom- 
bay Presidency,  is  bounded  on  the  north  and 
west  by  the  territories  of  the  khan  of  Klielat,  in 
Beluchistan;  the  Punjab  and  the  Baliawalpur 
State  lie  on  the  north-east.  .  .  .  Three-fourths 
of  the  people  are  Muhammadans  and  the  re- 
mainder Hindus."  Sindh  was  included  in  the 
Indian  conquests  of  Mahmud  of  Gha^ni,  Akbar, 
and  Nadir  Sliah  (see  India:  A.  D.  977-1290; 
1399-1605 ;  and  1663-1748).  "  In  1748  the  coun- 
try became  an  appanage  of  Kabul,  as  part  of  the 
dowry  bestowed  by  the  reigning  emperor  upon 
Timur,  son  of  Ahmed  Shah  Durani,  wlio  founded 
the  kingdom  of  Afghanistan.  .  .  .  The  connec- 
tion of  the  British  government  with  Sindh  had 
its  origin  in  A.  D.  1758,  when  Ghulam  Shah  Kal- 
liora  .  .  .  granted  a  'purwanah,'  or  permit,  to 
an  officer  in  the  East  India  Company's  service 
for  the  establishment  of  a  factory  in  the  prov- 
ince. ...  In  their  relations  with  the  British 
government  the  Amirs  throughout  displayed 
much  jealousy  of  foreign  interference.  Several 
treaties  were  made  with  them  from  time  to  time. 
In  1836,  owing  to  the  designs  of  Ranjit  Singh  on 
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Sindh,  •which,  however,  were  not  carried  out  be- 
cause of  the  interposition  of  tlie  British  govern- 
ment, more  intimate  connection  with  the  Amirs 
was  sought.  Colonel  Pottinger  visited  them  to 
negotiate  for  this  purpose.  It  was  not,  how- 
ever, till  1888  that  a  short  treaty  was  concluded, 
in  which  it  was  stipulated  that  a  British  minister 
should  reside  at  Haidarabad.  At  this  time  the 
friendly  alliance  of  the  Amirs  was  deemed  neces- 
sary in  the  contemplated  war  with  Afghanistan 
which  the  British  government  was  about  to 
undertake,  to  place  a  friendly  ruler  on  the 
Afghan  throne.  The  events  that  followed  led  to 
the  occupation  of  Karachi  by  the  British,  and 
placed  tl>o  Amirs  in  subsidiary  dependence  on 
the  British  government.  New  treaties  became 
necessary,  and  Sir  Charles  Napier  was  sent  to 
Haidarabad  to  negotiate.  The  Beluchis  were  in- 
furiated at  tins  proceeding,  and  openly  insulted 
the  ofBcer,  Sir  James  Outram,  at  the  Residency 
at  Haidarabad.  Sir  Charles  Napier  thereupon 
attacked  the  Amir's  forces  at  Meanee,  on  17th 
February,  1843,  with  2,800  men,  and  twelve 
pieces  of  artillery,  and  succeeded  in  gaining  a 
complete  victory  over  23,000  Beluchis,  with  the 
result  that  the  whole  of  Sindh  was  annexed  to 
British  India."— D.  Ross,  Tlie  Land  of  the  Five 
Riverg  and  Sindh,  pp.  1-6. 

Also  in  :  Mohan  Lai,  Life  of  Amir  Dost  Mo- 
hammed Khan,  ch.  14  (v.  2).— See  India:  A.  D. 
1836-1845. 

SCIO.    See  Chios. 

SCIPIO  AFRICANUS,  The  Campaigns 
of.    See  Punic  War,  The  Second. 

SCIPIO  AFRICANUS  MINOR,  Destruc- 
tion of  Carthage  by.    See  Caktiiaoe  :  B.  C.  146. 

SCIR-GEREFA.  See  Sheriff;  Shike; 
and  E.M.nouMAN. 

SCIRONIAN  WAY,  The.— "The  Scironian 
Way  led  from  Megara  to  Corinth,  along  the  east- 
ern shore  of  the  isthmus.  At  a  short  distance 
from  Megara  it  passed  along  the  Scironian  rocks, 
a  long  range  of  precipices  overhanging  the  sea, 
forming  the  extremity  of  a  spur  which  descends 
from  Slount  Geranium.  This  port'on  of  the 
road  is  now  known  as  the  'Kaki  Scala,'  and  is 

Eassed  with  some  difficulty.  The  way  seems  to 
ave  been  no  more  than  a  footpath  until  the  time 
of  Adrian,  who  made  a  good  carriage  road 
throughout  the  whole  distance.  There  is  but 
one  other  route  by  which  the  isthmus  can  be 
traversed.  It  runs  inland,  and  passes  over  a 
higher  portion  of  Mount  Geranium,  presenting 
to  the  traveller  equal  or  greater  difficulties. " — 
G.  Rawlinson,  Iliat.  of  Herodotus,  bk.  8,  sect.  71, 
foot-note. 

SCLAVENES,  — SCLAVONIC  PEO- 
PLES.   See  Si-AVONic  peoples. 

SCLAVONIC.    See  Slavonic. 

SCODRA,  OR  SKODRA.    See  lLLTRiAr« 

SCONE,  Kingdom  of.  See  Scotland:  8- 
9th  Centuries. 

SCORDISCANS,  The.  — The  Scordiscans, 
called  by  some  Roman  writers  a  Thracian  peo- 
ple, but  supposed  to  have  been  Celtic,  were 
settled  in  the  south  of  Pannonia  in  the  second 
century,  B.  C.  In  B.  C.  114  they  destroyed  a 
Roman  army  under  consul  C.  Fortius  Cato. 
Two  years  later  consul  M.  Livius  Drusus  drove 
them  across  the  DanuVie. — E.  H.  Bunbury,  Uitt. 
of  Ancient  Oeog.,  ch.  18,  sect.  1  (v.  2). 

SCOT  AND  LOT.— "Paying  scot  and  lot; 
that  is,  bearing  their  rateable  proportion  in  the 


payments  levied  from  the  town  for  local  or  na- 
tional purposes.  "—W.  Stubbs,  Const.  Hist,  of 
Eno.,  ch.  30,  sect.  74.')  (v.  3). 

SCOTCH  HIGHLAND  AND  LOW- 
LAND.— "If  a  line  is  drawn  from  a  point  on 
the  eastern  bank  of  Loch  Lomond,  somewhat 
south  of  Bei  Lomond,  following  in  the  main  the 
line  of  the  Grampians,  and  crossing  the  Forth  at 
Aberfoil,  the  Teith  at  Callander,  the  Almond  at 
Crieff,  the  Tay  at  Dunkeld,  the  Ericht  at  Blair- 
gowrie, and  proceeding  through  the  hills  of  Brae 
Angus  till  it  reaches  the  great  range  of  the 
Alounth,  then  cros.sing  the  Deo  at  Ballatcr,  the 
Spey  at  lower  Craigellachie,  till  it  reaches  the 
Moray  Firth  at  Nairn  —  this  forms  what  was 
called  the  Highland  Line  and  separated  the  Celtic 
from  the  Teutonic-speaking  people.  Within  this 
line,  with  the  exception  of  the  county  of  Caith- 
ness which  belongs  to  the  Teutonic  division,  the 
Gaelic  language  forms  the  vernacular  of  the  in- 
habitants. "—W.  F.  Skene,  Celtic  Scotland,  v.  3, 
p.  453. 

SCOTCH-IRISH,  The.— In  1607,  six  coun- 
ties in  the  Irish  province  of  Ulster,  formerly  be- 
longing to  the  earls  of  Tyrone  and  Tyrconnel, 
ware  confiscated  by  the  English  crown.  The 
two  earls,  who  had  submitted  and  had  been  par- 
doned, after  a  long  rebellion  during  the  reign  of 
queen  Elizabeth,  had  now  fled  from  new  charges 
of  treason,  and  their  great  estates  were  forfeited 
(see  Ireland:  A.  D.  1559-1603,  and  1607-1611). 
These  estates,  thus  acquired  by  King  James,  the 
first  of  the  Stuarts,  were  "parcelled  out  among 
a  body  of  Scotch  and  English,  brought  over  for 
the  purpose.  The  far  greater  number  of  these 
plantations  were  from  the  lower  part  of  Scot- 
land, and  became  known  as  '  Scotch-Irish.'  Thus 
a  new  population  was  given  to  the  north  of  Ire- 
land, which  has  changed  its  history.  The  prov- 
ince of  Ulster,  with  fewer  natural  advantages 
than  either  Munster,  Leinster,  or  Connaught,  be- 
came the  most  prosperous,  industrious  and  law- 
abiding  of  all  Ireland.  .  .  .  But  the  Protestant 
population  thus  transplanted  to  the  north  of  Ire- 
land was  destined  to  suffer  many  .  .  .  persecu- 
tions. ...  In  1704,  the  test-oath  was  imposed, 
by  which  every  one  in  public  employment  was 
required  to  profess  English  prelacy.  It  was  in- 
tended to  suppress  Popery,  but  was  used  by  the 
Episcopal  bishops  to  check  Presbyterianism.  To 
this  was  added  burdensome  restraints  on  their 
commerce,  and  extortionate  rents  from  their  land- 
lords, resulting  in  what  is  known  as  the  Antrim 
evictions.  There  had  been  occasional  emigra- 
tions from  the  north  of  Ireland  from  the  planta- 
tion of  the  Scotch,  and  one  of  the  ministers  sent 
over  in  1683,  Francis  Makemie,  had  organized  on 
the  eastern  shore  of  Maryland  and  in  the  adjoin- 
ing counties  of  Virginia  the  first  Presbyterian 
churches  in  America.  But  in  the  early  part  of 
the  eighteenth  century  the  great  movement  be- 
gan which  transported  so  lar^e  a  portion  of  the 
Scotch-Irish  into  the  American  colonies,  and, 
through  their  influence,  shaped  in  a  great  meas- 
ure the  destinies  of  America.  Says  the  historian 
Froude:  'In  the  two  years  which  followed  the 
Antrim  evictions,  thirty-thousand  Protestants 
left  Ulster  for  a  land  where  there  was  no  legal 
robbery,  and  where  those  who  sowed  the  seed 
could  reap  the  harvest.'  Alarmed  by  the  deple- 
tion of  the  Protestant  population,  the  Toleration 
Act  was  passed,  and  by  it,  and  further  promises 
of  relief,  the  tide  of  emigration  was  cliccked  for 
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a  brief  period.  In  1728,  Iiowcver,  it  began  anew, 
and  from  1720  to  17i)0,  it  was  estimalcd  that 
'  about  twelve  thousand  cnme  nnnuiilly  from 
Ulster  to  America.'  So  many  had  settled  in 
Peimsylvaiiia  before  1729  that  James  Logan,  the 
Quaker  president  of  that  colony,  expressc(l  his 
fear  that  they  would  become  proprietors  of  the 
province.  .  .  .  This  bold  stream  of  emigrants 
struck  the  American  continent  mainly  on  the 
eastern  border  of  I^nnsylvanin,  and  was,  in 
great  measure,  turned  southward  through  Mary- 
iaiiil,  Virginia,  North  Uaroiina,  and  South  Caro- 
lina, reacliing  and  crossing  the  Savannah  river. 
It  was  met  at  various  points  by  counter  streams 
of  the  same  race,  which  had  entered  the  conti- 
nent through  the  seaports  of  the  Carolinas  and 
Georgia.  Turning  westward  the  combined  flood 
overtlowcd  the  niountiiins  and  covered  tlic  rich 
valley  of  the  Mississippi  beyond.  As  the  Puri- 
tans or  Round-heads  of  the  south,  but  freed  from 
fanaticism,  they  gave  tone  to  its  people  and  di- 
rection to  its  history.  .  .  .  Tlie  task  would  be 
almost  endless  to  simply  call  the  names  of  this 
people  [the  Scotch-Irish]  in  the  South  who  have 
distmguisiicil  tliomselves  in  the  annals  of  their 
coimtry.  Yet  some  rise  before  me,  whose  names 
demand  utterance  in  any  mention  of  tlieir  people 
—  names  which  the  world  will  not  willingly  let 
die.  Among  the  statesmen  they  have  given  to  the 
world  arc  Jefferson,  Madison,  Calhoun,  Benton. 
Among  tl>e  orators,  Henry,  Rutledge,  Preston, 
SIcDutfle,  Yancy.  Among  the  poets,  the  peer- 
less Poe.  Among  the  jurists,  Marsliall,  Camp- 
bell, Robertson.  Among  the  divines,  Waddell, 
the  Alexanders,  Breckinridge,  Robinson,  Plum- 
mcr,  Hoge,  Hawks,  Fuller,  McKendree.  Among 
the  physicians,  McDowell,  Sims,  McQuire. 
Among  the  inventors,  McCormick.  Among  the 
soldiers,  Lee,  the  Jacksons,  the  Johnstons,  Stuart. 
Among  the  sailors,  Paul  Jones,  Buchanan.  Presi- 
dents Jrom  the  South,  seven  —  Jefferson,  Madi- 
son, Monroe,  Jackson,  Taylor,  Polk,  Johnson." 
— AV.  W.  Henry,  The  Scotch  Irish  of  the  South 
(Proccedingg  of  tJie  Scotch- Irish  Congress,  1889). — 
"Full  credit  has  been  awarded  the  Roundhead 
and  the  Cavalier  for  their  leadership  in  our  his- 
tory ;  nor  have  we  been  altogether  blind  to  the 
deeds  of  the  Hollander  and  the  Huguenot;  but  it 
is  doubtful  if  we  have  wholly  realized  the  im- 
portance of  the  part  played  by  that  stern  and 
virile  people,  the  Irish  whose  preachers  taught 
the  creed  of  Knox  and  Calvin.  These  Irish  rep- 
resentatives  of   the    Covenanters  were   in  the 


west  almost  what  the  Puritans  were  in  the  north- 
cast,  and  more  than  the  Cavaliers  were  in  the 
south.  Mingled  with  tlie  descendants  of  many 
other  races,  they  nevertheless  formed  the  kernel 
of  the  distinctively  and  intensely  American  stock 
who  were  the  pioneers  of  our  people  in  their 
march  westward,  the  vanguard  of  the  army  of 
fighting  settlers,  who  with  axe  and  rifle  won 
their  way  from  the  Alleghanies  to  the  Rio 
Grande  and  the  Pacific.  .  .  .  They  .  .  .  made 
their  abode  at  the  foot  ofithe  mountains,  and  be- 
came the  outposts  of  civilization.  ...  In  this 
land  of  hills,  covered  by  unbroken  forest,  they 
took  root  and  flourished,  stretching  in  a  broad 
belt  from  north  to  south,  a  shield  of  sinewy  men 
thrust  in  between  the  people  of  tlie  seaboard  and 
the  red  warriors  of  the  wilderness.  All  througli 
this  region  the'-  were  alike;  tliey  had  as  little 
kinship  with  t'.i6  Cavalier  as  with  the  Quaker; 
tlie  west  was  won  by  those  who  have  been 
rightly  called  the  Roundheads  of  the  south,  the 
same  men  who,  before  any  others,  declared  for 
American  Independence.  The  two  facts  of  most 
importance  to  remember  in  dealing  with  our 
pioneer  history  are,  first,  that  the  western  por- 
tions of  Virginia  and  the  Carolinas  were  peopled 
by  an  entirely  different  stock  from  that  which 
had  long  existed  in  the  tide- water  regions  of 
those  colonies;  and,  secondly,  that,  except  for 
those  in  the  Carolinas  who  came  from  Charleston, 
the  immigrants  of  this  stock  were  mostly  from 
the  north,  from  their  great  breeding  ground  and 
nursery  in  western  Pennsylvania.  That  these 
Irish  Presbyterians  were  a  bold  and  hardy  race 
is  proved  by  their  at  once  pushing  past  the 
settled  regions,  and  plunging  into  the  wildt mesa 
as  the  leaders  of  the  white  advance.  They  were 
the  first  and  last  set  of  Immigrants  to  do  this; 
all  others  have  merely  followed  in  the  wake  of 
their  predecessors.  But,  indeed,  they  were  fitted 
to  be  Americans  from  the  very  start ;  they  were 
kinsfolk  of  the  Covenanters;  they  deemed  it  a 
religious  duty  to  interpret  their  own  Bible,  and 
lit.d  for  a  divine  right  the  election  of  their  own 
clergy.  For  generations,  their  whole  ecclesiastic 
and  scholastic  systems  had  been  fundamentally 
democratic." — T.  Roosevelt,  Tlie  Winning  of  tlie 
West,  V.  1,  ch.  5. 

Also  in:  J.  Phelan,  Hist,  of  Tennessee,  ch.  23. 

SCOTCH  MILE  ACT.  See  Scotland: 
A.  D.  1060-1666. 

SCOTIA,  The  name.  See  Scotland,  The 
Name. 
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The  name. —  "The  name  of  Scotia,  or  Scot- 
land, whether  in  its  Latin  or  its  Saxon  form,  was 
not  applied  to  any  part  of  the  territory  forming 
the  modem  kingcfom  of  Scotland  till  towards  the 
end  of  the  tenth  century.  Prior  to  that  period  it 
was  comprised  in  the  general  appellation  ot  Bri- 
tannia, or  Britain,  by  wliich  the  whole  island  was 
designated  in  contradistinction  from  that  of  Hi- 
bernla,  or  Ireland.  That  ])art  of  the  island  of 
Britain  which  is  situated  to  the  north  of  the 
Firths  of  Forth  and  Clyde  seems  indeed  to  have 
been  known  to  the  Romans  as  early  as  the  first 
century  by  the  distinctive  name  of  Caledonia, 
and  it  also  appears  to  have  borne  from  an  early 
period  another  appellation,  the  Celtic  form  of 


which  was  Albu,  Alba,  or  Alban,  and  its  Latin 
form  Albania.  The  name  of  Scotia,  however, 
was  exclusively  appropriated  to  the  island  of 
Ireland.  Ireland  was  emphatically  Scotia,  the 
'patria,'  or  mother-country  of  the  Scots;  and 
although  a  colony  of  that  people  had  established 
themselves  as  early  as  the  beginning  of  the  sixth 
century  in  the  western  districts  of  Scotland,  it 
was  not  till  the  tenth  century  that  any  part  of 
the  present  country  of  Scotland  came  to  be  known 
under  that  name.  .  .  .  From  the  tenth  to  the 
twelfth  or  thirteenth  centuries  the  name  of  Scotia, 
gradually  superseding  the  older  name  of  Alban, 
or  Albania,  was  confined  to  a  district  nearly  corre- 
sponding with  that  part  of  the  Lowlands  uf  Scot- 
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land  which  is  situated  on  the  north  of  the  Firth  of 
Forth.  .  .  .  The  three  propositions  —  Ist,  That 
Scotia,  prior  to  the  tenth  century,  was  Ireland,  and 
Ireland  alone ;  3d,  That  when  applied  to  Scotland 
it  was  considered  a  new  name  superinduced 
upon  tlie  older  designation  of  Alban  or  Albania ; 
and,  3d,  That  the  Scotia  of  the  three  succeeding 
centuries  was  limited  to  the  districts  between  the 
Forth,  the  Spey,  and  DrumiUban, — lie  at  the 
very  thresliold  of  Scottish  history." — W.  F. 
Skene,  Celtic  Scotland,  v.  1,  iiitrod. 

The  Picts  and  Scots. — "Cccsai*  tells  us  that 
the  inhabitants  of  Britain  in  his  day  painted 
themselves  with  a  dye  extracted  from  woad ;  by 
the  time,  however,  of  British  independence 
under  Carausius  and  Allectus,  in  the  latter  part 
of  tlie  tliird  century,  the  fashion  had  so  far  fallen 
off  in  Roman  Britain  that  the  word  'Picti,' Picts, 
or  painted  men,  had  got  to  mean  the  peoples  be- 
yond the  Northern  wall.  .  .  .  Now,  all  these 
Picts  were  natives  of  Britain,  and  the  word  Picti 
is  found  applied  to  them  for  the  first  time,  in  a 
panegyric  by  Eymeuius,  in  the  year  296 ;  but  in 
the  year  360  another  painted  people  appeared  on 
the  scene.  They  came  from  Ireland,  and,  to  dis- 
tinguish these  two  sets  of  painted  foes  from  one 
another,  Latin  historians  left  the  painted  natives 
to  be  called  Picti,  as  had  been  done  before,  and 
for  the  painted  invaders  from  Ireland  they  re- 
tained, untranslated,  a  Celtic  word  of  the  same 
<or  nearly  the  same)  meaning,  namely  '  Scotti. ' 
Neither  the  Picts  nor  the  Scotti  probably  owned 
these  names,  the  former  of  which  is  to  be  traced 
to  Roman  authors,  while  tlie  latter  was  probably 
given  the  invaders  from  Ireland  by  the  Brythons, 
whose  country  they  crossed  the  sea  to  ravage. 
The  Scots,  however,  did  recognize  a  national 
name,  which  described  them  as  painted  or  tat- 
tooed men.  .  .  .  This  word  was  Cruithnig, 
which  is  found  applied  equally  to  the  painted 
people  of  both  islands.  .  .  .  The  eponvmus  of 
all  the  Picts  was  Cruitlme,  or  Cruithneclian,  and 
we  have  a  kindred  Brythonic  form  in  Prydyn, 
the  name  by  which  Scotland  once  used  to  be 
known  to  the  Kymry." — J.  Rliys,  Celtic  Britain, 
ch.  7. — A  different  view  of  the  origin  and  signifi- 
cation of  these  names  is  maiutained  by  Dr. 
Guest. — E.  Guest,  Origines  Celticae,  v.  2,  pt.  1, 
cli.  1. —  Prof.  Freeman  looks  upon  the  question 
as  unsettled.  He  says:  "The  proper  Scots,  as 
no  one  denies,  were  a  Gaelic  colony  from  Ire- 
land. The  only  question  is  as  to  the  Picts  or 
Caledonians.  Were  they  another  Gaelic  trilie, 
the  vestige  of  a  Gaelic  occupation  of  the  island 
ear''er  than  tlie  Britisli  occupation,  or  were  they 
sliuply  Britons  who  liad  never  been  brought 
under  the  lionian  dominion  ?  The  geographical 
aspect  of  the  case  favours  tlie  former  belief,  but 
the  weight  of  philological  evidence  seems  to  be 
on  the  side  of  the  latter. " — E.  A.  Freeman,  Ilist. 
of  the  Norman  Conq.  of  Eng.,  eh.  2,  sect.  1, 
foot-note. 

Also  in  :  W.  P.  Skene,  Celtic  Scotland,  hk.  1,  ch.  5 

A.  D.  78-84.— Roman  conquests  under  Agri- 
cola.     See  BuiTAiN :  A.  D.  78-84. 

A.  D.  208-211. —  Campaigns  of  Severus 
against  the  Caledonians.  See  BniTAm :  A.  D. 
208-211. 

A.  D.  367-370. — The  repulse  of  the  Picts 
and  Scots  by  Theodosius.  See  Britain  :  A.  D. 
367-370. 

6th  Century.— The  Mission  of  St.  Columba. 
See  CoiiUUBAji  Cuubcu. 


6-7th  Centuries. — Part  included  in  the  Eng- 
lish Kingdom  of  Northumberland.  See  £no- 
land:  a.  D.  547-633. 

7th  Century.- The  Four  Kingdoms.— "Out 

of  these  Celtic  and  Teutonic  races  [Picts,  Scots, 
Britons  of  Strathclyde,  and  Angles]  there 
emerged  in  that  northern  part  of  Britain  which 
eventually  became  the  territory  of  the  subse- 
quent monarchy  of  Scotland,  four  kingdoms 
within  definite  limits  and  under  settled  forms  of 
government;  and  as  sucli  we  find  them  in  the 
beginning  of  the  7th  century,  when  the  conflict 
among  these  races,  which  succeeded  the  depar- 
ture of  the  Romans  from  the  island,  and  the 
termination  of  their  power  in  Britain,  may  bo 
held  to  have  ceased  and  the  limits  of  tliese  king- 
doms to  have  become  settled.  North  of  tho 
Firths  of  Forth  and  Clyde  were  tho  two  king- 
doms of  the  Scots  of  Dalriada  on  the  west  and  of 
the  Picts  on  the  east.  They  were  separated 
from  each  other  by  a  range  of  mountains  termed 
by  Adamuan  the  Dorsal  ridge  of  Britain,  and 
generally  known  by  the  name  of  Drumalban. 
.  .  .  The  colony  [of  Dalriada]  was  originally 
founded  by  Fergus  5Ior,  son  of  Ere,  who  camo 
with  his  two  brothers  Loarn  and  Angus  from 
Irish  Dalriada  in  the  end  of  the  5th  century  [see 
Dalriada],  but  the  true  founder  of  the  Dal- 
riadic  kingdom  was  his  great  grandson  Aedan, 
son  of  Gabran.  .  .  .  The  remaining  districts 
north  of  the  Firths  of  Forth  and  Clyde  formed 
the  kingdom  of  the  Picts.  .  .  .  The  districts 
south  of  the  Firths  of  Forth  and  Clyde,  and  ex- 
tending to  the  Solway  Firth  on  the  west  and  to 
tlie  Tyne  on  the  east,  were  possessed  by  the  two 
kingdoms  of  the  Britons  [afterwards  Strath- 
clyde], on  the  west  and  of  the  Angles  of  Ber- 
nicia  on  the  east.  The  former  extended  from 
the  river  Derwent  in  Cumberland  in  the  south 
to  the  Firth  of  Clyde  in  the  north,  which  sepa- 
rated the  Britons  from  the  Scots  of  Dalriada. 
.  .  .  The  Angles  of  Bernicia  .  .  .  were  now  in 
firm  possession  of  the  districts  extending  along 
the  east  coast  as  far  as  the  Firtli  of  Forth,  origf- 
nallv  occupied  by  the  British  tribe  of  the  Otta- 
denl  and  afterwards  by  the  Picts,  and  including 
the  counties  of  Berwick  and  Roxburgh  and  that 
of  East  Lothian  or  Haddington,  the  rivers  Esk 
and  Gala  forming  here  their  western  boundary. 
...  In  the  centre  of  Scotland,  where  it  is  inter- 
sected by  the  two  arms  of  the  sea,  the  Forth  and 
the  Clyd.e,  and  where  the  boundaries  of  these  four 
kingdoms  approach  one  another,  is  a  territory 
extending  from  the  Esk  to  the  Tay,  which  pos- 
sessed a  very  mixed  population  and  was  the 
scene  of  most  of  the  conflicts  between  these  four 
states."  About  the  middle  of  the  7th  ct;ntury, 
Osuiu  or  Oswiu,  king  of  Northumberland  (which 
then  included  Bernicia),  having  overcome  tho 
Mercians,  "  extended  his  sway  not  only  over  tho 
Britons  but  over  the  Picts  and  Scots ;  and  thus 
commenced  the  dominion  of  the  Angles  over  the 
Britons  of  Alclyde,  the  Scots  of  Dalriada,  and 
the  southern  Picts,  which  was  destined  to  last 
for  thirty  years.  ...  In  tlie  meantime  the  little 
kingdom  of  Dalriada  was  in  a  «ttate  of  complete 
disorganisation.  We  find  no  record  of  any  real 
king  over  the  who!  nation  of  the  Scots,  but  each 
separate  tribe  seems  'i  have  remained  isolated 
fnjin  the  rest  under  iu.  own  chief,  while  tho 
Britons  exercised  a  kind  of  o.-'v  over  them,  and 
along  with  tho  Britons  they  wei  'nder  subjec- 
tion to  the  Angles."    In  085,  on  an  attempt 
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'.  Ing  made  to  throw  off  the  yoke  of  the  Angles 
of  Northunibria,  King  Ecgfrid  or  Ecgfrith,  son 
of  Oswiii,  led  an  army  into  the  country  of  the 
Picts  and  was  there  defeated  crusbingly  and 
slain  in  a  conflict  styled  variously  the  battle  of 
Dunnichen,  Duiu  Nechtnin,  and  Nechtan's  Mere. 
The  effect  of  the  defeat  is  thus  described  by 
Bedc :  "  '  From  that  time  the  hopes  and  strength 
of  the  Anglic  kingdom  began  to  fluctuate  and  to 
retrograde,  for  the  Picts  recovered  the  territory 
belonging  to  them  which  the  Anglc«!  had  held, 
and  the  Scots  who  were  in  Britain  and  a  certain 
part  of  the  Britons  regained  their  liberty,  which 
they  have  now  enjoyed  for  about  forty-six 
years.'" — W.  F.  Skene,  Celtic  Scotland,  bk.  1, 
ch.  5  (r.  1). 

8-9th  Centuries. — The  kingdom  of  Scone 
and  the  kingdom  of  Alban. — "The  Pictish 
kingdom  had  risen  fast  to  greatness  after  the 
victory  of  Nectansmere  in  685.  In  the  century 
•which  followed  Ecgfrith's  defeat,  its  kings  re- 
duced the  Scots  of  Dalriada  from  nominal  de- 
pendence to  actual  subjection,  the  annexation 
of  Angus  and  Fife  carried  their  eastern  border  to 
the  sea,  while  to  the  south  their  alliance  with  the 
Northumbrians  in  the  warfare  which  both  waged 
on  the  Welsh  extended  their  bounds  on  the  side 
of  Cumbria  or  Strath-Clyde.  But  the  hour  of 
Pictish  greatness  was  marked  by  the  extinction 
of  the  Pictish  name.  In  the  midst  of  the  9th 
century  the  direct  lino  of  their  royal  house  came 
to  an  end,  and  the  under-king  of  the  Scots  of 
Dalriada,  Kenneth  Mac  Alpin,  ascended  the 
Pictish  throne  in  right  of  his  maternal  descent. 
For  fifty  years  more  Kenneth  and  his  successors 
remained  kings  of  the  Picts.  At  the  moment  we 
have  reached,  however  [the  close  of  the  9th  cen- 
tury], the  title  passed  suddenly  away,  the  tribe 
•whicli  had  given  its  chief  to  the  throne  gave  its 
name  to  the  realm,  and  '  Pict-land '  disappeared 
from  history  to  make  room  first  for  Alban  or  Al- 
bania, and  then  for  'the  land  of  the  Scots.'" — 
J.  R.  Green,  Tfie  Conquest  of  England,  eh.  4. — Itap- 
pears  however  that,  before  the  kingdom  of  Alban 
was  known,  there  was  a  period  during  which  the 
realm  established  by  the  successors  of  Kenneth 
Mac  Alpin,  the  Scot,  occupying  the  throne  of 
the  Picts,  was  called  the  kingdom  of  Scone, 
from  the  town  which  became  its  capital.  "It 
■was  at  Scone  too  that  the  Coronation  Stone  was 
'reverently  kept  for  the  consecration  of  the 
kings  of  Alban,'  and  of  this  stone  it  was  believed 
that  '  no  king  was  ever  wont  to  reign  in  Scot- 
land unless  he  had  first,  on  receiving  the  royal 
name,  sat  upon  this  stone  at  Scone.'.  .  .  Of  its 
Identity  with  the  stone  now  preserved  in  the 
coronation  chair  at  Westminster  there  can  be  no 
doubt.  It  is  an  oblong  block  of  red  sandstone, 
some  26  inches  long  by  16  inches  broad,  and  lU^ 
inches  deep.  ...  Its  mythic  origin  identifies  it 
■with  the  stone  which  Jacob  used  as  a  pillow  at 
Bethel,  .  .  .  but  history  knows  of  it  only  at 
Scone."  Some  time  near  tlie  close  of  the  9th 
century  "the  kingdom  ceased  to  be  called  that 
of  Scone  ard  its  territory  Cruithentuath,  or  Pic- 
tavia  its  Latin  equivalent,  and  now  becani' 
known  as  the  kingdom  of  Alban  or  Albania,  ai 
we  find  its  kings  no  longer  called  kings  of 
Picts  but  kings  of  Alban.'^— W.  P.  Skene,  ( 
Scotland,  bk.  I,  ch.  6-7  (p.  1). 

9th  Century.— The  Northmen  on  the  coastb 
and  in  the  Islandi.  See  Normans. — Nortu- 
UEM :  8-9TU  Centuribb. 


lo-iith  Centuries.  —  The  forming  of  the 
modem  kingdom  and  its  relations  to  England. 
— "The  fact  that  the  West-Saxon  or  iinglish 
Kfbgs,  from  Eadward  the  Elder  [son  of  Alfred 
the  Great]  onwards,  did  exercise  an  external  su- 
premacy over  the  Celtic  princes  of  the  island  is 
a  fact  too  clear  to  be  misunderstood  by  any  one 
who  looks  the  evidence  on  the  matter  fairly  in 
the  face.  I  date  their  supremacy  (  /er  Scotland 
from  the  reign  of  Eadward  the  Elder,  because 
there  is  no  certain  earlier  instance  of  submission 
on  thepart  of  the  Scots  to  any  West-Saxon  King. 
.  .  .  'The  submission  of  Wales  [A.  D.  828]  dates 
from  the  time  of  Ecgberht;  but  it  evidently  re- 
ceived a  more  distinct  and  formal  acknowledge- 
ment [A.  D.  922]  in  the  reign  of  Eadward.  Two 
years  after  followed  the  Commendation  of  Scot- 
land and  Strathclyde.  ...  I  use  the  feudal  word 
Commendation,  because  that  word  seems  to  mo 
l)etter  than  any  other  to  express  the  real  state  of 
the  case.  The  transaction  between  Eadward 
and  the  Celtic  princes  was  simply  an  application, 
on  an  international  scale,  of  the  general  principle 
of  the  Comitatus.  ...  A  man  '  chose  his  Lord ' ; 
he  sought  some  one  more  powerful  than  himself, 
with  whom  he  entered  into  the  relation  of  Comi- 
tatus; as  feudal  ideas  strengthened,  he  com- 
monly surrendered  his  allodial  land  to  the  Lord 
so  chosen,  and  received  it  back  again  from  him 
on  a  feudal  tenure.  This  was  the  process  of 
Commendation,  a  process  of  everyday  occur- 
rence in  the  case  of  private  men  choosmg  their 
Lords,  whether  those  Lords  were  simple  gentle- 
men or  Kings.  And  the  process  was  equally 
familiar  among  sovereign  princes  themselves. 
.  .  .  There  was  nothing  unusual  or  degrading 
in  the  relation ;  if  Scotland,  Wales,  Strathclyde, 
commended  themselves  to  the  West- Saxon  King, 
they  only  put  themselves  in  the  same  relation  to 
their  powerful  neighbour  in  which  every  conti- 
nental prince  stood  in  theory,  and  most  of  them 
in  actual  fact,  to  the  Emperor,  Lord  of  the 
World.  .  .  The  original  Commendation  to  the 
Eadward  of  the  tenth  century,  confirmed  by  a 
series  of  acts  of  submission  spread  over  the  whole 
of  the  intermediate  time,  is  the  true  justification 
for  the  acts  of  his  glorious  namesake  [^Edward 
I.  ]  in  the  thirteenth  century.  The  only  difference 
was  that,  during  that  time,  feudal  notions  had 
greatly  developed  on  both  sides;  the  original 
Commendation  of  the  Scottish  King  and  people 
to  a  Lord  had  changed,  in  the  ideas  of  both 
sides,  into  a  feudal  tenure  of  the  land  of  the 
Scottish  Kingdom.  But  this  change  was  simply 
tlie  universal  change  which  had  come  over  all 
such  relations  every  where.  .  .  .  But  it  is  here  need- 
ful to  point  out  two  other  distinct  events  which 
have  often  been  confounded  with  the  Commen- 
dation of  Scotland,  a  confusion  through  which 
the  real  state  of  the  case  has  often  been  mis- 
understood. ...  It  is  hard  to  make  people  un- 
derstand that  there  have  not  always  been  King- 
doms of  England  and  Scotland,  with  the  Tweed 
and  the  Cheviot  Hills  as  the  boundaries  between 
them.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  in  the 
tenth  century  no  such  boundaries  existed,  and 
that  the  names  of  England  and  Scotland  were 
only  just  beginning  to  be  known.  At  the  time  of 
I  he  Commendation  the  country  which  is  now 
railed  Scotland  was  divided  among  three  quite 
distinct  sovereignties.  North  of  the  Forth  and 
Clyde  reigned  the  King  of  Scots,  an  independent 
Celtic  prince  reigning  over  a  Celtic  people,  the 
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Picts  and  Scots,  the  exact  rclatioa  between 
which  two  tribes  is  a  matter  of  perfect  indififer- 
ence  to  my  present  purpose.  South  of  tlie  two 
great  firths  the  Scottish  name  and  the  Scottish 
dominion  were  unlinown.  Tlie  south-west  part 
of  modem  Scotland  formed  part  of  the  Kingdom 
of  the  Strathclvde  Welsh,  which  up  to  934  was, 
like  the  Kingdom  of  tlie  Scots,  an  independent 
Celtic  principality.  The  southeastern  part  of 
modern  Scotland,  Lothian  in  the  wide  sense  of 
the  word,  was  purely  English  or  Danish,  as  in 
language  it  remains  to  this  day.  It  was  part  of 
the  Kingdom  of  Northumberland,  and  it  had  its 
share  in  all  the  revolutions  of  that  Kingdom.  In 
the  year  924  Lothinu  was  ruled  by  the  Danish 
Kings  of  Northumberland,  subject  only  to  that 
precarious  superiority  on  the  part  of  Wessex 
which  had  been  handed  on  from  Ecgberht  and 
Alfred.  In  the  year  934,  when  the  three  King- 
doms, Scotland,  Strathclyde  and  Northumber- 
land, all  commended  themselves  to  Eadward,  the 
relation  was  something  new  on  the  part  of  Scot- 
land and  Strathclyde;  but  on  the  part  of  Lo- 
thian, as  an  integral  part  of  Northumberland,  it 
was  only  a  renewal  of  the  relation  which  had 
been  formerly  entered  into  with  Ecgberht  and 
jElfred.  .  .  .  The  transactions  which  brought 
Scotland,  Strathclyde,  and  Lothian  into  their 
relations  to  one  another  and  to  the  English 
Crown  were  quite  distinct  from  each  other. 
They  were  as  follows:  —  First,  the  Commenda- 
tion of  the  King  and  people  of  the  Scots  oo  Ead- 
wa-d  in  934.  Secondly,  the  grant  of  Cumberland  , 
by^,  iUund  to  Malcolm  in  945.  .  .  .  In  945  the 
reigning  King  [of  Cumberland,  or  Strathclyde] 
revolted  against  his  over-lord  Eadmund ;  he  was 
overthrown  and  his  Kingdom  ravaged;  it  was 
then  granted  on  tenure  of  military  service  to  his 
kinsman  Malcolm  King  of  Scots.  .  .  .  The 
southern  part  of  this  territory  was  afterwards 
.  .  .  annexed  to  England;  the  northern  part 
w^as  retained  by  the  Scottish  Kings,  and  was 
gradually,  though  very  gradually,  incorporated 
with  their  own  Kingdom.  The  distinction  be- 
tween the  two  states  seems  to  have  been  quite 
forgotten  in  the  13th  century."  The  third  trans- 
action was  "the  grant  of  Lothian  to  the  Scot- 
tish kings,  either  under  Eadgar  or  under  Cnut. 
.  .  .  Tlie  date  of  the  grant  of  Lothian  is  not 
perfectly  clear.  But  whatever  was  the  date  of 
the  grant,  there  can  be  no  doubt  at  all  as  to  its 
nature.  Lothian,  an  integral  part  of  England, 
could  be  granted  only  as  any  other  part  of  Eng- 
land could  be  granted,  namely  to  be  held  as  part 
of  England,  its  ruler  being  in  the  position  of  an 
English  Earl.  .  .  .  But  in  such  a  grant  the  seeds 
of  separation  were  sown.  A  part  of  the  King- 
dom which  was  governed  by  a  foreign  sovereign, 
on  whatever  terms  of  dependence,  could  not 
long  remain  in  the  position  of  a  province  gov- 
erned by  an  ordinary  Earl.  .  .  .  That  the  pos- 
session of  Lothian  would  under  all  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances remain  hereditary,  must  have  been 
looked  for  from  the  beginning.  This  alone 
would  distinguish  Lothian  from  all  other  Earl- 
doms. ...  It  was  then  to  be  expected  that 
Lothian,  when  once  granted  to  the  King  of 
Scots,  should  gradually  be  ir.3.ged  in  the  King- 
dom of  Scotland.  But  the  peculiar  and  singular 
destinv  of  this  country  could  hardly  have  been 
looked  for.  Neither  Eadgar  nor  Kenneth  could 
dream  that  this  purely  English  or  Danish  prov- 
ince would  become  the  historical  Scotland.    The 


different  tenures  of  Scotland  and  Lothian  got 
confounded ;  the  Kings  of  Scots,  from  the  end  of 
the  eleventh  century,  became  English  in  man- 
ners and  language ;  they  were  not  without  some 
pretensions  to  the  Crown  of  England,  and  not 
without  some  hopes  of  winning  it.  They  thus 
learned  to  attach  more  and  more  value  to  the  Eng- 
lish part  of  their  dominions,  and  they  laboured 
to  spread  its  language  and  manners  over  their 
origmal  Celtic  territorv.  Tliey  retained  their 
ancient  title  of  Kings  of  Scots,  but  they  became 
in  truth  Kings  of  English  Lothian  and  of  Angli- 
cized Fife.  A  state  was  thus  formed,  politically 
distinct  from  England,  and  whicli  political  cir- 
cumstances gradually  made  bitterly  hostile  to 
England,  a  state  which  indeed  retained  a  dark 
and  mysterious  Celtic  background,  but  which, 
as  it  appears  in  history,  is  English  in  laws,  lan- 
guage and  manners,  more  truly  English  indeed, 
in  many  respects,  than  England  itself  remained 
after  the  Norman  Conquest." — E.  A.  Freeman, 
Hist,  of  ttte  Morman  Conquest  of  Eng,,  eh.  3, 
sect.  4. 

A.  D.  1005-1034. — The  kingdom  acquires  its 
final  name. — "The  mixed  population  of  Picta 
and  Scots  had  now  become  to  a  great  extent 
amalgamated,  and  under  the  influence  of  the 
dominant  race  of  the  Scots  were  identified  with 
them  in  name.  Their  power  was  now  to  be 
further  consolidated,  and  their  influence  extended 
during  the  thirty  years'  reign  of  a  king  who 
proved  to  be  the  last  of  his  race,  and  who  was  to 
bequeath  the  kingdom,  under  the  name  of  Scotia, 
to  a  new  line  of  kings.  This  -vas  Malcolm,  the 
son  of  Kenneth,  who  slew  his  predecessor,  Ken- 
neth, the  son  of  Dubh,  at  Monzievaird.  .  .  . 
Witli  Malcolm  the  descendants  of  Kenneth  mac 
Alpin,  the  founder  of  the  Scottish  dynasty,  be- 
came extinct  in  the  male  line." — W.  F.  Skene, 
Celtic  Scotland,  bk.  1,  ch.  8. 

A.  D.  1039-1054. — The  reign  of  Macbeth  or 
Macbeda. —  Malcolm  was  succeeded  by  his 
daughter's  son,  Duncan.  "  There  is  little  notice- 
able in  his  [Duncan's]  life  but  its  conclusion. 
He  had  made  vain  efforts  to  extend  his  frontiers 
southward  through  Northumberland,  and  was 
engaged  in  a  war  witli  the  holders  of  the  north- 
ern independent  states  at  his  death  in  the  year 
1039.  .  .  .  He  was  slain  in  'Bothgowan,' which 
is  held  to  be  Gaelic  for  'a  smith's  hut.'  The 
person  who  slew  him,  whether  with  his  own  hand 
or  not,  was  Macbeda,  the  JIaarmor  of  Ross,  or 
of  Ross  and  Moray ;  the  ruler,  in  short,  of  the 
district  stretching  from  the  Moray  Fritli  and 
Loch  Ness  northwards.  The  place  where  the 
smith's  huf  stood  is  said  to  have  been  near  Elgin. 
This  has  not  been  very  distinctly  established ;  but 
at  all  events  it  was  near  if  not  actually  within 
the  territory  ruled  by  Macbeda,  and  Duncan  was 
there  with  aggressive  designs.  The  maarmor's 
wife  was  Gruach,  a  granddaughter  of  Kenneth 
IV.  If  there  was  a  grandson  of  Kenneth  killed 
by  Malcolm,  this  was  his  sister.  But  whetlier  or 
not  she  had  this  inheritance  of  revenge,  she  was, 
according  to  the  Scots  authorities,  the  representa- 
tive of  the  Kenneth  whom  the  grandfather  of 
Duncan  had  deprived  of  his  throne  and  his  life. 
.  .  .  Tlic  deeds  which  raised  Macbeda  and  his 
wife  to  power  were  not  to  appearance  much 
worse  than  others  of  their  day  done  for  similar 
ends.  However  he  may  have  gained  his  power, 
he  exercised  it  with  good  repute,  according  to 
the  reports  neurest  to  his  time.    It  is  among  the 
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most  curious  of  the  antagonisms  that  sometimes 
separate  the  popular  opinion  of  people  of  marlc 
from  anytliing  positively  known  about  tliem, 
tliat  tliis  man,  in  a  manner  sacred  to  splendid  in- 
famy, is  the  first  whose  name  appears  in  the 
ecclesiastical  records  both  as  a  king  of  Scotland 
and  u  benefactor  of  the  Church ;  and  is  also  the 
first  who,  as  king  of  Scotland,  is  said  by  the 
chroniclers  to  have  offered  his  services  to  the 
Bishop  of  Rome.  The  ecclesiastical  records  of 
St.  Andrews  tell  how  he  and  his  queen  made 
over  certain  lands  to  the  Culdecs  of  Lochloven, 
and  there  is  no  such  fact  on  record  of  any  earlier 
king  of  Scotland.  Of  his  connection  with  Home, 
it  is  a  question  whether  he  went  there  himself. 
.  .  .  That  he  sent  money  there,  however,  was  so 
very  notorious  as  not  only  to  be  recorded  by  the 
insular  authorities,  but  to  be  noticed  on  the  Con- 
tinent as  a  significant  event.  .  .  .  The  reign  of 
this  Macbeda  or  Macbeth  forms  a  noticeable 
periotl  in  our  history.  He  Lad  a  wider  dominion 
than  any  previous  ruler,  having  command  over 
all  the  country  now  known  as  Scotland,  except 
the  Isles  and  a  portion  of  the  Western  Highlands. 
.  .  .  With  liim,  too,  ended  that  mi.xed  or  alter- 
native regal  succession  which,  whether  it  was 
systematic  or  followed  the  law  of  force,  is 
exceedingly  troublesome  to  the  inquirer.  .  .  . 
From  Macbetli  downwards  .  .  .  the  rule  of  he- 
reditary succession  holds,  at  all  events  to  the 
extent  that  a  son,  where  there  is  one,  succeeds  to 
his  father.  Hence  this  reign  is  a  sort  of  turning- 
point  ill  the  constitutional  history  of  the  Scottisli 
crown." — J.  H.  Burton,  Hist,  of  Scotland,  v.  1, 
ch.  10. 

A.  D.  1066-1093.  —  Effects  of  the  Norman 
Conquest  of  England.  —  Civilization  and 
growth  of  the  Northern  Kingdom. —  Reign 
of  Malcolm  III. —  "The  Norman  Concjucst  of 
England  produced  a  great  effect  upon  their  neigh- 
bours. In  the  first  place,  a  very  great  number  of 
tlie  Saxons  who  fled  from  the  cruelty  of  William 
the  Conqueror,  retired  into  Scotland,  and  this 
had  a  considerable  effect  in  civilizing  the  south- 
ern parts  of  that  country ;  for  if  the  Saxons  were 
inferior  to  tlie  Normans  in  arts  and  in  learning, 
they  weie,  on  the  other  liand,  much  superior  to 
the  Scots,  wlio  were  a  rude  and  very  ignorant 
people.  These  exiles  were  headed  and  accom- 
panied by  what  remained  of  the  Saxon  royal 
family,  and  particularly  by  a  young  prince 
named  Edgar  Etheling,  who  was  a  near  kins- 
man of  Ed  word  the  Confessor,  and  the  heir  of  his 
throne,  but  dispossessed  by  the  Norman  Con- 
queror. Tills  prince  brought  with  him  to  Scot- 
land two  sisters,  named  Margaret  and  Christian. 
They  were  received  with  much  kindness  by 
^Malcolm  III.,  called  Canmore  [Ceanmore]  (or 
Great  Head),  who  remembered  the  assistance 
which  he  had  received  from  Edward  the  Con- 
fessor. ...  He  himself  married  the  Princess 
JIargaret  (1008),  and  made  her  the  Queen  of 
Scotland.  .  .  .  When  Malcolm,  King  of  Scot- 
land, was  thus  connected  with  the  Saxou  royal 
family  of  England,  he  began  to  think  of  chasing 
away  the  Normans,  and  of  restoring  Edgar 
Etheling  to  the  English  throne.  This  was  an 
enterprise  for  which  he  had  not  sufticient 
strength ;  but  he  made  deep  and  bloody  inroads 
into  the  northern  parts  of  England,  and  brought 
away  so  many  captives,  that  they  were  to  be 
found  for  many  years  afterwards  in  every  Scot- 
tish village,  uay<  in  every  Scottish  hovel.    No 


doubt,  the  number  of  Saxons  thus  introduced 
into  Scotland  tended  much  to  improve  and  civil- 
ize the  manners  of  the  people.  .  .  .  Not  only 
the  Saxons,  but  afterwards  a  number  of  the  Nor- 
mans themselves,  came  to  settle  in  Scotland,  .  .  . 
and  were  welcomed  by  King  Malcolm.  He  was 
desirous  to  retain  these  brave  men  in  his  service, 
and  for  that  purpose  he  gave  them  great  grants 
of  land,  to  be  held  for  military  services;  and 
most  of  the  Scottish  nobility  are  of  Norman  de- 
scent. And  thus  the  Feudal  System  was  intro- 
duced into  Scotland  as  well  as  England,  and 
went  on  gradually  gaining  strength,  till  it  be- 
came the  general  law  of  the  country,  as  indeed  it 
was  that  of  Europe  at  large.  Malcolm  Canmore, 
thus  increasing  in  power,  and  obtaining  re-en- 
forcements of  warlike  and  civilized  subjects', 
began  greatly  to  enlarge  his  dominions.  At  first 
he  had  resided  almost  entirely  in  the  province  of 
Fife,  and  at  the  town  of  Dunfermline,  where 
there  are  still  the  ruins  of  a  small  tower  which 
served  him  for  a  palace.  But  as  he  found  his 
power  increase,  he  ventured  across  the  Frith  of 
Forth,  and  took  possession  of  Edinburgh  and  the 
surrounding  country,  which  had  hitherto  been 
accounted  part  of  England.  The  great  strength 
of  the  castle  of  Edinburgh,  situated  upon  a  lofty 
rock,  led  him  to  choose  that  town  frequently  for 
his  residence,  so  that  in  time  it  became  the  me- 
tropolis, or  chief  city  of  Scotland.  This  king 
Malcolm  was  a  brave  and  wise  prince,  though 
without  education.  He  often  made  war  upon 
King  William  the  Conqueror  of  England,  and 
upon  his  son  ana  successor,  William,  who,  from 
his  complexion,  ■■.  as  called  William  Rufus,  that 
is.  Red  William.  Malcolm  was  sometimes  beaten 
in  these  wars,  but  he  was  more  frequently  suc- 
cessful ;  and  not  only  made  a  complete  conquest 
of  Lothian,  but  threatened  also  to  possess  him- 
self of  thf  great  English  province  of  Northum- 
berland, which  he  frequently  invaded. "  Malcolm 
Canmore  was  killed  in  battle  at  Alnwick  Castle 
(1093),  during  one  of  his  invasions  of  English 
territory.  —  Sir  W.  Scott,  Tales  of  a  Orandfather 
{Scotland);  abridged  by  E.  Oinn,  eh.  4. 

Also  in:  J.  H.  Burton,  Hitt.  of  Scotland,  v.  1, 
eh.  11. 

A.  D.  1093-1153. — Successors  of  Malcolm 
III. — The  reign  of  David  I. — His  civilizing 
work  and  influence. — "  Six  sons  and  two  daugh- 
ters were  the  offspring  of  the  marriage  between 
Malcolm  and  Margaret.  Edward,  the  eldest, 
perished  with  his  father,  and  Ethelred,  created 
Abbot  of  Dunkeld  and  Earl  of  Fife,  appears  to 
have  survived  his  parents  for  a  very  short  time : 
Edmund  died  in  an  English  cloister,  a  penitent 
and  mysterious  recluse;  Edgar,  Alexander,  and 
David,  lived  to  wear,  in  succession,  the  ,crown 
of  Scotland.  Of  the  two  daughters,  Editha  .  .  . 
became  the  queen  of  Henry  of  England.  .  .  . 
Three  parties  may  be  said  to  have  divided  Scot- 
land at  the  period  of  Malcolm's  death."  One  of 
these  parties,  inspired  with  jealousy  of  the  Eng- 
lish influence  wliich  had  come  into  the  kingdom 
with  queen  Margaret,  succeeded  in  raising 
Donald  Bane,  a  brother  of  the  late  king  Malcolm, 
to  the  throne.  Donald  was  soon  displaced  by 
Edmund,  who  is  sometimes  said  to  have  been  an 
illegitimate  son  of  Malcolm ;  and  in  1097  Edmund 
was  dethroned  by  Edgar,  the  son  of  Malcolm 
and  Margaret.  Edgar,  dying  in  1107,  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Alexander  I.,  and  he,  iu  1184,  by 
David  L    The  reign  of  David  was  cuutemporary 
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with  the  dark  and  troubled  time  of  Stephen  in 
England,  and  he  took  an  uufortimate  part  in  the 
struggle  between  Stephen  and  the  Empress 
Jlutuda,  suffering  a  dreadful  defeat  in  the  fa- 
mous Battle  of  the  Standard  (see  Standaud. 
Battle  of).  But  "the  whole  of  the  north  of 
England  beyond  the  Tees"  was  "for  several 
years  .  .  .  under  the  influence,  if  not  under  the 
direct  authority,  of  the  Scottish  king,  and  the 
comparative  prosperity  of  this  part  of  the  king- 
dom, contrasting  strongly  with  the  anarchy  pre- 
vailing in  every  other  quarter,  naturally  inclined 
the  population  of  the  northern  counties  to  look 
with  favour  upon  a  continuance  of  the  Scottish 
connection.  .  .  .  Pursuing  the  policy  inaugu- 
rated by  his  mother  [the  English  princess  Mar- 
garet] .  .  .  ,  he  encouraged  the  resort  of  foreign 
merchants  to  the  ports  of  Scotland,  insuring  to 
native  traders  the  same  advantages  which  they 
had  enjoyed  during  tlie  reign  of  his  father; 
whilst  he  familiarized  his  Oaclic  nobles,  in  their 
attendance  upon  the  royal  court,  with  habits  of 
luxury  and  magnificence,  remitting  three  years' 
rent  and  tribute  —  according  .to  the  account  of 
his  contemporary  Malmesbury  —  to  all  his  peo- 
ple who  were  willing  to  improve  their  dwell- 
ings, to  dress  with  greater  elegance,  and  tc 
adopt  increased  refinement  in  their  general  man- 
ner of  living.  Even  in  the  occupations  of  his 
leisure  moments  he  seems  to  have  wished  to  ex- 
ercise a  softening  influence  over  his  countrymen, 
for,  like  many  men  of  his  characte»,  he  was 
fond  of  gardening,  and  he  delighted  in  indoctri- 
nating his  people  in  the  peaceful  arts  of  horti- 
culture, and  iu  the  mysteries  of  planting  and  of 
grafting.  For  similar  reasons  he  sedulously 
promoted  tlie  improvement  of  agriculture,  or 
rather,  perhaps,  directed  increased  attention  to 
it ;  for  the  Scots  of  that  period  were  still  a  pas- 
toral, and,  in  some  respects,  a  migratory  people. 
.  .  .  David  hoped  to  convert  the  lower  orders 
into  a  more  settled  and  industrious  population ; 
whilst  he  enjoined  the  higher  classes  to  '  live 
like  noblemen '  upon  their  own  estates,  and  not 
to  waste  the  property  of  their  neighbours.  .  .  . 
In  consequence  of  these  measures  feudal  castles 
began,  ere  long,  to  replace  the  earlir  ■  buildings 
of  wood  and  wattles  rudely  fortified  by  earth- 
works ;  and  towns  rapidly  grew  up  around  the 
royal  castles  and  about  tlir  principal  localities  of 
commerce.  .  .  .  The  pro  |ierity  of  the  country 
during  the  last  fifteen  years  of  his  reign  [he  died 
in  1153]  contrasted  strongly  with  the  miseries  of 
England  under  the  disastrous  rule  of  Stephen ; 
Scotland  became  the  granary  from  which  her 
neighbour's  wants  were  supplied;  and  to  the 
court  of  Scotland's  king  resorted  the  knights 
and  nobles  of  foreign  origin,  whom  the  commo- 
tions of  the  Continent  had  hitherto  driven  to 
take  refuge  in  England." — E.  \V.  Robertson, 
Scotland  wide)'  her  Early  Kings,  v.  1,  ch.  6-8. 

A.  D.  1153. — Accession  of  Malcolm  IV. 

A.  D.  1 165.  —  Accession  of  William  IV. 
(called  The  Lion). 

A.  D.  1174-1189. — Captivity  of  William  the 
Lion,  his  oath  of  fealty  to  the  English  king, 
and  his  release  from  it. —  In  1174,  on  the  occa- 
sion of  a  general  conspiracy  of  rebellion  against 
Henry  II.,  contrived  at  Paris,  headed  by  his 
wife  and  sons,  and  joined  by  great  numbers  of 
the  nobles  throughout  his  dominions,  both  in 
England  and  in  Prance,  William  the  Lion,  king 
of  Scotland,  was  induced  to  assist  the  rebellion 


by  the  promise  of  Northumberland  for  himself. 
Henry  was  in  France  until  July,  1174,  when  he 
was  warned  tliat  "only  his  own  presence  could 
retrieve  England,  where  a  Scotch  army  was 
pouring  in  from  tlie  north,  while  David  of  Hun- 
tingdon headed  an  army  in  the  midland  counties, 
and  the  young  jiriuce  was  preparing  to  bring 
over  fresh  forces  from  Gravelines.  Henry 
crossed  the  channel  in  a  storm,  and,  by  advice  of 
a  Norman  bishop,  proceeded  at  once  to  do  pen- 
ance at  Becket's  shrine.  On  the  day  of  his 
humiliation,  the  Scotch  king,  William  the  Lion, 
was  surprised  at  Ahiwick  and  captured.  This, 
in  fact,  ended  the  war,  for  David  of  Huntingdon 
was  forced  to  return  into  Scotland,  where  the 
old  feud  of  Gael  and  Saxon  had  broken  out.  The 
Englisli  rebels  purcluvsed  peace  by  a  prompt  sub- 
mission. In  less  than  a  month  Hen-y  was  ablo 
to  leave  England  to  itself . "  The  king  of  Scot- 
land was  taken  as  a  prisoner  to  Falaise,  in  Nor- 
mandy, where  he  was  detained  for  several 
months.  "  By  advice  of  a  deputation  of  Scotch 
prelates  and  barons  he  at  last  consented  to  swear 
fealty  to  Henry  as  his  liege  lord,  and  to  do  pro- 
visional homage  for  his  sou.  Ilis  chief  vassals 
guaranteed  this  engagement;  hostages  were 
given ;  and  English  garrisons  received  uito  three 
Scotch  towns,  Uoxburgh,  Berwick,  and  Edin- 
burgh. Next  year  [1175]  the  treaty  was  solemnly 
ratified  at  York."— C.  II.  Pearson,  Jlist.  of  Enrj. 
duriiiij  the  Early  and  Middle  Ages,  v.  1,  ch.  31. — 
This  engagement  of  fealty  on  the  part  of  William 
the  Lion  is  often  referred  to  as  the  Treaty 
of  Falaise.  Fourteen  years  afterwards,  when 
Henry's  son,  Richard,  Cceur  de  Lion,  had  suc- 
ceeded to  the  throne,  the  Scotch  king  was  ab- 
solved from  it.  "Early  in  December  [1189], 
while  Richard  was  at  Canterbury  on  his  way  to 
tlie  sea  [preparing  to  embark  upon  his  crusade], 
William  the  Lion  came  to  visit  him,  and  a  bar- 
gain was  struck  to  the  satisfaction  of  both  par- 
ties. Richard  received  from  William  a  sum  of 
10,000  marks,  and  his  homage  for  his  English 
estates,  as  they  had  been  held  by  his  brother 
Malcolm;  in  return,  he  restored  to  him  tlie 
castles  of  Roxburgh  and  Berwick,  and  released 
him  and  his  heirs  for  ever  from  the  homage  for 
Scotland  itself,  enforced  by  Henry  in  1175." — 
K.  Norgate,  England  under  the  Angeeia  Kings, 
V.  2,  ch.  7. 

Also  in  :  W.  Burns,  Scottish  War  of  Indepen- 
dence, v.  1,  ch.  12. 

A.  D.  1214. — Accession  of  Alexander  II. 

A.  D.  1249. — Accession  of  Alexander  III. 

A.  D.  1203. — The  Norwegian  invasion  and 
the  Battle  of  Lares. — "  The  western  Highlands 
and  Islands  formed  I  he  original  territory  of  the 
Scots.  But  we  have  seen  how  the  Norwegians 
and  Danes,  seizing  Shetland  and  Orkney,  spread 
themselves  over  the  western  Archipelago,  even 
as  far  south  as  Man,  thereby  putting  an  end,  for 
300  years,  to  the  intercommunication  between 
the  mainlands  of  Scotland  and  Ireland.  These 
islands  long  formed  a  sort  of  maritime  com- 
munity, sometimes  under  the  rictive  authority  of 
the  kings  of  Norway,  sometimes  connected  with 
the  Norweg?an  settlers  in  Ireland  —  Ostmen,  as 
they  were  called ;  sometimes  partially  ruled  by 
kings  of  Man,  but  more  generally  subject  to 
chieftains  more  or  less  powerful,  who,  when  op- 
portunity offered,  made  encroachments  even  on 
the  mainland.  .  .  .  Alexander  II.  seems  to  have 
determined  to  bring  this  sort  of  Interregnum  to 
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a  close,  and  he  was  engaged  in  an  expedition  for 
that  purpose  wiien  lie  died  at  tlie  little  island  of 
Kerrera,  near  Oban.  Ills  son,  as  lie  advanced  to 
manhood,  appears  to  have  revived  the  idea  of 
completely  rc-anncxing  the  Islands.  Complaints 
were  maile  by  the  islanders  to  Ilaco,  king  of 
Norway,  of  aggressions  by  the  earl  of  Iloss  and 
other  mainland  magnates,  in  the  interest  of  the 
king  of  Scots;  anil  IIiico,  who  was  at  once  a 
powerful  and  a  despotic  monarch,  resolved  to 
vindicate  his  claims  as  suzerain  of  the  isles.  .  .  . 
Haco  acconlingly  fitted  out  a  splendid  fleet,  con- 
sisting of  100  vessels,  mostly  of  large  size,  fully 
equipped,  and  crowded  with  gallant  soldiers  and 
seamen.  ...  On  the  10th  of  July,  1203,  'the 
mightiest  armament  that  ever  left  tlic  shores  of 
Norway  sailed  from  the  haven  of  Ilerlover.' .  .  . 
The  island  chieftains,  Mognus  of  the  Orkneys, 
Magnus,  king  of  Man,  Dougal  i^lacliodcric,  and 
others,  met  the  triumphant  fleet,  swelling  its 
numbers  as  it  advanced  amongst  the  islands. 
Jlost  of  the  cliiefs  made  their  peace  with  Haco ; 
though  there  were  exceptions.  .  .  .  The  invad- 
ing fleet  entered  the  Clyde,  numbering  by  this 
time  as  many  as  100  ships.  A  squadron  of  60 
sail  proceeded  up  Loch-long;  the  crews  drew 
their  boats  across  the  narrow  isthmus  at  Tarbet, 
launched  on  Loch-lomond,  and  spread  their 
ravages,  by  flre  and  sword,  over  the  Lennox  and 
8tirlmgshi-e.  .  .  .  The  alarm  spread  over  the 
surrounding  country,  and  gradually  a  Scottish 
army  began  to  gather  on  the  Ayrshire  side  of  the 
flrth.  .  .  .  Whether  volimtarify,  or  from  stress 
of  weather,  some  portion  of  the  Norwegians 
made  a  landing  near  Largs,  on  the  Ayrshire  coast, 
opposite  to  Bute.  These  being  attacked  by  the 
Scots,  reinforcements  were  landed,  and  a  fierce 
but  desultory  struggle  was  kept  up,  with  vary- 
ing success,  from  morning  till  night.  Many  of 
the  ships  were  driven  ashore.  !Most  of  the  Nor- 
wegians who  had  landed  were  slain.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  fleet  was  seriously  damaged. 
.  .  .  Ketracing  its  course  among  tlie  islands,  on 
the  29th  of  October  it  reached  Kirkwall  in  Ork- 
ney, where  king  Haco  expired  on  ITrth  December. 
Such  was  the  result  of  an  expedition  which  had 
set  out  with  such  fair  promises  of  success." — 
W.  Burns,  The  tkoUith  War  of  Imlepemlence,  eh. 
13  (».  1). — "In  the  Norse  annals  our  famous 
Battle  of  Largs  makes  small  figure,  or  almost 
none  at  all,  among  Hakou's  battles  and  feats. 
...  Of  Largs  there  is  no  mention  whatever  in 
Norse  books.  But  beyond  any  doubt,  such  is 
the  other  evidence,  Hakon  did  land  there ;  land 
and  fight,  not  conquering,  probably  rather  beaten ; 
and  very  certainly  'retiring  to  his  ships,'  as  in 
eitlier  case  lie  behooved  to  do!  It  is  further  cer- 
tain he  was  dreadfully  maltreated  by  the  weather 
on  those  wild  coasts ;  and  altogether  credilile,  as 
the  Scotch  records  bear,  that  he  was  so  at  Largs 
jry  specially.  The  Norse  Records  or  Sagas 
say  merely  he  lost  many  of  his  ships  by  the  tem- 
pests, and  many  of  Ills  men  by  land  fighting  in 
various  parts,  —  tacitly  including  Largs,  no 
doubt,  which  was  the  last  of  tliese  misfortunes 
to  him.  ...  To  this  day,  on  a  little  plain  to  the 
south  of  the  village,  now  town,  of  Largs,  in 
Ayrshire,  there  are  seen  stone  cairns  and  monu- 
mental heaps,  and,  until  within  a  century  ago, 
one  huge,  solitary,  upright  stone;  still  mutely 
testifying  to  a  battle  there  —  altogether  clearly 
to  this  battle  of  King  Hakon's;  who  by  the 
Norse  records,  too,  was  in  these  neighbourhoods 


at  that  same  date,  and  evidently  in  an  aggres- 
sive, high  kind  of  humour." — 1*.  Carlyle,  Early 
Kings  of  Norway,  eh.  15. 

Also  in  :  J.  H.  Burton,  Ilitt.  of  Scotland,  eh. 
15  (r.  2). — See,  also,  Nohmanb. — NonTnMEN:  8- 
Otii  Centuiiieb,  and  10-13tii  Centukies. 

A.  D.  1366, — Acquisition  of  the  Western 
Islands. — Three  years  after  the  battle  of  Largs, 
"in  1266,  Magnus  IV.,  the  new  King  [of  Nor- 
way], by  formal  treaty  ceded  to  the  King  of 
Scots  Man  and  all  the  Western  Isles,  specially 
reserving  Orkney  and  Shetlond  to  the  crown  of 
Norway.  On  the  other  hand,  the  King  of  Scots 
ogreed  to  pay  down  a  ransom  for  them  of  a 
thousand  marks,  and  an  annual  rent  of  a  hun- 
dred marks. " — J.  H.  Burton,  Ilist.  of  Scotland,  eh. 
15  {v.  2). 

A.  D.  1286. — Accession  of  Queen  Marg^aret 
(called  The  Maid  of  Norway)  who  died  on  her 
way  to  Scotland  in  1290. 

A.  D.  1290-1305.— Death  of  the  Maid  of 
Norway. —  Reign  of  John  Balliol. —  English 
conquest  by  Edward  I. — Exploits  of  Wallace. 
—Alexander  IIL  of  Scotland,  dying  in  1'286,  left 
only  an  infant  granddaughter  to  inherit  his 
crown.  This  was  the  child  of  his  daughter  Mar- 
garet, married  to  the  king  of  Norway  and  dead 
after  her  first  confinement.  The  baby  queen, 
known  in  Scottish  history  as  the  Maid  of  Nor- 
way, was  betrothed  in  her  sixth  year  to  Prince 
Edward  of  England,  son  of  Edward  I.,  and  all 
looked  promising  for  an  early  union  of  the  Scot- 
tish and  English  crowns.  "But  this  project 
was  abruptly  frustrated  by  the  child's  death  on 
lier  voyage  to  Scotland,  and  with  the  rise  of  claim- 
ant after  claimant  of  the  vacant  throne  Edward 
was  drawn  into  far  other  relations  to  the  Scottish 
realm.  Of  the  thirteen  pretenders  to  the  throne 
of  Scotland,  only  three  could  be  regarded  as 
serious  claimants.  By  the  extinction  of  the  line 
of  William  the  Lion,  the  right  of  succession 
passed  to  the  daughters  of  his  brother  Divid. 
The  claim  of  John  Balliol,  Lord  of  Galloway, 
rested  on  his  descent  from  the  eldest  of  these ; 
that  of  Robert  Bruce,  Lord  of  Annandale,  on  his 
descent  from  the  second ;  that  of  John  Hastings, 
Lord  of  Abergavenny,  on  his  descent  from  the 
third.  ...  All  the  rights  of  a  feudal  suzerain 
were  at  once  assumed  by  the  English  King ;  he 
entered  into  the  possession  of  the  country  as  into 
that  of  a  disputed  fief  to  be  held  by  its  overlord 
till  the  dispute  was  settled.  .  .  .  Scotland  was 
thus  reduced  to  the  sulijection  which  she  had 
experienced  under  Henry  II.  .  .  .  The  commis- 
sioners who  m  he  named  to  report  on  the  claims 
to  the  throne  were  mainly  Scotch ;  a  proposal  for 
the  partitioT  of  the  realm  among  the  claimants 
was  rejected  as  contrary  to  Scotch  law,  and  the 
claim  of  Balliol  as  representative  of  the  elder 
branch  was  finally  preferred  to  that  of  his  rivals. 
The  castles  were  at  once  delivered  to  the  new 
monarch,  and  Balliol  did  homage  to  Edward  with 
full  acknowledgment  of  the  services  due  to  him 
from  the  realm  of  Scotland.  For  a  time  there 
was  peace."  But,  presently,  Edward  made 
claims  upon  the  Scotch  nobles  for  service  in  his 
foreign  wars  which  were  resented  and  disre- 
garded. He  also  asserted  for  his  courts  a  right 
of  hearing  appeals  from  the  Scottish  tribunals, 
which  was  angrily  denied.  Barons  and  people 
were  provoked  to  a  hostility  that  forced  Balliol 
to  challenge  war.  He  obtained  from  the  pope 
absolution  from  his  oath  of  fealty  and  he  entered 
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into  a  secret  alllftnco  with  tlie  king  of  Prnnce. 
In  tlie  spring  of  1200  Kdwanl  invaded  Scotland, 
carried  Berwiclt  liy  storm,  slauglitercd  8,000  of 
its  citizens,  defeated  tlic  Scots  witli  great  slaugli- 
ter  at  Dunbar,  occupied  Edinburgli,  Stirling  and 
Perth,  and  received,  in  July,  the  surrender  of 
Balliol,  w'  was  sent  to  imprisonment  in  the 
Tower  of  ndon.  "No  further  punishment, 
liowcvcr,  was  exacted  from  the  prostrate  realm. 
Edward  simply  treated  it  as  a  fief,  and  dccli'  li 
its  forfeiture  to  be  the  legal  cousecjuence  of  il- 
llol's  treason.  It  lapsed  in  fact  to  the  overlord, 
and  its  earls,  barons  and  gentry  swore  homage 
In  Parliament  at  Berwick  to  Ldward  as  their 
king.  .  .  .  Tlie  government  of  the  new  depen- 
dency was  intrusted  to  VVarenne,  Earl  of  Surrey, 
at  the  head  of  an  English  Council  of  Hegeucy. 
.  .  .  Tlic  discrraceful  submission  of  their  leaders 
brought  the  , people  themselves  to  tlie  front.  .  .  . 
The  genius  of  an  outlaw  knight,  William  "Wal- 
lace, saw  in  their  smouldering  discontent  a  liopo 
of  freedom  for  his  country,  and  his  daring  raids 
on  outlying  parties  of  the  Englisli  soldiery  roused 
the  country  at  last  into  revolt.  Of  Wallace  him- 
self, of  his  life  or  temper,  we  know  little  or 
nothing ;  the  very  traditions  of  his  gigantic  stat- 
ure and  enormous  strengtli  are  dim  and  unhistor- 
ical.  But  the  instinct  of  tlie  Scotch  people  has 
guided  It  aright  in  choosing  Wallace  for  its 
national  lie'o.  Ho  .  .  .  callea  the  people  itself 
to  arms."  At  Stirling,  in  September,  1207, 
Wallace  caught  the  English  army  in  the  midst 
of  its  passage  of  the  Forth,  cut  half  of  it  in 
pieces  and  put  the  remainder  to  fliglit.  At  Fal- 
kirk, in  the  following  July,  Edward  avenged 
himself  upon  the  forces  of  Wallace  with  terrible 
slaughter,  and  the  Scottisli  leader  narrowly  es- 
caped. In  the  struggle  wliicli  the  Scots  still 
maintained  for  several  years,  he  seems  to  have 
borne  no  longer  a  prominent  part.  But  when 
they  submitted,  in  1803,  Wallace  refused  Ed- 
ward's offered  amnesty ;  he  was  afterwards  cap- 
tured, sent  to  London  for  trial,  and  executed,  his 
head  being  placed  on  London  Bridge,  according 
to  the  barbarous  custom  of  the  time. — J.  R.  Green, 
S/u>rt  Hist,  of  the  English  People,  ch.  4,  sect.  3. 

Also  in:  J.  II.  Burton,  Hist,  of  /Scotland,  ch.  15 
aH(i  18- 22. — C.  H.  Pearson,  Jliat.  of  Eng.  during 
the  Early  and  Middle  Ages,  v.  2,  ch.  12-13. 

A.  D.  1305-1307.— The  rising  under  Robert 
Bruce. — After  the  submission  of  Scotland  in  1303, 
King  Edward  of  Englartd  "set  to  work  to  com- 
plete the  union  of  tlie  two  kingdoms.  In  the 
meantime  Scotland  was  to  be  governed  by  a 
Lieutenant  aided  by  a  council  of  barons  and 
churchmen.  It  was  to  be  represented  in  the 
English  parliament  by  ten  deputies,  —  four 
churchmen,  four  barons,  and  two  members  of 
tlie  commons,  one  for  the  country  north  of  the 
Firths,  one  for  the  south.  These  members  at- 
tended one  parliament  at  Westminster,  and  an 
ordinance  was  issued  for  the  government  of 
Scotland.  .  ,  .  But  the  great  difficulty  in  deal- 
ing with  the  Scots  was  tliat  tliey  never  knew 
when  they  were  conquered,  and,  just  when  Ed- 
ward hoped  that  his  scheme  for  union  was  carried 
out,  they  rose  in  arms  once  more.  The  leader  this 
time  was  Robert  Bruce,  Lord  of  Annandale, 
Earl  of  Carrick  in  right  of  his  mother,  and 
the  grandson  and  heir  of  the  rival  of  Balliol. 
He  had  joined  Wallace,  but  had  again  sworn 
fealty  to  Edward  at  the  Convention  of  Irvine, 
and  had  since  then  received  many  favours  from 


the  English  king.  Bruce  signed  a  bond  witli 
AVilliam  Lamberton,  Hisliop  of  St.  Andrews, 
who  hiul  also  lieen  one  of  VVallace's  supporti-rs. 
In  this  bond  each  party  swore  to  stand  by  tho 
other  in  all  his  undertakings,  no  matter  what, 
and  not  to  act  without  the  knowledge  of  tho 
other.  .  .  .  This  bond  liecame  known  t<j  Edward; 
and  Bruce,  afraid  of  his  anger,  lied  from  London 
to  Dumfries.  There  in  tho  Church  of  the  Orey 
Friars  he  had  an  interview  with  Jolin  Coniyn  of 
Badenoch,  called  the  Red  Coinyn,  who,  after 
Balliul  and  his  sons,  was  tlie  next  heir  to  the 
throne.  .  .  .  What  passed  between  them  cannot 
be  certainly  known,  as  they  met  alone  " —  but 
Coniyn  was  slain.  "By  this  murder  and  sacri- 
lege Bruce  put  himself  at  once  out  of  llie  palo 
of  the  law  and  of  tlie  Church,  but  by  it  ho 
became  the  nearest  heir  to  the  crown,  after 
the  Balliols.  This  gave  him  a  great  hold  on 
the  people,  whose  failli  in  tlie  virtue  of  lieredi- 
tary  succession  was  strong,  and  on  whom  tho 
English  yoke  weiglied  heavily.  On  March  27, 
1306,  Bruce  was  crowned  [at  Scone]  with  as  near 
an  imitation  of  the  old  ccremnnies  as  could  bo 
compassed  on  such  short  notice.  The  actual 
crowning  was  done  by  Isabella,  Countess  of 
Buchan,  who,  though  her  husband  was  a 
Comyn,  and,  as  such,  a  sworn  foe  of  Bruce, 
came  secretly  to  uphold  the  right  of  her  own 
family,  the  SlacdulTs,  to  place  the  cr(;wn  on  the 
head  of  the  King  of  Scots.  Edward  determined 
this  time  to  put  down  tlie  Scots  with  rigour. 
.  .  .  All  who  had  taken  any  part  in  tlic  murder  of 
the  Red  Comyn  were  denounced  as  traitors,  and 
death  was  to  be  the  fate  of  all  persons  taken  in 
arms.  Bruce  was  excommunicated  by  a  special 
bull  from  the  Pope.  The  Countess  of  Buchan 
was  confined  in  a  room,  made  like  a  cage,  in  ono 
of  the  towers  of  Berwick  (jastle.  One  of  King 
Robert's  sisters  was  condiinned  to  a  like  punish- 
ment. His  brotlicr  Nigil,  his  brother-in-law 
Christopher  Seaton,  and  three  other  nobles  were 
taken  prisoners,  and  were  put  to  death  as  trai- 
tors. .  .  .  Edward  tliis  time  made  greater  prep- 
arations tlian  ever.  All  classes  of  his  subjects 
from  all  parts  of  his  dominions  were  invited  to 
join  the  army,  and  he  exhorted  his  son,  E''ward 
Prince  of  Wales,  and  300  newly-created  knights, 
to  win  their  spurs  worthily  in  the  reduction  of 
contumacious  Scotland.  It  was  well  for  Scot- 
land that  he  did  not  live  to  carry  out  his  vows 
of  vengeance.  He  died  at  Burgh-onthe-Sands, 
July  30th.  His  death  proved  a  turning-point  in 
the  history  of  Scotland,  for,  though  the  English 
still  remained  in  possession  of  the  strongholds, 
Edward  II.  took  no  effective  steps  to  crush  the 
rebels.  He  only  brought  tlic  army  raised  by  his 
father  as  far  as  Cumnock  in  Ayrsliire,  and  re- 
treated without  doing  anything." — M.  MacAr- 
tliur,  Ilist.  of  Scotland,  ch.  3. 

Also  in:  Sir  W.  Scott,  Hist,  of  Scotland,  v.  1, 
ch.  8-9. — W.  Burns,  Scottish  War  of  Independence, 
r.  2,  ch.  21-22. 

A.  D.  1314. — The  Battle  of  Bannockburn. — 
"It  is  extremely  difficult  to  give  distinctness 
and  chronological  sequence  to  the  events  in  Scot- 
land from  1306  to  1310:  the  conditions  are  indeed 
antagoaistic  to  distinctness.  We  have  a  peo- 
ple restless  and  feverishly  excited  to  efforts  for 
their  liberty  when  opportunity  should  come,  but 
not  yet  embodied  in  open  war  against  their  in- 
vaders, and  tlierefore  doing  nothing  distinct 
enough  to  hold  a  place  in   history.  .  .  .  The 
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other  prominent  feature  In  the  historical  condi- 
tions wns  the  new-made  liing  [Uobcrt  Bruce], 
...»  lull  strong  miin,  of  comely,  attractive, 
and  commandinir  countcimnce.  .  .  .  lie  is  steady 
an<l  Kiinffuiue  uf  temperament;  his  mxtd  snirit's 
and  gootl-liumour  never  fail,  and  in  tlie  miuHt  of 
misery  and  peril  he  can  keep  up  the  spirits  of  his 
followers  In'  chivalrous  stories  and  pleasant  ban- 
ter. .  .  .  The  English  were  driven  out  of  tho 
strong  places  one  by  one — sometimes  by  tho 
people  of  tlio  district.  Wo  hear  of  the  fall  of 
Edinburgh,  Ho-xburgh,  Linlithgow,  Perth,  Dun- 
dee, Hutherglcn,  onu  Dumfries.  ...  In  the  be- 
ginning of  the  year  1309  Scotland  was  so  far 
consolidated  as  to  be  getting  into  a  place  in  Eu- 
ropean diplomacy,  'llie  King  of  France  advised 
his  son-in-law,  Edward  II.,  to  agree  to  a  souf- 
froncc  or  truce  witl»  tlie  Scots.  .  .  .  Wldle  tho 
negotiations  with  Prance  went  on,  countenance 
still  more  importont  was  given  to  the  new  order 
of  things  at  home.  The  clergy  in  council  set 
forth  their  adherence  to  King  Robert,  with  the 
reasons  for  it.  .  .  .  This  was  an  extremely  im- 
portant matter,  for  it  meant,  of  coiirse,  that  the 
Church  would  do  its  best  to  protect  him  from  all 
ecclesiastical  risk  arising  from  tho  death  of 
Comyn.  ...  A  crisis  came  at  last  which  roused 
tho  Qovemment  of  England  to  a  great  effort. 
After  the  fortresses  had  fallen  one  by  one,  Stir- 
ling Castle  still  held  out.  It  was  besieged  by 
Edward  Uruce  [brother  of  Robert]  before  tlie  end 
of  the  year  1318.  Mowbray,  the  governor,  stipu- 
lated that  ho  would  surrender  if  not  relieved 
before  the  Feast  of  St.  John  the  Baptist  in  the 
following  year,  or  the  24th  of  June.  Tho  taking 
of  tliis  fortress  was  an  achievement  of  which 
King  Edward  [I.]  was  prouder  than  of  anything 
else  he  had  done  in  the  invasions  of  Scotland. 
.  .  .  That  the  crowning  acquisition  of  their 
mighty  king  should  thus  be  allowed  to  pass 
away,  and  stamp  emphatically  the  utter  loss  of 
the  great  conquest  he  had  made  for  the  English 
crown,  was  a  consummation  too  humiliating  for 
the  chivalry  of  England  to  endure  without  an 
effort.  Stirling  Castle  must  be  relieved  before 
St.  John's  Day,  and  the  relieving  of  Stirling 
Castle  meant  a  thorough  invosion  ond  resubjcc- 
tion  of  Scotland."  On  both  sides  tho  utmost  ef- 
forts were  made, —  the  one  to  relieve  the  Castle, 
the  other  to  strengthen  its  besiegers.  ' '  On  tho 
23d  of  June  [1314]  the  two  armies  were  visible 
to  each  other.  If  the  Scots  had,  as  it  was  said, 
between  30,000  and  40,000  men,  it  was  a  great 
force  for  tlie  country  at  that  time  to  furnish. 
Looking  at  the  urgency  of  the  measures  taken  to 
draw  out  the  feudal  array  of  England,  to  the 
presence  of  tlie  Welsh  anti  Irish,  and  to  a  large 
body  of  Gascons  and  other  foreigners,  it  is  easy 
to  be  believed  that  tlie  army  carried  Into  Scot- 
land might  be,  as  It  was  said  to  be,  100,000  in 
all.  The  efficient  force,  however,  was  in  the 
mounted  men,  and  these  were  supposed  to  be 
about  equal  in  number  to  the  whole  Scottish 
army."  Tho  Scots  occupied  a  position  of  great 
strength  and  advantage  (on  the  banks  of  the 
Bannock  Burn),  which  they  had  skilfully  Im- 
proved by  honeycombing  all  the  flat  ground  with 
hidden  pits,  to  make  it  impassable  for  cavalry. 
The  English  attacked  them  at  daybreak  on  the 
24th  of  June,  and  suffered  a  most  ignominious 
and  awful  defeat.  ' '  The  end  was  rout,  confused 
and  hopeless.  The  pitted  tleld  added  to  the  dis- 
asters; for  though  they  avoided  it  in  their  ad- 


vance, many  horsemen  were  pressed  into  It  in  the 
retreat,  and  floundered  among  the  pitfalls. 
Through  all  the  history  of  her  great  wars  before 
and  since,  never  did  England  suffer  a  humilia- 
tion deep  enough  to  approach  even  comparison 
witli  this.  Besides  tlie  inferiority  of  tho  victori- 
ous army,  Bannockbum  is  exceptional  among 
battles  by  the  utter  helplessness  of  the  defeated. 
There  seems  to  have  been  no  rallying  point  any- 
where. .  .  .  None  of  tho  parts  of  that  mii/hty 
host  could  keep  together,  and  the  very  cliaos 
among  the  multitudes  around  seems  to  have  per- 
plcxeu  the  orderly  army  of  the  Scots.  The  foot- 
soldiers  of  the  English  army  seem  simply  to  have 
(lisperscd  at  all  points,  and  the  little  said  of  them 
is  painfully  suggestive  of  the  poor  wanderers  hav- 
ing to  face  the  two  aUernatlves  —  starvation  in 
the  wilds,  or  death  at  the  hands  of  the  peasantry. 
The  cavalry  fled  right  out  towards  England.  .  .  . 
Stirling  Castle  was  delivered  up  in  terms  of  the 
stipulation." — J.  II.  Burton,  llitt.  of  Scotland,  v. 
2,  ch.  28.— "The  defeated  army  .  .  .  left  dead 
upon  the  field  about  30,000  men,  incmding  200 
knights  and  700  cs(  uires." — W.  Burns,  Scottith 
War  of  Independence,  ch.  23  (».  2). 

Also  in:  P.  F.  Tytler,  JIM.  of  Sc-'ltind,  v.  1, 
ch.  3. 

A.  D.  13x4-1328.  —  After  Bauntickbum.— 
The  consequences  of  the  battle  in  differ- 
ent views. —  "A  very  general  impression  exists, 
especially  among  Englishmen,  that  the  defeat  at 
Bannockbum  put  an  end  to  tlic  attempted  sub- 
jugation of  Scotland.  This  is  a  mistake.  .  .  . 
No  doubt  tho  defeat  was  of  so  decisive  a  charac- 
ter as  to  render  the  final  result  all  but  certain. 
But  it  required  many  others,  though  of  a  minor 
kind,  to  bring  about  the  conviction  described  by 
Mr.  Froude  [that  the  Scotch  would  never  stoop 
to  the  supremacy  Infiictcd  upon  Wales] ;  and  it 
was  yet  fourteen  long  years  till  the  treaty  of 
Northampton." — W.  Bums,  The  ScottUh  War  of 
Independence,  ch.  24  (».  2). — "  No  defeat,  however 
crushing,  ever  proved  half  so  injurious  to  any 
country  as  the  victory  of  Bannockbum  did  to 
Scotland.  This  is  the  testimony  home  by  men 
whose  patriotism  cannot  be  called  in  question. 
...  It  drove  from  Scotland  the  very  elements 
of  its  growing  civilization  and  its  material 
wealth.  The  artisans  of  North  Britain  were  at 
that  time  mostly  English.  These  retired  or  were 
driven  from  Scotland,  and  with  them  the  com- 
mercial importance  of  "the  Scottish  towns  was 
lost.  The  estates  held  by  Englishmen  In  Scot- 
land were  confiscated,  and  the  wealth  which 
through  the  hands  of  these  proprietors  had  found 
its  way  from  the  southern  parts  of  the  kingdom 
and  fertilized  the  more  barren  soil  of  tho  north, 
at  once  ceased.  The  higher  and  more  cultured 
clergy  were  English ;  these  retired  when  the  sev- 
erance of  Scotland  from  England  wes  effected, 
and  with  them  Scottish  scholarship  was  almost 
extinguished,  and  the  budding  literature  of  the 
north  disappeared.  How  caliimitous  was  the 
period  which  followed  upon  Bannockbum  may 
be  partially  estimated  by  two  significant  facts. 
Of  the  six  princes  who  had  nominal  rule  in  Scot- 
land from  the  death  of  Robert  III.  to  James  VI., 
not  one  died  a  natural  death.  Of  the  ten  kings 
whose  names  are  entered  on  the  roll  of  Scottish 
history  from  the  death  of  Robert  Bruce,  seven 
came  to  the  throne  whilst  minors,  and  James  I. 
was  detained  in  England  for  nineteen  years. 
The  country  during  these  long  minorities,  and 
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the  time  of  tho  captivity  of  James,  wns  exposed 
to  the  strife  commonly  attendant  on  niinoritles. 
.  .  .  Tho  war  commenced  liy  Hriice  lingered  for 
almost  three  centuries,  either  in  the  shape  of  for- 
mal warfare  proclaimed  by  heralds  and  by  tho 
ceremonials  usually  ol)scrved  at  the  beginning  of 
national  strife,  or  in  tlie  informal  l)ut  eciually  de- 
structive hostilities  which  neighbours  indulge  in, 
and  wliicli  partake  of  tlie  bitterness  of  civil  war. 
.  .  .  For  three  centuries  tiio  lands  south  of  tlio 
Tweed,  and  almost  as  far  as  the  Tync  at  its 
mouth,  were  exposed  to  the  ceaseless  ravages  of 
mosstroopers.  .  .  .  For  a  while  men  were  killed, 
and  women  outraged  and  murdered,  and  children 
slain  without  pity,  and  houses  plundered  and 
then  burnt,  and  cattle  swept  off  the  grazing 
lands  between  Tweed  and  Tyne,  iintil  none  cared, 
unless  they  were  outlaws,  to  occiijjy  any  ))art  of 
tlie  country  within  a  night's  ride  of  the  borders 
of  Scotland.  Tho  sulTerers  in  their  turn  soon 
learned  to  recognize  no  law  save  that  of  might, 
ond  avenged  their  wrongs  by  inflicting  like 
wrongs  upon  others;  and  thus  there  grow  up 
along  the  frontiers  of  eitiier  country  a  savage 
population,  wliose  occupation  was  murder  and 
plunder,  and  whose  solo  wealth  was  what  thev 
had  obtained  by  violence.  .  .  .  The  war,  indee(r, 
which  has  been  called  a  war  of  independence, 
and  Alls  so  large  a  part  of  the  annals  of  England 
and  Scotland  during  the  Middle  Ages,  was  suc- 
cessful so  far  as  its  main  object  was  concerned, 
tho  preservation  of  power  in  tho  hands  of  '  bar- 
barons  cliieftains  who  neither  feared  the  king 
nor  pitied  tho  j)eople  ;  tlie  war  was  a  miserable 
failure  if  we  regard  tlie  well-being  of  tho  people 
themselves  and  the  progress  of  the  nation.  — W. 
Denton,  England  in  the  Mfteenth  Ceniwy,  pp. 
68-78.— On  the  other  side:  "It  [the  battle  of 
Bannockburn]  put  an  end  for  ever  to  all  hopes 
upon  tho  part  of  England  of  accomplisiiing  tho 
conquest  of  her  sister  country.  .  .  .  Nor  have 
the  consequences  of  this  victory  been  par- 
tial or  coutincd.  Their  duration  throughout 
succeeding  centuries  of  Scottish  history  and 
Scottish  liberty,  down  to  the  hour  in  which 
this  is  written,  cannot  be  questioned ;  and 
without  launching  out  into  any  inappropriate 
field  of  historical  speculation,  we  have  only  to 
think  of  the  most  obvious  consequences  which 
must  have  resulted  from  Scotland  becoming  a  con- 
quered province  of  England ;  and  if  we  wish  for 
proof,  to  flx  our  eyes  on  the  present  condition  of 
Ireland,  in  order  to  feel  the  reality  of  all  that  wo 
owe  to  the  victory  at  Bannockburn,  and  to  the 
memory  of  such  men  as  Bruce,  liandolph,  and 
Douglas."— P.  F.Tytler,  IIi»t.  of  Scotland,  v.  1,  ch. 
8. — "It  is  impossible,  even  now,  after  the  lapse  of 
more  than  570  years,  to  read  any  account  of  that 
battle — or  still  more  to  visit  the  field  —  without 
emotion.  For  we  must  remember  all  the  politi- 
cal and  social  questions  which  depended  on  it. 
For  good  or  for  evil,  tremendous  issues  follow 
on  the  gain  or  on  the  loss  of  national  indepen- 
dence. .  .  .  Wliere  the  seeds  of  a  strong  national 
civilisation,  of  a  strong  national  character,  and 
of  intellectual  wealth  liavo  been  deeply  sown  in 
any  human  soil,  tlie  preservation  of  it  from  con- 
quest, and  from  invasion,  and  from  foreign  rule, 
is  the  essential  condition  of  its  yielding  its  due 
contribution  to  the  progress  of  the  world.  Who, 
then,  can  compute  or  reckon  up  the  debt  which 
Scotland  owes  to  the  few  and  gallant  men  who, 
inspired  by  a  splendid  courage  and  a  noble  faith, 


stood  by  Tho  Bruce  In  tho  War  of  Indcpcndcnco, 
ami  on  .luno  24,  1314,  saw  the  armies  of  tlio 
Invader  Hying  down  the  Carse  of  Stirling  ?" — 
The  Duke  of  Argyll,  Scotland  at  it  unu  and  a*  it 
it,  V.  1,  ch.  2. 

A.  D.  1336-1603.  — The  formation  of  the 
Scottish  Parliament. — "As  many  causes  con- 
trit)uted  to  liriiig  government  earlier  to  perfec- 
don  in  England  than  in  Scotland;  as  the  rigour 
of  the  feudal  institutions  abated  sooner,  and  its 
defects  were  supplied  with  greater  facility  in 
the  one  kingdom  than  in  tlio  other ;  England  led 
tlie  way  in  all  these  changes,  and  burgesses  and 
knights  of  the  sliiro  appeared  in  the  parliaments 
of  that  nation,  before  tliey  were  heard  of  in  ours. 
Burgesses  were  first  admitted  into  tlie  Scottish 
parliaments  by  Uobert  Bruce  [A.  I).  132(1) ;  and 
in  the  preamble  to  the  laws  of  Uobert  III.  they 
ore  ranked  among  the  constituent  members  of 
that  assembly.  Tlio  lesser  barons  were  indebted 
to  .lames  I.  [A.  D.  1437J  for  a  statute  exempting 
tlicm  from  personal  attendance,  and  periiiitting 
them  to  elect  representatives:  tho  exemption 
was  eagerly  laid  hold  on,  but  tho  privilege  was 
so  little  valued  that,  except  one  or  two  instances, 
it  lay  neglected  during  one  hundred  and  sixty 
years ;  and  James  VI.  fitst  obliged  them  to  send 
representatives  regularly  to  parliament.  A  Scot- 
tisli  parliament,  then,  consisted  anciently  of  great 
barons,  of  ecclesiastics,  and  a  few  representa- 
tives of  boroughs.  Nor  were  these  divided,  as 
in  England,  into  two  houses,  but  composed  one 
assembly,  in  which  the  lord  eliaiicellor  presided. 
.  .  .  The  great  barons,  or  lonls  of  parliament, 
were  extreipoly  few ;  even  so  late  as  the  begin- 
ning of  tuo  reign  of  James  VI.  they  amounted 
only  to  53.  The  ecclesiastics  equalled  them  in 
number,  and,  being  devoted  implicitly  to  the 
crown,  .  .  .  rendered  all  hopes  of  victory  In  any 
struggle  desperate.  ...  As  far  back  as  our 
records  enable  us  to  trace  the  constitution  of  our 
parliaments,  we  find  a  committee  distinguished 
by  the  name  of  lords  of  orticles.  It  was  their 
business  to  prepare  and  to  digest  all  matters 
which  were  to  bo  laid  before  the  parliament. 
There  was  rarely  any  business  Introduced  into 
parliament  but  what  had  passed  through  tho 
channel  of  this  committee.  .  .  .  This  committee 
owed  the  extraordinary  powers  vested  in  it  to 
the  military  genius  of  the  ancient  nobles,  too  im- 
patient to  submit  to  the  drudgery  of  civil  busi- 
ness. .  .  .  Tho  lords  of  articles,  then,  not  only 
directed  all  the  proceedings  of  parliament,  but 
possessed  a  negative  before  debate.  That  com- 
mittee was  chosen  and  constituted  in  such  a 
manner  as  put  this  valuable  privilege  entirely  in 
the  king's  hands.  It  is  extremely  probable  that 
our  kings  onco  had  the  sole  right  of  nominating 
the  lords  of  articles.  They  came  afterwards  to 
be  elected  by  the  parliament,  and  consisted  of 
an  equal  number  out  of  each  estate." — W. 
Robertson,  Hist.  ^Scotland,  bk.  1. 

A.  D.  1328. — The  Peace  of  Northampton. 
—  In  1327  King  Edward  III.  of  England  col- 
lected a  splendid  army  of  60,000  men  for  his  first 
campaign  against  the  Scots.  After  several 
weeks  of  tiresome  marching  and  countermarching, 
in  vain  attempts  to  bring  the  agile  Scots  to  an 
engagement,  or  to  stop  the  bold  ravages  of 
Douglas  and  Randolph,  who  led  them,  the  young 
king  abandoned  his  undertaking  in  disgust.  He 
next  "convoked  a  parliament  at  York,  in  which 
there  appeared  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  Eng- 
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land  to  concede  the  main  points  on  which  pro- 
powiU  for  pence  hiid  hitherto  fulled,  by  acknowl- 
cd^inK  the  iiideiiendetK'e  of  Hcotlund  liiid  the 
lenitlmote  doverelKiity  of  Uruce."  A  tniee  wiw 
preKcntly  agreed  upon,  "  which  It  wftg  now  do- 
teriiiiiivu  should  be  the  Introduction  to  n  Ingtlng 
pt^nee.  An  u  neeeHmiry  prelinilimry,  the  KiikHhIi 
BtnteHmen  resolved  foriniilly  to  execute  ii  resigna- 
tion of  nil  claims  of  dominion  anil  xuperlorlty 
which  hud  been  UHflumed  over  the  kingdom  of 
Kcotluiid,  and  ogn'ed  that  nil  munlmentx  or  pub- 
lic InHtriiments  iiHHerting  or  tending  to  support 
Huch  a  cluim  should  bo  delivered  up.  This 
ngrecment  was  subscribed  by  the  king  on  tlie 
4lliof  March,  1328.  Peace  was  afterwards  con- 
cluded at  Edinburgh  tho  17th  of  March,  1338, 
and  rutitled  at  a  parliament  held  at  Nortliam|>- 
ton,  the  4th  of  May,  1328.  It  was  contlrmed  by 
a  mutch  agreed  upon  belwtien  the  princess 
Joanna,  sister  to  Edward  III.,  and  Davi(i,  son  of 
Robert  I.,  though  both  were  as  yet  Infants. 
Articles  of  strict  amity  were  settled  betwixt  the 
nations,  without  prejudico  to  the  effect  of  tho 
alliance  between  Hcotlund  and  France.  ...  It 
was  stipulated  that  all  the  charters  ond  docu- 
ments carried  from  Hcotland  by  Edward  I. 
should  be  restored,  and  the  king  of  England  was 
])le(lge(l  to  give  his  aid  in  the  court  of  Rome  to- 
wurd.stlie  recall  of  the  exconnnunlcatlon  awarded 
against  king  Robert.  Lastly,  Scotland  was  to 
pay  a  sum  of  £20,000  In  consideration  of  these 
favourable  terms.  The  borders  were  to  be 
maintained  In  strict  order  on  both  sides,  and  tho 
fatal  coronation-stone  was  to  bo  restored  to  Scot- 
land. There  was  another  separate  obligation  on 
the  Scottish  side,  which  led  to  most  serious  con- 
sequences in  the  siibscquent  reign.  The  seventh 
article  of  the  Peace  of  Northampton  provided 
that  certain  Englisli  barons  .  .  .  should  Ik:  re- 
stored to  tho  lands  and  heritages  in  Scotland, 
whereof  they  had  been  deprived  during  the 
war,  by  the  king  of  Scots  seizing  them  into  his 
own  hand.  The  execution  of  this  article  was 
deferred  by  the  Scottish  king,  who  was  not,  it 
may  Ikj  conceived,  very  willing  again  to  Intro- 
duce English  nobles  as  landhoUlcrsinto  Scotland. 
The  English  mob,  on  their  part,  resisted  tho  ro- 
movnl  of  the  fntal  stone  from  AVestminstcr, 
where  It  had  b  i  deposited.  .  .  .  The  deed 
called  Ragman's  Roll,  being  the  list  of  the  barons 
and  men  of  note  who  subscribed  the  submission 
to  Edward  I.  in  1296,  was,  however,  delivered 
up  to  tlio  Scots."— Sir  W.  Scott,  JIM.  of  Scot- 
laiul,  ch.  13  (p.  1). 

Also  in:  J.  Froissart,  Ohroniclet  {tr.  byJohnes), 
bk.  1,  ch.  18. 

A.  D.  1329. — Accession  of  David  II. 

A.  D.  1332-1333. — The  Disinherited  Barons. 
— Balliol's  invasion. — Siege  of  Berwick  and 
battle  of  Halidon  Hill.--l  ntil  his  death,  in  1329, 
King  Robert  Bruce  evaded  the  enforcement  of 
that  provision  of  tlie  Treaty  of  Northampton 
which  pledged  him  to  restore  the  forfeited 
estates  of  English  nobles  within  the  Scottish 
border.  His  death  left  tho  crown  to  a  child  of 
seven  years,  his  son  David,  imder  tho  regency  of 
Randolph,  Earl  of  !Murray,  and  the  regent  still 
procrastinated  the  restoration  of  the  estates  in 
question.  At  length,  in  1333,  the  "  disinlierited 
barons,"  as  they  were  called,  determined  to  pros- 
ecute their  claim  by  force  of  orms,  and  they 
made  common  cause  with  Edward  Ralliol,  son 
of  the  ex-king  of  Scotland,  who  had  b:;eu  exiled 


In  France.  Tho  English  king,  Edward  III. 
would  not  openly  give  countenance  to  their  un- 
dertaking, nor  permit  them  to  Invade  Scotland 
across  the  English  frontier;  but  he  did  nothing 
to  prevent  their  recridting  In  tho  northern 
counties  an  army  of  3,300  men,  which  took  ship 
at  Ruvcnspur,  In  Yorkshire,  and  landed  on  tho 
coast  of  Pifcshirc,  under  naUiol's  command. 
Marching  westward,  tho  Invaders  "finally  took 
up  a  strong  position  In  the  heart  of  tho  country, 
with  tho  river  Earn  In  their  front.  Just  before 
this  crisis,  tho  wise  and  capable  Regent,  Itan- 
dolph.  Earl  of  Murray,  had  died,  and  the  great 
Sir  James  Douglas,  having  gone  with  King 
Roliert'g  heart  to  oiler  It  at  the  shrine  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre,  had  perished  on  his  way,  in  contlict 
with  the  Moors  of  Spain.  The  regency  had  de- 
volved upon  the  Earl  of  Mar,  a  man  wanting 
both  In  energy  and  In  military  capacity ;  but  so 
strong  was  tho  national  antinathy  to  lialllol,  as 
representing  tho  idea  of  English  supremacy,  that 
Mar  found  no  dltllculty  In  bringing  an  army  of 
40,000  men  into  the  fleld  against  1dm.  He  drew 
up  over  against  tho  enemy  on  the  northern  bank 
of  the  Earn,  on  Dupplln  Moor,  while  the  Earl  of 
March,  with  forces  scarcely  inferior  to  the  Re- 
gent's, threatened  tlie  flank  of  the  little  army  of 
the  Invaders.  Balliol,  however,  was  not  wanting 
In  valour  or  generalship,  and  there  were,  as 
usual,  traitors  in  the  Scotch  army,  one  of  whom 
led  tho  English,  bv  a  ford  which  ho  knew,  pafe 
across  the  river  in  the  darkness  of  the  night. 
They  throw  themselves  upon  tho  scattered,  over- 
secure,  and  ill-sentinelleu  camp  of  tho  enemy 
with  such  a  sudden  and  furious  onslaught,  that 
the  huge  Scottish  army  broke  up  into  a  panlc- 
strickon  and  disorganised  crowd  and  wore 
slaughtered  llko  sheep,  tho  number  of  the  slain 
four  times  exceeding  that  of  tho  whole  of 
Balliol's  army,  which  escaped  with  tho  loss  of 
thirty  men.  "The  invaders  now  took  possession 
of  Perth,  which  the  Earl  of  March  forthwith  sur- 
rounded, by  land  and  water,  and  thought  to 
starve  into  submission ;  but  Balliol's  ships  broke 
tlirough  the  blockade  on  the  Tay,  and  tho  be- 
siegers, despairing  of  success,  marched  oil  and 
disbanded  without  striking  another  blow.  Scot- 
land having  been  thus  subdued  by  a  handful  of 
men,  the  nobles  one  by  one  came  to  make  their 
submission.  Young  King  David  and  his  olHanced 
bride  were  sent  over  to  Prance  for  security,  and 
Edward  Balliol  was  crowned  King  at  Scone  on 
September  24,  1333,  two  montlis  after  his  disem- 
barkation in  Scotland.  As  Balliol  was  thus  ac- 
tual (de  facto)  King  of  Scotland,  Edward  could 
now  form  an  alliance  with  him  without  a  breucli 
of  the  treaty;  and  there  seemed  to  be  many 
arguments  in  favour  of  espousing  his  cause.  Tho 
young  Bruce  and  his  dynasty  represented  tho 
troublesome  spirit  of  Scottish  independence,  and 
were  closely  allied  with  France,  whose  king,  as 
will  be  seen,  lost  no  opportunity  of  stimulating 
and  supporting  the  partv  of  resistance  to  Eng- 
land. Balliol,  on  tlie  other  hand,  admitted  in  a 
secret  despatcli  to  Edward  that  the  success  of  the 
exped:<,ion  was  owing  to  that  King's  friendlj'  non- 
intervention, and  tho  aid  of  his  subjects;  offered 
to  hold  Scotland  '  as  his  man,'  doing  him  homage 
for  it  as  an  English  tlef;  and,  treating  the 
princess  Joan's  hastily  formed  union  with 
David  as  a  mere  engagement,  proposed  to  marry 
her  himself  instead.  The  King,  as  always,  even 
on  less  important  issues  than  the  present,  con- 
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■ulted  his  Parliament.  .  .  .  Balllnl  in  tho  nieiin- 
wbile,  hnvli.K  (liHiiiJHHed  tlin  grciiU'r  pnrt  of  IiIh 
EiikIIsIi  auvilitirii'8,  wiis  lying  unsuHpiclouH  of 
danger  at  Annan,  when  his  ramp  was  attacked 
In  the  niiddit'  of  tho  night  by  a  strong  Inxly  of 
cavalry  under  Murray,  son  of  the  wise  liegent, 
and  Douglas,  brother  of  tho  great  Sir  James. 
The  entrenchments  were  stormed  In  tho  dark- 
ness; noble,  vassal  and  retainer  were  slaughtered 
before  tlu^y  were  ablo  to  organise  any  reslstjince, 
and  Halliol  himself  barely  escaped  with  his  life 
across  the  English  border."  In  the  following 
year,  however,  Kdward  restored  his  helpless 
vassal,  invading  Scotland  In  person,  besieging 
Berwick,  and  routing  and  destroying,  at  HalTdon 
Hill,  a  Scotch  army  which  camo  to  Its  relief. — 
W.  Warburton,  EtUmrd  III.,  ch.  2. 

Also  in  :  W.  Longman,  Life  and  Time*  of  Ed- 
ward III.,  V.  1,  ch.  4. — J.  ll.   Burton,  Ilist.   of 


Scotland,  v.  8,  eh.  25.— See,  also,  Bebwick-upon 
Tweed. 

A.  D.  1333-1370.— The  long-continued  wars 
•with  Edward  III.— "Throughout  tho  whole 
country  of  Scotland,  only  four  castles  and  a 
small  tower  acknowledged  tho  sovereignty  of 
David  Bruce,  after  tho  battle  of  Ilalldon ;  and  It 
Is  wonderful  to  seo  how,  by  their  efforts,  tho 
patriots  soon  afterwards  changed  for  the  better 
that  unfavourable  and  seemingly  despenito  state 
of  things.  In  tho  several  skirmishes  and  battles 
which  were  fought  all  over  the  kingdom,  tho 
Scots,  knowing  tho  country,  and  having  tho 
good-will  of  the  inhabitants,  wi.  -e  generally  suc- 
cessful, as  also  in  surprising  c  .sties  and  forts, 
cutting  off  convoys  of  provis.ons  which  were 
going  to  tho  Englisli,  and  destroying  scattered 
parties  of  the  enemy ;  so  that,  by  a  long  and  In- 
cessant course  of  fighting,  the  patriots  gradually 
regained  what  they  lost  in  great  battles.  .  .  . 
You  may  well  imagine  that,  during  those  long 
and  terrible  wars  which  wore  waged,  when 
castles  were  defended  and  taken,  prisoners  made, 
many  battles  fought,  and  numbers  of  me 
wounded  and  slain,  the  state  of  the  country  ot 
Scotland  was  most  miserable.  There  was  no 
finding  refuge  or  protection  In  the  law.  .  .  .  All 
laws  of  humanity  and  charity  were  transgressed 
without  scruple.  People  were  found  starved  to 
death  in  the  woods  with  their  families,  while  tho 
country  was  so  depopulated  and  v  1  of  cultiva- 
tion thot  the  wild  deer  came  out  oi  tho  remote 
forests,  and  approached  near  to  cities  and  the 
dwellings  of  .men.  .  .  .  Notwithstanding  the 
valiant  defence  maintained  by  the  Scots,  their 
country  was  reduced  to  a  most  disastrous  state, 
by  the  cdhtlnucd  wars  of  Edward  III.,  who  was 
a  wise  and  warlike  King  as  ever  lived.  Could 
he  have  turned  against  Scotland  the  whole  power 
of  his  kingdom,  ho  might  probably  have  effected 
the  complete  conquest,  which  had  been  so  long 
attempted  in  vain.  But  wldle  tho  wars  in  Scot- 
land were  at  tho  hottest,  Edward  became  also 
engaged  in  hostilities  with  France,  having  laid 
claim  to  the  crown  of  that  kingdom.  .  .  .  The 
Scots  sent  an  embassy  to  obtain  money  and  assis- 
tance from  the  French ;  and  they  received  sup- 
plies of  both,  which  enabled  them  to  recover 
their  castles  and  towns  from  the  English.  Edin- 
burgh Castle  was  taken  from  the  Invaders  by  a 
stratagem.  .  .  .  Perth,  and  otler  Important 
places,  were  also  retaken  by  tho  Scots,  and  Ed- 
ward Baliol  retired  out  of  tho  country,  in  despair 
of  making  good  his  pretensions  to  the  crown. 
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The  nobles  of  Scotland,  finding  tho  afTsirs  of  tho 
kingdom  more  pnmperous,  now  came  to  tho 
rcHoliition  (if  bri'iglug  back  from  Fntnra,  whore 
he  had  resided  for  safety,  their  voung  King, 
David  II.,  and  Ills  consort,  Queen  Joanna.  They 
arrived  in  liMl.  David  II.  was  still  a  youth, 
neither  did  he  possess  at  any  jicriod  of  life 
the  wisdom  and  talents  of  his  father,  the  great 
King  Uobert.  The  noliles  of  Hcollanil  had  In- 
come each  a  petty  prince  on  his  own  estates; 
they  nuHle  war  on  each  other  as  they  had  done 
upon  the  English,  and  the  i)oor  King  possessed 
no  power  of  restndnlng  them.  Edward  III. 
being  absent  In  Fnincct,  and  In  tlu*  act  of  besieg- 
ing Calais,  David  was  induced,  by  the  pressing 
and  ureent  counsels  of  the  French  King,  to 
renew  the  war,  and  profit  by  the  King's  absence 
from  England.  The  voting  King  of  Scotland 
raised,  accordingly,  a  large  army,  and,  entering 
England  on  tlie  west  frontier,  he  marched  east- 
ward towards  Durham,  harassing  and  wasting 
the  country  with  great  severity ;  tlio  Scots  boast- 
ing that,  now  the  King  and  his  nobles  were  ab- 
sent, tliere  were  none  in  England  to  oppose 
them,  save  priests  and  base  mechanics.  But 
they  were  greatly  deceived.  Tho  lords  of  tho 
northern  counties  of  England,  together  with  the 
Archbishop  of  York,  assembled  a  gallant  army. 
They  defeased  the  vanguard  of  tho  Scots  and 
camo  upon  ti.  ■  main  body  by  surprise.  .  .  .  Tho 
Scottish  army  fell  fast  Into  disorder.  The  King 
himself  fought  bravely  In  tho  midst  of  his 
nobles  and  was  twice  wounded  with  arrows.  At 
length  he  was  captured.  .  .  .  Tho  left  wing  of 
tlie  Scottish  army  continued  fighting  long  after 
the  rest  were  routed,  an<  at  length  made  a  safe 
retreat.  It  was  commanded  by  the  Steward  of 
Scotland  and  the  Earl  of  Mi.rch.  Very  many  of 
tho  Scottish  nobility  were  ilain ;  very  many  made 
prisoners.  The  King  I'lmpjlf  was  led  In  triumph 
through  the  streets  oi  Loudon,  and  committed  to 
the  To wer  c  close  prisoner.  This  battle  was  f ou  ght 
at  Neville's  Cross,  near  Durham,  on  17th  October, 
1346.  Thus  was  another  great  victory  gained  by 
the  English  c  cr  the  Scots.  It  was  followed  by 
farther  advaiitiges,  which  gave  the  victors  for  a 
time  possession  of  the  country  from  tho  Scottish 
Border  as  far  as  tho  verge  of  Lothian.  But  the 
Scots,  as  usual,  were  no  sooner  compelled  to  mo- 
mentary submission,  than  they  began  to  consider 
the  raeons  of  shaking  off  the  yoke.  Edward  III. 
was  not  more  fortunate  in  making  war  on  Scot- 
laud  In  his  own  name,  than  when  ho  used  tho 
pretext  of  supporting  Baliol.  He  marched  Into 
East-Lothian  In  spring,  1855,  and  committed 
such  ravages  that  tho  period  was  long  marked 
by  tho  name  of  the  Burned  Candlemas,  because 
so  many  towns  and  villages  were  burned.  But 
the  Scots  had  removed  every  species  of  provi- 
sions which  could  bo  of  use  to  the  Invaders,  and 
avoided  a  general  battle,  while  they  engaged  in 
a  number  of  skirmishes.  In  this  manner  Ed- 
ward was  compelled  to  retreat  out  of  Scotland, 
after  sustaining  much  loss.  After  tho  failure  of 
this  effort,  Edward  seems  to  have  despaired  of 
the  conquest  of  Scotland,  and  entered  Into  terms 
for  a  truce,  and  for  sotting  tho  King  at  liberty. 
Thus  David  II.  at  length  obtained  his  freedom 
from  the  English,  after  ho  had  been  detained  In 
prison  eleven  years.  The  latter  years  of  this 
King's  life  have  nothing  very  remarkable.  He 
died  in  1370."— Sir  \V.  Scott,  Tales  of  a  Grand- 
father  (iScotland) ;  abridged  by  E.  Oinn,  ch.  14-15. 
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Alboin:  J.  Froissnrt,  Chronick>(tr.  byjohnes), 
lie,  1.— W.  Longman,  Life  and  Time*  of  Edward 
III.,  T.  1,  c.h.  4,  10,  15,  23. 

A.  D.  1346. — Founding  of  the  Lordship  of 
the  Isles.     Sec  IIkkhidkh:  A.  I).  1:540-1,^04. 

A.  D.  1370.  —  The  accession  of  Robert  IL 
the  first  of  the  Stewart  or  Stuart  Dynasty.— 
On  the  ik'iith  of  David  IL  of  Scotliind  (son  of 
Robert  Uruce)  A.  D.  1370,  he  was  succeeded  on 
tlie  tlirone  by  his  nepliew,  "Robert  the  High 
Steward  of  Scotland,"  whose  mother  was  Mar- 
jory, daughter  of  Robert  Bruce.  The  succes- 
sion had  been  so  iixcd  by  act  of  the  Scottish 
Parliament  during  "good  King  Robert's"  life. 
The  new  King  Robert  began  the  Stewart  line,  as 
a  royal  dynasty.  "  The  name  of  his  faniily  was 
Allan,  orFitz  Allan,  but  it  had  become  habitual 
to  call  them  by  the  name  of  the  feudal  office 
held  by  them  in  Scotland,  and  hence  liobert  IL 
■was  the  first  of  the  Steward,  or,  as  it  came  to  be 
written,  the  Stewart  dynasty.  They  obtained 
their  feudal  influence  through  the  otlice  enjoyed 
by  their  ancestors  at  the  Court  of  Scotland — the 
office  of  Steward."— J.  IL  Burton,  lliit.  of  Scot- 
land, eh.  26  (».  8).— The  succession  of  the  family 
on  tlio  Scottish  throne  was  as  follows:  Robert 
II. ,  Robert  III.,  James  L,  James  II. ,  James  III., 
James  IV.,  James  V.,  Mary,  James  VI.  The 
grandmother  of  Mary,  the  great  grandmother  of 
James  VI. ,  was  Margaret  Tudor,  of  tlie  English 
royal  family — sister  of  Henry  VIII.  The  death 
of  Queen  Elizabeth  in  I6OS  left  the  English 
throne  with  no  nearer  heir  than  the  Scottish  King 
James.  He,  therefore,  united  the  two  crowns 
and  became  James  I.  of  England,  as  well  as  James 
VI.  of  Scotland.  His  successors  of  the  dynasty 
in  England  were  Charles  I. ,  before  the  Rebellion 
and  Commonwealth,  then  Charles  II. ,  James  II. , 
Jlary  (of  the  joint  reign  of  William  and  Mary), 
and  Anne.  The  Hanoverian  line,  which  suc- 
ceeded, was  derived  from  the  Stuart,  through  a 
daughter  of  James  I. — Elizabeth  of  Bohemia. — 
M.  Noble,  Jliat.  Oencalogy  of  the  House  of  Stuart. 

Also  in;  Sir  W.  Scott,  Hist,  of  Scotland  ch. 
15  (B.  1). 

A.  D.  1388.— The  Battle  of  Otterburn.    See 

OTTEUnUUN. 

A.  D.  1390.— Accession  of  Robert  III. 
A.  D.  1400-1436.  —  Homildon        Hill      and 
Shrewsbury.  —  The  captivity  of  James  L  — 

From  1389  to  1309  there  was  a  truce  between 
England  and  Scotland,  and  the  Scotch  borderers 
watehed  impatiently  for  the  termination  of  it, 
that  they  might  be  let  loose  on  the  northern 
English  counties,  "  like  hounds  let  off  the  leash. 
It  was  asserted  on  the  part  of  England,  indeed, 
that  they  did  not  wait  for  the  conclusion.  Ten 
years  of  peaceful  husbandry  had  prepared  a 
harvest  for  them,  and  they  swept  it  off  in  the 
old  way  —  the  English  borderers  retaliating  by 
an  invasion  of  tlie  Lowlands.  The  political  as- 
pect again  became  menacing  for  Scotland.  The 
conditions  which  rendered  peace  almost  a  neces- 
sity for  England  had  ceased  with  a  revolution. 
It  was  no  longer  Richard  II. ,  but  Henry  IV., 
who  reigned ;  and  he  began  his  reign  by  a  great 
invasion  of  Scotland. "  He  marchcdf  with  a  large 
army  (A.  D.  1400)  as  far  as  Lcith  and  threatened 
Edinburgh  Castle,  which  was  stoutly  defended 
by  the  Scottish  king's  son;  but  the  expedition 
was  fruitless  of  results.  Henry,  however, 
gained  the  adhesion  of  the  Earl  of  March,  one 
of  the  most  powerful  of  the  Scottish  nobles, 


who  had  received  an  unpardonable  affront  from 
the  Duke  of  Albany,  then  regent  of  Scotland, 
and  who  joined  the  English  against  his  country 
in  consequence.  In  the  autumn  of  1403  the 
Scotch  retaliated  Henry's  iuvasion  by  a  great 
plundering  expedition  under  Douglas,  which 
penetrated  as  far  as  Durham.  The  rievers  were 
returning,  laden  with  plunder,  when  they  werp 
intercepted  by  Hotspur  and  the  traitor  >Iarch, 
at  Homildon  Hiii,  near  Wooler,  and  fearfully 
beaten,  a  large  ntmiber  of  Scotch  knights  and 
lords  being  killed  or  taken  prisoner.  Douglas 
and  others  among  the  prisoners  of  this  battle 
were  subsequently  released  by  Hotspur,  in  defi- 
ance of  the  orders  of  King  Henry,  and  they 
joined  him  with  a  considerable  force  whei.  he 
raised  his  standard  of  revolt.  Sharing  the  de- 
feat of  the  rebellious  Percys,  Douglas  was 
again  taken  prisoner  at  Shrewsbury,  A.  D.  1403. 
Two  years  later  the  English  king  gained  a  more 
important  captive,  in  the  person  of  the  young 
heir  to  the  Scottish  throne,  subsequently  King 
James  I.,  who  was  taken  at  sea  while  on  a  voy- 
age to  France.  The  young  prince  (who  became 
titular  king  of  Scotland  in  1406,  on  his  father's 
death)  was  detained  at  the  English  court  nine- 
teen years,  treated  with  friendly  courtesy  by 
Henry  IV.  and  Henry  V.  and  educated  with  care. 
He  married  Jane  Beaufort,  niece  of  Henry  IV., 
and  was  set  free  to  return  to  his  kingdom  in 
1424,  prepared  by  his  English  training  to  intro- 
duce in  Scotland  a  better  system  of  •government 
and  more  respectful  ideas  of  law.  The  reforms 
which  he  undertook  gave  rise  to  fear  and  hatred 
among  the  lawless  lords  of  the  north,  and  they 
rid  themselves  of  a  king  who  troubled  them  with 
too  many  restraints,  by  assassinating  him.  on  the 
21th  of  February,  1436.— J.  H.  Burton,  Hist,  of 
Scotland,  v.  3,  ch.  26-27. 

Also  m:  Sir  "W.  Scott,  Hist,  of  Scotland,  v. 
1,  ch.  16-18. 

A.  D.  141 1.— Battle  of  Harlaw.— Defeat  of 
the  Lord  of  the  Isles  and  the  Highland  clans. 
See  Haklaw. 

A.  D.  1437-1460.  —  Reign  of  James  IL— 
Feuds  in  the  kingdom.  —  The  Douglases. — 
James  II.  was  crowned  (1437)  at  six  years  of  age. 
"Sir  Alexander  Livingstone  became  guardian  of 
his  person ;  Sir  William  Crichton,  Chancellor  of 
his  kingdom;  and  Archibald,  fifth  Earl  of  Doug- 
las, .  .  .  nephew  of  the  late  King,  became  Lieu- 
tenant-General.  The  history  of  the  regency  is 
the  history  of  the  perpetual  strife  of  Livingstone 
and  Crichton  witli  each  other  and  with  the  Earl 
of  Douglas,  who  had  become  '  very  potent  In 
kine  and  friendis.'  His  '  kine  and  frieadis  '  now 
spread  over  vast  territories  in  southern  Scotland, 
including  Galloway  and  Annandale,  and  in 
France  he  was  Lord  of  Longueville  and  posses- 
sor of  the  maguiflcent  ducliy  of  Touraine.  The 
position  the  Douglases  occupied  in  being  nearly 
related  to  the  house  of  Baliol  (now  extinct)  and 
to  the  house  of  Comyn  placed  them  perilously- 
near  the  throne ;  but  there  was  a  greater  penl 
still,  and  this  lay  in  the  very  dearness  of  the 
name  of  Douglas  to  Scotland.  ...  To  the 
Queen-mother  had  been  committed  by  Parlia- 
ment the  care  of  her  son,  but  as  Crichton,  the 
Chancellor,  seemed  disposed  to  take  this  charge 
upon  himself,  she  determined  to  outwit  him  and 
to  fulfil  her  duties.  Accordingly,  saying  she 
was  bound  on  a  pilgrimage,  she  contrived  to 
pack  the  boy  up  in  her  luggage,  and  carried  him. 
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off  to  Stirling  Castle.  He  was  soon,  however, 
brought  back  to  Edinburgh  by  those  in  power, 
and  then  they  executed  a  wicked  plot  for  the  de- 
struction of  William,  who,  in  1439,  had,  at  the 
age  of  sixteen,  succeeded  his  father,  Archibald, 
as  Earl  of  Douglas.  The  Earl  and  his  brother 
.  .  .  were  executed,  and  for  a  time  it  would  ap- 
pear that  the  aJghtiness  of  the  Douffliises  re- 
ceived a  shock.  .  .  .  The  Queen-mother  had 
been  early  thrust  out  of  the  regency  by  Living- 
stone and  Crichton.  Distrusted  because  she  was 
l)y  birth  one  'of  our  auld  enemies  of  England'; 
separated  from  her  son;  still  comparatively 
young,  and  needing  a  strong  protector,  she  gave 
iier  hand  to  Sir  James  Stewart,  the  Black  Knight 
of  Lorn.  .  .  .  After  her  second  marriage  she 
sinks  out  of  notice,  but  enough  is  told  to  make 
it  apparent  that  neglect  and  suffering  accom- 
panied the  last  years  of  the  winning  Jane  Beau- 
fort, who  had  stolen  the  heart  of  the  King  of 
Scots  at  "Windsor  Castle.  .  .  .  The  long  minority 
of  James,  and  the  first  years  of  his  brief  reign, 
were  too  much  occupied  in  strife  with  the  Doug- 
lases to  leave  time  for  good  government.  .  .  . 
When  there  was  peace,  the  King  and  his  Parlia- 
ment enacted  many  good  laws.  .  .  .  Although 
the  Wars  of  the  Roses  left  the  English  little  time 
to  send  armies  to  Scotland,  and  although  there 
were  no  great  hostilities  with  England,  yet  dur- 
ing this  reign  a  great  Scottish  army  threatened 
England,  and  a  great  English  army  threatened 
Scotland.  James  was  on  the  side  of  the  House 
of  Lancaster,  and  '  the  only  key  to  the  compli- 
cated understanding  of  the  transactions  of  Scot- 
land during  the  Wars  of  the  Two  Roses  is  to 
recollect  that  the  hostilities  of  James  were  di- 
rected, not  against  England,  but  against  the  suc- 
cesses of  the  House  of  York.' .  .  .  Since  the  Bat- 
tle of  Durham,  the  frontier  fortress  of  Roxburgh 
had  been  in  English  hands;  and  when,  in  1460, 
it  was  commanded  by  the  great  partisan  of  York, 
the  Earl  of  Warwick,  James  laid  siege  to  it  in 
person.  Artillery  had  been  in  use  for  some  time, 
and  years  before  we  hear  of  the  '  cracks  of  war.' 
Still  many  of  the  guns  were  novelties,  and, 
curious  to  study  the  strange  new  machinery  of 
death,  '  more  curious  than  became  the  majesty 
of  ane  King,'  James  ventured  too  near  'ane  mis- 
framed  gun.'  It  burst,  and  one  of  its  oaken 
wedges  striking  him,  he  fell  to  .'o  ground,  and 
'died  hastlie  Ihairafter,'  being  in  the  thirtieth 
year  of  his  age.  .  .  .  King  James  HL ,  who  was 
eight  years  old,  was  crowned  at  the  Monastery  of 
Kelso  in  1460."— M.  Q.  J.  Kinloch,  Hist,  of  Scot- 
land, V.  1,  ch.  16. 

A.  D.  1460. — Accession  of  Tames  III. 

A.  D.  1482-1488.— Lauder  Bridge  and  Sau- 
chie  Burn. — James  III.,  who  was  an  infant  at 
the  time  of  his  father's  death,  developed  a  char- 
acter, as  he  came  to  manhood,  which  the  rude 
nobles  of  his  court  and  kingdom  could  not  un- 
derstand. "He  had  a  dislike  to  the  active  sports 
of  hunting  and  the  games  of  chivalry,  mounted 
on  horseback  rarely,  and  rode  ill.  .  .  .  He  was 
attached  to  what  are  now  called  the  fine  arts  of 
architecture  and  music;  and  in  studying  these 
used  the  instructions  of  Rogers,  an  English  musi- 
cian, Cochrane,  a  mason  or  architect,  and  Tor- 
phichej,  a  dancing-master.  Another  of  his  do- 
mestic minions  was  Ilommil,  \  tailor,  not  the 
least  important  in  the  conclave,  if  we  may  judge 
from  the  variety  and  extent  of  the  royal  ward- 
robe, of  which  a  voluminous  catalogue  is  pre- 


served. Spending  his  time  with  such  persons, 
who,  whatever  their  merit  might  be  in  their  own 
several  professions,  could  not  be  fitting  company 
for  a  pnnce,  James  necessarily  lost  the  taste  for 
society  of  a  different  description,  whose  rank 
imposed  on  him  a  certain  degree  of  restraint,. 
.  .  .  The  nation,  therefore,  with  disgust  and  dis- 
])ieasure,  saw  the  king  disuse  the  society  of 
tiie  Scottish  mbles,  and  abstain  from  their  coun- 
sel, to  lavish  favours  upon  and  be  guided  by  the 
advice  of  a  few  whom  the  age  termed  base 
mechanics.  In  this  situation,  the  public  eye 
was  fixed  upon  James's  yoiinger  brothers,  Alex- 
ander duke  of  Albany,  and  John  earl  of  Mar." 
The  jealousy  and  suspicion  of  the  king  were 
presently  excitf'  by  the  popularity  of  his  broth- 
ers and  he  caut.  '  them  to  be  arrested  (1478). 
Mar,  accused  of  having  dealings  with  witches, 
was  secretly  executed  in  prison  and  his  earldom 
was  sold  to  the  king's  favourite,  Cochrane,  who 
had  amassed  wealth  by  a  thrifty  \ise  of  his  in- 
fluence and  opportunities.  Albany  escaped  to 
France  and  thence  to  England,  where  he  put 
himself  forward  as  a  claimant  of  the  Scottish 
throne,  securing  the  support  of  Edward  IV.  by 
offering  to  surrender  the  hard-won  independence 
of  the  kingdom.  An  English  army,  under  Rich- 
ard of  Gloucester  (afterwards  King  Richard  III.) 
was  sent  into  Scotland  to  enforce  his  claim.  The 
Scotch  king  assembled  his  forces  and  advanced 
from  Edinburgh  as  far  as  Lauder  (1483),  to  meet 
the  Invasion.  At  Lauder,  the  nobles,  having 
becoming  deeply  exasperated  by  the  arrogant 
state  which  the  ex-architect  assumed  as  Earl  of 
Mar,  held  a  meeting  which  resulted  in  the  sud- 
den seizure  and  hanging  of  all  the  king's  favour- 
ites on  Lauder  Bridge.  "All  the  favourites  of 
the  weak  prince  perished  except  a  youth  called 
liamsay  of  Balmain,  who  clung  close  to  the 
king's  person,"  and  was  spared.  Peace  with 
Albany  and  his  English  allies  was  now  arranged, 
on  terms  which  made  the  duke  lieutenant-gen- 
eral of  the  kingdom ;  but  it  lasted  no  more  tlian 
a  year.  Albany  became  obnoxious  and  fled  to 
England  again.  The  doings  of  the  king  were 
still  hateful  to  his  nobles  and  jieople  and  a  con- 
tinual provocation  of  smouldering  wrath.  In 
1488,  the  discontent  broke  out  in  actual  rebellion, 
and  James  was  easily  defeated  in  a  battle  fought 
at  Sauchie  Burn,  between  Bannockburn  ami  Stir- 
ling. Flying  from  the  battle-field,  he  fell  from 
his  horse  and  was  taken,  badly  injured,  into  the 
house  of  a  miller  near  by,  where  he  disclosed  his 
name.  "The  consequence  was,  that  some  of  the 
rebels  who  followed  the  chase  entered  the  hut 
and  stabbed  him  to  the  heart.  The  persons  of 
the  murderers  were  never  known,  nor  was  the 
king's  body  ever  found." — Sir  W.  Scott,  Hist,  of 
Scotland,  ch.  20  (e.  1). 

Also  w.  C.  M.  Yonge,  Cameos  from  Eng. 
Hist.,  series  3,  ch.  18  and  33. 

A.  D.  1488. — Accession  of  James  IV. 

A.  D.  1502. — The  marriage  which  brought 
the  crown  of  England  to  the  Stuarts. — "On 
the  8th  of  August  1503  the  ceremony  of  marriage 
between  King  James  [IV.  of  Scotland]  and  Mar- 
garet, Princess  of  England  [daughter  of  Henry 
VII.  and  sister  of  Henry  VIIL],  was  celebrated 
in  the  Chapel  of  Holyrood.  A  union  of  crowns 
and  governments  might  be  viewed  as  a  possible 
result  of  such  a  marriage;  but  there  had  been 
others  between  Scotland  and  England  whence 
none  fo'lowed.     It  was  long  ere  such  a  harvest 
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of  peace  seemed  likely  to  arise  from  tliis  union  — 
it  seemed,  indeed,  to  be  so  buried  under  events 
of  a  contrary  tenor  tliat  it  was  almost  forgotten ; 
yet,  a  liundred  and  one  years  later,  it  sent  the 
great-graudson  of  Jamef  IV.  to  be  King  of  Eng- 
land."— J.  H.  Burton,  Hist,  of  Scotland  ch.  30 
(p.  3). 

A.  D.  1502-1504.— The  Highlands  brought 
to  order.— Suppression  of  the  independent 
Lordship  of  the  Isles. — "The  marriage  of  .James 
in  inos  with  tlie  Princess  Margaret,  daughter  of 
Henry  VII.,  helped  to  prolong  the  period  of 
tran(iuillity.  But,  in  fact,  his  energetic  adminis- 
tration of  justice  had,  almost  from  the  beginning 
of  his  reign,  restored  contidence,  and  re-awakened 
in  his  subjects  an  industrial  activity,  that  liad 
slumbered  since  the  death  of  Alexander  III. 
Everywhere  he  set  his  barons  the  novel  task  of 
keeping  their  territories  in  order.  The  Huntlys 
in  the  North,  "•c  Argylls  in  the  West,  were 
made  virtual  viceroys  of  the  Highlands;  the 
Douglasses  were  charged  with  maintaining  the 
peace  of  the  Borders ;  and  at  length  the  formi- 
dable Lordship  of  the  Isles,  which  had  been  the 
source  of  all  the  Celtic  troubles  of  Scotland  since 
the  days  of  Somerlcd,  was  broken  up  in  1504, 
after  a  series  of  fierce  revolts,  and  the  claim  to 
an  independent  sovereignty  abandoned  forever. 
Henceforth  the  chieftains  of  the  Hebrides  held 
their  lands  of  the  Crown,  and  were  made  respon- 
sible for  the  conduct  of  their  clans. " — J.  M.  Itoss, 
Scottish  History  and  Literature,  ch.  5,  p.  177. 

A.  n.  1513.— The  Battle  of  Flodden.— In 
1513,  v'hile  Henry  VIII.  of  Enqlund,  who  had 
joined  the  Holy  League  against  France,  was  en- 
gaged in  the  latter  country,  besieging  Terouenne, 
he  received  an  embassy  from  James  IV.,  king  of 
Scotland,  his  brother-in-law.  "French  intrigues, 
and  tlic  long-standing  alliance  between  the  na- 
tions, liad  induced  James  to  entertain  the  idea  of 
a  breach  with  England.  Causes  of  complaint 
were  not  wanting.  There  was  a  legacy  due  from 
Henry  VIL  ;  Sir  Robert  Ker,  the  Scotch  Warden 
of  the  Marches,  had  been  killed  by  a  Heron  of 
Ford,  and  the  murderer  found  refuge  in  Eng- 
land ;  Andrew  Barton,  who,  licensed  with  letters 
of  marque  against  the  Portuguese  in  revenge  for 
the  death  of  his  father,  had  extended  his  re- 
prisals to  general  piracy,  had  been  captured  and 
slain  by  Lord  Thomas  and  Sir  Edward  Howard, 
and  the  Scotch  King  demanded  justice  for  the 
death  of  his  captain.  To  these  questions,  which 
had  been  long  unsettled,  an  answer  was  now  im- 
periously demanded.  Henry  replied  with  scorn, 
and  the  Scotch  King  declared  war.  The  safety 
of  England  had  been  intrusted  to  the  Earl  of 
Surrey,  who,  when  James  crossed  the  border, 
was  lying  at  Pontefract.  Without  delay,  he 
])ushed  forward  northward,  and,  challenging 
James  to  meet  him  on  the  Friday  next  followmg, 
came  up  with  him  wlien  strongly  posted  on  the 
hill  of  Flodden,  with  one  flank  covered  by  the 
river  Till,  the  other  by  an  impassable  morass, 
and  his  front  rendered  impregnable  by  the  mass- 
ing of  his  artillery.  Ashamed,  after  Jiis  challenge, 
to  avoid  the  combat,  Surrey  moved  suddenly 
northward,  as  though  bound  for  Scotland,  but 
soon  marching  round  to  tlie  left,  he  crossed  the 
Till  near  its  junction  with  the  Tweed,  and  thus 
turned  James's  position.  The  Scots  were  thus 
compelled  to  Dght  [September  9,  1513].  On  the 
English  right,  the  sons  of  Surrey  with  difHculty 
held  their  own.    lu  the  centre,  where  Surrey 


himself  was  assaulted  by  the  Scotch  King  and 
his  choicest  troops,  the  battle  incline'  against 
the  English;  but  upon  the  English  left  the  High- 
landers were  swept  away  by  the  archers,  and 
Stanley,  who  had  the  command  in  that  wing, 
fell  on  the  rear  of  the  successful  Scotch  centre, 
and  determined  the  fortune  of  the  day.  The 
slaughter  of  the  Scotch  was  enormous,  and 
among  the  number  of  the  slain  was  James  him- 
self, with  all  his  chief  nobility." — J.  F.  Bright, 
Hist,  of  Eng.,  v.  2,  pp.  370-372.— "There  lay 
slain  on  the  fatal  field  of  Flodden  twelve  Scot- 
tish earls,  thirteen  lords,  and  ;"ve  eldest  sons  of 
peers  —  fifty  chiefs,  knights,  and  men  of  emi- 
nence, and  about  10,000  common  men.  Scot- 
land had  sustained  defeats  in  whicli  the  loss  had 
been  numerically  greater,  but  never  one  in  which 
the  number  of  the  nobles  slain  bore  such  a  pro- 
portion to  those  of  the  inferior  rank.  The  cause 
was  partly  the  unusual  obstinacy  of  the  long 
defence,  partly  that  when  the  common  people 
began  ...  to  desert  their  standards,  the  nobility 
and  gentry  were  deterred  by  shame  and  a  sense 
of  honour  from  following  their  example." — Sir 
W.  Scott,  Jlist.  of  Scotland,  ch.  21  (».  1). 

Also  in  :  P.  F.  Tytler,  Hist,  of  Scotland,  v.  8, 
c?i.  6. 

A.  D.  1513. — Accession  of  James  V. 

A,  D.  1542. — The  disaster  at  Solway-frith. — 
James  V.  01  Scotland,  who  was  the  nephew  of 
Henry  VIII.  of  England  —  the  son  of  Henry's 
sister,  Margaret  Tudor  —  gave  offense'  to  his 
proud  and  powerful  uncle  (A.  D.  1541)  by  excus- 
ing himself  from  a  meeting  which  had  been  ar- 
ranged to  take  place  between  the  two  kings,  and 
for  which  Henry  had  taken  the  trouble  to  travel 
to  York.  It  was  the  eager  wish  of  the  English 
king  to  persuade  his  royal  nephew  to  take 
possession  of  the  property  of  the  monasteries  of 
Scotland,  in  imitation  of  his  own  example.  The 
appointed  meeting  was  for  the  further  urging  of 
these  proposals,  more  especially,  and  it  had  been 
frustrated  through  the  influence  of  the  Catholic 
clergy  with  young  King  James, —  very  much  to 
the  disgust  of  many  among  the  Scottish  nobles, 
as  well  as  to  the  wrath  of  King  Henry.  Whence 
came  results  that  were  unexpectedly  sad.  Henry 
determined  to  avenge  himself  for  the  slight  that 
had  been  put  upon  him,  and,  having  made  his 
preparations  for  war,  he  issued  a  manifesto, 
alleging  various  injuries  which  gave  color  to  his 
declaration  cf  hostilities.  "Ho  even  revived 
the  old  claim  to  the  vassalage  of  Scotland,  and 
he  summoned  James  to  do  homage  to  him  as  his 
liege  lord  and  superior.  He  employed  the  Duke 
of  Norfolk,  whom  he  called  the  scourge  of  the 
Scots,  to  command  in  the  war."    After  some 

Sreliminary  raiding  expeditions,  the  Duke  of 
'orfolk  advanced  to  the  border  with  20,000 
men,  or  more.  "James  had  assembled  his  whole 
military  force  at  Pala  and  Sautrey,  and  was 
ready  to  advance  as  soon  as  he  should  be  in- 
formed of  Norfolk's  invading  his  kingdom.  The 
English  passed  the  Tweed  at  Berwick,  and 
marched  along  the  banks  of  the  river  as  far  as 
Kelso ;  but  hearing  that  James  had  collected  near 
30,000  men,  they  repassed  the  river  at  that  vil- 
lage, ond  retreated  into  their  own  country.  The 
Kmg  of  Scots,  inflamed  with  a  desire  of  n^litary 
glory,  and  of  revenge  on  his  invaders,  gave  the 
signal  for  pursuing  them,  and  carrying  the  war 
into  England.  He  was  surprised  to  find  that  his 
nobility,  who  were  lu  general   disaflected  on 
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account  of  the  preference  which  ho  lind  given  to 
the  clergy,  opposed  this  resolution,  and  refused 
to  attend  him  in  his  projected  enterprise.  En- 
rajed  at  this  mutiny,  he  reproached  them  witu 
cowardice,  and  threatened  vengeance;  but  still 
resolved,  with  the  forces  which  adhered  to  him, 
to  make  an  impression  on  the  enemy.  Ho  sent 
10,000  men  to  the  western  borders,  who  entered 
England  at  Solway-frith  [or  Solway  Moss] ;  and 
he  himself  followed  them  at  a  small  distance, 
ready  to  join  them  upon  occasion."  At  the 
same  time,  he  took  the  command  of  his  little 
army  away  from  Lord  Maxwell,  and  conferred 
it  on  one  of  his  favorites,  Oliver  Sinclair.  "The 
army  was  extremely  disgusted  with  this  altera- 
tion, and  was  ready  to  disband;  when  a  small 
body  of  English  appeared,  not  exceeding  500 
men,  under  the  command  of  Dacres  and  JIus- 
grave.  A  panic  seized  the  Scots,  who  immedi- 
ately took  to  flight,  and  were  pursued  by  the 
enemy.  Few  were  killed  in  this  rout,  for  it  was 
no  action ;  but  a  great  mauj  were  taken  prison- 
ers, and  some  of  the  principal  nobility."  The 
effect  of  this  shameful  disaster  upon  the  mind  of 
James  was  so  overwhelming  that  he  took  to  his 
bed  and  died  in  a  few  days.  While  he  lay  upon 
his  deathbed,  his  queen  gave  birth  to  a  daugh- 
ter, who  inlierited  his  crown,  and  who  played  in 
subsequent  history  the  unfortunate  role  of 
"Mary,  Queen  of  Scots."— D.  Hume,  Ilist.  of 
Eng.,  eh.  33. 

Also  in  :  J.  H.  Burton,  Hist,  of  Scotland,  cli. 
33._-\V.  Robertson,  Ilist.  of  Scotland,  bk.  1. 

A.  D.  1542. — Accession  of  Queen  Mary. 

A.  D.  1544-1548.— The  English  Wooing  of 
Queen  ftiary. —  Immediately  on  the  death  of 
James  V.,  Henry  VHL  of  England  began  a  most 
resolute  undertaking  to  secure  the  bond  of  the 
infant  queen  Mary  for  his  own  infant  son.  Scot- 
land, however,  was  averse  to  the  union,  and 
resisted  all  the  influences  which  the  English  king 
could  bring  to  bear.  Enraged  by  his  failure, 
Henry  despatched  the  Earl  of  Hertford,  in  May 
1544,  with  a  military  and  naval  force,  commis- 
sioned to  do  the  utmost  destructive  work  in  its 
power,  without  attempting  permanent  conquest, 
for  which  it  was  not  adequate.  The  expedition 
landed  at  Nowhaven  and  seized  the  town  of 
Leith,  before  Cardinal  Beaton  or  Beatoun,  then 
governing  Scotland  in  the  name  of  the  Regent, 
the  Earl  of  Arran,  had  learned  of  its  approach. 
"The  Cardinal  immediately  deserted  the  capital 
and  fled  in  the  greatest  dismay  to  Stirling.  The 
Earl  of  Hertford  demanded  the  unconditional 
surrenderof  the  infant  Queen,  and  being  informed 
that  tlie  Scottish  capital  and  nation  would  suffer 
every  disaster  before  they  would  submit  to  his 
ignominic:iS  terms,  he  marched  immediately  with 
his  whole  forces  upon  Edinburgh.  .  .  .  The 
English  army  entered  by  the  Water-gate  without 
opposition,  and  assaulted  the  Nether  Bow  Port, 
and  beat  it  open  on  the  second  day,  with  a  terrible 
slaughter  of  the  citizens.  They  immediately  at- 
tempted to  lay  siege  to  the  Castle.  .  .  .  Battled 
in  their  attempts  on  the  fortress,  they  immedi- 
ately proceeded  to  wreak  their  vengeance  on  the 
city.  They  set  it  on  tire  in  numerous  ipiarters, 
and  continued  the  work  of  devastation  and  plun- 
der till  compelled  to  abandon  it  by  the  smoke 
and  flames,  as  well  as  the  continual  firing  from 
the  Castle.  They  renewed  the  work  of  destruc- 
tion on  the  following  day ;  and  for  three  succes- 
sive days  they  returned  with  unabated  fury  to 


the  smoking  ruins,  till  they  had  completely  ef- 
fected their  purpose.  The  Earl  of  Hertford  then 
proceeded  to  lay  waste  the  surrounding  country 
with  Are  and  sword.  .  .  .  This  disastrous  event 
forms  an  important  era  in  the  history  of  Edin- 
burgh ;  if  we  except  a  portion  of  the  Castle,  tho 
churclies,  and  the  north-west  wing  of  Holyrood 
Palace,  no  building  anterior  to  this  date  now 
exists  in  Edinburgh.  .  .  .  The  death  of  Henry 
VIII.  in  1547  tended  to  accelerate  the  renewal  of 
his  project  for  enforcing  the  union  of  the  neigh- 
bouring kingdoms,  by  the  marriage  of  his  son 
with  the  Scottish  Queen.  Henry,  on  his  death- 
bed, urged  the  prosecution  of  the  war  with  Scot- 
land; and  the  councillors  of  the  young  King 
Edward  VI.  lost  no  time  in  completing  their  ar- 
rangements for  the  purpose.  ...  In  tho  begin- 
ning of  September,  the  Earl  of  Hertford,  now 
Duke  of  Somerset,  and  Lord  Protector  of  Eng- 
land, during  the  minority  of  his  nephew  Edward 
VI.,  again  entered  Scotland  at  the  head  of  a 
numerous  army ;  while  a  fleet  of  about  60  sail 
co-operated  with  him,  by  a  descent  on  the  Scot- 
tish coast.  At  his  advance,  he  found  the  Scottish 
army  assembled  in  great  force  to  oppose  him. 
.  .  .  After  skirmishing  for  several  days  with 
various  success  in  the  neiglibourhood  of  Preston- 
pans,  where  the  English  army  was  encamped, — 
a  scene  long  afterwards  made  memorable  by  the 
brief  triumph  of  Mary's  luipless  descendant, 
Charles  Stuart, — the  two  armies  at  length  came 
to  a  decisive  engagement  on  Saturday  the  10th 
of  September  1547,  long  after  known  by  the 
name  of  'Black  Saturday.'  The  field  of  Pmkie, 
the  scene  of  this  fatal  contest,  lies  about  six  miles 
distant  from  Edinburgh.  .  .  .  The  Scots  were  at 
first  victorious,  and  succeeded  in  driving  back 
the  enemy,  and  carrying  off  the  royal  standard 
of  England ;  but  being  almost  destitute  of  cav- 
alry .  .  .  they  were  driven  from  the  field,  after 
a  dreadful  slaughter,  with  the  loss  of  many  of 
their  nobles  and  leaders,  both  slain  and  taken 
prisoners. "  Notwithstanding  their  severe  defeat, 
the  Scots  were  still  stubbornly  resolved  that  their 
young  queen  should  not  be  won  by  such  savage 
wooing;  and  the  English  returned  home,  after 
burning  Leith  and  desolating  the  coast  country 
once  more.  Next  year  the  royal  maid  of  Scot- 
land, then  six  years  old,  was  betrothed  to  the 
dauphin  of  France  and  sent  to  tlie  French  court 
to  be  reared.  So  the  Euglisli  scheme  of  morriage 
was  frustrated  in  a  decisive  way.  SIcantime, 
the  Scots  were  reinforced  by  8,000  French  and 
1,000  Dutch  troops,  and  expelled  the  English 
from  most  of  the  places  they  held  in  the  country. 
—  D.  Wilson,  Memorials  of  Edinburgh,  pt.  1,  eh. 
5  {v.  1). 

Also  in:  P.  F.  Tytler,  Hist,  of  Scotland,  1^.  3, 
eh.  1-2.— J.  A.  Froude,  Hist,  of  Eng.,  ch.  22 
(b.  4)  and  24^25  (r.  5). 

A.  D.  1546. — The  murder  of  Cardinal  Bea- 
toun.— "Cardinal  Beatoun  [who  had  acquired 
practical  control  of  the  government,  although 
the  Earl  of  Arran  was  nominally  Regent]  had 
not  used  his  power  with  moderation,  equal  to 
the  prudence  by  which  he  attained  it.  Notwith- 
standing his  great  abilities,  he  had  too  many  of 
the  passions  and  prejiulices  of  an  angry  leader 
of  a  faction,  to  govern  a  divided  people  with 
temper.  His  resentment  against  one  party  of 
the  nobility,  his  insolence  towards  the  rest,  his 
severity  to  the  reformers,  and,  above  all,  tho 
barbarous  and  illegal  execution  of  the  famous 
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George  Wishart,  a,  man  of  honourable  birth  and 
of  primitive  sanctity,  wore  out  the  patience  of  a 
fierce  age;  and  notliing  but  a  bold  hand  was 
wanting  to  gratify  the  public  wish  by  his  de- 
Btruction.  Private  revenge,  inflamed  and  sancti- 
lied  l>y  ft  false  zeal  for  religion,  q\iickly  supplied 
this  want.  Nonnan  Ix'sTy,  the  eldest  son  of 
the  earl  of  Kothes,  had  been  treated  by  the 
caniinnl  with  injustice  and  contempt.  It  was 
not  tlie  temper  of  the  man,  or  the  spirit  of  the 
times,  (luietly  to  digest  an  affront.  .  .  .  The 
cardinal,  at  that  time,  resided  in  the  castle  of 
St.  Andrew's,  which  he  had  fortified  at  great  ex- 
pense, and,  in  the  opinion  of  the  age,  had  ren- 
dered it  impregnable.  His  retinue  was  numer- 
ous, the  town  at  his  devotion,  and  the  neigh- 
bouring country  full  of  his  dependents.  In  this 
situation,  si.xteen  persons  undertook  to  surprise 
his  castle,  and  to  assassinate  himself;  and  their 
success  was  equal  to  the  boldness  of  the  attempt. 
.  .  .  His  death  was  fatal  to  the  catholic  religion, 
and  to  the  French  Interest  in  Scotland.  The 
same  zeal  for  both  continued  among  a  great 
party  in  the  nation,  but  when  deprived  of  the 
genius  and  authority  of  so  skilful  a  leader, 
operated  with  less  effect."  The  sixteen  con- 
spirators, having  full  possession  of  the  castli'  of 
St.  Andrew's,  were  soon  joined  by  friends  and 
sympathizers — John  Knox  being  one  of  the 
party  —  until  150  men  were  within  the  wal'.s. 
They  stood  a  siege  for  five  months  and  only  sur- 
rendered to  a  force  sent  over  by  the  king  of 
France,  on  being  promised  their  lives.  They 
were  sent  as  prisoners  to  France,  and  the  castle 
of  St.  Andrew's  was  demolished. — \V.  Robert- 
son, Hist,  of  Scotland,  bk.  2  (?'.  1). 

Also  in:  P.  P.  Tytler,  Uist.  of  Scotland,  v.  3, 
ch.  1-2. — T.  iM'Crie,  Life  of  John  Knox,  period  2. 

A.  D.  1547-1557.— The  birth  of  the  Protes- 
tant Reformation. — In  Scotland,  the  kings  of 
the  house  of  Stuart  "obtained  a  decisive  influ- 
ence over  the  appointment  to  the  high  dignities 
in  the  Church,  but  this  proved  advantageous 
neither  to  tlie  Church  nor,  at  last,  to  themselves. 
.  .  .  The  French  abuses  came  into  vogue  here 
also:  ecclesiastical  benefices  fell  to  the  depen- 
dents of  the  court,  to  the  younger  sons  of  lead- 
ing houses,  often  to  their  bastards:  they  were 
given  or  sold  '  in  commendam,'  and  then  served 
only  for  pleasure  and  gain:  the  Scotch  Church 
fell  into  an  exceedingly  scandalous  and  corrupt 
state.  It  was  not  so  much  disputed  questions  of 
doctrine  as  in  Germany,  nor  again  the  attempt 
to  keep  out  Papal  influence  as  in  England,  but 
mainly  aversion  to  the  moral  corruption  of  the 
spiritualit}'  which  gave  the  first  impulse  to  the 
efforts  at  reformation  in  Scotland.  We  find 
Lollard  societies  among  the  Scots  much  later 
than  in  England:  their  tendencies  spread  through 
wide  circles,  owing  to  the  anti-clerical  spirit  of 
the  century,  and  received  fresh  support  from 
the  doctrinal  writings  that  camu  over  from  Ger- 
many. Hut  the  Scotch  clergy  was. resolved  to 
defend  itself  with  all  its  might.  ...  It  perse- 
cuted all  with  equal  severity  as  tending  to  injure 
the  stability  of  holy  Church,  and  awarded  the 
most  extrerne  penalties.  To  put  suspected  here- 
tics to  death  by  fire  was  the  order  of  the  day ; 
h'>pp}'  the  man  who  escaped  the  unrelenting  per- 
secution by  flight,  which  was  only  possible 
amid  great  peril.  These  two  causes,  an  undenia- 
bly corrupt  condition,  and  relentless  punishment 
of  those  who  blamed  it  as  it  well  deserved,  gave 


the  Reform  movement  in  Scotland,  which  was 
repressed  but  not  stifled,  a  peculiar  character  of 
exasperation  and  thirst  for  vengeance.  Nor  was 
it  without  a  political  bearing,  in  Scotland  as 
elsewhere.  In  particular,  Henry  VIII.  proposed 
to  his  nephew,  King  James  V. ,  to  remodel  the 
Church  after  his  example:  and  a  part  of  the 
nobility,  which  was  already  favourably  disposed 
towartfs  England,  would  have  gladly  seen  this 
done.  But  James  preferred  the  French  pattern 
to  the  English :  he  was  kept  firm  in  his  Catholic 
and  French  sympathies  by  his  wife,  ]^Iary  of 
Guise,  and  by  the  energetic  Archbishop  Beaton. 
Hence  he  became  involved  in  the  war  with  Eng- 
land in  which  he  fell,  and  after  this  it  occasion, 
ally  seemed,  especially  at  the  time  of  the  inva. 
sions  by  the  Duke  of  Somerset,  as  if  the  English, 
and  in  connexion  with  them  the  Protestant, 
sympathies  would  gain  the  ascendancy.  But 
national  feelings  were  still  stronger  than  the  re- 
ligious. Exactly  because  England  defended  and 
recommended  the  religious  change  it  failed  to 
make  way  in  Scotland.  Under  the  regency  of 
the  Queen  dowager,  with  some  passing  fluctua- 
tions, the  clerical  interests  on  the  whole  kept  the 
upper  hand.  ...  It  is  remarkable  how  under 
these  unfavourable  circumstances  the  foundation 
of  the  Scotch  Church  was  laid.  Most  of  the 
Scots  who  had  fled  from  the  country  were  con- 
tent to  provide  for  their  subsistence  in  a  foreign 
land  and  improve  their  own  culture.  But  there 
was  one  among  them  who  did  not  reconcile  him- 
self for  one  moment  to  this  fate.  John  Knox 
was  the  first  who  formed  a  Protestant  congrega- 
tion in  the  besieged  fortress  of  S.  Andrew's; 
when  the  French  took  ihe  place  in  1547  he  was 
made  prisoner  and  condemned  to  serve  in  the 
galleys.  .  .  .  After  he  was  released,  he  took  a 
zealous  share  in  the  labours  of  the  English  Re- 
formers under  Edward  VI.,  but  was  not  alto- 
gether content  with  the  result ;  after  the  Riug's 
death  he  had  to  fly  to  the  continent.  He  went  to 
Geneva,  where  he  became  a  student  once  more 
and  tried  to  fill  tip  the  gaps  in  his  studies,  but 
above  all  he  imbibed,  or  confirmed  his  knowledge 
of,  the  views  which  prevailed  in  that  Church. 
...  A  transient  relaxation  of  ecclesiastical  con- 
trol in  Scotland  made  it  possible  for  him  to 
return  thither  .  .  .  towards  the  end  of  1555: 
without  delay  he  set  his  hand  to  form  a  church- 
union,  according  to  his  ideas  of  religious  inde- 
pendence, whicli  was  not  to  be  again  destroyed 
by  any  state  power.  .  .  .  Sometimes  in  one  and 
sometimes  in  another  of  the  places  of  refuge 
which  he  found,  he  administered  the  Communion 
to  little  congregations  according  to  the  Reformed 
rite ;  this  v^as  done  with  greater  solemnity  at 
Easter  1556,  in  the  house  of  Lord  Erskine  of 
Dun,  one  of  those  Scottish  noblemen  who  had 
ever  promoted  literary  studies  and  the  religious 
movement  as  far  as  lay  in  his  power.  A  num- 
ber of  people  of  consequence  from  the  Mcarns 
(Mearnshire)  were  present.  But  they  were  not 
content  with  partaking  the  Communion ;  follow- 
ing the  mind  of  their  preacher  they  pledged 
themselves  to  avoid  every  other  religious  com- 
munity, and  to  uphold  with  all  their  power  the 
preaching  of  the  Gospel.  In  this  union  we  may 
see  the  origin  of  the  Scotch  Church,  properly  so 
called.  ...  At  Erskine's  house  met  together 
also  Lord  Lorn,  afterwards  Earl  of  Argyle,  and 
the  Prior  of  S.  Andrew's,  subsequently  Earl  of 
Murray ;  in  December  1557  Erskine,  Lorn,  Mur- 
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ray,  Glcncairn  (iilso  a  friend  of  Knox),  and  Mor- 
ton, united  in  a  solemn  engagement,  to  8upi)ort 
God's  word  and  defend  his  congregation  against 
every  evil  and  tyrannical  power  even  unto  death. 
AVhen,  in  spite  of  this,  another  execution  took 
place  which  excited  universal  aviTsion,  they  pro- 
ceeded to  an  express  declaration,  that  tliey  would 
not  suffer  any  man  to  be  punished  for  transgress- 
ing a  clerical  law  hosed  on  hunnin  ordinances. 
What  the  intluence  of  England  had  not  been 
able  to  effect  was  now  protluccd  by  antipathy  to 
France.  The  opinion  prevailed  ..hat  the  King  of 
Franco  wished  to  add  Scotland  to  his  territories, 
and  that  the  Regent  gave  liim  aid  thereto. 
When  she  gathered  the  feudal  array  on  the  bor- 
ders in  1557  (for  the  Scots  had  refused  to  contrib- 
ute towards  enlisting  mercenaries)  to  invade 
England  according  to  an  understand  4ig  with  the 
French,  the  barons  held  a  consult!  lion  on  the 
Tweed,  in  consequence  of  whicli  thi;y  refused 
their  co-operation  for  this  purpose.  ...  It  was 
this  quarrel  of  the  Regent  with  the  great  men  of 
the  country  that  gave  an  opportunity  to  the 
lords  who  were  combined  for  the  support  of  re- 
ligion to  advance  with  increasing  resolution." — 
L.  Von  Ranke,  Hist,  of  Eng.  pnncipally  in  the 
nth  Cent.,  bk.  3,  ch.  3  (».  1). 

Also  in:  T.  M'Crie,  Life  of  John  Knox, 
period  \-G. — G.  Stuart,  Hist,  of  the  Establishment 
of  the  lieformaiion  of  Itcligion  in  Scotland,  bk. 
1-3. 

A.  D.  ISS7. — The  First  Covenant  and  the 
Lords  of  the  Congregation. —  In  1556  John 
Knox  withdrew  from  Scotland  and  returned  to 
Geneva — whether  through  fear  of  Increasing 
dangers,  or  for  other  reasons,  is  a  question  in 
dispute.  The  following  year  he  was  solicited  to 
come  back  to  the  Scottish  field  of  labor,  by 
those  nobles  who  favored  the  Reform., 'Ion,  and 
he  gave  up  his  Genevan  congregation  for  tlie 
purpose  of  obeying  their  summons.  "  In  the  be- 
ginning of  October  ho  proceeded  to  Dieppe ;  but 
while  he  waited  there  for  a  vessel  to  convey  him 
to  Scotland,  he  received  other  letters  which 
dashed  all  his  Iiopes,  liy  counselling  him  to  re- 
main where  he  was.  The  Reformers  had  sud- 
denly changed  their  minds.  .  .  .  Sitting  down  in 
his  Iwlging  at  Dieppe,  Knox  wrote  a  letter  to  the 
lords  whose  faith  had  failed,  after  inviting  him 
to  come  to  their  help.  .  .  .  With  it  he  despatched 
another  addressed  to  the  whole  nobility  of  Scot- 
land, and  others  to  particular  friends.  .  .  .  The 
letters  of  Knox  had  an  immediate  and  powerful 
effect  in  stimulating  the  decaying  zeal  of  the  Re- 
forming nobles.  Like  a  fire  stirred  up  just  when 
ready  to  die  out  among  its  own  ashes^  it  now 
burned  more  brightly  than  ever.  Meeting  at  Edin- 
burgh in  the  month  of  December,  they  drew  up  a 
bond  which  knit  them  into  one  body,  pledged  them 
to  a  definite  Hue  of  conduct  and  gave  consistency 
and  sliape  to  their  plans.  They  had  separated 
from  the  Roman  communion;  they  now  formed 
themselves  into  an  opposing  phalanx.  This 
document  is  known  in  o\ir  Church  history  as  the 
first  Covenant,  and  is  so  important  that  we  give 
it  entire:  'We,  perceiving  how  Satan,  in  his 
members,,  the  antichrists  of  our  time,  cruelly  do 
rage,  seeking  to  overthrow  and  destroy  the  gos- 
pel of  Christ  and  Ilis  congregation,  ought,  ac- 
cording to  o\xt  bounden  duty,  to  strive  in  our 
Masters  cnuse,  even  unto  the  c^eath,  being  certain 
of  the  vi  tory  in  Him.  The  which  our  duty 
being  well  considered,  we  do  promise  before  the 


Majesty  of  Go<l  and  His  congregation  that  we, 
by  His  grace,  shall,  with  all  dilfgencj,  continu- 
ally apply  our  whole  power,  sub.starce,  and  our 
very  lives,  to  maintain,  set  forward,  and  estab- 
lish the  most  bles-sed  Word  of  God  and  His  con- 
gregation; and  shall  labour,  at  our  possibility, 
to  have  faithful  ministers,  truly  and  purely  to 
administer  Christ's  gos])el  and  sacraments  to 
His  people.  We  shall  maintain  them,  nourish 
them,  and  defend  them,  the  whole  congregation 
of  Clnist,  and  every  member  thereof,  at  our 
whole  powers  and  waging  of  our  lives,  against 
Satan  and  ail  wicked  i)ower  that  dotli  intend  tyr- 
anny or  trouble  against  the  foresaid  congrega- 
tion. Unto  the  which  holy  word  and  congrega- 
tion we  do  join  us,  and  so  do  forsake  and 
renounce  the  congregation  of  Satan,  with  all  the 
superstitious  abomination  and  idolatry  thereof; 
and,  moreover,  shall  declare  ourselves  manifestly 
enemies  thereto,  by  this  our  faithful  promise 
before  God,  testified  to  His  congregation  by  our 
subscription  to  these  presents,  at  Edinburgh,  the 
3rd  day  of  December  1557  years.  God  called  to 
witness  —  A.,  Earl  of  Argyle,  Glencairn,  Morton, 
Archibald,  Lord  of  Lorn,  John  Erskiue  of  Dun,' 
&c.  From  tlie  time  that  the  Reformers  had  re- 
solved to  refrain  from  being  present  at  mass, 
they  had  been  in  the  habit  of  meeting  among 
themselves  for  the  purpose  of  worship.  .  .  . 
Elders  and  deacons  were  chosen  to  superintend 
the  affairs  of  these  infant  communities.  Edin- 
burgh has  the  honour  of  having  given  the  ex- 
ample, and  the  names  of  her  first  five  elders  are 
still  preserved.  The  existence  of  these  small 
Protestant  'congregations,'  scattered  over  the 
country,  probably  led  the  lords  to  employ  the 
word  so  frequently  in  their  bond,  and  tliis  again 
led  to  their  being  called  the  Lords  of  the  Congre- 
gation. It  was  a  bold  document  to  which  they 
had  thus  put  their  names.  It  was  throwing 
down  the  gauntlet  to  all  the  powers  of  the  exist- 
ing Church  and  State." —  J.  Cunningham,  Church 
Hist,  of  /Scotland,  i\  1,  c?t.  10. 

Also  in  :  John  Knox,  Hist,  of  the  lieformaiion 
in  Scotland  (  Works,  n.  1),  bk.  1. —  D.  Calderwood, 
Hist,  of  the  Kirk  of  Scotland,  15.57  {v.  1).  — T. 
M'Crie,  Life  of  John  Knox,  j^eriod  5-6. 

A.  D.  1558.— Marriage  of  Mary  Stuart  to 
the  Dauphin  of  France.— Contemplated  union 
of  Crowns.    Sec  Fiwnce:  A.  D.  1547-1559. 

A.  D.  1558-1560. — Rebellion  and  triumph  of 
the  Lords  of  the  Congregation.— The  Geneva 
Confession  adopted.—"  In  1558  the  burning  of 
an  old  preacher.  Walter  Mill,  at  St.  Andrew's, 
aroused  the  Lords  of  the  Congregation  the 
signers  of  the  Covenant  now  called  tliei  1  es. 
They  presented  their  demands  to  the  reg.  I^the 
queen-dowager,  Mary  of  Guise],  and  sonic  tune 
was  spent  in  useless  discussion.  But  the  hands 
of  the  Reformera  were  strengthened  by  Eliza- 
beth's accession  in  England,  and  on  May  2,  1559, 
the  leading  spirit  of  tlie  Scottish  Reformation, 
John  Knox,  returned  10  Scotland.  .  .  .  Knox's 
intluence  was  soon  felt  in  the  course  of  affairs. 
In  May,  1559,  the  regent,  stirred  to  action  by  the 
Cardinal  of  Lorraine,  summoned  the  reformed 
clergy  to  Stirling.  'They  came,  but  surrounded 
by  so  many  followers,  that  the  regent  was  afraid, 
and  promised  that,  if  they  would  disperse,  she 
would  proceed  no  further.  They  i' greed;  but 
scarcely  were  they  gone  before  llary  caused  the 
preachers  to  be  tried  and  condemned  in  tlieir  ab- 
sence.   Knox's  anger  broke  out  in  a  fierce  acr- 
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mon  against  idolatry,  preached  at  Perth.  The 
people  of  the  towu  rose  and  destroyed  the  images 
in  the  churches,  and  tore  down  all  architectural 
ornaments  which  contained  sculpture.  The  ex- 
ample of  Pertli  was  followed  elsewhere,  and  the 
churches  of  Scotland  were  soon  robbed  of  their 
old  beauty.  From  this  time  we  must  date  the 
decay  of  the  fine  ecclesiastical  buildings  of  Scot- 
land, whose  ruins  still  bear  witness  to  their 
former  splendour.  .  .  .  The  Lords  of  the  Con- 
gregation were  now  iu  open  rebellion  against  the 
regent,  and  war  was  on  the  point  of  breaking 
out.  It  was,  however,  averted  for  a  time  by 
the  mediation  of  a  few  moderate  men,  amongst 
whom  was  Lord  James  Stewart,  an  illegitimate 
son  of  the  late  king,  known  in  later  history  as 
the  Earl  of  Murray.  Both  parties  agreed  to  lay 
down  their  arms,  and  submit  their  disputes  to  a 
meeting  of  the  Estates  of  the  Kealm,  while  the 
regent  promised  not  to  molest  the  people  of 
Perth,  or  garrison  the  town  with  French  soldiers. 
She  kept  the  letter  only  of  her  promise ;  for  she 
hired  native  troops  with  French  money,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  punisli  the  people  of  Perth.  This  per- 
fidy gave  streugth  to  the  Congregation.  They 
again  took  up  arms,  seized  Edinburgh,  summoned 
a  parliament,  and  deposed  the  reyent  (October, 
1550).  This  was  a  bold  step;  but  without  help 
from  England  it  could  not  be  maintained.  As 
the  regent  was  strong  in  French  troops,  the  Con- 
gregation must  ally  with  England.  Elizabeth 
wislird  to  help  them ;  but  her  course  was  by  no 
means  clear.  To  ally  with  rebels  fighting 
against  their  lawful  sovereign  was  a  bad  ex- 
ample for  one  in  Elizabeth's  position  to  set.  .  .  . 
At  last,  in  January,  1560,  a  treaty  was  made  at 
Berwick,  between  Elizabeth  and  the  Duke  of 
Chatelherault  [better  known  as  the  Earl  of 
Arrau,  who  had  resigned  the  regency  of  Scot- 
land in  favor  of  Mary  of  Guise,  and  received 
from  the  French  king  the  duchy  of  Chatelher- 
ault], the  second  person  in  the  Scottish  realm. 
Elizabeth  undertook  to  aid  the  Scottisli  lords  in 
expelling  the  French,  but  would  only  aid  them 
so  long  as  they  acknowledged  their  queen.  And 
now  a  strange  change  had  come  over  Scotland. 
The  Scots  were  figliting  side  by  side  with  the 
English  against  their  old  allies  the  French.  Al- 
ready their  religious  feelings  had  overcome  their 
old  national  animosities;  or,  rather,  religion  itself 
had  become  a  powerful  element  in  their  national 
spirit.  .  .  .  But  meanwhile  affairs  in  France 
took  a  direction  favourable  to  the  Reformers.  .  .  . 
The  French  troops  were  needed  at  home,  and 
could  no  longer  be  spared  for  Scotland.  The 
■withdrawal  of  the  French  made  peace  necessary 
in  Scotland,  and  by  the  treaty  of  Edinburgh 
(July,  1560),  It  was  provided  that  henceforth  no 
foreigners  should  be  employed  iu  Scotland  with- 
out the  consent  of  the  Estates  of  the  llealm. 
Elizabeth's  policy  was  rewarded  by  a  condition 
that  llary  and  Francis  IL  should  acknowledge 
her  queen  of  England,  lay  aside  their  own  pre- 
tensions, and  no  longer  wear  the  British  arms. 
Before  the  treaty  was  signed  the  queen-regent 
died  (June  20),  and  with  her  the  power  of  France 
and  the  Guises  in  Scotland  was  gone  for  the 
present.  The  Congregation  was  now  tri- 
umphant, and  the  work  of  Reformation  wfis 
quickly  carried  on.  A  meeting  of  the  Estates 
approved  of  the  Geneva  Confession  of  Faith, 
abjured  the  authority  of  the  Pope,  and  forbade 
the  administration,  or  presence  at  the  adminis- 


tration, of  the  mass,  on  pain  of  death  for  the 
third  offence  (August  25,  1560).  .  .  .  The  plans 
of  the  Guises  were  no  longer  to  be  carried  on  in 
Scotland  and  England  by  armed  Interference, 
but  by  the  political  craft  and  cunning  of  their 
niece,  Mary  of  Scotland  [now  widowed  by  the 
death,  December  4,  1560,  of  her  liusband,  the 
young  French  king,  Francis  IL],  who  had  been 
tniined  under  their  influence." — M.  Creighton, 
The  Age  of  Elizabeth,  hk.  2,  ch.  1. 

Also  in:  J.  A.  Fronde,  Jlist.  of  Eng.,  v.  7, 
ch.  3-3.  —  J.  Knox,  IfM.  of  the  Jkformntion  in 
Scotland,  bk.  2  (Works,  v.  1).— J.  H.  Burton, 
Hint,  of  Scotland,  ch.  37-38  (p.  4). 

A.  D.  1561-1568.— The  reign  of  Mary.— 
Differing  views  of  her  conduct  and  character. 
— In  August,  1581,  Queen  Mary  returned  from 
her  long  residence  in  France,  to  undertake  the 
government  of  a  country  of  which  she  was  the 
acknowledged  sovereign,  but  of  which  she  knew 
almost  nothing.  "  She  was  now  a  widow,  so  tlio 
Scots  were  freed  from  the  fear  they  had  felt  of 
seeing  tlieir  country  sink  into  a  province  of 
France.  The  people,  who  liad  an  almost  super- 
stitious reverence  for  kingship,  wliich  was  very 
inconsistent  witli  their  contempt  for  kingly  au- 
thority, welcomed  her  with  open  arms.  .  .  . 
They  had  yet  to  find  out  that  she  had  come  back 
to  them  French  in  all  but  birth,  gifted  with  wit, 
intellect,  and  beauty,  but  subtle  beyond  tlieir 
power  of  searching,  and  quite  as  zealous  for  the 
old  form  of  religion  as  tliey  were  for  the  new 
one.  The  Queen,  too,  who  came  thus  as  a  stran- 
ger among  her  own  people,  had  to  deal  with  a 
state  of  things  unknown  in  former  reigns.  Hith- 
erto the  Church  had  taken  the  side  of  the  Crown 
against  the  nobles;  now  both  [the  Reformed 
Church  and  the  Lords  of  the  Congregation]  were 
united  against  the  Crown,  whose  only  liope  lay 
in  the  quarrels  between  these  ill-matched  allies. 
The  chief  cause  of  discord  between  them  was 
the  property  of  the  Church.  The  Reformed 
ministers  fancied  that  they  had  succeeded,  not 
only  to  the  Pope's  right  of  dictation  in  all  mat- 
ters, public  and  private,  but  to  the  lands  of  the 
Church  as  well.  To  neither  of  these  claims  would 
the  Lords  agree.  They  were  as  little  inclined  to 
submit  to  the  tyranny  of  presbyters  as  to  the 
tyranny  of  the  Pope.  They  withstood  the  minis- 
ters who  wished  to  forbid  the  Queen  and  her 
attendants  hearing  mass  in  her  private  chapel, 
and  they  refused  to  accept  as  law  the  First 
Book  or  Discipline,  a  cotle  of  rules  drawn  up 
by  the  ministers  for  the  guidance  of  the  new 
Church.  As  to  the  land,  much  of  it  had  already 
passed  into  the  liands  of  laymen,  who,  with  the 
lands,  generally  bore  the  title  of  the  Church 
dignitary  who  had  formerly  held  them.  The 
Privy  Council  took  one-third  of  what  remained 
to  pay  the  stipends  of  the  ministers,  while  the 
rest  was  supposed  to  remain  in  the  hands  of  the 
Churchmen  in  possession,  and,  as  they  died  out, 
it  was  to  fall  in  to  the  Crown.  Lord  James 
Stewart,  Prior  of  St.  Andrews,  whom  the  Queen 
created  Earl  of  Murray,  was  the  hope  of  the 
Protestants,  but  in  the  north  the  Romanists  were 
still  numerous  and  strong.  Their  head  was  the 
Earl  of  Huntly,  chief  of  the  Gordons,  who 
reigned  supreme  over  most  of  the  north."  One 
of  the  first  proceedings  of  the  Quben  was  to  join 
the  Earl  of  Murray  in  hostilities  which  pursued 
the  Earl  of  Huntly  and  Ins  son  to  their  death. 
Aud  yet  they  were  the  main  pillars  of  the  Church 
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which  she  was  determined  to  restore  I  "The 
most  interesting  question  now  for  nil  parties  was, 
whom  the  Queen  would  marry.  Many  foreign 
princes  were  talked  of,  and  Elizabeth  suggested 
licr  own  favourite,  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  but 
Jlary  settled  the  matter  herself  by  falling  in  love 
with  her  own  cousin,  Henry  Stewart,  Lurd 
Darnley."  Murray  opposed  the  marriage  with 
bitterness,  and  took  up  arms  against  it,  but 
failed  of  support  and  fled  to  England.  Tin- 
wretched  consc(iuences  of  Mary's  union  with  the 
handsome  but  worthless  Darnley  are  among  the 
tragedies  of  history  which  all  the  world  is  ac- 
quainted with.  She  tired  of  him,  and  inflamed 
his  jealousy,  with  that  of  all  her  court,  by  mak- 
ing a  favorite  of  her  Italian  secretary,  David 
liizzio.  Rizzio  was  brutally  murdered,  in  her 
presence,  March  0,  1566,  bv  a  band  of  conspira- 
tors, to  whom  Darnley  had  pledged  his  protec- 
tion. The  Queen  dissembled  her  resentment 
until  she  had  power  to  make  it  effective,  flying 
from  Edinburgh  to  Dunbar,  meantime.  AViien, 
within  a  montli,  she  returned  to  the  capital,  it 
was  with  a  strong  force,  brought  to  her  support 
by  James  Hepburn,  Earl  of  Bothwell.  The 
murderers  of  Uizzio  were  outlawed,  and  Darn- 
ley, while  recovering  from  an  attack  of  small- 
pox, was  killed  (February  9,  1567)  by  the  blow- 
ing up  of  a  house,  outside  of  Edinburgh,  in 
which  the  Queen  had  placed  him.  "It  was 
commonly  believed  that  Bothwell  was  guilty  of 
the  murder,  and  it  was  suspected  that  he  had 
(lone  it  to  please  the  Queen  and  with  her  con- 
sent. This  suspicion  was  strengthened  by  her 
conduct.  She  made  no  effort  to  find  out  the 
murderer  and  to  bring  him  to  punishment,  and 
on  the  day  of  the  funeral  she  gave  Bothwell  the 
feudal  superiority  over  the  town  of  Leith."  In 
Jlay,  three  months  after  Darnley's  death,  she 
married  the  Earl  of  Bothwell, — who  had  freed 
himself  from  an  earlier  tie  by  hasty  divorce. 
This  shameless  conduct  caused  a  rismg  of  the 
barons,  who  occupied  Edinburgh  in  force 
Bothwell  attempted  to  oppose  them  with  an 
nrmy ;  but  there  was  no  battle.  The  Queen  sur- 
rendered herself,  at  Carberry,  June  15,  1567; 
Bothwell  escaped,  first  to  Orkney,  and  then  to 
Denmark,  where  he  died  about  ten  years  later. 
"Just  a  month  after  her  third  marriage  the 
Queen  was  brought  back  to  Edinburgh,  to  be 
greeted  by  the  railings  of  the  mob,  who  now 
openly  accused  her  as  a  murderess.  .  .  .  From 
Edinburgh  she  was  taken  to  a  lonely  castle  built 
on  a  small  island  in  the  centre  of  Loch  Leven. 
A  few  days  later  a  casket  containing  eight  let- 
ters was  produced.  These  letters,  it  was  said, 
Bothwell  had  left  behind  him  in  his  flight,  and 
they  seemed  to  have  been  written  by  Jlary  to 
him  while  Darnley  was  ill  in  Glasgow.  If  she 
really  wrote  them,  they  proved  very  plainly  that 
she  had  planned  the  murder  with  Bothwell. 
They  are  called  the  'casket  letters,'  from  the 
box  or  casket  in  which  they  were  found.  The 
confederate  barons  acted  as  it  they  were  really 
hers.  The  Lord  Lindsay  and  Robert  Jlelvillo 
^yere  sent  to  her  at  Loch  Leven,  and  she  there 
signed  the  demission  of  the  government  to  her 
son,  and  desired  that  Murray  should  be  the  first 
regent."  The  infant  king,  James  VI.,  was 
crowned  at  Stirling ;  and  Murray,  recalled  from 
France,  became  regent.  Within  a  year  Mary 
escaped  from  her  prison,  reasserted  her  right  of 
sovereignty,  and  was  supported  by  a  consider- 


iililo  party.  Defeated  in  a  battle  fought  at 
Langside,  May  13,  1568,  she  then  fled  to  Eng- 
land, and  received  from  Elizabeth  the  hospitality 
of  a  prison.  She  was  conflned  in  various  castlea 
and  manor-houses,  ending  her  life,  after  many 
removes,  at  Fotheringay,  where  she  was  exe- 
cuted [see  England:  A.  D.  1585-1587]  Febru- 
ary 8,  1587.— M.  Macarthur,  Jlist.  of  Scotland, 
eh.  6. —  "In  spite  of  all  the  prurient  sug- 
gestions of  writers  who  have  fastened  on  the 
story  of  Mary's  life  ns  on  a  savoury  morsel,  there 
is  no  reason  whatever  for  thinking  that  she  was  a 
woman  of  licentious  disposition,  and  there  is 
strong  evidence  to  tlie  contrary.  There  was 
never  anything  to  her  discredit  in  France.  .  .  . 
The  charge  of  adultery  with  Rizzio  is  dismissed 
as  unworthy  of  belief  even  by  Jlr.  Froude,  the 
severest  of  her  j\ulges.  Bothwell  indeed  she 
loved,  and,  like  many  another  woman  who  does 
not  deserve  to  be  called  licentious,  she  sacrificed 
her  reputation  to  the  man  she  loved.  B>it  the 
most  conclusive  proof  that  she  was  no  slave  to 
appetite  is  afforded  by  her  nineteen  years'  resi- 
dence in  England,  which  began  when  she  was 
only  twenty-nve.  During  almost  the  whole  of 
that  time  she  was  mixing  freely  in  the  society  of 
the  other  sex,  with  the  fullest  opportunity  for 
misconduct  had  she  been  so  iuclmed.  It  is  not 
to  be  supposed  that  she  was  fettered  by  any 
scruples  of  religion  or  morality.  Yet  no  charge 
of  unehastity  is  made  against  her.  .  .  .  That 
Darnley  was  murdered  by  Bothwell  is  not  dis- 
puted. That  Mary  was  cognisant  of  the  plot 
and  lured  him  to  the  shambles,  has  been  doubted 
by  few  investigators  at  once  competent  and  un- 
biassed. She  lent  herself  to  this  part  not  without 
compunction.  Bothwell  had  the  advantage  over 
her  that  the  loved  has  over  the  lover;  and  he 
used  it  mercilessly  for  his  headlong  ambition, 
hardly  taking  the  trouble  to  pretend  that  he 
cared  for  the  unhappy  woman  who  wos  sacrific- 
ing everything  for  hlin.  He  in  fact  cared  more 
for  his  lawful  wife,  whom  he  was  preparing  to 
divorce,  and  to  whom  he  had  been  married  only 
six  months.  .  .  .  What  brought  sudden  and  irre- 
trievable ruin  on  Mary  was  not  the  murder  of 
Darnley,  but  the  infatuation  which  made  her  the 
passive  instrument  of  Bothwell's  presumptuous 
ambition." — E.  S.  Beesiy,  Queen  Elizabeth,  ch. 
4. — "Constitutionally,  Mary  was  not  a  person 
likely  to  come  under  the  sway  of  a  violent  and 
absorbing  passion.  Her  whole  nature  was  mas- 
culine in  its  moderation,  its  firmness,  its  mag- 
nanimity. She  was  tolerant,  uncapricious, 
capable  of  carrying  out  a  purpose  steadily,  yet 
with  tact  and  policy.  She  was  never  hysterical, 
never  fanciful.  Witli  her,  love  was  not  an  en- 
grossing occu;.)ation ;  on  the  contrary,  to  Mary, 
as  to  most  men,  it  was  but  the  child  and  play- 
thing of  unfrequent  leisure.  Her  lovers  went 
mad  about  her,  but  she  never  went  mad  about 
her  lovers.  She  sent  Chatelar  to  the  scaffold. 
She  saw  Sir  John  Gordon  beheaded.  She  ad- 
mitted Rizzio  to  a  close  intimacy.  Rizzio  was 
her  intellectual  mate,  the  depository  of  her  state 
secrets,  her  politic  guide  and  confidant :  but  the 
very  notoriety  of  her  Intercourse  with  him 
showed  how  innocent  and  unsexual  it  was  in  its 
nature, — the  frank  companionship  of  friendly 
statesmen.  Had  she  been  Rizzio's  mistress,  nay, 
even  had  love  in  the  abstract  been  a  more  im- 
portant matter  to  her  than  it  was,  she  would 
have  been  more  cautious  and  discreet ;  however 
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iraportant  the  public  business  wblch  they  were 
transacting  might  have  been,  she  would  hardly 
liavc  kci)t  the  Italian  secretary  in  her  boudoir 
half  the  night.  Her  marriage  with  Darnlcy  was 
not  exclusively  a  lovematcu :  it  was  a  marriage 
to  which  her  judgment,  as  well  as  her  heart, 
consented.  Her  love-letters  abound  in  pretty 
trifles:  her  business  letters  are  clear,  strong, 
rapid,  brilliantly  direct.  By  the  fantastic  irony 
of  fate  this  masculine  unsentimental  career  has 
been  translated  into  an  elTeminate  love-story, — 
the  truth  being,  as  I  have  bad  to  say  again  and 
again,  that  no  woman  ever  lived  to  whom  love 
was  less  of  a  necessity.  This  was  the  strength 
of  Mary's  character  as  a  queen  —  as  a  woman, 
its  defect.  A  love-sick  ^irl,  when  her  castle  in 
the  air  was  shattered,  might  have  come  to  hate 
Darnley  with  a  feverish  feminine  hatred;  but 
the  sedate  and  politic  intelligence  of  the  Queen 
could  only  liave  been  incidentally  alTect<;<i  by 
such  considerations.  She  knew  that,  even  at  the 
worst,  Darnley  was  a  useful  ally,  and  the 
motives  which  induced  her  to  marry  him  must 
have  restrained  her  from  putting  him  forcibly 
away.  Yet  when  the  deed  was  done,  it  is  not 
sui-iirisin^  that  she  should  have  acqidesced  in 
the  action  of  the  nobility.  Bothwell,  again, 
was  in  her  estimation  a  loyal  retainer,  a  trusted 
adviser  of  the  Crown ;  but  he  was  notliing  more. 
Yet  it  need  not  surprise  ua  that  after  her  forcible 
detention  at  Dunbar,  she  should  have  resolved  to 
submit  with  a  good  grace  to  the  inevitable. 
Saving  Argyle  and  Huntley,  Bothwell  was  the 
most  powerful  of  her  peers.  He  was  essentially 
a  strong  man ;  fit,  it  seemed,  to  rule  that  turbu- 
lent nobility.  He  had  been  recommended  to  her 
acceptance  by  the  unanimous  voice  of  the  aristoc- 
racy, Protestant  and  Catholic.  .  .  .  On  a  woman 
of  ardent  sentimentality  these  considerations 
would  l.ive  had  little  effect:  they  were  exactly 
the  considerations  which  would  appeal  to  Mary  s 
masculine  common-sense.  'let,  though  she  made 
•what  seemed  to  her  the  beil:  of  a  bad  business, 
she  was  very  wretched." — J.  Skelton,  Essays  in 
History  and  Biography,  pp.  40-41. — "To  estab- 
lish the  genuineness  of  the  Casket  Letters  is 
neces.sarily  to  establish  that  Jlary  was  a  co-con- 
spirator with  Bothwell  in  the  murder  of  her  hus- 
band. .  .  .  The  expressions  in  the  letters  are 
not  consistent  with  an  innocent  purpose,  or  with 
the  theory  that  she  brought  Darnley  to  Edin- 
burgh in  order  to  facilitate  the  obtaining  of  a 
divorce.  Apart  even  from  other  corroborative 
evidence,  the  evidence  of  the  letters,  if  their 
genuineness  be  admitted,  is  suflicient  to  establish 
her  guilt.  Inasnuich,  however,  as  her  entire 
Innocence  is  not  consistent  with  other  evidence, 
it  can  scarcely  be  aflirmcd  that  the  problem  of 
the  genuineness  of  the  letters  has  an  absolutely 
vital  bearing  on  the  character  of  Mary.  Mr. 
Skelton,  who  does  not  admit  the  genuineness  of 
the  letters,  and  who  may  be  reckoned  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  and  ingenious  defendera  of 
Mary  in  this  country,  has  taken  no  pains  to  con- 
ceal his  contempt  for  what  be  terms  the  '  theory 
of  the  ecclesiastics' — that  Slary,  during  the 
whole  progress  of  the  plot  against  Darnley's 
life,  was  '  innocent  as  a  child,  immaculate  as  a 
saint.'  He  is  unable  to  adopt  a  more  friendly 
attitude  towards  her  than  that  of  an  apologizer, 
and  is  coippelled  to  attempt  the  assumption  of  a 
middle  position  —  that  she  was  neither  wholly 
innocent  nor  wholly  guilty ;  that,  ignorant  of  the 


details  and  methwl  of  the  plot,  she  only  vaguely 
guessed  that  it  was  in  progress,  and  failed 
merely  in  firml  v  and  promptly  forbidding  its  exe- 
cution. But  In  a  case  of  murder  a  mi(Ullu  posi- 
tion—a position  of  even  ])artial  indifference  — 
is,  except  in  very  peculiar  circumstances,  well- 
nigh  impossible ;  in  the  case  of  a  wife's  attitude 
to  the  murder  of  her  husband,  the  limit  of  im- 
possibility is  still  more  nearly  approached ;  but 
when  the  wife  jiossesses  such  exceptional  cour- 
age, fertility  of  resource,  and  strength  of  will  as 
were  possessed  by  Mary,  the  impossibility  may 
be  regarded  as  absolute.  Besides,  ns  a  matter  of 
fact,  JIary  was  noit  indifferent  in  the  matter.  She 
had  long  regarded  lier  husband's  conduct  with 
antipathy  and  indignation;  she  did  not  conceal 
her  eager  desire  to  be  delivered  from  the  yoke  of 
marriage  to  him ;  and  she  had  abundant  reasons, 
many  of  wliich  were  justifiable,  for  this  desire. 
.  .  .  Tlie  fatal  weakness  ...  of  all  such  argu- 
ments as  are  used  to  establish  either  Mary's  ab- 
solute or  partial  innocence  of  the  murder  is,  tliat 
they  do  not  harmonize  with  the  leading  traits  of 
her  disposition.  She  was  possessed  of  altogether 
exceptional  decision  and  force  of  will ;  she  was 
remarkably  wary  and  acute;  and  slie  was  a 
match  for  almost  any  of  her  contemporaries  in 
the  art  of  diplomacy.  She  was  not  one  to  be 
concussed  into  a  course  of  action  to  which  she 
had  any  strong  aversion." — T.  F.  Henderson, 
Tlie  Gasket  Letters  and  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  ch.  1. 
— "The  beauties  of  lier  person,  and  graces  of  her 
air,  combined  to  make  her  the  most  amiable  of 
women ;  and  the  charms  of  her  address  and  con- 
versation aided  the  impression  wliich  her  lovely 
figure  made  on  the  liearts  of  all  beholders.  Am- 
bitious and  active  in  her  temper,  yet  inclined  to 
cheerfulness  and  society;  of  a  lofty  spirit,  con- 
stant and  even  veliement  in  her  purpose,  yet 
polite,  and  gentle,  and  affable  in  her  demeanour; 
she  seemed  to  partake  only  so  much  of  the  male 
virtues  as  to  render  her  estimable,  without  re- 
linquishing those  soft  graces  which  compose  the 
proper  ornament  of  her  sex.  In  order  to  form  a 
just  idea  of  her  character,  we  must  set  aside  one 
part  of  her  conduct,  while  she  abandoned  herself 
to  the  guidance  of  a  profligate  man ;  and  must 
consider  these  faults,  whether  we  admit  them  to 
be  imprudences  or  crimes,  as  the  result  of  an  in- 
explicable, though  not  uncommon,  inconstancy 
in  the  human  mind,  of  the  frailty  of  our  nature, 
of  the  violence  of  passion,  and  of  the  influence 
which  situations,  and  sometimes  momentary  in- 
cidents, have  on  persons  whose  jirinciples  are  not 
thoroughly  confirmed  by  experience  and  reflec- 
tion. Enraged  by  the  ungrateful  conduct  of  her 
husband,  seduced  by  the  treacherous  counsels  of 
one  in  whom  she  reposed  confidence,  transported 
by  the  violence  of  her  own  temper,  which  never 
lay  sufficiently  under  the  guidance  of  discretion, 
she  was  betrayed  into  actions  which  may  with 
some  difficulty  bo  accounted  for,  but  which  ad- 
mit of  no  apology,  nor  even  of  alleviation.  An 
enumeration  of  her  qualities  might  carry  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  panegyric;  an  account  of  her  con- 
duct must  in  some  parts  wear  the  aspect  of 
severe  satire  and  invective.  Her  numerous  mis- 
fortunes, the  solitude  of  her  long  and  tedious 
captivity,  and  the  persecutions  to  which  she  liad 
been  exposed  on  account  of  her  religion,  liad 
wrought  her  up  to  a  degree  of  bigotry  during 
her  later  years;  and  such  were  the  prevalent 
spirit  and  principles  of  the  age,  that  it  is  the  less 
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wonder  If  her  zeal,  her  resentment,  and  her  in- 
terest uniting,  induced  lier  to  give  consent  to  a 
design  whicli  conspirators,  actuated  only  l)y  the 
first  of  those  motives,  had  formed  ngiiinst  the 
life  iif  Klizabetli."— D.  Ilume,  Ilisl.  of  Enyland, 
ch.  4'J  (r.  4). — "More  books  have  beeit- written 
about  Marv  Stuart  than  exist  as  to  all  the  Queens 
ill  the  world ;  yet,  so  greatly  do  tliosc  biogruijhies 
vary  in  their  representations  of  her  character, 
that  at  flrst  it  seems  scarcely  credible  how  any 
person  co\ild  be  so  dilTerently  described.  The 
triumpli  of  a  creed  or  party  has  unhappily  been 
more  considered  than  the  '  'ciopment  of  facts, 
or  tho.sc  princii)les  of  nU'  tice  which  ouglit 

to  animate  the  pen  of  the  orian;  and,  after 
all  the  literary  gladiatorship  mat  has  been  prac- 
tised in  tills  arena  for  some  three  hundred  years, 
the  guilt  or  innocence  of  Slary  Queen  of  Scots  is 
still  under  consideration,  for  party  feeling  and 
sectarian  hate  have  not  yet  exhausted  their 
malice.  ...  If  the  opinions  of  Mary  Stuart's 
own  sex  were  allowed  to  decide  the  question  at 
issue,  a  verdict  of  not  guilty  would  have  been 
pronounced  by  an  overwhelming  majority  of  all 
readers,  irrespective  of  creed  or  party.  Is,  then, 
the  moral  standard  erected  by  women  for  one 
another,  lower  tliaii  that  which  is  required  of 
them  by  men  ?  Arc  they  less  acute  in  their  per- 
ceptions of  riglit  and  wrong,  or  more  disposed  to 
tolerate  frailties  ?  The  contrary  has  generally 
been  proved.  With  the  exception  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  Catharine  do  Medicis,  Lady  Shrews- 
bury, and  Margaret  Erskine  (Lady  Douglas),  of 
infamous  memory,  Mary  Stuart  had  no  female 
enemies  worthy  of  notice.  It  is  a  remarkable 
fact  that  English  gold  could  not  purchase  wit- 
ncs.ses  from  the  female  portion  of  the  household  of 
the  Queen  of  Scots.  None  of  the  ladies  of  the 
Court,  whether  Protestant  or  Catholic,  imputed 
crime  at  any  time  to  their  mistress.  In  the  days 
of  her  Royal  splendour  in  France  Queen  Mary 
was  attended  by  ladies  of  ancient  family  and  un- 
sullied honour,  and,  like  true  women,  they  clung 
to  her  in  the  darkest  Iiour  of  her  later  adversity, 
through  good  and  evil  report  they  shared  the 
gloom  and  sorrow  of  her  prison  life." — S.  11. 
Burke,  llistorieal  Portraits  of  the  Tudor  Dynaaty 
and  tlie  lieformaiion  Period,  v.  4,  ch.  7. — "  Mary 
Stuart  was  in  many  respects  the  creature  of  her 
age,  of  her  creed,  and  of  her  station;  but  the 
noblest  and  most  noteworthy  qualities  of  her  na- 
ture were  independent  of  rank,  opinion,  or  time. 
Even  the  detractors  who  defend  her  conduct  on 
the  plea  that  she  was  a  dastard  and  a  dupe  arc 
compelled  in  the  same  breath  to  retract  this  im- 
plied reproach,  and  to  admit,  with  illogical  ac- 
clamation and  incongruous  applause,  that  the 
world  never  saw  more  splendid  courage  at  the 
service  of  more  brilliant  intelligence;  that  a 
braver  if  not  'a  rarer  spirit  never  did  steer 
humanity.'  A  kinder  or  more  faithful  friend,  a 
deadlier  or  more  dangerous  enemy,  it  would  be 
impossible  to  dread  or  to  desire.  Passion  alone 
could  shake  the  double  fortress  of  her  impreg- 
nable heart  and  ever  active  brain.  Tlic  passion 
of  love,  after  very  suflicient  experience,  she  ap- 
parently and  naturally  outlived;  the  passion  of 
hatred  "and  revenge  was  as  inextinguishable  in 
her  inmost  nature  as  the  emotion  of  loj'ulty  and 
gratitude.  Of  repentance  it  would  seem  that 
she  knew  as  little  as  of  fear;  having  been  tiained 
from  her  infancy  in  a  religion  where  the  Deca- 
logue was  supplanted  by  the  Creed.    Adept  as 


she  was  in  the  most  exquisite  delicacy  of  dissimu- 
lation, the  most  salient  note  of  her  original  dispo- 
sition was  daring  rather  than  subtlety.  Besldo 
or  behind  the  voluptuous  or  intellectual  attrac- 
tions of  beauty  and  culture,  she  had  about  her 
the  fresher  charm  of  a  fearless  and  frank  sim- 
plicity, a  genuine  and  enduring  pleasure  in 
small  and  harmless  things  no  less  than  in  such 
as  were  neither.  .  .  .  For  her  own  freedom  of 
will  and  of  way,  of  passion  and  of  action,  she 
cared  much ;  for  her  creed  she  cared  something ; 
for  her  country  she  cared  less  than  nothing.  She 
would  have  Hung  Scotland  with  England  into  the 
helllire  of  Spanish  Catholicism  rather  than  forego 
the  faintest  ch  ruce  of  personal  revenge.  ...  In 
the  private  and  personal  qualities  which  attract 
and  attach  a  friend  to  his  friend  and  a  follower 
to  his  leader,  no  man  or  woman  was  ever  more 
constant  and  more  eminent  than  Mary  Queen  of 
Scots." — A.  C.  Swinburne,  Mary  Queen  of  tkoti 
{Mincellanics,  pp.  357-359). 

Al,80  IX:  J.  H.  Burton,  Ifiat.  nf  Scotland,  ch. 
41-47  (B.  4).— M.  Laing,  Hist,  uf  Scotland,  v.  1-2. 
— F.  A.  Miguet,  lliat.  of  Mary,  Queen  of  Scott.— 
A.  Strickland,  Life  of  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots. — 
J.  Skelton,  Maitkuid  of  Lethington. — W.  Robert- 
son, Hist,  of  Scotland,  ApjwmUx. — C.  M.  Yonge, 
Cameos  of  English  History,  series  4,  c.  33,  and 
series  5,  c.  1,  3,  5  and  0. 

A.  D.  1567. — Accession  of  James  VI. 

A.  D.  1568-1572.— Distracted  state  of  the 
kingdom. — The  Reformed  Church  and  John 
Knox. — During  the  whole  minority  of  the  young 
king,  James  VL,  Scotland  was  torn  by  warring 
factions.  Murray,  assassinated  in  1570,  was  suc- 
ceeded in  the  regency  by  the  Earl  of  Lennox, 
who  was  killed  in  a  fight  the  next  year.  The 
Earl  of  Mar  followed  him,  and  Morton  held  the 
office  next.  "The  civil  commotions  that  ensued 
on  Murray's  assassination  were  not  wholly  ad- 
verse to  the  reformed  cause,  as  they  gave  it  an 
overwhelming  influcDce  with  the  king's  party, 
whicli  it  supported.  On  the  other  hand  they  ex- 
cused every  kind  of  irregularity.  There  was  a 
scramble  for  forfeited  estates  and  the  patrimony 
of  the  kirk,  from  which  latter  source  tlie  leaders 
of  both  parties  rewarded  their  partisans.  .  .  . 
The  church  .  .  .  viewed  with  alarm  the  various 
processes  by  which  the  ecclesiastical  revenues 
were  being  secularised.  Nor  can  it  be  doubted 
that  means,  by  whicli  the  evil  might  be  stayed, 
were  the  subject  of  conference  between  com- 
mittees of  the  Privy  Council  and  General  Assem- 
bly. The  plan  which  was  actually  adopted  in- 
corporated in  the  refonn"d  church  the  spiritual 
estate,  and  reintroduced  tlie  bisliops  by  their 
proper  titles,  subject  t(>  stringent  conditions  of 
qualification  [see  below:  A.  D.  1573].  .  .  .  Knox, 
whose  life  had  been  attempted  in  Marcli  1570-1, 
had  been  constrained  to  retire  from  Edinburgh 
and  was  at  St.  Andrews  when  the  new  platform 
was  arranged.  On  the  strength  of  certain  no- 
tices that  arc  not  at  all  conclusive,  it  has  been 
strenuously  denied  that  he  was  a  party  to  it  even 
by  consent.  .  .  .  There  are  facts,  however,  to 
the  contrary.  ...  On  the  evidence  available 
Knox  cannot  be  claimed  as  the  advocate  of  a 
divine  right,  either  of  presbytery  or  episcopacy. 
.  .  .  With  fast-failing  strength  lie  returned  to 
Edinburgh  towards  the  end  of  August."  On 
the  24tli  of  November,  1573,  he  died.— M.  C. 
Taylor,  John  Knox  {St.  Giles'  Lect's,  3rf  series). — 
' '  It  seems  to  me  hard  measure  that  this  Scottish 
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mtin  [John  Knox],  now  after  tlirccliundrcd 
years,  sliould  Imve  to  plcnil  Hke  a  culprit  before 
the  world;  intrinalciilly  for  having  been,  in  such 
wiiy  ns  it  WI18  then  possible  to  be,  the  brnvest  of 
nil  Scotchmen!  Ilnd  he  been  n  poor  Ilnlf-nnd- 
hnlf,  lie  could  Imve  crouched  into  the  corner, 
lil«e  so  many  others;  Scotland  hud  not  been  de- 
livered ;  and  Kno.K  had  been  without  blame, 
lie  is  the  one  .Scotchman  to  whom,  of  all  others, 
his  country  and  the  world  owe  a  debt,  lie  has 
to  plead  that  Scotland  would  forgive  him  for 
having  been  worth  to  it  any  million  '  unblama- 
ble '  Scotchmen  that  need  no  forgiveness.  Ho 
bared  liis  breast  to  the  battle;  had  to  row  in 
French  galleys,  wander  forlorn  in  exile,  in  clouds 
ami  storms;  was  censured,  shot-at  through  his 
windows;  had  a  right  sore  fighting  life:  if  this 
world  were  his  place  of  recompense,  he  had  made 
but  a  bad  venture  of  it.  I  cannot  apologise  for 
Knox.  To  liim  it  is  very  indifferent,  these  two- 
hundred-and-flfty  years  or  more,  what  men  say 
of  1dm." — T.  Carlyle,  Heroes  and  Hero-worship, 
led.  4.  —  "  Altogether,  if  we  estimate  him  [Knox], 
as  we  are  alone  entitled  to  do,  in  his  historical 
position  and  circumstances,  Knox  appears  a  very 
great  and  heroic  man  —  no  violent  demagogue, 
or  even  stern  dogmatist  —  although  violence  and 
sternness  and  dogmatism  were  all  parts  of  his 
character.  These  coarser  elements  mingled  with 
but  did  not  obscure  the  fresh,  living,  and  keenly 
sympathetic  humanity  beneath.  Far  inferior  to 
Luther  in  tenderness  and  breadth  and  lovable- 
ness,  he  is  greatly  superior  to  Calvin  in  the  same 
qualities.  You  feel  that  he  had  a  strong  and 
loving  lieart  under  all  his  harshness,  and  that 
you  can  get  near  to  it,  and  could  have  spent  a 
cheery  social  evening  with  him  in  his  house  at 
the  head  of  the  Canongate,  over  tliat  good  old 
wine  that  he  had  stored  in  his  cellar,  and  wliich  he 
was  glad  and  proud  to  dispense  to  his  friends. 
It  might  not  have  been  a  very  pleasant  thing  to 
differ  with  him  even  in  such  circumstances ;  but, 
upon  the  whole,  it  would  have  been  a  picasanter 
and  safer  audacity  than  to  Lave  disputed  some 
favourite  tenet  with  Calvin.  There  was  in  Knox 
far  more  of  mere  human  feeling  and  of  shrewd 
worldly  sense,  always  tolerant  of  differences; 
and  you  could  have  fallen  back  upon  tliese,  and 
felt  yourself  comparatively  safe  In  the  utter- 
ance of  some  daring  sentiment.  And  in  tliis 
point  of  view  it  deserves  to  be  noticed  that  Knox 
alone  of  the  reformers,  along  witli  Luther,  is 
free  from  all  stain  of  violent  persecution.  Intol- 
erant he  was  towards  the  mass,  towards  Mary, 
and  towards  the  old  Catholic  clergy ;  jet  he  was 
no  persecutor.  He  was  never  cruel  in  act,  cruel 
as  his  language  sometimes  is,  and  severe  as  were 
some  of  his  judgments.  Modern  enlightenment 
and  scientific  indifference  we  liave  no  right  to 
look  for  in  liim.  His  superstitions  about  the 
weather  and  witches  were  common  to  him  with 
all  men  of  his  time.  ...  As  a  mere  thinker, 
save  perhaps  on  political  subjects,  he  takes  no 
rank ;  and  his  political  views,  wise  and  enlight- 
ened as  they  were,  seem  rather  the  growth  of  liis 
manly  instinctive  sense  than  reasoned  from  any 
fundamental  principles.  Earnest,  intense,  and 
powerful  in  every  practical  direction,  he  was 
not  in  the  least  characteristically  reflective  or 
speculative.  Everywhere  the  hero,  he  is  no- 
where the  pliilosopher  or  sage. — He  was,  in 
short,  a  man  for  his  work  and  time  —  knowing 
what  was  good  for  his  country  there  and  then. 


when  the  old  Catholic  bonds  had  rotted  to  the 
very  heart.  A  man  of  God,  yet  with  sinful 
weaknesses  like  us  all.  There  is  something  in 
him  we  can  no  longer  love,— a  harshness  and 
severity  bv  no  means  beautiful  or  attractive; 
but  there  is  little  in  him  that  wo  cannot  in  the 
retrospect  heartily  respect,  and  even  admir- 
ingly cherish." — 3.  TuUoch,  Leaders  of  the  lief- 
onnation :  Knox. 

A.  D.  1570-1573.— Civil  War.— "All  the 
miseries  of  civil  war  desolated  the  kingdom. 
Fellow-citizens,  friends,  brotliers,  took  ditlerent 
sides,  and  ranged  themselves  under  the  standards 
of  the  contending  factions.  In  every  county, 
and  almost  in  every  town  and  village,  '  king's 
men '  and  '  queen's  men '  were  names  of  distinc- 
tion. Political  hatred  dissolved  all  natural  ties, 
and  extinguislied  the  reciprocal  good-will  and 
confidence  which  liold  mankind  together  in  so- 
ciety. Ueligious  zeal  mingled  itself  witli  these 
civil  distinctions,  and  contributed  not  a  little  to 
heighten  and  to  inflame  them.  The  factions 
wliich  divided  the  kingdom  were,  in  appearance, 
only  two ;  but  in  both  these  there  were  persons 
with  views  and  principles  so  different  from  each 
other  that  they  ouglit  to  be  distinguislied.  AVith 
some,  considerations  of  religion  were  predomi- 
nant, and  they  either  adhered  to  the  queen  be- 
cause they  hoped  by  her  means  to  reestablish 
popery,  or  they  defended  tlie  king's  authority  as 
the  best  support  of  the  protestant  faitli.  Among 
these  the  opposition  was  violent  and  IrrcconciF 
able.  ...  As  Morton,  who  commanded  tlie  re- 
gent's forces  [1573,  during  the  regency  of  Mar], 
lay  at  Leith,  and  Kirkaldy  still  held  out  the 
town  and  castle  of  Edinburgh  [for  the  party  of 
tlie  queen],  scarce  a  day  passed  witliout  a  skir- 
mish. .  .  .  Both  parties  hanged  the  prisoners 
which  they  took,  of  whatever  rank  or  quality, 
without  mercy  and  witliout  trial.  Great  num- 
bers suffered  in  this  shocking  manner;  the  un- 
happy victims  were  led  by  fifties  at  a  time  to 
execution;  and  it  was  not  till  both  sides  had 
smarted  severely  that  they  discontinued  this  bar- 
barous practice."  In  1573,  Morton,  being  now 
regent,  made  peace  with  one  faction  of  the 
queen's  party,  and  succeeded,  with  the  help  of  a 
siege  train  and  force  which  Queen  Elizabeth  sent 
him  from  England,  in  overcoming  the  other  fac- 
tion which  held  Edinburgh  and  its  castle.  Kirk- 
aldy was  compelled  to  surrender  after  a  siege  of 
thirty-three  days,  receiving  promises  of  protec- 
tion from  the  English  commander,  in  spite  of 
which  he  was  hanged. — W.  Uobertson,  Ilist.  of 
Scotland,  bk.  6  (v.  2). 

Also  in:  J.  H.  Burton,  Ilist.  of  Scotland,  ch. 
53-56  (v.  5). 

A.  D.  1572.—  Episcopacy  restored. —  The 
Concordat  of  Leith. — The  Tulchan  Bishops. 
— "On  the  12th  of  January,  1572,  a  Convention 
of  the  Church  assembled  at  Leith.  By  whom  It 
was  convened  is  unknown.  It  was  not  a  regular 
Assembly,  but  it  assumed  to  itself  '  the  strength, 
force,  and  effect  of  a  General  Assembly,'  and  it 
was  attended  by  'tlie  superintendents,  barons, 
commissioners  to  plant  kirks,  commissioners  of 

Provinces,  towns,  kirks,  and  ministers.'  .  .  . 
y  the  1st  of  February  the  joint  committees 
framed  a  concordat,  of  which  the  following 
articles  were  the  chief:  —  1.  That  the  names  of 
archbishops  and  bishops,  and  the  bounds  of 
dioceses,  should  remain  as  they  were  before  the 
Reformation,  at  the  least  till  the  majority  of  the 
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king,  or  till  a  different  arrangonioiit  should  bo 
umdo  by  the  parliament;  and  that  to  every 
cathedral  cliurch  there  sliould  l)c  attached  a 
chapter  of  learned  men;  but  that  the  bishops 
should  have  no  more  power  than  was  possessed 
by  the  superintendents,  and  should  tike  them  be 
subject  to  the  General  Assemljlies.  2.  That 
abbots  and  friars  shouUl  be  continued  as  parts  of 
the  Spiritual  Estate  of  the  realm.  .  .  .  Such 
was  the  famous  concordat  agreed  upon  by  the 
Church  and  State  in  Scotland  in  1572.  .  .  .  Tlio 
Church  had  in  vain  .  .  .  struggled  to  get  posses- 
sion of  its  patrimony.  It  had  in  vain  argued 
that  tlie  l)ishoprics  and  abbacies  should  be  dis- 
solved, and  their  revenues  applied  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  ministry,  the  education  of  the 
youthhead,  and  the  support  of  the  poor.  Tho 
bishoprics  and  abbacies  were  maintained  as  if 
they  were  indissoluble.  Some  of  them  were 
already  gifted  to  laymen,  and  the  ministers 
of  tlie  Protestant  Churcli  wore  poorly  paid  out 
of  the  tliirds  of  beneilces.  The  collection  of 
these  even  tho  regent  liad  recently  stopped, 
and  beggary  was  at  the  door.  What  was  to 
bo  done  ?  Tho  only  way  of  obtaining  tlio 
episcopal  revenues  was  by  reintroducing  tlio 
episcopal  office.  .  .  .  Tlie  ministers  regarded 
archbisliops,  bishops,  deans  ond  chapters  as 
tilings  lawful,  but  not  expedient — '  thoy  sounded 
of  papistry ' ;  but  now,  under  tho  pressure  of  a 
still  stronger  e.\pedicncy,  they  received  them 
into  the  Church.  .  .  .  Knox  yielded  to  the  same 
necessity  under  which  tho  Cfliurch  liad  bowed. 
...  It  was  a  mongrel  prelacy  that  was  thus  in- 
troduced into  Scotland  —  a  cross  betwixt  Popery 
and  Presbytery.  It  was  not  of  the  true  lioman 
breed.  It  was  not  even  of  tlie  Anglican.  It 
could  not  protend  to  tlie  apostolical  descent. " — J. 
Cunningham,  Church  Uist.  of  Scotland,  v.  1,  ch. 
12. — "  The  new  dignitaries  got  from  the  popu- 
lace the  name  of  the  Tulchan  bishops.  A  tul- 
chan,  an  old  Scots  word  of  unknown  origin,  was 
applied  to  a  stuffed  calf  skin  which  was  Drought 
into  tho  presence  of  a  recently-calved  cow.  It 
was  an  agricu.  tural  doctrine  of  tliat  ago,  and  of 
later  times,  that  the  presence  of  this  changeling 
induced  the  bereaved  mother  easily  to  part  with 
her  milk.  To  draw  what  remained  of  tho 
bishops'  revenue,  it  was  expedient  that  there 
sliould  be  bishops;  but  tho  revenues  were  not 
for  them,  but  for  tlie  lay  lords,  who  milked  the 
ecclesiastical  cow. " — J.  H.  Burton,  Iliat.  of  Scot- 
land, ch.  54  (v.  5). 

A.  D.  1581.— The  Second  Covenant,  called 
also  The  First  National  Covenant. —  ' '  Tho 
national  covenant  of  Scotland  was  simply  an 
abjuration  of  popery,  ond  a  solemn  engagement, 
ratified  by  a  solemn  oath,  to  support  the  protes- 
tant  religion.  Its  immediate  occasion  was  a 
dread,  too  well  founded  —  a  dread  from  which 
Scotland  was  never  entirely  freed  till  the  revolu- 
tion—  of  the  re-introduction  of  popery.  It  was 
well  known  that  Lennox  was  an  emissary  of  the 
liouse  of  Guise,  and  had  been  sent  over  to  prevail 
on  the  young  king  to  embrace  tho  Roman  catho- 
lic faith.  ...  A  conspiracy  so  dangerous  at  all 
times  to  a  country  divided  m  religious  sentiment, 
demanded  a  counter-combination  equally  strict 
and  solemn,  and  led  to  the  formation  of  tho 
national  covenant  of  Scotland.  This  was  drawn 
up  at  the  king's  request,  by  his  chaplain,  John 
Craig.  It  consisted  of  an  abjuration,  In  tho 
most  Boleiuu  and  explicit  terms,  of  the  various 


articles  of  the  popish  system,  and  an  engagement 
to  adhere  to  and  defend  the  reformed  (ioctrine 
and  disciplino  of  the  reformed  church  of  Scot- 
land. The  covenanters  further  pledged  them- 
selves, under  the  same  oath,  '  to  defend  his 
maiesty's  person  and  authority  with  our  gwHls, 
bodies,  and  lives,  in  the  defence  of  Clirist's  evan- 
gel, liberties  of  our  country,  ministration  of 
justice,  and  punishment  of  iui(iuity,  against  all 
enemies  within  the  realm  or  without.'  This 
bond,  at  first  called  '  the  king's  confession,'  was 
sworn  and  subscribed  by  tlie  king  and  his  liouso- 
liold,  for  example  to  others,  on  the  28th  of  Jan- 
uary 1581 ;  and  afterwards,  in  cons(^quence  of 
an  order  in  council,  and  an  act  of  the  general 
tt8.si'inbly,  it  was  clieerfuUy  subscrilxid  liy  all 
ranks  of  iiersons  througli  the  kingdom ;  tlie  min- 
isters zealously  promoting  tho  subscription  in 
their  respective  narishcs.  — T.  M'Crie,  Sketc/tes 
of  Scottish  Ghurch  llidory,  v.  1,  ch.  4. 

Also  :n:  D.  Caldcrwood,  llixt.  of  the  Kirk  of 
Scotland,  t.  3, 1581.— J.  llow,  Ilial.  of  the  Kirk  of 
Scotland,  1581. 

A.  D.  1582.— The  Raid  of  Ruthven.— "  The 
two  favourites  [Leiiiio.'i  and  Arran],  by  their  as- 
cendant over  the  king,  po.ssessed  uncontrolled 
power  in  the  kingdom,  and  exercised  it  with  tho 
utmost  wantonness."  Tho  provocation  which 
thoy  gave  lirought  about,  at  length,  a  coml.'lua- 
tion  of  nobles,  formed  for  tlio  purpose  of  remov- 
ing tho  young  king  from  tlieir  intluence.  Invited 
to  Uuthven  Castle  in  August,  1582,  by  its  mas- 
ter, Lord  Uuthven,  lately  created  Earl  of  Oowrie, 
James  found  there  a  largo  assemblage  of  tho 
conspirators  and  was  detained  against  Ills  will. 
He  was  afterwards  removed  to  Stirling,  and 
later  to  the  palace  of  Holyrood,  but  still  under 
restraint.  This  continued  until  tlie  followine 
June,  when  tho  king  effected  his  escape  and 
Arran  recovere<l  liis  power.  Lennox  had  died 
meantime  in  Franco.  All  those  concerned  in 
what  was  known  as  the  Kaid  of  Ruthven  were 
proclaimed  guilty  of  high  treason  and  tied  tho 
country.  The  clergy  gave  great  offei.se  to  tho 
king  by  approving  and  sustaining  the  Raid  of 
Ruthven.  lie  never  forgave  the  Church  for  its 
attitude  on  this  occasion. — W.  Robertson,  Hist, 
of  Scotland,  bk.  6  {v.  2). 

Also  in:  C.  M.  Yongo,  Cameos  from  Eng. 
Uist. ,  series  5,  c.  20. 

A.  D.  1584.— The  Black  Acts.— "James  was 
bent  upon  destroying  a  form  of  Church  govern- 
ment wlilcli  he  imagined  to  be  incorisistcnt  with 
his  own  kingly  prerogatives.  The  General  As- 
sembly rested  upon  too  popular  a  basis;  they 
were  too  independent  of  his  absolute  will;  they 
assumed  a  jurisdiction  which  he  could  not  allow. 
Tlie  ministers  wore  too  much  giv  >n  to  discuss 
political  subjects  in  the  pulpit — to  speak  evil 
of  dignities  —  to  resist  the  powers  that  were  or- 
dained of  God.  ...  On  the  22d  of  Jlay,  1584, 
the  Parliament  assembled.  ...  A  series  of  acts 
were  passed  almost  entirely  subversive  of  the 
riglits  hitherto  enjoyed  by  the  Church.  By  one, 
the  ancient  jurisdiction  of  tho  Three  Estates  was 
ratified, —  and  to  speak  evil  of  any  one  of  them 
was  declared  to  bo  treason ;  thus  were  the  bish- 
ops hedged  about.  By  another,  tho  king  was 
declared  to  be  supreme  in  all  ca  uses  and  over  all 
persons,  and  to  decline  his  judgment  was  pro- 
nounced to  be  treason ;  thus  v/as  tho  boldness  of 
such  men  as  Melville  to  bo  chastised.  By  a  third, 
all  convocations  except  thof«  specially  licensed 
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by  the  king  were  dcclnrcd  to  bu  unlawful ;  thus 
wiTC  the  courlH  of  tin?  C'liurch  to  be  Hliorn  of 
tiielr  iiower.  Hy  it  fourth,  the  chief  Jurisdiction 
of  tlie  Church  wuh  lo<lged  in  the  hiuulB  of  the 
Episcopal  bo<ly;  for  tlie  l)iHho|)8  must  now  do 
wliiit  tii(!  A8H(>nil)li(.'s  and  preHbyteries  liad  liitlicr- 
to  done.  Uy  stiil  anotlier  act,  it  was  provided 
■that  none  should  presume,  privately  or  publicly, 
in  sermons,  decliiinations,  or  familiar  conferences, 
to  utter  any  false,  untrue,  or  slanderous  8|)eechc8, 
to  the  reproach  of  his  Alajesty  or  coimcil,  or 
meddle  witli  the  ufTairs  of  his  Highness  and 
Estate,  under  the  pains  contained  in  tiie  acts  of 
parliament  made  against  the  makers  and  report- 
ers of  lies.'  .  .  .  The  parliumcnt  registered  the 
resolves  of  the  king ;  for  thougli  Scottish  barons 
wea'  turbulent,  Scottish  parliaments  were  docile, 
and  seldom  thwarted  the  reigning  power.  But 
the  people  sympathized  with  the  ministers;  the 
acts  became  known  as  the  Black  Acts;  and  the 
struggle  between  the  court  and  the  Church, 
which  lasted  with  some  intermissions  for  more 
than  a  century,  was  begun." — J.  Cunningham, 
Church  Hist,  of  SeotUiml,  v.  1,  eh.  12. 

Also  in:  D.  Calderwood,  IliM.  of  the  Kirk  of 
Seotlaml,  v.  4,  1584. — jSco«t«A  Ditinea  (St.  Giles' 
Leet'a,  series  8),  lect.  8. — J.  Melville,  Autobiog. 
and  IHary,  1584. 

A.  D.  1587.— The  execution  of  Mary  Stuart 
in  England.     See  Enoland:  A.  D.  1585-1587. 

A.  D.  1587. — Appropriation  of  Church  lands 
and  ruin  of  the  Episcopacy. — The  parliament  of 
1587  passed  an  act  which  "annexed  to  tlie  crown 
such  lands  of  the  church  as  had  not  been  inalien- 
ably bestowed  upon  the  nobles  or  landed  gentry ; 
these  were  still  considerable,  and  were  held 
either  by  the  titular  bishops  who  possessed  the 
benefices,  or  were  granted  to  laymen  by  rights 
merely  temporary.  The  only  fund  reserved  for 
the  clergy  who  were  to  serve  the  cure  was  the 
principal  mansion  house,  with  a  few  acres  of 
glebe  land.  The  fund  from  which  their  stipends 
were  to  be  paid  was  limited  to  the  tithes.  .  .  . 
The  crown  .  .  .  was  little  benefitted  by  an  en- 
actment which,  detaching  the  church  lands  from 
all  connection  with  ecclesiastical  persons,  totally 
ruined  the  order  of  bishops,  for  the  restoration  of 
whom,  with  some  dignity  and  authority,  king 
James,  and  his  successor  afterwards,  expressed 
considerable  anxiety." — Sir  W.  Scott,  Hist,  of 
Scotland,  ch.  37  {v.  2). 

A.  D.  1600.— The  Gowrie  Plot.— "On  the 
morning  of  the  5tU  of  August,  1000,  as  James 
was  setting  out  hunting  from  Falkland  Palace, 
he  was  met  by  Alexander  Ruthven,  the  younger 
brother  of  the  Earl  of  Gowrie  [both  being  sons  of 
the  Gowrie  of  the  '  Raid  of  Ruthven '],  who  told 
him  with  a  great  air  of  mystery  that  he  had  dis- 
covered a  man  burying  a  pot  of  money  in  a  field, 
and  that  he  thought  the  affair  so  suspicious  that 
he  had  taken  him  prisoner,  and  begged  the  King 
to  come  to  Gowne  House  in  Perth  to  see  him. 
James  went,  taking  with  him  Mar,  Lennox,  and 
about  twenty  other  gentlemen.  After  dinner 
Alexander  took  the  King  aside,  and,  when  his 
attendants  missed  him,  they  were  told  that  he 
had  gone  back  to  Falkland.  They  were  prepar- 
ing to  follow  him  there  when  some  of  them 
heard  cries  from  a  turret.  They  recognized  the 
King's  voice,  and  they  presently  saw  his  head 
thrust  out  of  a  window,  calling  for  help.  They 
hud  much  ado  to  make  their  way  to  him,  but 
they  found  him  at  last  in  a  small  room  struggling 


Willi  Alexander,  while  a  man  dressed  In  armour 
was  looking  on.  Alexander  Ruthven  and  Gowrie 
were  both  killed  in  the  scuttle  which  followed. 
A  tumult  rose  in  the  town,  for  the  Earl  had  been 
Provost  and  was  very  popular  with  the  towjis- 
folk,  and  the  King  and  his  followers  had  to  make 
their  escape  by  the  river.  The  doom  of  traitors 
was  passed  on  the  dead  men,  and  their  name  was 
proscribed,  but  as  no  accomplice  could  be  dis- 
covered, it  was  hard  to  say  what  was  the  extent 
or  object  of  their  plot.  The  whole  alTair  was 
very  mysterious,  the  only  witnesses  being  the 
King  himself  and  Henderson  the  man  in  armour. 
Some  of  the  ministers  thought  it  so  suspicious 
that  they  refused  to  return  thanks  for  the  King's 
safety,  as  they  thought  the  whole  alTairan  inven- 
tion of  his  own."  Eight  years  later,  however, 
some  letters  were  discovered  which  seemed  to 
prove  that  there  had  really  been  a  plot  to  seize 
the  King's  person. — M.  Macarthur,  Jlist.  of  Seot- 
laml, ch.  0. 

Also  in  :  Sir  W.  Scott,  Hist,  of  Scotland,  ch. 
40  (V.  2).— P.  F.  Tytler,  Hist,  of  ScotUtnd,  v.  4, 
eh.  11. 

A.  D.  1603. — Accession  of  James  VL  to  the 
English  throne.     See  England;  A.  D.  1608. 

A.  D.  1618.— The  Five  Articles  of  Perth.— 
After  his  accession  to  the  English  throne,  James 
became  more  deeply  enamoured  of  Episcopacy, 
and  of  its  ecclesiastical  and  ceremonial  incidents, 
than  before,  and  more  determined  to  force  them 
on  the  Scottish  church.  He  worked  to  that  end 
with  arbitrary  insolence  and  violence,  and  with 
every  kind  of  dishonest  intrigue,  until  he  had 
accomplished  his  purpose  completely.  Not  only 
were  his  bishops  seated,  with  fair  endowments 
and  lar^e  powers  restored,  but  he  had  them  or- 
dained in  England,  to  ensure  their  apostolic  legiti- 
macy. When  this  hid  been  done,  he  resolved  to 
impose  a  liturgy  upon  the  Church,  with  certain 
ordinances  of  his  own  framing.  The  five  articles 
in  which  the  latter  were  embodied  become  for 
two  years  the  subject  of  a  most  bitter  and  heated 
struggle  between  the  court  and  its  bishops  on  one 
side,  with  most  of  the  general  clergy  on  the 
other.  At  length,  in  August,  1618,  an  Assembly 
made  up  at  Perth  proved  subservient  enough  to 
submit  to  the  royal  brow-beating  and  to  adopt 
the  five  articles.  These  Five  Articles  of  Perth,  as 
they  are  known,  enjoined  kneeling  at  the  com- 
munion, observance  of  five  holidays,  and  episco- 
pal confirmation ;  and  they  authorized  the  private 
dispensation  both  of  baptism  and  of  the  Lord's 
Supper.  The  powers  01  the  court  of  high  com- 
mission were  actively  brought  into  play  to  "i- 
force  them. — J.  Cunningham,  Church  Hist,  of 
Scotland,  v.  2,  ch.  1. 

A.  D.  1637. —  Laud's  Liturgy  and  Tenny 
Geddes'  Stool. — "Now  we  are  summoned  to  a 
sadder  subject ;  from  the  sufferings  of  a  private 
person  [John  -Williams,  bishop  of  Lincoln,  pur- 
sued and  persecuted  by  Laud]  to  the  mis^cries 
and  almost  mutual  ruin  of  two  kingdoms,  Eng- 
land and  Scotland.  I  confess,  my  hands  have 
always  been  unwilling  to  write  of  that  cold  coun- 
try, for  fear  my  fingers  should  be  frostbitten 
therewith ;  but  necessity  to  make  our  story  en- 
tire puts  me  upon  the  employment.  Miseries, 
caused  from  the  sending  of  the  Book  of  Service 
or  new  Liturgy  thither,  which  may  sadly  be 
termed  a  '  Rubric '  indeed,  dyed  with  the  blood 
of  so  many  of  both  nations,  slain  on  that  occasion. 
It  seems  the  design  began  in  the  reign  of  king 
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James;  who  desired  and  endetivourcd  nn  uni- 
formity of  public  prayers  tlirougli  tlio  kingdom 
of  Scotland.  ...  In  the  reisn  of  king  Charles, 
the  project  being  resumed  (but  whether  the  sarao 
b<«)k  or  no,  Qod  knoweth),  it  wns  concluded  not 
to  8en<l  Into  Scotlond  the  snmo  Llturgv  of  Eng- 
land 'totldcm  verbis,'  lest  this  shoulil  be  mi.scon- 
strued  a  badge  of  dependence  of  that  churcli  on 
ours.  It  was  resolved  also,  that  the  two  Litur- 
gies should  not  dilTcr  in  substance,  lest  the  Ho- 
man  party  should  upbraid  us  with  weighty  and 
material  differences.  A  similitude  therefore  not 
identity  being  resolved  of,  it  was  drawn  up  with 
some,  as  they  termed  tliem,  insensible  alterations, 
but  such  as  were  (luickly  found  and  felt  by  the 
Scotch  to  their  great  dlatastc.  .  .  .  The  names 
of  sundry  saints,  omitted  in  the  English,  are  in- 
serted into  the  Scotch  Clalendar  (but  only  in  black 
letters),  on  their  several  days.  .  .  .  Some  of 
these  were  kings,  all  of  them  natives  of  that 
country.  .  .  .  But  these  Scotch  saints  were  so 
far  from  making  the  English  Liturgy  acceptable, 
tliat  the  English  Liturgy  rather  mudo  the  saints 
odious  unto  them.  .  .  .  No  sooner  had  the  dean 
of  Edinburgh  begun  to  read  the  book  in  tlie 
church  of  St.  Giles,  Sunday,  July  28rd,  in  tlio 
presence  of  the  Privy  Council,  both  th  .ircli- 
bishops,  divers  bishops,  and  magistrates  of  the 
city,  but  presently  such  a  tumult  wos  raised 
that,  through  clapping  of  bauds,  cursing,  and 
crying,  one  could  neither  hear  nor  be  lieard.  The 
bishop  of  Edinburgh  endeavoured  in  vain  to  ap- 
pease the  tumult;  when  a  stool,  aimed  to  be 
thrown  at  him  [according  to  popular  tradition 
by  an  old  herb- woman  named  Jenny  Geddes], 
had  killed,  if  not  diverted  by  one  present;  so 
that  the  same  book  had  occasioned  his  dc^ath  and 
prescribed  the  form  of  his  burial ;  and  this  hub- 
bub was  hardly  suppressed  by  the  lord  provost 
and  bailiffs  of  Edinburgh.  This  first  tumult 
was  caused  by  such,  whom  I  find  called  '  the 
scum  of  the  city,'  considerable  for  nothing  but 
their  number.  But,  few  days  after,  the  cream 
of  the  nation  (some  of  the  highest  and  best 
quality  therein)  engaged  in  tlie  same  cause,  cry- 
ing out,  '  Qod  defend  all  those  who  will  defend 
God's  cause  I  and  God  confound  the  service-book 
and  all  the  maintainers  of  iti'" — T.  Fuller, 
Church  Hint,  of  Britain,  bk.  11,  uct.  2  (v.  3). — 
"One  of  the  most  distinct  and  familiar  of  histori- 
cal traditions  attributes  the  honour  of  flinging 
the  first  stool,  and  so  beginning  the  great  civil 
war,  to  a  certain  Jenny  or  Janet  Geildes.  But 
a  search  among  contemporary  writers  for  the 
identification  of  such  an  actor  on  the  scene,  will 
have  the  same  inconclusive  result  that  often  at- 
tends the  search  after  some  criminal  hero  with  a 
mytliical  celebrity  when  he  is  wanted  by  the 
police.  .  .  .  Wodrow,  on  the  authority  of  Robert 
Stewart — a  son  of  the  Lord  Advocate  of  the 
Ke volution  —  utterly  dethrones  Mrs.  Geddes: 
'He  tells  me  that  it's  the  constantly-believed 
tradition  that  it  was  Mrs.  Mean,  wife  to  John 
Mean,  merchant  in  Edinburgh,  that  cast  tlie  flret 
stool  when  the  service  was  read  in  the  New  Kirk, 
Edinburgh,  1687;  and  that  many  of  the  lasses 
that  earned  on  tlic  fray  were  prentices  in  dis- 

fuise,  for  they  threw  stools  to  a  great  length.' " — 
.  H.  Burton,  Hist,  of  Scotland,  v.  6,  jip.  443-444, 
fool-note. 

A.  D.  1638.— The  Tables,  and  the  signing 
of  the  National  Covenant. — "  Nobles,  minis- 
ters, gentlemen,  and  burghers  from  every  district 


poured  into  Edinburgh  to  take  part  in  a  national 
resistunco  to  these  Innovations  (of  the  Service 
Book],  and  an  appeal  was  made  from  the  whole 
body  assembled  in  the  capital,  not  only  against 
the  S<^rvico  Book,  but  also  against  the  Book  of 
Canons  and  the  conduct  of  the  bishops.  Instead, 
however,  of  granting  redress  of  these  grievances, 
the  King  issued  a  series  of  angry  and  e.vasperat- 
ing  proclamations,  commanding  the  crowds  of 
strangers  in  tlie  capital  to  return  immediately  to 
their  own  hon-s,  and  instructing  th'j  Council 
and  the  Suprmio  Courts  of  Law  to  remove  to 
Linlithgow.  But  instead  of  obeying  the  injunc- 
tion to  Icavo  Edinburgh,  the  multitudes  there 
continued  to  receive?  accessions  from  all  p.irts  of 
the  country.  .  .  .  In  answer  to  tlie  complaint  of 
the  Council  that  their  meeting  in  such  numbers 
was  disorderly  and  illegal,  the  supplicants  offered 
to  choose  a  limited  number  from  each  of  the 
classes  into  which  they  were  socially  divided  — 
nobles,  lesser  barons,  burgesses,  and  clergy  —  to 
act  as  their  representatives.  This  was  at  once 
very  imprudently  agreed  to  by  the  Council.  A 
committee  of  four  was  accorcfingly  selcct'-d  by 
each  of  these  classes,  who  were  iiistnu'ted  to  re- 
side in  the  capital,  and  were  empowered  to  take 
all  necessary  steps  to  promote  their  common 
object.  They  had  also  authority  to  assemble 
the  whole  of  their  constituents  sliould  any  ex- 
troordinary  emergency  arise.  The  opponents  of 
the  new  Canons  and  Service  Book  were  thus  or- 
ganised with  otilcial  approval  into  one  largo  and 
powerful  body,  known  in  history  as  '  The 
Tables,'  which  speedily  exercised  an  important 
influence  in  the  country.  As  soon  as  this  ar- 
rangement was  completed,  the  crowds  of  suppli- 
cants who  thronged  the  metropolis  returned  to 
their  own  homes,  leaving  the  committee  of  six- 
teen to  watch  the  progress  of  events."  But  the 
obstinacy  of  the  King  soon  brought  affairs  to  a 
crisis,  and  early  in  1638  the  deputk  •;  of  The 
Tables  "  resolved  to  summon  the  whole  body  of 
supplicants  to  repair  at  once  to  the  capital  in 
order  to  concert  measures  for  their  common 
safety  and  the  furtherance  of  the  good  cause. 
The  summons  was  promptly  obeyed,  and  after 
full  deliberation  it  was  resolved,  on  the  sugges- 
tion of  Johnstone  of  Warriston,  that  in  order 
to  strengthen  their  union  against  the  enemies 
of  the  Protestant  faith  they  sliould  renew  the 
National  Covenant,  which  hail  been  originally 
drawn  up  and  sworn  to  at  a  time  [A.  D.  1581] 
when  the  Protestant  religion  was  in  imminent 
peril,  through  the  schemes  of  Prance  and  Spain, 
and  the  plots  of  Queen  Mary  and  the  Itoman 
Catholics  in  England  and  Scotland.  The  original 
document  denounced  in  vehement  terms  the 
errors  and  devicef  '•(  the  Romish  Church,  and  an 
addition  was  now  made  to  it,  adaiJting  its  decla- 
rations and  pledges  to  existing  circumstances." 
—  J.  Taylor,  T/ie  Scottish  Covenanters,  ch.  1. — 
"  It  was  in  tlie  Qreyfriars'  Church  at  Edinburgh 
that  it  [the  National  Covenant]  was  first  received, 
on  February  28, 1638.  The  aged  Earl  of  Suther- 
land was  the  first  to  sign  liis  name.  Then  the 
whole  congregation  followed  Then  it  was  laid 
on  the  flat  grave-stone  still  preserved  in  the 
cliurch-yard.  Men  and  women  crowded  to  add 
their  names.  Some  wept  aloud,  others  wrote 
their  names  in  their  own  blood;  others  added 
after  their  names  'till  death.'  For  hours  they 
signed,  till  every  corner  of  the  parchment  was 
filled,  and  only  room  left  for  their  initials,  and 
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the  shades  of  night  alone  checked  the  continual 
flow.  From  Qreyfriars'  church-yard  It  spread 
to  the  whole  of  Scotland.  Gentlemen  and  noble- 
men carried  copies  of  it  '  in  their  portmanteaus 
and  pockets,  requiring  and  collecting  subacrin- 
tions  publicly  and  privately.'  Women  sat  in 
church  all  day  and  all  night,  from  Friday  till 
Sunday,  in  order  to  receive  the  Communion  with 
it.  None  dared  to  refuse  their  names." — A.  P. 
Stanley,  Lect's  on.  tlte  Hist,  of  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land,  ttct.  2. 

Also  in:  J.  Cunningham,  Church  Hist,  of 
Scotland,  v.  3,  ch.  8. — D.  Masson,  Life  of  John 
Milton,  V.  1,  ch.  7. — R.  Chambers,  Domestic  An- 
nals of  Scotland,  V.  2,  pp.  118-137. 

The  following  is  the  text  of  the  Scottish  Na- 
tional Covenant : 

"  The  confession  of  faith  of  the  Kirk  of  Scot- 
land, subscribed  at  first  by  the  King  s  Majesty 
and  his  household  in  the  year  of  God  1580;  there- 
after by  persons  of  all  ranks  in  the  year  1581,  by 
ordinance  of  the  Lords  of  the  secret  council,  anS 
acts  of  the  General  Assembly ;  subscribed  again 
by  all  sorts  of  persons  in  the  year  1590,  by  a  new 
ordinance  of  council,  at  the  desire  of  tlie  General 
Assembly;  with  a  general  band  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  true  religion,  and  the  King's 
person,  and  now  subscri'.  ■';  in  the  year  1638,  by 
us  noblemeu,  barons,  gent'omon,  burgesses,  min- 
isters, and  commons  under  subscribing ;  together 
with  our  resolution  and  pronuses  for  the  causes 
after  specified,  to  maintaia  the  said  true  religion, 
and  the  King's  Majesty,  according  to  the  confes- 
sion aforesaid,  and  Acts  of  Parliament ;  the  ten- 
ure AThereof  here  foUoweth :  '  We  all,  and  every 
one  of  us  underwritten,  do  protest,  that  after 
long  and  due  examination  of  our  own  consciences 
in  motters  of  true  and  false  religion,  we  are  now 
thoroughly  resolved  of  the  truth,  by  the  word 
and  spirit  of  God;  and  tlierefore  we  believe  with 
our  hearts,  confess  with  our  mouths,  subscribe 
with  our  hands,  and  constantly  aifirm  before  God 
and  tlio  whole  world,  that  this  only  is  the  true 
Christian  faith  and  religion,  pleasing  God,  and 
bringing  salvation  to  man,  which  now  is  by  the 
mercy  of  God  revealed  to  tlie  world  by  the  preach- 
ing of  the  bles.sed  evangel,  and  received,  be- 
lieved, and  defended  by  many  and  sundry 
notable  kirks  and  realms,but  chiefly  by  the  Kirk 
of  Scotland,  the  King's  Majesty,  and  three 
estates  of  this  realm,  as  God's  eternal  truth  and 
only  ground  of  our  salvation ;  as  more  particu- 
larly IS  expressed  in  the  confession  of  our  faith, 
established  and  publicly  confirmed  by  sundry 
Acts  of  Parliament;  and  now  of  a  long  time 
hath  been  openly  professed  by  the  King's  Ma- 
jesty, and  whole  body  of  this  realm,  both  in 
burgh  and  land.  To  the  which  confession  and 
form  of  religion  we  willingly  agree  in  our  con- 
sciences in  all  points,  as  unto  God's  undoubted 
trutli  and  venty,  grounded  only  upon  His 
written  Word ;  and  tlierefore  we  abhor  and  de- 
test all  contrary  religion  and  doctrine,  but  chiefly 
all  kind  of  papistry  in  general  and  particular 
heads,  even  as  they  are  now  damned  and  con- 
futed by  the  Word  of  God  and  Kirk  of  Scotland. 
But  in  special  we  detest  and  refuse  the  usurped 
authority  of  that  Koman  Antichrist  upon  the 
Scriptures  of  God,  upon  the  Kirk,  the  civil 
magistrate,  and  consciences  of  men ;  all  Lis 
tyrannous  laws  made  upon  indifferent  things 
ogainst  our  Christian  liberty ;  his  erroneous  doc- 
trine against  the  sulficiency  of  t'     written  Word, 


the  perfection  of  the  law,  the  ofllce  oi  Christ  and 
His  blessed  evangel ;  his  corrupted  doctrine  con- 
cerning original  sin,  our  natural  inability  and  re- 
bellion to  God's  law,  our  justification  by  faith 
only,  our  imperfect  sanctiflcation  and  obedience 
to  the  law,  the  nature,  number,  and  use  of  the 
lioly  sacramentii;  his  five  bastard  sacraments, 
with  all  his  rites,  ceremonies,  and  false  doctrine, 
added  to  the  ministration  of  the  true  sacra- 
ments, without  the  Word  of  God;  his  cruel 
judgments  agafnst  infants  departing  without  the 
sacrament;  his  absolute  necessity  of  baptism; 
his  blasphemous  opinion  of  transubstantiation  or 
real  presence  of  Christ's  body  in  the  elements, 
and  receiving  of  the  same  by  the  wicked,  or 
bodies  of  men;  his  dispensations,  with  solemn 
oaths,  perjuries,  and  degrees  of  marriage,  forbid- 
den in  the  Word ;  his  cruelty  against  the  inno- 
cent divorced ;  his  devilish  mass ;  his  blasphem- 
ous priesthood ;  his  profane  sacrifice  for  the  sins  of 
tlic  dead  and  the  quick ;  his  canonization  of  men, 
calling  upon  angels  or  saints  departed,  worship- 
ping of  imagery,  relics,  and  crosses,  dedicating 
of  kirks,  altars,  days,  vows  to  creatures;  his 
purgatory,  prayers  for  the  dead,  proying  or 
speaking  in  a  strange  language ;  with  his  proces- 
sions and  blasphemous  litany,  and  multitudes  of 
advocates  or  mediators;  his  manifold  orders, 
auricular  confession;  his  desperate  and  uncer- 
tain repentance;  his  general  and  doubtsome 
faith ;  his  satisfaction  of  men  for  their  sins ;  his 
justilication  by  works,  "opus  operatum,"  works 
of  supererogation,  merits,  pardons,  perigrinations 
and  stations ;  his  holy  water,  baptizing  of  bells, 
conjuring  of  spirits,  crossing,  saning,  anointing, 
conjuring,  hallowing  of  God's  goocl  creatures, 
with  the  superstitious  opinion  joined  therewith ; 
his  worldly  monarchy  and  wicked  hierarchy; 
his  three  solemn  vows,  with  all  his  shavelings  of 
sundry  sorts ;  his  erroneous  and  bloody  decrees 
made  at  Trent,  with  all  the  subscribers  and  ap- 
provers of  that  cruel  and  bloody  band  conjured 
against  the  Kirk  of  God.  And  finally,  we  detest 
all  his  vain  allegories,  rites,  signs,  and  traditions, 
brought  in  the  Kirk  without  or  against  the  Word 
of  God,  and  doctrine  of  this  true  reformed  Kirk, 
to  which  we  join  ourselves  willingly,  in  doctrine, 
religion,  faith,  discipline,  and  life  of  the  holy 
sacraments,  as  lively  members  of  the  same,  in 
Christ  our  head,  promising  and  swearing,  by  the 
great  name  of  the  Lord  our  God,  that  we  shall 
continue  in  the  obedience  of  the  doctrine  and  dis- 
cipline of  this  Kirk,  and  shall  defend  the  same 
according  to  our  vocation  and  power  all  the  days 
of  our  lives,  under  the  pains  contained  in  the 
law,  and  dangei  both  of  body  and  soul  in  the 
day  of  God's  tearful  judgment.  And  seeing  that 
many  are  stirred  up  by  Satan  and  that  lioman 
Antichrist,  to  promise,  swear,  subscribe,  and  for 
a  time  use  the  holy  sacraments  in  the  Kirk,  de- 
ceitfully against  their  own  consciences,  minding 
thereby,  flrat  under  the  external  cloak  of  religion, 
to  corrupt  and  subvert  secretly  God's  true  re- 
ligion within  the  Kirk;  ond  afterwaidF:,  when 
time  may  serve,  to  become  open  enemies  and 
pers  cutors  of  the  same,  under  vain  hope  of  the 
Pope's  dispensation,  devised  against  the  Word  of 
God,  to  his  great  confusion,  and  their  double 
condemnation  in  the  day  of  the  Lord  Jesus.  AVo 
therefore,  willing  to  take  away  all  suspicion  of 
hypocrisy,  and  of  such  double  dealing  with  God 
and  his  Kirk,  protest  and  call  the  Searcher  of  all 
hearts  for  witness,  that  our  minds  and  hearts  do 
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fully  agree  with  this  our  confession,  promise, 
oath,  and  subscription :  so  that  we  are  not  moved 
for  any  worldly  respect,  but  are  persuaded  only 
in  our  consciences,  tlirough  the  knowledge  and 
love  of  God's  true  religion  printed  in  our  hearts 
by  the  Holy  Spirit,  as  we  shall  answer  to  Him  in 
the  day  when  the  secrets  of  all  hearts  shall  bo  dis- 
closed. And  because  we  perceive  that  the  quiet- 
ness and  stability  of  our  religion  anil  Kirk  doth 
depend  upon  the  safety  and  good  behaviour  of  the 
King's  JIajesty,  as  upon  a  comfortable  instru- 
ment of  God's  mercy  granted  to  this  country  for 
the  maintenance  of  His  Kirk,  and  ministratiou  of 
justice  among  us,  we  protest  and  promise  with 
our  hearts  under  the  same  oath,  hundwrit,  and 
pains,  that  we  shall  defend  his  person  and 
authority  with  our  goods,  bodies,  and  lives,  in 
the  defence  of  Christ  His  evangel,  liberties  of  our 
country,  ministration  of  justice,  and  punishment 
of  iniquity,  against  all  enemies  within  this  realm 
or  without,  as  we  desire  our  God  to  be  a  strong 
and  merciful  defender  to  us  in  the  day  of  our 
death,  and  coming  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ;  to 
Wiiom,  with  the  Father  and  the  Holy  Spirit,  be 
all  honour  and  glory  eternally.  Like  as  many 
Acts  of  Parliar  cnt  not  only  in  general  do  abro- 
gate, annul,  and  rescind  ail  laws,  statutes,  acts, 
constitutions,  canons  civil  or  municipal,  with  all 
other  ordinances  and  practick  penalties  whatso- 
ever, made  in  prejudice  of  the  true  religion,  and 
professors  thereof,  or  of  the  true  Kirk  discipline, 
jurisdiction,  and  freedom  thereof;  or  in  favours 
of  idolatry  and  superstition ;  or  of  the  papistical 
kirk  (as  Act  3.  Act  31.  Pari.  1.  Act  23.  Pari.  11. 
Act  114.  Pari.  12,  of  K.  James  VI),  that  papis- 
try and  superstition  may  be  utterly  8upprcs.sed, 
according  to  the  intention  of  the  Acts  of  Parlia- 
ment reported  in  Act  5.  Pari.  20.  K.  James  VL 
And  to  that  end  they  ordained  all  papists  and 
priests  to  be  punished  by  manifold  civil  and 
ecclesiastical  pains,  as  adversaries  to  God's  true 
religion  preached,  and  by  law  establislied  within 
this  realm  (Act  24.  Pari.  11.  K.  James  VI)  as 
common  enendes  to  all  Christian  government 
(Act  18.  Pari.  16.  K.  James  VI),  as  rebellei-s  and 
gainstanders  of  our  Sovereign  Lord's  authority 
(Act  47.  Pari.  3.  K.  James  VI,  and  as  idolaters. 
Act  104.  Pari.  7.  K.  James  VI),  but  also  in  par- 
ticular (by  and  attour  the  confession  of  faith)  do 
abolish  and  condemn  the  Pope's  authority  and 
jurisdiction  out  of  this  land,  and  ordains  the 
maintainers  thereof  to  be  punished  (Act  2.  Pari. 
1.  Act  51.  Pari  3.  Act  106.  Pari.  7.  Act  114.  Pari. 
12.  of  K.  James  VI);  do  condemn  the  Pope's 
erroneous  doctrine,  or  any  other  erroneous  doc- 
trine repugnant  to  any  of  the  Articles  of  the  true 
and  Christian  religion  publicly  preached,  and  by 
law  established  in  this  realm;  and  ordains  tho 
spreaders  or  makers  of  books  or  libels,  or  letters 
or  writs  of  that  nature,  to  be  punished  (Act  46. 
Pari.  3.  Act  106.  Pari.  7.  Act  24.  Pari.  11.  K. 
James  VI);  do  condemn  all  baptism  conform  to 
the  Pope's  kirk,  and  the  idolatry  of  the  Mass ; 
and  ordains  all  sayers,  wilful  hearers,  and  con- 
cealers of  the  JIa.s8,  the  maintainers,  and  resetters 
of  the  priests,  Jesuits,  tralHcking  Papists,  to  be 
punished  witliout  exception  or  restriction  (Act 
5.  Pari.  1.  Act  130.  Pari.  12.  Act  164.  Pari.  13. 
Act  193.  Pari.  14.  Act  1.  Pari.  19.  Act  5.  Pari. 
20.  K.  James  VI);  do  condemn  all  erroneous 
books  and  writs  containing  erroneous  iloctrine 
against  the  religion  [jreseutly  professed,  or  con- 
taining superstitious  rights  or  ceremonies  papis- 


tical, whereby  the  people  are  greatly  abused; 
and  ordains  the  home-bringers  of  them  to  be 
punished  (Act  25.  Pari.  11.  K.  James  VI);  do 
condemn  the  monuments  and  dregs  of  bygone 
idolatry,  as  going  to  crosses,  observing  the  fes- 
tival days  of  saints,  and  siich  other  superstitioiia 
and  papistical  rites,  to  tho  dishonour  of  God, 
contempt  of  true  religion,  and  fostering  of  great 
errors  among  the  people,  and  ordains  the  users 
of  them  to  be  punished  for  tho  second  fault  as 
idolaters  (Act  104.  Pari.  7.  K.  James  VI).  Like 
as  many  Acts  of  Parliament  are  conceived  for 
maintenance  of  God's  true  and  Christian  religion, 
and  the  purity  thereof  in  doctrine  and  sacra- 
ments of  tlie  true  Church  of  God,  the  liberty  and 
freedom  thereof  in  her  national  synodal  assem- 
blies, presbyteries,  sessions,  i)olicy,  discipline, 
and  jurisdiction  thereof,  as  that  purity  of  religion 
and  liberty  of  the  Church  was  usetl,  professed, 
exercised,  preached,  and  confessed  according  to 
the  reformation  of  religion  in  this  realm.  (As 
for  Instance:  Act  99.  Pari.  7.  Act  23.  Pari.  11. 
Act  114.  Pari.  12.  Act  160.  Pari.  13.  K.  James  VI, 
ratified  by  Act  4.  K.  diaries.)  So  that  Act  6. 
Pari.  1.  and  Act  68.  Pari.  6.  of  K.  James  VI,  in 
the  year  of  God  1579,  declare  the  ministers  of  the 
blessed  evangel,  whom  God  of  His  mercy  had 
raised  up  or  hereafter  should  raise,  agreeing  with 
them  that  then  lived  in  doctrine  and  administra- 
tion of  the  sacraments,  and  the  people  that  pro- 
fessed Christ,  as  He  was  then  oilered  in  the 
evangel,  and  doth  communicate  with  the  holy 
sacraments  (as  in  the  reformed  Kirks  of  this  realm 
they  were  presently  administered)  according  to 
the  confession  of  faith  to  be  the  true  and  holy 
Kirk  of  Christ  Jesus  within  this  realm,  and  dis- 
cerns and  declares  all  and  sundry,  who  either 
gainsays  the  word  of  the  evangel,  received  and 
approved  as  tlie  beads  of  the  confession  of  faith, 
professed  in  Parliament  in  the  year  of  God  1560, 
specified  also  in  the  first  Parliament  of  K.  James 
VI,  and  ratified  in  this  present  parliament,  more 
particularly  do  spccifv ;  or  that  refuses  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  holy  sacraments  as  they  were 
then  ministrated,  to  be  no  members  of  ihe  said 
Kirk  within  this  realm  and  true  religion  pres- 
ently professed,  so  long  as  they  keep  themselves 
so  divided  from  the  society  of  Christ's  body. 
And  the  subsequent  Act  69.  Pari.  6.  K.  James 
VI,  declares  that  there  is  no  other  face  of  Kirk, 
nor  other  face  of  religion  than  was  presently  at 
that  time  by  the  favour  of  God  establisl  ed  within 
this  realm,  which  therefore  is  ever  styled  Goil'a 
true  religion,  Christ's  true  religion,  tho  true  and 
Christian  religion,  and  a  perfect  religion,  which 
by  manifold  Acts  of  Parliament  all  within  this 
realm  are  bound  to  profess  to  subscribe  tl'.o  Arti- 
cles therfc..f,  the  confession  of  faith,  to  rocant  all 
doctrine  and  errors  rejiugnant  to  any  of  the  said 
Articles  (Act  4  and  9.  Pari.  1.  Act  4.'..  46.  47. 
Pari.  3.  Act  71.  Pari.  6.  Act  106.  Pari.  :.  Act  24. 
Pari.  11.  Act  123.  Pari.  12.  Act  19-1  :  nd  197. 
Pari.  14  of  King  James  VI).  And  ad  magis- 
trates, sheriffs,  &c.,  on  the  one  part,  are  ordained 
to  search,  apprehend,  and  punish  all  contraven- 
crs  (for  instance,  Act  5.  Pari,  1.  Act  104.  Pari. 
7.  Act  25.  Pari.  11.  K.  James  VI),  and  that,  not- 
withstanding of  the  King's  Majesty's  licences  jn 
the  contrary,  wliich  are  discharged  and  declared 
to  bo  of  no  force,  in  so  far  as  they  tend  in  any 
ways  to  the  prejudice  and  hindrance  of  the  ex- 
ecution of  the  Acts  of  Parliament  against  Papists 
and  adversaries  of  the  true  religion  (Act  106. 
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Pari.  7.  K.  James  VI).  On  the  other  part,  in 
Act  47.  Pari.  3.  K.  James  VI,  it  is  declared  and 
ordained,  seeing  the  cause  of  God's  true  religion 
and  Ilis  Highness's  autliority  are  so  joined  as  the 
hurt  of  the  one  is  common  to  both;  and  that 
none  shall  be  reputed  as  loyal  and  fnilhful  sub- 

iects  to  our  Sovereign  Lord  or  his  authority,  but 
e  punishable  as  rebcllers  and  gainstanders  of 
the  same,  who  shall  not  give  their  confession  and 
make  profession  of  the  said  true  religion ;  and 
that  they,  who  after  defection  shall  give  the  con- 
fession of  their  faith  of  new,  they  shall  promise 
to  continue  therein  in  time  coming  to  maintain 
our  Sovereign  Lord's  authority,  and  at  the  utter- 
most of  their  power  to  fortify,  assist,  and  main- 
tain the  true  preacliers  and  professors  of  Christ's 
religion,  against  whatsoever  enemies  and  gain- 
stnuders  of  the  same;  and  namely,  against  all 
such  of  whatsoever  nation,  estate,  or  degree  they 
be  of,  that  have  joined  or  bound  themselves,  or 
have  assisted  or  assists  to  set  forward  and  exe- 
cute the  cruel  decrees  of  Trent,  contrary  to  the 
preachers  and  true  professors  of  the  Word  of 
Q(xl,  which  is  repeated  word  by  word  in  tlie 
Articles  of  Pacification  at  Perth,  the  23d  Feb. , 
1573,  approved  by  Parliament  the  last  of  April 
1573,  rntified  in  Parliament  1578,  and  related 
Act  123.  iiirl.  12.  of  K.  James  VI.,  with  this  ad- 
dition, that  tliey  are  bound  to  resist  all  treason- 
able uproare  and  hostilities  raised  against  the 
true  religion,  tlie  King's  Alajesty  and  tlie  true 
professors.  Like  as  all  lieges  are  bound  to  main- 
tain the  King's  Majesty's  royal  person  and 
authority,  the  authority  of  Parliaments,  without 
which  neither  any  laws  or  lawful  judicatories 
can  be  established  (Act  130.  Act  131.  Pari.  8.  K. 
James  VI),  and  the  subject's  liberties,  who  ought 
only  to  live  and  be  governed  by  tlie  King's  laws, 
the  common  laws  of  tliis  realm  allanerly  (Act  48. 
Pari.  3.  K.  James  I,  Act  79.  Pari.  6.  K.  James 
VI,  repeated  in  Act  131.  Pari.  8.  K.  .lames  VI), 
which  if  they  be  innovated  or  prejudged  the 
commission  anent  the  luiion  of  tlie  two  kingdoms 
of  Scotland  and  England,  which  is  the  sole  Act 
of  17  Pari.  James  VI,  declares  such  confusion 
would  ensue  as  this  realm  could  be  no  more  a 
free  monarchy,  because  by  the  fundamental  laws, 
ancient  privileges,  offices,  and  liberties  of  this 
kingdom,  not  only  the  princely  authority  of  His 
3Iajesty's  royal  descent  hath  been  these  many 
ages  maintained;  also  the  people's  security  of 
their  lands,  livings,  rights,  offices,  liberties  and 
dignities  preserved ;  and  therefore  for  tlie  pres- 
ervation of  the  said  true  religion,  laws  and  liber- 
ties of  this  kingdom,  it  is  statute  by  Act  8.  Pari. 
1.  repeated  in  Act  99.  Pari.  7.  ratified  in  Act  23. 
Pari.  11  and  14.  Act  of  K.  James  VI  and  4  Act 
of  K.  diaries,  that  all  Kings  and  Princes  at  their 
coronation  and  reception  of  their  princely 
authority,  shall  make  tlieir  faithful  promise  by 
tlieir  solemn  oath  in  the  presence  of  the  Eternal 
Ood,  that  during  the  whole  time  of  their  lives 
they  shall  serve  the  same  Eternal  Ood  to  the 
utmost  of  their  power,  according  as  He  hath  re- 
quired in  His  most  Holy  Word,  contained  in  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments,  and  according  to  the 
same  Word  sliall  maintain  the  true  religion  of 
Christ  Jesus,  the  preacliiug  of  His  Holy  Word, 
tlie  due  and  riglit  ministration  of  the  sacraments 
now  received  and  preached  within  this  realm 
(according  to  the  confession  of  faith  immediately 
preceding) ;  and  shall  abolish  and  gainstand  all 
false  religion  contrary  to  the  samej   and  shall 


rule  the  people  committed  to  their  charge  accord- 
ing to  the  will  and  commandment  of  God  re- 
vealed in  His  aforesaid  Word,  and  according  to 
the  lowablo  law^s  and  constitutions  received  in 
this  realm,  no  ways  repugnant  to  the  said  will  of 
the  Eternal  God ;  and  shall  procure  to  the  utmost 
of  their  power,  to  the  Kirk  of  God,  and  whole 
Christian  people,  true  and  perfect  peace  in  all 
time  coming;  and  that  they  shall  be  careful  to 
root  out  of  their  Empire  all  heretics  and  enemies 
to  the  true  worship  of  God,  who  shall  be  con- 
victed by  the  true  Kirk  of  God  of  the  aforesaid 
crimes.  Which  was  also  observed  by  His  Jla- 
jcsty  at  his  coronation  in  Edinburgli,  1633,  as 
may  be  seen  in  the  Order  of  the  Coronation.  In 
obedience  to  the  commands  of  God,  conform  to 
the  practice  of  the  godly  in  former  times,  and 
according  to  the  laudable  example  of  our  worthy 
and  religious  progenitors,  and  of  many  yet  living 
amongst  us,  which  was  warranted  also  by  act  of 
council,  commanding  a  general  band  to  be  made 
and  subscribed  by  His  Majesty's  subjects  of  all 
ranks  for  two  causes :  one  was,  for  defending  the 
true  religion,  as  it  was  then  reformed,  and  is  ex- 
pressed in  the  confession  of  faith  above  written, 
and  a  former  large  confession  established  by 
sundry  acts  of  lawful  general  assemblies  and  of 
Parliament  unto  which  it  hath  relation,  set  down 
in  public  catechisms,  and  which  had  been  for 
many  years  with  a  blessing  from  heaven  preached 
and  professed  in  this  Kirk  and  kingdom,  as  God's 
undoubted  truth  grounded  only  upon  His  writ- 
ten Word.  The  other  cause  was  for  maintaining 
the  King's  Majesty,  his  person  and  estate:  the 
true  worship  of  God  and  the  K'  ig's  authority 
being  so  straitly  joined,  as  thai,  they  had  the 
same  friends  and  common  enemies,  and  did  stand 
and  fall  together.  And  finally,  being  convinced 
in  our  minds,  and  confessing  with  our  mouths, 
that  the  present  and  succeeding  generations  in 
this  land  are  bound  to  keep  the  aforesaid  national 
oatli  and  subscription  inviolable : — We  noblemen, 
barons,  gentlemen,  burgesses,  ministers,  and 
commons  under  subscribing,  considering  divers 
times  before,  and  especially  at  this  time,  the 
danger  of  the  true  reformed  religion  of  the  King's 
honour,  and  of  the  public  of  the  kingdom,  by 
the  manifold  Innovations  and  evils  generally  con- 
tained and  particular!;  mentioned  in  our  late 
supplications,  complaints,  and  protestations,  do 
hereby  profess,  and  before  God,  His  angels  and 
the  world,  solemnly  declare,  that  with  our  whole 
hearts  we  agree  and  resolve  all  the  days  of  our 
life  constantly  to  adhere  unto  and  to  defend  the 
aforesi.id  true  religion,  and  forbearing  the  prac- 
tice of  all  novations  already  introduced  in  the 
matters  of  the  worship  of  God,  or  approbation  of 
the  corruptions  of  the  public  government  of  the 
Kirk,  or  civil  places  and  power  of  kirkmen  till 
they  be  tried  and  allowed  in  free  assemblies  and 
in  Parliaments,  to  labour  by  all  means  lawful  to 
recover  the  purity  and  liberty  of  the  Gospel  as  it 
was  established  and  professed  before  the  afore- 
said novations;  and  because,  after  due  examina- 
tion, we  plainly  perceive  and  undoubtedly  be- 
lieve that  the  innovations  and  evils  contained  in 
our  supplications,  complaints  and  protestations 
have  no  warrant  of  the  Word  of  God,  are  con- 
trary to  the  articles  of  the  aforesaid  confessions, 
to  the  intention  and  meaning  of  the  blessed  re- 
formers of  religion  in  this  land,  to  the  above- 
written  Acts  of  Parliament,  and  do  sensibly  tend 
to  the  reestablishing  of  the  popish  religion  and 
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tyranny,  and  to  the  subversion  and  ruin  of  tlie 
true  reformed  religion,  and  of  our  liberties,  laws 
and  estates;  we  also  declare  that  the  aforesaid 
confessions  are  to  be  interpreted,  and  ought  to  be 
understood  of  the  aforesaid  novations  and  evils, 
no  less  than  if  every  one  of  them  had  been  ex- 
pressed in  the  aforesaid  confessions ;  and  that  we 
are  obliged  to  detest  and  abhor  them,  amongst 
other  particular  heads  of  papistry  abjured  there- 
in. And  therefore  from  the  knowleilgo  and  con- 
science of  our  duty  to  God,  to  our  King  and 
country,  without  any  worldly  respect  or  induce- 
ment so  far  as  human  infirmity  will  suffer,  wish- 
ing a  further  measure  of  tlie  urace  of  God  for 
this  effect,  we  promise  and  swear  by  the  great 
name  of  tlie  Lord  our  God,  to  continue  in  the 
profession  and  obedience  of  the  aforesaid  re- 
ligion ;  that  we  shall  defend  the  same,  and  resist 
all  these  contrary  errors  and  corruptions  accord- 
ing to  our  vocation,  and  to  the  utmost  of  that 
power  that  God  hath  put  into  our  hands,  all  the 
days  of  our  life.  And  in  like  manner,  with  the 
same  heart  we  declare  before  God  and  men,  that 
we  have  no  intention  or  desire  to  attempt  any- 
thing that  may  turn  to  tlic  dishonour  of  God  or 
the  diminution  of  the  Jving's  greatness  and 
authority ;  but  on  the  contrary  wo  promise  and 
swear  that  we  shall  to  the  utmost  of  our  power, 
with  our  means  and  lives,  stand  to  the  defence 
of  our  dread  Sovereign  the  King's  Majesty,  liis 
person  and  authority,  in  the  defence  and  preser- 
vation of  the  aforesaid  true  reli;?ion,  liberties  and 
laws  of  the  kingdom ;  as  also  "  the  mutual  de- 
fence and  assistance  every  one  ■  f  us  of  another, 
in  the  same  cause  of  maintaining  the  true  religion 
and  His  JIajesty's  authority,  witli  our  best  coun- 
sels, our  bodies,  means  and  whole  power,  against 
all  sorts  of  persons  whatsoever ;  so  that  whatso- 
ever shall  be  done  to  the  least  of  us  for  that 
cause  shall  be  taken  as  done  to  us  all  in  general, 
and  to  every  one  of  us  in  particular ;  and  that  we 
shall  neither  directly  or  indirectly  suffer  ourselves 
to  be  divided  or  withdrawn  by  whatsoever  sug- 
gestion, combination,  allurement  or  terror  from 
this  blessed  and  loyal  conjunction;  nor  shall  cast 
in  any  let  or  impediment  that  may  stay  or  hin- 
der any  sucli  resolution  as  by  common  consent 
shall  be  ^ound  to  conduce  for  so  good  ends;  but 
on  the  contrary  shall  by  all  lawful  means  labour 
to  further  and  promote  tlie  same;  and  if  any 
such  dangerous  and  divisive  motion  bo  made  to 
us  by  word  or  writ,  we  and  every  one  of  us  shall 
cither  suppress  it  or  (if  need  be)  shall  inconti- 
nently make  the  same  known,  that  it  may  be 
timously  obviated.  Neither  do  we  fear  the  foul 
aspersions  of  rebellion,  combination  or  what  else 
our  adversaries  from  their  craft  and  malice  would 
put  upon  us,  seeing  what  we  do  is  so  well  war- 
ranted, and  ariseth  from  an  unfeigned  desire  to 
maintain  the  true  worship  of  God,  the  majesty 
of  our  King,  and  the  peace  of  the  kingdom  for 
the  common  happiness  of  ourselves  and  poster- 
ity. And  because  we  cannot  look  for  a  blessing 
from  God  upon  our  proceedings,  except  with  our 
profession  and  subscription,  we  join  such  a  life 
and  conversation  as  beseemetli  Christians  wlio 
have  renewed  their  covenant  with  God:  we 
therefore  faithfully  promise,  for  ourselves,  our 
followers,  and  all  other  under  us,  both  in  pultlic, 
in  our  particular  families  and  personal  carriage, 
to  endeavour  to  keep  ourselves  within  the  bounds 
Df  Christian  liberty,  and  to  be  gocd  examples  to 
r>tuerB  of  all  godliness,  soberness  uud  righteous- 


ness, and  of  every  duty  we  owe  to  God  and  man ; 
and  that  this  our  union  and  conjunction  may  be 
observed  without  violation  we  call  the  living 
God,  the  searcher  of  our  hearts  to  witness,  who 
knoweth  this  to  be  our  sincere  desire  and  un- 
feigned resolution,  as  we  shall  answer  to  Jesus 
Christ  in  the  great  day,  and  under  the  pain  of 
God's  everlasting  wrath,  and  of  infamy,  and  of 
loss  of  all  honour  and  respect  in  this  world ;  most 
humbly  beseeching  the  Lord  to  strengthen  us  by 
Ills  Holy  Spirit  for  tliis  end,  and  to  bless  our  de- 
sires and  proceedings  with  a  happy  success,  that 
religion  and  righteousness  may  flourish  in  the 
land,  to  the  glory  of  God,  the  honour  of  our 
King,  and  peace  and  comfort  of  us  all. '  In  wit- 
ness whereof  we  have  subscribed  with  our  hands 
all  the  premises,  &c." 

A.  D.  1638-1640.— The  First  Bishops'  'War. 
—  In  November,  1038,  a  General  Asseinl)ly  was 
convened  at  Glasgow,  with  the  consent  of  tlie 
king,  and  was  opened  by  the  Marquis  of  Hamil- 
ton as  Royal  Commissioner.  But  when  the  As- 
sembly took  in  hand  the  trial  of  the  bishops, 
Hamilton  withdrew  and  ordered  the  memliers  to 
disperse.  They  paid  no  heed  to  the  order,  but 
deposed  the  bishops  and  excoiiiniunicated  eight 
of  them.  "The  Canons  and  tlie  Liturgy  were 
then  rejected,  and  all  acts  of  the  Assemblies  held 
since  1606  were  annulled.  In  the  North,  where 
Iluntly  was  the  King's  lieutenant,  the  Covenant 
had  not  been  received,  and  the  Tables  resolved 
to  enforce  it  with  the  sword.  Scotland  was 
now  full  of  trained  soldiers  just  come  back  from 
Germany,  where  they  had  learnt  to  fight  iu  the 
Thirty  Years'  war,  and  as  i^lenty  of  money  had 
been  collected  among  the  Covenanters,  an  army 
was  easily  raised.  Their  banner  bore  the  motto, 
' For  Religion,  the  Covenant,  and  the  Country,' 
and  their  leader  was  James  Graham,  Earl  of 
Montrose,  one  of  the  most  zealous  among  the 
champions  of  the  cause.  .  .  .  While  Jlontrose 
had  been  thus  busy  for  the  Covenant  in  the 
North,  the  King  had  been  making  rer.dy  to  put 
down  his  rebellious  Scottish  subjects  with  the 
sword.  Early  in  May  a  fleet  entered  the  Forth 
under  the  command  of  Hamilton.  But  the 
Tables  took  pos.session  of  the  stronghohls,  and 
seized  the  ammunition  which  had  been  laid  in 
for  the  King.  They  then  raised  another  army 
of  22,000  foot  and  1,200  horse,  and  placed  at  its 
head  Alexander  Leslie,  a  veteran  trained  in  tlic 
German  war.  Their  army  they  sent  southwards 
to  meet  the  English  host  wliich  the  King  was 
bringing  to  reduce  Scotland.  The  two  armies 
faced  each  other  on  opposite  banks  of  the  Tweed. 
The  Scots  were  skilfully  posted  on  Dunse  Law, 
a  hill  commanding  the  Nortliern  road.  To  pass 
them  without  fighting  was  impossible,  and  to 
fight  would  have  been  almost  certain  defeat. 
Tlie  King  seeing  this  agreed  to  treat.  By  a 
treaty  called  the  Pacification  of  Berwick,  it  was 
settled  that  the  questions  at  issue  between  tlie 
King  and  the  Covenanters  should  be  put  to  a 
free  Assembly,  that  both  armies  should  be  dis- 
banded, and  that  tl^o  strongholds  should  be  re- 
stored to  the  King  (June  0,  1630).  The  Assem- 
bly which  met  at  Edinburgh  repealed  and 
approved  all  that  had  been  done  at  Glasgow. 
When  the  Estiites  met  for  the  first  time  in  the 
New  Parliament-house,  June  2,  1640,  they  went 
still  further,  for  they  not  only  confirmed  the 
Acts  of  the  Assemblies,  liut  ordered  every  one 
to  sign  the  Covenant  under  puiu  of  civil  penal- 
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ties.  Now  for  the  first  time  they  acted  in  open 
defiance  of  tlie  King,  to  wliom  hitlierto  they  had 
professed  the  greatest  loyalty  and  submission. 
Three  times  had  they  been  adjourned  by  the 
King,  wlio  had  also  refused  to  see  the  Commis- 
sioners whom  they  sent  iip  to  London.  Now 
they  met  in  spite  of  him,  and,  as  in  former  times 
of  troubles  and  dilliculties,  they  appealed  to 
Trnnce  for  help.  When  this  intrigue  with  the 
French  was  foiuid  out,  the  Lord  Loudon,  one  of 
their  Comniis-sioners,  was  sent  to  the  Tower,  and 
the  English  Parliament  was  summoned  to  vote 
supplies  for  putting  down  the  Scots  by  force  of 
arms." — M.  Macarthur,  Jlist.  of  Scotland,  ch.  7. 

Also  in:  S.  K.  Gardiner,  Ilist.  of  Eng.,  1603- 
1641,  ch.  88-89  (».  9).— D.  Masson,  Life  of  John 
Milton,  r.  2.  bk.  1,  ch.  1, 

A.  D.  1640.— The  Second  Bishops'  War.— 
Invasion  of  England.  See  Enuland:  A.  D.  1640. 

A.  D.  1643. —  The  Solemn  League  and  Cov- 
enant with  the  Enerlish  Parliament,  See  Eng- 
land: A.  I).  1043  (July — September). 

A.  D.  1644-1645.— The  exploits  of  Mont- 
rose.- At  the  beginning  of  the  conflict  between 
Charles  I.  and  the  Covenanters,  James  Graham, 
the  brilliant  and  accomplished  Earl  of  Montrose, 
I'.ttached  himself  to  the  latter,  but  soon  deserted 
their  cause  and  gave  himself  with  great  earnest- 
ness to  that  of  the  court.  For  his  reward,  he 
was  raised  to  the  dignity  of  >Iarquis  of  Mont- 
rose. After  the  great  defeat  of  Prince  Rupert  at 
Marston  Moor,  Montrose  obtained  a  commission 
to  raise  forces  among  the  Highlanders  and  proved 
to  be  a  remarkably  successful  leader  of  these  wild 
warriors.  Along  with  his  Highlanders  he  incor- 
porated a  body  of  still  wilder  Celts,  received 
from  Ireland.  On  the  Ist  of  September,  1644, 
Montrose  attacked  an  army  of  the  Covenanters, 
6,000  foot  and  horse,  at  Tippermuir,  "totally 
routed  them,  and  took  their  artillery  and  bag- 
gage, without  losing  a  man.  Perth  immediately 
surrendered  to  Montrose,  and  he  had  some  fur- 
ther successes;  but  threatened  by  a  superior 
force  under  tlie  Marquis  of  Argyll,  he  retreated 
northwards  into  Badenoeh,  and  thence  sweeping 
down  into  Argyllshire,  he  mercilessly  ravaged 
the  country  of  the  Campbells.  Exasperated  with 
the  devastation  of  his  estates,  Argyll  marched 
against  Montro,se,  who,  not  waiting  to  be  at- 
tacked, surprised  the  army  of  the  Covenanters 
at  Inverlochy,  2d  February,  1645,  and  totally 
defeated  them,  no  fewer  than  l,.^^  of  the  clan 
Campbell  perishing  in  the  battle,  while  Jlontrose 
lost  only  four  or  five  men.  Brilliant  as  were 
these  victories,  they  had  no  abiding  influence  in 
quenching  this  terrible  civil  war.  It  was  a  game 
of  winning  and  losing ;  and  looking  to  the  fact 
that  the  Scotch  generally  took  the  side  of  the 
Covenant,  the  struggle  was  almost  hopeless. 
Still  Jlontrose  was  undaunted.  After  the  Inver- 
lochy alTair,  he  went  southwards  through  Elgin 
and  Uantf  into  Aberdeenshire,  carrying  every- 
thing before  him.  Major-general  B.iillie,  a  sec- 
ond-rate Covenanting  commander,  and  his  lieu- 
tenant. General  Hurry,  were  at  Brechin,  with  a 
force  to  oppose  him ;  but  Montrose,  by  a  dexterous 
movement,  eluded  them,  captured  and  pillaged 
the  city  of  Dundee,  and  escaped  safely  into  the 
Grampians.  On  the  4th  May,  he  attacked,  and 
by  extraordinary  generalship  routed  Hurry  at 
Auldearn,  near  Nairn.  After  enjoying  a  sliort 
respite!  with  his  tierce  veterans  in  Badenoeh,  he 
again  issued  from  bis  wilds,  and  inflicted  a  still 


more  disastrous  defeat  on  Baillio,  at  Alford,  In 
Aberdeenshire,  July  3.  There  was  now  nothing 
to  prevent  his  march  south,  and  he  set  out  with 
a  force  of  from  5,000  to  6,000  men."  Overtaken 
by  Baillie  at  Kilsyth,  he  once  more  defeated  that 
commander  overwhelmingly.  "  The  number  of 
slain  was  upwards  of  0,OtM),  with  very  few  killed 
on  the  side  of  the  royalists.  The  victory  so 
effected,  15th  August  1645,  was  the  greatest 
Montrose  ever  gained.  His  triumph  was  com- 
plete, for  the  victory  of  Kilsyth  put  him  in  pos- 
session of  the  whole  of  Scotland.  The  govern- 
ment of  the  country  was  broken  up ;  every  organ 
of  the  recent  administration,  civil  and  ecclesias- 
tical, at  once  vanished.  The  conqueror  was 
.'lailed  as  'the  great  Marquis  of  Montrose.' 
Grlasgow  yielded  him  tribute  and  homage  ; 
counties  and  burghs  compounded  for  mercy. 
The  city  of  Edinburgh  humbly  depreiated  his 
vengeance,  and  implored  his  pardon  and  forgive- 
ness." But,  if  the  conquest  of  Scotland  was 
complete  for  the  moment,  it  came  too  late.  The 
battle  of  Naseby  had  been  fought  two  months 
before  the  battle  of  Kilsyth,  and  the  king's  cause 
was  lost.  It  was  in  vain  that  Charles  sent  to  his 
brilliant  champion  of  the  north  a  commission  as 
Lieutenant-governor  of  Scotland.  Montrose's 
army  melted  away  so  rapidly  that  when,  in  Sep- 
tember, he  marched  south,  leading  his  forlorn 
hope  to  the  help  of  the  king  in  England,  he  had 
but  700  foot  and  200  mounted  gentlemen.  The 
small  force  was  intercepted  and  surprised  at 
Philiphaugh  (September  13,  1645)  by  Leslie,  with 
4,000  horse.  Montrose,  after  fighting  with  vain 
obstinacy  until  no  more  fighting  could  be  done, 
made  his  escape,  with  a  few  followers.  Most  of 
his  troops,  taken  prisoners,  were  massacred  a  few 
days  afterwards,  cold-bloodedly,  in  the  court- 
yard of  Newark  Castle ;  and  the  deed  is  said  to 
have  been  due,  not  to  military,  but  to  clerical 
malignity. — W.  Chambers,  Stones  of  Old  Fami- 
lies, pp.  206-317. 

Also  in:  31.  Napier,  Montrose  and  the  Cove- 
nanters.—  J.  H.  Burton,  Hist,  of  Scotland,  ch.  73 
(!i.  7). —  Lady  V.  Greville,  Montrose. —  P.  Bayne, 
2'ha  Chief  Actors  in  the  Puritan  lievolution,  ch.  7. 

;L.  D.  1646-1647.—  Flight  of  Kine  Charles 
to  the  Scots  army  and  nis  surrender  to  the 
English  Parliament.  See  England:  A.  D. 
1646-1647. 

A.  D.  1648. — Royalist  invasion  of  England 
and  Battle  of  Preston.  See  England:  A.  U. 
1648  (Ai'iuL— Au(iUBT). 

A.  D.  1650  (March— July).— Scottish  loyalty 
revived. — Charles  II.  accepted  as  a  "  Covenant 
King." — "The  Scots  had  begun  the  great  move- 
ment whose  object  was  at  once  to  resist  the  tyr- 
anny of  the  Stuarts  and  the  tyranny  of  Rome, 
and  which  was  destined  to  result  in  incalculable 
consequences  for  Europe.  But  now  they  re- 
traced their  steps,  and  put  themselves  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  Commonwealth  of  England.  "I'liey 
wanted  a  leader.  '  With  Oliver  Cromwell  born 
a  Scotchman,'  says  Carlyle;  '  with  a  Hero  King 
and  1  unanimous  Hero  Nation  at  his  back,  it 
miglii  have  been  far  otherwise.  With  Oliver 
born  Scotch,  one  sees  not  but  the  whole  world 
might  have  become  Puritan.'  Without  shutting 
our  eyes  to  the  truth  there  may  be  in  this  pas- 
sage, we  find  the  cause  of  this  northern  war  else- 
where. In  spiritual  things  the  Scots  acknowl- 
edged .lesus  Christ  as  their  king;  in  temporal, 
they  recognized  Charles  II.    They  bad  no  wish 
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that  the  latter  should  usurp  the  kingdom  of  the 
former ;  but  they  also  had  no  desire  that  Crom- 
well should  seize  upon  the  Stuarts'  throne.  They 
possessed  a  double  loyalty  —  one  towards  the 
heavenly  king,  and  another  to  their  earthly  sov- 
ereign. They  had  cast  off  the  abuses  of  the  lat- 
ter, but  not  the  monarchy  itself.  They  accord- 
ingly invited  the  prince,  who  was  then  in 
Holland,  to  come  to  Scotland,  and  take  posses- 
sion of  ills  kingdom.  .  .  .  Charles  at  this  time 
was  conniving  at  Montrose,  v*ho  was  spreading 
desolation  throughout  Scotland ;  and  the  young 
king  hoped  by  his  means  to  recover  a  throne 
witliout  having  to  take  upon  himself  any  em- 
barrassing engagement.  But  when  the  marquis 
was  defeated,  ho  determined  to  surrender  to 
tlie  Scottish  parliament.  One  circumstance  had 
nearly  caused  his  ruin.  Among  Montrose's 
papers  was  found  a  commission  from  the  king, 
giving  him  authority  to  levy  troops  and  subdue 
the  country  by  force  of  arms.  The  indignant 
parliament  immediately  recalled  their  commis- 
sioner from  Holland;  but  the  individual  to  whom 
the  order  was  addressed  treacherously  concealed 
the  document  from  his  colleagues,  and  by  show- 
ing it  to  none  but  the  prince,  gave  him  to  under- 
stand that  he  could  no  longer  safely  temporize. 
Charles  being  thus  convinced  hurried  on  board, 
and  set  sail  for  Scotland,  attended  by  a  train  of 
unprincipled  men.  The  most  serious  thinkers  in 
the  nation  saw  that  they  could  expect  little  else 
from  him  than  duplicity,  treachery,  and  licen- 
tiousness. It  has  been  said  that  the  Scotch  com- 
pelled Charles  to  adopt  their  detested  Covenant 
voluntarily.  Most  certainly  the  political  leaders 
cannot  be  entirely  exculpated  of  this  charge; 
but  it  was  not  so  with  the  religious  part  of  the 
government.  When  he  declared  his  readiness  to 
sign  that  deed  on  board  the  ship,  even  before  he 
landed,  Livingston,  who  doubted  his  sincerity, 
begged  him  to  wait  <mtil  he  had  reached  Scot- 
lancT,  and  given  satisfactory  proofs  of  his  good 
faith.  But  it  was  all  to  no  effect.  .  .  .  If  Charles 
Stuart  had  thought  of  ascending  his  native  throne 
only,  Cromwell  and  the  English  would  have  re- 
raamed  quiet;  but  he  aimed  at  the  recovery  of 
the  three  kingdoms,  and  the  Scotch  were  dis- 
posed to  aid  him.  Oliver  immediately  saw  the 
magnitude  of  the  danger  which  threatened  the 
religion,  liberty,  and  morals  of  England,  and  did 
not  hesitate." — J.  H.  Merle  d'Aubigne,  The 
Protector,  ch.  7. 

Also  in:  A.  Bisset,  Omitted  Cliaptera  of  the 
Hist,  of  Eng.,  v.  1,  ch.  5.— J.  H.  Burton,  Hint,  of 
ScotUmd,  ch.  75  (v.  7).— P.  Bayne,  Tlw  Chief 
Actors  in  the  Puritan  Eetolution,  ch.  6. 

A.  D.  1650  (September). —  Cromwell's  vic- 
tory at  Dunbar. —  War  with  Scotland  having 
been  determined  upon  by  the  English  Council  of 
State,  and  Fairfax  having  declined  the  command, 
Cromwell  was  recalled  from  Ireland  to  head  the 
army.  "  He  passed  the  Tweed  with  an  army  of 
16,000  men  on  the  16th  of  July.  The  Scots  had 
placed  themselves  under  the  command  of  the  old 
Earl  of  Leven  and  of  David  Leslie.  As  yet  their 
army  was  a  purely  Covenanting  one.  By  an  act 
of  the  Scotch  Church,  called  the  Act  of  Classes, 
all  known  Malignants,  and  the  Engagers  (as  those 
men  were  called  who  had  joined  Hamilton's  in- 
surrection), had  been  removed  from  the  army. 
Tlie  country  between  the  Tweed  and  Edinburgh 
hiul  been  wasted;  and  the  inhabitants,  tcrrifled 
by  ridiculouB  stories  of  the  English  cruelty,  had 


taken  flight;  but  Cromwell's  army,  marching  by 
the  coast,  was  supplied  by  the  fleet.  He  thus 
reached  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Edin- 
burgh; but  Leslie  skilfully  availed  himself  of 
the  advantages  of  the  ground  and  refused  to  be 
brought  to  an  engagement.  It  became  necessary 
for  Cromwell  to  withdraw  towards  his  supplies. 
He  fell  back  to  Dunbar,  which  lies  upon  a  pe- 
ninsula, jutting  out  into  the  Firth  of  Forth.  The 
base  of  this  peninsula  is  at  u  little  distance  en- 
circled by  high  ground,  an  offshoot  of  the  Lam- 
mermuir  Hills.  These  heights  were  occupied 
by  the  Scotch  army,  as  was  also  the  pass  through 
which  the  road  to  Berwick  lies.  Cromwell  was 
therefore  apparently  shut  up  between  the  enemy 
and  the  sea,  with  no  choice  but  to  retire  to  his 
ships  or  surrender.  Had  Leslie  continued  his 
cautious  policy,  such  might  have  been  the  event. 
A  little  glen,  through  which  runs  a  brook  called 
the  Broxburn,  separated  the  two  enemies.  Be- 
tween it  and  the  high  grounds  lay  a  narrow  but 
comparatively  level  tract.  Either  army  attack- 
ing the  other  must  cross  this  glen.  There  were 
two  convenient  places  for  passing  it:  one,  the 
more  inland  one,  towards  the  right  of  the  Eng- 
lish, who  stootl  with  their  back  to  the  sea,  was 
already  in  the  hands  of  the  Scotch.  Could  Les- 
lie secure  the  other,  at  the  mouth  of  the  glen,  he 
would  have  it  in  his  power  to  attack  when  he 
pleased.  The  temptation  was  too  strong  for  him ; 
he  gradually  moved  his  army  down  from  the 
hills  towards  its  own  right  flank,  thereby  bring- 
ing it  on  the  narrow  ground  between  the  hill  and 
the  brook,  intending  with  his  right  to  secure  the 
passage  at  Broxmouth.  Cromwell  and  Lambert 
saw  the  movement,  saw  that  it  gave  them  a  cor- 
responding advantage  if  they  suddenly  crossed 
the  glen  at  Broxmouth,  and  fell  upon  Leslie's 
right  wing,  while  his  main  body  was  entangled 
in  the  narrow  ground  before  mentioned.  The 
attack  was  immediately  decided  upon,  and  [next 
morning]  early  on  the  3rd  of  September  car- 
ried out  with  perfect  success.  The  Scotch  horse 
of  the  right  wing  were  driven  in  contusion  back 
upon  their  main  body,  whom  they  trampled  under 
foot,  and  the  whole  army  was  thus  rolled  back 
upon  itself  in  inextricable  confusion." — J.  F. 
Bright,  Hint,  of  Kng.,  period  3,  pp.  694-690.— 
"  The  pursuit  extended  over  a  distance  of  eight 
miles,  and  the  total  loss  of  the  Scots  amounted 
to  3,000  killed  and  10,000  prisoners,  while  30 
guns  and  15,000  stand  of  arms  were  taken ;  the 
casualties  of  tlie  English  army  C.iA  not  exceed  30 
men.  Of  the  prisoners,  5,000,  being  wounded, 
old  men  or  boys,  were  allowed  to  return  home ; 
the  remaining  5,000  were  sent  into  England, 
whence,  after  enduring  terrible  hardsliips,  they 
were,  as  had  been  the  prisoners  taken  at  Preston, 
sold  either  as  slaves  to  the  planters  or  as  soldiers 
to  the  Venetians.  On  the  day  following  that  of 
the  battle,  Lambert  pushed  on  to  Edinliurgh 
with  six  regiments  of  horse  and  one  of  foot; 
Cromwell  himself,  after  a  rest  of  a  few  days,  ad- 
vanced on  the  capital,  which  at  once  surrendered 
to  tho  victors.  The  example  thus  set  was  fol- 
lowed by  Leith,  but  Edinburgh  Castle  still  held 
out  [until  the  following  December]  against  the 
English.  The  remnant  01  the  Scottish  army  (but 
1,300  horse  remained  of  the  6,000  who  took  part 
in  the  battle)  retired  on  Stirling,  while  Charles 
himself  took  up  his  residence  at  Perth. " —  N.  L. 
Walford,  Parliamentary  Generals  of  the  Oreat 
Civil  War,  ch.  8. 
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Also  ik:  A.  Bissct,  Omitted  C'liapters  of  the 
Hint,  of  Kng.,  ch.  0.— T.  Cfirlyle,  Olicei-  Crom- 
well's  Ltttern  and  SjuwJien,  pt.  0. 

A.  D.  1651  (August). — Charles'  rash  advance 
into  Engrland. — Cromwell's  pursuit  and  crush- 
ing victory  at  Worcester. — "  Lesley  was  gath- 
ering the  wreck  of  his  army  about  liini  at  Stir- 
ling. Charles,  with  the  Scottish  authorities, 
hi  d  retired  to  Perth.  The  Presliyterian  party 
bifame  divided;  and  the  royalists  obtained  a 
h'lrhcr  iuHucnce  in  tlio  direction  of  tlie  national 
policy.  Charles,  without  furtlier  question  of 
his  real  intentions,  was  crowned  at  Scone  on  the 
1st  of  .January,  1651.  After  a  three  months' 
blockade,  and  tlien  a  bombardment,  Edinburgh 
Castle  was  surrendered  to  Cromwell  on  tlie  18th 
of  December.  lie  had  little  to  do  to  make  him- 
self master  of  Scotland  on  the  south  of  the  Forth. 
On  the  4th  of  February  the  army  marched  to- 
wards Stirling,  but  returned  without  any  result, 
driven  to  tlie  good  (juarters  of  Edinburgh  by 
terrible  storms  of  sleet  and  snow.  The  Lord- 
General  became  seriously  ill  through  this  expos- 
ure. But  on  the  5th  of  June  lie  was  out  again ; 
and  at  tiio  end  of  the  month  was  vigorously 
prosecuting  tlie  campaign.  The  Scottisli  army 
was  entrenched  at  Stirling.  The  king  had  been 
invited  to  take  its  command  in  person.  Crom- 
well, on  the  2nd  of  August,  had  succeeded  in 
possessing  himself  of  Perth.  At  tliat  juncture 
the  news  reached  him  that  tlie  royal  camp  at 
Stirling  was  broken  up,  on  the  31st  of  July ;  and 
that  Charles  was  on  his  march  southward,  at  tlie 
head  of  11,000  men,  his  lieutenant-general  being 
David  Lesley.  Argyll  was  opposed  to  this  bold 
resolution,  and  had  retired  to  Inverary.  Charles 
took  the  western  road  by  Carlisle;  and  wlien  on 
English  ground  issued  a  proclamation  offering 
pardon  to  those  who  would  return  to  their  alle- 
giance —  exempting  from  his  promised  amnesty 
Bradsliaw,  Cromwell,  and  Cook.  He  was  also 
proclaimed  king  of  England,  at  the  head  of  his 
army:  and  similar  proclamation  was  made  at 
Penrith  and  other  market-towns.  Strict  disci- 
pline was  preserved,  and  although  the  presence  of 
Scots  in  arms  was  hateful  to  the  people,  they 
were  not  outraged  by  any  attempts  at  .plunder. 
Charles,  however,  had  few  important  accessions 
of  strength.  There  was  no  general  rising  in  his 
favour.  The  gates  of  Slirowsbury  were  shut 
against  him.  At  Warring  on,  his  passage  of  the 
Mersey  was  opposed  by  Li  mbert  and  Harrison, 
wlio  had  got  before  him  with  their  cavalry.  On 
the  22nd  of  August  Charles  reached  Worcester, 
the  parliamentary  garrison  having  evacuated  the 
cit)'.  He  there  set  up  his  standard,  and  a  sum- 
mons went  forth  for  all  male  subjects  of  due  age 
to  gather  round  their  Sovereign  Lord,  at  the 
general  muster  of  his  forces  on  the  26th  of 
August.  An  inconsiderable  number  of  gentle- 
men came,  with  about  200  followers.  Mean- 
while Cromwell  had  marched  rapidly  from  Scot- 
land with  10,000  men.  leaving  behind  him  6,000 
men  under  >Innk.  The  militias  of  the  counties 
joined  him  w'  a  zeal  which  showed  their  belief 
that  another  il  war  would  not  be  a  national 
blessing.  On  lliu  28th  of  August  the  General  of 
the  Commonwealth  was  close  to  Worcester,  with 
30,000  men."  On  the  3d  of  September  (the  anni- 
versjiry  of  the  victory  of  Dunbar,  won  just  a 
year  before),  he  attacked  the  royalist  army  and 
made  an  end  of  it.  "  '  We  beat  the  enemy  from 
hedge  to  hedge  [he  wrote  to  parliament]  till  wo 


beat  him  into  Worcester.  The  enemy  then  drew 
all  his  forces  on  the  other  side  the  town,  all  but 
what  he  had  lost ;  and  made  a  very  considerable 
light  with  us,  for  three  hours'  space ;  but  in  the 
end  we  beat  him  totally,  and  pursued  him  to  his 
royal  fort,  which  we  took, —  and  indeed  have 
beaten  his  whole  army. '  Tlie  prisoners  taken  at 
tlie  battle  of  Worcester,  and  in  the  subsequent 
flight,  exceeded  7,000.  Tliey  included  some  of 
the  most  distinguislied  leaders  of  the  royalists  in 
England  and  Scotland.  Courts-martial  were 
held  upon  nine  of  these;  and  three,  amongst 
whom  was  the  carl  of  Derby,  were  executed." 
Charles  Stuart  escaped  by  flight,  with  his  long 
cavalier  locks  cut  close  and  his  royal  person 
ignobly  disguised,  wandering  and  hiding  for  six 
weeks  before  he  reached  the  coast  and  got  ship 
for  France.  Tlie  story  of  his  adventures  —  his 
concealment  in  the  oak  at  Boscobel,  his  ride  to 
Bristol  as  a  serving  man,  with  a  lady  on  the  pil- 
lion behind  him,  &c.,  &c., —  has  been  told  often 
enough. — C.  Knight,  Crown  Hist,  of  Eng.,  ch. 
27. 

Also  in:  T.  Carlyle,  Oliver  Cromwell's  Letters 
and  Speeches,  pt.  6,  letters  96-124. — Earl  of  Clar- 
endon, Hist,  of  the  Rebellion,  bk.  13  (c.  5). — A. 
Bisset,  Omitted  Chapters  of  Eng.  Hist.,  ch.  10-11 
(c.  2). —  F.  P.  Guizot,  Hist,  of  Oliver  Cromwell, 
bk.  2  ()).  1). 

A.  D.  1651  (August — September). — The  con- 

?[uest  completed  by  Monk. — When  Cromv.ell 
ollowed  Charles  and  liis  Scottish  army  into 
England,  to  destroy  them  at  Worcester,  he  left 
Monk  in  Scotland,  with  a  few  thousand  men,  and 
that  resolute  general  soon  completed  the  con- 
quest of  the  kingdom.  He  met  with  most  resis- 
tance at  Dundee.  "Dundee  was  a  town  well 
fortified,  supplied  with  a  good  garrison  under 
Lumisden,  and  full  of  all  the  rich  furniture,  the 
plate,  and  money  of  the  kingdom,  which  hud 
been  sent  thither  as  to  a  place  of  safety.  Monk 
appeared  before  it ;  and  having  made  a  breach, 
gave  a  general  assault.  He  carried  the  town; 
and,  following  the  example  and  instructions  of 
Cromwell,  put  all  the  inhabitants  to  the  sword, 
in  order  to  strike  a  general  terror  into  the  king- 
dom. Warned  by  this  example,  Aberdeen,  St. 
Andrew's,  Inverness,  and  other  towns  ond  forts, 
yielded,  of  their  own  accord,  to  the  <:nemy.  .  .  , 
That  kingdom,  which  had  hitherto,  through  all 
ages,  by  means  of  its  situation,  poverty,  and 
valour,  maintained  its  independence,  was  re- 
duced to  total  subjection." — D.  Hume,  Hist,  of 
Eng.,  ch.  60  (c.  5). 

Also  in:  J.  Browne,  Hist,  of  tlte Highlands,  v. 
2,  eh.  4. 

A.  D.  i6u. —  Incorporated  with  England  by 
Protector  Cromwell. — In  1054,  "Cromwell  com- 
pleted another  work  which  the  Long  Parliament 
and  the  Barebonc  Parliament  had  both  under- 
taken and  left  unflnlslied.  Under  favour  of  the 
discussions  which  had  arisen  between  the  great 
powers  of  the  Commonwealth,  the  Scottish  royal- 
ists had  once  more  conceived  hopes,  and  takan  up 
arms.  .  .  .  The  insurrection,  though  chiefly  con- 
fined to  the  Highlands,  descended  occasionally 
to  ravage  the  plains:  and  towards  the  beginning 
of  February,  1654,  Middleton  had  been  sent  from 
France,  by  Charles  II.,  to  attempt  to  give,  in 
the  king's  name,  that  unity  and  consistency  of 
action  in  which  it  had  until  then  been  deficient. 
No  sooner  had  he  been  proclaimed  Protector, 
than  Cromwell  took  decisive  measures  to  crush 
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these  dnngers  in  their  infancy :  he  despatched  to 
Ireland  his  second  son,  Henry,  an  intelligent, 
circumspect,  and  resoljitc  young  man,  and  to 
Scotland,  Monk,  wliom  that  country  had  already 
once  recognizeel  as  lier  conqueror.  Both  suc- 
ceeded in  their  mission.  .  .  .  Monl:,  with  his 
usual  prompt  and  intrepid  boldness,  carried  tlio 
war  into  tlio  very  heart  of  the  lliglUands,  es- 
tablished Ills  quarters  there,  pursued  tlie  insur- 
gents into  their  most  inaccessible  retreats, 
defeated  Middleton  and  compelled  him  to  re-em- 
bark for  the  Continent,  and,  after  a  campaign  of 
four  montlis,  returned  to  Edinburgh  at  tlie  end  of 
August,  1654,  and  began  once  more,  without 
passion  or  noise,  to  govern  the  country  which  ho 
had  twice  subjugated.  Cromwell  had  reckoned 
beforehand  on  his  success,  for,  on  the  12lh  of 
April,  1654,  at  the  very  period  when  ho  ordered 
Monk  to  march  against  tlio  Scottisli  insurgents, 
he  had,  by  a  sovereign  ordinance,  incorpo- 
rated Scotland  with  England,  abolished  all 
monarcliical  or  feudal  jurisdiction  in  the  an- 
cient realm  of  the  Stuarts,  and  determined  the 
place  which  its  representatives,  as  well  as  those 
of  Ireland,  sliould  occupy  in  the  common  Parliii- 
ment  of  the  new  State." — F.  P.  Guizot,  Hist,  of 
Oliver  Cromwell,  bk.  5  (e.  2). 

Also  in:  J.  Lingard,  Hist,  of  Eng.,  v.  11,  ch.  1. 

A.  D.  1660-1660. —  The  restored  King  and 
the  restored  prelatical  Church. —  The  oppres- 
sion of  the  Covenanters. —  "In  Scotland  tlie 
restoration  of  tlie  Stuarts  had  been  hailed  with 
delight ;  for  it  was  regarded  as  the  restoration  of 
national  independence.  And  true  it  was  that 
the  yoke  which  Cromwell  had  imposed  was,  in 
appearance,  taken  away,  that  the  Scottish  Es- 
tates again  met  in  their  old  hall  at  Edinburgh, 
and  that  the  Senators  of  the  College  of  Justice 
again  administered  the  Scottish  law  according  to 
the  old  forms.  Yet  was  the  independence  of  the 
little  kingdom  necessarily  rather  nominal  than 
real:  for,  as  long  as  the  liing  had  England  on  his 
side,  he  had  nothing  to  apprehend  from  disaffec- 
tion in  his  other  dominions.  He  was  now  in 
such  a  situation  that  lie  could  renew  tlie  attempt 
whicli  had  proved  destructive  to  his  father  with- 
out any  langer  of  his  father's  fate.  .  .  .  The 
government  resolved  to  set  up  a  prelatical  church 
in  Scotland.  The  design  was  disapproved  by 
every  Scotchman  whose  judgment  was  entitled 
to  respect.  .  .  .  The  Scottish  Parliament  was  so 
constituted  that  it  had  scarcely  ever  offered  any 
serious  opposition  even  to  Kings  much  weaker 
than  Charles  then  was.  Episcopacy,  therefore, 
was  established  by  law.  As  to  the  form  of  wor- 
ship, a  large  discretion  was  left  to  the  clergy. 
In  some  churches  the  English  Liturgy  was  used. 
In  others,  the  ministers  selected  from  that 
Liturgy  such  prayers  and  thanksgivings  as  were 
likely  to  be  least  offensive  to  the  people.  But  in 
general  the  doxology  was  sung  at  tlio  close  of 
public  worsliip,  and  the  Apostles'  Creed  was  re- 
cited when  baptism  was  administered.  By  the 
great  body  of  the  Scottish  nation  the  new  Church 
was  detested  both  as  superstitious  and  as  for- 
eign ;  as  tainted  with  the  corruptions  of  Home, 
and  as  a  mark  of  the  predominance  of  England. 
There  was,  however,  no  general  insurrection. 
The  country  was  not  wliat  it  had  been  twenty- 
two  years  before.  Disastrous  war  and  alien 
domination  had  tamed  the  spirit  of  the  people. 
.  .  .  Tlie  bulk  of  the  Scottish  nation,  therefore, 
sullenly  submitted,  and,  with  many  misgivings 


of  conscience,  attended  the  ministrations  of  tlie 
Episcopal  clergy,  or  of  Presbyterian  divines  who 
had  consented  to  accept  from  the  government  a 
half  toleration  known  by  the  name  of  the  Indul- 
gence. But  there  were,  particularly  in  the  west- 
ern lowlands,  many  fierce  and  resolute  men  who 
held  that  the  obligation  to  observe  the  Covenant 
was  paramount  to  the  obligation  to  obey  the 
magistrate.  These  people,  in  defiance  of  tlie 
law,  iier.sisted  in  meeting  to  worship  God  after 
their  own  fashion.  Tlio  Indulgeiico  they  re- 
garded, not  as  a  partial  reparation  of  the  wrongs 
inflicted  by  the  State  on  the  Church,  but  as  a 
new  wrong,  the  more  odious  because  it  was  dis- 
guised under  the  appearance  of  a  benefit.  Per- 
secution, tliey  said,  could  only  kill  tlie  body; 
but  the  black  Indulgence  was  deadly  to  the  soul. 
Driven  from  tlie  towns,  tliey  assembled  on 
heaths  and  mountains.  Attacked  by  the  civil 
power,  they  witliout  scruple  repelled  force  by 
force.  At  every  conventicle  they  mustered  in 
arms.  They  repeatedly  broke  out  into  open  re- 
bellion. They  were  easily  defeated  and  merci- 
lessly punished:  but  neither  defeat  nor  punish- 
ment could  subdue  their  spirit.  Hunted  down 
like  wild  beasts,  tortured  till  their  bones  were 
beaten  flat,  imprisoned  by  liundreds,  lianged  by 
scores,  exposed  at  one  time  to  the  license  of  sol- 
diers from  England,  abandoned  at  another  time 
to  the  mercy  of  troops  of  marauders  from  the 
Higlilands,  tliey  still  stood  at  bay.  in  a  mood  so 
savage  that  the  boldest  and  mightiest  oppressor 
could  not  but  dread  the  audacity  of  tlieir  despair. " 
—  Lord  Mucaulay,  Hist,  of  Eng.,  ch.  2  (».  1). — 
The  Scottish  Parliament  by  which  Episcopacy 
was  established  at  the  king  s  bidding  is  known 
as  the  Drunken  Parliament.  "Every  man  of 
them,  with  one  exception,  is  said  to  have  been 
intoxicated  at  the  time  of  passing  it  [October  1, 
1662].  Its  effect  was  that  350  ministers  were 
ejected  from  their  livings.  TUe  apparatus  of 
ecclesiastical  tyranny  was  comi  leted  by  a  Mile 
Act,  similar  to  the  Five  :Nile  Act  of  England, 
forbidding  any  recusant  rainistc  to  reside  with- 
in twenty  miles  of  his  own  paiihh,  or  within 
tliree  miles  of  a  royal  borough." — J.  F.  Briglit, 
Hist,  of  Eng.,  period  3,  p.  729.— "  The  violence  of 
the  drunken  parliament  was  finally  shown  in 
the  absurdity  of  what  was  called  the  'Act  Rescis- 
sory,' by  which  every  law  tliat  had  been  passed 
in  tlie  Scottish  parliament  durinj/  twenty-eight 
years  was  wholly  annulled.  The  .'.'gal  founda- 
tions of  Presbytery  were  thus  swept  away." — C. 
Knight,  Crown  Hist,  of  Eng.,  ch.  29. 

Also  in:  J.  Aikman,  Annals  of  the  Perteeu- 
tivn  in  Scotland,  v.  1,  bk.  2-5. 

A.  D.  1669-1679. —  Lauderdale's  despotism. 
— The  Highland  host. — "Anew  Parliament  was 
assembled  [October  19,  1669]  at  Edinburgh,  and 
Lauderdale  was  sent  down  commissioner.  .  .  . 
It  were  endless  to  recount  everv  act  of  violence 
and  arbitrary  authority  exercised  during  Lauder- 
dale's administration.  All  the  lawyers  were  put 
from  the  bar,  nay  banished,  by  the  king's  order, 
twelve  miles  from  the  capital,  and  by  that  means 
the  whole  justice  of  the  kingdom  was  suspended 
for  a  year,  till  these  lawyers  were  brought  to  de- 
clare It  as  their  opinion  that  all  appeals  to  Par- 
liament were  illegal.  A  letter  was  procured 
from  the  king,  for  expelling  twelve  of  the  chief 
magistrates  of  Edinburgh,  and  declaring  them 
incapable  of  all  public  ofllce,  though  their  only 
crime  had  been  their  want  of  compliance  with 
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Lauderdale.  .  .  .  The  private  deportment  of 
Latideniiilo  was  as  Insolent  and  provoking  as  his 
pultlic  udministratiou  was  violent  and  tyrannical. 
Justice  likewise  was  universally  perverted  by 
faction  and  interest:  and  from  the  great  rapacity 
of  that  duke,  and  still  more  of  his  duchess,  all 
olllccs  and  favours  were  openly  put  to  sale.  No 
one  was  allowed  to  approach  tlic  throne  who  was 
not  dependent  on  him ;  and  no  remedy  could  be 
hoped  for  or  obtained  against  his  manifold  op- 
])ression8.  .  .  .  The  law  enacted  against  conven- 
ticles had  called  them  seminaries  of  rebellion. 
This  expression,  which  was  nothing  but  a  flour- 
ish of  rhetoric,  Lauderdale  and  the  privy  council 
were  willing  t^)  understand  in  a  literal  sense ;  and 
because  the  western  counties  abounded  in  con- 
venticles, though  ctlierwise  in  profound  peace, 
they  pretended  that  these  counties  were  in  a  state 
of  actual  war  and  rebellion.  They  made  there- 
fore an  agreement  with  some  Iiighlund  chieftains 
to  call  out  their  clans,  to  the  number  of  8,000  men ; 
to  these  they  joined  the  guards,  and  the  militia 
of  Angus:  and  they  sent  the  whole  to  live  at 
free  quarters  upon  the  lands  of  such  as  had  re- 
fused the  bonds  [engaging  them  as  landlords 
to  restrain  their  tenants  from  attending  con- 
venticles] illegally  required  of  them.  The  ob- 
noxious counties  were  the  most  populous  and 
most  industrious  in  Scotland.  The  highlanders 
were  the  people  the  most  disorderly  ond  the 
least  civilized.  It  is  easy  to  imagine  the  havoc 
and  destruction  which  ensued.  .  .  .  After  two 
months'  free  quarter,  the  highlanders  were  sent 
back  to  their  hills,  loaded  with  the  spoils  and 
the  execrations  of  the  west.  .  .  .  Lest  the  cry  of 
an  oppressed  people  should  reach  the  throne,  the 
council  forbad,  under  severe  penalties,  all  noble- 
men or  gentlemen  of  landed  property  to  leave 
the  kingdom.  ...  It  is  reported  that  Charles, 
after  a  full  hearing  of  the  debates  concerning 
Scottish  affairs,  said,  '  I  perceive  that  Lauderdale 
has  been  guilty  of  many  bad  things  against  the 
people  of  hcotland ;  but  I  cannot  And  that  he  has 
acted  anything  contrary  to  my  interest.' " — D. 
Hume,  Jtist.  of  Eng.,  ch.  66  (p.  6). 

Also  in  :  G.  Burnet,  Hist,  of  My  Own  Time,  bk. 
2-8.— J.  II.  Burton,  llist.  of  Scotland,  eh.  78  (».  7). 

A.  D.  1679  (May— June).— The  Defeat  of 
Claverhouse  at  Dnimclog. — "Tlie  public  in- 
dignation which  these  measures  [under  Lauder- 
dale] roused  was  chiefly  directed  against  the 
Archbishop  of  St.  Andrews  [Dr.  James  Sharp], 
who  was  generally  regarded  as  their  author  or 
instigator,  and  was  doubly  obnoxious  as  the 
Judas  of  the  Presbyterian  Church."'  On  the  3d 
of  Alay,  1679,  the  Archbishop  was  dragged  from 
his  carriage  on  Magus  Moor,  three  miles  from  St. 
Andrews,  and  murdered,  by  a  band  of  twelve 
Covenanters,  headed  by  Hackston  of  liathillet, 
and  Balfourof  Burlcy,  his  brother-in-law.  "The 
great  body  of  the  Presbyterians,  though  doubt- 
less thinking  that  'the  loon  was  wecl  away,' con- 
demned this  cruel  and  bloody  deed  as  a  foul 
murder;  and  they  could  not  fail  to  see  that  it 
would  greatly  increase  the  severity  of  the  perse- 
cution against  their  party.  ...  It  was  now  de- 
clared a  treasonable  act  to  attend  a  conventicle, 
and  orders  were  issued  to  the  commanders  of  the 
troops  in  the  western  district  to  disperse  all  such 
meetings  at  the  point  of  the  sword.  .  .  .  To- 
wards the  end  of  !May  preparations  were  made 
to  hold  a  great  conventicle  on  a  moor  in  the 
parish  of  Avondale,  near  the  borders  of  Lanark- 


shire. The  day  selected  for  the  service  was  the 
first  of  June.  No  secret  was  made  of  the  ar- 
rangement, and  it  became  known  to  John  Ora- 
ham  of  Claverhouse,  the  'Bloody  Cluvprhouse,' 
as  ho  was  called,  who  commanded  a  bu'ly  of 
dragoons,  stationed  at  Glasgow,  for  the  purpose  of 
suppressing  the  Covenanters  in  that  district.  .  .  . 
Having  been  apprised  of  the  intended  meeting, 
ho  hastened  towards  the  spot  at  the  head  of  his 
own  troop  of  horse  ond  two  companies  of  dra- 
goons. .  .  .  The  Covenanters  had  assembled  on 
the  farm  of  Drumclog,  in  the  midst  of  a  high 
and  moorland  district  out  of  which  rises  the  wild 
craggy  eminence  of  Loudoun  Hill,  in  whose 
vicinity  Robert  Bruce  gained  his  first  victory. 
.  .  .  The  preacher,  Thomas  Douglas,  had  pro- 
ceeded only  a  short  way  with  his  sermon  when  a 
watchman  posted  on  an  adjoining  height  fired 
his  gun  as  a  signal  that  the  enemy  was  approach- 
ing. The  preacher  paused  in  his  discourse,  and 
closed  with  the  oft-quoted  words — 'You  have 
got  the  theory;  now  for  the  practice.'  The 
women  and  children  were  sent  to  the  rear.  The 
armed  men  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  meet- 
ing and  took  up  their  position.  .  .  .  Claverhouse 
and  his  dragoons  were  ^Icsccnding  the  slope  of 
the  opposite  eminence,  called  Calder  Hill,  and 
with  a  loud  cheer  they  rushed  towards  the  mo- 
rass and  fired  a  volley  at  the  Covenanters.  It 
was  returned  with  great  effect,  emptying  a  num- 
ber of  saddles.  The  dragoons  made  several  un- 
successful attempts  to  cross  the  marsh,  and 
flanking  parties  sent  to  the  right  and  to  the  left 
were  repulsed  with  considerable  loss.  At  this 
jimcture  John  Nisbet  [an  old  soldier  of  the 
Thirty  Years  War]  criea  out,  *  Jump  the  ditch 
and  charge  the  enemy. '  The  order  was  instantly 
obeyed.  Balfour,  at  the  heatl  of  the  horsemen, 
and  Cleland,  with  a  portion  of  the  Infantry, 
crossed  the  marsh  and  attacked  the  dragoons 
with  such  fury  that  they  were  thrown  into  con- 
fusion and  took  to  flight,  leaving  from  forty  to 
fifty  of  their  number  dead  on  the  field.  Claver- 
house himself  had  his  horse  killed  under  him 
and  narrowly  escaped  his  pursuers.  .  .  .  The 
victory  at  Drumclog  roused  the  whole  country. 
Great  numbers  poured  in  to  join  the  victors, 
and  in  a  short  time  their  ranks  had  swelled  to 
upwards  of  6,000  men."— J.  Taylor,  T/ie  Scottish 
Covenanters,  ch.  4. 

Also  in:  M.  Morris,  Claverlwuse,  ch.  4. —  Sir 
W.  Scott,  Old  Mortality. 

A.  D.  1679  (June). —  Monmouth's  success  at 
Bothwell  Bridge. — "The  King  was  for  sup- 
pressing the  insurrection  immediately  by  forces 
from  England  to  join  those  in  Scotland,  and  the 
D  ike  of  Monmouth  to  command  them  all.  .  .  . 
Tie  Di'.'iie  of  Slonmouth,  after  a  friendly  parting 
witu  the  King,  wlio  had  been  displeased  with 
him,  set  out  from  London,  June  18,  for  Scotland, 
where  he  arrived  in  three  days,  with  an  expedi- 
tion cons.iiered  incredible,  and  took  the  com- 
mand. The  Covenanters  were  5,000  or  6,000 
strong,  and  had  taken  up  a  position  six  miles 
from  Hamilton,  at  Bothwell  Bridge,  which  they 
barricadoed  and  disputed  the  Duke's  passage. 
These  Covenanters  were  irresolute.  An  attempt 
to  negotiate  was  made,  but  they  were  told  that 
no  proposal  could  be  received  from  rebels  in 
arms.  One  half  hour  was  allowed.  The  Cove- 
nantci«  went  on  consuming  their  time  in  theo- 
logical controversy,  considering  '  the  Duke  to  be 
in  rebellion  against  the  Lord  and  his  people.' 
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While  thus  almost  unprepared,  they  were  en- 
tirely defeated  in  an  action,  33d  of  June,  which, 
in  compliment  to  tiie  Dulce  of  Moumoutli,  was 
too  proudly  called  the  battle  of  Bothwill  Bridge. 
Four  hundred  Covenanters  were  killed,  and  1,200 
made  prisoners.  Monmouth  was  evidently  fa- 
vo\irable  to  them.  .  .  .  The  Duke  would  not 
let  the  dragoons  pursue  and  massacre  those  (as 
Oldmixon  calls  them)  Protestants.  .  .  .  The 
same  historian  adds,  tliat  the  Duke  of  York 
talked  of  Monmouth's  expedition  to  Scotland,  os 
a  courting  the  people  there,  ond  their  friends  in 
England,  by  his  sparing  those  that  were  left 
alive;  and  that  Cliarles  himself  said  to  Mon- 
mouth, '  If  I  had  been  there,  we  would  not  have 
had  the  trouble  of  prisoners.'  The  Duke  an- 
swered, '  I  cannot  kill  men  in  cold  blootl ;  that's 
work  only  for  butchers.'  The  prisoners  who 
promised  to  live  peaceably  were  set  at  liberty; 
the  others,  about  270,  were  transported  to  our 

Blantations,  but  were  all  cast  away  at  sea  1  The 
luke  of  Lauderdale's  creatures  pressed  the  keep- 
ing the  army  some  time  in  Scotland,  witli  a  de- 
sign to  have  tliem  eat  it  up ;  but  the  Duke  of 
Monmouth  sent  home  the  militia,  and  put  the 
troops  under  discipline ;  so  that  all  the  country 
wa'i  t,'i!8ible  he  liad  preserved  them  from  ruin. 
"The  ,'Juke  asked  the  King  to  grant  an  indemnity 
for  what  was  past,  and  liberty  to  the  Covenant- 
ers to  hold  their  meetings  under  the  King's 
license ;  but  these  softening  measures  fell  with 
Monmouth,  and  rage  and  slaughter  again  reigned 
when  the  Duke  of  York  obtained  the  government 
of  Scotland." — G.  Roberts,  Life  of  Monmouth, 
eh.  4  (».  1). 

Also  in  :  J.  H.  Burton,  Ilut.  of  Scotland,  eh. 
79  (v.  7). 

A.  D.  1681-1689. — The  pitiless  rule  ofjames 
II, — The  hunting  of  the  Cameronians. — Cflaver- 
house's  brutalities. —  In  1681  the  government 
of  Scotland  was  committed  to  the  king's  brother, 
the  duke  of  York  (afterwards  James  II.),  as 
viceroy.  "  Succeeding  the  duke  of  Monmouth, 
who  was  universally  beloved,  he  was  anxious  to 
exhibit  as  a  statesman  that  capacity  wliich  he 
thought  he  had  given  sufficient  proof  of  as  a 
general  and  as  a  naval  commander.  In  assuming 
the  direction  of  the  affairs  of  Scotland,  he  at  first 
affected  moderation ;  but  at  a  very  early  period 
an  occasion  presented  itself  for  displaying  sever- 
ity ;  he  was  then  pitiless.  A  few  hundred  pres- 
byterians,  under  the  conduct  of  two  ministers, 
Cameron  and  Cargi'l,  having  taken  arms  and  de- 
clared that  they  would  acknowledge  neither  the 
king  nor  the  bishops,  he  sent  the  troops  against 
them.  The  insurgents,  who  called  themselves 
Cargillitcs  and  Camcronians,  were  beaten,  and  a 
great  number  of  them  killed.  The  prisoners, 
taken  to  Edinburgh,  were  tortured  and  put  to 
death.  Tlie  duke  was  present  at  the  executions, 
which  he  witnessed  with  an  unmoved  counte- 
nance, and  as  though  they  were  curious  experi- 
ments."— A.  Carrel,  Ilist.  of  the  Counter-Iievolu- 
tion  in  Eng.,  ch.  2. — "Unlike  the  Englisli 
Puritans,  the  great  majority  of  the  Scottish 
Presbyterians  were  staunch  supporters  of  mon- 
archy. .  .  .  Now,  1  "or,  owing  to  the  'op- 
pression which  mak  wise  man  mad,'  an 
extreme  party  arose  u,  'lem,  who  not  only 
condemned  the  Indulgent  id  refused  to  pay 
cess,  but  publicly  threw  oil  their  allegiance  to 
the  King,  on  the  ground  of  his  violation  of  his 
coi'ouatiou   oath,   his  breach  of   the  Covenant 


which  he  solemnly  swore  to  maintain,  his  perfidy, 
and  his  '  tyranny  in  matters  civil. '  A  declaration 
to  this  effect  was  publicly  read,  and  then  affixed 
(.lutie  22(1,  1680)  to  the  market  cross  of  Sanqidiar 
in  Dumfriesshire,  t)y  Richard  Canieron  and  Don- 
ald Cargill,  two  of  the  most  distiiiguishtd  Cove- 
nanting ministers,  accompanied  by  an  armed 
party  of  about  twenty  persons.  .  .  .  These 
acts  of  the  'Society  men,  or  Canieronians,  as 
they  were  called  after  their  leader,  afforded  the 
government  a  plausible  pretext  for  far  more 
severe  measures  than  they  had  yet  taken  against 
the  Ilillmeu,  whom  they  hunted  for  several  weeks 
through  the  moors  and  wild  glens  of  Ayr  and 
Galloway." — .1.  Taylor,  The  ikiittixh  Corenanters, 
ch.  4  — "  lie  [James  II.],  whose  favourite  theme 
had  been  tlie  nijustice  of  requiring  civil  function- 
aries to  take  religious  tests,  established  in  Scot- 
land, when  he  resided  there  as  Viceroy,  the  most 
rigorous  religious  test  that  has  ever  beeu  known 
in  the  empire.  He,  who  hud  expressed  just  in- 
dignation when  the  priests  of  his  own  faith  were 
hanged  and  quartered,  amused  himself  with 
hearing  Covenanters  shriek  and  seeing  them 
writhe  while  their  knees  were  beaten  flat  in  the 
boots.  In  this  mood  he  became  King,  and  he  im- 
mediately demanded  and  obtained  from  the  ob- 
sequious Estates  of  Scotland,  as  the  surest  pledge 
of  their  loyalty,  the  most  sai.guiuary  law  that 
has  ever  in  our  islands  been  enacted  against 
Protestant  Nonconformists.  With  this  law  the 
whole  spirit  of  his  a  Iministration  was  in  perfect 
harmony.  The  fleiy  neisecutioa,  which  had 
raged  when  ho  ruled  fc^jotland  as  vicegerent, 
waxed  hotter  than  ever  from  the  day  on  which 
he  became  sovereign.  Those  shires  iu  which  the 
Covenanters  were  most  numerous  were  given  up 
to  the  license  of  the  army.  .  .  .  Preeminent 
among  the  bands  which  oppressed  and  wasted 
these  unhappy  districts  were  the  dragoons  com- 
manded by  John  Graham  of  Claverhouse.  Tlie 
story  ran  that,  these  wicked  men  used  in  tlicir 
revels  to  play  at  the  torments  of  hell,  and  to  call 
each  other  by  the  names  of  devils  and  damned 
souls.  The  chief  of  this  Tophet,  a  soldier  of 
distinguished  courage  and  professional  skill,  but 
rapacious  and  profane,  of  violent  temper  and 
obdurate  heart,  has  left  a  name  which,  wherever 
the  Scottish  race  is  settled  on  the  face  of  the 
globe,  is  mentioned  with  a  peculiar  encrgyof 
hatred.  To  recapitulate  all  the  crimes  by  which 
this  man,  and  men  like  him,  goaded  the  peasan- 
try of  the  AVestern  Lowlands  into  madness, 
would  bo  an  endless  task."— Lord  Macaulay, 
Hist,  of  Eng.,  ch.  4  (r.  1). 

Also  in  :  J.  Cunningham,  Ilist.  of  the  Ch.  of 
Scotland,  v.  2,  ch.  6.  — M.  Morris,  C'laverhouse. — 
J.  Aikman,  Annals  of  the  Persecution  in  Scotland, 
V.  3,  bk.  5-12.—  ^  Cloudof  Witnesses.  — 3.  Howie, 
The  Scots  Worthies. 

A.  D.  1685. — Argyll's  invasion.— Monmouth's 
rebellion.  See  England:  A.  D.  1085  (May — 
July). 

A.  D.  1687. — Declarations  of  Indulgence  by 
James  II.    See  England:  A.  I).  1687-1688. 

A.  D.  1688-1690.— The  Revolution.— Fall  of 
the  Stuarts  and  their  Bishops.— Presbyterian- 
ism  finally  restored  and  established. — "At  the 
first  prospect  of  invasion  from  Holland  [by  Wil- 
liam of  Orange],  James  had  ordered  the  regi- 
ments on  duty  in  Scotland  to  march  southward. 
'The  withdrawal  of  the  troops  was  followed  by 
outbreaks  in    various   parts.     In   Glasgow  the 
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Covenanters  rogo,  iiuU  proclaimed  the  Prince  of 
(Jrungc  king.  In  KdlnburKb  riots  broke  out. 
The  cliupel  of  Ilolyrofxl  Piilace  was  dismantled, 
and  the  Komlsh  bishops  anil  priests  tied  in  fear 
for  their  lives.  On  hearing  that  William  hod 
entered  into  London,  the  leading  Whigs,  under 
the  Duke  of  Hamilton,  repaired  thither,  and  had 
an  interview  with  him.  He  invited  them  to 
meet  In  Convention.  This  they  accordingly  did, 
und  on  January  9,  1689,  it  was  resolved  to  re- 
((iiest  William  to  summon  a  meeting  of  the  Scot- 
tish Kstateg  for  the  14th  of  March,  and  in  the 
Interim  to  administer  the  government.  To  this 
William  consented.  The  Est^ites  of  Scotland 
met  on  the  appointed  day.  All  the  bishops,  and 
a  great  number  of  the  iieers  were  adherents  of 
■Tunies.  After  u  stormy  debate,  the  Duke  of 
Hamilton  was  elected  President.  But  the  minor- 
ity (Jacobites)  was  a  large  one.  .  .  .  The  Duke 
of  Gordon  still  held  Edinburgh  Castle  for  James, 
and  when  the  minority  found  it  hopeless  to  carry 
their  measures,  he  proposed  they  should  with 
him  withdraw  from  Edinburgh  and  hold  a  rival 
Convention  at  Stirling.  But  these  intentions 
were  discovered,  many  Jacobites  wiie  arrested, 
and  many  others,  amongst  them  Viscount  Dun- 
dee, escaped  to  the  Highlands.  In  the  end,  the 
crown  was  offered  to  William  and  Mary  on  the 
same  terms  on  which  It  bad  been  offered  by  the 
English  Convention.  The  offer  was  accompanied 
by  a  claim"  of  rights,  almost  identical  with  the 
English  declaration,  but  containing  the  addi- 
tional clause,  that  '  prelacy  was  a  great  and  in- 
supportable grlevonce. '  On  April  11,  1689, 
William  and  Mary  were  solemnly  proclaimed  at 
the  Cross  of  Edinburgh.  It  was  high  time  some 
form  of  government  should  be  settled,  for, 
throughout  the  Lowlands,  scenes  of  mob  vio- 
lence were  daily  witnessed.  The  Presbyterians, 
so  long  down-trodden,  rose  in  many  a  parish. 
The  Episcopal  clergy  were  ejected,  in  some 
cases  with  bloodshed.  The  'rubbling,'  us  it  is 
called  in  Scotch  history,  continued  for  some 
months,  until  the  Presbyterian  Church  was  re- 
instated by  law  as  the  Established  Church  of 
Scotland,  in  June  1690."— E.  Hule,  Tfie  Fall  of 
the  Stuarts,  ch.  13. — "Episcopacy  was  now 
thrown  down;  but  Presbytery  was  yet  to  be 
built  up.  .  .  .  Slontlis  passed  away,  and  the 
year  1690  begun.  King  William  was  quite  pre- 
pared to  establish  Presbytery,  but  he  was  most 
uuwilliug  to  abolish  patronage.  Moreover,  he 
was  desirous  that  the  foundations  of  the  new 
Church  should  be  as  widely  laid  as  possible,  and 
that  it  should  comprehend  all  the  ministers  of 
the  old  Church  who  chose  to  conform  to  its  dis- 
cipline. But  he  began  to  see  that  some  conces- 
sion was  necessary,  if  a  Church  was  to  le  built 
up  at  all.  On  the  25th  of  April  ilie  Parliament 
met  which  was  to  give  us  the  Establishment 
•wliich  we  still  enjoy.  Its  first  act  was  to  abolish 
the  Act  1669,  which  asserted  the  king's  suprem- 
acy over  all  persons  and  in  all  causes.  Its  sec- 
ond act  was  to  restore  all  the  Presbyterian  min- 
isters who  had  been  ejected  from  their  livings 
for  not  complying  with  Prelacy.  This  done, 
the  parliament  paused  in  its  full  career  of  eccle- 
siastical legislation,  and  abolished  the  Lords  of 
the  Articles,  who  for  so  many  centuries  had 
managed  the  whole  business  of  the  Scotch  Es- 
tates, and  ordaiiled  that  the  electors  of  commis- 
sioners to  the  Estates  should  take  the  Oath  of 
Allegiance  before  exercising  the  franchise.    The 


neyt  act  forms  the  foundation  of  our  present 
Establishment.  It  ratifies  the  '  Westminster 
Confession  of  Faith';  it  revives  the  Act  1592;  it 
repeals  all  the  laws  in  favour  of  Episcopacy ;  it 
legalizes  the  ejections  of  the  western  rabble;  it 
declares  that  the  government  of  the  Church  was 
to  be  vested  In  the  ministers  who  were  outed 
for  nonconformity,  on  and  after  the  1st  January 
1681,  and  were  now  restored,  and  those  who  had 
been  or  should  be  admitted  by  them;  it  appoints 
the  General  Assembly  to  meet;  and  empowers  it 
to  nominate  visitors  to  purge  out  all  insufilcicnt, 
negligent,  scandalous,  and  erroneous  ministers, 
by  due  course  of  ecclesiastical  process.  In  this 
act  the  Presbyterians  gained  all  that  they  couUl 
desire,  as  Presbytery  was  establislied,  and  the 
government  of  the  Church  was  placed  entirely 
in  their  hands.  By  this  act,  the  Westminster 
Confession  became  the  creed  of  the  Church,  anil 
is  recorded  at  length  in  the  minutes  of  the  par- 
liament. But  the  Catechisms  and  the  '  Directory 
of  Worship '  are  not  found  by  its  side.  A  pampli- 
letecr  of  the  day  declares  that  the  Confession 
was  read  amid  much  yawning  and  weariness, 
and,  by  the  time  it  was  finished,  the  Estates 
grew  restive,  and  would  hear  no  more.  It  la  at 
least  certain  that  the  Catechisms  and  Directory 
are  not  once  mentioned,  though  the  Presbyterian 
ministers  were  very  anxious  that  they  should. 
From  this  it  would  appear  that,  while  the  State 
has  fixed  the  Church  s  faith,  it  has  not  fixed  the 
Church's  worship.  .  .  .  The  Covenants  were  ut- 
terly ignored,  though  there  were  many  in  the 
Church  who  would  have  wished  them  revived." 
— J.  Cunningham,  Church  Hist,  of  tkotland,  v. 
2,  ch.  7. 

A.  D.  i68o  (July).— War  in  the  Highlands. 
—The  Battle  of  Killiecranltie.— "The  duke  of 
Gordon  still  held  out  the  castle  of  Edinburgh  for 
James;  and  the  viscount  Dundee  [Graham  of 
Cloverhouse],  the  soul  of  the  Jacobite  porty  in 
Scotland,  having  collected  a  small  but  gallant 
army  of  Highlanders,  threatened  with  subjection 
the  whole  northern  part  of  the  kingdom.  Dun- 
dee, who  had  publicly  disavowed  tlic  authority 
of  the  Scottish  convention,  hud  been  declared  an 
outlaw  by  that  assembly ;  and  general  Mackay 
was  sent  against  him  with  a  body  of  regular 
troops.  The  castle  of  Blair  l)eing  occupied  by 
the  adherents  of  James,  Mackay  resolved  to  at- 
tempt its  reduction.  The  viscount,  apprised  of 
the  design  of  his  antagonist,  summoned  up  all 
his  enterprising  spirit,  and  by  forced  marches 
arrived  at  Athol  before  him.  He  was  soon 
[July  27, 1689]  informed  that  Mackay's  vanguard 
liad  cleared  the  pass  of  Killlcranky;  a  narrow 
defile,  formed  by  the  steep  sides  of  the  Grampian 
hills,  and  a  dark,  rapid,  and  deep  river.  Though 
chagrined  at  this  intelligence  he  was  not  discon- 
certed. He  despatched  Sir  Alexander  Maclean 
to  attack  the  enemy's  advanced  party  while  he 
himself  should  approach  with  the  main  body  of 
the  Highlanders.  But  before  Maclean  had  pro- 
ceeded a  mile,  Dundee  received  Information  that 
Mackay  had  marclied  tlirough  the  pass  with  his 
whole  army.  He  commanded  Maclean  to  halt, 
and  boldly  advanced  with  his  faithful  bund,  de- 
termined to  give  battle  to  the  enemy."  Mackay's 
army,  consisting  of  four  thousand  five  hundred 
foot,  and  two  troops  of  horse,  was  formed  In 
eight  battalions,  and  ready  for  action  when  Dun- 
dee came  in  view.  His  own  brave  but  imdls- 
ciplined  followers,  of  all  ranks  and  conditions, 
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did  not  exceed  8,800  men.  "These  he  Instantly 
ranged  In  hostile  array.  They  stood  inaetlve  for 
several  hours  in  sight  of  the  enemy,  on  the  steep 
side  of  a  hill,  which  faced  the  narrow  plain 
where  Mackay  had  formed  his  li  'c,  neither  party 
chonsinfr  to  change  Its  ground.  Hut  the  signal 
for  battle  was  no  soo;  r  given,  than  the  High- 
landers rushed  down  the  hill  in  deep  columns; 
and  having  discharged  their  muskets  with  effect, 
they  had  recourse  to  the  broadsword,  their  proper 
weapon,  with  which  they  furiously  attacked  the 
eneniv.  Mnckay's  left  wing  was  instantly  broken, 
and  driven  from  the  field  with  great  slaughter 
by  the  Macleans,  wlio  formed  the  right  of  Dun- 
dee's army.  The  Macdonalds,  wlio  composed 
his  left,  were  not  equally  successful:  colonel 
Hastlng's  regiment  of  hngllsh  foot  repelled 
their  most  vigorous  elforts,  and  oI)llged  them  to 
retreat.  But  Maclean  and  Cameron,  at  the  head 
of  part  of  their  respective  clans,  suddenly  as- 
sailed this  gallant  regiment  in  tlank,  and  put  it 
to  the  rout.  Two  thousand  of  Mackay's  army 
■were  slain;  and  his  artillery,  bagnge,  ammu- 
nition, provisions,  and  even  1-uig  William'.s 
Dutch  standard,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  High- 
landers. But  their  joy,  like  a  smile  upon  the 
cheek  of  death,  delusive  and  insincere,  was  of 
short  duration.  Dundee  was  mortally  wounded 
by  a  musket  shot  as  he  was  pursuing  the  fugi- 
tives; he  expired  soon  after  his  victory,  and 
with  him  perished  tlie  hopes  of  James  in  Scot- 
land. The  castle  of  Edinburgli  had  already  sur- 
rendered to  the  convention ;  and  the  Highlanders, 
discouraged  by  the  loss  of  a  leader  whom  they 
loved  and  almost  adored,  gradually  dispersed 
themselves,  and  returned  to  their  savage  moun- 
tains, to  bewail  him  in  their  songs.  His  memory 
is  still  dear  to  them;  lie  Is  considered  as  the  last 
of  their  heroes ;  and  Ills  name,  even  to  this  day, 
is  seldom  mentioned  'inong  them  without  a  sigh 
or  a  tear." — W.  Uur  ,1,  Jlist.  of  Modern  Europe, 
pt.  3,  letter  17  (v.  2). 

Also  in:  J.  Browne,  Hist,  of  the  Ilighlaiuia, 
n.  3,  cA.  6-7. — M.  Morris,  Clavcrhouiie,  ch.  11. 

A.  D.  1689  (August). — Cameronian  victory 
at  Dunkeld. —  After  tlie  victory  and  death  of 
Dundee  at  Killiecrankle,  the  command  of  his 
Highlanders  liad  devolved  upon  Cannon,  an 
Irish  officer.  "  With  an  army  increased  to  4,000 
men,  he  continued  to  coast  along  the  Qrampiaus, 
followed  by  Mackay ;  the  one  afraid  to  descend 
from  the  mountains,  and  the  other  to  quit,  with 
his  cavalry,  tlie  advantage  of  the  open  plains. 
Returning  by  a  secret  march  to  Dunkeld  [August 
21],  he  surrounded  the  regiment  of  Cameronians, 
whose  destruction  appeared  so  inevitable  that 
they  were  abandoned  by  a  party  of  horse  to  their 
fate.  But  tlie  Cameronians,  notwithstanding 
the  loss  of  Cleland,  their  gallant  commander,  de- 
fended themselves  .  .  .  with  such  desperate  en- 
thusiasm that  the  highlanders,  discouraged  by 
the  repi''"'  and  incapable  of  persevering  forti- 
tude, dispersed  qu  returned  to  their  homes." — 
M.  Laing,  Hist,  of  Scotland,  1603-1707,  bk.  10 
(".  4). 

A.  D.  1692.— The  Massacre  of  Glenco. — A 
scheme,  originating  witli  Lord  Brcadalbane,  for 
tlie  iiacifying  of  the  Highlanders,  was  approved 
by  ICing  William  and  acted  upon,  in  1691.  It 
offered  a  free  jiardon  and  a  sum  of  money  to 
all  the  chiefs  who  would  take  the  oath  of  alle- 
giance to  William  and  JIary  liefore  the  first  of 
January,  1692,  and  it  contemplated  the  extirpa- 


tion of  such  clans  as  refused.  "Tlie  last  man 
to  submit  to  government  was  Macdonald  of 
Glenco.  Towards  the  end  of  DecemlM'r  he  ap- 
plied to  the  governor  of  Fort  William,  whr  re- 
fused, as  not  lieing  a  civil  magistrati*,  to  adiiiln- 
Ister  the  oaths;  but  dispatched  him  In  haetc, 
with  ail  earliest  recommendation  to  the  Hhetlft 
of  Argyle.  From  the  snows  and  other  interrup- 
tions which  he  met  with  on  the  road,  the  diiy 
prescribed  for  submission  had  elapsed,  before  ho 
reached  Inverary,  the  county  town.  The  benetit 
of  the  indemnity  was  strictly  forfeited ;  t'lio 
shcrilt  was  moved,  however,  by  his  tears  and 
entreaties,  to  receive  liis  oath  or  allegiance,  and 
to  certify  the  unavoidable  cause  of  his  delay 
But  his  oath  was  industriously  suppressed,  by 
the  advice  i)artieularly  of  .Stair  the  president; 
tlie  certilicate  was  era.sed  from  the  list  prcsentoil 
to  the  privy  council;  and  it  appears  that  an  e.\- 
tenslve  comlnnation  was  formed  for  his  destr'ic- 
tlon.  The  earl  of  Breadaltiane,  whose  lands  ho 
had  plundered,  and  .  .  .  Dalrymple,  the  secre- 
tary, .  .  .  persuaded  William  that  Glenco  was 
the  chief  obstacle  to  tli(;  paciticatum  of  the  high- 
lands. Perhaiis  they  concealed  the  circumstance 
that  he  had  applied  within  due  time  for  the 
oaths  to  government,  and  had  received  them 
since.  But  they  procured  instructions,  signed, 
ami  for  their  greater  security,  countersigned  by 
the  king  himself,  to  proceed  to  military  execu- 
tion against  sucli  rebels  as  liad  rejected  the  in- 
demnity, and  had  refused  to  submit  on  assurance 
of  tlieir  lives.  As  these  Instructions  were  found 
insufllcient,  they  obtained  an  additional  order, 
signed,  and  also  countersigned,  by  the  king, 
'  that  If  Glenco  and  his  clan  could  well  be  sepa- 
rated from  the  rest,  it  would  be  a  proper  vindi- 
cation of  public  justice  to  extirpate  that  sect  of 
thieves. '  liut  tlio  directions  given  l)y  Dalrymple 
far  exceeded  even  the  king's  instructions.  .  .  . 
Glenco,  assured  of  an  indemnity,  had  remained 
at  home,  unmolested  for  a  month,  when  a  detach- 
ment arrived  from  Fort  William,  under  Camp- 
bell of  Glenlyon,  wliose  niece  was  married  to 
one  of  liis  sons.  The  soldiers  were  received  on 
assurance  of  peace  and  friendship;  and  were 
quartered  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  seques- 
tered vale.  Their  commander  enjoyed  for  a  fort- 
night the  daily  liospitality  of  his  nephew's  table. 
They  had  passed  the  evening  at  cards  together, 
and  the  officers  were  to  dine  witli  his  father  next 
day.  Their  orders  arrived  that  night,  to  attack 
their  defenceless  hosts  while  asleep  at  midnight, 
and  not  to  suffer  a  man,  under  the  age  of  seventy, 
to  escape  their  swords.  From  some  suspicious 
circumstances  tlie  sons  were  impiDSsed  with  a 
sudden  apprehension  of  danger,  and  discovered 
their  approaeli;  but  before  they  could  alarm 
their  father,  the  massacre  spread  through  the 
wliole  vale.  Before  the  break  of  day,  a  party, 
entering  as  friends,  shot  Glenco  as  he  rose  from 
Ills  bed  His  wife  was  stript  naked  Ly  the  sol- 
diers, who  tore  tlie  rings  with  their  teeth  from 
her  fingers;  and  she  expired  next  morning  with 
horror  and  grief.  Nine  men  were  bound  and 
deliberately  shot  at  Glenlyon '3  quarters;  his 
landlord  was  shot  bj^  his  orders,  and'  a  young 
boy,  wlio  clung  to  his  knees  for  protection,  was 
stabbed  to  dcatli.  At  another  part  of  the  vale 
the  inliabitants  were  shot  while  sitting  around 
tlieir  fire;  women  perished  with  their  children 
in  their  arms;  an  old  man  of  eiglity  was  put  to 
the  sword ;  another,  who  escaped  to  a  house  for 
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conrpalmcnt,  wiig  burnt  alive.  Thlrty-clRlit 
iH^rwiiiH  were  tlius  inhiinmnly  niuswtcrcd  by  tlieir 
imiiiitog  and  f^uestg.  Thu  rest,  alarnicd  l>y  tho 
ri'port  of  musuiu'try,  esciiped  to  tlio  hills,  and 
were  prcsorvKcI  from  destruction  by  a  tt'mpest 
tliiit  uddi'd  to  tho  hurrorHof  tht;  night.  .  .  .  The 
canmge  wax  succeeded  by  rapine  and  deflolation. 
Tlie  cattle  were  driven  o(T  or  destroyed.  Thu 
houses,  to  fulfil  Dairy  mple's  Instructions,  were 
burnt  to  the  ground :  and  tho  women  and  cliil- 
dren,  strlpt  naTied,  wcro  left  to  explore  tiieir  way 
to  some  remote  and  friendly  habitation,  or  to 
perlsli  In  the  snows.  Tho  outcry  against  tho 
massacre  of  Glonco  was  not  confined  to  Scot- 
land ;  but,  bv  tho  Industry  of  tho  Jacobites,  it 
resounded  with  every  aggravation  through  Eu- 
rope. Whether  the  inhuman  rigour  or  tho  per- 
fidious execution  of  the  orders  were  considered, 
each  part  of  the  bloody  transaction  discovered  a 
deliberate,  treacherous,  and  an  impolitic  cruelty, 
from  which  the  king  himself  was  not  altogether 
exempt.  Instead  of  the  terror  which  It  was 
meant  to  Inspire,  tho  liorror  and  universal  exe- 
cration which  it  excited  rendered  tho  highlandcrs 
Irroconclleable  to  his  government,  and  tho  gov- 
ernment justly  odious  to  his  subjects." — M. 
Loing,  Iltit.  of  Scotland,  1003-1707,  bk.  10  (».  4). 


Also  in:  Lord  Macaulay,   JIM.  of  Eng.,  eh. 
...        .    _  ....     j.^.^..      . 

Burnet,  Hitt.  of  My 
6  (».  4),  1093. 


18  (r.  4). — J.   Browne,  Hut.  of  the  UighlamU,  v. 
2,  eh,  10.— Q.  Burnet,  UUt.  of  My  Own  Time,  bk. 


A.  D,  1 695-1 699. —  The  Darien  scheme. — 
Kine  William  urges  a  Union  of  the  kingdoms. 
— "The  peace  of  Ryswic  was  succeeded  by  an 
event  which  had  well  nigh  created  a  civil  war 
between  Scotland  and  England.  As  tho  writers 
of  no  nation  aro  more  marked  by  grandeur  and 
meanness  of  composition  in  tho  same  person, 
and  the  actors  In  public  life  by  grandeur  and 
meanness  of  character  in  the  same  person,  than 
thoso  of  England;  so  tho  proceedings  of  the 
national  assembly  of  England,  the  noblest  that 
ever  was  on  earth,  except  that  of  Home,  are 
often  tinctured  with  a  strange  mixture  of  tho 
great  and  tlie  little.  Of  this  truth  an  Instance 
appeared  at  this  time,  in  the  proceedings  of 
parliament  with  regard  to  the  Scots  colony  of 
Darlen,  settled  by  Mr.  Paterson.  .  .  .  Patorson, 
having  examined  the  places,  satisfied  himself 
that  on  tho  isthmus  of  Darien  there  was  a  tract 
of  country  running  across  from  tho  Atlantic  to 
the  South  Seo,  which  the  Spaniards  had  never 
possessed,  and  inhabited  by  a  people  continually 
at  war  with  them ;  .  .  .  that  the  two  seas  were 
connected  by  a  ridge  of  hills,  which,  by  their 
height,  created  a  temperate  climate;  .  .  .  that 
roads  could  bo  made  with  ease  along  the  ridge, 
by  which  mules,  and  oven  carriages,  might  pass 
from  the  one  sea  to  the  other  in  the  space  of  a 
doy,  and  that  consequently  this  passage  seemed 
to  be  pointed  out  by  the  finger  of  nature,  as  a 
common  centre,  to  coimcct  together  the  trade 
and  Intercourse  of  the  universe.  .  .  .  By  this 
obscure  Scotsmati  a  project  was  formed  to  set- 
tle, on  tliis  neglected  spot,  a  great  and  power- 
ful colony,  not  as  other  colonies  have  for  the 
most  part  been  settled,  by  chance,  and  unpro- 
tected by  the  country  from  whence  they  went, 
but  by  system,  upon  foresight,  and  to  receive 
the  ample  protection  of  those  governments  to 
whom  ho  was  to  offer  his  project.  And  cer- 
tainly no  greater  idea  has  been  formed  since 
the  time  of  Columbus.  .  .  .  Paterson's  original 


Intention  was  to  offer  his  project  to  Englind.  as 
the  country  which  had  tho  most  interest  In  it." 
Iteceivlng  no  encouragement,  however,  in  I-oii- 
don,  nor  In  Holland,  nor  aonuany,  to  which 
countries  he  repaired,  ho  returned  finally  to 
Hcotland,  and  there  awakened  the  interest  of 
several  infiuentiul  gentlemen,  including  Mr. 
Fletcher  of  Halton,  tho  Maniuis  of  Tweddaie, 
I./ord  Stair,  and  others.  "  Tliese  person.s,  In 
June  100.5,  procured  a  statute  from  parliament, 
and  aftorwanls  a  charter  from  the  crown  In 
terms  of  It,  for  creating  a  tnuling  company  to 
Africa  and  the  n(^w  world,  witli  power  to  plant 
coh)nleH  and  build  forts,  with  consent  of  tho  In- 
habitants, In  places  not  possessed  by  other  Eu- 
ropean nations.  Paterson,  now  finding  tho 
ground  firm  under  him,  .  .  .  tlirew  his  project 
boldly  upon  tho  pub'ic,  and  opened  a  subscrip- 
tion for  a  company.  The  frenzy  of  the  Scots 
nation  to  sign  tho  solemn  league  and  covenant 
never  exceeded  the  rapidity  with  which  they 
ran  to  subscribe  to  tho  Darien  company.  Tho 
nobility,  tho  gentry,  tho  merchants,  the  peo- 
ple, the  royal  burghs,  without  thu  exception 
of  one,  most  of  thu  other  public  bodies,  sub- 
scribed. Young  women  threw  their  little  for- 
tunes into  the  stock,  widows  sold  their  jointures 
to  get  tho  command  of  money  for  the  same  pur- 
pose Almost  in  an  instant  £400,000  were  sub- 
scribed In  Scotland,  although  It  be  now  known 
that  there  was  not  at  that  time  above  £800,000 
of  cash  In  the  kingdom.  .  .  .  The  English  sub- 
scribed £800,000,  and  the  Dutch  and  Hamburgh- 
ers  £200,000  more.  ...  In  tho  mean  time,  the 
jealousy  of  trade,  which  has  done  more  mischief 
to  the  trade  of  England  than  all  other  causes 
put  together,  created  an  alarm  in  England ;  and 
the  houses  of  lords  and  commons,  without  pre- 
vious inquiry  or  refiection,  on  tlie  13th  December 
of  the  year  1695,  concurred  In  a  joint  address  to 
the  King  against  tho  establishment  of  tho  Darien 
company,  as  detrimental  to  the  Interest  of  the 
East  India  company.  Soon  after,  the  commons 
impeached  some  of  their  own  countrymen  for 
being  instrumental  In  erecting  tho  company. 
.  .  .  Tho  King's  answer  was  '  that  he  had  been 
Ill-advised  in  Scotland.'  Ho  soon  after  changed 
his  Scottish  ministers,  and  sent  orders  to  his  resi- 
dent at  Hamburgh  to  present  a  memorial  to  the 
senate,  In  which  lie  disowned  the  company, 
and  warned  them  against  all  connections  with 
it.  .  .  .  The  Scots,  not  discouraged,  were  rather 
animated  by  this  oppression ;  for  they  converted 
it  Into  a  proof  of  tho  envy  of  the  English,  and 
of  their  consciousness  of  the  great  iiuvantagcs 
which  were  to  flow  to  Scotland  from  tlic  colony. 
The  company  proceeded  to  build  six  ships  in 
Holland,  from  36  to  00  guns,  and  they  engaged 
1,300  men  for  the  colony;  among  whom  were 
younger  sons  of  many  of  the  noble  and  most 
ancient  families  of  Scotland,  and  sixty  officers 
who  had  been  disbanded  at  the  peace."  Tlie  first 
colony  sailed  from  Leith,  July  20,  1098,  and  ar- 
rived safely  at  Darien  in  two  months.  They 
"fixed  their  station  at  Acta,  calling  It  New  St. 
Andrew,  .  .  .  and  the  coantry  itself  New  Cale- 
donia. .  .  .  The  first  pr.olic  act  of  the  colony 
was  to  publish  a  declaration  of  freedom  of  trade 
and  religion  to  all  nations.  This  luminous  idea 
originated  with  Paterson.  But  the  Dutch  East 
India  company  having  pressed  the  King,  In 
concurrence  with  his  English  subjects,  to  prevent 
the  settlement  of  Darien,  orders  had  been  sent 
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from  England  to  the  govornori  of  tho  West 
Indian  and  Aniorlcan  coIonieH,  to  Issiio  prcK^lania- 
tioiis  agninHt  giving  awtigtancc,  or  own  tn  liold 
correspondence  with  the  colony ;  and  these  were 
more  or  less  harshly  expressed,  according  to  tho 
tempers  oi  the  dilTerent  governors.  The  Scots, 
trusting  to  far  dilTercnt  treatment,  and  to  tho 
supplies  whicli  they  expected  from  those  colo- 
nies, had  not  brought  provisions  enough  with 
them;  they  fell  Into  diseascH,  from  bad  food,  and 
from  want  of  food.  .  .  .  Tliey  lingered  eiglit 
months,  awaiting,  but  in  vain,  for  assistance 
from  Hcotliind,  and  almost  all  of  them  either  died 
nui,  u~  (iuilt('<l  tho  settlement.  I'a  erson,  who 
had  been  the  (Irst  that  entered  the  ship  at  Leith, 
was  the  last  who  went  on  board  at  Daricii."  To 
complete  tho  destruction  of  tho  umiertaking,  tlio 
Spanisii  government,  which  had  not  moved  in 
opposition  before,  '  now  bestirred  itself  against 
the  Scottish  company,  and  entered  formal  com- 
plaints at  London  (May  3,  1(190).  "The  Scots, 
Ignorant  of  the  misfortunes  of  their  colony,  but 
provoked  at  this  memorial  [ot  Spain],  sent  out 
another  colony  soon  after  of  1,300  men,  to  sup- 
port an  establishment  which  was  now  no  more." 
This  last  colony,  after  gallant  lighting  and  great 
suffering,  was  expelled  from  Darien  by  a  Span- 
ish expedition,  and  "not  more  tlian  thirty,  saved 
from  war,  shipwreck,  or  disease,  ever  saw  their 
own  country  again.  .  .  .  While  the  second  col- 
ony of  tho  Scots  were  exposing  themselves,  far 
from  their  country,  in  the  cause,  mediately  or 
immediately,  of  all  who  spoke  the  English  lan- 
guage, the  house  ot  lords  of  England  were  a 
second  time  addressing  tho  King  at  homo  against 
the  settlement  itself.  ...  Ho  answered  the  ad- 
dress of  the  lords,  on  the  18th  of  February  1009, 
In  the  following  words:  'His  Majesty  does  ap- 
prehend  tluit  (lifllculties  may  too  often  arise, 
with  respect  to  tlie  different  interests  ot  trade 
between  his  two  kingdoms,  unless  some  way  bo 
fotmd  out  to  unite  them  more  nearly  and  com- 
pletely ;  and  therefore  his  Majesty  takes  this  op- 
portunity of  putting  tho  house  of  peers  in  mind 
of  what  he  recommended  to  his  parliament  soon 
after  his  accession  to  the  throne,  that  they  would 
consider  of  an  union  between  the  two  kingdoms.'" 
— Sir  J.  Dalrymplo,  Memorials  of  Ot.  Britain, 
pt.  3,  bk.  0  (v.  8). 

Also  in:  J.  H.  Burton,  Hist,  of  the  Beign  of 
Queen  Anne,  eh,  4  (»,  1). — Lord  Macauloy,  Hist,  of 
Enn.,  ch.  24  (».  5). 

A.  D.  1703-1704.— Hostility  to  England.— 
The  Act  of  Security.— The  Scottish  Plot.— 
"  This  l-'arliament  ot  1703  was  not  ii>.  a  temper 
ot  conciliation  towards  England.  Gloncoe  and 
Darien  were  still  watchwords  of  strife.  Tlio 
failure  ot  the  negotiations  for  Union  necessarily 
produced  exasperation.  Whilst  Marlborough 
was>flgl)ting  the  battles  of  the  Allies,  the  Scot- 
tish Parliament  manifested  a  decided  inclination 
to  the  interests  of  France,  by  removing  restric- 
tions on  the  importation  of  Irench  wines.  The 
'Act  for  the  Security  of  the  Ivingdom'  was  a 
more  open  declaration  not  only  of  the  indepen- 
dence ot  Scotland,  but  of  her  disposition  to 
separate  wholly  from  England  —  to  abrogate,  on 
the  first  opportunity,  that  union  ot  tho  crowns 
which  had  endured  for  a  century.  The  Act  c*' 
Settlement,  by  which  the  crown  of  England  W!,s 
to  pass  in  tho  Protestant  line  to  the  clcctress 
Sophia  and  her  descendants,  was  not  to  be  ac- 
cepted ;  but,  on  the  demise  of  queen  Anne  with    \ 
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out  IsBUo,  the  Estates  of  Scotland  were  to  namo 
a  s\H'ces8or  from  the  Proti>stant  descendants  of 
the  Stuart  line,  and  that  successor  was  to  be  un- 
der conditions  to  secure  'tlie  religious  freedom 
and  trade  of  the  nation  from  English  or  any  for- 
eign intluence.'  For  four  months  this  matter 
was  vehcmen'ly  debated  in  the  Scottisli  I'arlia- 
ment.  Tho  Act  of  Security  was  carried,  but  tho 
Lord  High  Conmiissioner  refused  his  luisiuit. 
Following  this  legislative  commotion  came  wliat 
was  called  in  ICnirland  the  Scottisli  plot  —  a  most 
com|>llcated  alTair  of  intrigue  and  otllcial  treacli- 
erv.  witli  Koni(!  real  treason  at  the  bottom  of  it. 
[Tills  Scottish  I'lot,  otherwise  called  the  Queens- 
berry  I'lot,  was  a  scheme  to  rai-so  the  llighland 
clans  for  the  I'releiidcr,  abortively  ]ilaniied  by 
one  Stmcm  Eraser.  J  The  Mouse  of  I,oi.ls  in  Eng- 
land took  cognizance  of  the  matter,  which  pro 
voked  the  highest  wrath  in  Scotland,  that  im- 
other  nation  should  interfere  with  her  affairs. 
.  .  .  When  tho  Scottish  Estates  reassembled  in 
1704  they  denounced  the  proceedings  of  tho 
House  of  Lords,  as  an  Interference  with  tho 
prerogative  ot  the  queen  of  Scotland;  and  they 
again  passed  the  Security  Act.  Tlie  royal  assent 
was  not  now  withheld;  whether  from  fear  or 
from  policy  on  the  part  of  tho  English  ministry 
is  not  very  clear.  The  Parliament  of  England 
then  adopted  a  somewhat  strong  measure  of  re- 
taliation. Tlio  queen  was  addressed,  re<iuestinK 
her  to  put  Carlisle,  Newcastle,  Tynemouth,  nna 
Hull  in  a  state  of  defence,  and  to  send  forces  to 
the  border.  A  Statute  was  passed  which  in  tho 
first  place  p.ovided  for  a  treaty  of  Union;  and 
then  enacted  that  until  tho  Scottish  Parliament 
sliouM  settle  the  succession  to  the  crown  in  tho 
same  line  as  that  of  the  English  Act  ot  Settle- 
ment, no  native  of  Scotland,  except  those  domi- 
ciled in  England,  or  in  the  navy  or  army,  should 
acquire  the  privileges  ot  a  natural-liorn  Engli.ih- 
man ;  and  prohibiting  all  importations  ot  coals, 
cattle,  sheep,  or  linen  from  Scotland.  It  was 
evident  that  there  must  be  Union  or  War." — C. 
Knight,  Popular  Hist,  of  Knri.,  v.  5,  ch.  21. 

Also  in:  J.  II.  Burton,  Hist,  of  the  Ilcign  of 
Queen  Anne,  ch.  4  and  7  (».  1;. 

A.  D.  1707.— The  Union  with  England.- To 
avert  war  between  Scotland  and  England  by  a, 
complete  politi'-l  Union  ot  the  two  kingdoms  in 
one  became  now  the  greatest  object  of  the  solici- 
tude of  the  wiser  statesmen  on  both  sides.  They 
u.sed  their  inlluence  to  so  good  an  effect  that,  in 
the  spring  of  1700,  thirty-one  Commissioners  or- 
the  part  of  each  kin.gdom  were  appointed  tc 
negotiate  the  terms  ot  Union.  The  Commission- 
ers lield  their  first  meeting  on  the  lOtii  ot  April, 
and  were  in  session  until  the  22d  ot  July,  when 
the  Articles  of  Union  agreed  upon  by  them  re- 
ceived the  signature  of  twenty -seven  of  the  Eng- 
lish and  twenty-six  ot  the  Scots.  On  the  lOth 
ot  the  following  January  (1707)  these  Articles 
were  ratified  with  amendments  by  tho  Scottish 
Parliament.  The  Englisli  Parliament  adopted 
them  as  amended  a  month  later,  and  on  the  0th 
ot  March  the  Union  was  perfected  by  the  royal 
assent,  given  solemnly  by  the  Queen,  in  i)resence 
ot  the  Lords  and  Commons  of  England.  "It 
was  agreed  that  Great  Britain  should  be  tho 
designation  ot  the  united  Lsland;  the  name  of 
Scotland  to  be  merged  in  the  name  ot  North 
Britain.  It  was  agreed  that  the  Crosses  ot  St. 
'George  and  St.  Andrew  should  be  conjoined  in 

!  flag  of  the  united  kingdom.    It  was  agreed 
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that  tho  nnns  of  the  two  countries  —  the  three 
lions  pnssnnt  and  gimrdant  Or,  and  the  lion 
rniupiint  Or,  witliin  a  double  tressure  flory  and 
counterflory,  Gules  —  should  be  quartered  with 
nil  heraldic  honours.  It  was  agreed  that  the 
united  kingdom  sliould  have  a  new  Great  Seal. 
As  regards  the  House  of  Commons,  the  English 
jiarly  projiosed  that  Scotland  should  be  repre- 
sented by  38  members.  Kven  Scottish  writers 
have  observed  that  if  taxation  be  taken  as  the 
measure  of  representation,  and  if  it  be  remem- 
b('red  that  the  Scots  of  that  time  bad  asked  and 
been  allowed  to  limit  their  share  of  the  Land-tax 
to  one-fortieth  of  the  share  of  England,  it  would 
follow  that,  as  an  addition  to  the  513  members 
of  Parliament  returned  by  England,  Scotland 
was  entitled  to  demand  no  more  than  13.  But 
even  38  seemed  by  no  means  adequate  to  tho 
claims  on  other  grounds  of  that  ancient  and  re- 
nowned kingdom.  Tho  Scottisli  Commissioners 
stood  out  for  an  increase,  and  the  English  Com- 
missioners finally  conceded  45.  The  Peers  nf 
England  were  at  this  juncture  185  and  the  T 
of  Scotland  154.     It  was  intended  that  the  r 

Bhould  send  rcpresentjitives  to  the  former,  uid 
the  proportion  was  settled  according  to  the  prece- 
dent that  was  just  decided.  The  45  members 
from  Scotland  when  added  to  the  513  from  Eng- 
land wou'd  make  one-twelfth  of  the  whole;  and 
16  Peers  from  Scotland  when  added  to  the  185 
from  England  would  also  make  about  one- 
twelfth  of  the  whole.  Si.xteen  was  therefore  the 
number  adopted ;  and  the  mode  of  election  both 
of  Commoners  and  Peers  was  left  to  be  deter- 
mined by  the  Parlinment  of  Scotland,  before  the 
day  appointed  for  tiie  Union,  that  is  the  first  of 
May  1707.  By  this  treaty  Scotland  was  to  re- 
tain her  heritable  jurisdiction,  her  Court  of 
Session  and  her  entire  system  of  law.  The 
Presbyterian  Church  as  by  law  established  was 
to  continue  unaltered,  having  been  indeed  ex- 
cluded from  debate  by  the  expiess  terms  of  the 
Commission." — Earl  Stanhope,  Hist,  of  Eng.: 
lieif/n  of  Queen  Anne,  ch.  8. 

Also  in:  J.  H.  Burton,  Ilist.  of  tlie  lieipn  of 
Queen  Anne,  eh.  7  (o.  1).— Sir  W.  Scott,  Tales  of 
a  Oramlfather :  Scotland,  series  2,  ch.  13. — H. 
Hallam,  Const.  Hist,  of  Eng.,  eh.  17  (p.  3).— The 
text  of  the  Act  of  Union  may  be  found  in  the 
Parliamentary  Ilisfori/,  v.  0,  app.  2. 

A.  D.  1707-1708.— Hostility  to  the  Union.— 
Spread  of  Jacobitism. —  "In  Scotland  it  [the 
Union]  was  regarded  with  an  almost  universal 
feeling  of  discontent  and  dishonour.  Tlie  Jacob- 
ite party,  who  had  entertained  great  hopes  of 
eluding  the  act  for  settling  the  kingdom  ui  o 
tho  family  of  Hanover,  btheld  them  entireiy 
blighted; "tho  Whigs,  or  Presbyterians,  found 
themselves  forming  part  of  a  nation  in  which 
Prelacy  was  an  institution  of  the  state;  the 
Country  party,  who  had  nourished  a  vain  but 
liopourable  idea  of  maintaining  the  independence 
of  Scotland,  now  saw  it,  with  all  its  symbols  of 
ancient  sovereignty,  sunk  and  merged  under  the 
government  of  Eng  nd.  All  tli?  different  pro- 
fesssiosc  ".nd  classes  of  men  saw  each  something 
in  the  obnoxious  treaty  which  affected  their  own 
interest.  .  .  .  There  was,  therefore,  nothing  save 
discontent  and  lamentation  to  be  heard  through- 
out Scotland,  and  men  of  every  class  vented 
their  compla'nts  against  the  Union  the  mo-e 
loudly,  because  thyir  sense  of  personal  griev- 
ances might  be   concealed,   and   yet  indulged 


under  popular  declamations  concerning  the  dis- 
honour done  to  the  country.  .  .  .  Almost  all  the 
dissenting  and  Cameronian  ministers  were  anti- 
imionists,  and  some  of  the  more  enthusiastic  v/ere 
so  peculiarly  vehement,  that  long  after  the  contro- 
versy had  fallen  asleep,  I  have  heard  my  grand- 
fat' er  say  (for  your  grandfather,  Jlr.  Hugh 
Littlejohn,  had  a  grandfather  in  his  time),  that 
he  had  heard  an  old  clergyman  confess  he  could 
never  bring  "  is  sennon,  upon  whatever  subject, 
to  a  conclusion  without  having  what  he  cidlcd  a 
'bland,'  that  is  a  slap,  at  the  Union.  .  .  .  The 
detestation  of  Ihe  treaty  being  for  the  present 
the  ruling  passion  of  the  times,  all  other  distinc- 
tions of  party,  and  even  of  religious  opinions 
in  Scotland,  were  laid  aside,  and  a  singular  coa- 
lition took  place,  in  which  Episcopalians,  Presby- 
terians, Cavaliers,  and  many  friend"  of  the 
revolution,  drowned  all  former  hostility  in  tho 
predominant  aversion  to  the  Union.  .  .  .  For  a 
time  almost  all  the  inhabitants  of  Scotland  were 
disposed  to  join  unanimously  in  the  Itestoration, 
as  it  was  called,  of  James  the  Second's  sop  to  tho 
throne  of  his  fathers;  and  had  his  ally,  the  King 
of  France,  been  hearty  ia  his  cause,  or  his  Scot- 
tish partisans  more  united  among  themselves, 
or  any  leader  amongst  them  possessed  of  dis- 
tinguished talent,  the  Stewart  family  might 
have  repos.sessed  themselves  of  their  ancient  do- 
main of  Scotland,  and  perhaps  of  England  also." 
Early  in  1708  an  attempt  was  made  to  t.-ike  ad- 
vantage of  this  feeling  in  Scotland,  on  behalf  of 
the  Pretender,  by  a  naval  nnd  military  expedition 
from  France,  fitted  ort  by  the  French  king.  It 
wr-j  vulgarly  irustrated  by  an  attack  of  measles, 
which  prostrated  the  Stuart  adventurer  (the 
Chevalier  de  St.  George)  at  Dunkirk,  until  the 
English  government  had  warning  enough  to  uo 
too  well  prepared. —  Sir  AV  Scott,  Take  of  a 
QraniUather :  Seoi     id,  scr      i,  eh.  1-2. 

A.  D.  1715.— The  Jacoi  ;  rising.— In  1715 
''there  were  Jacobite  ri:?in^  btih  in  Scotland 
and  in  England.  Earl/  in  Se,.  nber  John  Er- 
skine.  Earl  of  Mar  —  wlo  some  years  before  had 
been  a  Whig  and  hel'ped  to  bring  about  the 
Union  —  raised  tlie  standard  of  rebellion  in  Brae- 
raar,  nnd  in  a  short  t'me  found  himself  in  coin- 
mand  of  a  large  Higaland  army.  But  Mar  was 
very  slow  in  his  mi;v.3ments,  and  lingered  for  six 
weeks  in  Perth.  The  Duke  of  Argyle,  famous 
as  both  a  warrior  and  a  statesman,  was  sent  from 
London  to  deal  with  this  danger ;  and,  going  to 
Stirling,  used  the  time  which  Mar  was  wasting 
in  gathering  round  him  soldiers  and  loyal  Low- 
landers.  While  things  stood  thus  in  the  far 
north  a  few  hundred  Jacobites  took  up  arms  in 
Northuiiiberland  \inder  Mr.  Forsterand  Lord  Der- 
wentwater.  Joining  with  some  Southern  Scots 
raised  by  Lord  Kenmure,  and  some  Highlanders 
whom  Mar  had  sent  to  their  aid,  they  maa;hcd 
to  Preston,  in  Lancashire.  The  fate  ^5  the  two 
risings  was  settled  on  the  same  day.  At  Pres- 
ton t".;e  English  Jacobites  and  their  Scottish  allies 
had  to  give  thcmselvcp  up  to  a  small  body  of 
soldiers  under  General  Carpenter.  At  Sheriff- 
muir,  about  eight  miles  north  of  Stirling,  the 
Highlanders,  whom  Mar  had  put  in  motion  at 
last,  met  Argyle's  little  army  in  battle,  and, 
though  not  utterly  beaten,  were  forced  to  fall 
back  to  Perth.  There  Mar's  army  soon  dwin- 
dled to  a  mere  handful  of  men.  Just  when 
things  seemed  at  the  worst  tht  Pretender  him- 
self landed  in  Scotland.   But  he  altogether  lacked 
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the  daring  and  high  spirit  needful  to  the  cause 
at  the  time;  and  his  presence  at  Pcrtli  did 
not  even  delay  the  end,  which  was  now  sure. 
Late  in  January  1716  Argylc's  troops  started 
from  Stirling  northwards ;  and  the  small  High- 
land force  broke  up  from  Perth  and  went  to 
Jlontrose.  Thence  James  Edward  and  Mar 
slipped  away  unnoticed,  and  sailed  to  France ; 
and  the  Higlilanders  scampered  olT  to  their  sev- 
eral homes.  Of  the  rebels  that  were  taken  pris- 
oners about  forty  were  tried  and  put  to  death ; 
and  many  were  sent  beyond  the  sens.  Derwent- 
water  and  Kenmure  were  beheaded;  the  other 
leaders  of  rank  either  were  forgiven  or  escaped 
from  prison." — J.  Rowley,  T/ie  Settlement  of  the 
Co'tHtitution,  bk.  3,  ch.  1. 

Ai.so  in:  J.  McCarthy,  Hist,  of  t?w  Four 
Oeorges,  v.  1,  ch.  7.  —  J.  IL  Jesse,  Memoirs  of  the 
Pretenders,  v.  1,  ch.  3-4.  —  Earl  Stanhope,  Hist,  of 
Jiiig.,  1713-1783,  ch.  5-0  {v.  1).-  Mrs.  K.  Thom- 
son, Memoirs  of  the  JacDiiitcs,  v.  1-3. 

A.  D.  1736.— The  Porteous  Riot.  See  Edin- 
iiuuoii:  A.  I).  1730. 

A.  D.  1 745-1746. —The  Young  Pretender's 
invasion.— The  last  rising  of  the  Jacobites. — 
"As  early  as  1744  ('harles  Edward  [known  as  '  the 
Young  Pretender'],  the  grandson  of  James  II., 
was  placed  by  the  French  government  at  the 
head  of  a  formidable  arniiiment.  Hut  his  plan 
of  a  descent  on  Scotland  was  defeated  by  a  storm 
which  wrecked  his  fleet,  and  by  the  march  of 
the  French  troops  which  had  sailed  in  it  to  the 
war  in  Flanders.  In  174.').  howver,  the  young 
adventurer  again  erabarki  ,1  witii  but  seven 
friends  in  a  small  vessel  and  landed  on  a  little 
island  of  the  Hebrides.  For  three  weeks  he 
stood  almost  alone;  but  on  the  29th  of  August 
tlic  clans  ralli..d  to  his  standard  in  Glenfinnan. 
.  .  .  His  force  swelled  to  an  army  as  he  marched 
through  Blair  thol  on  Perth,  entered  Edinburgh 
in  triumpli,  and  proclaimed  '  James  the  Eig'  h ' 
at  the  Town  Ci'oss:  and  two  thousand  En  ush 
troops  who  marclicd  against  him  under  Sir  John 
Cope  were  broken  and  out  to  pieces  on  the  31st 
of  September  by  a  single  charge  of  the  claubmen 
at  Preston  Pans.  Victory  at  once  doiibled  the 
forces  of  the  conqueror.  The  Prince  was  now 
at  the  head  of  0,000  men;  but  all  were  still  High- 
landers. .  .  .  Afte"  skilfully  evading  an  army 
gathered  at  Newca.->tlp,  he  marched  through 
Lancashire,  and  pushed  on  the  4th  of  December 
as  far  as  Derby.  But  here  iill  "nope  of  success 
came  to  an  end.  Hardly  a  man  had  risen  in  his 
support  as  he  ijassed  through  the  districts  where 
Jacobitism  boasted  of  its  strength.  .  .  .  Catho- 
lics and  Tories  aboimded  in  Lancashire,  but  only 
a  single  squire  took  up  arms.  .  .  .  The  policy 
of  Walpole  had  in  fact  secured  Eng'.ind  for  ihe 
House  of  Hanover.  '?he  long  peace,  the  jiros- 
perity  of  the  country,  and  the  clemency  of  the 
Government,  had  done  Jieir  work.  .  .  .  Even  in 
the  Highlands  the  Jlacleods  rose  in  arms  for 
King  George,  while  the  Gordons  refused  to  stir, 
tliough  roused  by  a  snail  French  force  which 
landed  at  Montrose.  'lo  advance  further  south 
was  impossible,  and  Charles  fell  rapidly  back  on 
Glasgow ;  but  ti.3  reinforcements  wliich  he  found 
there  raised  his  army  to  9,000  men,  and  on  the 
S3rd  January,  1746,  he  boldly  attacked  an  Eng- 
lish army  under  General  Haw'ey,  which  had 
followed  his  retreat  and  had  encamped  ne.r  Fal- 
kirk. Again  the  wild  charge  of  his  Highlanders 
wiiu  victory  for  the  Prince,  but  victory  was  as  fatal 


as  defeat.  The  bulk  of  his  forces  dispersed  with 
their  booty  to  the  mountains,  and  Charles  fell  sul- 
lenly baclc  to  the  north  before  '^he  Duke  of  Cumber- 
lanil.  On  the  10th  of  April  the  armies  faced  one  an- 
other on  Cullwlen  Moor,  a  few  miles  eastward  of 
Inverness.  The  Highlanders  still  numbered  0,000 
men,  but  they  were  starving  and  dispirited.  .  .  . 
In  a  few  moments  all  was  over,  and  the  Stuart 
force  was  a  mass  of  hunted  fugitives.  Charles 
himself  after  strange  advent  ires  "scaped  [in  the 
disguise  of  a  female  servant,  attending  the  fa- 
mous Flora  JIacdonald]  to  France.  In  England 
fifty  of  his  followers  were  bunged;  three  Scotch 
lords,  Lovat,  Balmerino,  and  Kilmarnock,  brought 
lo  the  block ;  and  forty  persons  of  rank  attainted 
by  Act  of  Parliament.  !More  extensive  measures 
of  repression  were  needful  'n  the  Highlands. 
The  feudal  tenures  were  abolished.  The  heredi- 
tary jurisdictions  of  the  chiefs  were  bought  up 
and  transferred  to  the  Crown  The  tartan,  or 
garb  of  the  Highlanders,  was  forbidden  by  law. 
These  measures,  followed  by  a  general  Act  of 
Indemnity,  proved  effective  for  their  purpose." 
— J.  R.  Green,  Short  Hist,  of  the  Eng.  People,  eh. 
10,  sect.  1. 

Also  in  :  Lord  JIahon  (Earl  St4vnhope),  Hist, 
of  Eng.,  1713-1783,  ch.  20-29  (v.  8).— R.  Cham- 
bers, Hist,  of  the  Rebellion  of  1745.— Mrs.  K. 
Thomson,  Memoirs  of  the  tfacobites,  v.  8-0. — 
Chevalier  de  Johnsione,  Memoirs  of  the  Rebellion 
of  1745. — J.  H.  Jef  ',  Memoirs  of  the  Pretend- 
ers. 

A.  D.  1779. —  No-Popery  Riots.  See  Eno- 
l.4..\d:   a.  1).  1778-1780. 

A.  D.  1832. — Representation  in  Parliament 
increased  by  the  Reform  Bill.  See  England: 
A.  1).  1830-1833. 

A.  D.  1843. — The  Disruption  of  the  Church. 
—  Formation  of  the  Free  Church. — "Lay  pat- 
ronage was  .  .  .  inconsistent  with  the  concep- 
tion and  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Church,  and  she  opposed  and  rejected 
it,  and  fo\ight  against  it.  It  was  abolished 
shortly  after  the  Revolution  of  1088,  but  again 
rest(>red  by  the  British  Parliament  in  1712,  con- 
trary to  the  letcer  and  the  spirit  of  the  Treaty  of 
Union,  and  to  all  conceptions  of  a  wise  policy 
toward  the  Scottish  nation.  .  .  .  An  internal 
struggle  arose  between  the  party  who  held 
firriiiy  to  these  sentiments  and  the  new  party  — 
called  'the  Moderate  party."  ...  In  the  middle 
of  the  18th  century  the  opposite  views  o'  the 
])opular  and  the  moderate  parties  had  become 
distinct.  The  clut-f  point  of  polity  in  dispute 
was  the  settlement  of  ministers  in  parishes 
against  the  wislies  of  the  congregations.  Cases 
of  this  character  were  constantly  coming  before 
the  presbyteries  and  general  assemblies;  and  in 
1733  it  was  on  matters  arising  from  such  cases 
that  a  secession  took  place.  ...  In  1773  there 
were  upwards  of  two  hundred  dissenting  cc.'- 
gregations,  besides  Episcopalians  and  Honnin 
Catliolics.  ...  As  an  attemiit  to  redress  the 
evils  involved  in  patronage,  the  popular  party 
proposed,  !  the  assembly  of  1833,  that  when  a 
majority  of  a  congregation  objected  to  the  min- 
ister presented  by  the  patron,  the  presbytery 
should  not  proceed  with  the  .settlement.  ...  It 
was  on  this  reasonable  regulation  [passed  into 
an  act,  called  the  Veto  Act,  by  the  Assembly  of 
18341  that  the  strui^f  le  which  issued  in  the  Dis- 
ruption was  fougli*.  although  there  were  other 
principles  involved  in  the  conllict."    lu  1839,  a 
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case  arising  in  the  pnrisli  cliurch  of  Auchterar- 
der,  in  Pertlisliire,  led  to  a  decision  in  tlie  Court 
of  Session  against  tlie  legality  of  the  Veto  Act, 
and  tills  decision,  on  appeal,  was  nfflrmed  by 
the  House  of  Lords.  "For  severa'  jears  the 
country  rang  with  the  clamour  anri  talk  of  non- 
intrusion and  spiritual  independence,  and  the 
excitement  was  intense.  Pamphlets,  speeches 
and  ballads  were  circulated  through  the  king- 
d()ni  in  hundreds  of  thousands.  The  engrossing 
subject  attracted  the  attention  of  every  house- 
hold, and  many  a  family  became  uivided  in  re- 
ligious sentiments."  Finally,  in  1843,  finding 
no  prospect  of  legislation  from  Parliament  to 
free  the  Clnirch  of  Scotland  from  the  odious 
fetters  of  patronage,  the  popular  party  resolved 
upon  a  general  secession  from  it.  This  occurred 
in  a  memorable  scene  at  the  opening  of  the 
Assembly,  in  Edinburgh,  on  the  18th  of  May, 
1843.  The  Jloderator  of  the  body.  Dr.  Welsh, 
read  a  protest  against  further  proceedings  in  the 
A/aembly,  because  of  certain  acts,  sjinctioned  by 
the  Government  of  tho  country,  which  had  in- 
fringed on  the  liberties  of  tlie  constitution  of  the 
Church.  lie  then  left  the  chair  and  walked  out 
of  the  church.  "Instantly  Dr.  ChalmtiS,  Dr. 
Gordon,  and  the  whole  of  those  in  the  left  side 
of  the  Clmrch,  rose  and  followed  him.  Upwards 
of  two  hundred  ministers  walked  out,  and  they 
were  joined  outside  by  three  hundred  clergymen 
and  other  adherents.  Dr.  Welsh  wore  his  Jlod- 
erator's  dress,  and  when  he  appeared  on  tho 
street,  and  the  people  saw  that  principle  had 
risen  above  interest,  shouts  of  triumph  rnnt  the 
air  such  an  had  not  been  heard  in  Fdinbuigh 
since  the  days  of  the  Covenant.  They  walked 
through  Hanover  Street  to  Canonmills,  where 
a  largo  hall  was  erected  for  the  reception  of  the 
disestablished  assembly.  They  elected  Dr.  Chal- 
mers Moderatoi,  and  formed  the  first  General 
Assembly  of  'The  Free  Church  of  Scotland.' 
Four  hundred  and  seventy-four  ministers  left 
the  Establishment  in  1843;  they  were  also  joined 
by  two  hundred  probationers,  nearly  one  hundred 
theological  students  of  the  University  of  Edin- 
burgh, three  fourths  of  those  in  Glasgow,  and 
a  majority  of  those  in  Aberdeen.  The  Disrup- 
tion was  an  accomplished  fact." — J.  Jlackintosh, 


Scotland,  eh.  19. — "It  is  not  every  nation,  it  is 
not  every  age,  which  can  produce  the  spectacle 
of  ncar'y  500  men  leaving  their  homes,  abandon- 
ing their  incomes,  for  the  sake  of  opinion.  It  is 
literally  true  that  disn.ption  was  frequently  a 
sentence  of  poverty,  and  occasionally  of  death, 
to  the  ministers  of  the  Church.  Well,  then, 
might  a  great  Scotchman  of  that  time  [Lord 
Jeffrey]  say  that  he  was  proud  of  his  country, 
proud  of  the  heroism  antl  self-denial  of  which 
her  pastors  proved  capable.  But  well  also  might 
a  Scotchman  of  the  present  time  say  that  he 
was  proud  of  the  success  which  Voluntaryism 
achieved.  It  was  thu  good  fortune  of  the  Church 
that  in  the  hour  of  her  trial  she  had  a  worthy 
leader.  Years  before,  while  ministering  to  a 
poor  congregation  in  Glasgow,  Chalmers  had 
insisted  on  the  cardinal  doctrine  that  the  poor 
should  be  made  to  help  themsclvcp  He  applied 
the  same  principle  to  the  Scotch  Church.  lie 
.  .  .  called  on  his  friends  around  him  to  'organ- 
ise, organise,  organise.'  It  is  not,  however,  the 
Church  alone  which  deserves  commendation. 
The  nation  supported  the  Church.  ...  In  the 
four  years  which  succeeded  the  disruption,  the 
Free  Church  raised  £1,354,000,  and  built  054 
churches.  Her  ministrations  were  extended  to 
every  district  r.nd  almost  every  parish  in  tue 
land."— S.  Widpole,  Hist,  of  Eng.  from  1815, 
ch.  21  (».  4).— "In  1874  the  Patronage  Act  of 
1712  was  repealed,  but  it  was  too  late  to  be  of 
much  use,  and  Scottish  Presbyterianism  remains 
split  up  into  different  camps.  Some  of  the  older 
secessions  were  in  1847  joined  together  to  form 
the  United  Presbyterian  Cliurch,  mostly  dis- 
tinguished from  the  Free  Church  by  its  uphold- 
ing as  a  theory  the  'Voluntary  Principle.'" — 
T.  P.  Tout,  Ilkt.  of  Eng.  from  1689,  ;>.  238. 
Also  in:  T.  Brown,  Annals  of  t/w  Disruption. 

—  R.  Buchanan,  The  Ten  Fears'  Conflict.  —  W. 
Hanna,  Memoirs  of  Thoman  Chalmers,  v.  3.  th.  18 
and  V.  4,  ch.  0-25. — P.  Bayne,  Life  and  Letters  of 
jiugh  Miller,  bk.  5  (v.  2). 

A.  D.  i868. --Parliamentai-y   Reform.      See 
Enol.\nd:  a.  D.  1805-1868. 
A.  D.  1884.—  Enlargement  of  the  Sunrage. 

—  Representation  of  tne  People  Act.  See  Eng- 
land: A.  D.  1884-lSy5. 


SCOTS,  Delivercince  of  Roman  Britain  by 
Theodosius  from  the.  See  Bkitain:  A.  I). 
367-370. 

SCOTT,  Dred,  The  case  of.  Sec  United 
States  of  Am.  :  A.  D.  1857. 

SCOTT,  General  Winfield.  —  In  the  War 
of  :8i2.  See  United  States  of  A.m.  :  A.  D. 
1813  (Ski'temheu  — NovEMiiEn);    1814  (July  — 

Septe.mueu) The  Mexican  campaign  of. — 

See  JIe.mco;  A.  I).  1847  (March  — Sei'tembeu). 
....  Defeat  in  Presidential  Election.  See 
United  States  of  Am.  :  A.  D.  1853 Retire- 
ment from  military  service.  See  United 
States  of  Am.  :  A.  D.  1861  (July— Novemheu). 

SCOTTI.— SCOTS.  See  Scotland:  The 
Picts  and  Scots. 

SCOTTISH  PLOT,  The.  See  Scotlanf  : 
A.  D.  1703-1704. 

SCOURGE  OF  GOD,  The.  See  Huns: 
A.  D.  451. 

SCREW  PROPELLER,  Invention  of  the. 
See  Stea.m  Navigation:  On  the  Ocean. 

SCRIBES,  The.— "The  Scribes  or  'Law- 
yers,' that  is,  the  learned  in   the  Pentateuch. 


...  It  is  evident  that  in  the  Scribes,  rather  than 
in  any  of  the  other  functionaries  of  the  Jewisli 
Church,  is  the  nearest  original  of  the  clergy  of 
late-  times. " —  Dean  Stanley,  Lect's  on  the  llist. 
of  the  Jeicish  Church,  led.  44. —  "The  learned 
men  after  Ezra  were  called  '  Sopherim '  (iingular 
'Sopher'),  Scribes;  because  to  be  a  skilled 
writer  was  the  first  criterion  of  c  man  of  learn- 
ing. To  transcribe  the  authenticated  I;aw  as  de- 
posited in  the  temple  was  one  of  the  Scribe's 
occupations.  His  nt.xt  occupations  weio  u,  yad, 
expound  and  teach  it.  The  text  was  without 
vowel  points,  without  divisions  of  words,  verses 
and  <;hai)ters ;  hence  it  was  nearly  liierogl3'phic, 
80  that  the  correct  reading  thereof  was  traditional, 
and  had  to  be  communicated  from  master  to  dis- 
ciple. As  the  Great  Synod  legislated  by  ex- 
pounding and  extending  the  Law,  these  additions 
also  had  to  be  taught  orally." — I.  M.  Wise,  J/ist. 
of  the  Jlebreips'  f<econd  Commonwealth,  period  1, 
ch.  4. 

SCROOBY,  The  Separatist  Church  at. 
See  Independents:  A.  D.  1604-1017. 

SCRUPULA.    See  As. 
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SCUUTIN  DE  LISTE. 


SEBASTE. 


SCRUTIN  DE  LISTE.— A  term  applied 
in  France  to  the  mode  of  electing  deputies  by  a 
general  ticket  in  each  department  —  that  is,  in 
groups  —  instead  of  singly,  in  separate  districts. 
See  Frakce:  A.  D.  1875-1889. 

SCUTAGE.—  "The  origin  of  this  tax  is  im- 
plied in  its  title;  it  was  derived  from  the  'ser- 
vice of  the  shield  '  (scutum) — one  of  the  distin- 
guishing marks  of  feudal  tenure  —  whereby  the 
holder  of  a  certain  quantity  of  land  was  bound 
to  furnish  to  his  lord  the  services  of  a  fully- 
armed  horseman  for  forty  days  in  the  year.  The 
portion  of  land  charged  with  this  service  consti- 
tuted a  'knight's  fee,'  and  was  usually  reckoned 
at  the  extent  of  five  hides,  or  the  value  of  twenty 
pounds  annually." — K.  Norgate,  England  Under 
the  Angevin  Kings,  v.  1,  ch.  9. 

Also  in  :  W.  Stubbs,  The  Early  Plantagenets, 
p.  54. 

SCUTARI:  A.  D.  1473-1479.— Stubborn 
resistance  and  final  surrender  to  the  Turks. 
SeeGiiKECE:  A.  1).  1454-1479. 

SCUTUM. — A  long  wooden  shield,  covered 
with  leather,  liaving  the  form  of  a  cylinder  cut 
in  half,  which  the  Romans  are  said  to  have 
adopted  from  the  Saranites. — E.  Guhl  and  W. 
Koner,  Life  of  the  Oreeks  and  liomanii,  sect.  107. 

SCYRI,  The.— The  Scyri  were  a  tribe  known 
to  the  Greeks  as  early  as  the  second  century  V.  C. 
They  were  then  on  the  shores  of  the  Black  Sea. 
In  the  fifth  century  of  the  Christian  era,  after 
the  breaking  up  of  the  Hunnish  empire  of  Attila, 
they  ap,>eared  among  the  people  occupying  the 
region  embraced  in  modern  Austria, —  on  the 
Hungarian  borders.  They  seem  to  have  spoken 
the  Gothic  language. — T.  Hodgkin,  Italy  and 
her  Invaders,  hk.  3,  ch.  8  (v.  3). 

SC  YRIS,  The  dynasty  of  the.  See  Ecuadok  : 
The  AiiouioiNAi,  kinodo.m. 

SCYTALISM  AT  ARGOS,  The.— The  ciiy 
of  Argos  was  the  scene  of  a  terrible  outbreak  of 
mob  violence  (B.  C.  370)  consequent  on  the  dis- 
covery of  an  oligarchical  conspiracy  to  overturn 
the  democratic  constitution.  The  furious  multi- 
tude, armed  with  clubs,  slew  twelve  hundred  of 
the  more  prominent  citizens,  including  the  demo- 
cratic leaders  who  tried  to  restrain  them.  ' '  This 
was  the  rebellion  at  Argos  known  under  the 
name  of  the  Scytalism  (cudgelling):  an  event 
liitherto  unparalleled  in  Greek  history, —  so  un- 
precedented, that  even  abroad  it  was  looked  upon 
as  an  awful  sign  of  the  times,  and  that  the  Athen- 
ians instituted  a,  purification  of  their  city,  being 
of  opinion  that  the  whole  Hellenic  people  was 
I)olluted  by  these  horrors." — E.  Curtiup,  i/t«..  of 
Greece,  bk.  6,  ch.  2. 

Also  in  :  O.  Grote,  Hist,  of  Oreecf,  pt.  2,  ch. 
78. 

SCYTHIANS,  The.  — "Their  name,  un- 
noticed by  Homer,  occurs  for  the  first  time  in 
the  Hesiodic  poems.  When  the  Homeric  Zeus 
in  the  Iliad  turns  his  eye  away  from  Troy  towards 
Thrace,  he  sees,  besides  the  Thracians  and 
Mysians,  other  tribes,  whose  names  cannot  be 
made  out,  but  whom  the  poet  knows  as  milk- 
caters  and  mare-milkers.  The  same  character- 
istic attiibutes,  coupled  with  that  of  'having 
waggons  for  their  dwelling-houses,'  appear  in 
Hcsiod  connected  with  the  name  of  the  Scythians. 
.  .  .  Herodotus,  who  personally  visited  the  town 
of  Olbia,  together  with  the  inland  regions  adjoin- 
ing to  it,  and  probably  othar  Grecian  settlements 
in  the  Euxinc  (at  a  time  which  we  may  presume 
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to  have  been  about  450-440  B.  C.)— and  who 
conversed  with  Iwth  Scythians  and  Greeks  com- 
petent to  give  him  information  —  has  left  us  far 
more  valuable  statements  respecting  the  Scythian 
pei)i)le,  dominion,  and  manners,  as  they  stood  in 
ids  day.  His  conception  of  the  Scythians,  as 
well  as  that  of  Hippokrates,  is  precise  and  well- 
defined —  very  different  from  that  of  the  later 
authors,  who  use  the  word  almost  indiscrim- 
inately to  denote  nil  barbarous  Nomads.  Hia 
territory  called  Scythia  is  a  square  area,  twenty 
days'  journey  or  4,000  stadia  (somewhat  le.i.i  thai. 
500  English  miles)  in  each  direction  —  bounded 
by  the  Danube  (the  course  of  which  river  he  con- 
ceives in  a  direction  from  N.  W.  to  S.  E.),  the 
Euxihe,  and  the  Palus  Ma.>otis  with  the  river 
Tanais,  on  three  sides  respectively  —  and  on  the 
fourth  or  nort'  side  by  the  nations  called  Aga- 
thyrsi,  Neuri,  Androphagi  and  Melanchloini. 
.  .  .  The  whole  area  was  either  occupied  by  or 
subject  to  the  Scythians.  And  this  name  com- 
prised tribes  differing  materially  in  habits  and 
civilization.  Tlie  great  mass  of  the  people  who 
bore  it,  strictly  Nomadic  ip  their  habits —  neither 
sowing  nor  planting,  but  living  oii'y  on  food  de- 
rived from  rnimals,  especially  niai:;'s-milk  and 
cheese  —  moved  from  place  to  place,  carrying 
their  families  in  waggons  covered  with  wicker 
and  leather,  themselves  always  on  horseback 
with  their  flocks  and  herds,  between  the  Borys- 
thcnes  [the  Dnieper]  and  the  Palus  Mieotis  [sea 
of  Azov].  ...  It  is  the  purely  Nomadic  Scyth- 
ians whom  he  [Herodotus]  depicts,  the  earliest 
specimens  of  the  Mongolian  race  (so  it  seems 
probable)  known  to  history,  and  prototypes  of 
the  Huns  and  Bulgarians  of  later  centuries." — 
G.  Groti',  Hist,  of  Greece,  pt.  2,  ch.  17.— "  The 
Scythians  Propp"-  of  Herodotus  and  Hippocrates 
extended  from  tlie  Danube  and  the  Carpathians 
on  the  one  side,  to  the  Tanais  or  Don  upon  the 
other.  The  Sauromata},  a  race  at  least  lialf- 
Scythic,  then  succeeded,  and  held  the  country 
from  t'le  Tanais  to  the  Wolga.  Beyond  this 
were  the  Massageta-,  Scythian  in  dress  and  cus- 
toms, reaching  down  to  the  Jaxartes  on  the  east 
side  of  the  Caspian.  In  the  same  neighbourhood 
were  the  Asiatic  Scyths  or  Saca;,  who  seem  to 
have  bordered  upon  the  Bactrians." — G.  Rawlin- 
son,  Mve  Great  Monarchiis :  Assyria,  ch.  9,  foot- 
note.—  Foranaccjuntof  the  Scythian  expedition 
of  Darius,  B.  C.  508,  see  Peksia:  B.  C.  531^93. 

SCYTHIANS,  OR  SCYTHiE,  of  Athens. 
— "  The  Athenian  State  also  possessed  slaves  of 
its  own.  Such  slaves  were,  first  of  all,  the  so- 
called  Scythu)  or  archers,  a  corps  at  first  of  300, 
then  of  600  or  even  1,300  men,  who  were  also 
called  Speusinii,  after  a  certain  Speusinus,  who 
first  (at  what  time  is  uncertain)  effected  the  rais- 
ing of  ♦he  corps.  They  served  a:  jendarmes  or 
ari.icd  police,  and  their  guard-house  was  at  first 
in  the  Market,  afterwards  in  the  Areopagus. 
They  were  also  used  in  war,  and  the  corps  of 
Hippotoxcta;  or  mounted  archers  200  strong, 
which  is  named  in  the  same  connection  with  them, 
likewise  without  doubt  consisted  of  slaves. " — G. 
F.  SchOmann,  Antig.  of  Greece :  The  State,  pt.  8, 
ch.  3. 

Also  ik  :  A.  Boeckh,  Public  Economy  of  Ath- 
ene :    The  ■Sta>'^,  bk.  3,  ch.  11. 

SEARCH,  The  Right  of.  See  United 
States  «.k  A.m.  :  A.  D.  1804-1809;  and  1812. 

SEBASTE.  See  Samakia:  Rkduildino  ok 
iiui  ciTii  iiy  IIeuou. 
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SEBASTIAN. 


8ELEUCIA. 


SEBASTIAN,   King   of   Portugal,  A.   D. 

1557-1578. 

♦ 

SEBASTOPOL:    The    Name.— "  The 

Qrt'fks  translated  the  name  of  Augustus  into 
Sebastos  .  .  .  ,  in  consequence  of  wliich  a  colony 
founded  by  Augustus  on  the  shores  of  the  Black 
Sea  was  called  Sebastopolis. " — M.  N.  Hum- 
phreys, Hist,  of  the  Art  of  Printitu/,  p.  68. 

A.  D.  1854-1855.— Siege  and  capture  by  the 
English,  French,  and  Sardinians.  See  Russia: 
A.  D.  1854  (Sei'TEMdeu— Octouer);  and  1854- 
1856. 

♦ 

SECESH.     See  Boys  in  Blue. 
SECESSION,    AMERICAN    WAR    OF. 

See  L'nitki)  States  ok  Am.  :  A.  D.  1860  (Novem- 
iiEK — Deckmbeu),  and  after. 

SECESSIONS  OF  THE  ROMAN 
PLEBS. —  During  the  prolonged  struggle  of 
the  plebeians  of  liome  to  extort  civil  and  politi- 
cal rights  from  the  originally  governing  order, 
the  patricians,  they  gained  their  end  on  several 
occasions  by  inarching  out  in  a  body  from  the 
city,  refusing  military  service  and  threatening 
to  found  a  new  city.  The  first  of  these  seces- 
sions was  about  494  B.  C.  when  they  wrung 
from  the  patricians  the  extraordinary  concession 
of  the  Tribunate  (see  Rome  :  B.  C.  494-492).  The 
second  was  B.  C.  449,  when  the  tyranny  of  the 
Decemvirs  was  overthrown.  The  third  was  Tour 
years  later,  on  the  demand  for  the  Canuleian 
Law.  The  last  was  B.  C.  286,  and  resulted  in 
the  securing  of  the  Ilortensian  Laws.  See 
Rome:  B.  C.  445-400;  and  286. 

SECOFFEE  INDIANS,  The.  See  Amebi- 
CAN  AiioRi(ii:NE8:  Aloonquian  Family. 

SECOND  EMPIRE  (French),  The.  See 
Fuance:  a.  D.  1851-1853,  to  1870  (Septembeb). 

SECOND  REPUBLIC  (French),  The.  See 
Fuance:  A.  D.  1841-1848,  to  1851-1852. 

SECULAR  CLERGY.— The  secular  clergy 
of  the  monastic  ages  "wns  so  called  because  it 
lived  in  the  world,  in  the  'sii^cle.'  It  was  com- 
posed of  all  the  ecclesiastics  who  were  not  under 
vows  in  a  religious  community.  The  ecclesias- 
tical members  of  communities,"  or  inhabitants  of 
convents,  composed  the  'regular  clergy.'" — E. 
de  Bonnechose,  Jfist.  of  France,  epoch  2,  bk,  1, 
eh.  6,  foot-note. — See,  also,  Benedictine  Ohders. 

SECULAR  GAMES  AT  ROME,  The.— 
Tho  Ludi  SiBculares,  or  secular  games,  at  Rome, 
were  supposed  to  celebrate  points  of  time  which 
marked  the  successive  ages  of  the  city.  Accord- 
ing to  tradition,  the  first  age  was  determined  by 
the  death  of  the  lost  survivor  of  those  who  were 
born  in  the  year  of  the  founding  of  Rome. 
Afterwards,  the  period  became  a  fixed  one ;  '.jut 
whether  it  was  100  or  110  years  is  a  debated 
question.  At  all  events,  during  the  period  of  the 
empire,  the  secular  games  were  celebrated  five 
times  (by  Augustus,  Claudius,  Domitian,  Sev- 
erus  and  Philip)  with  irregularity,  as  suited  the 
caprice  of  the  emperors.  The  last  celebration 
was  in  the  year  A.  U.  1000  — A.  D.  247.— C. 
Merivale,  Hiat.  of  Vie  Romam,  ch.  85,  with  foot- 
note. 

Also  in  :  E.  Gibbon,  Decline  and  Fall  of  the 
Roman  Empire,  ch.  7. 

SECURITY,  The  Act  of.  See  Scotland: 
A.  D.  1703-1704. 

SEDAN,  The  French  Catastrophe  at.  See 
Fkance:  a.  D.  1870  (August— September). 


SEDAN  :  The  Sovereign  Principality  and 
its  extinction.     See  Fuance:  A.  D.  1641-1642. 

SEDGE  MOOR,  Battle  of.  See  England: 
A.  D.  1685  (May-July). 

SEFAVEAN  DYNASTY,  The.  See  Per- 
sia: A.  f).  1499-1887. 

SEGESVAR,  Battle  of  (1849).  Sec  Aus- 
tria: A.  D.  1848-1849. 

SEGNI,  The. —  The  Segni  were  a  tribe  in 
ancient  Gaul  who  occupied  a  region  on  the 
Rhine  supposed  to  be  indicated  by  the  name  of 
the  modern  small  town  of  Sinei  or  Segnei,  a  small 
town  in  the  territory  of  Namur  on  the  Meuso 
above  LiSge. —  G.  Long,  Decline  of  the  Roman 
Republic,  v.  4,  ch.  8. 

SEGONTIACI,  The.— A  tribe  of  ancient 
Britons  living  near  the  Thames. 

SEGONTIUM.—"  One  of  the  most  important 
Roman  towns  in  Wales,  the  walls  of  which  arc 
still  visible  at  Caer  Seiont,  near  Caernarvon,  on 
the  coast  of  the  Irish  f  -T.  Wright,  Celt, 
Roman  ami  Saxon,  ch.  —See  Britain:  A  D. 
61. 

SEGUSIAVI,  The.— One  of  the  tribes  of 
Gaul  which  occupied  the  ancient  Forez  (depart- 
ments of  the  Rhone  and  the  Loire)  and  extended 
to  the  left  bank  of  ihe  Saone. —  Napoleon  III., 
Hiat.  of  Cceanr,  bk.  3,  ch.  2,  foot-note. 

SEiSACHTHEIA  OF  SOLON,  The.  See 
Debt,  Laws  conceunino  :  Ancient  Greek. 

SEJANUS,  The  malign  influence  of.  See 
Rome:  A.  D.  14-37. 

SELAH. —  The  city  in  the  rocks  —  Pctra  — 
of  the  Edomites,  Idumeans,  or  Nabatheans.    See 

Na  bathe  ANS. 

SELDJUKS,    OR    SELJUKS,  The.    See 

Turks:  the  Sel.7UK8. 

SELECTMEN.— In  1665  the  General  Court 
or  Town  Meeting  of  Plymouth  Colony  enacted 
that  "  '  In  every  Towne  of  this  Jurisdiction  there 
be  three  or  five  Celectmen  chosen  by  the  Towns- 
men out  of  the  freemen  such  as  slial  be  approved 
by  the  Court;  for  the  better  managing  of  the 
afaires  of  the  respective  Townships;  and  that 
the  Celect  men  in  every  Towno  or  the  major 
parte  of  them  are  heerby  Impowered  to  hearo 
and  determine  all  debtes  and  differences  arising 
between  pson  and  pson  within  theire  respective 
Townships  not  exceeding  forty  shillings,'  &c. 
.  .  .  The  origin  of  the  title  '  Selectmen '  it  is 
difflcult  to  determine.  It  may  possibly  be  re- 
ferred to  the  tun-gerefa  of  the  old  Anglo-Saxon 
township,  who,  with  'the  four  be.'^t  men,'  was 
the  legal  representative  of  the  community,  or  to 
the  '  probi  homines '  of  more  ancient  times.  The 
prefix  '  select '  would  seem  to  indicate  the  best, 
the  most  approved,  but,  as  in  the  Massachusetts 
Colony,  they  were  called,  as  early  as  1642,  'se- 
lected townsmen,' it  is  probable  that  without  ref- 
erence to  any  historic  type  they  were  merely  the 
men  appointed,  chosen,  selected  from  the  towns- 
men, to  have  charge  of  town  affairs." — W.  T. 
Davis,  Ancient  Landmarka  of  Plymouth,  pp.  84- 
85.— See,  also.  Township  and  Town-meeting. 

SELEUCI  A.— Seleucia,  about  forty -five  miles 
from  Babylon,  on  the  Tigris,  was  one  of  the  cap- 
itals founded  by  Seleucus  Nicator.  "  Many  ages 
after  the  fall  of  [the  Macedonian  or  Seleucid 
Empire  in  Asia]  .  .  .  Seleucia  retained  the  gen- 
uine characters  of  a  Grecian  colony  —  arts,  mili- 
tary virtue,  and  the  love  of  freedom.  The  inde- 
pendent lepublic  was  governed  by  a  senate  of 
three  hundred  nobles ;  the  people  consisted  of 
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SELEUCIDjE. 


600,000  citizens;  the  walls  were  strong,  and,  as 
long  as  concord  prevailed  among  the  several 
orders  of  the  Stat ;,  they  viewed  with  contempt 
the  power  of  the  Parthian;  but  the  madness 
of  faction  was  sometimes  provoked  to  imploro 
the  dangerous  aid  of  the  common  enemy,  \^•ho 
was  posted  almost  at  the  ^ates  of  the  colony." 
The  Parthian  capital,  Ctesiplion,  grew  up  at  a 
distance  of  only  three  miles  from  Seleucia. 
"  Under  the  reign  of  Marcus,  the  Itoman  gen- 
erals penetrated  as  far  as  Ctesiplion  and  Seleucia. 
They  were  received  as  friends  by  the  Greek  col- 
ony; they  attacked  as  enemies  the  seat  of  the 
Parthian  kings;  yet  both  cities  experienced  the 
same  treatment.  The  sack  and  confliigrav.on  of 
Seleucia,  with  the  massacre  of  300,000  of  the  in- 
habitants, tarnished  the  glory  of  the  Roman 
triumph." — E.  Gibbon,  Decline  and  Fall  of  the 
liiman  Empire,  ch.  8.— See,  also,  Ctesiphon; 
8eleucid.«  ;  and  Medain. 

SELEUCIDiE,  The  Empire  of  the.— The 

struggle  for  power  which  broke  out  after  his 
death  among  the  successors  of  Alexander  the 
Great  (see  Macedoni.v:  B.  C.  323-310  to  297- 
280)  may  be  regarded  as  having  been  brought 
to  a  close  by  the  battle  of  Ipsus.  "The  period 
of  fermentation  was  then  concluded,  and  some- 
thing like  a  settled  condition  of  things  brought 
about.  A  quadripartite  division  of  Alexander's 
dominions  was  recognised,  Macedonia,  Egypt, 
Asia  Minor,  and  Syria  (or  south-western  Asia) 
becoming  thenceforth  distinct  political  enti- 
ties. ...  Of  the  four  powero  thus  established, 
the  most  important  .  .  .  was  the  kingdom  of 
Syria  (as  it  was  called),  or  that  ruled  for  2'*7 
years  by  the  Seleucidie.  Seleucus  Nicator,  the 
founder  of  this  kingdom,  was  one  of  Alexan- 
der's officers,  but  served  without  much  distinc- 
tion through  the  various  campaigns  by  which 
the  conquest  of  the  East  was  effected.  At  the 
first  distribution  of  provinces  (B.  C.  323)  among 
Alexander's  generals  after  his  death,  he  received 
no  share;  and  it  was  not  until  B.  C.  320,  when 
upon  the  death  of  Perdiccas  a  fresh  distribution 
was  made  at  Triparad'.sus,  that  his  merits  were 
recognised,  and  he  was  given  the  satrapy  of 
Babylon.  .  .  .  Seleucus  led  the  flower  of  the 
eastern  provinces  to  the  field  of  Ipsus  (B.  C.  301;, 
and  contributed  largely  tn  the  victory,  thus  win- 
ning himself  a  position  among  the  foremost 
potentates  of  the  day.  By  the  terms  of  the 
agreement  made  after  Ipsus,  Seleucus  was  recog- 
nised as  monarch  of  all  the  Greek  conquests  in 
Asia,  with  the  sole  exceptions  of  Lower  Syria 
and  Asia  Minor.  The  monarchy  thus  established 
extended  from  the  Holy  Land  and  the  Mediter- 
ranean on  the  west,  to  the  Indus  valley  and  the 
Bolor  mouttain-chain  upon  the  east,  and  from 
till'  Caspian  and  Jayartes  towards  the  north,  to 
the  Persian  gulf  and  Indian  Ocean  towards  tlie 
south.  It  comprised  Upper  Syria,  Mesopotamia, 
parts  of  Cappadocia  and  Phrygia,  Armenia,  As- 
cyria,  Media,  Babylonia,  Susiana,  Persia,  Car- 
mania,  Sagartiu,  Hyrcania,  Parthia,  Bactria, 
Sopdiana,  Aria,  Zarangia,  Aracliosia,  Sacr.stana, 
Gedrosia,  and  probably  some  jiart  of  India." — 
G.  Rawlinson,  Sixth  Oreat  Oriental  Monarchy, 
ch.  3.— The  original  cr.pital  of  the  great  Empire 
of  Seleucus  was  Babylon ;  bu\,  not  satisfied  with 
it  he  founded  and  built  th',  city  of  Seleucia, 
about  forty  miles  from  Babylon,  on  the  Tigris. 
Even  there  he  was  not  content,  anu,  after  the  but- 


tle of  Ipsus,  ho  created,  within  a  few  vears,  the 
magnificent  city  of  Antioch,  in  the  valley  of  the 
Orontes,  and  made  it  his  royal  residence.  This 
removal  of  the  capital  from  the  center  of  his 
dominions  to  the  Syrian  border  is  thought  to 
have  been  among  the  causes  which  led  to  the 
disintegration  of  the  kingdom.  First  Bactria, 
then  Parthia,  fell  away,  and  the  latter,  in  time, 
absorbed  most  of  the  Seleucid  empire. — C.  Thirl- 
wall,  Uiat.  of  Qreere,  ch.  58-80  (».  7-8). 

Also  in:  J.  P.  .Mahaffy,  The  Story  of  Alexan- 
der's Empire. — B.  G.  Niebuhr,  Lecl's  on  Ancient 
Hint.,  r.  3. 

B.  C.  281-224.  —Wars  with  the  Ptolemies 
and  civil  wars. —  Decay  of  the  empire. — "Auti- 
oclius  Soter,  the  son  of  Seleucus,  who  had  suc- 
ceeded to  his  father  [murdered  B.  C.  281 — see 
Macedonia  :  B.  C.  297-280]  at  the  age  of  40,  re- 
ceived the  surname  of  Soter  [Saviour]  from  his 
complete  victory  [time  and  place  unknown]  over 
the  Gauls  at  the  time  when  they  had  crossed  the 
Bosporus  [see  Galatia].  ...  He  reigned  little 
more  (?)  than  twenty  years.  At  the  beginning 
of  his  reign,  Antiochus  carried  on  wars  with  An- 
tigonus  and  Ptolemy  Ceraunus  [see  Macedonia: 
B.  C.  277-244],  which,  however,  were  soon 
brought  to  a  close.  The  war  with  Antigonus 
had  commenced  as  early  as  the  time  of  Deme- 
trius; it  was  a  maritime  war,  in  which  nothing 
sulliciently  important  was  done;  both  parties 
felt  that  it  was  only  a  useless  waste  of  strength, 
and  soon  concluded  peace.  Antiochus  was  wise 
enough  altogether  to  abstain  from  interfering  in 
the  affairs  of  Europe.  In  Asia  he  apparently 
enlarged  the  dominion  of  his  father,  and  his 
magnificent  empire  extended  from  the  mountains 
of  Candahar  as  far  as  the  Hellespont ;  but  many 
parts  of  it,  which  his  father  had  left  him  in  a  state 
of  submission,  asserted  their  independence,  os 
e.  g.,  Cappadocia  and  Pontus  under  Ariaratlies, 
and  so  also  Armenia  and  several  other  countries 
in  the  midst  of  his  empire ;  and  he  was  obliged 
to  be  satisfied  with  maintaining  a  nominal  su- 
premacy in  those  parts.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  in  his  reign  Bactria  also  became  independent 
under  a  Macedonian,  king.  Even  Seleucus  had 
no  longer  ruled  over  the  Indian  states,  which, 
having  separated  from  the  empire,  returned  to 
their  own  national  institutions.  With  Ptolemy 
Philadelphus  [Egypt]  he  at  first  concluded  peace, 
and  wa."  on  good  terms  with  him ;  but  during 
the  latter  years  of  his  reign  he  was  again  in- 
volved in  war  with  him,  although  Pto'.emy  un- 
doubtedly was  far  more  powerful ;  and  this  war 
was  protracted  until  the  reign  of  his  son  Anti- 
ochus. .  .  .  The  Egyptians  carried  on  the  war 
on  the  offensive  against  Asia  Jlinor,  where  they 
already  posse8.«ed  a  few  places,  and  principally 
at  sea.  The  Syrians  coiKjuered  Damascus, 
tliough  otherwise  the  war  was  unfavourable  to 
them ;  they  did  not  carry  it  on  with  energy,  and 
the  Egyptians  at  that  time  conquered  Ephesus, 
the  coast  of  Ionia,  Caria,  Pampuylia,  and  proba- 
bly Cilicia  also ;  the  Cyclades  likewise  fell  into 
their  hands  about  that  period.  ...  On  the  death 
of  Antioclius  Soter  (Olymp.  29,  3)  [B.  C.  252]  the 
government  passed  into  the  hands  of  his  surviv- 
ing son,  .  .  .  Antioolius  Theos,  one  of  the  most 
detcstal)le  Asiatic  despots."  Peace  wi'u  Egypt 
was  brought  about  by  tlie  marriage  ot  Antiochus 
Theos  to  Berenice,  daughter  of  Ptolimy  Philadel- 
phus; but  in  order  *o  marry  her  h;  was  obliged 
to  divorce  and  send  away  h's  ■«ife  Laudicc, 
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or  Lnodirc  After  Ptolemy  Philndelphus  died, 
however  (H.  C.  248),  Liiodice  returned,  "  recov- 
ered lier  whole  inllueiicc,  niul  Uercnicc,  with 
her  child,  was  sent  to  Antioch" — the  roynl 
residence  of  Antiochus  then  being  it  Ephesus. 
The  iie;;t  year  Antioclius,  who  had  been  ill  for  a 
long  time — "in  a  perpetual  state  of  intoxica- 
tion " — died,  perhaps  of  poison.  Laodice  "caused 
a  waxen  image  of  him  to  be  jdaced  in  a  bed,  and 
thus  deceived  the  courtiers,  who  were  obliged  to 
stand  at  a  respectful  distance,"  while  she,  "with 
her  sons,  took  possession  of  the  govcrnmenti  and 
adopted  measures  to  rid  herself  of  Berenice. 
But  the  citizens  of  Antioch  sided  with  Berenice, 
and  .  .  .  she  for  a  time  remained  in  p  ession 
of  Antioch.  .  .  .  Hut  she  was  betrayed  by  the 
nobles  .  .  .  ;  her  child  was  dragged  from  her 
arms  and  murdered  before  her  eyes;  she  then 
fled  into  the  temple  at  Daphne,  and  was  herself 
murdered  there  in  the  asylinn.  The  two  broth- 
ers, Seleucus  Callinicus  and  Antiochus  Hierax, 
then  assumed  the  crown ;  but  they  seem  to  have 
divided  the  empire,  and  Antiochus  obtained  Asia 
Minor.  .  .  .  Ptolemy  Euergetes,  the  third  among 
the  Ptolemies,  and  the  hist  in  the  series  that  de- 
serves iiraise,  now  rose  in  just  indignation  at  the 
fate  of  his  unhappy  sister  (Olymp.  133,  3)  [B.  C 
246].  lie  marched  out  with  all  the  forces  of  his 
empire,  and  wherever  he  went  the  nations  de- 
clared in  his  favour.  .  .  .  'All  the  Ionian,  Ciii- 
clan,  and  other  towns,  wliich  were  already  in 
arms  to  support  Berenice,'  joined  Iluergetes,  and 
he  traversed  the  whole  of  the  Syrian  empire. 
.  .  .  He  himself  proceeded  as  far  as  Babylon. 
Media,  Persia,  and  the  tipper  satrapies,  southern 
Chorassan  and  Sistan  as  far  as  Cabul,  all  of 
which  belonged  to  Syria,  submitted  to  him.  lie 
was  equally  successful  in  Asia  Minor :  the  acropo- 
lis of  Sarcles,  a  part  of  Lydia,  and  Phrygia 
Major,  alone  maintained  themselves.  Even  the 
countries  on  the  coast  of  Thrace  .  .  .  were  con- 
quered by  the  Egyptians.  .  .  .  Seleucus  Callini- 
cus, in  the'meantime,  probably  maintained  him- 
self in  the  niountaiuous  districts  of  Armenia,  in 
Aderbidjan.  '  Ilii  broth?r,  Antiochus,  deserted 
him,  anil  negotiated  with  Ptolemy.'  In  the  con- 
quered countries,  Ptolemy  everywhere  exercised 
the  rights  of  a  conqueror  in  the  harsh  Egyptian 
manner.  .  .  .  While  he  was  thus  levying  contri- 
butions abroad,  an  insurrection  broke  out  in 
Egypt,  which  obliged  him  to  return."  He, 
thereupon,  divided  his  conquests,  "retaining  for 
himself  Syria  as  far  as  the  Euphrates,  and  the 
coast  districts  of  Asia  Minor  and  Thrace,  so  that 
he  had  a  complete  maritime  empire.  The  re- 
maining territories  he  divided  into  two  states: 
the  country  beyond  the  Euphrates  .vas  given, 
according  to  St.  Jerome  on  Daniel  (xi.  7  foil.),  to 
one  Xanthippus,  who  is  otherwise  unknown,  and 
western  Asia  was  left  to  Antiochus  Hierax.  It 
wo\ild  seem  that  after  this  he  never  vi.sited  those 
countries  again.  After  he  liad  withdrawn,  a 
party  hostile  to  him  came  forward  to  oppose 
him.  .  .  .  The  confederates  formed  a  fleet,  with 
the  a.ssistarico  of  which,  an:',  supported  by  a  gen- 
eral insurrection  of  the  Asiatics,  who  were  exas- 
perated against  the  Egyptians  on  account  of 
their  rapacity,  Sele\icus  Callinicus  rallied  again. 
He  recovered  the  whole  of  upper  Asia,  and  for  a 
time  he  was  united  with  his  brother  A:itiochus 
Hienix.  .  .  .  Ptolemy  being  pressed  ori  all  sides 
concluded  a  truce  of  ten  years  with  Seleucus  on 
the  basis  '  uti  poasidctis.     Both  parties  seem  lo 


have  retained  the  places  which  they  pcssesscd  at 
the  time,  so  that  all  the  disadvantage  was  on  the 
side  of  the  Seleucidae,  for  the  fortified  town  of 
Scleucia,  e.  g.,  remained  in  the  hands  of  the 
Egyptians,  whereby  the  capital  was  placed  in  a 
dangerous  position.  'A  part  of  Cilicia,  the 
whole  of  Caria,  the  Ionian  cities,  the  Thracian 
ChersonesuH,  and  several  Macedonian  towns  like- 
wise continued  to  belong  to  Egypt.'  During 
this  period,  a  war  broke  out  between  the  broth- 
ers Seleucus  and  Antiochus.  .  .  .  The  war  be- 
tween the  two  brothers  lastad  for  years:  its  seat 
was  .A  sia  Minor.  .  .  .  '  Seleucus  established  him- 
self in  upper  Asia,  where  the  Parthians,  who 
during  the  war  between  the  brothers  had  sub- 
dued Sistan  and  lower  Chorassan,  were  in  the 
possession  of  Media,  Babylonia  and  Persia.'"  In 
the  end,  Antiochus  was  overcome,  and  fled  into 
Thrace.  "  But  there  he  was  taken  prisoner  by  a 
general  of  Euergetes,  'and  orders  were  sent 
from  Alexandria  to  keep  him  in  safe  custody'; 
for  in  the  mean  time  a  peace  had  been  concluded 
between  Seleucus  and  Ptolemy,  by  \vhich  the 
Egyptian  empire  in  its  immense  extent  was 
strengthened  again."  Antiochus  Hierax  then  es- 
caped and  took  refuge  among  the  Gauls,  but  was 
murdered  for  the  jewels  that  he  carried  with 
him.  "Notwithstanding  its  successful  enter- 
prises, Egypt  had  been  shaken  by  the  war  to  its 
foundations  and  had  lost  its  strength.  .  .  .  The 
empire  was  already  in  a  state  of  internal  decay, 
and  even  more  so  than  that  of  Syria.  The  death 
of  Euergetes  [B.  C.  321]  decided  its  downfall. 
'  But  in  Syria  too  the  long  wars  had  loosened  the 
connection  among  the  provinces  more  than  ever, 
and  those  of  Asia  Minor,  the  jewels  ot  the  Syr- 
ian crown,  were  separated  from  the  rest.  For 
while  Seleucus  was  in  Upper  Asia,  Achaeus,  his 
uncle,  availed  himself  of  the  opportunity  of 
making  himself  an  independent  satrap  in  western 
Asia.'  Sebucus  did  not  reign  long  after  this. 
He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Seleucus  Ceraimus 
(Olymp.  138,  2)  [B.  C.  237]  who  marched  against 
the  younger  Achaeus,  but  was  murdeied  by  a 
Gaul  named  Apaturius,  at  the  instigation  of  the 
same  Achaeus  (Olymp.  139,  1)  [B.  C.  224].  Ho 
hod  reigned  only  three  years,  and  resided  in 
western  Asia.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  younger 
brother  Antiochus,  sumamed  the  Great.  .  .  . 
Under  Antioch\is  the  Syrian  empire  revived 
again  and  acquired  a  great  extent,  especially  in 
the  south.  Although  he  was  not  a  great  man, 
his  courtiers,  noi  without  reason,  gave  him  the 
surname  of  the  Great,  because  he  restored  the 
empire.  This  happened  at  the  time  when  Au- 
tigonus  Doson  [king  of  Macedonia]  died.  Achae- 
us, in  Asia  Mmor,  was  in  a  state  of  insurrec- 
tion ;  the  satrap  of  Media  was  likewise  revolting, 
and  the  Syrian  empire  was  confined  to  Syria, 
Babylonia,  and  Persia.  During  this  confusion, 
now  sovereigns  ascended  the  thrones  everywhere. 
In  Macedonia,  Philip  succeeded;  in  Egypt, 
Ptolemy  Ph'.Iopator;  in  Media,  Molon;  and  in 
Bactria  a  consdidated  Macedonian  dynasty  had 
already  totablished  itself." — B.  G.  Niebuhr, 
Lect'a  on  Ancient  Iliit.,  lect.  103-104  (v.  3). 

B.  C.  224-187.— The  reign  of  Antiochus  the 
Great. — His  early  successes. — His  disastrous 
war  with  the  Romans. — His  diminished  king- 
dom.—  His  death.  —  Antiochus  the  Great  first 
proved  his  military  talents  in  the  war  against  tho 
rebellious  brothers  Molo  and  Alexander,  the 
satraps  of  Media  and  Persia  (B.  C.  820).     "He 
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next  renewed  the  old  contest  with  Egypt  for  the 
possession  of  Ca'lcSyria  nnd  Piilostinc,  and  wns 
forced  to  cede  those  provinces  to  Ptolemy  Phi- 
lopator,  fts  the  result  of  his  decisive  r'.cfeiit  at 
linpliin,  near  Gaza,  in  the  same  ven.  in  which 
the  battle  of  the  Trasimene  lake  flijtworn  Han- 
nibal and  the  Romans]  was  foug.i'd?  O.  217^ 
Meanwhile,  Achreus,  the  governor  jf  Asia  Slinor, 
had  raised  the  standard  of  inde  )endence;  but 
after  an  obstinate  resistance  he  wus  defeated  and 
taken  at  Sardis,  and  put  to  deatl  by  Antiochus 
(B.  C.  214).  This  success  in  th(  West  encour- 
aged Antiochus,  like  his  father,  to  attempt  the 
rcconquest  of  tne  East,  nni'.  with  greater  appear 
nnce  at  least  of  success  l>iit  a  seven  years' 
war  (B.  C.  312-20r))  only  lesulted  in  liis  acknowl- 
edgment of  the  indcrondence  of  tlie  Parthian 
monarcliy  (B.  C.  2(^1).  Tlie  same  year  witnessed 
not  only  tlie  criF;s  of  the  Ilannifwlio  War,  but 
tlie  death  of  T>»/leray  Philopator;  and  the  oppor- 
tunity '■aered  by  tlie  latter  event  clTectually 
wit)";wew  Antiochus  from  direct  participation  in 
th  ,  great  conflict.  Tlie  league  which  he  made 
rt'ith  Philip  [Philip  V.,  king  of  Macedonia,  wlio 
had  then  just  concluded  a  peace  with  the 
Romans,  ending  the  '  First  Slacedouian  War ' — 
seeQREECK:  B.  C.  214-140],  instead  of  being  a 
well-concerted  plan  for  the  exclusion  of  the  Ro- 
mans from  Asia,  was  only  intended  to  leave  him 
at  liberty  to  pursue  his  designs  against  Egypt, 
while  Philip  bore  the  brunt  of  the  war  wTtli 
Attains  [king  of  Pergamus,  or  Pergamum]  and 
the  Romans.  During  the  crisis  of  the  Macedon 
ian  War,  he  prosecuted  a  vigorous  attack  upon 
Cilicia,  Crele-Syria,  and  Palestine,  while  the  Ro- 
mr.ns  hesitated  to  engage  in  a  new  contest  to 
prolect  the  dominions  of  their  youthful  ward 
fPioicmy  V.  Epiphancs,  the  infant  king  of 
Egypt,  whoso  guardians  had  placed  him  under 
the  protection  of  tlie  Roman  senate].  At  length 
a  decisive  victory  over  the  Egj'ptians  at  Paniuin, 
the  hill  wlience  the  Jordan  rises,  was  followed 
by  a  peace  which  gave  the  coveted  provinces  to 
Antiochus  [see  Jews:  B.  C.  332-167],  while  the 
youthful  Ptolemy  was  betrothed  to  Cleopatra, 
the  daughter  of  the  Syrian  king  (B.  C.  198).  It 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  tlie  transference  of 
these  provinces  from  Egypt,  which  had  con- 
stantly pursued  a  tolerant  policy  towards  the 
Jews,  led  afterwards  to  the  furious  persecution 
of  that  people  by  Antiochus  Epiplianes,  and 
their  successful  revolt  under  the  Jlaccaliees  [see 
Jews:  B.  C.  160-40J.  The  time  seemed  nov,- ar- 
rived for  Antiochus  to  fly  to  the  aid  of  Pliilip, 
before  he  should  be  crushed  by  the  Romans; 
but  th  3  Syrian  king  still  clung  to  the  nearer  and 
dearei  object  of  extending  his  power  over  the 
whole  of  Asia  Minor.  .  .  .  He  colled  ed  a  great 
armj'  at  Sardis,  while  his  fleet  advanced  along 
the  b-athern  shores  of  Asia  Minor,  so  tliat  he 
was  brought  into  collision  botli  with  Attains  and 
the  Rhodians,  the  allies  of  Rome.  .  .  .  Tliough 
the  Rhodians  succeeded  in  protecting  the  chief 
cities  of  Caria,  and  Antiocluis  was  repelled  from 
some  important  places  by  the  resistance  of  the 
inhabitants,  he  became  master  of  several  others, 
and  among  the  rest  of  Abydos  on  the  llellespont. 
Even  the  conquest  of  his  ally  Pliilip  was  in  the 
first  instance  favourable  to  his  progress ;  for  tne 
hesitating  policy  of  tlie  Romans  suffered  him  to 
occupy  tlie  places  vacated  by  the  Macedoniiin 
garrisons."  It  was  not  until  191  B.  C.  that  the 
fatuity  of  the  Syrian  monarch  brouglit  him  into 


collision  with  the  legions  of  Rome.  lie  had 
formed  an  alliance  with  the  /Etolians  in  Greece, 
and  he  had  received  into  his  camp  the  fugitive 
Carthaginian,  Hannibal;  but  petty  jealousies 
forbade  his  profiting  by  the  genius  of  the  great 
unfortunate  soldier.  lie  entered  Greece  wnth  a 
small  force  in  193  B.  C,  occupied  the  pass  of 
Tliermopyla',  and  entrenched  himself  there, 
waiting  reinforcements  which  did  not  come  to 
him.  Even  the  Macedoi.ians  were  arrayed  against 
him.  Early  in  the  following  year  "lie  was  at- 
tacked in  this  strong  position  by  the  Roman  con- 
sul JIanius  Acilius  Glabrio.  Oespite  the  im- 
mense advantages  of  the  position  he  was  de- 
feated overwhelmingly  and  his  army  almost 
totally  destroyed  (B.  C.  191).  He  fled  to  Clmleis 
and  fnmi  Clialcis  to  Asia ;  but  he  had  not  escaped 
the  long  arm  of  wrathful  Rome,  now  roused 
against  him.  For  the  first  time,  a  Roman  army 
cros.'fed  the  Hellespont  and  entered  the  Asiatic 
world,  under  the  command  of  the  powerful 
Scipios,  Africanus  and  his  brother.  At  the  same 
time  a  liomaii  fleet,  in  cooperation  with  the 
navy  of  Rhodes,  swept  the  coasts  of  Asia  Jlinor. 
After  some  minor  naval  engagements,  a  great 
battle  was  fought  off  the  promontory  of  Myon- 
nesns,  near  Ephesus,  in  whicli  the  Syrians  lost 
half  their  fleet  (B.  C.  190).  .  .  .  On  land  Antiochus 
fared  no  better.  A  vast  and  motley  host  which 
he  gathered  for  the  defense  of  his  dominions  was 
assailed  by  L.  Seipio  at  Magnesia,  under  Jlount 
Sipylus  (B.  (!.  190),  and  ea.sily  destroyed,  some 
.■iO.OOO  of  its  .lead  being  left  on  the  field.  This 
ended  the  war  and  stripped  Antiochus  of  all  his 
former  conquests  in  Asia  Jlinor.  Much  of  the 
territory  taken  from  him  was  lianded  over  to  the 
king  of  Pergamum,  faithful  ally  and  frieml  of 
Rome ;  some  to  the  republic  of  Rhodes,  and  some 
was  left  undisturbed  in  its  political  state,  as  or- 
ganized in  the  minor  slates  of  Cappadoeia, 
Bitliynia  and  the  rest.  "As  the  battle  of  Mag- 
nesia was  the  last,  in  ancient  history,  of  those 
unequal  conflicts,  in  which  oriental  armies 
yiekled  like  unsubstantial  shows  to  tlie  might  of 
disciplined  freedom,  so  it  sealed  the  fate  of  the 
last  of  the  great  oriental  empires;  for  the  king- 
dom left  to  the  heirs  of  Seleucus  was  only  strong 
enough  to  indulge  them  in  the  luxuries  of 
Antioch  and  the  maligna  .t  satisfaction  of  perse- 
cuting the  Jews.  All  resistance  ceased  in  Asia 
Minor ;  that  great  peninsula  was  ceded  as  fur  as 
the  Taurus  and  the  Ilalys,  with  whatever  re- 
mained nominally  to  Antioclius  in  Thrace;  and, 
with  characteristic  levity,  he  thanked  the  Ro- 
mans for  relieving  him  of  the  government  of  too 
large  a  kingdom.  .  .  .  Xever,  perhaps,  did  a 
great  power  fall  so  rapidly,  so  thoroughly,  and 
so  ignoininioiisly  as  the  kingdom  of  the  Selcu- 
cidic  under  this  Antiochus  llie  Grce.t.  He  him- 
self was  soon  afterwards  slain  by  the  indignant 
inhabitants  of  Elymais  at  the  head  of  the  Persian 
Gulf,  on  occasion  of  the  plundering  of  a  temple 
of  Bel,  witli  the  treasures  of  which  he  had 
sought  to  replenish  his  empty  coffers  (B.  C.  187). 
.  .  .  Tlie  petty  princes  of  Phrygia  soon  submit- 
ted to  the  power  nnd  exactions  of  the  new  lords 
of  Western  A.sia ;  but  the  powerful  Celtic  tribes 
of  Galatia  made  a  stand  in  the  fastnesses  of 
Jlount  Olympus."  They  were  overcome,  how- 
ever, and  tbe  survivors  driven  beyond  the 
Halys.  "That  river,  fixed  by  the  treaty  with 
Antiochus  as  the  eastern  limit  of  Roman  power 
in  Vsia,  was  respected  as  the  present  terminus  cf 
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their  conquests,  without  putting  n  bound  to  their 
Influence.  Eumcncs,  king  of  Pergumus,  "  wiis 
justly  rewarded  for  his  sufferings  and  services 
by  the  apportionment  of  the  greater  part  of  the 
territories  ceded  by  Antiochus  to  the  aggrandize- 
ment of  his  kingdom.  Pergamiis  became  tlie 
most  powerful  state  of  Western  Asia,  includ- 
ing nearly  the  whole  of  Asia  Minor  up  to  the 
Halys  and  the  Taurus,  except  Bithynia  and 
Oalatia  on  the  one  side,  and  on  the  other  Lycla 
and  tlie  greater  part  of  Caria,  which  went  to 
recompense  the  fldellty  of  the  Ilhodlans ;  and  to 
the  ,e  Asiatic  possessions  were  added,  in  Europe, 
the  Thraclan  Chersonese  and  the  city  of  Lysim- 
achia."— P.  Smith,  Ilist.  of  the  World:  Ancient, 
eh.  27  (!'.  2). 

Ai,80  IN :  J.  P.  Mahaffy,  TJie  Story  of  Alex- 
ander's Empire,  ch.  24  and  2.'^ — \V.  Ihne,  Hist, 
of  Rome,  bk.  5,  eh.  2.  — C.  Thlrlwall,  Iliit.  of 
Oreece,  ch.  65. 

B.  C.  150. —  Conquest  by  the  Parthians  of 
Media,  Persia,  Susiana,  Babylonia  and  As- 
syria.   See  Persia:  B.  C.  150-A.  D.  226. 

"B.C.  64. —  Pompeius  in  the  East. —  Syria 
absorbed  in  the  dominion  of  Rome. — In  64, 
B.  C.  having  finished  the  Jlithrldatic  War,  driv- 
ing the  Pontic  king  across  the  Euxinc  into  the 
Crimea,  Pompeius  Magnus  marched  into  Syria 
to  settle  aflai's  in  that  disordered  region  (see 
Rome  :  B.  C.  69-63).  He  had  received  from  the 
Roman  sraate  and  people,  under  the  Manllian 
Law,  an  extraordinary  commission,  with  supreme 
powers  in  Asia,  and  by  virtue  of  this  aiitliorlty 
he  assumed  to  dispose  of  tlie  eastern  kingdoms 
at  will.  The  last  of  the  Seloucid  kings  o'  Syria 
was  deprived  of  his  throne  at  Pompcy's  com- 
mand, and  Syria  wai  added  to  the  dominions  of 
Rome.  He  then  turned  his  attention  to  Judtea. 
—  G.  Long,  Decline  of  the  Roman  Republic,  v.  3, 
sh.  9-10.— See  Jews:  B.  C.  166-40. 


SELF-DENYING  ORDINANCE,  The. 
See  England:  A.  U.  1644-1645. 

SELGOV.ffi,  The.— A  tribe  which,  in  Ro- 
man times,  occupied  the  modern  county  of  Dum- 
fries, Scotland.     See  Buitatn,  (Jeltic  Tuiiies. 

SELIM    I.,   Turkish   Sultan,   A.    D.    1512- 

1520 Selira  II.,  Turkish  Sultan,  1566-1574. 

. . .  .Selim  III.,  Turkish  Sultan,  1789-1807. 

SELINUS,  Destruction  of  (B.  C.  409).  See 
Sicily:  B.  C.  409-405. 

SELJUKS.     See  TuiiKS  (Sf.i..iuks). 

SELLA  CURULIS.    See  Cunui.E  Chair. 

SELLASIA,  Battle  of.— The  Inst  and  deci- 
sive battle  in  what  was  called  the  Kleomenic 
War  —  fought  B.  C,  221.  The  war  had  its  origlu 
in  the  resistance  of  Sparta,  under  the  intluencc 
of  its  last  heroic  king,  Kleomenes,  to  the  grow- 
ing power  of  the  Acliaian  League,  revived  and 
extended  by  Aratos.  In  the  end,  the  League,  to 
defeat  Kleomenes,  was  persuaded  by  Aratos  to 
call  in  Antigonus  Doson,  king  of  JIacedonia,  and 
practically  to  surrender  itself,  as  an  instrument 
in  his  hands,  for  the  subjugation  of  Spart  i  and 
all  Peloponnesus.  Tlie  deed  was  accomplished 
on  the  field  of  Sellasia.  Kleomenes  fled  to  Egypt ; 
"Sparta  now,  for  the  first  time  since  the  return 
of  the  HOrakleids,  opened  er  gates  to  a  foreign 
conqueror." — E.  A.  Freeman,  Hist,  of  Federal 
Oort. ,  ch.  7,  sect.  4. 

Also  in;  Plutarch,  Kleumenes. —  See,  also, 
Greece:  B.  C.  280-146. 

SELLI,  The.    See  Hellas. 


SEMINARA,  Battle  of  (1503), 
A.  I).  1.501-1504. 

SEMINOLES. 
nes:  Se.minoles, 
also,  Florida:  A. 


See  It  ALT: 


Sec  Ambrican  Adohiui- 
and  Mubkrooean  Family; 
D.  1816-1818,  1885-1843. 


SEMITES,  The.  — "The  'Semitic  Race' 
owes  its  name  to  a  confusion  of  ethnology  with 
philology.  Acertnin  family  of  speech,  composed 
of  languages  closely  related  to  one  another  and 
presupposing  a  common  mother-tongue,  received 
the  title  of  '  Semitic '  from  the  German  scholar 
Elchhorn.  There  was  some  justification  for 
such  a  name.  The  family  of  speech  consists  of 
Hebrew  and  Phoenician,  of  Aramaic,  of  Assyrian 
and  Babylonian,  of  Arabian,  of  South  Arabian 
and  of  Ethioplc  or  Ge'ez.  Eber,  Aram,  and 
Assliur  were  all  sons  of  Shem,  and  the  South 
Arabian  tribes  claimed  descent  from  Joktan.  In 
default  of  a  better  title,  therefore,  '  Semitic '  was 
introduced  and  accepted  in  order  to  denote  the 
group  of  languages  of  which  Hebrew  and  Ara- 
maic form  part.  But  whatever  justification 
there  may  have  been  for  speaking  of  a  Semitic 
family  of  languages  there  was  none  for  speaking 
of  a  Semitic  race.  To  do  so  was  to  confound 
language  and  race,  and  to  perpetuate  the  old 
error  whicli  failed  to  distinguish  between  the 
two.  Unfortunately,  however,  wu-^n  scholars 
began  to  realise  the  distinction  between  lan- 
guage and  race,  the  mischief  was  already  done. 
'  The  Semitic  race '  had  become,  as  it  were,  a 
household  term  of  ethnological  science.  It  was 
too  late  to  try  to  displace  it ;  all  we  can  do  is 
to  define  it  accurately  and  distinguish  it  carefully 
from  the  philological  term,  '  the  Semitic  family 
of  speech.  .  .  .  'There  are  members  of  the  Semitic 
race  who  do  not  speak  Semitic  languages,  and 
speakers  of  Semitic  languages  who  do  not  be- 
long to  the  Semitic  race.  ...  It  is  questiona- 
ble wliether  the  Phoenicians  or  Canaanites  were 
of  purely  Semitic  ancestry,  and  yet  it  was  from 
them  that  the  Israelites  learned,  the  language 
which  we  call  Hebrew.  .  .  .  Northern  Arabia 
was  the  early  home  of  the  Semitic  stock,  and  it 
is  in  Northern  Arabia  that  we  still  meet  with  it 
but  little  changed.  .  .  .  The  Bedawin  of  North- 
ern Arabia,  and  to  a  lesser  extent  the  settled 
population  of  the  Hijnz,  may  therefore  be  re- 
garded as  presenting  us  with  the  purest  examples 
of  the  Semitic  type.  But  even  the  Bedawin  are 
not  free  from  admixture." — A.  H.  Sayce,  T/ie 
Races  of  the  Old  Testament,  eh.  4. — "The  follow- 
ing is  a  scheme  of  the  divisions  of  the  Semitic 
race.  It  is  based  partly  upon  the  evidence  af- 
forded by  linguistic  amnity,  and  partly  upon 
geographical  and  Iiistorical  distribution: 
A. —  Northern  Semites. 

a.  Old  Babylonian 

b.  Assyrian 

c.  Clialdocan 

a.  Mesopotamian 

b.  Syrian. 
;  a.  Canaanites 

b.  Phffinicians 

a. 

b. 


I.     Babylonian : 

II.     Aramoau : 
III.     Crnaanitic: 


IV.     Hebraic: 


Hebrews 
Moabites 
Ammonites 
Edomites 


B. —  Southern  Semites. 
I.     Sabtenns 
II.     Ethiopians 
Hi.     Arabs. 
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It  should  bo  said  with  regard  to  tbo  foregoing 
classiticatioD,  tliat  it  liuii  beon  n\ado  as  general  as 
possible,  since  it  is  a  matter  of  great  dilHculty 
to  malie  clear-cut  divisions  on  an  e.\act  ethno- 
logical basiii.  If  a  linguistic  classittcution  wen; 
attempted,  a  scheme  largely  different  would 
have  to  be  exhibited.  .  .  .  Again  it  should  be 
observed  that  Ihn  ndxturo  of  races  which  was 
continually  goinc;  on  in  the  Semitic  world  Is  not 
and  cannot  be  indicated  by  our  classilication, 
The  Babylonians,  for  example,  received  a  con- 
stant accession  from  Arama;ans  encamped  on 
their  borders,  and  even  beyond  'he  Tigris;  but 
these,  as  well  as  non-Semitic  ch  nients  from  the 
mountains  and  plains  to  the  east,  they  a.sslniilated 
in  speech  and  customs.  Tlio  same  general  re- 
mark applies  to  the  Aramieans  of  Northern  Mes- 
opotamia and  Syria,  while  the  peoples  of  South- 
ern and  Eastern  Palestine,  and  in  fact  all  the 
conununities  that  bordered  on  the  Great  Desert, 
from  the  Persian  Gulf  to  the  Mediterranean, 
were  continually  absorbing  individuals  or  tribes 
of  Arabian  st6ck.  Finally,  It  must  be  remarked 
that  in  some  subdivisions  it  is  necessary  to  use 
a  ceographical  instead  of  a  properly  racial  dis- 
tinction; and  that  is,  of  course,  to  be  limited 
chronologically.  Thus,  for  instance,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  devise  a  single  strictly  ethnological  term 
for  the  two  great  divisions  of  the  Arama'uns.  It 
is  now  pretty  generally  admitted  that  the  home 
of  the  Semitic  race,  before  its  separation  into 
the  historical  divisions,  was  Northern  Arabia. 
.  .  ,  The  historical  distribution  of  the  several 
families  is  thus  best  accounted  for.  .  .  .  While 
among  the  Southern  Semites  the  various  Arab 
tribes  remained  for  the  most  part  in  their  desert 
home  for  tliousands  of  years  as  obscure  Hedawin, 
and  the  Sabaians  cultivated  the  rich  soli  of  the 
southwest  and  the  .southern  coast  of  Arabia,  and 
there  developed  cities  and  a  flourishing  com- 
merce, and  ihe  nearly  related  Ethiopians,  nd- 
grating  across  the  Ped  Sea,  slowly  built  up  in 
Abyssinia  an  isolated  civilization  of  their  own, 
those  l)ranches  of  the  race  with  winch  we  are 
immediately  concerned,  after  a  lengthened  resi- 
dence in  common  camping  grounds,  moved 
northward  and  west>vard  to  engage  in  more  im- 
portant enterprises.  The  Babylonians,  occupy- 
ing the  region  which  tlie  Bible  makes  known  to 
us  as  tlie  scene  of  man's  creat'on,  and  which  his- 
torical research  indicates  to  have  been  the  seat 
of  the  earliest  civilization,  made  their  homo  on 
the  lands  of  the  Lower  Euphrates  and  Tigris, 
converting  them  through  canalization  and  irri- 
gation into  rich  and  powerful  kingdoms  finally 
united  under  the  rule  of  Babylon.  Before  the 
union  was  eilectcd,  emigrants  from  among  these 
Babylonians  se  " 'd  along  the  Mlchlle  Tigris, 
founded  the  city  >f  Asshur,  and  later  still  the 
group  of  cities  known  to  history  as  Nineveh. 
I'lie  Assyrians  then,  after  long  struggles,  rose  to 
pre-eminence  in  Western  Asia,  till  after  centuries 
of  stern  dcmnnhm  they  yielded  to  the  new  Baby- 
lonian regime  f;)un(led  by  the  Clmldieans  from 
the  shores  of  the  Persian  Gulf.  The  Canaanltes, 
debarred  from  tlie  riches  of  the  East,  ; turned 
northwestward  at  an  unknown  early  date,  and 
while  some  of  them  occupied  and  cullivateil  the 
valleys  of  Palestine,  others  seized  tlio  inaritime 
plain  and  the  western  slope  of  Lebanon.  On  the 
coast  of  the  latter  region  they  took  advantage  of 
the  natural  hai  nours  wanting  in  the  former,  and 
tried  the  resources  and  possioilities  of  the  sea. 


As  PlinDnicians  of  Sidon  and  Tyre,  thoy  became 
the  great  navigators  and  maritime  traders  for 
the  nations,  and  sent  fortli  colonies  over  the 
Jlediterranean  [see  Pikenicia].  .  .  .  Meanwhile 
the  pasture  lands  between  tlie  Tigris  and  the 
Euphrates  and  between  the  southern  desert  and 
the  northern  mountains  werejgriidiially  being  oc- 
cupied by  the  Aramieans,  who  advanced  with 
Hocks  and  herds  along  the  Euphrates.  .  .  . 
While  the  bulk  of  the  Aramieans  adhered  to  the 
old  pastoral  life  anumg  the  good  grazing  districts 
in  the  contines  of  the  desert,  a  large  number, 
favoured  by  their  intermediate  position  between 
urban  and  nomadic  settlements,  addicted  them- 
selves to  the  carrying  trade  between  the  East 
and  the  West.  .  .  .  This  remarkable  people, 
however,  never  attained  to  ])olltlcal  autonomy 
on  a  large  scale  in  their  Mesopotainian  home,  to 
which  for  long  ages  they  were  confined.  After 
the  decline  of  the  Ilettite  principalities  west  of 
the  Euphrates  [see  IIittitks],  to  which  tliey 
themselves  largely  contributed,  they  rapidly 
spread  in  that  quarter  also.  They  mingled  with 
the  non-Semitic  Ilettite  inhabitants  of  Carchc- 
mish  and  Ilamatn,  formed  settlements  along  the 
slopes  of  Amanusand  Anti-Lebanon,  and  created 
on  the  northeast  corner  of  Palestine  a  powerful 
state  with  Damascus  as  the  centre,  which  was 
long  a  rival  of  Israel,  and  even  stood  out  against 
tlie  miglit  of  Assyria.  Thus  the  Aramieans 
really  acted  a  more  prominent  political  part  to 
the  west  than  they  did  to  the  east  of  the  Eu- 
phrates, and  accordingly  tlicy  have  been  popu- 
larly most  closely  associated  witli  the  name 
'  Syria.'  At  tlie  same  time  they  did  not  abandon 
their  old  settlements  between  the  Hivers.  .  .  . 
As  the  latest  of  tlie  historical  divisions  of  the 
race  to  form  an  independent  community,  the 
Hebraic  family  made  their  permanent  settlement 
in  and  about  Palestine  [see  Jews].  Their  com- 
mon ancestors  of  tlie  family  of  Terali  emigrated 
from  Southern  Babylonia  more  than  two  thou- 
sand years  before  the  Christhm  era.  It  is  highly 
probable  that  tliey  were  of  Aranucan  stock.'' — 
J.  F.  McCurdy,  nistori/,  Projihecy  and  the  Hon- 
iimeniK,  hk.  1,  ch.  3  (c.  1). — "The  Hebrews  .  .  . 
divided  tlie  country  of  Aram  [between  the  Med- 
iterranean and  the  Euphrates]  into  several  re- 
gions; 1st  Aram  Naharaim,  or  'Aram  of  the  two 
rivers  '  that  is,  the  Mesopotamia  of  the  G'eeks, 
between  the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris;  2d  Aram 
properly  so  called,  that  is,  Syria,  whose  most 
ancient  and  important  city  was  Damascus ;  and 
3d  Aram  Zobah,  or  the  region  in  which  in  later 
times  was  formed  the  kingdom  of  Palmyra." — 
F.  Lenonnant  and  E.  Chevalier.  Miniual  of  the 
Aiidt'iit  History  of  the  Eiist,  bk.  i,  ch.  4.  —  "  The 
Semitic  home  is  distinguished  by  its  central  po- 
sition in  geograp' y  —  between  \sla  and  Africa, 
and  between  the  Indian  Ocean  and  tlie  Mediter- 
riiucan,  which  is  Europe ;  and  the  role  iii  liistory 
of  the  Semitic  race  has  been  also  intermedi.'.ry. 
Tlic  Semites  have  been  the  great  middlemen  of 
the  world.  Not  second-rate  in  war,  they  have 
risen  to  the  first  rank  in  commerce  and  religion. 
They  have  been  the  carriers  between  East  and 
West,  they  have  stood  between  the  great  an- 
cient civilizations  and  those  which  go  to  make 
up  tlic  modern  world;  while  by  a  lilglier  gift, 
for  which  their  conditions  ueitlier  in  jilace  nor  iu 
time  fully  oocount,  they  have  been  mediiiry  be- 
tween God  and  man,  and  proved  the  religious 
teachers  of  tlie  world,  through  whom  have  come 
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Its  three  higlipst  faiths,  Its  only  universal  roll- 
gioiiH. " — Oi'd.  Adam  Sinitli.  IIi»t<iiiml  (leography 
of  the  IJiilfi  Laiul.  ji.  5.  —  "If  we  nsk  what  tlie 
Semitic  peoples  have  eontrlbiiled  to  this  or^nnle 
and  HvhiK  whole  which  is  called  civilization,  wo 
shall  Una,  In  the  first  place,  that,  in  jtolity,  wo 
owe  them  nothing  at  all.  Political  life  is  per- 
haps tlie  most  peculiar  and  native  characteristic 
of  the  IndO'?^urr)pean  nations.  These  nations 
are  tlie  only  ones  that  have  known  liberty,  that 
have  reconciled  thi^  State  with  the  Independence 
of  the  individual.  ...  In  art  and  poetry  what 
do  we  owe  to  them '(  In  art  nothing.  These 
tribes  have  hut  little  of  the  artist;  our  art  comes 
entirely  from  Greece.  In  poetry,  nevertheless, 
witliout  being  their  tributaries,  wo  have  with 
them  more  than  one  bond  of  union.  The  Psalms 
have  become  in  some  respects  one  of  our  sources 
of  poctrj'.  Hebrew  poetry  has  taken  a  place 
with  us  beside  Greek  poetry,  not  as  having  fur- 
nished a  distinct  order  of  poetry,  but  as  consti- 
tuting a  poetic  ideal,  a  sort  of  Olympus  where  in 
conse(iucnco  of  an  accepted  prestige  everything 
Is  suffused  with  a  halo  of  light.  .  .  .  Here  again, 
however,  all  the  shades  of  expression,  all  the 
delicacy,  all  the  depth  Is  our  work.  The  thing 
essentially  jjoetic  is  the  destiny  of  man ;  his  mel- 
ancholy moods,  his  restless  search  after  causes, 
his  just  complaint  to  heaven.  There  was  no 
necessity  of  going  to  strangers  to  learn  this. 
The  eternal  school  here  Is  each  man's  soul.  In 
science  and  philosophy  we  are  exclusively  Greek. 
The  investigation  of  causes,  knowledge  for 
knowledge's  own  sake,  Is  a  thing  of  which  there 
is  no  trace  previous  to  Greece,  a  thing  that  we 
hove  Ir  rued  from  her  alone.  Habylon  possessed 
a  sell  .  but  it  had  not  that  pre-eminently  sci- 
entific principle,  the  absolute  fixedness  of  natu- 
ral law.  .  .  .  We  owe  to  the  Semitic  race  neither 
political  life,  art,  poetry,  philosophy,  nor  science. 
Wl  at  then  do  we  owe  to  them  ?  We  owe  to 
them  religion.  The  whole  world,  If  we  except 
India,  China,  .lajian,  and  tribes  altogether 
savage,  has  adopted  the  Semitic  religions.  The 
civilized  world  comprises  only  Jews,  Christians, 
and  Mussidmans.  The  Indo-European  race  in 
particular,  excepting  the  Brahmanic  family  and 
the  feeble  relics  of  the  Parsees,  has  gone  over 
completely  to  the  Semitic  faiths.  What  has 
been  the  cause  of  this  strange  phonomenqn  ? 
How  happens  it  that  the  nations  who  hold  the 
supremacv  of  the  world  have  renounced  their 
own  creecl  to  adopt  that  of  the  people  they  have 
conquered  ?  The  primitive  worship  of  tlie  Indo- 
European  race  .  .  .  was  charming  and  profound, 
like  the  imagination  of  the  nations  themselves. 
It  was  like  an  echo  of  nature,  a  sort  of  naturalis- 
tic hymn,  in  wliicli  the  idea  of  one  sole  cause 
appears  Init  occasionally  and  uncertainly.  It 
was  a  child's  religion,  full  of  artlessness  and 
poetry,  but  destined  to  crumble  at  the  first  de- 
mand of  thought.  Persia  first  effected  its  reform 
(that  whicli  is  associated  with  the  name  of  Zo- 
roaster) under  influences  anil  at  an  ?poch  un- 
known to  us.  Greece,  in  the  time  or  Piijiatratiis, 
was  already  dissatisfled  with  her  religion,  and 
■was  turning  towards  the  East.  In  the  Roman 
period,  the  old  pag"n  worship  had  become  utterly 
JnsufBclent.  It  no  longer  ".ddressed  the  imagi- 
nation ;  it  spoke  feebly  to  the  moral  sense.  Tho 
old  myths  on  the  forces  of  nature  had  become 
changed  into  fables,  not  unfrequently  amusing 
and  ingeDiouB,   but  destitute  of   all   religious 


value.  It  is  precisely  at  this  epoch  that  the  civi- 
lized world  tiniis  itself  face  to  face  with  the 
.lewish  faith.  Based  upon  the  dear  and  simple 
dogma  of  the  divine  unity,  (liscarding  naturalism 
and  pantheism  by  the  marvellously  terse  phrase: 
In  the  beginning,  God  created  the  heaven  and 
the  earth,'  possessing  a  law,  a  book,  the  deposi- 
tory of  grand  moral  ])recepts  and  of  an  elevated 
religious  poetry,  Judaism  had  an  incontestahlu 
superiority,  and  it  might  have  been  foreseen 
then  that  some  day  the  world  would  liecome 
Jewish,  that  is  to  say  would  forsake  the  old  my- 
thology for  Jlonothelsm." —  E.  Kenan,  StiuUe»  of 
Jlelif/ioiit  lIMiirji  diiil  Criticiniii,  pp.  154-100. 

Primitive  BBbylonia.  —  "The  Babylonians 
were  .  .  .  tlie  llrst  of  the  Semites  to  enter  the 
arena  of  history,  and  they  <lid  so  by  virtue  of 
the  civilization  to  whidi  they  attained  in  and 
through  their  settlements  on  the  Lower  Eu- 
phrates and  Tigris.  .  .  .  The  unrivalled  fertility 
of  the  soil  of  Babylonia  was  the  result  not  (mly 
of  tho  quality  of  tho  soil,  but  of  the  su))eradded 
benefits  of  the  colossal  system  of  drainage  and 
canalization  which  was  begun  by  the  ingenuity  of 
the  first  civilized  inhabitants.  Of  the  natural  ele- 
ments of  fertility,  the  Euphrates  contributed  by 
far  tlie  larger  sliare.  .  .  .  The  .  .  .  formations  of 
clay,  mud,  and  gypsum,  comprising  elements  of 
the  richest  soil,  are  found  in  such  profusion  in 
Babylonia  that  in  the  days  of  ancient  civilization 
it  was  the  most  fruitful  portion  of  the  whole 
earth  with  the  possible  exception  of  the  valley  of 
the  Nile.  It  was  roughly  reckoned  by  Henxlotus 
to  e<|ual  in  productiveness  lialf  the  rest  of  Asia. 
.  .  .  The  rise  of  the  Semites  in  Babylonia,  like 
all  other  origins,  is  involved  in  obscurity.  The 
earliest  authentic  records,  drawn  as  they  are 
from  their  own  monuments,  reveal  this  gifted 
race  as  already  in  possession  of  a  high  degree  of 
civilization,  with  completed  systems  of  national 
religion,  a  language  already  long  past  its  forma- 
tive period,  and  a  stage  of  adv.mcement  In  art 
that  testifies  to  tlie  existence  of  a  wealthy  class 
of  taste  and  leisure,  to  whom  their  nomadic  an- 
cestry must  have  been  little  more  than  a  vague 
tradition.  The  same  records  also  show  this 
Semitic  people  to  have  extended  their  sway  In 
Western  Asia  as  far  as  the  Mediterranean  coast- 
land  many  centuries  before  Phcenicians  or  He- 
brews or  Ilettites  came  before  the  world  in  any 
national  or  corporate  form.  (Questions  of  deep 
interest  arise  in  connection  with  such  facts  as 
these.  It  is  asked:  Uid  the  Bal  yloniau  Semites 
develop  the  elements  of  their  civilization  alone, 
or  (lid  they  inherit  that  of  another  race  V  ...  In 
tho  absence  of  d-'rect  evidence  to  tho  contrary, 
wo  are  entitled  to  assume  that  tho  same  race  who 
in  historical  times  gave  proof  of  high  mental 
endowments  reached  their  unique  level  of  intel- 
lectual attainment  by  a  jirocess  of  self -education. 
A  contrary  opinion  is  held  by  many  scholars  of 
high  rank.  I  refer  to  the  well-known  theory 
that  the  Semitic  Babylonians  acquired  their 
civilization  from  another  people  who  preceded 
them  in  the  occupation  and  cultivation  of  the 
country  [see  Baiiylonia,  PhlmitiveI.  This 
hypothetical  race  Is  iiar.icd  Sumerian  from  the 
term  Sumer,  generally,  but  erroneously,  sup- 
posed to  be  tho  designation  of  Southern  Baby- 
lonia. With  this  in  the  Inscriptions  is  coupled 
tl>e  name  of  Akkad,  another  geographical  term 
properly  connoting  Northern  Babylonia.  This  ap- 
pellation has  given  rise  to  the  namo  '  Akkadian, ' 
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used  by  most  of  those  modom  authorities  to 
(IcHlifiiiitc  ft  supposed  Buhdlvlsion  of  tlic  saiiio 
peoplf,  speaking  ft  dialect  of  the  iiinlu  Htiiiieriaii 
(ftiiKnage.  .  .  .The  Sumerhiu  theory  has  played 
a  great  nllo  in  linguistic  and  etlinologlcal  re- 
search during  the  last  twenty  years.  1  he  gen- 
eral usp(!ct  of  the  supposed  languttge  led  at  oneo 
to  its  being  classed  with  tlie  agglutinative  fand- 
lles  of  speech,  and  the  inevitable  'Turanian' 
conveniently  opened  its  hospitable  doors.  .  .  . 
Wldlc  we  are  .  .  .  obliged,  until  further  light 
shall  liavo  been  cast  upon  the  subject,  to  assume 
that  the  earliest  type  of  Babylonian  culture  was 
mainly  of  Semitic  origin,  U  would  bo  rash  to 
B8.scrt  that  people  of  that  race  were  the  solo  oc- 
cupants of  the  lower  Uivcr  country  in  prehistoric 
times,  or  that  they  received  no  imiiortant  con- 
tributions to  their  development  from  any  outside 
races.  .  .  .  It  .  .  .  remains  for  us  to  ass\ime  it 
to  be  possible  that  an  antecedent  or  contempo- 
mnous  people  bore  a  snuill  sliaro  with  the  Sem- 
ites in  the  early  (hivelopment  of  the  country,  and 
that,  as  a  result  of  their  contact  with  tho  stronger 
race,  they  beciueathed  to  it  some  of  tho  eU'inents 
of  tlie  surviving  religion,  mythology,  and  popu- 
lar superstition." — J.  F.  McCurdv,  I/inturi/, 
Prophiry  and  the  Moiniments,  lik.  2,  en.  1  (c.  1). — 
"  As  to  tlie  ancient  history  of  Habylon,  it  is  well 
to  learn  to  be  patient  and  to  wait.  The  progress 
of  discovery  and  de(dpherni(^nt  is  so  rapid,  that 
what  is  true  this  year  is  shown  to  bo  wrong  next 
year.  .  .  .  This  is  no  discredit  to  the  valiant 
pioneers  in  this  glorious  campaign.  On  the  con- 
trary it  spealts  well  for  their  perseverance  and 
for  their  sense  of  trutli.  I  shall  only  give  you 
one  instance  to  sliow  what  I  mean  by  calling  the 
ancient  periods  of  IJabylonian  history  also  con- 
structive rather  than  authentic.  My  friend  Pro- 
fessor Sayce  claims  4000  H.  V.  as  the  beginning 
of  Habyloniaa  literature.  Nabonidiis,  ho  tells 
us  (Ilil)bert  Lectures,  p.  21),  in  550  B.  C.  ex- 
plored the  great  temple  of  the  Sun  god  at  Sip- 
]iara.  This  temple  was  believed  to  have  been 
founded  by  Naram  Sin,  the  son  of  Sargon. 
Nabonidus,  however,  liglited  upon  the  actual 
foundation-stone  —  a  stone,  we  are  told,  which 
had  not  been  seen  by  any  of  his  predecessors  for 
3,'20O  years.  On  tlio  strength  of  this  tho  date  of 
3,200  +  550  years,  that  is,  3750  B.  C,  is  assigned 
to  Naram  Sin,  the  son  of  Sargon.  These  two 
kings,  however,  are  said  to  be  quite  modern,  and 
to  have  been  ])rece(led  by  a  number  of  so-called 
Proto-Chaldajan  kings,  wlio  spoke  a  Proto-Chal- 
da;an  language,  long  before  the  Semitic  popula- 
tion had  entered  tlio  land.  It  is  concluded, 
further,  from  sonu;  old  in.scriptions  on  diorite, 
brouglit  from  the  Peninsula  of  Sinai  to  Clialdica, 
that  the  quairies  of  Sinai,  whicli  were  worked 
by  tlio  Egyptians  at  the  time  of  their  third 
dynasty,  say  six  thousand  years  ago,  may  have 
been  visited  about  the  sumo  time  by  tliese  Proto- 
Chaldieans.  4000  B.  'J.,  we  are  told,  would 
therefore  bo  a  very  moderate  initial  epoch  for 
Babylonian  and  Egyptian  literature.  I  am  the 
very  last  person  to  rieny  the  ingeiiiousness  of 
tlicso  arguments,  or  to  doubt  the  real  antiquity 
of  the  early  civiliza'„ion  of  Babylon  or  Egypt. 
All  I  wish  to  point  out  is,  that  we  should  always 
keep  before  our  eyes  tlic  constructive  character 
of  this  ancient  history  and  chronology.  To  use 
a  foundation-stone,  on  its  own  authority,  as  a 
stepping-stone  over  a  gap  of  3,200  years,  is  purely 
constructive  chronology,  and  as  such  is  to  be 


carefully  distinguished  from  what  historians 
mean  by  aiillieiitie  history,  as  when  Herodotus 
or  Thiieydides  tells  us  what  happened  during 
their  own  lives  or  befori!  their  own  eyes." — F. 
>Iax  Mliller,  O/t  the  "  KiuirmouH  Aiititiuily"  of 
the  Kant  {Nineteenth  Centiiri/.  1801).  — "  Dr.  Ticio 
rejects  tlie  name  'Aecadian,'  which  has  Wvn 
adopted  by  so  many  Assvriologlsts,  and  is 
strongly  iiiillspo.sed  to  admit 'riinuiian  atllnitics. 
Yet  he  is  so  far  from  accepting  the  alternativo 
theory  of  llalevy  and  Guyard,  that  this  so-called 
Aecadian,  or  Sumeriaii,  fs  only  another  way  of 
writing  Assyrian,  that  lie  ran  scarcely  compre- 
liend  bow  a  man  of  learning  and  penetration  can 
maintain  siieli  a  strange  position.  He  seems  to 
consider  a  positive  decision  in  the  present  stage 
of  the  inquiry  premature;  but  pronounces  tho 
by  pothesis  which  lies  at  the  basis  of  tlie  Aecad- 
ian theory,  namely,  that  the  peculiarities  of  tlio 
cuneiform  writing  are  explicable  only  by  tho 
assumption  tliat  ft  was  originally  intended  for 
another  language  than  the  Assyrian,  to  be  by  far 
tho  most  probable.  He  calls  this  language, 
which  may  or  may  not  have  been  non-Semitic, 
'Old  Chahiee,'  because  what  was  later  on  called 
(.'haldaea  'was  certainly  its  starting-point  in 
Mesopotamia.'  The  superiority  of  this  name  to 
'  Aecadian '  or  '  Sumeriaii '  is  not  very  obvious, 
as  the  name  '  C'lialdee '  is  not  found  before  the 
ninth  century  B.  C,  while  the  oldest  title  of  tho 
Babylonian  kings  is  'king  of  Sumir  and  Aecad.' 
In  the  interesting  account  of  the  provinces  and 
cities  of  Babylonia  and  As.syria,  .  .  .  two  idcn- 
titications  whicli  have  founil  much  favour  with 
As-syriologists  are  mentioned  in  a  very  sci'ptical 
way.  The  'Ur'  of  Abraham  is  generally  be- 
lieved, with  Schrader,  to  be  the  'El  Alugliair'of 
tlie  Arabs.  Dr.  Tide  coldly  ob.serves  that  this 
identification,  thougli  not  impossible,  is  not 
proved.  Again,  the  tower  of  Babel  is  identified 
by  Schrader  either  with  Babii  on  the  left  side  of 
the  river,  or  ivith  Birs  Nimriul  (Borsippa)  on  tin 
riglit  side.  Dr.  Tiele  considers  tlie  latter  site 
impossible,  because  Borsippa  is  always  spoken 
of  as  a  distinct  place,  and  was  too  distant  from 
Babylon  for  tho  supposed  outer  wxll  of  tho 
great  city  to  enclose  it.  He  also  rejects  Sclira- 
der's  theory  that  the  name  Nineveh  in  later  times 
included  Dur  Sargon  (Khorsabadl,  Hesen,  and 
Calali,  as  well  as  Nil-  ;veli  proper.  The  history 
is  divided  into  four  periods:  1.  The  old  Baby- 
lonian pcrioi,  from  the  earliest  days  down  to 
the  time  when  Assyria  was  sulllciently  strong 
and  independent  to  contend  with  Babylon  on 
equal  terms.  2.  The  first  Assyrian  pi  riod  down 
to  the  accession  of  Tiglath-pileser  II.  in  745 
B.  C.  3.  The  Second  Assyrian  Period,  from  745 
B.  C.  to  the  Fall  of  Nineveh.  4.  Tlie  New 
Babylonian  Empire.  In  treating  of  the  first 
period.  Dr.  Tiele  makes  no  attemiit  to  dci.l  with 
the  Deluge  Tablets  as  a  source  of  liistorieal 
knowledge,  putting  them  on  one  side  apiiarently 
as  purely  mj'thical.  He  despairs  of  tracing 
Babylonian  culture  to  its  earliest  liome.  Tho 
belief  that  it  originated  on  the  shores  of  tho 
Persian  Gulf  seems  to  him  uncertain,  but  ho  is 
not  able  to  fill  the  gap  with  any  other  satisfac- 
tory hypotliesis.  Babylonian  history  begins  for 
him  with  Sargon  I.,  whom  ho  regards  as  most 
probably  either  of  Semitic  descent  or  a  represen- 
tative of  Semitic  sovereignty.  He  is  sceptical 
about  tlie  early  date  assigned  to  this  king  by 
Nabunahid,  the  thirty-eighth  century  B.C., and 
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is  disposed  to  regard  the  quaint  story  of  his  con- 
ccalmcut  when  an  infant  in  a  baslcet  of  reeds  as 
a  solur  myth ;  but  lie  is  compelled  to  admit  as 
8f)lid  fact  the  amazing  statements  of  the  inscrip- 
tions about  his  mighty  empire  '  extending  from 
£Iam  to  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean  and  the 
Iwrders  of  Egypt,  nay,  even  to  Cyprus.'  So 
curly  as  IMO  ll  C,  he  thinks,  the  supremacy  of 
Habylon  had  l>ecn  established  for  centuries." — 
JleneiP  of  Dr.  Tide's  History  of  Babylonia  and 
Assyria  {Acofkmy,  Jan.  1,  1887). 

Ai.80  in:  Tlie  Earliest  History  of  Babylonia 
{Quarterly  Itev.,  Oct.,  1894,  reviewing  "Decou- 
vertes  en  Vhtldee,  jxir  Ernest  de  Sarsee). 

The  First  Babylonian  Empire. — "It  is  with 
the  reign  of  Hammurabi  that  the  importance  of 
Hubylonia  —  the  country  owning  Babel  as  its 
cai)ital  —  begins.  .  .  .  Hammurabi  (circ.  2250 
U.  C.)  is  the  sixth  on  the  Babylonian  list  [i.  e. 
a  list  of  kings  found  among  the  inscriptions  re- 
covered from  the  mounds  of  ruined  cities  in  Mes- 
opotamia]. The  great  majority  of  the  inscrip- 
tions of  his  long  reign  of  lifty-iive  years  refer  to 
peaceful  works."  As,  for  example,  "the  famous 
conal  inscri|)tion :  '  I  am  Hammurabi,  the  mighty 
king,  king  of  Ka-dingirra  (Babylon),  the  king 
whom  the  regions  obey,  the  winner  of  victory 
for  Ids  lord  Slerodach,  the  shepherd,  who  re- 
joices his  ^heart.  When  the  gods  Anu  and  Bel 
granted  me  to  rule  the  people  of  Sumer  and 
Akkad,  and  gave  the  sceptre  into  my  hand,  I 
dug  the  canal  called  "Hammurabi,  the  blessing 
of  tlie  people,"  which  carries  with  it  tiie  over- 
flow of  the  water  for  the. people  of  Sumer  and 
Akkad.  I  allotted  both  its  shores  for  food. 
Measures  of  corn  I  poured  forth.  A  lasting 
water  supply  I  made  for  the  people  of  Sumer 
and  Akkad.  I  brought  together  the  numerous 
troops  of  the  people  of  Sumer  and  Akkad,  food 
and  drink  I  made  for  them ;  with  blessing  and 
abundance  I  gifted  them.  In  convenient  abodes 
I  caused  them  to  dwell.  Tlience.'orward  I  am 
Hammurabi,  the  mighty  king,  the  favourite  of 
the  great  gods.  With  the  miglit  accorded  me 
by  Merodach  I  built  a  tall  tower  with  great  en- 
trances, whose  summits  are  high  like  ...  at 
the  head  of  the  canal  "  Hanunurabi,  the  blessing 
of  the  people."  I  named  the  tower  Sinmuballit 
tower,  after  the  name  of  my  father,  my  begetter. 
The  statue  of  Sinmuballit,  my  father,  my  beget- 
ter, I  set  up  at  the  four  quarters  of  heaven.' 
.  .  .  Rings  bearing  the  legend  '  Palace  of  Ham- 
murabi '  have  been  found  m  the  neighbourhood 
of  Bagdad,  and  presumably  indicate  the  exis- 
tence of  a  royal  residence  there." — E.  J.  Sim- 
cox.  Primiliix  Cinlimtio".!,  v.  1,  pp.  282-283. — 
"The  canal  to  which  this  king  boasts  of  having 
given  his  name,  the  '  Nahar-Haramourabi,' was 
called  in  later  days  the  royal  canal,  'Nahar 
Malcha.'  Here  iotus  saw  and  admired  it,  its 
good  condition  was  an  object  of  care  to  the  king 
himself,  and  we  know  that  it  was  considerably 
repaired  by  Nebucluulnezzar.  When  civilization 
mokes  up  its  mind  to  re-enter  upon  that  country, 
nothing  more  will  be  needed  for  the  re-awaken- 
iiig  ill  it  of  life  and  reproductive  energy,  than 
the  restoration  of  the  great  works  undertaken  by 
the  contemporaries  of  Abraham  and  Jacob." — 
G.  Perrot  and  C.  Chipiez,  Hist,  of  Art  in  C/ial- 
do'a  and  Assyria,  v.  1,  ;).  40. — "  After  a  reign  of 
flfty-live  years,  Cliamniurabi  [or  Hammurabi] 
bequeathed  the  crown  of  Babylon  and  the  united 
kingdoms  of  Babylonia  to  his  son  Samsuiluna 


(B.  C.  2209-2180).  This  ruler,  reigning  in  the 
spirit  of  his  father,  developed  still  further  the 
national  system  of  canalization.  .  .  .  Five  kings 
after  Chammurabi,  till  2098  B.  C.,  complete  the 
list  of  the  eleven  kings  of  this  hrst  dynasty,  who 
reigned  in  all  304  years.  The  epoch  made  mem- 
orable by  th-  deeds  and  enterprise  of  Chammur- 
abi is  followed  by  a  period  of  368  years,  of  the 
occurrences  of  which  absolutely  nothing  is 
known,  except  the  names  and  regnal  years  of 
another  list  of  eleven  kings  reigning  in  the  city 
of  Babylon.  .  .  .  The  foreign  non-Semitic  race, 
which  for  neorly  six  centuries  (c.  1730-1153), 
from  this  time  onward,  held  a  controlling  place 
in  the  affairs  of  Babylonia,  are  referred  to  in  the 
inscriptions  by  the  name  Kasse.  These  Kasshites 
came  from  the  border  country  between  Northern 
Elom  and  Media,  and  were  in  all  probability  of 
the  same  race  as  the  Elamites.  "The  references; 
to  them  make  them  out  to  be  both  mountaineers 
and  tent-dwellers.  .  .  .  The  political  sway  of 
the  foreign  masters  was  undisputed,  but  the 
genius  of  the  government  and  the  national  type 
of  culture  and  forms  of  activity  were  essentially 
unchanged.  .  .  .  Through  century  after  century, 
and  millcnium  after  millenium,  the  dominant 
genius  of  Babylonia  remained  the  same.  It  con- 
quered all  its  conquerors,  and  moulded  them  to 
its  own  likeness  by  the  force  of  its  manifold 
culture,  by  the  appliances  as  well  as  the  prestige 
of  the  arts  of  peace.  .  .  .  The  Babylonians  were 
not  able  to  maintain  perpetually  their  political 
autonomy  or  integrity,  not  because  they  were 
not  brave  or  patriotic,"  but  because  "they  were 
not,  first  and  foremost,  a  military  people.  Their 
energies  were  mainly  spent  in  trade  ard  manu- 
facture, in  science  and  art.  .  .  .  The  time  which 
the  native  historiographers  allow  to  the  new 
[Kassliite]  dynasty  is  577  years.  .  .  .  This  Kass- 
hite  conquest  of  Babylonia  .  .  .  prevented  the 
consolidation  of  the  eastern  brancli  of  the  Sem- 
ites, by  alienating  from  Babylonia  ti'^  Assyrian 
colonists.  .  .  .  Henceforth  there  was  almost  per- 
petual rivalry  and  strife  between  Assyria  and  the 
parent  country.  Henceforth,  also,  it  is  As.iyria 
that  becomes  the  leading  power  in  tlie  West." — 
J.  F.  McCurdy,  History,  Prophecy  and  the  Monu- 
ments, bk.  2,  ch.  3,  and  bk.  4,  ch.  1  {v.  1).— "The 
Kassites  gave  a  dynasty  to  Babylonia  wliich 
lasted  for  576  years  (B.  C.  1806-1230).  The  fact 
that  the  rulers  of  the  country  were  Kassites  by 
race,  and  that  their  army  largely  consisted  of 
Kassite  troops,  caused  the  neighbouring  popula- 
tions to  identify  the  Babylonians  with  tlieir  con- 
querors and  lords.  Hence  it  is  that  in  the  tab- 
lets of  Tel  el-Amorna,  the  Canaanite  writers 
invariably  term  the  Babylonions  the  '  Kasi.'  The 
'  Kasi'  or  Cush,  we  are  told,  liad  overrun  Pales- 
tine in  former  years  and  were  again  threatening 
the  Egyptian  province.  In  calling  Nimrod, 
therefore,  a  son  of  Cush  the  Book  of  Genesis 
merely  means  that  he  was  a  Babylonian.  But 
the  designation  tokes  us  back  to  the  age  of  the 
Tel  el-Amarna  tablets.  It  was  not  a  designation 
which  could  have  belonged  to  that  later  age, 
when  the  Babylonians  were  known  to  the  Israel- 
ites as  the  '  Kas<lini '  only.  Indeed  there  is  a 
passage  in  the  Book  of  Micah  (v.  0)  wliich  proves 
plainly  that  in  that  later  age  'the  laud  of  Mim- 
rod'  was  synonymous  not  with  Babylonia  but 
with  Assyria.  The  Nimrod  of  Genesis  must 
have  come  down  to  us  from  the  time  when  the 
Kassite  dynasty  still   reigned  over  Babylonia. 
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.  .  .  Nlmrod  was  not  satisfied  with  his  Babylon- 
ian dominions.  '  Out  of  that  land  he  went 
forth  into  Assyria,  and  builded  Nineveh,  and 
Rehoboth  'Ir  (the  city  boulevards),  and  Calah 
and  Resen. "...  The  city  of  Asshur  had  been 
long  in  existence  when  Nimrod  led  his  Kassite 
followers  to  it,  and  so  made  its  '  high-priests ' 
tributary  to  Babylon.  It  stood  on  the  high-road 
to  the  west,  and  it  is  not  surprising,  therefore, 
that  the  Kassite  kings,  after  making  themselves 
masters  of  the  future  kingdom  of  Assyria, 
should  have  continued  their  victorious  career  as 
far  as  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean.  We  may 
conjecture  that  Nimrod  was  the  first  of  them 
who  planted  his  power  so  firmly  in  Palestine 
as  to  be  remembered  ir  the  proverbial  lore  of  the 
country,  and  to  have  introduced  that  Babj'lonian 
culture  of  which  the  Tel  cl-Ainarna  tablets  have 
given  us  such  abundant  eviiience." — A.  IT. 
Sayce,  The  Higlicr  Critieimn,  and  the  Verdict  of 
the  Monuments,  ch.  3. — It  was  during  the  Kass- 
hite  domination  in  Babylonia  that  Ahmes, 
founder  of  the  cightce'-*U  dynasty  in  Egypt, 
expelled  the  Hyksos  intruders  from  that  country ; 
and  ' '  his  successors,  returning  upon  Asia  the 
attack  which  they  had  thence  received,  subju- 
gating, or  rather  putting  to  ransom,  all  the 
Canaanitcsof  Judea,  Phosnicia,  and  Syria,  crossed 
the  Euphrates  and  tlie  Tigris  [see  Egypt:  About 
B.  C.  1700-1400].  Nineveh  twice  fell  into  their 
power,  and  the  whole  Semitic  world  became 
vassal  to  the  Pharaohs.  The  influence  of  Egypt 
was  real  though  temporary,  but  in  the  recipro- 
cal dealings  which  were  the  result  of  the  con- 
quests of  the  Tutnes  [or  Thothmes]  and  the 
Amenhoteps,  the  share  of  the  Semites  was  on 
the  whole  the  larger.  Marriages  with  the  daugh- 
ters of  kings  or  vassal  governors  brought 
into  Egypt  and  established  Asiatic  types,  ideas, 
and  customs  on  the  Theban  throne.  Amenho- 
tep  IV.  was  purely  Semitic ;  he  endeavoured  to 
replace  the  religion  of  Ammon  by  the  sun- 
worship  of  Syria.  In  1 887  were  discovered  the 
fragments  of  a  correspondence  exchanged  be- 
tween the  kings  of  Syria,  Armenia,  and  Baby- 
lonia, and  the  Pharaohs  Amcnhotep  III.  and  IV. 
[see  Egypt:  Ahout  B.  C.  1500-1400];  all  these 
letters  are  written  in  cuneiform  character  and 
in  Semitic  or  other  dialects ;  it  is  probable  that 
the  answers  were  drawn  up  in  the  same  char- 
acter and  in  the  same  languages.  For  the  rest, 
the  'subjugated  nations  had  soon  recovered. 
Saryoukm  I.  had  reconstituted  the  Chaldean 
empire ;  the  Assyrians,  ever  at  war  on  their  east- 
ern and  western  frontiers,  had  more  than  once 
crossed  the  Upper  Euphrates  and  penetrated 
Asia  Minor  as  far  as  Troad,  where  the  name 
Assaracus  seems  to  be  a  relic  of  an  Assyrian 
dynasty.  The  Ilittites  or  Khetas  occupied  the 
north  of  Syria;  and  when  Uamses  II.,  Sesostris, 
desired  in  the  15th  century  to  renew  the  exploits 
of  his  ancestors,  he  was  checked  at  Kadech  by 
the  Ilittites  and  forced  to  retreat  after  an  un- 
decided battle.  The  great  expansion  of  Egypt 
was  stopped,  at  least  towards  tlie  north.  The 
Semitic  peoples,  on  the  contrary,  were  every- 
where in  the  ascendant." — A.  LeKvre,  Hace  and 
Lanptiage,  pp.  205-206. 

The  Assyrian  Empire. — "According  to  all 
app!!arance  it  was  tlie  Egyptian  conquest  about 
sixteen  centuries  B.  C,  that  led  to  the  partition 
of  Mesopotamia.  Vassals  of  Thothmes  and 
Kameses,  called  by  Berosus  the  'Arab  kings,' 


sat  upon  the  throne  of  Babylon.  The  tribes  of 
Upper  Mesopotamia  were  farther  from  Egypt, 
and  their  chiefs  found  it  easier  to  preserve  their 
Independence.  At  first  each  city  had  its  own 
prince,  but  in  time  one  of  these  petty  kingdoms 
absorbed  the  rest,  and  Nineveh  became  the  capi- 
tal of  an  united  Assyria.  As  the  years  passed 
away  the  frontiers  of  the  nation  thus  constituted 
were  pushed  gradually  southwards  until  all 
Mesopotamia  was  brought  under  one  sceptre. 
This  consummation  appears  to  have  been  com- 
plete by  the  end  of  tlie  fourteenth  century,  at 
which  period  Egypt,  enfeebled  and  rolled  back 
upon  herself,  ceased  to  make  her  influence  felt 
upon  tlie  Euphrates.  Even  then  Babylon  kept 
her  own  kings,  but  they  had  sunk  to  be  little 
more  than  hereditary  satraps  receiving  investi- 
ture from  Nineveli.  Over  and  over  again  Baby- 
lon attempted  to  shake  off  the  yoke  of  her  neigh- 
bour; but  down  to  the  seventh  century  her 
revolts  were  always  suppressed,  and  the  Assyrian 
supremacy  reestablished  after  more  or  less  des- 
perate conflicts.  During  nearly  half  a  century, 
from  about  1060  to  1020  B.  C,  Babylon  seems  to 
have  recovered  the  upper  hand.  The  victories 
of  her  princes  put  an  end  to  what  is  called  the 
First  Assyrian  Empire.  But  after  one  or  two 
generations  a  new  family  mounted  the  northern 
throne,  and,  toiling  energetically  for  a  century 
or  so  to  establish  the  grandeur  of  the  monarchy, 
founded  the  Second  Assyrian  Empire.  The 
upper  country  regained  its  ascendency  by  the 
help  of  military  institutions  whose  details  now 
escape  us,  although  their  results  may  be  traced 
throughout  the  later  history  of  Assyria.  From 
the  tenth  century  onwards  the  effects  of  these  in- 
stitutions become  visible  in  expeditions  made  by 
the  armies  of  Assyria,  now  to  the  shores  of  the 
Persian  Gulf  or  the  Caspian,  and  now  through 
the  mountains  of  Armenia  into  the  plains  of  Cap- 
padocia,  or  across  the  Syrian  desert  to  the  Leba- 
non and  the  coast  cities  of  Phoenicia.  The  first 
princes  whose  figured  monuments  —  in  contra- 
distinction to  mere  inscriptions — have  come 
down  to  us,  belonged  to  those  days.  The  oldest 
of  all  was  Assurnazirpal,  whose  residence  wiis  at 
Calacli  (Niniroud).  Tlie  bas-reliefs  with  ^^  hich 
his  palace  was  decorated  are  now  in  the  Louvre 
and  the  Britisli  Sluseuni,  most  of  them  in  the 
hitter.  ...  To  Assiirnazirpal's  son  Slialmaueser 
III.  belongs  the  obelisk  of  basalt  which  also  stands 
in  the  British  Museum.  .  .  ,  Slialmaueser  was 
an  intrepid  man  of  war.  Tlie  I'lscriptions  on  his 
obelisk  recall  the  events  of  thirty-one  campaigns 
waged  against  tlie  neighbouring  peoples  under 
the  leadership  of  the  king  himself.  .  .  .  Under 
the  immediate  successors  of  Shalmancser  the 
Assyrian  prestige  was  maintained  at  a  high  level 
by  dint  of  the  same  lavish  bloodshed  and  trucu- 
lent energy ;  but  towards  the  eighth  century  it 
licgan  to  decline.  Tliere  was  then  a  period  of 
languor  and  decadence,  some  echo  of  which,  and 
of  its  accompanying  disasters,  seems  to  have  been 
embodied  by  the  Greeks  in  the  romantic  tale  of 
Sardanapaltis.  No  shadow  of  confirmation  for 
the  story  of  a  first  destruction  of  Nineveh  is  to 
be  found  in  the  inscriptions,  and,  in  the  middle 
of  the  same  century,  wc  again  find  the  Assyrian 
arms  triumphant  under  the  Icadersliip  of  Tiglath 
Pileser  II.,  a  king  modelled  after  the  great  war- 
riors of  the  earlier  days.  This  prince  seems  to 
have  carried  his  victorious  arms  as  far  east  as  the 
Indus,  and  west  as  the  frontiers  of  Egypt.     And 
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yet  it  was  only  under  his  second  successor, 
Saryoukin,  or,  to  give  him  liis  popular  name, 
Sargon,  tlie  founder  of  a  new  dynasty,  that  Syria, 
witli  tlie  e.vception  of  Tyre,  was  brought  into 
coni])lete  submission  after  a  great  victory  over 
the  Egyptians  (72!  (04).  .  .  .  His  son  Sennache- 
rib equalled  him  both  as  a  soldier  and  as  a 
builder.  He  began  by  1 1  iisliing  the  rebels  of 
Elam  and  Chalda-a  with  unflinching  severity ;  in 
his  anger  he  almost  exterminated  the  inhabitants 
of  Babylon,  the  perennial  scat  of  revolt;  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  he  repaired  i<  id  lestored  Niucveh. 
Most  of  his  predecessors  hud  been  absentees  from 
the  capital,  and  had  neglected  its  buildings.  .  .  . 
He  chose  a  site  well  within  the  city  for  the  mag- 
nificent palace  which  Jir.  Layard  has  i)ec;;  the 
means  of  restoring  to  '"  e  worlil.  This  building 
is  now  known  as  Kouj'oundjik,  from  the  name 
of  the  village  perched  upon  the  mound  within 
which  the  buildings  of  Sennacherib  wore  hidden. 
Sennacherib  rebuilt  the  walls,  the  towers,  and 
the  quays  of  Nineveh  at  tlio  same  time,  so  that 
the  capital,  which  liad  never  ceased  to  be  the 
strongest  and  most  popidous  city  of  the  empire, 
again  became  the  residence  of  the  kini.  —a  dis- 
tinction which  it  was  to  preserve  until  the  fast 
approaching  date  of  its  linal  destruction.  The 
son  of  Sennacherib,  Esarhaddon,  and  his  grand- 
son, Assurbanipal  Tlong  identified  wii.i  the  Sar- 
danapalus  of  the  Greeks;  but  Prof.  Sayce  now 
finds  the  Sardanapalus  of  Greek  romance  in  a 
rebel  king,  Assur-dainpal.  who  reigned  B.  C. 
827-820,  and  whose  name  and  history  fit  the 
talc],  pushed  the  adventures  and  conquests 
of  the  Assyrian  arms  still  farther.  They  sub- 
dued the  whole  north  of  Arabia,  and  invaded 
Egypt  more  than  once.  .  .  .  There  was  a  mo- 
ment when  the  great  Semitic  Empire  founded  by 
the  Sargonides  touched  even  the  .lEgfean,  for 
C-ges,  king  of  Lydii>,  finding  himself  menaced 
by  the  Cimmerians,  did  homage  to  Assurbanipal, 
and  sued  for  help  against  those  foes  to  all  civi- 
lization."—  G.  Perrot  and  0.  Chipiez,  A  History 
of  AH  in  Chaldaa  and  Amtyria,  ch.  1,  sect.  5  (v.  1). 
— "The  power  of  Assurbanipal  was  equal  to  the 
task  of  holding  under  control  the  subjects  of 
Assyria  at  all  points.  He  boasts  of  having  com- 
pelled the  king  of  Tyre  to  drink  sea-water  to 
quench  his  thirst.  1*116  greatest  opposition  ho 
met  with  was  in  Elam,  but  this  too  he  was  able 
to  suppress.  .  .  .  Assurbanipal  says  that  b"  In- 
creased the  tributes,  but  that  his  action  was  jp- 
pjsed  oy  his  own  brother,  whom  he  had  formerly 
maintained  by  force  of  arms  in  Babylon.  This 
brother  now  seduced  a  great  number  of  other 
nations  and  princes  from  their  allegiance.  .  .  . 
The  king  of  Baliylon  placed  himself,  so  to  speak, 
at  their  head.  .  .  .  Tlie  danger  was  immensely 
increased  when  the  king  set  up  by  Assurbanipal 
in  Elam  joined  the  movement.  It  was  necessary 
to  put  an  end  to  this  revolt,  and  this  was  effected 
for  once  without  much  difliculty.  .  .  .  There- 
upon the  rebellious  brother  in  Babylon  has  to 
give  way.  The  gods  who  go  before  Assurbani- 
pal have,  as  ho  says,  thrust  the  king  of  Babylon 
into  a  consuming  fire  and  put  an  end  to  his  life. 
His  adherents  .  .  .  are  horribly  punished.  .  .  . 
Tlie  provinces  which  joined  tliem  are  subjected 
to  the  laws  of  the  A.ssyrian  gods.  Even  the 
Arabs,  who  have  sided  with  the  rebels,  bow  be- 
fore the  king,  whilst  of  his  power  in  Egypt  it  is 
said  that  it  extended  to  the  sources  of  the  Nile. 
His  dominion  reached  even  to  Asia  Minor.  .  .  . 


Assyria  is  the  first  conquering  power  which  we 
encounter  in  the  history  of  the  world.  The  most 
effective  means  whicli  she  brought  to  bear  in 
consolidating  her  contjuests  consisted  in  the 
transportation  of  tlie  principal  inhabitants  from 
the  subjugated  districts  to  Assyria,  and  the  set- 
tlement of  Assyrians  in  the  newly  acquired  prov- 
inces. .  .  .  The  most  important  result  of  the 
action  of  Assyria  upon  tlie  world  was  perhaps 
that  she  limited  or  iiroke  up  tlie  petty  sovereign- 
ties and  the  local  religions  of  Western  Asia.  .  .  . 
It  was  ...  an  event  which  convulsed  the  world 
when  this  power,  in  the  full  current  of  its  life 
and  progress,  suddenly  ceased  to  exist.  Since 
tlie  10th  century  every  event  of  importance  had 
originated  in  Assyria ;  in  the  middle  of  the  7th 
she  suddenly  collapsed.  ...  Of  the  manner  in 
which  the  ruin  of  Nineveh  was  brought  about 
we  have  nowhere  any  authentic  record.  .  .  . 
Apart  from  their  miraculous  accessories,  the  one 
circumstance  in  which  .  .  .  [most  of  the  ac- 
counts given]  agree,  is  that  Assyria  was  over- 
thrown by  the  combination  of  the  Medes  and 
Babylonians.  Everything  else  that  is  said  on 
the  subject  verges  on  the  fabulous;  and  even  the 
fact  of  the  alliance  is  doubtful,  since  Herodotus, 
who  lived  nearest  to  the  period  we  are  treating 
of,  knows  nothing  of  it,  and  ascribes  the  conquest 
simply  to  the  Medes." — L.  von  Kanke,  Universal 
History:  The  Oldest  Historical  Orotip  of  Kations, 
ch.  3. 

The  last  Babylorian  Empire  and  its  over- 
throw.—The  story,  briefly  told,  of  the  alliance 
by  which  the  Assyrian  monarchy  is  said  to  have 
been  overthrown,  is  as  follows:  About  626  or 
625,  B.  C. ,  a  new  revolt  broke  out  in  Babylonia, 
and  the  Assyrian  king  sent  a  general  named 
Nabu-pal-usur  or  Nabopolassar  to  quell  it.  Nabu- 
pal-usur  succeeded  in  his  undertaking,  and 
seems  to  have  been  rew",rJed  by  being  made 
governor  of  Babylon.  Hut  his  ambition  aimed 
higher,  and  he  mounted  the  ancient  Babylonian 
throne,  casting  off  his  allegiance  to  Assyria  and 
joining  her  enemies.  "  He  was  wise  enough  to 
see  that  Assyria  could  not  be  completely  crushed 
by  one  nation,  and  lie  therefore  made  a  league 
with  Pharaoh  Necho,  of  Egypt,  and  asked  the 
Median  king,  Cyaxares,  to  give  his  daughter, 
Amytes,  to  Nebuchadnezzar,  his  son,  to  wife. 
Thus  a  league  was  made,  and  about  B.  C.  609 
t:.e  kings  marched  against  Assyria.  They  suf- 
fered various  defeats,  but  eventually  the  Assyr- 
ian army  was  defeated,  and  Shalman,  the  brother 
of  the  king  of  Assyria,  slain.  The  united  kings 
then  besieged  Nineveh.  During  the  siege  the 
river  Tigris  rose  and  carried  away  the  greater 
part  of  the  city  wall.  The  Assyrian  king  gath- 
ered together  his  wives  and  property  in  the  pal- 
ace, and  setting  fire  to  it,  all  perished  in  the 
flames.  The  enemies  went  into  the  city  and  Mt- 
terly  destroyed  all  they  could  lay  their  hands 
upon.  With  the  fall  of  Nineveh,  Assyria  as  a 
power  practically  ceased  to  exiat."  About  608 
B.  C.  Nebuchadnezzar  succeeded  his  father  on  the 
throne.  "When  he  had  become  established  in 
the  kingdom  he  set  his  various  cr.ptives,  Jews, 
Piuenicians,  Syrians,  and  Egyptians,  at  work  to 
make  Babylon  the  greatest  city  in  the  world. 
And  as  a  builder  he  remains  almost  unsurpassed. " 
— E.  A.  Waliis  Budge,  Babylonian  Life  and  His- 
tory, ch.  5. — "The  Babylon  of  Nebuchadnezzar 
occupied  a  square  of  which  each  side  was  nearly 
fifteen  miles  in  length,  and  was  bisected  by  the 
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Euphrates  diagonally  from  nortLwcst  to  south- 
cast.  This  square  was  enclosed  by  a  deep  moat, 
flooded  from  the  river.  Tlie  clay  excavated  iii 
digging  the  moat,  moulded  into  bricks  and  laid 
in  bitumen,  formed  the  walls  of  the  city.  These 
walls,  more  i  iiau  300  feet  high  ..ud  more  than  70 
thick,  and  protected  by  piin. ;  ,  ■,,  afforded  a  com- 
modious driveway  nloug  their  top  of  nearly  00 
miles,  needing  only  aerUl  bridges  over  the 
Euphrates  river.  The  waters  of  the  river  were 
forced  to  How  through  the  city  between  quays 
of  masonry  which  equaled  the  walls  in  thickness 
and  height.  The  walls  were  pierced  at  equal 
intervals  for  a  lumdred  gates,  and  each  gateway 
closed  with  double  leaves  of  ponderous  metal, 
swinging  upon  bronze  posts  built  into  the  wall. 
Fifty  broad  avenues,  crossing  each  other  at 
right  angles,  joined  the  opposite  gates  of  the 
city,  and  divided  it  into  a  checkerboard  of  gigan- 
tic squares.  The  river  quays  were  pierced  by 
25  gates  like  those  in  the  outer  walls.  One  of 
the  streets  was  carried  across  the  river  upon  an 
arched  bridge,  another  ran  in  a  tunnel  beneath 
the  river  bed,  and  ferries  plied  continually  across 
the  water  where  the  other  streets  abutted.  The 
great  squares  of  the  city  were  n'"-  all  occupied 
by  buildings.  Many  of  them  were  used  as  gar- 
dens and  -^ven  farmn,  and  the  great  fertility  of 
the  soil,  cai^sed  by  irrigation,  producing  two 
and  even  three  crops  a  year,  supplied  food  suf- 
flcient  for  Jie  inhabitants  in  case  of  siege. 
Babylon  w.s  a  vast  fdrtified  province  rather  than 
a  city.  .  .  .  There  is  a  curious  fact  which  I  do 
not  remei.iiier  to  have  seen  noticed,  and  of  which 
I  will  not  here  veniuro  *n  suggest  the  explana- 
tion. Babylon  stands  in  the  Book  of  Revelation 
as  the  emblem  of  all  the  abominations  which  are 
to  be  destroyed  by  the  power  of  Christ.  But 
Babylon  is  the  one  city  known  to  history  which 
could  have  served  as  a  model  for  John's  descrip- 
tion of  the  New  Jerusalem :  '  the  city  lying  four 
square,'  'the  walls  great  and  high,'  the  river 
which  flowed  through  the  city,  'and  in  the 
midst  of  the  street  of  it,  and  on  either  side  of 
the  river  the  tree  of  life,  bearing  twelve  manner 
of  fruits ; '  '  the  foundations  of  the  wall  of  the 
city  garnished  witli  all  manner  of  precious 
stones,'  as  the  base  of  the  walls  inclosing  the 
great  palace  were  faced  with  glazed  and  enam- 
eled bricks  of  brilliant  colors,  ai;r",  a  broad  space 
left  that  they  might  be  seen, —  tliese  characteris- 
tics, and  they  are  all  unique,  have  been  com- 
bined in  no  otlier  city." — W.  B.  Wright,  Ancient 
Cities,  pp.  41-44. — "  Undoubtedly,  one  of  the  im- 
portant results  already  obtained  from  the  study 
of  tlie  native  chronicles  of  Ba'iylon  is  tlie  establisli- 
inent,  on  grounds  apart  fiom  the  question  of  the 
authenticity  of  the  Book  of  Daniel,  of  the  his- 
torical character  of  Belshazzar.  The  name  of 
this  prince  had  always  been  a  puzzle  to  com- 
mentators and  historians.  Tlie  only  native 
autliority  on  Babylonian  history  —  Berosus — 
did  not  appear  to  have  mentioned  such  a  person. 
.  .  .  According  to  the  extracts  from  the  work  of 
Berosus  preserved  for  us  in  the  writings  of  these 
authors,  the  following  is  the  history  of  the  last 
King  of  Babylon.  Kis  name  was  Nabonidus, 
or  Nabonedus,  and  he  flrst  appears  as  the  leader 
of  a  band  of  conspirators  who  determined  to 
bring  about  a  change  in  the  government.  The 
throne  was  then  occupied  by  the  youthful 
Laborosoarchod  (for  this  is  the  corrupt  Greek 
form  of  the  Babylonian  Mbiishi-Marduk),  who 


was  the  son  of  Neriglissar,  and  therefore, 
tlirough  his  mother,  the  grandson  of  the  great 
Nebuchadnezzar;  but,  in  spite  of  liist«nder  age, 
the  new  sovereien  who  had  only  succeeded  his 
father  two  months  before,  had  already  given 
proof  of  a  bad  disposition.  .  .  .  When  the  de- 
signs of  the  conspirators  had  been  carried  out, 
thty  appointed  Nabonidus  king  in  the  room  of 
the  youthfid  son  of  Neriglissar.  .  .  .  We  next 
hear  that  in  the  seventeenth  year  of  Nabonidus, 
Cyrus,  wlio  had  already  concjuered  the  rest  of 
Asia,  marched  ui)on  Babylon  [B.  C.  538 — see  Per- 
si.v:  B.C.  549-.')21].  The  native  forces  met  the 
lersiaus  in  battle,  but  were  put  to  flight,  with 
their  king  at  their  head,  and  took  refuge  behind 
the  ramparts  of  Borsippa.  Cyrus  thereupon  en- 
tered Babylon,  we  are  told,  and  threw  down  her 
walls.  .  .  .  Herodotus  states  that  the  last  king 
of  Babylon  was  the  son  of  the  great  Nebuchad- 
nezzar—  to  give  that  monarch  his  true  name  — 
for  in  so  doing  he  bears  out,  so  far  as  his  testi- 
mony is  of  any  value,  the  words  of  the  Book  of 
Daniel,  which  not  only  calls  Belshazzar  son  of 
Nebuchadnezzar,  but  also  introduces  the  wife  of 
the  latter  monarch  as  being  the  mother  of  the 
ill-fated  prince  wlio  closed  the  long  line  of  na- 
tive rulers.  Such  being  the  only  testimony  of 
secular  writers,  there  was  no  alternative  but  to 
identify  Belshazzar  with  Nabonidus.  .  .  .  Yet 
the  name  Nabonidus  stood  in  no  sort  of  relation 
to  that  of  Belshazzar;  and  the  idcntiflcation  o" 
the  two  jiersonages  was,  undoubtedly,  both  arbi 
trary  and  dillicult.  The  cuneiform  inscription 
brouglit  to  Europe  from  the  site  of  Babylon  ant, 
other  ancient  cities  of  Chaldcea  soon  changed  the 
aspect  of  the  problem.  .  .  .  Nabonidus,  o;\  in 
the  native  form,  Nabu  nil'd,  that  is  to  say,  '  Nebo 
exalts,'  is  tlie  name  givon  to  the  last  native  king 
of  Babylon  in  the  contemporary  records  inscribed 
on  clay.  This  monarch,  however,  was  found  to 
speak  of  his  eldest  son  as  bearing  the  very  name 
preserved  in  the  Book  of  Daniel,  and  liitherto 
known  to  us  from  that  source  alone.  .  .  .  '  Set 
the  fear  of  thy  great  godhead  in  the  heart  of 
Belshazzar,  m^  firstborn  son,  my  own  offspring; 
and  let  him  not  coirmit  sin,  in  order  that  he  may 
enjoy  the  fulness  o*'  life.'.  .  .  'Belshazzar,  my 
firstborn  son,  .  .  .  lengthen  his  days;  let  him 
not  commit  sin.  .  .  .'  Tliese  passages  provide 
us,  in  an  unexpected  manner,  with  the  name 
which  had  hitherto  been  known  from  the  Book 
of  Daniel,  and  from  that  document  alone;  but 
we  were  still  in  tlie  dark  as  to  the  reason  which 
could  have  induced  the  author  to  represent  Bel- 
shazzar as  kinj  of  Babylon.  ...  In  1883  a 
cuneiform  inscription  was  for  the  flrst  time  in- 
terpreted and  published  by  Mr.  Pinches;  it  had 
been  disinterred  among  the  ruins  of  Babylon  by 
Mr.  Hormuzd  Rassam.  This  document  proved 
to  contain  the  annals  of  the  king  whose  fate  we 
have  just  been  discussing  —  namely,  Nabonidus. 
Tliough  mutilated  in  parts,  it  allowed  us  to  learn 
some  portions  of  his  history,  both  before  and 
during  the  invasion  of  Babylonia  Dy  Cyrus;  and 
one  of  tlie  most  remarkable  facts  that  it  added  to 
our  knowledge  was  that  of  the  regency  —  if  that 
terra  may  bo  used  —  of  the  king's  son  during  the 
absence  of  the  sovereign  from  the  Court  and 
array.  Here,  surely,  the  exi)lanation  of  the 
Book  of  Daniel  was  found:  Belshazzai'  was,  at 
the  time  oi  the  irruption  of  the  Persians,  acting 
as  his  father's  representative;  he  was  command- 
ing the  Babylonian  army  and  presiding  over  the 
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Babylonian  Court.  When  Cyrus  entered  Baby- 
Ion,  doubtless  the  only  resistance  he  met  with 
was  in  the  royal  palace,  and  there  it  was  proba- 
bly slight.  In  the  same  night  Belshazzar  was 
taken  and  slain." — B.  T.  A.  Evetts,  New  Light  on 
tlie  liilile  and  the  Uoly  Land,  eh.  11,  pt.  2. — Cyrus 
the  Great,  in  whose  vast  empire  the  Babylonian 
liingdom  was  llnally  swallowed  up,  was  origi- 
nally "king  of  Anzan  in  Elam,  not  of  Persia. 
Anzan  had  been  first  occupied,  it  would  appear, 
by  his  great-grandfather  Teispes  the  Aclmemen- 
ian.  The  conquest  of  Astyages  and  of  his  capi- 
tal Ekbatana  took  place  in  B.  C.  549,  and  a  year 
or  two  later  Cyrus  obtained  possession  of  Persia." 
Then,  B.  C.  538,  ran-T  the  conquest  of  Baby- 
lonia, invited  by  a  ,)arty  in  the  country  hostile  to 
its  king,  Nabonidos  Cyrus  "assumed  tlie  title 
of  'King  of  Babylon,'  thus  claiming  to  be  the 
legitimate  descendant  of  the  ancient  Babylonian 
kings.  He  announced  himself  as  the  devoted 
worshipper  of  Bel  and  Nebo,  who  by  the  com- 
mand of  Merodach  had  overthrown  the  sacri- 
legious usurper  Nabonidos,  and  he  and  his  son 
occordingly  offered  sacrifices  to  ten  times  the 
usual  amount  in  the  Babylonian  temples,  and  re- 
stored the  images  of  the  gods  to  their  ancient 
shrines.  At  the  same  time  he  allowed  the  foreign 
populations  who  had  been  deport.  1  to  Babylonia 
to  return  to  their  homes  along  with  the  statues 
of  their  gods.  Among  these  foreign  populations, 
as  we  know  from  the  Old  Testament,  were  the 
Jews."— A.  H.  Sayc  ■,  Primer  of  Aesyriology,  pp. 
74-78. 

Hebraic  branch.  See  Jews,  Amuoniteb; 
MoABiTES;  and  Edomites. 

Canaanitic  branch.  See  Jews:  Early  His- 
tory ;  and  Phcenicians. 

Southern  branches.  See  Arabia  ;  Ethiopia  ; 
and  Abyssinia. 

SEMITIC  LANGUAGES.— "  There  is  no 
stronger  or  more  unchanging  unity  among  i>uy 
group  of  languages  than  that  which  exists  In  tlie 
Semitic  group.  The  dead  and  living  languages 
which  compose  it  hariilj  differ  from  each  othtr 
so  much  as  the  various  Romance  or  Sclavonic 
dialects.  Not  only  are  the  elements  of  the  com- 
mon vocabulary  unchanged,  but  the  structure 
of  the  word  and  of  the  phrase  has  remained 
the  same.  .  .  .  The  Semitic  languages  form 
two  great  branches,  each  subdivided  into  two 
groups.  The  northern  branch  comprehends  the 
Aramaic-Assyrian  group  and  the  Canaanitisli 
group;  the  southern  .  .  .  includes  the  Arabic 
group,  properly  so  called,  and  the  Himyarite 
group.  The  name  Aramaic  is  given  to  two  dia- 
lects wliich  are  very  nearly  allied — Chaldean 
and  Syriac.  .  .  .  The  Aramaic  which  was  spoken 
at  the  time  of  Christ  was  divided  into  two  sub- 
dialects:  that  of  Galilee,  which  resembled  the 
Syriac  pronunciation,  and  that  of  Jerusalem,  of 
which  the  pronunciation  was  more  marked  and 
nearer  to  Chaldean.  Jesus  and  his  disciples  evi- 
dently spoke  the  dialect  of  their  country.  .  .  . 
Syriac,  in  its  primitive  state,  is  unknown  to  us, 
as  also  Syro-Chaldean.  .  .  .  Assyrian  is  a  dis- 
covery of  this  century.  ...  To  the  Canaanitish 
group  belong  Phoenician,   Samaritan,  the  lan- 

fuages  of  the  left  bank  of  the  Jordan,  notably 
loabite,  .  .  .  and  lastly,  Hebrew.  The  first 
and  the  last  of  these  dialects  are  almost  exactly 
alike.  .  .  .  Arabic,  being  the  language  of  Islam, 
has  deeply  penetrated  all  the  Mussulman  nations, 


Turkish,  Persian,  and  Hindustani.  ,  .  .  Him- 
yarite reigned  to  the  south  of  Arabic ;  it  was  the 
language  of  the  Queen  of  Sheba,  and  is  now  well 
known  through  a  great  number  of  inscriptions, 
and  is  perhaps  still  spoken  under  the  name  of 
Ekhili  in  the  district  of  Marah.  ...  It  is  in 
Abyssinia  that  we  must  seek  for  the  last  vestiges 
of  Himyarite.  Several  centuries  before  our  era, 
the  African  coast  of  the  Ked  Sea  had  received 
Semitic  colonies,  and  a  language  known  as  Ghez 
or  Ethiopian. " — A.  Lefivre,  Race  and  Lanouage, 
pp.  213-323. 

SEMNONES,  The.— "The  Semnones  were 
the  chief  Suevic  clan.  Their  settlements  seem 
to  have  been  between  the  Elbe  and  Oder,  coin- 
ciding as  nearly  as  possible  with  Brandenburg, 
and  reaching  possibly  into  Prussian  Poland." — 
Church  and  Brodribb,  Oeog.  Notes  to  T/ie  Oer- 
mani/  of  Tacitus. — See  Alkmanni:  A.  D.  213. 

SEMPACH,  Battle  of  (1386).  See  Switzer- 
land: A.  D.  1386-1388. 

SEMPRONIAN  LAWS.— The  laws  pro- 
posed and  carried  at  Rome  by  tlie  Gracchi  (see 
Rome:  B.  C.  133-121),  who  were  of  the  Sem- 
pronian  gens,  are  often  so  referred  to. 

SENA,  The  Oruidic  oracle  of.- A  little  is- 
land called  Sena  —  modern  Sein--off  the  ex- 
treme western  coast  of  Brittany,  is  mentioned 
by  Pomponius  Alela  as  the  site  of  a  celebrated 
oracle,  consulted  by  Gaulisii  navigators  and 
served  by  nine  virgin  priestesses. —  E.  H.  Bun- 
bury,  Hist.  (^Ancient  Oeog,,  ch.  23,  sect.  2  (».  2). 

SENATE,  Canadian.  See  Canada:  A.  D. 
1867. 

SENATE,  French.  See  Prance:  A.  D.  1799 
(NovEMiiKK — December). 

SENATE,  Roman. — "In  p.ehistoric  times, 
tlie  clans  which  subsequently  united  to  form  can- 
tons had  each  possessed  a  monarchical  constitu- 
tion of  its  own.  When  the  clan  governments 
were  merged  in  that  of  the  canton,  the  monarchs 
('  reges ')  of  these  clans  became  senators,  or  elders, 
in  the  new  community.  In  the  case  of  Rome  the 
number  of  senators  was  three  hundred,  because  in 
the  beginning,  as  tradition  said,  there  were  three 
hundred  clans.  In  regal  times  the  king  appointed 
the  senators.  Probably,  at  first,  he  chose  one 
from  each  clan,  honoring  in  this  way  some  man 
whose  age  had  given  him  experience  and  whose 
ability  made  his  opinion  entitled  to  consideration. 
Afterward,  when  the  rigidity  of  the  arrange- 
ment by  clans  was  lost,  the  senators  were  selected 
from  the  whole  body  of  the  people,  without  any 
attempt  at  preserving  the  clan  representation. 
Primarily  the  senat«  was  not  a  legislative  body. 
When  the  king  died  without  having  nominated 
his  successor,  the  senators  served  successively  as 
'  interreges '  ('  kings  for  an  interval '),  for  periods 
of  five  days  each,  until  a  '  rex  '  was  chosen.  .  .  . 
This  general  duty  was  the  first  of  the  senate's 
original  functions.  Again,  when  the  citizens  had 
passed  a  law  at  the  suggestion  of  the  king,  the 
senate  had  a  right  ('  patrum  auctoritas ')  to  veto 
it,  if  it  seemed  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  city's 
institutions.  Finally,  as  the  senate  was  com- 
posed of  men  )f  experience  and  ability,  the  king 
used  to  consu  it  in  times  of  personal  doubt  or 
national  danger."— A.  Tighe,  Development  of  the 
Boman  Constitution,  ch.  3. — Of  the  Roman 
Senate  as  it  became  in  the  great  days  of  the  Re- 
public—  at  the  close  of  the  Punic  Wars  and 
after — the  following  is  an  account:  "All  the 
acts  of  the  Roman  Republic  ran  in  the  nane  of 
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the  Senate  and  People,  as  if  the  Senate  were  half 
the  state,  thougli  its  numher  seems  still  to  have 
been  limited  to  Three  Hundred  members.  Tlie 
Senate  of  Rome  was  perhaps  the  most  remarli- 
able  assembly  that  the  world  has  ever  seen.  Its 
members  held  their  seats  for  life ;  once  Senators 
always  Senators,  unless  they  were  degraded  for 
some  dishonourable  cause.  But  the  Senatorial 
Peerage  was  not  hereditary.  No  father  could 
transmit  the  honour  to  his  son.  Each  man  must 
win  it  for  himS' ''  The  manner  in  which  seats 
in  the  Sei  ere  obtained  is  tolerably  well 

ascertained.  .  -any  persons  will  be  surprised  to 
learn  that  the  members  of  this  august  body,  all 
—  or  nearly  all  —  owed  their  places  to  the  votes 
of  the  people.  In  theory,  indeed,  the  Censors 
still  possessed  the  power  really  exercised  by  the 
Kings  and  early  Consuls,  of  choosing  the  Sena- 
tors at  their  own  will  and  pleasure.  But  official 
powers,  however  arbitrary,  are  always  limited  in 
practice ;  and  the  Censors  followed  rules  estab- 
lished by  ancient  precedent.  .  .  .  The  Senate 
was  recruited  from  the  lists  of  official  persons. 
...  It  was  not  by  a  mere  figure  of  speech  that 
the  minister  of  Pyrrhus  called  the  Roman  Senate 
'an  Assembly  of  Kings.'  Many  of  its  members 
had  exerciseo  Sovereign  power;  many  were  pre- 
paring to  exercise  it.  The  power  of  the  Senate 
was  equal  to  its  dignity.  ...  In  regard  to  legis- 
lation, they  [it]  exercised  an  absolute  control 
over  the  Centuriate  Assembly,  because  no  law 
could  be  submitted  to  its  votes  which  had  not 
originated  in  the  Senate.  ...  In  respect  to  for- 
eign affairs,  the  power  of  the  Senate  was  abso- 
lute, except  in  declaring  War  or  concluding 
treaties  of  Peace, — matters  which  ware  submitted 
to  the  votes  of  the  People.  They  assigned  to 
the  Consuls  and  Proetors  their  respective  prov- 
inces of  administration  and  command ;  they  fixed 
the  amount  of  troops  to  be  levied  every  year 
from  the  list  of  lioman  citizens,  and  of  the  con- 
tingents to  be  furnished  by  the  Italian  allies. 
They  prolonged  the  command  of  a  general  or 
superseded  him  at  pleasure.  ...  In  the  ad- 
ministration of  aome  affairs,  all  tlie  regulation 
of  religious  matters  was  in  their  hands.  .  .  .  All 
the  financial  arrangements  of  the  State  were  left 
to  their  discretion.  .  .  .  They  might  resolve 
themselves  into  a  High  Court  of  Justice  for  the 
trial  of  extraordinary  offences." — H.  G.  Liddell, 
Hist,  of  Rome,  bk.  4,  eh.  35  (v.  1). 

Also  in:  W.  Ihne,  Hist,  of  Rome,  bk.  6,  ch.  2. 
—See,  also,  Rome:  B.  C.  146;  and  Conscript 
Fathers. 

SENATE,  United  States.— "  The  Senate  is 
composed  of  two  Senators  from  each  State,  and 
these  Senators  are  chosen  by  the  State  Legisla- 
tures. The  representation  is  tlien  eijual,  each 
State  having  two  Senators  and  each  Senator  hav- 
ing one  vote ;  and  no  difference  is  made  among 
the  States  on  account  of  size,  population,  or 
wealth.  The  Senate  is  not,  strictly  speaking,  a 
popular  body,  and  the  higher  qualifications  de- 
manded of  its  members,  and  the  longer  period  of 
service,  make  it  the  more  important  body  of  the 
two.  The  Senate  is  presumedly  more  conserv- 
ative in  its  action,  and  acts  as  a  safeguard 
against  the  precipitate  aiid  changing  legislation 
that  is  more  characteristic  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, which,  being  chosen  directly  by  the 
people,  and  at  frequent  intervals,  is  more  easily 
affected  by  and  reflects  the  prevailing  temper  of 
the  times.    The  Senate  is  more  intimately  con- 


nected with  the  Executive  than  is  the  lower  body. 
The  President  must  submit  to  the  Senate  for  its 
approval  the  treaties  he  has  contracted  with 
foreign  powers;  he  must  ask  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate  in  the  appointment  of  ambas- 
sadors, other  public  ministers  and  consuls,  judges 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  all  other  oHlcers  of 
the  United  States  whose  appointments  have  not 
been  otherwise  provided  for.  .  .  .  The  Senate 
has  sole  power  to  try  all  impeachments,  but  it 
cannot  originate  proceedings  of  impeachment. 
...  In  case  a  vacancy  occurs  when  the  State 
Legislature  is  not  in  session,  the  governor  may 
make  a  temporary  appointment ;  but  at  the  next 
meeting  of  the  Legislature  the  vacancy  must  be 
filled  in  the  usual  way.  The  presiding  officer  of 
the  Senate  is  the  Vice-President  of  the  United 
States.  He  is  elected  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
President,  for  were  he  chosen  from  the  Senate 
itself,  the  equality  of  representation  would  bo 
broken.  He  has  no  vote  save  when  the  Senate 
is  equally  divided,  and  his  powers  are  very 
limited."— W.  C.  Ford,  The  Am.  Citizen's  Man- 
ual, pt.  1,  ch.  1. 

Also  in:  The  Federalist,  Nos.  62-66.— J.  Story, 
Commentaries  on  the  Const.,  ch.  10  (v.  2). — 
J.  Bryce,  The  Am.  Commomcealth,  ch.  10-12  (b.  1). 
— See,  also,  Congress  op  the  United  St.^tes. 

SENATUS-CONSULTUM— SENATUS- 
DECRETUM. — "A  proposition  sanctioned  by 
a  majority  of  the  [Itoman]  Senate,  and  not 
vetoed  by  one  of  the  Tribunes  of  the  Plebs,  who 
might  interrupt  the  proceedings  at  any  stage, 
was  called  Senatus-Consultum  or  Senatus-Decre- 
tum,  the  only  distinction  between  the  terms 
being  that  the  former  was  more  comprehensive, 
since  Senatus-Consultum  might  include  several 
orders  or  Decreta." — W.  Ramsay,  Manual  of 
Roman  Antiq.,  ch.  6. 

SENCHUS  MOR,  The.— One  of  the  books 
of  the  ancient  Irish  laws,  known  as  the  Brehon 
Laws. 

SENEGAS,  The.  See  American  Aboriqi- 
NEs:  Senegas. 

SENEFFE,  Battle  of  (1674).  See  Nether- 
lands (Holland):  A.  D.  1674-1678. 

SENLAC  or  HASTINGS,  Battle  of.  See 
England:  A.  D.  1066  (October). 

SENNACHIES.— Oneof  the  names  given  to 
the  Bards,  or  Olhimhs,  of  the  ancient  Irish. 

SENONES,  The.— A  strong  tribe  in  ancient 
Gaul  whose  territory  was  between  the  Loire  and 
the  Marne.  Their  chief  town  was  Agedincum 
—  modern  Sens. — Napoli'on  III.,  Hist,  '.of  Casar, 
bk.  3,  eh.  2,  foot-note. — The  Senones  were  also 
prominent  among  the  Gauls  which  crossed  the 
Alps,  settled  Cisalpine  Gaul  and  contested  north- 
ern Italy  -"^'ith  the  Romans.  See  Rome  :  B.  C. 
390-347,  and  295-191. 

SENS,  Origin  of.    See  Senones. 

SENTINUM,  Battle  of  (B.  C.  295).  See 
Rome:  B.  C.  343-290,  and  B.  C.  295-191. 

SEPARATISTS.     See  Independents. 

SEPHARDIM,  The.— Jews  descended  from 
those  who  were  expelled  from  Spain  in  1492  are 
called  the  Sephardim.  See  Jews:  8-15th  Cen- 
turies. 

SEPHARVAIM.      See     Babylonu:    The 

EARLY  (CUALUEAN)  MON.'IRCHY. 

SEPHER  YETZIRA,  The.    See  Cabala. 
SEPOY:    The  name.     See  India:    A.   D. 
1600-1702. 
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SEPOY  MUTINY. 


SERTOmUS. 


SEPOY    MUTINY,    of    1763,    The.      8eo 

India  ;  A.  I).  1757-1773 Of  1806.    See  India  : 

A.  I).  180,'>-1810 Of  1857-1858.    See  India: 

A.  I).  1857,  to  1857-1858  (July— Junk). 

SEPT,  OR  CLAN.    See  Clans. 

SEPTA.     See  Campub  Mautius. 

SEPTEMBER  LAWS,  The.  See  France: 
A.  I).  18;W-1840. 

SEPTEMBER  MASSACRES  AT 
PARIS.  See  Fuance:  A.  1).  1793  (August  — 
Seitkmiiku). 

SEPTENNATE  IN  FRANCE,  The.  See 
Fkanck:   a.  I).  1871-1876. 

SEPTENNIAL  ACT,  The.  ScoF-pland: 
A.  D,  1716. 

SEPTIMANIA:    Under  the  Goth  .      See 

GOTIIIA,     IN     Gwh;     iilso     G0TH8     (VKiIOOTHB)  : 

A.  D.  410-410;  ami  410^51. 

A.  D.  715-718.— Occupation  by  the  Moslems. 
See  SIaho.metan  Con(jue8t:   A.  O.  715-733. 

A.  D.  752-759. —  Recovery  from  the  Mos- 
lems. See  Mahometan  CoNquEST:  A.  D.  753- 
759. 

loth  Century. — The  dukes  and  their  succes- 
sors.   See  Toulouse:   10-11tii  Centuhies. 

SEPTUAGINT,  The.— "Wc  have  in  the 
Septuugiiit,  a  Oreek  version  of  the  Hebrew  Old 
Testament,  the  first  great  essay  in  translation 
into  Qreeli,  a  solitary  specimen  of  the  ordinary 
language  spolceH  and  understoo<l  in  tliosc  days 
[at  Alexandria  3d  c  atury  B.  C.].  Tliere  is  a 
famouj  legend  of  the  origin  of  the  work  by  or- 
der of  tlie  Egyptian  king,  and  of  the  perfect 
agreement  of  all  the  versions  produced  by  the 
learned  men  who  had  been  sent  at  his  request 
from  Judtea.  Laying  aside  these  fables,  it  ap- 
pears that  the  books  were  gradually  rendered 
for  the  benefit  of  the  many  Jews  settled  in 
Egypt,  who  seem  to  have  been  actually  forget- 
ting their  old  language.  Perhaps  Philadelphus 
gave  an  impulse  to  the  thing  by  requiring  a 
copy  for  his  library,  wliich  seems  to  liave  ad- 
mitted none  but  Greek  books." — J.  P.  Mahaffy, 
Story  of  Alexander's  Empire,  ch.  14. 

Also  in  :  W.  Itobertson  Smith,  The  Old  Testa- 
ment in  the  Jeicith  Church,  lect.  4. — F.  W.  Farrar, 
Hi»t.  of  Interpretation  {Bampton  Lett's,  1885), 
lect.  3. 

SEQUANA,  The.— The  ancient  name  of  the 
river  Seine. 

SEQUANI,  The.    See  Gauls. 

SERAI.    See  Mongols:  A.  D.  1238-1391. 

SERAPEUM,  at  Alexandria.  See  Alex- 
andria: B.  C.  283-246,  and  A  D.  389;  also 
LinuARiES,  Anc  ent  :   Alexandria. 

SERAPEUM,  at  Memphis. —  "  The  Ser- 
apcum  is  one  of  the  edifices  of  3Iemphis  [Egypt] 
rendered  famous  by  a  frequently  quoted  pas- 
sage of  Strabo,  and  by  t'\e  constant  mention 
made  of  it  on  the  Greek  .j.  .jyri.  It  had  long 
been  sought  for,  and  we  had  the  good  fortune 
to  discover  it  in  1851.  Apis,  the  living  image 
of  Osiris  revisiting  tlie  earth,  was  a  bull  who, 
while  he  lived,  had  his  temple  at  Memphis 
(Mitrahenny),  and,  when  dead,  had  his  tomb  at 
Sakkarah.  The  palace  whicli  the  bull  inliabited 
in  his  lifetime  was  called  the  Apieum ;  the  8er- 
apcum  was  the  name  given  to  Ins  tomb." — 
A.  Mariotto.  Montiments  of  Upper  Egii))t,  p.  88. 

SERAPHIM,  OR  "BLUE  RIBBON," 
The  order  of  the. — "  There  is  no  doubt  what- 


ever of  the  antiquity  of  this  Order,  yet  it  is  very 
difllcult  to  arrive  at  the  exact  date  of  the  foun- 
dation. General  opinion,  though  without  posi- 
tive p"oof,  ascribes  its  origin,  about  tJie  year 
1380,  to  King  Magnus  I.  [of  Sweden],  wlio  is 
said  to  have  instituted  it  at  the  persuasion  of 
the  Maltese  Knights.  Another  account  ascribes 
the  foundation  to  Magnus's  grandson,  Magnus 
Erichson.  .  .  .  King  Frederick  I.  revived  the 
Order,  as  also  tliose  of  the  Sword  and  North 
Star,  on  the  28th  April,  1748."— Sir  B.  Burke, 
7'lie  Book  of  Orders  of  Knighthood,  p.  829. 

SERBONIAN  BOG.— "  There  is  a  lake  be- 
tween Cceio-Syria  and  Egypt,  very  narrow,  but 
exceeding  deep,  even  to  a  wonder,  two  hundred 
furlongs  in  length,  called  Serbon :  if  any  tlirougli 
ignorance  approach  it  they  are  lost  irrecoverably ; 
for  the  channel  being  very  narrow,  like  a  swad- 
ling-baud,  and  compassed  round  with  vast  heaps 
of  sand,  great  quantities  of  it  are  cast  into  the 
lake,  by  the  continued  southern  winds,  which  so 
cover  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  make  it  to  the 
view  so  like  unto  dry  land,  that  it  cannot  possi- 
bly be  distinguished ;  and  therefore  many,  unac- 
quainted with  the  nature  of  the  place,  by  miss- 
ing their  way,  have  been  there  swallowed  up, 
together  with  wliole  armies.  For  the  sand  being 
trod  upon,  sinks  down  and  gives  way  by  degrees, 
and  like  a  malicious  cheat,  deludes  and  decoys 
them  that  come  upon  it,  till  too  late,  when  they 
see  the  mischief  they  are  likely  to  fall  into,  they 
Ijcgin  to  support  and  help  one  another,  but 
without  any  possibility  either  of  returning  back 
or  escapinjg  certain  ruin. " —  Diodorus  (Booth's 
trans.), bk.  i,c«.  3. — According  to  Dr.  Brugsch,  the 
lake  Serbon,  or  Sirbonis,  so  grapliically  described 
by  Diodorus,  but  owing  its  modern  celebrity 
to  Milton's  allusion  (Paradise  Lost,  ii.  592-4),  is 
in  our  days  almost  entirely  dried  up.  He  de- 
scribes it  as  liaving  been  really  a  lagoon,  on  the 
northeastern  coast  of  Egypt,  ' '  divided  from  the 
Mediterranean  by  a  long  tongue  of  land  which, 
in  ancient  times,  formed  the  only  road  from 
Egypt  to  Palestine."  It  is  Dr.  Brugsch's  theory 
that  the  exodus  of  the  Israelites  was  by  this 
route  and  that  the  host  of  Pharaoh  perished  in 
the  Serbonian  quicksands.— H.  Brugsch,  Ilist. 
of  Egypt,  V.  2,  app. 

SERBS,  The.  See  Balkan  and  Danubian 
States,  Tin  Ckntcrt  (Skrvia,  Croatia,  etc.). 

SERES.    See  China:    The  names   op  the 

COUNTRY. 

SERFDOM.—  SERFS.    See  Slavebt,  Mk- 

DliEVAL  AND  MoDERN. 

SERGIUS  I.,  Pope,  A.  D.  687-701 Ser- 

gius  II.,  Pope,  844-847. . . .  Sergius  III.,  Pope, 

g04r-911 Sergius  IV.,  Pope,  1009-1012. 

♦ 

SERINGAPATAM:  A.  D.  1792.— Siege 
by  the  English.     See  India:  A.  D.  1785-1793. 

A.  D.  1799.—  Final  capture  by  the  Enelish. 
—  Death  of  Sultan  Tippoo.    See  India:  A.  D. 

1798-1805. 

* 

SERJEANTS-AT-LAW.  See  Templars: 
The  Order  in  England. 

SERPUL,  Treaty  of  (1868).  See  Russia: 
A.  D.  1859-1876. 

SERRANO,  Ministry  and  Regency  of.  See 
Spain:  A.  D.  1866-1873. 

SERTORIUS,  in  Spain.  See  Spain:  B.  C. 
83-72. 
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8ERVI. 


SEVEN  WISE  MEN  OF  GREECE. 


SERVI.  See  Slaveuy,  Medieval  and  Mod- 
ehn:  England;  nlso,  Cattani. 

SERVI  A.  See  Balkan  and  Dakubian 
States. 

SERVIAN  CONSTITUTION.— The  first 
important  modiflcutiou  of  the  primitive  Roman 
constitution,  ascribed  to  King  Servius  Tullius. 
See  Co.MiTiA  (;enti;hiata. 

SERVIAN  WALL  OF  ROME,  The.    See 

SEVLN    IIILL8    OF   ItOME. 

SERVILES,  The.    See  Spain:  A.  D.  1814- 

1837. 

SERVITES,  The.— The  order  of  the  "Re- 
ligious Servants  of  the  Holy  Virgin,"  better 
known  as  Servitcs,  was  founded  in  1333  l)y 
seven  Florentine  merchants.  It  spread  rapidly 
in  its  early  years,  and  has  a  considerable  number 
of  houses  still  existing. 

SESQUIPES.    See  Foot,  The  Roman. 

SESTERTIUS,  The.     See  As. 

SESTOS,  OR  SESTUS,  Siege  and  cap- 
ture of.     See  Athens;  B.  C.  471)-478. 

SESTUNTII,  The.  See  Biutain:  Celtic 
Tkihes. 

SETTE  POZZI,  OR  MALVASIA,  Bat- 
tle of  (1263).     See  Genoa:  A.  D.  1201-1290. 

SETTLEMENT,  Act  of.  See  England: 
A.  I).  1701,  and  Iueland:  A.  I).  1000-160.'). 

SEVASTOS.— The  Greek  form,  in  the  By- 
zantine Empire,  of  tlie  title  of  "Augustus." 
"It  was  divided  into  four  gradations,  sevastos, 
protosevastos,  panhypersevastos,  and  sevasto- 
krator." — G.  Finlay,  IIM.  Buzuntine  and  Greek 
Miininres,  710-1453,  hk.  8,  ch.  3,  sect.  1. 

SEVEN  BISHOPS,  The:  Sent  to  the 
Tower.     See  England:  A.  D.  1087-1088. 

SEVEN  BOROUGH-,  The.  See  Five 
Boiiouoiis,  The. 

SEVEN  CHAMPIONS  OF  CHRISTEN- 
DOM, The. —  St.  George,  for  England,  St. 
Denis,  for  France,  St.  James,  for  Spain,  St.  An- 
thony, for  Italy,  St.  Andrew,  for  Scotland,  St. 
Patrick,  for  Ireland,  and  St.  David,  for  Wales, 
were  called,  in  medioBval  times,  the  Seven 
Champions  of  Ch-istendom. 

SEVEN  CITIES,  The  Isle  of  the.  See 
Antilles. 

SEVEN  CITIES  OF  CIBOLA.  See 
Amekican  Aiiouioines:  Pueblos. 

SEVEN  DAYS  RETREAT,  The.  See 
Unite')  States  op  Am.  :  A.  D.  1802  (June — 
July:  Viiiginia). 

SEVEN  GATES  OF  THEBES,  The. 
See  Thebeb,  Qiieece:  The  founding  of  the 
city. 

SEVEN  HILLS  OF  ROME,  The.—  "  The 
sevcu  hills  were  not  occupied  all  at  once,  but  one 
after  the  other,  as  they  were  required.  The 
Palatine  held  the  '  ar.x  '  of  the  primitive  inhabi- 
tants, and  was  the  original  nucleus  of  tlie  town, 
round  which  a  wall  or  earthern  rampart  was 
raised  by  Romulus.  The  hill  of  Saturn,  after- 
wards the  Capitoline,  is  said  to  have  been  united, 
after  the  death  of  Titus  Tatius,  by  Ronmlus; 
who  drew  a  second  wall  or  earthern  rampart 
round  the  two  hills  The  Aveutinc,  which  was 
chiefly  used  ai3  a  pasture  ground,  was  added  by 
Ancus  Martius,  wlio  settled  the  population  of  the 
conquered  tinvus  of  Politorium,  Tellena,  and 
Ficana  upon  it.  According  to  Livy,  the  Cffilian 
Hill  was  added  to  the  city  by  Tullus  Hostilius. 
The  population  increasing,  it  seemed  necessary  to 
further  enlarge  the  city.  Servius  Tullius,  Livy 
4-35 


tells  us,  added  two  hills,  the  Quirinal  and  the 
Viminal,  afterwards  extending  it  further  to  the 
Es(iuiline,  where,  he  says,  to  give  dignity  to  the 
place,  lie  dwelt  himself.  The  t-ity  having 
reached  such  an  extent,  a  vast  undertaking  was 
planned  liy  the  king,  Servius,  to  protect  it.  A 
line  of  wall  [the  Servian  Wall]  was  built  to  en- 
circle the  seven  hills  over  which  the  city  had  ex- 
tended."— H.  M.  Westropp,  I'itrli/  and  Iinj>erial 
liotiie,  PI}.  5((-57. 

SEVEN  ISLANDS,  The  Republic  of  the. 
See  Ionian  Islands:  To  18H. 

SEVEN  LIBERAL  ARTS,  The.  See 
Education,  Medi.eval:  Scholasticism. 

SEVEN  MOUNTS,  The.  See  Palatine 
Hill;  and  Quiui:..!,. 

SEVEN  PINES,  Battle  of.  See  United 
St.vpes  OP  Am.  :  A.  1).  1802  (May:  Viiiginia). 

SEVEN  PROVINCES,  The  Union  of  the. 
See  Netheklands:  A.  1).  1577-1581. 

SEVEN  REDUCTIONS,  The  War  of  the. 
See  Augentine  Republic;  A,  D.  1580-1777. 

SEVEN  RIVERS,  The  Land  of  the.  See 
India:  The  I.mmiouation  and  Conquests  of 
THE  Akyah. 

SEVEN  WEEKS  WAR,  The.  See  Ger- 
many: A.  1).  1800. 

SEVEN  WISE  MEN  OF  GREECE.— 
"Tlieimmcand  poetry  of  Solon,  and  the  short 
maxims,  or  sayings,  of  PhokylidCs,  conduct  us 
to  the  mention  of  the  Seven  AVise  Men  of  Greece. 
Solon  was  himself  one  of  the  seven,  and  most  if 
not  all  of  them  were  poets,  or  composers  in 
verse.  To  most  of  them  is  ascribed  also  an 
abundance  of  pithy  repartees,  together  with 
one  short  saying,  or  maxim,  peculiar  to  each, 
serving  as  a  sort  of  distinctive  motto.  .  .  .  Re- 
specting this  constellation  of  Wise  Men  —  who, 
in  the  next  century  of  Grecian  history,  when 
philosophy  came  to  be  a  matter  of  discussion 
and  argumentation,  were  spoken  of  with  great 
eulogy  —  all  the  statements  are  confused,  in 
part  even  contradictory.  Neither  the  number 
nor  the  names  are  given  by  all  authors  alike. 
Dika;archus  numbered  ten,  Hermippus  seven- 
teen :  the  names  of  Solon  the  Athenian,  ThalGs 
the  Milesian,  Pittakus  the  Mitylenean,  and  Bias 
the  Priencan,  were  comprised  in  all  the  lists 
— and  the  remaining  names  as  given  by  Plato 
were  Kleobulus  of  Liudus  in  Rhodes,  Jllyson  of 
ChOnsB,  and  Cheilon  of  Sparta.  We  cannot  cer- 
tainly distribute  among  them  the  sayings,  or 
mottoes,  upon  which  in  later  days  the  Ainphik- 
tyons  conferred  the  honour  of  inscription  in  the 
Delphian  temple;  'Know  thyself,' — 'Nothing 
too  much,' — '  Know  thy  opportunity,' — '  Surety- 
ship is  the  precursor  of  ruin. '  .  .  .  Dikojarchus, 
however,  justly  oljserved  that  these  seven  or  ten 
persons  were  not  wise  men,  or  philosophers,  in 
the  sense  which  those  words  bore  in  his  day,  but 
persons  of  practical  discernment  in  reference  to 
man  and  society, — of  the  same  turn  of  mind  as 
their  contemporary  the  fabulist  /Esop,  though 
not  employing  the  same  mode  of  illustration. 
Their  appearance  forms  an  epoch  in  Grecian  his- 
tory, inasmuch  as  they  are  tlic  first  persons  who 
ever  acquired  an  Hellenic  reputation  grounded 
on  mental  competency  apart  from  poeticul  irenius 
or  effect  —  a  proof  that  political  and  social  pru- 
dence was  beginning  to  be  appreciated  and  ad- 
mired on  its  own  account." — Q.  Grote,  Hut.  of 
Greece,  pt.  3,  ck.  29. 
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SEVEN  WONDERS  OF  THE  WORLD. 

Set'  RiioDEH,  The  Coi.ohhi's  of. 

SEVEN  YEARS  WAR:  Its  causes  and 
provocations.  Sco  Gi;u.\iany:  A.I).  nM-lToU; 
1111(1  Kn<ii,.\nj):  a.  D.  1754-1755. 

Campaigns  in  America.  Bcc  Canada  :  A.  D. 
1750-175!),  to  1700;  Nova  Hcotia:  A.  D.  1749- 
1755,  and  1755;  Ohio  (Valley):  A.  D.  1748- 
1754,  1754,  iiml  1755;  C'Ai'E  Uiieton  Island: 
A.  I).  1758-1700. 

English  Naval  Operations.  Sec  Canai>a: 
A.  I).  1755;  Enolani):  A.  I).  1758  (.June— Au- 
(ifHT),  niid  1759  (August — Novkmiieii). 

Campaigns  in  Germany.  Sue  Obrmant: 
A.  I).  17.50,  to  1701-1702. 

The  conflict  in  India.  See  India:  A.  D.  1758- 
1701. 

The  Treaties  which  ended  the  war. — The 
Peace  of  Paris  and  the  Peace  of  Hubertsbure. 
—  NegotiiUions  for  a  peace  between  Engkiim, 
France,  and  Spain  were  brought  to  a  close  by 
the  signing  of  preliminaries  at  Fontaiuebleau, 
November  3,  1762.  In  the  course  of  the  next 
m(mtli,  a  conference  for  the  arrangement  of  terms 
between  Prussia,  Austria  and  Saxony  was  begun 
at  Hubertsburg,  a  hunting-seat  of  the  Elector  of 
Saxony,  between  Leipsic  and  Dresden.  "The 
definitive  Peace  of  Paris,  between  France,  Spain, 
England,  and  Portugal,  was  signed  February 
10th  1763.  Both  Franco  and  lEn^land  aban- 
doned their  allies,  and  neither  Austria  nor  Prus- 
sia was  mentioned  in  the  treaty."  But  it  was 
stipulated  that  all  territories  belonging  to  the 
Elector  of  Hanover,  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse, 
and  the  Count  of  Lippe  Bllcheburg  should  be 
restored  to  them.  "France  ceded  to  England 
Nova  Scotia,  Canada,  and  the  country  east  of 
the  Mississippi  as  far  as  the  Iberville.  A  line 
drawn  through  the  Mississippi,  from  its  source 
to  its  mouth,  was  henceforth  to  form  the  bound- 
ary between  the  possessions  of  the  two  nations, 
except  that  the  town  and  island  of  New  Orleans 
were  not  to  be  included  in  this  cession.  France 
also  ceded  the  island  of  Cajie  Breton,  with  the 
isles  and  coasts  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  retaining, 
under  certain  restrictions,  the  right  of  fishing  at 
Newfoimdland,  and  the  isles  of  St.  Peter  and 
Miquelon.  In  the  West  Indies  she  ceded  Gren- 
ada and  the  Grenadines,  and  three  of  the  so- 
called  neuter  islands,  namely,  Dominica,  St. 
Vincent,  and  Tobago,  retaining  the  fourth,  St. 
Lucie.  Also  in  Afnca,  the  river  Senegal,  recov- 
ering Goree ;  in  the  East  Indies,  the  French  set- 
''cments  on  the  coast  of  Cororaandel  made  since 
1  r49,  retaining  previoiis  ones.  She  also  restored 
to  Great  Britain  Natal  and  Tabanouly,  in  Su- 
matra, and  engaged  to  keep  no  troops  in  Bengal. 
In  Europe,  besides  relinquishing  her  conquests 
In  Germany,  she  restored  Minorca,  and  engaged 
to  place  Dunkirk  in  the  state  required  by  former 
treaties.  Great  Britain,  on  her  side,  restored 
Belle  Isle,  and  in  the  West  Indies,  Martinique, 
Guadaloupe,  Marie  Galante,  and  La  Desirade. 
Spain  ceded  to  Great  Britain  Florida  and  all  dis- 
tricts east  of  the  Mississippi,  recovering  the  Hav- 
annah  and  all  other  Britisit  conquests.  British 
subjects  were  to  enjoy  the  privilege  of  cutting 
logwood  in  the  Bay  of  Honduras.  .  .  .  With 
regard  to  the  Portuguese  colonies,  matters  were 
to  be  placed  in  the  same  state  as  bf^fore  the  war. 
...  By  way  of  compensation  for  the  loss  of 
Florida,  France,  by  a  private  agreement,  made 


over  to  Spain  New  Orleans  and  what  remained 
to  her  of  Louisiana.  The  Peace  of  Hubertsburg, 
between  Austria,  Prussia,  and  Saxony,  was 
signed  February  15th  1763.  Marie  Theresa  re- 
nounced all  pretensions  she  might  have  to  any 
of  the  dominions  of  the  King  of  Prussia,  and 
espeeiiilly  those  which  had  been  ceded  to  him  by 
the  treaties  of  Breslau  and  Berlin;  and  she 
agreed  to  restore  to  Prussia  the  town  an(l  county 
of  Glatz,  and  the  fortresses  of  Wesel  and  Oel- 
dcrs.  The  Empire  was  included  in  the  peace,  but 
the  Emperor  was  not  even  named.  ...  In  the 
peace  with  the  Elector  of  Saxony,  Frederick  en- 
gaged speedily  to  evacuate  that  Electorate  and 
to  restore  the  archives,  &c. ;  but  he  would  give 
no  indenmiflcation  for  losses  sulTered.  The 
Treaty  of  Dresden,  of  1745,  was  renewed." — T.  H. 
Dyer,  Hint,  of  Modern  Europe,  bk.  6,  ch.  6  {v. 
3).— "Of  the  Peace-Treaties  at  Hubertsburg, 
Paris  and  other  places,  it  is  not  necessary  that 
we  say  almost  anything.  .  .  .  The  substance  of 
the  whole  lies  now  in  Three  Points.  .  .  .  The 
Issue,  as  between  Austria  and  Prussia,  strives  to 
be,  in  all  points,  simply  'As-you-wcro';  and, 
in  all  outward  or  tangible  points,  strictly  is  so. 
After  such  a  tornado  of  strife  as  the  civilised 
world  had  not  witnessed  since  the  Thirty- Years 
War.  Tornado  springing  doubtless  from  the 
regions  called  Infernal ;  and  darkening  the  upper 
world  from  south  to  north,  and  from  east  to  west 
for  Seven  Years  long;  —  issuing  in  general  '  As- 
you- were '  I  Yes  truly,  the  tornado  was  Infernal ; 
but  Heaven,  too,  had  silently  its  purposes  in  it. 
Nor  is  the  mere  expenditure  of  men's  diabolic 
rages,  in  mutual  clash  as  of  opposite  electricities, 
with  reduction  to  equipoise,  and  restoration  of 
zero  and  repose  again  after  seven  years,  the  one 
or  the  principal  result  arrived  at.  Inarticu- 
lately, little  dreamt  on  at  the  time  by  any  by- 
stander, the  results,  on  survey  from  this  distance, 
are  visible  as  Threefold.  Let  us  name  them  one 
other  time:  1°.  There  is  no  taking  of  Silesia 
from  this  man;  no  clipping  him  down  to  the 
orthodox  old  limits;  he  and  his  Country  have 
palpably  outgrown  these.  Austria  gives-up  the 
problem :  '  We  have  lost  Silesia ! '  Yes ;  and, 
what  you  hardly  yet  know, —  and  what,  I  per- 
ceive, Friedrich  himself  still  less  knows,  — 
Teutjchland  has  found  Prussia.  Prussia,  It 
seems,  cannot  be  conquered  by  the  whole  world 
trying  to  do  it;  Prussia  has  gone  through  its 
Fire-Baptism,  to  the  satisfaction  of  gods  and 
men ;  and  is  a  Nation  henceforth.  In  and  of  poor 
dislocated  Teutschland,  there  is  one  of  the  Great 
Powers  of  the  World  henceforth ;  an  actual  Na- 
tion. And  a  Nation  not  grounding  itself  on 
extinct  Traditions,  Wiggeries,  Papistries,  Im- 
maculate Conceptions ;  no,  but  on  living  Facts, 
—  Facts  of  Arithmetic,  Geometry,  Gravitation, 
Martin  Luther's  Reformation,  and  what  it  really 
can  believe  in :  —  to  the  infinite  advantage  of  said 
Nation  and  of  poor  .Teutschland  henceforth. 
...  2°.  In  regard  to  England.  Her  Jenkins's. 
Ear  Controversy  is  at  last  settled.  Not  only 
liberty  of  the  Seas,  but,  if  she  were  not  wiser, 
dominion  of  them ;  guardianship  of  liberty  for 
all  others  whatsoever:  Dominion  of  the  Seas  for 
that  wise  object.  America  is  to  be  English,  uot 
French;  what  a  result  is  tiat,  were  there  no 
other !  Really  a  considerable  Fact  in  the  History 
of  the  World.  Pact  principally  due  to  Pitt,  as  I 
believe,  according  to  my  best  conjecture,  and 
comparison  of  probabilities  and  circumstances. 
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For  which,  after  nil,  is  not  everybody  thankful 
less  or  more?  O  my  English  brothers,  O  my 
Yankee  half-broth  .'rs,  how  oblivious  are  we  o'f 
those  that  have  done  us  benefit!  ...  3°.  In 
regard  to  France.  It  appears,  noble  old  Teutach- 
laml,  with  such  pieties  and  unconciucrable  silent 
valours,  such  opidences  human  and  divine,  amid 
its  wreck  of  new  and  old  confusions,  is  not  to  b(! 
cut  in  Four,  and  made  to  dance  to  the  piping  of 
Versailles  or  another.  Far  the  contrary!  To 
Versailles  itself  there  has  gone  forth,  Versailles 
may  read  it  or  not,  the  writing  on  the  wall : 
'  Tho\i  art  weighed  in  the  balance,  and  found 
wanting '  (at  last  even  '  found  wanting ') !  France, 
beaten,  stript,  humiliated;  sinful,  unr"pentaut, 
governed  by  mere  sinners  and,  at  b'jst,  clever 
fools  ('fous  pleins  d'esprit'), —  collapses,  like  a 
creature  whose  limbs  fail  it;  sinks  intf>  b^mkrupt 
quiescence,  into  nameless  fermentation,  generally 
into  dry-rot." — T.  Carlyle,  Hist,  of  Fnedrich  IL, 
bk.  20,  ch.  13  (v.  9).— The  te.\t  of  the  Treaty  of 
Paris  may  be  found  in  the  Parliamentarti  History, 
V.  15,  p.  1291,  and  in  Entick's  Hist,  of  the  Lute 
War,  v.  5,  p.  438. 

The  death  and  misery  of  the  war  summed 
up  by  Frederick  the  Great. — "Prussia  enu- 
merated 180,000  men,  whom  she  had  been  de- 
prived of  by  the  war.  ller  armies  had  fought 
10  pitched  battles.  The  enemy  had  beside  al- 
most totally  destroyed  three  large  corps ;  tliat  of 
the  convoy  of  Olmutz,  that  of  Maxen,  and  that 
of  Fouquet  at  Landshut;  exclusive!  of  tlie  gar- 
rison of  Breslau,  two  garrisons  of  Schweid- 
nitz,  one  of  Torgau,  and  one  of  Wittenberg,  that 
were  taken  witli  these  towns.  It  was  furtlier 
estimated  that  20,000  souls  perished  in  the  king- 
dom of  Prussia  by  the  ravages  of  the  Russians ; 
6,000  in  Pomerania;  4,000  in  the  New  March  and 
3,000  in  the  electorate  of  Brandenbourg.  The 
Russian  troops  had  fought  four  grand  battles, 
and  it  was  computed  that  the  war  had  cost  them 
120,000  men,  including  part  of  the  recruits  that 
perished,  in  coming  from  the  frontiers  of  Persia 
and  China,  to  join  their  corps  in  Germany.  The 
Austrians  had  fought  ten  regular  battles.  Two 
garrisons  at  Schweidnitz  and  one  at  Breslau  had 
been  taken;  and  they  estimated  their  loss  at 
140,000  men.  Thf^  French  made  their  losses 
amount  to  200,000;  the  English  with  their  allies 
to  160,000;  the  Swedes  to  25,000;  and  the  troops 
of  the  circles  to  28,000.  .  .  .  From  the  general 
picture  which  we  have  sketched,  the  result  is 
that  the  governments  of  Austria,  France,  and 
even  England,  were  overwhelmed  with  debts, 
and  almost  destitute  of  credit ;  but  that  the  peo- 
ple, not  having  been  sufferers  in  the  war,  were 
only  sensible  of  it  from  the  prodigious  taxes 
which  had  been  exacted  by  their  sovereigns. 
Whereas,  in  Prussia,  the  government  was  pos- 
sessed of  money,  but  the  provinces  were  laid 
waste  and  desolated,  by  the  rapacity  and  bar- 
barity of  enemies.  The  electorate  of  Saxony 
was,  next  to  Prussia,  the  province  of  Germany 
that  had  suffered  the  most;  but  this  country 
found  resources,  in  the  goodness  of  its  soil  and 
the  industry  of  its  inhabitants,  which  are  want- 
ing to  Prussia  throughout  her  provinces,  Silesia 
excepted.  Time,  which  cures  and  effaces  all  ills, 
will  no  doubt  soon  restore  the  Prussian  states  to 
their  former  abundance,  prosperity,  and  splen- 
dor. Other  powers  will  in  like  manner  recover, 
and  other  ambitious  men  will  arise,  excite  new 
wars,  and  incur  new  disasters.     Such  are  the 


properties  of  the  human  mind;  no  man  benefits 
by  examiile."— Frederick  II.,  Hist,  of  tlie  Seven 
}ears  Hur  {Posthumous  Works,  v.  3),  ch.  17. 

SEVERINUS,  Pope,  A.  I).  640,  May  to 
Augu.st. 

SEVERUS,  Alexander,  Roman  Emperor, 
A.  1).  222-233. 

SEVERUS,  Libius,  Roman  Emperor 
(Western),  A.  D.  4(!l-4(t5. 

SEVERUS,  Septimius,  Roman  Emperor, 
A.  I).  193-211.  .  .  .  Campaigns  in  Britain.  See 
IJiavAiN:  A.  D.  208-211. 

SEVERUS,  Wall  of.     See  H().man  Walls  in 

BUITAIN. 

SEVIER,  John,  and  the  early  settlement 
of  Tennessee.  See  Tennessek:  A.  D.  1769- 
1772,  to  1785-1798. 

SEVILLE:  Early  history  of  the  city.—"  Se- 
ville was  a  prosperous  port  under  tlie  Phoeni- 
cians ;  and  was  singularly  favored  by  the  Scipios. 
In  45  B.  C,  Julius  Cu;sar  entered  the  city;  ho 
enlarged  it,  strength  ,'ned  and  fortified  it,  and 
thus  made  It  a  favorite  residence  with  the  pa- 
tricians of  Rome,  several  of  whom  came  to  live 
there;  no  wonder,  with  its  perfect  climate  and 
brilliant  skies.  It  was  then  called  Iligpalis. " — 
E.  E.  and  S.  Halo,  The  Story  of  Spain,  ch.  18. 

A.  D.  712.  —  Surrender  to  the  Arab-Moors. 
See  Spain:  A.  D.  711-713. 

A.  D.  1031-1091.  —  The  seat  of  a  Moorish 
kingdom.     See  Spain:  A.  D.  1031-1086. 

A,  D.  1248.  — Conquest  from  the  Moors  by 
St.  Ferdinand  of  Castile.  See  Spain:  A.  D. 
1248-1350.  ^ 

SEVILLE,  Treaty  of  (1730).  See  Spain: 
A.  I).  1726-1731. 

SEVIN,  Battle  of  (1877).  See  Turks:  A.  D. 
1877-1878. 

SEWAN.     See  Wampu.m. 

SEWARD,  William  H.— Defeat  in  the  Chi- 
cago Convention  of  i860.     See  United  States 

OP  Am.  :   A.  D.  1860  (Apiul — November) 

In  President  Lincoln's  Cabinet.  See  United 
States  ov  Am.  :  A.  D.  1861  (Mahch),  and  after. 
. . .  .The  Trent  Affair.  See  United  States  of 
Am.  :  A.  P.  1801  (November) The  Proclama- 
tion of  Emancipation.  See  United  States  op 
Am.  :  A.  D.  1862  (September) Attempted  as- 
sassination.  See  United  States  of  Am.  :  A.  I). 

1865  (April  Uth) In  President  Johnson's 

Cabinet.  See  United  States  op  Am.  :  A.  D. 
1885  (JIay— .July). 

SFORZA,  Francesco,  The  rise  to  ducal 
sovereignty  of.     See  Milan  :  A.  D.  1447-1454. 

SHABATZ,  Battle  of  (i8o6).  See  Balkan 
AND  Danubian  States:  14-19Tn  Centuries 
(Servia). 

SHACAYA,  The.  See  American  Aborigi- 
nes: Andesians. 

SHAH,  OR  SCHAH.    Sec  Bey;  also  Chess. 

SHAH  JAHAN,  Moghul  Emperor  or  Pad- 
ischah  of  India,  A.  D.  1628-1658. 

SHAH  ROKH,  Shah  of  Persia,  A.  D.  1747- 
1751. 

SHAHAPTIAN  FAMILY,  The.  See  Amer- 
ican AnonioiNES:  Nez  Percbs. 

SHAHPUR.— One  of  the  capitals  of  the  later 
Persian  empire,  the  ruins  of  which  exist  near 
Kazerun,  in  the  province  of  Fars.  It  was  built 
by  Sapor  I. ,  the  second  of  the  Sassanian  kings, 
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and  received  his  name— O.  Rawllnson,  Seventh 
Ure/it  Orifiitat  Afoinirc/i!/,  eh.  4. 

SHAKERS,  The.—"  From  the  time  of  the 
first,  Ht^tllcnicntH  until  the  nj^o  of  the  Revolution, 
if  tlicre  were  any  cominunistlf'  societies  foumle<l, 
[111  the  United  States]  I  have  met  with  no  ac- 
count of  them.  The  tlrst  which  has  had  a  long 
life,  wius  that  of  the  Shakers,  or  HlmkliiK  Qua- 
kers, as  tliey  were  at  tlrst  called,  on  account  of 
their  bodily  movements  in  worship.  The  mem- 
bers of  tids  sect  or  soeietv  left  Kn^dnnd  in  1774, 
and  have  prospered  ever  since.  It  has  now  multi- 
plied Into  settlements —  twelve  of  them  in  New 
York  and  New  P>ngland  —  in  regard  to  which 
we  borrow  the  following  statistics  from  Dr. 
Nordhoff's  book  on  communistic  societies  in  the 
United  States,  published  in  1875.  Their  property 
consists  of  40,ii35  acres  of  land  In  lionie  farms, 
with  other  real  estate.  The  value  of  their  houses 
and  personal  property  is  not  given.  The  popu- 
lation of  all  tlio  communities  consists  of  095  male 
and  1,189  female  adults,  with  531  young  persons 
under  twenty-one,  of  whom  193  nre  males  and 
839  females,  amounting  In  all  to  2,415  In  1874. 
The  maximum  of  population  was  5,009,  a  decline 
to  less  than  half,  for  which  we  are  not  able  to  ac- 
count save  on  the  supposition  that  there  are  per- 
manent causes  of  decay  now  at  work  within  the 
communities.  .  .  .  The  Shakers  were  at  tliiiir 
origin  a  society  of  enthusiasts  in  humble  life, 
who  separated  from  the  Quakers  about  the 
middle  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Ann  Lee,  one 
of  the  members,  on  account  of  spiritual  mani- 
festations believed  to  have  been  made  to  her,  be- 
came an  oracle  in  the  body,  and  in  1778  she  de- 
clared that  a  revelation  from  heaven  instructed 
her  to  go  to  America.  The  next  year  she  crossed 
the  sea,  with  eight  others,  and  settled  In  the 
woods  of  Watervllet,  near  Albany.  She  preached, 
and  was  believed  to  have  performed  remarkable 
cures.  From  her  .  .  .  [was]  derived  the  rule  of 
celibacy.  .  .  .  Slic  died  in  1784,  as  the  acknowl- 
edged head  of  the  church;  and  liad  afterward 
nearly  equal  honors  paid  to  her  with  the  Saviour. 
Under  the  second  successor  of  Ann  Lee  almost 
all  the  societies  in  New  York  and  New  England 
were  founded;  and  under  the  third,  a  woman 
named  Lucy  Wright,  whose  leadership  lasted 
nearly  thirty  years,  those  in  Ohio  and  Kentucky. 
.  .  .  After  1830  the  Shakers  founded  no  new 
society.  Dr.  NordholT  gives  the  leading  doc- 
trines of  the  Shakers,  which  are,  some  of  them, 
singular  enough.  Tliev  hold  that  God  is  a  dual 
person,  male  and  female ;  that  Adam,  created  in 
his  image,  was  dial  also;  that  the  same  is  true 
of  all  angels  i.ad  spirits;  and  that  Christ  is  one 
of  the  highest  spirits,  who  appeared  first  in  the 

Eerson  of  Jesus  and  afterward  in  that  of  Ann 
ee.  There  are  four  heavens  and  four  hells. 
Noah  went  to  the  first  heaven,  and  the  wicked 
of  his  time  to  the  first  hell.  The  second  heaven 
was  called  Paradise,  and  containeil  the  pious 
Jews  until  the  appearance  of  Christ.  The  third, 
that  into  which  the  Apostle  Paul  was  caught, 
included  all  that  lived  until  the  time  of  Ann  Lee. 
The  fourth  is  now  being  filled  up,  and  'Is  to 
supersede  all  the  others.'  They  hold  that  the 
day  of  judgment,  or  beginning  of  Christ's  king- 
dom on  earth,  began  with  the  establishment  of 
their  church,  and  will  go  on  until  it  is  brought 
to  its  completion.  ...  In  regard  to  marriage 
and  property  they  do  not  take  the  position  that 
these  are  crimes;    but  only  marks  of  a  lower 


order  of  so(!i(ay.  The  world  will  have  a  chance 
to  l)cc(mie  iiure  in  a  future  state  as  well  as  here. 
They  believed  in  spiritual  communication  and 
Iiossessioii. " — T.  D.  Woolsoy,  Communitm  and 
i^eiali»m,  pp.  51-50. 

Also  in:  C.  NordhofT,  The  Communittie  So- 
eieticn  of  the  U.  S.,vp.  117-233. 

SHAKESPEARE,  and  the  English  Renais- 
sance.   Sec  Kn<ii..\ni);  15-inT::  CfcrtTUiiiES. 

SHAMANISM.    See  Lamas.- Lam aism. 

SHARON",  Plain  of.— That  part  of  the  low- 
land of  the  Palestine  seacoast  whlcli  stretched 
northward  from  Philistia  to  the  piomontory  of 
Mt.  ('armel.    It  was  a8.signed  to  the  tribe  of  Dan. 

SHARPSBURG,0R  ANTIETAM,  Battle 
of.  See  I'.MTKi)  States  ok  Am.  :  A.  D.  1802 
(Ski'TIomiiku  ;  j^Iaii*':./.«d). 

SHASTAS,  The.  See  Ameiucan  Aborio- 
iNEs:  Santean  Fajuly. 

SHASU,  The. —  An  Egyptian  name  "in 
which  science  hus  for  a  long  time  and  with  per- 
fect certainty  recognized  the  Bedouins  of  the 
highest  antiquity.  They  inhabitod  the  great 
desert  between  Egypt  and  the  land  of  Canaan 
and  extended  their  wanderings  sometimes  as  far 
as  the  river  Euphrates." — H.  Brugsch,  Uist.  of 
Egypt  iimkr  the  Pharaohe,  eh.  11. —  See,  also, 
Eovpt:  The  IIvksob. 

SH  AWMUT.— The  Indian  name  of  the  penin- 
sula on  which  Boston,  Mass.,  was  built.  See 
Mahbaciu'betts:  A.  D.  1030. 

SHAWNEES,  OR  SHAWANESE.  See 
Ameiucan  Ahouihines:  Shawanese. 

SHAYS  REBELLION.  See  Massachu- 
setts: A.  D.  1780-1787. 

SHEADINGS.    See  Manx  Kingdom,  The. 

SHEBA.— "  The  name  of  Sheba  is  still  to  be 
recognised  in  the  tribe  of  Benu-es-Sab,  who  in- 
habit a  portion  of  Oman"  (Southern  Arabio). — 
F.  Lenormant,  Manual  of  the  Ancient  Uist.  of  the 
East,  bk.  7,  ch.  1. — See,  also,  Arabia:  The  an- 
cient succession  and  fusion  op  Races. 

SHEEPEATERS(Tulcuarilca).  See  Ameri- 
can AiioHiGiNEs:  Shosiionean  Family. 

SHEKEL,  The.  —  "Queipo  is  of  opinion 
that  the  talent,  the  larger  unit  of  Egyptian 
weiglit  for  monetary  purposes,  and  for  weighing 
the  precious  metals,  was  equal  to  the  weight  of 
water  contained  in  the  cube  of  J-  of  the  royal  jr 
sacred  cubit,  and  thus  equivalent  to  13.48  kiios, 
or  118.814  lbs.  troy.  He  considers  this  to  have 
been  the  weight  of  the  Mosaic  talent  taken  by 
the  Hebrews  out  of  Egypt.  It  was  divided  Into 
fifty  minas,  each  equal  to  849.0  grm.,  or  13,111 
English  grains ;  and  the  mina  into  fifty  shekels, 
each  equal  to  14.10  grm.,  or  218.5  English  grains. 
.  .  .  'There  appears  to  be  satisfactory  evidence 
from  existing  specimens  of  the  earliest  Jewish 
coins  that  the  normal  weight  of  the  later  Jewish 
shekel  of  silver  was  318.5  troy  grains,  or  14.10 
grammes." — II.  AV.  Chisholm,  On  the  Science  of 
Weighing  and  Measxtrin(j,  ch.  2. 

SHELBURNE  MINISTRY,  and  the  uego- 
tiati  'n  of  peace  between  England  and  the 
United  States.  See  England:  A.  D.  1783- 
1783;  AND  United  States  of  Am.  :  A.  D.  1782 
(Septe.vber — November). 

SHENANDOAH,  The  Confederate  Cruiser. 
See  Alabama  Claims:  A.  D.  1802-1805. 


SHENANDOAH  VALLEY  :  A.  D.  1716. 
— Possession  taken  by  the  Virginians,  See 
Virginia:  A.  D.  1710-1710. 
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SHENANDOAH  VALLEY. 


SHIPWRECK. 


A.  D.  1744.— Purchaie  from  the  Six  Na- 
tions.    8fC!  Viudi.NiA:  A.  D.  1744. 

A.  D.  1861-1864.— Campaigns  in  the  Civil 
War.  Sec  United  Statkk  ok  Am.  :  A.  I).  1801- 
1863(Decemdek— Aphil:  Viu(iinia);  1863  (May 
— J'JFK:  Virginia),  (Seitemiieii:  Mabyland), 
(0>  roi«i5R  -Novembeh:  VimiiNiA);  A.  D.  1864 
(May  —  June;  Vikoinia),  (July:  Viuqinia-^ 
Maryland),  and  (Auoubt— Octoder:Viroinia). 

SHENIR,  Battle  of.— A  crushing  dcfcnt  of 
the  army  of  king  IlazacI  of  Diiinnscus  by  Shnl- 
iimnczir,  king  c)f  Assyria,  B.  C'.  841. 

SHEPHELAH,  The.— The  name  givfu  by 
the  .Tows  to  the  tract  of  low-lying  coast  which 
the  Philistines  occupied. 

SHEPHERD  KINGS.  See  Egypt:  The 
Hyksos. 

SHERIDAN,  General  Philip  H.:  In  the 
Battle  of  Stone  River.  See  United  States  ok 
Am.;  a.  1).  1863-1803  (Dece.mheu — January; 
Tennessee)..  ..At  ChiclcamauKa,  and  in  the 
Chattanooea  Campaign.  See  United  States 
OK  Am.  ;  A.  U.  1863  (August- September;  Ten- 
nessee) RosECRANs'  advance,  and  (Octoder — 
Novfmber:  Tennessee) Raid  to  Rich- 
mond. See  United  States  of  A.m.  :  A.  D.  1864 
(May:  Vihoinia) Raid  to  Trevillian  Sta- 
tion.   See  United  States  ok  Am.  ;  A.  D.  1864 

(May— June:   Virginia) Campaign  in  the 

Shenandoah.      See  United  States   op   Am.  : 

A.  D.  1804  (August- October;  Virqini.\) 

Battle  of  Five  .'orks.  See  United  States  of 
Am.;  a.  D.   1865  (March  —  April:  Virginia). 

SHERIFF.— SCIRGEREFA.-"  The  Sclr- 
gerefa  is,  as  his  name  denotes,  the  person  who 
stands  at  the  head  of  the  shire,  '  pagus '  or  ciun- 
ty :  he  is  also  called  Sclrman  or  Scirigraan.  He 
is  properly  speaking  the  holder  of  tlie  county- 
court,  scirgemot,  or  folcmot,  and  probably  at 
first  was  its  elected  chief.  IBut  as  this  gerefa 
was  at  first  the  people's  officer,  lie  seems  to  liave 
shared  the  fate  of  the  people,  and  to  have  sunk 
in  the  scale  as  the  royal  authority  gradually  rose : 
during  the  whole  of  our  iiistorical  period  we  flud 
him  exercising  only  a  concurrent  jurisdiction, 
sliared  in  and  controlled  by  the  ealdormau  on 
the  one  hand  and  the  bislio|)  on  the  other.  .  .  . 
The  sheriff  was  naturally  tlie  leader  of  the  militia, 
posse  'comitatus,  or  levy  of  the  free  men,  who 
served  under  his  banner,  as  the  different  lords 
with  their  dependents  served  under  the  royal 
officers.  ...  In  the  earliest  periods,  the  office 
was  doubtless  elective,  and  possibly  even  to  the 
last  the  people  may  have  enjoyed  theoretically, 
at  least,  a  sort  of  concurrent  choice.  Bi't  I  can- 
not hesitate  for  a  moment  in  asserting  thrt  undci' 
the  consolidated  monarchy,  the  8cirg':iefa  was 
nominated  by  the  king,  with  or  without  the  ac- 
ceptance of  the  county -court,  though  this  in  all 
probability  was  never  refused. " — J.  M.  Kerable, 
The  Saxons  in  Eng.,  bk.  2,  ch.  5  (t.  2). 

Also  in:  R.  Gneist,  Hist,  of  the  Eng.  Const., 
ch.  4.— See,  also.  Shire  ;  and  Ealdorman. 

SHERIFFMUIR,  Battle  of.  See  Scotland: 
A.  D.  1715. 

SHERMAN,  General  W.  T.:  At  the  first 
Battle  of  Bull  Run.  See  United  States  of 
A.M. ;  A.  D.  1861  (July;  Virginia) Re- 
moval from  command  in  Kentuclcy.  See  United 
States  of  Am.  :  A.  D.  1863  (January — Febru- 
ary :    Kentucky  —  Tennessee) Battle   of 

Shiloh.    See  United  States  of  Am.  ;   A.  D. 


1862  fPEBRUARY— April;  Tennessbe) The 

second  attempt  against  Viclcsburg.  See  United 
States  ok  \.m.  ;  A.  I).  1H03  (December:  On 
the  .Mimmimhii'pi) The  final  Viclcsburg  cam- 
paign.   See  United  States  ok  A.m.  ;  A.  D.  180!i 

(Ai'RiL  —  July:   On  the  Mississippi) The 

capture  of  Jackson.    See  United  States  op 

Am.;   a.  I).   1803  (July:   Mississippi) The 

Chattanooga  Campaign.  See  United  States 
OF  Am.  ;    A.   I).    1803  (October— November). 

Meridian  expedition.    See  United  States 

opAm.  :  A.  I).  1803-1804  (I)ecemiikr  — April; 

Tennessee  —  Mississippi) Atlanta    cam- 

pai.  '.  See  United  States  OK  Am.  :  A.  1).  1864 
(Ma.       Qeouoia),     and     (May  —  Seitember: 

Georgia) March  to  the  Sea.    See  United 

States  op.Am.  ;  A.  D.  1864  (September- Oc- 
tober; Georgia),  and  (November — December; 

Georgia) The  last  campaign.    See  United 

States  ok  Am.  :  A.  I).  180.5  (Fkhuuaby— JIarch  ; 
The  Carolinas),  and  (April  30th). 
SHERMAN    SILVER  ACT,   and  its  re- 

?eal.  See  United  States  ok  A.m.  :  A.  D.  1890- 
893. 

SHERSTONE,  Battle  of.— The  second  bat- 
tle fought  l)i,tween  Cnut,  or  Canute,  and  Ed- 
mund Ironsides  for  the  English  crown.  It  was 
In  Wiltshire,  A.  D.  1010. 

SHERWOOD  FOREST.— "The  name  of 
SherwootI  or  Shirewood  is,  there  can  be  no  rea- 
sonable doubt,"  says  Mr.  Llewellyn  Jewett, 
"derived  from  the  open-air  assemblies,  or  folk- 
moots,  or  witenagemotes  of  the  shire  being  there 
held  In  primitive  times."  Tiie  Forest  once  cov- 
ered the  whole  county  of  Nottingham  and  ex- 
tended into  both  Yorksldre  and  Derbyshire, 
twenty-five  miles  one  way  by  eight  or  ten  the 
other.  It  was  a  royal  forest  and  favorite  hunting 
resort  of  both  Saxon  and  Norman  kings;  but  is 
best  known  as  the  scene  of  the  exploits  of  the 
bold  outlaw  Robin  Hood.     Few  vestiges  of  the 

freat  forest  now  remain. — J.  C.  Brown,  Tlie 
hrcstp  of  Eng. 

SHESHATAPOOSH  INDIANS,  The.  See 
American  Abokiuines;  Aloonquian  Family. 

SHETLAND,  OR  ZETLAND,  ISLES: 
8-i3th  Centuries.— The  Northmen  in  posses- 
sion. See  N0RMAN8. — Nomtilmf:,":  8 -»th  Cen- 
turies, and  10-13i'n  Centuries. 

SHEVENNES,  OR  CHEYENL  1?,  The. 
See  American  aboriolnes:  Aluonqulan  Fami- 
ly. 

SHI  WEI,  The.  See  MoNf  ols:  Origin, 
&c 

SHIAHS,  or  SHI  AS,  The.  See  Islam; 
also  Persia:  A.  D.  1499-1887. 

SHIITES,  Sultan  Selim's  massacre  of  the. 
See  Turks:  A.  D.  UH\-\r,'l(i. 

SHILOH,  OR  PITTSBURG  LANDING, 
Battle  of.  See  United  States  of  Am.  ;  A.  D. 
1802  (February — April:  Tennessee). 

SHINAR.    See  Babylonia  :  Primitive. 

SHIP  OF  THE  LINE.— In  the  time  of 
wooden  navies,  "a  ship  carrying  not  less  than 
74  guns  upon  three  decks,  and  of  sufficient  size 
to  be  placed  in  'ne  of  battle, "  was  called  a  "ship 
of  tlie  line,"  or  a  " line-of-battle  ship." 

SHIP-MONEY.  See  England-  A.  D.  1634- 
1637. 

SHIPKA  PASS,  Struggle  for  the.  See 
Turks;  A.  D.  1877-1878. 

SHIPWRECK,  Law  of.  See  Law:  Admir- 
alty. 
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SHIRE. 


SIBERIA. 


SHIRE.— SHIREMOOT.—"  The  name  scir 
or  sliin;,  which  ninrks  the  division  immediately 
superior  to  the  liuudred,  merely  means  a  subdi- 
vision or  share  of  a  larger  whole,  and  was  early 
used  in  connexion  with  an  ofHcial  name  to  desig- 
nate; tlie  territorial  sphere  appointed  to  the  par- 
ticular magistracy  denoted  by  that  name.  So 
tlie  dioceso  was  the  bishop's  scire.  .  .  .  The  his- 
torical shires  or  counties  owe  their  origin  to  dif- 
ferent causes.  .  .  .  The  sheriff  or  scir-gerefa, 
tlic  scir-man  of  the  hiws  of  lui,  was  the  king's 
steward  and  judicial  president  of  the  phire.  .  .  . 
The  slieriff  held  the  shiremoot,  according  to  Ed- 
gar's law,  twice  in  tlie  year.  Although  the 
caldormati  and  bishop  sat  in  it  to  declare  the  law 
secular  and  spiritual,  tlie  sheriff  was  the  consti- 
tuting olHcer." —  W.  Sttibba,  Const.  Hist.  ofEng., 
.'h.  5,  sects.  48-50  (v.  1). —  See,  also,  Knights  op 
THE  SiiiiiE ;  E.\i.Dou:.rAN ;  and  Gah. 

SHOE-STRING    DISTRICT,  The.     >e 

GEUIiY.MANnKUINO. 

SHOGUN.   See  Japan:  Sketch  op  History. 
SHOSHONES,  The.    See  American  Abo- 

RI0INK8:    SllOSHONEAN  FAMILY. 

SHREWSBURY,  Battle  of.  See  England: 
A.  I).  140:i, 

SHREWSBURY  SCHOOL.  See  Educa- 
tion, Modern:  European  Countries. —  Eng- 
land. 

SHULUH,  The.     See  Libyans. 

SHUMIR,  OR  SUMIR.  See  Babylonia: 
The  Eauly  (Oualdean)  JIonarchy. 

SHUPANES.— GRAND  SHUPANES.— 
The  princes,  ultimately  kings,  of  the  early  Ser- 
vian people. — L.  Rauke,  Hist,  of  Servia,  eh.  1. — 
See  Balkan  and  Danubian  States,  9tk  Cen- 
tury (8ervi.\). 

SHUSHAN.    See  Susa. 

SIAM. — "The  people  known  to  Europeans 
as  the  'Siamese,'  but  who  call  themselves  "Thai,' 
that  is  '  Free  Men,'  have  exercised  tlie  greatest 
civilising  influence  on  the  aboriginal  populations 
of  the  interior.  Within  tlie  historic  period  Siam 
has  also  generally  held  the  most  extensive  do- 
main beyond  the  natural  limits  of  theJVIenam 
basin.  Even  still,  although  hemmeu  in  on  one  side 
by  the  British  po.S8essions,  on  the  other  by  the 
French  protectorate  of  Camboja,  Siam  comprises 
beyond  the  Menam  Valley  a  considerable  part  of 
the  Malay  Peninsula,  end  draws  tribute  from 
numerous  people  in  the  Mekong  and  Salwen 
basins.  But  this  State,  wit'a  an  area  about  half 
«s  large  again  as  that  of  France,  lias  a  popula- 
tion probably  less  tlnn  6,000,000.  .  .  .  The  in- 
habitants of  Siam,  whether  Shans,  Laos,  or  Siam- 
ese proper,  belong  all  alike  to  the  same  Thai 
stock,  which  is  also  represented  by  numerous 
tribes  in  Assam,  Manipur,  and  China.  The 
Shans  are  very  numerous  in  tlie  region  of  the 
Upper  Irrawacldi  and  its  Chinese  affluents,  in  the 
Salwen  Valley  and  in  the  portion  of  the  Sittang 
basin  included  in  British  territory.  .  .  .  The 
Lovas,  better  known  by  the  name  of  Laos  or 
Laotians,  are  related  to  the  Shans,  and  occupy 
tlie  north  of  Siam.  .  .  .  They  form  several 
'  kingdoms, '  all  vassals  of  the  King  of  Siam.  .  .  . 
The  Siamese,  properly  so  called,  are  centred 
chiefly  in  the  Lower  Menam  basin  and  along  the 
seaboard.  Although  the  most  civilised  they  are 
not  the  purest  of  tlie  Thai  race.  .  .  .  Siain  or 
Sayam  is  said  by  some  natives  to  mean  '  Three,' 
because  the  country  was  formerly  peopled  by 
three  races  now  fused  in  one  nation.    Others  de- 


rive it  from  saya,  'independent,' sama,  'brown,' 
or  samo,  '  dark '.  .  .  .  The  Siamese  are  well 
named  'Indo-Chinese,'  their  manners,  customs, 
civil  and  religious  institutio  is,  all  partaking  of 
this  twofold  character.  Tneir  feasts  are  of 
Brahmanical  origin,  while  their  laws  and  admin- 
istration are  obviously  borrowed  from  the  Chi- 
nese. .  .  .  About  one-fourth  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Siam  had  from  various  causes  fallen  into  a 
state  of  bondage  about  the  middle  of  the  present 
century.  But  since  the  abolition  of  slavery  in 
1873,  the  population  has  increased,  especially  by 
Chinese  immigration.  .  .  .  Tlie  '  Master  of  the 
World,'  or  '  Master  of  Life,'  as  the  King  of  Siam 
is  generally  called,  enjoys  absolute  power  over 
the  lives  and  property  of  his  subjects.  ...  A 
second  king,  always  nearly  related  to  the  first, 
enjoys  the  title  and  a  few  attributes  of  royalty. 
But  he  exercises  no  power.  .  .  .  British  having 
succeeded  to  Chinese  in.,  ucnce,  most  of  the  naval 
and  military  as  well  as  of  the  custoii -house  offi- 
cers are  Englishmen." — fi.  Rectus,  T/te  Earth 
and  its  Inhabitants:  Asia,  ?.  3,  ch.  2L — The 
former  capitn'  of  Siam  was  Ayuthia,  a  city 
founded  A.  D.  1351,  and  now  in  ruins.  "An- 
terior to  the  establishment  of  Ayuthia  .  .  .  the 
annals  of  Siam  are  made  up  of  traditional  legends 
and  fables,  such  as  most  nations  are  fond  of  sub- 
stituting in  the  place  of  veracious  history.  .  .  . 
There  are  accounts  of  intermarriages  with 
Chinese  princesses,  of  embassies  and  wars  with 
neighbouring  States,  all  interblended  with  won- 
ders and  miraculous  interpositions  of  Indra  and 
other  divinities ;  but  from  the  time  when  the  city 
of  Ayuthia  was  founded  by  Phaja-Uthong,  who 
took  the  title  of  Phra-Rama-Thibodi,  the  succes- 
sion of  sovereigns  and  the  course  of  events  are 
recorded  with  tolerable  accuracy." — Sir  J.  Bow- 
ring,  Kingdom  and  People  of  Siam,  v.  1,  ch.  3. — 
"For  centuries  the  Siamese  government  paid 
tribute  to  China ;  but  since  1852  this  tribute  has 
been  refused.  In  1855  the  first  commercial 
treaty  with  a  European  power  (Great  Britain) 
was  concluded." — G.  G.  Chisholm,  T/ie  Two 
Hemispheres,  p.  533. 

Also  in:  A.  R.  Colquhoun,  Amongst  the 
Shana,  introd.  by  T.  de  La  Coupene,  and  sup.  by 
H.  S.  Hallett. 

SIBERIA :  The  Russian  conquest.—  Siberia 
was  scarcely  known  to  the  Russians  before  the 
midd'. ,  of  the  16th  century.  The  first  conquest 
of  a  great  part  of  the  country  was  achieved  in 
the  latter  part  of  that  century  by  a  Cossack  ad- 
venturer named  Yermac  Timoseef,  who  began 
his  attack  upon  the  Tartars  in  1578.  Unable  to 
hold  what  he  had  won,  Yermac  offered  the  sov- 
ereignty of  his  conquests  to  the  Czar  of  Muscovy, 
who  took  it  gladly  and  sent  reinforcements.  The 
conquests  of  Yermac  were  lost  for  a  time  after 
his  death,  but  soon  recovered  by  fresh  bodies  of 
Muscovite  troops  sent  into  the  country.  "This 
success  was  the  forerunner  of  still  greater 
acquisitions.  The  Russians  rapidly  extended 
their  conquests;  wherever  they  appeared,  the 
Tartars  were  either  reduced  or  exterminated; 
new  towns  were  built  and  colonies  planted.  Be- 
fore a  century  had  elnnsed,  that  vast  tmct  of 
country  now  called  Siberia,  which  stretches  from 
the  confines  of  Europe  to  the  Eastern  Ocean,  and 
from  the  Frozen  Sea  to  the  frontiers  of  China, 
was  annexed  to  the  Russian  dominions." — W. 
Coxe,  Ittissiaii,  JJiicoBeries  between  AHa  and  Am., 
pt.  3,  ch.  1. 
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SIBUZA1£S,  The.    See  Aquitaine:  The 
Ancient  Tuibes. 
SIBYLS.-SIBYLLINE  BOOKS.— "Tar- 

quiuius  [Tarquinius  Superbus,  the  last  of  the 
kings  of  llome]  built  a  mighty  temple,  and  con- 
secrated it  to  Jupiter,  and  to  Jvmo,  and  to 
Minerva,  the  greatest  of  the  gods  of  the  Etrus- 
cans. At  this  time  there  came  a  strange  woman 
to  the  king  and  offered  him  nine  books  of  the 
prophecies  of  the  Sibyl  for  a  certain  price. 
When  the  king  refused  them,  the  woman  went 
and  burnt  three  of  the  books,  and  came  back 
and  offered  the  six  at  the  same  price  which  she 
had  asked  for  the  nine ;  but  they  mocked  at  her 
and  would  not  take  the  books.  Then  she  went 
away  and  burnt  three  more,  and  came  back  and 
asked  still  the  same  price  for  the  remaining 
three.  At  this  the  king  was  astonished,  and 
a.sked  of  the  augurs  what  he  should  do.  They 
said  that  he  had  done  wrong  in  refusing  the  gift 
of  the  gods,  and  bade  him  by  all  means  to  buy 
the  books  that  were  left.  So  ho  bought  them ; 
and  the  woman  who  sold  them  was  seen  no  more 
from  that  day  forwards.  Then  the  books  were 
put  into  a  chest  of  stone,  and  were  kept  under 
ground  in  the  Capitol,  and  two  men  were  ap- 
pointed to  keep  them,  and  were  called  the  two 
men  of  the  sacred  books." — T.  Arnold,  Hist,  of 
Borne,  ch.  4. — "Collections  of  prophecies  similar 
to  the  Sibylline  books  are  met  with  not  only 
among  the  Greeks,  but  also  among  the  Italians 
— Etruscans  as  well  as  those  of  Sabellian  race. 
The  Romans  had  the  prophecies  of  the  Marcii 
('Carmina  Marciana,'  Hartung,  'Religion  der 
R5mer,' 1.  139);  prophetic  lines  ('sortes')  of  the 
nymph  Albunea  had  come  down  to  Rome  from 
Tibur  in  a  miraculous  manner  (Marquardt, 
'ROm.  Altcrth.,  iv.  299).  There  existed  likewise 
Etruscan  'libri  fatalcs'  (Livy,  v.  45;  Cicero, 
'1  e  Divin.,  i.  44,  100),  and  prophecies  of  the 
Etruscan  nymph  Begoe  (quae  artem  scripserat 
f ulguritorum  apud  Tuscos.  Lactant,  'Instit.,'i. 
6,  12).  Such  books  as  these  were  kept  in  the 
Capitol,  together  with  the  Sibylline  books,  in 
the  care  of  the  Quindecemveri  sacris  faciundis. 
Tliey  are  all  called  without  distinction  'libri 
f atales '  and  '  Sibylline '  books,  and  there  seems 
to  have  been  little  difference  between  them." — 
W.  Ihne,  Hist,  of  Some,  bk.  1,  ch.  8,foot-)wte  {v. 
1). — "Every  schoolboy  is  familiar  with  the  pic- 
turesque Roman  legend  of  the  Sibyl.  It  is 
variously  told  in  connection  with  the  elder  and 
the  later  Tarquin,  the  two  Etruscan  kings  of 
Rome;  and  the  scene  of  it  is  laid  by  some  in 
Cumaj,  where  Tarquinius  Superbus  spent  the 
last  years  of  his  life  in  exile  —  and  by  others  in 
Rome.  .  .  .  The  original  books  of  the  Cumoean 
Sibyl  were  written  in  Qreek,  wliich  was  the 
language  of  the  whole  of  the  south  of  Italy  at 
that  w^e.  The  oracles  were  inscribed  upon 
palm  leaves;  to  which  circumstance  Virgil  al- 
ludes in  his  description  of  the  sayings  of  tlie 
Cumeean  Sibyl  being  written  upon  the  leaves  of 
the  forest.  They  were  in  the  form  of  acrostic 
verses.  ...  It  is  supposed  that  they  contained 
not  so  much  predictions  of  futuri^  events,  as 
directions  regarding  the  means  by  which  the 
wrath  of  the  gods,  svs  revealed  by  prodigies  and 
calamities,  might  be  appeased.  They  seem  to 
have  been  consulted  in  the  same  way  as  Eastern 
nations  consult  the  Koran  and  Haflz.  .  .  .  The 
Cumoean  Sibyl  was  not  the  only  prophetess  of 
the  kind.    There  were  no  less  than  ten  females, 


endowed  with  the  gift  of  prevision,  and  held  in 
high  repute,  to  whom  the  name  of  Sibyl  was 

£iven.  We  read  of  the  Persian  Sibyl,  the 
ibyan,  the  Delphic,  the  Eryfaiwan,  the  Hel- 
lespontine,  the  Phrygian,  ami  the  Tiburtine. 
With  the  name  of  the  last-mentioned  Sibyl  tour- 
ists make  acquaintance  at  Tivoli.  .  .  .  Clement 
of  Alexandria  docs  not  scruple  to  call  the 
Cumoean  Sibyl  a  true  prophetess,  and  her  ora- 
cles saving  canticles.  And  St.  Augustine  in- 
cludes her  among  the  ;  mbcr  of  those  who 
belong  to  the  '  City  of  Qt  '  And  this  idea  of 
the  Sibyls'  sacredness  couti  .;ed  to  a  late  age  in 
the  Christian  Church.  She  had  a  place  in  the 
prophetic  order  beside  the  patriarchs  and  proph- 
ets of  eld." — H.  Macmillan,  lioman  Mosaics,  ch. 
3. — "Either  under  the  seventh  or  the  eighth 
Ptolemy  there  appeared  at  Alexandria  the  old- 
est of  the  Sibylline  oracles,  bearing  the  name  of 
the  Erythriean  Sibyl,  which,  containing  the 
history  of  the  past  and  the  dim  forebodings  of 
the  future,  imposed  alike  on  the  Greek,  Jewish, 
and  Christiau  world,  and  added  almost  another 
book  to  the  Canon.  When  Thomas  of  Celano 
composed  the  most  famous  hynm  of  the  Latin 
Church  he  did  not  scruple  to  place  the  Sibyl  on 
a  level  with  David;  and  when  Michel  Angelo 
adorned  the  roof  of  the  Sixtine  Chapel,  the  fig- 
ures of  the  weird  sisters  of  Pagan  antiquity  are 
as  prominent  as  the  seers  of  Israel  and  Judah. 
Their  union  was  the  result  of  the  bold  stroke  of 
an  Alexandrian  Jew." — A.  P.  Stanley,  Lect's  on 
the  Hist,  of  t/is  Jewish  Church,  lect.  47  {v.  3). 

Also  in:  Dionysius,  History,  bk.  4,  sect.  63. — 
See,  also,  Cu.m^. 

SICAMBRI,  SIGAMBRI,  OR  SUGAM- 
BRI.  See  Usipetbs;  also,  Franks:  Origin, 
and  A.  D.  253. 

SICARII,  The.    See  Jews;  A.  D.  66-70. 

SICELIOTES  AND  ITALIOTES.— The 
inhabitants  of  the  ancient  Greek  colonies  in 
southern  Italy  (Magna  Oraecia)  and  Sicily  were 
known  as  Siceliotes  and  Italiotes,  to  distinguish 
them  from  the  native  Siceli  and  Itali. —  H.  G. 
Liddell,  Hist,  of  Horns,  bk.  3,  ch.  25  (v.  1). 

SICE'.S.— SICANIANS.  See  Sicily:  The 

EARLY  INHABITANTS. 

SICILIAN    VESPERS,  The.     See  Italy 
(Southern):  A.  D.  1283-1300. 
S I C I L I E  S,  The  Two.    See  Two  Sicilikb. 


SICILY :  The  early  inhabitants.— The  date 
of  the  first  known  Greek  settlement  in  Sicily  is 
fixed  at  B.  C.  735.  It  was  a  colony  led  from  the 
EuboT  ii  city  of  Chalcis  ".nd  from  the  island  of 
Naxos,  wl'i.a  latter  gave  its  name  to  the  town 
which  the  emigrants  founded  on  the  eastern  coast 
of  their  new  island  home.  ' '  Sicily  was  at  this 
time  inhabited  by  at  least  four  distinct  races:  by 
Sicanians,  whom  Thucydides  considers  as  a  tribe 
of  the  Iberians,  who,  sprung  perhaps  from 
Africa,  had  overspread  Spain  and  the  adjacent  . 
coasts,  and  even  remote  islands  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean; by  Sicels,  an  Italian  people,  probably 
not  more  foreign  to  the  Greeks  than  the  Pelasg- 
lans,  who  had  been  driven  out  of  Italy  by  the 
progress  of  the  Oscan  or  Ausonian  race,  and  in 
their  turn  had  pressed  the  Sicanians  back  toward 
the  southern  and  western  parts  of  the  island,  and 
themselves  occupied  so  large  a  portion  of  it  as  to 
give  their  name  to  the  whole.  Of  the  other 
races,  the  Phcenicians  were  in  possession  of  sev- 
eral points  on  the  coast,  and  of  some  neighbour- 
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ing  Islets,  from  wliich  they  carried  on  their  com- 
merce with  tlie  natives.  Tlie  fourth  people, 
which  inhabited  the  towns  of  Eryx  and  Egesta, 
or  Sugcsta,  at  the  western  end  of  the  island,  and 
bore  the  name  of  Elymians,  was  probably  com- 
posed of  different  tribes,  varying  in  their  de- 
grees of  afDuity  to  the  Greeks.  .  .  .  The  Sicels 
and  tl»e  Phcenicians  gradually  retreated  before 
the  Greeks.  .  .  .  But  the  Sicels  maintained  them- 
selves in  the  inland  and  on  the  north  coast,  and 
the  Phcenicians,  or  Carthaginians,  who  succeeded 
them,  established  themselves  in  the  west,  where 
they  possessed  the  towns  of  Motya,  Solus,  and 
Panormus,  destined,  under  the  name  of  Pak/mo, 
to  become  the  capital  of  Sicily." — C.  Thirl  wall, 
Hist,  of  Greece,  ck  12. 

Also  in  :  G.  Grote,  Ui»t.  of  Greece,  pt.  2,  ch.  22. 
—  E.  A.  Freeman,  Hist,  of  Sicily,  eh.  2.— See, 
also,  (Enotrians. 

Phoenician  and  Greek  colonies. — "Sicilian 
history  begins  when  the  great  colonizing  nations 
of  antiquity,  the  Phoenicians  and  the  Greeks, 
began  to  settle  in  Sicily.  ...  It  was  a  chief 
seat  for  the  planting  of  colonies,  first  from  Phoe- 
nicia and  then  from  Greece.  It  is  the  presence 
of  these  Phoenician  and  Greek  colonies  which 
made  the  history  of  Sicily  what  it  was.  These 
settlements  were  of  course  made  more  or  less  at 
the  expense  of  the  oldest  inhabitants  of  the  is- 
land, those  who  were  there  before  the  Phoeni- 
cians and  Greeks  came  to  settle.  .  .  .  Phoenician 
and  Greek  settlers  could  occupy  the  coasts,  but 
only  the  coasts ;  it  was  only  at  the  corners  that 
they  could  at  all  spread  from  sea  to  sea.  A  great 
inland  region  was  necesstiily  left  to  the  older 
inhabitants.  But  there  was  no  room  in  Sicily, 
as  there  was  in  Asia,  for  the  growth  of  great 
barbarian  powers  dangerous  to  the  settlers. 
Neither  Phoenician  nor  Greek  was  ever  able  to 
occupy  or  conquer  the  whole  island ;  but  neither 
people  stood  in  any  fear  of  being  conquered  or 
driven  out,  unless  "by  one  an  jther.  But  instead 
of  conquest  came  influence.  Both  Phoenicians 
and  Greeks  largely  influenced  the  native  inhabi- 
tants. In  the  end,  without  any  general  conquest, 
the  whole  island  became  practically  Greek.  .  .  . 
Carthage  at  a  later  time  plays  so  great  a  part  in 
Sicilian  history  that  we  are  tempted  to  bring  it 
in  before  its  time,  and  to  fancy  that  the  Phoeni- 
cian colonies  in  Sici'.y  were,  as  they  are  some- 
times carelessly  called,  Carthaginian  colonies. 
This  is  not  so ;  the  Phoenician  cities  in  Sicily  did 
in  after  times  become  Carthaginian  dependen- 
cies: but  they  were  not  founded  by  Carthag  . 
We  cannot  fix  an  exact  date  for  their  foundation, 
nor  can  we  tell  for  certain  how  far  they  were 
settled  straight  from  the  old  Plioenicia  and  how 
far  from  the  older  Phoenician  cities  in  Africa. 
But  we  may  be  sure  that  their  foundation  hap- 
pened between  the  migration  of  the  Sikels  in  the 
tlth  century  B.  C.  and  the  beginning  of  Greek 
settlement  in  the  8th.  And  we  may  suspect  that 
the  Phoenician  settlements  in  the  east  of  Sicily 
were  planted  straight  from  Tyre  and  Sidon,  and 
those  in  the  west  from  the  cities  in  Africa.  We 
know  that  all  round  Sicily  the  Phoenicians  occu- 
pied small  islands  and  points  of  coast  which 
were  fitted  for  their  trade,  but  we  may  doubt 
whether  they  anywhere  in  Eastern  Sicily  planted 
real  colonies,  cities  with  a  territory  attached  to 
them.  In  the  west  they  seem  to  have  done  so. 
For,  when  the  Greeks  began  to  advance  in  Sicily, 
the  Phoenicians  withdrew  to  their  strong  posts  in 


the  western  part  of  the  island,  Motya,  Solous,  and 
Panormos.  There  they  kept  a  firm  hold  till  the 
time  of  Roman  dominion.  The  Greeks  could 
never  permanently  dislodge  them  from  their  pos- 
sessions in  this  part.  Held,  partly  by  Phoeni- 
cians, partly  by  Sikans  and  Elymians  who  had 
been  brought  under  Plueni.-ian  influence,  the 
northwestern  corner  of  Sicily  remained  a  barba- 
rian corner.  .  .  .  The  greatest  of  all  Phoenician 
settlements  in  Sicily  lay  within  the  bay  of  which 
the  hill  of  Solous  is  one  horn,  but  much  nearer 
to  the  other  horn,  the  hill  of  Ilerkte,  now  Pelle- 
grino.  Here  the  mountains  fence  in  a  wonder- 
fully fruitful  plain,  known  in  after  times  as  the 
Golden  Shell  (conca  d'oro).  In  the  middle  of  it 
there  was  a  small  inlet  of  the  sea,  parted  into 
two  branches,  with  a  tongue  of  land  between 
them,  guarded  by  a  small  peninsula  at  the 
mouth.  There  could  be  no  better  site  for  Phoe- 
nician traders.  Here  then  rose  a  Phoenician 
city,  which,  though  on  the  north  coast  of  Sicily, 
looks  straight  towards  the  rising  sun.  It  is 
strange  that  we  do  not  know  its  Phoen'.cian 
name ;  in  Greek  it  was  called  Panormos,  the  All- 
haven,  a  name  borne  also  by  other  places.  This 
is  the  modern  Palermo,  which,  under  both  Phoe- 
nicians and  Saracens,  was  the  Semitic  head  of 
Sicily,  and  which  remained  the  capital  of  the 
island  under  the  Norman  kings.  .  .  .  Thus  in 
Sicily  the  East  became  West  and  the  West  East. 
The  men  of  Asia  withdrew  before  the  men  of 
Europe  to  the  west  of  the  island,  and  thence 
warred  against  the  men  of  Europe  to  the  east  of 
them.  In  the  great  central  island  of  Europe  they 
held  their  own  barbarian  corner.  It  was  the  land 
of  Phoenicians,  Sikans,  and  Elymians,  as  opposed 
to  the  eastern  land  of  the  Greeks  and  their  Sikel 
subjects  and  pupils.  .  .  .  For  a  long  time  Greek 
settlement  was^lirected  to  the  East  rather  than  to 
the  West.  And  it  was  said  that,  when  settlement 
in  Italy  and  Sicily  did  begin,  the  earliest  Greek 
colony,  like  the  earliest  Phoenician  colony,  was 
the  most  distant.  It  was  believed  that  Kyrae, 
the  Latin  Cumaj  in  Campania,  was  founded  in 
the  llth  century  B.  C.  The  other  plantations 
in  Italy  and  Sicily  did  not  begin  till  the  8th. 
Kyme  alwavs  stood  by  itself,  as  the  head  of  a 
group  of  Greek  towns  in  its  owe  neighbour- 
hood ond  apart  from  those  more  to  the  south, 
and  it  may  very  well  be  that  sovan  accident 
caused  it  to  be  settled  sooner  than  the  points 
nearer  to  Greece.  But  it  is  not  likely  to  have 
been  settled  800  years  earlier.  Most  likely  it  wos 
planted  just  long  enough  before  the  nearer  sites 
to  suggest  their  planting.  Anyhow,  in  the  latter 
half  of  the  8th  century  B.  C.  Greek  settlement 
to  the  West,  in  Illyria,  Sicily,  and  Italy,  began 
in  good  earnest.  It  was  said  that  the  first  settle- 
ment in  Sicily  came  of  an  accident.  Chalkis  in 
Euboia  was  then  one  of  the  chief  sea-faring 
towns  of  Greece.  Theokles,  a  man  of  Chalkis, 
was  dnven  by  storm  to  the  coast  of  Sicily.  He 
came  uack,  saying  that  it  was  a  good  land  and 
that  the  people  would  be  easy  to  conquer.  So 
in  735  B.  C.  he  was  sent  forth  to  plant  the  first 
Greek  colony  in  Sicily.  The  settlers  were  partly 
from  Chalkis,  partly  from  the  island  of  Naxos. 
So  it  was  agreed  that  the  new  town  should  be 
called  Naxos,  but  that  Chalkis  should  count  as 
its  metropolis.  So  the  new  Naxos  arose  on  the 
eastern  coast  of  Sicily,  on  a  peninsula  made  by 
the  lava.  It  looked  up  at  the  great  hill  of 
Tauros,  on  which  Taormina  now  stands.    The 
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Greek  settlera  drove  out  the  Sikela  and  took  so 
much  land  as  they  wanted.  Tliey  built  and 
fortified  a  town,  and  part  of  their  wam  may  still 
be  seen.  .  .  .  Naxos,  as  the  bcginnhi^'  of  Greek 
settlement  in  Sicily,  answers  to  Et-bsfleet,  the 
beginning  of  English  settlement  in  Britain." — 
E.  A.  Freeman,   Tlie  Story  of  Sicily,  ch.  1-4. 

Also  in  :  The  same,  Hist,  of  Sicily,  ch.  3-4  (».!). 

B.  C.  480. — Carthaginian  invasion.—  Battle 
of  Himera.  —  During  the  same  year  in  which 
Xerxes  invaded  Greece  (B.  C.  480),  the  QreuaS  in 
Sicily  were  equally  menaced  by  an  appalling  in- 
vasion from  Carthage.  The  Carthaginians,  in- 
vited by  the  tyrant  of  Himera,  who  had  been 
expelled  from  that  city  by  a  neighbor  tyrant, 
sent  300,000  men  it  is  sa'd,  to  reinstate  him,  and 
to  strengthen  for  themselves  the  slender  footing 
they  already  had  in  one  corner  of  the  island. 
Gelo,  the  powerful  tyrant  of  Syracuse,  came 
promptly  to  the  aid  of  the  Himerians,  and  de- 
feated the  Carthaginians  with  terrible  slaughter. 
Hamilcar  the  commander  was  among  the  slain. 
Those  who  escaped  the  sword  were  nearly  all 
taken  prisoners  and  made  slaves.  The  fleet 
which  brought  them  over  was  destroyed,  and 
scarcely  a  ship  returned  to  Carthage  to  bear  the 
deplorable  tidings.— C.  Thirl  wall,  Hist,  of  Greece, 
ch.  15. 

Also  in  :  G.  Grote,  Hist,  of  Greece,  pt.  3,  ch.  13. 

B.  C.  415-413.  —Siege  of  Syracuse  by  the 
Athenians.-  -Its  disastrous  failure.  See  Stka- 
cdse:  B.  C.  415-418. 

B.  C.  400-40S.  —  Carthaginian  invasion.  — 
The  quarrels  of  the  city  of  Egesta,  in  Sicily, 
with  Its  neighbors,  brought  about  the  fatal  ex- 
pedition from  Athens  against  Syracuse,  B.  C.  415. 
Six  years  later,  in  the  same  protracted  quarrel, 
Egesta  appealed  to  Carthage  for  help,  against  the 
city  of  Seiinus,  and  thus  invited  the  first  of  the 
Hannibals  to  revenge  terribly  the  defeat  and 
death  of  his  grandfather  Hamilcar,  at  Himera, 
seventy  years  before.  Hannibal  landed  an  army 
of  more  than  one  Inmdred  thousand  savage  mer- 
cenaries in  Sicily,  in  the  spring  of  409  B.  C.  and 
laid  siege  to  Seliuus  with  such  vigor  that  the 
city  was  carried  by  storm  at  the  end  of  ten  days 
and  most  of  its  inhabitants  slain.  The  temples 
and  walls  of  the  town  were  destroyed  and  it  was 
left  a  deserted  ruin.  "The  ruins,  yet  remaining, 
of  the  ancient  temples  of  Seiinus,  are  vast  and  im- 
posing; characteristic  as  specimens  of  Doric  art 
during  the  flftli  and  sixth  centuries  B.  C.  From 
the  great  magnitude  of  the  fallen  columns,  it 
has  been  supposed  that  they  were  overthrown 
by  &a  earthquake.  But  the  ruins  afford  dis- 
tinct evidence  that  these  columns  have  been 
first  undermined,  and  then  overthrown  by  crow- 
bars. This  impressive  fact,  demonstrating  the 
agency  of  the  Carthaginian  destroyers,  is  stated 
by  Niebuhr."  From  Seiinus,  Hannibal  passed 
on  to  Himera  and,  having  taken  that  city  in 
like  manner,  destroyed  it  utterly.  The  women 
and  children  weid  distributed  as  slaves ;  the  male 
captives  were  slain  in  a  body  on  the  spot  where 
Hamilcar  fell  —  a  sacrifice  to  his  shade.  A  new 
town  called  Therma  was  subsequently  ff  unded 
by  the  Carthaginians  on  the  site  of  Himera. 
Having  satisfied  himself  with  revenge,  Hanuibal 
disbanded  his  army,  glutted  with  spoil,  and  re- 
turned home.  But  three  years  later  he  invaded 
Sicily  again,  with  an  armament  even  greater  than 
before,  and  the  great  city  of  Agrigentum  was 
the  first  to  fall  ^fore  his  arms.     "Its  popula- 


tion wan  very  great;  comprising,  according  to 
one  nci,ciuut,  20,000  citizens,  among  an  aggre- 
gate total  of  200,000  males  —  citizens,  metics, 
and  slaves;  according  to  another  account,  an 
aggregate  total  of  no  loss  than  800,000  persons; 
numbers  unautheuticatcd,  and  not  to  be  trusted 
further  than  as  indicating  a  very  populous  city. 
.  .  .  Its  temples  and  porticos,  especially  the 
spacious  temple  <i  Zeus  Olympus  —  its  statuea 
and  pictures  —  its  abundance  of  chariots  and 
horses  —  its  fortifications  —  its  sewers  —  its  arti- 
ficial lake  of  near  a  mile  in  circumference, 
abundantly  stocked  with  fish  —  all  these  placed 
it  on  a  par  with  the  most  splendid  cities  of  the 
Hellenic  world."  After  a  siege  of  some  dura- 
tion Agrigentum  was  evacuated  and  most  of  its 
inhabitants  escaped.  The  Carthaginians  stripped 
it  of  every  monument  of  art,  sending  much  away 
to  Carthage  and  destroying  more.  Hannibal  had 
died  of  a  pestilence  during  the  sii^ge  and  his  col- 
li ague  Imilkon  succeeded  him  in  command. 
Having  quartered  his  army  at  Agrigentum  dur- 
ing the  winter,  he  attacked  the  cities  of  Gela  and 
Kamarina  in  the  spring,  and  both  were  believed 
to  have  been  betrayed  to  him  by  the  tyrant  of 
Syracuse,  Dionysius,  who  had  then  just  estab- 
lished himself  in  power.  A  treaty  of  peace  was 
presently  concluded  between  Dionysius  and  Imil- 
kon, which  gave  up  all  the  south  of  Sicily,  as 
well  as  Seiinus,  Himera,  and  Agrigentum,  to  the 
Carthaginians,  and  made  Gela  and  Kamarina 
tributary  to  them.  The  Carthagiuicn  army  had 
been  half  destroyed  by  pestilence  and  the  disease, 
carried  home  by  its  survivors,  desolated  Car- 
thage and  the  surrounding  country. — G.  Grote, 
Hist,  of  Greece, .pt.  2,  ch.  81-82,  with  foot-note. 

Also  in  :  E.  A.  Freeman,  Jlist.  of  Sicily,  ch. 
9  (».  3). 

B.  C.  397-396. — Dionysius,  the  Tyrant  of 
Syracuse,  and  his  war  with  the  Carthaginians. 
See  Syuacuse:  B.  C.  397-396. 

B.  C.  394-384. — Conquests  and  dominion  of 
Dionysius.    See  Syuacuse:  B.  C.  394-384. 

B.  C.  383. — War  with  Carthage. — Dionysius, 
the  Syracusan  despot,  was  the  aggressor  in  a 
fresh  war  with  Carthage  whicli  broke  out  in  383, 
B.  C.  The  theatre  of  v,.,f  extended  from  Sicily 
to  southern  Italy,  where  Dionysius  had  made 
considerable  conquests,  but  'only  two  battles  of 
serious  magnitude  were  fought  —  both  in  Sicily. 
Dionysius  was  the  victor  in  the  first  of  these, 
whicli  was  a  desperate  and  sanguinary  struggle, 
at  a  place  called  Kabala.  The  Carthaginian 
commander,  Magon,  was  slain,  with  10,000  of  his 
troops,  while  5,000  were  made  captive.  The 
survivors  begged  for  peace  and  Dionysius  dictat- 
ed, as  a  first  condition,  the  entire  withdrawal  of 
their  forces  from  Sicily.  While  negotiations 
were  in  progress,  Magon's  young  son,  succeeding 
to  his  father's  command,  so  reorganized  and  re- 
inspirited  his  army  as  to  be  able  to  attack  the 
Syracusans  and  defeat  them  with  more  terrific 
slaughter  than  his  own  side  had  experienced  a 
few  days  before.  This  battle,  fought  at  Kronium, 
reversed  the  situation,  and  forced  Dionysius  to 
purchase  a  humiliating  peace  at  heavy  cost. — 
G.  Grote,  Hist.  <f  Greece,  pt.  2,  ch.  13. 

B.  C.  344.— Fall  of  the  Tyranny  of  Diony- 
sius at  Syracuse.    See  Syuacuse  :  B.  C,  344. 

B.  C.  317-289.— Syracuse  under  Agathokles. 
See  Syuacuse:  B.  C.  317-289. 

B.  C.  278-276.— Expedition  of  Pyrrhus.  See 
Rcme:  B.  C.  283-275. 
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B.  C.  364-34 1.— The  S/!iamert:Des  in  Mes- 
senn.  -First  war  of  Rome  and  Carthage. — 
Evacuation  of  the  island  by  the  Carthaginians. 
— The  V  jman!^  in  possession.   See  Punic  Wau  : 

TllK  FlKST. 

B.  C.  216-312. — Alliance  with  Hannibal  and 
revolt  against  Rome.— The  Roman  siege  of 
Syracuse.    See  Punic  Wau  :  Tiie  Second. 

B.C.  133-103.— Slave  wars.  See  Slave 
Waus  in  Sicily. 

A.  D.  42c, -525. —Under  the  Vandals,  and  the 
Goths. — "Sieilj-,  which  had  been  for  a  genera- 
tion Bubjected,  first  to  the  devastations  and  then 
to  the  rule  of  the  Vandal  king  [in  Africa],  was 
now  by  a  formal  treaty,  which  must  have  been 
nearly  the  last  public  act  of  Gaiseric  [or  Genseric, 
who  died  A.  D.  477]  ceded  to  Odovacar  [orOdo- 
acer,  who  extinguished  tho  Western  Roman  Em- 
pire and  was  the  first  barbarian  king  of  Italy], 
all  but  a  small  part,  probably  at  the  western  end 
of  the  island,  which  the  Vandal  reserved  to  him- 
self. A  yearly  tribute  was  to  bo  the  price  of 
this  concession ;  but,  in  the  decay  of  the  king- 
dom under  Gaiseric's  successors,  it  is  possible  that 
this  tribute  was  not  rigorously  enforced,  as  it  is 
also  almost  certain  that  the  reserved  portion  of 
the  island,  following  the  example  of  the  remain- 
der, owned  the  sway  of  Odovac(.r." — T.  Hodg- 
kiu,  Itali/  and  Her  Invaders,  bk.  4,  ch.  4. — Under 
Theodoric  the  Ostrogoth,  who  overthrew  Odoa- 
cer  and  reigned  in  Italy  from  493  until  525, 
Sicily  was  free  both  from  invasion  and  from 
tribute  and  shared  with  Italy  the  benefits  and 
the  trials  of  the  Gothic  supremacy. — Same,  bk.  4, 
ch.  9. 

A.  D.  535. — Recovered  by  Belisarius  for  the 
Emperor  Justinian.     See  Uomk:  A.  D.  535-553. 

A.  D.  550. —  Gothic  invasion.  See  Ro.ve: 
A.  D.  535-553. 

A.  D.  827-878.— Conquest  by  the  SaracJD  1.— 
The  conquestof  Sic'l^  from  the  Byzantine  empire, 
by  the  Saracens,  WiS  instigated  in  the  first  instance 
and  aided  by  an  .ufluential  Syracusau  named  Eu- 
j)hemios,  whom  che  Emperor  Michael  had  under- 
taken to  punish  for  abduction  of  a  nun.  Eilphe- 
mios  invited  the  African  Saracens  to  the  island, 
and  Ziadet  Allah,  the  Aglabite  sovereign  who  had 
established  himself  in  power  at  ( 'iiirowan  or  Kair- 
wan,  felt  strong  enough  to  improve  the  oppor- 
tunity. In  June  837  the  admiral  of  the  Moslems 
formed  a  junction  with  the  ships  which  Euphe- 
niios  had  set  afloat,  and  the  Saracens  landed  at 
Mazara.  The  Byzantines  were  defeated  in  a  battle 
near  Platana  and  the  Saracens  occupied  Girgcnti. 
Having  gained  this  foothold  they  waited  some 
time  for  "reinforcements,  which  came,  at  last,  in 
a  naval  armament  from  Spain  and  troops  from 
Africa.  ' '  The  war  was  then  carried  on  with  activ- 
ity :  Messina  was  taken  in  831 ;  Palermo  capitula- 
ted in  the  following  year;  and  Enna  was  besieged, 
for  the  first  time,  in  836.  Tho  war  continued 
with  various  success,  as  the  invaders  received 
assistance  from  Africa,  and  the  Christians  from 
Constantinople.  The  Byzantine  forces  recovered 
possession  of  Messina,  wliich  was  not  perma- 
nently occupied  by  the  Saracens  until  843.  .  .  . 
At  length,  in  the  year  859,  Enna  was  taken  by 
the  Saracens.  Syracuse,  in  order  to  preserve  its 
commerce  from  ruin,  had  purchased  peace  by 
paying  a  tribute  of  50,000  byzauts;  and  it  was 
not  until  the  reign  of  Basil  I. ,  in  the  year  878, 
that  it  was  compelled  to  surrender,  and  tho  con- 
quest of  Sicily  was  completed  by  the  Arabs. 


Some  districts,  however,  continued,  cither  bv 
treaty  or  by  force  of  arms,  to  preserve  their 
municipal  independence,  and  the  exclusive  exer- 
cise of  the  Christian  religion,  within  their  terri- 
tory, to  a  later  period." — G.  Finlay,  ITist.  of  the 
Byzantine  Empire,  from  716  to  1057,  6*.  1,  eh.  3, 
sect.  1. — "Syracuse  preserved  about  fifty  years 
[after  the  landing  of  the  Saracens  in  Sicily]  the 
faith  which  she  had  sworn  to  Christ  and  to  Ciesar. 
In  the  last  and  fatal  sie^e  her  citizens  displayed 
some  remnant  of  the  spirit  which  had  formerly  re- 
sisted the  powers  of  Athens  and  Carthage.  They 
stood  above  twenty  days  against  the  battering- 
rams  and  catapulta;,  the  mines  and  tortoises  of  the 
besiegers;  and  the  place  might  have  been  re- 
lieved, if  the  mariners  of  the  imperial  fleet  had 
not  been  detained  at  Constantinople  in  building 
a  church  to  the  Virgin  Mary.  ...  In  Sicily  the 
religion  and  language  of  the  Greeks  were  eradi- 
cated ;  and  such  was  the  docility  of  the  rising 
generation  that  15,000  boys  were  circumcised  and 
clothed  on  the  same  day  with  the  son  ol  the 
Fatiraite  caliph.  The  Arabian  squadrons  ibsued 
from  the  harbours  of  Palermo,  Biserta,  and  Tunis ; 
a  hundred  and  fifty  towns  of  Calabria  and  Cam- 
pania were  attacked  and  pillaged ;  nor  could  the 
suburbs  of  Rome  be  defended  by  the  name  of 
the  Cmsars  and  apostles.  Had  the  Mahometans 
been  united,  Italy  must  have  fallen  an  easy  and 
glorious  accession  to  the  empire  of  the  prophet." 
— E.  Gibbon,  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  lioman  Em- 
pire, ch.  52. — A  hundred  and  fifty  years  after  the 
fall  of  Syracuse  Basil  II.  undertook  its  recovery, 
but  death  overcame  him  in  the  midst  of  ma 
plans.  "Ten  years  later,  the  Byzantine  general 
Maniakes  commenced  the  reconquest  of  Sicily 
in  a  manner  worthy  of  Basil  himself,  but  the 
women  and  eunuchs  who  ruled  at  Constantinople 
procured  his  recall;  affairs  fell  into  confusion, 
and  the  prize  was  eventually  snatched  from  both 
parties  by  the  Normans  of  Apulia." — E.  A. 
iiecmaa,'jliat.  and  Conquests  of  the  Saracens, 
lect.  5. 

A.  D.  1060-1090. — Norman  conquest.  See 
Italy  (Southeiin)  :  A.  D.  1000-1090. 

A.  D.  1127-1194. — Union  with  Apulia  in  the 
kingdom  of  Naples  or  the  Two  Sicilies. — 
Prosperity  and  peace.  See  Italy  (Soutukun)  : 
A.  D.  1081-1194. 

A.  D.  1 146. — Introduction  of  Silk-culture 
and  manufacture.  Sec  Byzantikb  Eufibe: 
A.  D.  1146. 

A.  D.  1194-1266. — Under  the  Hohenstaufen. 
See  Italy  (Southeun):  A.  D.  1183-1250. 

A,  D.  1266. —  Invasion  and  conquest  of  the 
kingdom  of  the  Sicilies  by  Charles  of  Anjou. 
See  Italy  (Southeun):  ^   u.  1250-1268. 

A.  D.  1282-1300.  —  The  Massacre  of  the 
Sicilian  Vespers. —  Separation  from  the  king- 
dom of  Naples. —  Transfer  to  the  House  of 
Aragon.  See  Italy  (Soutiieun):  A.  D.  1283- 
1300. 

A.  D.  1313.—  Alliance  with  he  Emperor 
against  Naples.    See  Italy:  A.  1).  1310-1313. 

A.  D.  1442.- Reunion  of  the  crowns  of  Sici- 
ly and  Naples,  or  the  Two  Sicilies,  by  Al- 
phonso  of  Aragon.    See  Italy  :  A.  D.  1412-1447. 

A.  D.  1458.—  Separation  of  the  crown  of 
Naples  from  those  of  Aragon  and  Sicily.  See 
Italy:  A.  D.  1447-1480. 

A.  D.  1530. —  Cession  of  Malta  to  the 
Knights  of  St.  John.  See  Hospitalleus  op 
St.  John  ;  A.  D.  1530-1565. 
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A.  D.  1532-1553.— Frightful  ravages  of  the 
Turks  along  the  coast.  See  Italy:  A.  D. 
1528-1570. 

A.  D.  1713-—  Ceded  by  Spain  to  the  Duke 
of  Savoy.     3ee  Utkecht:  A.  D.  1713-1714. 

A.  D.  1718-1719.— Retaken  by  Spain,  again 
surrendered,  and  acquired  by  Austria  in  ex- 
change for  Sardinia.  See  SpAm:  A.  D.  1713- 
1725;  iiml  Italy:  A.  D.  1715-1735. 

A.  D.  1734-1735.— Occupation  by  the  Span- 
iards.—  Cession  to  Spain,  with  Naples,  form- 
ing a  kingdom  for  Don  Carlos.  See  France: 
A.  D.  1733-1735. 

A.  D.  1749-1792.— Under  the  Spanish-Bour- 
bon regime.     Sec  Italy:  A.  D.  1719-1792. 

A.  D.  1805-1806.— Held  by  the  King,expelled 
from  Naples  by  the  French.  See  Fuance: 
A.  D.  1805-1800  (Deckmiieu— September). 

A.  D.  1821. —  Revolutionary  insurrection. 
See  Italy:  A.  D.  1820-1831. 

A.  D.  1848-1849.— Patriotic  rising.- A  year 
of  independence. —  Subjugation  of  the  insur- 
gents by  King  "Bomba."'  See  Italy:  A.  D. 
1848-1849. 

A.  D.  1860-1861.— Liberation  by  Garibaldi.— 
Absorption  in  the  new  kingdom  of  Italy.  See 
Italy:  A.  D.  1859-1881. 


SICULI,  The.  See  Sicily:  The  eably  in- 
habitants. 

♦ 

SICYON,  OR  SIKYON.— "Sicyonwnsthe 
starting  point  of  the  louic  civilization  which  per- 
vaded the  whole  valley  of  the  Asopus  [a  river 
which  flows  from  the  mountains  of  Argolis  to  the 
Gulf  of  Corinth,  in  northeastern  Peloponnesus] ; 
the  long  series  of  kings  of  Sicyon  testifies  to 
the  high  age  with  which  the  city  was  credited. 
At  one  time  it  was  the  capital  of  all  Asopia  as 
well  as  of  the  shore  in  front  of  it,  and  the  myth 
of  Adrastus  has  preserved  the  memory  of  this 
the  historic  glory  of  Sicyon.  The  Dorian  immi- 
gration dissolved  the  political  connection  be- 
tween the  cities  of  the  Asopus.  Sicyon  itself 
had  to  admit  Dorian  families."  The  ascendancy 
which  the  Dorian  invaders  then  assumed  was  lost 
at  a  later  time.  The  old  Ionian  population  of 
the  country,  dwelling  on  the  shores  of  the  Corin- 
thian gulf,  engaged  In  commerce  and  fishing, 
acquired  superior  wealth  and  were  trained  to 
superior  enterprise  by  their  occupation.  In  time 
they  overthrew  the  Doric  state,  under  the  lead  of 
a  family,  the  OrthagoridfE,  which  established  a 
famous  tyranny  in  Sicyon  (about  670  B.  C). 
Myron  and  Clistlienes,  the  first  two  tyrants  of 
the  house,  acquired  a  great  name  in  Greece  by 
their  wealth,  by  their  liberal  encouragement 
of  art  and  by  their  devotion  to  the  sanctuaries 
at  Olympus  and  at  Delphi. —  E.  Curtius,  Hut.  of 
Greece,  bk.  3,  ch.  1  (v.  1). —  See,  also.  Tyrants, 
Greek. 

B.  C.  280-146.— The  Achaian  League.  See 
Greece:  B.  C.  380-146. 


SIDNEY,  Algernon,  The  execution  of.  See 
England:  A.  D.  1681-1683. 

SIDNEY,  Sir  Philip,  The  death  of.  See 
Netherlands:  A.  D.  1585-1.586. 

SIOON,  The  suicidal  burning  of. —  About 
346  B.  C. ,  Ochus,  king  of  Persia,  having  subdued 
a  revolt  In  Cyprus,  proceeded  against  the  Phoe- 
nician cities,  which  had  joined  in  it.  Sidon  was 
betrayed  to  him  by  its  prince,  and  he  intimated 


his  intcntiou  to  take  signal  revenge  on  the  city ; 
whereupon  the  Sidoniana  "took  the  desperate 
resolution,  first  of  burni.ig  their  fleet  that  no  one 
might  escape  —  next,  of  shutting  themselves  up 
with  their  families,  and  setting  nre  each  man  to 
his  own  house.  In  this  deplorable  conflagration 
40,000  persons  are  said  to  have  perished;  and 
such  was  the  wealth  destroyed,  that  the  privilege 
of  searching  the  ruins  was  purchased  for  a  large 
sum  of  money. " — O.  Grote,  llitt.  of  Greece,  pt,  3, 
ch.  00. 

SIDONIANS,  The.     See  Pikenicians. 

SIEBENBORGEN.— The  early  name  given 
to  the  principality  of  Transylvania,  and  having 
reference  to  seven  forts  erected  within  it. — J. 
Samuelson,  Eoumania,  p.  183. 

SIENA:    The   medieval   factions, — "The 

way  in  which  this  city  conducted  its  government 
for  a  long  course  of  years  [in  the  JMiddle  Ages] 
justified  Varchi  in  calling  it  'a  jumble,  so  to 
speak,  and  chaos  of  republics,  rather  than  a 
well-ordered  and  disciplined  commonwealth.' 
The  discords  of  Siena  were  wholly  internal. 
They  proceeded  from  the  wrangling  of  five  fac- 
tions, or  Monti,  as  the  people  of  Siena  called 
them.  The  first  of  these  was  termed  the  Monte 
de'  Nobili;  for  Siena  had  originally  been  con- 
trolled by  certain  noble  families.  .  .  .  The 
nobles  split  into  parties  among  themselves.  .  .  . 
At  last  they  found  it  impossible  to  conduct  the 
government,  and  agreed  to  relinquish  it  for  a 
season  to  nine  plebeian  families  chosen  from 
among  the  richest  and  most  influential.  This 
gave  rise  to  the  Monte  de'  Nove.  ...  In  time, 
however,  their  insolence  became  insufferable. 
The  populace  rebelled,  deposed  the  Nove,  and 
invested  with  supreme  authority  13  other  fami- 
lies of  plebeian  origin.  The  ilonte  de'  Dodici, 
created  after  this  fashion,  ran  nearly  the  same 
course  as  their  predecessors,  except  that  they 
appear  to  have  administered  the  city  equitably. 
Getting  tired  of  this  form  of  government,  the 
people  next  superseded  them  by  16  men  chosen 
from  the  dregs  of  the  plebeians,  wlio  assumed  the 
title  of  Riforraatori.  This  new  ilonte  de'  Sedici 
or  de'  Uiformatori  showed  much  integrity  in 
their  management  of  affairs,  but,  as  is  the  wont 
of  red  republicans,  they  were  not  averse  to  blood- 
shed. Their  cruelty  caused  the  people,  with  the 
help  of  the  surviving  patrician  houses,  together 
with  the  Nove  and  the  Dodici,  to  rise  and  shake 
them  off.  The  last  governing  body  formed  in 
this  diabolical  five-part  fugue  of  crazy  statecraft 
received  the  name  of  Monte  del  Popolo,  because 
it  included  all  who  were  eligible  to  the  Great 
Coimcil  of  the  State.  Yet  the  factions  of  the 
elder  Monti  still  survived ;  and  to  what  extent 
they  had  absorbed  the  population  may  be  gath- 
ered from  the  fact  that,  on  the  defeat  of  the 
Uiformatori,  4,500  of  the  Sieneso  were  exiled. 
It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  with  the  creation 
of  each  new  Monte  a  new  party  formed  itself  in 
the  city,  and  the  traditions  of  these  parties  wore 
handed  down  from  generation  to  generation. 
At  last,  in  the  beginning  of  the  16th  century, 
Pandolfo  Petrucci,  who  belonged  to  the  Monte 
de'  Nove,  made  himself  in  reality,  if  not  in  name, 
the  master  of  Siena,  and  the  Duke  of  Florence 
later  on  in  the  same  century  [1557]  extended  his 
dominion  over  the  republic.  — J.  A.  Syraonds, 
SeiiaimiHce  in  Italy :  The  Age  of  the  Despots, 
ch.  3. 
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A.  D.  1460. — War  with  Florence  and  vic- 
tory at   Montaperti.     See   Plouence:    A.   I). 

1248-1378. 

* 

SIENPI,  The.  See  Goxns  (Visiooxng): 
A.  I).  376. 

SIERRA  LEONE.— "During  tlie  war  of 
tlie  [Amorieiin]  Revolution  a  large  number  of 
blacks,  chietly  runaway  slaves,  ranged  tlicm- 
sclvcs  under  the  British  banner.  At  the  close  of 
the  war  a  large  number  of  these  betook  them- 
selves to  Nova  Scotia  with  the  view  of  making 
that  their  future  home;  while  others  followed 
the  army,  to  which  tliey  liad  been  attached,  to 
London.  It  was  soon  ascertained  that  the  climate 
of  Nova  Scotia  was  too  bevere  for  those  who  hnd 
gone  there ;  and  those  who  followed  the  army  to 
London,  when  that  was  disbanded,  found  them- 
selves in  a  strange  land,  without  friends  and 
•ithout  the  means  of  subsistence.  In  a  short 
ti»  y".  they  were  reduced  to  the  most  abject  want 
ana^',>overty ;  and  it  was  in  view  of  their  pitiable 
cond.'  .^n  that  Dr.  Smeathman  and  Granville 
Sharp  "ought  forward  the  plan  of  colonizing 
them  oil '  he  coast  of  Africa.  They  were  aided 
in  this  m,  lure  by  the  Government.  The  first 
expedition  .  't  England  in  1787,  and  consisted  of 
400  blacks  a  \  about  60  whites,  most  of  whom 
were  women  t'l'^he  most  debased  cliaracter.  .  .  . 
On  their  arrival  ^  Sierra  Leone  a  tract  of  land  of 
20  miles  square  \  ;  s  purchased  from  the  natives 
of  the  country,  anv  hey  immediately  commenced 
a  settlement  along  'ie  banks  of  the  river.  In 
less  than  a  year  theii  umber  was  reduced  more 
than  one  half,  owing,  'n  some  measure,  to  the 
unhealthiness  of  the  clii.  '\tc,  but  more  perhaps  to 
their  own  irregularities.  Two  years  afterward 
they  were  attacked  by  a  c.  mbination  of  natives, 
and  had  nigh  been  exteri.  inated.  About  this 
time  the  '  Sierra  Leone  Comj.  any '  was  formed  to 
take  charge  of  the  enterprise.  Among  its  direc- 
tors were  enrolled  the  veneral  le  names  of  Wil- 
bcrforce,  Clarkson,  Thorntoi  and  Granville 
Sharp.  The  first  agent  sent  .  ut  by  the  Com- 
pany to  look  after  this  infant  i  olony  found  the 
number  of  settlers  reduced  to  ab  ut  60.  In  1791 
upward  of  1,100  colored  emigra  <ts  were  taken 
from  Nova  Scotia  to  Sierra  Leoi  \  About  the 
same  time  as  many  as  a  liundn  1  whites  em- 
barked in  England  for  the  same  1  'ace.  ...  In 
1798  it  is  said  that  Free-town  had  a  tained  to  the 
dimensions  of  a  full-grown  town.  .  .  .  About 
the  same  time  the  colony  was  farthi  r  reinforced 
by  tlie  arrival  of  more  than  500  Mi  roons  from 
the  Island  of  Jamaica.  These  Maroo  is  were  no 
better  in  character  than  the  original  fv  unders  of 
the  colony,  and  no  little  disorder  a.  ise  from 
mixing  up  such  discordant  elements  These 
were  the  only  emigrations  of  any  com  'quence 
that  ever  joined  the  colony  of  Sierra  Leo  e  from 
the  Western  hemisphere.  Its  future  act  ssions 
.  .  .  came  from  a  different  quarter.  In  Ife  7  the 
slave-trade  was  declared  piracy  by  the  B  'tish 
Government,  and  a  squadron  was  stationet  on 
the  coast  for  the  purpose  of  suppressing  it. 
About  the  same  time  the  colony  of  Sierra  Lee  \e 
was  transferred  to  the  (Jovernment,  and  has  evt  - 
since  been  regarded  as  a  Crown  colony.  Tht 
slaves  taken  by  the  British  cruisers  on  the  high 
seas  have  always  been  taken  to  this  colony  and 
discharged  there;  and  this  has  been  the  main 
source  of  its  increase  of  population  from  that 
time."— J.  L.  WUson,  Western  Africa,  pt.  4,  eh.  2. 


SIEVERSHAUSEN,  Battle  of  (ISS3).  See 
Germany:  A.  D.  LWe-lSei. 

SIEVES,  Abb<,  and  the  French  Revolution. 
See  Fkance:  A.  D.  1780  (June);  1700;  1701 
(OcTonEu);  17C5  (October— December)  ;  1790 
(November),  and  (November — December). 

SIFFIN,  Battle  of.  See  Maiiometau  Con- 
quest: A.  I).  061. 

SIGAMBRI,  OR  SICAMBRI,  See  Usi- 
petes;  also,  Franks:  Origin,  and  A.  D.  253. 

SIGEBERT  I.,  King  of  the  Franks  (Aus- 

trasia),    A.   D.   561-57.') SIGEBERT    II., 

Kinc:  of  the  Franks  (Austrasia),  633-650. 

SIGEL,  General  Franz.  —  Campaign  in 
Missouri  and  Arkansas.  See  United  States 
OF  Am.:  a.  D.  1861  (July— September:  Mis- 
souri);   1862    (January — March:    Miseouiu— 

Arkansas) Comma^^d  in  the  Shenandoah. 

See  United  States  of  Am.  :  A.  D.  1864  (Mat — 
June:  Virginia). 

SIGISMUND,  or  SIGMUND,  King  of 
Hungary,  A.  D.  1886-1437;  King  of  Germany, 
1410-1437;  Emperor,  1433-1437;  King  of  Bo- 
hemia,     1434-1437 Sigismund,     King     of 

Sweden,  1503-1604 Sigismund  I.,  King  of 

Poland,  1507-1.548 Sigismund  11.,  King  of 

Poland,  1,548-1574 Sigismund  III.,  King  of 

Poland,  l.')87-1632. 

SIGNORY,  The  Florentine.  See  Florence: 
A.  D.  1378-1437. 

SIGURD  I.,  King  of  Norway,  A.  D.  1122- 

1130 Sig^urd  II.,  King  of  Norway,  1186- 

1155. 

SIKANS.  — SIKELS.  See  Sicily:  The 
early  inhabitants. 

SIKHS,  The.— "The  founder  of  the  Sikh  re- 
ligion was  Nanak  [or  Nanuk],  son  of  a  petty 
Hindu  trader  named  Kalu.  Nanak  was  born  in 
the  vicinity  of  Lalior  in  the  year  1469.  A  youth 
much  given  to  reflection,  he  devoted  himself  at 
an  early  period  of  his  life  to  a  study  of  the  rival 
creeds  then  prei-ailing  in  India,  the  Hindu  and 
the  Muhammadun.  Neither  satisfied  him.  .  .  . 
After  wandering  through  many  lands  in  search 
of  a  satisfying  truth,  Nanak  returned  to  his 
native  country  with  the  conviction  that  he  had 
failed.  He  had  found,  he  said,  many  scriptures 
and  many  creeds;  but  he  had  not  found  God. 
Casting  off  his  habit  of  an  ascetic,  he  resumed 
his  father's  trade,  married,  became  the  father  of 
a  family,  and  passed  the  remainder  of  his  life  in 
preaching  the  doctrine  of  the  unity  of  one  invis- 
ible God,  of  the  necessity  of  living  virtuously, 
and  of  practising  toleration  towards  others.  He 
died  in  1539,  leaving  behind  him  a  reputation 
without  spot,  and  many  zealous  and  admiring 
disciples  eager  to  perpetuate  his  creed.  The 
founder  of  a  new  religion,  Nanak,  before  his 
death,  had  nominated  his  successor  —  a  man  of 
his  own  tribe  named  Angad.  Angad  held  the 
supremacy  for  twelve  years,  years  which  he  em- 
ployed mainly  in  committing  to  writing  the  doc- 
trines of  his  great  master  and  in  enforcing  them 
upon  his  disciples.  Angad  was  succeeded  by 
Ummar  Das,  a  great  preacher.  He,  and  his  son- 
in-law  and  successor.  Ram  Das,  were  held  in 
high  esteem  by  the  emperor  Akbar.  But  it  was 
the  son  of  Ram  Das,  Arjun,  who  established  on  a 
permanent  basis  the  new  religion.  ...  He  fixed 
the  scat  of  the  chief  Guru,  or  high  priest  of  the 
religion,  and  of  his  principal  followers,  at  Am- 
ritsar,  then  an  obscure  hamlet,  but  which,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  selection,  speedily  rose  into  im- 
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portance.  Arjun  then  regulated  and  reduced  to 
a  systematic  tax  the  offerings  of  liis  adherents,  to 
be  found  even  then  in  every  city  and  viliage  in 
the  Panjab  and  tlie  cissatiaj  territories.  .  .  . 
The  real  successor  of  Arjun  was  his  fon,  Hur 
Qovind.  Iliir  Qovind  foiinded  the  Silili  nation. 
Before  ids  time  the  followers  of  the  Guru  had 
been  united  by  no  tie  but  that  of  obedience  to 
the  book.  Qovind  formed  them  into  a  com- 
munity of  warriors.  He  did  away  with  many 
of  the  restrictions  regarding  food,  authorised  his 
followers  to  eat  flesli,  summoned  them  to  his 
standard,  and  marched  with  them  to  consolidate 
his  power.  A  military  organisation  based  upon 
a  religious  principle,  and  directed  by  a  strong 
central  authority,  will  always  become  powerf\il 
in  a  country  the  government  of  which  is  tainted 
witli  decay.  The  ties  which  bound  the  Mughul 
empire  together  were  already  loosening  under 
the  paralysing  influence  of  the  bigotry  of  Au- 
rangzile,  when,  in  1675,  Qovind,  fourth  in  suc- 
cession to  the  Hur  Qovind  to  whom  I  have  ad- 
verted, assumed  the  mantle  of  Guru  of  the  Sikhs. 
.  .  .  Qovind  still  further  simplified  the  dogmas 
of  the  faith.  Assembling  his  followers,  he  an- 
nounced to  thom  that  thenceforward  the  doctrines 
of  the  'Khalsa,'  the  saved  or  liberated,  r.lor.c 
should  prevail.  There  must  be  no  hui.ian 
image  or  resemblance  of  the  One  Al..iighty 
Father;  caste  must  cease  to  exist;  before  Him 
all  rain  were  equal ;  Muhammadauism  was  to  bo 
rooted  out;  social  diitinctions,  all  the  solaces  of 
superstition,  were  to  e.\ist  no  more ;  they  should 
call  tlieraselves  '  S'l-.gli '  and  become  a  nation  of 
soldiers.  The  mil  .litude  received  Qovind's  prop- 
ositions witli  rapture.  By  a  wave  of  the  hand 
he  found  himself  the  trusted  leader  of  a  con- 
federacy of  warriors  in  a  nation  whose  institu- 
tions were  decaying.  About  1695,  twelve  years 
before  the  death  of  Aurangzile,  Qovind  put  his 
schemes  into  practice.  He  secured  many  forts  in 
tlie  hill-country  of  the  Panjab,  defeated  the 
JIughul  troops  in  several  encounters,  and  estab- 
lished himself  as  a  tliorn  in  the  side  of  the  em- 
pire. "  But  more  than  half  a  century  of  struggle 
with  Moghul,  Afghan  and  Mahratta  disputants 
was  endured  before  the  Sikhs  became  masters  of 
the  Panjab.  When  they  had  made  their  jios- 
session  secure,  they  were  no  longer  united. 
They  were  "divided  into  12  confederacies  or 
misls,  each  of  which  had  its  chief  equal  in 
authority  to  his  brother  chiefs,  .  .  .  and  i*  was 
not  until  1784  that  a  young  chieftain  named 
Maha  Singh  gained,  mainly  by  force  of  arms,  a 
position  which  placed  him  above  his  fellows." 
The  son  of  Malm  Singh  was  Ranjit  Singh,  or 
Runjet  Singh,  who  established  his  sovereignty 
upon  a  solid  footing,  made  terms  with  his  Eng- 
lish neiglibors  (see  India:  A.  D.  1805-181C),  and 
extended  his  dominions  by  the  capture  of  Mul- 
tan  in  1818,  by  the  conquest  of  ICashmere  in 
1819-20,  and  by  the  acquisition  of  Pesliawar  in 
1823.— G.  B.  Mallesou,  The  Decisive  Battles  of 
India,  ch.  11. — The  wars  of  the  Sikhs  with  the 
English,  in  1845-6,  and  1848-9,  the  conquest  and 
annexation  of  their  country  to  British  India,  and 
*ae  after-career  in  exile  of  Dhuleep  Singh,  the 
ueir,  are  related  under  India  :  A.  D.  1845-1849, 
and  1849-1893. 

Also  in:  J.  D.  Cunningham,  Hist,  of  the 
Sikhs.— Sir  L.  Griffin,  Haiijit  Singh. 

SIKSIKAS,  OR  SISIKAS.  SeeAMEiucAN 
Abobiqines:  Blackfeet. 


SIKYON.     S('e  SicYON. 
SILBURY  HILL.    See  Abury. 
SILCHESTER,  Origin  of.    See  Calleva. 

SILESIA:   Origin  of  ths  name.    Sec  Ly- 

GIANS. 

9th  Century. —  Included  in  the  kingdom  of 
Moravia.    SccMouavia:  9tii  Cknturv. 

A.  D.  1355.—  Declared  an  integral  part  of 
Bohemia.     See  Boiikmia:  A.I).  13.55. 

A.  D.  1618. —  Participation  in  the  Bohemian 
revolt.     SeeOEliMANY:  A.  D.  1618-1620. 

A.  D.  1633.—  Campaign  of  Wallenstein.  See 
Gkiimany:  a.  D.  1632-1634. 

A.  D.  1648. —  Religious  concessions  in  the 
Peace  of  ^AAestphalia.  See  Geu.many:  A.  D. 
1648. 

A.  D,  I706.— Rights  of  the  Protestants  as- 
serted and  enforced  by  Charles  XII.  of  Sweden. 
See  Scandinavian  States  (Sweden):  A.  D. 
1701-1707. 

A.  D.  1740-1741. —  Invasion  and  conquest  by 
Frederick  the  Great.  See  Austkia:  A.  D. 
1740-1741. 

A.  D.  1742.— Ceded  to  Prussia  by  the  Treaty 
ofBreslau.     See  Austhia:  A.  D.  1742  (Jitne). 

A.  D.  1748. —  Cessic.  to  Prussia  confirmed. 
See  Aix-la-Ciiapelle:  A.  D.  1748. 

A.  D.  1757.— Overrun  by  the  Austrians. — 
Recovered  by  Frederick  the  Great.  See  Ger- 
many: A.  D.  1757  (July— Decembeh). 

A.  D.  1758. —  Again  occupied  by  the  Aus- 
trians.    See  Germany:  A.  D.  1758. 

A.  D.  1760-1762.— Last  campaigns  of  the 
Seven  Years  War.  SeeGEUMANY:  A.  U.  1760; 
and  1701-1702, 

A.  D.  1763. —  Final  surrender  to  Prussia. 
See  Seven  Yeaks  Waii:  A.  D.  1763. 

SILESIAN  WARS,  The  First  and  Second. 

—  The  i?art  which  Frederick  the  Great  took  in 
the  War  of  the  Austrian  Succession,  in  1740-1741, 
when  he  invaded  and  took  possession  of  Silesia, 
and  in  1743-1745  when  he  resumed  arms  to  miike 
his  conquest  secure,  is  commonly  called  the  First 
Silesian  War  and  the  Second  Silesiau  War.  See 
Austhia:  A.  D.  1740-1741;  1743-1744;  and 
1744-1745. 

The  Third.— The  Seven  Years  War  has  been 
sometimes  so-called.  See  Pbussia:  A.  D.  1755- 
1756. 

♦ 

SILINGI,  The.     See  Spain:  A.  D.  409-414. 

SILISTRIA:  A.  D.  1828-1829.— Siege  and 
capture  by  the  Russians.  See  Tuuks  :  A.  D. 
1826-1829. 

SILK  MANUFACTURE;  transferred 
from  Greece  to  Sicily  and  Italy.  See  Byzan- 
tine Emimke:  a.  1).  1140. 

SILLERY,  The  Mission  at.  See  Canada: 
A.  U.  1037-1057. 

SILO,  King  of  Leon  and  the  Asturias,  or 
Oviedo,  A.  U.  774-783. 

SILOAM  INSCRIPTION,  The— A  very- 
ancient  and  most  important  inscription  whicu 
was  discovered  in  1880  on  the  wall  of  a  rock-cut 
channel  leading  into  the  so-called  Pool  of  Siloam, 
at  .lerusalem.  It  relates  only  to  the  excavating 
of  the  tunnel  which  carries  water  to  the  Pool, 
"yet  its  importance  epigraphically  and  philo- 
logically  is  immense.  ...  It  shows  us  that  sev- 
eral centuries  must  have  elapsed,  during  which 
the  modifications  of  form  which  distinguish  the 
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8KUPTCHINA. 


Plioonlfinn,  the  Moabite  nnd  tlie  Hebrew  scripts 
griKliiiilly  developed,  (itid  tlint  the  Hebrews, 
therefore,  would  ])roi)nbly  Imve  been  In  posses- 
siou  of  tlie  art  of  writing  as  early  at  least  as  the 
time  of  Solomon." — C.  It.  Condor,  i^yrian  intone- 
Love.  }i.  118. 

SILPHIUM.    See  Cyuknaica. 

SILURES,  The.— An  ancient  tribe  in  south- 
cm  Wales,  supposed  by  some  to  represent  a 
nii.xtiire  of  tlie  Celtic  anil  pre-Celtic  inhabitants 
of  liritaiu.  See  Iueuianb,  The  Westeun  ;  also, 
UiiiTAiN,  TnniKs  of  Celtic.  The  conquest,  of 
the  .Silures  was  effected  by  Claudius.  SceBniT- 
-il.v:  A.  n.  43-.')!(. 

SILVER-GRAYS.    See  United  States  of 

Am.  :  A.  D.  1«50. 

♦ . 

SILVER  QUESTION,  in  America,  The. 
See  United  States  of  Am.  :  A.  D.  1873,  1878, 
1800-1803;  also  Money  and  Banking:  A.  D. 
1848-1803,  and  1853-1874. 

In  India,  The.    See  India:  A.  D.  1803. 

SIMNEL,  Lambert,  Rebellion  of.  See  Eng- 
land: A.  D.  1487-1407. 

SIMPACH,  Battle  of.  See  Austria:  A.  D. 
1743. 

SIN.— SIN.S,  See  China:  The  names  of 
THE  country. 

SINDH.    See  Scinde. 

SINDMAN,  The.     See  Comitatub. 

SINGARA,  Battle  of  (A.  D,  348).  See  Per- 
sia: A.  1).  220-0'J7. 

SINGIDUNUM.    See  Belgrade. 

SINIM.  See  China:  Tub  names  of  the 
country. 

SINITES,  The.— A  Canaanite  tribe  whose 
coiuitrv  was  the  mountain  chain  of  Lebanon. 

SIN'SHEIM,  Battle  of  (1674).  Sec  Nether- 
lands (Holland):  A.  D.  1674-1678. 

SION.  See  Jerusalem:  Conquest  and  oc- 
cupation by  David. 

SIOUX,  The.  See  American  Aborigines: 
SiouAN  Family. 

SIPPARA,  The  exhumed  Library  of.  See 
Libraries,  Ancient  :  Babylonia  and  Assyria. 

SIRBONIS  LAKE.    See  Serbonlan  bog. 

SIRIS.—  SIRITIS.  —  THURII.  —  META- 
PONTIUM.-TARENTUM.— "  Between  the 
point  [on  the  Tarentine  gulf,  southeastern  Italy] 
where  the  dominion  of  Sybaris  terminated  on 
the  Tarentine  side,  and  Tarentum  itself,  there 
were  two  considerable  Grecian  settlements  — 
Siris,  afterwards  called  Herakleia,  and  Metapon- 
tium.  The  fertility  and  attraction  of  the  terri- 
tory of  Siris,  with  its  two  rivers,  Akiris  and 
Sins,  were  well-known  even  to  the  poet  Archi- 
lochus  (660  B.  C),  but  wo  do  not  know  the  date 
at  which  it  passed  from  the  indigenous  Chonians, 
or  Chaonians  into  the  hands  of  Greek  settlers. 
...  At  the  time  of  the  invasion  of  Greece  by 
Xerxes,  the  fertile  territory  of  Siritis  was  con- 
sidered as  still  open  to  be  colonised;  for  the 
Athenians,  when  their  affairs  appeared  desper- 
ate, had  this  scheme  of  emigration  in  reserve  as 
a  possible  resource.  ...  At  length,  after  the 
town  of  Thurii  had  been  founded  by  Athens 
[B.  C.  443,  under  the  administration  of  Perikles ; 
the  historian  Herodotus  and  the  orator  Lycias 
being  among  the  settlers],  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
dismantled  Sybaris,  the  Thurians  tried  to  possess 
themselves  of  the  Siritid  territory,  but  were  op- 
posed  by  the  Tareutines.     According  to  the 


compromise  concluded  between  them,  Tarentum 
was  recognised  us  the  inetropolis  of  the  colony, 
but  joint  possession  was  allowed  both  to  Taren- 
tlnes  and  Thurians.  The  former  transferred  the 
site  of  the  city,  under  the  new  name  Herakleia, 
to  a  spot  three  miles  from  the  sea,  leaving  Siris 
as  the  place  of  maritime  access  to  it.  About 
twenty-five  miles  eastward  of  Siris,  on  the  coast 
of  the  Tarentine  gulf,  was  situated  Met4ipontium, 
a  Greek  town,  .  .  .  planted  on  the  territory  of 
the  Chonians.  or  (Enotrians;  but  the  first  colony 
is  said  to  have  been  destroyed  by  an  attack  of 
the  Samnites,  at  what  pericxl  we  do  not  know. 
It  had  been  founded  by  some  Achtean  settlers. 
.  .  .  The  fertility  of  the  Metupontine  territory 
was  hardly  less  celebraoid  than  that  of  the 
Siritid.  Farther  eastward  of  Metapontium, 
again  at  the  distance  of  abiut  twenty-flve  miles, 
was  situated  the  great  city  of  Taras,  or  Taren- 
tum, a  colony  from  Sparta  founded  after  the 
first  Messenian  war,  seemingly  about  707  B.  C. 
.  .  .  The  Tarentines  .  .  .  stand  first  among  the 
Italiots,  or  Italian  Greeks,  from  the  year  400  B.  0. 
down  to  the  supremacy  of  the  llomans." — G. 
Grofe,  Hi»t.  of  Ojwee,  pi.  2,  Oi.  22. 

SIRKARd,  OR  CIRCARS,  The  Northern. 
See  India:  A.  D.  1758-1761. 


SIRMIUM.— Sirmium  (modern  Mitrovitz,  on 
the  Save)  was  the  Roman  capital  of  Pannonla, 
and  an  important  center  of  all  military  opera- 
tions in  that  region. 

Ruined  by  the  Huns.  See  Hunb:  A.  D.  441- 
446. 

Captured  by  the  Avars.    See  Avars. 
♦ 

StSECK,  Siege  and  Battle  of  (1592).  See 
Hungary:  A.  D.  1567-1604. 

SISINNIUS,  Pope,  A.  D.  708,  January  to 
February. 

SISSeTONS,  The.  See  American  Abo- 
rigines :  SiouAN  Family. 

SISTOVA,  Treaty  of  (1791).  See  Turks: 
A.  D.  1776-1702. 

SITABALDI  HILLS,  Battle  of  the  (18x7). 
See  India:  A.  D.  1816-1810. 

SITVATOROK,  Treaty  of  (1606).  See 
Hungary:  A.  D.  1505-1606. 

SIX  ACTS,  The.  See  England:  A.  D. 
1816-1820. 

SIX  ARTICLES,  The.  See  England: 
A.  D.  1530. 

SIX  HUNDRED,  The  Charee  of  the.  See 
Russia:  A.  D.  1854  (October — November). 

SIX  NATIONS  OF  INDIANS.  See  Five 
Nations. 

SIXTEEN  OF  THE  LEAGUE,  in  Paris, 
The.    See  France:  A.  D.  1584-1580. 

SIXTHS  IV.,   Pope,  A.  D.  1471-1484 

Sixtus  v.,  Pope,  1585-1500. 

SKALDS.    See  Scalds. 

SKINNERS.  See  United  States  OF  Am.  : 
A.  D.  1780  (August- September). 

SKITTAGETAN  FAMILY,  The.  See 
American  Aboriqines:  Swittaoetan  Family. 

SKOBELEFF,  General,  Campaigns  of. 
See  Russia:  A..  D.  1860-1881;  and  Turks:  A.  D. 
1877-1878. 

SKODRA  (Scutari).    See  Illyrlans. 

SKRjELINGS,  The.  See  American  Abo- 
rigines: Ehkimau AN  Family. 

SKUPTCHINA.  — The  Servian  parliament 
or  legislature. 
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SKYTALISM.    Spc  Scytai.ibm. 

SLAVE  :  Origin  of  the  servile  signification 
of  the  word.—  Tlio  term  sliivc,  in  its  significa- 
tion of  a  servile  state,  is  derived  undoubtedly 
from  the  name  of  the  Slavic  or  Sclavic  people. 
"This  conversion  of  a  national  into  an  appella- 
tive name  appears  to  liave  arisen  in  the  eiglith 
century, in  tlio  Oriental  France  [Austra8ia],wliere 
the  princes  and  bisliops  were  rich  in  Sclavonian 
captives,  not  of  the  Bolnmian  (exclaims  Jordan), 
but  of  Sorabian  race.  From  thence  the  woril 
was  extended  to  general  use,  to  the  modem  lan- 
guages, and  even  to  the  style  of  the  last  Hyzan- 
tlncs. " — E.  Gibbon,  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Ilo- 
nan  Empire,  ch.  5^,  foot-note. — See,  also,  Avars; 
and  Slavonic  Peoples. 

SLAVE  OR  MAMELUKE  DYNASTY 
OF  INDIA,  The.     See  India:  A.  I).  977-1290. 

SLAVE  RISING  UNDER  SPARTACUS. 
See  Spautacus ;  and  Home:  U.  C.  78-68. 

SLAVE  TRADE,  First  measures  for  the 
suppression  of  the.  See  Slaveiiv,  Negbo: 
A.  I).  1793-1807. 

SLAVE  WARS  IN  SICILY  AND  ITALY. 
— After  the  Romans  became  masters  of  Sicily  the 
island  was  filled  rapidly  with  slaves,  of  which  a 
vast  number  were  being  continually  acquired  in 
the  lioman  wars  of  conquest.  Most  of  these 
slaves  were  employed  as  shepherds  and  herds- 
men on  great  estates,  the  owners  of  which  gave 
little  attention  to  them,  simply  exacting  in  thn 


most  iiitrcilesi  fashion  a  satisfactory  product. 
The  result  was  that  the  latter,  half  perishing 
from  hunger  and  cold,  were  driven  to  despera- 
tion, and  a  frightful  rising  among  them  broke 
out,  B.  C.  133.  It  began  at  Enna,  and  its  leader 
was  a  Syrian  called  Eunus,  who  pretended  to 
supernatural  powers.  The  inhabitants  of  Enna 
were  massacred,  and  that  town  became  the 
stronghold  of  the  revolt.  Eunus  crowned  him- 
self and  assumed  the  royal  name  of  Aiitlochiis. 
Agrigentum,  Messana  and  Tauromenium  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  Insurgents,  and  more  than 
a  year  passed  before  they  were  successfully  re- 
sisted. When,  nt  last,  they  were  overcome,  it 
was  only  at  the  end  of  most  obstinate  sieges, 
particularly  at  Tauromenium  and  Eima,  and  the 
vengeance  taken  wa.i  without  mercy.  In  Italy 
there  were  similar  risings  at  the  same  time,  from 
like  causes,  but  these  latter  were  quickly  sup- 
pressed. Thirty  years  later  a  second  revolt  of 
slaves  was  provoked,  both  In  southern  Italy  and 
in  Sicily, — suppressed  promptly  In  the  former, 
but  growing  to  seriovisness  in  the  latter.  The 
Sicilian  slaves  had  two  leaders,  Salvius  and 
Athenio;  but  the  former  established  his  ascen- 
dancy and  called  himself  king  Triphon.  The 
rebellion  was  suppressed  at  the  cost  of  two  heavy 
battles.— H.  G.  Liddell,  Ui»t.  of  Home.  bk.  5,  eh. 
48,  and  bk.  6,  cit.  55. 

Ai,so  in:  Q.  Long,  Decline  of  the  Soman  Be- 
public,  ch.  9. 


SLAVERY. 


Ancient. 
Amone  the  Oriental  rac-s. — "From  the  writ- 
ings of  Uie  Old  Testament  a  fairly  distinct  con- 
ception can  be  formed  of  slavery  among  the 
Hebrews.  Many  modern  c.tics  hold  the  picture 
presented  in  the  Book  of  Genesis,  of  the  patri- 
arcliial  age,  its  slavery  included,  to  be  not  a 
transcript  of  rcalitjr,  but  an  idealisation  of  the 
past.  Whether  this  is  so  or  not,  can  only  be 
properly  decided  by  the  historico-critical  invest! 
gations  of  specialists.  Although  the  Hebrews 
are  described  as  having  shown  extreme  ferocity 
in  the  conquest  of  Canaan,  their  legiolation  as  to 
slavery  was,  on  the  whole,  considerate  and  hu- 
mane. Slaves  were  not  numerous  among  tliem, 
at  least  after  the  exile.  Hebrew  slavery  has  nat- 
urally been  the  subject  of  much  research  and 
controversy.  The  best  treatise  regarding  it  is 
still  that  of  Mielzinef.  Slavery  in  tlie  great  mil- 
itary empires,  which  arose  in  ancient  times  in 
anterior  Asia,  was  doubtless  of  the  most  cruel 
character ;  but  we  have  no  good  account  of  slav- 
ery in  these  countries.  The  histories  of  Rawlin- 
son,  Duncker,  Ranke,  Ed.  Meyer,  and  Maspero, 
tell  us  almost  nothing  about  Ciialdcan  Assyr- 
ian, and  Medo-Persian  slavery.  Much  more  is 
known  as  to  slavery,  and  the  condition  of  the 
labouring  classes,  in  ancient  Egypt,  although  of 
even  this  section  of  the  history  there  is  much 
need  for  an  account  in  which  the  sources  of  in- 
formation, unsealed  by  modem  science,  will  be 
fully  utilised.  While  in  Egypt  there  were  not 
castes,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term,  classes 
were  very  rigidly  defined.  There  were  troops 
of  slaves,  and  as  population  was  superabundant, 
labour  was  so  cheap  as  to  be  employed  to  an 
enormous  extent  uselessly.    It  may  suffice   to 


refer  to  Wilkinson,  Rawlinson,  and  Buckle.  It 
does  not  seem  certfiin  that  the  Vcdic  Aryans  had 
slaves  before  the  conquest  of  India.  Those 
whom  they  conquered  became  the  Sudras,  and  a 
caste  system  grew  up,  and  came  to  be  repre- 
sented as  of  divine  appointment.  The  two  lower 
castes  of  the  Code  of  Manu  have  now  given 
place  to  a  great  many.  There  was  not  a  slave 
caste,  but  individuals  of  any  ca.ste  might  become 
slaves  in  exceptional  circumstances.  Even  be- 
fore the  rise  of  Buddhism  there  were* ascetics 
who  rejected  the  distinction  of  castes.  Buddhism 
proclaimed  the  religious  equality  of  Brahmans 
and  Sudras,  but  not  the  emancipation  of  the 
Sudras." — R.  Flint,  Uistory  of  tim  Philosophy  of 
History:  France,  etc.,  pp.  128-129. 

Also  in:  E.  J.  Simcox,  Primitive  Civiliza- 
tions. 

Amonp;  the  Greeks.  —  "The  institution  of 
slavery  in  Greece  is  very  ancient;  it  is  impos- 
sible to  trace  its  origin,  and  wo  find  it  even  in 
the  very  earliest  times  regarded  as  a  necessity  of 
nature,  a  poliit  of  view  which  even  the  follow- 
ing ages  and  the  most  enlightened  philosophers 
adopted.  In  later  times  voices  were  heard  from 
time  to  time  protesting  against  the  necessity  of 
the  institution,  showing  some  blight  conception 
of  the  idea  of  human  rights,  but  these  were  only 
isolated  opinions.  From  the  very  earliest  times 
the  right  of  the  strongest  had  established  the 
custom  that  captives  taken  in  war,  if  not  killed 
or  ransomed,  became  the  slaves  of  the  conquer- 
ors, or  were  sold  into  slavery  by  then-  .  .  .  Be- 
sides the  wars,  piracy,  originally  regarded  as  by 
no  means  dishonourable,  supplied  the  slave  mar- 
kets ;  and  though  in  later  times  endeavours  were 
made  to  set  a  limit  to  it,  yet  the  trade  in  human 
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beinK*  never  ceased,  itnce  the  need  for  slaves  was 
cotiBliltTablo,  not  only  in  Oreccn,  but  still  more 
ia  Oriental  countries.  In  tbo  historic  period  the 
slaves  in  Greece  were  for  the  most  part  biirbn- 
rians,  chU'tly  from  the  districts  north  of  the  Bal- 
kan peninsula  and  Asia  Minor.  The  Greek 
dealers  supplied  themselves  from  the  great  slave 
markets  held  in  the  towns  on  the  lilack  Sua  and 
on  the  Asiatic  coast  of  the  Archipelago,  not  only 
by  the  barbarians  themselves,  but  even  by 
Greeks,  in  nartieular  the  Chians,  who  carried 
on  a  consitleruble  slave  trade.  These  slaves 
were  then  put  up  for  sale  at  home ;  at  Athens 
there  were  special  markets  held  for  this  purpose 
on  the  first  of  every  month.  ...  A  large  por- 
tion of  the  slave  population  consisted  of  those 
who  were  born  in  slavery ;  that  is,  the  children 
of  slaves  or  of  a  free  father  and  slave  mother, 
who  as  a  rule  also  became  slaves,  unless  the 
owner  disposed  otherwise.  We  have  no  means 
of  knowing  whether  the  number  of  these  slave 
children  born  iu  the  houses  in  Greece  was  large  or 
small.  At  Home  they  formed  a  'arge  proportioi 
of  the  slave  population,  but  the  circumstances  :;• 
Italy  differed  greatly  from  those  m  Greece,  and 
the  Human  landowners  took  as  much  thought 
for  the  increase  of  their  slaves  as  of  their  cattle. 
Besides  these  two  classes  of  slave  population, 
those  who  were  taken  in  war  or  by  piracy  and 
those  who  were  born  slaves,  there  was  also  a  third, 
though  not  important,  class.  In  early  times  even 
free  men  might  become  slaves  by  legal  methods ; 
for  instance  foreign  residents,  if  they  neglected 
their  legal  obligations,  and  even  Greeks,  if  they 
were  insolvent,  miglit  be  sold  to  slavery  by  theu: 
creditors  [see  Dkut;  Ancient  Giieek],  a  se- 
vere measure  wliich  was  forbidden  by  Solon's 
legislation  at  Atliens,  but  still  prevailed  in  other 
Greek  states.  Children,  when  exposed,  hucume 
the  [jroperty  of  those  who  found  and  educated 
them,  and  in  this  manner  many  of  tlie  hetaerae 
and  liute  girls  had  become  the  property  of  their 
owners.  Finally,  we  know  that  in  some  coun- 
tries the  Hellenic  population  originally  resident 
there  were  subdued  by  foreign  tribes,  and  be- 
came the  slaves  of  their  conquerors,  and  their 
position  differed  in  but  few  respects  from  that  of 
the  barbarian  slaves  purchased  in  the  markets. 
Such  native  serfs  were  the  Helots  at  Sparta,  the 
Penestae  in  Tliessaly,  the  Clarotae  in  Crete,  etc. 
We  have  most  information  about  the  position 
and  treatment  of  the  Helots;  but  here  we  must 
receive  the  statements  of  writers  with  great  ca>i- 
tion,  since  they  undoubtedly  exaggerated  a  good 
deal  in  their  accounts  of  the  cruelty  with  which 
the  Spartans  treated  the  Helots.  Still,  it  is 
certain  that  in  many  respects  their  lot  was  a  sad 
one.  .  .  .  The  rights  assigned  by  law  to  the 
mas.er  over  his  slaves  were  very  coisiderablo. 
He  might  throw  them  in  chains,  pui  ;hem  in 
the  stocks,  condemn  them  to  the  hardest  labour 
—  for  instance,  in  the  mills — leave  them  without 
food,  brand  them,  punish  them  with  stripes,  and 
attain  the  utmost  limit  of  endurance;  bat,  at  any 
rate  at  Athens,  he  was  forbidden  to  kill  them. 
.  .  .  Legal  marriages  between  slaves  were  not 
possible,  since  they  possessed  no  personal  rights ; 
the  owner  could  at  any  moment  separate  a  slave 
family  again,  and  sell  separate  members  of  it. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  the  slaves  were  in  a  posi- 
tion to  earn  money,  they  could  acquire  fortunes 
of  their  own;  they  then  worked  on  their  own 
account,  and  only  paid  a  certain  proportion  to 


their  owners,  keeping  the  rest  for  themselves, 
and  when  they  hacl  saved  the  necessary  amount 
they  could  purchase  their  freedom,  supposing  the 
owner  was  willing  to  agree,  for  he  was  not  com- 
pelled. .  .  .  The  protection  given  to  slaves  by 
the  State  was  very  small,  but  here  again  there 
were  llfferences  in  different  states.  ...  It 
would  be  impossible  to  make  a  guess  at  the 
number  of  slaves  in  Greece.  Statements  on  the 
subject  are  extant,  but  these  are  insufUcient  to 
give  us  any  general  Idea.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  number  was  a  very  large  one ;  It 
was  a  sign  of  the  greatest  poverty  to  own  no 
slaves  at  all,  and  Aeschines  mentions,  as  a  mark 
of  a  very  modest  houscliold,  that  there  were 
only  seven  slaves  to  six  persons.  If  we  add  to 
these  domestic  slaves  the  many  thousands  work- 
ing in  the  country,  in  the  factories,  and  the 
mines,  and  those  wiio  were  the  property  of  the 
State  and  the  temples,  there  seems  no  doubt  that 
their  number  must  have  considerably  exceeded 
that  of  the  free  population. " —  H.  BlUmner,  T/ie 
Home  Life  of  the  Ancient  Greeks,  eh.  16. 

Also  in:  C.  C.  Felton,  Greece,  Ancient  and 
Modern,  led.  2-8,  third  course  (v.  2). 

Amon|;  the  Romans.  —  Slav.ry,  under  the 
Roman  i,mpire,  "  was  carried  to  an  excess  never 
known  elsewhere,  before  or  since  [see  Rome: 
B.  C.  159-183].  Christianity  found  it  permeat- 
ing and  corrupting  every  domain  of  human  life, 
and  iu  six  centuries  of  conflict  succeeded  iu  re- 
ducing it  to  nothing.  .  .  .  Christiauity,  in  the 
early  ages,  never  denounced  slavery  as  a  crime ; 
never  encouraged  or  permitted  the  slaves  to  rise 
against  their  masters  and  throw  off  the  yoke; 
yet  she  permeated  the  minds  of  both  masters 
and  slaves  with  ideas  utterly  inconsistenf.  with 
the  spirit  of  slavery.  Within  tlie  Church,  mas- 
ter and  slave  stood  on  an  absolute  equality." — 
W.  R.  Brownlow,  Lect's  on  Slavery  and  Serfdovi 
in  Europe,  lect.  1-2. 

Mediseval  and  Modern. 

Villeinage.— Serfdom. — "The  persons  em- 
])loyed  iu  cultivating  the  ground  during  the  ages 
under  review  [the  7th  to  the  lltli  centuries,  in 
Europe]  may  be  divided  into  three  classes:  I. 
'Servi,' or  slaves.  This  seems  to  have  been  the 
most  numerous  class,  and  consisted  either  of  cop- 
tives  taken  in  war,  or  of  persons  the  property  in 
whom  was  acquired  in  some  one  of  the  various 
methods  enumerated  by  Du  Cange,  voc.  Servus, 
vol.  vi.  p.  447.  The  wretched  condition  of  this 
numerous  race  of  men  will  appear  from  several 
circumstances.  1.  Their  masters  had  absolute 
dominion  over  their  persons.  They  had  the 
power  of  punishing  their  slaves  capitally,  with- 
out the  intervention  of  any  judge.  This  dan- 
gerous right  they  possessed  not  only  in  the  more 
early  periods,  when  their  manners  were  fierce, 
but  it  coiicinued  as  late  as  the  12th  century.  .  .  . 
Even  after  this  jurisdiction  of  masters  came  to 
be  restrained,  the  life  of  a  slave  was  deemed  to 
be  of  so  little  value  that  a  very  slight  compensa- 
tion atoned  for  taking  it  oway.  If  masters  had 
power  over  the  lives  of  their  slaves,  it  is  evident 
that  almost  no  bounds  would  be  set  to  the  rigour 
of  the  punishments  which  they  might  Inflict  upon 
them.  .  .  .  The  cruelty  of  these  was,  in  many 
instances,  excessive.  Slaves  might  be  put  to  the 
rack  on  very  slight  occasions.  The  laws  with 
respect  to  these  points  are  to  be  found  in  Pot- 
giesserus,  lib.  Ui.  cap.  7.  3.  and  are  shocking  to 
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huiiianlty.  2.  If  the  dominion  of  maHtcre  over 
the  lives  and  pcrsong  of  tlicir  sliives  was  tlius 
extensive,  it  was  no  loss  so  over  tliclr  actions  and 
property.  Tliey  went  not  oriKinully  permitted 
to  marry.  Male  and  f(!nmle  slaves  were  alluwtul, 
and  even  encouraged,  to  coliabit  togotlier.  Uut 
this  <inion  was  not  consiiiored  as  a  nmrriaKc.  .  .  . 
When  tlio  manners  of  tlic  European  nations  l)e- 
canio  mora  gentle,  and  their  ideas  more  liberal, 
slaves  who  married  without  tlieir  master's  con- 
nent  were  subjected  only  to  a  line.  ...  8.  All 
the  children  of  slaves  were  in  the  same  condition 
with  their  parents,  and  beoume  tlut  pronerty  of 
their  muster.  ...  4.  Hlaves  were  so  entirelv  the 
property  of  their  maslers  that  they  could  sell 
them  at  pleasure.  While  domestic  sla'.  ary  con- 
tinued, property  in  a  slave  was  sold  in  the  same 
manner  with  that  wldcli  a  person  had  in  any 
other  moveable.  Afterwards  slaves  became  '  a(l- 
scripti  glebo;,'  and  were  conveyed  by  sale,  to- 
gether witli  the  farm  or  estate  to  wliich  they 
belonged.  ...  5.  Slaves  had  a  title  to  nothing 
but  subsistence  and  clothes  from  their  master; 
all  the  profits  of  their  labovir  accrued  to  him.  .  .  . 
0.  Slaves  were  distinguished  from  freemen  by  a 
pccidiar  dress.  Among  all  the  barbarous  na- 
tions, long  hair  was  a  mark  of  dignity  and  of 
freedom ;  slaves  were  for  that  reason,  obliged  to 
shave  tlieir  heads.  .  .  .  IL  'Villani.'  They 
were  likewise  'adscripti  glebio,'  or  'villa;,'  from 
which  they  derived  their  name,  and  were  trans- 
ferable along  with  it.  Du  Cange,  voc.  Villanus. 
But  in  this  they  differed  from  slaves,  that  they 
])aid  a  fixed  rent  to  their  master  for  the  land 
which  they  cultivated,  and,  aflir  paying  that, 
all  the  fruits  of  their  labour  and  industry  be- 
longed to  themselves  in  property.  This  distinc- 
ti(m  is  marked  by  Pierre  de  Fontain's  Couseil. 
Vie  de  St.  Louis  par  Joinville,  p.  119,  edit,  de 
Du  Cange.  Several  cases  decided  agreeably  to 
this  principle  are  mentioned  by  Muratori,  ibid, 
p.  773.  III.  The  last  class  of  persons  employed 
in  agriculture  were  freemen.  .  .  .  Notwithstand- 
ing the  immense  difference  between  the  first  of 
these  classes  and  the  third,  sucli  was  the  spirit 
of  tyranny  which  prevailed  among  the  great 
proprietors  of  lands  .  .  .  that  many  freemen,  in 
despair,  renounced  their  liberty,  and  voluntarily 
surrendered  themselves  as  slaves  to  their  power- 
ful masters.  'This  they  did  in  order  that  their 
masters  might  become  more  Immediately  inter- 
ested to  afford  tliem  protection,  togethsr  with 
the  means  of  subsisting  themselves  and  their 
families.  ...  It  was  still  more  common  for 
freemen  to  surrender  their  liberty  to  bishops  or 
abbots,  that  they  might  partake  of  tlie  security 
which  the  vassals  and  slaves  of  churches  and 
monasteries  enjoyed.  .  .  .  The  number  of  slaves 
in  every  nation  of  Europe  was  immense.  The 
greater  part  of  the  inferior  class  of  people  in 
Franco  were  reduced  to  this  state  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  third  race  of  kings.  Esprit 
des  Loix,  liv.  xxx.  c.  ii.  The  same  was  the  case 
in  England.  Brady,  i'ref.  to  Gen.  Hist.  .  .  . 
The  humane  spirit  of  the  christian  religion  strug- 
gled long  with  the  maxims  and  manners  of  the 
world,  and  contributed  more  than  any  other  cir- 
cumstance to  introduce  the  practice  of  manumis- 
sion. .  .  .  The  formality  of  manumission  was 
executed  in  a  church,  as  a  religious  solemnity. 
.  .  .  Another  method  of  obtaining  liberty  was 
by  entering  into  holy  orders,  or  taking  the  vow 
in  a  monastery.    This  was  permitted  for  some 
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time ;  but  BO  many  slaves  escaped  by  this  meani 
out  of  the  hands  of  their  maKters  that  the  practice 
was  afterwards  restrained,  and  at  last  prohibited, 
by  the  laws  of  almost  all  the  nations  of  Eun>pe. 
.  .  .  Great  ...  as  the  power  of  ndigion  was, 
it  does  not  appear  that  the  enfranchisement  of 
slaves  was  a  fre(|uent  practice  while  the  feudal 
system  preserved  its  vigour.  .  .  .  The  inferior 
ordir  of  men  owed  the  recovery  of  their  liberty 
to  the  decline  of  that  arislTOTaf leal  jioiicy. " —  W. 
Robertson,  Hist,  of  t/ie  Jieign  of  Vhiirlen  V. ,  rwtt* 
Onnrfao. 

Also  in:  A.  Qurowski,  Slatery  in  Ili»tory, 
ch.  15-20.— T.  Smith,  /lrm««i««,  pt.  8,  eh.  5.— 
See,  also,  Dedititiiih. 

England.— Villeinage.— " Clllefpf^ail  causes 
[of  slavery]  in  early  times  and  among  all  people: 
wjuLXjipture  in  war.  The  peculiar  nature  of  the 
fJugllsF  conquests,  the  frequent  wars  between 
the  different  kingdoms  and  the  private  expedi- 
tions for  revenge  or  plunder  would  render  this 
a  fruitful  means  whereby  the  number  of  slaves 
would  increase  <ra  English  soil.  In  this  way  the 
Romani/.ed  Briton,  the  Welshman,  the  Angle  and 
Saxon  and  the  Dane  would  all  go  to  swell  the 
body  of  those  without  legal  status.  In  those 
troubled  times  any  were  liable  to  a  reduction 
to  slavery;  tnethegn  might  become  a  thrall,  the 
lord  might  be  ome  the  slave  of  one  who  had  been 
in  subjection  under  him,  and  Wulfstan,  in  that 
strong  sermon  of  his  to  the  English  [against 
Slavery  —  preserved  by  William  of  JIalmesbury], 
shows  that  all  this  actually  took  place.  It  was 
at  the  time  of  the  Danish  invasion  and  the  ser- 
mon seems  to  point  clearly  to  a  region  infested 
by  Danes,  a  region  In  which  was  the  seat  of 
Wulfstan 's  labors,  for  he  was  Archbishop  of  York 
from  1003  to  1028.  Wulfstan's  graphic  picture 
does  not  seem  to  bo  corroborated  by  the  evidence 
of  the  Domesday  Survey.  Mr.  Seehohm's  map 
shows  that  in  the  west  and  southwest  there  ap- 
pears the  greatest  percentage  in  that  record; 
that  in  Qloucestershiro  nearly  one  fourtli  of  the 
population,  twenty-four  per  cent.,  were  in  a 
state  of  slavery;  that  in  Cornwall,  Devon,  and 
Stafford  the  proportion  was  only  one  to  every 
five;  in  central  England  about  one  to  every 
seven ;  in  the  east,  Essex,  Surrey,  Cambridge  and 
Herts  one  to  every  nine;  in  Ea^t  Anglia  and 
Wessex  one  to  every  twenty-five,  while  in  the 
northerly  districts  in  Nottinghamshire  one  to  two 
hundred  is  given,  and  in  York,  Rutland,  Hunt- 
ingdon and  Lincoln  no  slaves  at  all  are  recorded. 
From  this  it  is  evident  that  the  Danish  invasion 
was  less  serious  from  this  point  of  view  than  had 
been  the  original  conquest.  Domesday  records 
the  social  condition  500  years  after  the  settle- 
ment, Hud  many  influences,  with  Cliristianity  as 
tlio  primary,  were  at  work  to  alter  the  results  of 
that  movement.  The  main  inference  to  be  drawn 
is  that  the  continued  warfare  along  the  Welsh 
marches  replenished  the  supply  in  the  west, 
wlule  in  the  east  the  slave  element  was  rapidly 
decreasing  and  in  the  north,  notwithstanding  the 
Danish  invasion,  tliere  was  rather  a  commingling 
of  peoples  than  a  subjection  of  the  one  by  the  other. 
A  second  cause  was  the  surrender  intojlaxery 
ofJlifi_individuaV8  own  Ijoiiy .either  by  himself 
or  a  relative:  Tlifs  could  be  voluntary,  the  free 
act  of  tlie  individual  or  his  relatives,  or  it  could 
be  forced,  resulting  from  the  storm  and  stress  of 
evil  days.  This  surrender  was  one  of  the  most 
unfortunate  phases  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  servitude 
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and  Indicntea  to  us  tliu  Kr'>wliiK  Inrrease  of  the 
tnttllr  In  hIuvus;  uiuI  tliu(i)orH<>iial  Hubjvction  wns 
largely  tliu  outcome  of  liiitt  wliicli  wii8  (.'oninioii 
to  III!  peiipli'B,  tho  (Iciimiul  for  hIuvcs.)  Even  im 
early  a»  the  timo  of  fSlrulx),  in  thu  hulf  century 
following  ('lumir'H  conqucHt,  the  export  of  bIiivcb 
Ix'Kun  In  lirltulu  nnil  bcforo  tliu  Norman  Con- 
quest  tho  stilo  of  HlavcH  Imd  become  ii  conHider- 
al)le  brnncli  of  conuncrcu.  Tho  hiHuIikr  position 
of  Kiiglund,  her  numerouH  ports,  of  which  Hris 
tol  was  one  of  tho  chief,  gave  rlso  during  the 
Huxon  uccui)ation  to  a  trunk  in  the  sIiivcb  of  ull 
niitiims,  iind  we  know  that  slaves  were  publicly 
tmught  and  sold  throughout  England  and  from 
there  transported  to  Ireland  or  the  continent.  It 
was  tho  prevalence  of  this  practice  and  thu 
wretched  ndsery  which  it  brought  upon  so  many 
human  boiugg,  as  well  as  tho  fiict  that  It  was 
against  the  precepts  If  not  the  laws  of  the  church, 
that  led  Wulfstan,  tho  Wllberfor.  of  his  time, 
to  bring  about  tho  cessation  of  the  slave  trade  at 
Uristol.  From  this  place  lines  of  women  and 
children,  gathered  together  from  all  England, 
were  carried  into  Ireland  and  sold.  .  .  .  Besides 
tlds  sale  into  slavery  for  purposes  of  tnilUc, 
which  as  a  regular  commerce  was  not  |>rohlbitcd 
until  after  thu  Nonnun  conijuest,  many  seem  to 
have  subndtted  thomsulves  to  the  mastery  of 
another  through  tho  need  of  food,  which  u  year 
of  famine  might  bring.  A  charter  in  tho  Codex 
Diploniatlcus  tells  us  of  those  men  who  bowed 
their  hei'.ds  for  their  meat  in  the  evil  days. 
Kcmblo  thinks  that  such  cases  might  have  been 
frequent  and  Simeon  of  Durham,  writing  of  the 
year  1060  when  there  was  a  dreadful  famine  in 
England,  which  raged  particularly  In  the  north, 
says  that  many  sold  themselves  into  slavery,  that 
they  might  receive  the  needed  support.  .  .  . 
Even  so  late  as  tho  so-called  laws  of  Henry  I, 
Buch  an  act  was  recognized  and  a  special  pro- 
cedure provided.  ...  In  addition  to  all  those 
thus  born  into  slavery  or  reduced  to  that  condi- 
tion in  tho  ways  above  noted,(thore  was  another 
class  made  up  of  such  as  were  reduced  to  slavery 
unwillingly  as  a  penalty  for  debtor  crim^,  those 
were  known  as  '  witetlieowas '  or  '  wite-ficstaii- 
men. ' .  .  .  The  legal  condition  of  tho  slave  was 
a  particularly  hard  one ;  as  a  thing,  not  as  a  per- 
son, he  was  classed  with  his  lord's  goods  and 
cattle  and  seems  to  have  been  rated  accordiug  to 
a  similar  schedule,  to  bo  disposed  of  at  tho  lord's 
pleasure  like  his  oxen  or  horses.  .  .  .  They  liad 
no  legal  rights  before  the  law  and  could  bear  no 
arms  save  tho  cudgel,  the  'billum  vol  slrublura,' 
as  the  laws  of  Henry  I  call  it.  Yet  the  position 
of  the  slave  appears  to  have  improved  in  the  his- 
tory of  Anglo-Saxon  law.  .  .  .  Hardly  any  i)art 
of  the  work  of  tho  Church  was  of  greater  im- 
portance than  that  which  related  to  the  moral 
and  social  elevation  of  the  slave  class.  Its  influ- 
ence did  much  to  mitigate  their  hard  lot,  both 
directly  and  indirectly."  —  C.  McL.  Andrews, 
The  Old  English  Manor,  pp.  181-188. —The 
Domesday  Survey  "attests  tho  existence  [In 
England,  at  the  time  of  the  Norman  Conquest] 
of  more  than  25,000  servi,  who  must  be  under- 
stood to  be,  at  the  highest  estimate  of  their  con- 
dition, landless  labourers;  over  82,000  bordarii; 
nearly  7,000  cotarii  and  cotseti,  whose  names 
seem  to  denote  the  possession  of  land  or  houses 
held  by  serjVice  of  labour  or  rent  paid  in  produce ; 
and  nearly  110,000  villani.  Above  these  were  the 
liberi   homiaes   and   sokemauni,   who  seem  to 


rcpn-sent  tho  medieval  and  mo<lcm  freeholder, 
d'ho  villani  of  Dcmiesday  uni  no  doubt  tlio 
ceorls  of  tho  preceding  perlodytho  men  of  the 
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catcd  system  of  rights  and  duties  which  niarlied 
thu  ch)so  of  the  AngloHaxoii  peri(Ml  had  become 
dependent  (m  a  lor(i,<and  now  under  the  preva- 
U'uce  of  the  feudal  Idea  were  regarded  as  his  cus- 
tomary tenantsjl  Jrremoveablu  cultivators,  who 
had  no  proof  of  tlietr  title  but  the  evidence  of  their 
fellow  ceorls.^  For  two  cunturles  after  tho  Con- 
iiuest  tho  villani  ari!  to  be  traced  in  the  posses- 
sion of  rights  both  social  and  to  a  certain  extent 
political.  .  .  .  Tliey  arutpoken  o>  by  the  writers 
of  thu  time  as  a  distinct  order  of  society,  who, 
although  despicable  for  ignorance  and  coarseness, 
were  in  possession  of  considerable  comforts,  and 
whoso  immunities  from  the  dangers  of  a  warlike 
life  compensated  for  tho  somewhat  unreasoning 
contempt  with  which  they  were  viewed  by  clerk 
and  knight.  During  this  timo  the  villein  could 
assert  his  rights  against  every  oppressor  but  bis 
master;  and  even  against  his  master  the  law 
gave  him  a  standing-ground  if  he  could  make 
his  complaint  known  to  those  who  had  the  will 
to  maintidn  it.  Itut  tlicre  can  be  little  doubt 
that  the  Korman  knight  practically  declined  to 
recognise  the  minute  illstlnetlons  of  Anglo-Saxon 
dependence,  and  that(lhu  tendency  of  both  law  and 
social  habit  was  to  throw  into  the  class  of  native; 
or  born  villeins  the  whole  of  the  population  de 
scribed  in  Domesday  under  the  hea!ds  of  servi, 
bordarii  and  villani^ —  W.  Stubbs,  Const.  JJist. 
of  Eng.,  Ji.  li,  sea.  182. — "It  has  become  a 
cominoni  lace  tocopposo  medieval  serfdom  to  an- 
cient slavery,  one  implying  dependence  on  tho 
lord  of  tlie  soil  and  attachment  to  the  glebe,  the 
other  being  based  on  complete  subjection  to  an 
owner. ^.  .  .  If,  from  a  general  survey  of  medi- 
eval servitude  we  turn  to  the  actual  condition  of 
the  English  peasantry,  say  in  thu  13th  century, 
tho  first  fact  we  have  to  nicot  will  stand  in  very 
marked  contrast  to  our  general  proposition.  \The 
majority  of  the  peasants  are  villains,  and  tho 
legal  conception  of  villainage  has  its  roots  not  in 
the  connexion  of  the  villain  with  thq,  sbil,  but  in 
hia  personal  dependence  on  the  lord  J.  .  .  As  to 
tho  general  aspect  of  villainage  in  the  legal 
theory  of  English  feudalism  there  can  be  no 
doubt.  The  ',DialogU8  de  Scaccario'  gives  it  in 
a  few  words  :Cthe  lonis  are  owners  not  only  of 
the  chattels  but  of  the  bodies  of  their  '  ascripticii,' 
they  may  transfer  them  wherever  they  please, 
'  and  sell  or  otherwise  alienate  them  if  they  like.N 
Glanville  and  Bracton,  Flota  and  Britton  follow 
in  substance  the  same  doctrine,  although  they 
use  different  terms.  They  appropriate  tho  Ro- 
man view  that  there  is  no  difference  of  quality 
between  serfs  and  serfs :  all  are  in  the  same  ab- 
ject state.  Legal  theory  keeps  a  very  firm  gnisp 
of  the  distinction  between  status  and  tenure,  be- 
tween a  villain  and  a  free  man  holdmg  in  villain- 
age, but  it  does  not  admit  of  any  distinction  of 
status  among  serfs:  'servus,'  'villanui)'  and 
'uativus'  are  equivalent  terms  as  to  personal 
condition,  although  this  last  is  primarily  meant 
to  indicate  something  else  besides  condition, 
namely,  the  fact  that  a  person  has  come  to  it  by 
birth.  .  .  /Manorial  lords  could  remove  peas- 
ants from  their  holdings  at  their  will  and  pleas- 
ure.   An  appeal  to  tue  courts  was  of  no  avails 
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.  .  .  Nor  co\il(l  till!  villiiln  have  ftny  help  na  to 
the  amount  mid  imtiirc  of  his  hufvIcvh  ;  tho  Kind's 
C'uurtM  will  not  uxiiinim!  uiiy  coinpliiiiit  in  tlilH 
rcHpcct,  and  may  nometinicf  go  ho  fur  itK  to  cxpiiiin 
that  it  la  uu  huslucsii  of  inuirb  to  inturferu  Ix!- 
twccn  the  lord  and  IiIh  man.  .  .  .  Even  i\»  to  hlH 
person,  the  villain  was  lialilu  to  bo  puniclieil  and 
put  into  prison  by  tho  lord,([jf  tho  punishment 
InHVted  did  not  amount  to  loss  of  life  or  injury 
to  ais  Ixxly.;  ...  It  is  not  strange  tliat  in  view 
(I  such  disabilities  Uriicton  tliouKht  himself  en 
titled  to  assume  eijiialily  of  conifition  Ixitwecn 
the  English  villain  and  tho  Rtmiau  slave,  and  to 
U80  tliu  U^rnis  'iturvus,'  'villauus,'  and  'natlvus' 
Indiscriminately."  —  P.  VinogradoII,  Villnimif/e 
ill  Kii!/lam>,  eh.  1. —  "Serfdom  is  met  with  for 
tliu  last  time  in  tlio  statute-book  of  England  un- 
der Ulchard  II.  Uy  reason  of  tho  thriving  con- 
dition of  tlio  towns,  tnany  villeins  wlio  had  be- 
taken themselves  thitlier,  partly  with  tlio  con- 
sent of  their  owners  and  paitly  In  secret,  became 
free.  If  a  slave  lemaiued  a  v ear  and  a  day  in  a 
privileged  town  witliout.bt.  c  reclaimed  In  the 
interval,  ho  bcccmo  free,  llio  wars  cairled  on 
against  France,  tho  fact  that  serf -labour  had  be- 
come more  expensive  than  that  of  free-men,  thus 
rendering  emancipation  an  '  cnnnmicul '  consid- 
eration, and  tlnaliy,  frequent  upH'tngs,  contrib- 
uted to  diminish  tho  number  of  these  poor  helots. 
How  r.'.pidiy  serfdom  mubt  have  fallen  away 
may  bo  inferred  from  tho  fact  that  llio  rebels 
uiuier  Wat  Tyler,  in  1381,  claniored  ior  tho  re- 
moval of  serfdom ;  tho  followers  of  Jack  Ca(l(!, 
in  1450,  for  everything  else  save  tho  aboi'tion  of 
slavery.  .  .  .  The  few  purchasable  slaves  under 
tho  Tudors  were  met  with  only  on  the  property 
of  tho  churches,  the  monasteries,  and  the  liisliop- 
rics.  This  slavery  yinn  often  of  a  voluntary  na- 
ture. On  the  king's  domains  bondmen  were  only 
emancipated  by  Elizabeth  in  1574.  Tlie  last 
traces  of  personal  slavery,  and  of  a  subject  race 
permanently  annexed  to  tho  soil,  arc  met  with  in 
the  reign  of  Jiimes  T.  As  a  rule,  it  may  be 
assumed  that,  with  the  Tudors,  serfdom  disap- 
peared in  England." — E.  Fischel,  Tho  English 
Cunstitution,  ok.  1,  ch.  3. 

Also  in:  F.  Hargrave,  Argument  in  the  Cane 
of  James  Sommeraett  (IlouoelVs  StiUe  Trials,  v.  20). 
— W.  R.  Brownlow,  Slavery  and  Serfdom  in  Ka- 
rojie,  lect.  8-4. —  See,  also,  SIanous. 

France. — VilleinuEe. — On  the  condition  of 
tho  servile  classes  in  Gtaul  during  tho  first  five  or 
six  centuries  after  the  barbarian  couq'iest,  see 
CJ.^ui>:  5-lOTn  Centuries. — "In  the  Salic  laws, 
and  in  tho  Capitularies,  we  read  not  only  of 
Bervi,  but  of  Trlbutarii,  Lidi,  and  Coloui,  who 
were  cultivators  of  tho  earth,  and  subject  to  res- 
idence upon  their  lord's  estate,  though  not  desti- 
tute of  property  or  civil  rights.  Those  who 
appertained  to  the  demesne  lands  of  the  crown 
were  called  Fiscalinl.  .  .  .  The  number  of  these 
servile  cultivators  was  undoubtedly  great,  yet  in 
those  early  times,  I  should  conceive,  much  less 
than  it  afterwards  became.  .  .  .  The  accumula- 
tion of  overgrown  private  wealth  had  a  natural 
tendency  to  make  slavery  more  frequent.  .  .  . 
As  the  labour  either  of  artisans  or  of  free  hus- 
bandmen was  but  sparingly  in  demand,  they 
were  often  compelled  to  exchange  their  liberty 
for  bread.  In  seasons,  also,  of  famine,  and  they 
were  not  unfrequent,  mary  freemen  sold  them- 
selveg  to  slavery.  .  .  .  '  thers  became  slaves,  as 
more  f ortiuate  men  became  vassals,  to  a  power- 


ful loni,  forthosnkcof  Ids  protection.  Many  were 
reduced  fnto  this  state  through  inability  to  pay 
those  |)ccunlary  <'ompoHiti(>iis  for  ofTem  es  which 
Wi're  numerous  and  soiiu-tinies  heavy  In  the  barba- 
rian codes  of  law  ;  and  many  more  by  neglct'l  of  at- 
tendance on  military  expeditions  of  th<!  king,  the 
penalty  of  wliicli  was  a  [\iw.  called  Ileribunu,  with 
tlio  alternative  of  perpi'tiial  servitude.  .  .  .  Tho 
characteristic  distinction  of  a  villein  was  his  obli- 
gation to  remain  upon  his  lord's  estate.  .  .  . 
Hut,  eciually  lialile  to  this  ('onllncmeiit,  ttiere 
were  two  classes  of  vllleiiiM.  wliosi-  condition  was 
exceedingly  diircrent.  In  Knglaml,  at  least 
from  the  reign  of  Henry  II.,  one  only,  and  that 
tlie  inferior  species,  existed;  incapable  of  prop- 
erty, and  destittito  of  redress,  except  against  tho 
most  outmgeous  injuries.  .  .  .  But  by  the  cus- 
toms of  France  and  Germany,  persons  In  this 
abject  state  seem  to  iiave  been  called  serfs,  and 
distinguisiied  from  vill('lns,  who  were  only 
bound  to  fixed  payments  and  duties.  .  .  .  Louis 
Hutin,  in  France,  iifter  innumerable  particular 
instances  of  manuiiu-sioii  had  taken  place,  by  a 
general  edict  in  l!tl5,  reciting  that  his  kingdom 
is  denominated  tlie  kingdom  of  the  Franks,  that 
ho  would  have  tiie  fact  to  correspond  witli  tho 
name,  eniancipates  all  persons  in  tlie  royal  do- 
mains up(m  paying  a  just  composition,  as  an 
example  for  other  lords  possessing  villeins  to 
follow.  Philip  tlie  Long  renewed  the  same  edict 
tliree  years  ai'terwards;  a  proof  that  it  had  not 
been  jarried  into  execution.  ...  It  is  not  gen- 
erally known,  I  think,  that  predial  servitude 
was  not  abolished  in  all  parts  of  France  till  tho 
revolution.  In  some  places,  says  Pasquier,  tlio 
peasants  are  taillables  ft  volonte,  that  is,  tlieir 
contribution  is  not  permanent,  but  aaessed  by 
tlie  lord  with  tlie  advice  of  prud'hommes,  res- 
seants  sur  Ics  lieux,  according  to  tho  peasant's 
aliility.  Others  pay  a  fixed  sum.  Some  are 
callc(l  serfs  do  poursuite,  who  cannot  leave  their 
iiabitations,  but  may  bo  followed  by  tlie  lord 
into  any  part  of  Franco  for  tho  taillo  upon  their 
goods.  .  .  .  Nor  could  these  serfs,  or  gens  do 
mainmorto,  as  they  were  sometimes  called,  bo 
manumitted  without  letters  patent  of  the  king, 

fiurchased  by  a  fine. — Itecherches  do  la  France,  1. 
v.,  c.  5.  Dubos  informs  us  that,  in  1015,  tho 
Tiers  fetat  prayed  the  king  to  cause  all  serfs 
(hommes  do  pooste)  to  bo  enfranchised  on  paying 
a  composition,  but  this  was  not  complied  with, 
and  they  existed  in  many  parts  when  he  wrote." 
— H.  Ilallam,  Tlie  Middle  Ages.  ch.  3,  pt.  2,  and 
foot-note  (v.  1). — "The  last  traces  of  serfdom 
could  only  bo  detected  [at  tho  time  of  the  Revo- 
lution] in  V,.  or  'w^  of  tlie  eastern  provinces 
annexed  to  Frauo^  oy  >  anquest ;  everywhere  else 
the  institution  had  di  appeared;  and  indeed  its 
abolition  liad  occurre  so  long  before  that  even 
the  dato  of  it  was  fo  gotten.  Tho  researches  of 
archaiologists  of  our  own  day  have  proved  that 
as  early  as  the  13th  century  serfdom  was  no 
longer  to  be  met  with  in  Normandy." — A.  do 
Tocqueville,  State  of  Society  in,  France  b^ore  the 
lierolution  of  1780,  bk.  3,  "h.  1. 

Germany. — "As  the  great  distinction  in  tho 
Qermau  community  was  between  tho  nobles  and 
the  people,  so  amongst  the  people  was  the  dis- 
tinction between  the  free  and  the  servile.  Next 
to  those  who  had  the  happiness  to  be  froeborn 
were  the  Freedmeu,  whom  th'i  indulgence  or 
caprice  of  their  masters  relieved  from  the  more 
galling  miseries  of  thraldom.    But  though  the 
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Frnndmnn  was  thus  imnerfcc^'y  emancipated,  he 
fornii'd  u  michlle  griide  l)etween  the'  Freeman 
and  tlie  Slave.  He  was  capable  of  possessing 
I)roperty ;  but  was  bound  to  pay  a  certain  rent, 
or  pcriorm  a  certain  service,  to  the  lord.  He  was 
forbidden  to  marry  without  the  lord's  assent; 
and  he  and  his  cliildren  were  afflxed  to  the  farm 
they  cultivated.  .  .  .  Tliis  mitigated  servitude 
was  called  'Lidum,'  and  tlie  Freedman,  Lidus, 
Lend,  or  Lutt.  Tlie  Lidus  of  an  ecclesiastical 
master  was  called  Colonus.  ...  A  yet  lower 
class  were  the  Siaves,  or  Serfs  [Knechte]  who 
were  cmpioycd  in  menial  or  agricultural  ser- 
vices; thcmsiloo  and  their  earnings  being  the 
absohite  property  of  their  master,  and  entirely 
at  his  disposal.  The  number  of  these  miserable 
beings  was  gratUially  increased  by  the  wars  with 
the  Sclavonic  nations,  and  the  sale  of  their  pris- 
oners was  one  great  object  of  traffic  in  tlie  Ger- 
man fairs  and  markets.  But  a  variety  of  causes 
combined  to  wear  out  this  abominable  system; 
and  as  civilization  advanced,  the  severities  of 
slavery  diminished;  so  that  its  extinction  was 
nearly  accomplished  before  the  14th  century." 
— Sir  R.  Coniyn,  Hist,  of  the  Western  Empire, 
ell.  27  (c.  3).— "The  following  table  will  show 
that  the  abolition  of  serfdom  in  most  parts  of 
Germany  took  place  very  recently.  Serfdom 
was  abolished  — 1.  In  Baden,  in  1783.  2.  In 
Ilohenzollem,  in  1804.  3.  In  Schleswig  and 
llolstcin,  in  1804.  4.  In  Nassau,  in  1808.  5.  In 
Prussia,  Frederick  William  I.  had  done  away 
with  serfdom  in  his  own  domains  so  early  as 
1717.  The  code  of  the  Great  Frederick  .  .  . 
was  intended  to  abolish  it  thro\ighout  the  king- 
dom, but  in  reality  it  only  got  rid  of  it  in  its 
hardest  form,  thr  'leibeigenschaft,' and  retained 
it  in  the  mitigatt'd  shape  of  'erbunterthilnigkeit.' 
It  was  not  till  1809  that  it  disappeared  alto- 
gether [sec  Germany:  A.  D.  1807-1808].  6.  In 
Bavaria  serfdom  disappeared  in  1808.  7.  A  de- 
cree of  Napoleon,  dated  from  Madrid  in  1808, 
abolished  it  in  the  Grand-duchy  of  Berg,  and  in 
several  other  smaller  territories,  such  i  •  Erfurt, 
baircuth,  &c.  8.  In  the  kingdom  of  Westpha- 
lia, its  destruction  dates  from  1808  and  1809.  9. 
In  the  principality  of  Lippe  Detmold,  from  1809. 
10.  In  Schomburg  Lippe,  from  1810.  11.  In 
Swedish  Pomerania,  from  1810,  also.  12.  In 
Hcssen  Darmstadt,  from  1809  and  1811.  13.  In 
Wurtembcrg,  from  1817.  14.  In  Mecklenburg, 
from  1820.  15.  In  Oldenburgh,  from  1814.  16. 
In  Saxony  for  Lusatia,  from  1832.  17.  In  Ho- 
hcnzftUern-Sigmaringen,  only  from  1833.  18.  In 
/'istria,  fron-  1811.  So  early  as  in  1782,  Joseph 
1 ,  had  destroyed  'leibeigenschaft;'  but  serfage 
in  its  mitigated  form  ot  ' erbunterthilnigkeit,' 
lasted  till  1811."— A.  de  Tocqueville,  8tate  of  So- 
ciety in  France  before  1789,  note  D. 

Hungary  and  Austria:  A.  D.  1849. — Com- 
pleted emancipation  of  the  peasantry.  Sec 
AU8TUI.\:  A.  D.  1849-18.')9. 

Ireland :  12th  Century.— The  Bristol  Slave- 
trade.     See  BuisToi.:  12th  Centuuv. 

Moslem  relinquishment  of  Christian  slavery. 
See  B.MiBAiiv  States:  A.  D.  1816. 

Papal  doctrine  of  the  condemnation  of  the 
Jews  to  perpetual  bondage.  See  Jews:  1 3-14Tit 
Cbntukies. 

Poland.  —  "Tlie  statements  of  the  Polish 
nobles  and  their  historians,  to  the  effect  that  the 
peasant  was  always  the  hereditary  property  of 
the  lord  of  the  manor  are  false.    This  relation 


between  eleven  million  men  and  barely  half  a 
million  masters  is  an  abuse  of  the  last  two  hun- 
dred years,  and  was  preceded  by  one  thousand 
years  of  a  better  state  of  things.  Originally  the 
noble  did  not  even  possess  jurisdictica  over  the 
peasant.  It  was  wielded  by  the  royal  castellans, 
and  in  exceptional  cases  was  bestowed  on  indi- 
vidual nobles,  as  a  reward  for  distinguished  ser- 
vices. .  .  .  Those  peasants  were  free  who  were 
domiciled  according  to  German  law,  or  who 
dwelt  on  the  land  which  they  themselves  had  re- 
claimed. It  was  owing  to  the  feudal  lords'  need 
of  labourers,  that  the  rest  of  the  peasants  were 
bound  to  the  soil  and  could  not  leave  the  land 
without  permission.  But  the  peasant  did  not 
belong  to  the  lord,  he  could  not  be  sold.  .  .  . 
The  fact  that  he  could  possess  land  prevented 
him  from  ever  becoming  a  mere  serf.  ...  It  is 
remarkable  that  the  Polish  peasont  enjoyed  these 
privileges  at  a  time  when  villeinage  existed  in 
all  the  rest  of  Europe,  and  that  his  slavery  began 
when  other  nations  became  free.  Villeinage 
ceased  in  Germany  as  early  as  the  12th  and  13tli 
centuries,  except  in  Mecklenburg,  Pomerunia, 
and  Lusetia,  which  had  had  a  Slavonic  popula- 
tion. ...  In  Poland  it  began  in  the  16th  cen- 
tury. The  kings  were  forced  to  promise  that 
they  would  grant  the  peasant  no  letters  of  pro- 
tection against  his  lord  [Alexander,  1505 ;  Sigis- 
niund  I.,  1543;  Sigismund  HI.,  1588].  Hence- 
forth the  lord  was  to  have  the  right  of  punishing 
his  disobedient  subjects  at  his  own  discretion. 
.  .  .  Without  the  repeal  of  a  single  statute  fav- 
ourable to  the  peasants,  it  became  a  fundamental 
principle  of  the  constitution,  that  '  Heucefortli 
no  temporal  court  in  existence  can  grant  the 
peasant  redress  against  his  lord,  though  property, 
honour,  or  life  be  at  stake.'  Tlie  peasant  was 
thus  handed  over  to  an  arbitrary  power,  wliich 
had  no  limit,  except  that  which  the  excess  of  un 
evil  imposes  on  the  evil  itself.  .  .  .  There  was  no 
help  for  the  peasant  save  in  the  mercy  of  his  lord 
or  in  his  own  despair.  The  result  was  those 
terrible  insurrections  of  the  peasants  —  the  very 
threat  of  which  alarmed  the  noliles  —  the  ruin  of 
landed  property,  and  the  failure  of  those  sources 
from  which  a  nation  should  derive  its  prosperity 
and  its  strength." — Count  von  Moltke,  Poland: 
an  Historical  Sketch,  ck.  4. 

Rome,  Italy,  and  the  Church. — "It  is  per- 
happ  hardly  8\irprising  that  the  city  of  Rome 
should,  even  down  to  the  10th  century,  have 
patronised  slavery,  and  it  was  only  natural  that 
the  rest  of  Italy  should  follow  the  example  of 
the  metropolis  of  Christianity.  The  popes  were 
wont  to  issue  edicts  of  slavery  against  whole 
towns  and  provinces:  thus  for  instance  did  Boni- 
face VIII.  against  the  retainers  of  the  Colonnas 
[see  Papacy:  A.  D.  1294-1348];  Clement  V. 
against  the  Venetians;  Sixtus  IV.  against  the 
Florentines  [also  Gregory  XI.  against  the  Flor- 
entines—  see  Florence:  A.  D.  1875-1878]; 
Julius  II.  against  tlie  Bolognese  and  Venetians; 
and  the  meaning  of  it  was,  that  any  one  who 
could  succeed  in  capturing  any  of  the  perpons  of 
the  condemned  was  required  to  make  slaves  of 
them.  The  example  of  Rome  encouraged  the 
whole  of  Italy,  and  especially  Venice,  .0  carry 
on  a  brisk  trade  in  foreign,  and  especially  female 
slaves.  The  privilege  which  had  sprung  up  in 
Rome  and  lasted  for  some  years,  by  virtue  of 
which  a  slave  taking  refuge  on  the  Capitol  be- 
came free,  was  abolisbed  in  1548  by  Paul  III. 
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upon  the  representation  of  the  Senate.  Rome,  of 
nil  the  great  powers  of  Europe,  was  the  last  to 
retain  slavery.  Scholasticism  having  under- 
taken in  the  13th  century  to  justify  the  existing 
state  of  things,  a  theological  sanction  wa,i  dis- 
covered for  slavery;  iEgidius  of  Rome,  taking 
Thomas  Aquinas  as  his  authority,  declared  that 
it  was  a  Christian  institution,  since  original  sin 
had  deprived  man  of  any  right  to  freedom." — 
J.  I.  von  DiJllinger,  Studies  in  European  History, 
p.  75.— See,  also,  Cattani. 

Russia.  —  Serfdom  and  Emancipation.  — 
"In  the  earliest  period  of  Russian  history  the 
rural  popiilation  was  composed  of  three  distinct 
classes.  At  the  bottom  of  the  scale  stood  the 
slaves,  who  were  very  niunerous.  Their  num- 
bers were  continually  augmented  by  prisoners 
of  war,  by  freemen  who  voluntarily  sold  them- 
selves as  slaves,  by  insolvent  debtors,  and  by 
certain  categories  of  criminals.  Immediately 
above  tl.  slaves  were  the  free  agricultural 
labourers,  who  had  no  permanent  domicile,  but 
wandered  about  the  country  and  settled  tempo- 
rarily where  they  happened  to  And  work  and 
satisfactory  remuneration.  In  tlie  third  place, 
distinct  from  these  two  classes,  and  in  some  re- 
spects higlicr  in  the  social  scale,  were  the  peas- 
ants properly  so  called.  These  peasants  proper, 
who  may  be  roughly  described  as  snuill  farmers 
or  cottiers,  were  distinguished  from  the  free 
agricultural  labourers  in  two  respects :  they  were 
possessors  of  land  in  jiroperty  or  usufiuct,  and 
they  were  members  of  a  rural  Commune.  .  .  . 
If  we  turn  now  from  these  early  times  to  tiie  18th 
century,  we  find  that  the  position  of  the  rural 
population  has  entirely  changed  in  the  interval. 
The  distinction  between  slaves,  agricultural  la- 
bourers, and  peasants  has  completely  disap- 
peared. All  three  categories  have  melted  to- 
gether into  a  common  class,  called  serfs,  who  are 
regarded  as  the  property  of  the  landed  proprie- 
tors or  of  the  State.  '  The  proprietors  [in  the 
words  of  an  imperial  ukaze  of  April  15,  1731] 
sell  their  peasants  and  domestic  servants  not  even 
in  families,  but  one  by  one,  like  cattle,  as  is  done 
novvhere  else  in  the  whole  world.'"  At  the  be- 
ginning of  tlie  18th  century,  while  the  peasantry 
had  "sunk  to  the  condition  of  serfs,  practically 
deprived  of  legal  protection  and  subject  to  the 
arliitrary  will  of  the  proprietors,  .  .  .  they  were 
still  in  some  respects  legally  and  actually  distin- 
guished from  the  slaves  on  the  one  hand  and  the 
'  free  wandering  Ipeoplo '  on  the  other.  These 
distinctions  were  obliterated  by  Peter  the  Great 
and  his  immediate  successors.  ...  To  effect  his 
great  civil  and  military  reforms,  Peter  required 
an  annual  revenue  such  as  his  predecessors  had 
never  dreamed  of,  and  ho  was  consequently  al- 
ways on  the  look-out  for  some  new  object  of 
taxation.  When  looking  about  for  this  pur- 
pose, his  eye  naturally  fell  on  the  slaves,  the 
domestic  servants,  and  the  free  agricultural  la- 
bourers. None  of  these  classes  paid  taxes.  .  .  . 
He  caused,  therefore,  a  national  census  to  be 
taken,  in  which  al'  the  various  classes  of  the 
rural  population  .  .  .  should  be  inscribed  in  one 
category;  and  le  imposed  equally  on  all  the 
members  of  this  category  a  poll-tax,  in  lieu  of 
the  former  laud-i-.-'x,  which  had  lain  exclusively 
on  the  peasants.  To  f.^'oilitate  the  collection  of 
this  tax  the  proprietors  were  made  responsible 
for  their  serfs;  and  the  'free  wandering  people' 
■^ho  did  not  wish  to  enter  the  army  were  or- 


dered, under  pain  of  being  sent  to  the  galleys,  to 
inscribe  themselves  as  members  of  a  Commune 
or  as  serfs  to  some  proprietor.  .  .  .  The  last 
years  of  the  18th  century  may  be  regarded  as  the 
turning-point  in  the  history  of  serfage.  Up  till 
tliat  time  the  power  of  the  proprietors  had 
steadily  increased,  and  the  area  of  serfage  had 
rapidly  expanded.  Under  the  Emperor  Paul 
we  find  the  first  decided  symptoms  of  a  reaction. 
.  .  .  With  the  accession  of  Alexander  I.  in  1801 
commenced  a  long  series  of  abortive  projects  of 
a  general  emancipation,  and  endless  attempts  to 
correct  the  more  glaring  abuses;  and  during  the 
reign  of  Nicholas  no  less  than  six  committees 
were  formed  at  different  times  to  consider  the 
question.  But  the  practical  result  of  all  these 
efforts  was  extromelv  small. " —  D.  M.  Wallace, 
Russia,  eh.  29. — "Tlie  reign  of  Alexander  II. 
[who  succeeded  Nicholas  in  1855],  like  that  of 
Alexander  I.,  began  with  an  outburst  of  reform 
enthusiasm  in  the  educated  classes.  .  .  .  The 
serfage  question,  which  Nicholas  had  always 
treated  most  tenderly,  was  raised  in  a  way  tiiat 
indicated  an  intention  of  dealing  with  it  boldly 
and  energetically.  Taking  advantage  of  a  peti- 
tion presented  by  the  Poli.sh  landed  proprietors 
of  the  Lithuanian  provinces,  praying  that  their 
rela^OiS  with  their  se?  's  might  be  regulated  in 
a  mere  satisfactory  way  —  meaning,  of  course, 
in  a  way  more  satisfactory  for  the  proprietors  — 
the  Emperor  authorized  committees  to  be  formed 
in  tl'  H  part  of  the  country  '  for  ameliorating  the 
condition  of  the  peasants,'  and  laid  down  the 
general  principles  according  to  which  the  ameli- 
oration was  to  be  effected.  .  .  .  This  was  a  de- 
cided step,  and  it  was  immediately  followed  by 
one  still  more  signiticant.  His  Slajesty,  without 
consulting  Ids  ordinary  advisers,  ordered  the 
Minister  of  the  Interior  to  send  to  the  Governors 
all  over  European  Russia  copies  of  the  instruc- 
tions forwarded  to  the  Governor-General  of  Lith- 
uania, praising  the  supposed  generous,  patriotic 
intentions  of  the  Lithuainau  landed  proprietors, 
and  suggesting  that,  perhaps,  the  landed  pro- 
prietors of  other  provinces  might  express  a 
similar  desire.  The  hint  was,  of  course,  taken, 
and  in  all  provinces  where  serfage  existed  emanci- 
pation committees  were  formed.  .  .  .  There 
were,  however,  serious  difficulties  in  the  way. 
The  emancipation  was  not  merely  a  humanita- 
rian question,  capable  of  being  solved  instanta- 
neously by  an  Imperial  ukase.  It  contained  very 
complicated  problems,  affecting  deeply  the  eco- 
nomic, social,  and  political  future  of  the  nation. 
...  It  was  universally  admitted  that  the  peas- 
ants elould  not  be  ejected  from  their  homes, 
though  their  homesteads  belonged  legally  to  the 
proprietors;  but  there  was  great  diversity  of 
opinion  as  to  how  much  land  they  should  in 
future  enjoy,  by  what  tenure  they  should  in 
future  liold  it,  and  how  the  patriarchal,  unde- 
fined authority  of  the  landlords  should  be  re- 
placed. .  .  .  The  main  point  at  issue  was 
whether  the  serfs  shoidd  become  agricultural 
labourers  dependent  economically  and  adminis- 
tratively on  the  landlords,  or  should  be  trans- 
foimcd  into  a  class  of  independent  communal 
proprietors.  The  Emperor  gave  his  support  to 
the  latter  proposal,  and  the  Russian  peasantry 
acquired  privileges  such  as  are  enjoyed  by  no 
other  peasantry  in  Europe." — Alexander  IT. 
(Eminent  Persons :  Biog's,  reprinted  from  The 
r»m£«).— "  On  the  3d  oit  March,  1801  (Feb.   19, 
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O.  S.),  the,  emancipation  act  was  signed.  Tlie 
rustic  population  tlien  consisted  of  22,000,000  of 
coinnioii  serfs,  8,000,000  of  appanage  peasants, 
and  23,000,000  of  crown  peasants.  Tlie  first 
cla.ss  were  enf rancliised  by  tliat  act ;  and  a  sepa- 
rate law  has  since  lieen  passed  in  favor  of  tliesc 
crown  peasants  nnd  appanage  peasants,  who  are 
now  as  free  in  fact  as  they  formerly  were  in 
name.  A  certain  portion  of  land,  varying  in 
different  provinces  according  to  soil  and  climate, 
was  affl.xed  to  every  '  soul ' ;  and  government  aid 
■was  promised  to  tlie  peasants  in  buying  their 
homesteads  and  allotments.  The  serfs  were  not 
slow  to  take  this  hint.  Down  to  January  1, 
1869,  more  than  half  the  enfranchised  male  serfs 
liave  taken  advantage  of  this  promise;  and  the 
debt  now  owing  from  the  people  to  the  crown 
(that  is,  to  the  bondholders) is  an  enormous  sum." 
— W.  H.  Dixon,  Free  liiisHa,  ch.  51.— "Eman- 
cipation has  utterly  failed  to  realize  the  ardent 
expectations  of  its  advocates  and  promoters. 
The  great  benefit  of  the  measure  was  purely 
moral.  It  has  failed  to  improve  the  material 
condition  of  the  former  serfs,  who  on  the  whole 
are  [1888]  worse  off  than  they  were  before  the 
Emancipation.  The  bulk  of  our  peasantry  is  in 
a  condition  not  far  removed  from  actual  starva- 
tion—  a  fact  which  can  neither  be  denied  nor 
concealed  even  by  the  official  press." — Stepniak, 
The  Russian  Peasantry,  ch.  1. 

Also  in:  A.  Leroy-Beaulieu,  The  Empire  of 
the  Tsars,  pt.  1,  bk.  7. 

Modern :   Indians. 

Barbarity  of  the  Spaniards  in  America,  and 
humane  labors  of  Las  Casas. — "  When  Colum- 
bus came  to  Hispaniola  on  liis  second  voyage 
[1493],  with  17  ships  and  1,500  followers,  he 
foun(l  the  relations  between  red  men  and  white 
men  already  hostile,  and  in  order  to  get  food  for 
so  many  Spaniards,  foraging  expeditions  were 
undertjiken,  which  made  matters  worse.  This 
state  of  things  led  Columbus  to  devise  a  notable 
expedient.  In  some  of  the  neighbouring  islands 
lived  the  voracious  Caribs.  In  fleets  of  canoes 
they  would  swoop  upon  the  coasts  of  Hispaniola, 
capture  men  and  women  by  the  score,  and  carry 
them  off  to  be  cooked  and  eaten.  Now  Colum- 
bus wished  to  win  the  friendship  of  the  Indians 
about  him  by  defending  them  against  these 
enemies,  and  so  he  made  raids  against  the  Caribs, 
took  some  of  them  captive,  and  sent  them  as  slaves 
to  Spain,  to  be  taught  Spanish  and  converted  to 
Christianity,  so  that  they  might  come  back  to 
the  islands  as  interpreters,  and  thu?  be  useful 
aids  in  missionary  work.  It  was  really,  said 
Columbus,  a  kindness  to  these  cannibals  to  en- 
slave them  and  send  them  where  they  could  be 
baptized  and  rescueil  from  everlasting  perdition; 
and  then  again  they  could  be  received  in  pay- 
ment for  tlie  cargoes  of  cattle,  seeds,  wine,  and 
other  provisions  which  must  be  sent  from  Spain 
for  the  support  of  the  colony.  Thus  quaintly 
did  the  great  discoverer,  like  so  many  other 
good  men  before  and  since,  mingle  considerations 
of  religion  with  those  of  domestic  economy.  It  is 
apt  to  prove  an  unwholesome  mixture.  Colum- 
bus proposed  such  an  arrangement  to  Ferdinand 
and  Isabella,  and  it  is  to  their  credit  that,  strait- 
ened as  they  were  for  money,  they  for  some  time 
refused  to  accept  it.  Slavery,  however,  sprang 
up  in  Hispaniola  before  any  one  could  have  fully 
realized  the  meaning  of  what  was  going  on.     As 


the  Indians  were  unfriendly  and  food  must  be 
had,  while  foraging  expeditions  were  apt  to  end 
in  plunder  and  bloodshed,  Columbus  tried  to 
regulate  matters  by  pyohibiting  such  expeditions 
and  in  lieu  thereof  imposing  a  light  tribute  or 
tax  upon  the  entire  population  of  Hispaniola 
above  14  years  of  age.  As  this  population  was 
dense,  a  little  from  each  person  meant  a  good 
deal  in  the  lump.  The  tribute  might  be  a  small 
piece  of  gold  or  of  cotton,  and  was  to  be  paid 
four  times  a  year.  ...  If  there  were  Indians 
who  felt  unable  to  pay  the  tribute,  they  might 
as  au  alternative  render  a  certain  amount  of  per- 
sonal service  in  helping  to  plant  seeds  or  tend 
cattle  for  the  Spaniards.  No  doubt  these  regu- 
lations were  well  meant,  and  if  the  two  races  had 
been  more  evenly  matched,  perhaps  they  might 
not  so  speedily  have  developed  into  tyranny. 
As  it  was,  they  were  like  rules  for  regulating 
the  depredations  of  wolves  upon  sheep.  Two 
years  had  not  elapsed  before  the  alternative  of 
personal  service  was  demanded  from  whole  vil- 
lages of  Indians  at  once.  By  1499  the  island  had 
begun  to  be  divided  into  repartimientos,  or 
shares.  One  or  more  villages  would  be  ordered, 
under  the  direction  of  their  native  chiefs,  to  till 
the  soil  for  the  benefit  of  some  specified  Spaniard 
or  partnership  of  Spaniards ;  and  such  a  village 
or  villages  constituted  the  repartimiento  of  the 
person  or  persons  to  whom  it  was  assigned. 
This  arrangement  put  the  Indians  into  a  state 
somewhat  resembling  that  of  feudal  villenage; 
and  this  was  as  far  as  tilings  had  gone  when  the 
administration  of  Columbus  came  abruptly  to  an 
end."  Queen  Isabella  disapproved,  at  first,  of 
the  repartimiento  system,  ' '  but  she  was  per- 
suaded to  sanction  it,  and  presently  in  1503  she 
and  Ferdinand  issued  a  most  disastrous  order. 
They  gave  discretionary  power  to  Ovando  [who 
succeeded  Columbus  in  the  governorship]  to 
compel  Indians  to  work,  but  it  must  be  for 
wages.  They  ordered  him,  moreover,  to  see 
that  Indians  were  duly  instructed  in  the  Chris- 
tian faith.  .  .  .  The  way  in  which  Ovando  car- 
ried out  the  order  about  missionary  work  was 
characteristic.  As  a  member  of  a  religious 
order  of  knights,  he  was  familiar  with  the  prac- 
tice of  encomienda,  by  which  groups  of  novices 
were  assigned  to  certain  preceptors  to  be  disci- 
plined and  instructed  in  the  mysteries  of  the 
order.  The  word  encomienda  means  '  comman- 
dery'or  '  preceptory,'  and  so  it  came  to  be  a 
nice  euphemism  for  a  hateful  thing.  Ovando 
distributed  Indians  among  the  Spaniards  in  lots 
of  50  or  100  or  500,  with  a  deed  worded  thus: 
'To  you,  such  a  one,  is  given  an  encomienda  of 
so  many  Indians,  and  you  are  to  teach  them  the 
things  of  our  holy  Catholic  F'aith. '  In  practice, 
the  last  clause  was  disregarded  as  a  mere  for- 
mality, and  the  effect  of  the  deed  was  simply  to 
consign  a  parcel  of  Indians  to  the  tender  mercies 
of  some  Spaniard,  to  do  as  lie  pleased  with  them. 
If  the  system  of  repartimientos  was  in  effect  serf- 
dom or  villenage,  the  system  of  encomiendas 
was  unmitigated  slavery.  Such  a  cruel  and  de- 
structive slavery  has  seldom,  if  ever,  been 
known.  The  work  of  the  Indians  was  at  first 
largely  agricultural,  but  as  many  mines  of  gold 
were  soon  discovered  t'-"  were  driven  in  gangs 
to  work  in  the  mine  .  In  1509  Ovando  was 

recalled.  .  .  .  Undci  i.  .>  successor,  Diego  Co- 
lumbus, there  was  little  improvement.  The 
case  had  become  a  hard  one  to  deal  with.    There 
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were  now  what  are  called  'vested  rights,' the 
rights  of  property  in  slaves,  to  be  respected. 
But  iu  1510  there  came  a  dozen  Dominican 
monks,  and  they  soon  decided,  in  deflance  of 
vested  rights,  to  denounce  the  wickedness  they 
siiw  about  them."  Generally,  the  Spaniards  who 
enjoyed  the  profit  of  the  labor  of  tlic  enslaved 
Indians  hardened  their  hearts  against  this  preach- 
ing, and  were  ei. raged  by  it;  but  one  among 
them  had  his  consuience  awakened  and  saw  the 
guiltiness  of  t.'ie  evil  thing.  This  was  Bartolome 
de  Las  Casas,  who  had  joined  the  colonists  at 
Hispauiola  in  1503  and  who  had  entered  the 
priesthood  in  1510.  He  owned  slaves,  whom  he 
now  set  free,  and  he  devoted  himself  henceforth 
to  labors  for  the  retormation  of  the  system  of 
slavery  in  the  Spanisli  colonies.  In  1510  he  won 
the  ear  of  Cardinal  Ximenes,  who  appointed  a 
commission  of  Hieronymite  friars  "to  accom- 
pany Las  Casas  to  the  West  Indies,  with  minute 
instructions  and  ample  powers  for  making  in- 
vestigations and  enforcing  the  laws.  Ximenes 
appointed  Las  Casas  Protector  of  the  Indians, 
and  clothed  him  with  authority  to  impeach  de- 
linquent judges  or  other  public  ofllcials.  The 
new  regulations,  could  they  have  been  carried 
out,  would  have  done  much  to  mitigate  the  suf- 
ferings of  the  Indians.  They  must  be  paid 
wages,  they  must  be  humanely  ti  d  and 
taught  the.  Christian  religion.  But  a  >•  Span- 
ish government  needed  revenue,  the  ;  rovision 
that  Indians  might  be  compelled  to  work  in  the 
mines  was  not  repealed.  The  Indians  must 
work,  and  the  Spaniards  must  pay  them.  Laa 
Casas  argued  correctly  that  so  long  as  this  pro- 
vision was  retained  the  work  of  reform  would 
go  but  little  way.  Somebody,  however,  must 
work  the  mines;  and  so  the  talk  irned  to  the 
question  of  sending  out  white  labourers  or 
negroes.  ...  At  one  time  the  leading  colonists 
of  Hispaniola  had  told  Las  Casas  that  if  they 
might  have  license  to  import  each  a  dozen  ne- 
groes, they  would  cooperate  with  him  in  his 
plans  for  setting  free  the  Indians  and  improving 
their  condition.  .  .  .  He  recalled  this  suggestion 
of  tlie  colonists,  and  proposed  it  as  perhaps  the 
least  odious  way  out  of  the  dilBculty.  It  is 
therefore  evident  that  at  that  period  in  his  life 
he  did  not  realize  the  wickedness  of  slavery  so 
distinctly  in  the  case  of  black  men  as  in  the  case 
of  red  men.  ...  In  later  years  he  blamed  him- 
self roundly  for  making  any  such  concessions. 
Hud  he  'sufllciently  considered  the  mutter,' he 
would  not  for  all  the  world  have  entertained 
such  a  suggestion  for  a  moment.  .  .  .  The  ex- 
tensive development  of  negro  slavery  in  the  West 
Indies  .  .  .  did  not  begin  for  many  years  after 
the  period  in  the  career  of  Las  Casas  with  which 
we  are  now  dealing,  and  there  'j  nothing  to  show 
that  his  suggestion  or  concession  was  in  any 
way  concerned  in  bringing  it  about."  The  flue 
story  of  the  life  and  labours  of  Las  Casas, —  of 
the  colony  whicli  he  attempted  to  found  on  the 
Pearl  Coast  of  the  mainland,  composed  of  settlers 
who  would  work  for  themselves  and  not  require 
slaves,  and  which  was  ruined  through  the 
wicked  lawlessness  of  other  men, — of  the  terri- 
ble barbarians  of  the  "Land  of  SVar"  whom  he 
transformed  into  peaceful  and  devoted  Chris- 
tians,—  cannot  be  told  in  this  place.  His  final 
triumphs  in  the  conttict  with  slavery  were:  1. 
In  1537,  the  procuring  from  Pope  Paul  III.  of  i 
brief  "forbidding  the  further  enslavement  of 


Indians  under  penalty  of  escommunication."  3, 
In  1543,  the  promulgation  of  the  New  Laws  by 
Cliarles  V. ,  the  decisive  clause  in  which  was  as 
follows :  "  '  We  order  and  command  that  hence- 
forward for  ro  cause  whatever,  whether  of  war, 
rebellion,  ransom,  or  in  any  other  manner,  can 
any  Indian  be  made  a  slave.'  This  clause  was 
never  repealed,  and  it  stopped  the  spread  of 
slavery.  Other  clauses  went  further,  and  made 
such  sweeping  provisions  for  immediate  abolition 
that  it  proved  to  be  impossible  to  enforce  them. 
.  .  .  The  matter  was  at  Inst  compromised  by  an 
arrangement  that  encomiendas  should  bo  in- 
heritable during  two  lives,  and  should  then 
escheat  to  the  crown.  This  reversion  to  the 
crown  meant  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves. 
Jleanwhile  such  provisions  were  made  .  .  .  that 
the  dreadful  encomienda  reverted  to  the  milder 
form  of  the  repartimiento.  Absolute  slavery 
was  transformed  into  villenage.  In  this  amelio- 
rated form  the  system  continued.  "—J.  Fiske,  The 
Diacovery  of  America,  ch.  11  («.  3). 

Also  in:  Sir  A.  Helps,  Spanish  Conquest  in 
^m.— The  same,  Life  of  Las  Casas.— Q.  E.  Ellis, 
Las  Casas  (NarratiiHs  and  Critical  Hist,  of  Am., 
V.  3,  eh.  5).— H.  H.  Bancroft,  llinf.  of  the  Pacific 
States,  V.  1,  ch.  5. 

Negro. 

A.  D.  1442-J501. — Its  beg^inning  in  Europe 
and  its  establishment  in  Spanish  America. — 
"Tlie  peculiar  phase  of  slavery  that  will  be 
brought  forward  in  this  history  is  not  the  first 
mid  most  natural  one,  in  wliich  the  slave  was 
merely  the  captive  in  war,  'the  fruit  of  the 
spear,'  as  he  has  figuratively  been  called,  who 
lived  in  the  house  of  his  conqueror  and  laboured 
at  his  lands.  This  system  culmmated  among 
the  Romans;  partook  of  the  fortunes  of  the  Em- 
pire; was  gradually  modified  by  Christianity 
and  advancmg  civilization;  declined  by  slow 
and  almost  imperceptible  degrees  into  serfage 
and  vassalage;  and  was  extinct,  or  nearly  so, 
when  the  second  great  period  of  slavery  sud- 
denly uprose.  This  second  period  was  marked 
by  a  commercial  character  The  slave  was  no 
longer  an  accident  of  war.  He  had  become  the 
object  of  war.  He  was  no  longer  a  mere  acci- 
dental subject  of  barter.  He  was  to  be  sought 
for,  to  be  hunted  out,  to  be  produced ;  and  this 
change  accordingly  gave  rise  to  a  new  branch  of 
commerce.  Slavery  became  at  once  a  much 
more  momentous  question  than  it  ever  had  been, 
and  thenceforth,  indeed,  claims  for  itself  a  his- 
tory of  its  own." — Sir  A.  Helps,  The  Spanish 
Conquest  in  Am.,  and  its  Relation  to  tlie  Uist.  of 
Slavery,  bk.  1,  c?i.  1.— "The  first  negroes  import- 
ed into  Europe  after  tlie  extinction  of  the  old 
pagan  slavery  were  brought  in  one  of  the  ships 
of  Prince  Henry  of  Portugal,  in  the  year  1443. 
There  was,  however,  no  regular  trade  in  negroes 
established  by  the  Portuguese ;  and  the  importa- 
tion of  human  beings  fell  off,  while  that  of  other 
articles  of  commerce  increased,  until  after  the 
discovery  of  America.  Then  the  sudden  de- 
struction of  multitudes  of  Indians  in  war,  by 
unaccustomed  labour,  by  immense  privations, 
and  by  diseases  new  to  them,  produced  a  void 
in  the  labour  market  which  was  inevitably  filled 
up  by  the  importation  of  negroes.  Even  the 
kindness  and  the  piety  of  the  Spanish  monarchs 
tended  partly  to  produce  this  result.  They  for- 
bade the  enslaving  of  Indians,  and  they  coa- 
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trivDfl  that  tlio  Indians  should  live  in  some 
manner  apart  from  the  Spaniards;  and  it  is  a 
very  siL'niflcant  fact  tliat  the  great  '  Protector  of 
the  Indians,'  Las  Cosas,  should,  however  inno- 
cently, have  been  concerned  with  the  first  largo 
grant  of  licenses  to  iinijort  negroes  into  the  West 
India  Islands.  Again,  tli'  ingular  hardihoo<l  of 
the  negro  race,  which  en, i  bled  them  to  flourish 
in  all  climates,  and  the  comparative  debility  of 
the  Indians,  also  favoured  this  result.  The 
anxiety  of  the  Catholic  Church  for  proselytes 
combined  with  the  foregoing  causes  '  i  make  the 
bishops  and  monks  slow  to  perceive  liic  mischief 
of  any  measure  which  might  tend  to  save  or 
favour  large  communities  of  docile  converts." — 
The  same,  bk.  21,  ch.  5  (».  4). — The  first  notice 
of  the  introduction  of  negro  slaves  in  the  AVest 
Indies  appears  in  the  instructions  given  in  1501 
to  Ova-  'o,  who  superseded  Columbus  in  the 
go.erno     lip. — The  same,  bk.  3,  c/i.  1  (v.  1). 

A.  D.  1502-1567.  —John  Hawkins  engages 
England  in  the  trafiic.  See  America:  A.  D. 
1563-1.')07. 

A.  D.  1609-1755.— In  colonial  Nev7  York. — 
"  From  the  settlement  of  New  York  by  the 
Dutch  in  lOOi),  down  to  its  conquest  by  the  Eng- 
lish in  1664,  there  is  no  reliable  recorcf  of  slavery 
in  that  colony.  That  the  institution  was  coeval 
with  the  Holland  government,  there  can  be  no 
historical  doubt.  During  the  half-century  that 
the  Holland  flag  waved  over  the  New  Nether- 
lands, slavery  grew  to  such  proportions  as  to  be 
regarded  as  a  necessary  evil.  .  .  .  The  West 
India  Company  had  offered  many  inducements 
to  its  patroons.  And  its  pledge  to  furnish  the 
colonists  with  '  as  many  blacks  as  they  conven- 
iently could,"  was  scrupulously  performed.  .  .  . 
When  Now  Netherlands  became  an  English  col- 
ony, slavery  received  substantial  official  encour- 
agement, and  the  slave  became  the  subject  of 
colonial  legislation.  .  .  .  Most  of  the  slaves  in 
the  Province  of  New  York,  from  the  time  they 
were  first  introduced,  down  to  1664,  had  been 
the  property  of  the  West  India  Company.  As 
Buch  they  had  small  plots  of  land  to  work  for 
their  own  benefit,  and  were  not  without  hope  of 
emancipation  some  day.  But  under  the  English 
government  the  condition  of  the  slave  was  clearly 
defined  by  law  and  one  of  great  hardships.  On 
the  24th  of  October,  1684,  an  Act  was  passed  in 
which  slavery  was  for  the  first  time  regarded  as 
a  legitimate  mstitution  in  the  Province  of  New 
York  under  the  English  government."  After 
the  mad  excitement  caused  by  the  pretended 
Negro  Plot  of  1741  (set  New  York:  A.  D.  1741) 
"  the  legislature  turned  its  attention  to  additional 
legislation  upon  the  slavery  question.  Severe 
laws  were  passed  against  the  Negroes.  Their 
personal  rights  were  curtailed  until  their  condi- 
tion was  but  little  removed  from  that  of  the  brute 
creation.  We  have  gone  over  the  voluminous 
records  of  the  Province  of  New  York,  and  have 
not  found  a  single  act  calculated  to  ameliorate 
the  condition  of  the  slave." — G.  W.  Williams, 
Hist,  of  the  Xegro  Race  in  America,  t.  1,  ch.  13. 
— A  cen  'IS  of  the  slaves  in  the  Province  of  New 
York  was  made  in  1755,  the  record  of  which  has 
been  presei  ved  for  all  except  the  most  important 
counties  of  New  York,  Albany  and  Suffolk.  It 
shows  67  slaves  then  in  Brooklyn. — Doc.  Ilist.  of 
Jf.  T.,  V.  3. 

A.  D.  1619. —  Introduction  in  Virginia.  See 
Vikginia:  a.  D.  1619. 


A.  D.  if -8-1781.— Beginning  and  ending  in 
Massac ..urietts.— In  the  code  of  laws  called  the 
Body  of  Liberties,  adopted  by  the  General  Court 
of  Mas.sachusetls  in  1641,  there  is  the  following 
provision  (Article  01):  "There  shall  never  be 
any  Bond  Slavery,  Villinagc,  or  Captivity 
amongst  us,  unless  it  be  lawful  Captives  taken 
in  just  Wars,  and  such  strangers  as  willingly  sell 
themselves,  or  are  sold  to  us.  And  these  shall 
have  all  tlie  liberties  and  Chrirtian  usages  which 
the  law  of  God,  established  in  Israel  concerning 
such  persons,  doth  morally  require.  This  ex- 
empts none  from  servitude  who  shall  be  judged 
thereto  by  authority."  {^fass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  u. 
2S,  ]).  231.) — "No  instance  has  been  discovered 
of  a  sale  by  one  man  of  himself  to  another,  al- 
though the  power  of  doing  this  was  recognized 
in  the  Body  of  Liberties.  But  of  sales  by  the 
way  of  punishment  for  crime,  under  a  sentence 
of  a  court,  there  are  several  instances  recorded. 
...  Of  captives  taken  in  war  and  sold  into  slav- 
ery by  the  colony,  the  number  appears  to  have 
been  larger,  though  it  is  not  easy  to  ascertain  in 
how  many  instances  it  was  done.  As  a  measure 
of  policy,  it  was  adopted  in  the  case  of  such  as 
were  taken  in  the  early  Indian  wars.  ...  It  was 
chiefly  confined  to  the  remnants  of  the  Pcquod 
tribe,  and  to  such  as  were  taken  in  the  war  w  ith 
King  Philip  [see  New  England:  A.  D.  1637, 
and  1676-1678].  ...  If  now  we  recur  to  negro 
slavery,  it  does  not  appear  when  it  was  first  in- 
troduced into  the  colony.  .  .  .  When  Josslyn 
was  here  in  1638,  he  found  Mr.  Maverick  the 
owner  of  three  negro  slaves.  He  probably  ac- 
quired them  from  a  ship  which  brought  some 
slaves  from  the  West  Indies  in  that  year.  And 
this  is  the  first  importation  of  which  we  have 
any  account.  But  JIaverick  was  not  properly  a 
member  of  Winthrop's  Company.  He  came  here 
before  they  left  England,  and  had  his  establish- 
ment, and  lived  by  himself,  upon  Noddle's 
Island.  .  .  .  The  arrival  of  a  Massachusetts  ship 
with  two  negroes  on  board,  whom  the  master 
had  brought  from  Africa  for  sale,  in  1645,  four 
years  after  the  adoption  of  tli<^  Body  of  Liberties, 
furnished  an  opportunity  to  test  the  sincerity  of 
its  framers,  in  seeking  to  limit  and  restrict  slav- 
ery in  the  colony.  .  .  .  Upon  information  that 
these  negroes  had  been  forcibly  seized  and  ab- 
ducted from  the  coast  of  Africa  by  the  captain 
of  the  vessel,  the  magistrates  interposed  to  pre- 
vent their  being  sold.  But  though  the  crime  of 
man-stealing  had  been  committed,  they  found 
they  had  no  cognizance  of  it,  because  it  had  been 
done  in  a  foreigi:  jurisdiction.  They,  however, 
went  as  far  towards  reaching  the  wrong  done  as 
they  could;  and  not  only  compelled  the  ship- 
master to  give  up  the  ni  m,  but  sent  them  back 
to  Africa,  at  the  charge  of  the  colony.  .  .  .  And 
they  made  this,  moreover,  an  occasion,  by  an  act 
of  legislation  of  the  General  Court,  in  1646,  '  to 
bear  witness,'  in  the  language  of  the  act, ' against 
the  heinous  and  crying  sin  of  man-stealing,  as 
also  to  prescribe  such  timely  redress  for  what  is 
past,  and  such  a  law  for  the  future,  as  may  suffi- 
ciently deter  all  others  belonging  to  us  to  have 
to  do  in  such  vile  and  most  odious  courses,  justly 
abhorred  of  all  good  and  just  men.'.  .  .  In 
1767  a  bill  to.  restrain  the  importing  of  slaves 
passed  the  popular  branch  of  the  General  Court, 
but  failed  in  the  Council.  Nor  would  it  have 
availed  if  it  had  passed  both  branches,  because 
It  would  have  bieen  vetoed  by  the  Governor, 
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acting  under  instructions  from  tlie  Crown.  This 
was  shown  in  1774,  when  such  a  hill  did  puss 
both  branches  of  t'.o  General  Court,  and  was 
thus  vetoed.  These  successive  acts  of  legislation 
were  a  constantly  recurring  illustration  of  the 
1  ruth  of  the  remark  of  a  modern  writer  of  stan- 
dard authority  upon  the  subject,  that — 'though 
the  condition  of  slavery  in  the  colonies  may  not 
have  been  created  by  the  imperial  legislature, 
yet  it  may  be  said  with  truth  that  the  colonics 
were  compelled  to  receive  African  slaves  by  the 
home  government. '  .  .  .  The  action  of  the  gov- 
ernment [of  Massachusetts]  when  reorganized 
under  the  advice  of  the  Continental  Congress, 
was  shown  in  September,  1776,  in  respect  to  sev- 
eral negroes  who  had  been  taken  in  an  English 
prize-ship  and  brought  into  Salem  to  be  sold. 
The  General  Court,  having  learned  these  facts, 
])ut  a  stop  to  the  sale  at  once.  And  this  was 
accompanied  by  a  resolution  on  the  part  of  the 
House — 'That  the  selling  and  enslaving  the 
liuman  species  is  a  direct  violation  of  the  natural 
rights  alike  vested  in  them  by  their  Creator,  and 
utterly  inconsistent  with  the  avowed  principles 
on  which  this  and  the  other  States  have  carried 
on  their  struggle  tor  liberty. "...  In  respect  to 
the  number  of  slaves  livmg  here  at  any  one 
time,  no  census  seems  to  have  been  taken  of 
them  prior  to  1754.  ...  In  1708,  Governor 
Dudley  estimates  the  whole  number  in  the 
colony  at  550 ;  200  having  arrived  between  1608 
and  1707.  Dr.  Belknap  thinks  they  were  the 
most  numerous  here  about  1745.  And  Mr.  Felt, 
upon  careful  calculation,  computes  their  number 
in  1754  at  4,489.  ...  In  1755,  Salem  applied  to 
the  General  Court  to  suppress  slavery.  Boston  did 
the  same  in  1766,  in  1767,  and  ...  in  1773.  In 
1773  the  action  of  the  towns  was  more  general 
and  decided."  In  1780,  the  then  free  state  of 
Massachusetts  framed  and  adopted  a  constitution, 
the  opening  declaration  of  which  was  that  "  'all 
men  arc  born  free  and  equal,  and  have  certain 
natural,  essential,  and  unalienable  rights. "... 
When  [the  next  year]  the  highest  judicial  tri- 
bunal in  the  State  was  called  upon  to  construe 
and  apply  this  clause,  they  gave  a  response 
which  struck  off  the  chains  from  every  slave  in 
the  commonwealth." — E.  Washburn,  Slavery  as 
it  oitce  Prevailed  in  Mass.  (Lowell  Inst.  Leet's, 
1869:  Mass.  and  its  Early  Hist.,  led.  6). 

Also  in  :  W.  B.  Weeden,  Ecoiwmie  and  Social 
Hist,  of  JV;  Eng.,  ch.  12  and  22  (v.  'i).— Letters  and 
Doc's  relating  to  Slavery  in  Mass.  (Mass.  Hist. 
Soc.  Coll. ,  Fifth  Series,  v.  3). 

A.  D.  1652. — First  Antislavery  enactment  in 
Rhode  Island.  See  Kiiodk  Island:  A.  D.  1651- 
1652. 

A.  D.  1058. — Introduction  of  slavery  in  Cape 
Colony.     See  Soutu  Afuica:  A.  D.  1486-1806. 

A.  D.  1669-1670.— Provided  for  in  Locke's 
Fundamental  Constitutions  for  the  Carolinas. 
See  XoiiTii  Carolina:  A.  I).  166!)-16&3. 

A.  D.  1680. — Early  importance  in  South 
Carolina,  —  Indian  slavery  also  established. 
See  South  Cauolina  :  A.  I).  1680. 

A.  D,  1685-1772.— Black  slaves  in  England. 
—  "The  extensive  proprietary  interests  which, 
during  last  century,  English  merchants  and 
members  of  the  English  aristocracy  held  in  the 
American  colonies  and  the  West  Indies,  involved 
the  possession  also  on  their  part  of  many  slaves. 
Many  of  these  black  slaves  were  trained  to  act 
as  household  servants  and  personal  attendants, 


and  in  this  capacity  accompanied  tlieir  owners 
when  travelling.  The  presence  of  black  slaves 
in  this  country  was  therefore  not  an  unfamiliar 
sight;  but  it  will  perhaps  startle  many  readers 
to  know  that  in  1764,  according  to  the  estimate 
of  the  '  Gentleman's  JIagazine  '  of  the  period, 
there  were  upwards  of  20,000  black  slaves  domi- 
ciled in  London  alone,  and  that  these  slaves  were 
openly  bought  and  sold  on  'Change.'  The 
newspapers  of  the  day  represent  these  slaves  as 
being  upon  the  whole  ratlier  a  trouble  to  their 
owners.  For  one  thing,  they  ceased  to  consider 
themselves  '  slaves  '  in  this  so-called  '  free  coun- 
try'; hence  they  were  often  unwilling  to  work, 
and  when  forced  to  labour  were  generally  sullen, 
spiteful,  treacherous,  and  revengeful.  They 
also  frequently,  as  we  shall  find  from  the  press 
advertisements  of  the  day,  made  their  escape, 
necessitating  rewards  being  offered  for  their  re- 
capture. For  instance,  in  the  '  London  Gazette ' 
for  March,  1685,  there  is  an  advertisement  to  the 
effect  that  a  black  boy  of  about  15  years  of  age, 
named  John  White,  ran  away  from  Colonel  Kirko 
on  the  15th  inst.  '  He  has  a  silver  collar  about 
his  neck,  upon  which  is  the  colonel's  coat  of  arms 
and  cipher;  he  has  upon  his  throat  a  great  scar,' 
&c.  A  reward  is  offered  for  bringing  him  back. 
In  the  '  Daily  Post '  of  August  4,  1720,  is  a  simi- 
lar notice.  .  .  .  Again,  in  the  '  Daily  Journal ' 
for  September  38,  1728,  is  an  advertisement  for 
a  runaway  black  boy.  It  is  added  that  ho  had 
the  words  '  My  Lady  Bromficld's  black  in  Lin- 
coln's Inn  Fields '  engraved  on  a  collar  round  his 
neck.  .  .  .  That  a  collar  was  considered  as 
essential  for  a  black  slave  as  for  a  dog  is  shown 
by  an  advertisement  in  the  '  London  Advertiser ' 
for  1756,  in  which  Matthew  Dyer,  working-gold- 
smith at  the  Crown  in  Duck  Lane,  Orchard 
Street,  Westminster,  intimates  to  the  public  that 
he  makes  '  silver  padlocks  for  Blacks  or  Dogs ; 
collars,'  &c.  .  .  .  In  the  'Tatler'  for  1709,  a 
black  boy,  12  years  of  age,  'fit  to  wait  on  a 
gentleman,'  is  offered  for  sale  at  Dennis's  Coffee- 
house, in  Finch  Lane,  near  the  Royal  Exchange. 
From  the  '  Daily  Journal '  of  September  38, 1738, 
we  learn  that  a  negro  boy,  11  years  of  age,  was 
similarly  offered  for  sale  at  the  Virginia  Coffee- 
house. .  .  .  Again,  in  the  '  Public  Ledger '  for 
December  31,  1761,  we  have  for  sale  '  A  healthy 
Negro  Girl,  aged  about  15  years;  speaks  good 
English,  works  at  her  needle,  washes  well,  does 
household  work,  and  has  had  the  small -pox.' 
So  far  these  sales  seem  to  have  been  effected  pri- 
vately ;  but  later  on  w^e  find  that  the  auctioneer's 
hammer  is  being  brouglit  into  play.  In  1763, 
one  John  Rice  was  hanged  for  forgery  at  Tyburn, 
and  following  upon  his  execution  was  a  sale  of 
his  effects  by  auction,  '  and  among  the  rest  a 
negro  boy.'  He  brought  £33.  The  '  Gentleman's 
Magazine '  of  the  day,  commentinjj  upon  the 
sale  of  the  black  boy,  says  that  tins  was  '  per- 
ha])s  the  first  custom  of  the  kind  in  a  free  coun- 
try.'. .  .  The  'Stamford  Mercury'  for  [1771] 
bears  record  that  'at  a  sale  of  a  gentleman's 
effects  at  Richmond,  a  Negro  Boy  was  put  up  and 
sold  for  £32.'  The  paper  adds:  '  A  shocking  in- 
stance in  a  free  country ! '  The  public  conscience 
had  indeed  for  many  years  been  disturbed  on  this 
question,  the  greater  number  in  England  holding 
that  the  system  of  slavery  as  tolerated  in  London 
and  the  country  generally  should  be  declared 
illegal.  From  an  early  period  in  last  century 
the  subject  had  not  only  been  debated  in  the 
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public  prints  and  on  tlio  plntform,  but  had  been 
made  matter  of  something  lilic  judicial  decision. 
At  the  first,  legal  opinion  was  opjjosed  to  the 
manumission  of  slaves  brought  by  their  masters 
to  tills  country.  In  1729,  Lord  Talbot,  Attorney- 
general,  and  Mr.  Yorlie,  Solicitor-general,  gave 
an  opinion  which  raised  the  whole  miestion  of 
the  legal  existence  of  slaves  in  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland.  The  opinion  of  tliese  lawyers  was  that 
the  mere  fact  of  a  slave  coming  into  these  coun- 
tries from  the  West  Indies  did  not  render  him 
free,  and  that  he  could  be  compelled  to  return 
again  to  those  plantations.  Even  the  rite  of 
baptism  did  not  free  him  —  it  could  only  affect 
his  spiritual,  not  his  tempornl,  condition.  It  was 
on  the  strength  of  this  decision  that  slavery  con- 
tinued to  flourish  in  England  until,  as  we  have 
seen,  there  were  at  one  time  as  many  as  20,000 
black  slaves  in  London  alone.  Chief -justice 
Holt  had,  however,  expressed  a  contrary  opinion 
to  that  above  given ;  and  after  a  long  struggle 
the  matter  was  brouglit  to  a  final  issue  in  the 
famous  case  of  the  negro  Somersett.  On  June 
22,  1773,  it  was  decided  by  Lord  Mansfield,  in 
the  name  of  the  whole  bench,  that  '  as  soon  as  a 
slave  set  foot  on  the  sod  of  the  British  Islands, 
he  became  free.'  From  that  day  to  the  present 
this  has  remained  the  law  of  our  land  as  regards 
slavery.  The  poet  Cowper  expressed  the  jubi- 
lant feeling  of  tlie  country  over  Lord  Mansfield's 
dictum  when  he  sung:  .  .  .  'Slaves  cannot 
breathe  in  England;  if  their  lungs  receive  our 
air,  that  moment  they  are  free.'" — Black  /Saves 
in  Eng.  (Chambers's  journnl,  Jan.  31,  1891). 

Also  in  :  H.  Greeley,  Ilist.  of  the  Struggle  for 
Slavery  Ertftmoii  or  liestrirtion,  pp.  2-3. 

A.  D.  1688-1780. — Beginning  and  growth  of 
Antislaverjr  sentiment  amon^  the  Qualcers. — 
Emancipation  in  Pennsylvania. — "So  early  as 
the  year  1688,  some  emigrants  from  Kriesheim 
in  Germany,  who  had  adopted  the  principles 
of  William  Penn,  and  followed  him  into  Penn- 
sylvania, urged  in  tlic  yearly  meeting  of  the 
Society  tlierc,  the  inconsistency  of  buying,  sell- 
ing, and  holding  men  in  slavery,  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  tlio  Olir.stian  religion.  In  the  year 
1696,  the  yearly  meeting  for  that  province  tooli 
up  tlie  subject  as  a  public  concern,  and  the  result 
was,  advice  to  the  members  of  it  to  guard 
against  future  importations  of  African  slaves, 
and  to  be  particularly  attentive  to  tlie  treatment 
of  those,  who  were  then  in  their  possession.  In 
the  year  1711,  the  same  yearly  meeting  resumed 
the  important  subject,  and  confirmed  and  re- 
newed the  advice,  which  had  been  before  given. 
From  this  time  it  continued  to  keep  the  subject 
alive;  but  finding  at  length,  that,  though  indi- 
viduals refused  to  purchase  slaves,  yet  others 
continued  the  custom,  and  in  greater  numbers 
that  it  was  apprcliended  would  have  been  the 
case  after  the  public  declarations  which  had 
been  made,  it  determined,  in  the  year  1754,  upon 
a  fuller  and  more  serious  publication  of  its  senti- 
ments ;  and  therefore  it  issued,  in  the  same  year, 
...  [a]  pertinent  letter  to  all  the  members 
witliin  its  jurisdiction.  .  .  .  This  truly  Christian 
letter,  which  was  written  in  the  year  1754,  was 
designed,  as  we  collect  from  the  contents  of  it, 
to  make  the  sentiments  of  the  Society  better 
known  and  attended  to  on  the  subject  of  the 
Slave-trade.  It  contains  .  .  .  exhortations  to 
all  the  members  within  the  yearly  meeting  of 
Pennsylvania  and  the  Jerseys,   to  desist  from 


purchasing  and  importing  slaves,  and,  where 
they  pousessed  them,  to  have  a  tender  considera- 
tion of  tlieir  condition.  But  that  the  first  part 
of  the  subject  of  this  exhortation  might  be  en- 
forced, the  yearly  meeting  for  the  same  provinces 
came  to  a  resolution  in  1755,  That  if  any  of  tlie 
members  belonging  to  it  bought  or  Imported 
slaves,  the  overseers  were  to  inform  their  respec- 
tive monthly  meetings  of  it,  that  'these  might 
treat  with  tliem,  as  they  might  be  directed  in 
the  wisdom  of  truth.'  In  the  year  1774,  we  find 
the  same  yearly  meeting  legislating  again  on  tlie 
same  subject.  By  the  preceding  resolution  they, 
who  became  offenders,  were  subjected  only  to 
exclusion  from  the  meetings  for  discipline,  and 
from  the  privilege  of  contributing  to  the  pecuni- 
ary occasions  of  the  Society ;  but  by  the  resolu- 
tion of  the  present  year,  all  members  concerned 
in  importing,  selling,  purchasing,  giving,  or 
transferring  Negro  or  other  slaves,  or  otherwise 
acting  in  such  manner  as  to  continue  them  in 
slavery  beyond  the  term  limited  by  law  or  cus- 
tom, were  directed  to  be  excluded  from  member- 
ship or  disowned.  ...  In  the  year  1776,  the 
same  yearly  meeting  carried  tlie  matter  sti'l 
further.  It  was  then  enacted.  That  the  owners 
of  slaves,  who  refused  to  execute  proper  instru- 
ments for  giving  them  their  freedom,  were  to  bo 
disowned  likewise." — T.  Ciarkson,  Ilist.  of  the 
Abolition  of  the  Slave-Trade,  v.  1,  ch.  5. — In  1780 
Pennsylvania  adopted  an  act  for  the  gradual 
emancipation  of  all  slaves  within  its  territory, 
being  the  first  among  the  States  to  perform  that 
great  act  of  justice. — W.  C.  Bryant  and  S.  II. 
Gay,  Popvlnr  Hist,  of  the  U.  S.,  v.  3,  ch.  7. 

A.  D.  1698-1776.— England  and  the  Slave- 
trade.— The  Assiento  contract  with  Spain. — 
After  the  opening  of  the  slave  trade  to  the  Eng- 
lish by  Hawkins,  in  1563-1564,  "the  traffic  in 
human  flesh  speedily  became  popular.  A  mo- 
nopoly of  it  was  grouted  to  ;  Le  African  Company, 
but  it  was  invaded  by  numerous  interlopers,  and 
in  1698  the  trade  was  thrown  open  to  all  British 
subjects.  It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  while  by 
the  law  of  1698  a  certain  percentage  was  exacted 
from  other  African  cargoes  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  forts  along  that  coast,  cargoes  of  negroes 
were  especially  exempted,  for  the  Parliament  of 
the  Revolution  desired  above  all  things  to  en- 
courage the  trade.  Nine  years  before,  a  conven- 
tion had  been  made  between  England  and  Spain 
for  supplying  the  Spanish  West  Indies  with 
slaves  from  the  island  of  Jamaica,  and  it  has  been 
computed  that  between  1680  and  1700  the  English 
tore  from  Africa  about  300,000  negroes,  or  about 
15,000  every  year.  The  great  period  of  tlie  Eng- 
lisli  slave  trade  had,  however,  not  yet  arrived. 
It  was  only  in  1713  that  it  began  to  attain  its  full 
dimensions.  One  of  the  most  important  and 
most  popular  parts  of  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht  was 
the  contract  known  as  the  Assiento,  by  which 
the  British  Government  secured  for  its  subjects 
during  thirty  years  an  absolute  monopoly  of  the 
supply  of  slaves  to  the  Spanish  colonies.  The 
traffic  was  regulated  by  a  long  and  elaborate 
treaty,  guarding  among  other  things  against  any 
possible  scandal  to  the  Roman  Catholic  religion 
from  tlie  presence  of  heretical  slave-traders,  and 
it  provided  that  in  the  30  years  from  1713  to  1743 
the  English  should  bring  into  the  Spanish  West 
Indies  no  less  than  144,000  negroes,  or  4,800 
every  year;  that  during  the  first  25  years  of  the 
contract  they  might  import  a  still  greater  number 
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on  paying  certain  motlerato  duties,  and  tliat  they 
might  carry  tlie  slave  trade  into  numerous  Span- 
ish porta  from  wliieli  it  had  hitlierto  been  ex- 
,',luded.  The  monopoly  of  the  trade  was  granted 
to  the  Soutli  Sea  Company,  and  from  this  time 
its  maintenance,  and  its  extension  both  to  the 
Spunish  dominions  and  to  her  own  colonics,  be- 
camf!  a  central  object  of  English  policy.  A  few 
facts  will  show  the  scale  on  which  it  was  pur- 
sued From  Christmas  1753  to  Christmiis  1763 
no  Icsss  than  71,115  negroes  were  imported  into 
Jamiiic.  In  a  despatch  written  at  the  end  of 
1703,  At  Tiiral  Rodney  reports  that  in  little  more 
than  thre  years  40,000  negroes  had  been  intro- 
duced inU».  Guadiiloupe.  In  a  di.scussion  upon 
the  methou  of  making  the  trade  more  effectual, 
which  took  ^lace  in  the  English  Parliament  in 
1750,  it  was  .  mvin  that  46,000  negroes  were  at 
this  time  ann  'illy  sold  to  the  English  colonics 
alone.  A  lettt  of  General  O'Hara,  the  Governor 
of  Senegambia,  vritten  in  1766,  estimates  at  the 
almost  incrediblt  figure  of  70,000  tlic  number  of 
negroes  who  duri,  g  the  preceding  fifty  years  had 
been  annually  shipped  from  Africa.  A  distin- 
guished modern  Imtorian,  after  a  careful  com- 
parison of  the  materials  we  possess,  declares  that 
in  the  century  prccediu;;  the  prohibition  of  the 
slave  trade  by  the  American  Congress,  in  1776, 
the  number  of  negroes  imported  by  the  English 
alone,  into  the  Spanish,  French,  and  English  col- 
onies can,  on  the  lowest  computation,  Lave  been 
little  less  than  three  millions,  and  that  we  must 
add  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  million,  who  per- 
ished on  the  voyage  and  v.iiose  bodies  were 
thrown  into  the  Atlantic." — W.  E.  H.  Lecky, 
Hist,  of  Eng.  in  the  18</t  Century,  ch.  5  (b.  2). 

Also  in:  G.  Bancroft,  Hist,  of  the  U.  8.  (Au- 
thor's loit  ree.),  pt.  3,  ch.  16  (b.  3). —  D.  Macphcr- 
son,  Annals  of  Commerce,  v.  4,  pp.  141-157. —  See, 
also,  Utrecht:  A.  D.  1713-1714;  Aix  la  Ciia- 
pelle:  The  Congress;  England:  A.  D.  1739, 
1741;  Georgia:  A.  D.  1738-1743;  Argentine 
Republic:  A.  D.  1580-1777. 

A.  D.  1713-1776. — Maintained  in  the  Ameri- 
can colonies  by  the  English  Crown  and  Par- 
liament.— "  The  success  of  the  American  Revo- 
lution made  it  possible  for  the  dilferent  states  to 
take  measures  for  the  gradual  abolition  of  slavery 
and  the  immediate  abolition  of  the  foreign  slave- 
trade.  On  this  great  question  the  state  of  public 
opinion  in  America  was  more  advanced  than  in 
England.  .  .  .  George  III.  .  .  .  resisted  the 
movement  for  abolition  with  all  the  obstinacy  of 
which  his  liard  and  narrow  nature  was  capable. 
In  1769  the  Virginia  legislature  had  enacted  that 
the  further  importation  of  negroes,  to  be  sold 
into  slavery,  should  be  prohibited.  But  George 
III.  commanded  the  governor  to  veto  this  act, 
and  it  was  vetoed.  In  Jefferson's  first  draft  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence,  this  action  of 
the  king  was  made  the  occasion  of  a  fierce  denun- 
ciation of  slavery,  but  in  deference  to  the  preju- 
dices of  South  Carolina  and  Georgia  the  clause 
was  struck  out  by  C'ongress.  AVhen  George  III. 
and  his  vetoes  had  been  eliminated  from  the  case, 
it  became  possible  for  the  States  to  legislate  freely 
on  the  subject." — J.  Fiske,  The  Critical  Period 
of  Am.  Hist.',  p.  71. — "  During  the  regal  govern- 
ment, ('  had  at  one  time  obtained  a  law  which 
imposeti  such  a  duty  on  the  imjjortation  of  slaves 
as  amounted  nearly  to  a  prohibition,  when  one 
inconsiderate  assembly,  placed  under  a  peculiar- 
ity of  circumstance,  repealed  the  law.     This  re- 


peal met  a  Joyful  sanction  from  the  then  sover- 
eign, and  no  devices,  no  expedients,  which  could 
ever  after  be  attempted  by  subsequent  assem- 
blies, and  they  seldom  met  without  attempting 
them,  could  succeed  in  getting  the  royal  assent 
to  a  renewal  of  the  duty.  In  the  very  first  ses- 
sion held  under  the  republican  government,  the 
assembly  passed  a  law  for  the  perpetual  prohibi- 
tion of  the  importation  of  slaves.  This  will  in 
some  measure  stop  the  increase  of  tiiis  great 
political  and  moral  evil,  while  the  minds  of  our 
citizens  may  be  ripening  for  a  complete  cmanci- 
l)ati(>n  of  human  nature." — T.  JelTerson,  Kotes  on 
the  State  of  Virginia,  queri/  8. — "It  has  been  fre- 
((uently  stated  that  England  is  responsible  for 
the  introduction  of  negro  slavery  into  British 
America;  but  this  assertion  will  not  stand  the 
test  of  examination.  ...  It  is,  however,  true 
that  from  a  very  early  period  a  certain  movement 
against  it  may  be  detected  in  some  American 
States,  tliat  there  was,  especially  in  tln'  Northern 
Provinces,  a  great  and  general  dislike  to  the  ex- 
cessive importation  of  negroes,  and  that  every 
attempt  to  prohibit  or  restrict  that  importation 
was  rebuked  and  defeated  by  England.  .  .  . 
The  State  Governors  were  forbidden  to  give  the 
necessary  assent  to  any  measures  restricting  It, 
and  the  English  pursued  this  policy  steadily  to 
the  very  eve  of  the  Revolution." — W.  E.  H. 
Lecky,  Hist,  of  Eng.  in  the  18<A  Century,  ch.  5 
(«.  2). 

A.  D.  1717- — Introduction  into  Louisiana. 
See  Louisiana:  A.  D.  1717-1718. 

A.  D.  1735-1749. — Questioned  early  in  Geor- 
gia.— Slavery  prohibited  at  the  beginning,  and 
finally  introduced.  See  Georgia:  A.  D.  1735- 
1749. 

A.  D.  1741. — The  pretended  Negro  Plot  in 
New  Yort.     See  New  York:  A.  D.  1741. 

A.  D.  1756. — Extent  and  distribution  in  the 
English  American  colonies. — "  The  number  of 
African  slaves  in  North  America  in  1756,  the 
generation  preceding  the  Revolution,  was  about 
293,000.  Of  these  Virginia  had  120,000,  her 
white  population  amounting  at  the  same  time  to 
173,000.  The  African  increase  in  Virginia  had 
been  steady.  In  1619  came  the  first  20,  and  in 
1649  there  were  300.  In  1670,  there  were  3,000. 
In  1714,  there  were  23,000.  In  1756,  there  were 
120,000.  The  173,000  who,  in  addition  to  these, 
n  ade  up  the  African  population  of  America, 
we.e  scattered  through  the  provinces  from  New 
Englund  to  Georgia." — J.  E.  Cooke,  Virginia, 
p.  367. 

A.  D.  1769-1785. — The  ending  of  slavery  in 
ConnecticL'-  and  New  Hampshire. — "  For  the 
New  Englttti  ^  States  the  Revolution  was  the 
death  knell  01  slavery  and  of  the  slave-trade 
protected  by  the  law  [see  action  in  Massachusetts 
and  Rhode  Island  ^ietailed  above  and  below]. 
...  In  New  Hamix''ire  the  institution  died  a 
natural  death.  As  Bt!'-.nap  said  in  1793,  '  Sla- 
very is  not  prohibited  by  ny  express  law.  .  .  . 
Those  bom  since  the  cons/Mition  was  made 
[1776]  are  free.'  Although  tu,  legal  status  of 
the  negro  was  somewhat  differeni,  '>e  was  prac- 
tically treated  in  the  same  manner  in  is  'v  Hamp- 
shire that  he  was  treated  in  Riiode  Islano.  Con- 
necticut did  not  change  her  royal  charter  inio  •* 
state  constitution  imtil  1818,  and  her  slaves  were 
freed  in  1784.  Tlie  slave-trade  in  New  Eng- 
land vessels  did  not  cease  when  the  state  for- 
bade it  within  New  England  territory.     It  was 
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conducted  8t«altliily,  but  steadily,  even  into  tlio 
lifetime  of  Judge  Htory.  Felt  gives  instances  in 
1785,  and  llie  inference  is  that  tlie  business  was 
prosecuted  from  8aleni." — W.  U.  Weeden,  Econ- 
omic and  Hicial  Hist,  of  New  Kng.,  r>.  2,  pp. 
834-835. — "Connecticut  was  one  ol  tbo  first  col- 
onies to  pass  a  law  against  the  slave-trade.  This 
was  done  in  170U.  '1  lie  main  cause  of  the  final 
abolition  of  slavery  in  tiie  State  was  the  fuct 
that  it  became  unprofitable.  In  1784  the  Legis- 
lature passed  an  Act  declaring  that  all  persons 
born  of  slaves,  after  the  1st  of  March  in  that 
year,  should  be  free  at  the  age  of  25.  Most  of 
those  born  before  this  time  were  gradually  eman- 
cipated by  tlieir  masters,  and  the  institution  of 
slavery  had  almost  died  out  before  1800." — E.  B. 
Sanford,  Hint,  of  Conn.,  p.  252. 

A.  D.  1774. — The  bringing  of  slaves  into 
Rhode  Island  prohibited. — "Africans  had  been 
brought  to  the  shores  of  this  colony  in  the  earli- 
est of  the  vessels  in  which  the  conunerce  of  New- 
port had  reached  across  the  Atlantic.  Becoming 
domesticated  within  the  colony,  the  black  popu- 
lation had  in  1730  reached  tiio  number  of  1,048, 
and  in  1774  liad  become  8,701.  How  early  the 
philanthropic  movement  in  their  behalf,  and  the 
measures  looking  towards  their  emancipation, 
had  gained  headway,  cannot  be  determined  with 
accuracy.  It  is  .probable  that  the  movement 
originated  with  the  Society  of  Friends  within 
the  colony.  But  little  progress  had  been  made 
townnis  any  embodiment  of  this  sentiment  in 
legislative  enactment,  however,  until  the  very 
year  of  tlie  First  Continental  Congress,  when  at 
the  direct  instance  of  Stephen  Hopkins  (himself 
for  many  years  an  owner  of  slaves,  though  a 
most  humane  master),  the  General  Assembly  or- 
dained [June,  1774]  '  that  for  the  future  no  negro 
or  mulatto  slave  shall  be  brought  into  the  colony,' 
and  that  all  previously  enslaved  persons  on  be- 
coming residents  of  Khmie  Island  shoiild  obtain 
their  freedom.  '  In  this  decided  action,'  once 
more,  as  has  been  so  often  seen  to  be  the  case 
with  movements  led  by  Stephen  Hopkins, 
'Rhmle  Island.'  says  Arnold,  'took  the  lead  of 
all  her  sister  colonies.'" — W.  E.  Foster,  Stephen 
Uopkiiis,  pt.  2,  jyp.  08-100. 

Also  in  :  W.  D.  Johnston,  Slavery  in  lihode 
Island,  pt.  2. 

A.  D.  1776-1808. — Ant,  .lavery  sentiment  in 
the  Southern  (American)  States. — The  causes 
of  its  disappearance. —  Jefferson's  "  'Notes  on 
Virginia '  were  written  in  1781-3.  II  i  •  ondemna- 
tion  of  slavery  in  that  work  is  m(j>L  emphatic. 
'  The  whole  commerce  between  master  and  slave,' 
he  says,  '  is  a  perpetual  exercise  of  the  most  bois- 
terous passions;  the  most  unremitting  despotism 
on  the  one  part,  and  degrading  submission  on  the 
other.  Ourcliildren  see  this  and  learn  to  imitate 
it.  .  .  .  The  man  must  be  a  prodigy  who  can  re- 
tain his  manners  and  morals  undepraved  by  such 
circumstances.  With  what  execration  should 
the  statesman  be  loaded,  who,  permitting  one- 
half  the  citizens  thus  to  trample  on  the  rights  of 
the  other,  transforms  those  into  despots  and  these 
into  enemies  —  destroys  the  morals  of  the  one 
part  and  the  amor  patrioB  of  the  other?  .  .  .  Can 
the  liberties  of  a  nation  be  thought  secure  ■when 
we  have  removed  their  only  firm  basis  —  a  convic- 
tion in  the  minds  of  men  that  these  liberties  are  the 
gift  of  God ;  that  they  are  not  to  be  violated  but 
with  His  wrath?  Indeed,  I  tremble  for  my  coun- 
try when  I  reflect  that  God  is  just— that  His 


justice  cannot  sleep  forever.' ...  On  the  prac- 
tical question,  '  What  shall  bo  done  about  it? ' 
Mr.  Jefferson's  mind  wavered ;  he  was  in  doubt. 
How  can  slavery  be  abolished?  He  proposed,  in 
Virginia,  a  law,  which  was  rejected,  making  all 
free  who  were  born  after  the  passage  of  the  act. 
And  here  again  he  hesitated.  What  will  become 
of  these  people  after  they  are  free?  ...  lie 
thought  they  had  better  be  emancipated  and  sent 
out  of  the  country.  He  therefore  took  up  with 
the  colonization  sclienie  long  before  the  Coloniza- 
tion Society  was  founded.  He  did  not  feel  sure 
on  this  point.  With  his  practical  mind  he  could 
not  see  how  a  half  million  of  slaves  could  be 
sent  out  of  the  country,  even  if  they  were  volun- 
tarily liberated ;  wliere  tliey  should  be  sent  to,  or 
how  unwilling  masters  could  be  compelled  to 
liberate  their  slaves.  AVhile,  therefore,  he  did 
not  favor  immediate  emancipation,  he  was  zeal- 
ous for  no  other  sciieme.  .  .  .  Mr.  Jefferson,  in 
August,  1785,  wrote  a  letter  to  Dr.  Richard 
Price,  of  London,  author  of  a  treatise  on  Lib- 
erty, in  which  very  advanced  opinions  were 
taken  on  the  slavery  question.  Concerning  the 
jirevalencc  of  anti-slavery  opinions  at  that  peri- 
od, he  says  :  '  Southward  of  the  Chesapeake 
your  book  will  find  but  few  readers  concurring 
witli  it  in  seutiment  on  tlie  subject  of  slavery. 
From  the  mouth  to  the  head  of  tlie  Chesapeake, 
the  bulk  of  the  people  will  approve  its  theory, 
and  it  will  find  a  respectable  minority,  a  minority 
ready  to  adopt  it  in  practice;  which,  for  weight 
and  worth  of  character,  preponderates  against 
the  greater  number  who  have  not  the  courage  to 
divest  their  families  of  a  property  which,  how- 
ever, keeps  their  consciences  unquiet.  North- 
ward of  the  Chesapeake  you  ma^  find,  here  and 
there,  an  opponent  to  your  doctrine,  as  you  find, 
here  and  there,  a  robber  and  murderer,  but  in  no 
greater  number.  In  tliat  part  of  America  there 
are  but  few  slaves,  and  they  can  easily  disincum- 
ber  themselves  of  them ;  and  emancipation  is  put 
in  such  train  that  in  a  few  years  tliere  will  be  no 
slaves  northward  of  Maryland.  In  IMaryland  I 
do  not  find  such  a  disposition  to  begin  the  redress 
of  this  enormity  as  in  Virginia.  These  [the  in- 
habitants of  Virginia]  have  sucked  in  the  prin- 
ciples of  liberty,  as  it  were,  with  their  mothers' 
milk,  and  it  is  to  these  I  look  with  anxiety  to 
turn  t'<e  fate  of  this  question.  Be  not,  tliere- 
fore,  discouraged.'"  M.  Brissot  de  Warville 
visited  Washington,  at  Mount  Vernon,  in  1788, 
and  conversed  with  him  freely  on  the  subject  of 
slavery.  "  This  great  man  declared  to  me,"  he 
wrote  in  his  narrative,  afterwards  published, 
"that  he  rejoiced  at  what  was  doing  in  other 
States  on  the  subject  [of  emancipation- — allud- 
ing to  the  recent  formation  of  several  state  so- 
cieties] ;  that  he  sincerely  desired  the  extension 
of  it  in  Ills  own  State ;  but  he  did  not  dissemble 
that  there  were  still  many  obstacles  to  bo  over- 
come ;  that  it  was  dangerous  to  strike  too  vigor- 
ously at  a  prejudice  which  had  begun  to  dimin- 
ish; that  time,  patience,  and  information  would 
not  fail  to  vanquish  it." — W.  F.  Poole,  Anti-Slav- 
cry  Opinions  before  the  year  1800,  ;);).  25-35,  and  , 
foot-note. — "In  Virginia  all  the  foremost  states- 
men—  Washington,  Jefferson,  Lee7  Randolph, 
Henry,  and  Madison,  and  Mason — were  opposed 
to  the  continuance  of  slavery ;  and  their  opinions 
were  shared  by  many  of  the  largest  planters. 
For  tobacco-culture  slavery  did  not  seerii  so  in- 
dispensable as  for  the  raising  of  rice  and  indigo; 
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ami  in  Virginia  tlie  negroes,  Imlf-civilizcd  by 
l(ju(lly  treatment,  were  not  reganied  witli  liorror 
by  tlicir  masters,  lilic  tlic  ill-treated  and  ferocious 
blacks  of  Soutli  Carolina  and  Georgia.  After 
1808  the  policy  and  the  sentiml^nts  of  Virginia 
underwent  a  marked  cliange.  The  invention  of 
the  cotton-gin,  taken  in  connection  with  the  sud- 
den pro<iigiou8  development  of  manufactures  in 
England,  greatly  stimulated  the  growth  of  cotton 
in  the  ever-enlarging  area  of  the  Ovdf  states,  and 
created  an  immense  demand  for  slave-labour,  just 
at  the  time  when  the  imiiortation  of  negroes 
from  Africa  came  to  an  end.  The  breeding  of 
slaves,  to  be  sold  to  the  planters  of  the  Gulf  states, 
then  became  such  a  profitable  occupation  in  Vir- 
ginia as  entirely  to  change  the  popular  feeling 
about  slavery.  But  until  1808  Virginia  sym- 
pathized with  the  anti-slavery  sentiment  which 
was  growing  up  in  tlie  northern  states ;  and  the 
same  was  true  of  Maryland.  ...  In  the  work  of 
gradual  emancipation  the  little  state  of  Delaware 
led  the  way.  In  its  new  constitution  of  1776  tlio 
farther  introduction  of  slaves  was  prohibited,  all 
restraints  ui)on  emancipation  having  already  been 
removed.  In  the  assembly  of  Virginia  in  1778  a 
bill  prohibiting  the  further  introduction  of  slaves 
was  moved  and  carried  by  Thomas  Jefferson,  and 
the  same  measure  was  passed  in  Maryland  in 
1783,  while  bolli  these  states  removed  all  re- 
straints upon  emancipation.  North  Carolina  was 
not  ready  to  go  quite  so  far,  but  in  1786  she 
sought  to  discourage  the  slave-trade  by  putting 
a  duty  of  £5  per  head  on  all  negroes  thereafter 
imported." — J.  Fiske,  T/is  Critical  Period  of  Am. 
'Hint.,  p.  73. 

Also  in  :  T.  Jefferson,  Notes  on  the  State  of 
Virginia,  query  18. — J.  W.  Draper,  Hist,  of  the 
Am.  Civil  War,  eh.,  16-17  (n.  1).— J.  R.  Brackett, 
The  Status  of  the  Slave,  1775-1789  {Essays  in 
Comt.  Hist.). 

A.  D.  1777. — Prohibited  by  the  organic  law 
of  Vermont.    See  Vkhmont:  A.  D.  1777-1778. 

A.  D.  1781. — Emancipation  in  Massachu- 
setts.    See,  above:  A.  D.  1638-1781. 

A.  I).  1787. — The  compromises  in  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States.  See  United 
States  ok  Am.  :  A.  D.  1787. 

A.  D.  1787.— Exclusion  forever  from  the 
Northwest  Territory  of  the  United  States. 
See  NouTUWEST  Teuiutohy:  A.  I).  1787. 

A.  D.  1790.— Guaranteed  to  Tennessee.  See 
Tennessee:  A.  D.  1785-1708. 

A.  D.  1791-1802.— The  Revolt  of  the  Hay- 
tian  blacks,  under  Toussaint  L'  Guverture, 
and  the  ending  of  slavery  on  the  island.  8ee 
Hayti:  a.  D.  1632  1803. 

A.  D.  1792. — The  institution  entrenched  in 
the  Constitution  of  the  new  state  of  Kentucky. 
Sec  Kentuckv:  A.  I).  1789-1792. 

A.  D.  1792-1807. — Earliest  measures  for  the 
suppression  of  the  slave-trade. — "In  1770  the 
first  motion  against  the  trade  was  made  in  the 
English  parliament ;  and  soon  leading  statesmen 
of  all  parties,  including  Fox,  Burke,  and  Pitt,  de- 
clared themselves  in  favour  of  its  abolition.  In 
1792  the  Danish  King  tool;  the  leaci  in  the  cause 
of  humonity  by  ab.soIutcly  prohibiting  his  sub- 
jects from  buying,  selling,  and  transporting 
slaves;  and  at  last,  in  1807,  the  moral  sense  of 
the  British  public  overrode  tlie  vested  interests 
of  merchants  and  planters;  parliament,  at  Lord 
Grenville's  instance,  passed  the  famous  act  for 
the  Abolition  of  the  Slave  trade ;  and  thencefor- 


ward successive  British  governments  set  them- 
selves steadily  by  treaty  and  convention  to  bring 
other  nations  to  follow  their  example.  ...  In 
1794  tlie  United  States  prohibited  their  subjects 
from  slave-trading  to  foreign  countries,  and  In 
1807  they  prohibited  the  imporf«tlon  of  slaves 
into  their  own." — C.  P.  Lucas,  Hist.  Ceog.  of  the 
British  Colonies,  v.  3,  pp.  67-68. 

Also  in  :  T.  Clarkson,  Hist,  of  the  Abolition  of 
the  Africiin  Stare  Trade. 

A.  D.  1799,— Gradual  emancipation  enacted 
in  New  York,     See  New  Youk:  A.  1).  1799. 

A.  D.  1806. — Act  of  the  English  Parliament 
against  ti-e  slave-trade.  See  England:  A.  D. 
1800-181!:. 

A.  D.  1815.  —  Declaration  of  the  Powers 
against  the  slave-trade. — The  following  are 
pa,s.suges  from  the  Declaration  against  the  Slave 
Trade,  wliicli  was  signed  by  the  representatives 
of  the  Powers  at  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  Feb- 
ruary 8,  1815:  "Having  taken  into  considera- 
tion that  the  commerce  known  by  the  name  of 
'  the  Slave  Trade  '  has  been  considered  by  just 
and  enlightened  men  of  all  ages  as  repugnant  to 
the  principles  of  humanity  and  universal  moral- 
ity;  .  .  .  that  at  length  the  public  voice,  in  all 
civilized  countries,  calls  aloud  for  its  prompt 
suppression;  that  since  the  character  and  the  de- 
tails of  this  traffic  have  been  better  known,  and 
the  evils  of  every  kind  which  attend  it,  com- 
pletely developed,  several  Europeon  Govern- 
ments have,  virtually,  come  to  the  resolution  of 
putting  a  stop  to  it,  and  that,  successively  all 
the  Powers  possessing  Colonies  in  different  parts 
of  the  world  have  acknowledged,  either  by  Legis- 
lative Acts,  or  by  Treaties,  or  other  formal  en- 
gagements, the  duty  and  necessity  of  abolisliing 
it:  That  by  a  separate  Article  of  tlio  late  Treaty 
of  Paris,  Great  Britain  and  Prance  engaged  to 
unite  their  efforts  at  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  to 
induce  all  the  Powers  of  Christendom  to  pro- 
claim the  universal  and  definitive  Abolition  of 
the  Slave  Trade:  That  the  Plenipotentiaries 
assembled  at  this  Congress  .  .  .  declare,  in  tlie 
face  of  Europe,  that,  considering  the  universal 
abolition  of  the  Slave  Trade  as  a  measure  par- 
ticularly worthy  of  their  attention,  conformable 
to  the  spirit  of  the  times,  and  to  the  generous 
principles  of  their  august  Sovereigns,  they  are 
animated  with  the  sincere  desire  of  concurring 
in  the  most  prompt  and  effectual  execution  of 
this  measure,  by  all  the  means  at  their  disposal. 
.  .  .  The  said  Plenipotentiaries  at  the  same  time 
acknowledge  that  this  general  Declaration  can- 
not prejudge  the  period  that  each  particular 
Power  may  consider  as  most  desirable  for  the 
definitive  abolition  of  the  Slave  Trade.  Conse- 
quently, the  determining  the  period  when  this 
trade  is  to  cease  universally  must  be  a  subject  of 
negociation  between  the  Powers;  it  being  under- 
stood, however,  that  no  proper  means  of  secur- 
ing its  attainment,  and  of  accelerating  its  prog- 
ress, are  to  be  neglected.  "^L.  Hertslet,  Collection 
of  Treaties  ami  Conventions,  v.  1,  p.  11. 

A.  D.  1816-1849.— The  organization  of  the 
American  Colonization  Society. — The  found- 
ing of  Liberia. — "Samuel  J.  Mills  organized  at 
Williams  College,  in  1808,  for  missionary  work, 
an  undergraduate  society,  which  was  soon  trans- 
ferred to  Andover,  and  resulted  in  the  establish- 
ment of  the  American  Bible  Society  and  Board 
of  Foreign  Missions.  But  the  topic  which  en- 
grossed Mills'  most  enthusiSiStic  attention  was 
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the  Ncprro.  The  desire  wm  to  better  his  coiull- 
tlon  by  founding  n  colony  between  the  (JIilo  and 
tlie  LiikeH;  or  Inter,  wlicn  this  was  seen  to  be 
unwise.  In  Africa.  On  going  to  New  Jersey  to 
continue  bis  theological  studies.  Mills  succeeded 
in  Interesting  the  Prcsbvtcrlan  clergy  of  that 
State  In  bis  project.  Of  this  body  one  of  the 
most  iirominent  members  was  Dr.  Uoliert  FInley. 
Dr.  FInley  succeeded  In  nssembling  nt  Princeton 
the  llrst  meeting  ever  called  to  consider  the  proj- 
ect of  sending  Negro  colonists  to  Africa.  Al- 
though supported  by  few  save  members  of  the 
seminary,  I)r.  FInley  felt  encouraged  to  st't  out 
for  Washington  in  December  1810,  to  attempt 
the  formation  of  i  colonization  society.  Earlier 
in  this  same  year  there  hud  been  n  sudden  awak- 
ening of  Southern  Interest  In  colonization.  .  .  . 
The  Interest  nlrca<ly  awakened  and  the  Indefati- 
gable efforts  of  FInley  and  his  friend  Coi. 
Charles  Marsh,  at  length  succeeded  In  convening 
the  assembly  to  which  the  Colonization  Society 
owes  its  existence.  It  was  a  notJible  gathering. 
Henry  Clay,  in  the  absence  of  Bushrod  Washing- 
ton, presided,  setting  forth  in  glowing  terms  the 
object  and  aspirations  of  the  meeting.  .  .  .  John 
liandolph  of  Hoanoke,  and  Robert  AVright  of 
Maryland,  dwelt  upon  the  desirability  of  remov- 
ing the  turbulent  free-negro  element  and  enhan- 
cing the  value  of  property  In  slaves.  Uesolutions 
organizing  the  Society  passed,  and  committees 
appointed  to  draft  a  Constitution  and  present  a 
memorial  to  Congress.  .  .  .  With  commendable 
energy  the  newly  organized  Society  set  about 
the  accomplishment  of  the  task  before  it.  Plans 
were  discussed  during  the  summer,  and  In  No- 
vember two  agents,  Samuel  J.  Mills  and  Ebene- 
zer  Burgess,  sailed  for  Africa  to  explore  the 
western  coast  and  select  a  suitable  spot.  .  .  . 
Their  inspection  was  carried  as  far  south  [from 
Sierra  LeoneJ  as  Sberbro  Island,  where  they  ob- 
tained promises  from  the  natives  to  sell  land  to 
the  colonists  on  their  arrival  with  goods  to  pay 
for  It.  In  May  they  embarked  on  the  return 
voyage.  Mills  died  before  reaching  home.  His 
colleaguo  made  a  most  favorable  report  of  the 
locality  selected,  though,  as  the  event  proved,  it 
was  a  most  unfortunate  one.  After  defraying 
the  expenses  of  this  exploration  the  Society's 
treasury  was  practically  empty.  It  would  have 
been  most  dimcult  to  raise  the  large  sura  neces- 
sary to  equip  and  send  out  a  body  of  emigrants; 
and  the  whole  enterprise  would  have  languished 
and  perhaps  died  but  for  a  new  impelling  force. 
.  .  .  Though  the  importation  of  slaves  had  been 
strictly  pi  liibited  by  the  Act  of  Congress  of 
Blarch  2,  ^07,  no  provision  had  been  made  for 
the  care  of  the  unfortunates  smuggled  in  in  defl- 
ance  of  the  Statute.  They  became  subject  to 
the  laws  of  the  State  in  which  they  were  landed ; 
and  these  laws  were  in  some  cases  so  devised 
that  it  was  protltable  for  the  dealer  to  land  his 
cargo  and  incur  the  penalty.  The  advertise- 
ments of  the  sale  of  such  a  cargo  of  '  recaptured 
Africans '  by  the  State  of  Georgia  drew  the  ot- 
tention  of  the  Society  and  of  Gen.  Mercer  in  par- 
ticular to  this  inconsistent  and  abnormal  state  of 
affairs.  His  profound  indignation  shows  forth 
in  the  Second  Annual  Report  of  the  Society,  in 
which  the  attention  of  the  public  is  earnestly 
drawn  to  the  question ;  nor  did  he  res^  until  a 
bill  was  introduced  into  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives designed  to  do  away  with  the  evil.  This 
bill  became  a  law  on  March  3,  1819.  .  .  .  The 


clause  which  proved  so  Important  to  the  embryo 
colony  was  that  dealing  with  the  captured  car- 
go* b:  'The  President  of  the  United  States  is 
Eei  eby  authoriiMt  to  make  such  regulations  and 
arritngemcnts  a»ho  may  deem  expedient  for  the 
safe-keeping,  support,  and  removal  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  United  States,  of  all  such  negroes, 
miiluttocs,  or  persons  of  color  as  may  db  so 
delivered  and  brought  within  their  jurisdiction; 
and  to  appoint  a  proper  jierson  or  persons  resid- 
ing upon  the  coast  of  Africa  as  agent  or  agentB 
for  receiving  tlie  negroes,  mulattoes,  or  persons 
of  color,  delivered  from  on  board  vessels  seized 
in  the  prosecution  of  the  slave  trade  by  com- 
manilers  of  the  United  States  armed  vessels.' 
The  sum  of  ^100,000  was  appropriated  for  carry- 
ing out  the  provisions  of  the  Act.  President 
Jlonroe  determined  to  construe  it  as  broadly  as 
possible  in  aid  of  the  project  of  colonization. 
After  giving  Congress,  In  bis  message,  December 
20,  1818,  folr  notice  of  his  intention,  no  objection 
being  made,  ho  proceeded  to  apjioiut  two 
agents,  the  Rev.  Samuel  Bacon,  already  in  the 
service  of  the  Colonization  Society,  and  Joim  P. 
Banksou  as  assistant,  and  to  charter  the  ship 
Elizabeth.  The  agents  were  instructed  to  settle 
on  the  coast  of  Africa,  with  a  tacit  understand- 
ing that  the  place  should  be  that  selected  by  the 
Colonization  Society.  .  .  .  For  the  expenses  of 
the  expedition  $33,000  was  placed  in  the  hands 
of  Mr.  Bacon.  Dr.  Samuel  A.  Crozier  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  Society  as  its  ogent  and  represen- 
tative; and  80  negroes  from  various  states  —  38 
men,  18  women,  and  the  rest  children,  were  em- 
barked. On  the  6th  of  February,  1820,  the  May- 
flower  of  Liberia  weighed  anchor  In  New  York 
harbor,  and,  convoyed  by  the  U.  S.  sloop-of-war 
Cyane,  steered  her  course  toward  the  shores  of 
Africa.  The  pilgrims  were  kindly  treated  by 
the  authorities  at  Sierra  Leone,  where  they  ar- 
rived on  the  Otb  of  Slarch ;  but  on  proceeding  to 
Sherbro  Island  they  found  the  natives  had  recon- 
sidered their  promise,  and  refused  to  sell  them 
land.  AVhilo  delayed  by  negotiations  the  inju- 
dicious nature  of  the  site  selected  was  disastrously 
shown.  The  low  marshy  ground  and  the  bad 
water  quickly  bred  the  African  fever,  which 
soon  carried  off  all  the  agents  and  nearly  a 
fourth  of  the  emigrants.  The  rest,  weakened 
and  disheartened,  were  soon  obliged  to  seek 
refuge  at  Sierra  Leone.  In  March,  1821,  a  body 
of  28  new  emigrants  under  charge  of  J.  B.  Winn 
and  Ephraim  Bacon,  reached  Freetown  in  the 
brig  Nautilus.  Winn  collected  as  many  as  he 
could  of  the  first  company,  also  the  stores  sent 
out  with  them,  and  settled  the  people  in  tempo- 
rary quarters  at  Fourah  Bay,  while  Bacon  set 
out  to  explore  the  coast  anew  and  secure  suitable 
territory.  An  elevated  fertile  and  desirable  tract 
was  at  length  discovered  between  250  and  300 
miles  S.  E.  of  Sierra  Leone.  This  was  the  region 
of  Cape  Montserado.  It  seemed  exactly  suited 
to  the  purposes  of  the  colonists,  but  the  natives 
refused  to  sell  their  land  for  fear  of  breaking  up 
the  traffic  in  slaves ;  and  the  agent  returned  dis- 
couraged. Winn  soon  died,  and  Bacon  returned 
to  the  United  States.  In  November,  Dr.  Ell 
Ayres  was  sent  over  as  agent,  and  the  U.  S. 
schooner  Alligator,  commanded  by  Lieutenant 
Stockton,  was  ordered  to  the  coast  to  assist  in 
obtaining  a  foothold  for  the  colony.  Cape 
Montserado  was  again  visited ;  and  the  address 
and  firmness   of   Lieutenant    Stockton    accom- 
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pligbed  the  purchnse  of  a  valuable  tract  of  land, 
riie  capo  iipou  wlik'li  tlio  settk'm  propoHcd  to 
build  thi'ir  tlrst  habitutioim  cnnslHta  of  a  lutrrow 
pciiiusiila  or  tongue  of  land  forriit'd  by  the 
Moritscnido  Hiver,  which  separates  It  from  the 
mainland.  Just  within  the  mouth  of  the  river 
lie  two  small  islamis,  containh));  together  less 
than  three  acres.  To  these,  the  Plymouth  of 
Liberia,  the  colonists  and  their  goixls  were  soon 
tmusported.  But  again  the  fickle  natives  re- 
pented the  bargain,  and  the  settlers  were  long 
confined  to  'Perseverance  Island,'  as  the  spot 
was  aptly  named.  .  .  .  After  a  number  of 
thrilling  experiences  the  emigrants,  on  April  25, 
1823,  formally  took  possession  of  the  cape,  where 
thev  had  erected  rude  houses  for  themselves; 
ancf  from  this  moment  we  may  date  the  exis- 
tence of  the  colonv.  Their  supplies  were  by 
this  time  sadly  reduced;  the  natives  were  hos- 
tile and  treacherous;  fever  had  played  havoc 
with  the  colonists  in  acclimating ;  ami  the  inces- 
sant downpour  of  the  rainy  season  had  set  in. 
Dr.  Ayros  became  thoroughly  discouraged,  and 
proposed  to  lead  them  back  to  Sierra  Leone. 
Then  it  was  tliat  Elijah  Johnson,  an  emigrant 
from  New  York,  made  himself  forever  famous 
in  Llberian  history  by  declaring  that  lie  would 
never  desert  the  home  he  had  found  after  two 
years'  weary  (juest  I  His  firmness  decided  the 
wavering  colonists;  the  agents  with  n  few  faint- 
hearted ones  sailed  off  to  America ;  but  the  ma- 
jority remained  with  their  heroic  Negro  leader. 
The  little  band,  deserted  by  their  appointed  pro- 
tectors, were  soon  reducecf  to  the  most  dire  dis- 
tress, and  must  have  perished  miserably  but  for 
the  arrival  of  unexpected  relief.  The  United 
Suites  Government  had  at  last  gotten  hold  of 
some  ten  liberated  Africans,  and  had  a  chance 
to  make  use  of  the  agency  established  for  them 
at  so  great  an  expense.  'They  were  accordingly 
sent  out  in  the  brig  Strong  under  the  care  of  the 
Rev.  Jehudi  Ashmun.  A  quantity  of  stores  and 
some  37  emigrants  sent  by  the  Colonization  So- 
ciety completed  the  cargo.  Ashmun  had  re- 
ceived no  commission  as  agent  for  tlie  colony, 
and  expected  to  return  on  the  Strong;  under  this 
impression  his  wife  had  accompanied  him.  But 
when  he  found  the  colonists  in  so  desperate  a 
situation  he  nobly  determined  to  remain  with 
them  at  any  sacrifice.  ...  On  the  24th  of  May, 
1823,  the  brig  Oswego  arrived  with  CI  new  emi- 
grants and  a  liberal  supply  of  stores  and  tools, 
in  charge  of  Dr.  Ayres,  who,  already  the  rep- 
resentative of  the  Society,  had  now  been  ap- 
pointed Government  Agent  and  Surgeon.  One 
of  the  first  measures  of  the  new  agent  was  to 
have  the  town  surveyed  and  lots  distributed 
among  the  whole  body  of  colonists.  Many  of 
the  older  settlers  found  themselves  dispossessed 
of  the  holdings  improved  by  their  labor,  and  the 
colony  was  soon  in  a  ferment  of  excitement  and 
insurrection.  Dr.  Ayres,  finding  his  health  fail- 
ing, judiciously  betook  himself  to  the  United 
States.  The  arrival  of  the  agent  had  placed  .Mr. 
Ashmun  in  a  false  position  of  the  most  mortify- 
ing cliaracter.  .  .  .  Seein^f  the  colony  again  de- 
serted by  the  agent  and  in  a  state  of  discontent 
and  coafusion,  he  forgot  his  wrongs  and  re- 
mained at  the  helm.  Order  was  soon  restored 
but  the  seeds  of  insubordination  remained.  The 
arrival  of  103  emigrants  from  Virginia  on  the 
Cyrus,  in  February  1824,  added  to  the  diflSculty, 
as  the  stock  of  food  was  so  low  that  the  whole 


colony  had  to  be  put  on  half  rations.  This  nccei- 
sary  nuMisuro  was  regarded  by  tlie  disaffected 
as  an  act  of  tyranny  on  Ashmun's  part;  and 
when  shortly  after  the  complete  prostration  of 
his  health  roinpelled  him  to  withdraw  to  the 
Cape  De  Verde  Islands,  the  maUoiitents  sent 
hcmie  letters  charging  him  with  all  surls  of  abuse 
of  power,  and  finally  with  desertion  of  his  post  I 
The  Society  in  consteruathm  applied  to  Oovern- 
nient  for  an  expedlthm  of  investlgalloii,  and  the 
Rev.  R.  R.  Uurley,  Secretary  of  the  Society,  and 
an  enthusiastic  advocate  of  colonization,  was 
despatched  In  June  on  the  U.  S.  8ch(K)ner  Por- 
poise. The  result  of  course  revealed  the  pro- 
bity, integrity  and  goixl  judgment  of  Mr.  Ash- 
mun; nu(l  Gurley  became  thenceforth  his  warm- 
est admirer.  As  a  preventive  of  future  discern- 
tent  a  Constitution  was  adopted  at  Mr,  Qurley's 
suggestion,  giving  for  the  first  time  a  definite 
share  in  the  control  of  affairs  to  the  colonists 
themselves.  Ourley  brought  with  him  the  name 
of  the  colony  —  Liberia,  and  of  its  settlement  on 
the  Cape  —  Jlourovia,  which  had  been  adopted 
by  the  Society  on  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Robert 
Ooodloe  Harper  of  Maryland.  He  returned  from 
his  successful  mission  in  August  leaving  the 
most  cordial  relations  established  throughout  the 
colony.  Qurley's  visit  seemed  to  mark  the  turn- 
ing of  the  tide,  and  a  perioil  of  great  prosperity 
now  began."  The  national  independence  of  the 
commonwealth  of  Liberia  was  not  assumed  until 
1847,  when  the  first  President  of  the  Republic, 
Joseph  J.  Roberts,  was  elected. — J.  H.  T.  Mc- 
Pherson,  Hint,  of  Liberia  (Johiit  Hopkins  Univ. 
StudicH,  seriea9,  no.  10),  ch.  2-3  and  h. 

Also  in  :  S.  Wllkeson,  Hist,  of  the  Am.  Colo- 
nies in  Liberia. —  A.  II.  Foote,  ^\fricii  and  the 
Am.  Flag,  ch.  10-18. 

A.  D.  1818-1821. — The  opening  struggle  of 
the  American  conflict. — The  Missouri  Com- 
promise. See  United  Statkb  ov  Am.  :  A.  D. 
1818-1821. 

A.  D.  1821-1854.—  Emancipation  in  New 
Granada,  Venezuela  aud  Ecuador.  See  Co- 
lombian States:   A.  D.  1821-1834. 

A.  D.  1823. — Abolition  in  Central  America. 
SeoCKNTiiAi,  Amekica:   A.  D.  1821-1871. 

A.  D.  1825. — Bolivar's  Emancipation  in  Bo- 
livia.   See  Peiiu:   A.  D.  182,j-1820. 

A.  D.  1827. —  Final  Emancipation  in  New 
York.     SeeNEW  York:   A.  D.  1827. 

A.  D.  1828-1832.— The  rise  of  the  Abolition- 
ists in  the  United  States.— Nat.  Turner's  In- 
surrection.— "  While  the  reign  of  Andrew  Jack- 
lon  [1828-1830]  paved  the  way  on  wliich  the 
ilave-holding  interest  ascended  to  the  zenith  of 
iis  supremacy  over  the  Union,  there  arose,  at  the 
same  time,  in  the  body  of  the  abolitionists,  the 
enemy  which  undermined  the  firm  ground  un- 
der the  feet  of  that  same  slave-holding  interest. 
The  expression,  'abolition  of  slavery,'  is  to  be 
met  with  even  before  the  adoption  of  the  con- 
stitution. But  the  word  'abolitionism,'  as  de- 
,  scriptive  of  a  definite  political  programme,  oc- 
curs for  the  first  time  in  this  pericxl.  .  .  .  The 
immediate  precursor,  and,  in  a  certain  sense,  the 
father  of  the  abolitionists,  was  Benjamm  Lundy, 
a  Quaker,  born  in  New  Jersey.  In  Wheeling, 
West  Virginia,  where  he  learned  the  saddler's 
trade,  he  had  ample  opportunity  to  become 
acquainted  with  the  horrors  of  slavery,  as  great 
cargoes  of  slaves,  on  their  way  to  the  southern 
states,  frequently  passed  the  place.    Lundy  had 
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been  endeavoring  for  tutnw  vonru  to  awaken  nn 
active  intoretit  anioriK  lila  neif{lil>orH  in  tlin  hard 
lot  of  tlic  Bliive8,  when  the  Missouri  ijuegtlon 
brought  Idni  to  tlio  regolvu  to  consecrate  IiIh 
whole  life  to  their  cause.  In  1831,  he  l>egnn  to 
publish  the  'Quniuscf  Universal  Kmanclpation,' 
-which  U  to  be  con«ldered  tlie  (lint  al)olition 
or/,'an.  I'lie  lOlli  century  can  scarcely  point  to 
another  instance  in  which  the  command  of 
Christ,  to  leave  all  things  and  follow  him,  was 
80  literally  construed  and  followed.  Luudy 
gave  up  his  nourishing  business,  tooli  leave  of 
his  wife  and  of  his  two  dearly  beloved  children, 
and  began  a  restless,  wandering  life,  to  arouse 
consciences  everywhere  to  a  deeper  understand- 
ing of  the  sin  an<l  curse  of  slavery.  In  the 
autiuun  of  1820  he  obtained,  as  associate  pub- 
lisher of  his  sheet,  William  Lloyd  Garrison,  a 
young  litterateur,  born  in  Newburyport,  Massa- 
chusetts, who,  from  the  position  of  a  poor  ap- 
prentice to  a  tradesman,  rose  to  be  a  type-setter, 
and  from  being  a  type-setter  to  bo  a  journalist. 
Tlie  removal  of  Garrison  from  Now  Lngland  to 
Baltimore,  where  Lundy  was  then  publishing 
the  '  Genius,'  was  an  event  pregnant  with  conse- 
quences. Garrison  had  long  been  a  zealous 
enemy  of  slavery,  but  had  hitherto  seen  tlie 
riglit  way  of  doing  away  with  the  evil  in  the  ef- 
forts of  tlie  colonization  society.  What  he  now 
saw  of  slavery  and  its  effects  with  his  own  eyes 
produced  a  complete  revolution  in  his  views  in  a 
lew  moiitiis.  lie  not  only  recognized  tlie  im- 
possibility of  preventing  the  extension  of  slavery 
by  colonizing  the  free  negroes  in  Africa,  to  say 
nothing  of  gradually  doing  away  with  it  alto- 
gether, but  he  became  convincecl  also  that  the 
leading  spirits  of  the  colonization  society  pur- 
posely sought  to  induce  the  philanthropists  of 
the  north  to  enter  on  a  wrong  course,  in  the  in- 
terests of  slavery.  Hcmce  his  own  profession  of 
fttitli  was,  henceforth,  'immediate  and  uncon- 
ditional emancipation.'  His  separation  from  the 
more  moderate  Lundy,  which  was  rendered  un- 
avoidable by  this  course,  was  hastened  by  an 
outside  occurrence.  The  captain  of  a  ship  from 
Hew  England  took  on  board  at  Baltimore  a 
cargo  of  slaves  destined  for  New  Orleans.  Gar- 
rison denounced  him  on  that  account  with  pas- 
sionate violence.  The  matter  was  carried  before 
the  court,  and  he  was  sentenced  to  prison  and  to 
pay  a  money  fine  for  publishing  a  libelous  article 
and  for  criminally  inciting  slaves  to  insurrection. 
After  an  imprisonment  of  seven  weeks,  his  fine 
was  paid  by  a  New  York  philanthropist,  Arthur 
Tappan,  and  Garrison  left  the  city  to  spread  his 
convictions  by  means  of  public  lectures  through 
New  England.  Although  his  sufcess  was  not 
very  encouraging,  he,  in  Janiim  ,  1831,  estab- 
lished a  paper  of  his  own  in  Boston,  known  as 
'Tlie  Liberator.'  He  was  not  only  its  publisher, 
and  sole  writer  for  it,  but  be  hiid  to  be  his  own 
printer  and  carrier.  His  only  assist^vnt  was  a 
negro.  ...  In  one  year.  Garrison  had  found  so 
many  who  shared  his  views,  that  it  was  pcsaible 
to  found  the  'New  England  Anti-Sloveiy  So- 
ciety '  in  Boston  [January,  1832],  The  example 
was  imitated  in  other  states.  The  movement 
spread  so  rapidly  that  as  early  as  December, 
1833,  a  'national'  anti-slavery  convention  could 
be  held  in  Philadelphia.  The  immediate  practi- 
cal result  of  this  was  the  foundation  of  the 
'American  Anti-Slavery  Society. ' ...  In  the 
same  year  that  Garrison  raised  the  standard  of 


unconditional  abolitionism  in  Boston,  an  event 
happened  in  Virginia,  which,  from  tlio  opposite 
side,  contributed  powerfully  to  lead  the  slavery 
question  over  into  its  new  stage  of  development. 
In  August,  1831,  an  uprising  of  slaves,  under 
tlio  leadersliip  of  Nat.  Turner,  occurred  in  South- 
ampton county.  It  was,  however,  iiulckly  sub- 
dued, but  cost  the  life  of  01  white  persons, 
mostly  women  and  children.  The  cxcitenicnt 
throughout  the  entiio  south,  and  especially  in  Vir- 
ginia and  the  states  contiguous  to  it,  was  out  of 
all  proportion  with  the  number  of  the  victims  and 
the  extent  of  the  conspiracy." — II.  von  Ilolst, 
Coittt.  and  J\il.  JIM.  of  the  U.  8.,  v.  2,  ch.  2. 

Also  in:  W.  P.  and  F.  J.  Garrison,  William 
Lloyd  Uiirrimn:  The.  iStury  nf  hi*  Life,  v.  1,  ch. 
0-1),  —  8.  .1.  May,  liecollectioiis  of  t/ie  Aiiti-SUmry 
Conjiiet,  pp.  1-90. — O.  L.  Austin,  JJfe  and  IHmei 
of  Wendell  Phillips,  eh.  3. — (J.  Johnson,  William 
Lloyd  Garrison  and  his  Times,  ch.  1-5. — J.  P. 
Rhodes,  Hist,  of  the  U.  S.from  1850,  ch.  1.— B. 
Tuckerinan,  William  Jay  and  the  Goimtiiittional 
Morenu-nt  for  tlie  Abolition  of  Slavery. 

A.  D.  1822-1837. — Emancipation  in  Mexico, 
resisted  in  Texas. — Schemes  of  the  American 
slave  power  for  acquiring  that  state.  See 
Tkxas:  a.  D.  1824-1880;  and  Mexico:  A.  D. 
1830-1837. 

A.  D.  1834-1838. — Emancipation  in  the  Brit- 
ish colonies.— "The  abolition  of  slavery,  as  Fox 
had  said,  was  the  natural  consequence  of  the  ex- 
tinction of  the  slave  trade ;  and  in  1833  the  act 
for  the  Abolition  of  Slavery  throughout  the 
British  colonies  was  passed.  The  law  was  to 
take  effect  from  the  first  of  August  1834,  but  the 
slaves  were  to  be  apprenticed  to  their  former 
owners  till  1888  and  in  the  case  of  agricultural 
slaves  till  1840,  and  £20,000,000  steriing  were 
voted  as  compensation  to  the  slave-holders  at  the 
Cape,  in  Mauritius,  and  in  the  West  Indies.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  however,  two  colonies,  Antigua 
and  the  Bermudas,  had  the  good  sense  to  dis- 
pense with  the  apprenticeship  system  altogether, 
and  in  no  case  was  it  prolonged  beyond  1838. 
.  .  .  AVhen  Burke  wrote,  there  were,  according 
to  his  account,  in  the  British  West  Indies  at  least 
230,000  slaves  against  at  the  most  90,000  whites. 
In  1788  it  is  stated  that  there  were  450,000 
negroes  in  the  British  sugar  colonies.  At  the 
last  registration  prior  to  emancipation,  after 
1'  itish  Guiana  and  Trinidad  had  become  British 
possessions,  the  number  of  slaves  was  given  at 
some  674, 000.  "—C.  P.  Lucas,  Hist.  Geog.  of  the 
British  Colonics,  v.  2,  pp.  68-60. — See,  also, 
England:  A.  D.  1832-1833. 

A.  D.  1836.— The  Atherton  Gag.  See  Uni- 
ted States  of  Am.  :  A.  U.  1836. 

A.  D.  1840-1847.— The  Liberty  Party  and 
the  Liberty  League. — "Nothing  affords  more 
striking  evidence  of  the  gravity  and  dittlculties 
of  the  antislavery  struggle  [in  the  United  States] 
than  the  conflicting  opinions  and  plans  of  the 
honest  and  earnest  men  engaged  in  it.  .  .  .  The 
most  radical  difference  was  that  which  sepaiatud 
those  who  rejected  from  those  who  adopted  the 
principle  of  political  action.  The  former  were 
generally  styled  the  '  old  organization, '  or  Garrl- 
sonian  Abolitionists;  the  latter  embraced  the 
Liberty  Party  and  those  antislavery  men  who 
still  adhered  to  the  Whig  and  Democratic  par- 
ties." In  1847  the  Liberty  Party  became  di- 
vided, and  a  separate  body  was  formed  which 
took  the  name  of  the  Liberty  League,  and  which 
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nominated    Oerrit    Hiiiltli    for    I'rcsltleiit,    with 
Kllliu  Hiirrltt  for  Vicu-Prosldont.     "As  (ll»lin- 

SuiHlicd  from  tin?  otliur  witiK.  it  miiy  be  said  tliut 
\v  iiiuiiiIhth  of  the  LU)erty  Leiijfiu)  were  lesH 
practlciil,  more  dlHp<)H<-d  to  Adhere  to  thenries, 
mill  more  fenrful  of  iuu'rlllelii){  principle  to 
policy."— H.  WilHon,  Jlitt.  of  llw  nine  and  Fall 
of  the  Slam  I'mtrr  in  Am.,  v.  3,  rh.  0. 

Also  in:  W.  BIrncy,  James  O.  Ilirney  ami  hU 
Timet,  eh.  20, — Hep,  nliio,  United  Statks  ok 
Am.  :  A.  I).  1840,  and  1844. 

A.  D.  1840-1860.— The  Underground  Rail- 
road.—  "The  L'nderL'rouMd  Uiiilroiid  wiih  the 
popu.ar  dcstgniition  given  [in  the  United  BtftteH] 
to  1(1  jsi)  syHtcnmtic  and  co-onerutive  efforts 
whi.ii  were  made  by  the  f rienaa  of  the  lleeing 
slave  to  al<l  him  in  chiding  the  piirHuit  of  the 
slave-liiinters,  who  wuro  generally  on  his  track. 
This  'institution,'  as  it  was  familiarly  culled, 
|)laycd  an  important  part  In  the  great  dran.^i  of 
glavcry  and  anti-slavery.  Hy  its  timely  and 
effective  aid  thousands  were  enabled  to  escape 
from  the  prlson-houso  of  bondage.  .  .  .  The 
p-netical  working  of  the  system  required  'sta- 
ll. '  at  convenient  distances,  or  rather  the 
ho  ..^es  of  persons  who  held  themselves  in  readi- 
ness to  receive  fugitives,  singly  or  in  numbers, 
at  any  lioiir  of  day  or  night,  to  feed  and  shelter, 
to  clothe  if  neces,sary,  and  to  conceal  until  they 
could  bo  despatched  with  safety  to  some  other 

Soint  along  the  route.  There  were  others  who 
eld  themselves  in  like  readiness  to  take  them 
by  private  or  public  conveyance.  .  .  .  When  the 
wide  extent  or  territory  embraced  b''  'ho  Middle 
Stoles  and  all  the  Western  StatCh  east  of  the 
Mississippi  is  borne  in  mind,  and  it  !s  remem- 
bered that  the  whole  was  dotted  with  these  'sta- 
tions,' and  covered  with  a  network  of  imaginary 
routes,  not  found.  Indeed,  in  the  railway  guides 
or  on  the  railway  maps;  that  each  station  had  its 
brave  ond  faithful  men  and  women,  ever  on  the 
alert  to  seek  out  and  succor  tlio  coming  fugi- 
tive, and  equally  intent  on  deceiving  and  thwart- 
ing his  pursuers ;  that  there  were  always  trusty . 
and  courageous  conductors  waiting,  like  the 
'  minute-men '  of  the  Revolution,  to  take  their 
living  and  precious  freights,  often  by  unfre- 
quented roads,  on  dark  and  stormy  nights,  safely 
on  their  way;  and  tliat  the  numbers  actually 
rescued  were  very  great,  many  counting  their 
trophies  by  hundreds,  some  by  thousanefs,  two 
men  being  credited  with  the  incredible  estimate 
of  over  2,500  each, — there  are  materials  from 
wliich  to  estimate,  approximately  at  least,  the 
amount  of  labor  performed,  of  cost  ond  risk  in- 
curred on  the  despised  and  deprecated  Under- 
ground Railroad,  and  something  of  the  magni- 
tude of  the  results  secured." — H.  Wilson,  ll^st. 
of  the  Rise  and  Vail  of  the  Slave  Power  in  Am., 
V.  2,  ch.  0. 

Also  in;  J.  F.  Clafke,  Anti-Slarcn/  Days,  ch. 
8.— W.  Still,  The  Underground  Milrond.—M.  G. 
McDougol,  Fugitive  Slaves  {Fay  House  Mono- 
graphs, 3). 

A.  D.  1844. —  Attempted  insurrection  in 
Cuba.     SecCuiu:  A.  D.  ir)14-18&l. 

A.  D.  1844-1845. — The  contest  over  the  an- 
nexation of  Texas.  See  Texas:  A.  D.  1836- 
1845. 

A.  D.  1845-1846.— Revolt  in  the  Democratic 
Party  against  slavery  extension. — The  Wil- 
mot  Proviso.  See  United  SxATKb  of  Am.  : 
A.  D.  1845-1846. 
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A.  D.  1854. -The  Kanias-Nebraska  Bilt.- 
Repeal  of  the  Missouri  Compromise.  See 
United  States  OK  Am.  :  A.  I).  IH.^4. 

A.  D.  1854.— Abolition  in  Venesuela.  Seo 
Veneziei.a:  a.  I).  l82»-IHHfl. 

A.  D.  1854-1855.- Solidification  of  antisla- 
very  sentiment  in  the  North.— Birth  of  the 
Republican  Party  of  the  United  States.  Sec 
United  .SrATEH  OK  Am.  :  A.  i).  lH,')4-185.'i. 

A.  D.  i8',4-i8S9>— The  struggle  for  Kansas. 
See  Kansas;  A.  I>.  1854-lH.'i«. 

A.  D.  1856.— Abolition  in  Peru.  Sco  Peku: 
A.  1).  l8->«-I«70. 

A.  D.  1857.— The  Dred  Scott  case.  Sco 
United  SiATEH  OK  Am.  :  A.  1).  1H57. 

A. 
See 

A.  D.  1860-1865.— The  slaveholders'  Rebel- 
lion in  the  UnitedStates.  See  United  States 
OK  Am.  :  A.  1).  !8t)0  (N0VE.M11EU— Decemueu). 
and  ofti^r. 

A.  D.  1861  (May).— The  first  war-thrutt.— 
Gener.il  Butler  declares  the  slaves  to  be  Con- 
traband of  War.  See  United  States  ok  A.m.  : 
A.  I).  IHOt  (May). 

A.  D.  1861  (August).— Act  of  Congress  free- 
ing slaves  employed  in  the  service  of  the  Re- 
bellion. Seo  United  States  ok  Am.;  A.  D. 
1801  (AUOUST). 

A.  D.  1861  (August  —  September).  —  Fre- 
mont's premature  Proclamation  of  Emancipa- 
tion in  Missouri,  and  Lincoln's  modification  of 
it.  See  United  States  ok  Am.  :  A.  I).  1801 
^  VuausT — ( )<'ToiiEii :  M  ihhouui). 

A.  D.  1862.  —  Compensated  Emancipation 
proposed  by  President  Lincoln.  See  United 
States  ok  Am.  :  A.  D.  1802  (.Mauch)  Phesident 
Lincoln's  puoposai,  ok  compensated  e.manci- 

PATION. 

A.  D.  1862. — Federal  officers  forbidden,  by 
the  amended  Military  Code,  to  surrender 
fugitive  slaves.  Seo  United  States  ok  Am.  : 
A.  1).  1803  (Maiicii)  Amendment  ok  the  mili- 

TAKY  CODE. 

A.  D.  i86a.  — Abolition  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  the  Territories  of  the  Unii-id 
States.  See  United  States  ok  Am.  :  A.  D.  1803 
(Aphii, — June). 

A.  D.  1863.— General  Hunter's  Emancipa- 
tion Order,  rescinded  by  President  Lincoln. 
See  United  States  ok  Am.  :  A.  D.  1803  (May) 

OENEHAL  HuNTEK's  emancipation  OIlDEIl. 

A.  D.  1862. — First  arming  of  the  Freedmeu 
in  the  War  for  the  Union.  See  United  States 
ok  Am.  :  A.  D.  1863  (J' lY:  South  Carolina). 

A.  D.  1862. — Gradual  Emancipation  in  West 
Virginia  provided  for.  Bee  West  Vikoinia: 
A.  D.  1803  (Apuii.— December). 

A.  D.  1862. — Act  confiscating  the  property 
and  freeing  the  slaves  of  Rebels.  See  United 
States  ok  Am.  :  A.  I).  1803  (.July). 

A.  D.  1862. —  President.  Lincoln's  prelimi- 
nary or  monitory  Proclamation  of  Emancipa- 
tion. Sec  United  States  ok  Am.  :  A.  D.  1863 
(September). 

A.  D.  1862.— Abolition  in  the  Dutch  West 
Indies,    See  Netherlands:  A.  D.  1830-1884. 

A.  D.  1863. — President  Lincoln's  final  Proc- 
lamation of  Emancipation.  Sec  United 
Stvtes  ok  Am.  :  A.  I).  1803  (.January). 

.1.  D.  1864.— Repeal  of  the  Fugitive  Slave 
Laws.  See  United  States  op  Am.  :  A.  D.  1804 
(.June). 


SLAVERY,  1864. 


Slave-trade  in 
Africa. 


SLAVERY,  1871-1888. 


A.  D.  1864.  —  Constitutional  abolition  of 
slavery  in  Louisiana.  Sec  United  States  of 
Am.  :  A.  I).  1803-1804  (DKCKMnEH— Jui.v). 

A.  D.  1865. — Adoption  of  the  Thirteenth 
Amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  forever  prohibiting;  slavery.  See  United 
States  OF  Am.  :  A.  I).  1805  (.Ianuahy). 

A.  D.  1865.  —  Abolition  in  Tennessee  by 
Constitutional  Amendment.  Sec  Tennessee: 
A.  D.  180.5-1800. 

A.  D.  1865.— Emancipation  of  the  families 
of  colored  soldiers.  Sec  United  States  op  Am.  : 
A.  I),  lyof)  (.Mauch). 

A.  D.  1869-1893. — The  slave-trade  in  Africa 
and  the  European  measures  for  its  suppres- 
sion.— "  While  Livingstone  wns  making  his  ter- 
rible disclosures  respecting  tlie  liavoc  wrought 
by  the  slave-trader  in  east  central  Africa, 
Sir  Samuel  Baker  was  striving  to  effect  In 
nortli  central  Africa  what  lias  been  so  succes- 
fully  accomplished  in  the  Congo  State.  During 
his  expedition  for  the  discovery  of  the  Albert 
Nyanza,  his  explorations  led  hira  through  one 
of  the  principal  man-hunting  regions,  wherein 
murder  and  spoliation  were  the  constant  occupa- 
tions of  powerful  bands  from  Egypt  and  Nubia. 
These  revelations  were  followed  by  diplomatic 
pressure  upon  the  Khedive  Ismail,  and  through 
the  personal  influence  of  an  august  personage  he 
was  finally  induced  to  delegate  to  Sir  Samuel  the 
tusk  of  arresting  the  destructive  careers  of  the 
slavers  in  the  region  of  the  upper  Nile.  In  his 
lK>ok  Ismaih'a  we  have  the  record  of  his  opera- 
tions by  himself.  The  firman  issued  to  him  was 
to  the  effect  that  he  '  was  to  subdue  to  the  Khe- 
dive's authority  the  countries  to  the  south  of 
Qondokoro,  to  suppress  the  slave  trade,  to  intro- 
duce a  system  of  regular  commerce,  to  open  to 
navigation  the  great  lakes  of  the  equator,  and  to 
establish  a  chain  of  military  stations  and  com- 
mercial depots  throughout  central  Africa.'  This 
mission  began  in  1809,  and  continued  until  1874. 
On  Baker's  retirement  from  the  command  of  the 
equatorial  Soudan  the  work  was  intrusted  to 
Colonel  C.  Q.  Gordon  —  commonly  known  as 
Chinese  Gordon.  Where  Baker  had  broken 
ground,  Gordon  was  to  build;  what  his  pre- 
decessor had  commenced,  Gordon  was  to  perfect 
and  to  complete.  If  energy,  determination  and 
self-sacrifice  received  their  due,  then  had  Gordon 
surely  wen  for  the  Soudan  that  peace  and 
security  which  it  was  his  dear  object  to  obtain 
for  it.  But  slaving  was  an  old  institution  in  this 
part  of  ilie  world.  Every  habit  and  custom  of 
the  people  had  some  connection  with  it.  They 
had  always  been  <iivided  from  prehistoric  time 
into  enslavers  and  enslaved.  How  could  two 
Englishmen,  accompanied  by  only  a  haudful  of 
officers,  removed  2,000  miles  from  their  base  of 
supplies,  change  the  nature  of  a  race  within  a 
few  years?  Though  much  wrong  had  been 
avenged,  many  thousands  of  slaves  released, 
many  a  slaver's  camp  scattered,  and  many  strik- 
ing examples  made  to  terrify  tlie  evil-doers,  the 
region  was  wide  and  long;  and  though  within 
reach  of  the  Nile  waters  therj  was  a  faint  prom- 
ise of  improvement,  elsewhere,  at  Kordofan, 
Darfoor,  and  Sennaar,  the  trade  flourished. 
After  three  years  of  wonderful  work,  Gordon 
resigned.  A  short  time  afterwards,  however,  he 
res'imed  his  task,  with  the  powers  of  a  dictator, 
over  a  region  covering  1,100,000  square  miles. 
But  the  personal  courage,  energy,  and  devotion 


of  one  man  opposed  to  a  race  can  effect  but 
little.  .  .  .  After  another  period  of  three  years 
he  again  resigned.  Then  followed  arevulsioi.. 
The  Khediviul  government  reverted  to  the  old 
order  of  things.  .  .  .  All  traces  of  the  work  of 
Baker  and  Gordon  have  long  ago  been  com- 
pletely obliterated.  Attention  has  been  given 
of  late  to  Morocco.  This  near  neighbor  of  Eng- 
land is  just  twenty  years  behind  Zanzibar.  .  .  . 
While  the  heart  of  Africa  responds  to  the  civiliz- 
ing influences  moving  from  the  east  and  the  west 
and  the  south,  Morocco  remains  stupidly  indiffer- 
ent and  inert,  a  pitiful  example  of  senility  and 
decay.  The  remaining  portion  of  North  Africa 
which  still  fosters  slavery  is  Tripoli.  The  occu- 
pation of  Tunis  by  France  has  diverted  such 
traffic  in  slaves  as  it  maintained  to  its  neighbor. 
Though  the  watchfulness  of  the  Mediterranean 
cruisers  renders  the  trade  a  precarious  one,  the 
small  lateen  boats  are  frequently  able  to  sail 
from  such  ports  as  Benghazi,  Derna,  Solum,  etc., 
with  living  freight,  along  the  coast  to  Asia 
Minor.  In  the  interior,  which  is  inaccessible  to 
travellers,  owing  to  the  fanaticism  of  the  Senoussi 
sect,  caravans  from  Darfoor  and  Wadai  bring 
large  numbers  of  slaves  for  the  supply  of  Tri- 
politan  families  and  Senouissian  sanctuaries. 
.  .  .  The  partition  of  Africa  among  the  Euro- 
pean powers  [by  the  Berlin  Conference  of  1885 
and  the  Anglo-German  Convention  of  1890  —  see 
Africa:  A.  D.  1884-1891]  .  .  .  was  the  first 
effective  blow  dealt  to  the  slave  trade  in  inner 
Africa.  The  east  coast,  whence  a  few  years  ago 
the  Slaves  marched  in  battalions  to  scatter  over 
the  wide  interior  of  the  continent  for  pillage  and 
devastation,  is  to-day  guarded  by  German  and 
British  troops.  The  island  of  Zanzibar,  where 
they  were  equipped  for  their  murderous  enter- 
prises, is  under  the  British  flag.  .  .  .  The  final 
blow  has  been  given  by  the  act  of  the  Brussels 
Antislavery  Conference,  lately  [1893]  ratified  by 
the  powers,  wherein  modern  civilization  has 
fully  declared  its  opinions  upon  the  question  of 
slavery,  and  no  single  power  will  dare  remain 
indifferent  to  them,  under  penalty  of  obloquy 
and  shame.  .  .  .  The  Congo  State  devotes  her 
annual  subsidies  of  £120,000  and  the  export  tax 
of  £30,000  wholly  to  the  task  of  si  curing  her 
territory  against  the  malign  influe;-ces  of  the 
slave  trade,  and  elevating  it  to  the  rank  of  self- 
protecting  states.  The  German  government 
undertakes  the  sure  guardianship  of  its  vast 
African  territory  as  an  imperial  possession,  so  as 
to  render  it  inaccessible  to  the  slave-Iiunter.  .  .  . 
The  coast  towns  are  fortified  and  garrisoned; 
they  [the  Germans]  are  making  their  advance 
towards  Lake  Tanganika  by  the  erection  of 
military  stations;  severe  regulations  have  been 
issued  against  the  importation  of  arms  and  gun- 
powder; the  Reichstag  bus  bc^n  unstinted  in  its 
supplies  of  money ;  an  experienced  administrator. 
Baron  von  Soden,  has  been  appointed  an  im- 
perial commissioner,  and  scores  of  qualified  sub- 
ordinates assist  him.  ...  80  far  the  expenses,  I 
think,  have  averaged  over  £100,000  annually. 
The  French  government  devotes  £60,000  annu- 
ally for  the  protection  and  administration  of  its 
Gaboon  and  Congo  territory." — II.  M.  Stanley, 
Slavery  and  the  Slave  Tradf  in  Afrim  (1893). 

Also  in:  R.  F.  Clarke,  Cardinal  Lavigerie and 
the  African  Slave  Tradf,  pt.  2. 

A.  D.  1871-1888. — Emancipation  in  Brazil. 
See  Brazil  :  A.  D.  1871-1888. 
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SLAVES    AND    GLADIATORS,   Rising 
of  the.    See  Spaiitacub,  Rising  of. 

SLAVONIC  PEOPLES  AND  LAN- 
GUAGE.—"The  name  under  which  the  Sla- 
vonians appear  in  ancient  literature  is  generally 
Venedi  or  Veneti.  .  .  .  This  name,  unknown  to 
the  Slavonians  themselves,  is  that  by  which  the 
Teutonic  tribes  have  from  the  first  designated 
these  their  eastern  neighbours,  viz.  Wends,  and 
the  use  of  this  appellation  by  the  Roman  authors 
plainly  shows  that  tiieir  knowledge  of  the  Sla- 
vonians was  derived  only  from  the  Germans. 
The  Old  German  form  of  this  name  was  Wineda, 
and  Wenden  is  the  name  whicli  the  Germans  of 
the  present  day  give  to  the  remnants  of  a  Sla' 
■  vonic  population,  formerly  large,  who  now  in- 
habit Lusatia,  while  they  give  the  nar  le  of  Win- 
den  to  the  Slovens  in  Carinthia,  Carniola  and 
Styria.  ...  If  the  Slavonians  themselves  ever 
applied  any  common  name  to  the  whole  of  their 
family,  it  must  most  probably  have  'leen  that 
by  which  we  now  are  accustomed  to  lall  them, 
Slavs,  or  Slavonians ;  its  original  na  ive  form 
was  Slovene.  .  .  .  The  most  ancic.o  sources 
from  which  we  derive  a  knowledge  of  the 
Wends  or  Slavonians,  unanimously  place  them 
by  the  Vistula.  From  that  river,  whicli  must 
have  formed  their  western  frontier,  they  ex- 
tended eastward  to  the  Dnieper,  and  even 
beyond.  To  the  south  the  Carpatliians  formed 
their  boundary.  To  the  north  they  perhaps 
crossed  the  Dwina  into  the  territory  afterwards 
known  as  Novgorod.  In  the  extensive  woods 
and  marshes  which  cover  these  remote  tracts  the 
Slavonians  seem  to  have  dwelt  in  peace  ind 
quiet  during  the  first  centuries  after  Christ,  di- 
vided into  a  number  of  small  tribes  or  clans. 
...  It  was  not  long,  however,  before  their 
primitive  home  became  too  narrow  for  the  Slavs, 
and  as  their  numbers  could  no  longer  be  con- 
tained within  their  ancient  boundaries  —  and, 
perhaps,  compelled  to  it  by  pressure  from  with- 
out—  they  began  to  spread  themselves  to  the 
west,  in  which  direction  the  great  migrations  of 
the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries  had  made  abun- 
dant room  for  the  new  immigrants.  By  two 
different  roads  the  Slavs  now  begin  to  advance 
in  great  masses.  On  the  one  side,  they  cross  the 
Vistula  and  extend  over  the  tracts  between  the 
Carpathian  mountains  and  the  Baltic,  right 
down  to  the  Elbe,  the  former  Germanic  popula- 
tion of  this  region  having  either  emigrated  or 
been  exhausted  by  their  intestine  contests  and 
their  deadly  struggle  with  the  Roman  empire. 
By  this  same  road  the  Poles,  and  probably  also 
the  Chekhs  of  Bohemia  and  Moravia,  reached  the 
districts  they  have  inhabited  since  that  period. 
In  the  rest  of  this  western  territory  the  Slavo- 
nians were  afterwards  almost  exterminated  dur- 
ing their  bloody  wara  with  the  Germans,  so  that 
but  few  of  their  descendants  exist.  The  other 
road  by  which  the  Slavonians  advanced  lay  to 
the  south-west,  along  the  course  of  the  Danube. 
These  are  the  so-called  South-Slavonians:  the 
Bulgarians,  the  Servians,  the  Croatians,  and 
farthest  westward,  the  Slovens." — V.  Thomsen, 
Relations  beUeeen  Ancient  Russia  and  Scandinavia, 
lect.  1. — "  A  controversy  has  been  maintained  re- 
specting the  origin  of  the  name  [Slave].  The 
fact  that  ...  it  has  become  among  ourselves  a 
synonyme  of  servitude,  does  not  of  course  de- 
termine its  real  meaning.    Those  who  bear  it, 


naturally  dignify  its  import  and  themselves  by 
assigning  to  it  the  signification  of  '  glory  ' ;  —  the 
Slavonians  to  themselves  are,  therefore,  '  the  glo- 
rious race.'  But  the  truth  seems  to  be,  that 
'  Slava '  in  its  primitive  meaning,  was  nothing 
but  '  speech,'  and  that  the  secondary  notions  of 
'fama,'  'gloria,'  followed  from  this,  as  it  does 
in  other  tongues.  ['  If  I  know  not  the  meaning 
of  the  voice,  I  shall  be  unto  him  that  speaketh 
a  barbarian,  and  he  that  speaketh  shall  be  a 
barbarian  unto  me.'  I.  Corinthians,  xiv.  11. J. 
.  .  .  Slave  or  Slavonian  was,  therefore,  nothing 
more  than  the  gentile  appellative,  derived 
from  the  use  of  the  national  tongue,  and  in- 
intended  as  antithetical  to  '  foreigner.  In  the 
ancient  historic  world,  the  Slaves  played  an 
insignificant  part.  Some  have  identified  them 
with  the  Scythians  of  Herodotus.  .  .  .  Like  the 
Celts,  they  seemed  destined  to  be  driven  into 
corners  in  the  old  world." — J.  G.  Sheppard,  The 
Fall  of  Rome,  lect.  3. —  See  Slave:  Origin,  &c. 
— "The  Wendic  or  Slav  group  [lingual]  .  .  . 
came  into  Europe  during  the  first  five  centuries 
of  our  era;  it  is  divided  into  two  great  branches, 
Eastern  and  Western.  The  first  includes  Rus- 
sian, Great  Russian  in  West  Central  Russia; 
Little  Russian,  Rusniac,  or  Ruthene  in  the  south 
of  Russia  and  even  into  Austria,  .  .  .  Servian, 
Croatian,  Slovenic,  and  Bulgarian,  of  which  the 
most  ancient  form  is  to  the  whole  group  what 
Gothic  is  to  the  German  dialects;  modern  Bul- 
garian is,  on  the  contrary,  very  much  altered. 
.  .  .  The  western  branch  covered  from  the  7th 
to  tlie  9th  century  vast  districts  of  Germany  in 
which  only  German  is  now  known :  Pomerania, 
Mecklenburg,  Brandenburg,  Saxony,  Western 
Bohemia,  Austria,  Styria,  and  Northern  Carin- 
thia. Though  now  much  restricted,  it  can  still 
boast  numerous  dialects;  among  others  the 
Wendic  i.!  Lusatia,  which  is  dying  out,  Tzech 
or  Bohemian,  which  is  very  vigorous  (ten  mil- 
lions), of  which  a  variety,  Slovac,  is  found  in 
Hungary;  lastly,  Polish  (ten  millions)." — A. 
LefiSvre,  Race  and  Language,  pp.  239-240. —  See, 
also :  Aryans  ;  Sarmatia  ;  and  Scythians. 

6-7th  Centuries.  —  Migrations  and  settle- 
ments.— "The  movements  of  the  Avars  in  the 
sixth  century  [see  Avars]  seem  to  have  had 
much  the  same  effect  upon  the  Slaves  which 
the  movements  of  the  Huns  in  the  fourth  cen- 
tury had  upon  the  Teutons.  .  .  .  Tlie  Slaves 
seem  to  have  been  driven  by  the  Turanian  incur- 
sions in  two  directions;  to  the  North-west  and 
to  the  South-west.  The  North-western  division 
gave  rise  to  more  than  one  European  state,  md 
their  relations  with  Germany  form  an  important 
part  of  the  history  of  the  Western  Empire. 
These  North-western  Slaves  do  not  become  of 
importance  till  a  little  later.  But  the  South- 
western division  plays  a  great  part  in  the  history 
of  the  sixth  and  seventh  centuries.  .  .  .  The 
Slaves  play  in  the  East,  though  less  thoroughly 
and  less  brilliantly,  the  same  part,  half  conquer- 
ors, half  disciples,  which  the  Teutons  played  in 
the  West.  During  the  sixth  century  they  ap- 
pear only  as  ravagers;  in  the  seventh  they  ap- 
pear as  settlers.  There  seems  no  doubt  that 
Heraclius  encouraged  Slavonic  settlements  south 
of  the  Danube,  doubtless  with  a  view  to  defence 
against  the  more  dangerous  Avars.  ...  A  num- 
ber of  Slavonic  states  th\i8  arose  in  the  lands 
north  and  east  of  the  Hadriatic,  as  Servia, 
Chrobatia  or  Croatia,  Carinthia.  .  .  .  Istria  and 
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Dalmntin  now  became  Slavonic,  ■with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  maritime  cities,  wliich,  among  many 
vicissitudes,  clave  to  the  Empire.  .  .  .  The 
Slaves  pressed  on  into  a  large  part  of  Macedonia 
and  Greece,  and,  during  tlie  seventh  and  eighth 
centuries,  the  whole  of  those  countries,  except 
the  fortified  cities  and  a  fringe  along  the  const, 
were  practically  cut  off  from  the  Empire.  The 
name  of  Slavinia  reached  from  the  Danube  to 
PelojionnPsos,  leaving  to  the  Empire  only  islands 
and  ietached  points  of  const  from  Venice  round 
to  Thessnlonica.  .  .  .  The  Slavonic  occupation 
of  Greece  is  a  fact  which  must  neither  be  for- 
gotten nor  e.xaggerated.  It  certainly  did  not 
nmo\nit  to  nn  extirpation  of  the  Greek  nation; 
but  it  certainly  did  amount  to  an  occupation  of  a 
large  part  of  the  country,  which  was  Hellenized 
afresh  from  those  cities  and  districts  which  re- 
mained Greek  or  Roman." — E.  A.  Freeman, 
Historical  Oeog.  of  Europe,  eh.  5,  sect.  4. — See, 
also,  Balkan  and  Dandbian  States:  7th  Cen- 


SLESWIG.    See  Sciileswio. 

SLIDING  SCALE  OF  CORN  DUTIES. 
See  Tauifp  Legislation  (England):  A.  D. 
1815-1828;  and  1843. 

SLIVNITZA,  Battle  of  (1885).  See  Balkan 
AND  Danubian  States:  A.  D.  1878-1886  (Bul- 
garia). 

SLOBADYSSA,  Battle  of  (1660).  See  Po- 
land; A.  D.  1668-1090. 

SLOVENES,  The.    See  Slavonic  Peoples. 


SLUYS :  A.  D.  1587.— Siege  and  capture 
by  the  Spaniards.  See  Netherlands:  A.  D. 
1587-1588. 

A.  D.  1604. — Taken  by  Prince  Maurice  of 
Nassau.     See  Netherlands:  A.  D.  1594-1609. 

SLUYS,  Battle  of  (1340).— Edward  IIL  of 
England,  sailing  with  200  ships  on  his  second 
expedition  to  France  (see  France  :  A.  D.  1337- 
1860),  found  a  French  fleet  of  about  equal  num- 


bers lying  in  wait  for  him  in  the  harbor  of  Sluys. 
The  English  attacked,  June  24,  1340,  and  with 
such  success  that  almost  the  entire  French  fleet 
was  taken  ordcstro"eu,  and  25,000  to  30,000  men 
slain.— W.Warburt in,  JSaward ///.,;»-   ''"  -" 

Also  in  :  Sir  J.  Proissart,  Chronicles,  (tr.  by 
Johnes),  v.  1,  bk.  1,    h.  50.  , 

SMALKALDE,  League  of.  See  Germany: 
A.  D.  1530-1,5,32. 

SMALL-POX,  AND  VACCINATION.  See 
Plague,  etc.  :  O-ISth  Centuries,  and  JIedical 
Science:  18Tn  Century. 

SMERWICK,  Massacre  of  (1580).  See 
Ireland:  A.  D.  1559-1603. 

SMITH,  Captain  John:  American  voyages 
and  adventures.  See  Vuiginl^  :  A.  D.  1607- 
1610,  and  1609-1616;  also,  America:  A.  D.  1614- 
1615. 

SMITH,  Joseph,  and  the  founding  of  Mor- 
monism.    See  Mormonism. 

SMITH,  Sir  Sidney,  and  the  siege  of  Acre. 
See  France:  A.  D.  1798-1799  (August  — Au- 
gust). 

SMITH  COLLEGE.  See  Education, 
Modern:  Reforms,  &c.  :  A.  D.  1804-1891. 

SMOLENSK,  Battle  of.  Sec  Russia:  A.  D. 
1812  (June— September). 

SMYRNA:  Turkish  massacre  of  Christians 
(1821).     See  Greece:  A.  D.  1831-1829. 

SNAKE  INDIANS,  OR  SHOSHONES, 
The.  See  AMEnicAN  Aborigines:  Shoshone  an 
Family. 

SNJFF-TAKERS,  The.  See  United 
States  of  Am.  :   A.  D.  1850. 

SOBIESKI,  John,  King  of  Poland,  A.  D. 
1674-1697,  and  his  deliverance  of  Vienna.  See 
Poland:  A.  D.  1668-1696;  and  Hungary  :  A.  D. 
1668-1683. 

SOBRAON,  Battle  of  (1846).  See  India: 
A.  I).  1845-1849. 

SOBRARBE  kingdom  of.  See  Spain: 
A.  D.  1035-125> 

SOCAGE  TENURE.— FREESOCAGE. 
See  Feudal  Tenubkb. 


SOCIAL   MOVEMENTS. 

Communism.—  Socialism. —  Labor-organization. 


Utopias,  Ancient  and  Modern. — "Specula- 
tive Communism  has  a  brilliant  history.  It 
begins  about  six  hundred  years  before  Christ 
with  Phnlens  of  Chalcedon,  whom  Milton  speaks 
of  as  the  first  to  recommend  the  equalization  of 
property  in  land.  Plato  favors  Conmumism.  In 
the  fifth  book  of  the  '  Republic,'  Socrates  is  made 
to  advocate,  not  merely  community  of  goods, 
but  also  community  of  wives  and  children.  This 
was  no  after-dinner  debauch  in  the  groves  of  the 
Academy,  as  Milton  too  severely  suggests.  It 
was  a  logical  conclusion  from  a  mistaken  prem- 
ise. .  .  .  The  ideal  aimed  at  wns  the  unity  of 
the  State,  whose  pattern  appears  to  have  been 
partly  Pytliagorean,  and  partly  Spartan.  In  re- 
gard to  property,  the  formulated  purpose  was, 
not  to  abolish  wealth,  but  to  abolish  poverty. 
In  the  '  Laws '  (v.  18),  Pinto  would  allow  to  the 
richest  citizen  four  times  as  much  income  as  to 
the  poorest.  In  regard  to  women,  the  aim  was 
not  sensual  indulgence,  but  the  propagation  and 
rearing  of  the  fittest  offspring.     This  community 


of  wives  and  children  was  for  the  ruling  class 
only ;  not  for  the  husbandmen,  nor  for  the  artifi- 
cers. So  also,  probably,  the  community  of 
goods.  We  say  probably,  for  the  scheme  is  .iot 
wrought  out  in  all  its  details,  and  Plato  himself 
had  no  hope  of  seeing  his  dream  realized  till 
kings  are  philosophers,  or  philosophers  are  kings. 
The  echoes  of  this  Platonic  speculation  have 
been  loud  and  long.  About  the  year  316  B.  C, 
Evemerus,  sent  eastwanl  by  Cassander,  King  of 
Macedon,  on  a  voyage  of  scientific  discovery,  re- 
ports in  his  '  Sacred  History '  the  finding  of  an 
island  which  he  calls  Panchaia,  the  seat  of  a  Re- 
public, whose  citizens  were  divided  into  the 
three  classes  of  Priests,  Husbnndmen,  and  Sol- 
diers ;  where  all  property  wns  common ;  and  all 
were  happy.  In  1516  Sir  Thomas  More  pub- 
lished his  'Utopia;'  evidently  of  Platonic  in- 
spiration. More  also  chose  an  island  for  his 
p<)litical  and  social  Paradise.  He  had  Crete  in 
mind.  His  island,  crescent-shaped,  and  200  miles 
wide  at  the  widest  point,  contained  54  cities.     It 
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had  community  of  goods,  but  pot  of  women. 
The  '  Civitas  Soils '  of  Campauella,  published  in 
1623,  was  in  imitation  perhaps  of  More's  '  Uto- 
pia. '  This  City  of  the  Sun  stood  on  a  mountain 
in  Ceylon,  under  the  equator,  and  had  a  commu- 
nity both  of  goods  and  of  women.  About  the 
same  time  Lord  Bacon  amused  himself  by  writing 
the  '  New  Atlantis,'  a  mere  fragment,  the  porch  of 
a  building  that  was  never  flnislied.  In  the  great 
ferment  of  Cromwell's  time  the  '  Oceana '  of 
Harrington  appeared  (1656);  a  book  famous  in 
its  day,  with  high  traditional  repute  ever  since, 
but  now  seldom  read  except  by  the  very  few 
who  feel  themselves  called  upon  to  master  the 
literature  of  the  subject.  Hallam  pronounces  it 
a  dull,  pedantic  book ;  and  nobody  disputes  the 
verdict.  Harrington  advocates  a  division  of 
land,  no  one  to  have  more  than  two  thousand 
p'  dnds'  (ten  thousand  dollars')  worth.  The  up- 
siiot  of  it  all  would  be,  a  moderate  aristocracy  of 
the  middle  classes.  Such  books  belong  to  a  class 
by  themselves,  which  may  be  called  Poctico- 
Political ;  (esthetic,  scholarly,  humane,  and  hope- 
ful. They  are  not  addressed  to  the  masses.  If 
they  make  revolutions,  it  is  only  in  the  long  run. 
They  are  not  battles,  nor  half  battles,  but  only 
the  bright  wild  dreams  of  tired  soldiers  in  the 
pauses  of  battles.  Communistic  books  with  irou 
in  them  .  .  .  are  not  modern  only,  but  recent. 
Modern  Communism,  now  grown  so  surly  and 
savage  everywhere,  began  mildly  enough.  As  a 
system,  it  is  mostly  French,  name  and  all.  The 
famous  writers  are  Saint-Simon,  Fourier,  Con- 
siderant,  Proudhon,  Cabet,  and  Louis  Blanc." — 
R.  D.  Hitchcock,  Soeialitm,  pp.  33-36. 

Also  in  :  M.  Kauf mann,  Utopias. 

Definition  of  Terms:  Socialism. —  Commun- 
ism.—  Collectivism. — "As  socialism  has  been 
most  powerful  and  most  studied  on  the  Conti- 
nent, it  may  be  interesting  to  compare  the  defini- 
tions given  by  some  leading  French  and  Ger- 
man economists.  The  great  German  economist 
Roscher  defines  it  as  including  'those  tendencies 
which  demand  a  greater  regard  for  the  common 
weal  than  consists  with  human  nature.'  Adolf 
Held  says  that  '  we  may  define  as  socialistic 
every  tendency  which  demands  the  subordination 
of  the  individual  will  to  the  community.'  Janet 
more  precisely  defines  it  as  follows: — 'We  call 
socialism  every  doctrine  which  teaches  that  the 
State  has  a  right  to  correct  the  inequality  of 
wealth  which  exists  among  men,  and  to  legally 
establish  the  balance  by  taking  from  those  who 
have  too  much  in  order  to  give  to  those  who 
have  not  enough,  and  that  in  a  permanent  man- 
ner, and  not  in  such  and  such  a  particular  case  — 
a  famine,  for  instance,  a  public  calamity,  etc' 
Laveleyo  explains  it  thus :  '  In  the  first  place, 
every  socialistic  doctrine  aims  at  introducing 
greater  equality  in  social  conditions ;  and  in  the 
second  place  at  realising  those  reforms  by  the  law 
or  the  State.'  Von  Scheel  simply  defines  it  as 
the  'economic  philosophy  of  the  suffering 
classes.'" — T.  Kirkup,  -1  History  of  Socialism, 
introd. — "The  economic  quintessence  of  the 
socialistic  programme,  the  real  aim  of  the  inter- 
national movement,  is  as  follows.  To  replace 
the  system  of  private  capital  (i.  e.  the  speculative 
method  of  production,  regulated  on  behalf  of 
society  only  by  the  free  competition  of  private 
enterprises)  by  a  system  of  collective  capital, 
that  is,  by  a  method  of  product 'on  which  would 
introduce  a  unified  (social  or  '  collective ')  organ- 


ization of  national  labour,  on  the  basis  of  collec- 
tive or  common  ownership  of  the  means  of  pro- 
duction by  all  the  members  of  the  society.  "Thia 
collective  method  of  production  would  remove 
the  present  competitive  system,  by  placing  under 
offlcial  administration  such  departments  of  pro- 
duction as  can  be  managed  collectively  (socially  or 
cooperatively),  as  well  as  the  distribution  among 
all  of  the  common  produce  of  all,  according  to 
the  amount  and  social  utility  of  the  productive 
labour  of  each.  This  represents  in  the  shortest 
possible  formula  the  aim  of  the  socialism  of 
to-day." — A.  Schaffle,  The  Quintessence  of  So- 
cialisyn,  pp.  S-4. — "Socialism,  .  .  .  while  it  may 
admit  the  state's  right  of  property  over  against 
another  state,  does  away  with  all  ownership,  on 
t'"j  part  of  members  of  the  state,  of  things  that 
do  not  perish  in  the  using,  or  of  their  own  labor 
in  creating  material  products.  Its  first  and  last 
policy  is  to  prevent  the  acquisiition  or  exclusive 
use  of  capital,  by  aivy  person  or  association  under 
the  control  of  the  state,  with  the  exception,  per- 
haps, of  articles  of  luxury  or  enjoyment  procured 
by  the  savings  of  wages.  No  savings  can  give 
rise  to  what  is  properly  called  capital,  or  means 
of  production  in  private  hands.  .  .  .  Commun- 
ism, in  its  ordinary  signification,  is  a  system  or 
form  of  common  Mfe,  in  which  the  right  of  pri- 
vate or  family  property  is  abolished  by  law, 
mutual  consent,  or  vow.  .  .  .  Collectivism, 
which  is  now  used  by  German  as  well  as  by 
French  writers,  denotes  the  condition  of  a  com- 
munity when  its  affairs,  especially  its  industry, 
is  managed  in  the  collective  way,  instead  of  the 
method  of  separate,  individual  effort.  It  has, 
from  its  derivation,  some  advantages  over  the 
vague  word  socialism,  which  may  include  many 
varieties  of  associated  or  united  life." — T.  D. 
Woolsey,  Communism  and  Socialism,  pp.  1-8. 

A.  D.  1720-1800. —  Origin  of  Trades  Unions 
in  England. — "A  Trade  Union,  as  we  under- 
stand the  term,  is  a  continuous  association  of 
wage-earners  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  or 
improving  the  conditions  of  their  employment. 
.  .  .  We  nave,  by  our  definition,  expressly  ex- 
cluded from  our  history  any  account  of  the  in- 
numerable instances  in  which  the  manual  work- 
ers have  formed  ephemeral  combinations  against 
their  social  superiors.  Strikes  are  as  old  as 
history  itself.  The  ingenious  seeker  of  historical 
parallels  might,  for  instance,  find  in  the  revolt, 
B.  C.  1490,  of  the  Hebrew  brickmakers  in  Egypt 
against  being  requiicd  to  make  bricks  without 
straw,  a  curious  precedent  for  the  strike  of  the 
Stalybridge  cotton-spinners,  A.  D.  1892,  against 
the  supply  of  bad  material  for  their  work.  But 
we  cannot  seriously  regard,  as  in  any  way  anal- 
ogous to  the  Trade  Union  Movement  of  to-day, 
the  inr.'imerable  rebellions  of  subject  races,  the 
slave  ins.  rrections,  and  the  serai-servile  peasant 
revolts  of  which  the  annals  of  history  are  full. 
.  .  .  When,  however,  we  pass  from  the  annals 
of  slavery  or  serfdom  to  those  of  the  nominally 
free  citizenship  of  the  mediteval  town,  we  are  on 
more  debatable  ground.  We  make  no  pretence 
to  a  thorough  knowledge  of  English  town-life  in 
tlie  Middle  Ages.  But  it  is  clear  that  there  were 
at  all  times,  alongside  of  the  independent  master 
craftsmen,  a  number  of  hired  journeymen,  who 
are  known  to  have  occasionally  combined  against 
their  rulers  and  governors.  .  .  .  After  detailed 
consideration  of  every  published  instance  of  a 
journeyman's  fraternity  la  England,  we  are  fully 
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convlliced  that  there  is  as  yet  nu  evidence  of  the 
existence  of  auy  such  durable  and  independent 
combination  of  wage-earners  against  tlieir  em- 
ployers during  tlie  Middle  Ages.  There  are  cer- 
tain other  cases  in  whicli  associations,  wliich  are 
Bonielimes  assumed  to  liave  been  composed  of 

ionrneyraen  maintained  a  continuous  existence, 
lilt  in  all  these  cases  the  'Bachelors'  Company,' 
presumed  to  be  a  journeymen's  fraternity,  formed 
a  subordinate  department  of  the  masters'  gild, 
by  tlie  rulers  of  which  it  was  governed.  It  will 
be  obvious  that  associations  in  which  the  em- 
ployers dispensed  tlie  funds  and  appointed  the 
officers  can  bear  no  analogy  to  modern  Trade 
Unions.  The  explanation  of  the  tardy  growth 
of  stable  combination  among  hired  journeymen 
.is,  we  believe,  to  be  found  in  the  prospects  of 
economic  advancement  which  the  skilled  handi- 
craftsman still  possessed.  .  .  .  The  apprenticed 
journeyman  in  tlie  skilled  liandicrafts  belonged, 
until  comparatively  modern  times,  to  the  same 
social  grade  as  his  employer,  and  was,  indeed, 
usually  the  sou  of  a  master  in  the  same  or  an 
analogous  trade.  So  long  as  industry  was  car- 
ried on  mainly  by  small  masters,  each  employing 
but  one  or  two  journeymen,  the  period  of  auy 
energetic  man's  service  as  a  hired  wage-earner 
cannot  normally  have  exceeded  a  few  years.  .  .  . 
Under  such  a  system  of  industry  the  journeymen 
would  possess  the  same  prospects  of  economic 
advancement  that  hindered  the  growth  of  stable 
combinations  in  the  ordinary  handicrafts,  and  in 
this  fact  may  lie  the  explanation  of  tlie  striking 
absence  of  evidence  of  auy  Trade  Unionism  in 
the  building  trades  right  down  to  the  end  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  AVhcn,  however,  the  capi- 
talist builder  or  contractor  began  to  supersede 
the  master  mason,  master  plasterer,  &c.,  and 
this  class  of  small  entrepreneurs  liad  again  to 
give  place  to  a  hierarchy  of  hired  workers.  Trade 
Unions,  in  the  modern  sense,  began,  as  we  sliall 
see,  to  arise.  We  have  dwelt  at  some  length 
upon  these  ephemeral  associations  of  wage- 
earners  and  on  the  journeymen  fraternities  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  because  it  might  plausibly  be 
argued  that  they  were  in  some  sense  the  prede- 
cessors of  the  Trade  Union.  But  strangely 
enough  it  is  not  in  these  institutions  that  the 
origin  of  Trade  Unionism  has  usually  been 
Bought.  For  the  predecessor  of  the  modern 
Trade  Union,  men  have  turned,  not  to  the 
mediiEval  associations  of  the  wage-earners,  but 
to  those  of  their  employers — that  is  to  say,  tlie 
Craft  Gilds.  .  .  .  The  supposed  descent  of  the 
Trade  Unions  from  the  mediicval  Craft  Gild  rests, 
as  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  discover,  upon  no 
evidence  whatsoever.  The  historical  proof  is  all 
the  other  way.  In  Loudon,  for  instance,  more 
than  on.'  Trade  Union  has  preserved  an  unbroken 
exi?tciice  from  the  eighteenth  century.  The 
Craft  Gilds  still  exist  in  the  City  Companies,  and 
at  no  point  in  their  history  do  we  And  the  slight- 
est evidence  of  tlie  branching  off  from  them  of 
independent  journeymen's  societies.  .  .  .  We 
have  failed  to  discover,  cither  in  the  innumerable 
trade  pamphlets  and  broad-sheets  of  the  time,  or 
in  the  Journals  of  tli.  House  of  Coinmous,  any 
evidence  of  the  existence,  prior  to  1700,  of  con- 
tinuous associations  of  wage-earners  for  main- 
taining or  improving;  the  conditions  of  their  em- 
ployment. And  when  wc  remember  that  during 
the  latter  decades  of  the  seventeenth  century  the 
employers  of  labour,  and  especially  the  industrial 


'companies'  or  corporations,  memorialised  the 
House  of  Commons  on  every  conceivable  griev- 
ance which  affected  their  particular  trade,  the 
absence  of  all  complaints  of  workmen's  combina- 
tions suggests  to  us  that  no  such  combinations 
existed.  In  the  early  years  of  the  eighteenth 
century  we  find  isolated  complaints  of  combina- 
tions '  lately  entered  into'  by  the  skilled  workers 
in  certain  trades.  As  the  century  progresses  we 
watch  the  gradual  multiplication  of  tliese  com- 
plaints, met  by  counter-accusations  presented  by 
organised  bodies  of  workmen.  ...  If  we  ex- 
amine the  evidence  of  the  rise  of  combinations  in 
particular  trades,  we  see  the  Trade  Union  spring- 
ing, not  from  any  particular  institution,  but  from 
every  opportunity  for  the  meeting  together  of 
wage-earners  of  the  same  trade.  Adam  Smith 
remarked  that  '  people  of  the  same  trade  seldom 
meet  together,  even  for  merriment  and  diversion, 
but  the  conversation  ends  in  a  conspiracy  against 
the  public,  or  in  some  contrivance  to  raise  prices. ' 
And  there  is  actual  evidence  of  the  rise  of  one  of 
the  oldest  of  the  existing  Trade  Unions  out  of  a 
gathering  of  the  journeymen  'to  take  a  social 
pint  of  porter  together. '  More  often  it  is  a  tu- 
multuous strike,  out  of  which  grows  a  perma- 
nent organisation.  ...  If  tlie  trade  is  one  in 
which  the  journeymen  frequently  travel  in  search 
of  work,  we  note  the  slow  elaboration  of  system- 
atic arrangements  for  the  relief  of  these 
'  tramps '  by  their  fellow- workers  in  each  town 
through  which  they  pass,  and  the  inevitable  pas- 
sage of  this  far-extending  tramping  society  into 
a  national  Trade  Union.  .  .  .  We  find  that  at 
the  beginning  of  tlie  eighteenth  century  the  typi- 
cal journeyman  tailor  in  London  and  Westminster 
had  become  a  lifelong  wage-earner.  It  is  not 
surprising,  therefore,  that  one  of  the  earliest  in- 
stances of  permanent  Trade  Unionism  that  we 
have  been  able  to  discover  occurs  in  this  trade. 
The  master  tailors  in  1720  complain  to  Parlia- 
ment that  '  the  Journeymen  Taylors  in  and  about 
the  Cities  of  London  and  Westminster,  to  the 
number  of  seven  thousand  and  upwards,  have 
lately  entered  into  a  combination  to  raise  their 
wages  and  leave  off  working  an  hour  sooner  than 
they  used  to  do;  and  for  the  better  carrying  on 
tlieir  design  have  subscribed  their  respective 
names  in  books  prepared  for  that  purpose,  at  the 
several  houses  of  call  or  resort  (being  publick- 
houses  in  and  about  London  and  Westminster) 
where  they  use;  and  collect  several  considerable 
sums  of  money  to  defend  any  prosecutions 
against  them.'  Parliament  listened  to  the  mas- 
tors'  complaint,  and  passed  the  Act  7,  Geo.  I.  st. 
1,  c.  18,  restraining  both  the  giving  and  the  tak- 
ing of  wages  in  excess  of  a  stated  maximum,  all 
combinations  being  prohibited.  From  tliat  time 
forth  the  journeymen  tailors  of  London  and 
Westminster  have  remained  in  effective  though 
sometimes  informal  combination,  the  organisation 
centring  round  the  fifteen  or  twenty  '  houses  of 
call.'"— 8.  and  B.  Webb,  T/u;  History  of  Trade- 
Unionism,  ch.  1. 

A.  D.  1753-1797.— Mably,  Morelly,  and  the 
conspiracy  of  Baboeuf,  in  Fiance. —  "  If  Rous- 
seau cannot  be  numbered  among  the  commu- 
nistic writers,  strictly  so  called,  two  of  his  con- 
temporaries, Mably  and  Morelly —  the  first  more 
a  dreamer,  the  second  of  a  more  practical  spirit 
—  deserve  that  title.  ...  In  the  social  theory  of 
Mably,  inequality  of  condition  is  the  great  evil  in 
the  world  .  .  .  Mably  was  a  theorist  who  shrunk 
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back  from  the  practical  application  of  his  own  the- 
ories. The  establisiinicnt  of  community  of  goods, 
and  even  of  equality  of  fortunes,  he  dared  not  ad- 
vocate. 'The evil,'  he  says,  ' is  too  inveterate  for 
the  hope  of  a  cure.'  And  so  he  advised  half 
measures  —  agrarian  laws  fixing  the  maximum  of 
landed  estates,  and  sumptuary  laws  regulating 
expenses.  .  .  .  Morelly,  whose  principal  works 
are  a  communistic  pr  -"m,  called  '  The  Basiliade  ' 
(1753)  and  'The  Code  of  Nature '  (1755),  is  called 
by  a  French  writer  one  of  the  most  obscure  au- 
thors of  the  last  century.  But  he  knew  what  he 
wanted,  and  had  courage  to  tell  it  to  others.  .  .  . 
Morelly's  power  on  subsequent  opinion  consists 
in  his  being  the  first  to  put  dreams  or  theories 
into  a  code ;  from  which  shape  it  seemed  easy  to 
fanatical  minds  to  carry  it  out  into  action.  His 
starting-point  is  that  men  can  be  made  good  or 
evil  by  institutions.  Private  property,  or  avarice 
called  out  by  it,  is  the  source  of  all  vice.  '  Hence, 
where  no  property  existed  there  would  appear 
none  of  its  pernicious  consequences. ' ...  In 
1783,  Brissot  de  Warville  invented  the  phrase, 
used  afterward  by  Proudhon,  Propriete  c'est  lo 
vol.  .  .  .  Twelve  years  afterward  a  war  against 
the  rich  began,  and  such  measures  as  a  maximum 
of  property  and  the  abolition  of  the  right  to 
make  a  will  were  agitated.  But  the  right  of 
property  prevailed,  and  grew  stronger  after  each 
new  revolution.  In  1790  the  conspiracy  of  the 
Equals,  or,  as  it  is  generally  called,  of  Babceuf, 
was  the  final  and  desperate  measure  of  a  portion 
of  those  Jacobins  who  had  been  stripped  by  the 
fall  of  Robespierre  (iu  1794)  of  political  power. 
It  was  the  last  hope  of  the  extreme  revolutionists, 
for  men  were  getting  tired  of  agitations  and 
wanted  rest.  'This  conspiracy  seems  to  have 
been  fomented  by  .facobins  in  prison ;  and  it  is 
said  that  one  of  them,  who  was  a  believer  in  Mor- 
elly and  had  his  work  in  his  hands,  expounded  its 
doctrines  to  his  fellow-prisoner  Babteuf.  When 
they  were  set  at  liberty  by  an  amnesty  law,  there 
was  a  successful  effort  made  to  bring  together 
the  society  or  sect  of  the  Equals;  but  it  was 
found  that  they  were  not  all  of  one  mind.  Bab- 
ceuf was  for  thorough  measures  —  for  a  com- 
munity of  goods  and  of  labor,  an  equality  of 
conditions  and  of  comforts.  .  .  .  There  whs  a 
secret  committee  of  the  society  of  the  Equals,  as 
well  as  an  open  society.  The  latter  excited  the 
suspicion  of  the  Directory,  and  an  order  was 
given  to  suspend  its  sessions  in  the  Pantheon  (or 
Church  of  St.  Qenevifive).  The  order  was  exe- 
cuted by  Bonaparte,  then  general  of  the  army  of 
the  interior,  who  dispersed  the  members  and  put 
a  seal  on  the  doors  of  the  place  of  meeting. 
Next  the  Equals  won  over  a  body  of  the  police 
into  their  measures;  and,  when  this  force  was 
disbanded  by  the  Directory,  the  Equals  estab- 
lished a  committee  of  public  safety.  The  com- 
mittee was  successful  in  bringing  as  many  as 
sixty  of  the  party  of  the  mountain  into  their 
ranks,  and  an  insurrection  was  projected.  Seven- 
teen thousand  fighting  men  were  calculated  upon 
by  the  conspirators  as  at  their  disposal.  But  an 
officer  of  the  army  whom  they  had  tried  to  bri'  ■^ 
into  their  plots  denounced  them  to  the  Directory. 
The  leading  conspirators  were  arrested  [1797]. 
Baboiuf  and  Darthe  suffered  death,  and  five  oth- 
ers were  banished." — T.  D.Woolsey,  Communiam 
and  Soeialum,  pp.  97-104. 

A.  O.  1774-1875.— The  Communities  of  the 
Shakers.    See  SiUKEBS. 


A.  D.  1800-1824.— Robert  Owen. —  His  ex- 
periments at  New  Lanark  and  his  New  Har- 
mony Society. —  "Whilst  in  France  the  hurri- 
cane of  the  Revolution  swept  over  the  land,  in 
England  a  quieter,  but  not  on  that  account  less 
tremendous,  revolution  was  going  on.  Steam 
and  the  new  tool-making  machinery  were  trans- 
forming manufacture  into  modern  industry,  and 
thus  revolutionising  the  whole  foundation  of 
bourgeois  society.  .  .  .  With  constantly  increas- 
ing swiftness  the  splitting-up  of  society  into 
largo  capitalists  and  non-possessing  proletarians 
went  on.  Between  these,  instead  of  the  former 
stable  middle-class,  an  unstable  mass  of  artisans 
and  small  shopkeepers,  the  most  fluctuating 
portion  of  the  population,  now  led  a  precarious 
existence.  The  new  mode  of  production  was,  as 
yet,  only  at  the  beginning  of  its  period  of  ascent ; 
as  yet  it  was  the  normal,  regular  method  of  pro- 
duction—  the  only  one  possible  under  existing 
conditions.  Nevertheless,  even  then  it  was  pro- 
ducing crying  social  abuses.  ...  At  this  junc- 
ture there  came  forward  as  a  reformer  a  manu- 
facturer 29  years  old  —  a  man  of  almost  sublime, 
childlike  simplicity  of  character,  and  at  the  same 
time  one  of  the  few  born  leaders  of  men.  Robert 
Owen  had  adopted  the  teaching  of  the  material- 
istic philosophers:  that  man's  character  is  the 
product,  on  the  one  hand,  of  heredity,  on  the 
other,  of  the  environment  of  the  indiviilual  dur- 
ing his  lifetime,  and  especially  during  his  period 
of  development.  In  the  industrial  revolution 
most  of  his  class  saw  only  chaos  and  confusion, 
and  the  opportunity  of  fishing  in  these  troubled 
waters  and  making  large  fortunes  quickly.  He 
saw  in  it  the  opportunity  of  putting  into  prac- 
tice his  favourite  theory,  and  so  of  bringing 
order  out  of  chaos,  lie  had  already  tried  it 
witli  success,  as  superintendent  of  more  than  500 
men  in  a  Manchester  factory.  From  1800  to 
1839,  he  directed  the  great  cotton  mill  at  New 
Lanark,  in  Scotland,  as  managing  partner,  along 
the  same  lines,  but  with  greater  freedom  of 
action  and  with  a  success  that  made  him  a  Euro- 
pean reputation.  A  population,  originally  con- 
sisting of  the  most  diverse  and,  for  the  most 
part,  very  demoralised  elements,  a  population 
that  gradually  grew  to  3,500,  he  turned  into  a 
model  colony,  in  which  drunkenness,  police, 
magistrates,  lawsuits,  poor  laws,  charity,  were 
unknown.  And  all  this  simply  by  placing  the 
people  in  conditions  worthy  of  human  beings, 
and  especially  by  carefully  bringing  up  the  ris- 
ing generation.  He  was  the  founder  of  infant 
schools,  and  introduced  them  first  at  New  Lan- 
ark. .  .  .  Whilst  his  competitors  worked  their 
people  13  or  14  hours  a  day,  in  New  Lanark  the 
working-day  was  only  lOJ  hours.  When  a  crisis 
in  cotton  stopped  work  for  four  months,  his 
workers  received  their  full  wages  all  the  time. 
And  with  all  this  the  business  more  than  doubled 
in  value,  and  to  the  last  yielded  large  profit?  to 
its  proprietors.  In  spite  of  all  this,  Owen  was 
not  content.  The  existence  which  he  secured 
for  his  workers  was,  in  his  eyes,  still  far  from 
being  worthy  of  human  beings.  'The  people 
were  slaves  at  my  mercy.'.  .  .  'The  working 
part  of  this  population  of  2,500  persons  was 
daily  producing  as  much  real  wealth  for  society 
as,  less  than  half  a  century  before,  it  would  have 
required  the  working  part  of  a  population  of 
600,000  to  create.  I  asked  myself,  what  became 
of  the  difference  betTcen  the  wealth  consumed 
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by  2,(500  persons  and  that  which  would  have 
been  consumed  by  600,000?'  The  answer  was 
clear.  It  had  been  used  to  pay  tlie  proprietors 
of  the  establishment  5  per  cent,  on  the  capital 
they  had  laid  out,  in  addition  to  over  £300,000 
clear  profit.  And  that  which  held  for  New  Lan- 
ark held  to  a  still  greater  extent  for  all  the  facto- 
ries in  England.  .  .  .  Tlie  newly-created  gigantic 
productive  forces,  hitherto  used  only  to  enrich 
individuals  and  to  enslave  the  masses,  olTcred 
to  Owen  the  foundations  for  a  reconstruction  of 
society;  they  were  destined,  as  the  common 
property  of  all,  to  be  worked  for  the  common 
good  of  all.  Owen's  Communism  was  based 
upon  this  purely  business  foundation,  the  out- 
come, so  to  say,  of  commercial  calculation. 
Throughout,  it  maintained  this  practical  charac- 
ter. "— F.  Engels,  Socialism,  Utopian  and  Scientific, 
pp.  19-24. — Owen's  projects  "were  received 
with  applause  at  first.  '  The  Times '  spoke  of 
'  his  enlightened  zeal  in  the  cause  of  liumanity ;' 
the  Duke  of  Kent  writes  to  Owen :  '  I  have  a 
most  sincere  wish  that  a  fair  trial  should  be 
given  to  your  system,  of  which  I  have  never 
Hesitated  to  acknowledge  myself  an  admirer ; ' 
Lord  Hrougham  sympathised  with  the  propound- 
er  of  tills  social  scheme;  the  judicial  philoso- 
pher Bentham  became  actually  a  temporary 
ally  of  the  '  wilful  Welshman ;'  a  committee  was 
appointed,  including  Uicanio  and  Sir  R.  Peel, 
who  recommended  Owen's  scheme  to  bo  tried ;  it 
was  taken  up  by  the  British  and  Foreign  Philan- 
thropic Society  for  the  permanent  relief  of  the 
working-classes;  It  was  actually  presented  to 
Parliament  with  petitions  humbly  praying  that 
a  Committee  of  the  House  might  be  appointed  to 
visit  and  report  on  New  Lanark.  But  the  motion 
was  lost.  The  temporary  enthusiasm  cooled 
down.  .  .  .  Contemporaneously  with  royal 
speeches  alluding  to  the  prosperity  of  trade,  and 
congratulations  as  to  the  flourishing  appearance 
of  town  and  country,  the  voice  of  Owen  is 
silenced  with  his  dechning  popularity.  It  must 
be  remembered  also  that  he  had  by  this  time 
Justly  incurred  the  displeasure  of  the  religious 
public,  by  the  bold  ancl  unnecessarily  harsh  ex- 
pressions of  bis  ethical  and  religious  convictions. 
Those  who  could  distinguish  the  man  from  his 
method,  who  were  fully  aware  of  his  generous 
philanthropy,  purity  or  private  life,  and  con- 
tempt of  personal  advancement,  could  make 
allowance  for  his  rash  ausertions.  The  rest,  how- 
ever, turned  away  with  pious  horror  or  silent 
contempt  from  one  who  so  fiercely  attacked  posi- 
tive creeds,  and  appeared  unnecessarily  vehement 
in  his  denial  of  moral  responsibility.  Owen  set 
his  face  to  the  West,  and  sought  new  adherents 
in  America,  where  he  founded  [1824]  a  '  Prelim- 
inary Society '  in  '  New  Harmony '  [see  below : 
A.  D.  1805-1824],  which  was  to  be  the  nucleus 
of  his  future  society.  ...  In  the  following  year 
Owen  agreed  to  a  change  in  the  constitution,  in 
favour  of  commimism,  under  the  title  of  the '  New 
Harmony  Community  of  Equality. '  The  settle- 
ment enjoyed  a  temporary  prosperity,  but  soon 
showed  signs  of  dicay,  and  Owen  was  destined 
to  meet  with  as  many  trials  in  the  new  as  he  had 
encountered  discouragements  in  the  old  world." 
—  M.  Eauf  mann.  Utopias,  ch.  6. 

Also  in  :  W.  L.  Sargant,  Robert  (keen  and  his 
Social  Philosophy. —  Li fe  of  Robert  Owen  {anon.). 

A.  D.  1800-1875.— Struggle  of  the  Trades 
Unions  in  England  for  a  legal  existence.— 


During  the  18th  century,  "the  employers  suc- 
ceeded in  passing  a  whole  series  of  laws,  some  of 
them  of   Draconian  severity,   designed  to  sup- 

f)res8  con.binations  of  working  men.  In  Eng- 
and  they  are  called  the  Combniation  Laws,  and 
culminated  in  tlie  Act  of  40  George  III.,  c.  106, 
which  was  passed  in  1800  in  response  to  a  peti- 
tion from  the  employers.  It  made  all  trade  com- 
binations illegal.  .  .  .  The  result  of  this  law, 
which  was  expressly  designed  to  put  an  end  to 
strikes  altogether,  is  an  instructive  example  of 
the  usual  effect  of  such  measures.  The  work- 
men's associations,  which  had  frequently  hitherto 
been  formed  quite  openly,  became  secret,  while 
they  spread  through  the  length  and  breadth  of 
England.  The  time  when  the  books  of  the  Union 
were  concealed  on  the  moors,  and  an  oath  of 
secrecy  was  exacted  from  its  members,  is  still  a 
living  tradition  in  labour  circles.  It  was  a  time 
when  the  hatred  of  the  workers  towards  the  up- 
per classes  and  the  legislature  flourished  luxuri- 
antly, while  the  younger  generation  of  working 
men  who  had  grown  up  under  the  shadow  of  re- 
pressive legislation,  became  the  pillars  of  the 
revolutionary  Chartist  movement.  The  old  strug- 
gle against  capital  assumed  a  more  violent 
character.  ...  It  was  the  patent  failure  of  the 
Combination  Laws  which  gave  the  stimulus  to 
the  suggestion  of  repeal  soon  after  1820,"  and  the 
repeal  was  accomplished  by  the  Act  of  1824. 
"The  immediate  consequence  of  this  Act  was 
the  outbreak  of  a  number  of  somewhat  serious 
strikes.  The  general  public  then  took  fright, 
and  thus  the  real  struggle  for  the  right  of  com- 
bination began  after  it  had  received  legal  recog- 
nition. In  1825,  the  employers  rallied  and  de- 
manded the  re-enactment  of  the  earlier  laws  on 
the  ground  that  Parliament  had  carried  their  re- 
peal with  undue  precipitation.  .  .  .  The  Act  of 
1825  which  repealed  that  of  the  previous  year, 
was  a  compromise  in  which  the  opponents  of  free 
combination  had  gained  the  upper  hand.  But 
they  had  been  frustrated  in  their  attempt  to 
stamp  out  the  Unions  with  all  the  rigour  of  the 
law,  for  the  champions  of  the  Act  of  1824  were 
in  a  position  to  demonstrate  that  the  recognition 
of  combination  had  already  done  something  to 
improve  the  relations  between  capital  and  la- 
bour. It  had  at  least  done  away  with  that 
secrecy  which  in  itself  constituted  a  danger  to 
the  State ;  and  now  that  the  Unions  were  openly 
avowed,  their  methods  had  become  less  violent. 
Nevertheless,  the  influence  of  the  manufacturers 
strongly  predominated  in  framing  the  Bill.  .  .  . 
The  only  advance  on  the  state  of  things  previous 
to  1824  which  had  been  secured  was  the  funda- 
mental point  that  a  combination  of  working  men 
was  not  in  itself  illegal  —  though  almost  any  ac- 
tion which  could  rise  out  of  such  a  combination 
was  prohibited.  Yet  it  was  under  the  Act  of 
1825  that  the  Trade  Unions  grew  and  attained  to 
that  important  position  in  which  we  find  them 
at  the  beginning  of  the  seventies.  Here  was  em- 
phatically a  movement  which  the  law  might 
force  into  illegal  cliannels,  but  could  not  sup- 
press. ,  .  .  The  most  serious  danger  that  the 
Trade  Unions  encountered  was  in  the  course  of 
the  sixties.  Under  tlic  leadership  of  one  Broad- 
head,  certain  Sheffield  Unions  had  entered  on  a 
course  of  criminal  intimidation  of  non-members. 
The  general  public  took  theii  action  as  indicat- 
ing the  spirit  of  Trade  Unions  generally.  In 
point  of  fact,  the  workmen  employed  in  the 
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SheflSeld  trade  were  in  a  wholly  exceptional  posi- 
tion. .  .  .  But  both  in  Parliament  and  the  Press 
it  was  declared  tlint  the  occurrences  at  SheffleUl 
called  for  more  stringent  legislation  and  the  sup- 

Sression  of  combinations  of  working  men.  .  .  . 
lut  times  had  changed  since  1825.  The  Unions 
themselves  called  for  the  most  searching  inquiry 
Into  their  circumstances  and  methocts,  which 
would,  they  declared,  prove  that  they  were  in  no 
way  implicated  in  such  crimes  as  had  been  com- 
mitted in  Sheffleld.  The  impulse  given  by 
Thomas  Carlyle  had  raised  powerful  defenders 
for  the  workmen,  first  among  whom  we  may  men- 
tion the  positivist  Frederic  Harrison,  and  Thomas 
Hughes,  the  co-operator.  .  .  .  The  preliminaries 
to  the  appointment  of  the  Commission  of  1867 
revealed  a  change  in  the  attitude  of  the  em- 
ployers, especially  the  more  influential  of  them, 
which  marked  an  enormous  advance  on  the  de- 
bates of  1824  and  1825.  .  .  .  The  investigation 
of  the  Commission  of  1867-1869  were  of  a  most 
searching  character,  and  their  results  arc  con- 
tained in  eleven  reports.  The  Unions  came  well 
through  the  ordeal,  and  it  was  shown  that  the 
outrages  had  been  confined  to  a  few  Unions,  for 
the  most  part  of  minor  importance.  It  further 
appeared  that  where  no  combination  existed  the 
relations  between  employers  and  hands  were  not 
more  friendly,  while  the  position  of  the  workers 
was  worse  and  in  some  cases  quite  desperate. 
The  report  led  up  to  proposals  for  the  legislation 
of  Trade  Unions,  ancl  to  the  legislation  of  1871- 
1876,  which  was  supported  by  many  influential 
employers.  The  attitude  of  Parliament  had 
cliang-:.!  with  amazing  rapidity.  .  .  .  The  Trade 
Union  Acts  of  1871  and  1876  give  all  Unions,  on 
condition  that  they  register  their  rules,  the  same 
rights  as  were  already  enjoyed  by  the  Friendly 
Societies  in  virtue  of  earlier  legislation,  i.  e.  the 
rights  of  legal  personality.  They  can  sue  and 
be  sued,  possess  real  and  personal  estate,  and 
can  proceed  summarily  against  their  otllcers  for 
fraudulent  conduct.  They  also  possess  facilities 
for  the  transfer  of  investments  to  new  trustees. 
The  Act  of  1871  was  extended  by  that  of  1876, 
framed  expressly  with  the  concurrence  of  the 
Trade  Union  leaders.  .  .  .  The  working  men, 
now  that  they  are  left  to  conduct  their  meetings 
in  any  way  they  choose,  have  gradually  de- 
veloped that  sober  and  methodical  procedure 
which  amazes  the  Continental  observer.  ...  At 
Common  Law,  any  oction  of  Trade  Unionists  to 
raise  wages  seemed  liable  to  punishment  as  con- 
spiracy, on  the  ground  that  it  was  directed 
against  the  common  weal.  The  course  run  by 
the  actual  prosecutions  did,  indeed,  prevent  this 
doctrine  from  ever  receiving  the  sanction  of  a 
sentence  expressly  founded  on  it;  but  it  gathered 
in  ever  heavier  thunders  over  the  heads  of  the 
Unions,  and  its  very  vagueness  gave  it  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  deliberate  persecution  of  one  class 
of  society  in  tlie  interests  of  another  T'le  Act 
of  1871  first  brought  within  definite  limits  the 
extreme  penalties  that  could  be  enforced  against 
Trade  Unionists  either  at  Statute  or  Common 
Law.  ...  By  the  Conspiracy  and  Protection  of 
Property  Act  of  1875  the  workmen's  economic 
aims  were  at  last  recognised  on  precisely  the 
same  footing  as  those  of  other  citizens." — G.  von 
Schulze-Qaevernitz,  Social  Peace,  pp.  86-102. 

Also  in:  Le  Comte  de  Paris,  The  IVades' 
Unions  of  England. — W.  Trant,  Trade  Unions. 
—National  Association  for  the  Promoiion  of  So- 


cial Science,  Itep't  of  Committee  on  Societies  and 
Striken,  1860, 

A.  D.  1805-1827.— George  Rapp  and  the 
Harmony  Society. — Robert  Owen  and  the 
Community  at  New  Harmony. —  The  "  Har- 
mony Society  "  was  first  settled  in  Pennsylvania, 
on  a  tract  of  land  about  twenty  five  miles  north 
of  Pittsburgh,  in  1805,  by  Gteorge  liiipp,  the 
leader  of  a  religious  congregation  in  Germany 
which  suffered  persecution  there  and  sought 
greater  freedom  in  America.  From  the  begin- 
ning, they  agreed  "  to  tlirow  all  their  possessions 
into  a  common  fund,  to  adopt  a  uniform  and 
simple  dress  and  style  of  house ;  to  keep  thence- 
fortli  all  tilings  in  common ;  and  to  labor  for  the 
common  goo(l  of  the  whole  body.  ...  At  this 
time  they  still  lived  in  families,  and  encouraged, 
or  at  any  rate  did  not  discourage,  marriage." 
But  in  1807  they  became  persuaded  that  "  it  was 
best  to  cease  to  live  in  the  married  state.  .  .  . 
Thenceforth  no  more  marriages  were  contracted 
.  .  .  ,  and  no  more  cliililren  were  born.  A  cer- 
tain number  of  the  younger  people,  feeling  no 
vocation  for  a  celibate  life,  at  this  time  withdrew 
from  the  society. "  In  1814  and  1815  the  society 
sold  its  property  in  Pennsylvania  and  removed 
to  a  new  homo  in  Posey  County,  Indiana,  on  the 
Wabash,  where  30,000  acres  of  land  were  bought 
for  it.  The  new  settlement  received  the  name  of 
"Harmony."  But  this  in  its  turn  was  sold,  in 
1824,  to  Robert  Owen,  for  his  New  Lanark  col- 
ony, which  he  planted  there,  under  the  name  of 
the  "New  Harmony  Community," and  the  Itapp- 
ists  returned  eastward,  to  establish  themselves 
at  a  lovely  spot  on  the  Ohio,  where  their  well- 
known  village  called  "Economy"  was  built. 
' '  Once  it  was  a  busy  place,  for  it  had  cotton, 
silk,  and  woolen  factories,  a  brewery,  and  other 
industries;  but  the  most  important  of  these  have 
now  [1874]  ceased.  ...  Its  large  factories  are 
closed,  for  its  people  are  luo  few  to  man  them ; 
and  the  members  [numbering  110  in  1874,  mostly 
aged]  think  it  wiser  and  more  comfortable  for 
themselves  to  employ  labor  at  o  distance  from 
their  own  town.  They  are  pecuniarily  interested 
in  coal-mines,  in  saw-mills,  and  oil-wells;  and 
they  control  manufactories  at  Beaver  Falls  — 
notably  a  cutlery  shop.  .  .  .  The  society  is  re- 
ported to  be  worth  from  two  to  three  millions  of 
dollars.!' — C.  Nordholl,  The  Communistic  So- 
cieties oft/ie  U.  8.,  pp.  63-91. —  At  thi  settlement 
in  Indiana,  "on  the  departure  of  tlic  liappites, 
persons  favorable  to  Mr.  Owen's  views  came 
flocking  to  New  Harmony  (as  it  was  thenceforth 
called)  from  all  parts  of  the  country.  Tidings 
of  the  new  social  experiment  spread  far  and 
wide.  ...  In  the  short  space  of  six  weeks  from 
the  commencement  of  the  experiment,  a  popula- 
tion of  800  persons  was  drawn  togetlier,  and  in 
October  1825,  the  number  had  increased  to  900." 
At  the  end  of  two  years,  in  June,  1827,  Mr. 
Owen  seems  to  have  given  up  the  experiment 
and  departed  from  New  Harmony.  "After  his 
departure  the  majority  of  the  population  also 
removed  and  scattered  about  the  country.  Those 
who  remained  returned  to  individualism,  and 
settled  as  farmers  and  mechanics  in  the  ordinary  , 
way.  One  portion  of  the  estate  was  owned  by 
Mr.  Owen,  and  the  other  by  Mr.  Maclure.  They 
sold,  rented,  or  gave  away  the  houses  and  lands, 
and  their  heirs  and  assigns  have  continued  to  do 
so." — J.  H.  Noyes,  Hist,  of  American  Socialism*, 
ch.  4. 
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A.  D.  1816-1886.— The  modern  Cooperative 

movement  in  England. —  "  Tlic  co-operative 
idt'u  us  uppllud  to  industry  existed  in  tlie  latter 
part  of  the  last  century.  Ambeluliia  was  almost 
a  co-operative  town,  as  may  be  read  in  David 
L'niuliart's  'Turkey  and  its  Heaourccs.'  80  vost 
a  municipal  partnership  of  industry  has  never 
existed  since.  The  Ushers  on  the  Cornish  coast 
carried  out  co-operation  on  tlie  sea,  and  the 
miners  of  Cumberland  dug  ore  on  the  principle 
of  sharing  the  protlts.  The  plan  has  been  pnxlue- 
tive  of  contentment  and  advantage.  Qruyire  is 
a  co-operative  cheese,  being  formerly  made  iu 
the  Jura  mountains,  where  tlie  protlts  were 
equitably  divided  among  the  makers.  In  1777, 
as  Dr.  Langford  relates  in  his  '  Century  of  Bir- 
mingham Life,'  the  tailors  of  that  enterprising 
town  set  up  a  co-operative  workshop,  which  is 
the  earliest  in  English  record.  In  France  an  at- 
tcm])t  was  made  by  Babocuf  in  1796,  to  establish 
a  despotism  of  justice  and  equality  by  violence, 
after  the  manner  of  Richelieu,  whose  policy 
taught  the  French  revolutionists  thot  force  might 
be  tt  reniedy.  .  .  .  Contemporoneous  with  the 
French  revolutionists  wc  had  Shute  Barringtou, 
Bishop  of  Durham,  who  surpassed  all  other 
bishops  in  human  sympathy  and  social  sagacity. 
He  established  at  Mongewell,  iu  Oxfordshire, 
the  first  known  co-operative  store ;  and  he.  Count 
Kumford,  and  Sir  Thomas  Bernard  published  in 
1795,  and  for  many  years  after,  plans  of  co-oper- 
ative and  social  life,  far  exceeding  in  variety  and 
thoroughness  any  in  the  minds  of  persons  now 
living.  '  The  only  apostle  of  the  social  state  in 
England  at  the  beginning  of  this  century,'  Har- 
riet Martineaxj  testifies,  'was  Robert  Owen,'  and 
to  him  we  owe  the  co-operation  of  to-day.  With 
him  it  took  the  shape  of  a  despotism  of  philan- 
thropy. .  .  .  The  amazing  arrangements  Mr. 
Owen  made  at  his  New  Lanark  Mills  for  educat- 
ing his  workpeople,  and  the  large  amount  of 
profit  which  he  expended  upon  their  personal 
comforts,  have  had  no  imitators  except  Qodin  of 
Guise,  whose  palaces  of  industry  are  to-day  the 
wonder  of  all  visitors.  Owen,  like  Qodin,  knew 
how  to  make  manufacturing  generosity  pay. 
...  It  was  here  that  Mr.  Owen  set  up  a  co-oper- 
ative store  on  the  primitive  plan  of  buying  goods 
and  provisions  wholesale  and  selling  them  to  the 
workmen's  families  at  cost  price,  he  giving  store- 
rooms and  paying  for  the  management,  to  the 
freater  advantage  of  the  industrial  purchasers, 
he  benefit  which  the  Lanark  weavers  enjoyed 
in  being  able  to  buy  retail  at  wholesale  prices 
was  soon  noised  abroad,  and  clever  workmen 
elsewhere  began  to  form  stores  to  supply  their 
families  in  the  same  way.  The  earliest  instance 
of  this  is  the  Economical  Society  of  Sheerness, 
commenced  in  1816,  and  which  is  still  doing 
business  in  the  same  premises  and  also  in  adja- 
cent ones  lately  erected.  .  .  .  These  practical 
co-operative  societies  with  economical  objects 
gradually  extended  themselves  over  the  land, 
Jlr.  Owen  with  splendid  generosity,  giving  costly 
publicity  to  his  successes,  that  others  might  profit 
likewise  according  to  their  means.  His  remark- 
able manufacturing  gains  set  workmen  thinking 
that  they  might  do  something  in  the  same  way. 
.  .  .  The  co-operative  stores  now  changed  their 
plan.  The^  sold  retail  at  shop  charges,  and 
saved  the  difference  between  retail  and  cost  price 
as  a  fund  with  which  to  commence  co-operative 
worksliops.    In  1830  from  300  to  400  co-opera- 


tive stores  had  been  set  up  in  England.  There 
are  records  of  250  existing,  cited  in  the  '  History 
of  Co-operation  in  England.'.  .  .  The  Rochdale 
Society  of  1844  was  the  first  which  adopted  the 
principle  of  giving  the  sharcliolders  5  per  cent, 
only,  and  dividing  the  remaining  profit  among 
the  customers.  Tliere  is  a  recorded  instance  of 
this  lH,'ing  done  in  Huddcrsficld  in  1827,  but  no 
practical  effect  arose,  and  no  propugandism  of  the 
plan  was  attempted  until  the  Rochdale  co-opera- 
tors devised  the  scheme  of  their  own  accord,  and 
applied  it.  They  began  under  the  idea  of  saving 
money  for  community  purposes  and  establishhig 
co-operative  workshops.  For  this  purpose  they 
advised  their  members  to  leave  their  savings  in 
the  store  at  5  per  cent,  interest;  and  with  a  view 
to  get  secular  education,  of  which  there  was  little 
to  bo  had  in  those  days,  and  under  the  impres- 
sion tliat  stupidity  was  against  them,  they  set 
apart  2i  per  cent,  of  their  profits  for  the  pur- 
pose of  instruction,  education,  and  propagandism. 
By  selling  at  retail  prices  they  not  only  acquired 
funds,  but  they  avoided  the  imputation  of  under- 
selling their  neighbours,  which  tliej'  had  the 
good  sense  and  good  feeling  to  dislike.  They 
intended  to  live,  but  their  principle  was  '  to  let 
live.'  By  encouraging  members  to  save  their 
dividends  in  order  to  accumulate  capital,  they 
taught  them  habits  of  thrift.  By  refusing  to  sell 
on  credit  they  made  no  losses;  they  incurred  no 
expenses  in  keeping  books,  and  they  taught  the 
working  classes  around  them,  for  the  first  time, 
to  live  without  falling  into  debt.  This  scheme 
of  equity,  thrift,  and  education  constitutes  wliat 
is  called  the  'Rochdale  plan.'  .  .  .  The  subse- 
quent development  of  co-operation  has  been 
greatly  due  to  the  intxjrest  which  Professor 
Maurice,  Canon  Kingsley,  Mr.  Vansittart  Neale, 
Mr.  Thomas  Hughes,  and  Mr.  J.  M.  Ludlow 
took  in  it.  They  promoted  successive  improve- 
ments in  the  law  which  gave  the  stores  legal  pro- 
tection, and  enabled  them  to  become  banters,  to 
hold  land,  and  allow  their  members  to  increase 
their  savings  to  £200.  .  .  .  The  members  of  co- 
operative societies  of  the  Rochdale  type  now  ex- 
ceed 900,000,  and  receive  more  than  2^  millions 
of  profit  annually.  There  are  1,200  stores  in 
operation,  which  do  a  business  of  nearly  30 
millions  a  year,  and  own  share  capital  of  8  mil- 
lions. The  transactions  of  their  Co-operative 
Bank  at  Manchester  amount  to  16  millions 
annually.  The  societies  devote  to  education 
£22,000  a  year  out  of  their  profits,  and  many  so- 
cieties expend  important  sums  for  the  same  pur- 
pose, which  is  not  formally  recorded  in  their 
returns.  In  the  twenty-five  years  from  1801  to 
1888  the  co-operators  have  done  business  of  up- 
wards of  361  millions,  and  have  made  for  work- 
ing people  a  profit  of  30  millions.  .  .  .  Co-oper- 
ation in  other  countries  bears  no  comparison 
with  its  rise  and  progress  in  England.  The 
French  excel  in  co-c  3rative  workshops,  the  Ger- 
mans in  co-operative  banks,  England  in  the  or- 
ganisation of  stores.  No  country  has  succeeded 
yet  with  all  three.  Italy  excels  even  Germany 
in  co-operative  banks.  It  has,  too,  some  re- 
markable distributive  societies,  selling  commod- 
ities at  cost  prices,  and  is  now  beginning  stores 
on  the  Rochdale  plan.  France  has  many  dis- 
tributive stores,  and  is  likely  to  introduce  the 
Rochdale  type.  .  .  .  America  ...  is  likely  to 
excel  in  industrial  partnerships,  and  is  introduc- 
ing the  English  system  of  co-operation. " —  Q.  J. 
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Holyoake,  The  Orowth  of  Co-operation  in  Eng- 
tatul  (Fortnightly  llev.,  Axigmt  1,  1887).— The 
"Christian  Socialism "  which  arose  in  England 
al)out  1850,  under  the  intiucncc  of  Frederick  D. 
Maurice,  Charles  Klngsley,  Thomas  Hughes, 
identified  itself  practically  with  the  co-operative 
movement.  —  U.  T.  Ely,  trench  and  Oerman 
Socialism,  pp.  249-251. 

Also  in  :  Q.  J.  Holyoake,  Hist,  of  Co-operation 
in  England. — The  same,  Iliat.  of  the  liochdale 
Pioneers. — B.  Jones,  Co-operative  P}-oduction. 

A.  D.  1817-1825.  —Saint  Simon  and  Saint 
Simonism. — "Comte  Henri  de  Saint-Simon,  the 
founder  of  French  socialism,  was  l)orn  at  Paris 
in  1760.  He  belonged  to  a  younger  branch  of 
the  family  of  the  celebrated  duke  of  that  name. 
His  education,  ho  tells  us,  was  directed  by 
D'Alembert.  At  tlie  age  of  nineteen  he  went  as 
volunteer  to  assist  tlie  American  colonies  in  their 
revolt  against  Britain.  ...  It  was  not  till  1817 
that  he  began,  in  a  treatise  entitled  '  L'ludus- 
trie,'  to  propound  his  socialistic  views,  which 
he  further  developed  in  '  L'Organisateur '  (1819), 
'  Du  Systiiiiic  industriel'  (1821),  'Catcchisme  des 
Industriels '  (1823).  The  last  and  most  impor- 
tant expression  of  his  views  is  the  'Nouveau 
Christianismc '  (1825).  For  many  years  before 
his  death  in  1825  Saint-Simon  had  been  reduced 
to  the  greatest  straits.  He  was  obliged  to  ac- 
cept a  laborious  post  for  a  salary  of  £40  a  year, 
to  live  on  the  generosity  of  a  former  valet,  and 
finally  to  solicit  a  small  pension  from  his  family. 
In  1833  he  attempted  suicide  in  despair.  It  was 
not  till  very  late  in  liis  career  that  he  attached  to 
himself  a  few  ardent  disciples.  As  a  thinker 
Saint-Simon  was  entirely  deficient  in  system, 
clearness,  and  consecutive  strength.  His  writ- 
ings are  largely  made  up  of  a  few  ideas  continu- 
ally repeated.  But  his  speculations  are  always 
ingenious  and  original;  and  ho  lias  unquestion- 
ably exercised  great  influence  on  modern  thought, 
both  as  the  historic  founder  of  French  socialism 
and  as  suggesting  much  of  what  -■  is  afterwards 
elaborated  into  Comtism.  .  .  .  His  opinions 
were  conditioned  by  the  French  Revolution  and 
by  the  feudal  and  military  system  still  prevalent 
in  France.  In  opposition  to  the  destructive  lib- 
eralism of  the  Revolution  ho  insisted  on  the 
necessity  of  a  new  and  positive  reorganisation  of 
society.  So  far  was  he  from  advocating  social 
revolt  that  he  appealed  to  Louis  XVIII.  to  in- 
augurate the  new  order  of  things.  In  opposi- 
tion, however,  to  the  feudal  and  military  sys- 
tem, tlie  former  aspect  of  which  had  been 
strengthened  by  the  Restoration,  he  advocated 
an  arrangement  by  which  the  industrial  chiefs 
should  control  society.  In  place  of  the  MeditBval 
Church,  the  spiritual  direction  of  society  should 
fall  to  the  men  of  science.  What  Saint-Simon 
desired,  therefore,  was  au  industrialist  State  di- 
rected by  modern  science.  The  men  who  are 
best  fitted  to  organise  societj;  for  productive 
labour  are  entitled  to  bear  rule  in  it.  The  social 
aim  is  to  produce  things  useful  to  life ;  the  final 
end  of  social  activity  is  '  tbo  exploitation  of  the 
globe  by  association.'  Tlie  contrast  between 
labour  and  capital,  so  much  emphasised  by  later 
socialism,  is  not  present  to  Saint-Simon,  but  it 
is  assumed  that  tlie  industrial  chiefs,  to  whom 
the  control  of  production  is  to  be  committed, 
shall  rule  in  the  interest  of  society.  Later  on, 
the  cause  of  the  poor  receives  greater  attention, 
till  in  his  greatest  work,  '  The  New  Christianity,' 


it  becomes  the  central  point  of  Ids  teaching,  and 
takes  the  form  of  a  religion.  It  was  this  reli- 
gious development  of  his  teaching  tliat  occasioned 
ills  final  quarrel  with  Comtc.  Previous  to  the 
publication  of  the  '  Nouveau  Christianisme ' 
Saint-Simon  had  not  concerned  himself  with 
theology.  Hero  ho  starts  from  a  belief  in  God, 
and  his  object  in  the  .  atise  is  to  reduce  Chris- 
tianity to  its  simple  an  essential  elements.  .  .  . 
During  his  lifetime  the  views  of  Saint-Simon 
had  little  intlucnce,  and  he  left  only  a  very  few 
devoted  disciples,  who  continued  to  adv(x;ato  the 
doctrines  of  their  master,  whom  they  revered  as 
a  prophet.  .  .  .  The  scliool  of  Saint-Simon  in- 
sists strongly  on  the  claims  of  merit;  they  advo- 
cate a  social  hierarchy  in  which  eaeli  man  shall 
bo  placed  according  to  his  capacity  and  rewarded 
according  to  his  works.  This  is,  indeed,  a  most 
special  and  pronounced  feature  of  the  Saint- 
Simon  Socialism,  whose  theory  of  government  is 
a  kind  of  spiritual  or  scientific  autocracy.  .  .  . 
With  regard  to  the  family  and  the  relation  of  the 
sexes  the  school  of  Saint-Simon  advocated  the 
complete  emancipation  of  woman  and  her  entire 
equality  with  man." — T.  Kirkup,  A  Uistory  of 
ISocialism,  ch.  3. 

A.  D.  1832-1847.— Fourier  and  Fourierism. 
— "Almost  contemporaneously  with  St.  Simon 
[see  above:  A.  T).  1817-1825]  another  French- 
man, Charles  Fourier,  was  elaborating  a  different 
and,  in  the  opinion  of  JMill,  a  more  workable 
scheme  of  social  renovation  on  Socialistic  lines. 
The  work,  indeed,  in  which  Fourier's  main  ideas 
are  embodied,  called  the  'Theorie  des  quatro 
Mouveinents,'  was  publislied  in  1808,  long  before 
St.  Simon  had  given  his  views  to  the  world,  but  it 
received  no  attention  until  after  the  discredit  of 
the  St.  Simonian  schnme,  beginning  in  1833. 
Association  is  tho  central  word  of  Fourier's  as 
of  St.  Simon's  industrial  system.  Associated 
groupsof  from  1,600  to  3,000  persons  are  to  culti- 
vate a  square  league  of  ground  called  the  Pha- 
lange, or  phalanx ;  and  are  likewise  to  carry  on 
all  other  kinds  of  industry  which  may  be  neces- 
sary. Tho  individuals  are  to  live  together  in  one 
pile  of  buildings,  called  the  Phalanstery,  in 
order  to  economize  in  buildings,  in  domestic  ar- 
rangements, cooking,  etc.,  and  to  reduce  distri- 
butors' profits ;  they  may  eat  at  a  common  table 
or  not,  as  seems  good  to  them :  that  is,  they  have 
lite  in  common,  and  a  good  deal  in  each  other's 
sight ;  they  do  not  work  in  common  more  than  is 
necessary  under  the  existing  system ;  aud  there 
is  not  a  community  of  property.  Neither  pri- 
vate property,  nor  inheritance,  is  abolished.  In 
the  division  of  the  produce  of  industry,  after  a 
minimum  sufticieut  for  bare  subsistence  has  been 
assigned  to  each  one,  tho  surplus,  deducting  the 
capital  necessary  for  future  operations,  is  to  bo 
divided  amongst  the  three  groat  interests  of 
Labour,  Capital,  and  Talent,  in  the  respective 
proportions  of  five-twelfths,  four-twelflhs,  and 
three-twelfths.  Individuals,  according  to  their 
several  tastes  or  aptitudes,  may  attach  them- 
selves to  more  than  one  of  the  numerous  groups 
of  labourers  within  each  association.  Every  one 
must  work ;  useless  things  will  not  be  produced ; 
parasitic  or  unnecessary  work,  such  as  the  work 
of  agents,  distributors,  middlemen  generally,  will 
not  exist  in  tho  phalanstery ;  from  all  which  the 
Fourierist  argues  that  no  one  need  work  exces- 
sively. Nor  need  the  work  be  disagreeable.  On 
the  contrary,  Fourier  has  discovered  the  secret  of 
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making;  labour  attractive.  Few  kindu  of  labour 
arc  iiitrinsicHlly  (llHagrecablo;  and  if  any  is  un- 
pluiuuint,  it  Im  inoHtly  bec-aiiso  it  is  monotonous 
or  too  long  continued.  On  Fourier's  plan  the 
monotony  will  vanish,  and  none  need  work  to 
excess.  Even  work  regarded  as  intrinsically  re- 
pugnant ccaseH  to  be  so  when  it  is  not  regarded 
as  (lislionourable,  or  when  it  absolutely  must  be 
done.  But  should  it  be  thought  otherwise,  there 
is  one  way  of  compensating  such  work  in  the 
phalanstery  —  let  those  who  perform  it  be  paid 
higher  than  other  workers,  and  let  them  vary  it 
with  work  more  agreeal)le,  as  tliey  will  liave  op- 
portunity of  doing  in  the  new  community. " — W. 
Graham,  fitciali»m.  New  and  Old,  pp.  9»-100. — 
Fourier  died  in  1837.  After  his  death  the  lead- 
ership of  his  disciples,  who  were  still  few  in 
number,  devolved  upon  M.  Considerant,  the 
editor  of  '  La  Plialangc,'  a  journal  which  had 
been  started  (luring  the  previous  year  for  the  ad- 
vocacy of  the  doctrines  of  the  school.  "The 
activity  of  the  disciples  continued  unabated. 
Every  anniversary  of  the  birthday  of  the  foun- 
der they  celebrated  by  a  public  dinner.  In  1838 
the  number  of  guests  was  only  00;  in  the  follow- 
ing year  they  had  increased  to  200;  and  they 
afterwards  rose  to  more  than  1,000.  Every  an- 
niversary of  his  death  they  visited  Ids  grave  at 
the  cemetery  of  Montmartre,  and  decorated  it 
with  wreat'.ih  of  immortelles.  Upon  these  solemn 
occasions  reprtsentativcs  assembled  from  all  parts 
of  the  world,  and  testified  by  their  presence  to 
the  faitli  they  had  embraced.  la  January,  1839, 
the  Librairio  Sociale,  in  the  Rue  de  1'  Ecoie  de 
Medicine,  was  established,  and  the  works  of 
Fourier  and  his  disciples,  witli  those  of  other 
socialist  writers,  obtained  a  large  circulation. 
.  .  .  In  1840 'La  Phalange,' began  to  oppear,  as 
a  reg\ilar  newspaper,  three  times  a  week.  .  .  . 
Some  of  its  principles  began  to  exercise  a  power- 
ful influence.  Several  newspapers  in  Paris,  and 
throughout  the  country,  demanded  social  rev- 
olution rather  than  political  agitation.  The  cries 
of  '  Organisation  du  Travail,'  '  Droit  au  Travail," 
that  were  now  beginning  to  be  heard  so  fre- 
quently in  after-dinner  toasts,  and  in  the  mouths 
of  the  populace,  were  traced  back  to  Fourier. 
Cabet  had  already  published  his  '  Voyage  en 
Icarie ' ;  Louis  Tjlanc  was  writing  in  '  La  Revue 
du  ProgrSs,'  and  many  other  shades  of  socialism 
and  communism  were  springing  into  existence, 
and  eagerly  competing  for  public  favour.  .  .  . 
M.  Schneider  communicated  the  theory  to  his 
countrymen  in  Germany,  in  1837.  The  knowl- 
edge was  farther  extended  in  a  series  of  news- 
paper articles  by  M.  Qatzkow,  in  1843;  and 
separate  works  treating  of  the  subject  were  sub- 
sequently published  by  M.  Stein  and  M.  Loose. 
In  Spain,  it  found  an  active  disciple  in  Don 
Joachin  Abreu;  and  a  plan  for  realisation  was 
laid  before  the  llegent  by  Don  Manuel  de  Beloy. 
In  England,  Mr.  Hugh  Doherty  was  already  ad- 
vocating it  in  the  '  Morning  Star.'  In  1841,  his 
paper  appeared  with  the  new  name  of  '  London 
Phalanx';  and  it  was  announced  that  thousands 
of  pounds,  and  thousands  of  acres,  were  at  the 
disposal  of  the  disciples.  The  Communists  of 
the  school  of  Owen  received  the  new  opinions 
favourably,  and  wished  them  every  success  in 
their  undertaking.  In  America,  Fourier  soon 
obtained  followers;  the  doctrine  seems  to  have 
been  introduced  by  M.  Jean  Manesca,  who  was 
the  secretary  of  a  pbalansteriau  society,  estab- 


lished in  New  York  so  early  as  1838.  In  1840, 
no  less  than  50  German  families  started  from 
New  York,  \mder  the  leadership  of  MM.  Qacrt- 
ner  and  Hempel,  both  Fourierists,  to  establish  a 
colony  in  Texas.  They  seem  to  have  prospered 
for  a  time  at  least,  for  tlieir  nimibers  subsequently 
rose  to  200,000.  In  October  of  the  same  year, 
the  first  number  of  the  'Phalanx '  appeared  at  Buf- 
falo, in  New  York  State.  Mr.  Albert  Brisbane, 
who  had  recently  returned  from  Paris,  had  just 
published  aworlion  the  'Social  Destiny  of  Sfan,' 
which  is,  to  a  great  extent,  an  abridgment  of  M. 
Considerant's  '  Destiuee  Sociale. '  lie  became  the 
editor  of  the  'Future,'  which  replaced  the  'Pha- 
lanx,' and  was  published  at  New  York.  This 
paper  obtained  but  a  small  circulation,  and  Mr. 
Brisbane  thought  it  advisable  to  discontinue  it, 
and,  in  its  stead,  to  purchase  a  column  in  the 
'  New  York  Tribune.  .  .  .  Wlien  Mr.  Brisbane 
began  his  propaganda,  there  was  a  '  Society  of 
Friends  of  Progress '  in  existence  in  Boston.  It 
included  among  its  members  some  of  the  most 
eminent  men  in  the  intellectual  capital  of  the 
New  World.  ...  A  paper  called  the  '  Dial '  was 
started,  to  which  Emerson,  Parker,  and  Mar- 
garet Fuller  contributed.  "Their  object  was  to 
advocate  a  community  upon  the  principles  of 
Fourier,  but  so  modified  as  to  suit  their  own 
peculiar  views.  The  result  was  tlie  acquisition 
of  Brook  Farm.  .  .  .  But  the  intlucnce  of  Mr. 
Brisbane  was  not  limited  to  indirectly  inspiring 
these  eccentric  experiments.  It  was  said  that  in 
New  York  alone,  in  1843,  there  were  tliree  news- 
papers reflecting  the  opinions  of  Fourier,  and  no 
less  tlian  forty  throughout  the  rest  of  the  States. 
Besides  this,  many  reviews  were  occupied  in  dis- 
cussing them.  The  first  association  in  America 
to  call  itself  a  phalanx  was  Sylvania.  It  was 
begun  in  October,  1843,  and  lasted  for  about  a 
year  and  a  half.  There  were  150  members,  and 
Mr.  Horace  Greeley's  name  appears  among  the 
list  of  its  oflJcers;  it  consisted  of  2,300  acres  in 
Pennsylvania.  .  .  .  There  were  thirty-four  uuder- 
Uiken  during  the  Fourier  excitement,  but  of 
tliesc  we  have  complete  statistics  of  only  four- 
teen. .  .  .  The  years  1846-7  proved  fatal  to  most 
of  them.  Indeed,  Mr.  Brisbane  acknowl  tlged 
in  July,  1847,  that  only  three  then  survived." — 
A.  J.  Booth,  Fourier  (Fortnightly  liev.,  Bee., 
1872). —  "  Horace  Greeley,  under  date  of  July 
1847,  wrote  to  the  '  People's  Journal '  the  follow- 
ing. '  As  to  the  Associationists  (by  their  adver- 
saries termed  "  Fourierites "),  with  whom  I  am 
proud  to  be  numbered,  their  beginnings  are  yet 
too  recent  to  justify  me  in  asking  for  thejr  his- 
tory any  considerable  space  in  your  columns. 
Bricfiy,  however,  the  first  that  was  heard  in  this 
country  of  Fourier  and  his  views  (beyond  a  littlo 
circle  of  periiaps  a  hundred  persons  in  two  or 
three  of  our  large  cities,  who  had  picked  up 
some  notion  of  them  in  France  or  from  Fieiich 
writings),  was  in  1840,  when  Albert  Brisbane 
published  his  first  synopsis  of  Fourier's  theory 
of  industrial  and  household  Association.  Since 
tlien  the  subject  has  been  considerably  discussed, 
and  several  attempts  of  some  sort  have  beta 
made  to  actualize  Fourier's  ideas,  generally  by 
men  destitute  alike  of  capacity,  public  confi- 
dence, energy  and  means.  In  only  one  instance 
that  I  have  heard  of  was  the  land  paid  for  on 
which  the  enterprise  commenced;  not  one  of 
these  vaunted  "Fourier  Associations "  ever  had 
the  means  of  erecting  a  proper  dwelling  for  so 
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many  (is  three  hundred  people,  even  if  the  land 
had  been  given  them.  Of  couroo  the  time  for 
paying  the  fii-Ht  installment  on  the  mrrtgago 
covering  their  land  has  Kcnornlly  witne-wed  the 
dissipation  of  their  sanguine  dreams.  Yet  there 
are  at  least  three  of  these  cmbrvo  Associations 
still  in  existence ;  and,  as  cacli  of  these  is  in  its 
tldrd  or  fourth  year,  tlioy  may  bo  supposed  to 
give  some  promise  of  vitality.  They  are  the 
North  Aniericim  I'liiilanx,  near  Leedsville,  New 
Jersey;  the  Trumbull  Phalanx,  near  Uracevllle, 
OIilo;  and  the  Wisconsin  Phalanx,  Ceresco,  Wis- 
consin. Each  of  these  has  a  considerable  domain 
nearly  or  wholly  paid  for,  is  improving  tlio  soil, 
increasing  its  annual  products,  and  estublisldng 
some  brandies  of  manufactures.  Each,  though 
far  enough  from  being  a  perfect  Association,  la 
animated  witli  tlie  hope  of  becoming  one,  as 
rapidly  as  experience,  time  and  means  will  al- 
low. '  Of  the  three  Phalanxes  thus  mentioned  as 
the  rear-guard  of  Fourlerisra,  one  —  the  Trum- 
bull— disappeared  obout  four  months  afterward 
(very  nearly  at  the  time  of  the  dispersion  of 
Brook  Farm),  and  another — the  Wisconsin — 
lasted  only  a  year  longer,  leaving  the  North 
American  alone  for  tlie  last  four  years  of  its  ex- 
istence."—  J.  II.  Noyes,  History  of  American 
Socidliums,  eh.  40. 

Also  in;  II.  Brisbane;  Albert  lirisbane;  a 
Mental  Biofiraphi/. 

A,  D.  1 839- 1 894. —  Proudhon  and  his  doc- 
trines of  Anarchism. — The  Individualistic  and 
Communistic  Anarchists  of  the  present  gen- 
eration.— "Of  the  Socialistic  thinkers  who  serve 
as  a  kind  of  link  between  the  Utopists  and  the 
scliool  of  the  Socialism  of  historical  evolution, 
or  scientific  Socialists,  by  far  the  most  note- 
worthy figure  is  Proudlion,  who  was  born  at 
BesanQon  in  1809.  By  blrtli  he  belonged  to  the 
working  class,  ills  fatlier  being  a  brewer's  cooper, 
and  he  himself  as  a  youth  followed  the  occupa- 
tion of  cowherding.  In  1838,  however,  he  pub- 
lished an  essay  on  general  grammar,  and  in  1839 
he  gained  a  scholarship  to  be  held  for  three 
years,  a  gift  of  one  Madame  Suard  to  his  native 
town.  The  result  of  this  advantage  was  his 
most  important  though  far  from  his  most  volu- 
minous work,  published  the  same  year  as  the  essay 
which  Madame  Suord's  scholars  were  bound  to 
write;  it  bore  the  title  of  'What  is  Property?' 
(Qu'  est-ce  que  la  propriete  ?)  his  answer  being 
Property  is  Robbery  (La  propriete  est  le  vol). 
As  may  ba  imagined,  this  remarkable  essay 
caused  much  stir  and  indignation,  and  Proud- 
hon was  censured  by  the  Besangon  Academy  for 
its  production,  narrowly  escaping  a  prosecution. 
In  1841  he  was  tried  at  Besanfon  for  a  letter  he 
wrote  to  Victor  Considerant,  the  Fourierist,  but 
was  acquitted.  In  1846  he  wrote  his  '  Philoso- 
phie  de  la  MisSre '  (Philosophy  of  Poverty), 
whicli  received  an  elaborate  reply  and  refutation 
from  Karl  Marx.  In  1847  he  went  to  Paris.  In 
the  Itevolutiou  of  1848  lie  showed  himself  a  vig- 
orous controversialist,  and  was  elected  Deputy 
for  the  Seine.  .  .  .  After  the  failure  of  the  revo- 
lution of  '48,  Proudhon  was  imprisoned  for  three 
years,  during  which  time  he  married  a  young 
woman  of  the  working  class.  In  1858  he  fully 
developed  his  system  of  '  Mutualism '  in  his  last 
work,  entitled  'Justice  in  the  Revolution  and 
the  Church.'  In  consequence  of  the  publication 
of  this  book  he  had  to  retire  to  Brussels,  but  was 
amnestied  in  1860,  came  back  to  France  and  died 


ot  Pasay  in  1865."— W.  Morris  and  E.  B.  Bax, 
Soeinlium,  iin  Urowt/i  ami  Outcome,  eh.  18. — "  In 
anarchism  we  have  the  extreme  antitlicsis  of 
socialism  and  communism.  The  socialist  desires 
so  to  extend  tlie  sphere  of  the  state  that  it  shall 
embrace  all  the  more  important  concerns  of  life. 
The  communist,  at  least  of  the  older  school, 
would  make  the  sway  of  authority  and  the  rou- 
tine which  follows  therefrom  universal.  The  an- 
archist, on  the  other  hand,  would  banish  all  forni.H 
of  authority  and  liavc  only  a  system  of  the  most 
perfect  liberty.  The  anarclilst  is  an  extreme 
individualist.  .  .  .  Anarchism,  as  a  social  theory, 
was  first  elaborately  formulated  by  Proudhon. 
In  the  first  part  of  his  work,  '  What  is  Property?' 
he  briefiy  stated  the  doctrine  and  gave  it  the 
name  '  anarchy,'  absence  of  a  master  or  sovereign. 
In  that  connection  ho  said :  '  In  a  given  society 
the  authority  of  man  over  man  is  inversely  pro- 
portional to  tiio  stage  of  intellectual  develop- 
ment which  that  society  has  reached.  .  .  .  Prop- 
erty and  royalty  have  been  crumbling  to  pieces 
ever  since  the  world  began.  As  man  seeks 
justice  in  equality,  so  society  seeks  order  in 
anarchy."  About  twelve  years  before  Proudhon 
publislied  his  views  Josiaii  AVarreu  readied  simi- 
lar conclusions  in  America.  But  as  the  French- 
man possessed  the  originality  necessary  to  the 
construction  of  a  social  philosophy,  we  must  re- 
gard him  as  altogetlier  the  chief  autliority  upon 
fioiiMitiflc  anarchism.  .  .  .  Proudhon's  social 
ideal  was  (Jiat  of  perfect  individual  liberty. 
Those  who  have  thought  him  a  communist  or 
socialist  have  wholly  mistaken  his  meaning.  .  .  . 
Proudhon  believed  that  If  the  state  in  all  its  de- 
partments were  abolished,  if  authority  were 
eradicated  from  society,  and  if  the  principle  of 
laissez  falre  were  made  universal  in  Its  operation, 
every  form  of  social  ill  would  disappear.  Ac- 
cording to  his  views  men  are  wicked  and  igno- 
rant because,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  they 
liave  been  forced  to  be  so;  it  is  because  they 
liave  been  subjected  to  the  will  of  another,  or 
are  able  to  transfer  the  evil  results  of  their  acts 
to  another.  If  tlie  individual,  after  readiing  tlie 
age  of  discretion,  could  be  freed  from  repression 
and  compulsion  in  every  form  and  know  that  lie 
alone  is  responsible  for  his  acts  and  must  bear 
their  consequences,  he  would  become  thrifty, 
prudent,  energetic;  in  short  he  would  always 
see  and  follow  his  highest  interests.  He  would 
always  respect  the  rights  of  others ;  that  is,  act 
justly.  Such  individuals  could  carry  on  all  tlie 
great  industrial  enterprises  of  to-day  either  sep- 
arately or  by  voluntary  association.  No  compul- 
sion, however,  could  be  used  to  force  one  to 
fulfil  a  contract  or  remain  in  an  association 
longer  than  his  interest  dictated.  Thus  we  should 
have  a  perfectly  free  play  of  enlightened  self- 
interests:  equitable  competition,  the  only  natural 
form  of  social  organization.  .  .  .  Proudlion's 
theory  is  the  sum  and  substance  of  scientific 
anarchism.  IIow  closely  have  the  American  an- 
archists adhered  to  the  teachings  of  their  master? 
One  group,  with  its  centre  at  Boston  and  with 
branch  associations  in  a  few  otlier  cities,  is  com- 
posed of  faithful  disciples  of  Proudhon.  They 
believe  that  he  is  the  leading  thinker  among  those 
who  have  found  the  source  of  evil  in  society  and 
the  remedy  therefor.  They  accept  his  analysis 
of  social  phenomena  and  follow  his  lead  gener- 
ally, though  not  implicitly.  They  call  them- 
selves Individualistic  Anarchists,  and  claim  to 
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he  the  only  class  who  nro  entitled  to  tbnt  name. 
They  <li>  not  nttcmpt  to  organize  very  much,  but 
rely  upon  'active  imIivldiialH,  working  here  and 
there  III!  over  the  country.'  It  \n  HuppoHcd  that 
they  iriay  nunilM-r  in  all  Home  five  thousand  ad- 
herents In  the  L'nited  States.  .  .  .  They,  like 
Proudhon,  consider  the  government  of  the  United 
States  to  1k!  as  oppressive  and  worthless  as  any 
of  the  Eiiropean  monarchies.  Liberty  prevails 
hero  no  more  than  there.  In  some  respcc'ts  the 
system  of  majority  rule  is  more  obnoxious  than 
that  of  hionr.rchy.  It  Is  iiuitc  as  tyrannical,  and 
In  a  republic  it  is  more  difllcult  to  reach  the 
source  of  the  despotism  and  remove  It.  They 
regard  the  entire  machinery  of  elections  as  worth- 
less and  a  hindrance  to  prosperity.  They  are 
opposed  to  political  machines  of  nil  kinds.  They 
never  voic  or  perform  the  duties  of  citizens  In 
any  way,  if  it  can  be  avoided.  .  .  .  Concerning 
the  family  relation,  the  unarchists  Im-Hgvc  that 
civil  marriage  should  be  abolished  and  '  autono- 
mlstlc  '  marriage  substituted.  This  means  that 
the  contracting  parties  should  agree  to  live  to- 
gether as  long  as  It  seems  best  to  do  so,  and  that 
the  partnership  should  bo  dissolved  whenever 
cither  one  desires  it.  Still,  they  would  give  the 
freest  possible  play  to  love  and  honor  as  restrain- 
ing motives.  .  .  .  The  Individualistic  Anarchists 
.  .  .  profess  to  have  very  little  in  common  with 
the  Internationalists.  The  latter  are  Communis- 
tic Anarchists.  They  borrow  their  analysis  of 
existing  social  conditions  from  Marx,  or  more 
accurately  from  the  '  communistic  manifesto ' 
issued  by  Marx  and  Engcis  in  1847.  In  the  old 
International  Workingman's  association  they  con- 
stituted the  left  wing,  which,  with  its  leader, 
Hakuninc,  was  expelled  in  1872.  Later  the  fol- 
lowers of  Marx,  the  socialists  proper,  disbanded, 
and  since  1883  the  International  in  this  country 
has  been  controlled  wholly  by  the  anarchists. 
Their  views  and  methods  are  similar  to  those 
whicn  Bakuninc  wished  to  carry  out  by  means 
of  his  Universal  Alliance,  and  which  exist  more  or 
less  dcflnitely  in  the  minds  of  Russian  Nihilists. 
Like  Bakunme,  they  desire  to  organize  an  inter- 
national revolutionary  movement  of  the  laboring 
classes,  to  maintain  it  by  means  of  conspiracy 
and,  as  soon  as  possible,  to  bring  about  a  general 
insurrection.  In  this  way,  with  the  help  of  ex- 
plosives, poisons  and  nuirderous  weapons  of  all 
kinds,  they  hope  to  destroy  all  existing  institu- 
tions, ecclesiastical,  civil  and  economic.  Upon 
the  smoking  ruins  they  will  erect  the  new  and 
perfect  society.  Only  a  few  weeks  or  mr  ths 
will  be  necessary  to  make  the  transition.  During 
that  time  the  laborers  will  take  po.ssession  of  all 
lands,  buildings,  instruments  of  production  and 
distribution.  With  these  in  their  possession,  and 
without  the  interposition  of  government,  they 
will  organize  into  associations  or  groups  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  on  the  work  of  society." — 
II.  L.  0%f^ooii,  Scientific  Anarchism  (Political  Sci- 
ence Quarterly,  March,  1889). 

Also  IN:  F.  Dubois,  The  Anarchist  Penl. 

A.  D.  1840-1848.— Louis  Blanc  and  his 
scheme  of  State-aided  Co-operation. — "St. 
Simouism  would  destroy  individual  liberty, 
would  weight  the  State  with  endless  responsi- 
bilities, and  the  whole  details  of  production,  dis- 
tribution, and  transportation.  It  woiild  besides 
be  a  despotism  if  it  could  be  carried  out,  and 
not  a  beneficent  despotism,  considering  the 
weakness  and  imperfection  of  men.     So  objected 


Ixiuis  nianr  to  St.  Slmonlsm,  In  his  '  Organisa- 
tion <lu  Travail '  (1840),  whilst  bringing  forward 
a  scheme  of  his  own,  which,  he  contends,  woidd 
be  at  (mco  simple,  inuiicdiately  applicable,  and  of 
indellnite  extensibility;  In  fact  a  full  and  final 
solution  of  the  Social  I'roblem.  The  large  system 
of  prmluctlon,  the  large  factory  and  workshop, 
ho  saw  was  necessary.  Ijirge  capital,  t(M),  was 
necessary,  but  the  largo  capitalist  was  not.  On 
the  contrary,  capitalism  —  capital  in  the  hands 
of  private  individuals,  with,  as  a  necessary  con- 
sequence, unbounded  competition,  was  ruinous 
for  the  working  classes,  and  not  gixnl  for  the 
middle  classes,  including  the  ca|)italiHts  them- 
selves, because  the  larger  capitidists,  if  suf- 
ficiently astute  or  unscrupulous,  can  destroy  tho 
smaller  ones  by  under-selling,  as  In  fact  they  con- 
stantly did.  Ills  own  scheme  was  what  is  now 
called  co-operative  production,  with  tho  differ- 
ence that  instead  of  voluntary  effort,  he  looked 
to  the  State  to  give  it  its  first  motion,  by  ad- 
vancing the  apital  without  interest,  by  draw- 
ing up  the  ni'cessary  regulations,  and  by  naming 
tho  hierarchy  of  workers  for  one  year,  after 
which  the  cooperative  groups  were  to  elect 
their  own  olllcers.  He  tho\ight  that  if  a  num- 
ber of  these  co-operative  associations  were  thus 
launched  State-aided  in  each  of  the  greater  prov- 
inces of  industry,  they  could  compete  success- 
fully with  the  private  capitalist,  and  woidd  beat 
him  within  no  very  long  time.  By  competition 
he  trusted  to  drive  1dm  out  in  a  moderate  time, 
and  without  shock  to  industry  in  general.  But 
having  conquered  the  capitalist  by  competition, 
he  wished  competition  to  cease  between  the  differ- 
ent associations  in  any  given  industry ;  as  he  ex- 
pressed it,  he  would  '  avail  himself  of  the  arm  of 
competition  to  destroy  competition. ' .  .  .  The  net 
proceeds  each  year  would  bo  divided  into  three 
parts:  the  first  to  be  divided  equally  amongst 
the  members  of  the  association ;  the  second  to  be 
devoted  partly  to  the  support  of  the  old,  the  sick, 
the  infirm,  partly  to  tho  alleviation  of  crises 
which  would  weigh  on  other  industries;  the 
third  to  furnish  '  instruments  of  lalwur '  to  those 
who  might  wish  to  join  the  association.  .  .  . 
Capitalists  would  be  invited  into  the  associations, 
ana  would  receive  the  current  rate  of  interest 
at  least,  which  interest  would  be  guo  nteed  to 
them  out  of  the  national  budget;  but  iiiey  would 
only  participate  in  the  net  surplus  in  the  charac- 
ter of  workers.  .  .  .  Such  was  the  scheme  of 
Louis  Blanc,  which,  in  1848,  when  member  of 
the  Provisional  Government  in  France,  he  had  the 
opportunity,  rarely  granted  to  the  social  system- 
maker,  of  partially  trying  in  practice.  He  was 
allowed  to  establish  a  number  of  associations  of 
working  men  by  the  aid  of  Government  subsi- 
dies. The  result  did  not  realize  expectations. 
After  a  longer  or  shorter  period  of  struggling, 
every  one  of  the  associations  failed ;  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  a  number  of  co-operative  asso- 
ciations founded  by  the  workmen's  own  capital, 
as  also  some  industrial  partnerships  founded  by 
capitalists,  on  Louis  Blanc's  principle  of  distribu- 
tion of  the  net  proceeds,  were  successful.  .  .  . 
I  do  not  refer  to  the  'ateliers  nationaux,' [see 
France:  A.  D.  1848]  which  were  not  counte- 
nanced by  Louis  Blanc;  but  to  certain  associa- 
tions of  working  men  who  received  advances 
from  the  Government  on  the  principle  advocated 
in  his  book.  There  were  not  many  of  these  at 
first.  L.  Blanc  congratulated  himself  on  being  able 
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to  start  a  few:  after  tlio  Hcroiid  riHiiig  llip  Gov- 
crnnient  sulmidi/.cd  Mfty  si.\  aHHociiilionA,  all  but 
ono  of  which  had  fallwl  bv  187.V'— W.  Omham, 
Bofialiim,  New  and  Old,  eh.  8,  Mrt.  6,  with  foot- 
note.— "  In  1848  tlin  OoiiHtlMicut  Assembly  '•otcd, 
In  Jidy,  that  Ih,  afti'r  thu  revolution  of  June,  a 
subsidy  of  three  millions  of  francs  In  order  to 
encourage  the  formatl  )n  of  working  men's  usso- 
ciiitlons.  Mi.\  hundred  api'licatlons,  half  coming 
from  Paris  alone,  were  made  to  the  comndssh  .i 
entrusted  with  the  distribution  of  thu  fimds,  of 
which  only  flfty-six  were  accepted.  In  Paris, 
thirty  associations,  twenty -sev.in  of  which  were 
composed  of  working  men,  co.nprlsing  In  all  4!W 
associates,  received  89<),fi00  francs.  Within  six 
months,  tlireo  of  the  Parisian  iissoclatlons  failed ; 
and  of  the  434  associates,  seventy-four  resigned, 
fifteen  were  excluded,  and  there  were  eleven 
changes  of  managers.  In  July,  1851,  eighteen 
associations  had  ceased  to  exist.  Ono  year  later, 
twelve  others  had  vanished.  In  1865  four  were 
still  extant,  and  had  been  more  or  less  successful. 
In  1875  there  was  but  a  single  ono  left,  that  of 
tlio  flle-cutters,  which,  as  Citizen  Finance  re- 
marked, was  unrepresented  at  the  Congress." — 
E.  do  Laveleyo,  Tlie  Soeialisin  of  To-diiy,  eh.  5, 
foot-note. 

Also  in:  L.  Blanc,  1848:  Historical  Revela- 
tions, eh.  5-^,  and  10. 

A.  D.  1840-1883.— Icaria.— In  1840,  Etlenno 
Cabet  published  In  France  an  Utopian  romance, 
the  "Voyage  en  Icaric,"  which  awakened  re- 
markable interest,  very  quickly,  llo  descrll)ed 
in  this  romance  an  ideal  community,  and  elKJit 
years  later,  having  continued  the  propagation  of 
his  social  theories  in  the  meantime,  ho  under- 
took to  carry  them  Into  practice.  A  tract  of 
land  was  secured  in  Texas,  and  In  February, 
1848,  sixty-nine  emigrants — the  advance  guard 
of  what  promised  to  bo  a  great  army  of  Icarians 
—  set  sail  from  Havre  for  New  Orleans.  They 
were  followed  during  the  year  by  others  —  a  few 
hundreds  in  all;  but  even  before  the  later 
comers  reached  New  Orleans  the  pioneers  of  tho 
movement  had  abandoned  their  Texas  lands, 
disappointed  in  all  their  expectations  and  finding 
themselves  utterly  unprepared  for  the  work  they 
had  to  do,  tho  expenditures  they  had  to  make, 
and  the  hardships  they  liad  to  endure.  They 
retreated  to  New  Orleans  and  were  joined  there 
by  Cabet.  It  happened  that  the  Mormons,  at 
this  time,  were  deserting  their  town  of  Nauvoo, 
in  Illinois,  and  were  making  their  hejira  to  Salt 
Lake  City.  Cabet  struck  a  bargain  with  the  ro- 
treating  disciples  of  Joseph  Smith,  which  gave 
his  community  a  home  ready-made.  The  follow- 
ers who  adhered  to  him  were  conveyed  to  Nau- 
voo in  tho  spring ;  but  two  hundred  more  gave 
up  the  socialistic  experiment,  and  either  re- 
mained at  New  Orleans  or  returned  to  France. 
For  a  few  years  the  colony  was  fairly  prosperous 
at  Nauvoo.  Good  schools  were  maintained. 
"Careful  training  in  manners  and  morals,  and 
In  Icarian  principles  and  precepts,  is  work  with 
which  the  schools  arc  especially  charged.  The 
printing  ofllce  is  a  place  of  great  activity.  News- 
papers are  printed  in  English,  French  and  Ger- 
man. Icarian  school-books  are  published.  .  .  . 
A  library  of  5,000  or  0,000  volumes,  chiefly 
standard  French  works,  seems  to  be  much  pat- 
ronized. .  .  .  Frequent  theatrical  entertainments, 
social  dances,  and  lectures  are  common  means 
of  diversion.  .  .  .  These  families  ...  are  far 


from  the  condition  of  the  happy  Icarians  of  tho 
'Voyage,'  but  considering  the  (lllllciillles  they 
have  encountered  tiiey  must  lie  accredited  with 
having  done  remarkably  wll."  DisKcnHlons 
arose  however.  In  IH.Vl  Cal)ct  founil  himself 
opposed  bj  a  majority  of  tho  coinmunlty.  In 
November  of  that  year  he  withdr<!W,  with  aUmt 
IHO  adherents,  and  went  tf)  St.  Louis,  wherr  he 
died  suddenly,  a  few  days  afti'r  his  arrival. 
Thopo  who  hiid  ;  .;)ipanl<'d  him  settled  them- 
selves upon  ail  estate  called  ('heltenhani,  six 
miles  west  of  St.  Louis ;  Init  they  dhl  not  pros- 
per, and  were  dispossessed,  by  tho  foreclosure 
of  a  mortgage,  in  1864,  and  the  last  of  the  com- 
munity was  dispersed.  The  section  left  at  Nau- 
voo held  no  title  to  lands  there,  after  (^abot 
separated  from  them,  and  were  forced  (b  remove 
In  1860.  Tliey  established  themselves  on  a  tract 
of  land  In  Adams  county,  southwestern  Iowa, 
and  there  Icaria,  In  a  ulender  and  modest  form, 
has  been  maintained,  throtigh  ..  any  vicissitudes, 
to  the  present  day.  A  new  secession,  occurring 
1870-8i5,  sent  forth  a  young  colony  which  settled 
at  ClovcrdaL',  California,  and  took  tho  name  of 
tho  I''irla-Si)eranza  Community,  borrowing  tho 
namo  ■'isijera;iza"  from  another  Utopian  romance 
by  Pierre  Leroux. — A.  Shaw,  lem-ia. 

A.  D.  18^1-1847.— Brook  Farm.— On  tho 
29th  day  of  September,  1841,  articles  of  associa- 
tion were  made  and  executed  which  gave  exis- 
tence to  an  Association  bearing  tho  name  and 
stylo  of  "Tho  Subscribers  to  the  Brook  Farm 
Institute  of  Agriculture  and  Education."  By 
the  second  of  these  articles,  it  was  declared  t  >  be 
the  object  of  the  Association  "to  purclia.sc  such 
estates  as  may  bo  required  for  the  establishment 
and  continuance  of  an  agricultural,  literary,  and 
scientific  school  or  college,  to  provide  such  lands 
and  houses,  animals,  libraries  and  apparatus,  as 
may  be  found  expedient  or  advantageous  to  the 
main  purpose  of  tho  Association."  By  article 
six,  "  the  Association  guarantees  to  each  share- 
holder the  interest  of  live  per  cent,  annually  on 
the  amount  of  stock  held  by  him  in  the  Associa- 
tion." By  article  seven,  "the  shareholders  on 
their  part,  for  themselves,  their  heirs  and  assigns, 
do  renounce  all  claim  on  any  profits  accruing  to 
the  Association  for  tho  use  of  their  capital  in- 
vested In  the  stock  of  tho  Association,  except  five 
per  cent  interest  on  the  amount  of  stock  held  by 
tuem."  By  article  eight  it  was  provided  thai 
"every  subscriber  may  receive  the  tuition  of  ono 
pupil  for  every  share  held  by  him,  instead  of  five 
per  cent,  interest. "  The  subscribers  to  these  Arti- 
cles, for  shares  ranging  in  amount  from  $500  to 
$1,500,  were  George  Ripley,  Nathaniel  Haw- 
thorne, Mlnot  Pratt,  Charles  A.  Dana,  William 
B.  Allen,  Sophia  W.  Ripley,  Maria  T.  Pratt, 
Sarah  F.  Stearns,  Marianne  Ripley,  and  Charles 
O.  Whltmorc.  "The  'Brock  Farm  Association 
for  Education  and  Agriculture '  was  put  in  mo- 
tion in  the  spring  of  1841.  There  was  no  diffi- 
culty in  collecting  a  company  of  men  and  women 
largo  enough  to  make  a  beginning.  Ono  third 
of  the  subscriptions  was  actually  paid  in,  Mr. 
Ripley  pledging  his  library  for  four  hundred 
dollars  of  his  amount.  With  the  sum  subscribed 
a  farm  of  a  little  less  than  two  hundred  acres 
was  bought  for  ten  thousand  five  hundred  dol- 
lars, in  West  Roxbury,  about  nine  miles  from 
Boston.  The  site  was  a  pleasant  one,  not  far 
from  Theodore  Parker's  meeting-house  in  Spring 
Street,  and  in  close  vicinity  to  some  of  the  most 
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wenltliy,  capable,  and  zealous  friends  of  the 
enterprise.  It  was  charmingly  diversified  with 
bill  and  hollow,  meadow  and  upland.  .  .  .  Later 
experience  showed  its  unfitness  for  lucrative 
tillage,  but  for  an  institute  of  education,  a  semi- 
ttstlietic,  humane  undertaking,  nothing  could  be 
better.  This  is  the  place  to  say,  once  for  all, 
with  the  utmost  possible  emphnsis,  that  Brook 
Farm  was  not  a  '  community  '  in  the  usual  sense 
of  the  term.  There  was  no  element  of  '  social- 
ism '  in  it.  There  was  about  it  no  savor  of 
antinomiaiusm,  no  taint  of  pessimism,  no  aroma, 
however  faint,  of  nihilism.  It  was  wholly  unlike 
any  of  the  'religious'  associations  which  had 
been  established  in  generations  before,  or  any 
of  the  atheistic  or  mechanical  arrangements 
Wiiich  were  attempted  simultaneously  or  after- 
wards. .  .  .  The  institution  of  Brook  Farm, 
though  far  from  being  '  religious '  in  the  usual 
sense  of  tlie  word,  was  enthusiastically  religious 
in  sijirit  and  purpose.  .  .  .  There  was  no  theo- 
logical creed,  no  ecclesiastical  form,  no  inquisi- 
tion into  opinions,  no  avowed  i-eliance  on  super- 
human aid.  The  thoughts  of  all  were  heartily 
respected ;  and  while  some  listened  with  sympa- 
thy to  Theodore  Parker,  others  went  to  church 
nowhere,  or  sought  the  privileges  of  their  own 
communion.  ...  A  sympathizing  critic  pub- 
lished in  the  '  Dial '  (January,  1842)  an  account 
of  the  enterprise  as  it  tlien  appeared :  .  .  .  'They 
have  bought  a  farm  in  order  to  make  agriculture 
the  basis  of  their  life,  it  being  tlie  most  direct 
and  simple  in  relation  to  nature.  .  .  .  The  plan 
of  the  Community,  as  an  economy,  is,  in  brief, 
this:  for  all  who  have  property  to  take  stock, 
and  receive  a  fixed  interest  thereon ;  then  to  keep 
house  or  board  in  common,  as  they  shall  sever- 
ally desire,  at  the  cost  of  provisions  purchased 
at  wholesale,  or  raised  on  the  farm ;  and  for  all 
to  labor  in  community  and  be  paid  at  a  certain 
rate  an  hour,  choosing  their  own  number  of 
hours  and  their  own  kmd  of  work.  With  the 
results  of  this  labor  and  their  interest  they  are  to 
pay  their  board,  and  also  purchase  whatever 
else  they  require,  at  cost,  at  the  warehouses  of 
the  community,  which  are  to  be  filled  by  the 
community  as  such.  To  perfect  this  economy, 
in  the  course  of  time  tliey  must  have  all  trades 
and  all  modes  of  business  carried  on  among 
themselves,  from  the  lowest  mechanical  trade 
which  contributes  to  the  health  and  comfort  of 
life,  to  the  finest  art  which  adorns  it  with  *'>od 
or  drapery  for  tlie  mind.  All  labor,  wh  jr 
bodily  or  intellectual,  is  to  be  paid  at  the  ime 
rate  of  wages,  on  tlie  principle  tliat,  as  the  labor 
becomes  merely  bodily,  it  is  a  greater  sacrifice  to 
the  individual  laborer  to  give  his  time  to  it.' 
.  .  .  The  daily  life  at  Brook  Farm  was,  of  course, 
extremely  simple,  ever,  homely.  .  .  .  There  was 
at  no  time  too  much  room  for  the  one  hundred 
and  fifty  inmates.  .  .  .  Tlie  highest  moral  re- 
finement prevailed  in  all  departments.  In  the 
morning,  every  species  of  industrial  activity 
went  Jn.  In  the  afternixjii,  the  laborers  changed 
their  garments  and  became  teachers,  often  of 
abstruse  brandies  of  knowledge.  The  "venings 
were  devoted  to  such  recreations  as  suited  the 
taste  of  tlie  individual.  The  farm  was  never 
thoroughly  tilled,  from  the  want  of  sufficient 
bauds.  A  good  deal  of  hay  was  raised,  and  milk 
was  produced  from  a  dozen  cows.  .  .  .  Some 
Worked  all  day  in  the  field,  some  only  a  few 
hours,  some  none  at  all,  being  otherwise  cm- 


ployed,  or  by  some  reason  disqualified.  The 
most  cultivated  worked  the  hardest.  .  .  .  The 
serious  diflieulties  were  financial.  .  .  .  As  early  as 
1843  the  wisdom  of  making  changes  In  tlie  direc- 
tion of  scientific  arrangement  was  agitated;  in 
the  first  months  of  1844  the  reformation  was  seri- 
ously begun,"  and  tlie  model  of  the  new  prganl- 
zation  was  Fourier's  "Phalanx."  "The  most 
powerful  instrument  in  the  conversion  of  Brook 
Farm  was  Mr.  Albert  Brisbane.  He  had  studied 
the  system  [of  Fourier]  in  France,  and  made  it 
his  business  to  introduce  it  here.  ...  In  March, 
1845,  the  Brook  Farm  Phalanx  was  incorporated 
by  the  Legislature  of  Massachusetts.  The  Con- 
stitution breathes  a  spirit  of  hope  which  is 
pathetic  at  this  distance  of  time.  .  .  .  The  pub- 
lication of  the  Constitution  was  followed  in  the 
summer  by  'The  Harbinger,'  which  became  the 
leading  journal  of  Fourierism  in  the  country. 
The  first  number  appeared  on  June  14th.  .  .  . 
Its  list  of  contributors  was  about  the  most  re- 
markable ever  presented.  Besides  Ripley, 
Dwight,  Dana,  and  Rykman,  of  Brook  Farm, 
there  were  Brisbane,  Channing,  Curtis  [George 
W. ,  who  had  lived  at  Brook  Farm  for  two  years], 
Cranch,  Godwin,  Greeley,  Lowell,  Whittier, 
Story,  Higginsou,  to  say  nothing  of  gentlemen 
less  known.  .  .  .  '  The  Harbinger '  lived  nearly 
four  years,  a  little  more  than  two  at  Brook  Farm, 
less  than  two  in  New  York.  The  last  number 
was  issued  on  the  10th  of  Februaiy,  1849.  .  .  . 
It  is  unnecessary  to  speculate  on  the  causes  of 
the  failure  at  Brook  Farm.  There  was  every 
.eason  why  it  should  fail ;  there  was  no  earthly, 
however  much  heavenly  reason  there  may  have 
been,  why  it  should  succeed."  In  August,  1847, 
a  meeting  of  stockholders  and  creditors  author- 
ized the  transfer  of  the  property  of  the  Brook 
Farm  Phalanx  to  a  board  of  three  trustees,  "for 
the  purpose  and  with  the  power  of  disposing  of 
it  to  the  best  advantage  of  all  concerned."  And 
so  the  most  attractive  of  all  social  experiments 
came  to  an  end. — O.  B.  Frothingham,  Oeorge 
Ripley,  ch.  3-4. 

A.  D.  1842-1889.— Profit-sharing  experi- 
ments.— "Profit  sharing  was  first  practised  sys- 
tematically by  M.  Leclaire,  a  Parisian  house- 
painter  and  decorator.  Beginning  to  admit  his 
workmen  to  participation  in  the  profits  of  his 
business  in  1842,  ho  continued  the  system,  with 
modifications  and  developments,  until  his  death 
in  1873.  His  financial  success  was  signal.  It 
was  not  due  to  mere  good  fortune.  Leclaire 
was  a  man  of  high  business  capacity.  ...  In 
France,  the  increase  in  tlie  number  of  participat- 
ing firms,  from  1855  onwards,  has  been  compara- 
tively steady,  the  number  now  [1889]  standing 
between  55  and  60.  In  Switzerland,  the  10  in- 
stances, dating  ten  years  back  or  more,  have  no 
followers  recorded  in  the  sources  of  information 
open  to  me.  Tliis  fact  may  be  explained  In 
some  degree  by  the  circumstances  that  Dr. 
BOhmert's  work,  the  chief  authority  tlius  far  on 
this  subject,  was  published  in  1878,  and  that  the 
principal  investigations  since  that  time  have 
been  concerned  mainly  with  France,  England, 
and  the  United  States.  This  remark  will  apply 
to  Germany  also;  but  the  prevalence  there  of 
socialism  has  probably  been  an  important  reason 
for  the  small  and  slow  increase  in  the  number  of 
firms  making  a  trial  of  the  system  of  participa- 
tion. ...  In  England,  the  abandonment  of  their 
noted  trials  of    industrial  partnership   by  the 
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Messrs.  Briges  and  by  Fox,  Head  and  Co.  in 
1874  checked  the  advance  of  tlie  scheme  to  a 
more  general  trial ;  but  iu  tlie  last  five  years,  7 
houses  have  entered  upon  the  plan.  In  the 
United  States,  the  experience  of  the  Messrs. 
Brewster  and  Co.  exerted  a  similar  influence,  but 
by  1882  6  concerns  had  introduced  profit  sharing ; 
these  were  followed  by  11  in  1880,  and  in  1887 
by  12  others.  There  are,  then,  at  least  20  cases 
of  profit  sharing  i  •,  actual  operation  at  this  time 
[1889]  in  this  country,  which  began  in  1887,  1886, 
or  1882.  As  compared  with  France,  Germany, 
and  Switzerland,  the  United  States  show  a  smaller 
number  of  cases  of  long  standing,  and  a  consider- 
ably larger  number  of  instances  of  adoption  of 
the  system  in  the  last  three  years  [1887-1889]. 
.  .  .  Not  by  mere  chance,  apparently,  the  two 
republics  of  France  and  the  United  States  show 
the  longest  lists  of  profit  sharing  firms." — N.  P. 
Gilman,  Pivjit  SlMring,  ch.  9.  —  See,  also,  below: 
1859-1887  —  the  profit-sharing  experiment  of  M. 
Godin,  at  Guise,  in  France. 

A.  D.  1843-1874. —  Ebenezer  and  Amana, 
the  communities  of  the  "  True  Inspiration 
Congregations." —  In  1843  the  first  detachment 
of  a  company  of  immigrants,  belonging  to  a  sect 
called  the  "True  Inspiration  Congregations" 
which  had  existed  in  Germany  for  more  than  a 
century,  was  brought  to  America  and  settled  on 
a  tract  of  land  in  Western  New  York,  near  the 
city  of  Buffalo.  Others  followed,  until  more 
than  a  thousand  persons  were  gathered  in  the 
community  which  they  called  "Ebenezer."  They 
were  a  thrifty,  industrious,  pious  people,  who 
believed  that  their  leader.  Christian  Metz,  and 
some  others,  were  "inspired  instruments," 
through  whom  Divine  messages  came  to  them. 
These  messages  have  all  been  carefully  preserved 
and  printed.  Communism  appears  to  have  been 
no  part  of  their  religious  doctrine,  but  practically 
forced  upon  them,  as  affording  the  only  condition 
under  which.they  could  dwell  simply  and  piously 
together.  In  1854  they  were  "commanded  by 
inspiration  "  to  remove  to  the  West.  Their  land 
at  Ebenezer  was  advantageously  sold,  liaving 
been  reached  by  the  widening  boundaries  of 
Buffalo,  and  they  purchased  a  large  tract  in 
Iowa.  The  removal  was  accomplished  gradually 
during  the  next  ten  years,  and  m  their  new  sec- 
tlement,  comprising  seven  villages,  with  the 
common  name,  Amana,  the  community  is  said 
to  be  remarkably  thriving.  In  1874  Amana  con- 
tained a  population  of  1,485  men,  women  and 
children.  —  C.  Nordhofl,  The  Communistic  Socie- 
ties of  tlie  United  States,  pp.  25-43. 

A.  D.  1843-1883.— Karl  Marx.— His  theory 
of  Capital.— His  socialistic  influence. — "The 
greatest  and  most  influential  name  iu  the  history 
of  socialism  is  unquestionably  Karl  Marx.  .  .  . 
Like  Ferdinand  Lassalle,  he  was  of  Jewish  ex- 
traction. He  was  born  at  Treves  in  1818,  his 
father  being  a  lawyer  in  that  town;  and  he 
studied  at  Berlin  and  Bonn,  but  neglected  the 
specialty  of  law,  which  he  nominally  adopted, 
for  the  more  congenial  subjects  of  philosophy 
and  history.  Marx  was  a  zealous  student,  and 
apparently  an  adherent  of  Hegelianism,  but  soon 
gave  up  bis  intention  of  following  an  academic 
career  as  a  teacher  of  philosophy,  and  Joined  the 
staff  of  the  Rhenish  Gazette,  published  at  Co- 
logne as  an  organ  of  the  extreme  democracy. 
While  thus  engaged,  however,  he  found  that  his 
knowledge  of  ucunoiuics  required  to  be  enlarged 
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and  corrected,  and  accordingly  In  1843,  after 
marrying  the  sister  of  the  Prussian  Minister,  Von 
Westfalen,  he  removed  to  Paris,  where  he  ap- 
plied himself  to  the  study  of  the  questions  to 
which  his  life  and  activity  were  henceforward  to 
be  devoted  so  entirely.  Here  also  he  began  to 
publish  those  youthful  writings  which  must  be 
reckoned  among  the  most  powerful  expositions 
of  the  early  form  of  German  socialism.  With 
Arnold  Huge  he  edited  the  '  Deutsch-FranzO- 
sisclie  Jahrbtlcher. '  In  1845  he  was  expelled 
from  Paris  and  settled  in  Brussels,  where  he 
published  his  '  Discours  sur  le  Libre  ^change,' 
and  his  criticism  of  Froudhon's  '  Philosophie  de 
la  Misfire,'  entitled,  'JlisCre  de  la  Philosophic.' 
In  Paris  he  liad  already  met  Friedrich  Engels, 
who  was  destined  to  be  his  lifelong  and  loyal 
friend  and  companion-in-arms,  and  who  in  1845 
published  his  important  work,  '  The  Condition 
of  the  Working  Class  in  England.'  The  two 
friends  found  that  they  had  arrived  at  a  complete 
identity  of  opinion;  and  an  opportunity  soon 
occurred  for  iiu  emphatic  expression  of  their 
common  views.  A  society  of  socialists,  a  kind 
of  forerunner  of  the  International,  had  estab- 
lished itself  in  London,  and  had  been  attracted 
by  the  new  theories  of  Marx  and  the  spirit  of 
strong  and  uncompromising  conviction  with 
which  he  advocated  them.  They  entered  into 
relation  with  Marx  and  Eugels ;  the  society  was 
re-organised  under  the  name  of  the  Communist 
League ;  and  a  congress  was  held,  which  resulted 
(1847)  iu  the  framing  of  the  'Manifesto  of  the 
Communist  Party,'  which  was  published  in  most 
of  the  languages  of  Western  Europe,  and  is  the 
first  proclamation  of  that  revolutionary  socialism 
armed  with  all  the  learning  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  but  expressed  with  the  fire  and  energy 
of  the  agitator,  which  in  the  International  and 
other  movements  has  so  startled  the  world. 
During  the  revolutionary  troubles  in  1848  Marx 
returned  to  Germany,  and  along  with  his  com- 
rades, Engels,  Wolff,  &c.,  he  supported  the  most 
advanced  democracy  in  the  '  New  Rhenish  Ga- 
zette.' In  1849  he  settled  in  London,  where  he 
spent  his  after-life  in  the  elaboration  of  his  eco- 
nomic views  and  in  the  realisation  of  his  revolu- 
tionary programme.  During  this  period  he  i)ub- 
lished  '  Zur  Kritik  der  politischen  Oekonomie ' 
(1859),  and  the  first  volume  of  his  great  work  on 
capital,  '  Das  Kapital '  (1867).  He  died  .a  Lon- 
don, March  14,  1883."— T.  Kirkup,  A  History  of 
Socialism,  ch.  7. — "As  to  the  coUectivist  creed, 
Marx  looks  upon  history  as  ruled  by  material 
interests.  He  borrows  from  Hegel  the  idea  of 
development  in  history,  and  sees  in  the  progress 
of  civilization  merely  the  development  of  eco- 
nomic production,  which  involves  a  conflict  of 
classes.  The  older  socialists  were  idealists,  and 
constructed  a  perfect  social  system.  Slarx  sim- 
ply studies  economic  changes,  and  their  effects  on 
the  conflict  of  classes,  as  a  basis  for  predicting 
the  future.  Starting  from  the  principle  that 
there  are  no  permanent  economic  laws,  but 
merely  transitory  phases,  a  principle  denied  by 
the  modern  French  economists,  he  does  not  criti- 
cise but  explains  our  modern  capitalistic  indus- 
trial system,  and  its  effects  on  society.  Former- 
ly, says  Engels,  an  artisan  owned  his  tools  and 
also  thp  product  of  his  labor.  If  he  chose  to 
employ  wage  earners,  these  were  merely  appren- 
tices, and  worked  not  so  much  for  wages,  but  in 
order  to  learu  the  trade.    All  this  is  changed  by 
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the  introduction  of  capital  and  tlie  modern  in- 
dustrial system.  Mar.x  explains  the  origin  of 
capital  by  saying  tliat  it  was  formerly  the  result 
of  conquest,  the  pillage  of  peasants,  and  of  colo- 
nies, and  tlie  secularization  of  church  property. 
However,  he  does  not  hold  the  present  capitalists 
to  be  robbers.  He  does  not  deal  with  the  capi- 
talist but  with  capital.  His  primary  theory  then 
is  tliat  profit  on  capital,  on  which  the  possibility 
of  accumulating  wealth  depends,  is  due  to  tlie 
fact  that  the  laborer  docs  not  receive  the  entire 
product  of  his  labor  as  his  reward,  but  that  the 
capitalist  takes  the  lion's  share.  Under  the  old 
industrial  system,  the  laborer's  tools,  his  means 
of  production,  belonged  to  him.  Now  they  are 
owned  by  the  capitalist.  Owing  to  the  improve- 
ment of  machinery,  and  the  invention  of  steam- 
power,  the  laborer  can  no  longer  apply  his  en- 
ergy in  such  a  way  as  to  he  fully  remunerated. 
He  now  must  sell  his  muscular  energy  in  the  mar- 
ket. The  [capitalist  who  buys  it  offers  him  no 
just  reward.  He  gives  the  laborers  only  a  part 
of  the  product  of  his  labors,  pocketing  the  re- 
mainder as  interest  on  capital,  and  returns  for 
risks  incurred.  The  laborer  is  cheated  out  of 
the  difference  between  his  wages  and  the  full 
product  of  his  labor,  while  the  capitalist's  share 
is  increased,  day  by  day,  by  this  stolen  amount. 
'Production  by  all,  distribution  among  a  few.' 
This  is  the  gist  of  Marx's  theories.  Capital  is 
not  the  result  of  intelligent  savings.  It  is  sim- 
ply an  amount  of  wealth  appropriated  by  the 
capitalist  from  the  laborer's  share  in  his  prod- 
uct."— J.  Bourdeau,  Oerman  Socialiim  (iVi  Eng- 
lander  and  Yale  Rev.,  Sept.,  1891,  tr.  from  Revue 
de»  Deux  Mondes). — "The  principal  lever  of  Marx 
against  the  present  form  of  industry,  and  of  the 
distribution  of  its  results,  is  the  doctrine  that 
volue  —  that  is,  value  in  exchange  —  is  created 
by  labor  alone.  Now  this  value,  as  ascertained 
by  exchanges  in  the  market  or  measured  by 
some  standard,  does  not  actually  all  go  to  the 
laborer,  in  the  shape  of  woges.  Perhaps  a  cer- 
tain number  of  vards  of  cotton  cloth,  for  in- 
stance, wtien  sold,,  actually  pay  for  the  wages 
of  laborers  and  leave  a  surplus,  which  the  em- 
ployer appropriates.  Perhaps  six  hours  of  labor 
per  diem  might  enable  the  laborer  to  create  prod- 
ucts enough  to  support  himself  and  to  rear  up 
an  average  family;  but  at  present  he  has  to 
work  ten  hours  for  his  subsistence.  Where  do 
the  results  of  the  four  additional  hours  go  1  To 
the  employer,  and  the  capitalist  from  whom  the 
employer  borrows  money;  or  to  the  employer 
who  also  is  a  capitalist  and  invests  his  capital 
in  his  works,  with  a  view  to  a  future  return. 
The  laborer  works,  and  brings  new  workmen 
into  the  world,  who  in  turn  do  the  same.  The 
tendency  of  wages  being  toward  an  amount  just 
sutflcient  for  the  maintenance  of  the  labor,  there 
is  no  hope  for  the  future  class  of  laborers. 
Nor  can  competition  or  concurrence  help  the 
matter.  A  concurrence  of  capitalists  will  tend 
to  reduce  wages  to  the  minimum,  if  other  condi- 
tions remain  as  they  were  before.  A  concur- 
rence of  laborers  may  raise  wp^es  above  the  liv- 
ing point  for  a  while;  bi''„  these  fall  again, 
through  the  stimulus  which  high  wages  give  to 
the  increase  of  population.  A  general  fall  of 
profits  may  lower  the  price  of  articles  used  by 
laborers;  but  the  effect  of  this  is  not  to  add  in 
the  end  to  the  laborer's  share.  He  can  live  at 
less  expense,  it  ia  true,  but  be  wUl  need  and 


will  get  lower  wages.  Thus  the  system  of  labor 
and  capital  is  a  system  of  robbery.  Tlie  capi- 
talist is  an  'expropriator'  who  must  be  expro- 
priated, as  Marx  expresses  it.  A  just  system 
can  never  exist  as  long  as  wages  are  determined 
by  free  contract  between  laborers  and  en'ploy- 
crs ;  that  is,  as  long  as  the  means  of  carry  mg  on 
production  are  in  private  hands.  The  oily  cure 
for  the  evils  of  the  present  industrial  system  is 
the  destruction  of  private  property — so  far,  at 
least,  as  it  is  used  in  production ;  and  the  substi- 
tution of  the  state,  or  of  bodies  or  districts  con- 
trolled by  the  state,  for  the  private  owner  of  the 
means  of  production.  Instead  of  a  number  of 
classes  in  society,  especially  instead  of  a  bour- 
geoisie and  a  proletariat,  there  must  be  but  one 
class,  which  works  directly  or  indirectly  for  the 
state,  and  receives  as  wages  what  the  state  de- 
cides to  give  to  them.  The  state,  it  is  taken  for 
granted,  will  give  in  return  for  hours  of  labor 
as  much  as  can  be  afforded,  conp'''tontly  with 
the  interests  of  future  labor  and  with  the  ex- 
penses necessary  for  carrying  on  the  state  sys- 
tem itself." — T.  D.  Woolsey,  Communism  and 
Socialism,  pp.  162-163. 

Also  in:  K.  Marx,  Capital. 

A.  D.  1848.— The  founding  of  the  Oneida 
Community.  —  The  Oneida  and  Wallingford 
communities  of  Perfectionists  are  followers  of 
doctrines  taught  by  one  John  Humphrey  Noyes, 
a  native  of  Vermont,  who  began  his  preaching 
at  Putney,  in  that  state,  about  1834.  The  com- 
munity at  Oneida,  in  Madison  county.  New 
York,  was  formed  in  1848,  and  had  a  struggling 
existence  for  many  years ;  but  gradually  several 
branches  of  industry,  such  as  the  making  of 
traps,  travelling  bags,  and  the  like,  were  success- 
fully established,  and  the  community  became 
prosperous.  Everything  is  owned  in  common, 
and  they  extend  the  community  system  "beyond 
property  to  persons."  That  is  to  say,  there  is  no 
marriage  among  them,  and  "  exciusiveness  in 
regard  to  women  and  children  "  is  displaced  by 
what  they  claim  to  be  a  scientific  regulation  of 
the  intercourse  of  the  sexes.  In  the  early  yeara 
of  the  Oneida  Community  several  other  settle- 
ments of  the  followers  of  Noyes  were  attempted ; 
but  one  at  Wallingford,  Connecticut,  is  the  only 
survivor.  —  C.  Nordhoff,  The  Communistic  So- 
cieties of  the  U.  8.,  pp.  259-293. 

Also  m :  J.  H.  Noyes,  Hist,  of  American  So- 
cialisms, ch.  46. 

A.  D.  1848-1883.— Schulze-Delitzsch  and 
the  Co-operative  movement  in  Germany. — 
"Hermann  Schulze  was  bom  at  Delitzsch,  in 
Prussian  Saxony,  August  29th,  1808.  He  studied 
jurisprudence  at  Leipzig  and  Halle,  and  after- 
wards occupied  judicial  posts  under  the  Govern- 
ment, becoming  District  Judge  at  Delitzsch  in 
1841,  a  position  which  be  held  until  1850.  In 
1848,  he  was  elected  to  the  Prussian  National 
Assembly,  and  the  following  year  he  became  a 
member  of  the  Second  Chamber,  in  which  he  sat 
as  Schulze-Delitzsch,  a  name  which  has  since 
adhered  to  him.  Being  a  member  of  the  Pro- 
gressist party,  ho  proved  a  thorn  in  the  Govern- 
ment's flesh,  and  he  was  made  District  Judge  at 
Wreschcn,  but  lie  returned  later  to  the  Prussian 
Diet,  and  became  also  a  member  of  the  North 
German  and  German  Keichstags.  For  more  than 
thirty  years  Schulze  heodcd  the  co-opcrotive 
movement  in  Germany,  but  his  scli-sacnflce  im- 
povedslied  him,  and  although  his  motto  as  a 
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social  reformer  had  always  been  'Self-help,'  as 
opposed  to  Lassalle's  'State -help,' he  was  com- 
pelled in  his  declining  years  to  accept  a  gift  of 
£7,000  from  his  friends.  Schulze  died  honoured 
if  not  famous  on  April  29tli,  1883.  Schulze- 
Delitzsch  is  the  father  of  the  co-operative  move- 
ment in  Germany.  He  had  watched  the  develop- 
ment of  tliis  movement  in  England,  and  as  early 
as  1848  lie  had  lifted  up  his  voice  in  espousal  of 
co-operative  principles  in  his  own  country. 
Tliough  a  Kadical,  Scliulze  was  no  Socialist,  and 
he  believed  co-operation  to  be  a  powerful  weapon 
wherewith  to  withstand  the  steady  advance  of 
Socialistic  doctrine.,  in  Germany.  Besides  carry- 
ing on  agitation  by  means  of  platform-siicaking, 
he  published  various  works  on  the  subject,  the 
chief  of  which  are :  '  Die  arbeitenden  Klassen 
und  das  Associatioaswesen  in  Deutschland,  als 
Programm  zu  einem  dnutschen  Congress,' (Leip- 
zig, 1858);  'Kapitel  zu  einem  deutschen  Arbeit- 
ercatechismus, '  (Leipzig,  1S63) ;  '  Die  Abschaffung 
des  geschilftliclien  Risico  ilurch  Herrn  Lassalle,' 
(Berlin,  1865);  '  Die  Entwickelung  des  Genossen- 
schaftenin  einzelnen  Qewerbszweigen,'  (Leipzig, 
1873).  Schulze  advocated  the  application  of  the 
co-operative  principle  to  other  organisations  than 
the  Englisli  stores,  and  especially  to  loan,  raw 
material,  and  industrial  associations.  He  made 
a  practical  beginning  at  his  own  home  and  the 
adjacent  town  of  Ellenburg,  where  in  1849  he 
established  two  co-operative  associations  of  shoe- 
makers and  joiners,  the  object  of  which  was  the 
purchase  and  supply  to  members  of  raw  material 
at  cost  price.  In  18.50  he  formed  a  Loan  Associ- 
ation (Vorschussverein)  at  Delitzsch  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  monthly  payments,  and  in  the  following 
year  a  similar  association  on  a  larger  scale  at 
Eilenburg.  For  a  long  time  Schulze  had  the 
field  of  agitation  to  himself,  and  the  consequence 
was  that  the  more  intelligent  sections  of  the 
working  classes  took  to  his  proposals  readily. 
Another  reason  for  his  success,  however,  was 
the  fact  that  tlie  movement  was  practical  and 
entirely  unpolitical.  It  was  a  movement  from 
which  the  Socialistic  element^was  absent,  and 
one  in  which,  therefore,  the  moneyed  classes 
could  safely  co-operate.  Schulze,  in  fact,  sought 
to  intro<luce  reforms  social  rather  than  Socialistic. 
The  fault  of  his  scheme  as  a  regenerative  agency 
was  that  it  did  not  affect  the  masses  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  thus  the  roots  of  the  social  question 
were  not  touched.  Schulze  could  only  look  for 
any  considerable  support  to  small  tradesmen  and 
artisans,  to  those  wlio  were  really  able  to  help 
themselves  if  shown  the  way.  But  his  motto  of 
'  Self-help '  was  an  unmeaning  gospel  to  the  vast 
class  of  people  who  were  notln  this  happy  posi- 
tion. .  .  .  "The  movement  neared  a  turning  point 
in  1858.  In  that  year  Scliulze  identified  himself 
with  the  capitalist  party  at  a  Congress  of  Ger- 
man economists,  held  at  Gotha,  and  he  soon  be- 
■  gan  to  lose  favour  with  the  popular  classes.  The 
higli-water  mark  was  reached  in  1860,  at  which 
time  tlie  co-operative  associations  had  a  member- 
ship of  200,000,  and  the  business  done  amounted 
to  40,000,000  tlialers  or  nbout  £6,000,000;  tlie 
capital  raised  by  contribution  or  loan  approach- 
ing a  tliird  of  tliis  sum.  In  tlie  year  1864  no 
fewer  than  800  Loan  and  Credit  Associations  had 
been  established,  while  in  1861  the  number  of 
Raw  Material  and  Productive  Associations  was 
172,  and  that  of  Co-operative  Stores  66.  Pos- 
sibly the  movement  might  have  continued  <to 


prosper,  even  though  Schulze  was  suspected  of 
sympathy  wi'h  the  capitalists,  had  no  rival  ap- 
peared on  the  scene.  But  a  rival  did  appear, 
and  he  was  none  other  than  Lassalle." — W.  H. 
Dawson,  Oerman  Socialism  and  Ferdituind  Las- 
salle, ch.  7. —  The  co-openitive  societies  in  Ger- 
many on  the  Sehulze-Delitzsch  plan  have  been 
regularly  organized  into  an  association.  "The 
number  of  societies  in  this  association  increased 
from  171  in  1830,  to  771  in  1864.  and  was  3,822 
in  1885.  At  the  last  named  date  they  were  dis- 
tributed thus:  loan  and  credit  societies,  1,965; 
co-operative  societies  in  various  branches  of 
trade,  1,146;  co-operative  store  societies,  678; 
building  societies,  33.  At  the  end  of  1884  the 
membership  was  1,500,000.  Of  their  own  capi- 
tal, in  shares  and  reserve  funds,  they  possessed 
300,000,000  marks;  and  of  borrowed  capital 
500,000,000  marks.  "—^8eH<-«,  Sept.  9,  1887. 

A.  D.  1859-1887.— The  "Social  Palace"  of 
M.  Godin  at  Guise. — "  The  Pamilistfiro  founded 
at  Guise  (Aisne),  France,  by  the  late  M.  Jean 
Baptiste  Andre  Godin,  has  a  world-wide  reputa- 
tion. The  Social  Palace  itself,  a  marvel  of  in- 
genious philanthropy,  which  realizes  successfully 
some  of  the  characteristic  ideas  of  Fourier,  .  .  . 
entitles  M.  Godin  to  a  high  place  among  the 
social  reformers  of  the  19th  century.  He  was 
the  son  of  a  worker  in  iron,  and  even  before  his 
apprenticeship  had  conceived  the  idea  that  he 
was  destined  to  set  a  great  example  to  the  in- 
dustrial world.  .  .  .  The  business  carried  on  in 
the  great  foundries  at  Guise  is  the  manufacture 
of  cast-iron  wares  for  the  kitchen  and  general 
house  use,  and  of  heating  apparatus  of  various 
kinds.  M.  Godin  was  the  first  man  in  France  to 
use  cast  iron  in  making  stoves,  in  place  of  sheet 
iron ;  this  was  but  one  example  of  his  inventive 
powers.  Ho  began  in  1840,  with  20  workmen, 
the  manufacture  which  employed  in  1883  over 
1,400  at  Guise  and  300  in  the  branch  establish- 
ment at  Laeken,  in  Belgium.  From  the  begin- 
ning there  was  an  organization  for  mutual  aid 
among  the  workmen,  assisted  by  the  proprietor. 
The  Familistire  was  opened  in  1860;  but  it  was 
not  until  1877,  owing  to  the  obstacles  presented 
by  the  French  law  to  the  plan  which  he  had  in 
mind,  that  M.  Godin  introduced  participation  by 
the  workmen  in  the  profits  of  his  gigantic  estab- 
lishment. ...  In  1880  the  establishment  became 
a  joint-stock  company  with  limited  liability,  and 
the  sj'stem  of  profit  sharing  was  begun  which 
still  [1889]  obtains  there.  M.  Godin's  main  idea 
was  gradually  to  transfer  the  ownership  of  the 
business  and  of  the  associated  Familistere  into 
the  hands  of  his  workmen.  .  .  .  No  workman  is 
admitted  to  participation  [in  the  profit-sharing] 
who  is  not  the  ownci  already  of  a  share.  But 
the  facility  of  purchase  is  great,  and  the  interest 
on  his  stock  adds  materially  to  the  income  of  the 
average  workman.  M.  Godin  was  gradually  dis- 
posing of  his  capital  to  the  workmen  up  to  his 
death  [in  1888],  and  this  process  will  go  on  until 
Madame  Godin  simply  retains  the  direction  of 
the  business.  But  when  this  shall  have  hap- 
pened, the  oldest  workmen  shall,  in  like  manner, 
release  their  shares  to  the  younger,  in  oriier  to 
keep  the  ownership  of  the  establishment  in  the 
hands  of  the  actual  workers  from  generation  to 
generation.  In  this  way  a  true  cooperative  pro- 
ductive house  will  be  formed  within  ten  or  a 
dozen  vears.  M.  Godin's  capital  in  1880  was 
4,000,000  francs;  the  whole  capital  of  the  house 
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in  1883  lind  risen  to  6,000,000  francs,  and  of  this 
sum  2,7.')3,5()()  francs  were  lield  by  various  em- 
ployees in  October,  1887.  Tlio  organization  of 
tlie'worltmen  as  participators  forms  quite  a  hier- 
arcliy,"  at  the  liead  of  wliicli  stand  the  "  associ- 
ates." "  TJie  '  associates '  must  own  at  least  500 
francs'  worth  of  stock ;  they  must  be  engaged  in 
work,  and  liave  tlieir  home  in  the  Familistt^rc : 
they  elect  new  members  themselves.  .  .  .  They 
will  furnish  JIadame  Qodin's  successor  from 
their  ranks." — N.  P.  Oilman,  Profit  Stuiring,  pp. 
173-177.— In  April,  1859,  M.  Godin  began  to 
realize  the  most  important  of  his  ideas  of  social 
reform,  namely,  "the  substitution  for  our  pres- 
ent isolated  dwellings  of  lionies  and  dwellings 
combined  into  Social  Palaces,  where,  to  use  M. 
Godiu's  expressive  words,  '  the  equivalents  of 
riclies,'  that  is  the  most  essential  advantages 
which  wealtli  bestows  on  our  common  life,  may 
be  brought  witliin  reoch  of  the  mass  of  the  popu- 
lation. In  April,  1859,  he  laid  the  foundation  of 
the  east  wing  of  such  a  palace,  the  PamilistCrc 
of  Guise.  It  was  covered  in  in  September  of 
the  same  year,  completed  in  1860,  and  fully  occu- 
pied in  the  year  following.  In  1863  the  central 
building  was  commenced.  It  was  completed  in 
1864  and  occupied  in  1865.  The  offices  in  front 
of  tlie  east  wing  were  built  at  tlie  same  time  as 
that  wing — in  1880.  The  other  appendages  of  the 
palace  were  added  in  the  following  order  —  the 
nursery  aud  babies'  school  in  1866 ;  the  schools 
and  theatre  in  1869 ;  and  the  baths  and  wash- 
houses  in  1870.  The  west  wing  was  begun  in 
1877,  finished  in  1879,  and  fully  occupied  in  1880. 
Till  its  completion  the  inhabitants  of  the  Famil- 
istfire  numbered  about  900  persons;  at  present 
[1880]  it  accommodates  1,200.  Its  population 
therefore  already  assumes  the  proportion  of  a 
considerable  village ;  while  its  style  of  construc- 
tion would  easily  allow  of  tlie  adidition  of  quad- 
rangles, communicating  with  the  north-eastern 
and  north-western  angles  of  the  central  building, 
by  which  the  number  of  occupants  might  be 
raised  to  1,800  or  2,000,  without  in  any  way  in- 
terfering with  the  enjoyments  of  the  present 
inmates,  supposing  circumstances  made  it  de- 
sirable to  increase  their  numbers  to  this  extent. 
...  Of  tlie  moral  effect  upon  the  population  of 
the  free  and  yet  social  life  which  a  unitary  dwell- 
ing makes  possible,  M.  Godin  wrote  in  1874:  — 
'  For  the  edification  of  those  who  believe  that  the 
working  classes  are  undisciplined  or  undisci- 
plinable, I  must  say  that  there  lias  not  been  in 
the  Familistire  since  its  foundation  a  single 
police  case,  and  yet  the  palace  contains  900  per- 
sons ;  meetings  in  it  are  frequent  and  numerous ; 
and  tlie  most  active  intercourse  and  relations 
exist  among  all  the  inliabitants.'  And  this  is  not 
the  consequence  of  any  strict  control  exercised 
over  the  inmates.  On  the  contrary,  tlie  whole 
life  of  the  Familistfire  is  one  of  carefully- 
guarded  individual  libeny,  which  is  prevented 
from  degenerating  into  license  simply  liy  the 
influence  of  public  opinion  among  its  inhabi- 
tants, who,  administering  their  own  internal  af- 
fairs as  a  united  body,  exercise  a  disciplinary 
action  upon  each  otlier.  There  are  no  gates,  be- 
yond doors  turning  on  a  central  pivot  and  never 
fastened,  introduced  in  winter  for  the  sake  of 
warmth ;  no  portor  to  mark  tlm  time  of  entrance 
or  egress  of  anyone.  Every  set  of  apartments 
is  accessible  to  its  occupants  at  any  hour  of  tlie 
day  or  uight,  with  the  same  facility  as  if  it 


opened  out  of  a  well-lighted  street,  since  all  the 
lialls  of  the  Familistire  are  liglited  during  the 
wliole  night.  And  as  there  are  ten  different  en- 
trances, each  freely  communicating  with  the 
whole  building,  it  would  bo  less  easy  for  one  in- 
mate to  spy  the  movements  of  another  than  it  is 
for  the  neighbours  in  an  ordinary  street  to  keep 
an  outlook  on  each  other's  actions.  .  .  .  But  one 
factor,  and  I  conceive  a  very  important  factor,  in 
this  eliort,  must  not  be  lost  sight  of,  namely  that 
the  Social  Palace  at  Guise  is  not  a  home  provided 
for  the  poor,  by  a  benevolence  wliich  houses  its 
own  fine  clay  in  its  isolated  dwelling  ever  against 
the  abodes  where  those  of  coarser  clay  are  clus- 
tered together.  It  is  a  home  for  M.  Godin  and 
members  of  his  family,  tlie  heads  of  departments 
and  other  persons  connected  with  liiin,  whose 
means  rise  considerably  above  those  of  the 
workers,  no  less  than  for  the  workers  in  the 
foundry  —  a  mansion  of  which  it  is  the  glory 
that  all  the  rooms  on  every  floor  originally  differ 
only  by  a  few  inches  of  height,  and  such  slight 
differences  in  tlie  height  and  width  of  doors  and 
windows  as  require  careful  observation  to  de- 
tect, and  that  all  participate  alike,  according  to 
the  quarter  of  the  sky  to  whicli  they  look,  in  air 
and  light.  So  that  the  difference  of  accommo- 
dation is  Tpractically  reduced  to  the  number  of 
square  feet  which  the  means  of  the  inmate 
enables  him  to  occupy,  and  the  internal  arrange- 
ment of  the  space  at  his  disposal." — E.  V.  iSeale, 
Associated  Homes. 

Also  in:  E.  Howland,  T)te  Social  Palace  at 
Ouise,  and  The  Familistire  at  Ouise  (Harper's 
Monthly  Mag.,  April.  1872,  and  Nov.,  1885).— M. 
Godin,  Social  Solutions. 

A.  D.  1860-1870.— Nihilism  in  Russia.— "For 
the  origin  of  nihilism  [wliich  had  its  period  of 
activity  between  1860  and  1870]  we  must  go  back 
half  a  century  to  a  little  company  of  gifted 
young  men,  most  of  whom  rose  to  great  distinc- 
tion, who  used  at  that  time  to  meet  together  at 
the  house  of  a  rich  merchant  in  Moscow,  for  the 
discussion  of  philosophy,  politics  and  religion. 
They  were  of  the  most  various  views.  Some  of 
them  became  Liberal  leaders,  and  wanted  Russia  to 
follow  the  constitutional  development  of  the  West- 
ern nations ;  others  became  founders  of  the  new 
Slavophil  party,  contending  that  Russia  should 
be  no  imitator,  but  develop  her  own  native  insti- 
tutions in  her  own  way ;  and  there  were  at  least 
two  among  them  —  Alexander  Herzen  and  Mi- 
chael Bakunin — who  were  to  be  prominent  expo- 
nents of  revolutionary  socialism.  But  they  all 
owned  at  this  period  one  common  master — Hegel. 
Their  host  was  an  ardent  Hegelian,  and  his 
young  friends  threw  tliemselves  into  the  study 
of  Hegel  witli  the  greatest  zeal.  Herzen  liimsclf 
tells  us  in  his  autobiography  how  assiduously 
they  read  everything  that  came  from  his  pen,  how 
they  devoted  nights  and  weeks  to  clearing  up  the 
meaning  of  single  passages  in  his  writings,  and 
how  greedily  they  devoured  every  new  pamph- 
let that  icsued  from  the  German  press  on  any 
part  of  his  system.  From  Hegel,  Herzen  and 
Bakunin  were  led,  exactly  like  Marx  and  the 
German  Young  Hegelians,  to  Feuerbach,  and 
from  Feuerbach  to  socialism.  Bakunin,  when  he 
retired  from  tlie  army,  rather  than  be  the  instru- 
ment of  oppressing  tlie  Poles  among  whom  he 
was  stationed,  went  for  some  years  to  Germany, 
where  he  lived  among  the  Young  Hegelians  and 
wrote  for  their  organ,  the  '  Hallische  Jahrbllcher ' ; 
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but  before  either  he  or  Herzen  ever  had  tiny  per- 
sonal intercommunication  with  the  members  of 
that  school  of  thought,  they  had  passed  through 
precisely  the  same  development.  Ilcrzen  speaks 
of  socialism  almost  in  the  very  phrases  of  the 
Young  Hegelians,  as  being  the  new  '  terrestrial 
religion,'  in  whicli  there  was  to  be  neither  God 
nor  heaven ;  as  a  new  system  of  society  which 
would  dispense  with  an  authoritative  government, 
human  or  Divine,  and  which  should  be  at  once 
the  completion  of  Cliristianity  and  the  realization 
of  the  Revolution.  '  Christianity,'  he  said,  '  made 
the  slave  a  son  of  man;  the  Revolution  has 
emancipated  him  into  a  citizen.  Socialism  would 
make  him  a  man.'  This  tendency  of  thought 
•was  strongly  supported  in  the  Russian  mind  by 
Haxthausen's  discovery  and  laudation  of  the 
rural  commune  of  Russia.  The  Russian  State 
was  the  most  arbitrary,  oppressive,  and  corrupt 
In  Europe,  and  the  Russian  Church  was  the  most 
ignorant  and  superstitious ;  but  here  at  last  was 
a  Russian  institution  which  was  regarded  with 
envy  even  by  wise  men  of  tlie  west,  and  was 
really  a  practical  anticipation  of  that  very  social 
system  which  was  the  last  work  of  European 
philosophy.  It  was  with  no  small  pride,  tliere- 
fore,  that  Alexander  Herzen  declared  that  the 
Muscovite  peasant  in  his  dirty  slieepskin  had 
solved  the  social  problem  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, and  that  for  Russia,  with  this  great  prob- 
lem already  solved,  the  Revolution  was  obviously 
a  comparatively  simple  operation.  You  had  but 
to  remove  the  Czardom,  the  services,  and  the 
priesthood,  and  the  great  mass  of  the  people 
would  still  remain  organized  in  fifty  thousand 
complete  little  self-governing  communities  living 
on  their  common  land  and  ruling  their  common 
aflairs  as  they  had  been  doing  long  before  the 
Czardom  came  into  being.  .  .  .  All  the  wildest 
phases  of  nihilist  opinion  in  the  sixties  were 
already  raging  in  Russia  in  the  forties.  .  .  . 
Although  the  only  political  outbreak  of  Nicho- 
las's reign,  the  Petracheflsky  conspiracy  of  1849, 
was  little  more  than  a  petty  street  riot,  a  storm 
of  serious  revolt  against  the  tyranny  of  the  Czar 
was  long  gathering,  which  would  have  burst 
upon  his  head  after  the  disasters  to  his  array  in 
the  Crimea,  had  he  survived  them.  He  saw  it 
thickening,  however,  and  on  his  deatli-bed  said 
to  his  son,  the  noble  and  unfortunate  Alexander 
II.,  'I  fear  you  will  find  the  burden  too  heavy.' 
The  son  found  it  eventually  heavy  enough,  but 
In  the  meantime  he  wisely  bent  before  the  storm, 
relaxed  the  restraints  the  father  had  imposed, 
and  gave  pledges  of  tlie  most  liberal  reforms  in 
every  department  of  State  —  judicial  adminis- 
tration, local  government,  popular  education, 
serf  emancipation.  .  .  .  An  independent  press 
was  not  among  tlie  liberties  conceded,  but  Rus- 
sian opinion  at  this  period  found  a  most.efFective 
voice  in  a  newspaper  started  in  London  by  Alex- 
ander Herzen,  called  the  '  Kolokol '  (Bell),  wliich 
for  a  number  of  years  made  a  great  impression 
in  Russia.  .  .  .  Herzen  was  the  hero  of  the 
young.  Herzenism,  we  are  told,  beaime  the 
rage,  and  Herzenism  appears  to  have  meant,  be- 
fore all,  a  free  handling  of  everytliing  in  Church 
or  State  whicli  was  previously-  tliought  too  sa- 
cred to  be  touched.  Tliis  iconoclastic  spirit 
grew  more  and  more  characteristic  of  Russian 
society  at  this  period,  and  presently,  under  its 
influence,  Herzenism  fell  into  the  shade,  and  ni- 
hilism occupied  the  scene.     We  possess  various 


accounts  of  the  meaning  and  nature  of  nihilism, 
and  tliey  M  agree  substantially  in  their  descrip- 
tion of  it.  The  word  was  first  employed  by 
Turgenielf  in  his  novel '  Fathers  and  Sons,'  where 
Arcadi  Petrovitch  surprises  his  father  and  uncle 
by  describing  his  friend  Bazaroif  as  a  nihilist. 
'A  nihilist,'  said  Nicholas  Petrovitch.  'This 
word  must  come  from  the  Latin  nihil,  nothing, 
as  far  as  I  can  judge,  and  consequently  it  signi- 
fies a  man  who  recognises  nothing. '  '  Or  rather 
who  respects  nothing,'  said  Paul  Petrovitch. 
'A  man  who  looks  at  everytliing  from  a  critical 
point  of  view,'  said  Arcadi.  'Does  not  that 
come  to  tlie  same  tiling? '  asked  his  uncle.  '  No, 
not  at  all.  A  nihilist  is  a  man  who  bows  before 
no  authority,  who  accepts  no  principle  without 
examination,  no  matter  what  credit  the  principle 
has. ' .  .  .  '  Yes,  before  we  had  Hegelians ;  now 
we  have  nihilists.  We  shall  see  what  you  will 
do  to  exist  in  nothingness,  in  a  vacuum,  as  if 
under  an  air  pump.'  Kosclieleff,  writing  in 
1874,  gives  a  similar  explanation  of  nihilism. 
'  Our  disease  is  a  disease  of  character,  and  the 
most  dangerous  possible.  We  suffer  from  a 
fatal  unbelief  in  everything.  We  have  ceased 
to  believe  in  this  or  in  that,  not  because  we  have 
studied  the  subject  thoroughly  and  become  con- 
vinced of  the  untenability  of  our  views,  but  only 
because  some  author  or  anotlier  in  Germany  or 
England  holds  this  or  that  doctrine  to  be  un- 
fuunded.  .  .  .  Our  nihilists  arc  simply  Radicals. 
Their  loud  speeches,  their  fault-finding,  tlieir 
strong  assertions,  are  grounded  on  nothing. ' " — 
J.  Rae,  Contemporary  Socialism,  ch.  9.  — See, 
also,  NiHiliisM. 

A.  D.  1862-1864.— Ferdinand  Lassalle  and 
the  formation  of  the  Social  Democratic  Party 
in  Germany. — "There  has  probably  been  no 
more  interesting  appearance  in  the  later  political 
history  of  Germany  than  Lassalle's — no  cliarac- 
ter  that  has  secured  more  completely  the  atten- 
tion of  its  world.  There  may  be  and  there  are 
many  difficulties  in  the  way  of  accepting  Las- 
salles  political  creed,  but  he  had  sufficient 
breadth  and  strength  to  win  a  secure  place  in 
the  two  widely  separated  domains  of  German 
science  and  politics  and  to  profoundly  influence 
the  leading  spirits  of  his  time.  ...  In  addition 
to  his  worth  in  the  department  of  science  Las- 
salle was  also  a  man  of  affairs,  a  practical  poli- 
tician, and  —  however  large  an  element  of  the 
actor  and  sophist  there  may  have  been  in  him  — 
the  greatest  German  orator  since  Luther  and 
John  Tauler.  Besides  this,  he  was  naturally 
heroic,  as  beautiful  in  person  as  Goethe ;  and  when 
we  remember  that  he  was  crossed  in  love  and  met 
in  consequence  with  a  romantic  death  at  the  age 
of  thirty-nine,  we  see  at  once,  as  the  publicist  ue 
Laveleye  has  suggested,  the  making  of  a  story 
like  that  of  Abelard.  Lassalle  has  been  the 
poetry  of  the  various  accounts  of  contemporary 
socialism,  and  has  already  created  a  literature 
which  is  still  growing  almost  with  the  rapidity 
of  the  Goethe  literature.  The  estimate  of  Las- 
salle's worth  has  been  in  each  account  naturally 
inUuenced  by  the  economical  or  sentimental 
standpoint  of  the  writer.  To  de  Laveleye,  who 
takes  so  much  interest  in  socialism,  Lassalle  was 
a  handsome  agitator,  whose  merit  lies  chiefly  in 
his  work  as  interpreter  of  Karl  Marx.  To  Mon- 
teflore  he  was  a  man  of  science  who  was  led 
by  accident  into  politics;  and  Franz  Mehring, 
who  was  once  th-r  follower  of  Lassalle,  in  his 
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'Oegchlchto  (lerdeutsclien  Soclal-Demokratle,' dis- 
cusses his  career  in  tlie  intolerant  moixl  in  wliich 
one  genemlly  approaclies  a  forsaken  worsliip. 
The  Englisliman  .lolin  Kae,  on  the  contrary,  in 
his  acco\int  of  socialism,  makes  Lassalle  a  hero ; 
and  in  the  narrative  of  the  talented  Dane,  Qeorg 
Brandes,  Lassalle  is  already  on  the  broad  road  to 
his  place  as  a  god.  In  the  same  spirit  Ru- 
dolf Meyer  in  his  work  '  The  Fourth  Estate's 
Struggle  for  Emancipation '  docs  not  hesitate  to 
use  the  'hief  hyperbole  of  our  modern  writers, 
and  conparcs  Lassalle  with  Jesus  of  Nazareth. 
Heine  also,  who  saw  in  his  fellow  Israelite  that 
perfect  Hegelian  '  freedom  from  God '  which  he 
himself  had  attempted  in  vain,  hails  Lassalle  as 
the  '  Messiah  of  the  age. '  Among  Lassalle's  more 
immediate  disciples  this  dcitlcation  seems  to 
have  become  a  formal  cultus,  and  it  is  affirmed, 
hard  as  one  finds  it  to  believe  the  story,  that  after 
Lassalle's  death  he  became  an  object  of  worship 
with  the  German  laborers.  .  .  .  The  father  of 
Lassalle  was  a  Jewish  merchant  in  Breslau,  where 
the  future  '  fighter  and  thinker '  as  Boeckh  wrote 
mournfully  over  his  tomb,  was  born  on  the  11th 
of  April,  1825.  The  Israelite  Lassal,  for  so  the 
family  name  is  still  written,  was  a  wealthy 
wholesale  dealer  in  cloth,  and  with  a  conscious- 
ness of  the. good  in  such  an  av"cation  had  from 
the  first  intended  that  Ferdinand  should  be  a 
merchant.  .  .  .  But  this  was  not  his  destiny. 
.  .  .  The  first  feature  in  Lassalle  was  hii  will, 
the  source  of  his  strength  and  his  ruin,  r,nd  one 
can  find  no  period  in  his  life  when  this  will 
seemed  in  the  least  capable  of  compromise  or 
submission.  .  .  .  When  he  decided  to  become  a 
Christian  and  a  philosopher  instead  of  a  merchant, 
the  family  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  accommo- 
date themselves  as  best  they  could  to  this  ar- 
rangement."— L.  J.  Huff,  Ferdinand  Lassalle 
(Pol.  Science  Quarterly,  Sept.,  1887).— "It  was 
in  1862  that  Lassalle  began  his  agitation  in  be- 
half of  the  laboring  classes,  on  agitation  which 
resulted  in  the  formation  of  the  German  Social 
Democratic  Party.  Previous  to  his  time,  Ger- 
man laborers  had  been  considered  contented  and 
peaceable.  It  had  been  thought  that  a  work- 
ing-men's party  might  be  established  in  France 
or  England,  but  that  it  was  hopeless  to  attempt 
to  move  the  phlegmatic  German  laborers.  Las- 
salle's historical  importance  lies  in  the  fact  that 
he  was  able  to  work  upon  the  laborers  so  power- 
fully as  to  arouse  them  to  action.  It  is  due  to 
Lassalle  above  all  others  that  German  working- 
men's  battalions,  to  use  the  social  democratic 
expression,  now  form  the  vanguard  in  the  strug- 
gle for  the  emancipation  of  labor.  Lassalleys 
writings  did  not  advance  materiallj'  the  theory 
of  social  democracy.  He  drew  from  Uodbertus 
and  Mar.\  in  his  economic  writings,  but  ho 
clothed  their  thoughts  in  such  manner  as  to  en- 
able ordinary  laborers  to  understand  them,  and 
this  they  never  could  have  doue  without  such 
help.  .  .  .  Las.salle  gave  to  Hicardo's  law  of 
waijes  the  designation,  the  iron  law  of  wages, 
and  expounded  to  the  laborers  its  full  signifi- 
cance, showing  them  how  it  inevitably  forced 
wages  down  to  a  level  just  sufficient  to  enable 
them  to  live.  He  acknowledged  that  it  was  the 
keystone  of  his  system  and  that  liis  doctrines 
stood  or  fell  with  it.  Laborers  were  told  that 
this  law  could  be  overthrown  only  by  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  wages  system.  How  Lassalle  really 
thought  this  was  to  be  accomplished  is  not  so 


evident.  He  proposed  to  the  laborers  that  gov- 
ernment should  aid  them  by  the  use  of  its  credit 
to  the  extent  of  100,000,000  of  thalers,  to  estab- 
lish co-operative  associations  for  production ;  and 
a  great  deal  of  breath  has  been  wasted  to  show 
the  inadeouacy  of  his  proposed  measures.  Las- 
salle could  not  himself  have  supposed  that  so  in- 
significant a  matter  as  the  granting  of  a  small 
loan  would  solve  the  labor  question.  He  recog- 
nized, however,  that  it  was  necessary  to  have 
some  definite  party  programme  to  insure  success 
in  agitation.  ...  On  the  23d  of  May,  1868, 
German  social  democracy  was  born.  Little  im- 
portance was  attached  to  the  event  at  the  time. 
A  few  men  met  at  Leipsic,  and,  under  the 
leadership  of  Ferdinand  Lassalle,  formed  a  new 
political  party  colled  the  '  Universal  German 
Laborers'  Union '  ('  Der  Allgemeine  Deutsche  Ar- 
beiterverein ').  .  .  .  Lassalle  did  not  live  to  see 
the  fruits  of  his  labors.  He  met  with  some  suc- 
cess and  celebrated  a  few  triumphs,  but  the 
Union  did  not  flourish  as  he  hoped.  At  the  time 
of  his  death  he  did  not  appear  to  have  a  firm, 
lasting  hold  on  the  laboring  population.  There 
then  existed  no  social-democratic  party  with 
political  power.  Although  LossoUe  lost  his  life 
in  a  duel  [1864],  which  had  its  origin  in  a  love 
affair,  r.nd  not  in  any  struggle  for  the  rights  of 
labor,  he  was  canonized  at  once  by  the  working- 
men.  .  .  .  His  infiuence  increased  more  than  ten- 
fold as  soon  as  he  ceased  to  live." — U.  T.  Ely, 
French  and  German  Socialism  in  Modern  Times, 
ch.  12. 

A.  D.  1862-1872.— The  International  in  Eu- 
rope.— "  The  International  came  into  being  im- 
mediately after  the  holding  of  the  International 
Exhibition  at  London,  in  1862.  At  least  it  was 
then  that  it  took  bodily  shape,  for  the  idea,  in  its 
Hierretical  form,  dates  from  much  earlier.  .  .  . 
'.  J  1862  certain  manufacturers,  such  as  M.  Arlfis- 
bufour,  and  certain  newspapers,  such  as  '  Le 
Temps 'and  'L' Opinion  Nationale,'  started  the 
idea  that  it  would  be  a  good  thing  to  send  dele- 
gates from  the  French  working  men  to  the  Lon- 
don Exhibition.  'The  visit  to  their  comrades 
in  England,'  said  '  L'  Opinion  Nationale,' '  would 
establish  mutual  relations  in  every  way  advan- 
tageous. While  they  would  be  able  to  gel  an 
idea  of  the  great  artistic  and  industrial  works  at 
the  Exhibition,  they  would  at  the  same  time  feel 
more  strongly  the  mutual  interests  which  bind 
the  working  men  of  both  countries  together ;  the 
old  leaven  of  international  discord  would  settle 
down,  and  national  jealousy  would  give  place  to 
a  healthy  fraternal  emulation.'  The  whole  pro- 
gramme of  the  International  is  summed  up  in 
these  lines ;  but  the  manufacturers  little  foresaw 
the  manner  in  wliicli  it  was  going  to  be  carried 
out.  Napoleon  III.  appeared  to  be  verj'  favour- 
able to  the  sending  of  the  delegates  to  London. 
He  allowed  then  to  Ix;  chosen  by  universal  suf- 
frage among  the  members  of  the  several  trades, 
and,  naturally,  those  who  spoke  the  strongest  on 
the  rights  of  "labour  were  chosen.  By  the  Enti- 
peror's  orders,  their  journey  was  facilitated  in 
every  way.  At  that  time  Napoleon  still  dreamed 
of  relying,  for  the  maintenance  of  his  Empire, 
on  the  working  men  and  peasants,  and  of  thus 
coping  with  the  liberal  middle  classes.  At  Lon- 
don the  English  working  men  gave  the  most 
cordial  welcome  to  '  their  brothers  of  France. ' 
On  the  5th  of  August  they  organized  a  ffite  of 
'  international  fraternization '  at  the  Freemasons' 
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Tavern.  .  .  .  They  proposed  to  create  commit- 
tees of  working  men  '  as  a  medium  for  tlie  inter- 
cliange  of  ideas  on  questions  of  international 
trade. '  Tlie  conception  of  a  universal  association 
appears  here  in  embryo.  Two  years  afterwards 
it  saw  the  light.  On  the  28th  of  September, 
1864,  a  great  meeting  of  working  men  of  all  na- 
tions was  held  at  St.  Martin's  Holl,  London, 
under  the  presidency  of  Professor  Beesly.  JI. 
Tolain  spoke  in  the  name  of  France.  Karl  Marx 
was  the  real  inspirer  of  the  movement,  though 
Mazzini's  secretary.  Major  Wolff,  assif  ed  him — 
a  fact  which  has  given  rise  to  the  stat^^ment  that 
Mazzini  was  the  founder  of  tlie  International. 
So  far  was  tliis  from  being  the  case  that  he  only 
joined  it  with  distrust,  and  soon  left  it.  The 
meeting  appointed  a  provisional  committee  to 
draw  up  the  statutes  of  the  association,  to  bo 
submitted  to  the  Universal  Congress,  which  was 
expected  to  meet  at  Brussels  in  the  following 
year.  In  this  committee  England,  France,  Italy, 
Poland,  Switzerland,  and  Germany  were  repre- 
sented; and  afterwards  delegates  from  other 
countries  were  admitted.  They  were  fifty  in  all. 
They  adopted  none  of  the  ways  of  a  secret 
society.  On  the  contrary,  it  was  by  publicity 
that  they  hoped  to  carry  on  their  propaganda. 
Their  office  was  in  Loudon.  .  .  .  Jli-.zzini,  by  his 
secretary,  Wolff,  proposed  a  highly  centralized 
organization,  which  would  entrust  the  entire 
management  to  the  leaders.  Marx  took  the  other 
side.  .  .  .  Marx  carried  the  day.  Soon,  in  his 
turn,  he  too  was  to  be  opposed  and  turned  off  os 
too  dictatorial.  Mazzini  and  his  followers  se- 
ceded. .  .  .  The  progress  of  the  new  association 
was  at  first  very  slow."  After  its  second  con- 
gress, held  at  Lausanne,  in  1867,  it  spread  rapidly 
and  acquired  an  influence  which  was  especially 
alarming  to  the  French  government.  In  1870 
the  International  was  at  the  summit  of  its  power. 
In  1873  its  congress,  at  the  Hague,  was  a  battle- 
field of  struggling  factions  and  clashing  ideas, 
and  practically  it  i)erished  in  the  conflict.  "The 
causes  of  the  rapid  decline  of  the  famous  Asso- 
ciation are  easy  to  discover,  and  they  ore  instruc- 
tive. First  of  all,  as  the  organizer  of  strikes,  its 
principal  and  most  practical  end,  it  proved  itself 
timid  and  impotent.  The  various  bodies  of 
working  men  were  not  slow  to  perceive  this,  and 
gave  it  up.  Next,  it  had  taken  for  motto, 
'Emancipation  of  the  workers  by  the  workers 
themselves.'  It  was  intended,  then,  to  do  with- 
out the  bourgeois-radicals,  'the  palrtverers,'  'the 
adventurers,'  who  when  the  revolution  was  made, 
would  step  into  power  and  leave  the  working 
men  as  they  were  before.  The  majority  of  the 
delegates  were  nevertheless  bourgeois;  but,  in 
reality,  the  sentiment  of  revolt  against  tlie  aristo- 
cratic direction  of  the  more  intelligent  members 
always  persisted,  and  it  fastened  principally  on 
Karl  JIarx,  the  true  founder  of  the  International, 
and  the  only  political  brain  that  it  contained. 
But  to  keep  in  existence  a  vast  association  em- 
bracing very  numerous  groups  of  different  na- 
tionalities, and  influenced  sometimes  by  divergent 
currents  of  ideas,  to  make  use  of  publicity  as  the 
sole  means  of  propaganda,  and  yet  to  escape  the 
repressive  laws  of  different  States,  was  evidently 
no  easy  task.  How  could  it  possibly  have  lasted 
after  the  only  man  capable  of  directing  it  had 
been  ostracized  ?  The  cause  of  the  failure  was 
not  accidental ;  it  was  part  of  the  very  essence  of 
the  attempt.    The  proletariat  will  not  follow  the 


middle-class  radicals,  because  political  liberties, 
republican  institutions,  and  even  universal  suf- 
frage, which  tlie  latter  claim  or  are  ready  to  de- 
cree, do  not  change  the  relations  of  capital  and 
labour.  On  the  other  hand,  the  working  man  is 
evidently  incapable  of  directing  a  revolutionary 
movement  which  is  to  solve  the  thousand  difll- 
culties  created  by  any  complete  change  in  the 
economic  order.  Revolutionary  Socialism  thus 
leads  to  an  insoluble  dilemma  and  to  practical 
impotence.    A  further  cause  contributed  to  the 


rapid  fall  of  the  International,  namely,  personal 

jealousies." — E.    '    '       "  ~ 

Tuday,  ch.  0. 


de  Laveleye,   The  Socialism  of 


A.  D.  1866-1875.— Rise  and  growth  of  the 
Patrons  of  Husbandry,  or  Grangers,  in  the 
United  States. — The  order,  composed  of  farm- 
ers, known  as  Patrons  of  Husbandry,  or  Gran- 
gers, was  founded  in  1866.  It  grew  rapidly 
during  the  first  decade  of  its  existence,  and  re- 
ported a  membership,  in  November,  1875,  of 
763,203.  After  that  period  the  numbers  de- 
clined. The  general  aims  of  the  order  were  set 
forth  in  a  "Declaration  of  Purposes,"  as  follows: 
"We  sliall  endeavor  to  advance  our  cause  by 
laboring  to  accomplishing  the  following  obiects : 
To  develop  a  better  and  higher  manhood  and 
womanhood  among  ourselves.  To  enhance  tlio 
comforts  and  attractions  of  our  homes,  and 
strengthen  our  attachments  to  our  pursuits.  To 
foster  mutual  understanding  and  co-operation. 
...  To  discountenance  the  credit  system,  the 
mortgage  system,  the  fashion  system,  and  every 
other  system  tending  to  prodigality  and  bank- 
ruptcy. We  propose  meeting  together,  talking 
together,  working  together,  buying  together, 
selling  together,  and  in  general  acting  together 
for  our  mutual  protection  and  advancement,  as 
occasion  may  require.  We  shall  avoid  litigation 
as  much  as  possible  by  arbitration  in  the  Grange. 
.  .  .  AVe  are  not  enemies  to  capital,  but  we  op- 
pose the  tyranny  of  monopolies.  We  long  to 
see  the  antagonism  between  labor  and  capital  re- 
moved by  common  consent  and  by  an  enlight- 
ened statesmanship  worthy  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  .  .  .  Last,  but  not  least,  we  proclaim 
it  among  our  purposes  to  inculcate  a  proper  ap- 
preciation of  the  abilities  and  sphere  of  woman, 
as  is  indicated  by  admitting  her  to  membership 
and  position  in  our  order." — R.  T.  Ely,  The  La- 
bor Movement  in  America,  ch,  3. — See,  also, 
United  St.\t]!S  op  A.m.  :   A.  D.  1877-1891. 

A.  D.  1867-1875.— The  Brocton  Community 
of  the  Brotherhood  of  the  New  Life. — The 
Community  of  the  Brotherhood  of  the  New  Life 
was  established  at  Brocton,  on  the  shore  of  Lake 
Erie,  by  Thomas  Lake  Harris,  in  1867.  Harris 
had  been,  partly  at  least,  the  founder  of  an 
earlier  community  at  Mountain  Cove,  in  North 
Carolina,  which  went  to  pieces  after  two  years. 
For  some  time  he  travelled  and  lectured  in 
America  and  England,  and  during  a  certain 
period  he  engaged  in  business  as  a  banker,  at 
Amenia,  in  Dutchess  county.  New  York.  He 
possessed  qualities  which  exercised  a  fascinating 
influence  upon  many  people  of  superior  cultiva- 
tion, and  mode  them  docile  recipients  of  a  very 
peculiar  religious  teaching.  He  claimed  to  have 
made  a  strange  spiritual  discovery,  through 
which  those  who  disciplined  themselves  to  the 
acceptance  of  what  it  offered  might  attain  to  a 
"new  life."  The  discipline  required  seems  to 
have  involved  a  very  complete  surrender  to  the 
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lewlpr,  Harris;  and  It  was  on  snch  terms,  ap- 
parently, that  the  Community  at  Brocton  —  or 
Salcm-on-Erie  as  tlie  Brotherhowl  renamed  the 
place  —  was  constituted.  Among  those  who  en- 
tered it  was  the  brilliant  writer,  diplomatist,  and 
man  of  society,  Laurence  Oliphant,  who  joined, 
with  his  wife,  and  with  Lady  Oliphant,  his 
mother.  The  connection  of  Oliphant  with  the 
society  drew  to  it  more  attention  than  it  might 
otherwise  have  received.  The  Commuiiity 
bought  and  owned  about  2,000  acres  of  lantl, 
and  tlevoted  its  labors  extensively  and  with  suc- 
cess to  the  culture  of  grapes  and  the  making  of 
wine.  The  breaking  up  of  the  Brotherhood  ap- 
pears to  be  covered  with  a  good  deal  of  ob- 
scuri'y.  Harris  left  Brocton  in  1875  and  went 
to  California,  where  he  is  reported  to  be  living, 
at  Sonoma,  on  a  great  estate.  Some  of  the 
Brotherhood  went  with  him ;  others  were  scat- 
tered, and  the  Brocton  vineyards  are  now  culti- 
vated by  other  hands.— W.  E.  K.,  Brocton  (Buf- 
falo Courier,  July  19,  1891). 

Also  in:  M.  O.  W.  Oliphant,  Memoir  of  the 
life  of  lAinrence  Oliplmnt. 

A.  D.  1869-1883.— The  Knights  of  Labor.— 
"The  second  great  attempt  [the  first  having 
been  '  the  International ']  to  organize  labor  on  a 
broad  basis — as  broad  as  society  itself,  in  which 
all  trades  should  be  recognized  — was  the  Noble 
Order  of  Knights  of  Labor  of  America.  This  or- 
ganization was  born  on  Thanksgiving  Day,  1869, 
ft)  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  and  was  the  result  of 
the  efforts  of  Uriah  8.  Stephens,  as  the  leader, 
and  bix  associates,  all  garment-cutters.  For  sev- 
eral years  previous  to  this  date,  the  garment-cut- 
ters of  Philadelphia  had  been  organized  as  a 
trades-union,  but  had  failed  to  maintain  a  satis- 
factory rate  of  wages  in  their  trade.  A  feeling  of 
dissatisfaction  prevailed,  which  resulted,  in  the 
fall  of  1869,  in  a  vote  to  disband  the  union.  Ste- 
phens, foreseeing  this  result,  had  quietly  prepared 
the  outlines  of  a  plan  for  an  organization  em- 
bracing 'all  branches  of  honorable  toil,'  and  based 
upon  education,  which,  through  co-operation  ani 
an  intelligent  use  of  the  ballot,  should  gradually 
abolish  the  present  wages  system.  Stephen' 
himself  was  a  man  of  great  force  of  charticter,  a 
skilled  mechanic,  with  the  love  of  books  which 
enabled  him  to  pursue  his  studies  during  his 
apprenticeship,  and  feeling  withal  a  strong 
affection  for  secret  organizations,  having  been 
for  many  years  connected  with  the  Masonic 
order.  ...  He  believed  It  was  necessary  to 
bring  all  wage-workei-s  together  in  one  organi- 
zation, where  measures  affecting  the  interests  of 
all  could  be  intelligently  discussed  and  acted 
upon ;  and  this  he  held  could  not  be  done  in  a 
trades-union.  At  the  last  session  of  the  Garment- 
cutters'  Union,  and  after  the  motion  to  disband 
had  prevailed,  Stephens  invited  the  few  members 
present  to  meet  him,  in  order  to  discuss  his  new 
plan  of  organization.  .  .  .  Stephens  then  laid 
before  his  guests  his  plan  of  an  organization, 
•which  he  designated  'The  Noble  and  Holy 
Order  of  the  Knights  of  Labor  '  It  was  a  new 
departure  in  labor  organizati  1.  The  founder 
described  what  he  considered  a  tendency  toward 
large  combinations  of  capital,  and  argued  that 
the  trades-union  form  of  organization  was  like  a 
bundle  of  sticks  when  unbound, —  weak  and 
powerless  to  resist  combination.  .  .  .  Stephens' 
great  controlling  ideas  may  be  formulated  as  fol- 
lows: first  that   surplus   labor  always   keeps 


wages  down;  and,  second,  that  nothing  can 
remedy  this  evil  but  a  purely  and  deeply  se- 
cret organization,  based  upon  a  plan  that  shall 
teach,  or  rather  inculcate,  organization,  and  at  the 
same  time  educate  its  membership  to  one  set  of 
ideas  ultimately  subversive  of  the  present  wages 
system.  ...  At  a  subsequent  meeting,  held 
Dec.  28,  1869,  upon  the  report  of  a  Committee 
on  Kitual,  involving  obligations  and  oaths,  Mr. 
Stephens  and  his  six  associates  subscribed  their 
names  to  the  obligations;  and,  when  the  ritual 
was  adopted,  Mr.  James  L.  Wright  moved  that 
the  new  Order  be  named  the  '  Knights  of  Labor.' 
.  .  .  Tlio  members  were  sworn  to  the  strictest 
secrecy.  The  name  even  of  the  Ordor  was  not 
to  be  divulged.  .  .  .  The  rules  of  government 
.  .  .  excluded  physicians  from  the  Order,  be- 
cause professional  confidence  might  force  the 
societies'  secrets  into  unfriendly  ears.  The  rule 
prohibiting  the  admission  of  physicians,  however, 
was  repealed  at  Detroit  in  1881.  Politicians 
were  to  be  excluded,  because  the  founders  of  the 
Order  considered  that  their  moral  character  was 
on  too  low  a  plane  for  the  sacred  work  of  the 
new  Order;  and,  besides,  it  was  considered  that 
professional  politicians  would  not  keep  the 
secrets  of  the  Order,  if  such  secrets  could  be 
u.sed  for  their  own  advantage,  Men  engaged  in 
political  work  are  not  now  excluded  for  that 
cause  alone.  Lawyers  were  to  be  excluded,  and 
still  are,  because  the  founders  considered  that 
the  logical,  if  not  the  practical,  career  of  the 
lawyer  is  to  get  money  by  his  aptitudes  and  cun- 
ning, which,  if  used  to  the  advantage  of  one, 
must  be  at  the  expense  of  another.  .  .  .  Rum- 
sellers  were  and  are  excluded,  because  the  trade 
is  not  only  useless,  by  being  non-productive  of 
artichs  of  use,  but  results  in  great  suffering  and 
immo.'ality.  .  .  .  The  founders  also  considered 
that  those  who  sell  or  otherwise  handle  liquors 
should  be  excluded,  because  such  persons  would 
be  a  defilement  to  the  Order.  In  consequence  of 
the  close  secrecy  thrown  around  the  new  organi- 
zation, it  did  not  grow  rapidly.  Stephens,  im- 
pressed with  the  Masonic  ritual  and  that  of  the 
Odd  Fellows,  was  unwilling  to  allow  any  change. 
...  So  the  society  struggled  on,  admitting  now 
and  then  a  member,  its  affairs  running  smoothly, 
as  a  whole,  but  the  name  of  the  organization 
never  divulged.  ...  In  January,  1878,  when 
the  whole  machinery  of  the  organization  was 
perfected  so  far  as  bodies  were  concerned,  there 
had  been  no  general  declaration  of  principles. 
The  Order  had  been  intensely  secret,  as  much  as 
the  society  of  the  Masons  or  of  the  Odd  Fellows. 
The  name  of  the  Order  began  to  be  whispered 
about;  but  beyond  the  name  and  most  exag- 
gerated accounts  of  the  membership,  nothing 
was  known  of  the  Knights  of  Labor.  "The  mem- 
bership must  have  been  small, — indeed,  not 
counting  far  into  the  thousands.  In  fact,  it  did 
not  reach  fifty  thousand  until  five  years  later. 
.  .  .  About  this  time  [1878]  the  strict  secrecy  in 
the  workings  of  the  Order,  and  the  fact  that 
the  obligations  were  oaths  taken  on  the  Bible, 
brought  on  a  conflict  with  the  Catholic  Church, 
and  during  the  years  1877-78  many  Local  and 
several  District  Assemblies  lapsed.  .  .  .  Meas- 
ures were  adopted  whereby  a  satisfactory  concil- 
iation was  brought  about,  on  the  general  ground 
that  the  labor  movement  could  consistently  take 
no  interest  in  the  advocacy  of  any  kind  of  re- 
ligion, nor  assuwe  aoy  positioa  for  or  against 
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creeds.  The  prejudiceg  agninst  the  Knights  of 
Liibor  on  account  of  Catholic  opposition  tlicn 
naturally,  but  grnilually,  (ilsappeared ;  and  the 
Order  took  on  new  strengtli,  until  there  were  in 
1879  twenty-three  District  Assemblies  and  about 
thirteen  hundred  Local  Assemblies  in  the  United 
States.  .  .  .  The  third  annual  session  of  the 
General  Assembly  was  held  at  Chicago,  in  Sep- 
tember, 1870,  when  the  federal  body  busied  itself 
with  general  legislation,  and  was  called  upon  to 
consider  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Steplicns  as 
Master  Workman.  This  resignation,  urgently 
pressed  by  Mr.  Stephens,  was  accepted;  and 
Hon.  Terrenco  V.  Powderly  was  elected  Grand 
Master  Workman  in  his  place.  .  .  .  The  mem- 
bcrsldp  was  stated  to  bo  five  thousand  in  good 
standing.  .  .  .  The  ne.xt  annual  meeting  of  the 
General  Assembly  (the  fourth)  took  place  at 
Pittsburg,  in  Scpteraljer,  1880,  and  consisted  of 
forty  delegites.  At  this  session,  strikss  were 
denounced  as  injurious,  and  as  not  worthy  of 
support  except  In  extreme  cases.  .  .  .  Tlie  flfth 
session  was  held  in  September,  1881,  at  Detroit. 
Tliis  session  had  to  deal  with  one  of  the  most 
important  actions  in  the  history  of  the  Order. 
Tlie  General  Assembly  then  declared  that  on  and 
after  January  1,  1882,  the  name  and  objects  of 
the  Order  sliould  be  made  public.  It  also  de- 
clared that  women  should  be  admitted  upon  an 
equal  footing  with  men.  ...  A  benefit  insur- 
ance law  was  also  passed,  and  an  entire  change 
of  the  ritual  was  advised.  .  .  .  Tlie  sixth  annual 
assembly  was  held  in  New  York  in  September, 
1883,  the  chief  business  consisting  in  the  discus- 
sion, and  finally  in  the  adoption,  of  a  revised 
constitution  and  ritual.  At  this  Assembly,  what 
is  known  as  the  'strike'  clement — that  is,  the 
supporters  and  believers  in  strikes  —  was  in  tlio 
majority,  and  laws  and  regulations  for  support- 
ing strikes  were  adopted;  and  the  co-operation 
of  members  was  suppressed  by  a  change  of  the 
co-operative  law  of  the  Order.  .  .  .  The  seventh 
annual  session  of  the  General  Assembly  was  held 
at  Cincinnati .  in  September,  1883,  and  consisted 
of  one  hundred  and  ten  representative  delegates. 
.  .  ,  This  large  representation  was  owing  to  the 
rapid  growth  of  the  Order  since  the  name  and 
objects  had  been  made  public.  .  .  .  The  mem- 
bership of  the  Order  was  reported  to  this  As- 
sembly to  be,  in  round  numbers,  fifty-two  thou- 
sand. In  September,  1884,  the  eighth  annual 
Assembly  convened  at  Philadelphia.  Strikes 
and  boycotts  were  denounced.  .  .  .  The  ninth 
General  Assembly  convened  at  Hamilton,  On- 
tario, in  October,  1885,  and  adopted  legislation 
looking  to  the  prevention  of  strikes  and  boycotts. 
The  session  lasted  eiglit  days,  the  membership 
being  reported  at  one  hundred  and  eleven  thou- 
sand. .  .  .  The  tenth  annual  session  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  was  held  at  Richmond,  Virginia, 
in  October,  1886.  .  .  .  Mr.  Powderly,  in  his  tes- 
timony before  the  Strike  Investigating  Commit- 
tee of  Congress,  April  21,  1886,  made  the  follow- 
ing statement  as  to  membership :  '  Our  present 
membership  does  not  exceed  500,000,  althougli 
we  have  been  credited  with  5,000,000.'  Tliis 
statement  indicates  a  growth  of  nearly  400,000 
in  one  year.  The  growth  was  so  rapid  that  the 
Executive  Board  of  the  Order  felt  constrained  to 
call  a  halt  In  the  initiation  of  new  members. 
To-day  (December  10,  1886),  while  the  member- 
ship has  fallen  off  in  some  localities,  from  various 
causes,  in  the  whole  country  it  lias  increased, 


and  is,  according  to  the  best  inside  estimates,  not 
much  less  than  one  million. "—  Carroll  D.  Wright, 
Histoncal  ilketeh  of  the  Knightt  of  Labor  (Quar- 
terly Journal  of  Economic*,  Jan.,  1887). —"  At 
the  annual  convention  of  the  Knights  of  Labor, 
held  at  Philadelphia,  November  14-38  [1803], 
Grand  blaster  \\  orkman  Powderly,  for  fifteen 
years  the  head  of  the  order,  was  succeeded  by 
J.  \l.  Sovereign,  of  Iowa.  The  new  leaders 
first  address  to  the  organization,  issued  Decem- 
ber 7,  contained  in  addition  to  the  usual  denun- 
ciation of  capitalists,  a  strong  demand  for  the 
free  coinage  of  silver  and  an  expansion  of  the 
currency." — Political    Science   Qua  .Tune, 

1804  ;  liecord  of  Political  Events. 

A.  D.  1872-1886. —The  Internati.  lal  in 
America. — IJy  the  order  of  the  congress  of  the 
lutcrnatioual  held  at  the  Hague  in  1873,  the 
Gieneral  (!ouncil  of  the  Association  was  trans- 
ferred to  Now  York.  "  Modern  socialism  had 
then  undoubtedly  begun  to  exist  in  America. 
The  first  proclamation  of  the  council  from  their 
new  lieadquarters  was  an  appeal  to  workingmen 
'to  emancipate  labor  and  eradicate  all  interna- 
tional and  national  strife. ' .  .  .  The  '  Exceptional 
Law '  passed  against  socialists  by  the  German 
Parliament  in  1878  drove  many  socialists  from 
Germany  to  this  country,  and  tliese  have  strength- 
ened the  cause  of  American  socialism  through 
membership  in  trades-unions  and  in  the  Social- 
istic Labor  Party.  There  have  been  several 
changes  among  the  socialists  in  party  organiza- 
tion and  name  since  1873,  and  national  conven- 
tions or  congresses  have  met  from  time  to  time. 
.  .  .  The  name  Socialistic  Labor  Party  was 
adopted  in  1877  at  the  Newark  Convention.  In 
1883  the  split  between  the  moderates  and  ex- 
tremists had  become  definite,  and  the  latter  held 
their  congress  in  Pittsburg,  and  the  former  in 
Baltimore.  .  .  .  The  terrible  affair  of  May  4, 
1886,  when  the  Chicago  Internationalists  en- 
deavored to  resist  the  police  by  the  use  of 
dynamite,  terminated  all  possibility  of  joint  ac- 
tion—  even  if  there  could  previously  liave  been 
any  remote  hope  of  it ;  for  that  was  denounced 
as  criminal  folly  by  the  Socialistic  Labor  Party. 
.  .  .  The  Internationalists,  at  their  congress  m 
Pittsburg,  adopted  unanimously  a  manifesto  or 
declaration  of  motives  and  principles,  often 
called  the  Pittsburg  Proclamation,  in  which 
they  describe  their  ultimate  goal  in  these  words: 
— 'What  we  would  achieve  is,  therefore,  plainly 
and  simply, — First,  Destruction  of  the  existing 
class  rule,  by  all  means,  i.  e.,  by  energetic,  re- 
lentless, revolutionary,  and  international  action. 
Second,  Establishment  of  a  free  society  based 
upon  co-operative  organization  of  production. 
Third,  Free  exchange  of  equivalent  products  by 
and  between  the  productive  organizations  with- 
out commerce  and  proflt-mongery.  Fourth,  Or- 
ganization of  education  or.  a  secular,  scientific 
and  equal  basis  for  both  sexes.  Fifth,  Equal 
rights  for  all  without  distinction  to  sex  or  race. 
Sixth,  Regulation  of  all  public  affairs  by  free 
contracts  between  the  autonomous  (independent) 
communes  and  associations,  resting  on  a  feder- 
alistic  basis. '  " — R.  T.  Ely,  The  Labor  Movement 
in  America,  ch.  8-9. 

A.  D.  1875-1893.— Socialist  parties  in  Ger- 
many.—  Their  increasing  strength, —  Before 
1875,  there  existed  in  Germany  two  powerful 
Socialist  associations.  The  first  was  called  the 
'General     Association     of     German    Working 
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Men '  (der  allgemelne  deutsche  Arbeitcrverein). 
Founded  by  Lossallo  In  1863,  It  afterwards  hod 
for  nri'sideiit  tho  deputy  Bchweizer,  ond  then 
tlie  (lei)uty  llaseuclever.  Its  principal  centre  of 
activity  was  North  Germany.  The  second  was 
tlie  '  Hociiil-deinocratic  Worliing  .Men's  Party  ' 
(die  S(x;ialdemocrati8clic  Arbeiterpartei),  led  by 
two  well-known  deputies  of  the  Reichstag,  Ilerr 
Beliel  and  Herr  Liebknccbt.  Its  adherents  were 
fhletly  in  Haxony  and  Southern  Qcrmanv.  The 
first  took  into  account  the  ties  of  nationality,  and 
claimed  the  intervention  of  the  State  in  order  to 
bring  about  a  gradual  transformation  of  society ; 
the  second,  on  the  contrary,  expected  the  triumph 
of  its  cause  only  from  a  revolutionary  movement. 
These  two  associations  existed  for  a  long  time  in 
open  bostilitv  towanls  each  other;  less,  however, 
from  the  dilfcrcnce  of  the  aims  they  had  in  view 
than  in  consequence  of  personal  rivalry.  Never- 
theless, in  May,  1875,  at  the  Congress  of  Qotha, 
thty  amalgamated  under  the  title  of  the  '  So- 
cialist Working  Men's  Party  of  Germany '  (So- 
cialistische  Arbeiterpartei  Dcutschlands).  The 
deputy  Ilasenclever  was  nominated  president; 
but  the  union  did  not  last  long,  or  was  never 
complete,  for  as  early  as  the  month  of  August 
following  a  separate  meeting  of  the  '  General 
Association  of  German  Workmg  Men  '  was  held 
at  Hamburg.  .  .  .  The  German  Socialist  party 
does  not  confine  itself  to  stating  general  prin- 
ci|)les.  Now  that  it  has  gained  footholcl  on 
political  soil,  and  sends  representatives  to  Par- 
liament, it  endeavours  to  make  known  the 
means  by  which  it  hopes  to  realize  the  reforms 
it  has  in  view.  This  is  what  it  claims:— '  The 
German  Socialist  party  demands,  in  on'  to 
pave  the  way  for  the  solution  of  the  lal 
question,  the  creation  of  socialistic  productive 
associations  aided  by  the  State,  under  the  demo- 
cratic control  of  tlie  working  people.  These 
productive  associations  for  manufacture  and 
agriculture  should  bo  create'!  on  a  sutticiently 
large  scale  to  enable  the  socialistic  organization 
of  labour  to  arise  out  of  them.  As  basis  of  the 
State,  it  demands  direct  and  universal  suffrage 
for  all  citizens  of  twenty  years  of  age,  in  all  elec- 
tions both  of  State  and  Commune ;  direct  legis- 
lation, by  tho  people,  including  the  decision  of 
peace  or  war;  general  liability  to  bear  arms  and 
a  militia  composed  of  civilians  instead  of  a  stand- 
ing army;  the  abolition  of  all  laws  restricting  the 
right  of  association,  the  right  of  assembly,  the 
free  expression  of  opinion,  free  thought,  and  free 
Inquiry;  gratuitous  justice  administered  by  the 
people;  compulsory  education,  the  same  for  all 
and  given  by  the  State ;  and  a  declaration  that 
^'ligion  is  an  object  of  private  concern.'" — 
E.  de  Laveleye,  The  Socialism  of  To-day,  iiitrod. 
and  ch.  1. — "'riie  social  democratic  party  [in 
Germany]  advanced  in  strengtli,  as  far  as  that 
is  measured  by  votes,  until  1878,  when  the  de- 
crease was  only  slight.  Two  attempts  were 
made  on  tho  life  of  the  Emperor  William  in  that 
year,  and  the  social  democrats  had  to  bear  a  good 
share  of  the  blame.  ...  In  the  Heiclistag  the 
celebrated  socialistic  law  was  passed,  which 
gave  government  exceptional  and  despotic  pow- 
ers to  proceed  against  social  democracy.  .  .  . 
Governmental  persecution  united  the  divided 
members  and  gave  new  energy  to  all.  .  .  .  Tliey 
all  became  secret  missionaries,  distributing  tracts 
and  exhorting  individually  their  fellow-laborers 
to  join  the  struggle  for  the  emancipation  of  labor. 


Tho  German  social  democrats  have  hold  two 
congresses  since  tho  socialistic  law,  both,  of 
course,  on  foreign  soil,  and  both  have  indica'cd 
progress.  Tho  first  was  hold  at  Wydcn,  SwUzer- 
land,  August  20-28,  1880.  This  resulted  in  p 
complete  triumph  for  tho  more  mwierate  party. 
The  two  leading  extremists,  Hasselmanu  and 
Most,  were  both  expelled  from  tho  party  —  the 
former  by  all  save  three  votes,  tho  latter  by  all 
save  two.  Tho  next  congress  was  held  at  Copen- 
hagen, Denmark,  from  March  20  to  April  2, 1883. 
It  exhibited  greater  unanimity  of  sentiment  and 
plan,  and  a  more  widespreail  interest  in  social 
democracy,  than  any  previous  congress." — U.  T. 
Ely,  hVench  and  German  Socialium,  ch.  14. — At 
the  general  election,  February,  1800,  in  Germany, 
the  Social  Democratic  party  "  polled  more  votes 
than  any  other  single  party  in  the  Empire,  and 
returned  to  the  Imperial  Diet  a  body  of  repre- 
sentatives strong  enough,  by  skilful  alliances,  to 
exercise  an  effective  intluenco  on  tho  course  of 
affairs.  The  advance  of  tlie  party  may  bo  seen 
in  tho  increase  of  tho  socialist  vote  at  tho  suc- 
cessive elections  since  the  creation  of  tho  Empire : 
In  1871  it  was  101,027;  1874,  851,670;  1877, 
403,447;  1878,  437,438;  1881,  311,061;  1884, 
540,000;  1887,  774,138;  1800,  1,427,000.  The 
effect  of  the  coercive  laws  of  1878,  as  shown  by 
these  figures,  is  very  noteworthy.  .  .  .  Tho  first 
effect  .  .  .  was,  as  was  natural,  to  disorganize 
the  socialist  party  for  the  time.  Hundreds  of  its 
leoders  were  expelled  from  tho  country;  hun- 
dreds were  thrown  into  prison  or  placed  under 
police  restriction ;  its  clubs  and  newspapers  were 
suppressed;  it  was  not  allowed  to  hold  meetings, 
to  make  speeches,  or  to  circulate  literature  of  any 
kind.  In  tho  course  of  tho  twelve  years  during 
which  tills  exceptional  legislation  has  subsisted, 
it  was  stated  at  the  recent  Socialist  Congress  at 
Halle  [1800],  that  155  socialist  journals  and  1,200 
books  or  pamphlets  had  been  prohibited;  000 
members  of  the  party  had  been  banished  with- 
out trial;  1,500  had  been  apprehended  and  300 
punished  for  contraventions  of  the  Anti-Socialist 
Laws."  But  this  "policy  of  repression  has 
ended  in  tripling  the  strength  of  the  party  it 
was  designed  to  crush,  and  placing  it  in  posses- 
sion of  one-fifth  of  the  whole  voting  power  of  the 
nation.  It  was  high  time,  therefore,  to  abandon 
so  ineffectual  a  policy,  and  the  socialist  coercive 
laws  expired  on  the  30th  September,  1800.  .  .  . 
Tho  strength  of  the  party  in  Parliament  has 
never  corresponded  with  its  strength  at  the  polls. 
...  In  1800,  with  an  electoral  vote  whicli,  un- 
der a  system  of  proportional  representation, 
would  have  secured  for  it  80  members,  it  has 
carried  only  37." — J.  Rao,  Contcmjxirary  So- 
cialism, pp.  33-34. — The  Social  Democrats  "re- 
tained their  position  as  the  strongest  party  in  the 
empire  in  the  elections  of  1803,  casting  nearly 
1,800,000  votes,  and  electing  44  members  of  par- 
liament. .  .  .  Another  indication  of  tlie  growth 
of  social  democracy,  is  tho  fact  that  it  has  gained 
a  foothold  among  tho  students  of  the  univer- 
sities."—R.  T.  Ely,  Socialism,  p.  50.—"  The  two 
principal  leaders  of  the  Social-Democratic  party 
in  Germany  —  in  fact,  the  only  members  of  the 
party  to  whom  the  term  leader  can  properly  be 
applied — are  now  Wilhclm  Liebknecht  and 
August  Rebel.  Both  men  have  lived  eventful 
lives  and  have  suffered  often  and  severely  for  the 
sake  of  their  cause.  .  .  .  Liebknecht  has  done  a 
great  deal  to  popularise  the  political  and  social 
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theories  of  men  like  Marx  and  Liissnllc.  He  is 
through  uiul  through  «.  C^ommuniHt  iind  n  Repub- 
lican, niul  ho  is  (letcrinincd  upon  reiilisiiig  Ilia 
ideals  l)y  lioolt  or  liycroolt.  .  .  .  lie  worku  for  the 
giibversion  of  the  luonurchlcal  prituJplo  and  for 
the  cstablishnieut  of  a  Free  People's  State.  lu 
this  State  all  subjects  will  stand  upon  the  same 
level :  there  will  bo  no  classes  and  no  ])rivilcges. 
.  .  .  Bcbel  once  summarised  his  views  in  a  sen- 
tcucc  which,  so  far  os  he  spoke  for  him.sclf,  is  as 
true  as  it  is  short.  '  Wo  aim,'  ho  said,  'in  the 
domain  of  politics  at  Republicanism,  in  the 
domain  of  economics  at  .Socialism,  and  In  the  do- 
main of  what  is  to-day  called  religion  at  Atheism. ' 
Here  wo  see  Bebel  as  In  a  mirror.      lie  is  a  Re- 

f)ubllcan  and  a  Socialist,  and  he  is  proud  of  it ; 
le  is  without  religion,  and  he  is  never  tired  of 
pantdlng  the  fact,  even  having  himself  described 
in  the  Parliamentary  Almanacs  as  'rellglonslos.' 
Like  his  cfjlleague  Liebknecht  he  is  a  warm  ad- 
mirer of  England." — W.  II.  Dawson,  Oerman  So- 
cialism ami  Ferdiimml  Lnsmlle,  eh.  15. 

A.  D.  1880. —  Mr.  Henry  George,  and  the 
proposed  confiscation  of  rent. — The  Single- 
Tax  movement.  —  The  doctrine  of  Mr.  Henry 
George,  set  forth  in  his  famous  book,  "Progress 
and  Poverty,"  published  in  1880,  is  stated  in  his 
own  language  as  follows:  "We  have  traced  the 
want  and  suffering  that  everywhere  prevail 
among  the  workmg  classes,  the  recurring  par- 
oxysms of  industrial  depression,  the  scarcity  of 
employment,  the  stagnation  of  capital,  the  ten- 
dency of  wages  to  the  starvation  point,  that  ex- 
hibit themselves  more  and  more  strongly  as  ma- 
'  terial  progress  goes  on,  to  the  fact  that  the  land 
on  which  and  from  which  all  must  live  is  made 
the  exclusive  property  of  some.  We  have  seen 
that  there  is  no  poasible  remedy  for  these  evils 
but  the  abolition  of  their  cause ;  we  have  seen 
that  private  property  in  land  has  no  warrant  in 
justice,  but  stands  condemned  as  the  denial  of 
natural  right — a  subversion  of  the  law  of  nature 
that  as  social  development  goes  on  must  con- 
demn the  masses  of  men  to  a  slavery  the  hardest 
and  most  degrading.  .  .  .  I  do  not  propose  either 
to  purchase  or  to  confiscate  private  property  In 
land.  The  first  would  be  unjust;  the  second, 
needless.  Let  the  individuals  who  now  hold  it 
still  retain.  If  they  want  to,  possession  of  what 
they  are  pleased  to  call  their  land.  Let  them 
continue  to  call  it  their  land.  Let  tliem  buy  and 
sell,  and  bequeath  and  devise  it.  We  may  safely 
leave  them  the  shell,  if  we  take  the  kernel.  It 
is  not  necessary  to  confiscate  land;  it  Is  only 
necessary  to  confiscate  rent.  Nor  to  take  rent 
for  public  uses  is  it  necessary  that  the  State 
should  bother  with  the  letting  of  lands,  and  as- 
sume the  chances  of  the  favoritism,  collusion, 
and  corruption  that  might  involve.  It  Is  not 
necessary  that  any  new  machinery  should  be 
created.  The  machinery  already  exists.  Instead 
of  extending  it,  all  we  have  to  do  Is  to  simplify 
and  reduce  it.  By  leaving  to  land  owners  u 
percentage  of  rent  which  would  probably  be 
much  less  than  the  cost  and  loss  Involved  in  at- 
tempting to  rent  lands  through  State  agency, 
and  by  making  use  of  this  existing  machinery, 
we  may,  without  jar  or  shock,  assert  the  com- 
mon right  to  land  by  taking  rent  for  public  uses. 
We  already  take  some  rent  in  taxation.  We  have 
only  to  make  some  changes  in  our  modes  of  tax- 
ation to  take  it  all.  What  I,  therefore,  propose, 
as  the  simple  yet  sovereign  remedy,  which  will 


raise  wages,  increase  the  earnings  of  capital,  ex- 
tirpate pau|K>risni,  abolish  poverty,  give  remun- 
erative employment  to  whoever  wishes  It,  alTord 
free  scope  to  human  powers,  lessen  crime,  ele- 
vate morals,  and  taste,  and  intelligence,  purify 
government  and  carry  civlli/.ation  to  yet  nobler 
heights,  is  —  to  appropriate  rent  by  taxation.  In 
tills  way,  the  Stale  limy  become  the  universal 
landlonf  without  calling  herself  so,  and  without 
assuming  a  single  new  function.  In  form,  the 
ownership  of  land  would  remain  just  as  now. 
No  owner  of  laud  need  be  dispossessed,  and  no 
restriction  need  be  placed  upon  tiie  amount  of 
land  any  one  could  hold.  For,  rent  being  taken 
by  the  State  in  taxes,  land,  no  matter  in  whose 
name  it  stood,  or  in  what  parcels  it  was  held, 
would  be  really  common  property,  and  every 
member  of  the  community  would  participate  ia 
the  advantages  of  its  ownership.  Now,  Insomuch 
as  the  taxation  of  rent,  or  land  values,  must 
necessarily  be  Increased  just  as  we  abolish  other 
taxes,  we  may  put  the  proposition  Into  practical 
form  by  proposing  —  To  abolish  all  taxation 
save  that  ion  land  values. " — II.  George,  I'rog- 
rets  and  1 ''werti/,  bk.  8,  eh.  3.  —  "Mr.  George 
sent  his  'Progress  and  Poverty'  into  the  world 
with  the  remarkable  prediction  that  it  would 
find  not  only  readers  but  apostles.  .  .  .  Mr. 
George's  prealction  isiuot  more  remarkable  than 
its  fulfilment.  His  work  has  had  an  unusually 
extensive  sale ;  a  hundred  editions  in  America, 
and  an  edition  of  60,000  copies  in  this  country 
[England,  1891]  are  suftlclent  evidences  of  that; 
but  the  most  striking  feature  in  its  reception  ia 
precisely  that  which  its  author  foretold;  it 
created  an  army  of  apostles,  and  was  enthusias- 
tically circulated,  like  the  testament  of  a  new 
dispensation.  Societies  were  formed,  journals 
were  devised  to  propagate  its  saving  doctrines, 
and  little  companies  of  the  faithful  held  stated 
meetings  for  its  reading  and  exposition.  .  .  . 
The  author  was  hailed  as  a  new  and  better  Adam 
Smith,  as  at  once  a  reformer  of  science  and  a 
renovator  of  society." — J.  Rae,  Contemporary 
tioeialism,  eh.  12. 

A.  D.  1883-1889.— Sta'e  Socialistic  meas- 
ures of  the  German  Government. — "Replying 
once  to  the  accusation  made  by  an  opponent  in 
the  Reichstag  that  his  soclal-i)olitical  measures 
were  tainted  with  Socialism,  Prince  Bismarck 
said,  '  You  will  be  compelled  yet  to  add  a  few 
drops  of  social  oil  in  the  recipe  you  prescribe  for 
the  State ;  how  many  I  cannot  say.'  In  no  meas- 
ures has  more  of  the  Chancellor's  '  social  oil ' 
been  introduced  than  in  the  industrial  insurance 
laws.  Those  may  be  said  to  hulicite  the  high- 
water  mark  of  German  State  Soeiulism.  .  .  . 
The  Sickness  Insurance  Law  of  1883,  the  Acci- 
dent Insurance  Laws  of  1884  and  1885,  and  the 
Old  A^e  Insurance  Law  of  1880  are  based  upon 
the  principle  of  compulsion  which  w.as  intro- 
duced Into  the  sick  insurance  legislation  of  Prus- 
sia In  1854.  .  .  .  The  trio  of  insurance  laws  was 
completed  in  1889  by  tlie  passing  of  a  measure 
providing  for  the  insurance  of  workpeople 
against  the  time  of  incapacity  and  old  age  (In- 
validilts  uud  Altersversicherungsgesetz).  This 
was  no  after-thought  suggested  by  the  laws 
which  preceded.  It  formed  from  the  first  part  of 
the  complete  plan  of  insurance  foreshadowed  by 
Prince  Bismarck  over  a  decade  ago,  and  in  some 
of  the  Chancellor's  early  speeches  on  the  social 
question  he  regarded  the  pensioning  of  old  and 
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lnc(»pftpltnto(l  workpcoiile  ns  nt  once  dpslrnble 
nnil  Inevitable.  .  .  .  Tho  Old  Ago  InHunincc 
Law  |8  expected  to  apply  to  about  twelve  million 
workpeople,  ineliuliiiu  litboiirerH,  factory  opera- 
tives, jounicymen,  (lonieBtlc  servautg,  clerkH, 
aHMlHtantM,  and  apprcntlccH  In  liandlcraftH  and  In 
tra<li^ (apothecaries  excluded),  and  HmallerotllclalH 
(hh  on  railways,  etc.),  so  lonjj  as  their  wages  do 
not  reach  2,000  marks  (iibotit  .€100)  a  year;  also 
persons  employed  In  shipping,  whether  marl- 
time,  river,  or  lake;  and,  if  the  Federal  Council 
so  determine,  certain  classes  of  small  Independent 
undertakers.  The  obligation  to  insure  begins 
with  the  completion  of  the  sixteenth  year,  but 
tliere  are  exemptions,  Including  persons  who, 
owing  to  physical  or  mental  weakness,  are  un- 
able to  earn  fixed  minimum  wages,  au(  persons 
already  entitled  to  public  pensions,  equal  In 
amount  to  the  benefits  secureil  by  the  law,  or 
who  are  assured  accident  annidtles.  The  con- 
tributions are  paid  by  the  employers  and  work- 
people In  equal  shares,  but  the  State  also  guaran- 
tees a  yearly  subsidy  of  50  marks  (£2. 10s.)  for 
every  annuity  paid.  Contributions  are  only  to 
he  paid  when  the  Insured  is  in  work.  The  law 
fixes  four  wages  classes,  with  proportionate  con- 
tributions as  follows: — 


Contrlhutlons. 
Weekly.  Yearly  (47  weeks). 
14  pfennig  880  niarkg  (3a.  3U<I.) 
SO  "  470  "  (4b.  8Wd.) 
84  "  5(M  "  (8e.  7Ud.) 
80      "         705      "       (-8.). 


Wages. 

l8t  clam  ,100  marks  (£15) 
and  "  MO  "  {£•») 
8rd  "  720  '•  (£86) 
4th     "     MO      "       (£78) 

Of  course,  of  these  contributions  the  workpeo- 
ple only  pay  half.  Old  age  annuities  are  first 
claimable  at  the  beginning  of  the  seventy-first 
year,  but  annuities  on  account  of  permanent  In- 
capacity mny  begin  at  any  time  after  the  work- 
man has  been  insured  for  five  years.  The  mini- 
mum ]ieriod  of  contribution  in  the  case  of  old  age 
pcnsioidng  Is  thirty  years  of  forty-seven  pre- 
miums each.  WIkto  a  worj^man  is  prevented  by 
illness  (exceeding  a  week  but  not  exceeding  a 
year),  caused  by  no  fault  of  his  own,  or  by  mili- 
tary duties,  from  continuing  his  contributions, 
the  period  of  his  absence  from  work  is  reckoncc  I 
part  of  the  contributory  year.  .  .  .  Contribu- 
tions arc  made  in  postage  stamps  affixed  to 
yearly  receipt  canis  supplied  to  the  insured. 
Annuities  are  to  be  paid  through  the  post-ofiice 
monthly  in  advance." — W.  II.  Dawson,  Bismarck 
and  State  Socialimn,  ch,  9. 

A.  D.  1887-1888.— Development  of  the  "  New 
Trade  Unionism." — "The  elements  composing 
what  is  termed  the  New  Trade  Unionism  are  not 
to  be  found  In  the  constitution,  organization,  and 
rules  of  the  Unions  started  within  the  last  two 
or  three  years.  In  these  respects  they  either 
conform  to  the  experience  of  modern  Unions,  or 
they  revive  the  practices  of  the  older  Unions. 
There  is  scarcely  a  feature  in  which  any  of  them 
differ  from  types  of  Unions  long  in  existence. 
In  what,  then,  consists  the  '  New  Trade  Union- 
ism,' of  which  we  hear  so  much?  Mainly  in  the 
aspirations,  conduct,  modes  of  advocacy,  and 
methods  of  procedure  of,  and  also  in  the  expres- 
sions used,  and  principles  inculcated  by  the  new 
leaders  in  labour  movements,  in  their  speeches 
and  by  their  acts.  This  New  Unionism  has  been 
formulated  and  promulgated  at  Trades  Union 
Congresses,  at  other  Congresses  and  Conferences, 
and  at  the  meetings  held  in  various  parts  of  the 
country ;  and  in  letters  and  articles  which  have 
appeared  in  the  newspaper,  press,  and  public 


iournals  from  the  pens  of  the  new  lea<lcr«.  .  .  . 
The  instituthm  of  Labour  Uureaus,  or  the  estab- 
lishment of  Labour  UcgistrlvB,  is  one  of  the 
acknowledged  objects  of  the  Dockers'  Union. 
Singularly  enough  this  is  the  first  tinu'  that  any 
such  project  has  had  the  sanction  of  a  bona-fido 
Trade  Union.  All  thi;  older  Unions  repudiato 
every  such  Hcheme.  It  has  hitherto  been  ro- 
gawfed  as  opposed  in  principle  to  Trade  Uidr)n- 
Ism.  ...  At  the  recent  Trades  I'nion  ('(ingress 
held  in  Liverpool,  September  IHOO,  (he  following 
resolution  was  moved  by  one  of  the  London 
delegates  rejjresenting  tlie  '  South  Side  Labour 
Protection  League  ' —  '  That  in  tlie  o])inlon  of 
this  Congress,  In  order  to  carry  on  more  elTectu- 
ally  the  orgaidzation  of  the  large  mass  of  unor- 
ganized labour,  to  bring  Into  closer  combination 
those  sections  of  lalmur  already  organized,  to 
provide  means  for  communication  and  the  inter- 
change of  Information  between  all  sections  of 
Industry,  and  the  proper  tabulation  of  statistics 
as  to  employment,  &c. ,  of  advantage  to  the 
■workmen,  it  is  necessary  that  a  labour  exclmnge, 
on  the  model  of  the  Paris  Bourse  des  Travidl, 
should  be  provided  and  maintained  by  public 
funds  In  every  Industrial  centre  In  the  kingdom.' 
.  .  .  The  mover  said  that  '  not  a  single  delegate 
could  deny  the  necessity  for  such  an  institution, 
in  every  Industrial  centre.'  The  Congress  evi- 
dently thought  otherwise,  for  only  74  voted  for 
the  resolution,  while  02  voted  against  it.  .  .  . 
The  proposal,  however,  shows  to  what  an  extent 
the  New  Trade  Unionism  seeks  for  Government 
aid,  or  municipal  assistance.  In  labour  move- 
ments. The  most  astonishing  resolution  carried 
by  the  Congress  was  the  following — 'Whereas 
the  ever-changing  methods  of  manufacture  affect 
large  numbers  of  workers  adversely  by  throwing 
them  out  of  employment,  without  compensation 
for  loss  of  situation,  and  whereas  those  persons 
are  In  many  instances  driven  to  destitution, 
crime,  and  pauperism:  Resolved,  that  this  Con- 
gress is  of  opinion  that  power  should  at  once  bo 
granted  to  each  municipality  or  County  Council 
to  establish  workshops  and  factories  under  muni- 
cipal control,  where  such  persons  shall  be  put  to 
useful  employment,  and  that  It  be  an  instruction 
to  the  Parliamentary  Committee  to  at  once  take 
the  matter  in  hand.'.  .  .  The  proposal  of  all 
others  which  the  new  Trade  Unionists  sought  to 
Ingraft  upon,  and  had  determined  to  carry  as  a 
portion  of  the  programme  of  the  Trades  Union 
Congress,  was  the  '  legal  Eight  Hour  day ; '  and 
they  actually  succeeded  in  their  design  after  a 
stormy  battle.  The  new  leaders,  with  their  » 
socialist  allies,  had  been  working  to  that  end  for 
over  two  years." — G.  Howell,  Trade  Unionimn, 
New  and  Old,  ch.  8,  pt.  2. 

A.  D.  1888-1893.—  Mr.  Bellamy's  "  Looking 
Backward,"  and  the  Nationalist  movement. 
— "The  so-called  'Nationalist'  movement,  orig- 
inating in  an  ingenious  novel  called  'Looking 
Backward'  [published  In  1888],  is  one  of  the 
most  Interesting  phenomena  of  the  present  con- 
dition of  public  opinion  In  this  country.  Mr. 
Edward  Bellamy,  a  novelist  by  profession,  Is  the 
recognized  father  of  the  Nationalist  Clubs  which 
have  been  formed  in  various  parts  of  the  United 
States  within  the  last  twelve  months.  His  ro- 
mance of  the  year  2000  A.  D.  is  the  reason  for 
their  existence,  and  furnishes  the  inspiration  of 
their  declarations.  .  .  .  The  new  society  [de- 
picted in  Mr.  Bellamy's  romance]  is  industrial, 
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rather  than  militant,  in  every  feature.  Tliere 
are  no  wars  or  government  war  powers.  Hut 
ilic  function  has  i)een  assumed  by  tliu  nation  of 
(iirecting  the  industry  of  everv  citi/en.  livery 
man  am)  woman  is  enrolled  in  the  '  industrial 
army,'  this  coneention  lielng  fundamental.  This 
universal  Industrial  service  rests  upon  the  rccoK- 
nized  duty  of  every  citizen  '  to  coutributo  his 
quota  of  industrial  or  intellectual  work  to  the 
maintenance  of  tlie  nhtiou.'  The  period  of  ser- 
vice '  Is  twenty-four  years,  beginning  at  the  close 
of  the  course  of  education  at  twenty-one,  and 
terminatiug  at  forty-five.  After  forty -five,  while 
disciiarged  from  labor,  the  citizen  still  remains 
liable  to  special  calls.  In  case  of  emergencies.' 
There  are,  of  course,  no  such  numerous  exemp- 
tions from  this  Industrial  service  as  (luallfy  very 
greatly  the  rigor  of  the  ContinenUU  ndlitary  ser- 
vice  of  the  present  day.  Every  new  recruit 
belongs  for  three  years  to  the  class  of  unskilled 
or  common  laborers.  After  this  term,  he  Is  free 
to  choose  In  what  branch  of  the  service  he  will 
engage,  to  work  with  hand  or  with  bridn  :  —  'It 
Is  the  business  of  tlio  administration  to  seek  con- 
stantly to  equalize  the  attractions  of  the  trades, 
80  far  as  the  conditions  In  them  are  concerned,  so 
that  all  ti'ades  shall  be  equally  attractive  to  per- 
sons having  natural  tastes  for  them.  This  is  done 
by  making  the  hours  of  labor  in  different  trades  to 
differ  according  to  their  arduousness.  The  prin- 
ciple is  that  no  man's  work  ought  to  be,  on  the 
whole,  harder  for  him  than  any  other  man's  for 
him,  the  workers  themselves  to  bo  the  judges.' 
The  headship  of  the  industrial  army  of  the  nation 
is  the  most  important  function  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States.  Promotion  from  the  ranks 
lies  through  three  grades  up  to  th<!  .ifBcers. 
These  officers  are,  In  ascending  order,  lieuten- 
ants, captains,  or  foremen,  colouel.t.  or  superin- 
tendents, and  generals  of  the  guilds.  The 
various  trades  are  grouped  into  ten  great  de- 
portments, each  of  which  has  a  ch'"f.  These 
chiefs  form  the  council  of  the  general-inchlef, 
who  is  the  President.  He  must  have  passed 
through  all  the  grades,  from  thr  '  imnion  labor- 
ers up.  .  .  .  Congress  has  but  iatle  to  do  be- 
yond passing  upon  the  reports  of  the  President 
and  the  heads  of  departments  at  the  end  of  their 
terms  of  office.  Any  laws  which  one  Congress 
enacts  must  receive  the  assent  of  another,  five 
years  later,  before  going  into  effect;  but,  as  there 
are  no  parties  or  politicians  in  the  year  2000  A.  D. , 
this  is  a  matter  of  little  consequence.  In  Mr. 
'v  llamy's  Utopia,  money  is  \mkuown:  there  is, 
iherefore,  no  need  of  banks  or  bankers.  Buying 
and  selling  are  processes  entirely  antiquated. 
The  nation  is  the  sole  producer  of  commodities. 
AH  persons  being  in  the  employment  of  the  na- 
tion, there  is  supposed  to  be  no  need  of  ex- 
changes between  individuals.  A  credit-card  is 
issued  to  each  person,  which  he  presents  a'.,  a 
national  distributing  shop  when  in  need  of  any- 
thing, and  the  amount  due  the  government  is 
punched  out.  The  yearly  allowance  made  to 
each  person  Mr.  Bellamy  docs  not  put  into  fig- 
ures. .  .  .  Every  person  is  free  to  spend  his  in- 
come as  he  pleases ;  but  it  is  the  same  for  all, 
the  sole  basis  on  which  it  is  awarded  being  the 
fact  that  the  person  is  a  human  being.  Con- 
sequently, cripples  and  idiots,  as  well  as  chil- 
dren, are  entitled  to  the  same  share  of  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  national  industries  as  is  allowed  the 
most  stalwart  or  the  most  capable,  a  certain 


amount  of  effort  only  being  required,  not  of 
nerformance.  Such  is  the  force  of  public  opin- 
ion that  no  one  of  able  b(Hly  or  able  ndnd  ri'- 
fuses  to  exert  himself:  the  comparative  ".ults 
of  his  effort  are  not  considered.  A)  'lute 
equality  of  recompense  Is  thus  the  rule ;  and  thu 
notion  of  charity  with  respect  to  the  Intlrm  iu 
Ixxly  or  mind  Is  disndHscd,  a  credit-card  of  the 
usual  amount  l>eing  issued  to  every  such  person 
as  his  natural  right.  '  The  account  of  every  per- 
8(m,  man,  woman,  and  child  ...  is  always  with 
the  nation  directly,  and  never  through  any  inter- 
mediary, except,  of  course,  that  parerts  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  act  for  children  aj  their  guardians, 
.  .  .  It  is  by  virtue  of  the  relation  of  individuals 
to  the  nation,  of  their  membership  In  it,  that  they 
are  entitled  to  support.' .  .  .  The  Idea  naturally 
occurred  to  a  considerable  number  of  Uostouiuns, 
who  had  read  Mr.  Bellamy's  socialistic  romance 
with  an  enthusiastic  conviction  that  Ikto  at  lust 
the  true  social  gospel  was  delivered,  that  associa- 
tions for  the  purpose  of  disseminating  the  views 
set  forth  in  the  book  could  not  be  forme<l  too 
soon,  as  the  foreruimers  of  this  National  party 
of  the  future.  Accordingly,  a  club,  called  '  Tho 
Boston  Bellamy  Club,' was  started  in  September, 
1888,  which  was  formally  organized  as  '  The  Na- 
tionalist Club,'  In  the  following  December." — 
N.  P.  Oilman,  " XationaUiiin"  in  the  United  Stale* 
{Qudfterlu  Jouviuil  of  Economic*,  Oct.,  1880). — 
Thu  Nationalists  ' '  have  very  generally  entered 
into  the  Populist  movement,  not  because  they 
accept  that  in  its  present  form  as  Ideah  but  be- 
cause that  movement  has  seemed  to  give  them 
the  best  opportunity  for  the  diffusion  of  their 
|>rinciplcs;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  they 
Imve  given  a  socialistic  bias  to  this  movement. 
They  have  also  influenced  the  labor  movement, 
and,  with  tho  Socialistic  Labor  Party,  they  have 
succeeded  in  producing  a  strong  sentiment  In 
favor  of  independent  political  action  on  the  part 
of  the  wage-earners.  Especially  noteworthy  was 
the  platform  for  Independent  political  action  of- 
fered at  the  meeting  of  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor  in  Chicago  iu  December,  1803." — U. 
T.  Ely,  ,Soci(ilistn,  p.  09. 

A.  D.  189^. — The  American  Railway  Union 
and  the  Pullman  Strike. —  In  May,  1804,  somo 
4,000  workmen,  employed  in  the  car  shops  of 
the  Pullman  Company,  at  the  town  of  Pullman, 
near  Chicago,  stopped  work,  because  of  the  re- 
fusal of  tho  company  to  restore  their  wages  to 
the  standard  from  which  they  had  been  cut 
down  during  the  previous  year  and  because  of 
its  refusal  to  arbitrate  the  question.  While  this 
strike  was  in  progress,  the  American  Railway 
Union,  a  comparatively  new  but  extensive  or- 
ganization of  railway  employees,  formed  by  and 
under  the  presidency  of  Lugene  V.  Debs,  met  in 
convention  at  Chicago,  and  was  induced  to  make 
the  cause  cil  the  Pullman  workmen  Its  own.  The 
result  was  a  decision  on  the  part  of  the  Union  to 
"boycott  "all  Pullman  cars,  ordering  Its  mem- 
bers to  refuse  to  handle  cars  of  that  company,  on 
tho  railways  which  center  at  Chicago.  This 
order  went  into  effect  on  the  evening  of  June  36, 
and  produced  tho  most  extensive  and  alarming 
paralysis  of  traffic  and  business  that  has  ever 
been  experienced  In  tho  United  States.  Acts  of 
violence  soon  accompanied  the  strike  of  the  rail- 
way employees,  but  how  far  committed  by  the 
strikers  and  how  far  by  responsive  mobs,  has 
never  been  made   clear.    The   interruption  of 
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mails  brought  the  proceedings  of  the  striliers 
within  tlie  jurisdiction  of  the  federal  courts  and 
within  reach  of  the  arm  of  the  United  States 
government.  The  powers  of  the  national  courts 
and  of  the  nationaliexccutive  were  both  promptly- 
exercised,  to  restore  order  and  to  stop  a  ruinous 
interference  with  the  general  commerce  of  the 
country.  The  leaders  of  the  strike  were  iudictcd 
and  placed  under  arrest;  United  States  troops 
were  sent  to  the  scene ;  President  Cleveland,  by 
two  solemn  proclamations,  made  kno«'n  the  de- 
termination of  the  Government  to  suppress  a 
combination  which  obstructed  the  United  States 
mails  and  the  movements  ot  commerce  between 
the  states.  Urgent  appeals  were  addressed  by 
the  leaders  of  the  American  Railway  Union  to 
other  labor  organizations,  with  the  hope  of 
bringing  about  a  universal  strike,  in  all  depart- 
ments of  industry  throughout  the  country ;  but 
it  failed.  The  good  sense  of  workingmen  in 
general  condemned  so  suicidal  a  measure.  By 
0'.;  15th  of  July  the  Pullman  strike  was  practi- 
cally ended,  and  the  traffic  of  the  railways  was 
resumed.  President  Cleveland  appointed  a  com- 
mission to  investigate  and  report  on  the  occur- 
rence and  its  causes,  but  the  report  of  the  com- 
mission has  not  been  published  at  the  time  this  is 
printed  (November,  1894). 

A.  D.  1894.— The  Coxey  Movament.— "A 
peculiar  outcome  of  the  social  and  political  con- 
ditions of  the  winter  [of  1893-4]  waf.  the  organ- 
ization of  various  '  armies  of  the  unemployed ' 
for  the  purpose  of  marching  to  Wasl;r..{j-ton  and 
petitioning  C  ingress  for  aid.  The  origmotor  of 
the  idea  seem^  to  have  been  one  Coxey,  of  Mas- 
sillon,  Ohio,  who  took  up  the  proposition  that, 
as  good  roads  and  money  were  both  much  needed 
in  the  country,  the  government  should  in  the 
existing  crisis  issue  |500,000,000  in  greenbacks, 
and  devote  it  to  the  employment  of  workers  in 
the  improvement  of  the  roads.  He  announced 
that  he  would  lead  an  'Army  of  the  Common- 
weal of  Christ '  to  Washington  to  proclaim  the 
wants  of  the  people  on  the  steps  of  the  Capitol 
on  May  1,  and  he  called  upon  the  unemployed 
and  honest  laboring  classes  to  join  him.  On 
>Iarch  25  he  set  out  from  Massillon  at  the  head  of 
about  a  hundred  men  and  marched  by  easy 
stages  and  without  disorder  through  Ohio,  Penn- 
sylvania and  Maryland,  pi  ovisions  being  donated 
by  the  ,towns  and  villages  on  the  way,  or  pur- 
chased with  funds  which  had  been  subscribed  by 
sympathizing  friends.  The  numbers  of  the  army 
increased  as  it  advanced,  and  groups  of  volun- 


teers set  out  to  join  it  from  distant  states.  On 
May  1  the  detachment,  numbering  about  850, 
marched  to  the  Capitol,  but  under  an  old  District 
law  was  prevented  by  the  police  from  entering 
the  grounds.  Coxey  and  another  of  the  leaders, 
attempting  to  elude  the  police  and  address  the 
assembled  crowds,  were  arrested  and  were  after- 
wards convicted  of  a  misdemeanor.  .  .  .  Some- 
what earlier  than  the  start  from  Massillon,  an- 
other organization,  'The  'United  States  Indus- 
trial Army,'  headed  by  one  Frye,  had  started 
from  Los  Angeles,  California,  for  Whshington, 
with  purposes  similar  to  those  of  the  Coxey 
force,  though  not  limiting  their  demands  to  work 
on  the  roads.  This  force,  numbering  from  six 
to  eight  hundred  men,  availed  themselves  of  the 
assistance,  more  or  less  involuntary,  of  freight 
trains  on  the  Southern  Pacific  Railway  as  far  us 
St.  Louis,  from  which  place  they  continued  on 
foot.  Though  observing  a  degree  of  military 
discipline,  the  various  '  armies  '  were  unarmed, 
and  the  disturbances  that  arose  in  several  places 
in  the  latter  part  of  April  were  mostly  due  to  the 
efforts  of  the  marchers,  or  their  friends  in  their 
behalf,  to  press  the  railroads  into  service  for 
transportation.  Thus  a  band  under  a  leader 
named  Kelly,  starting  from  San  Francisco,  April 
4,  secured  freight  accommodations  as  far  as 
Omaha  by  simply  refusing  to  leave  Oakland  until 
the  cara  were  furnished.  The  railroads  eastward 
from  Omaha  refused  absolutely  to  carry  them, 
and  they  went  into  camp  near  Council  Bluffs, 
in  Iowa.  Then  sympathizing  Knights  of  Labor 
seized  a  train  by  force  and  offered  it  to  Kelly, 
who  refused,  however,  to  accept  it  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, and  ultimately  continued  on  foot  as 
fur  as  Des  Moines,  in  Iowa.  After  a  long  stay 
at  that  place  he  was  finally  supplied  with  flat- 
boats,  on  which,  at  the  close  of  this  Record,  his 
band,  now  swollen  to  some  1,200  men,  was  float- 
ing southward.  A  band  coming  east  on  a  stolen 
train  on  the  Northern  Pacific,  after  overpower- 
ing a  squad  of  United  States  marshals,  was  cap- 
tured by  a  detachment  of  regular  troops  at  For- 
syth, Montana,  April  26.  Two  days  later  the 
militia  were  called  out  to  rescue  a  train  from  a 
band  at  Mount  Sterling,  Ohio. " — Political  Science 
Quarterly:  Record  of  Political  Events,  June,  1894. 
— There  were  straggling  movements,  from  differ- 
ent quarters  of  the  country,  in  imitation  of  those 
described,  prolonged  through  most  of  the  sum- 
mer of  1894;  the  public  feeling  favorable  to 
theia  was  limn  ,  and  they  commonly  came  to 
an  ignominious  end. 


SOCIAL  WAR  :  In  the  Athenian  Confed- 
eracy.   See  Athens:  B.  C.  378-357. 

Of  the  Achaian  and  .£tolian  Leagues.  See 
Greece:  B.  C.  280-146. 

Of  the  Italians.    See  Rome:  B.  C.  90-88. 


SOCIALIST  PARTIES  IN  GERMANY. 

—  Some  matter  first  placed  under  this  title,  and 
so  referred  to,  has  been  incorporated  in  the  more 
general  '.rticlo  above,  entitled  Social  Move- 
ments, which  see. 

SOCIETY  OF  JESUS.    See  Jesuits. 

SOCII,  The.— The  Italian  subject-allies  of 
Rome  were  called  Socii  before  the  Roman  fran- 
chise was  extended  to  them.  See  Rome  :  B.  C. 
90-88. 

SOCMEN.— Mr.  Hallam  thinks  the  Socmen, 
enumerated  in  Domesday  Book,  to  have  been 


ceorls  who  were  small  landowners. — H.  Hallam, 
T/w  Middle  Ages,  ch.  8,  note  3  (v.  2). 

SOCRATES  :  As  soldier  and  citizen.  See 
Athens:   B.  C.  424-408;   and  Gkeece:   B.  C. 

406 As  teacher.    See  Education,  Ancient  : 

Greece 

SODALITATES.— "There  were  [among  the 
Romans]  .  .  .  unions  originally  formed  for  social 
purposes,  which  were  named  'sodalitotes,'  'so- 
dalitia,'  and  these  may  be  compared  with  our 
clubs.  These  associations  finally  were  made  tlie 
centres  of  political  ijarlies,  and  we  may  assume 
that  they  were  sometimes  formed  solely  for  polit- 
ical purposes." — G.  Long,  Decline  of  the  Roman 
Republic,  v.  3,  ch.  11.—  See,  also,  Collegia. 

SODOR  AND  MAN,  The  Bishopric  of.— 
In  the  11th  century,  the  peculiar  naval  empire 
which  the  Norsemen  had  established  in  the  Heb- 
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rides,  and  on  the  neighboring  coasts  of  Irel.vud 
and  Scotland,  under  the  rulers  known  as  the  Hy 
Ivar,  became  divided  into  two  parts,  called  Nor- 
dureyer  or  Norderies  and  Sudureyer  or  Suderies, 
the  northern  and  southern  division.  The  divid- 
ing-line was  at  the  point  of  Ardnamurchan,  the 
most  westerly  promontory  of  the  mainland  of 
Scotland.  "Hence  the  English  bishopric  of 
Sodor  and  Man  —  Sodor  being  the  southern  divis- 
ion of  the  Scottish  Hebrides,  and  not  now  part 
of  any  English  diocese.  .  .  .  The  Bishop  of 
Sodor  and  Man  has  no  seat  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  owing,  as  it  is  commonly  said,  to  Man 
not  having  become  an  English  possession  when 
bishops  began  to  sit  as  Lords  by  tenure. " — J.  H. 
Burton,  Hist,  of  Scotland,  ch.  15,  foot-note  (v.  2). 
—  See,  also,  Normans. —  Northmen:  IO-IStu 
Oknttttites 

SOFT-SHELL  DEMOCRATS,  The.  See 
United  States  op  Am.  :  A.  D.  1845-1846. 

SOGDIANA.— "North  of  the  Bactrians,  be- 
yond the  Oxus,  on  the  western  slope  of  Belur- 
dagh,  in  the  valley  of  the  Polytimetus  (Zaref- 
shan,  i.  e.  strewing  gold),  which  flows  towards 
the  Oxus  from  the  east,  but,  instead  of  joining 
it,  ends  in  Lake  Dengis,  lay  the  Sogdiani  of  the 
Greeks,  the  Suguda  of  the  Old  Persian  inscrip- 
tions, and  (Jughdha  of  the  Avesta,  in  the  region 
of  the  modern  Sogd.  As  the  Oxus  in  its  upper 
course  separates  the  Bactrians  from  the  Sogdiani, 
the  Jaxartes,  further  to  the  north,  separates  the 
latter  from  the  Scyths.  According  to  Strabo, 
the  manners  of  the  Bactrians  and  Sogdiani  were 
similar,  but  the  Bactrians  were  less  rude.  Mar- 
acanda  (Samarcand),  the  chief  city  of  the  Sogdi- 
ani, on  the  Polytimetus,  is  said  to  have  had  a 
circuit  of  70  stades  in  the  fourth  century  B.  C. " 
— M.  Duncker,  Hist,  of  Antiquity,  bk.  7,  eh.  1 
(v.  5). — See,  also,  Bokhara. 

Occupied   by  the  Huns.     See  Huns,  The 

White. 

> 

SOHR,  Battle  of  (I74S).  See  Austria:  A.  D. 

1744-1745. 

»■ 

SOISSONS:  Origin  of  the  name.  See 
Belo^e. 

A.  D.  457-486.— Capital  of  the  kingdom  of 
Syagrius.  See  Gaul:  A.  D.  457-486;  also, 
Franks:  A.  D.  481-511. 

A.  D.  486.  —  The  capital  of  Clovis.  See 
Paris:  The  capital  op  Clovis. 

A.  D.  511-752.  — One  of  the  Merovingian 
capitals.    See  Franks:  A.  D.  511-753. 

A.  D.  1414. — Pillage  and  destruction  by  the 
Armagnacs. —  In  the  civil  wars  of  Armagnacs 
and  Burgundians,  during  the  reign  of  the  insane 
king  Charles  VI.,  the  Armagnacs,  then  having 
the  king  in  their  hands,  and  pretendedly  acting 
under  Ids  commands,  laid  siege  to  Soissons  ana 
took  the  city  by  storm,  on  the  Slst  of  May,  A.  D. 
1414.  "In  regard  to  the  destruction  committed 
by  the  king's  army  in  Soissons,  it  cannot  be 
estimated.  .  .  .  There  is  not  a  Christian  but 
would  have  shuddered  at  the  atrocious  excesses 
committed  by  this  soldiery  in  Soissons :  married 
women  violated  before  their  husbands,  young 
damsels  in  the  presence  of  their  parents  and  rela- 
tives, holy  nuns,  gentle  women  of  all  ranks,  of 
whom  there  were  many  in  the  town:  all,  or  the 
greater  part,  were  violated  against  their  wills, 
and  known  carnally  by  divers  nobles  and  others, 


who,  after  having  satiated  their  own  brutal  pas- 
sions, delivered  them  over  without  mercy  to 
their  servants ;  and  there  is  no  remembrance  of 
such  disorder  and  havoc  being  done  by  Chris- 
tians. .  .  .  Thus  was  this  grand  and  noble  city 
of  Soissons,  strong  from  its  situation,  walls  and 
towers,  full  of  wealth,  and  embellished  with  line 
churches  and  holy  relics,  totally  ruined  and  de- 
stroyed by  the  army  of  king  Charles,  and  of  the 
princes  who  accompanied  him.  The  king,  how- 
ever, before  his  departure,  gave  orders  for  its 
rebuilding." — Monstrelet,  Chronicles  (tr.  by 
Johnes),  bk.  1,  ch.  120  (v.  1). 

SOISSONS,  Battle  of  (718).  See  Franks: 
A.  D.  511-753. 

Battle  of  (923). — The  revolt  against  Charles 
the  Simple,  which  resulted  in  the  overthrow  of 
the  Carolingian  dynasty,  had  its  beginning  in 
918.  In  922,  Robert,  Duke  of  Prance  and  Count 
of  Paris,  grandfather  of  Hugh  Capet,  was  chosen 
and  crowned  king  by  the  malcontents.  On  the 
15th  of  June  in  the  next  year  the  most  desperate 
and  sanguinary  battle  of  the  civil  war  was 
fought  at  Soissons,  where  more  than  half  of  each 
army  perished.  The  Capetians  won  the  field, 
but  their  newly  crowned  King  was  among  the 
slain. — Sir  F.  Palgrave,  Hist,  of  Normandy  and 
Eng.,  V.  2,  p.  40. 

» 

SOISSONS,  Peace  Congress  of.  Sec  Spain: 
A.  D.  1726-1731. 

SOKEMANNI.  See  Slavery,  Medl£val: 
England. 

SOLEBAY,  Naval  battle  of  (1672).  See 
Netherlands  (Holland)  :  A.  D.  1672-1674. 

SOLES,  Society  of.  See  Cuba:  A.  D.  1514- 
1851. 

SOLFERINO,  Battle  of  (1859).    See  Italy: 

A.  D.  1856-1859. 

SOLIDLS,  The.— "The  solidus  or  aureus  is 
computed  equivalent  in  weight  of  gold  to 
twenty-one  shillings  one  penny  English  money. " 
— C.  Merivale,  Hist,  of  the  Bomans,  ch.  32,  foot- 
note. 

SOLON,  The  Constitution  of.    See  Athens: 

B.  C.  594;  also.  Debt,  Laws  coNCERNiNa:  An- 
cient Greek. 

SOLW AY-FRITH,  OR  SOLWAY  MOSS, 
The  Battle  of.    See  Scotland:  A.  D.  1543. 

SOLYMAN,  Caliph,  A.  D.  715-717 Soly- 

man  I.,  Turkish   Sultan,  1520-1566 S0I7- 

man  II.,  Turkish  Sultan,  1687-1691. 

SOLYMI,  The.     See  Lycians. 

SOMA.— HAOMA.— "  It  is  well  known  that 
both  in  the  Veda  and  the  Avesta  a  plant  is  men- 
tioned, called  Soma  (Zend,  haoma).  This  plant, 
when  properly  squeezed,  yielded  a  juice,  which 
was  allowed  to  ferment  and,  when  mixed  with 
milk  and  honey,  produced  an  exhilarating  and 
intoxicating  beverage.  This  Soma  juice  has  the 
same  importance  in  Vedic  and  Avestic  sacrifices 
as  the  juice  of  the  grape  had  in  the  worship  of 
Bacchus.  The  question  has  often  been  discussed 
what  kind  of  plant  this  Soma  could  have  been. 
When  Soma  sacrifices  are  performed  at  present, 
it  is  confessed  that  the  real  Soma  can  no  longer 
be  procured,  and  that  some  ci-pr6s,  such  as  Puti- 
kfis,  etc. ,  must  be  used  instead. "  The  Soma  of 
later  times  seems  to  have  been  identified  with  a 
species  of  Sarcostemma.  The  ancient  Soma  is 
conjectured  by  some  to  have  been  the  grape,  and 
by  others  to  have  been  the  hop  plant. — F.  Max 
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MUlIcr,  niog.  of  Words,  appendix  8. — See,  also, 

Z0UOAHTUI.\NS, 

SOMASCINES,  The.— The  Somascines,  or 
the  Congregation  of  Somasca,  so  called  from  the 
town  of  that  name,  were  an  order  of  regular 
clergy  founded  in  1540  by  a  Venetian  noble, 
Oirolamo  Miani.  They  devoted  themselves  to 
the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  hospitals, 
asylimis  for  orphans,  and  the  education  of  the 
poor. — L.  Hanke,  Hist,  of  the  Popes,  bk.  2,  sect.  3 
(f.  1). 

SOMATOPHYLAX.— "Asomatophylax  in 
tlie  Macedonian  army  was  no  doubt  at  first,  as 
the  word  means,  one  of  the  officers  who  had  to 
answer  for  the  king's  safety ;  perliaps  in  modern 
language  a  colonel  in  the  body-guards  or  house- 
holr  troops;  but  as,  in  unmixed  monarchies,  the 
faithful  officer  who  was  nearest  the  king's  per- 
son, to  whose  watchfulness  he  trusted  in  the 
hour  of  danger,  often  found  himself  the  adviser 
in  matters  of  state,  so,  in  the  time  of  Alexander, 
the  title  of  somatophylax  was  given  to  those 
generals  on  whose  wisdom  the  king  chiefly 
leaned,  and  by  whose  advice  he  was  usually 
guided." — 8.  Sharpe,  Hist,  of  Egy^*,  ch.  6,  sect. 
18  (o.  1). 

SOMERS,  Lord,  and  the  shaping  of  con- 
stitutional government  in  England.  See  Eno- 
LANi):  A.  1).  1710-1712. 

SOMERSETT,  The  case  of  the  negro.  See 
Slaveuy,  Neouo:  A.  D.  1685-1772. 

SOMNAUTH,  The  gates  of.  See  Afghan- 
istan: A.  D.  1842-1869. 

SONCINO,  Battle  of  (1431).  See  Italy: 
A.  I).  1412-1447. 

SONDERBUND,  The.  See  Switzerland: 
A.  I),  1H0;t-1848. 

SONOMA:  A.  D.  1846.— 'ine  .-aising  of 
the  Bear  Flag.  See  Califounia  :  A.  D.  1846- 
1847. 

SONS  OF  LIBERTY.  See  United  States 
OF  Am.  :  A.  D.  1765  The  keception  of  the 

NEWS. 

SONS  OF  LIBERTY,  Knights  of  the  Or- 
der of  the.    See  United  States  of  Am.  :  A.  D. 

1864  (OCTODEil). 

SOPHENE,  Kingdom  of.    See  Ahmenia. 

SOPHERIM.    See  ScninEs. 

SOPH  I  I.,  Shah  of  Persia,  A.  D.  1628-1641. 
. . .  Sophi  II.,  Shah  of  Persia,  1666-1694. 

SOPHI,  The.    See  Meoistanes. 

SORA,  The  School  of.  Sec  Jews:  7th  Cen- 
tuuv. 

SORABIANS,  The.— A  Sclavonic  tribe 
which  occupied,  in  the  eighth  century,  the  coun- 
try between  the  Elbe  and  the  Saale.  They  were 
subdued  by  Charlemagne  in  806. — J.  I.  Mom- 
bert.  Hist,  of  Charles  the  Great,  bk.  2,  ch.  11. 

SORBIODUNUM.  — A  strong  Roman  for- 
tress in  Britain  >vhich  is  identified  in  site  with 
Old  Sarumof  the  present  day. — T.  Wright,  Celt, 
lioman  and  Saxon,  ch.  5. 

SORBONNE,  The.  See  Eddcation,  Medi- 
iEVAi.:  Fuanck. — University  op  Paris. 

SORDONES,  The.— A  people  of  the  same 
race  as  tlie  ancient  Aquitanmns,  who  inhabited 
the  eastern  Pyrenees  and  the  Aude. — Napoleon 
III.,  ITist.  of  Cmar,  bk.  3,  eft.  2  {v.  2). 

SOTIATES,  The.  See  Aquitaink:  The 
Asciknt  TniHES. 

SOTO,  .lemando  de,  The  expedition  of. 
See  Florida  :  A.  D.  1528-1542. 

SOUDAN,  The.    See  Sudan. 


SOUFFRANCE,  A,— "The  word  is  trans- 
lated as  a  truce,  but  it  means  something  very  dif- 
ferent from  a  modem  truce.  .  .  .  The  Souffrance 
was  more  of  the  nature  of  a  peace  at  the  present 
day ;  and  the  reason  why  of  old  It  was  treated  as 
distinct  from  a  peace  was  this :  The  wars  of  the 
time  generally  arose  from  questions  of  succes- 
sion or  of  feudal  superiority.  When  it  became 
desirable  to  cease  fighting,  while  yet  neither  side 
was  prepared  to  give  in  to  the  other,  there  was 
an  agreement  to  give  up  fighting  in  the  mean 
time,  reserving  all  rights  entire  tor  future  dis- 
cussion. A  Souffrance  or  truce  of  this  kind 
might  last  for  centuries." — J.  H.  Burton,  Hist, 
of  Scotland,  ch.  21  (».  2). 

SOULT,  Marshal,  Campaigns  of.  See  Oer- 
many:  a.  D.  1808 (October);  1807  (February- 
June);  Spain:  A.  D.  1808  (September — De- 
cember) to  1812-1814;  Germany:  A.  D.  1813 
(May— August) ;  Prance:  A.  D.  1815  (June). 

SOUTH  AFRICA:  The  aborieinal  inhabi- 
tants.— "South  Africa  in  its  wiliest  extent  is 
peopled  by  two  great  and  perfectly  distinct  in- 
digenous races  —  the  Kafirs  and  the  Hottentots. 
The  affinity  of  the  Kafir  tribes,  ethnographically 
Including  the  Kafirs  proper  and  the  people  of 
Congo,  is  based  upon  the  various  idioms  spoken 
by  them,  tlie  direct  repi  scntatives  of  a  common 
but  now  extinct  mother  tongue.  The  aggregate 
of  languages  is  now  conventionally  known  as  the 
A-bantu,  or,  more  correctly,  the  Bantu  linguistic 
system.  The  more  common  term  Kafir,  from  the 
Arabic  Kftfiri— infidel,  really  represents  but  a 
small  section  of  this  great  family,  and  being 
otherwise  a  term  of  reproach  imposed  upon  them 
bj  '^'T-angers,  is  of  course  unknown  to  the  people 
then.  <lves.  All  the  Bantu  tribes  are  distin- 
guish, by  a  dark  skin  and  woolly  hair,  which 
varies  .  ich  in  length  and  quality,  but  is  never 
sleek  or  *.raight.  .  .  .  According  to  its  geo- 
graphical I  isition  the  Bantu  system  is  divided 
into  the  Eastern  group,  from  its  principal  repre- 
sentatives known  as  the  Ama-Zulu  and  Ama- 
Kliosf  or  Kafir  proper,  the  Central,  or  Be-tchu- 
ana  gioup,  and  the  Western  or  0-va-Herero, 
or  Damara  group.  .  .  .  The  northern  division  of 
these  Bantus  liears  the  name  of  Ania-Zulu,  and 
they  are  amongst  the  best  representatives  of 
dark-coloured  races.  The  Zulus  arc  relatively 
well  developed  and  of  large  size,  though  not  sur- 
passin '  tiie  average  hei^it  of  Europeans,  and 
with  decidedly  better  features  than  the  Ama- 
Khosa.  .  .  .  "The  most  wide-spread  and  most 
numerous  of  all  these  Kafir  tribes  are  the  Bechu- 
anas  [including  the  Basutos],  their  present  domain 
stretching  from  the  upper  Orange  river  north- 
wards to  the  Zambesi,  and  over  the  west  coast 
highland  north  of  Namaqualand;  of  this  vast 
region,  however,  they  occupy  the  outskirts  only. 
.  .  .  The  Hottentots,  or  more  correctly  Koi-Koin 
(men),  have  no  material  features  In  common  with 
the  great  Bantu  family,  except  their  wooll v  hair, 
though  even  this  presents  some  considerable 
points  of  difference.  Their  general  type  is  that 
of  a  jicoplc  with  a  peculiar  pale  yellow-brown 
complexion,  very  curly  '  elf-lock '  or  matted  hair, 
narrow  forehead,  high  cheek-lwncs  projecting 
side-ways,  pointed  chin,  body  of  medium  size, 
ratlier  hardy  tlian  strong,  with  small  hands  and 
feet,  and  platynoceplialous  cranium.  .  .  .  The 
llottentotsare  properly  divided  into  three  groups: 
the  Colonial,  or  llotteutots  properly  so  called. 
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dwelling  in  Cape  Colony,  and  thence  eastwards 
to  the  borders  of  Eafirlaud  .  .  .  ;  the  Korana, 
settled  mainly  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Orange 
river  .  .  .  ;  lastly,  the  Nainaqua,  whose  domain 
embraces  the  western  portion  of  South  Africa, 
bordering  eastwards  on  the  Kalahari  desert." — 
Hellwald-Johnston,  Africa  (Stanford's  Compen- 
dium), ch.  25.— See,  also,  Afric.v:  The  Inhabit- 
INO  Races. 

A.  D.  1486-1806. —  Portuguese  discovery. — 
Dutch  possession. — English  acquisition.— The 
Capo  of  Good  Hope,  "Us  far  as  we  know,  was 
first  doubled  by  Bartholomew  Diaz  in  1480  [see 
PonTCOAL:  A.  D.  1463-1408].  He,  and  some  of 
the  mariners  with  him,  called  it  the  Cape  of  Tor- 
ments, or  Capo  Tormcntoso,  from  the  miseries 
they  endured.  The  more  comfortable  name 
which  it  now  bears  was  given  to  it  by  King  John 
of  Portugal,  as  being  the  new  way  discovered  by 
his  subjects  to  the  glorious  Indies.  Diaz,  ft 
seems,  never  in  truth  saw  the  Cape,  but  was 
carried  past  it  to  Algoa  Bay.  .  .  .  Vasco  da 
Garaa,  another  sailor  hero,  said  to  have  been  of 
royal  Portuguese  descent,  followed  him  in  1497. 
He  landed  to  the  west  of  the  Cape.  .  .  .  Vasco  da 
Giima  did  not  stay  long  at  the  Cape,  but  pro- 
ceeding on  went  up  the  East  Coast  as  far  as  our 
second  South  African  colony,  which  bears  the 
name  which  he  then  gave  to  it.  He  called  the 
land  Tierra  de  Natal,  because  he  reached  it  on 
the  day  of  our  Lord's  Nativity.  The  name  has 
stuck  to  it  ever  since  and  no  doubt  will  no^  ■  3 
preserved.  From  thence  Da  Gama  went  on  to 
India.  .  .  .  The  Portuguese  seem  to  have  made 
no  settlement  at  the  Cane  intended  even  to  bo 
permanent;  but  they  d'i  use  the  place  during 
the  16th  and  first  half  of  the  next  century  as  a 
port  at  which  they  could  call  for  supplies  and 
assistance  on  their  way  out  to  the  East  ludies. 
The  East  had  then  become  the  great  goal  of  com- 
merce to  others  besides  the  Portuguese.  In  1600 
our  own  East  India  Company  was  formed,  and 
in  1603  that  of  the  Dutch.  Previous  to  those 
dates,  in  1591,  an  English  sailor.  Captain  Lan- 
caster, visited  the  Cape,  and  in  1620  Englishmen 
landed  and  took  possession  of  it  in  the  name  of 
James  I.  But  nothing  came  of  these  visitings 
and  declarations,  although  an  attempt  was  made 
by  Great  Britain  to  establish  a  house  of  call  for 
her  trade  out  to  the  East.  For  this  purpose  a 
small  gang  of  convicts  was  deposited  on  Uobben 
Island,  which  is  just  off  Capetown,  but  as  a 
matter  of  course  the  convicts  quarrelled  with 
themselves  and  tlie  Natives,  and  came  to  a  speedy 
end.  In  1595  the  Dutch  came,  but  did  not  tlien 
remain.  It  was  not  till  1652  that  the  first  Euro- 
peans who  were  destined  to  be  the  pioneer  occu- 
pants of  the  new  land  were  put  on  shore  at  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  thus  made  the  first 
Dutch  settlement.  Prcvio\is  to  that  the  Cape 
had  in  fact  been  a  place  of  call  for  vessels  of  all 
nations  going  and  coming  to  and  from  the  East. 
But  from  this  date,  1652,  it  was  to  be  used  for 
the  Dutch  exclusively.  .  .  .  The  home  Author- 
ity at  this  time  was  not  the  Dutch  Government, 
but  the  Council  of  Seventeen  at  Amsterdam, 
who  were  the  Directors  of  the  Dutch  East  India 
Company.  .  .  .  Prom  1658,  when  the  place  was 
but  six  years  old,  there  comes  a  very  sad  record 
indeed.  The  first  cargo  of  slaves  was  hiiided  at 
the  Cape  from  the  Guinea  Coast.  In  this  year, 
out  of  an  entire  population  of  360,  more  than  a 
half  were  slaves.    Tlie  total  nuinbcr  of  these 
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was  187.  To  control  them  and  to  defend  the  place 
there  were  but  113  European  men  capable  of 
bearing  arms.  This  slave  element  at  once  became 
antagonistic  to  any  system  of  real  colonization, 
and  from  that  day  to  this  has  done  more  than 
any  other  evil  to  retard  the  progress  of  the  peo- 
ple. It  was  extinguished,  much  to  the  disgust 
of  the  old  Dutch  inhabitants,  under  Mr.  Buxton's 
Emancipation  Act  in  1834; — but  its  effects  are 
still  felt."  The  new  land  of  which  the  Dutch 
had  taken  possession  "was by  no  means  unoccu- 
pied or  unpossessed.  There  was  a  race  of  sav- 
ages in  possession,  to  whom  the  Dutch  soon  gave 
the  name  of  Hottentots.  [The  name  was  prob- 
ably taken  from  some  sound  in  their  language 
which  was- of  frequent  occurrence ;  they  seem  to 
have  been  called  'Ottentoos,'  'Hotnots,  'Hottcn- 
totes,'  ' Hodmodods,' and ' Hadmandods,'  promis- 
cuously.— Foot-note.]  .  .  .  Soon  after  the  settle- 
ment was  established  the  burghers  were  forbidden 
to  trade  with  these  people  at  all,  and  then  hos- 
tilities commenced.  The  Hottentots  found  that 
much,  in  the  way  of  land,  had  been  taken  from 
them  and  that  nothing  was  to  be  got.  They 
.  .  .  have  not  received,  as  Savages,  a  bad  charac- 
ter. They  are  said  to  have  possessed  fidelity, 
attachment,  and  intelligence.  .  .  .  But  the  Hot- 
tentot, with  all  his  virtues,  was  driven  into  rebel- 
lion. There  was  some  fighting,  in  which  the 
natives  of  course  were  beaten,  and  rewards  were 
offered,  so  much  for  a  live  Hottentot,  and  so  much 
for  a  dead  one.  This  went  on  till,  in  1672,  it  was 
found  expedient  to  purchase  land  from  'lie  na- 
tives. A  contract  was  made  in  that  year  '.1  pre- 
vent future  cavilling,  as  was  then  allegbt  be- 
tween the  Governor  and  one  of  the  native  pnuces, 
by  which  the  district  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
was  ceded  to  the  Dutch  for  a  certain  nominal 
price.  .  .  .  But  after  a  very  early  period  —  1684 
—  there  was  no  further  buying  of  land.  .  .  .  The 
land  was  then  annexed  by  Europeans  as  con- 
venience required.  In  all  this  tlie  Dutch  of 
those  days  did  very  much  as  the  English  have 
done  since.  .  .  .  The  Hottentot  ...  Is  said  to 
be  nearly  gone,  and,  being  a  yellow  man,  to  have 
lacked  strength  to  endure  European  seductions. 
But  as  to  the  Hottentot  and  his  fate  there  are 
varied  opinions.  I  have  been  told  by  some  that 
I  have  never  seen  a  pure  Hottentot.  Using  my 
own  eyes  and  my  own  idea  of  what  a  Hottentot 
is,  I  should  have  said  that  the  bulk  of  the  popu- 
lation of  the  Western  Province  of  the  Cape 
Colony  is  Hottentot.  The  truth  probably  is 
that  they  have  become  so  mingled  with  other 
races  as  to  have  lost  much  of  their  identity ;  but 
that  tlie  race  has  not  perished,  as  have  the  Indi- 
ans of  North  America  and  the  Maoris.  .  .  .  The 
last  half  ot  the  17tli  and  the  whole  of  the  18th 
century  saw  the  gradual  progress  of  the  Dutch 
depot, — a  colony  it  could  hardly  be  called, — 
going  on  in  the  same  slow  determined  way,  and 
always  with  the  same  purpose.  It  was  no  colony 
because  those  who  managed  it  at  homo  in  Hol- 
land, and  they  who  at  the  Cape  served  with  ad- 
mirable fidelity  their  Dutch  masters,  never  enter- 
tained an  idea  as  to  the  colonization  of  the 
country.  ...  In  1795  came  the  English.  In 
that  year  the  French  Republican  troops  had 
taken  possession  of  Holland  [see  Fkance  :  A.  D. 
1705  (June  —  Dece.mueu)],  and  tlie  Prince  of 
Orange,  after  the  manner  of  dethroned  poten- 
tates, took  refuge  In  England.  He  gave  an  au- 
thority,  whic'.  was  dated   from  kew,   to  the 
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Governor  of  tlie  Cnpe  to  deliver  up  all  nnd  every- 
thing in  his  hnnds  to  the  Englisli  forces.  On 
the  iirrivnl  of  tlie  English  fleet  there  was  found 
to  }k,  at  the  same  time,  a  colonist  rebellion.  .  .  . 
In  this  double  emergency  the  poor  Dutch  Gov- 
ernor, who  does  not  seem  to  have  regarded  the 
Prince's  order  as  an  authority,  was  sorely  puz- 
zled. He  fought  a  little,  but  only  a  little,  and 
tlicn  the  English  were  in  possession.  ...  In 
1797  Lord  Macartney  came  out  as  the  first  Brit- 
isli  Governor.  Great  Britain  at  this  time  took 
possession  of  the  Cape  to  prevent  the  French 
from  doing  so.  No  doubt  it  was  a  most  desir- 
able possession,  as  being  a  half-way  house  for  us 
to  India  as  it  had  been  for  the  Dutch.  But  we 
should  not,  at  any  rate  then,  have  touc'ifid  the 
place  had  it  not  been  that  Holland,  or  rather  the 
Dutch,  were  manifestly  unable  to  retain  it.  .  .  . 
Our  nile  over  tlie  Dutchmen  was  uneasy  and  un- 
profitable. Sometliing  of  rebellion  seems  to  have 
been  going  on  during  the  whole  time.  .  . 
When  at  the  peace  of  Amiens  in  1803  it  wai  ar- 
ranged that  (he  Capo  of  Good  Hope  should  be 
restored  to  Holland  [sec  France:  A.  D.  1801- 
1802],  English  IMinisters  of  State  did  not  prob- 
ably grieve  much  at  the  loss.  .  .  .  But  the  peace 
of  Amiens  was  delusive,  and  there  was  soon  war 
between  England  and  France.  Then  again 
Great  Britain  felt  the  necessity  of  taking  the 
Cape,  and  proceeded  to  do  so  on  this  occasion 
without  any  semblance  of  Dutch  authority.  At 
that  time  whatever  belonged  to  Holland  was 
almost  certain  to  fall  into  tlic  hands  of  France. 
In  1805  ...  Sir  David  Baird  was  sent  with  half 
a  dozen  regiments  to  expel,  not  the  Dutch,  but 
the  Dutch  Governor  and  tlie  Dutch  soldiers  from 
the  Cape.  This  he  did  easily,  having  encoun- 
tered some  slender  resistance';  and  thus  in  1806, 
on  the  19th  January,  after  a  century  and  a  half 
of  Dutch  rule,  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  became  a 
British  colony." — A.  Trollopo,  South  Africa,  v.  1, 
ch.  3. 

Also  in:  W.  Greswell,  Our  South  African 
Empire,  v.  1,  ch.  1-4.— R.  Russell,  JVatal,  pt.  2, 
eh.  1-3.— Sir  B.  Frere,  Historical  Sketch  of  S. 
Africa  (lioyal  Hist.  Soe.  Trans.  iV.  S.,  u.  2  and  4). 

A.  D.  1806-1881.— The  English  and  the 
Dutch  Boers.— The  "  Great  Trek."— Succes- 
sive Boer  republics  of  Natal,  ^-  nge  Free 
State,  and  the  Transvaal,  absi  1  in  tlie 
British  dominions. — The  Boer  Wat.  The  early 
history  of  the  Cape  Colony,  after  ii,  became  a 
dependency  of  the  British  Crown,  "is  a  record 
of  the  struggles  of  the  settlera,  both  English  and 
Dutch,  agai'  ',  the  despotic  system  of  govern- 
ment established  by  Lord  Charles  Somerset ;  of 
Kaffir  wars,  in  which  tlie  colonists  were  often 
hard  put  to  it  to  hold  their  own;  and  of  the 
struggle  for  the  liberty  of  the  Press,  sustained 
with  success  by  John  Fairbairn,  and  Thomas 
Pringle,  the  poet  of  South  Africa,  the  Ovid  of  a 
self-choaen  exile.  For  a  time  the  Dutch  and 
English  settlers  lived  in  peace  and  amity  to- 
gether, but  the  English  efforts  to  alleviate  the 
condition  of,  and  tlnally  emancipate  the  slaves, 
severed  the  two  races.  The  Dutch  settlers  held 
the  old  Biblical  notions  about  slavery,  and  they 
resented  fiercely  the  law  of  1833  emancipating 
all  slaves  throughout  the  colony  in  1834.  The 
Boers  at  once  determined  to  '  trek,'  to  leave  the 
colony  which  was  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
English  law,  and  find  in  the  South  African  wil- 
derness, where  no  human  law  prevailed,  food  for 


their  flocks,  and  the  pastoral  freedom  of  Jacob 
and  of  Abraham.  The  Boers  would  live  their 
own  lives  in  their  own  way.  They  had  nothing 
in  common  with  the  Englishman,  and  they 
wished  for  nothing  in  common.  .  .  .  They  were 
a  primitive  people,  farming,  hunting,  reading 
the  Bible,  pious,  sturdy,  and  Independent;  and 
the  colonial  Government  was  by  no  means  willing 
to  see  tliem  leaving  the  fields  and  farms  that 
they  had  colonised,  In  order  to  found  fresh  states 
outside  the  bouniiaries  of  the  newly  acquired 
territory.  But  tlie  Government  was  powerless; 
it  tried,  and  tried  in  vain,  to  prevent  this  emigra- 
tion. There  was  no  law  to  prevent  it.  .  .  .  So, 
with  their  waggons,  their  horses,  their  cattle  and 
sheep,  their  guns,  and  their  few  household  goods, 
the  hardy  Boers  struck  out  into  the  interior  and 
to  the  north-east,  in  true  patriarclial  fashion  [the 
migration  being  known  as  the  Great  Trek],  seek- 
ing their  ])romised  land,  and  that  'desolate  free- 
dom of  tlie  wild  ass'  which  was  dear  to  their 
hearts.  They  founded  a  colony  at  Natal,  fought 
and  baptized  the  new  colony  in  their  own  blood. 
The  Zulu  chief,  Dingaan,  who  sold  them  the 
territory,  murdered  the  Boer  leader,  Peter  Retief , 
and  his  79  followers  as  soon  as  the  deed  was 
signed.  This  was  the  beginning  of  the  Boer 
hatred  to  the  native  races.  The  Boers  fought 
with  the  Zulus  successfully. enough,  fought  with 
the  English  who  came  upon  them  less  success- 
fully. The  Imperial  Government  decided  that 
it  would  not  permit  its  subjects  to  establish  any 
independent  Governments  m  any  part  of  South 
Africa.  In  1848,  after  no  slight  struggle  and 
bloodshed,  the  Dutch  republic  of  Natal  ceased 
to  be,  and  Natal  became  part  of  the  British  do- 
minion. Again  the  Boers,  who  were  unwilling 
to  remain  under  British  rule,  '  trekked  '  north- 
ward ;  again  a  free  Dutch  state  was  founded  — 
the  Orange  Free  State.  Once  again  the  English 
Government  persisted  in  regarding  them  as  Brit- 
ish subjects,  and  as  rebels  if  they  refused  to 
admit  as  much.  Once  again  there  was  strife  and 
bloodshed,  and  in  1848  the  Orange  settlement 
was  placed  under  Britisli  authority,  while  the 
leading  Boers  fled  for  their  lives  across  the  Vaal 
River,  and,  obstinately  independent,  began  to 
found  the  Transvaal  Republic.  After  six  years, 
however,  of  iiritisli  rule  in  the  Orange  territory 
the  Imperial  Government  decided  to  give  it  back 
to  the  Boers,  whose  stubborn  desire  for  self-gov- 
ernment, and  unchanging  dislike  for  foreign  rule, 
made  them  practically  unmanageable  as  subjects. 
In  April  1854  a  convention  was  entered  into  with 
the  Boers  of  the  Orange  tcritory,  by  which  the 
Imperial  Government  guaranteed  the  future  in- 
dependence of  tlie  Orange  Free  State.  Across 
the  Vaal  River  the  Transvaal  Boers  grew  and 
flourished  after  their  own  fashion,  fought  the 
natives,  established  their  republic  and  their 
Volksmad.  But  in  1877  the  Transvaal  republic 
had  been  getting  rather  the  worst  of  it  in  some 
of  these  struggles,  and  certain  of  the  Transvaal 
Boers  seem  to  have  made  suggestions  to  England 
that  she  should  take  the  'Transvaal  republic 
under  her  protection.  Sir  Theopliilus  Shepstone 
was  sent  out  to  investigate  the  situation.  He 
scema  to  have  entirely  misunderstood  the  con- 
dition of  things,  and  to  have  taken  the  fright- 
ened desires  of  a  few  Boers  as  the  honest  senti- 
ments of  the  whole  Boer  nation.  In  an  evil 
hour  he  hoisted  the  English  flag  in  the  Transvaal, 
and  drslared  the  little  republic  a  portion  of  the 
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territory  of  the  British  Crown.  As  a,  mutter  of 
fnct,  tlie  mnjority  of  the  Boers  were  a  flcrce,  in- 
dependent people,  very  jealous  of  their  liberty, 
nnd  without  the  least  desire  to  come  under  the 
rule,  to  escape  which  they  had  wandered  so  far 
from  the  earliest  settlements  of  their  race.  .  .  . 
The  Boers  of  the  Transvaal  sent  d  putation 
after  deputation  to  England  to  appeal,  and  ap- 
peal in  vain,  against  the  annexation.  Lord  Car- 
narvon had  .set  his  whole  heart  upon  a  scheme  of 
South  African  confederation;  his  belief  in  the 
ease  witli  which  this  confederation  might  be  ac- 
complished was  carefully  fostered  by  judiciously 
coloured  official  reports.  ...  Sir  Bartlc  Prere, 
'as  a  friend,'  advised  the  Boers  'not  to  believe 
one  word '  of  any  statements  to  the  effect  that 
the  English  people  would  bo  willing  to  give  up 
the  Transvaal.  'Never  believe,' he  said,  'that 
the  English  people  will  do  anything  of  the  kind." 
AVhen  the  chief  civil  and  nnlitary  comu.  nd  of 
the  eastern  part  of  South  Africa  was  ■  ven  to 
Sir  Garnet  Wolseley,  Sir  Garnet  Wolstjy  was 
not  less  explicit  in  his  statements.  ...  In  spite 
of  the  announcements  of  Sir  Bartle  Frere,  Sir 
Garnet  Wolseley,  and  Sir  Owen  Lanyon,  the  dis- 
affected Boers  were  not  without  more  or  less 
direct  English  encouragement.  The  Boer  depu- 
tations had  found  many  friends  In  England.  .  .  . 
One  of  those  who  thus  sympathised  was  Sir. 
Gladstone.  In  his  Midlothian  speeches  he  de- 
nounced again  and  again  the  Conservative  policy 
which  had  led  to  the  annexation  of  the  Trans- 
vaal. .  .  .  While  all  the  winds  of  the  world 
were  carrying  Mr.  Gladstone's  words  to  every 
corner  of  the  earth,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the 
Boers  of  the  Transvaal  .  .  .  should  have  caught 
at  these  encouraging  sentences,  and  been  cheered 
by  them,  and  animated  by  them  to  rise  against 
the  despotism  denounced  by  a  former  Prime 
Minister  of  England.  .  .  .  For  some  time  there 
seemed  to  be  no  reasonable  chance  of  liberty,  but 
in  the  end  of  1880  the  Boers  saw  their  opportu- 
nity. .  .  .  There  were  few  t.oops  in  the  "Trans- 
vaal. The  Boer  hour  had  come.  As  in  most 
insurrections,  the  immediate  cause  of  the  rising 
was  slight  enough.  A  Boer  named  Bezhuidenot 
was  summoned  by  the  landdrost  of  Potchefstrom 
to  pay  a  claim  made  by  the  Treasury  ofticials  at 
Pretoria.  Bezhuidenot  resisted  the  claim,  which 
certainly  appears  to  have  been  illegal.  .  .  .  The 
landdrost  attached  a  waggon  of  Bezhuidenot's, 
and  announced  that  it  would  be  sol  1  to  meet  the 
claim.  On  November  11  the  waggon  was  brought 
into  the  open  square  of  Potchefstrom,  and  the 
sheriff  was  about  to  begin  the  sale,  when  a  num- 
ber of  armed  Boers  pulled  him  off  and  carried 
the  waggon  away  in  triumph.  They  were  un- 
opposed, as  there  was  no  force  in  the  town  to 
resist  them.  The  Incident,  trifling  in  itself,  of 
Bezhuidenot's  cart,  was  the  match  which  fired 
the  long-prepared  train.  Sir  Owen  Lanyon  sent 
some  troops  to  Potchefstrom;  a  wholly  unsuc- 
cessful attempt  was  made  to  arrest  the  ringleaders 
of  the  Bezhuidenot  affair;  it  was  obvious  that  a 
collision  was  close  at  hand.  ...  On  Jlonday, 
December  13,  1880,  almost  exactly  a  month  after 
the  affair  of  Bezhuidenot's  waggon,  a  mass  meet- 
ing of  Boers  at  Heidelberg  proclaimed  the  Trans- 
vmil  once  again  a  republic,  establislied  a  trium- 
virate Government,  and  prepared  to  defend  their 
republic  in  arms.  .  .  .  The  news  of  the  insur- 
rections aroused  the  Cape  Government  to  a  sense 
of  the  seriousness  of  the  situation,     Movements 


of  British  troops  were  at  once  made  to  put  the 
insurgents  down  with  all  speed.  It  is  still  an 
unsettled  point  on  which  side  the  first  shot  was 
fired.  There  were  some  shots  exchanged  at  Pot- 
chefstrom on  December  15.  .  .  .  Previously  to 
this  the  94th  regiment  had  marched  from  Leyden- 
berg  to  reinforce  Pretoria  on  December  5,  and 
had  reached  Jliddleburgh  about  a  week  later. 
On  the  way  came  rumours  of  the  Boer  rising. 
.  .  .  Colonel  Anstruther  seems  to  have  felt  con- 
vinced that  the  force  he  had  with  him  was  quite 
strong  enough  to  render  a  good  account  of  any 
rebels  who  might  attempt  to  intercept  its  march. 
Tlie  whole  strength  of  his  force,  however,  offi- 
cers included,  diilnot  amount  to  quite  250  men. 
The  troops  crossed  the  Oliphants  River,  left  it 
two  days'  march  behind  them,  and  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  20th  were  marching  quietly  along 
with  their  long  line  of  waggons  and  their  band 
playing  '  God  save  the  Queen  '  under  the  bright 
glare  of  the  sun.  Suddenly,  on  the  rising  ground 
near  the  Bronkhorst  Spruit  a  body  of  armed  Boers 
appeared.  A  man  galloped  out  from  among 
them  —  Paul  de  Beer  —  with  a  fiag  of  truce. 
Colonel  Anstruther  rode  out  to  meet  him,  nnd 
received  a  sealed  despatch  warning  the  colonel 
that  the  British  advance  would  be  considered 
as  a  declaration  of  war.  Colonel  Anstruther  re- 
plied simply  that  he  was  ordered  to  go  to  Pre- 
toria, and  that  he  should  do  so.  Each  man  gal- 
loped back  to  his  own  force,  and  firing  began. 
In  ten  minutes  the  fight,  if  fight  it  can  be  called, 
was  over.  The  Boers  were  unrivalled  sliarp- 
shooters,  had  marked  out  every  officer;  every 
shot  was  aimed,  and  every  shot  told.  The  Boers 
were  well  covered  by  trees  on  rising  ground ; 
the  English  were  beneath  them,  had  no  cover  at 
all,  and  were  completely  at  their  mercy.  In  ten 
minutes  all  tiie  officers  had  fallen,  some  forty 
men  were  killed,  and  nearly  double  the  number 
wounded.  Colonel  Anstruther,  who  was  himself 
badly  wounded,  saw  that  he  must  either  surren- 
der or  have  all  his  men  shot  down,  and  he  sur- 
rendered. .  .  .  Colonel  Anstruther,  who  after- 
wards died  of  his  wounds,  bore  high  tribute  in 
his  despatch  to  the  kindness  and  humanity  of  the 
Boers  when  once  the  fight  was  done.  ...  Sir 
George  CoUey  struggled  bravely  for  a  while  to 
make  head  against  the  Boers.  At  Lang's  Nek 
and  Ingago  he  did  his  best,  and  the  men  under 
him  fought  gallantly,  but  the  superior  positions 
and  fliarksmanship  of  the  Boers  gave  them  the 
advantage  in  both  fights.  Under  their  murder- 
ous fire  the  officers  and  men  fell  helplessly.  Offi- 
cer after  officer  of  a  regiment  would  be  shot 
down  by  the  unerring  aim  of  the  Boers  while 
trying  to  rally  his  men,  while  the  British  fire  did 
comparatively  slight  damoge,  and  the  troops 
seldom  came  to  sufficiently  close  quarters  to  use 
the  bayonet.  But  the  most  fatal  battle  of  the 
campaign  was  yet  to  come.  Sir  Evelyn  Wood 
had  arrived  at  the  Cape  with  reinforcements,  had 
met  Sir  George  CoUey,  and  had  gone  to  Pieter- 
maritzburg  to  await  the  coming  of  further  rein- 
forcements. On  Saturday  night,  February  26, 
Sir  George  Colley  with  a  small  force  moved  out 
of  the  camp  at  Mount  Prospect,  and  occupied 
the  Majuba  Hill,  which  overlooked  the  Boer 
camps  on  the  flat  beyond  Lang's  Nek.  Early 
next  morning  the  Boers  attacked  the  hill ;  there 
was  some  desultory  firing  for  a  while,  under 
cover  of  which  three  Boer  storming  parties 
ascended  the  bill  almost  unseen.     The  British 
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were  outflanked  and  surrounded,  a  deadly  fire 
was  poured  In  upon  them  from  all  sides.  The 
slaughter  was  excessive.  As  usual  the  officers 
were  soon  shot  down.  Sir  George  CoUey,  who 
was  directing  the  movements  as  coolly  as  if  at 
rnviow,  was  Killed  just  as  he  was  giving  orders 
to  cease  firing.  The  British  broke  and  fled,  flred 
upon  as  tliey  fled  by  the  sharpshooters.  Some 
escaped ;  a  large  number  were  taken  prisoners. 
So  disastrous  a  defeat  had  seldom  fallen  upon 
British  arms.  The  recent  memory  of  Maiwand 
was  quite  obliterated.  That  was  the  last  episode 
of  the  war  General  Wood  agreed  to  a  tempo- 
rary armistice.  There  had  been  negotiations 
going  on  between  the  Boers  and  the  British  be- 
fore the  Majuba  Hill  defeat,  which  need  never 
have  occurred  if  tliere  had  not  been  a  delay  in  a 
reply  of  Kruger's  to  a  letter  of  Sir  George  Col- 
ley's.  The  negotiations  were  now  resumed, 
and  concluded  in  the  establishment  of  peace,  on 
what  may  be  called  a  Boer  basis.  The  republic 
of  the  Transvaal  was  to  be  re-established,  with  a 
British  protectorate  and  a  British  Resident  in- 
deed, but  practically  granting  the  Boers  the  self- 
government  for  which  they  took  up  arms." — 
J.  H.  McCorthy,  England  under  Oladstone,  eh.  5. 

Also  in:  J.  Nixon,  Complete  Story  of  the 
Transvaal. — T.  F.  Carter,  Narrative  of  the  Boer 
War. 

A.  D.  1811-1868.— The  Kafir  wars.— British 
absorption  of  Kafraria. — ' '  In  181 1  the  first  Kafir 
war  was  brought  on  by  the  depredations  of  those 
warlike  natives  on  the  Boers  of  the  eastern  fron- 
tier; a  war  to  the  knife  ensued,  the  Kafirs  were 
driven  to  the  other  side  of  the  Great  Fish  River, 
and  military  posts  were  formed  along  the  border. 
A  second  war,  however,  broke  out  in  1818,  when 
the  Kafirs  invading  the  colony  drove  the  farmers 
completely  out  of  the  country  west  of  the  Great 
Fish  River,  penetrating  as  far  as  Uitenhage. 
But  the  Kafirs  could  not  stand  against  the  guns 
of  the  colonists,  and  the  second  war  terminated 
in  the  advance  of  an  overwhelming  force  into 
Kaflrland,  and  the  annexation  of  a  large  slice  of 
territory,  east  of  the  Great  Fish  River,  to  tlie  col- 
ony. .  .  .  For  a  third  time,  in  1835,  a  horde  of 
about  10,000  fighting  men  of  the  Kafirs  spread 
fire  and  slaughter  and  pillage  over  the  eastern 
districts,  a  war  which  led,  as  the  previous  ones 
had  done,  to  a  more  extended  invasion  of  Kaf- 
raria by  the  British  troops,  and  the  subjugation 
of  the  tribes  east  of  the  Kei  river.  ...  A  fourth 
great  Kafir  war  in  1846,  provoked  by  the  daring 
raids  of  these  hostile  tribes  and  tlieir  liold  inva- 
sions of  the  colony  was  also  followed  up  by 
farther  encroachments  on  Kafir  territorv,  and 
in  1847  a  proclamation  was  issued  extending  the 
frontier  to  the  Orange  river  on  the  north  and  to 
the  Keiskamma  river  in  the  east,  British  sover- 
eignty being  then  also  declared  over  the  territory 
extending  from  the  latter  river  eastward  to  the 
Kei,  though  this  space  was  at  first  reserved  for 
occupation  by  the  Kafirs  and  named  British  Kaf- 
raria. But  jieace  was  restored  only  for  a  brief 
time ;  in  1857  a  frssh  Kafir  rebellion  liad  broken 
out,  and  for  two  years  subsequently  a  sort  of 
gu-irilla  warfare  was  maintained  along  the  east- 
ern frontier,  involving  great  losses  of  life  and 
dcsti  action  of  propertj'.  In  1863  this  last  Kafir 
war  was  brought  to  a  conclusion,  and  British 
Kafraria  wius  placed  under  the  rule  of  European 
functionaries  and  incorporated  with  the  colony. 
In  1868  the  Basutos  [or  Eastern  Bechuanas],  who 


occupy  the  territory  about  the  head  of  the  Orange 
river,  between  its  tributary  the  Caledon  and  the 
summits  of  the  Drakenberg  range,  and  who  had 
lived  under  a  semi -protectorate  of  the  British 
since  1848,  were  proclaimed  British  subjects. 
.  .  .  Subsequently  large  portions  of  formerly 
independent  Kafraria  between  the  Kei  river  and 
the  southern  border  of  Natal  have  passed  under 
the  government  of  the  Cape." — Heilwald-John- 
ston,  Africa  (Stanford's  Com]>endium),  ch.  23. 

A.  D.  1867-1871. —  Discovery  of  Diamonds. 
—  Annexation  of  Griqualand  west  to  Cape 
Colony.     See  Guiquas. 

A.  D.  1877-1879.— The  Zulu  War.— "At 
this  time  [1877]  besides  tlie  three  English  Colo- 
nies of  Cape  Town,  Natal,  and  the  lately  formed 
Griqualand,  there  were  two  independent  Dutch 
Republics, —  tlie  Orange  Free  State,  and  the 
Transvaal.  Much  of  the  white  population  even 
of  the  Englisli  Provinces  was  Dutch,  and  a  still 
larger  proportion  consisted  of  reclaimed  or  half- 
reclaimed  natives.  Thus  .  .  .  there  lay  b.jhlnd 
all  disputes  the  question  which  Invariably  at- 
tends frontier  settlements  —  the  treatment  of  tho 
native  population.  This  difficulty  had  become 
prominent  in  the  year  1873  and  1874,  when  the 
feor  of  treachery  on  tho  part  of  a  chief  of  the 
name  of  Langalibalele  located  in  Natal  had 
driven  the  European  inhabitants  to  unjustifiable 
violence.  The  tribe  over  whicli  the  chief  had 
ruled  had  been  scattered  and  driven  from  its 
territory,  the  chief  himself  brought  to  trial,  and 
on  most  insufficient  evidence  sentenced  to  trans- 
portation. It  was  the  persuasion  that  he  was 
intriguing  with  external  tribes  which  had  ex- 
cited the  unreasoning  fear  of  the  colonists.  For 
beyond  the  frontier  there  lay  the  Zulus,  a  re- 
markable nation,  organised  entirely  upon  a  mili- 
tary system,  and  forming  a  great  standing  army 
under  the  despotic  rule  of  their  King  Cetchwayo. 
Along  the  frontier  of  Natal  the  Englisli  pre- 
served friendly  relations  with  this  threatening 
chief.  But  the  Dutch  Boers  of  the  Transvaal, 
harsh  and  arbitrary  in  their  treatment  of  natives, 
had  already  involved  themselves  in  a  war  with  a 
neighbouring  potentate  of  the  name  of  Secocoeni, 
and  had  got  mto  disputes  with  Cetchwayo,  which 
threatened  to  bring  upon  the  European  Colonics 
an  indiscriminate  assault."  Lord  Carnarvon 
thought  it  practicable  to  cure  the  troubles  in 
South  Africa  by  a  confederation  of  the  colonies. 
"  The  difficulty  of  the  situation  was  so  obvious 
to  the  Colonial  Minister  that  he  had  chosen  as 
High  Commissioner  a  man  whose  experience  and 
energy  he  Co.:ld  thoroughly  trust.  Unfortu- 
niUely  In  Sir  Bartle  Frere  he  had  selected  a  man 
not  only  of  great  ability,  but  one  who  carried 
self-reliance  and  imperialist  views  to  an  extreme. 
.  .  .  The  danger  caused  by  the  reckless  conduct 
of  the  Boers  upon  the  frontier,  and  their  proved 
incapacity  to  resist  their  native  enemies,  had 
made  it  a  matter  of  the  last  importance  that  they 
should  join  the  proposed  Confederation,  and 
thus  be  at  once  restrained  and  assisted  by  the 
central  power.  Sir  Thcophilus  Shepstone  had 
been  charged  with  the  duty  ■  '  bringing  the 
Transvaal  Republic  to  consent.  an  arrange- 
ment of  this  sort.  .  .  .  Unable  tu  jiLTSuade  the 
Boers  to  accept  his  suggestions  for  an  amicable 
arrangement,  he  proceeded,  in  virtue  of  powers 
intrusted  to  him,  to  declare  the  Republic  an- 
nexed, and  to  take  over  the  government.  This 
high-handed  act  brought  with  it,  as  some  of  its 
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critics  in  the  House  of  Commons  hftd  prophesied, 
disastrous  difflculties.  Not  only  were  tlie  Boers 
themselves  almost  as  a  matter  of  course  dis- 
affected, but  they  handed  over  to  the  Imperial 
Government  all  their  difficulties  and  hostilities. 
They  were  involved  in  disputes  with  both  their 
barbarous  neighbours.  ...  In  ''.875  they  had 
made  demands  upon  Cetchwayo,  the  most  im- 
portant of  which  was  a  rectification  of  frontier 
largely  in  their  own  favour.  .  .  .  Commissioners 
were  appointed  in  1878  to  inquire  into  the  rights 
of  the  case.  .  .  .  The  Commissioners  arrived  at 
a  unanimous  decision  against  the  Dutch  claims. 
.  .  .  But  before  the  Treaty  could  be  carried  out 
it  required  ratification  from  the  High  Commis- 
sioner, and  it  came  back  from  bis  hands  clogged 
with  formidable  conditions.  .  .  .  While  ...  he 
accepted  the  boundary  report,  he  determined  to 
make  it  an  opportunity  for  the  destruction  of 
Cetchwayo's  power.  In  December  a  Special 
Commission  was  despatched  to  meet  the  Zulu 
Envoys,  to  explain  the  award,  but  at  the  same 
time  to  demand  corresponding  guarantees  from 
the  King.  When  these  were  unfolded  they  ap- 
peared to  be  the  abolition  of  his  military  system 
and  the  substitution  of  a  system  of  tribal  regi- 
ments approved  bythe  British  Government,  the 
acceptance  of  a  British  Resident  by  whose  advice 
he  was  to  act,  the  protection  of  missionaries,  and 
the  payment  of  certain  fines  for  irregularities 
committed  by  his  subjects.  These  chums  were 
thrown  into  the.  form  of  an  ultimatum,  and 
Cetchwayo  was  given  thirty  days  to  decide.  .  .  . 
It  was  to  be  submission  or  war.  It  proved  to  be 
war.  Sir  Bartle  Prere  had  already  prepared  for 
this  contingency;  he  had  detained  in  South 
Africa  the  troops  which  should  have  returned  to 
England,  and  had  applied  to  the  Home  Govern- 
ment for  more.  .  .  .  Lord  Chelmsford  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  command  of  the  troops  upon  the 
frontier,  and  on  the  12th,  the  very  day  on  which 
tlie  time  allowed  for  the  acceptance  of  the  ulti- 
matum expired,  the  frontier  was  crossed.  The 
invasion  was  directed  towards  Ulundi,  the  Zulu 
capital.  .  .  .  The  first  step  across  the  frontier 
produced  a  terrible  disaster.  The  troops  under 
the  immediate  command  of  Lord  Chelmsford 
encamped  at  Isandlana  without  any  of  the  ordi- 
nary precautions,  and  in  a  bad  position.  ...  In 
this  unprotected  situation  Lord  Chelmsford, 
while  himself  advancing  to  reconnoitre,  left  two 
battalions  of  the  34th  witli  some  native  allies 
under  Colonel  Pulleine,  wlio  were  subsequently 
joined  by  a  body  of  3,000  natives  and  a  few 
Eurnneans  under  Colonel  Durnford.  The  forces 
left  in  the  camp  were  suddenly  assaulted  by  the 
Zulus  i  1  overwhelming  numbers  and  entirely  de- 
stroyed [January  32,  1879].  It  was  only  the 
magnificent  defence  by  Chard  and  Bromhead  of 
the  post  and  hospital  at  Rorke's  Drift  which 
prevented  the  victorious  savages  from  pouring 
Into  Natal.  Lord  Chelmsford  on  returning  from 
his  advance  hurried  from  the  fearful  scene  of 
slaughter  back  to  the  frontier.  For  the  moment 
all  was  panic;  an  immediate  irruption  of  the 
enemy  was  expected.  But  when  it  was  found 
that  Colonel  Wood  to  the  west  could  hold  his 
own  though  only  with  much  rough  fighting,  and 
that  Colonel  Pearson,  towards  the  mouth  of  the 
river,  after  a  successful  battle  had  occupied  and 
held  Ekowe,  confidence  was  re-established.  But 
the  troops  in  Ekowe  were  cut  off  from  all  com- 
munication except   by  means  of  heliogtaphic 


signals,  and  the  interest  of  the  war  was  for  a 
while  centred  upon  the  beleaguered  garrison. 
With  extreme  caution,  in  spitti  of  the  clamorous 
criticism  levelled  against  him,  Lord  Chelmsford 
refused  to  move  to  its  rescue  till  fully  reinforced. 
Towards  the  end  of  March  however  it  was 
known  that  the  provisions  were  running  low, 
and  on  the  20th  an  army  of  0,000  men  again 
crossed  the  frontier.  On  this  occasion  there  was 
no  lack  of  precaution.  ...  As  they  approached 
the  fortress,  they  were  assaulted  at  Gingilovo, 
their  strong  formation  proved  ufflcient  against 
the  wild  bravery  of  their  assailants,  a  complete 
victory  was  won,  and  the  garrison  at  Ekowe 
rescued.  A  day  or  two  earlier  an  even  more 
reckless  assault  upon  Colonel  Wood's  camp  at 
Kambula  was  encountered  with  the  same  suc- 
cess. But  for  the  re-establishment  of  the  Eng- 
lish prestige  it  was  thought  necessary  to  under- 
take a  fresh  invasion  of  the  country.  .  .  .  Several 
attempts  at  peace  had  been  made  on  the  part  of 
the  Zulus.  But  their  ambassadors  were  never, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  English  generals,  sufficiently 
accredited  to  allow  negotiations  to  be  opened. 
Yet  it  would  appear  that  Cetchwayo  was  really 
desirous  of  peace,  according  to  his  own  account 
even  the  assault  at  Isandlana  was  an  accident, 
and  the  two  last  great  battles  were  the  result  of 
local  efforts.  At  length  in  July  properly  author- 
ised envoys  came  to  the  camp.  Terms  of  sub- 
mission were  dictated  to  them,  but  as  they  were 
not  at  once  accepted  a  final  battle  was  fought  re- 
sulting completely  in  favour  of  the  English,  who 
then  occupied  and  burnt  Ulundi,  the  Zulu  capi- 
tal. ...  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  was  .  .  .  again 
sent  out  with  full  powers  to  effect  a  settlement. 
His  first  business  was  to  capture  the  King. 
When  this  was  done  he  proceeded  to  divide  Zulu- 
land  into  thirteen  districts,  each  under  a  separate 
chief;  the  military  system  was  destroyed-  the 
people  were  disarmed  and  no  importation  of 
arms  allowed ;  a  Resident  was  to  decide  disputes 
in  which  British  subjects  were  involved.  The 
reception  of  missionaries  against  the  will  of  the 
people  was  not  however  insisted  on." — J.  F. 
Bright,  nut.  of  England,  period  4,  j>p.  545-550. 

Also  in:  F.  E.  Colenso  and  E.  Durnford,  Hist, 
of  the  Zulu  War.— A.  Wilmot,  Hist,  of  the  Zulu 
War. — C.  J.  NoiTis-Newman,  Jn  Zululand  tcith 
the  British. — C.  Vijn,  Cetswayo's  Dutchman. 

A.  D.  1885-1893.  — British  acquisition  of 
Matabeleiand  or  Zambesia. — Dominion  of  the 
British  South  Africa  Company. — War  with 
Kine  Lobengula. — ' '  The  Boers,  ever  on  the  look- 
out for  new  lands  into  which  to  trek,  hud  long  ago 
fixed  their  eyes  on  the  country  north  of  the  Lim- 
popo, known  generally  as  Matalxjleland,  ruled 
over  by  Lobengula,  the  son  of  the  chief  of  the 
Matabeles.  .  .  .  The  reports  of  Mauch,  Baines, 
and  others,  of  the  rich  gold  mines  contained  in 
this  territory,  were  well  known.  .  .  .  Other 
travellers  and  sportsmen,  Mohr,  Gates,  Selous, 
gave  the  most  favourable  accounts  not  only  of 
the  gold  of  the  country,  but  of  the  suitability  of 
a  large  portion  of  the  high  plateau  known  as 
Mashonaland  for  European  settlement  and  agri- 
cultural operations.  When  Sir  Charles  Warren 
was  in  Bechuanaland  in  1885,  several  of  his 
ofllcers  made  journeys  to  Matabeleiand,  and 
their  reports  all  tended  to  show  the  desirability 
of  taking  possession  of  that  country ;  Indeed  Sir 
Charles  was  assured  that  Lobengula  would  wel- 
come a  British  alliance  as  a  protection  against 
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the  Boers,  of  whose  designs  ho  was  nfrnld.  .  .  . 
As  n  result  of  8ir  C'lmrles  Warren's  mission  to 
Bfchimiialand,  and  of  the  reports  furnished  by 
the  ngcnt.s  lie  sent  into  Matabelcland,  tlie  atten- 
tion of  adventurers  and  prospectors  was  more 
nn(i  more  drnwii  towards  tlie  latter  country. 
The  Portuguese  .  .  .  had  been  electrified  into 
activity  by  the  events  of  the  past  two  years. 
That  the  attention  of  the  British  Government 
was  directed  to  Matabelcland  even  in  1887  is  evi- 
dent from  a  jjrotest  in  August  of  that  year,  on 
the  part  of  Lord  Salisbury,  against  an  oincial 
Portuguese  map  claiming  a  section  of  that  coun- 
try as  within  the  Portuguese  sphere.  Lord 
Salisbury  then  clearly  stated  that  no  pretensions 
of  Portugal  to  Matnt)elcland  could  be  recognised, 
and  that  the  Zambesi  sliould  be  regarded  as  the 
natural  northern  limit  of  British  South  Africa. 
The  British  Prime  Slinister  reminded  the  Portu- 

fuese  Government  that  according  to  the  Berlin 
ct  no  claim  to  territory  in  Central  Africa  could 
be  recognised  that  was  not  supported  by  eifec- 
tive  occupation.  The  Portuguese  Government 
maintained  (it  must  be  admitted  with  justice) 
that  this  applied  only  to  the  coast,  but  Lord 
Salisbury  stood  firmly  to  his  position.  .  .  .  Ger- 
mans, Boers,  Portuguese,  were  all  ready  to  lay 
their  liands  on  the  country  claimed  by  Lobengula. 
England  stepped  in  and  took  it  out  of  their 
hands ;  and  at  the  worst  she  can  only  bo  accused 
of  obeying  the  law  of  the  universe,  '  Might  is 
Right.  "^  By  the  end  of  1887  the  attempts  of  the 
Transvaal  Boers  to  obtain  a  hold  over  Matabelc- 
land had  reached  a  crisis.  It  became  evident 
that  no  time  was  to  be  lost  if  England  was  to 
secure  the  Zambesi  as  the  northern  limit  of  ex- 
tension of  her  South  African  possessions.  Lo- 
bengula liimself  was  harassed  and  anxious  as  to 
the  designs  of  the  Boers  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
doings  of  the  Portuguese  on  the  north  of  his  ter- 
ritory on  the  other.  In  the  Rev.  J.  Smith  Mof- 
fat, Assistant  Commissioner  In  Bechuanaland, 
England  had  a  trusty  agent  who  had  formerly 
been  a  missionary  for  many  years  in  Matabelc- 
land, and  had  great  influence  with  Lobengula. 
Under  the  circumstances,  it  does  not  seem  to 
have  been  difticult  for  Mr.  M(jfTat  to  persuade 
the  King  to  put  an  end  to  his  troubles  by  plac- 
ing himself  under  the  protection  of  Great  Britain. 
On  21st  JIarch  1888,  Sir  Hercules  Robinson, 
Governor  of  Cape  Colony,  and  Her  Majesty's 
High  Commissioner  for  South  Africa,  was  able 
to  inform  tlie  Home  Government  that  on  the  pre- 
vious 11th  February  Lobengula  had  appended 
his  mark  to  a  brief  document  which  secured  to 
England  supremacy  in  Matabelcland  over  all  her 
rivals.  .  .  .  The  publication  of  the  treaty  was, 
as  might  be  expected,  followed  by  reclamations 
both  on  the  part  of  the  Transvaal  and  of  Portu- 
gal. Before  the  British  hold  was  firmly  estab- 
lished over  the  country  attempts  were  made  by 
large  parties  of  Boers  to  trek  into  Matabelcland. 
.  .  .  Individual  Boers  as  well,  it  must  be  said, 
as  individual  Englishmen  ct  the  kraal  of  Loben- 
gula, attempted  to  poison  the  mind  of  the  latter 
against  the  British.  But  the  King  remained 
throughout  faithful  to  his  engagements.  Indeed, 
it  was  not  Lobengula  himself  who  gave  any 
cause  for  anxiety  during  the  initial  stage  of  the 
English  occupation.  He  is,  no  doubt,  a  power- 
ful chief,  but  even  he  is  obliged  to  defer  to  the 
wishes  of  bis  '  indunas '  and  his  army.  .  .  .  Lo- 
bengula himself  kept  a  firm  hand  over  his  war- 


riors, but  even  he  was  at  times  apprehensive  that 
they  might  burst  beyond  all  control.  I'appily 
this  trying  initial  period  passed  without  disaster. 
...  No  sooner  was  the  treaty  signed  than  Lo- 
bengula was  besieged  for  concessions  of  land,  the 
main  object  of  wliich  was  to  obtain  tiie  gold 
with  wliicli  the  country  was  said  to  abound, 
especially  in  the  cast,  in  Mashonaland."  The 
principal  competitors  for  what  was  looked  upon 
as  the  great  prize  were  two  syndicates  of  capital- 
ists, wliich  finally  became  amalgamated,  in  1889, 
under  the  skilful  diplomacy  of  Mr.  Cecil  J. 
Rhodes,  forming  the  great  British  South  Africa 
Company,  about  which  much  has  been  heard  in 
recent  yeai-s.  "  The  principal  field  of  the  opera- 
tions of  tlio  British  South  Africa  Company  was 
defined  in  tlic  charter  to  bo  '  the  region  of  South 
Africa  lying  immediately  to  the  north  of  British 
Becliuanaland,  and  to  the  north  and  west  of 
the  South  African  Republic,  and  to  the  west  of 
the  Portuguese  dominions.'  The  Company  was 
also  empowered  to  acquire  any  further  conces- 
sions, if  approved  of  by  '  Our  Secretary  of 
State.'  .  .  .  The  Company  was  empowered  to 
act  as  the  representative  of  the  Imperial  Gov- 
ernment, without,  liowever,  obtaining  any  assis- 
tance from  the  Government  to  bear  the  expense 
of  the  administration.  .  .  .  The  capital  of  the 
Company  was  a  million  sterling.  It  is  not  easy 
to  define  the  relations  of  the  Chartered  Com- 
l)any  to  the  various  other  companies  which  had 
mining  interests  in  the  country.  In  itself  it  was 
not  a  consolidation  of  the  interests  of  those 
companies.  Its  functions  were  to  administer  the 
country  and  to  work  the  concessions  on  behalf 
of  the  Concessionaires,  in  return  for  which  it 
was  to  retain  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  profits.  .  .  . 
When  the  British  South  African  Company  was 
prepared  to  enter  into  active  occupation  of  the 
territories  which  they  were  authorised  to  exploit, 
they  had  on  the  one  hand  the  impis  of  Loben- 
gula eager  to  wash  their  spears  in  white  blood ; 
on  the  south  the  Boers  of  the  Transvaal,  embit- 
tered at  being  prevented  from  trekking  to  the 
nortli  of  the  Limpopo,  and  on  the  east  and  on 
the  north-east  the  Portuguese  trying  to  raise  a 
wall  of  claims  and  historical  pretensions  against 
the  tide  of  English  energy.  .  .  .  An  agreement 
was  concluded  between  England  and  Portugal 
in  August  1890,  by  which  the  eastern  limits  of 
the  South  Africa  Company's  claims  were  fixed, 
and  the  course  of  the  unknown  Sabi  River,  from 
north  to  south,  was  taken  as  a  boundary.  But 
this  did  not  satisfy  either  Portugal  or  the  Com- 
pany, and  the  treaty  was  never  ratified.  ...  A 
new  agreement  [was]  signed  on  the  lltli  June 
1891,  under  which  Portugal  can  hardly  be  said 
to  have  fared  so  well  as  she  would  have  done 
under  the  one  repudiated  by  the  Cortes  in  the 
previous  year.  The  boundary  between  the  Brit- 
ish Company's  territories  was  drawn  farther  east 
than  in  the  previous  treaty.  The  line  starting 
from  the  Zambesi  near  Zumbo  runs  in  a  general 
south-east  direction  to  a  point  where  the  Mazoe 
River  is  cut  by  the  33rd  degree  of  east  longi- 
tude. The  boundary  then  runs  in  a  generally 
south  direction  to  the  junction  of  the  Luudc 
and  the  Sabi,  where  it  strikes  south-west  to  the 
north-east  corner  of  the  South  African  Republic, 
on  the  Limpopo.  In  tracing  the  frontier  along 
the  slope  of  the  plateau,  the  Portuguese  sphere 
was  not  allowed  to  come  farther  west  than  32° 
30'  E.  of  Greenwich,  uor  the  British  sphere  east 
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of  33°  E.  A  slight  deflection  westwards  was 
made  so  as  to  Include  Mussl  Kcssi  in  the  Portu- 
guese sphere.  .  .  .  AccordhiK  to  the  terras  of 
the  arrangement,  the  navigution  of  the  Zambesi 
and  the  Shire  was  declareu  free  to  all  nations." 
—J  8.  Keltic,  The  Partition  of  Afriai,  ch.  18.— 
By  the  spring  of  1893  the  British  South  Africa 
Company  had  fuirly  laid  hands  upon  its  great 
dominion  of  Zatnbesia.  Matabelu  was  swarming 
with  searchers  for  gold;  a  railroad  from  the 
port  of  Beira,  through  Portuguese  territory, 
was  in  progress;  a  town  at  Port  Salisbury  was 
rising.  LobengCila,  the  Matabele  king,  repented 
speedily  of  his  treaty  and  repudiated  the  con- 
struction put  on  it  by  the  English.  Quarrels 
arose  over  the  Mashonas,  whom  the  Matubeles 
held  in  slavery  and  whom  the  new  lords  of  the 
country  protected.  Both  parties  showed  impa- 
tience for  war,  and  it  was  not  long  in  breaking 
out.  The  first  shots  were  exchanged  early  in 
October ;  before  the  end  of  the  year  the  British 
were  complete  masters  of  the  country,  and  Lo- 
bengula  had  tied  from  his  lost  kingdom,  to  die. 
It  is  said,  during  the  flight.  There  were  two 
pitched  battles,  in  which  the  natives  suffered 
terribly.  They  obtained  revenge  in  one  instance, 
only,  by  cutting  off  a  party  of  thirty  men,  not 
one  of  whom  survived. 

SOUTH  AFRICA  COMPANY,  The  Brit- 
ish. See  Afiuca:  A.  D.  1884-1891,  and  South 
Africa:  A.  D.  1885-1893. 

SOUTH  AUSTRALIA.  See  Austbalia: 
A.  D.  1800-1840. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA:  The  aboriginal  in- 
habitants. See  American  AiioitiaiNEB:  Al- 
GONQUiAN  Family,  Cherokees,  Muskhooean 
Family,  Shawanese,   Timuquanan  Family. 

A.  D.  1520, — The  coast  explored  by  Vas- 
quez  de  Ayllon  and  called  Chicora.  See  Amer- 
ica: A.  D.  1519-1525. 

A.  D.  1562-1563.— The  short-lived  Huguenot 
colony  on  Broad  River.  See  Florida:  A.  D. 
1503-1563. 

A.  D.  1629. — Embraced  in  the  Carolina 
grant  to  Sir  Robert  Heath.  See  America: 
A.  D.  1029. 

A.  D.  1663-1670.— The  grant  to  Monk,  Clar- 
endon, Shaftesbury,  and  others. — The  first 
settlement.  See  North  Caiiolina:  A.  D. 
1063-1070. 

A.  D.  1669-1693. — Locke's  Constitution  and 
its  failure.  See  North  CAitoLrsA :  A.  D.  1669- 
1693. 

A.  O.  1670-1696. — The  founding  of  Charles- 
ton.— The  growth  of  the  Colony. — The  expe- 
dition of  Captain  Sayle  in  1670  (see  North 
Carolina:  A.  D.  1663-1670)  resulted  in  a  set- 
tlement, made  in  1871,  which  is  historically 
referred  to  as  that  of  "Old  Charleston."  This 
continued  to  be  for  some  years  the  capital  of  the 
southern  colony;  "but,  as  the  commerce  of  the 
colony  increased,  the  disadvantages  of  the  posi- 
tion were  discovered.  It  could  not  be  ap- 
proached by  large  vessels  at  low  water.  In 
1680,  by  a  formal  command  of  the  proprietors,  a 
second  removal  took  place,  the  government  liter- 
ally following  the  people,  who  had  in  numbers 
anticipated  the  legislative  action;  and  the  seat 
of  government  was  transferred  to  a  neck  of  land 
called  Oyster  Point,  admirably  conceived  for 
the  purposes  of  commerce,  at  the  confluence  of 


two  spacious  and  deep  rivers,  the  Kiawah  and 
Etiwan,  which,  in  compliment  to  Lord  Shaftes- 
bury, had  already  been  called  after  him,  Ashley 
and  Cooper.  Here  the  foundation  was  laid  of 
the  present  city  of  Charleston.  In  that  year  30 
houses  were  built,  though  this  number  could 
have  met  the  wants  of  but  a  small  portion  of  the 
colony.  The  heads  of  families  at  the  Port  Koyol 
settlement  alone,  whose  names  are  preserved  to 
us,  are  48  in  number;  those  brought  from  Clar- 
endon by  Yeamans  could  not  have  been  less 
numerous;  and  the  additions  which  they  must 
have  had  from  the  mother-country,  during  the 
seven  or  eight  years  of  their  stay  at  the  Ashley 
river  settlement,  were  likely  to  have  been  very 
considerable.  Roundheads  and  cavaliers  alike 
sought  refuge  in  Carolina,  which,  for  a  long 
time,  remained  a  pet  province  of  the  proprietors. 
Liberty  of  conscience,  which  the  cliarter  pro- 
fessed to  guaranty,  encouraged  emigration.  The 
hopes  of  avarice,  the  rigor  of  creditors,  the  fear 
of  punishment  and  persecution,  were  equal  in- 
centives to  the  settlement  of  this  favored  but  for- 
eign region.  ...  In  1674,  when  Nova  Bclgla, 
now  New  York,  was  conquered  by  the  English, 
a  number  of  the  Dutch  from  that  place  sought 
refuge  in  Carolina.  .  .  .  Two  vessels  filled  with 
foreign,  p^i^.Tps  French,  Protestants,  wero 
transported  tc  Carolina,  at  the  expense  of  Charles 
IL,  in  1679;  and  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of 
Nantz,  a  few  years  afterwards,  .  .  .  contributed 
still  more  largely  to  the  infant  settlement,  and 
provided  Carolina  with  some  of  tlio  best  por- 
tions of  her  growing  population.  ...  In  1696, 
a  colony  of  Congregationalists,  from  Dorchester 
in  Massachusetts,  ascended  the  Ashley  river 
nearly  to  its  head,  and  there  founded  a  town,  to 
which  they  gave  the  name  of  that  which  they 
had  left.  Dorchester  became  a  town  of  some 
importance.  ...  It  is  now  deserted ;  tlie  habita- 
tions and  inhabitants  have  alike  vanished;  but 
the  reverend  spire,  rising  through  the  forest 
trees  which  surround  it,  still  attests  (1840)  the 
place  of  their  worship,  and  where  so  many  of 
them  yet  repose.  Various  other  countries  and 
causes  contributed  to  the  growth  and  population 
of  the  new  settlement." — W.  G.  Simms,  Hi»t.  of 
South  Carolina,  bk.  2,  ch.  1. 

A.  D.  1680. —  Spanish  attack  from  Florida. 
—  Indian  and  Negro  Slavery. — "About  1680  a 
few  leading  Scotch  Presbyterians  planned  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  refuge  for  their  persecuted  breth- 
ren within  the  bounds  of  Carolina.  The  plan 
shrunk  to  smaller  dimensionr  than  those  originally 
contemplated.  Finally  Lord  Cardross,  with  a 
colony  of  ten  Scotch  families,  settled  on  the  vacant 
territory  of  Port  Royal.  The  fate  of  the  settlement 
foreshadowed  the  miseries  of  Darien.  It  suffered 
alike  from  the  climate  and  from  the  jealousy  of 
the  English  settlers.  .  .  .  For  nearly  ten  years 
the  dread  of  a  Spanish  attack  had  hung  over 
South  Carolina.  ...  In  1680  the  threatened 
storm  broke  upon  the  colony.  Three  galleys 
landed  an  invading  force  at  Edisto,  where  the 
Governor  and  secretary  had  private  houses, 
plundered  them  of  money,  plate,  and  slaves,  and 
killed  the  Governor's  brother-in-law.  They  then 
fell  upon  the  Scotch  settlenn  "hich  had  now 
shrunk  to  25  men,  and  swept  n  out  of  ex- 

istence.   The  colonists  did  no.  wn  tamely 

under  their  injuries.  They  raised  irce  of  400 
men  and  were  on  the  point  of  making  a  retalia- 
tory attack  when  they  were  checked  by  an  order 
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from  the  Proprietors.  .  .  .  The  Proprietors  may 
have  felt  .  .  .  that,  although  the  immediate  at- 
tack  was  unprovoked,  tlic  colonists  were  not 
wholly  blameless  in  the  matter.  The  Spaniards 
had  suflered  from  the  ravages  of  pirates  who 
were  believed  to  be  befriended  by  the  inhabitants 
of  Charlestown.  In  another  way  too  the  settlers 
had  placed  a  weapon  in  the  hands  of  tlieir  ene- 
mies. The  Spaniards  were  but  little  to  be 
dreaded,  unless  strengthened  by  an  Indian  alli- 
ance. .  .  .  But  from  the  first  settlement  of  Caro- 
lina the  colony  was  tainted  with  a  vice  which 
imperilled  its  relations  with  the  Indians.  Bar- 
badoes  .  .  .  had  a  large  share  in  the  original 
settlement  of  Carolina.  In  that  colony  negro 
slavery  was  already  firmly  establislied  as  the  one 
system  of  industry.  At  the  time  when  Yeomans 
ond  his  followers  set  sail  for  the  shores  of  Caro- 
lina, Barbadoes  had  probably  two  negroes  for 
every  one  white  inhabitant.  Tiie  soil  and  climate 
of  the  new  territory  did  everytlnng  to  confirm 
the  practice  of  slavery,  and  South  Carolina  was 
from  the  outset  what  she  ever  after  remained, 
the  peculiar  home  of  that  evil  usage.  To  the 
West  India  planter  every  man  of  dark  colour 
seemed  a  natural  and  proper  object  of  traffic. 
The  settler  in  Carolina  soon  learnt  the  same  view. 
In  Virginia  and  Maryland  there  are  but  few 
traces  of  any  attempt  to  enslave  the  Indians.  In 
Carolina  .  .  .  tlie  Indian  was  kidnapped  and 
■old,  sometimes  to  work  on  what  had  once  been 
his  own  soil,  sometimes  to  end  his  days  as  an 
exile  and  bondsman  in  the  West  Indies.  As  late 
as  1708  the  native  population  furnished  a  quarter 
of  the  whole  body  of  slaves.  It  would  be  unfair 
to  attribute  all  the  hostilities  between  the  Indians 
and  the  colonists  to  this  one  source,  but  it  is 
clear  that  it  was  on  important  factor.  From 
their  very  earliest  days  tlie  settlers  were  involved 
in  troubles  with  their  savage  neighbours. " — J.  A. 
Doyle,  Tlie  English  in  America:  Virginia,  Mary- 
land, and  the  Carolina»,  ch.  12. — "Of  the  original 
thirteen  states.  South  Carolina  ...one  was  from 
Its  origin  essentially  a  planting  state  with  slave 
labor.  .  .  .  The  proprietaries  tempted  emigrants 
by  the  offer  of  land  at  an  easy  quit-rent,  and  150 
acres  were  granted  for  every  able  man-servant. 
'  In  that  they  meant  negroes  as  well  as  Christians. ' 
...  It  became  the  great  object  of  the  emigrant 
'to  buy  negro  slaves,  without  which,'  add? 
Wilson,  '  a  planter  can  never  do  any  great  mat- 
ter ' ;  and  the  negro  race  was  multiplied  so  rap- 
idly by  importations  that,  in  a  few  years,  we  are 
told,  the  blacks  in  the  low  country  were  to  the 
whites  in  the  proportion  of  23  to  12." — Q.  Ban- 
croft, Hilt,  of  the  u.  8.  {Atit?ior's  laU  revision),  pt. 
2,  ch.  8  (!).  1). 

A.  D.  1688-1696. —  Beginning  of  distinctions 
between  the  two  Carolinas,  North  and  South. 
See  NoBTii  Carolina:  A.  D.  1688-1729. 

A.  D.  1701-1706. —  Prosperity  of  the  colony. 
—  Attack  on  St.  Augustine. —  French  attack 
on  Charleston. — "At  the  opening  of  the  new 
century,  we  must  cease  to  look  upon  South  Caro- 
lina as  the  home  of  indigent  emigrants,  strug- 
gling for  subsistence.  While  numerous  slaves 
cultivated  the  extensive  plantations,  their  owners, 
educated  gentlemen,  and  here  and  there  of  noble 
families  in  England,  had  abundant  leisure  for 
social  Intercourse,  living  as  they  did  in  proximity 
to  each  other,  and  in  easv  access  to  Charles  Town, 
where  the  Governor  resided,  the  courts  and  legis- 
lature convened,   and    the  public  offices  were 


kept.  .  .  .  Hospitality,  refinement,  and  literary 
culture  distinguished  the  higher  class  of  gentle- 
men. "  But  party  strife  at  this  period  raged  bit- 
terly, growing  mainly  out  of  an  attempt  to  estab- 
lish the  Cliurch  of  England  in  the  colony. 
Governor  Moore,  who  hau  gained  power  on  this 
issue,  sought  to  strengthen  liis  position  liy  an 
attack  on  St.  Augustine.  "The  assembly  joined 
in  the  scheme.  They  requested  him  to  go  as 
commander,  instead  of  Colonel  Daniel,  wliom  he 
nominated.  They  voted  £3,000;  and  thought 
ten  vessels  and  350  men,  with  Indian  allies, 
would  he  a  sulBcient  force.  .  .  .  Moore  with 
about  400  men  sets  sail,  and  Daniel  with  100 
Carolina  troops  and  about  500  Yemasseo  Indians 
march  by  land.  But  the  inliabitants  of  St.  Au- 
gustine had  heard  of  their  coming,  and  had  sent 
to  Havana  for  reinforcements.  Retreating  to 
their  castle,  they  abandoned  their  town  to  Colo- 
nel Daniel,  who  pillaged  it  before  Moore's  fleet 
arrived.  Governor  Moore  and  Colonel  Daniel 
united  their  forces  and  laid  siege  to  the  castle ; 
but  they  lacked  the  [necessary  artillery  for  its 
reduction,  and  were  compelled  to  send  to  Jamaica 
for  it."  Before  the  artillery  arrived,  "  two  Span- 
ish ships  appeared  off  St.  Augustine.  Moore  In- 
stantly burned  the  town  and  all  his  own  ships  and 
hastened  back  by  land.  .  .  .  The  expense  en- 
tailed on  the  colony  was  £6,000.  When  this  at- 
tack on  St.  Augustine  was  planned,  it  must  have 
been  anticipated  in  the  colony  that  war  would 
be  declared  against  Spain  and  France."  Four 
years  later,  the  War  of  the  Spanish  Succession 
being  then  in  progress,  a  French  fleet  appeared 
(August,  1706)  in  tlie  harbor  of  Charleston  and 
demanded  the  surrender  of  the  town.  Although 
yellow  fever  was  raging  at  the  time,  the  gover- 
nor. Sir  Nathaniel  Johnson,  organized  so  effective 
a  resistance  that  the  invaders  were  driven  off 
with  considerable  loss. —  W.  J.  Rivers,  The 
Carc'.inas  (Narrative  and  Critical  Hist,  of  Am., 
■0.  5,  ch.  5). 

A.  D.  1740. — War  with  the  Spaniards  of 
Florida.    See  Georgia:  A.  D.  1788-1743. 

A.  D.  1759-1761.  —  The  Cherokee  War.  — 
"  The  Cheroliees,  who  had  accompanied  Forbes 
in  his  expedition  against  Fort  Du  Quesne  [see 
Canada:  A.  D.  1758],  returning  home  along  the 
mountains,  had  involved  themselves  in  quarrels 
with  the  back  settlers  of  Virginia  and  the  Caro- 
linas, in  which  several,  both  Indians  and  white 
men,  had  been  killed.  Some  chiefs,  who  had 
proceeded  to  Charleston  to  arrange  this  dispute, 
were  received  by  Governor  Littleton  in  very 
haughty  style,  and  he  presently  marched  into  the 
Cherokee  country  at  the  head  of  1,500  men,  con- 
tributed by  Virginia  and  the  Carolinas,  demand- 
ing the  surrender  of  the  murderers  of  the  Eng- 
lish. He  was  soon  glad,  however,  of  any 
apology  for  retiring.  His  troops  proved  very 
insubordinate;  the  small-pox  broke  out  among 
them ;  and,  having  accepted  22  Indian  hostages 
as  security  for  peace  and  the  future  delivery  of 
the  murderers,  he  broke  up  his  camp,  and  fell 
back  in  haste  and  confusion.  ...  No  sooner 
was  Littleton's  army  gone,  than  the  Cherokees 
attempted  to  entrap  into  their  power  the  com- 
mander of  [Fort  Prince  George,  at  tlio  head  of 
the  Savannah],  and,  apprehensive  of  some  plan 
for  the  rescue  of  the  hostages,  he  gave  orders  to 
put  them  In  irons.  They  resisted ;  ond  a  soldier 
having  been  wounded  in  the  struggle,  his  infuri- 
ated companions  fell  upon  the  prisoners  and  put 
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them  all  to  death.  Indignant  at  this  outrage, 
the  Chorokees  beleaguered  the  fort,  and  sent  out 
war  parties  In  every  direction  to  attack  the 
frontiers.  The  Assemblv  of  South  Carolina,  in 
great  olarm,  voted  1,000  men,  and  offered  a 
premium  of  £25  for  every  Indian  scalp.  North 
Carolina  offered  a  similar  premium,  and  author- 
ized, in  addition,  the  holding  of  Indian  captives 
as  slaves.  An  express,  asking  assistance,  was 
gent  to  General  Amherst,  who  deaiched  1,200 
men,  imder  Colonel  Montgomery,  chletly  Scotch 
Highlanders,  lately  stationed  on  tlie  western 
frontier,  with  orders  to  make  a  dash  at  the  Cliero- 
kees,  but  to  return  in  season  for  the  next  cam- 
paign against  Canada.  .  .  .  Joining  his  forces 
with  the  provincial  levies,  Montgomery  entered 
the  Cherokee  country,  raised  the  blockade  of 
Fort  Prince  George,  and  ravaged  the  neighbor- 
ing district.  Marcliing  then  upon  Etchoe,  tlie 
chief  village  of  the  Middle  Cherokees,  within 
five  miles  of  that  place  ho  encountered  [June, 
1760]  a  large  body  of  Indians,  strongly  posted 
in  a  diUlcult  defile,  from  which  they  were  only 
driven  after  a  very  severe  struggle;  or,  iccord- 
Ing  to  other  accounts,  Montgomery  was  himself 
repulsed.  At  all  events,  he  retired  to  diaries- 
ton,  and,  In  obedience  to  his  orders,  pispared  to 
embark  for  service  at  the  north.  When  this  de- 
termination became  known,  the  province  was 
thrown  into  the  utmost  consternation.  The  As- 
sembly declared  themselves  unable  to  raise  men 
to  protect  the  frontiers ;  and  a  detacliment  of  400 
regulars  was  presently  conceded  "  to  the  solicita- 
tions of  lieutenant  governor  Bull,  to  whom  the 
administration  of  South  Carolina  had  lately  been 
resigned.  Before  the  year  closed,  the  conquest 
of  the  French  dominions  in  America  east  of  the 
Mississippi  had  beenpractically  finished  and  the 
French  and  Indian  War  at  the  north  was  closed. 
But,  "while  the  northern  colonies  exulted  in 
safety,  the  Cherokee  war  still  kept  the  frontiers 
of  Carolina  in  alarm.  Left  to  themselves  by  the 
withdrawal  of  Montgomery,  the  Upper  Chero- 
kees had  beleaguered  Port  Loudon.  After  living 
for  some  time  on  horse-flesh,  the  garrison,  under 
a  promise  of  safe-conduct  to  the  settlements,  had 
been  induced  to  surrender.  But  this  promise 
was  broken ;  attacked  on  the  way,  a  part  were 
killed,  and  the  rest  detained  as  prisoners ;  after 
which,  the  Indians  directed  all  tlieir  fury  against 
the  frontiers.  On  a  new  application  presently 
made  to  Amherst  for  assistance,  the  Highland 
regiment,  now  commanded  by  Grant,  was 
ordered  back  to  Carolina.  New  levies  were  also 
made  in  the  province,  and  Grant  presently 
marched  into  the  Cherokee  country  [June,  1781] 
with  2,600  men.  In  a  second  battle,  near  the 
same  spot  with  the  fight  of  the  previous  yeor, 
the  Indians  were  driven  back  with  loss.  .  .  . 
The  Indiana  took  refuge  in  tlie  defiles  of  the 
mountains,  and,  subdued  and  humbled,  sued  for 
peace.  As  the  condition  on  which  alone  it  would 
be  granted,  they  were  required  to  deliver  up  four 
warriors  to  be  shot  at  the  head  of  the  army,  or  to 
furnish  four  green  Indian  scalps  within  twenty 
days.  A  personal  application  to  Governor  Bull, 
by  an  old  chief  long  known  for  his  attachment 
to  the  English,  procured  a  relinquishment  of  this 
brutal  demand,  and  peace  was  presently  made." 
— R.  Hildreth,  Hist,  of  the  U.  8.,  ch.  27 "(p.  3). 

Also  in:  D.  Ramsay,  Hist,  of  South  Carolina, 
«.  1,  eh.  5,  »ect.  2. — 8.  G.  Drake,  Aboriginal 
Baces  of  North  Am.,  hk.  4,  ch.  4. 


A.  D.  1 760-1766.— The  question  of  taxation 
by  Parliament.— The  Stamp  Act,— The  first 
Continental  Cong^ress.  —  The  repeal  of  the 
Stamp  Act  and  the  Declaratory  Act.  Heo 
United  States  op  Am.  :  A.  D.  1760-1775;  1703- 
1764;  1763;  and  1766. 

A.  D.  1766-1774.— Opening:  events  of  the 
Revolution.  See  Unitkd  Statkh  op  Am.  : 
A.  D.  1766-1767,  to  1774;  and  Bosto.n:  1768,  to 
1773. 

A.  D.  1775.- The  beginning  of  the  War  of 
the  American  Revolution, — Lexington. — Con- 
cord.— Action  taken  on  the  news.— Ticon- 
derota.- The  siege  of  Boston.— Bunker  Hill. 
—  The  Second  Continental  Congress.  See 
United  States  op  Am.  :   A.  1).  1775. 

A.  D.  1775.- Rapid  progress  of  Revolution. 
— Flight  of  the  Royal  Governor. —  In  January, 
1775,  a  provincial  convention  for  South  Carolina 
was  called  together  at  Charleston,  under  the 
presidency  of  Charles  Pinckney.  It  appointed 
delegates  to  the  second  Continental  Congress, 
and  took  measures  to  enforce  the  non-importa- 
tion agreements  in  which  the  colony  had  joined. 
At  a  second  session,  In  June,  this  convention  or 
Provincial  Congress  of  South  Carolina  "ap- 
pointed a  Committee  of  Safety,  issued  $600,000, 
of  paper  money,  and  voted  to  raise  two  regi- 
ments, of  which  Gads<len  and  Moultrie  were 
chosen  colonels.  Lieutenant-governor  Bull  was 
utterly  powerless  to  prevent  or  interrupt  these 
proceedings.  While  the  Convention  was  still  in 
session,  Lord  William  Campbell,  who  bad  ac- 
quired by  marriage  large  possessions  in  the 
province,  arrived  at  Charleston  with  a  commis- 
sion as  governor.  Received  with  courtesy,  he 
presently  summoned  an  Assembly;  but  that 
body  declined  to  proceed  to  business,  and  soon 
adjourned  on  its  own  authority.  The  Com- 
mittee of  Safety  pursued  with  energy  measures 
for  putting  the  province  in  a  s'lto  of  defense. 
A  good  deal  of  resistance  wa.s  ide  to  the  As- 
sociation [for  commercial  non-intercourse],  es- 
pecially in  the  back  counties.  Persuasion  fail- 
ing, force  was  used.  ...  A  vessel  was  fitted 
out  by  the  Committee  of  Safety,  which  seized  an 
English  powder  ship  off  St.  Augustine  and 
brought  her  into  Charleston.  Moultrie  was 
presently  sent  to  take  possession  of  the  fort  in 
Charleston  harbor.  No  resistance  was  made. 
The  small  garrison,  in  expectation  of  the  visit, 
had  already  [September]  retired  on  board  the 
ships  of  war  in  the  harbor.  Lord  Campbell,  the 
governor,  accused  of  secret  negotiations  with  the 
Cherokees  and  the  disaffected  in  the  back  coun- 
ties, was  soou  obliged  to  seek  tlie  same  shelter. 
A  regiment  of  artillery  was  voted ;  and  measures 
were  taken  for  fortifying  the  harbor,  from  which 
the  British  ships  were  soon  expelled." — R.  Hil- 
dreth, Hist,  of  the  U.  8.,  ch.  30-31  (p.  3). 

Also  in  :  D.  Ramsay,  Hist,  of  8outh  Carolina, 
V.  1,  eh.  7,  sect.  1. 

A.  D.  1776  (Febr—y— April).— Allegiance 
to  King  George  renounced,  independence  as- 
sumed, and  a  state  coni...tution  adopted. — 
"On  the  8th  of  February  1770,  the  convention 
of  South  Carolina,  by  Drayton  their  president, 
presented  their  thanks  to  John  Rutledge  and 
Henry  Middleton  for  their  services  in  the  Ameri- 
can congress,  which  had  made  its  appeal  to  the 
King  of  kings,  established  a  navy,  treasury,  and 
general  post-ofilce,  exercised  control  over  com- 
merce, and  granted  to  colonies  permission  to 
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create  civil  InRtltutlons,  independent  of  tlio  rcgnl 
BUlliorlty.  Tlio  next  duy  arrived  Uiidscicn,  the 
Iiiglii'ftt  ufllcur  in  tlie  arniv  of  tlio  province,  and 
lie  in  like  manner  receivcu  tlie  welcome  of  pub- 
lic gratitude.  .  ,  .  Wlien,  on  tlio  lOtb,  the  re- 
port on  reforming  the  provincial  government 
was  cousidvred  and  many  liesitatcu,  Gadsden 
spoke  out  for  the  absolute  independence  of 
Amc^rica.  The  majority  had  thus  far  refused  to 
contemplate  the  end  toward  which  they  were 
irresistibly  Impelled.  .  .  .  Hut  the  crindnal  laws 
could  not  be  enforced  for  want  of  otlleers ;  pub- 
lic and  privi'tc  alTairs  were  running  Into  confu- 
sion; tho  imminent  danger  of  invasion  was 
l)roved  bv  intercepted  letters,  so  that  necessity 
compelled  tho  adoption  of  some  a(le(|uato  system 
of  rule.     While  a  committee  of  eleven  was  pre- 

aring  tho  organic  law,  Gad.sden,  on  the  18th, 
)egan  to  act  as  Kenior  ollieer  of  tho  army.  Coni- 
|>anies  of  militia  were  called  down  to  Charleston, 
and  tho  military  forces  augmented  by  two  regi- 
ments of  rillemen.  In  the  early  part  of  the  year 
Sullivan's  Island  was  a  wilderness,  thickly  cov- 
ered with  myrtle,  live-oak,  and  palmettos;  there, 
on  tho  2d  of  March,  William  Jloultrle  was  or- 
dered to  complete  a  fort  large  enough  to  hold 
1,()00  men.  Within  five  days  after  the  conven- 
tion received  the  act  of  i)arliament  of  tlio  pre- 
ceding December  which  autliorized  the  capture 
of  American  vessels  and  property,  they  gave  up 
the  hope  of  reconciliation ;  and,  on  tho  20th  of 
March  1776,  asserting  'the  good  of  tl.e  people  to 
bo  tho  origin  and  cud  of  all  government,'  and 
enumerating  the  unwarn»ntable  acts  of  the  Brit- 
ish parliament,  the  implacability  of  the  king, 
and  the  violence  of  his  oillcers,  tlicy  established 
a  constitution  for  South  Corolina.  .  .  .  t)n  tho 
27th,  John  Rutledge  was  chosen  president, 
Henry  Laurens  vice-president,  and  AVilliam 
Henry  Drayton  chief  justice.  ...  On  the  23d 
of  April  the  court  was  opened  at  Charleston,  and 
the  chief  justice  after  an  elaborate  exposition 
charged  tho  grand  jury  in  tliese  words:  "The 
law  of  the  land  authorizes  me  to  declare,  and  it 
is  my  duty  to  declare  the  law,  that  George  III., 
king  of  Great  Uritain,  ha3  abdicated  the  govern- 
ment, that  ho  has  no  authority  over  us,  and  wc 
owe  no  obedience  to  him. ' " —  6.  Bancroft,  lliat. 
of  the  U.  S.  {Autfi/.r's  last  revision\  epoch  8,  c/i. 
25  (I'.  4). 

Also  in:  W.  G.  Simms,  Hist,  of  S.  Carolina, 
bk.  4,  ch.  5. — See,  also.  United  States  of  Am.  : 
A.  D.  1776-1779. 

A.  D.  1776  (June).— Sir  Henry  Clinton's  re- 
pulse from  Charleston.  Sec  United  States  of 
Am.  :   A.  D.  1776  (June). 

A.  D.  1776-1778.— The  war  in  the  North.— 
The  Articles  of  Confederation. — The  allience 
with  France.  Seo  United  States  of  Am.  : 
A.  D.  1776,  to  1778. 

A.  D.  1778. — State  Constitution  framed  and 
adopted.  Seo  United  States  op  Am.  :  A.  D. 
1776-1779. 

A.  D.  1778-1779.— The  war  carried  into  the 
South. —  Savannah  talcen  and  Georgia  sub- 
dued.— Unsuccessful  attempt  to  recover  Sa- 
vannah. See  United  States  of  Am.  :  A.  D. 
1778-1779  The  wak  carkied  into  the  South; 
and  1779  (September- Octobeii). 

A.  D.  i?8o. — Siege  and  surrender  of  Charles- 
ton.— Defeat  of  Gates  at  Camden. — British 
subjugation  of  the  state.  Seo  United  States 
of  Am.  :  A.  D.  1780  (February- AcousT). 


A.  p.  1780.—  PartiMn  warfare  of  Marion 
and  his  Men.  See  Unitki)  States  ok  Am.  ; 
A.  I).  1780  (AidiHT — DKcKMiimi). 

A.  D.  1780-1781.  —  Greene's  campaign.— 
King's  Mountain.— The  Cowpena.— Guilford 
Court  House.  —  Hobkirk's  Hill.  —  Eutaw 
Springs.— The  British  shut  up  in  Charleston. 
See  United  Status  of  Am.;  A.  1).  1780-1781. 

A.  D.  1781-1783.  —  The  campaign  in  Vir- 
ginia.— Siege  of  Vorktown  ana  surrender  of 
Cornwallia.— Peace  with  Great  Britain.  See 
Uniticu  Statks  ok  Am.  :  A.  i).  1781,  to  1783. 

A.  D.  1787.—  Cession  of  Western  land 
claims  to  the  United  States.  Seo  United 
States  OK  A.M. :  A.  D.  1781-1786. 

A.  D.  1787-1788.— Formation  and  adoption 
of  the  Federal  Constitution.  See  United 
Statkh  ok  Am.  :  A.  I).  1787;  and  1787-1789. 

A.  D.  1828-1833.— The  Nullification  move- 
ment and  threatened  Secession.  Seo  United 
Statks  ok  Am.  :  A.  D.  18;.'8-18;t3. 

A.  D.  1831.— The  first  railroad.    Sec  Steam 

LOCO.MOTION  ON  LaND. 

A.  D.  i860.— The  plotting  of  the  Rebellion. 
— Passage  of  the  Ordinance  of  Secession.  See 
United  .States  of  A.m.  :  A.  D.  1800  (November 
— December). 

A.  D.  i860  (December).— Major  Anderson 
at  Fort  Sumter.  See  United  States  ok  Am.  : 
A.  D.  1860  (Decemher)  Major  Anderson. 

A.  D.  1861  (April).— Beginning  the  War  of 
Rebellion. — The  bombardment  of  Fort  Sum- 
ter. Seo  United  States  ok  Am.  :  A.  D.  1861 
(March— April). 

A.  D.  1861  (October— December).— Capture 
of  Hilton  Head  and  occupation  of  the  coast 
islands  by  Union  forces.  See  United  States 
OK  Am.:  a.  D.  1801  (October— December: 
South  Carolina— Georgia). 

A.  D.  1862  (May). —The  arming  of  the 
Freedmen  at  Hilton  Head.  See  United 
States  of  Am.  :  A.  D.  1862  (May  :  South  Car- 
olina). 

A.  D.  1863  (April). —The  repulse  of  the 
Monitor-fleet  at  Charleston.  See  United 
States  of  Am.:  A.  D.  1803  (April:  South 
Carouna). 

A.  D.  1863  (July).  —  Lodgment  of  Union 
forces  on  Morris  Island,  and  assault  on  Fort 
Wagner.  80c  United  States  of  Am.  :  A.  D. 
1803  (July:  South  Carolina). 

A.  D.  1863  (August— December).— Siege  of 
Fort  Wagner. — Bombardment  of  Fort  Sumter 
and  Charleston.  See  United  States  ok  Am.  : 
A.  D.  1863  (August — December:  South  Caro- 
lina). 

A.  D.  186s  (February).  —  Evacuation  of 
Charleston  by  the  Confederates.  See  United 
States  of  Am.  :  A.  D.  1865  (February  :  South 
Carolina). 

A.  D.  1865  (February-March).— Sherman's 
march  through  the  state.— The  burning  of 
Columbia.  See  United  States  of  Am.  :  A.  D. 
1865  (Febkuary- March  :  The  Carolinas). 

A.  D.  1865  (June). — Provisional  Government 
set  up  under  President  Johnson's  Plan  of  Re- 
construction. See  United  States  of  Am.  : 
A.  D.  1865  (May-July). 

A.  D.  1865-1876.— Reconstruction.— "After 
the  close  of  the  war,  two  distinct  and  opposing 
plans  were  applied  for  the  reconstruction,  or 
restoration  to  the  Union,  of  the  State.  The  first, 
known    as   the  Presidential  plan  [see  United 
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States  of  Am.  :  A.  D.  1805  (Mav— JnLY)],  was 
quickly  aupergodcd  by  tlui  svcotui,  known  iis  tlio 
CoMKresslonul  pinii;  but  it  Imd  worked  vast  miH- 
clilof  by  fostering  debiaivu  hopes,  the  reuctiou  of 
which  wn8  manlrcHt  In  long  enduring  bltterncsg. 
Under  tlio  latter  plnn,  embodied  in  the  Act  of 
Congress  of  March  2,  1807  [see  United  States 
<W  Am.  :  A.  1).  1807  (Mahcii)],  a  convention  was 
assembled  in  Charleston,  Junuiiry  14,  1808,  '  to 
frame  a  Constitution  an<l  Civil  Government.' 
The  previous  registration  of  voters  made  in 
October,  1807,  showed  a  total  of  135,328,  of  whom 
40,340  were  whites,  and  78,083  blacks.  ...  On 
tiie  question  of  liolding  a  constitutional  conven- 
tion the  vote  cast  in  November,  1807,  was  71,087; 
130  wliites  and  08,870  blacks  voting  for  It,  and 
2,801  wliites  against  it.  Of  the  delegates  chosen 
to  the  convention  84  were  whites  and  03  blacks. 
The  new  Const" .';utlon  was  adopted  at  an  election 
held  on  the  14th,  15th,  and  10th  of  April,  1808, 
all  State  olHccrs  tu  initiate  its  operation  being 
elected  at  the  same  time.  At  this  election  the 
registration  was  133,597;  the  vote  for  the  Con- 
gtitutiou  70,758;  against  It,  27,388;  total  vote. 
98,040;  not  voting,  35,551.  Against  the  approval 
by  Congress  of  this  Constitution  tlio  Democrat  ii; 
State  Central  Conimitteo  forwarded  a  protest," 
whicli  declared :  "The  Constitution  was  the  work 
of  Northern  adventurers.  Southern  renegades, 
and  ignorant  negroes.  Not  one  per  cent,  of  the 
wliitc  population  of  tiie  State  approves  it,  and 
not  two  per  cent,  of  the  negroes  who  voted  for 
its  adoption  understood  what  this  act  of  voting 
implied."  "The  new  State  offlccrs  took  oftico 
July  0,  1808.  In  the  first  Legislature,  which  as- 
sembled on  the  same  day,  the  Senate  consisted  of 
83  members,  of  whom  9  were  negroes  and  but  7 
were  Democrats.  The  House  of  Representatives 
consisted  of  134  members,  of  whom  48  were 
white  men,  14  only  of  tliesc  being  Democrats. 
The  whole  Legislature  tlius  consisted  of  73  white 
and  85  colored  members.  At  this  date  the  entire 
funded  debt  of  Soutli  Carolina  amounted  to 
$5,407,300.27.  At  the  close  of  tlio  four  years 
(two  terms)  of  Governor  R.  K.  Scott's  administra- 
tion, December,  1872,  tho  funded  debt  of  the 
State  amounted  to  $18,515,033.91,  including  past- 
due  and  unpaid  interest  for  three  ^ears.'  —  W. 
Alien,  Oovernor  Chamberlain's  Administration  in 
South  Carolina,  ch.  1. — "Mr.  James  8.  Pike,  late 
Minister  of  the  United  States  at  tho  Hague,  a 
Republican  and  an  original  abolitionist,  who 
visited  the  state  in  1878,  after  five  years'  su- 
premacv  by  Scott  and  his  successor  Jloses,  and 
their  allies,  has  published  a  pungent  and  in- 
structive account  of  public  affairs  during  that 
trying  time,  under  the  title  of  'The  Prostrate 
State. '  Tlie  most  significant  of  the  striking  fea- 
tures of  this  book  Is  that  he  undertakes  to  write 
a  correct  history  of  tho  state  by  dividing  tho 
principal  frauds,  already  committed  or  then  in 
process  of  completion,  into  eight  distinct  classes, 
which  he  enumerates  as  follows:  —  1.  Those 
which  relate  to  tho  increase  of  the  state  debt. 
2.  The  friuds  practiced  in  the  purchase  of  lands 
for  the  freedmen.  3.  The  railroad  frauds.  4. 
The  election  fraud?.  5.  The  frauds  practiced  in 
the  redemption  of  the  notes  of  the  Bank  of  South 
Carolina.  0.  Tho  census  fraud.  7.  The  fraud 
in  furnishing  the  legislative  chamber.  8.  Gen- 
eral and  legislative  corruption.  .  .  .  Mr.  Pike  in 
his  'Prostrate  State,'  speaking  of  the  state  finan- 
ces in  1873,  says :  '  But,  as  the  treasury  of  South 


Carolina  has  been  so  thoroughly  gutted  by  tlie 
thieves  wlio  have  hitlierto  had  iiossession  of  tho 
state  government,  there  is  nothing  left  to  steal. 
The  note  of  any  negro  in  the  state  is  worth  as 
much  im  tlie  market  as  a  South  (,'arolina  bond.'" 
This  reign  of  corruption  was  checked  in  1874  by 
tho  election  to  tlie  governorship  of  Daniel  II. 
Chamberlain,  tho  ri^gular  Repnblioan  nominee, 
who  had  been  Attoruey-Oeneral  during  Scott's 
adminigtration.  "Governor  Chamberlain,  nuito 
in  contrast  with  his  predecessors,  talked  reform 
after  his  election  as  well  as  before  it,"  and  was 
"able  to  accom))lish  some  marked  and  wliole- 
some  rcfoin!"  in  public  expenditures."  In  1870 
tho  Domocrais  sicceeiled  in  overpowering  tho 
negro  vote  and  ac(|uired  control  of  the  stAto, 
electing  General  Wade  Hampton  governor. — 
J.  J.  l\cn\\i\\\\\iiiRec(>nstruetion  in  South  Carolina 
(Why  the  Soli-l  South?  ch.  4).— Generally,  for  an 
account  of  the  measures  connected  with  "Recon- 
struction," see  United  States  op  Am.:  A.  D. 
1805  (May— July),  to  1808-1870. 

SOUTH  DAKOTA:  A.  D.  1889.— Admis- 
sion to  the  Union.  Sue  United  States  of  Am.  : 
A.  D.  1889-1890. 

SOUTH  MOUNTAIN,  Battle  of.  See 
United  States  of  Am.  :  A.  D.  1802  (Septem- 
BEH :  Mauyland)  Lee's  fikst  invasion. 

SOUTH  RIVER,  The.— The  Delawore  and 
tho  Hudson  were  called  resi)ectively  the  South 
River  and  the  Nortli  River  by  tlin  Dutch,  during 
their  occupation  of  tho  territory  of  New  Nctlier- 
laiid. 

SOUTH  SEA :  The  name  and  its  applica- 
tion.    See  Pacific  Ocean. 

SOUTH  SEA  BUBBLE,  The.— '"ihe 
South  Sea  Company  was  first  formed  by  Harley 
[Earl  of  Oxford,  Lord  Treasurer  of  England]  in 
1711,  his  object  being  to  improve  public  credit, 
and  to  provide  for  the  floating  debts,  which  at 
that  period  amounted  to  noariy  £10,000,000.  The 
Lord  Treasurer,  therefore,  established  a  fund  for 
that  sum.  Ho  secured  tho  interest  by  making 
permanent  the  duties  on  wine,  vinegar,  tobacco, 
and  several  others;  he  allured  the  creditors  by 
promising  them  the  monopoly  of  trade  to  tho 
Spanish  coasts  in  America;  and  the  project  was 
sanctioned  both  by  Royal  Charter  and  by  Act  of 
Parliament.  Nor  were  the  merchants  slow  In 
swallowing  this  gilded  bait;  and  tho  fancied 
Eldorado  which  shone  before  tliero  dazzled  even 
their  discerning  eyes.  .  .  .  This  spirit  spread 
throughout  the  whole  nation,  and  many,  who 
scarcely  knew  whereabouts  America  lies,  felt 
nevertheless  quite  certain  of  its  being  strewed 
with  gold  and  gems.  .  .  .  The  negotiations  of 
Utrecht,  however,  in  this  as  in  other  matters, 
fell  far  short  of  the  Ministerial  promises  and  of 
tho  public  expectation.  Instead  of  a  free  trade, 
or  any  approach  to  a  free  trade,  with  the  Ameri- 
can colonics,  tho  Court  of  Madrid  granted  only, 
besides  the  shameful  Asiento  for  negro  slaves, 
the  privilege  of  settling  some  factories,  and 
sending  one  annual  ship.  .  .  .  This  shadow  of  a 
trade  was  bestowed  by  the  British  Government 
on  the  South  Sea  Company,  but  it  was  very  soon 
disturbed.  Their  first  annual  ship,  the  Royal 
Prince,  did  not  sail  till  1717;  and  next  year  broke 
out  the  war  with  Spain.  .  .  .  Still,  however,  the 
South  Sea  Company  continued,  from  its  other 
resources,  a  flourishing  and  wealthy  corporation; 
its  funds  were  high,  its  influence  considerable, 
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and  it  was  considered  on  <jvery  occasion  the  rival 
and  competitor  of  tlie  Bank  of  England. "  At  tlie 
close  of  1719  tlie  South  Sea  Company  submitted 
to  the  government  proposals  for  buying  up  the 
public  debt.  "  The  great  object  was  to  buy  up 
and  diminish  the  burthen  of  the  irredeemable 
annuitie<!  granted  in  the  two  last  reigns,  for  the 
term  mostly  of  99  years,  and  amounting  at  this 
time  to  nearly  £800,000  a  year."  The  Bank  of 
England  became  at  once  a  competitor  for  the  same 
undertaking.  "  The  two  bodies  now  displayed 
the  utmost  eagerness  to  outbid  one  another,  each 
seeming  almost  ready  to  ruin  itself,  so  that  it 
could  but  disappoint  its  rival.  They  both  went  on 
enhancing  their  terms,  until  at  length  the  South 
Sea  Company  'ose  to  the  enormous  offer  of  seven 
millions  and  i.  half.  .  .  .  The  South  Sea  Bill 
finally  passed  the  Commons  by  a  division  of  173 
against  55.  In  the  Lords,  on  the  4th  of  April 
[1720],  the  minority  was  only  17.  .  .  .  On  the 
passing  of  the  Bill  very  many  of  the  annuitants 
hastened  to  carry  their  orders  to  the  South  Sea 
House,  before  they  even  received  any  offer,  or 
knew  what  terms  would  be  allowed  them ! — ready 
to  yield  a  fixed  and  certain  income  for  even  the 
smallest  share  in  vast  but  visionary  schemes.  The 
offer  whic'i  was  made  to  them  on  the  29th  of  INIay 
(eight  years  and  a  quarter's  purchase)  was  much 
less  fa\  ourable  than  they  had  hoped ;  yet  never- 
theless, six  days  afterwards,  it  is  computed  that 
nearly  two-thirds  of  the  whole  number  of  an- 
nuitants had  already  agreed.  In  fact,  it  seems 
clear  that,  during  this  time,  and  throughout  the 
summer,  the  whole  nation,  with  extremely  few 
exceptions,  looked  upon  the  South  Sea  Scheme 
as  promising  and  prosperous.  Its  funds  rapidly 
rose  from  130  to  above  800.  ...  As  soon  as  the 
South  Sea  Bill  had  received  the  Royal  Assent  in 
April,  the  Directors  proposed  a  subscriptici  of 
one  million,  which  was  so  eagerly  taken  that 
the  sum  subscribed  exceeded  two.  A  second 
subscription  was  quickly  opened,  and  no  less 
quickly  filled.  ...  In  August,  the  stocks,  which 
had  been  130  in  the  winter,  rose  to  1,000.  Such 
general  infatuatioa  would  have  been  happy  for 
the  Directors,  had  they  not  themselves  partaken 
of  It.  They  opened  a  third,  and  even  a  fourth 
subscription,  larger  than  the  former ;  they  passed 
a  resolution,  that  from  Christmas  next  their 
yearly  dividend  should  not  be  less  than  fifty  ner 
cent. ;  they  assumed  an  arrogant  and  overbearing 
tone.  .  .  .  But  the  public  delusion  was  not  con- 
fined to  the  South  Sea  Scheme ;  a  thousand  other 
mushroom  projects  nprung  jp  in  that  teeming 
soil.  .  .  .  Change  Alley  became  a  new  edition  of 
the  Rue  Quincampoix  [see  France :  A.  D.  1.717- 
1720].  The  crowd  *  were  so  great  within  doors, 
that  tables  with  clerks  were  set  in  the  street. 
.  .  .  Some  of  the  Companies  hawked  about  were 
for  the  most  extravagant  projects;  we  find 
amongst  the  number,  '  Wrecks  to  be  fished  for 
on  the  Irish  Coast  —  Insurance  of  Horses,  and 
other  C' tie  (two  millions) — Insurance  of  losses 
by  servants  —  To  make  Salt  Water  Fresh  —  For 
Building  of  Hospitals  for  Bastard  Children  — 
For  Building  of  Ships  against  Pirates  —  For  mak- 
ing of  Oil  from  Sun-flower  Seeds  —  For  improv- 
ing :.r  Malt  Liquors—  For  recovering  of  Sea- 
men's Wages — For  extracting  cf  Silver  from 
Lead  —  For  the  transmuting  of  Quicksilver  into 
a  malleable  .  '.  fine  Metal  —  For  making  cf 
Iron  with  Pit-coal  —  For  itnpo''ing  a  Number  of 
large  Jack  Asses  from  Spain-      or  trading  in 


Human  Hair— For  fatting  of  Hogs— For  a 
Wheel  for  a  Perpetual  Motion.'  But  the  most 
strange  of  all,  perhaps,  was  '  For  an  Undertaking 
which  shall  in  due  time  be  revealed. '  Each  sub- 
scriber was  to  pay  down  two  guineas,  and  here- 
after to  receive  a  share  of  one  hundred  with  a 
disclosure  of  the  object;  and  so  tempting  was 
the  offer  ('_at  1,000  of  these  subscriptions  were 
paid  ihe  same  morning,  with  which  the  projector 
went  off  in  the  afternoon.  .  .  .  When  the  sums 
intended  to  be  raised  had  grown  altogether,  it  is 
said,  to  the  enormous  amount  of  £300,000,000, 
the  first  check  to  the  public  infatuation  was 
given  by  the  same  body  whence  it  had  first 
sprung.  The  South  Sea  Directors  .  .  .  obtained 
an  order  from  the  Lords  Justices,  and  writs 
of  scire  facias,  against  several  of  the  new  bub- 
ble Companies.  These  fell,  but  in  falling  drew 
down  the  whole  fabric  with  them.  As  soon  as 
distrust  was  excited,  all  men  became  anxious  to 
convert  their  bonds  into  money.  .  .  .  Early  in 
September,  the  South  Sea  stock  began  to  decline : 
its  fall  became  more  rapid  from  day  to  day,  and 
in  less  than  a  month  it  liad  sunk  below  300.  .  .  . 
The  decline  progressively  continued,  and  the 
news  of  the  crash  in  France  [of  the  contem- 
porary Mississippi  Scheme  of  John  Law  —  see 
Fr.«<ck;  a.  D.  1717-1720]  completed  ours. 
The  isands  of  families  were  reduced  to  beggary. 
.  .  .  The  resentment  and  rage  were  universal." 
—  Lord  ^luhon  (Earl  Stanhope),  Mst.  of  Eng., 
1713-1783,  ch.  11  {v.  2). 

Also  in;  A.  Anderson,  Hist,  and  Chronolog. 
Deduction  of  the  Origin  of  Commerce,  v.  3,  p.  43, 
and  after. — J.  Toland,  Secret  Hist,  of  the  South 
Sea  Scheme  {Works,  v.  1). — C.  Mack.:/,  Memoirs 
of  Extraordinary  Popular  Delusions,  ch.  2. 

SOUTHERN  CONFEDERACY,  The.- 
The  organization  of  the  so  called  Confederate 
States  of  America,  formed  among  the  states 
which  attempted  in  1861  to  secede  from  the 
American  Union,  is  commonly  referred  to  as  the 
Southern  Confederacy.  For  an  account  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  Confederacy,  and  the  estab- 
lishing of  its  government,  sec  United  States  of 
Am.  ;  A.  D.  1861  (PEBiinARY). 

SOUTHERN  CROSS,  Order  of  the.— A 
Brazilian  order  of  knighthood  instituted  in  1828 
by  the  Emperor,  Pedro  I. 

SPA-FIELDS  MEETING  AND  RIOT, 
The.    See  England:  A.  D.  1816-1820. 

SPAHIS.— In  the  Turkish  feudal  system,  or- 
ganized by  Mahomet  IL  (A.  D.  1451-1481),  "the 
general  name  for  the  holders  of  military  fiefs 
was  Spahi,  a  Cavalier,  a  title  which  exactly  an- 
swers to  those  which  we  find  in  the  feudal  coun- 
tries of  Christian  Europe.  .  .  .  The  Spahi  was 
the  feudal  vassal  of  his  Sultan  and  of  his  Sultan 
alone.  .  .  .  Each  Spahi  .  .  .  was  not  only  bound 
to  render  mihtary  seivice  himself  in  person,  but, 
if  the  value  of  his  fief  exceeded  a  certain  speci- 
fied amount,  he  was  required  to  furnish  and 
maintain  an  armed  horseman  for  every  multiple 
of  that  sum."— Sir  E.  8.  Creasy,  Ilist.  of  the 
Ottoman  Turks,  ch.  6  and  10.— "The  Spahis 
cannot  properly  be  considered  as  a  class  of 
nobles.  In  the  villages  they  had  neither  estates 
nor  dwellings  of  their  own ;  tliey  had  no  right  to 
jurisdiction  or  to  feudal  service.  .  .  .  No  real 
rights  of  property  were  ever  bestowed  on  them ; 
but,  for  a  specifl  service  a  certain  revenue  was 
granted  them." — L.  Rankc,  Hist.  ofServia.ch.  3. 
—See,  also,  Timab. 
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Aboriginal  Peoples. — "Spain  must  either 
have  given  birth  to  an  aboriginal  people,  or  was 
peoplcil  by  way  of  the  Pyrenees  and  by  emi- 
grants crossing  the  narrow  strait  at  the  columns 
of  Piercules.  The  Iberian  race  actually  forms 
the  foundation  of  the  populations  of  Spain. 
The  Basks,  or  Basques,  now  confined  to  a  few 
mountain  valleys,  formerly  occupied  the  greater 
portion  if  the  peninsula,  as  is  proved  by  its 
geograpli..  i\  nomenclature.  Celtic  tribes  subse- 
quently crossed  the  Pyrenees,  and  established 
Uiemselves  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  mix- 
ing in  many  instances  with  the  Iberians,  and 
forming  the  so-called  Celtiberians.  This  mixed 
race  is  met  with  principally  in  the  two  Castiles, 
whilst  Galicia  and  the  larger  portion  of  Poriugal 
appear  to  be  inhabited  by  pure  Celts.  The 
Iberians  had  their  original  seat  of  civilisation  in 
the  south ;  they  thence  moved  northward  along 
the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  penetrating  as 
far  as  the  Alps  and  the  Apennines.  These  origi- 
nal elements  of  the  population  were  joined  by 
colonists  from  the  great  commercial  peoples  of 
the  Mediterrauean.  Cfidiz  and  Malaga  were 
founded  by  the  Phcenicians,  Cartagena  by  the 
Carthaginians,  Sagonte  by  immigrants  from 
Zacyntlie,  Rosas  is  la  Rhodian  colony,  and  the 
ruins  of  Ampurias  recall  the  Emporium  of  the 
Massilians.  But  it  was  the  Romans  who  modi- 
fled  the  character  of  the  Iberian  and  Celtic  inhabi- 
tants of  the  peninsula." — E.  Reclus,  The  Earth 
and  its  Inhabitants :  Europe,  v.  1,  j).  372. 

B.  C.  537-302. — The  rule  of  Hamilcar,  Has- 
drubal  and  Hannibal  in  the  south.— Beginning 
of  Roman  conquest.  See  Punic  "Wars:  Tue 
Second. 

B.  C.  218-25. — Roman  conquest.—  "The  na- 
tions of  Spai"  'vetc  su'  'gated  one  aiter  anotlier 
by  the  Romuus.  T;  jontest  began  with  the 
second  Punic  war  fB  2)8],  and  it  ended  with 
the  defeat  of  the  Ca  -bri  and  Astures  by 
Augustus,  B.  C.  25.  Fro..;  B.  C.  205  the  Ro- 
mans L.tI  a  dominion  in  Spain.  It  was  divided 
into  two  provincej,  Ilispauia  Citerior,  or  Tarra- 
conensis,  and  lli'jpania  Ulterior,  or  Baetica.  At 
first  extraori'ini'Ty  proconsuls  were  sent  to  Spain, 
but  afterwards  '.wo  praetors  were  sent,  generally 
with  proconsular  autliority  and  twelve  fasces. 
During  tlie  JIaccdoniiin  war  the  two  parts  of 
Spain  were  placed  under  one  governor,  but  in 
B.  C  167  the  old  division  was  restored,  anc'  so  it 
remained  to  the  time  of  Augustus.  The  boun- 
dary betr.een  tlie  two  provinces  was  originally 
the  Iberub  (Ebro).  .  .  .  Tlie  country  south  of 
the  Ebro  was  the  Carthaginian  territory,  which 
came  into  the  possessio.i  of  the  Romans  at  the 
end  of  this  [the  second  Punic]  war.  The  centre, 
the  west,  and  north-west  parts  of  the  Spanish 
peninsula  were  still  independent.  At  a  later 
time  the  boundary  of  Hispania  Citerior  extended 
further  south,  and  it  was  fixed  at  last  between 
Urci  and  Murgis,  now  Guardias  Viejas,  in  36° 
41'  N.  lat." — G.  Long,  Decline  of  the  Roman  Be- 

£uhlic,  V.  1,  ch.  1.  — See,  also,  Celtibeki.vns  ; 
usiTANiA ;  and  Nu.mantian  Wau. 
B.  C.  83-72. —  Sertorius. —  Quintus  Sertorius, 
who  was  the  ablest  and  the  best  of  the  leaders 
of  tlie  Popular  Party,  or  Italian  Party,  or  Mar- 
ian Party,  as  it  is  variously  designated,  wliich 
contended  against  Sulln  and  the  senate,  in  the 
first  Roman  civil  war,  left  Italy  and  withdrew  to 


Spain,  or  was  sent  thither  (it  is  uncertain  which) 
in  83  or  82  B.  C.  before  the  triumph  of  Sulla  had 
been  decided.  His  first  attempts  to  make  a  stand 
in  Spain  against  the  authority  of  Sulla  failed 
completely,  and  he  had  thoughts  it  is  said  of 
seeking  a  peaceful  retreat  in  the  Madeira  Islands, 
vaguely  known  at  that  period  as  the  Fortunate 
Isles,  or  Isles  of  tlie  Blest.  But  after  some  ad- 
ventures in  Mauritania,  Sertorius  accepted  an 
invitatip.i  from  the  Lusitanians  to  become  their 
leader  in  a  revolt  against  the  Romans  which  they 
meditated.  Putting  himself  at  the  head  of  the 
Lusitanians,  and  drawing  with  them  other  Iberian 
tribes,  Sertorius  organized  a  power  in  Spain 
which  held  the  Romans  at  bay  for  nearly  ton 
years  and  which  came  near  to  breaking  the 
peninsula  from  their  dominion.  He  was  joined, 
too,  by  a  large  number  of  the  fugitives  from 
Rome  of  the  proscribed  party,  who  formed  a 
so'-.ate  in  Spain  and  instituted  a  government 
there  which  aspired  to  displace,  in  time,  the 
senate  and  the  republic  on  the  Tiber,  which 
Sulla  had  reduced  to  a  shadow  and  a  mockery. 
First  Metellus  and  then  Pompey,  who  were  sent 
against  Sertorius  (see  Rome:  B.  C.  78-68),  suf- 
fered repeated  defeats  at  his  hands.  In  the  end, 
Sertorius  was  only  overcome  by  treachery  among 
his  own  officers,  who  conspired  against  him  and  as- 
sassinated him,  B.  C.  72.  —  G.  Long,  Decline  of 
the  Roman  Republic,  v.  2,  ch.  31-33. 

Also  in:  H.  G.  Liddell,  Hist,  of  Rams,  bk.  7, 
ch.  02. 

B.  C.  49. —  Czsar's  first  campaign  against 
the  Pompeians.     Sec  Ro.me:  B.  C.  -19. 

B.  C.  43. — Caesar's  'ist  campaid^n  against 
the  Pcmpeianti. — His  victory  at  Mi'nda.  See 
Rcme:  B.  C.  45. 

3d  Century.— FarlyChristainity.  See  Chris- 
tia.vity:  a.  D.  100-313  C'.-ais). 

A.  D.  408. — Under  the  usurper  Constantine. 
See  Britain:  A.  D.  407. 

A.  D.  409-414.  —  Invasion  of  the  Vandals, 
Sueves,  and  Alans. —  J'rom  the  end  of  the  year 
406  to  the  outumn  of  409,  the  barbaric  torrent 
of  Alans,  Sueves  and  Vandals  whicli  had  swept 
away  the  barriers  of  the  Roman  empire  beyond 
the  Alps,  spent  its  rage  on  the  unhappy  prov- 
inces of  Gaul.  On  tlie  13th  of  October,  409,  the 
Pyrenees  were  passed  and  the  same  flood  of 
tempestuous  invasion  poured  into  Spain.  "The 
misfortunes  of  Spain  may  be  described  in  the 
language  of  its  most  eloquent  historian  [Mari- 
ana], who  has  concisely  expressed  the  passionate, 
and  perhaps  ex'^ggerated,  declamations  of  con- 
'emporary  writers.  '  The  irruption  of  tliese  na- 
tions was  followed  by  the  most  dreadful  calam- 
ities; as  the  barbarians  exercised  their  ii.discrim- 
inate  cruelty  on  tin;  fortunes  of  tl.e  Romans  and 
the  Spaniards,  and  ravaged  with  t'(iial  fury  the 
cities  and  the  open  country.  Tlit  progress  of 
famine  reduced  thf  miserable  inliabiiants  to  fee'l 
on  the  flesh  of  their  fellow-creatures;  and  even 
the  wild  beasts,  who  'uultiplied  witliout  control 
in  the  desert,  were  exasperated  by  the  taste  of 
blood  and  the  impatience  c'  hunger  boldly  to  at- 
tack and  devour  their  Iiuiiian  prey.  Pestilence 
soon  appeared,  the  inseparable  companion  of 
famine;  a  largo  proportion  of  the  peojiie  was 
swept  away;  and  the  groans  of  tlie  dying  ex- 
cited only  the  envy  of  their  surviving  friends. 
At  length  the  barbarians,  satiated  with  carnage 
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and  rapine,  and  afflicted  bv  the  contagious  evils 
whicli  tliey  tliemselves  had  introduced,  ll.xed  their 
permanent  seRts  in  tlie  dejiopvdated  country. 
The  ancient  Galicia,  whose  limits  included  the 
kingdom  of  Old  Castile,  v  as  divided  between  the 
Suevi  and  the  Vandals;  the  Alani  were  scattered 
over  tlie  provinces  of  Carthagena  and  Lusitania, 
from  the  ilcditerranean  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean ; 
and  the  frr'tful  territory  of  Boitica  was  allotted 
to  the  Silingi,  another  branch  of  the  Vandalic 
nation.  .  .  .  The  lands  were  again  cultivated; 
and  the  towns  and  villages  were  again  occupied 
by  a  captive  people.  The  greatest  part  of  the 
Spaniarr's  was  even  disposed  to  prefer  this  new 
condition  of  poverty  and  barbarism  to  tlie  severe 
oppressions  of  the  Roman  government ;  yet  there 
were  many  who  still  asserted  their  native  free- 
dom, and  who  refused,  more  especially  in  the 
moiuitains  of  Galicia,  to  submit  to  the  barbarian 
yoke. '  " —  E.  Gibbon,  Decline  and  FaU  of  the  Bo- 
man  Empire,  ch.  31. 

A.  D.  414-418.  —  First  conquests  of  the 
Visieoths.  See  Goths  (Visigoths):  A.  D.  410- 
419. 

A.  D.  428. — Conquests  of  the  Vandals.  See 
Vandals:  A.  D.  428. 

A.  D.  477-712.— The  Gothic  kingdom.  See 
Goths  (Visigotus):  A.  D.  458-484;  and  507- 
711. 

A.  D.  573. —  The  Suevi  overcome  by  the 
Visigoths.     See  Suevi:  A.  D.  409-573. 

A.  D,  616. — First  expulsion  of  the  Jews. 
See  Jews:  7TnCENTUUY. 

A.  D.  711-713.  — Conquest  by  the  Arab- 
Moors — The  last  century  of  the  Gothic  king- 
dom in  Spain  was,  on  the  whole,  a  period  of  de- 
cline. It  gained  some  extension  of  boundaries, 
it  is  true,  by  the  expulsion  of  Byzantine  author- 
ity from  one  small  southern  corner  of  the  Spanish 
peninsula,  in  which  it  had  lingered  long ,  but  re- 
peated usurpations  had  shaken  the  throne ;  the 
ascendancy  of  church  and  clergy  had  weakened 
the  Gothic  nobility  without  strengthening  the 
people;  frequent  recurrences  of  political  disor- 
der had  interfered  with  a  general  prosperity  and 
demoralized  society  in  many  ways.  The  condi- 
tion of  Spain,  in  fact,  was  such  as  might  plainly 
invite  the  flushed  armies  of  Islam,  which  now 
stood  on  the  African  side  of  the  narrow  strait  of 
Gibraiiar.  That  another  invitation  was  needed 
to  bring  them  in  is  not  probable.  The  story  of 
the  great  treason  of  Count  Ulan,  of  Ilvan,  or 
Julian,  and  of  the  bccrayed  daughter,  Florinda, 
to  whose  wrongs  he  made  a  sacrifice  of  his 
country,  has  been  woven  into  the  history  of  the 
Moorish  conquest  of  Spain  by  too  many  looms 
of  romance  and  poetry  to  jo  easily  torn  a'..-ay, — 
and  it  may  have  some  bottom  of  fact  in  its 
composition ;  but  sober  reason  requires  us  to  be- 
lieve that  no  possible  treason  in  the  case  could  be 
more  than  a  chance  inci''.ent  of  the  inevitable 
catastrophe.  The  final  conquest  of  North  Africa 
had  been  complet'.'d  by  the  Arab  general  Musa 
Ibn  Nosseyr, —  except  that  Ceuta,  the  one  strong- 
hold which  the  Goths  held  on  the  African  side  of 
the  straits,  withstood  them.  They  had  not  only 
conquered  the  Berbers  or  Moors,  but  had  prac- 
tically absorbed  and  affiliated  them.  Spain,  as 
they  learned,  was  distracted  by  a  fresh  revolu- 
tion, which  had  brought  to  the  throne  Roderick 
—  the  last  Gothic  king.  The  numerous  Jews  in 
the  country  were  embittered  by  persecution  and 
looked  to  the  more  tolerant  Moslemo  for  their 


deliverance.  Probably  their  invitation  proved 
more  potent  than  any  which  Count  Ilyan  could 
addiess  to  Musa,  or  to  his  master  at  Damascus. 
But  Ilyan  commanded  at  Ceuta,  and,  after  de- 
fending the  outpost  for  a  time,  he  gave  it  up. 
It  seems,  too,  that  when  the  movement  of  in- 
vasion ojcurred,  in  the  spring  of  711,  Count 
Ilyan  was  with  the  invaders.  The  first  expedi- 
tion to  cross  the  narrow  strait  from  Ceuta  to 
Gibraltar  came  under  the  command  of  the  valiant 
one-eyed  chieftain,  Tarik  Ibn  Zeyud  Ibn  Ab- 
dillah.  ' '  The  landing  of  Tarik's  forces  was  com- 
pleted on  the  30th  of  April,  711  (8th  Regeb. 
A.  H.  92),  and  his  enthusiastic  followers  at  once 
named  the  promontory  upon  which  he  landed, 
Dschebel-Tarik  [or  Gebel-Tarik],  the  rock  of 
Tarik.  The  name  has  been  retained  in  the  mod- 
ernized form,  Gibraltar.  It  is  also  spoken  of  in 
the  Arabian  chronicles  as  Dschebalu-1-Fata,  the 
portal  or  mountain  of  victory. "  Tarik  entered 
Spain  with  but  7,000  men.  He  afterwards  re- 
ceived reinforcements  to  the  extent  of  5,000  from 
Musa.  It  was  with  this  snudl  army  of  12,000 
men  that,  after  a  little  more  than  two  months,  be 
encountered  the  far  greater  host  which  King 
Roderick  had  levied  hastily  to  oppose  him.  The 
Gothic  king  despised  the  small  numbers  of  his 
foe  and  rashly  staked  everything  upon  the  single 
fleld.  Somewhere  not  far  from  Medina  Sidonla, 
—  or  nearer  to  the  town  of  Xeres  de  la  Frontera 
-on  the  banks  of  the  Guadalete,  the  decisive 
battle  began  on  the  19th  day  of  July,  A.  D.  711.  It 
lasted  obstinately  for  several  days,  and  success 
appeared  first  on  the  Gothic  sicle;  but  treason 
among  the  Christians  and  discipline  among  the 
Moslems  turned  the  scale.  SVhen  the  battle  ended 
the  conquest  of  Spain  was  practically  achieved. 
Its  Gothic  king  had  disappeared,  whether  slain 
or  fled  was  never  known,  and  the  organization  of 
resistance  disappeared  with  him.  Tarik  pursued 
his  success  with  audacious  vigor,  even  disobey- 
ing the  commands  of  his  superior,  Musa.  Divid- 
ing his  small  army  into  detachments,  ho  pushed 
them  out  in  all  directions  to  seize  the  important 
cities.  Xeres,  Moron,  Carmona,  Cordova,  Malaga, 
and  Qharnatta — Granada  —  (the  latter  so  ex- 
tensivelj  peopled  with  Jews  that  it  was  called 
"Gharnatta-al-Yahood,"  or  Granada  of  the  Jews) 
were  speedily  taken.  Toledo,  the  Gothic  capi- 
tal, surrendered  and  was  occupied  on  Palm  Sun- 
day, 712.  The  came  spring,  Musa,  burning 
with  envy  of  his  subordinate's  unexpected  suc- 
cess, crossed  to  Spain  with  an  army  of  18,000 
and  took  \ip  the  nearly  finished  task.  Ho  took 
Seville  and  laid  siege  to  Merida  —  the  Emerita 
Augusta  of  the  Romans — a  great  and  splendid 
city  of  unusual  strength.  Merida  resisted  with 
more  valor  than  other  cities  had  shown,  but  sur- 
rendered in  July.  Seville  revolted  and  was  pun- 
ished terribly  by  the  merciless  Moslem  sword. 
Before  the  end  of  the  second  year  after  Tarik's 
first  landing  at  Gibraltar,  the  Arab,  or  Arab- 
Moorish,  invaders  Iiad  swept  the  whole  southern, 
central  and  eastern  parts  of  the  peninsula,  clear 
to  the  Pyrenees,  reducing  Saragossa  after  a  siege 
and  receiving  the  surrender  of  Barcelona,  Valen- 
cia, and  all  the  important  cities.  Then,  in  the 
summer  of  713,  Musa  and  Tarik  went  av/ay, 
under  orders  from  the  Caliph,  to  settle  their 
jealous  dissensions  at  Damascus,  and  to  report 
the  facts  of  the  great  conquest  they  made. — 
H.  Coppee,  Hist,  of  tlie  Conquest  of  Spain,  bk.  8-3 
(r.  1). 
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Also  in:  J.  A.  Conde,  Ilist.  of  the  Arabs  in 
Spain,  ch.  8-17  (v,  1).— For  preceding  events  see 
GoTiis  (Visigoths)  ;  and  Maiio.metan  Conquest 

AND  EmPIIIE. 

A.  D.  713-910.— The  rally  of  the  fucitive 
Christians. —  "Tne  first  blow  [of  the  Jloslem 
conciueat]  had  stunned  Gothic  Spain ;  and,  before 
she  couW  recover  her  consciousness,  the  skilful 
hands  of  the  Moslemah  had  bound  her,  hand  and 
foot.  From  tho  first  stupor  they  wore  not  al- 
lowed to  recover.  The  very  clemency  of  the 
Moslems  robbed  the  Christians  of  argument.  If 
their  swords  were  sharp,  their  conduct  after  bat- 
tle was  far  b  Hter  than  the  inhabitants  had  any 
right  to  expect,  far  better  than  that  of  the 
Roman  or  Gothic  conquerors  had  been,  when 
tliey  invaded  Spain.  Their  religion,  the  defence 
of  which  might  have  been  the  last  rallying-point, 
was  respected  under  easy  conditions ;  their  lives 
rendered  secure  and  comxvjrtablc ;  they  were 
under  tribute,  but  a  tribiite  no  more  exacting  than 
Roman  taxes  or  Gothic  subsidies.  ...  It  was 
the  Glothic  element,  and  not  the  Hlspano-Romans, 
that  felt  the  humlliati:)n  most.  .  .  .  The  Span- 
ish Goths,  at  first  impelled  by  the  simple  instinct 
of  self-preservation,  had  lied  in  all  directions  be- 
fore the  fiery  march  of  the  Moslemah,  after  the 
first  fatal  battle  in  the  plains  of  Sidonip.  They 
had  taken  with  them  in  their  flight  all  the  mova- 
ble property  they  couUi  carry  and  the  treasures 
of  the  cluirches.  Some  had  passed  tho  Pyrenees 
to  join  tlieir  kinsmen  in  Septimania ;  and  others 
had  hidden  in  the  mountain  valleys  of  the  great 
chain-barrier ;  while  a  considerable  number,  var- 
iously stated,  had  collected  in  the  intricate  terri- 
tory of  the  Asturias  and  in  Galicia,  where  strength 
of  position  made  amends  for  the  lack  of  numbers 
and  organization,  and  where  they  coidd  find 
shelter  and  time  for  consultation  as  to  the  best 
manner  of  making  head  against  the  enemy.  The 
country  is  cut  up  m  all  directions  by  iiaccessibk, 
scarped  rocks,  deep  ravines,  tangled  thickets, 
and  narrow  gorges  and  defiles."  This  band  of 
refugees  in  the  Asturias  —  the  forlorn  hope  of 
Christian  Spain  —  are  Sf.id  to  have  found  a  gal- 
lant leader  in  one  Pelayo,  whose  origin  and  his- 
tory are  so  covered  wi',h  myth  that  some  histo- 
I'ians  even  qu.  stion  hiy  reality.  Put  whether  by 
Pelayo  or  another  prince,  the  Asturian  Spaniards 
were  held  together  in  their  mountains  and  began 
a  struggle  of  resistance  which  ended  only,  eight 
centuries  later,  in  tho  recovery  of  tho  entire  pe- 
ninsula from  tlio  Moors.  Their  place  of  retreat 
was  an  almost  inaccessible  cavern  —  the  Cave  of 
Covadonga — in  attacking  which  tlie  Moslems 
s\iffered  a  terrible  and  memorabl"  repulse  (A.  D. 
717).  "  In  Christian  Spain  th  j  lame  of  this  single 
battle  will  endure  as  long  cs  time  shall  iiist;  and 
La  Cueva  de  Covadonga,  tie  cradle  of  the  mon- 
archy, will  be  one  of  the  proui'i...3t  :-''ots  on  the 
soil  of  the  Peninsula.  .  .  .  This  little  rising  in 
tlie  Asturias  was  the  indication  of  a  new  llfo, 
new  interests,  and  a  healthier  combination.  .  .  . 
Pelayo  was  the  usher  and  tlie  representative  of 
this  new  order,  and  tho  Christian  kingdom  of 
Oviedo  was  its  first  theatre.  .  .  .  Tlie  battle  of 
Covadonga,  in  vliich  it  had  its  origin,  cleared 
the  whole  ter.-itory  of  the  A.«turias  of  every 
Moslem  soldier.  The  fame  of  its  leader,  and  the 
glad  tidings  that  a  safe  retreat  had  been  secured, 
attracted  the  numerous  Chrisf'"ns  who  were  still 
hiding  in  the  mountain  fastnesses,  and  infused  11 
new  spirit  of  patriotism  throughout  the  land. 


.  .  .  Pelayo  was  now  king  in  reality,  as  well  as 
in  name.  .  .  .  With  commendable  prudence,  he 
contented  himself  with  securing  and  slowly  ex- 
tending his  mountain  kingdom  by  descending 
cautiously  into  the  plains  and  valleys.  .  .  .  Ad- 
jacent territory,  abandoned  by  the  Moslems,  was 
occupied  and  annexed ;  and  thus  the  new  nation 
was  made  ready  to  set  forth  on  Its  reconquering 
march." — H.  Coppee,  Conquest  of  Spain  by  the 
Arab-Moors,  bk.  5,  eh.  1-2  (v.  1).— "The  small 
province  thus  preserved  by  Pelayo  [whose  death 
is  supposed  to  have  occurred  A.  1).  737J  grew 
into  the  germs  of  a  kingdom  called  at  different 
times  I'.at  of  Gallicia,  Oviedo,  and  Leon.  A 
constant  border  warfare  fluctuated  both  ways, 
but  on  the  whole  to  the  advantage  of  the  Chris- 
tians. Meanwhile  to  the  east  other  small  states 
were  growing  up  which  developed  into  the  king- 
dom of  Navarre  and  the  more  important  realm 
of  Aragon.  Castile  and  Portugal,  the  most 
famous  among  the  Spanish  kingdoms,  are  the 
most  recent  in  date.  Portugal  as  yet  was 
unheard  of,  and  Castile  was  known  only  as  a 
line  of  castles  on  the  march  between  the  Sara- 
cens and  the  kingdom  of  Leon." — E.  A.  Free- 
man, Ilist.  and  Conquests  of  the  Saracens,  leet.  5. 
— "The  States  of  Pelagio  [Pelayo]  continued, 
during  his  reign  and  that  of  his  .son  Favila,  to  be 
circumscribed  to  the  Asturian  mountains;  but 
.  .  .  Alfonso  I.,  the  son-in-law  of  Pelagio,  as- 
cended the  throne  after  Favila,  and  he  soon  pene- 
trated into  Galicia  up  to  theDouro,  and  to  Leon 
and  Old  Castile.  .  .  .  Canicas,  or  Cangas,  was 
the  capital  of  the  j^turias  since  tho  time  of 
Pelagio.  Fruela  [brother  of  Alfonso  I.J  founded 
Oviedo,  to  the  west,  and  this  State  became  Liter 
on  the  head  of  the  monarchy."  About  a  century 
Inter,  in  the  reign  of  the  vigorous  king  Alfonso 
III.  [A.  D.  866-910],  the  city  of  Leon,  the  an- 
cient Legio  of  the  Romans,  was  raised  from  its 
ruins,  and  Garcia,  the  eldest  son  of  Alfonso,  es- 
tablished his  court  there.  One  of  Garcia's  broth- 
ers held  the  government  of  the  Asturias,  and 
another  one  that  of  Galicia,  "if  not  as  separate 
kingdoms,  at  least  with  a  certain  degree  of  inde- 
pent'  --nee.  This  equivocal  situation  of  the  two 
princes  was,  perchance,  tho  reason  why  the  King 
of  Oviedo  changed  his  title  to  that  of  Leon,  and 
which  appears  in  the  reign  of  Garcia  as  the  first 
attempt  towards  dismembering  the  Spanish  Mon- 
archy. Previous  to  this,  in  the  reign  of  King 
Alfonso  III.,  Navarre,  always  rebellious,  had 
shaken  off  the  Asturian  yoke."— E.  McMurdo, 
Hist.  ^Portugal,  introd.,pt.  3. 

A.  D.  756-1031.- The  Caliphate  of  Cordova. 
See  Mahometan  Conquest  and  Empiiie:  A.  D. 
756-1031. 

A.  D.  778.— Charlemagne's  conquests. — The 
invasion  of  Spain  by  Charlemagne,  in  778,  wat. 
Invited  by  a  party  among  the  Saracens,  disaf- 
fected towards  the  reigning  Caliph,  at  Cordova, 
who  proposed  to  place  the  northern  Spanish  fron- 
tier under  the  protection  of  the  Christian  mor.arcli 
and  acknowledge  his  suzerainty.  He  parised 
the  Pyrenees  with  a  great  army  and  advanced 
with  little  serious  opposition  to  Saragossa,  ap- 
parently occupying  the  country  to  tlie  Ebro  with 
garris-jLis  and  adding  it  to  his  dominions  as  the 
Spanish  March.  At  Saragossa  he  encountered 
resistance  and  undertook  a  siege,  the  results  of 
which  are  left  uncertain.  It  would  seem  that  he 
was  called  away,  by  threatening  news  from  the 
northcrL  part  of  his  dominions,  and  left  the 
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conquest  Incomplete.  The  return  march  of  the 
army,  through  a  pasa  of  the  Pyrenees,  was  made 
memorable  oy  the  perfidious  ambuscade  and 
hopeless  battle  of  Roncesvalles,  which  became 
Immortulized  in  romance  aad  song.  It  was  iu 
the  country  of  the  Gascons  or  Wascones  (Basques) 
that  this  tragic  event  occurred,  and  the  assail- 
ants were  not  Saracens,  as  the  storj'  of  the  mid- 
dle ages  would  have  it,  but  the  Gascons  them- 
selves, who,  in  league  with  their  neighbors  of 
Aquitaine,  hivd  fought  for  their  independence  so 
obstinately  betore,  against  both  Charlemagne 
and  his  father.  They  suffered  the  Franlis  to  pass 
into  Spain  without  a  show  of  enmity,  but  laid  a 
trap  for  the  return,  in  the  narrow  gorge  called 
the  Roscida  Vallis  —  now  Roncesvalles.  The 
van  of  the  urmy,  led  by  the  king,  went  through 
in  safety.  The  rear-guard,  "oppressed  with 
baggage,  loitered  along  the  rocky  and  narrow 
pathway,  and  as  it  entered  the  solitary  gap  of 
Ibayeta,  from  the  lofty  precipices  on  either  side 
an  unknown  foe  rolled  suddenly  down  enormous 
rocks  and  trunks  of  uprooted  trees.  Instantly 
many  of  the  troops  were  crushed  to  death,  and 
the  entire  passage  was  blockaded.  .  .  .  The 
Franks  who  escaped  the  horrible  slaughter  were 
at  once  assailed  with  forks  and  pikes ;  their  heavy 
armor,  which  had  served  them  so  well  in  other 
fights,  only  encumbered  them  amid  the  bushes 
and  brambles  of  the  ravine ;  and  yet  they  fought 
with  obstinate  and  ferocious  energy.  Cheered 
on  by  the  prowess  of  Eghihard,  the  royal  sen- 
eschal, of  Ansulm,  Count  of  the  Palace,  of  Ro- 
land, the  warden  of  the  Marches  of  Brittany, 
and  of  many  other  renowned  chiefs,  they  did  not 
desist  till  the  last  man  had  fallen,  covered  with 
wounds  and  blood.  .  .  .  How  many  perished  in 
this  fatal  surprise  was  never  told ;  but  the  event 
smote  with  profound  effect  upon  the  imagination 
of  Europe;  it  was  kept  alive  in  a  thousand 
shapes  by  tales  and  superstitions ;  heroic  songs 
and  stories  c&rried  the  remembrance  of  it  from 
generation  to  generation;  Roland  and  his  com- 
panions, the  Paladins  of  Karl,  untimely  slain, 
became,  in  the  Middle  Ages,  the  types  of  chival- 
ric  valor  and  Christian  heroism ;  and,  seven  cen- 
turies after  their  only  appearance  in  history,  the 
genius  of  Pulci,  Boiardo,  and  Ariosto  still  pre- 
served in  immortal  verse  the  traditions  of  their 
glory.  .  .  .  Roland  is  but  once  mentioned  in 
authentic  history,  but  the  romance  and  songs, 
which  make  him  a  nephew  of  Karl,  compensate 
his  memory  for  this  neglect. " — P.  Godwin,  Hist, 
of  Prance;  Ancient  Oaul,  ch.  16,  with  foot-note. 

Also  in:  J.  I.  Mombert,  Hist,  of  Charles  the 
Great,  bk.  2,  eh.  5.— G.  P.  R.  James,  Ilist.  of 
Charlemagne,  bk.  5. — J.  O'Hagan,  Song  of  Roland. 
— T.  Jiuh\nch,Legends  of  Charlemagne. — H.  Cop- 
pee,  Conquest  of  Spain  by  the  Arab-^foors,  bk.  7, 
ch.  3  (c.  2). 

A.  D.  778-885  (?).— Rise  of  the  kingdom  of 
Navarre.  See  N.wAUUii:  Ouioin  ok  the  King- 
dom. 

A.  D.  1026-1230.— The  rise  of  the  kingdom 
of  Castile. — "Ancient  Cantabria,  which  tlie 
writerb  of  the  8th  century  usually  termed  Bar- 
duliii,  and  which,  at  this  period  [theStli  century] 
stretched  from  the  Biscayau  sea  to  tlie  Duero, 
towards  the  close  of  the  same  century  began  to 
bo  called  Castclla  —  doubtless  from  the  numer- 
ous forts  erected  for  the  defence  of  tlie  country 
by  Alfonso  I.  [the  third  king  of  Ovicdo,  or 
Leou].    As  the  boundaries  were  gradually  re- 


moved towards  the  south,  by  the  victories  of  the 
Christians,  the  same  denomination  was  applied 
to  the  new  as  well  as  to  the  former  conquests, 
and  the  whole  continued  subject  to  the  same 
governor,  who  had  subordinate  governors  depen- 
dent on  him.  Of  the  first  governors  or  counts, 
from  the  period  of  its  conquest  by  that  prince  in 
760,  to  the  reign  of  Ordoflo  I.  (a  full  century), 
not  even  the  names  are  mentioned  in  the  old 
chroniclers;  the  first  we  meet  with  is  that  of 
Count  Rodrigo,  who  is  known  to  have  possessed 
the  dignity  at  least  six  years, —  viz.  from  860  to 
866."  The  last  count  of  Castile,  Garcia  Sanchez, 
who  was  tlie  eighth  of  the  line  from  Rodrigo, 
perished  in  his  youth  by  assassination  (A.  D. 
1020),  just  as  he  was  at  the  point  of  receiving 
the  title  of  king  from  the  sovereign  of  Leon,  to- 
gether with  the  hand  of  the  lattrr's  daughter. 
Castile  was  then  seized  by  Sancho  el  Mayor,  king 
of  Navarre,  in  right  of  his  queen,  who  was  the 
elder  sister  of  Garcia.  He  assumed  it  to  be  a 
kingdom  and  associated  the  crown  with  his  own. 
On  his  death,  in  1035,  he  bequeathed  this  new 
kingdom  of  Castile  to  one  of  his  sous,  Fernando, 
while  leaving  Navarre  to  another,  and  Aragon, 
then  a  lordship,  to  a  third.  Fernando  of  Castile, 
being  involved  soon  afterwards  in  war  with  the 
young  king  of  Leon,  won  the  kingdom  of  the 
latter  in  a  single  battle,  where  the  last  of  the 
older  royal  dynasty  of  Spain  fell  fighting  like  a 
valiant  knight.  The  two  kingdoms  of  Castile 
and  Leon  were  united  under  this  prosperous 
king  (see,  also,  Portugal:  Eauly  nisTORV)  until 
his  death,  A.  D.  1065,  when  Castile  passed  to 
Sancho,  the  eldest  of  his  sons,  and  Leon  to  Al- 
fonso, the  second.  But  Sancho  soon  ousted 
Alfonso,  and  Alfonso,  biding  his  time,  acquired 
both  crowns  in  1073,  when  Sancho  was  assassi- 
nated. It  was  this  Alfonso  who  recovered  the 
ancient  capital  city,  Toledo,  from  the  Moslems, 
and  it  was  in  his  reign  that  the  famous  Cid  Cam- 
peador,  Rodrigo  de  Bivar,  performed  his  fabu- 
lous exploits.  The  two  kingdoms  were  kept  in 
union  until  1157,  when  they  fell  apart  again  and 
continued  asunder  until  1230.  At  that  time  a 
lasting  union  of  Castile  and  Leon  took  place, 
under  Fernando  III.,  whom  the  church  of  Rome 
has  canonized. — S.  A.  Dunham,  Hist,  of  Spain 
and  Portugal,  bk.  3,  sect.  2,  ch.  1. 

A.  D.  1031-1086.  —  Petty  and  short-lived 
Moorish  kingdoms. — "The  decline  and  dissolu- 
tion of  the  Jlohnmniedan  monarchy,  or  western 
caliphate,  afforded  the  ambitious  local  governors 
throughout  the  Peninsula  the  opportunity  for 
which  they  had  long  sighed  —  that  of  openly  as- 
serting their  independence  of  Cordova,  and  of 
assuming  the  title  of  kings.  The  wali  of  Seville, 
Mohammed  ben  Ismail  ben  Abid,  .  .  .  a|)pears 
to  have  been  the  first  to  assume  the  powers  of 
royalty;  ...  he  declared  war  against  the  self- 
elected  king  of  Carmona,  Mohammed  ben  Ab- 
dalla,  on  wliose  cities,  Carmona  and  Ecija,  he 
had  cas.  a  covetous  eye.  The  brother  of  Yahia, 
Edris  ben  All,  tlie  son  of  Hamud,  governed  Mal- 
aga with  equal  independence.  Algeziras  had 
also  its  sovereigns.  Elvira  and  Granada  obeyed 
Habus  ben  Maksan:  Valencia  had  for  its  king 
Abdelasis  Abul  Hassan,  Almeria  had  Zohair,  and 
Denia  had  Mugehid ;  but  these  two  pettv  states 
were  soon  absorbed  in  the  rising  sphere  of  Valen- 
cia. Huesca  and  Saragossa  were  also  subject  to 
rulers,  who  though  slow  to  assume  the  title  of 
kings  were  uot  Uie  less  iudependeut,  since  their 
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swny  extended  over  most  of  Aragon.  The  sov- 
ereign of  Uudaios,  Abdalln  Miislcma  ben  Alaf- 
tas,  was  the  acKnowlcdged  head  of  all  tlie  con- 
federated governors  of  Algarvc  and  Lusitauia; 
and  Toledo  was  subject  to  the  powerful  Ismail 
ben  Dyluun,  who,  like  the  king  of  Seville, 
secretly  aspired  to  the  government  of  all  Moham- 
medan Spain." — S.  A.  Dunham,  J/int.  of  Sim n 
and  Portugal,  bk.  H,  «W.  1,  ch.  1  (v.  2). — "These 
petty  kings  were  sometimes  lighting  against 
each  otiier,  ami  sometimes  joining  hands  to  op- 
pose the  down-coming  of  Christians,  until  they 
were  startled  by  a  new  incursion  from  Africa 
.  .  .  which,  in  consolidating  Islam,  threatened 
destruction  to  the  existing  kingdoms  by  the  ab- 
sorption of  every  one  of  them  in  this  African 
vortex.  I  refer  to  the  coming  of  the  Almo- 
ravidcs. " — 11.  Coppee,  Ccnquest  of  SjHiin  by  the 
Amb-Moora,  bk.  8,  ch.  2  (o.  2). 

A.  D.  1035-1258.— The  Rise  of  the  King- 
dom of  Aragon.— The  province  of  Ara^on,  with 
Navarre  to  the  west  of  it  and  Catalonia  to  the 
cast,  was  included  in  the  Spanish  March  of 
Charlemagne.  Navarre  took  the  lead  among 
these  provinces  in  acquiring  independence,  and 
Aragon  became  for  a  time  a  lordsliip  dependent 
on  the  Navarreso  monarchy.  ' '  The  Navarre  of 
Sanclio  the  Great  [the  dame  who  gathered  Cas- 
tile among  his  possessions,  making  it  a  kingdom, 
and  who  reigned  from  070  to  1085]  stretched 
some  way  beyond  the  Ebro ;  to  the  west  it  took 
in  the  ocean  lands  of  Biscay  and  Guipuzcoa, 
with  the  original  Castile ;  to  the  east  it  took  in 
Aragon,  Ripacurcia  and  Sobrarbe.  ...  At  the 
death  of  Sanclio  the  Great  [A.  D.  1035]  his  mo- 
mentary dominion  broke  \\\>.  .  .  .  Out  of  the 
break-up  of  the  dominion  of  Sanclio  came  the 
separate  kingdom  of  Navarre,  au''  the  new  king- 
doms of  Castile,  Aragon,  am'  Sobrarbe.  Of 
these  the  two  last  were  presently  united,  thus 
beginning  the  advance  of  Aragon.  .  .  .  The 
])ower  of  Aragon  grew,  partly  by  conquests 
from  the  Mussulmans,  partly  by  union  with  the 
French  fiefs  to  the  east.  The  first  wnion  be- 
tween the  crown  of  Aragon  and  the  county  of 
Barcelona  [by  marriage,  1131]  led  to  the  great 
growth  of  the  power  of  Aragon  on  both  sides  of 
the  Pyrenees  and  ev<!n  beyond  the  lihone.  This 
power  was  broken  by  the  overthrow  of  King 
Pedro  at  Muret— [Pedro  II.  of  Aragon,  who 
allied  himself  with  the  Albigenses  —  see  Albi- 
GENSES:  A.  D.  1210-1213  —  and  was  defeated  and 
slain  by  Simon  de  Montfort,  at  Muret,  near  Tou- 
louse, September  12,  1213].  But  by  the  final 
arrangement  which  freed  Barcelona,  Houssillon, 
and  Cerdagne,  from  all  homage  to  France  [A  D. 
1258],  all  trace  of  foreign  superiority  passed 
away  from  Christian  Spain.  The  independent 
kingdom  of  Aragon  stretched  on  both  sides  of 
the  Pyrenees,  a  faint  reminder  of  the  days  of  the 
West-Gothic  kings."  — E.  A.  Freeman,  Hist. 
Qeog.  of  Europe,  ch.  12,  sect.  1. 

Also  in:  S.  A.  Dunham,  Hist,  of  Spain  and 
Portugal,   bk.    3,  sect.  2,  ch.  4. — See,  also,  Pu 
tence:  a.  D.  1179-1207. 

A.  D.  1086-1x47. — Domination  of  the  Almor- 
avides.     See  Almoravides. 

A.  D.  1 140.— Separation  of  Portugal  from 
Castile. — Its  erection  into  an  indep<>ndent 
kingdom.     See  Poutuc.ai.  :  A.  D.  10a5-1325. 

A.  D.  1146-1232. — Invasion  and  dominion  of 
the  Almohades  and  the  decisive  battle  pf  To- 
losa.— The  invasion  of  Spain  by  the  Moorish 
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Almohades  (see  Almoiiadeb),  and  their  struggle 
for  dominion  with  the  Alnioravi<le8,  produced,  at 
the  outset,  great  alarm  in  (Jhristendom,  but  was 
productive  in  the  end  of  many  opportunities  for 
the  ulvancement  of  the  Christian  cause.  In  the 
year  1212  Pope  Iniio((Mit  111.  was  moved  by  an 
appeal  from  Alfonso  Vlll.  of  Custile  to  call  on 
ail  (y'liristian  people  to  give  aid  to  their  brethren 
in  Spain,  proclaiming  a  plenary  indulgence  to 
those  who  would  take  up  arms  in  the  holy  cause. 
Thousands  joined  the  crusade  thus  preached, 
and  fiocked  to  the  Castilian  standards  at  Toledo. 
The  chief  of  the  Almohades  retorted  on  his  side 
by  proclaiming  the  Algihed  or  Holy  War,  w'  ich 
summoned  every  Moslem  in  his  dominicns  ti  the 
field.  Thus  the  utmost  frenzy  of  zeal  vva  i  ani- 
mated on  both  sides,  and  the  shock  of  ci'iiflirt 
could  hardly  fail  to  be  decisive,  under  tl  e  cir- 
cumstances. Substantially  it  proved  to  be  So, 
and  the  fate  of  Mahonietanism  in  Spain  is  thought 
to  have  been  sealed  on  I.ns  Navas  de  Tolosa  — 
the  Plains  of  Tolosa  —  where  the  two  great  hosts 
came  to  their  encounter  in  July,  1212.  The  rout 
of  the  Moors  was  complete;  "  the  pursuit  lasted 
till  nightfall,  and  was  only  impeded  by  the  Mos- 
lem corpses. " —  II.  (/Oi)pee,  Conquest  of  Spain  by 
tlie  Arab-Moors,  bk.  8,  ch.  4  (i\  2). 

I2-I5th  Centuries. — The  old  monarchical 
constitution. — The  Castilian  and  Aragonese 
Cortes.     See  Cohtkh,  The  eahi.v  Si'Aisisu. 

A.  D.  i2-i6th  Centuries.  — Commercial  im- 
portance and  municipal  freedom  of  Barcelona. 
See  Bakcei.o.na:  12-lUrii  centuhieh. 

A.  D.  1212-1238. — Progress  of  the  arms  of 
Castile,  Leon,  and  Aragon. ^ — Succession  of  the 
count  of  Champagne  to  the  throne  of  Navarre. 
— Permanent  union  of  the  crowns  of  Leon  and 
Castile. — The  founding  of  the  Moorish  king- 
dom of  Granada. — Castilian  conquest  of  Cor- 
dova.— "  Alfonso  of  Castile  died  two  years  after 
his  great  victory  [of  '  las  navap  de  Tolosa  '].  Ho 
left  his  crown  to  his  only  son  Henry,  a  boy  of 
eleven,  and  the  regency  to  his  daughter  Beren- 
giiela,  queen  of  Leon,  who  was  separated,  upon 
the  almost  always  available  plea  of  too  near  con- 
sanguinity, from  her  husband  Alfonso.  Beren- 
guela  admiuistered  her  delegat'.d  power  ably, 
but  held  it  only  three  years:  at  the  end  of  that 
time  the  young  king  was  accidentally  killed  by 
a  tile  falling  upon  his  head.  Berenguela  was 
her  brother's  natural  heiress ;  but  idolizing  her 
only  son,  Ferdinand,  whom  she  had  nursed  and 
educated  herself,  she  immediately  renounced  her 
claim  to  the  throne  in  his  favour,  .  .  .  and 
caused  Ferdinand  III.  to  be  acknowledged  king: 
Alfou.so  IX.,  however,  long  continued  to  disturb 
his  wife  and  son's  government.  The  king  of 
Aragon  [Pedro  II.]  was  recalled  immediately 
after  the  great  battle  to  the  col  rns  of  his  French 
dominions,"  where  lie  joined  his  kinsman,  the 
count  of  Toulouse,  as  stated  above,  in  resisting 
the  Albigeusian  crusad-;,  and  fell  (1213)  at  Muret. 
"Whilst  Pedro's  uncles  and  brothers  were  strug- 
gling for  h'lj  succession,  the  queen-dowager  ob- 
tained from  the  Pope  an  order  to  Simon  de 
Montfort,  the  leader  of  the  crusade,  to  deliver  her 
son  [whom  the  father  had  given  up  as  hostage 
before  he  resolved  to  commit  himself  to  war  with 
the  crusaders]  inio  lier  bauds.  Having  thus  got 
possession  of  the  riglitful  heir,  she  procured  the 
assembling  of  the  Cortes  of  Aragon,  to  whom 
she  presented  tlie  young  king,  when  nobles, 
clergy,   and    town    deputies   voluntarily   swore 
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nllcclftnce  to  liiin.  This  was  the  first  tinin  such 
an  oiilli  wiis  tiikcn  in  Aniffoii,  tlie  must  liiiiitcci  of 
iiuiniirchii's.  It  liad  Ijccii  iisuiil  for  tlic  Ariigon- 
CSC  Icings  nt  their  eoroimtioii  to  sweiir  obsorvancc 
of  tlie  laws,  l)ut  not  to  rcccivo  in  return  an  oiith 
of  tl(i('lity  from  tlie  jieoplc'.  Henceforward  tills 
corresponding  oatii  of  lidelity  was  regularly 
taken  unch^r  the  following  form,  celebrated  for 
its  singularly  bold  liberty .  '  We,  wIki  are  as  good 
as  you,  make  you  our  king  to  preserve  our 
riglits;  if  not,  not.'  The  Catalans  followed  tlie 
example  of  their  Aragonese  brethren  in  ])roclaim- 
ing  .lames  king;  but  many  years  elapsed  ere  he 
could  sullleiently  allay  the  disorders  excited  by 
his  ambitious  uncles  to  prosecute  the  war  against 
the  Moors.  At  length  the  several  kings  of  Cas- 
tile, Leon,  Aragon,  and  Portugal,  were  ready, 
unconnectedly,  to  invade  Mussulman  Spain, 
where  Almoliade  princes  and  Mohammed  aben 
Hud,  a  <lcscendant  of  the  kings  of  Saragossa, 
were  contending  for  the  sovereignty,  and  many 
'  walls '  were  struggling  for  independent  royalty ; 
all  far  more  intent  upon  gratifying  their  mutual 
jealousies  and  enmities  than  upon  resisting  the 
common  foe,  with  whom,  on  the  contrary,  all 
were  willing  to  enter  into  alliance  in  furtherance 
of  their  separate  views.  Under  these  circum- 
stances 'imes  of  Aragon  made  himself  master 
of  the  gieater  part  of  Valencia,  and  of  tlie  island 
of  Majorca  [and  sulmequently  of  Minorca] ;  Fer- 
dinand of  Castile  extended  his  conquests  in  An- 
dalusia; Alfon.so  of  Leon  his  in  Estremadura; 
and  Sancho  II.  of  Portugal,  wlio  had  lately  suc- 
ceeded to  his  father  Alfonso  II.,  acquired  the 
city  of  Elvas.  .  .  .  Sanclio  of  Navarre  took  no 
part  in  these  wars.  After  .  .  .  the  battle  of  '  las 
navas  de  Tolosa '  he  quitted  the  career  of  arms, 
devoting  himself  wholly  to  the  Internal  adminis- 
tration of  his  kingdom.  He  had  no  cliildrcn, 
neither  had  his  eldest  sister,  tli2  queen  of  Eng- 
land [Berengaria,  wife  of  Richard  Coeur  de  Lion], 
any.  Tlience  his  youngest  sister's  son,  Thibalt, 
count  of  Champagne,  became  his  natural  heir. 
But  Sancho,  judging  that  the  distance  between 
1.  -varre  and  Champagne  unfitted  the  two  states 
for  being  governed  by  one  prince,  adopted  his 
kinsman,  James  of  Ar-igon,  and  to  him,  as  heir, 
the  Navarrtse  clergy  and  nobility,  and  the  count 
of  Champagne  himself,  prospectively  swore 
fealty.  Upon  Sancho's  death,  in  1234,  however, 
the  Novarrese,  preferring  independence  under 
tlie  lineal  heir  to  an  union  with  Aragon,  entreated 
king  James  to  release  them  from  their  oaths. 
He  was  then  engaged  in  tlie  conquest  of  Valen- 
cia; and  uu willing,  It  may  be  hoped,  to  turn  his 
arms  from  Mahometan  enemies  against  his  fel- 
low-Christians, he  complied  with  the  request, 
and  Thibalt  was  proclaimed  king  of  Navarre. 
Thibait  neglected  the  wars  carried  on  by  Ills 
Spanhh  brother  kings  against  the  Jlahometans, 
tc  accept  the  command  of  a  crusade  for  the  re- 
covery of  Jerusalem.  The  expedition  was  un- 
successful, but  the  reputation  of  tlio  leader  did 
not  suffer.  Upon  his  return,  Tlilbalt  followed 
tlie  example  of  his  uncle  in  studying  only  to  pro- 
mote the  internal  welfare  of  the  country.  He 
introduced  the  cultivation  of  the  grape  and  the 
manufacture  of  wine  into  Navarre,  with  other 
agricultural  iniprovements.  Thibalt  is  more 
known  as  one  of  tlic  most  celebrated  troubadours 
or  potts  of  lug  day.  Prior  to  Thibalt's  accession, 
the  conquering  progress  of  Leon  and  Castile  had 
been  temporarily  Interrupted.     Alfonso  of  Leon 


died  In  1230,  and  by  his  will  divided  Leon  ami 
Ualicia  between  two  daughters  of  his  first  mar- 
riage, wholly  overlooking  Ills  son  Ferdinand.  .  .  . 
By  negociation,  however,  and  the  influence 
which  the  acknowledged  wisdom  and  virtues  of 
queen  Berenguela  appear  to  have  given  her  over 
every  one  but  her  husband,  the  superior  claims 
of  Ferdinand  wen;  admitted.  The  two  infantas 
were  amply  endowed,  and  the  crowns  of  Leon 
and  ('astile  were  tlieneeforward  ))ermanently 
iiniled.  Willi  power  thus  augmented,  Ferdi- 
nand III.  renewed  his  Invasion  of  the  Mussulman 
slates,  about  the  time  that  Yaiiie,  tlie  last  of  the 
Almoliade  candidates  for  sovereignty,  died,  be- 
queathing his  iiretensions  to  Mohammed  aim 
Abdallah  aben  Alhamar,  an  enterprising  leader, 
who.  In  the  general  confusion,  had  established 
himscilf  as  king  of  Jaen,  and  was  the  sworn 
enemy  of  Yahie's  chief  rival,  Abdallah  aben 
Hud.  Ferdinand  invaded  the  dominions  of  Ab- 
dallah, and  Mohammed  took  that  opportunity  of 
materially  enlarging  his  own.  After  a  few  years 
of  general  war,  Abdallah  aben  Hud  was  assas- 
sinated by  the  partisans  of  the  king  of  Jaen,  and 
his  brother  Aly,  who  succeeded  to  his  preten- 
sions, met  a  similar  fate.  Mohammed  ben  Al- 
hamar was  Immediately  received  into  the  city  of 
Granada,  which  he  made  his  capital ;  and  thus, 
in  1238,  founded  the  kingdom  of  Granada,  the 
last  bright  relic  of  Jloorish  domination  In  Spain, 
and  the  favourite  scene  of  Spanish  romance. 
Had  Mohammed  succeeded  to  the  Almoliade  sov- 
ereignty In  Spain,  and  his  authority  been  ac- 
knowledged by  all  his  Mussulman  countrymen, 
so  able  and  active  a  monarch  might  probably 
have  offered  effective  resistance  to  Christian  con- 
(piest.  But  IiIt  d'  uiions  consisted  onlj-  of 
what  is  still  called  ti  ingdom  of  Granada,  and 
a  small  part  of  Andalusia.  Tlie  remaining  Ma- 
hometan portions  of  Andalusia,  Valencia,  and 
Estremadura,  as  well  as  Murcia  and  Algarve, 
swarmed  with  ii.dependent  'walls'  or  kings. 
James  of  Aragon  comi)lete(l  the  subjugation  of 
Valencia  the  following  year.  Cordova,  so  long 
tlie  Moorish  capital,  was  taken  by  Ferdinand 
[1235],  witu  other  places  of  inferior  note.  The 
Murcian  princes  avoided  Invasion  by  freely  of- 
fering to  become  Castilian  v»s8als;  and  now  the 
conquering  troops  of  Castile  and  Leon  ]>ourcd 
Into  the  territories  of  Mohammed.  Tlie  king  of 
Granada,  unsupported  by  his  natural  allies,  found 
hinibelf  unequal  to  the  contest,  and  submitted  to 
become,  like  his  Murcian  nelglibours,  tlie  vassal 
of  Ferdinand.  In  that  capacity  he  was  com- 
pelled to  assist  his  Christian  liege  lord  in  con- 
quering Mussulman  Seville." — M.  M.  Busk,  Ilitt. 
of  Spat, >  ami  Poiiiiz/iil,  ch.  7. 

Ai-so  in:  Chronicle  of  James  I.,  King  of  Ara- 
gon, surnamed  the  Conqueror ;  tr.  by  J.  Forster. 

A.  D.  1238-1273. — The  Moorish  kingdom 
of  Granada. — The  building  of  the  Alhambra. — 
"Anew  era  had  begun  in  the  fortunes  of  the 
Moors.  Heft  of  their  two  magnificent  capitals 
at  Cordova  and  Seville,  they  had  gathered  Into 
the  extreme  south,  under  the  able  and  beneficent 
rule  of  Aben-al-IIamar,  who,  though  a  trlbutiry 
to  Castille,  termed  himself  Sultan  and  Emir  of  the 
Faithful,  and  is  usually  called  King  of  Granada. 
Kamattab,  as  the  Arabs  had  r  mcd  it,  meant 
the  Cream  of  the  West.  The  Spaniards  !u  later 
times,  deceived  by  the  likeness  of  the  word  to 
Granada,  a  pomegranate,  faiicie('  it  to  have  been 
thence  named,  and  took  the  fruit  as  Its  emblem. 
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The  kingdom  was  n  mere  fmgmcnt,  and  did  not 
even  reiich  to  the  Htriiits;  for  AlKcsini,  the  green 
iHliiiul,  and  itH  great  forlreKHes,  belonged  to  the 
AfrieiiUH;  mid  it  had  in  it  elenieiils  of  no  nmall 
<lang('r,  containing  as  it  did  the  renuianis  of  no 
lesH  lliaii  thirty-two  Arab  and  MoorlHli  trilies, 
many  of  llieni  at  deadly  feud  willi  one  anotlier, 
and  divided  by  their  never-ending  national  enmi- 
ties. The  two  great  tribes  of  Abeneerrages,  or 
Bons  of  Zeragli,  and  the  ZegriH,  or  refugees  from 
Aragon,  were  destined  to  become  the  most  fa- 
mous of  these.  Tlie  king  himself,  .Mohammed- 
Abou-Said,  was  of  the  old  Arabian  tribe  of  Al 
Ilamar,  by  whose  name  be  is  usually  called,  lie 
was  of  the  best  old  Arabic  type  —  prudent, 
just,  moderate,  temperate,  and  active,  and  so 
upright  as  to  be  worthy  to  belong  to  this  age  of 
great  kings,  an<l  his  plans  for  his  little  kingdom 
were  favoured  by  the  i)eaee  in  wbicli  his  (Jhris- 
tinn  neighbours  left,  him;  while  Alfonso  X.  of 
Castille  was  vainly  endeavouring  to  become,  not 
Emperor  of  Spain  alone,  but  Uoman  lCm])eror. 
The  Almohides  of  Algarve  obeyed  neither  Al- 
fonso nor  Al  Hamar,  and  they  united  to  subdue 
them.  Ten  cities  were  surrendered  by  tlie  gov- 
ernor on  condition  tliat  be  shoidd  enjoy  the  estates 
of  the  King's  Garden  at  Seville,  ami  the  tenth  of 
the  oil  of  an  oliveyard.  There  was  still  a  mar- 
gin of  petty  walis  who  i)referred  a  brief  inde- 
pendence to  a  secure  tenure  of  e.\istenee  as  trib- 
utaries, and  these  one  by  one  fell  a  lirey  to  tin; 
Cnstilians,  the  inhabitants  of  tlieir  cities  being 
axpelled,  and  adding  to  the  Uranudino  popula- 
tion. Al  Ilamar  received  them  kindly,  but  made 
them  work  vigorously  for  tlieir  maintenance. 
Every  nook  of  soil  was  in  full  cidtivation;  the 
mountain-sides  terraced  with  vineyards;  new 
modes  of  irrigation  invented;  the  breeds  of 
horses  and  cattle  carefully  attended  to;  rewards 
instituted  for  the  best  farmers,  shepherds,  and 
artisans.  The  manufacture  of  silk  and  wool  wan 
actively  carried  on,  also  leather-work  and  sword- 
cutlery.  Hospitals  and  homes  for  the  sick  and 
infirm  were  cverywliere;  and  in  tlic  schools  of 
Qranada  the  remnants  of  the  scliolarship  of  Cor- 
dova and  Seville  were  collected.  Granada  itseU 
stood  in  the  midst  of  the  Vega,  around  two  hills, 
each  crowned  by  a  fortress:  Albayzin,  so  called 
by  the  fugitives  from  Baeza;  and  the  Al  Ilfinira 
[or  Alhambra],  or  Red  Fortress.  The  wall  was 
extended  so  as  to  take  in  its  constantly  increasing 
population,  and  the  king  began  to  render  the  AI- 
liflmra  one  of  the  stron  'est  and  most  beautiful 
places  in  existence.  Tliough  begun  by  Al  Ila- 
mar it  was  not  completed  for  several  generations, 
each  adding  to  the  unrivalled  beauty  of  the 
Interior,  for,  as  usual  in  Arabian  architecture,  the 
outside  has  no  beauty,  being  a  strong  fortifica- 
tion of  heavy  red  walls.  .  .  .  Jlohainmed  Aben- 
Al-IIamar  died  1273,  and  bis  son  Mohammed  II. 
followed  in  his  steps." — C.  M.  Yonge,  The  Stoi-y 
of  the  Vhristians  and  Moorit  of  Sjxuii,  ch.  20. 

Also  in:  W.  Irving,  The  Alhambra. — J.  C. 
Murphy,  Arahian  Antiquities  of  Spain. 

A.  D.  1248-1350. — The  conquest  of  Seville. 
— The  reigns  of  St.  Ferdinand,  Alfonso  the 
Learned,  and  their  three  successors  in  Castile. 
— Seville,  which  had  become  the  second  city  of 
Mo.slcm  Spain,  its  schools  and  universities  rival- 
ling those  of  Cordova,  shared  the  fate  of  the 
latter  and  surrendered  to  the  Christians  on  the 
22d  of  December,  1248.  "This  was  the  achieve- 
ment of  King  Ferdinand  III.,  under  whom  the 


crowns  of  Castlln  and  Ix!on  had  become  united. 
Ilis  territory  extendeii  from  the  Hay  of  Hl.seay 
to  the  Guadal(|uiver,  and  from  thi^  borders  of 
Portugal  as  far  as  Arragon  ami  Valencia.  Ilis 
glory  was  great  in  the  estimation  of  his  country- 
men for  his  eomiuesls  over  the  .Moors,  and  four 
centuries  afterwards  he  was  canonized  by  the 
Pope,  and  is  now  known  as  .Saint  Ferdinand. 
.  .  .  Ferdinand  live<l  at  the  same  lime  with  an- 
other king  who  was  al.so  canonized  —  Louis  IX. 
of  France,  who  became  Saint  Louis.  .  .  .  The 
two  kings,  in  fact,  were  cousins,  and  the  grand- 
mother of  liolh  of  Ihem  was  Eleanor,  daughter 
of  Henry  II.  of  Kngland.  .  .  .  The  son  of  Saint 
Ferdinand  was  Alfonso  X.,  called  'El  Sabio,'tho 
learned,  and  not,  as  it  is  sometimes  translated,  'the 
wise.'  He  certainly  was  not  very  wise,  for  he 
did  an  immense  number  of  foolish  things;  but  he 
was  such  a  strange  man  that  it  would  be  Interest- 
ing to  know  more  about  him  than  it  is  easy  to  do. 
It  was  a  period  when  not  only  (commerce  and  in- 
<lustry  but  literature  and  art  were  taking  a  new 
start  in  Europe  —  the  time  of  l{og(tr  liacon  and 
Dante.  Alfonso  loved  his  books,  and  dabbled  in 
science,  and  was  really  one  of  the  learned  men  of 
his  time.  .  .  .  His  mind  was  v(^ry  naturally  dis- 
turbed by  a  glimpse  lu:  had  of  being  emiieror  of 
Gernianv  [or,  to  sneak  accurately,  of  the  Holy 
Roman  I'jinpire].  .  .  .  Thedignity  waselective," 
and  Alfinso  became  the  candidate  of  <me  party 
among  the  German  electors ;  but  he  did  not  ob- 
tain the  dignity  (.see  'J'-ii.m.\ny:  A.  1).  1250- 
1272).  "Ferdinand  de  la  ('erda,  the  son  and  heir 
of  Alfonso,  died  during  the  lifetime  of  his  father, 
and  a  diMiculty  arose  about  the  succession  which 
extended  over  a  long  time.  A  Cortes  was  as- 
sembled to  decide  the  (jui'stion,  and  it  was 
agreed  that  Saneho,  brother  to  Ferdinand  de  la 
Cerda,  should  hv,  liejr  to  the  crown,  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  the  children  of  Ferdinand,  grandchildren 
of  Alfonso.  This  decision  displeased  the  king  of 
France,"  who  was  the  uncle  of  the  children  set 
aside.  Alfonso  "declared  in  favor  of  bis  son 
Saneho,  and  came  near  having  a  war  with  France 
in  consequence."  Yet  Saneho,  soon  afterwards, 
was  persuaded  to  rebel  against  his  father,  and 
the  latter  was  reduced  to  sore  straits,  having  no 
allies  among  his  neighbors  except  the  king  of 
Morocco.  "  At  last  the  goiuled  king  as.sembled 
his  few  remaining  adherents  in  Seville,  and,  in  a 
solemn  act,  not  only  disinlierited  his  rebel  son 
Saneho,  but  called  down  maledictions  on  his 
head.  In  the  same  act  he  instituted  his  grand- 
scms,  the  infantes  de  la  Cerda,  as  his  heirs,  and 
after  them,  in  default  of  issue,  the  kings  of 
France."  But  Saneho  fell  ill  after  this,  and  the 
fondness  of  his  ohl  father  revived  with  such  in- 
tensity tliat  he  sickened  of  anxiety  and  grief. 
"Saneho  recovered  and  was  soon  as  well  as  ever; 
but  the  king  grew  worse,  and  soon  died  [1284], 
full  of  grief  and  afTection  for  his  son.  He  had 
not  however,  revoked  his  will.  No uody  minded 
the  will,  and  Saneho  was  proclaimed  king.  He 
reigiuid,  and  his  son  and  grandson  reigned  after 
him."  The  son  was  Firdinand  IV  ,  who  came 
to  the  throne  in  ISD.j;  tlie  grandson  was  Alfonso 
XL,  who  followed  him  in  1313.  The  latter  was 
succeeded  in  1350  by  his  son  Pedro,  or  Peter,  sur- 
named  the  Cruel,  and  ipiite  eminent  under  that 
sinister  designation,  esipccially  through  the  un- 
fortunate connection  of  the  English  Black  Prince 
with  his  later  evil  fortunes. — E.  E.  and  S.  Hale, 
The  Story  of  Spain,  ch.  18. 
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A.  D.  1273-1460. — The    slow   crumbling^    of 
the    Moorish     kingdom    of    Granada.  —  The 

founder  of  the  kingdom  of  Qriinadii,  Abeu-Al- 
Haniar,  or  Ibnul-alimnr,  died  in  1~73.  Ho  wa.s 
"succeeded  by  his  son,  Abii  Alidillali.  linown  as 
Moliainnicd  II.  Obeying  Ids  fatlier's  injunctions, 
he  called  upon  Yahiib,  the  Sultan  of  the  Beni 
Merinos  at  Fez,  to  come  to  his  aid,  and  captured 
Algegiras,  to  serve  as  a  receptacle  and  magazine 
for  these  African  allies.  He  also  presented 
Tarifa  to  Yaliiib.  The  two  allied  forces  then 
went  out  to  meet  Nufio  do  Lara  •vvilh  the  Chris- 
tian frontier  troops,  and  routed  him.  But  Mo- 
hammed was  soon  prevailed  upon  by  his  fears  to 
renew  the  Christian  alliance;  and  the  Christian 
troops,  thus  freed  from  one  enemy,  soon  wrested 
Algeyiras,  Tarifa  [1391],  Ronda,  and  other 
towns,  from  the  Bern  Merines,  who  were,  all  but 
a  small  remnant,  driven  back  intc  Africa.  .  .  . 
Mohammed  II.  died  in  1302,  aud  was  succeeded 
by  a  greater  king, —  Mohammed  III.,  another 
Abii  Abdillab,  .  .  .  dethroned  by  a  revolt  of  his 
brother,  Nasr;  but  when,  in  1312,  Nasr  in  turn 
was  forced  to  abdicate,  ho  was  succeeded  by  Is- 
ma'il  Abii-l-Waled,  after  whom  came  Mohammed 
IV.,  in  1315.  Meantime  the  Christian  monarchs 
were  always  pressing  the  Moorish  frontier.  In 
1309,  Ferdinand  IV.  of  Castile  succeeded  in  tak- 
ing Gibraltar,  while  the  troojjs  of  Aragou  be- 
sieged Alineria,  and  thus  the  circle  was  ever 
narrowing,  but  not  without  bloody  dispute. 
When  Don  Pedro,  Infante  of  Castile,  made  his 
great  effort  against  Granada  in  1319,  he  was  wo- 
fully  defeated  in  the  battle  of  Elvira,  and  his 
rich  camp  desi)oiled  by  the  Moors.  Mohammed 
IV. '  succeeded  in  retaking  Gibraltar  from  the 
Christians  [or,  rather,  according  to  Condo,  it  was 
taken  in  1331  by  Mohammed's  ally,  the  king  of 
Fez,  to  whom  Mohammed  was  forced  to  cede  it]. 
.  .  .  He  was  assassinated  uy  his  African  allies, 
and  succeeded  by  his  brother  Yiisuf  in  1338. 
Prompted  purely  by  self-interest,  Abu-1-hus, 
another  leader,  with  60,000  men,  beside  the  con- 
tingent from  Granada,  encountered  the  Chris- 
tians near  Tarifa  in  the  year  1340,  and  was  de- 
feated with  immense  loss  [in  the  battle  of  the 
Guadacolito  or  the  Salado].  Yusuf  was  assassin- 
ated by  a  madman  in  1354,  and  was  succeed'd  by 
Mohammed  V.  .  .  .  Driven  from  his  throne  by 
a  revolt  of  his  half-brother  Isina'il,  he  flrat  fled 
for  his  life  to  Guadix,  and  then  to  Africa,  in  the 
year  1359.  And  all  these  intestine  quarrels  were 
playing  into  the  Christians'  hands.  Isina'il,  the 
usurper,  held  the  nominal  power  less  than  a  year, 
when  lie  was  dethroned  and  put  to  death.  His 
successor,  Mohammed  VI.,  surrounded  by  diffi- 
culties, came  to  the  strange  determination  to 
place  himself  and  his  kingdom  under  the  protec- 
tion of  that  King  Pedro  of  Castile  whom  history 
has  named  'el  cruel,' but  whom  his  adherents 
called  'el  jnsticiero,'  the  doer  of  justice.  The 
Castilian  king  vindicated  his  claim  to  the  his- 
toric title  by  putting  Mohammed  to  death,  and 
seizing  'the  countless  treasures  which  he  and 
the  chiefs  who  composed  his  suite  brought  with 
them.'  To  the  throne,  thus  once  more  vacant  by 
assassination,  Mohammed  V.  returned,  and  ruled 
a  second  time,  from  1303  to  1391.  .  .  .  Then 
came  the  reigns  of  Yiisuf  II.  aud  j^Iolmmnied 
VII.,  uneventful,  except  that,  In  the  words  of  the 
Arabian  chronicler,  '  the  Mohammedan  empire 
still  went  on  decaying,  until  it  became  an  easy 
prey  to  tlie  infidels,  who  surrounded  it  on  every 


I  side,  like  a  pack  of  hungry  wolves.'  Many  por- 
tents of  ruin  were  displayed,  and  the  public  mind 
was  already  contemplating  the  entire  success  of 
the  Christians. "  A  century  of  confused  struggles 
ensued,  in  the  course  of  which  Gibraltar  was 
several  times  besieged  by  the  Christians,  and  was 
finally  taken  by  the  Duke  of  Medina  Sidonia  in 
1400.  Other  strongholds  of  tlie  iMoors  fell,  one 
by  one,  and  they  "were  being  more  and  more 
rostncted  to  their  little  kingdom  of  Oranada,  and 
the  Christians  were  strengthening  to  dislodge  and 
expel  them." — II.  Coppee,  Hist,  of  the  Conquest 
of  Sjpain  by  the  Arah-MoorH,  hk.  8,  eh.  5  (c.  3). 

Also  IN:  J.  A.  Conde,  Hist,  if  tlie  Dominion 
of  the  Arabs  in  Spain,  pt.  4,  eh.  9-33. 

(Aragon) :  A.  D.  1282-1300.— Acquisition  of 
Sicily  by  King  Peter. — It  passes  as  a  sepa- 
rate Icingdom  to  his  younger  son.  See  Italy 
(SouTiiKUN):  A.  D.  1282-1300. 

A.  D.  1366-1369.— Pedro  the  Cruel  of  Castile 
and  the  invasion  of  the  English  Black  Prince. 
— "  Pedro  tlie  Cruel,  King  ot  Castile  at  this  time 
(1350-1369),  had  earned  his  title  by  a  series  c' 
murders,  which  dated  from  the  time  he  was  six- 
teen years  old,  and  comprised  his  wife,  his  step- 
mother, two  of  his  half-brothers,  and  a  great 
number  of  the  chief  nobles  of  his  kingdom.  Tie 
was  on  bad  terms  with  the  pope,  for  lie  was  the 
friend  of  Moors  and  Jews,  and  had  plundered 
bishops  and  monasteries;  lie  was  hated  in  the 
court  of  France,  for  his  murdered  queen  was  the 
king's  cousin,  Blanche  do  Bourbon;  he  was  at 
war  with  the  King  of  Arragon.  Instigated  by 
this  monarch  and  by  the  King  of  Navarre,  the 
eldest  of  Pedro's  half-brothers,  Don  Henry  of 
Trastamere,  who  had  been  serving  for  some  time 
with  the  Free  Companions  in  iiunguedoc,  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  uniting  them  in  a  grand  enter- 
prise against  the  kingdom  of  Castile.  Charles 
V.  [of  France]  approved  the  project,  and  lent 
money  and  his  best  captain,  Du  Giiesclin ;  Pope 
Urban  V.  contributed  his  blessing  and  money; 
and  the  Free  Lances  eagerly  embraced  a  scheme 
which  promised  them  the  plunder  of  a  new 
country."  The  expedition  "succeeded  without 
bloodshed.  Tlie  people  ross  to  welcome  it,  and 
Don  Pedro  was  forced  to  escape  through  Por- 
tugal, and  take  ship  hastily  at  Corunua.  Don 
Henry  was  crowned  in  his  palace  at  Burgos 
(April  1366).  ''n  his  distress  Don  Pedro  applied 
to  the  Prince  of  Wales  [the  Black  Prince,  then 
holding  the  government  of  Aquitaine]  for  sup- 
port. There  wm  no  reason  why  England  or 
Aquitaine  should  be  mixed  up  in  Spanish  poli- 
tics. Both  countries  required  rest  after  an  ex- 
hausting war.  .  .  .  But  Pedro  was  a  skilful 
diplomatist.  He  bribed  the  Prince  of  Wales  by 
a  promise  to  cede  the  province  of  Biscay. "  With 
the  consent  of  his  father,  King  Edward  III.  of 
England,  the  Prince  took  up  the  cause  of  the 
odious  Don  Pedro,  and  led  an  army  of  24,000 
horse,  besides  great  numbers  of  archers,  into 
Spain  (A.  D.  1367).  At  tlie  deeiruve  battle  of 
Navarette  the  Spaniards  and  their  allies  were 
overwhelmingly  defeated,  Du  Guesclin  was  taken 
prisoner,  Don  Henry  fled,  and  Pedro  was  rein- 
stated on  the  Castilian  throne.  "Then  came 
disappointment.  The  prince  demanded  per- 
formance of  the  promises  Don  Pedro  had  made, 
and  proposed  to  stay  in  Spain  till  they  were 
acquitted.  .  .  .  For  some  months  Edward  vainly 
awaited  the  performance  of  his  ally's  promises. 
Tlieu,  as  his  troops  were   wasting  away  with 
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dysentery  and  otlicr  diseases  caused  by  the 
strange  climate,  till  it  was  said  scarcely  a  fifth 
remained  alive,  Edward  resolved  to  remove  into 
Aquitaine,  wliich  Don  Henry  was  attacking, 
and  was  glad  to  find  that  the  passes  of  the 
Pyrenees  were  left  open  to  )iim  by  the  Kings  of 
Arragon  and  Navarre  (August  1367).  .  .  .  The 
results  of  Edward's  mischievous  policy  soon  be- 
came evident.  All  he  had  achieved  in  Spain 
was  almost  instantly  undone  by  Don  Henry,  who 
crossed  the  Pyrenees  a  few  weeks  only  after 
Edward  had  left  Spain  (Sept.  1367)  recovered 
his  kingdom  in  the  course  of  the  next  year,  and 
captured  and  killed  Don  Pedro  a  little  later 
(March  1369).  The  whole  power  of  Castile, 
which  was  far  from  being  contemptible  at  sea, 
was  then  thrown  into  the  scale  against  England." 
— C.  H.  Pearson,  Eng.  Hist,  in  the  FourteentJi 
Century,  eh.  8. 

Also  in:  J.  Froissart,  Chronicles {tr.  byjohnea), 
bk.  1,  eh.  230-245.— P.  Merimee,  Uist.  of  Peter 
tha  Cruel,  v.  3,  eh.  7-11. — See,  also,  France: 
A.  D.  1360-1380. 

A.  D.  1368-1479.—  Castile  under  the  House 
of  Trastamere. —  Discord  and  civil  war. —  Tri- 
umph of  Queen  Isabella. — The  Castilian  dy- 
nasty in  Aragon. —  Marriage  of  Isabella  and 
Ferdinand. — "A  more  fortunate  period  began 
[in  Ca-itile]  with  the  accession  of  Henry  [of 
Trastaniare,  or  Henry  II.].  His  own  reign  was 
hardly  disturbed  by  any  rebellion ;  and  though 
his  successors,  John  I.  [1379]  and  Henry  III. 
[1390],  were  not  altogether  so  immolested,  es- 
pecially the  latter,  who  ascended  the  throne  in 
his  minority,  yet  the  troubles  of  their  time  were 
slight,  in  comparison  with  tlioso  formerly  ex- 
cited by  the  houses  of  Lara  and  Haro,  both  of 
which  were  now  happily  extinct.  Though 
Henry  II. 's  illegitimacy  left  him  no  title  but 
popular  choice,  his  queen  was  sole  representative 
of  the  Cenlas,  the  offspring  .  .  .  of  SanchoIV.'s 
elder  brother.  .  .  .  No  kingdom  could  be  worse 
prepared  to  meet  the  disorders  of  a  minority 
than  Castile,  and  in  none  did  the  circumstances 
so  frequentiy  recur.  .John  II.  was  but  fn.irtcen 
months  old  at  his  accession  [1406] ;  and  Imt  for 
the  disinterestedness  of  his  uncle  PY'rdinand,  the 
nobility  would  have  been  inclined  to  avert  the 
danger  by  placing  that  prince  upon  the  throne. 
In  this  instance,  however,  Clastile  suffered  less 
from  faction  during  the  infancy  of  her  sovereign 
than  in  his  maturity.  The  queen  dowager,  at 
first  jointly  with  Ferdinand,  and  solelv  alter  his 
accession  to  the  crown  of  Aragon,  aclministered 
the  government  with  credit.  ...  In  external 
affairs  their  reigns  were  noi  what  is  considered 
as  glorious.  They  were  generally  at  peace  with 
Aragon  and  Granada,  but  one  memorable  defeat 
by  the  Portuguese  at  Aljubarrota  [August  14, 
1385]  disgraces  the  annals  of  John  I.,  whose 
cause  [attempting  the  conquest  of  Portugal]  was 
as  unjust  as  his  arms  were  unsuccessful.  This 
comparatively  golden  period  ceases  at  the  ma- 
jority of  .lohn  II.  Ills  reign  was  filled  >ip  by  a 
series  of  conspiracies  and  civil  wars,  headed  by 
his  cousins  John  and  Heury,  the  infants  of  Ara- 
gon, who  enjoyed  very  extensive  territories  in 
Castile,  by  the  testament  of  their  father  Ferdi- 
nand. Tiieir  brother  the  king  of  Aragon  fre- 
quently lent  the  assistance  of  his  arms.  .  .  . 
These  'conspiracies  were  all  ostensibly  directed 
against  the  favourite  of  John  II.,  Alvaro  de 
Luna,  who  retained  for  35  years  an  absolute  con- 


trol over  his  feeble  master.  .  .  .  His  fate  is 
among  the  memorable  lessons  of  history.  After 
a  life  of  troubles  endured  for  the  sake  of  this 
favourite,  sometimes  u  fugitive,  sometimes  a 
prisoner,  his  son  heading  rebellions  r  gainst  him, 
John  II.  suddenly  yielded  to  an  intrigue  of  the 
palace,  and  adopted  sentiments  of  dislike  towards 
the  man  he  had  so  long  loved.  .  .  Alvaro  de 
Luna  was  brought  to  a  summary  trial  and  be- 
headed ;  his  estates  were  conliseated.  He  met 
his  death  with  the  intrepidity  of  Strafford,  to 
whom  he  seems  to  have  borne  some  resemblance 
in  character.  John  II.  did  not  long  survive  his 
minister,  dying  in  1454,  after  a  reign  that  may 
bo  considered  as  inglorious,  compared  with  any 
except  that  of  his  siiccessor.  If  the  father  was 
not  respected,  the  son  fell  completely  into  con- 
tempt. He  had  been  governed  by  Pacheco,  mar- 
quis of  Villcna,  as  implicitly  as  .John  by  Alvaro 
tie  Luna.  This  inrtuence  lasted  for  some  time 
afterwards.  But  the  king  inclining  U)  transfer 
his  confidence  to  the  queen,  Joanna  of  Portugal, 
and  to  one  Bertram  1  de  Cueva,  upon  whom  com- 
mon fame  bad  fixed  us  her  paramour,  a  powerful 
confederacy  of  disaffected  nobles  was  formed 
against  the  royal  authority.  .  .  .  They  deposed 
Henry  in  an  assembly  of  their  faction  at  Avila 
with  a  sort  of  theatrical  pageant;ry  which  has 
often  been  described.  .  .  .  The  confederates  set 
up  Alfonso,  the  king's  brother,  and  a  civil  war 
of  some  duration  ensued,  in  which  they  had  the 
support  of  Aragon.  The  queen  of  Castile  had  at 
this  time  borne  a  daughter,  whom  the  enemies 
of  Henry  IV.,  and  indeed  no  small  part  of  his 
adherents,  were  determined  to  treat  as  spurious. 
Accordingly,  after  the  death  of  Alfonso,  his 
sister  Isabel  was  considered  as  heiress  of  the 
kingdom.  .  .  .  Avoiding  the  odium  of  a  contest 
with  her  brother,  Isabel  agreed  to  a  treaty  by 
which  the  succession  was  absolutely  settled  upon 
her  [1469].  This  arrangement  was  not  long 
afterwards  followed  by  the  union  of  that  princess 
witli  Ferdinand,  son  of  the  king  of  Aragon.  This 
marriage  was  by  no  means  acceptable  to  a  part 
of  the  Castilian  oligarchy,  who  had  preferred  a 
connexion  with  Portugal.  And  as  Henry  hat' 
never  lost  sight  of  the  interests  of  one  whom  h  j 
considered,  or  pretentletl  to  consiiler,  as  his 
ilatighter,  he  took  the  first  opportunity  of  revok- 
ing his  forced  disposition  of  the  crown  antl  restor- 
ing the  direct  line  of  succession  in  favour  of  the 
princess  Joanna.  Upon  his  deatli,  in  1474,  the 
right  was  to  bo  decitletl  by  arms.  Joanna  had 
on  her  side  the  common  presumptions  of  law,  the 
testamentary  tlisposition  of  the  late  kiug,  the 
support  of  Alfon.so  king  t)f  Portugal,  to  whom 
she  was  betrotheti,  and  of  several  considerable 
leaders  among  the  nobility.  .  .  .  For  Isabella 
were  the  general  belief  of  Joanna's  illegitimacy, 
the  a.ssistance  of  Aragon,  the  adherence  of  a  ma- 
jority both  among  the  nobles  anil  people,  antl, 
more  than  all,  the  reputatit)n  of  ability  which 
both  she  and  her  husband  hail  tleservedly  ac- 
tiuired.  The  scale  was,  however,  ])retty  equally 
balanced,  till  the  king  of  Portugal  having  been 
tiefeated  at  Toro  in  1476,  Joanna's  party  tiiscov- 
eretl  their  inability  to  prosecute  the  war  by  tlicm- 
selves,  and  successively  made  their  submission  to 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella. "  Ferdinand  of  Aragon, 
by  whose  marriage  with  Isabella  of  Castile  the 
two  kingiloms  became  practically  united,  was 
himself  of  Castilian  descent,  being  the  grandson 
of  that  magnanimous  Ferdinand  who  has  been 
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mciitionrd  ubovp,  na  the  uncle  and  joint  giiardiun 
of  .lolin  II.  of  Castile.  In  1410,  on  the  death  of 
King  Slartin,  tlu^  riglit  of  succession  to  tlie  tlirone 
of  Aragon  liad  Ix^en  in  dispute,  and  Ferdinand 
was  one  of  several  claimants.  Instead  of  resort- 
ing to  arras,  the  contending  parties  were  wisely 
persuaded  to  submit  the  (juestion  to  a  special 
tribunal,  coni])ose(l  of  tliree  Aragonese,  three 
Catalans,  and  three  Valcnciaus.  "A  month  was 
passed  in  hearing  arguments;  a  second  was  al- 
lotted to  considering  tlieni;  and  at  the  expiration 
of  the  prescribed  time  it  was  announced  to  the 
peophi  .  .  .  that  Ferdinand  of  Castile  had  as- 
cended the  thrme.  In  Uiis  decision  it  is  impos- 
sible not  to  suspect  that  the  judges  were  swayed 
rather  by  politic  considerations  than  a  strict 
sense  of  hereditary  right.  It  was  therefore  by 
no  means  universally  poijular,  especially  in 
Catalonia.  .  .  .  Ferdinand  however  was  well  re- 
ceived in  Ara?on.  .  .  .  Ferdinand's  successor 
was  his  son  Alfonso  V.,  more  distinguished  in 
the  history  of  Italy  than  of  Spain.  For  all  the 
latter  years  of  Iiis  life  he  never  quitted  the  king- 
dom that  lie  had  acquired  by  his  arms  [see  Itai-y: 
A.  D.  1413-1447] ;  and,  enchanted  by  the  deli- 
cious air  of  Naples,  intrusted  the  government  of 
his  patrin)onial  territories  to  the  care  of  a  brother 
and  an  heir.  John  II.,  upon  whom  they  de- 
volved by  the  deatli  of  Alfonso  without  legiti- 
mate progeny,  had  been  engaged  during  his 
youth  in  the  turbulent  revolutions  of  Castile,  as 
the  head  of  a  strong  party  that  opposed  the  dom- 
ination of  Alvaro  de  Luna.  By  marriage  with 
the  heiress  of  Navarro  lie  was  entitled,  according 
to  the  usage  of  those  times,  to  assume  the  title 
of  king,  and  administration  of  government,  dur- 
ing her  life.  But  his  ambitious  retention  of 
power  still  longer  produced  events  which  are  the 
chief  stain  on  his  memory.  Charles,  prince  of 
Viiina,  was,  by  tli"  constitution  of  Navarre,  en- 
tilled  to  succeed  his  mother  [1443].  She  had  re- 
quested him  in  her  testament  not  to  assume  the 
government  without  his  father's  consent.  That 
consent  was  always  withheld.  The  prince  raised 
what  wo  ought  not  to  call  a  rebellion;  but  was 
made  prisoner.  .  .  .  After  a  life  of  perpetual  op- 
pression, chiefly  passed  in  exile  or  captivity,  tlie 
prince  of  Viana  died  in  Catalonia  [1461],  at  a 
moment  when  that  province  was  in  open  insur- 
rection upon  his  account.  Though  it  hardly 
seems  that  the  Catalans  had  any  more  general 
provocations,  they  persevered  for  more  than  ten 
years  [until  the  capitulation  of  Barcelona,  after 
a  long  siege,  in  1473]  with  inveterate  obstinacy 
in  their  rebellion,  offering  the  sovereignty  first  to 
a  prince  of  Portugal,  and  afterwards  to  Regnier 
duke  of  Anjou,  who  was  destined  to  pass  his 
life  in  unsuccessful  competition  for  kingdoms." 
Ferdinand,  who  married  Isabella  of  C'lstile,  was 
a  younger  half-brother  of  prince  Charles  of 
Viana,  and  succeeded  his  father,  John  II.,  on  the 
throne  of  Aragon,  in  1479. — 11.  Ilallam,  Tlie 
Middle  Age*,  eh.  4  (r.  3). 

Also  in  :  W.  H.  Prescolt,  Hist,  of  the  Reign  of 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  pt.  1,  ch.  1-5. —  See,  also, 
Navauue:  a.  D.  1443-1.131. 

A.  D.  1458. —  Separation  of  the  crown  of 
Naples  from  those  of  Aragon  and  Sicily.  See 
Italy:  A.  I).  1447-1480. 

A.  D.  1476-1492.— The  last  strug^gle  of  the 
Moors. —  rail  of  the  city  and  kingdom  of 
Granada. — "The  days  of  the  Moorish  kingdom 
were  already  numbered  when,  in  1466,  Aboul 


Ilaccm  succeeded  Isniael ;  but  the  disturbances  in 
Castille  emboldened  him,  and  when,  in  1476,  the 
regular  demand  for  tribute  was  made,  he  an- 
swered: 'Those  who  coined  gold  for  you  are 
dead.  Nothing  is  made  at  Granada  for  the 
Christians  but  sword-blades  and  lance-points.' 
Such  was  the  last  proclamation  of  war  from  the 
Moors.  Kven  the  Imaunis  disapproved,  and 
preached  in  the  mosques  of  Qrauada,  '  Woe  to 
the  Moslems  in  Andalusia  ! '  '  The  end  is  come,' 
tliey  said;  'the  ruins  will  fall  on  our  heads  !' 
Nevertheless,  Aboul  Ilacem  surprised  the  Ara- 
gonese city  of  Zahara  witli  60,000  inhabitants, 
and  put  them  all  to  the  sword  or  sold  them  into 
slavery;  but  he  was  not  welcomed,  e^il  was 
predicted,  and  he  became  more  and  more  hated 
when  he  put  four  of  tlie  Abencerrages  to  death. 
The  king  and  queen  [Ferdinand,  or  Fernando, 
and  Isiibella]  now  began  to  prepare  tlie  wliole 
strength  of  their  kingdom  for  a  iinal  effort,  not 
to  be  relaxed  till  Spain  should  be  wholly  a  Chris- 
tian land.  .  .  .  Don  Rodrigo  Ponce  de  Leon, 
who  had  become  INIarquis  of  Cadiz,  made  a  sud- 
den night  attack  upon  Alhaina,  only  eight 
leagues  from  Granada,  and  thougli  the  inhabi- 
tants fought  from  street  to  street  he  mastered  it. 
.  .  .  Alhania  was  a  terrible  loss  to  the  Moors, 
and  was  bewailed  in  the  ballad,  '  Ay  do  me  Al 
Hamii,'  which  so  moved  the  hearts  of  the  people 
that  it  was  forbidden  to  be  sung  in  the  streets  of 
Granada.  It  has  been  translated  by  Byron,  who 
has  in  fact  united  two  ballads.  .  .  .  Alliama  had 
once  before  been  taken  by  St.  Fernando,  but 
could  not  then  be  kept,  and  a  council  was  held 
by  the  '  Reyes  Catolicos '  [Ferdinand  and  Isa- 
bella], in  which  it  was  declared  that  it  would 
take  5,000  mule.s'  burthen  of  provisions  sent  sev- 
eral times  a  year,  to  support  a  garrison  thus  in 
the  heart  of  the  enemy's  country.  The  high 
spirit  of  the  (lu'een,  however,  carried  the  day. 
She  declared  that  the  right  tiling  to  do  was  to 
take  Loja  to  support  Alhama,  and,  after  causing 
the  three  chief  mosques  to  be  purified  as  Chris- 
tian churches,  she  strained  every  effort  [1483]  to 
equip  an  army  with  which  Fcrnantio  was  to  be- 
siege Loja.  On  the  day  before  he  set  out  Isabel 
gave  birth  to  twins  —  one  dead,  the  other  a  daugh- 
ter: and  tliis  was  viewed  as  an  ill  omen.  .  .  .  AH 
Atar,  one  of  the  bravest  of  the  Moors,  defeated 
Fernando  and  forced  him  to  retreat  with  the 
lose  of  his  baggage.  Aboul  Hacein  was  pre- 
vented from  following  up  his  success  by  the 
struggles  of  the  women  in  liis  harem.  His  fav- 
ourite wife  was  a  Christian  by  birth,  named  Isa- 
bel de  Soils,  the  daughter  of  the  Alcayde  of  Bed- 
mar;  but  slie  had  become  a  renegade,  and  was 
commonly  called  Zoraya,  or  the  Sloming  Star. 
Childless  herself,  she  was  vehemently  set  on  the 
promotion  of  Abou-Abd-AUah,  son  of  another 
wife,  Ayescha,  who  is  generally  known  by  the 
Spanish  contraction  of  his  name,  Boabdil;  also 
in  Arabic  as  AI  Zaquir,  the  little,  and  in  Spanish 
as  'el  Key  Chico.'  Such  disaffection  was  raised 
that  Aboul  Ilacem  was  forced  to  return  home, 
where  he  imprisoned  Ayescha  and  her  son ;  but 
they  let  themselves  down  from  the  window  with 
a  rope  twisted  of  the  veils  of  the  Sultana's 
women,  and,  escaping  to  the  palace  or  Albaycin, 
tliere  held  out  against  him,  supported  by  the 
Abencerrages.  The  Zegris  held  by  Aboul  Ila- 
cem, and  the  streets  of  Granada  ran  red  with 
the  blood  shed  by  the  two  factions  till,  in  1483, 
while  the  elder  king  was  gone  to  relieve  Loja, 
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the  younger  one  seized  the  Alhamra ;  and  Aboul 
Ilacem,  finding  tlie  gates  closed  against  liim, 
was  obliged  to  betake  liiiuself  to  Malaga,  where 
his  brother  Abd  Allah,  called  Al  Zngul,  or  the 
young,  was  tlie  Alcayde." — 0.  M.  Yonge,  T/ie 
Story  of  the  Christinm  and  Muora  in  Spain,  eh. 
24. — "The  illegal  power  of  Uoabdil  was  con- 
tested by  his  uncle,  .^  z-Zagal  (El  Zagal),  who 
held  a  precarious  sway  for  four  years,  until 
1487,  when  Boabdil  T^jaui  came  to  the  throne. 
This  was  rendered  ivitti-  easy  by  the  fact  that, 
in  a  buttle  between  ihe  Jloors  and  Cliristinns 
la  the  territory  of  Lucena,  not  long  af»er  his 
accession,  Boabdil  was  taken  prisoner  by  the 
Christian  forces.  l?y  a  stroke  of  policy,  the 
Christian  king  released  his  royal  prisoner,  in  the 
hrpe  that  through  him  he  nnght  make  a  treaty. 
Boabdil  went  to  Loja,  which  was  at  once  be- 
sieged by  Ferdinand,  and  tlds  time  captured, 
and  with  it  the  Moorish  king  again  fell  into  the 
Cliristian  hands.  Again  released,  after  many 
dilliculties  he  came  into  power.  The  Christian 
conquests  were  not  stayed  by  these  circum- 
stances. In  1487,  they  captured  Velez  Malaga, 
on  the  coast  a  short  distance  east  of  Malaga, 
and  received  the  submission  of  many  neighbor- 
ing towns.  In  the  same  year  Malaga  was  be- 
sieged and  taken.  In  1480,  Baeza  followed; 
then  the  important  city  of  Almeria,  and  at  last 
the  city  of  Granada  stocd  alone  to  represent 
the  Mohammedan  dominion  in  the  Penin  lula. 
The  strife  between  Boabdil  and  El  Zagal  aow 
•came  to  an  end ;  and  the  latter,  perhaps  for  :ee- 
iug  the  fatal  issue,  embarked  for  Africa,  Iviav- 
ing  thu  nominal  rule  and  the  inevitable  surren- 
der, to  his  rival.  .  .  .  The  army  of  Ferdinand 
and  Isabella  was  in  tplendid  condition,  and  rein- 
forcements were  arri  ^iug  from  day  to  day.  Sys- 
tem and  order  prevaileii,  and  the  troops,  elated 
with  victory,  acknowledged  no  possibility  of 
failure.  Very  different  was  the  condition  of 
things  and  very  depressed  the  spirit  oi  the  peo- 
ple in  Granada.  Besides  its  own  <lisordered  pop- 
ulation, it  was  crowded  with  disheartened  fugi- 
tives, anxii,  IS  for  peace  on  any  terms.  The 
more  warlike  ar;l  ambitious  representatives  of 
the  tribes  were  st'll  (juarrelling  in  the  face  of  the 
common  rinu,  but  all  parlies  joined  in  bitter 
denunciations  of  their  king.  When  he  had  been 
released  by  Ferdinand  after  the  capture  of  Loja, 
lie  had  pronused  that  when  Ouadi.x  should  be 
taken  and  the  power  of  El  Zagal  destroyed,  he 
would  surrender  Granada  to  the  Christian  king, 
and  retire  to  some  sciguory,  as  duke  or  marquis. 
But  now  that  the  'casus'  hud  arrived,  he  found 
.  .  .  that  tlie  people  would  not  pernut  him  to 
keep  his  promise.  .  .  .  The  only  way  in  wluch 
Boubdil  could  appease  the  peoide  was  by  an  im- 
mediate declaration  of  war  against  the  Chris- 
tians. This  was  in  the  year  1490.  When  this 
was  made  known,  Ferdinand  a;id  Isabella  were 
At  Seville,  celebrating  the  murriago  of  the  Infanta 
Isabel  with  Alfonso,  crown  prince  of  Portugal. 
The  omen  was  a  happy  one.  The  armies  of 
Siiain  and  Portugal  were  immediately  joined  to 
put  an  end  to  the  crusade.  With  5,000  cavalry 
and  20,000  foot,  the  Spanish  king  advanced  to 
tile  Sierra  Elvira,  overlooking  the  original  site 
of  the  Uranadine  capital.  The  epic  and  roman- 
tic details  of  the  conquest  may  be  read  else- 
where. .  .  .  There  were  sorties  on  the  part  of 
the  Moors,  and  chivalrous  duels  between  indi- 
viduals, until  the  coming  of  winter,  when,  leav- 


ing proper  guards  and  garrisons,  tlio  principal 
Christian  force  retired  to  Cordova,  to  make 
ready  for  the  spring.  El  Zagal  had  returned 
from  Africa,  and  was  now  fighting  in  the  Cliris- 
tian ranks.  It  was  an  imposing  army  which  was 
reviewed  by  Ferdinand  on  the  2(ith  of  April, 
1491,  in  the  beautiful  Vega,  about  si.\  miles  from 
the  city  of  Granada;  the  force  consisted  of 
10,000  horse  and  40,000  foot,  ready  to  take  posi- 
tion in  the  final  siege.  ...  It  was  no  part  of 
the  Spanish  king's  purpose  to  ussuult  the  place. 
.  .  .  lie  laid  his  siege  in  the  Vega,  but  used  his 
troops  in  devastating  the  surrounding  country, 
taking  prisoners  and  capturing  cattle.  .  .  . 
)Icantime  tlie  Christian  camp  grew  like  a  city, 
and  when  Queen  Isabella  cumc  with  her  train  of 
beauty  and  grace,  it  wus  also  a  court  city  in 
miniature."  In  July,  an  accidental  fire  destroyed 
the  whole  encampment,  and  roused  great  hopes 
among  the  Moors.  But  a  city  of  wood  (which 
the  pious  queen  called  Santa  F6  —  the  Holy 
Faith)  soon  took  the  place  of  the  tents,  and  "  the 
momentary  elation  of  the  Moors  gave  way  to 
profound  depression ;  and  this  induced  them  to 
capitulate.  The  last  hour  had  indeed  struck  on 
the  great  horologe  of  history ;  and  on  the  25th 
of  November  the  armistice  was  announced  for 
making  a  treaty  of  peace  and  occupancy." —  II. 
Coppee,  Hi8t.  of  the  Conquest  of  Sjxiin,  by  the 
Arab-Moon,  bk.  8,  eh.  5  (».  2). — "After  largo 
discussion  on  both  sides,  the  terms  of  capitula- 
tion were  definitively  settled.  .  .  .  The  inhabi- 
tants of  Granada  were  to  retain  possession  of 
their  mosques,  with  the  free  exercise  of  their 
religion,  with  all  its  peculiar  rights  and  cere- 
monies; tliey  were  to  be  judged  by  their  own 
laws,  under  their  own  cadis  or  magistrates,  sub- 
ject lo  the  general  control  of  the  Custilian  gov- 
ernor; they  were  to  be  unmolested  in  their  an- 
cient usages,  manners,  language,  un<l  dress;  to 
be  protected  in  tlie  full  enjoyment  of  their 
property,  with  the  right  of  disposing  of  it  on 
their  own  account,  and  of  migrating  when  and 
where  they  would ;  and  to  be  furnished  with 
vessels  for  the  conveyance  of  such  as  chose 
within  three  years  to  pass  into  Africa.  No 
heavier  taxes  were  to  be  imposed  tlian  those 
customarily  jiaid  to  their  Arabian  sovereigns,  and 
none  whatever  before  the  expiration  of  three 
years.  King  Abdallah  [Boabdil]  was  to  reigu 
over  a  specified  territory  in  the  Alpuxarras,  for 
which  he  was  to  do  homage  to  the  Castil.un 
crown.  .  .  .  The  city  wus  to  be  surrendered  in 
CO  days  from  tlie  date  of  the  capitu'  t;on;"  but 
owing  to  popular  disturbances  in  Cranada,  the 
surrender  was  actually  made  ou  the  2d  of 
January,  1492.  Boabdil  soon  tired  of  the  petty 
sovereignty  assigned  to  him,  sold  it  to  Ferdi- 
nand and  Isabella,  passeci  over  to  Fez,  and  per- 
ished in  one  of  the  battles  of  his  kinsmen. — 
W.  H.  Prescott,  Hist,  of  the  lieign  of  Ferdinand 
and  ftabella,  ch.  15. 

Also  in:  W.  Irving,  Chronielc  of  the  Conquest 
of  Granada. 

A.  D.  1476-1498. — The  reore^anization  of  the 
Hermandad,  or  Holy  Brotherhood,  in  Castile. 
See  lloi.v  Brotuekuoou. 

A.  D.  1481-1525.  —  Establishment  and  or- 
eanization  of  the  "  Spanish  Inquisition."— Its 
horrible  work.  See  Inquisition:  A.  L>.  1203- 
1535. 

A.  U.  1492. — Expulsion  of  the  Jews.    Sec 

jews:   8-15TU  C'ENTUniES. 
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A.  D.  1492-1533.— Discovery  of  America.— 
First  voyages,  colonizations  and   conquests. 

Sec- Amkkica:  A.  1/  U'J2.  14U3-14U0,  luul  after. 

A.  D.  1493. — The  Papal  grant  of  the  New 
World.     Suo  A.MKIUCA:  A.  D.  1493. 

A.  D.  '1494. — The  Treaty  of  Tordesillas. — 
Amended  partition  of  the  New  World  with 
Portugal.     Sue  Amkuica:  A.  D.  1404. 

A.  D.  1495. — Alliance  with  Naples,  Venice, 
Germany  and  the  Pope  against  Charles  VIII. 
of  France.     See  Italy:  A.  I).  1494-1496. 

A.  D,  I496-I5I7.— Marriage  of  the  Infanta 
Joanna  to  the  Austro-Burg^ndian  Archduke 
Philip.— Birth  of  their  son  Charles,  the  heir 
of  many  crowns.— Insanity  of  Joanna. — Death 
of  Queen  Isabella. — Regency  of  Ferdinand. — 
His  second  marriage  and  his  death. — Acces- 
sion of  Charles,  the  first  of  the  Austro-Span- 
ish  dynasty. —  .loiiima,  second  diiughtcr  of  Fer- 
dinand and  Isabella,  was  married  in  1496 to  "the 
archduke  Philip,  son  of  the  emperor  Maximilian, 
and  sovereiijn,  in  right  of  Ins  mother  [Mary  of 
Bui  gundy],  of  the  Low  Countries.  The  first 
fruit  of  this  marriage  was  the  celebrated  Charlos 
v.,  born  at  Ghent,  February  24th,  l.'iOO,  whose 
birth  was  no  sooner  aniiouucedto  Queen  Isabella 
than  she  predicted  tliat  to  tliis  infant  would  one 
day  descend  the  rich  inheritance  of  the  Spanish 
monarchy.  Tlie  premature  death  of  the  heir 
apparent,  Prince  Miguel,  not  long  after  [and  also 
of  the  fjueen  of  Portugal,  the  elder  daughter  of 
Isabella  and  Ferdinand],  prepared  the  way  for 
this  event  by  devolving  the  succession  on  Joanna, 
Charles's  mother.  From  that  moment  the  sov- 
ereigns were  pressing  in  their  entreaties  that  the 
archduke  iind  liis  wife  would  visit  Spain.  .  .  . 
In  the  latter  part  of  1501,  i-'hilip  and  Joanna, 
attended  by  a  numerous  s.iite  of  Flemish  cour- 
tiers, set  out  on  their  journey,", passing  through 
France  and  being  royally  entertained  on  the 
way.  In  Spain,  they  iirst  received  the  usual 
oath  of  fealty  from  the  Castilian  cortes,  and  then 
"  were  solemnly  recognized  by  the  four  'arms' 
of  Aragon  as  successors  to  the  crown,  in  default 
of  male  issue  of  King  Ferdinand.  The  circum- 
stance is  memorable  as  affording  the  first  exam- 
ple of  tlie  parliamentary  recognition  of  a  female 
heir  apparent  in  Aragonese  history.  Amidst  all 
the  honors  so  liberally  lavi.ihed  on  Philip,  his 
bosom  secretly  swelled  with  discontent,  fomented 
still  further  by  his  followers,  who  pressed  him 
to  hasten  his  return  to  Flanders,  where  the  free 
and  social  manners  of  the  people  were  much 
more  congenial  to  their  tastes  than  the  reserve 
and  stately  ceremonial  of  the  Spanish  court.  .  .  . 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella  saw  with  regret  the  frivo- 
lous disposition  of  their  son-in-law.  .  .  .  They 
beheld  with  mortification  his  indifference  to 
Joanna,  who  could  boast  few  personal  attractions, 
and  who  cooled  the  affections  of  her  liusbaud  by 
alternations  of  excessive  fondness  and  irritable 
jealousy."  Against  the  remonstrances  of  king, 
queen  and  cortes,  as  well  as  in  opposition  to  the 
wishes  of  his  wife,  Philip  set  out  for  Flaiiders  in 
December,  again  traveling  through  Prance,  and 
uegotiati'"g  on  the  way  a  treaty  with  Louis  XII. 
which  ai  nged  for  the  marriage  of  tlie  infant 
Charles  wiih  princess  Claude  of  France — a  mar- 
riage which  never  occurred.  The  unhappy  Jo- 
anna, whom  he  left  behind,  was  plunged  in  the 
deepest  deiection,  and  exhibited  ere  long  decided 
symptoms  of  insanity.  On  the  10th  of  March, 
1503,  she  gave  birth  to  her  second  son,  Ferdi- 


nand, and  the  next  spring  she  joined  her  hus- 
band in  Flanders,  but  only  to  he  worse  treated 
by  him  than  before.  Queen  Isabella,  already 
declining  in  health,  was  deeply  affected  by  the 
news  of  her  daughter's  unhappiness  and  increas- 
ing disturbance  if  mind,  and  on  the  26tli  of  No- 
vember, 1504,  she  died.  By  her  will,  she  settled 
the  crown  of  Castile  on  the  infanta  Joanna  aS' 
"queen  proprietor,"  and  the  archduke  Philip  as 
her  husband,  and  she  appointed  King  Ferdinand 
(who  was  henceforth  king  in  Ari'jor  '  it  not  in 
Castile),  to  be  sole  regent  of  Cast.  the  event 

of  the  absence  or  incapacity  of  Joanuu,  until  the 
hitter's  son  Charles  sliould  attain  his  majority. 
On  the  day  of  the  queen's  death  Ferdinand  re- 
signed the  crown  of  Castile,  which  he  had  wora 
as  her  consort,  only,  and  caused  to  be  proclaimed 
the  iccession  of  .Joanna  and  Philip  to  the  Cas- 
tilian throne.  "The  king  of  Aragon  then  pub- 
licly assumed  the  title  of  administrrator  or  gov- 
ernor of  Castile,  as  provided  by  the  queen's 
testament."  He  next  convened  a  cortes  at  Toro, 
in  January,  1505,  which  approved  and  ratified 
the  provisions  of  the  will  a'ld  "took  the  oaths 
of  allegiance  to  Joanna  as  queen  and  lady  pro- 
prietor, and  to  Philip  as  her  husband.  They 
then  determined  that  the  exigency  contemplated 
in  the  testament,  of  .loanna's  incapacity,  actually 
existed,  and  proceeded  to  tender  their  homage  to 
King  Ferdinand,  as  the  lawful  governor  of  the 
realm  in  her  name. "  These  arrangements  were 
unsatisfactory  to  many  of  the  Castilian  nobles, 
who  opened  a  correspondence  with  Philip,  in 
the  Netherlands,  and  persuaded  him  "to  assert 
his  pretensions  to  undivided  supremacy  in  Cas- 
tile." Opposition  to  Ferdinand's  regency  in- 
creased, and  it  was  fomented  not  only  by  Ph.'iip 
and  his  friends,  but  by  the  king  of  France, 
Louis  XII.  To  placate  the  latter  enemy,  Ferdi- 
nand sought  in  marriage  a  niece  of  the  t  rencli 
king,  Qermaiiie,  daughter  of  Jean  do  Foix.  and 
negotiated  a  treaty,  signed  at  Blois,  October  13, 
1505,  in  which  he  resigned  his  claims  on  Naples 
to  liis  intended  bride  and  her  heirs.  Louis  was 
now  detached  from  the  interests  01  Philip,  and 
refu,sed  permission  to  the  archduke  to  pass 
through  his  kingdom.  But  Ferdinand,  astute 
as  he  was,  allowed  himself  to  be  deceived  by  liis 
son-in-law,  who  agreed  to  a  compromise,  known 
as  the  concord  or  Salamanca,  which  provided 
for  the  government  of  Castile  in  the  joint  names 
of  Ferdinand,  Philip,  and  Joanna,  while,  at  the 
same  time,  lie  was  secretly  preparing  to  transfer 
his  wife  and  hiinself  to  Spain  by  sea.  On  the 
first  attempt  they  were  driven  to  England  by  a 
storm;  but  in  April,  1506,  Philip  and  Joanna 
landed  at  Corufia,  in  Spain,  and  in  June  Ferdi- 
nand was  forced  to  sign  and  swear  to  an  agree- 
ment ' '  by  which  he  surrendered  the  entire  sov- 
ereignty of  Castile  to  Philip  and  Joanna, 
reserving  to  himself  only  the  grand-masterships 
of  the  military  orders,  and  the  revenues  secured 
by  Isabella's  testament."  Philip  took  the  gov- 
ernment into  his  own  hands,  endeavoring  to 
obtain  authority  to  place  his  wife  in  confinement, 
as  one  insane ;  but  this  the  Castilians  would  not 
brook.  Otherwise  he  carried  things  with  a  high 
hand,  surrounding  himself  with  Flemish  favor- 
ites, and  revolutionizing  the  government  in  every 
branch  and  th'_  court  in  evc»y  feature.  His  in- 
solence, extravagance  and  frivolity  excited  gen- 
eral disgust,  and  would  probably  liave  provoked 
serious  revolts,  if  the  country  had  been  called 
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upon  to  endure  tlicm  long.  But  Philip's  reign 
was  brief.  Ho  sicitcnvd,  suddenly,  of  a  fever, 
ftnd  died  on  the  25th  of  September,  1506.  His 
demented  widow  would  not  permit  his  body  to 
be  interred.  A  i)rovi8ional  council  of  regency 
carried  on  the  government  until  December. 
After  that  it  drifted,  with  no  better  authoritative 
guidance  than  that  of  the  poor  insane  queen, 
until  .July  1507,  wheu  Ferdinand,  who  had  been 
absent,  in  Naples,  during  the  year  past,  returned 
an<l  was  joyfully  welcomed.  His  unfortunate 
daughter  "henceforth  resigned  herself  to  her 
father's  will.  .  .  .  Although  she  survived  47 
years,  she  never  quitted  the  walls  of  her  habita- 
tion; and  although  her  name  appeared  jointly 
with  that  of  her  son,  Charles  V.,  in  all  public 
acts,  she  never  afterwards  could  be  induced  to 
sign  a  paper,  or  take  part  in  any  transactions  of 
a  public  nature.  .  .  .  From  this  time  the  Catho- 
lic king  exercis'^d  an  authority  nearly  as  undis- 
puted, and  far  less  limited  and  defined,  than  in 
the  days  of  Isabella."  He  exercised  this  author- 
ity for  nine  years,  dying  on  the  23d  of  January, 
1516.  By  his  last  will  he  settled  the  succession 
of  Arajon  and  Naples  on  his  daugliter  Joanna 
and  her  heirs,  thus  uniting  the  sovereignty  of 
those  kingdoms  with  that  of  Castile,  in  the  same 
person.  The  administration  of  Castile  during 
Charles'  absence  was  intrusted  to  Xinienes,  and 
that  of  Aragon  to  the  king's  natural  son,  the 
archbishop  of  Saragossa.  In  September,  1517, 
Charles,  the  heir  of  many  kingdoms,  arrived  in 
Spain  from  the  Netherlands,  where  his  youth 
had  been  spent.  Two  months  later  Cardinal 
Ximenes  died,  but  not  before  Cliarles  had  rudely 
and  ungratefully  dismissed  him  from  tlie  govern- 
ment. The  queen,  Joanna,  was  .still  living;  but 
her  arbitrary  son  had  already  commanded  the 
proclamation  of  himself  as  king.— r\V.  H.  Pres- 
cott.  Hilt,  of  the  Jitii/n  of  FerdiiKind  and  Isabella, 
pt.  3,  ch.  12-13,  16-17,  19-20,  24-25.— See,  also, 
Austuia:  a.  1>.  1496-1,526. 

A.  D.  1501-1504.— Treaty  of  Ferdinand  with 
Louis  XII.  for  the  partition  of  Naples. — Their 
joint  conquest. — Their  quarrel  and  war.— The 
French  expelled.— The  Spaniards  in  posses- 
sion.    Sec  iTAiA-:  A.  1).  1501-1504. 

A.  D.  1505-1510. —  Conquests  on  the  Bar- 
bary  coast.  See  Baudaky  States:  A.  1).  l.'iOS- 
1510. 

A.  D.  1508-1509. — The  League  of  Cambrai 
against  Venice.     See  Vknice:  A.  1).  1508-1509. 

A.  D.  1511-1513. —  Ferdinand  of  Aragon  in 
the  Holy  League  against  France.  See  Italy: 
A.  D.  1510-1513. 

A.  D.  1512-1515. —  Conquest  of  Navarre. — 
Its  incorporation  in  the  kingdom  of  Castile. 
See  Navauke:  A.  D.  1442-1521. 

A.  D.  1515-1557.—  Discovery  of  the  Rio  de 
la  Plata  and  colonization  of  Paraguay.  See 
Pauaooay:  a.  D.  1515-1557. 

A.  D.  1516-1519. — The  great  dominion  of 
Charles.  See  Austuia:  A.  D.  1496-1526;  and 
Netiibui.ands:  A.  D.  1494-1519. 

A.  D.  1517. — The  Treaty  of  Noyon,  between 
Charles  and  Francis  I.  See  Fuanie:  A.  I). 
1516-1517. 

A.  D.  1518-1522.  —  Popular  discontent. — 
Election  of  Charles  to  the  German  imperial 
throne. —  Rebellion  of  the  Holy  Junta,  and  its 
failure. — Absolutism  of  the  crown  established. 
—  Charles  had  not  been  long  in  Spain  before 
"  symptoms  of  discontent  .  .  .  were  every  where 


visible.  Charles  spoke  the  Spanish  language 
imperfectly:  his  discourse  was  consequently 
slow,  and  delivered  with  hesitation;  and  from 
that  circumstance  many  of  the  Spaniards  were 
induced  to  regard  him  as  a  prince  of  a  slow  and 
narrow  genius.  But  the  greatest  dissatisfaction 
arose  from  his  attachment  to  his  Flemish  favour- 
ites, who  engrossed  or  exposed  to  sale  every 
olUce  of  honour  or  emolument,  and  whose  rapaci- 
ty was  so  unbounded  that  they  are  said  to  have- 
remitted  to  the  Netherlands  no  less  a  f\un  than 
1,100,000  ducats  in  the  space  of  ten  months.  .  .  . 
While  Spain,  agiUited  by  a  general  discontent, 
was  ready  for  rebellion,  a  spacicnis  Held  was 
opened  to  the  ambition  of  her  monarch.  The 
death  of  the  Emperor  Maximilian  [1519]  had  left 
vacant  the  Imperial  throne  of  GtTmany.  The 
Kings  of  Spain,  of  France,  and  of  England, 
olfered  themselves  as  candidates  for  this  high 
dignity,"  and  Charles  was  chosen,  entering  now 
upon  his  great  career  as  the  renowne<l  Eini)eror, 
Charles  V.  (see QeiiSiany:  A.  1).  1519).  "Charles 
received  the  news  of  his  election  to  the  imperial 
throne  with  the  joy  that  was  natural  to  a  young 
and  aspiring  mind.  But  his  elevation  was  far 
from  affording  the  same  satisfaction  to  his  Span- 
iah  subjects,  who  foresaw  that  their  blood  and 
their  treasures  would  be  lavished  in  the  support 
of  German  politics."  With  great dilHculty  he  ob- 
tained from  the  Cortes  money  sufflcicnt  to  enable 
him  to  proceed  to  Germany  in  a  suitable  style. 
Having  accomplished  this,  he  sailed  from  Cor- 
unna  iu  May,  1520,  leaving  his  old  preceptor,  now 
(lardinal  Adrian,  of  Utrecht,  to  be  Kegent  dur- 
ing his  absence.  "As  soon  as  it  was  understood 
that,  although  the  Cortes  had  voted  him  a  free 
gift,  they  had  not  obtained  the  redress  of  any 
grievance,  the  indignation  of  the  peoph;  became 
general  and  uncontrollable.  The  citizens  of 
Toledo  took  arms,  attacked  the  citadel,  and  com- 
|v.'lled  the  governrr  to  surrender.  Having,  in 
the  next  place,  esti.bli.shed  a  deniocratical  form  of 
govcriunent,  composed  of  deputies  from  the  sev- 
eral parishes  of  ilie  city,  they  levied  troops,  and 
appointed  for  their  coraieander  Don  Junn  de 
Padillii,  son  of  the  Commendator  of  Castile,  a 
young  man  of  an  ambitious  and  daring  spirit, 
and  a  great  favourite  with  the  populace.  Se- 
govia, Hurgos,  Zamora,  and  several  other  cities, 
followed  the  example  of  Toledo."  Segovia  was 
besieged  by  Fonseca,  comn^nder-in-chief  in  Cas- 
tile, who,  previously,  destroyed  a  great  part  of 
tlie  town  of  Mtdino  del  Campo  by  fire,  because 
its  citizens  refused  to  deliver  to  him  a  train  of 
artillery.  Valladolid  now  rose  in  revolt,  not- 
withstanding the  presence  of  the  Kegent  in  the 
city,  and  forced  him  to  disavow  the  proceedings 
of  Fonseca.— J.  Biglaud, //«'«<.  of  Spain,  v.  1,  c/i. 
12. — "In  July  [1520],  deputies  from  the  princi- 
])al  Casliliau  cities  met  in  Avila;  and  having 
formed  an  association  calleil  the  Santa  Junta,  or 
Holy  League,  proceeded  to  deliberate  coucerning 
the  proper  methods  of  redressing  the  grievances 
of  the  nation.  The  Junta  declared  the  authority 
of  Adrian  illegal,  on  the  ground  of  his  being  a 
foreigner,  and  reciuired  him  to  resign  it;  wliile 
Padilia,  by  a  sudden  march,  seize<l  the  i)ersou  of 
Joanna  at  Tordesillas.  The  unfortunate  queen 
displayed  an  interval  of  reason,  during  which 
she  authorised  Padilia  to  do  all  that  wii  neces- 
sary for  the  safety  of  the  kingdom ;  but  she  soon 
relapsed  into  her  former  imbecility,  and  could 
not  be  persuaded  to  sign  any  more  papers.    The 
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Junta  nevtTtliflcss  carried  on  ull  their  dciil)erii 
lions  in  lier  niiine;  iiiid  I'lidilla,  niarcliinK  witli  a 
ronsideraljle  army  to  Valliulolid,  seized  llie  seals 
and  public  arcliivcs,  and  formally  (lepo.scd 
Adrian.  Charles  now  issued  from  Germany  cir- 
cular letters  addressed  to  the  (Jastilian  cities, 
making  great  concessions,  which,  however,  were 
not  deemed  satisfactory  by  the  Junta;  who,  con- 
scious of  their  power,  proceeded  to  draw  up  a 
remonstrance,  containinj;  a  long  list  of  griev- 
ances. .  .  .  Charles  having  refused  to  receive 
the  remonstrance  whicli  was  forwarded  to  him 
in  Germany,  the  Junta  proceeded  to  levy  open 
war  again.st  him  and  the  nobles;  for  tlie  latter, 
who  had  at  first  sided  with  the  Junta,  finding 
tlieir  own  privileges  tlireatened  as  well  as  those 
of  the  King,  began  now  to  support  tlio  royal 
authority.  The  army  of  the  Juni  t,  which  num- 
bered about  20,000  men,  was  chie.iy  composed  of 
mechanics  an<i  persons  unacquainted  witli  the 
use  of  arms;  Padilla  was  set  aside,  and  the  com- 
mand given  to  Don  Pedro  de  Giron,  a  rash  and 
inexperienced  young  nobleman."  From  this 
time  tlie  insurrection  failed  rapidly.  In  Decem- 
ber, tlie  royalists  recovered  Tordesillas  and  the 
person  of  Queen  Joanna;  and  in  April,  1531, 
Pnd'Ua  was  defeated,  taken  prisoner  and  exe- 
cuted, near  Villalar.  "This  defeat  proved  the 
ruin  of  the  Junta.  Valladolid  and  most  of  tlie 
other  confederated  towns  now  submitted,  but 
Toledo,  animated  by  tho  grief  and  courage  of 
Padilla's  widow,  still  held  out."  Even  after 
the  surrender  of  the  city,  "  Dofla  Maria  retired 
to  the  citadel  and  held  it  four  months  longer ; 
but  on  the  lOtij  Feb.  1538,  she  was  compelled  to 
surrender,  and  escaped  in  disguise  to  Portugal ; 
after  which  tranquillity  was  re-established  in 
Casti;'.'." — T.  II.  Dyer,  Hist,  of  Modern  Europe, 
bk.  3,  cli.  3  (p.  1). — "The  insurrection  was  a  fail- 
ure ;  and  the  Wow  which  cruslied  the  insurgents 
on  the  plains  of  Villalar  deprived  them  [the 
Si)aniards  at  large]  for  ever  of  the  few  liberties 
wliich  they  had  been  permitted  to  retain.  They 
were  excluded  from  all  sliare  in  the  government, 
and  were  henceforth  summoned  to  the  cortes 
only  to  swear  allegiance  to  the  heir  apparent,  or 
to  furnish  subsidies  for  their  master.  .  .  .  The 
nobles,  who  had  stood  by  their  master  in  tlie 
struggle,  fared  no  better.  .  .  .  They  gradually 
.sunk  into  the  unsubstantial  tliough  glittering 
pageant  of  a  court.  ^Icanwiiile  the  government 
•of  Castile,  assuming  the  powers  of  both  making 
the  laws  and  enforcing  their  execution,  became 
In  its  esseutinl  attributes  nearly  as  absolute  as 
that  of  Turkey."— W.  H.  Prescott,  Hist,  of  the 
.lieigit  of  Philip  IT.,  bk.  C,  ch.  1. 

Ai,BO  IN :  W.  Robertson,  Hist,  of  the  Reign  of 
Cluirlei  v.,  bk.  3  (».  3). 

A.  D.  1519-1534. — The  conquest  of  Mexico. 
See  Mexico:  A.  D.  1519,  to  1534. 

A.  D.  1523. — The  conspiracy  of  Charles  V. 
with  the  Constable  of  Bourbon  against  France. 
JjeeFiUNCK:  A.  D.  1520-'533. 

A.  D.  1523-1527.— Double-dealings  of  Pope 
Clement  VII.  with  Charles. — The  imperial  re- 
venge. —  Capture  and  sack  of  Rome.  See 
Italy:  A.  1).  1523-1537;  and  1537. 

A.  D.  1524. — Disputes  with  Portugal  in  the 
division  of  the  New  World. — The  voyage  of 
Magellan  and  the  Congress  of  Badajos.  See 
Amkuica:  a.  D.  1519-1524. 

A.  D.  1526.- The  Treaty  of  Madrid.— Per- 
fidy of  Francis  I.    See  France  :  A.  D.  1525-1520. 


A.  D.  1526.  —  Compulsory  and  nominal 
Conversion  of  the  Moors,  or  Mor'.scoes,  com- 
pleted.    Sec  Moons:  A.  1).  1493-H109. 

A.  D.  1528-1542.— The  expeditions  of  Nar- 
vaez  and  Hernando  de  Soto  in  Florida.  See 
I'LoniDA:  A.  I).  1528-1543. 

A.  D.  1531-1541.  —  Pizarro's  conquest  of 
Peru.  See  Peru:  A.  D.  1538-1531,  to  1538- 
1548. 

A.  D.  1535.  —  Conquest  and  vassalage  of 
Tunis.  See  IUuhauy  St.vtkb:  A.  I).  1510- 
1535. 

A.  D.  1536-1544.—  Renewed  war  between 
Charles  V.  and  Francis  I. — Treaty  of  Crespy. 
See  France:  A.  I).  1532-1547. 

A.  D.  1541.  —  Disastrous  expedition  of 
Charles  V.  against  Algiers,  See  Bakbary 
States:  A.  D.  1541. 

A.  D.  1556.— Abdication  of  Charles.— Acces- 
sion of  Philip  II.  See  Netherlands:  A.  I). 
1.555., 

A.  D.  1556-1559.  —  War  with  France  and 
the  Pope.  —  Successes  in  Italy  and  north- 
western France. —  Treaty  of  Cateau-Cam- 
bresis.     See  France:  A.  I).  1547-1559. 

A.  D.  1559-1563.- Early  measures  of  Philip 
II.— His  stupid  and  stifling  despotism. — His 
attempt  to  shut  knowledge  out  of  the  king- 
dom.— His  destruction  of  commerce  and  in- 
dustry.— His  choice  of  Madrid  for  a  capital. — 
His  building  of  the  Escorial. — "In  the  begin- 
ning of  ills  reign  lie  [Pliilip  II.]  issued  a  most 
extraordinary  decree.  .  .  .  That  document  ig  a 
signal  revelation  of  the  policy  which  Philip 
adopted  as  the  very  soul  of  his  Qovernmeui,. 
Deter;nined  to  stop  by  all  imaginable  means  the 
infl'tration  into  Spain  of  tlic  doctrines  of  the  re- 
ligious reformation  whicli  agitated  Europe,  it 
seems  tliat !  e  planned  to  isolate  Her  intellect  from 
that  of  tho  rest  of  the  world.  .  .  .  For  this  pur- 
pose he  ordered  that  none  of  his  subjects,  with- 
out any  exception  wliatever,  should  leave  the 
Kingdom  '  to  learn,  or  to  teach,  or  to  read  any- 
thing,' or  even  '  reside '  in  any  of  the  universities, 
colleges  or  schools  established  in  foreign  parts. 
To  those  who  were  thus  engaged  ho  prescribed 
that  they  should  return  homo  within  four 
months.  Any  ecclesiastic  violating  this  decree 
was  to  bo  denationalized  and  lose  all  his  tempo- 
ralities ;  any  layman  was  to  hz  punished  with  the 
contisi  it  ion  of  his  property  and  perpetual  exile. 
Thus  a  sort  of  Cliinese  legislation  and  policy  was 
adopted  for  Spaiu.  There  was  to  be  on  her 
frontiers  a  lino  of  custom-houses  througli  which 
tlie  thought  of  man  could  not  pass  without  ex- 
amination. No  Spaniard  was  to  receive  or  to 
coinmunicato  one  idea  without  tlie  leave  of 
Philip,  ...  In  1500,  the  Cortes  of  Castile  had 
their  second  meeting  under  tlio  reign  of  Philip. 
.  .  .  The  Cortes  presented  to  Philip  one  hun- 
dred and  eleven  petitions.  ...  To  those  peti- 
tions which  aimed  at  something  practicable  and 
jmlicious  ho  gave  some  of  his  usual  evasive 
answers,  but  he  granted  very  readily  those  which 
were  absurd.  For  instance,  he  promulgated 
sumptuary  ordinances  wliich  were  ridiculous, 
and  whicli  could  not  possibly  have  any  salutary 
effects.  He  also  published  decrees  wliich  were 
restrictive  of  commerce,  and  prohib'ted  llie  ex- 
portation of  gold,  silver,  graina,  cattle  and  other 
products  of  the  soil,  or  of  the  manufacturing  in- 
dustry of  the  country.  ...  In  the  meantime,  tho 
financial  condition  of  the  Kingdom  was  rapidly 
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growing  worse,  and  the  deflcit  ro8\iltlng  from 
the  ineqiiality  of  c.NpciKliturc  and  revenue  was 
assuming  tliu  nio.st  uliirining  jjroportions.  Ali 
tlie  ordinary  an(i  e.xtraordinary  means  and  re- 
sources liad  l)een  exliaiisteci.  .  .  .  Yet,  on  an 
average,  Pliilip  reeeived  annually  from  his 
American  Dominions  alone  more  than  1,300,000 
ducats  —  which  was  at  least  cciuivalent  to 
$0,000,000  at  tlie  present  epoch.  The  Council  of 
Finances,  or  Hacienda,  after  consulting  with 
Philip,  could  not  devise  anything  else,  to  get  out 
of  dilllculty,  than  to  resort  again  to  the  sale  of 
titles  of  nobility,  the  sale  of  vassals  and  other 
Royal  property,  the  alienation  of  certain  riglits, 
and  the  concession  of  i)rivilegcs.  ...  It  is  dilll- 
cult  to  give  on  idea  of  the  wretclicd  administra- 
tion which  had  been  introduced  in  Spain,  and  of 
those  abuses  which,  like  venomous  leeches, 
preyed  upon  lier  vitals.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  in 
Castile,  for  instance,  according  to  a  census  made 
In  1541,  tliere  was  a  jionulation  of  near  800,000 
souls,  and  that  out  of  every  eight  men  there  was 
one  who  was  noble  and  exempt  from  taxation, 
tliereby  increasing  the  weight  of  the  burden  on 
the  shoulders  of  the  rest;  and  as  if  this  evil  was 
not  already  imbearablc,  Philip  was  selling  pro- 
fusely letters  patent  of  nobility.  ...  In  these 
conjunctures  [1,560],  Philip,  who  had  shown,  on 
all  occasions,  tliat  he  preferred  residing  in  Alad- 
rid,  .  .  .  determined  to  malte  that  city  the  per- 
manent seat  of  the  Court  and  of  the  Supreme 
Government,  and  therefore;  tlie  capital  of  the  Mon- 
archy. That  barren  and  insalubrious  locality 
presented  but  one  advantage,  if  it  be  one  of 
much  value,  that  of  being  a  central  point.  .  .  . 
Reason  and  common  sense  condemned  it  from 
the  beginning.  .  .  .  Shortly  after  having  selected 
Madrid  as  his  capital,  Philiij)  had  laid  [1563]  with 
bis  own  hands,  in  the  vicinity  of  that  city,  the 
first  stone  of  tlie  foundn^'oiisof  tlie  Escorial,  that 
eighth  marvel  of  the  world,  as  it  is  called  by  the 
Spaniards." — C.  Qayarre,  Philip  II.  of  Spain, 
eh.  4. — "Tlie  common  tradition  that  Philip  built 
the  Escorial  in  pursuance  of  a  vow  wliicli  ho 
made  at  the  time  of  tlie  great  battle  of  St. 
Quentin,  tlie  lOtli  of  August,  15,57,  has  been  re- 
jected by  modern  critics.  .  .  .  But  a  recently 
discovered  uocument  leaves  little  doubt  that  such 
a  vow  was  actually  made.  However  this  may 
have  been,  it  is  certain  that  tlie  king  designed  to 
commemorate  tlie  event  by  this  structure,  as  is 
intimated  by  its  dedication  to  St.  Lawrence,  the 
martyr  on  whose  day  the  victory  was  gained. 
The  name  given  to  tlie  place  was  'El  Sitio  de 
San  Lorenzo  el  Real.'  IJut  tlic  monastery  was 
better  known  from  the  hamlet  near  which  it 
stood — El  Escurial,  or  El  Escorial — which  lat- 
ter soon  became  the  orthography  generally 
adopte  .  by  the  Castilians.  .  .  .  'I'lie  erection  of 
a  religious  house  on  a  magnificent  scale,  that 
would  proclaim  to  the  world  his  devotion  to  the 
Paith,  was  the  predominant  idea  in  tlie  mind  of 
Philip.  It  was,  moreover,  a  part  of  his  scheme 
to  combine  in  the  plan  a  palace  for  himself.  .  .  . 
The  site  wliicli,  after  careful  examination,  he 
selected  for  the  building,  was  among  the  moun- 
tains of  the  Guadarrama,  on  the  borders  of 
New  Castile,  about  eiglit  leagues  northwest  of 
Madrid.  ...  In  1584,  tlie  masonry  of  the  Es- 
corial was  completed.  Twenty-one  years  had 
elapsed  s'nce  the  tirst  stone  of  the  monastery  was 
laid.  This  certainly  must  be  regarded  as  a  short 
period  for  the  erection  of  so  stupendous  a  pile. 


.  .  .  Probably  no  single  edifice  ever  contained 
such  an  amount  and  variety  of  incstimalile  treas- 
ures as  the  Escorial, —  so  many  paintings  and 
sculptures  by  the  greatcHt  musters,  —  so  many 
articles  of  cxciuisite  workmanship,  composed  of 
the  most  precious  materials."  It  was  ilespoiled 
by  the  French  in  1808,  and  in  1837  the  linest 
works  of  art  surviving  were  removed  to  Madrid. 
"'I'he  Escorial  cea.sed  to  be  a  royal  residence. 
T(!iiuiitless  and  unprotected,  it  was  left  to  the 
fury  of  the  blasts  whicii  swept  down  the  hills  of 
the  Guadarrama." — W.  II.  Prescott,  Hist,  of  the 
lici'/n.  of  Philip  IL.  hk.  «.  ch.  2  (r.  3). 

A.  D.  1560. — Disastrous  expedition  against 
Tripoli.  See  U.muiahv  Statks:  A.  D.  1.543- 
1.560. 

A.  D.  1563-1564.—  Repulse  of  the  Moors 
from  Oran  and  Mazarquiver. — Capture  of  Pe- 
non  de  Velez.  .See  i5.^uuAUY  Statks:  A.  D. 
1563-1.565. 

A.  D.  1565.— The  massacre  of  French  Hu- 
guenots in  Florida  and  occupation  of  the 
country.  See  Fi.ouida:  A.  1).  1.565;  and  1.567- 
1568. 

A.  D.  1566-1571. — Edict  against  the  Moris- 
coes.  — Their  rebellion  and  its  suppression. 
See  Moons:    A.  i).  1493-1609. 

A.  D.  1568-1610.— The  Revolt  of  the  Nether- 
lands. See  Nktiikhlands:  A.  D.  1.568-1573, 
and  after. 

A.  D.  1570-1571.— The  Holy  Leagjue  with 
Venice  and  the  Pope  against  the  Turks. — 
Great  battle  and  victory  of  Lepanto.  See 
TuiiKs;   A.  D.  1.566-1571. 

A.  D.  1572. — Rejoicingof  Philip  at  the  news 
of  the  Massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew's  day. 
SeeFuANCK:   A.  D.  1.573  (Auoust  —  Octoheu). 

A.  D.  1572-1573.— Capture  of  Tunis  by  Don 
John  of  Austria,  and  its  recovery,  with  Go- 
letta,  by  the  Turks.  See  Tuuks:  A.  I).  1573- 
1573. 

A.  D.  1572-1580. — Piratical  warfare  of  Eng- 
land.    See  Amliiica;    A.  I).  1573-1580. 

A.  D.  1580.— The  crown  of  Portugal  claimed 
by  Philip  II.  and  securtd  by  force.  See  Poii- 
TtKiAi,:   A.  D.  1579-1580. 

A.  D.  1585.— Secret  alliance  with  the  Cath- 
olic League  of  France.  See  Fkance:  A.  D. 
1,576-1.585. 

A.  D.  1587-1588.  — The  expedition  of  the 
Armada,  against  England.  See  Enoland: 
A.  1).  1587-1588;  riul  1588. 

A.  D.  1590. — Aid  rendered  to  the  Catholic 
League  in  France. —  Parma's  deliverance  of 
Paris.— Philip's  ambition  to  wear  tiie  French 
crown.     See  Fuanci.;:   A.  D.  1590. 

A.  D.  1595-1598.- War  with  France.— The 
Peace  of  Vervins.  See  France:  A.  D.  1593- 
1598. 

A.  D.  1596.  —  Capture  and  plundering  of 
Cadiz  by  the  English  and  Dutch. — "In  the  be- 
ginning of  1596,  Philip  won  an  important  tri- 
unipli  by  the  capture  of  Calais.  But  this  awoke 
tlie  alarm  of  England  and  of  the  Hollanders  as 
much  as  of  the  French.  A  joint  expedition  was 
equipped  again.st  Spain  in  whicii  tlic  English 
took  tlie  lead.  Lord  Adir'ral  Howard  sailed 
with  a  fleet  of  1.50  vessels  ai.iiust  Cadiz,  and  the 
Earl  of  Essex  ccnimanded  'lie  land  forces.  On 
June  31  the  Spanish  ships  which  assembled  for 
the  defence  of  the  town  were  entirely  defeated. 
Essex  was  tlic  first  to  leap  on  shore,  and  the 
English  troops  easily  took  the  city.    The  clem- 
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cncy  of  the  English  soldiers  contmsted  favoiira- 
Wy  with  the  terrible  barbnriticB  of  tlie  Spaniiirds 
in'tho  Nethcrlaiuis.  'The  mercy  and  the  clem- 
eney  that  lia<l  been  showed  Iiere,'  wrote  Lord 
Howard,  'will  be  spolccn  of  tlirouphout  tlie 
world.'  No  man  or  woman  was  needlessly  in- 
jured; but  Cmliz  was  sacked,  and  the  shipping 
in  its  harbour  destroyed.  Essex  wished  to  fol- 
low up  this  exploit  by  a  further  attack  upon 
Spain;  but  Howard,  who  had  accomplished  the 
task  for  which  he  had  been  fcnt,  insisted  on  re- 
turning home." — M.  Crcighton,  ?'/i«  Age  of  KHz- 
abeth,  bk.  1,  eh.  8.— "The  results  of  this  expedi- 
tion were  considerable,  for  the  king's  navy  was 
crippled,  a  great  city  was  destroyed,  and  some 
millions  of  plunder  had  been  obtained.  But  the 
permiment  possession  of  Cadiz,  which,  in  such 
case,  Essex  hopet'  to  exchange  for  Calais,  and 
tlie  destruction  cf  the  fleet  at  the  Azores  —  pos- 
sible ttchievemeuts  both,  and  unwisely  neglected 

—  ^vould  hav'j  been  far  more  profitable,  at  least 
to  Enf'land  '—J.  L.  Motley,  lU»t.  of  the  United 
Netherlatui*,  eh.  33  (*\  ii). 

A.  D.  '^598. — Accession  of  Philip  III. 

A.  D  1558-1700. — The  first  century  of  de- 
cline '.ind  decay. — "Spain  became  united  and 
consolidated  under  the  Catholic  kings  [Ferdinand 
and  Isabella] ;  it  became  a  cosmopolitan  enipire 
under  Charles;  and  in  Philip,  austere,  bigoted, 
and  commanding,  its  heig'it  of  glory  was  reached. 
T'aenceforth  the;  Austrian  supremacy  in  the  pe- 
r  insula  —  the  star  of  the  House  of  Habsburg  — 
declined,  until  a  whilt  of  diplomacy  was  suf- 
ficient to  extinguish  its  lights  in  the  person  of 
the  childless  and  imbecile  Charles  II.  Three 
reigns  —  Philip  III.  (1598-1631),  Philip  IV.  (1631- 
1665),  and  Charles  II.  (1665-1700)  — till  this  cen- 
tury of  national  decline,  full  as  it  is  of  crowned 
idiocy,  hypochondria,  and  madness,  the  result  of 
incestuous  marriages,  or  nat\iral  weakness.  The 
bplendid  and  prosperous  Spanish  empire  under 
the  emperor  and  liis  son  —  its  vast  conquests, 
discoveries  and  foreign  wars, — becomes  trans- 
formed into  a  bauble  for  the  caprice  of  favorites, 
under  their  successors.  .  .  .  Amid  its  immeas- 
urable wealth,  Spain  was  bankrupt.  The  gold, 
and  silver,  and  i)recious  stones  of  the  West, 
emptied  themselves  into  a  land  the  poorest  and 
mcst  debt-laden  in  Europe,  the  most  spiritually 
ignorant  despite  the  countless  churches,  the  most 
notorious  for  its  dissolute  nobility,  its  worthless 
offlcittls,  its  ignoble  family  relations,  its  horrible 
moral  aberrations  pervcding  all  grades  of  the 
population;  and  all  in  \,iin  The  mighty  fancy, 
the  enthusiastic  loyalty,  the  fervid  faith  of  the 
richly  endowed  Spaniard  were  not  counter- 
balanced by  humbler  but  more  practical  virtues, 

—  love  of  industry,  of  agriculture,  of  manufac- 
tures. The  Castilians  hated  the  doings  of  citi- 
zens and  peasants;  the  taint  of  the  Arab  and  the 
Jew  was  on  the  prjfession  of  money-getting. 
Thousands  left  their  ploughs  and  went  to  the 
Indies,  found  pli.ces  in  th'i  police,  or  bought 
themselves  titles  of  nobility,  which  forthwith 
rendered  all  work  dishonorable.  The  land  grew 
into  a  literal  infatUi>tion  ■.vith  miracles,  relics, 
cloisters,  fraternities,  pious  foundations  of  every 
description.  The  church  was  omnipotent.  No- 
body cultivated  the  soil.  Hundreds  of  thou- 
sands lived  in  the  convents.  Begging  soup  at 
the  monastery  gates, —  such  is  a  type  of  the 
famishing  Spain  of  the  17th  century.  In  econ- 
omic, political,  physical,  moral,  and  intellectual 


aspects,  ft  decay  pervaded  the  peninsula  under 
the  later  Ilabsburgers,  such  as  no  civilized  na- 
tion has  ever  undergone.  The  populati(>n  de- 
clined from  10,000,000  under  Charles  V.  (Charles 
I.  of  Spain)  to  6,000,000  uno'er  Charles  II.     The 

Seople  had  vanished  from  hundreds  of  places  in 
few  Castile,  Old  Castile,  Toledo,  Estrei  ladura, 
and  Andalusia.  One  might  travel  mlle^  in  the 
lovely  regions  of  the  South,  wl.'<nut  "jcing  a 
solitary  cultivated  field  or  dwelbri;.;.  Seville  was 
almost  depopulated.  Pecuniiiry  distress  at  the 
end  of  the  17th  century  reacheii  an  unexampled 
height;  the  soldiers  wandered  through  the  cities 
begging;  nearly  all  the  great  fortresses  from 
Barcelona  to  CJadiz  were  ruinous;  the  king's 
servants  ran  away  because  they  were  neither 
paid  nor  fed;  more  than  once  there  wa.i  no 
money  to  supply  the  royal  table ;  the  ministers 
were  besieged  by  high  officials  and  ofHcers  seek- 
ing to  extort  their  pay  long  due;  couriers 
charged  with  communications  of  the  highest  im- 
portance lingered  on  the  road  for  lack  of  means 
to  continue  their  journey.  Finance  was  reduced 
to  tricks  of  low  deceit  and  robberj*.  .  .  .  The 
idiocy  of  the  system  of  taxation  was  unparalleled. 
Even  in  1594  the  cortes  complained  that  the  mer- 
chant, oit  of  every  1,000  ducats  capital,  had  to 
pay  300  ducats  in  taxes;  that  no  tenant-farmer 
could  maintain  himself,  however  low  his  rent 
might  be;  and  that  the  taxes  exceeded  the  in- 
come of  numerous  estates.  Bad  as  tlie  system 
was  under  Philip  II.,  it  became  worse  under  his 
Austrian  successors.  The  tax  upon  the  sale  of 
food,  for  instance,  increased  from  ten  to  fourteen 
per  cent.  Looms  were  most  productive  when 
they  were  absolutely  silent.  Almost  the  entire 
household  arrangements  of  a  Spanish  family 
were  the  products  of  foreign  industries.  In  the 
beginning  of  the  17tli  century,  five-sixths  of  the 
domestic  and  nine-tcntlis  of  the  foreign  trade 
were  in  the  hands  of  aliens.  In  Castile,  alone, 
there  were  160,000  foreigners,  who  had  gained 
complete  possession  of  the  industrial  and  manu- 
facturing interests.  '  We  cannot  clothe  ourselves 
without  them,  for  we  have  neither  '.inen  nor 
cloth;  we  cannot  write  without  them,  for  we 
have  no  paper,'  complains  a  Spaniard.  Hence, 
the  enormous  masses  of  gold  and  silver  annually 
transmitted  from  the  colonics  passed  through 
Spain  into  French,  English,  Italian,  and  Dutch 
pockets.  Not  a  real,  it  is  said,  of  the  85,000,000 
of  ducats  which  Spain  received  from  the  colonies 
in  1595,  was  found  in  Castile  the  following  year. 
In  this  indescribable  retrogression,  but  one  in- 
terest in  any  way  prospered  —  the  Church.  The 
more  agriculture,'  industry,  trade  declined,  the 
more  exclusively  did  the  Catholic  clergy  monopo- 
lize all  economic  and  intellectual  life."— J.  A. 
Harrison,  Spain,  eh.  23. 

Also  in:  U.  Watson,  Hist,  of  the  Reign  of 
Philip  III. — J.  Dunlop,  Memoirs  of  Spain,  (jlur- 
ing  the  lieigns  of  Philip  TV.  and  Charles  TI. 

A.  D.  1609. — Final  expulsion  of  the  Moris- 
coes. — The  resulting  ruin  of  the  nation,  ma- 
terially and  morally.  See  Moors:  A.  D.  1493- 
1609. 

A.  D.  1619.— Alliance  with  the  Emperor 
Ferdinand  against  Frederick  of  Bohemia.  See 
GER.MANY:  A.  D.  1818-1630. 

A.  D.  1621. — Accession  of  Philip  IV. 

A.  D.  1621. — Renewal  of  war  in  the  Nether- 
lands.—End  of  the  truce.  See  Nbtqerlakds  : 
A.  D.  1631-1633. 
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War  with  Pranee. 


SPAIN,  1040-1042. 


A.  D.  1624-1626.— Hostile  policy  of  Riche- 
lieu.—The  valtelline  War  in  Northern  Italy. 
Sei'  I'^kanck:  A.  1).  1021-1020. 

A.  D.  1627-1631.— War  with  France  in  Nor- 
thern Italy  over  the  succession  to  the  duchy 
of  Mantua.     Sec  Italy:  A.  I).  1027-10;tl. 

A.  D.  1635.— New  hostile  alliancesofFrance. 
—Declaration   of  war.     See   Okumanv;  A.  1). 

io;!4-lo;)i». 

A.  D.  1635-1636.— The  Cardinal  Infant  in 
the  Netherlands. — His  invasion  of  France. 
See  Nktiikiu.a.nds:  A.  I).  10a5-10!i8. 

A.  D.  1635-1642. — The  war  with  France 
and  Savoy  in  Northern  Italy.     See  Iiai.y  :  A.  1). 

I6;i5-i6r)9. 

A.  D.  1637-1640. — The  war  on  the  French 
frontier. — Sie^e  and  battle  of  Fontarabia. — 
French  invasion  of  Roussillon. — Causes  of 
disaffection  in  Catalonia. —  In  10'<7,  n  8i)unish 
army,  12,0U0  stronj;,  crossed  the  Pyrenees  iinder 
the  commaml  of  the  Duke  of  Medina  del  Uio- 
Seco,  Admiral  of  (Castile.  "lie  took  St  Jcan- 
de-Luz  without  dilliculty,  and  was  advancing  to 
the  siege  of  Bayouni,,  when  the  old  Duke  (V- 
Eperuon,  governor  at  Quicnnc,  .  .  .  threw  him- 
self into  it.  There  was  little  time  for  prepara- 
tions; but  the  Spanish  commander,  on  being  told 
he  would  find  Bayonnc  destitute  of  defence, 
replied  that  could  not  be  said  of  any  place  wliieli 
contained  the  Duke  d'Epernon.  lie  accordingly 
refrained  from  laying  siege  to  Bayonne;  and  all 
his  other  enterprises  having  failed  fnmi  the  vigi- 
lant activity  of  Eperuon,  he  abandoned  St  Jean- 
do-Luz,  with  some  other  posts  in  its  neigh- 
bourhood, and  the  seat  of  war  was  speedily 
transferred  from  Guienne  to  Languedoc:  Oliv- 
arez,  in  forming  his  plans  against  that  province, 
had  expected  a  revolt  among  its  numerous  and 
often  rebellious  inhabitants.  .  .  .  The  hopes, 
however,  entertained  by  Olivarez  .  .  .  proved 
utterly  fallacious."  The  Spanish  army,  under 
Serbellone,  invested  Leucato,  the  first  fortress 
reached  on  entering  Languedoc  from  Uoussillon, 
and  besieged  it  for  a  month;  but  was  attacked  at 
the  end  of  that  time  by  the  Duke  de  lialluin, 
sou  of  the  late  Mareschal  Schomberg,  and  driven 
from  its  works,  with  the  loss  of  all  its  artillery, 
and  3,000  men.  "In  the  following  season  [1638] 
the  French  in  their  turn,  attempted  the  invasion 
of  Spain,  but  with  as  little  success  as  the  Span- 
iards had  obtained  in  Guienne  or  Languedoc. 
.  .  .  An  army,  amounting  to  not  less  than  15,000 
infantry  and  2,000  cavalry,  under  the  orders  of 
the  Prince  of  Conde,  the  father  of  the  great 
Conde,  and  a  devoted  retainer  of  Kichelieu, 
crossed  the  frontier,  took  Irun,  and  laid  siege  to 
Fontarabia,  whicli  is  situated  on  a  peninsula, 
jutting  into  the  river  Bidassoa.  A  formidable 
French  fleet  was,  at  the  same  time,  stationed  on 
the  coast  of  Quipuscoa,  to  co-operate  with  this 
army,"  and,  after  failing  in  one  attack,  it  suc- 
ceeded in  destroying  tlie  Spanish  ships  sent  to 
the  succor  of  Fontarabia.  "  Fontarabia  being 
considered  as  the  key  to  Spain,  on  the  entrance 
to  the  kingdom  from  Bayonne,  its  natural  strength 
had  been  greatly  improved  by  fortifications." 
Its  garrison  held  out  stoutly  until  tlie  arrival  of 
a  relieving  army  of  13,000,  led  by  the  Admiral  of 
Castile.  Nearly  a  month  elapsed  before  the 
latter  ventured  to  attack  tlie  besieging  force;  but 
when  he  did,  "  while  the  Spaniards  lost  only  200 
men,  the  French  were  totally  defeated,  and  pre- 
cipitately driven  forth  from  their  intrenchments. 


Many  of  thorn  were  killed  in  the  attack,  and  a 
Hiill  greater  number  were  drowned  in  attemiillng 
to  pa.ss  tlu!  Bidasaoa.  Those  who  escaped  fled 
with  prciipilalion  to  Hayoimr.  .  .  .  Hut  Spain 
wa.s  hardly  relieved  from  the  alarm  of  the  inva- 
sion of  Navarre  when  she  was  llireatotu'd  with  a 
new  diuigcr,  on  the  side  of  Uoussillon.  'I'ho 
Prince  of  (Jonde  .  .  .  wa.s  again  entrusted  with 
a  military  expedition  against  the  Spanish  fron- 
tiers. .  .  .  The  small  coiuity  of  IJoussillon, 
which  had  liithcrto  belonged  to  Spain  as  an  ap- 
l)eiidage  of  (Jatiilonia,  lies  on  the  French  side  of 
the  higher  I'yrenees;  but  a  lower  range  of 
niouulains,  called  th(^  (!ourbiere.s,  branching  olT 
from  them,  and  extending  within  a  league  of  the 
Mediterranean  shore,  divi(l(^s  [{oussillon  from 
Languedoc.  At  the  extremity  of  these  hills,  and 
about  a  league  from  the  sea,  stood  the  fortress  of 
Salsas  [or  Salce.s],  which  was  considiTed  as  the 
key  of  Spain  on  the  dangerous  side  of  IJoussilhm 
and  Catalonia."  .Salsas  was  invested  by  the 
French,  1839,  and  taken  after  a  siege  of  forty 
days.  But  Olivarez,  the  Spanish  minister, 
adopted  measures  for  the  recovery  of  the  impor- 
tant fortress,  so  energetic,  so  peremptory,  and 
so  unmeasured  in  the  exactions  lliey  made  upon 
the  people  of  Catalonia,  that  Salsas  was  retaken 
in  .lanuary,  1040.  "The  long  campaign  in  the 
vicinity  of  Salsas,  though  it  proved  ultimntely 
prosperous  to  the  Spanish  arms,  fostered  in  the 
tmsom  of  the  kingdom  the  seeds  of  rebellion. 
Those  arbitrary  measures  which  Olivarez  en- 
joined to  his  Generals,  may  have  gained  Salsas, 
but  'hey  lost  Catalonia.  The  frequent  inter- 
course which  took  place  between  the  Catalans 
and  French  soldiery,  added  fuel  to  those  flames 
nearly  ready  to  burst  forth,  and,  shortly  after- 
wards, excited  tlie  fatal  insurrection  at  Barce- 
lona."— .1.  Dunlop,  Akimnra  of  Spiiia  during  Vie 
Jieigns  of  Philip  IV.  and  C'/mrlet  II.,  v.  1,  eh.  4. 

Also  in  :  T.  AVrlght,  Hist,  of  France,  v.  1,  ch. 
17. 

A.  D.  1639-1700. — War  with  the  piratical 
Buccaneers.     See  Amkiuca:    A.  I).   1039-1700. 

A.  D.  1640. — Revolution  in  Portugal.— That 
country  resumes  its  independence.  See  Pou- 
TUHAI.:  A.  1).  1037-1008. 

A.  D.  1640-1642. — Revolt  of  Catalonia  and 
Portugal,  with  the  aid  of  France. — French  con- 
quest of  Roussillon. — .\fter  their  defeat  of  Conde 
at  Salces,  Olivarez  ordered  the  Castilian  troops  to 
take  up  their  winter  quarters  in  Catalonia;  and, 
"  commanding  the  Catalonians  to  raise  and  equip 
0,000  soldiers  for  the  wars  of  Italy,  ho  assigned 
them  their  proportion  of  tlie  expenses  of  the 
state,  enjoining  the  states  to  raise  it,  by  a  decree 
of  the  king,  llad  tlie  Castillian  troops  remained 
tranquil  and  orderly,  overawing  the  Catalonians 
by  tlieir  presence  and  their  discipline,  without 
enraging  them  by  their  excesses  and  their  inso- 
lence, perhaps  Olivarez  miglit  have  carried 
through  liis  bold  design,  and  annihilated,  one  by 
one,  the  destructive  privileges  of  the  various 
pn  iices.  But,  or  the  contrary,  they  committed 
ev.  .  sort  of  violence  and  injustice.  .  .  .  The 
Catalonians,  stirred  up  to  vengeance,  sought  ret- 
ribution in  chance  combats,  lost  their  dread  of 
the  Castillian  troops  by  frequent  contests  witli 
them,  and  were  excited  almost  to  frenzy  by  their 
violence  and  rapine.  In  the  mean  time,  the 
states  of  Catalonia  refused  to  obey  the  royal  de- 
cree, and  sent  two  deputies  to  remonstrate  with 
the  king  and  his  minister.      These  messengers 
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Mnfortnnnli'ly  pxmilcd  tlirir  commission  in  im 
Iniwilcnt  and  mcnitcinK  tone;  nnd  Olivurui',,  of  a 
bniiKlity  and  intli^xililc  cliararU'r,  caiiHcd  tliem 
instantly  to  lie  lurcHtrd.  Tlu-sc!  tidings  readied 
Harrolona  at  tliif  moment  wlicn  some  fresh  out- 
rage, cotniintted  by  tlic  Castillian  soldiers,  liad 
excited  popidar  incfl^nution  to  tlie  liigiiest  pitcli; 
and  a  ({''"ernl  ii,.surreclioii  was  tlie  immediate 
conscfiupnce.  Tlie  viceroy  was  slain  upon  tlie 
spot,  and  a  negotiation  wjis  instantly  entered  into 
with  France  in  order  to  procure  support  in  relx'I 
lion.  Tlie  coumge  of  Olivarez  did  not  fail  even 
under  this  fresh  misfortune:  nil  the  disposalile 
troops  in  Spain  were  instantly  directed  \ipon 
Catalonia;  and  all  the  other  provinces,  but  more 
especially  Portugal,  were  onlercd  to  arm  for  tlie 
suppression  of  t!io  revolt.  Turbulent  sulijects 
and  interested  allies  arc  always  sue  to  talic  ad- 
vantage of  the  moment  of  ditncul'y.  The  Por- 
tuguese, liating,  with  even  more  bitter  animosity 
than  the  Catalonians,  tlio  yoke  of  Castiiie,  op- 
pressed by  Vasconcelios,  who  ruled  them  under 
the  vice-queen,  ductless  of  Mantua,  and  called 
upon  to  aid  in  suppressing  an  insurrection  to 
which  they  loolted  with  pleasure  and  hope,  now 
Instantly  threw  olT  tlie  rule  of  Hpain.  A  con- 
spiracy burst  fortli,  whicli  had  l)een  preparing 
under  the  knowledge  and  advice  of  Richelieu  for 
more  than  three  years;  and  the  duke  of  Hra- 
gnnza,  a  i)rince  of  n(^  great  al)ilities,  was  pro- 
claimed king.  ...  In  the  mean  time  tlie  marquis 
de  !o8  Velez  had  taken  the  command  of  tlie 
army  sent  against  ttic  Catalonian  rebels;  and  a 
willing  instrument  of  tlie  minister's  vengeance, 
he  exercised  the  most  barbarous  cruelties  as  he 
marclied  on  into  tlie  refractory  province.  The 
town  of  Tortosa  was  taken  and  sacked  by  his 
soldiers,  and  the  people  sul)jecte(l  to  every  sort  of 
violence.  Fire,  massacre,  and  desolation  marked 
his  progress;  but,  instead  of  inspiring  croucli- 
ing  terror,  and  trembling  self-abandonment,  his 
conduct  roused  up  lion-like  revenge.  Hurrying 
on  tile  negotiations  with  France,  the  Catalonians 
accepted  any  terms  whicli  Kichelieu  chose  to 
offer,  declared  themselves  subject  to  the  Frencli 
crown,  and  pronounced  tlie  authority  of  Spain 
at  an  eiiii  for  ever  in  Catalonia.  A  small  corps 
of  Frencli  troops  was  immediately  'Itowu  for- 
ward from  I{ous8iiIon,  and  advancer'  toTaragona 
under  tlie  command  of  D'Espi  lun,  a  general 
who  had  shown  great  ski'.l ".  li  •  j'irage  atfialccs. 
Tile  Catalonians,  with  tlie  usual  bravado  of  their 
nation,  had  representc  '  their  arm '.  sis  a  thousand- 
fold stronger,  botli  'a  numbers  und  discipline, 
than  it  really  was:  and  the  Frencli  officers  were 
in  consequence  lamentably  disappointed  when 
they  saw  the  militia  which  was  to  support  them, 
and  still  more  disappointed  wi.en  tiiey  beheld 
that  militia  in  face  of  an  enemy.  As  a  last  re- 
source against  tlie  large  Spanisli  force  under  Los 
Velez,  D'Espenan  threw  himself  into  Taragona, 
in  opposition  to  tlio  advice  of  Besan(;on,  who 
was  employed,  on  the  part  of  France,  in  organ- 
izing the  Catalonians.  Here  he  was  almost  im- 
mediately besieged;  and,  lieing  destitute  botli  of 
provisions  and  ammunition,  was  soon  forced  to 
sign  a  capitulation,  whereby  he  agreed  to  evacu- 
ate the  territory  of  Spain  witU  all  the  troops 
which  liad  entered  Catalonia  from  France.  This 
convention  he  executed,  notwithstanding  all  re- 
monstrances and  petitions  on  the  part  of  the 
Catalonians;  and,  retreating  at  once  from  Tara- 
gona to  the  French  frontier,  be  abandoned  the 


field  to  tlie  enemy.  Had  Olivarez  now  seized 
the  favouralilc  moment,  ...  it  is  probable  —  it 
is  more  than  pioliabic  —  that  Cataloni.i  would  at 
on(^e  liave  been  pacifieil,  anil  that  her  dangerous 
privileges  would  in  part  liave  lieen  sacrillced  to 
the  desire  and  necessity  of  ])caev;.  .  .  .  Hut  tlie 
count-duke  soiiglit  revenge  as  much  as  advan- 
tage. .  .  .  Continued  severity  only  jiroduced  a 
continuance  of  resistance:  tlie  Catalonians  sus- 
tained tiiemselvcf,  till  the  French  forces  returned 
ip  greater  numbers,  and  witli  more  experienced 
commanders:  the  tide  of  success  turned  against 
tlie  Castillians;  and  Los  Velez  was  recalled  to 
give  pla..v,  to  Leganez.  ...  In  various  engage- 
ments .  .  .  tlie  Spanish  armies  were  defeated  by 
the  Frencli:  the  Catalonians  tliemselves  became 
better  soldiers  under  the  severe  discipline  of  ne- 
cessity ;  and  thougli  the  Spanisli  Meet  defeauid 
tlie  French  olT  Taragona,  and  saved  that  city 
from  tlie  enterprises  of  La  Motlie,  the  general 
result  of  the  canipaii;n  was  decidedly  iinfiivoiir- 
able  to  Spain.  At  tlie  same  time,  t  e  French 
were  making  progress  in  lloussillon;  and  in  the 
year  1648  tlie  king  himself  prepared  to  invade 
that  smr.il  territory,  with  tlie  evident  intention 
of  dissevering  it  from  tlie  Spanisli  crown.  Sev- 
eral minor  places  having  been  taken,  siege  was 
laid  to  Perpignan:  tlie  peojile  of  the  country 
were  not  at  all  unwilling  to  pass  under  the  do- 
minion of  France;  and  anotlier  serious  misfor- 
tune tlireatened  the  ministry  of  Olivarez.  At 
this  time  was  concerted  tlie  conspiracy  of  Cinq 
Mars  [see  France:  A.  D.  1641-1642]  .  .  .  and 
the  count-duke  eagerly  entered  into  the  views  of 
the  Frencli  malecontents,  and  promised  them 
every  assistance  tliey  ('emanded.  Tlie  failure  of 
the  conspiracy,  tlie  arrest  and  execution  of  some 
of  tlie  conspirators,  and  the  fall  of  Perpignan, 
came  rapidly,  one  upon  tlie  other,  sliowing  tlie 
fortune  of  Kiclielieu  still  triumpliing  over  all  the 
best  laid  schemes  of  his  adversaries. " — G.  P.  R. 
James,  Eminent  Fhreign  Statisitten,  r.  2:  Olharet. 

A.  D.  16^3. — Invasion  of  France  from  the 
Netherlanas. — Defeat  at  Rocroi.  See  Fuance: 
A.  I).  1642-1643. 

A.  D.  1644-1646.— -The  virar  in  Catalonia.— 
Sieges  of  Lerida. — In  1044,  Pliilip  IV.,  "  under 
the  prudent  and  sagacious  counsels  of  Don  Louis 
de  Haro,  was  directing  his  principal  efforts  to 
the  recovery  of  Catalonia.  .  .  .  Don  Philip  de 
Sylva,  an  officer  of  experience  and  determina- 
tion, was  put  at  the  head  of  the  Castiiian  troops, 
and  immediately  advanced  to  tlie  siege  of  the 
strong  town  of  Lerida,  tlie  king  himself  being 
nominally  in  command  of  tlie  army.  The 
French  troops  in  Catalonia  were  at  that  time 
commanded  by  La  Motlie  Iloudancourt,  who  no 
sooner  heard  of  the  advance  of  the  Spanish  troops 
towards  Lerida  than  he  marched  witli  great 
rapidity  to  the  relief  of  tliat  place;"  but  ap- 
proached the  enemy  witli  so  much  carelessness 
tliat  he  was  attacked  by  Sylva  and  totally  de- 
feated, with  a  loss  of  3,000  men  and  13  guns. 
He  tlien,  for  a  diversion,  laid  siege  to  Tarragona, 
and  lost  3,000  more  of  liis  men,  without  accom- 
plishing tile  reduction  of  the  place ;  being  forced, 
in  the  end,  to  retreat  to  Barcelona,  while  Lerida 
was  surrendered  to  tlie  Spaniards.  '  La  Motlie 
having  been  recalled  and  imprisoned,  .  .  .  the 
Count  de  Harcourt  was  witlidrawn  from  Savoy, 
and  put  at  tlic  liead  of  fresh  forces,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  repairing  the  disasters  of  the  former  gen- 
eral."   Harcourt  began  operations  (April,  1645) 
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by  laying  siogo  to  the  strong  fortross  of  Itogag, 
nr  l{(>8C8,  which  coiiiinikiulcu  thn  priiiciniil  ('ii- 
traiico  to  Cnliilonlii  from  Houssiljon.  The  for- 
trt'88 siirrcndtrcd  tlic  /oUowlii);  mont.li,  (iml  "the 
Count  (le  Harcoiirt,  .  .  .  iifltT  ciiiitiiriiig  koiiu' 
jiliicea  of  minor  import,  piisaed  tlii;  Segre,  en- 
(tountered  the  iirmy  of  Cuntolmo  in  the  neigh- 
l.riirhood  of  Llorcna,  iiud,  gaining  ii  complete 
victory,  mnde  Idmself  niiister  of  Hiilftguer." 
After  tlieso  successes,  the  Count  dc  lliircourt  wiis 
called  iiwiiy  fiom  Catalonia  for  a  time,  to  act 
against  the  insurgents  at  Harccloua,  but  returned 
in  'WO  and  undertook  the  siegu  of  Ijcrida. 
He  "t  now  opposed  by  the  Marciuis  do  Lcgune/,, 
wiiou.  no  had  successfully  encountered  in  Italy, 
and  wliom  lie  waa  foolishly  dlsiiostMl  to  regard 
with  contempt.  Wliilo  ho  pressed  his  siege  in 
careless  security,  liOgane/.  surprised  liim,  in  a 
niglit  attack,  and  drove  him  in  utter  rout  from 
Ids  lines.  "This  signal  disaster  caused  tlie 
{'ount  de  Ilarcourt  to  be  recalled ;  and  in  order 
to  recover  all  that  had  been  lost  in  Catalonia,  I  Ik; 
Prince  do  Condo  was  appointed  to  conuiiaiul  in 
that  province,  while  a  considerable  part  of  the 
army  of  Fl'>nder8  was  ordered  to  proceed  to- 
wards the  frontiers  of  Spain  to  serve  once  more 
under  his  command."  But  Cmdo,  too,  was  to 
pay  tlie  penary  for  despising  his  enemy.  He 
reopened  tlie  siege  of  Lerida  with  ostentutiou.s 
gaiety,  marching  into  the  trenches  with  music  of 
violins,  on  the  14th  of  May.  In  little  more  than 
a  month  he  marched  out  again,  without  music, 
abandoning  the  siege,  having  lost  many  men  and 
obtained  no  sign  of  success. — Q.  P.  11.  James, 
Life  and  7'iines(jf  Ijonii  XIV.,  v.  1,  ch.  8. 

A.  D.  1645-1046. — French  successes  in  Flan- 
ders.— Loss  of  Dunkirk.  See  Nktiieki,.\ni)s: 
A.  D.  1045-1040. 

A.  D.  1647-1648. — Campaig^n  against  France 
in  the  Netherlands. — The  defeat  at  Lens. 
See  Nktiiekiands  (Spanish  PiioviNCES);  A.  D. 
1047-1048. 

A.  D.  1647-1654.— The  revolt  of  Masaniello 
at  Naples  and  its  termination. — Attempts  of 
the  Duke  of  Guise  and  the  French.    Sec  Italy  : 

A.  1).  ie40-ior)4. 

A.  D.  1648.— Conclusion  of  Psace  with  the 
United  Provinces.  See  Netherlands:  A.  I). 
1040-1048. 

A.  D.  1648-1652. — Subjugation  of  Catalo- 
nia.— "  During  the  four  years  which  [in  Franco] 
had  been  filled  witli  the  troubles  of  the  Pronde, 
Spain  endeavored,  and  witli  success,  to  recon- 
quer the  province  which  hud  abandoned  her.  In 
1050,  Mazarin  had  recognized  tlie  peril  of  Cata- 
lonia, and  had  endeavored  to  send  assistance  in 
war  and  money.  It  was  possible,  however,  to 
do  but  little,  in  1051  the  Spanish  besieged  Uar- 
celona.  After  Marchin's  desertion  they  hoped 
to  capture  it  at  once,  but  it  was  defcn(led  with 
the  courage  and  constancy  of  the  Caledonian 
people.  Ci  Jlotlie  Houdancourt  was  again  put 
in  command  of  the  province.  lie  had  been  un- 
successful there  when  France  was  strong,  and  it 
could  hardly  have  been  expected  that  he  could 
rescue  it  when  Prance  was  weak.  He  suc- 
ceeded, however,  in  forcing  Ids  way  inio  Barce- 
lona, and  defended  the  city  with  as  much  success 
as  could,  perhaps,  have  been  anticipated  from 
the  scanty  means  at  his  command.  Tlie  inhabi- 
tants endured,  with  constancy,  the  danger  and 
want  caused  by  the  siege,  rather  than  surrender 
themselves  to  Spain.     Some  French  ships  sailed 


for  the  rescue  of  the  |,iBce,  but  they  ncquittrd 
tliemselvea  with  little  valor.  Provisions  were 
Hcnt  into  the  town,  but  the  commander  claimed 
he  was  not  iii  condition  for  a  cnntlict  with  the 
Spanish  licet,  and  lie  retn'atcd.  Kni|cavr)rs  were 
made,  botli  by  the  French  troops  and  those  of 
the  Catalonlans,  to  raise  the  siege,  but  witlioiit 
success.  Ill  October  |10.")'J|.  after  a  siege  of 
fifteen  months,  Barcelona  surrendered.  Hoses 
wasc4iptured  soon  after.  IamicjiIi-  was  betrayed 
to  Spain  by  its  governor  for  40, (MM)  crownp.  Ho 
intended  to  enlist  undei  Orleans,  but  learning 
the  king  had  reentered  Paris,  lie  made  his  peace, 
by  agreeing  to  l)etray  no  more.  T!ie  Spanish 
granted  an  amnesty  to  the  peopie  of  Catalonia. 
The  whole  province  fell  into  tlieir  hands,  and 
became  again  a  part  of  tlio  kingdom  of  Spain. 
The  loss  (if  Catalonia  was  chietiy  due  to  the  tur- 
bulence and  disloyalty  of  Conde.  Had  it  not 
been  for  the  groundless  rebellion  which  he  ex- 
cited in  the  autumn  of  1051,,  and  which  ab- 
sorbed the  energies  of  the  French  armies  during 
the  next  year,  Catalonia  might  have  been  saveil 
for  France  and  have  remninod  a  part  of  that 
kingdom.  .  .  .  It  was  a  national  misfortune  that 
Catalonia  was  lost.  Tliis  great  and  important 
province  would  liave  been  a  valuable  accession 
to  France.  Its  brave  and  hardy  population 
woidd  liave  become  loyal  and  industrious  French- 
men, and  Imve  addeil  to  the  wealth  and  power 
of  tliat  kingdom.  For  the  Catalonians  it  was 
still  more  unfortunate  that  their  lot  should  thus 
have  been  determined.  Tliey  were  not  closely 
related  to  the  people  of  Aragon  or  Castile. 
They  were  now  left  to  share  in  tlie  slow  decay  of 
the  Spanish  kingdom,  in.sttMid  of  having  an  op- 
pcrtunity  for  development  in  intelligence  and 
l)rosperity  as  members  of  a  great  and  progres  aive 
nation." — .1.  B.  Perkins,  France,  it nthr  Muzuriii, 
ch.  15  ((-.  3). 

A.  D.  1650-1651, —  Alliance  with  the  New 
Fronde  in  France. —  Defeat  at  Rethel.  ^ee 
Fuance:    A.  1).  1050-1051. 

A.  D.  1652.  —  Campaign  on  the  Flemish 
frontier. —  Invasion  of^  France. —  Recovery  of 
Gravelines  and  Dunkirk.  See  France  :  A.  D. 
1053. 

A.  D.  1657-1658.— War  with  England  in 
allianre  witn  France. — Loss  of  Dunkirk  and 
Gravelines.  See  France:  A.  D.  1M5-1058; 
and  ENOLAyT:   A.  I).  10,5.5-1058. 

A.  D.  IU59. — The  Treaty  of  the  Pyrenees. — 
Territorial  cessions  to  France. — M.-j  -iage  of 
the  Infanta  to  Louis  XIV.  See  France:  A.  D. 
1059-1001. 

A.  D.  1665. — Accession  of  Charles  II. 

A.  D.  1667. —  Conquests  of  Louis  XIV.  in 
the  Netherlands.— The  War  of  the  Queen's 
Rights.  See  Netherlands  (Spanish  Pnov. 
iNCEs):   A.  I).  1007. 

A.  D.  1668.— Towns  in  Flanders  ceded  to 
Louis  XIV. — Triple  alliance  and  the  Treaty 
of  Aix-la-Chapelle.  See  Netherlands  (Hol- 
LANI)):    A.  1).  1008. 

A.  D.  1668. — Peace  with  Portugal. — Recog- 
nition of  its  independence.  See  Poktuoal: 
A.  D.  1037-lOOS. 

A.  D.  1673-1670.— The  Warof  the  Coalition 
to  resist  Louis  XIV.  See  Nktiieklands  (Hol- 
land): A.  n.  1073-1074,  and  1074-1078;  also, 
NiMEOUEN,  Peace  of. 

A.  D.  1686.— The  League  of  Augsburg.  See 
Germany:   A.  D.  1080. 
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A.  D.  1690-1696.— The  War  of  the  League 
of  Aug;5burg  or  the  Grand  Alliance  against 
Louis  XIV.  Sec  Fkance:  A.  1).  1«89-1«90,  to 
l«9.j-l(W«. 

A.  D.  1697. —  The  I'eace  of  Ryswick. — 
French  conquests  restored.  See  Puance: 
A.  I).  1097. 

A.  D.  1698-1700. — The  question  of  the  Suc- 
cession.— The  Treaties  of  Partition. — The  will 
of  Charles  II. —  As  the  17th  (century  approached 
its  close,  tlie  king  of  Spain,  Cliarles  II.,  was  near- 
lug  tlie  grave.  "  His  days  liart  been  few  and 
evil.  He  had  been  unfortunate  in  all  his  wars, 
in  every  part  of  his  internal  administration,  ami 
in  all  his  domestic  relations.  .  .  .  He  was  child- 
less; and  his  constitution  was  so  compleUily 
shattered  that,  at  little  more  tlian  thirty  years  of 
age,  he  had  given  up  all  hopes  of  posterity.  His 
mind  was  ever  more  distempered  than  his  body. 
.  .  .  His  sufferings  were  aggravated  by  the 
thought  that  his  own  dissolution  might  not  im- 
probably be  followed  by  the  dissolution  of  his 
•empire.  Several  princes  laid  claim  to  the  suc- 
cession. The  King's  eldest  sister  had  married 
Lewis  XIV.  The  Dauphin  would,  tlierefore,  in 
the  common  course  of  inheritance,  have  suc- 
ceeded to  the  crown.  But  the  Infanta  had,  at 
the  time  of  her  espousals,  solemnly  renounced, 
in  her  own  name,  and  in  that  of  her  posterity,  all 
claim  to  the  succession  [see  Fkance  :  A.  D.  1059- 
1061].  This  renunciation  Iwd  been  conflrmed  in 
■duo  form  by  the  Cortes.  A  younger  sister  of  the 
King  had  been  tlie  tirst  wife  of  Leopold,  Em- 
peror of  Germany.  She  too  had  at  her  marriage 
Tenounced  her  claims  to  the  Spanish  crown,  but 
the  Cortes  had  not  sanctioned  the  renunciation, 
and  it  was  therefore  considered  as  invalid  by  the 
Spanisli  jurists.  Tlie  fruit  of  this  marriage  was 
a  daughter,  who  had  espoused  the  Elector  of 
Bavaria.  Tlie  Electoral  Prince  of  Bavaria  in- 
herited her  claim  to  the  throne  of  Spain.  The 
Emperor  Leopold  was  son  of  a  daughter  of 
Pliiiip  III.,  and  was  therefore  first  cousin  to 
Charles.  No  renunciation  whatever  liad  been 
■exacted  from  his  mother  at  the  time  of  her  nv\T- 
riage.  The  question  was  certainly  very  compli- 
cated. That  claim  which,  according  to  the  or- 
•dinary  rules  of  inheritance,  was  the  strongest, 
had  been  barred  by  a  contract  executed  in  the 
most  binding  form.  The  claim  of  the  Electoral 
Pr'nce  of  Bavaria  was  weaker.  But  so  also  was 
the  contract  which  bound  him  not  to  prosecute 
his  claim.  The  only  party  against  whom  no  in- 
strument of  renunciation  could  be  produced  was 
the  party  who,  in  respect  of  blood,  had  the 
weakest  claim  of  all.  As  it  was  clear  that 
Kreat  alarm  would  be  excited  throughout  Europe 
if  either  the  Emperor  or  the  Dauphin  should  be- 
come King  of  Spain,  eacli  of  tliose  Princes 
offered  to  waive  his  pretensions  in  favour  of  his 
second  son ;  the  Emperor  in  favour  of  the  Arch- 
duke Charles,  the  Dauphin  in  favour  of  Philip, 
Duke  of  Anjou.  Soon  after,  the  Peace  of  Rys- 
wick, William  III.  and  Lewis  XIV.  determined 
to  settle  the  question  of  the  succession  without 
consulting  either  Charles  or  the  Emperor. 
France,  England,  and  Holland,  became  parties  to 
a  treaty  [called  the  First  Partition  Treaty]  by 
wiiicli  It  was  stipulated  that  the  Electoral  Prince 
of  Bavaria  should  succeed  to  Spain,  the  Indies, 
and  the  Netherlani':!.  The  Imperial  family  were 
to  be  bought  off  with  the  Milanese,  and  the  Dau- 
phin was  to  have  the  Two  Sicilies.     The  great 


object  of  the  King  of  Spain  and  of  all  his  coun- 
sellors was  to  avert  the  dismemberment  of  tlie 
monarchy.  In  the  hope  of  attaining  this  end, 
C!liarles  determined  to  name  a  successor.  A  will 
was  accordingly  framed  by  which  the  crown  was 
be(|ueathed  to  the  Bavarian  Prince.  Unhappily, 
this  will  had  scarcely  been  signed  when  the 
Prince  died.  Tlie  question  was  again  unsettled, 
and  presented  greater  difficulties  liian  before.  A 
now  Treaty  of  Partition  was  concluded  between 
France,  England,  and  Holland.  It  was  agreed 
that  Spain,  tlie  Indies,  and  tlie  Netherlands, 
should  descend  to  the  Archduke  Charles.  In  re- 
turn for  this  great  concession  made  by  the  Bour- 
bons to  a  rival  house,  it  was  agreed  that  France 
should  have  the  Milanese,  or  an  etiuivalent  in  a 
more  commodious  situation.  The  equivalent  in 
view  was  the  province  of  Lorraine.  Arbuthnot, 
some  years  later,  ridiculed  the  Partition  Treaty 
with  exquisite  humour  and  ingenuity.  Every- 
body must  remember  his  description  of  the  par- 
oxysm of  ra^e  into  which  poor  old  Lord  Striitt 
fell,  on  hearing  that  his  runaway  servant,  Nick 
Prog,  his  clothier,  John  Bull,  and  his  old  eiemy, 
Lewis  Baboon,  had  come  with  quadrants,  ;>ole8, 
and  inkhorns,  to  survey  his  estate,  and  to  draw 
Ills  will  for  liim.  .  .  .  When  the  intelligcrice  of 
the  second  Partition  Treaty  arrived  at  Madrid,  it 
roused  to  momentary  energy  the  languishing 
ruler  of  a  languishing  state.  The  Spanish  am- 
bassador at  tile  court  of  London  was  directed  to 
remonstrate  with  the  government  of  William; 
and  his  remonstrances  wore  so  insolent  that  ho 
was  commanded  to  leave  England.  Charles  re- 
taliated by  dismissing  the  English  and  Dutch 
ambassadors.  The  French  King,  though  tho 
cliief  author  of  tlie  Partition  Treaty,  succeeded  in 
turning  the  whole  wrath  of  Charles  and  of  the 
Spanish  people  from  himself,  and  in  directing  it 
against  tlie  two  maritime  powers.  Those  powers 
had  now  no  agent  at  Madrid.  Their  perfidious 
ally  was  8 1  liberty  to  carry  on  his  intrigues  un- 
checked :  an()  he  fully  availed  himself  of  this  ad- 
vantage." Ho  availed  himself  of  tho  advantage 
so  successfully,  in  fact,  that  when  the  Spanish 
king  died,  November  3,  1700,  lie  was  found  to 
have  left  a  will,  bequeathing  the  wiiole  Spanish 
monarcliy  to  Philip,  Duke  of  Anjou,  second  son 
of  the  Dauphin  of  France.  "  Lewis  acted  as  the 
English  ministers  might  have  guessed  that  ho 
would  act.  With  scarcely  the  show  of  hesita- 
tion, he  broke  through  all  the  obligations  of  the 
Partition  Treaty,  and  accepted  for  bis  grandson 
the  splendid  legacy  of  Charles.  The  new  sov- 
ereign hastened  to  take  possession  of  his  domin- 
ions."—  Lord  Macaulay,  Mahon's  War  of  Uie  Sue- 
cemon  {Essays). 

Also  in  :  H.  Martin,  Hist,  of  France :  Age  of 
Tmuis  XIV.  (tr.  by  M.  L.  Booth),  v.  2,  eh.  4.— 
J.  W.  Gesard,  The  Peace  of  Ul.^M,  ch.  6-10.— 
J.  Dunlop,  Memoirs  of  Spain,  1021-700,  v.  2,  ch. 
9. —  W.  Coxe,  Memoirs  of  the  Bourbon  Kings  of 
Spain,  V.  1,  introil.,  sect.  3. 

A.  D.  1700.— Accession  of  Philip  V. 

A.  D.  1701-1702. — The  Bourbon  succession, 
and  the  European  League  against  it. — "Louip 
XIV.  having  .  .  .  resolved  to  accede  to  the  will, 
Philip  of  Anjou  was  proclaimed  King  by  the 
Spaniards,  and  made  his  solemn  entry  into  Mad- 
rid on  the  14th  of  April  1701.  Most  of  the  Eu- 
ropean powers,  such  as  the  States  of  Italy,  Swe- 
den, England,  Ilolluud,  and  tlie  kingdoms  of  tlio 
North,  acknowledged  Philip  V. ;   tho  King  of 
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Portugal  and  the  Duke  of  Savoy  even  concluded 
treaties  of  alliance  with  him.  Moreover,  the 
situation  of  political  affairs  ir  Germany,  Hun- 
gary, and  tlie  Nortli  was  such  Uiat  it  would  have 
been  easy  for  Louis  XIV.,  witli  prudent  man- 
agement, to  preserve  tlie  Spanish  crowu  on  the 
head  of  his  grandson ;  but  he  seemed,  as  if  on 
purpose,  to  do  everything  to  raise  all  Europe 
against  him.  It  was  alleged  that  he  aimed  at 
the  chimerical  project  'f  universal  raonarcliy, 
and  tlie  reunion  of  Frant  vith  Spain.  Instead 
of  trying  to  do  away  this  s-  ^position,  he  gave  it 
additional  force,  by  isswl  ig  letters-patent  in 
favour  of  Philip,  at  the  iroment  when  he  was 
departing  for  .Spain,  to  the  effect  of  preserving 
his  rights  to  the  throne  of  France.  The  Dutcli 
dreaded  nothing  so  much  as  to  see  the  French 
makiug  encroachments  on  the  Spanish  Nether- 
lauds,  which  tliey  regarded  as  their  natural  bar- 
rier against  France;  the  preservation  of  which 
appeared  to  be  equally  interesting  to  Enghmd, 
It  would  have  been  prudent  in  Louis  XIV.  to 
give  tliese  maritime  powers  some  security  on 
this  point,  who,  since  the  elevation  of  William, 
Prince  of  Orange,  to  the  crown  of  Great  Britain, 
held  as  it  were  in  their  hands  the  balance  of  Eu- 
rope. Without  being  swayed  by  this  consider- 
ation, he  obtained  autliority  from  the  Council  of 
Madrid  to  introduce  a  French  army  into  the 
Spauish  Netherlands;  and  on  this  occasion  the 
Dutch  troops,  who  were  quartered  in  various 
places  of  the  Netherlands,  according  to  a  stipu- 
lation with  the  late  King  of  Spain,  were  dis- 
armed. This  circumstance  became  a  powerful 
motive  for  King  William  to  rouse  tfie  States- 
General  against  France.  He  found  some  diffi- 
culty, however,  in  drawing  over  the  British 
Parliament  to  his  views,  as  a  great  majority  in 
that  House  were  averse  to  mingle  in  the  {juarrels 
of  the  Continent;  but  the  death  of  ,Iames  II. 
altered  the  minds  and  inclinations  of  tlie  English. 
Louis  XIV.  having  formally  acknowledged  the 
son  of  chut  prince  as  King  of  Great  Britain,  the 
English  Parliament  had  no  longer  any  hesitation 
in  joining  the  Dutch  and  the  other  enemies  of 
France.  A  new  and  powerful  league  [the  Second 
Grand  Alliance]  was  formed  against  Louis.  The 
Emperor,  England,  the  United  Provinces,  tlie 
Empire,  the  Kings  of  Portugal  and  Prussia,  and 
the  Duke  of  Savoy,  all  joined  it  in  succession. 
The  allies  engaged  to  restore  to  Austria  the 
Spanish  Netherlands,  the  duchy  of  Milan,  the 
kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  with  the  ports  of 
Tuscany  and  never  to  permit  the  union  of 
France  with  '^pain."— C.  vV.  Koih,  The  Bewlu- 
tions  of  Eanpe,  j)eHod  1. 

Also  in  :  Lord  Macaulay,  Hist,  of  Eng. ,  ch.  35 
(v.  5). — J.  H.  Burton,  Hist,  of  the  Reign  of  Queen 
Anne,  ch.  .5  (v.  1). — W.  Coxe,  Memoirs  of  Marl- 
borough, ch.  0  (f.  1). — The  same,  Memoirs  of  the 
Bourbon  Kings  of  Spain,  ch.  1-7. — See,  also,  Eng- 
land: A.  I).  1701-1703. 

A.  D.  1702.— The  War  of  the  Succession: 
Cadiz  defended. — The  treasure  fleet  lost  in 
Vigo  Bay. — The  first  approach  to  Spain  of  the 
War  of  the  Succession  —  already  wiging  for 
months  in  Northern  Italy  and  the  Spanish  Neth- 
erlands—  was  in  the  form  of  an  expedition 
against  Cadiz,  undertaken  in  the  autumn  of  1703 
by  the  English  and  Dutch.  "King  William  was 
the  first  to  plan  this  expedition  against  Cadiz 
and  after  his  decease  tlie  project  was  resumed. 
But  had  King  William  lived  he  would  certainly 
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not  have  selected  as  chief  the  Duke  of  Ormond, 
a  princely  nobleman,  endowed  with  many  amia- 
ble qualities,  but  destitute  of  the  skill  and  the 
energy  which  a  great  enterprise  requires.  Under 
him  Sir  Henry  Hellasys  commande(l  the  English 
v.i'.i  General  Spaar  a  contingent  of  Dutch  troops, 
amounting  together  to  14,000  men.  Admiral  Sir 
George  Itooke  had  the  di  ection  of  the  fleet. 
Their  proceedings  have  been  related  at  full  length 
in  another  history  [Lord  Mahon's  (Earl  Ste  1- 
lio])e's) '  War  of  the  Succession  in  Spain ']  —  how 
th('  troops  were  set  on  shore  near  Cadiz  iu  the 
first  days  of  September  —  liow  even  before  they 
landed  angry  dissensions  lia<l  sprung  up  between 
tlic  Dutch  and  the  Englisli,  the  lamlsmeu  and  the 
seamen  —  and  how  tliese  dissensions  which  Or- 
mond wanted  the  energy  to  control  proved  fatal 
to  the  enterprise.  No  discipline  was  kept,  no 
spirit  was  displayed.  Week  after  week  was  lost. 
.  .  .  Finally  at  the  close  of  the  month  it  was  dis- 
covered that  notliing  could  be  done,  and  a  coun- 
cil of  war  decidi'd  that  the  troops  should  reem- 
bark.  ...  On  .heir  return,  and  off  the  coast  of 
Port^igal,  an  opportunity  arose  to  recover  in 
some  part  their  lost  fame.  The  Spanish  galleons 
from  America,  liiden  witli  treasure  and  making 
their  yearly  voyage  at  this  time,  were  bound  by 
their  laws  of  trade  to  unload  at  Cadiz,  but  in  ap- 
preliension  of  the  English  fleet  they  had  put  into 
Vigo  Bay.  There  Ormond  determined  to  pur- 
sue tliem.  On  the  23ud  of  Octolier  he  neared 
that  narrow  inlet  which  winds  amidst  the  high 
Qallician  mountains.  The  Spaniards,  assisted 
by  some  French  frigates,  which  were  the  escort 
of  the  galleons,  had  expected  an  attack  and  made 
the  iiest  preparations  in  their  power.  They  durst 
not  disembark  the  treasure  without  an  express 
order  from  Madrid  —  and  what  order  from 
-Madrid  ever  yet  came  in  due  time  V  —  but  they 
had  called  the  neighbouring  peasantrv  to  arms ; 
they  had  manned  their  forts ;  they  had  anchorecl 
their  ships  in  line  within  the  harbour;  and  they 
had  drawn  a  heavy  boom  across  its  moutli.  None 
of  these  means  availed  them.  The  English  sea- 
men broke  through  the  boom;  Ormond  at  the 
head  of  2,000  soldiers  scaled  the  forts;  and  the 
sliips  were  all  either  taken  or  destroyed.  The 
greater  part  of  the  treasure  was  thrown  overboard 
by  direction  of  the  French  and  Spanish  chiefs ; 
but  tliere  remained  enough  to  vield  a  large 
amount  of  booty  to  the  victors. '  —  Earl  Stan- 
hope, Hist,  of  Eng. :  Reign  of  Queen  Anne,  ch.  3. 

Also  in:  Col.  A.  Parnell,  War  of  the  Succession 
ill  Spain,  ch.  Z-A. — For  the  campaigns  of  the  War 
of  the  Succession  in  other  quarters  sec  Italy: 
A.  D.  1701-1713;  Netherlands:  A.  D.  1703- 
1704,  and  after;  Geiimany:  A.  D.  170",  and  after. 

A.  D.  1703-1704. — The  War  of  th,!  Succes- 
sion: Charles  III.  claims  the  kingdom. — The 
English  take  Gibraltar. — "The  A<lmiralof  Cas- 
tile, alienated  from  the  cause  of  Philip  V.  by 
having  been  dismissed  from  his  ollice  of  Master 
r'the  Horse,  had  retired  into  Portugal;  and  he 
succeeded  in  persuading  King  Pedro  II.  to  ac- 
cede to  the  Grand  Alliance,  wlio  was  enticed  by 
the  promise  of  the  American  [irovinces  between 
the  Hio  de  la  Plata  and  Brazil,  as  well  as  a  part 
of  Estrcmadura  and  Galicia  (May  Otli).  Pedro 
also  entered  into  a  perpetual  defensive  league 
with  Great  Britain  and  the  States-General.  In 
the  following  December,  Paul  Methuen,  the 
English  minister  at  Lisbon,  concluded  the  cele- 
brated commercial  treaty  between  England  and 
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Portugal  named  after  himself  [see  PoftTUOAi,: 
A.  D.  1703],  It  is  tlio  most  laconic  treaty  on 
record,  containing  only  two  Articles,  to  the 
effect  tliat  Portugal  was  to  admit  British  cloths, 
and  England  to  admit  Portuguese  wines,  at  one- 
third  less  duty  tlian  those  of  France.  Don 
Pedro's  accession  to  tlie  Grand  Alliance  entirely 
changed  the  plans  of  the  allies.  Instead  of  con- 
fining themselves  to  the  procuring  of  a  reasonable 
indemnity  for  tlie  Emperor,  they  now  rcsolveil 
to  drive  Philip  V.  from  the  throne  of  Spain,  and 
to  place  an  Aiistrian  Arcliduke  upon  it  in  liis 
stead.  The  Emperor  and  his  eldest  son  Josepii 
formally  renounced  their  claims  to  tlie  throne  of 
Spain  in  favour  of  tlic  archduke  Charles,  Leo- 
pold's second  son,  September  12th  [1703] ;  and 
the  Archduke  was  proclaimed  King  of  Spain, 
with  tho  title  of  Charles  HI.  The  new  King 
was  to  proceed  into  Portugal,  and,  with  the  as- 
sistance of  Don  Pedro,  endeavour  to  obtain  pos- 
session of  Spain.  Charles  accordingly  proceeded 
to  Holland,  and  embarked  for  England  in  Jan- 
nary  1704;  whence,  after  paying  a  visit  to 
Queen  Anne  at  Windsor,  lie  finally  set  sail  for 
Lislion,  February  l?tli.  ...  In  March  1704,  the 
Pretender,  Cliarles  III.,  togfltlier  with  an  Eng- 
lish and  Dutch  army  of  12,000  men,  landed  in 
Portugal,  with  the  intention  of  entering  S|)ain 
on  tliat  side ;  but  so  far  were  tliey  from  accom- 
plishing tliis  plan  titat  the  Spaniards,  on  tlie  con- 
trary, under  the  Duke  of  Berwick,  penetrated 
into  Portugal,  and  even  threatened  Lisbon,  but 
were  driven  liack  by  the  Marquis  das  Minas, 
An  English  fleet  under  Admiral  Rooke,  witli 
troops  under  the  Prince  of  Darmstadt,  made  an 
Ineffectual  attempt  on  Barcelona;  but  were  com- 
pensated for  their  failure  by  the  capture  of 
Gibraltar  on  their  return.  Tiie  importance  of 
tills  fortress,  the  key  of  the  Mediterranean,  was 
not  then  sufflciontly  esteemed,  and  its  garrison 
had  been  neglected  by  tho  Spaniali  Government. 
A  party  of  English  sailors,  taking  advantage  of 
a  Saint's  day,  on  which  the  eastern  portion  of 
the  fortn  ss  had  been  left  unguarded,  scaled  the 
almost  inaccessible  precipice,  whilst  at  the  same 
time  anotlier  party  stormed  tho  Soutli  Mole  Head. 
The  capture  of  this  important  fortress  was  the 
work  of  a  few  hours  (August  4th).  Darmstadt 
would  have  claimed  the  place  for  King  Cliarles 
III.,  but  Rooke  took  possession  of  it  in  the  name 
of  the  Queen  of  England.  .  .  .  The  Spaniards, 
sensible  of  the  importance  of  Gibraltar,  speedily 
made  an  effort  to  recover  that  fortress,  and  as 
early  as  October  1704,  it  was  invested  by  tlie 
Marquis  of  Villadarias  with  an  army  of  8,000 
men.  Tlie  French  Court  afterwards  scut  Mar- 
shal Tesse  to  supersede  Villadarias,  and  tlio 
siege  continued  till  April  170.5;  but  the  brave 
defence  of  the  Prince  of  Darmstadt,  and  tlie 
defeat  of  the  French  blockading  squadron  under 
Pointis  by  Admiral  Leake,  finally  compelled  the 
r  Ising  of  the  siege." — T.  H.  Dyer,  Hist,  of 
Modern  Europe,  hk.  5,  eh.  6  (».  3). 

Also  in:  J.  II.  Burton,  Hut.  of  the  Reign  of 
Qiuen  Anne,  eh.  0  (r.  2). — F.  Sayer,  Hist,  of 
Oibraltar,  ch.  6-8. 

A.  D.  1704. — The  War  of  the  Succession  : 
Blenheim.     Sec  Gkbmany  :  A.  D.  1704. 

A.  D.  1705. — The  War  of  the  Succesaion  : 
The  capture  of  Barcelona. — "  As  if  to  exliibit, 
upon  a  different  theatre  of  *he  same  great  war- 
fare, the  most  remarkable  contrast  to  the 
patience,  the  caution,  and  the  foresight  of  Marl- 


borough, .  .  .  Charles  Mordaunt,  earl  of  Peter- 
borough, took  tho  command  of  an  expedition  to 
Spain.  Macaulay  calls  Peterborough  '  the  most 
extraordinary  character  of  that  age,  the  king  of 
Sweden  himself  not  excepted,  ...  a  polite, 
learned  and  amorous  Charles  XII.'  He  saiicil 
from  Portsmouth  in  .Tune,  1705,  having  tlic  com- 
mand of  5,000  men ;  unlimited  authority  over 
the  land  forces,  and  a  divided  command  with 
sir  Cloudesley  Shovel  at  sea.  At  Lisbon,  Peter- 
borough  was  reinforced,  an<l  he  here  took  on 
board  the  arch-duke  Cliarles,  and  a  numerous 
suite.  At  Oibraltar  he  received  two  veteran 
battalions,  in  excliange  for  the  same  number  of 
recruits  wliich  ho  had  brought  from  England. 
The  prince  of  Darmstadt  also  here  joined  Peter- 
borough.  The  prince  and  the  arcli-duke  desired 
to  besiege  Barcelona.  Peterborough  opposed 
the  scheme  of  attempting,  with  7,000  men,  the 
reduction  of  a  placa  which  required  30,000  men 
for  a  regular  siege.  With  the  squadron  under 
sir  Cloudesley  Shovel,  the  fleet  sailed  from  Gib- 
raltar. A  landing  was  effected  near  Valencia; 
and  here  the  people  were  found  favourable  to  the 
cause  of  the  Austrian  prince,  who  was  pro- 
claimed, upon  tlie  surrender  of  the  castle  of 
Denia,  as  Charles  HI.,  king  of  Spain  and  the 
Indies.  Peterborough,  encouraged  by  this  re- 
ception, conceived  the  enterprise  of  dashing  upon 
the  capital,  whilst  all  tlie  Spanish  forces  were  on 
the  frontiers  of  Portugal,  or  in  Catalonia;  and 
king  Piiilip  was  at  Madrid  with  few  troops 
Such  an  exploit  had  every  chance  of  success,  bu( 
PeteTborough  was  overruled  by  a  council  of  war. 
The  troops  were  landed  before  Barcelona  on  tlie 
27th  of  Au(;;dst.  In  three  weeks  there  was  noth- 
ing but  aissensions  ..mongst  tlie  great  men  of 
this  expedition.  Tlie  prince  of  DarmstJidt  and 
tho  earl  of  Peterborough  had  come  to  an  open 
rupture.  The  Dutch  officers  said  their  troops 
siiould  not  join  in  an  enterprise  .so  manifestly 
impossible  of  success  for  a  small  force.  Peter- 
borough conceived  a  plan  of  attack  totally  op- 
posed to  all  the  routine  modes  of  warfare  The 
citadel  of  Montjouich,  built  on  the  summit  of  a 
ridge  of  hills  skirting  the  sea,  commanded  the 
town.  Peterborough  gave  notice  that  he  should 
raise  the  siege ;  sent  his  lieavy  artillery  on  board 
the  ships;  and  made  every  preparation  for  em- 
barking the  troops.  With  1,200  foot  soldiers, 
and  200  horse,  lie  marched  out  of  tho  camp  on 
the  evening  of  the  13th  of  September,  accompa- 
nied by  the  prince  of  Darmstadt,  wliom  he  had 
invited  to  join  liim.  Tiicy  marched  all  night  by 
the  side  of  the  mountains ;  and  before  daybreak 
were  under  the  hill  of  IMo.itjouicli,  and  close  to 
the  outer  works.  Peterborough  told  his  officers 
that  when  they  were  discovered  at  daylight,  the 
enemy  would  descend  into  tlie  outer  diteh  to  re- 
pel them,  and  that  then  was  the  time!  to  receive 
tlicir  Are,  leap  in  upon  tliem,  drive  them  into  the 
outer  works,  and  gain  the  fortress  by  following 
them  close.  The  scheme  succeeded,  and  the 
English  were  soon  masters  of  the  bastion.  .  .  . 
The  citadel  held  out  for  several  days,  but  was 
finally  reduced  by  a  bombartlment  from  the  hills, 
the  cannon  having  been  relanded  from  the  ships. 
The  reduction  of  Montjouich  by  this  e«traonii- 
nary  act  of  daring,  was  very  soon  followed  by 
the  surrender  of  Barcelona.  .  .  .  The  possession 
of  Barcelona,  in  which  king  Cliarles  HI.  was 
proclaimed  with  great  solemnity,  was  followed 
by  tho  adhesion  to  his  cause  of  the  chief  towns. 
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of  C'  'alonia.  Peterborough  was  for  following 
up  liis  wonderful  success  by  other  daring  opera- 
tions. The  German  ministers  and  the  Dutch 
officers  opposed  all  his  projects."  He  was  able, 
notwithstanding,  to  raise  tlie  siege  of  San  Mateo 
and  to  save  Valencia  from  a  threatened  siege. 
"  It  was  soon  found  that  king  Charles  was  incom- 
petent to  follow  up  the  successes  which  Peterbor- 
ough had  accomplished  for  him." — C.  Knight, 
Crown  Hint,  of  Eng.,  ch.  38. — Tlie  above  is  sub- 
stantially, in  brief,  tlie  account  of  Peterborough's 
campaigns  given  by  Mahon,  Macaulay,  and  most 
of  the  later  historians  of  the  War  of  the  Succes- 
sion, who  drew  tlie  narrative  largely  from  a  little 
book  published  in  1738,  called  the  "Military 
Memoirs  of  Captain  George  Carleton."  Tlie 
story  has  been  recently  told,  however,  in  a  very 
(lifTerent  way  and  to  a  very  different  effect,  by 
Colonel  Arthur  Parnell,  wlio  declines  to  accept 
the  Carleton  Memoirs  as  authentic  liistory.  Tiiose 
Memoirs  have  been  judged  by  some  critics,  in- 
deed, to  bo  a  pure  work  of  Action  and  attributed 
to  De  Foe.  They  are  included,  in  fact,  in  sev- 
eral editions  of  De  Foe's  works.  Colonel  Par- 
nell, who  seems  to  have  investigated  the  matter 
tlioroughly,  recognizes  Captain  Carleton  as  a 
real  personality,  and  concludes  that  he  may  have 
furnislied  some  kind  of  a  note-book  or  diary  that 
was  the  substratum  of  these  alleged  Memoirs; 
but  that  somebody  (he  suspects  Dean  Swift),  in 
the  interest  of  Peterborough,  built  up  on  tliat 
groundwork  a  fabric  of  Action  which  has  most 
wrongfully  become  accepted  history.  Accord- 
ing to  Colonel  Parnell,  it  was  not  Peterborough, 
but  Prince  George  of  Hesse  Darmstadt  (killed 
in  the  assault  on  Montjouich)  and  De  Ruvigny, 
Earl  of  Gal  way,  who  were  entitled  to  the  credit 
of  the  successes  for  which  Peterborough  has  been 
laurelled.  "In  order  to  extol  a  contemptible 
impostor,  the  memory  of  this  great  Huguenot 
general  [Ruvigny]  has  been  aspersed  by  Lord 
Macaulay  and  most  English  writers  of  the  pres- 
ent century." — Col.  A.  Parnell,  The  War  of  tlie 
Succemon  in,  Spain,  pref;  ch.  12-18;  and  app.  C 

Also  in  :  E.  Warburton,  Memoir  of  Peterbor- 
ough, ch.  7-11  (».  \).—  y  8.  Uussell,  the  Earl  of 
Peterborough,  v.  1,  eh.  7-9. 

A.  D.  1706. — The  War  of  the  Succession: 
Rapid  changing  of  kings  and  courts  at  Madrid. 
— "The  Courts  of  Maurid  and  Versailles,  exiis- 
perated  and  alarmed  by  the  fall  of  Barcelona, 
and  by  the  revolt  of  the  surrounding  country, 
determined  to  make  a  great  effort.  A  large 
army,  nominally  commanded  by  Philip,  but 
really  under  the  orders  of  Marshal  Tesse,  entered 
Catalonia.  A  fleet  under  the  Count  of  Toulouse, 
one  of  the  natural  children  of  Lewis  XIV.,  ap- 
peared before  the  port  of  Barcelona.  The  city 
was  attacked  at  once  by  sea  and  land.  The  per- 
son of  the  Archduke  was  in  considerable  danger. 
Peterborough,  at  tlic  head  of  about  3,000  men, 
marched  with  great  rapidity  from  Valencia.  To 
give  battle,  with  so  small  a  force,  to  a  great  reg- 
ular army  under  the  conduct  of  a  Marshal  of 
Prance,  would  have  been  madness.  .  .  .  His 
commission  from  the  British  gover-^ment  gave 
him  supreme  power,  not  only  over  the  army,  but, 
whenever  he  should  be  actually  on  board,  over 
the  navy  also.  He  put  out  to  sea  at  night  in  an 
open  boat,  without  communicating  his  design  to 
any  person.  He  was  picked  up,  several  leagues 
from  the  shore,  iiy  one  of  the  ships  of  the  Eng- 
lish squadron.    As  soon  as  he  was  on  board,  he 


announced  himself  as  first  in  command,  and  sent 
a  pinnace  with  his  orders  to  the  Admiral.  Had 
these  orders  been  given  a  few  hours  earlier,  it  is 
probable  that  the  whole  French  fleet  would  have 
been  taken.  As  it  was,  tlie  Count  of  Toulouse 
put  out  to  sea.  The  port  was  open.  The  town 
was  relieved.  On  the  following  night  the  enemy 
raised  the  siege  and  retreated  to  Roussillon. 
Peterborough  returned  to  Valencia,  a  place 
which  he  preferred  to  every  other  in  Spain ;  and 
Philip,  who  had  been  some  weeks  absent  from 
his  wife,  could  endure  the  misery  of  separation 
no  longer,  and  flew  to  rejoin  her  at  Madrid.  At 
Madrid,  however,  it  was  impossible  for  Iiim  or 
for  her  to  remain.  The  splendid  success  wliich 
Peterborough  had  obtained  on  the  eastern  coast 
of  the  Peninsula  had  inspired  the  sluggish  Gal- 
way  with  emulation.  He  advanced  into  the 
heart  of  Spain.  Berwick  retreated.  Alcantara, 
Ciuadad  liodrigo,  and  Salamanca  fell,  and  the 
conquerors  marched  towards  the  capital.  Philip 
was  earnestly  p-essed  by  his  advisers  to  remove 
the  seat  of  government  to  Burgos.  ...  In  the 
mean  time  tlie  invaders  had  entered  Madrid  in 
triumph,  and  had  proclaimed  the  Archduke  in 
the  streets  of  the  imperial  city.  Arragon,  ever 
jealous  of  the  Castilian  ascendency,  followed  the 
example  of  Catalonia.  Saragossa  revolted  with- 
out seeing  an  enemy.  The  governor  wliom 
Philip  had  sat  over  Carthagena  betrayed  his 
trust,  and  surrendered  to  the  Allies  the  best 
arsenal  and  the  last  ships  wliich  Spain  possessed. 
...  It  seemed  that  the  struggle  had  terminated 
in  favour  of  the  Archduke,  and  that  notliing  re- 
mained for  Pliilip  but  a  prompt  flight  into  the 
dominions  of  his  grandfather.  So  judged  those 
who  were  ignorant  of  tlie  character  and  habits 
of  the  Spanish  people.  There  is  no  country  in 
Europe  which  it  is  so  easy  to  overrun  as  Spain; 
there  is  no  country  in  i5urope  which  it  is  more 
difticult  to  conquer.  fothing  can  be  more  con- 
temptible than  the  regular  military  resist;ince 
which  Spain  offers  to  an  invader ;  nothing  more 
formidable  than  the  energy  which  she  puts  forth 
when  her  regular  military  resistance  has  been 
beaten  down.  Her  armies  have  long  borne  too 
much  resemblance  to  mobs ;  but  her  mobs  have 
had,  in  an  unusual  degree,  the  spirit  of  armies. 
.  .  .  Castile,  Leon,  Andalusia,  Estremadura, 
rose  at  once;  every  peasant  procured  a  firelock 
or  a  pike ;  the  Allies  were  masters  only  of  the 
ground  on  which  they  trod.  No  soldier  could 
wander  a  hundred  yards  from  the  main  body  of 
the  invading  army  without  imminent  risk  of 
being  poinarded ;  the  country  through  which  the 
conquerors  had  passed  to  Madrid,  and  which,  as 
they  thought,  they  had  subdued,  was  all  in  arms 
behind  them.  Their  communications  with  Por- 
tugal were  cut  off.  In  the  mean  time,  money 
began,  for  the  first  time,  to  flow  rapidly  into  the 
treasury  of  the  fugitive  king.  .  .  .  ^Vllile  the 
Castilians  were  (.'verywhere  arming  in  the  cause 
of  Philip,  the  Allies  were  serving  that  cause  as 
effectually  by  their  mismanagement.  Qalway 
staid  at  Madrid,  where  his  soldiers  indulged  in 
such  boundless  licentiousness  that  one  half  of 
them  were  in  the  hospitals.  Charles  remained 
dawdling  in  Catalonia.  Peterborough  had  taken 
Requena,  and  wislied  to  march  from  Valencia 
towards  Madrid,  and  to  effect  a  junction  with 
Galway ;  but  the  Archduke  refused  his  consent 
to  the  plan.  The  indignant  general  remained 
accordingly  in  his  favourite  city,  on  the  beauti- 
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ful  sliorcs  of  the  Medltcrranoan,  rending  Don 
Quixote,  giving  balls  and  suppers,  trying  in  vain 
to  get  some  g(Mxi  sport  out  of  the  Valencian 
bulls,  and  making  love,  not  in  vain,  to  the  Val- 
encian women.  At  length  tlie  Archduke  ad- 
vanced into  ("astile,  ancl  ordered  Peterl)orough 
to  join  him.  Hut  it  was  too  late.  Berwick  had 
already  compelled  Oalway  to  evacuate  Madrid; 
and,  when  the  whole  force  of  the  Allies  was  col- 
lected at  Quadalaxara,  it  was  found  to  bo  decid- 
edly inferior  in  numbers  to  tlint  of  the  enemy. 
Peterborough  fortiied  a  ])lan  for  regaining  pos- 
session of  tlie  capital.  His  plan  was  rejected  by 
Charles.  The  patience  of  the  sensitive  and  vain- 
glorious hero  was  worn  out.  lie  had  none  of 
that  serenity  of  temper  which  enabled  Marlbor- 
ough to  act  in  perfect  harmony  with  Eugene, 
and  to  endure  the  vexatious  interference  of  tlie 
Dutch  deputies.  He  demanded  permission  to 
leave  the  army.  Permission  was  readily  granted ; 
and  he  set  out  for  Italy.  .  .  .  From  that  moment 
to  the  end  of  the  campaign,  the  tide  of  fortune 
ran  strong  against  the  Austrian  cause.  Berwick 
liad  placed  his  army  between  the  Allies  and  the 
frontiers  of  Portugal.  They  retreated  on  Valen- 
cia, and  arrived  in  that  province,  leaving  about 
10,000  prisoners  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy." — 
Lord  Macaulay,  ^fafu>n's  War  of  the  Succession 
(Emays). — In  the  Netheilands  the  Allies  won  the 
important  victory  of  Kamillies,  and  in  Italy, 
Prince  Eufene  inflicted  a  sore  defeat  on  the 
French  and  rescued  Turin. —  See  Netheulands: 
A.  D.  1706-1707;  and  Italy:  A.  D.  1701-1713. 

Al,80  IN :  C.  T.  "Wilson,  The  Duke  of  Berwick, 
eh.  5-6. — W.  Coxe,  Memoirs  of  t/te  Bourbon 
Kinps  of  Spain,  ch.  14  (t).  1). 

A.  D.  1707. —  The  War  of  the  Succession: 
The  fortunes  of  the  Bourbons  retrieved  at 
Almanza. — "The  enemy  [the  Allies]  began  to 
move  again  in  February.  After  some  weeks  of 
manipuvring  on  the  confines  of  the  kingdom  of 
Valencia  and  of  New  Castile,  April  25,  Qalway 
and  Las  I^Iinas,  wishing  to  anticipate  the  arrival 
of  a  reinforcement  expected  from  France,  at- 
tacked Berwick  at  Almanza.  Singularly  enough, 
the  English  were  commanded  by  a  French  refu- 
gee (Ruvigni,  Earl  of  Qalway),  and  the  French 
1))^  a  royal  bastard  of  England  [the  Duke  of  Ber- 
wick, natural  son  of  James  II.].  The  enemy 
numbered,  it  is  said,  26,000  foot  and  7,000  horse; 
tlie  Franco-Castilians  were  somewhat  inferior  in 
infantry,  somewhat  superior  in  cavalry  and  artil- 
lery." The  battle,  decided  by  the  cavalry,  was 
disastrous  to  the  Allies.  "Tlie  English,  Dutch 
and  Portuguese  infantry  were  cut  to  pieces:  the 
Portuguese  foot  showec"  a  courage  less  fortunate, 
but  not  less  io,trepid,  tuan  the  Spanish  cavalry. 
Another  corps  had  fought  with  still  greater  fury, 
—  the  French  refugees,  commanded  by  Jean 
Cavalier,  the  renowned  Camisard  chieftain. 
They  had  engajjed  a  French  rrjiment,  and  the 
two  corps  had  aimost  destroyci  ;ich  otlier.  Six 
battalions  were  surrounded  anil  taken  in  a  body. 
Thirteen  other  battalions,flve  English.flve  Dutch, 
and  three  Portuguese,  retired,  at  evening,  to  a 
wooded  hill;  seeing  tliemselves  cut  off  from  the 
mountains  of  Valencia,  they  surrendered  them- 
selves prisoners  tlie  next  morning.  Hochstadt 
[^Blenheim]  was  fully  avenged.  Five  thousand 
dead,  nearly  10,000  prisoners,  24  cannon,  120 
flags  or  stiindards,  were  purchased  on  the  part  of 
the  conquerors  by  the  loss  of  only  about  2,000 
men.     Many  Frenchmen,  taken  at  Hochstadt  or 


at  itamillies,  and  enrolled  by  force  in  the  ranks 
of  the  enemies,  were  delivered  by  tlie  victory. 
The  Duke  of  Orleans  readied  the  army  the  next 
day.  ...  He  marched  with  Berwick  on  Valen- 
cia, which  surrendered,  May  8,  witliout  striking 
a  blow.  The  generals  of  tue  enemies,  both 
wounded,  retired  with  the  wrecks  of  their  armies 
towards  the  mouths  of  the  Ebro.  The  whole 
kingdom  of  Valencia  submitted,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  three  or  four  places.  Berwick  followed 
the  enemy  towards  the  mouth  of  the  Ebro,  whilst 
Orleans  return*l  to  meet  a  French  corps  that  was 
coming  by  the  way  of  Navarre,  and  with  this 
corps  entered  Aragon.  Nearly  all  Aragou 
yielded  without  resistance.  Berwick  joined 
Orleans  by  ascending  the  Ebro;  they  moved  to- 
gether on  the  Scgre  and  began  the  blockade  of 
Lerida,  the  bulwark  of  Catalonia."  Lerida  was 
taken  by  storm  on  the  12th  of  October,  and 
"  pillaged  with  immense  booty.  .  .  .  Tlie  cnstio 
of  Lerida  surrendered,  November  11.  A  great 
part  of  tlie  Catalan  mountaineers  laid  down  tlieir 
arms.  .  .  .  li'ortune  had  favored  the  Franco- 
Castilians  on  the  Portuguese  frontier  as  in  the 
States  of  Aragon ;  Cindad-  Uodrigo  had  been 
taken  by  assault,  October  4,  with  the  loss  of 
more  than  3,000  men  on  the  side  of  the  enemy. 
The  news  of  Almanza  had  everywhere  reani- 
mated the  hearts  of  the  French  armies." — H. 
Martin,  Hist,  of  Prance :  Age  of  Louis  XIV.  (tr. 
by  M.  L.  Booth),  v.  2,  ch.  5. 

Also  in:  Col.  A.  Parnell,  The  War  of  tlie  Sue- 
cession  in  Spain,  ch.  23-20.  —  C.  T.  Wilson,  I'he 
Duke  of  Berwick,  eh.  7. 

A.  b.  i70'/-i7io.— The  War  of  the  Succes- 
sion :  Bourbon  reverses  and  final  triumph. — 
"In  less  than  a  month  after  the  victory  of  Al- 
manza, the  Bourbon  troops  had  recovered  all 
Arragon,  with  Valencia  and  Murcia,  excepting 
the  ports  of  Denia  and  Alicant;  but  the  war 
still  continued  in  Catalonia,  where  General  Stan- 
hope now  filled  the  double  office  of  ambassador 
to  Charles  and  general  of  the  English  forces,  and 
prince  Staremberg  was  sent  by  the  emperor 
Joseph  to  take  the  command  of  the  Austrian 
troops.  The  Spanish  government  was  reduced 
to  still  greater  pecuniary  distress  than  it  had  suf- 
fered before,  by  the  success  of  the  Englisii 
squadron  off  Carthagcna,  under  tlie  command  of 
Sir  Charles  Wager,  which  took  three  of  the  great 
galleons  and  dispersed  fourteen,  whicli  were  ex- 
pected to  furnish  an  unusual  supply  of  the  pre- 
cious metals  from  America.  After  a  short  siego 
of  Port  Mahoii,  General  Stanhope  took  posses- 
sion of  Minorca  and  Majorca  [A.  D.  1708] ;  the 
count  of  Cifuentes  gained  Sardinia;  and  all  the 
efforts,  spirit,  and  talents  of  the  duke  of  Orleans 
were  insufllcieiit  to  make  the  slightest  impres- 
sion in  Catalonia.  He  consequently  complained, 
in  his  letters  to  Versailles,  that  his  operations 
were  thwarted  or  retarded  by  the  intrigues  of 
the  Princess  Orsini  and  the  ambassador  Amelot. 
He  was  accused  in  return,  and  that  not  without 
reason,  of  forming  designs  on  the  crown  of 
SpaiQ,  and  correspondiiig  with  the  enemies  of 
Philip  on  the  subject.  The  fortunes  of  France 
and  Spain  still  continued  to  decline,  and  Louis 
felt  that  peace  was  the  only  measure  which 
could  stop  the  progress  of  that  ruin  which 
menaced  the  house  of  Bourbon.  Conferences 
were  accordingly  opened  at  the  Hague,  and 
Louis  pretended  that  he  was  willing  to  give  up 
the  interest  of  Philip;    at  the  same  time  his 
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grnndson  himself  protested  'Imt  lie  ■would  never 
iiuit  Spain,  or  yield  \m  title  to  its  crown.  .  .  . 
Tlie  disastrous  campaign  of  1710  rendered  Louis 
more  desirous  tlian  ever  of  obtiiining  peace,  and 
tliougli  liis  professions  of  abandoning  liis  grand- 
son were  insincere,  lie  certainly  would  not  have 
scrupled  to  sacrifice  the  Spanish  Netherlands 
and  the  American  commerce  to  llolland,  as  tlie 
price  of  an  advantageous  peace  to  Franco. 
Meantime  tlie  Austrians  had  gained  the  victories 
of  Ahnenara  and  Zaragoza,  and  had  once  more 
driven  the  Spanish  court  from  Sladrid.  This 
time  it  fled  to  Valladolid,  and  tlie  king  and  queen 
talked  of  taking  refuge  in  Amori(!a,  and  re-estab- 
lishing the  empire  of  Mexico  or  Peru,  rather  than 
abandon  their  throne.  But  the  Custilians  once 
more  roused  themselves  to  defend  tlie  king ;  the 
duke  of  Vendome's  arrival  supplied  their  great- 
est want,  that  of  a  skilful  general ;  and  the  im- 
prudence of  the  allies  facilitated  the  recovery  of 
tlie  capital.  The  disasters  of  the  allies  began 
with  their  retreat;  Staremburg,  after  a  doubtful 
though  bloody  battle  [Villa  Viciosa,  December 
10,  1710],  at  the  end  of  which  he  was  victor,  was 
yet  obliged  to  retire  with  the  disadvantages  of 
defeat;  and  Stanhope,  with  a  small  bo(ly  of  Eng- 
lish, after  a  desperate  resistance  [at  Brihuega, 
December  0,  1710],  was  taken  prisoner." — iM. 
Callcott,  Short  Ilist.  of  Spain,  eh.  22  (o.  2).— 
"As  the  result  of  the  actions  at  Brihuega  and 
Villa  Viciosji  and  the  subsequent  retreat,  the 
Austrians  lost  3,600  killed  or  wounded,  and 
3,936  prisoners,  or  a  total  of  7,536  men;  whilst 
the  Bourbon  casualties  were  6,700  placed  liors- 
de-combat,  and  100  captured,  or  in  all  6,800 
men.  These  operations  constituted  a  decisive 
victory  for  VendOme,  who  thus,  in  less  than  four 
months  after  the  battle  of  Saragossa,  had  re-es- 
tablished King  Philip  and  the  Bourbon  cause. " 
— Col.  A.  Parnell,  17ie  War  of  the  Succession  in 
Si)a:n,  ch.  27-34. 

Also  in:  W.  Coxe,  Memoirs  of  the  Bourbon 
Kings  of  Spain,  ch.  15-18  (c.  1-2). — Lord  Mahon 
(Earl  Stanhope),  Hist,  of  the  War  of  Succession  in 
Spain,  eh.  6-8. 

A.  D.  171 1.— The  Austrian  claimant  of  the 
throne  becomes  Emperor.  See  Austria:  A.  D. 
1711. 

A.  D.  1713-17x4. — The  betrayal  of  the  Cata- 
lans.— "Alone  among  the  Spaniards  the  Catal.vns 
liad  real  reason  to  regret  the  peace.  They  had 
clung  to  the  cause  of  Cliarles  witli  a  desperate  fldel- 
ity,  and  the  Peace  of  Utrecht  rang  the  death-knell 
of  provincial  liberties  to  which  they  were  pas- 
sionately attached.  From  the  beginning  of  1705 
they  had  been  the  steady  and  faithful  allies  of 
England ;  they  had  again  and  again  done  enii- 
nent  service  in  her  cause ;  they  had  again  and 
again  received  from  lier  ministers  and  generals 
the  most  solemn  assurances  that  they  would 
never  be  abandoned.  When  England  first  opened 
a  separate  negotiation  for  peace  she  might  easily 
have  secured  the  Catalonian  liberties  by  making 
their  recognition  an  indispensable  preliminary  of 
peace ;  but,  instead  of  this,  the  English  ministers 
began  by  recognising  the  title  of  Philip,  and 
contented  themselves  with  a  simple  prayer  that 
a  general  amnesty  might  be  granted.  When  the 
convention  was  signed  for  the  evacuation  of 
Catalonia  by  the  Imperial  troops,  the  question  of 
the  provincial  liberties  was  referred  to  tlie  defi- 
nite peace,  the  Queen  and  the  French  King 
promising  at  that  time  to  interpose  their  good 


oflices  to  secure  them.  The  Emperor,  who  was 
bound  to  the  Catiilans  by  the  strongest  ties  of 
gratitude  and  honour,  could  have  easily  ob- 
tained a  guarantee  of  their  fueros  at  the  price  of 
ail  acluiowk'dgmtntof  tl.i' title  of  Philip;  but  he 
wiw  too  proutl  and  too  selfish  for  such  a  sacrifice. 
The  Enjjlisii,  it  is  true,  repeatedly  urged  the 
Spanish  King  to  guarantee  these  privileges,  .  .  . 
but  those  were  mere  representations,  suiiported 
by  no  action,  and  were  therefore  peremptorily 
refused.  The  English  peace  with  Spain  con- 
tained a  c'.ause  granting  the  Catalans  a  general 
armistice,  and  also  a  promise  that  they  should  be 
placed  in  the  same  position  as  the  Castilians, 
which  gave  them  the  right  of  holding  employ- 
ments and  carrying  on  a  direct  trade  witli  the 
West  Indies,  but  it  made  no  mention  of  their 
provincial  privi'eges.  The  Peace  of  Itiistadt  was 
eipially  silent,  for  the  dignity  of  the  Emperor 
would  not  suffer  him  to  enter  into  any  negotia- 
tions with  Philip.  The  unhappy  people,  aban- 
doned by  those  whom  they  hail  so  faithfully 
served,  refused  to  accept  the  position  olTercd 
them  by  treaty,  and,  much  to  the  indignation  of 
the  English  Government,  they  still  continued 
in  tirms,  struggling  with  a  desperate  courage 
against  overwhelming  odds.  The  King  of  Spain 
then  called  upon  the  Queen,  as  a  guarantee  of 
the  treaty  of  evacuation,  '  to  order  a  squadron  of 
her  ships  to  reduce  his  subjects  to  their  obedi- 
ence, and  thereby  complete  the  tranquillity  of 
Spain  and  of  the  Jleditermnean  commerce. '  A 
fieet  was  actually  despatched,  which  would 
probably  have  been  employed  against  Barcelona, 
but  for  an  urgent  address  of  the  House  of  Lords, 
and  the  wliole  moral  weight  of  England  was 
thrown  into  the  scale  against  the  insurgents. 
The  conduct  of  the  French  was  more  decided. 
Though  the  French  King  had  engaged  himself 
with  the  Queen  by  tlie  treaty  of  evacuation  to 
use  his  good  oflices  in  the  most  effectual  manner 
in  favour  of  the  Catalan  liberties,  he  now  sent  an 
army  to  hasten  tlie  capture  of  Barcelona.  The 
blockade  of  that  noble  city  lasted  for  more  than 
a  year.  The  insurgents  hung  up  over  the  high 
altar  the  Queen's  solemn  declaration  to  protect 
them.  They  continued  the  hopeless  struggle 
till  14,000  bombs  ho.i  been  thrown  into  tlie  city; 
till  a  great  part  of  ii,  had  been  reduced  to  ashes; 
till  seven  breaches  had  been  made;  till  10,000  of 
the  besiegidg  army  had  been  killed  or  wounded ; 
and  till  famine  had  been  added  to  the  horrors  of 
war.  At  last,  on  September  11,  1714.  Barcelona 
was  taken  by  storm.  A  frightful  m&ssacre  took 
place  in  the  streets.  Many  of  the  inhabitants 
were  afterwards  imprisoned  or  transported,  and 
the  old  privileges  of  Catalonia  were  finally  abol- 
islied.  Such  was  the  last  scene  of  this  disas- 
trous war."— W.  E.  II.  Lecky,  Uist.  of  Ens/.,  l»lh 
century,  eh.  1  (v.  1). 

Also  in  :  Lord  Mahon  (Earl  Stanhope),  Hist. 
of  Eng.,  1713-1783,  ch.  3  (».  1).— C.  T.  Wilson, 
The  Duke  of  Dermck,  ch.  21. 

A.  D.  1713-1725.— Continued  war  with  the 
Emperor. — The  Triple  Alliance. — The  Quad- 
ruple Alliance. — The  Peace  of  Vienna. — The 
Alliance  of  Hanover.-"  The  treaty  of  Utrecht, 
although  it  had  tranquilized  a  great  part  of 
Europe,  was  nevertheless  defective,  in  as  far  as 
it  had  not  reconciled  the  Emperor  and  the  King 
of  Spain,  the  two  principal  claimants  to  the 
Spanish  succession.  The  Emperor  Charles  VI. 
did  not  recognize  Philip  V.  in  his  quality  of 
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King  of  Spain ;  and  Philip,  in  his  turn  [insti),'ated 
by  his  queen,  Elizalieth  Parnesc  —  sec  Italv: 
A.  I).  1715-1785]  refusLcl  to  acfjuiesee  in  those 
partitions  of  the  Spanish  inonarehy  wliieh  the 
treaty  of  Utrecht  had  stipulated  in  favour  of  the 
Emperor.  To  defeat  the  projeets  and  seeret  in- 
trigues of  the  Spanish  minister  [Cardinul  Alber- 
onij,  the  Duke  of  Orleans  [Regent  of  France], 
thought  of  courting  an  alliance  willi  England, 
as  being  the  power  most  particularly  interested 
in  maintaining  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  the  funda- 
mental articles  of  which  had  been  dictaU^d  by 
herself.  That  ulllancc,  into  which  the  United 
Provinces  also  entered,  was  concluded  at  the 
Hague  (January  4th,  1717).  .  .  .  Cardinal  Alber- 
oni, witliout  being  in  the  least  disconcerted  by 
the  Triple  Alliance,  persisted  in  his  design  of 
recommencing  the  wai.  No  sooner  '.lad  he  re- 
cruited tlie  Spanish  forces,  and  equipped  an 
expedition,  than  ho  attacked  Sardinia  [1717], 
which  he  took  from  the  Emperor.  This  con- 
quest was  followed  by  that  of  Sicily,  which  the 
Spaniards  took  from  tlie  Duke  of  Savoy  (1718). 
France  and  England,  indignant  at  the  infraction 
of  a  treaty  which  they  regarded  as  their  own 
work,  immediately  concluded  with  the  Emperor, 
at  London  (August  2nd,  1718)  the  famous  Quad- 
ruple Alliance,  which  contained  the  plan  of  a 
treaty  of  peace,  to  be  made  between  tlie  Em- 
peror, the  King  of  Spain,  and  the  Duke  of  Savoy. 
The  allied  powers  engaged  to  obtain  the  consent 
of  the  parties  interested  in  this  proposal,  and,  in 
case  of  refusal,  to  compel  them  by  force  of 
arms.  The  Emperor  was  to  renounce  bis  right 
to  the  Spanish  crown,  and  to  acknowledge 
Philip  V.  as  the  legitimate  King  of  Spain,  in 
consideration  of  that  prince  renouncing  the  prov- 
inces of  Italy  and  the  Netherlands,  which  tlic 
treaty  of  Utrecht  and  the  quadruple  alliance  ad- 
judged to  the  Emperor.  The  Duke  of  Savoy 
was  to  cede  Sicily  to  Austria,  receiving  Sar- 
dinia in  exchang';,  which  the  King  of  Spain  was 
to  disclaim.  T'le  right  of  reversion  to  the 
crown  of  Spain  was  transferred  from  Sicily  to 
Sardinia.  That  treaty  likewise  granted  to  Don 
Carlos,  eldest  son  of  Philip  V.,  by  his  second 
marriage,  the  eventual  reversion  and  investiture 
of  the  duchies  of  Parma  and  Placentia,  as  well 
as  the  grand  duchy  of  Tuscany,  on  condition  of 
holding  tliem  as  flefs-male  of  the  Emperor  and 
the  Empire  after  the  decease  of  the  last  male 
issue  of  the  families  of  Farnese  and  Medici,  who 
were  then  in  possession.  .  .  .  The  Duke  of  Savoy 
did  not  hesitate  to  subscribe  tlie  conditions  of 
the  quadruple  alliance;  but  it  was  otherwise 
with  the  King  of  Spain,  who  persisted  in  his  re- 
fusal; when  France  and  England  declared  war 
against  him.  The  French  invaded  the  provinces 
of  Quipuscoa  and  Catalonia  [under  Berwick, 
A.  D.  1719],  while  the  English  seized  Gallicia 
and  the  port  of  Vigo.  These  vigorous  proceed- 
ings shook  the  resolutions  of  the  King  of  Spain. 
He  signed  the  quadruple  alliance,  and  banished 
the  Cardinal  Alberoni  from  his  court,  the  adviser 
of  those  measures  of  which  the  allies  complained. 
The  Spanish  troops  ihen  evacuated  Sicily  and 
Sardinia,  when  the  Emperor  took  possession  of 
the  former  and  Victor  Amadeus,  Duke  of  Savoy, 
of  the  latter.  The  war  to  all  appearance  was  at 
an  end."  But  fresh  ditHculties  arose,  one  follow- 
lowing  another.  The  reversion  of  Tuscany, 
Parma,  and  Placentia,  promised  to  the  Infant  of 
Spain,    was   stoutly   opposed   in    Italy.     The 


Emperor  provoked  commercial  jealousies  in 
England  rnd  Holland  by  chartering  a  Company 
of  Ostend  (1722)  with  exclusive  privilo/'es  of 
trading  to  the  East  and  West  Indies  and  the 
coasts  of  Africa.  An  attempted  congress  at 
(Jiimbrai  was  long  retarded  and  finally  broken 
up.  Meantime  tlie  French  court  gave  mortal 
olfense  ti>  the  King  of  Spain  by  sending  home  his 
(laughter,  who  had  been  the  intended  bride  of 
'he  young  King  Louis  XV.,  and  marrying  the 
lattei  to  a  Polish  princess.  Tlie  tinal  result  was 
to  draw  the  Emperor  and  the  King  of  Spain  — 
the  two  original  enemies  in  the  embroilment — 
together,  and  a  treaty  between  them  was  con- 
cluded at  Vienna,  April  30,  1725.  "This  treaty 
renewed  the  renunciation  of  Philip  V.  to  the 
provinces  of  Italy  and  the  Netherlands,  as  well 
lus  that  of  the  Emperor  to  Spain  and  the  Indies. 
The  eventual  investiture  of  the  duchies  of  Parma 
and  Placentia,  and  that  of  the  grand  duchy  of 
Tuscany,  were  also  confirmed.  The  only  new 
clause  contained  in  the  treaty  was  that  by  which 
the  King  of  Spain  undertook  to  guarantee  the 
famous  Pragmatic  Sanction  of  Charles  VI., 
which  secured  to  the  daughter  of  that  prince  the 
succession  of  all  his  estates.  It  was  chielly  on 
this  account  that  Philip  V.  became  reconciled  to 
the  court  of  Vienna.  The  peace  of  Vienna  was 
accompanied  by  a  defensive  alliance  between  the 
Emperor  and  the  King  of  Spain."  The  terms  of 
the  alliance  were  such  as  \o  alarm  England  for 
the  security  of  her  hold  on  Gibraltar  and  Mi- 
norca, and  Holland  for  her  commerce,  besides 
giving  uneasiness  to  France.  By  the  action  of 
the  latter,  a  league  was  set  on  foot  "capable  of 
counteracting  that  of  Vienna,  which  was  con- 
cluded at  Herrenhausen,  near  Hanover,  (Septem- 
ber 8,  1725)  and  is  known  by  the  name  of  the 
Alliance  of  Hanover.  All  Europe  was  divided 
between  these  two  alliances." — C.  W.  Koch, 
27(8  Bevolutions  of  Europe,  period  8. 

Also  in  :  Lord  Mahon  (Earl  Stanhope),  UUt. 
of  Etu/.,  1718-1783,  v.  1,  ch.  7-10.— G.  P.  It. 
■tames.  Eminent  Foreign  Statesmen,  u.  4:  Alber- 
oni.— W.  Coxe,  Memoirs  of  the  liourbon  Kings  of 
Spain,  ch.  22-30. — E.  Armstrong,  Elisabeth  Far- 
nese, "  The  Termagant  of  Spain,"  ch.  2-10. 

A.  D.  1714.—  The  Peace  of  Utrecht.  See 
Utueckt:  a.  D.  1712-1714;  and  Slavery,  Ne- 
GKO:  A.  D.  1698-1770. 

A.  D.  1725-1740. — The  Austrian  Succession. 
—  Guarantee  of  the  Pragmatic  Sanction.  See 
Austuia:  a.  D.  1718-17a8;  and  1740. 

A.  D.  1726-1731. —  Fresh  quarrels  with  Eng- 
land.— Siege  of  Gibraltar. — Treaty  of  Seville. 
— Second  Treaty  of  Vienna. —  Acquisition  of 
the  Italian  Duchies. — "All  Europe  became  di- 
vided between  the  alliances  of  Vienna  and  Han- 
over ;  and  though  both  sides  pretended  that  these 
treaties  were  only  defensive,  yet  each  made  ex- 
tensive preparations  for  war.  George  I.  entered 
into  a  treaty  with  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse  Cassel 
for  the  supply  of  13,000  men;  manifests  were 
published,  ambassadors  withdrawn,  armies  put 
on  foot;  tlie  sea  was  covered  witli  English  fleets; 
an  English  squadron  under  Admiral  Hosier  an- 
noyed the  trade  of  Spain  and  in  Feb.  1737,  the 
Spaniards  laid  siege  to  Gibraltar,  and  seized  at 
Vera  Cruz  a  richly  laden  merchant  vessel  belong- 
ing to  the  English  South  Sea  Company.  But  all 
these  vast  preparations  led  to  no  results  of  im- 
portance. Of  all  the  Europeau  Powers,  Spain 
alone  had  any  real  desire  for  war.  .  .  .  The  pre- 
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limiiiarics  of  a  general  |)a('illciition  were  signuil 
at  Paris,  May  Slst  1727,  by  tin;  inini.sli'rs  of  the 
Emperor,  France,  Great  Hritaiii,  and  lloUaiul, 
and  11  Congress  was  appointeil  to  assemble  at 
Aix-la-Cliapellu  to  arrange  a  detiniti vc  peace.  But 
Spain  still  held  aloof  and  sought  every  oppor- 
tunity to  temporise.  The  liopes  of  Philip  being 
again  awakened  by  the  death  of  George  I.  in 
July  1737,  he  renewed  his  intrigues  with  the 
Jacobites,  an<l  instigated  the  Pretender  to  pro- 
ceed lo  a  port  in  the  Low  Countries,  and  to  seize 
iin  opportunity  to  i)ass  over  into  England.  But 
these  unfounded  expectations  were  soon  dispelled 
by  the  ((uiet  accession  of  George  II.  to  the  throne 
and  policy  of  his  father.  .  .  .  The  Spanish 
Queen  [Elizabeth  Farnese],  however,  still  held 
out;  till,  alarmed  by  the  dangerous  state  of  Phil- 
ip's health,  whose  death  might  frustrate  her 
favourite  scheme  of  obtaining  the  Italian  duch- 
ies, and  leave  her  a  mere  cypher  without  any 
political  inliuence,  she  induced  her  husband  to 
accept  the  preliminaries  by  the  Act  of  the  Pardo, 
Marcli  6th  1728.  A  congress  was  now  opened 
at  Soissons,  to  which  place  it  had  been  trans- 
ferred for  the  convenience  of  Fleuiy  [French 
minister],  who  ras  ishop  of  that  diocese.  But 
though  little  reuiaincd  to  be  arranged  oxcci)t  the 
satisfaction  of  Spain  in  the  matter  of  the  Italian 
duchies,  the  negociations  were  tedious  and  pro- 
tracted." In  the  end  they  "became  a  mere 
farce,  and  the  various  plenipotentiaries  gradually 
withdrew  from  the  Congress.  Meanwhile  the 
birth  of  a  Dauphin  (Sept.  4th  1720)  having  dis- 
sipated tlio  hopes  of  Philip  V.  and  his  Queen  as 
to  the  French  succession,  Elizabeth  devoted  her- 
self all  the  more  warmly  to  the  prosecution  of 
her  Italian  schemes;  and  finding  all  her  efforts  to 
separate  France  and  England  unavailing,  slie  at 
length  determined  to  accept  what  they  offered. 
.  .  .  She  persuaded  Philip  to  enter  into  a  sepa- 
rate treaty  with  France  and  England,  which  was 
couchided  at  Seville,  Nov.  9th  1739.  England 
.and  Spain  arranged  their  conunercial  and  other 
differences;  the  succession  of  Don  Carlos  to  the 
Italian  duchies  was  guaranteed;  and  it  was 
agreed  that  Leghorn,  Porto  Ferrajo,  Parma, 
and  Piacenza  should  be  garrisoned  by  6,000 
Spaniards,  who,  however,  were  not  to  interfere 
with  the  civil  government.  Nothing  more  was 
said  about  Gibraltar.  Philip,  indeed,  seemed 
now  to  have  abandoned  all  hope  of  recovering 
that  fortress ;  for  he  soon  afterwards  caused  to 
be  constructed  across  the  isthmus  the  strong  lines 
of  San  Roque,  and  thus  completely  isolated  Gib- 
raltar from  his  Spanish  dominions.  The  Dujcli 
acceded  to  the  Treaty  of  Seville  shortly  after  its 
execution,  on  the  understanding  that  they  should 
receive  entire  satisfaction  respecting  the  India 
Company  established  by  the  Emperor  at  Ostend. 
Charles  Vl.  was  indignant  at  being  thus  treated 
by  Spain.  ...  On  the  death  of  Antonio  Farnese, 
Duke  of  Parma,  January  10th  1731,  he  took 
military  possession  of  that  state.  .  .  .  The  ver- 
satility of  the  cabinets  of  that  age,  however, 
enabled  the  Emperor  to  attain  his  favourite  ob- 
ject at  a  moment  when  he  least  expected  it. 
The  Queen  of  Spain,  wearied  with  the  slowness 
of  Cardinal  Fleury  in  carrying  out  the  provisions 
of  the  Treaty  of  Seville,  suddenly  declared,  in  a 
lit  of  passion,  that  Spain  was  no  longer  bound  by 
that  treaty  (January  1731).  Great  Britain  and 
the  Dutch  States,  in  concert  with  the  Spanish 
Court,  without  the  concurrence  of  France,  now 


entered  into  negociations  with  the  Emperor, 
which  were  skilfully  conducted  by  Lord  Walde- 
grave,  to  induce  him  to  accede  to  the  Treaty  of 
Seville;  and,  on  March  10th  1731,  was  concluded 
what  has  been  called  the  Second  Treaty  of 
Vienna.  Great  Britain  and  the  States  guaran- 
teed the  Pragmatic  Sanction ;  and  tlie  Emperor, 
on  his  side,  acceded  to  the  provisions  of  Seville 
respecting  the  Italian  duchies,  and  agrceil  to 
annihilate  the  commerce  of  the  Austrian  Nether- 
lands with  the  Indies  by  abolishing  the  obnoxious 
().stend  Company.  He  also  engaged  not  to  be- 
stow his  daughter  on  a  Bourbon  jirince,  or  in 
any  other  wav  that  might  endanger  the  balance 
of  power  in  liurope.  ...  In  the  following  No- 
vember an  English  squadron  disembarked  at 
Leghorn  0,000  Spaniards,  who  took  possession  of 
that  place,  as  well  as  Porto  Ferrajo,  Parma,  and 
I'iacenza,  in  the  name  of  Don  Carlos,  as  Duke  of 
Parma  and  presumptive  hcirof  Tuscany." — T.  II. 
Dyer,  J/inl.  of  Mniiern  Euroiu;,  hk.  0,  ch.  1  (b.  3). 

Also  in  :  Lord  Mahon  (Earl  Stanhope),  Ilut. 
of  Kiig.,  1713-1783,  ch.  14-15  (v.  3).— W.  Coxe, 
lliitt.  of  the  House  of  Amtna,  ch.  88  (».  3).— W. 
Coxe,  Meimnra  of  the  lioiirboii,  Kings  of  Spain, 
ch.  30-40  (v.  3). —  E.  Armstrong,  Klisabeth  Far- 
nese, "The  Termor/ant  of  Spain,"  ch.  11-14. 

A.  D.  1733.—  The  First  Bourbon  Family 
Compact  (France  and  Spain).  See  Fkanck: 
A.  i).  1733. 

A.  D.  1734-1735. —  Acquisition  of  Naples 
and  Sicily,  as  a  kingdom  for  Don  Carlos.  Sec 
France:  A.  I).  17;!3-173r), 

A.  D.  1739. —  Outbreak  of  hostilities  with 
England. —  The  War  of  Jenkins'  Ear.  See 
England  :  A.  D.  1739-1741. 

A,  D.  1740.  —  Unsuccessful  attack  of  the 
English  on  Florida.  See  Gkouoia  .  A.  D.  1738- 
1743. 

A.  D.  1740-1741. — Beginning  of  the  V/ar  of 
the  Austrian  Succession.  Sec  Austkla:  A.  D. 
1740-1741. 

A.  D.  1741-1747. — The  War  of  the  Austrian 
Succession:  Operations  in  Italy.  See  Italy: 
A.  D.  1741-1743^  to  1746-1747. 

A.  D.  1743. — The  Second  Family  Compact 
of  the  Bourbon  kings. —  Arrangements  con- 
cerning Italy.     See  Fiianck:    A.  D.  1743  (Oc- 

TOHEJl). 

A.  D.  1746. — Accession  of  Ferdinand  VI. 

A.  D.  i'748. — Termination  and  results  of  the 
War  of  the  Austrian  Succession.  Sec  Aix-la- 
CnAi'ELLE,  The  Conouebs. 

A.  D.  1759.— Accession  of  Charles  III. 

A.  D.  1761-1762.— The  Third  Family  Com- 
pact of  the  Bourbon  kings. — England  declares 
War.    See   Fuance  :  A.  D.  1761  (Auoust). 

A.  D.  1762-1763. — Havana  lost  and  recov- 
ered.    SeeCuHA:  A.  D.  1514-1851. 

A.  D.  1763,— End  and  results  of  the  Seven 
Years  War.— Florida  ceded  to  Great  Britain. 
— Louisiana  acquired  from  France.  See  Seven 
Yeaus  Wau:  The  Theatiks. 

A.  D.  1766-1769. — Occupation  of  Louisiana. 
— The  revolt  of  New  Orleans  and  its  suppres- 
sion. See  Louisiana:  A.  D.  1766-1768;  and 
1769. 

A.  D.  1767. — Suppression  of  the  order  of  the 
Jesuits.     See  Jesuits:  A.  I).  1761-1769. 

A.  D.  1779-1781.  —  Reconquest  of  West 
Florida.     See  Flouiua:  A.  D.  1779-1781. 

A.  D.  1779-1782.  —  The  unsuccessful  siege 
of  Gibraltar.    See  England:  A.  D.  1780-1783. 
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A.  D.  1783.— Aims  and  interests  in  the  set- 
tlement of  peace  between  Great  Britain  and 
the  United  States.  See  Unitkd  Statkh  ov 
Am.:  a.  I).  17HJ  (Ski'tkmiikii — Novkmiikh). 

A.  D.  1783-1800.— The  question  of  Florida 
boundaries  and  of  the  navigation  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi, in  dispute  with  the  United  States. 
St'c  Plouida:  A.  D.  1788-1787;  and  Louisiana: 
A.  1).  1785-1800. 

A.  D.  1788.— Accession  of  Charles  IV. 

A.  D.  1791-1723.  —  The  Coalition  against 
reTolutionary  France.  Hco  Fkanik:  A.  I). 
1790-1791;  1791  (.July— Seitemuku);  and  1793 
(M  AltCII — Ski'tkm  iikh). 

A.  D.  1793.— Successes  on  the  French  fron- 
tier.    SccFuANCK:  A.  I).  1793(Jui.v  —  Dkcem- 

HKIl)  PnodllKHH  OK  TIIK  WaU. 

A.  D.  1794. —  French  successes  in  the  Pyre- 
nees. SfeFuANCK;  A.  I).  1704-179.")  (OcTOUEU 
—May). 

A.  D.  179S-—  Peace  and  alliance  with  the 
French  Republic. — Cession  of  Spanish  San 
Domingo.  See  Fhanck:  A.  I).  1795  (,Junk  — 
Deckmheh)- 

A.  D.  1797. —  Naval  defeat  by  the  English 
off  Cape  St.  Vincent.  Suu  England:  A.  I). 
1797, 

A.  D.  1797. —  Cession  of  western  part  of 
Hayti,  or  San  Domingo,  to  France.  Sec 
llAYTl:  A.  1).  1632-180!). 

A.  D,  1801. — Re-cession  of  Louisiana  to 
France.     See  Louihiana:  A.  I).  1798-1803. 

A.  D.  1802. — The  Peace  of  Amiens. — Recov- 
ery of  Minorca  and  Port  Mahon.  See  Fuance  : 
A.  D.  1801-1802. 

A.  D.  1805.—  The  naval  defeat  at  Trafal- 
gar.    See  Fkance:   A.   D.   1805  (Maucii— De- 

CEMIlKIl). 

A.  D.  1807-1808.— Napoleon's  plots  for  the 
theft  of  the  Spanish  crown. — The  popular  ris- 
ing.—  Accession  of  Ferdinand  VII. —  "For 
more  than  ten  years  Spain  liud  been  drawn  in 
the  wake  of  revolutionary  France.  To  Napoleon 
from  the  beginning  of  his  reign  she  liad  been  as 
subservient  as  Holland  or  Switzerland ;  she  had 
made  war  anil  peace  at  his  bidding,  had  surren- 
dered Trinidad  to  make  the  treaty  of  Amiens, 
had  given  her  fleet  to  destruction  at  Trafalgar. 
In  other  states  equally  subservient,  such  us  Hol- 
land and  the  Italian  Republic,  Napoleon  had  re- 
modelled the  government  at  his  pleasure,  and  in 
the  end  had  put  liis  own  family  at  the  head  of  it. 
After  Tilsit  he  thought  himself  strong  enough 
to  make  a  similar  change  in  Spain,  and  the  occu- 
pation of  Portugal  seemed  to  afford  the  oppor- 
tunity of  doing  this.  By  two  conventions  signed 
at  Fontainebleau  on  October  27  [see  Poutuoal  : 
A.  D.  1807],  the  partition  of  Portugal  was  ar- 
ranged with  Spain.  The  Prince  of  the  Peace  was 
to  become  a  sovereign  prince  of  the  Algarves,  the 
King  of  Spain  was  to  have  Brazil  with  the  title 
of  Lmperor  of  the  two  Americas,  &c. ;  but  the 
main  provision  was  that  a  French  army  was  to 
stand  on  the  threshold  of  Spain  ready  to  resist 
any  intervention  of  England.  The  occupation 
of  Portugal  took  place  soon  after,  Junot  arriving 
at  Lisbon  on  November  30,  just  as  the  royal 
family  with  a  following  of  several  thousands  set 
sail  for  Brazil  under  protection  of  the  English 
fleet.  At  the  same  time  there  commenced  in  de- 
fiance of  all  treaties  a  passage  of  French  troops 
into  Spain,  which  continued  until  80,000  had  ar- 
rived, and  hod  taken  quiet  possession  of  a  num- 


ber of  Spanish  fortresses.  At  last  Murat  wa« 
appointed  to  tlie  command  of  the  army  of  Spain, 
lie  entered  the  country  on  March  1,  1808,  and 
marched  (m  .Mailriil,  calculating  tlint  tlie  king 
would  retire  and  take  refuge  at  Seville  or  Cadiz. 
This  act  revealed  to  the  world,  and  even  to  a 
large  jmrty  among  the  French  themselves,  the 
nature  of  the  power  which  had  been  created  at 
Tilsit,  The  lawh'ss  acts  of  Napoleon's  earlier 
life  were  palliated  by  the  name  of  the  French 
lievoliitioM,  and  since  Brumaire  he  had  estab- 
lished a  character  for  comparative  moderation. 
But  here  was  naked  violence  without  the  excuse 
of  fanaticism;  and  on  what  a  scale!  One  of  the 
greater  states  of  Europe  was  in  the  hands  of  a 
burglar,  who  would  moreo\cr,  if  successful,  be- 
come king  not  only  of  Spain  but  of  a  boundless 
empire  in  the  New  World.  The  sc(iuel  was 
worse  even  than  this  commencement,  although 
the  course  which  events  took  seems  to  show  that 
by  meai^  of  a  little  delay  he  might  have  attained 
his  end  without  such  open  detiance  of  law.  The 
administration  of  Spain  had  long  been  in  the  con- 
temptible hands  of  Alanuel  Oodoy,  supposed  to 
be  tlie  queen's  lover,  yet  at  the  same  time  high 
in  the  favor  of  King  Charles  IV.  Ferdinand, 
the  heir  apparent,  headed  an  opposition,  but  in 
character  he  was  not  better  than  the  trio  he  op- 
posed, and  he  had  lately  been  put  under  orrest 
on  suspicion  of  designs  upon  his  father's  life. 
To  have  fomented  this  opposition  without  taking 
either  side,  and  to  have  rendered  both  sides 
equally  contemptible  to  the  Spanish  people,  was 
Napoleon's  game.  The  Spanish  people,  who 
profoundly  admired  him,  might  then  have  been 
induced  to  ask  him  for  a  king.  Napoleon,  how- 
ever, perpetnited  his  crime  before  the  scandal  of 
the  palace  broke  out.  The  march  of  Murat  now 
brought  it  to  a  head.  On  March  17  a  tumult 
broke  out  at  Aranjuez,  which  led  to  the  fall  of 
the  favourite,  and  then  to  the  abdication  of  the 
king,  ond  the  proclamation  of  Ferdinand  amid 
universal  truly  Spanish  enthusiasm.  It  was  a 
fatal  mistake  to  have  forced  on  this  popular  ex- 
plosion, and  Napoleon  has  characteristically  tried 
to  conceal  it  by  a  supposititious  letter,  dated 
^larcli  29,  in  which  he  tries  to  throw  the  blame 
upon  Murat,  to  wljom  the  letter  professes  to  be 
addressed.  It  warns  Murat  against  rousing 
Spanish  patriotism  and  creating  an  opposition  of 
the  nobles  and  clergy,  which  will  lead  to  a  'levee 
en  masse,"  and  to  a  war  without  end.  It  predicts, 
in  short,  all  that  took  place,  but  it  has  every 
mark  of  invention,  and  was  certainly  never  re- 
ceired  by  Jlurat.  The  reign  of  Ferdinand  hav- 
ing thus  begun,  all  that  the  French  could  do  was 
to  abstain  from  acknowledging  him,  and  to  en- 
courage Charles  to  withdraw  his  abdication  as 
given  under  duress.  By  this  means  it  became 
doubtful  who  was  king  of  Spain,  and  Napoleon, 
having  carefully  refrained  from  taking  a  side, 
now  presented  himself  as  arbiter.  Ferdinand 
was  induced  to  betake  himself  to  Napoleon's 
presence  at  Bayonno,  where  he  arrived  on  April 
21 ;  his  father  and  mother  followed  on  the  3(}th. 
Violent  scenes  took  place  between  father  and  son : 
news  arrived  of  an  insurrection  at  Mw.rid  and  of 
the  stern  suppression  of  it  by  Murat.  In  the  end 
Napoleon  succeeded  in  extorting  the  abdication 
both  of  Charles  and  Ferdinand.  It  was  learned 
too  late  that  the  insurrection  of  Spain  had  not 
really  been  suppressed.  This  crime,  as  clumsy 
as  it  was  monstrous,  brought  on  that  great  popu- 
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Iftv  inBiirrection  of  Europe  ngiiinst  the  universal 
moiiiirchy,  wliicli  I1118  iirofouiully  modified  till 
Hiil)si'(iuent  liistory,  iiml  makes  the  Auti-Napo- 
leoiilc  llevolulion  iin  event  of  tlie  Name  order 
ax  tlie  French  Involution.  A  rising  unpand- 
Ick'd  for  its  suddenness  and  sul>lime  spontane- 
ousness  took  place  tliroughout  Spain  and 
speedily  fonnd  11  response  in  Germany.  A  new 
impulse  was  given,  out  of  which  grew  the  great 
nationality  movement  of  the  nincteentli  century." 
—  J.  It.  Secley,  S/iort  Jliit.  of  Napoleon  I. ,  eh.  5, 
uret.  1, 

Also  in:  Sir  A.  Alison,  lliHt.  of  Europe,  1800- 
1S1,5,  rh  53  (r.  11).— U.  .Soutliey,  Hint,  of  the  Pe- 
iiiimiiliir  War,  ch.  2-5  (».  1). —  M.  de  Hourrienne, 
I'rimte  Memoirs  of  Is'apoleon,  r.  3,  ch.  33. —  I'. 
I>anfrey,  lli»t.  of  Napoleon,  f.  3,  eh.  4  ri/irf  0-8. 

A.  D.  1808  (May— September).— The  stolen 
crown  conferred  on  Joseph  Bonaparte. — Na- 
tional revolt. — Organization  of  Juntas  and 
planning  of  guerilla  war. — French  reveres,- - 
Quick  fueht  of  Joseph  Bonaparte  from  Madrid. 
— Arrivalof  English  forces  to  aid  the  people. — 
"  .Murat  was  disappointed  of  tlie  crown  of  Spain, 
on  winch  he  had  (i.xed  ins  hopes.  It  had  been 
refused  with  surprise  and  indignation  by  Na- 
poleon's brother  Louis,  who  wore  reluctantly 
even  that  of  Holland,  but  was  unwilling  to  ex- 
change it  for  a  still  deeper  royal  servitude. 
Joseph  Uonaparte,  however,  consented  to  aban- 
don his  more  tranquil  throne  of  Naples  for  tlie 
dangers  and  discontents  which  surrounded  that 
of  Spain.  Napoleon,  who  had  nominated  liim  to 
it  June  6th,  was  desirous  of  procuring  at  least 
the  apparent  consent  of  the  Spanish  nation.  The 
Council  of  Castile,  tlic  chief  politicul  body  of 
Spain,  when  informed  of  the  Treaties  of  Hayonne, 
was  at  last  induced  to  give  a  cold  and  reluctant 
assent  to  the  accession  of  Joseph.  Its  example 
was  followed  by  the  Supreme  Junta  and  the 
municipality  of  Madrid.  Tliere  was,  indeed,  no 
alternative  but  war.  Ferdinand  displayed  on  the 
occasion  all  the  baseness  of  his  soul  in  its  true 
colours.  He  not  only  wrote  to  Napoleon  to  ex- 
press his  satisfaction  at  the  elevation  of  Joseph, 
he  even  addressed  a  letter  of  congratulation  to 
the  man  wiio  had  usurped  his  crown  I  thus  testi- 
fying under  his  own  hand  his  utter  unworthi- 
ness  to  wear  it.  A  Junta  of  150  Spanish  notables, 
which  had  been  summoned  to  Bayonne,  ac- 
cepted a  constitution  proposed  by  Napoleon, 
July  7th,  and  a  day  or  two  after  Joseph  left 
Bayonne  for  Madrid.  He  had  signed  on  tlie  5th 
a  treaty  with  his  brother  Napoleon,  by  which  he 
renounced  the  crown  of  Naples,  made,  as  King 
of  Spain,  a  perpetual  offensive  alliance  witli 
France,  fixed  ^lio  number  of  troops  and  ships  to 
be  provided  by  each  nation,  and  agreed  to  the 
establishment  of  a  commercial  system.  By  an 
act  called  Constitutional  Statute,  July  15th,  tlie 
vacant  throne  of  Naples  was  bestowed  upon 
Joachim  Murat.  Ferdinand  liad  found  means  to 
despatch  from  Bayonne  a  proclamation  addressed 
to  tlie  Asturians,  and  dat»d  Maj'  8th,  in  which 
he  called  upon  them  to  assert  their  independence 
and  never  to  submit  to  the  perfidious  enemy  who 
had  deprived  lilm  of  his  rights.  This  letter 
naturally  made  a  great  impression  on  a  proud 
and  sensitive  people;  nor  was  its  effect  diminished 
by  anotlier  proclamation  which  Ferdinand  and 
his  brothers  were  compelled  to  sign  at  Bordeaux, 
May  12th,  calling  upon  the  Spaniards  not  to  op- 
pose 'the  beneficent  views'  of  Napoleon.    At 


this  la.st  address,  evidently  extorted  from  a  pris- 
oner, a  general  cry  of  indignation  arose  in  Spain; 
the  pi'ople  everywhere  (lew  to  arms,  except 
where  prevented  by  the  presc^nce  of  French 
troops.  The  city  of  Valencia  renounced  its  oTie- 
dicnce  to  the  (lovernmeiit  )f  JIadrid,  May  23rd; 
Seville  followed  its  exain|)le,  and  on  the  87th, 
Joseph  I'alafox  organised  at  Saragossa  the  insur- 
reclioii  of  Aragdii.  As  these  insurrections  were 
accomi)aiiied  with  friglitful  massacres,  princi- 
pally of  persons  who  had  held  high  civil  or  mili- 
tary posts  under  (;iiarles  IV.,  the  better  classes, 
to  put  an  end  to  these  horrible  scenes,  established 
central  Juntas  in  the  i)riiicipal  town.s.  .  .  .  They 
l)roposed  not  to  meet  the  enemy  in  pitched 
l)attles  in  the  open  Held,  but  to  harass,  wear  out, 
and  overcome  him  by  'guerilla,' or  the  discursive 
and  incessant  attacks  of  separate  small  bands. 
Tlie  Supreme  Junta  issued  instructions  for  con- 
ducting tills  mode  of  warfare.  Andalusia  was 
better  fitted  for  organising  tlie  revolt,  if  such  It 
can  be  called,  than  any  other  province  of  Spain. 
Its  population  formed  one-fifth  of  tlie  whole  na- 
tion, it  possessed  the  sole  cannoiifoundry  in  tlie 
kingdom,  it  contained  half  the  disposable  Span- 
i.sh  army,  and  it  could  receive  iissistance  from 
the  Knglish  both  by  means  of  Gibraltar  and  of 
Collingwood's  fieet  tliat  was  cruLsing  on  the 
coast.  One  of  the  first  feats  of  arms  of  the 
Spaniards  was  to  compel  the  surrender  of  five 
French  ships  of  the  line  and  a  frigate,  which  liad 
remained  in  the  port  of  Cadiz  ever  since  the 
battle  of  Trafalgar  (June  14tli).  JIarshal  Mon- 
cey  was  repul.sed  towards  the  end  of  June  in  an 
advance  up.m  v  alencia,  and  compelled  to  retreat 
upon  Madrid  witli  a  lo.ss  of  onetliird  of  his  men. 
In  tlie  north-west  tlie  Spaniards  were  less  for- 
tunate. Cuesta,  with  a  corps  of  85,000  men,  was 
defeated  by  Marshal  Bessii^res,  July  14th,  at 
Medina  del  Rio  Seco.  Tlie  consequence  of  tliia 
victory  was  tlie  temporary  submission  of  Leon, 
Palencia,  Valladolid,  Zamora,  and  Salamanca  to 
the  French.  But  this  misfortune  was  more  than 
counterbalanced  by  the  victory  of  General 
Castanos  over  the  French  in  Andalusia,  a  few 
days  after.  Generals  Dupont  and  Vedel  had  ad- 
vanced into  that  province  as  far  as  Cordova,  but 
they  were  defeated  by  Cnstaflos  with  the  army 
of  Andalusia  at  Baylen,  July  20tli.  On  this  oc- 
casion, the  commencement  of  tlie  French  reverses 
in  Spain,  18,000  French  soldiers  laid  down  their 
arms.  Joseph  Bonaparte  found  it  prudent  to 
leave  Madrid,  August  1st,  which  he  had  only  en- 
tered on  the  day  of  the  battle,  and  fly  to  Burgos. 
This  iniportant  victory  not  only  inspired  the 
Spaniards  with  confidence,  but  also  caused  them 
to  be  regarded  in  Europe  as  a  substantive  Power. 
On  the  day  after  the  battle  Castaflos  issued  a 
proclamation  wliicli  does  him  great  honour.  He 
invoked  the  Spaniards  to  sliow  humanity  towards 
the  French  ])ris()iiers  ■  '  war,  ai'd  threatened  to 
slioot  those  who  sliouUl  lu.iltreattliem.  Such, how- 
ever, was  the  exasperation  of  the  people  against 
their  invaders,  that  numbers  of  the  French  were 
massacred  on  their  route  to  Cadiz  for  embarka- 
tion, and  the  remainder  were  treated  with  bar- 
barous inhumanity.  These  cruelties  had,  how- 
ever, been  provoked  by  the  atrocities  of  the 
French  at  the  capture  and  sack  of  Cordova.  The 
campaign  in  Aragon  was  still  more  glorious  for 
the  Spaniards.  Palafox,  whether  or  not  he  was 
the  poltroon  described  by  Napier,  had  at  all 
events  the  merit  of  organising,  out  of  almost 
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imtliinfr,  tlio  mcnim  liy  wlildi  llio  French  weni 
n^piilscd  ill  Hcvcriil  (IcHpuraUB  iiHHnultH  upon 
.Siira)(()HM».  uikI  iit  Ivn^Mi  ('onipclliMl  I*)  retrriit 
lifter  a  sicgu  of  sonic  weeks  (Aiixusl  14lli).  'I'lie 
piilrlol  eiiuHo  wns  noon  iiftiT  Mtreiijftliened  by  llie 
iirrivtil  lit  (.'oruniiii  of  (Jeiieral  Lit  Uoinutiu,  with 
7,(M)()  of  lil.H  men  from  Doiimarit  («ept.  20lli). 
ICeals,  till-  iOiiKiisli  aiiiiiirai  in  tli«  Baltic,  hiiil  in- 
fi>riiiril  him  of  the  riHliig  of  liix  (xiiintrviiien  ami 
proviiliii  liiiii  the  iiieanH  to  tranxport  iii.s  troops 
from  Nylxirj;.  The  Kiij?lisli  Governiiient,  soon 
after  tin;  lirealiin^  out  of  tlie  iiiHiirrection,  liiui 
I>roclaiiiie(l  a  peace  with  tlii!  Hpanisli  nation  (Juiy 
'Itli  1HI)8),  aiiii  liaii  prepared  to  assist  tliem  in 
their  lieroic  HtriiB(?le.  Tlie  example  of  Spain 
had  also  encouraged  the  Portuguese  to  tlirow  oft 
the  iiisiiiTerat)le  yoke  of  the  French.  A  Junta 
was  established  at  Oporto,  June  Olli,  and  un  in- 
surrection was  organised  in  all  parts  of  the  king- 
dom where  the  French  forces  were  not  predomi- 
nant. Sir  Artliur  Welieslev,  with  about  10,000 
liritish  troops,  landed  at  Alondego  Hay,  Juiy 
Slst." — T.  H.  l)yer,  Jlitt.  of  Modern  Europe,  bk. 
7,  ch.  14  (I).  4). 

Also  in:  T.  Hamilton,  Annals  of  the  Pen'i- 
tular  C'ampiiigna,  v.  1,  ch.  4-10. — Haron  Jomini, 
Life  of  Na]Mleon,  ch.  13  (n.  2).— Gen.  Foy,  Hint, 
of  the  War  in  the  Peiiimtiila,  v.  8,  ;)(.  1. — Count 
Miot  de  Melito,  Memoirn,  rh.  23-28. 

A.  D.  i8o8  (September— December). — Napo- 
leon's overwhelming  campaign  against  the 
Spanish  armies, — Joseph  reinstated  at  Mad- 
rid.— "The  French  disasters  in  the  Peninsula 
shook  the  belief  in  Napoleon's  invincibility 
whicli  had  prevailed  throughout  the  Continent, 
and  the  Emperor  saw  that  he  must  crush  the 
Spaniards  at  once,  before  the  English  could  ad- 
vance from  the  fortified  liiise  they  had  nciiiiired 
on  the  (lank  of  the  Spanish  plains.  To  secure 
his  power  on  tlie  side  of  Germany,  he  had  u 
prolonged  interview  witli  the  Czar  at  Erfurt. 
.  .  .  Ou  the  14tli  October  the  two  Emperors 
parted ;  and  at  the  end  of  the  month  Napoleon 
set  out  from  Paris  for  Bayonne,  and  continued 
his  journey  to  Vitoria.  In  September  the  French 
had  evacuated  Tudela  and  Burgos,  and  had  been 
driven  from  Bilbao  by  General  Joachim  Blake 
[a  Spanish  officer  of  Irish  descent].  But  such 
vast  reinforcements  had  been  poured  across  the 
Pyrenees,  that  the  French  armies  in  Spain  now 
luimbered  250,000  men,  and  of  these  180,000 
were  drawn  up  behind  the  Ebro.  On  the  last 
day  of  October  Lefevrc  re-took  Bilbao;  and 
Blake,  after  a  defeat  at  Tornosa,  fell  back  upon 
Espinosa,  where  Napoleon,  u])on  his  arrival, 
<iirected  Marshal  Victor  .  .  .  and  Lefevre  to  as- 
sail him  witli  40,000  men.  The  Spaniards, 
though  numbering  only  25,000,  held  their  ground 
till  the  morning  of  the  second  day's  fighting 
(Uth  November).  With  one  part  of  the  fugi- 
tives BluKC  made  a  stand  at  Keyuosa  on  the  ISth 
against  Marshal  Soult,  who  had  achieved  a  vic- 
tory over  Belvedere  at  Burgos  on  the  10th;  but 
they  were  again  broken,  and  fled  to  the  moun- 
tains of  the  Cantabrian  chain.  With  the  other 
part  of  the  fugitives,  about  10,000,  tlie  Marquis 
of  La  Komaiia  made  liis  vray  into  Leon.  Cas- 
tatios  and  Palafox  had  a  united  force  of  43,000 
men  and  40  guns;  but  they  were  wrangling 
over  their  plans  when  J^Iarshal  Lannes,  the  in- 
trepid Duke  of  Montcbello,  .  .  .  appeared  with 
35,000  men,  and  broke  their  centre  at  Tudela. 
But  on  the  Spanish  left,  the  troops  who  had  con- 


quered at  Baylen  not  only  iimintAinrd  their 
ground  with  obsf.iac.v  but  drove  back  the 
French.  At  let  vh  ■  c  y  were  outnumbered, 
and  Castafios  fell  .nic  in  admirable  order  upon 
Madrid  through  Calithyiid.  The  right,  under 
Palafox,  retired  in  dihorder  to  Saragossa ;  and 
now  the  road  to  Madrid  was  blocked  only  by 
General  Han  Juan  \vitli  12,000  men,  who  had  eii- 
treiiched  the  Soiiio  Sierra  Pass.  But  this  post 
also  was  carried  on  the  30tli  November  by  the 
Polish  lancers  of  the  Imperial  Guard,  who  rode 
up  and  speared  the  iirlilleryinen  at  their  guns. 
Aranjuez  was  at  once  abandoned  by  the  central 
Junta,  and  on  the  2nd  December  the  French 
vanguard  appeared  on  the  heigiits  north  of  Mad- 
rid. The  capital  became  at  once  a  scene  of  tu- 
mult and  confiisiim:  barricades  were  erected, 
and  the  bells  sounded  tlie  alarm,  but  no  dis- 
cipline was  visible  in  the  assembling  bands;  and 
when  the  heights  of  the  Uetiro,  overlcMiking  the 
city,  %\ere  carried  by  the  French  on  the  moniing 
of  tlie  8rd  December,  the  authorities  sent  out  to 
arrange  a  surrender.  On  the  following  morning 
.  .  .  the  French  entered  the  city,  Joseph  was 
again  installed  in  the  palace,  where  deputations 
waited  upon  him  to  congratulate  him  and  renew 
their  profes.sions  of  devoted  attachment,  and  the 
city  settled  down  once  more  to  tranquil  submis- 
sion to  tlie  foreigner." — II.  1{.  Clinton,  The  War 
ill  the  Peninmita,  ch.  3. 

Also  in:  Gen.  Vane  (Mar(|uis  of  London- 
derry), Hlori/  of  the  I'lniiinidur  M'<ir,  ch.  8. 

A.  D.  1808-1809  (August— January).—  Wel- 
lington's first  campaign.  —  Convention  of  Cin- 
tra. —  Evacuation  of  Portugal  by  the  French. 
— Napoleon  in  the  field.—  Sir  John  Moore's 
advance  into  Spain. — His  retreat. — His  repulse 
ofSoultat  Corunna. — His  death. —  "  Sir  Arthur 
Wellesley's  division  comi)rised  9,000  men.  An- 
other corps,  under  sir  John  Moore,  which  had 
just  arrived  from  tlie  Baltic,  numbered  11,000 
"men.  These  two  detachments  were  to  co-oper- 
ate. But  their  united  cflorts  were  to  be  directed 
by  sir  Hew  Dalrymple  and  sir  Harry  BnrranI, 
two  generals  whoso  exploits  were  better  known 
in  the  private  records  of  the  Horse  Guards  than 
in  the  annals  of  their  country.  .  .  .  Sir  Arthur 
Wellesley  hiniled  liis  troops  at  Figuiera,  a  difli- 
ciilt  task  on  an  iron  coast.  On  the  7th  of  August, 
major-general  Spencer's  corps  joined  tlie  army. 
With  10,000  British  and  5,000  Portuguese,  sir  Ar- 
thur Wellesley  then  prepared  to  march  towards 
Lisbon.  On  the  17tlt  he  defeated  nt  Holiga  the 
French  under  Laborde.  Ou  the  SOtli  he  was  at 
Viniiero,  hoving  been  joined  by  general  An- 
struther  and  general  Acland  with  their  corps.  Ho 
had  now  nu  army  of  17,000  men.  Junot  had 
joined  Laborde  and  Loison  at  Torres  Vedras, 
and  their  united  force  was  about  14,000  men,  of 
whom  1,600  were  cavalry.  Early  in  tlie  morn- 
ing of  the  21st,  the  Frencli  attacked  the  British 
in  their  position.  Sir  Harry  Burrard  had  arrived 
on  the  night  of  the  20th,  but  did  not  land.  The 
princijial  attack  on  the  British  was  011  the  centre 
and  left;  the  sea  being  in  tlieir  rear.  Tlie  attack 
was  repulsed.  Kellermann  then  ottacked  with 
the  French  reserve,  and  ho  also  was  driven  back. 
Juiiot's  left  wing  and  centre  were  discomfited. 
The  roud  of  Torres  Vedrus,  the  shortest  road  to 
Lisbon,  was  uncovered.  Wlien  the  action  was 
nearly  over,  sir  Harry  Burrard  had  landed.  In 
a  private  letter,  sir  Arthur  Wellesley  wrote,  '  The 
French  got  a  terrible  beating  on  the  21st.     They 
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did  not  low  leas,  I  beliovc.  than  4,000  men,  and 
they  would  Imve  bi.'cn  entirely  destroyed,  if  sir 
H.  lUirriird  hud  not  prevented  me  from  pursuliin 
them.  Indeed,  slnee  the  iirrivul  of  the  great 
ffcnemls,  we  appear  to  have  been  palsied,  ami 
everything  has  t;one  on  wronjf.'  Slr.Iohn  Moore 
arrlveil  with  his  corps  on  the  'JlHt,  and  his  troops 
were  nearly  all  landed  when  hostilities  were  sus- 
pended by  the  ("onvcntion  of  Cintra  for  the 
evacuation  of  l'ortuj;al  by  the  French.  Sir  Ar- 
thur writes  to  Ijonl  t-'astlereagh,  '  AllhouKh  my 
name  is  alll.xed  to  this  instnunent,  I  Ik'k  that  you 
will  not  believe  that  I  negotiated  it,  that  I  ap- 
|)roveof  It,  or  that  I  had  any  hand  in  wording  it.' 
On  the  5th  of  September,  he  writes,  '  It  is  nulte 
impossible  for  me  to  contiruic  any  longer  wlta 
this  army ;  and  I  wish,  therefore,  that  you  woukl 
allow  mo  to  return  homo  and  resiune  tin;  duties 
of  my  olllce.'  Ualryniplo,  Uurrard,  and  Welles- 
ley  were  all  rccalleci  home.  Sir  .lohn  Moore  re- 
mained at  Lisbon,  having  been  appointed  to 
command  the  army.  A  Court  of  Incpilry  was 
ordered  (m  the  sulHect  of  '  the  late  tran.sactions 
in  Portugal.'  Wellesley  had  to  bear  nuieh  be- 
fore the  publicity  of  these  proceedings  was  to 
set  hini  riglit  in  public  opinion.  The  Inquiry 
ended  in  a  formal  disapprobation  of  the  armis- 
tice and  convention  on  the  part  of  the  king  l)eing 
communicated  to  sir  Hew  Dairy mplo.  Neither 
of  the  two  '  great  generals'  was  again  employed. 
One  advantage  was  gained  l)y  the  Convention. 
The  Uusslan  lleet  in  the  Tagus  was  delivered  up 
to  the  British.  Sir  John  Moore,  late  in  October, 
began  his  march  into  Spain,  'to  co-operate,' as 
his  instructions  set  forth,  '  with  the  Spanish 
armies  in  the  expidsion  of  the  French.'  He  was 
to  lead  the  British  forces  in  Portugal ;  and  to  bo 
ioincd  by  sir  I)avi<l  Baird,  with  10,000  men  to 
be  landed  at  Corunna.  Instead  of  finding  Span- 
ish armies  to  cooperate  with,  he  learned  that  the 
French  had  routed  and  dispersed  them.  Napo- 
leon had  himself  come  to  command  his  troops ; 
and  had,  arrived  at  Bayonne  on  the  3rd  of  No- 
vember. Moore  was  separated  from  Baird  by  a 
wide  tract  of  country.  He  liad  been  led  by 
false  information  to  divide  ills  own  army.  lie 
remained  for  some  time  at  Salamanca,  inactive 
and  uncertain.  Madrid  was  soon  in  tlic  hands 
of  the  French.  Moore  made  a  forword  move- 
ment against  the  advanced  corps  of  Soult;  and 
then,  learning  that  the  French  armies  were 
gathering  all  around  him,  he  detcrnuned  to  re- 
treat. Sir  David  Baird  had  previously  joined 
him.  Moore  had  abandoned  all  hopes  of  de- 
fending Portugal,  and  Bad  directed  his  march 
towanfs  Corunna.  He  commenced  his  retreat 
from  Suliagun  on  the  evening  of  the  24th  of  De- 
cember. During  this  retreat,  the  retiring  army 
constantly  turned  upon  the  pursuers,  always  de- 
feating them,  and  on  one  occasion  capturing 
general  Lefelivre.  The  winter  had  set  in  with 
terrible  severity;  tlie  sufferings  of  the  troops 
were  excessive;  disorganization,  the  common 
consequence  of  a  retreat,  added  to  their  danger. 
Moore  saved  his  army  from  destruction  by  an 
overwhelming  force  when  he  carried  it  across 
the  Esia,  effectually  destroying  the  bridge  by 
which  they  passed  tlie  swollen  stream.  But 
Moore  could  not  save  liis  men  from  their  own 
excesses,  which  mode  enemies  of  the  inhabitants 
of  every  place  through  which  they  passed.  At 
Lugo,  on  the  7th  of  January,  1809,  the  British 
general  halted  his  exhausted  troops,  determined 


to  give  t>attlo  to  Soult,  to  whom  Napoleon  hud 
given  up  the  pursuit  of  the  Kngllsh  army,  hav- 
ing received  despatches  which  indicated  that  war 
with  Austria  was  close  at  haixl.  Soult  declined 
the  conllict;  and  on  the  British  marched  to  (.'o- 
runna.  On  llx^  llth,  when  they  had  ascended 
the  heights  fnim  which  Corimna  was  visible, 
there  wen;  no  transports  in  the  bay.  The  troops 
met  with  a  kind  reception  in  the  town;  and  their 
general  applied  himself  to  make  his  position  as 
strong  as  possible,  to  resist  the  enemy  that  was 
approaching.  On  the  evening  of  the  14lh  the 
transports  arrived  The  sick  and  wounded  were 
got  on  board;  and  a  great  jiart  of  the  artillery. 
Fourteen  thousand  British  remained  to  light,  if 
their  embarkation  were  molested.  The  l)attle  of 
Corunna  began  at  two  o'clock  on  the  Ulth  of 
January.  Soult  had  20,000  veterans,  with  nu- 
merous llcldguns;  and  he  had  planted  a  formi- 
dablo  battery  on  the  rocks,  commanding  the 
valley  and  the  lower  ridge  of  hills.  Columns  of 
French  infantry  descended  from  the  higher 
ridge;  and  there  wis  soon  a  close  trial  of 
strength  between  the  combatants.  From  tho 
lower  ridge  Moore  beheld  the  42nd  and  50th 
driving  the  enemy  before  them  through  the  vil- 
lage of  Elvina.  He  sent  a  battalhm  of  tho 
guards  to  support  them;  but  through  u  mis- 
conception the  42nd  retired.  Mooro  immedi- 
ately dashed  into  the  light;  exclaimed  'Forty- 
second,  remember  Egypt,'  an<l  sent  them  back 
to  the  village.  The  British  lield  their  groimd 
or  drove  off  tludr  assailants;  and  victory  was 
certain  under  the  skilful  direction  of  tho  heroic 
comnuuider,  when  he  was  dash(!(l  to  the  eartli 
l)y  a  sliot  from  the  rock  battery.  Sir  David 
Baird,  the  second  in  command,  had  also  fallen. 
Moore  was  carried  into  Corunna;  and  endured 
severol  hours  of  extreino  torture  before  ho 
yieitled  up  his  great  spirit.  Tho  command  had 
devolved  upon  general  Hope,  who  thought 
that  his  first  duty  was  now  to  etnt)ark  tho 
troops.  .  .  .  When  the  sufferers  in  Moore's  cam- 
paign came  homo  the  hospitals  were  filled  with 
wounded  and  sick;  and  some  of  the  troops 
brought  back  a  pestilential  fever." — C.  Knight, 
Crown  Hist,  of  Eng.,  ch.  57  (abriUgnient  of  ch. 


2x.  V.  7,  of  Popular  Iliitt.  of  Eng.). 

Ai.Bo  IN:  Gen.  Sir  W.  F.  P.  Napier,  Iliat.  of 
the  War  in  the  Peninsula,  bk.  2-4  (v.  1).  —  J.  SI. 
Wilson,  Memoirs  of  tite  Duke  of  Wellington,  v.  1, 
eh.  13-16. —  Dispatc/ies  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
V.  4. — Q.  R.  Qleig,  General  Sir  John  Moore  {Emi- 
nent British  Military  Commanders,  v.  3). — Baron 
Jomini,  Life  of  Napoleon,  ch.  13  {v.  2). —  Duke 
do  liovigo,  Memoirs,  v.  2,  pt.  2,  ch.  2-3. — Gen. 
Foy,  Jlist.  of  the  War  in  the  Peninsula,  v.  2,  pt.  2. 

A.  D.  1808-1809  (December— March).— The 
siege  of  Saragossa. — "  When  Moore  was  pur- 
sued by  Na])oleon,  the  Duke  of  Infantado,  who 
had  rallied  20,000  men  in  New  Castile  after  tho 
fall  of  Madrid,  formed  the  Quixotic  design  of 
re-taking  the  capital.  Marshal  Victor,  Duke  of 
Belluno,  utterly  crushed  his  force  at  Uclcs  on 
the  13th  January,  1809,  wliero  1,500  Spaniards 
were  slain,  and  9,000  men  and  all  the  stores  and 
artillery  were  taken.  The  French,  in  retaliation 
for  the  Spaniards  having  lianged  some  soldiers 
who  had  been  captured,  murdered  many  of  the 
prisoners  in  cold  blood,  and  perpetrated  infamous 
atrocities  on  the  inhabitants  of  Ucles.  The 
Spaniards,  however,  showed  tiieir  extraordinary 
valour  behind  walls  in  their  second  defence  of 
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RurncoiMa,  tho  hIpro  of  wlilcli  [iibnndoiird  the 
pri'vlims  Aiii?"'"'.  "ft<'r  "  llt'rc«  striij{(;lc|  wiih  re- 
iK^wcil  by  !t5,(H)0  Kroncli  under  Marnlmls  Moiiecy 
mid  Mortlcr.  on  tlio  20tli  Dpcpinbpr,  1808.  The 
clly  wiiH  defended  by  I'liliifox,  who  hud  retired 
into  it  iift<'r  Ills  defeiit  ut  Tudelii.  Tlio  seeond 
siege  of  this  renowned  city  —  tliougli  tlio  defence 
eventually  proved  iinsueeessfiil  —  crowns  with 
everlasting  glory  the  Spanisli  War  of  Indepen- 
dence. .  .  .  '  The  citizens  gave  up  their  goods, 
their  houses,  and  their  bodies  to  the  war,  and, 
mingling  with  the  peasants  and  soldiers,  formed 
one  miglity  garrison  suited  to  the  vast  fortress 
they  had  formed.  For  doors  and  windows  were 
built  up,  house-fronts  loopholed,  internal  com- 
munications opened,  street*  trenched  and  crossed 
by  earthen  ramparts  mounted  with  -annon,  and 
every  strong  building  was  a  separate  fortifica- 
tion: there  was  no  weak  point — there  could  bo 
none  In  a  city  which  was  all  fortress,  where  the 
space  covereil  by  houses  was  the  measure  of  the 
ramparts'  (Napier).  All  the  trees  outside  the 
walls  wore  cut  down,  the  luniscs  destroyed,  and 
tae  materials  carried  Into  the  town.  .  .  .  The 
public  maga/.lncs  were  provisioned  for  six 
months,  and  all  tlio  conventual  communities  and 
the  inhabitunts  had  largo  private  stores.  Nearly 
3,000  artillerymen  and  sappers,  and  80,000  men 
of  the  regular  army,  Imd  taken  refuge  in  the 
city,  and  at  least  20,000  citizens  and  fugitive 
peasants  were  lit  for  arms.  The  popular  leaders 
had  recourse  to  all  the  aid  which  superstition 
could  give  them:  denunciations  of  the  wrath  of 
Heaven  were  hurled  on  those  who  were  suspected 
of  waveraig,  and  the  clergy  readily  recounted 
stories  of  miracles  to  encourage  the  faithful. 
Saragossi  was  '  believed  to  bo  invincible  through 
the  protection  of  Our  Lady  of  the  Pillar,  who 
had  chosen  it  for  the  seat  of  iiier  peculiar  worship. 
.  .  .  An  appearance  in  the  sky,  which  at  other 
times  might  have  passed  imremembered,  and 
perhaps  unnoticed,  had  given  strong  confirma- 
tion to  the  popular  faith.  About  a  month  be- 
fore the  commencement  of  the  first  siege,  a  white 
cloud  appeared  ot  noon,  and  gradually  assumed 
the  form  of  a  palm-tree;  the  sky  being  in  all 
other  parts  clear,  except  that  a  fe^*  specks  of 
fleecy  cloud  hovered  about  the  larger  one.  It 
was  first  ob.served  over  the  cliurch  of  N.  Sefiora 
del  Portillo,  and  moving  from  thence  till  it 
seemed  to  bo  immediately  above  that  of  the 
pillar,  continued  iu  the  same  form  about  half  an 
hour,  and  then  dispersed.  The  inhabitants  were 
in  a  state  of  such  excitement  that  crowds  joined 
in  the  acclamation  of  the  first  beholder,  who 
cried  out,  ' '  A  miracle  I " —  and  after  the  defeat  of 
the  besiegers  had  confirmed  the  omen,  a  miracle 
it  was  universally  pronounced  to  liave  been,  the 
people  proclaiming  with  exultation  that  th,! 
Virgin  had  by  this  token  prefigured  the  victory 
she  had  given  them,  and  promised  2Saragoza 
her  protection  as  long  as  the  world  should  en- 
dure '  (Southey).  ...  At  daybreak  on  the  31st 
December,  General  Sucliet  carried  the  works  on 
the  Monte  Torrero;  but  Count  Qazan  de  la 
Peyridre  —  a  general  highly  distinguished  in  the 
Swiss  and  Italian  campaigns  —  failed  in  his  at- 
tack upon  the  suburbs  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Ebro,  and  the  confidence  of  the  Spaniards  in 
their  leaders  was  restored.  Three  days  later  the 
town  was  completely  Invested,  the  siege  opera- 
tions being  directed  by  General  La  Coste.  On 
the  80th  December,   the  trenches  being  com- 


pleted, the  town  was  flumnu)ni'd  to  surrender, 
and  the  example  of  Madrid  was  referred  to;  but 
I'alafox  renllcd  proudly,  '  If  .Madrid  has  siir- 
rendcrcd,  Madrid  has  been  sold :  Saragossa  will 
neithiT  be  sold  nor  Hiirrendcri'd.'  .Marshal  Mon- 
ci'y  being  recalled  to  Madrid,  .Iiinot  took  com- 
mand of  his  corps.  Tlie  besieged  attempted  sev- 
eral sallies,  which  were  r'pulsed;  ami  after  a 
heavy  bonil)ardinent,  the  'H.  .loseph  convent  was 
carried  by  the  Krcncli  on  the  11th  January,  1801). 
The  Spanish  leaders  nii.intalncd  tlie  courage  of 
their  countrymen  by  proclMiming  a  forged  de- 
spatcli  narrating  the  (lefeat  of  Napoleon.  The 
guerrilla  bands  began  to  gather  In  round  the 
¥'rench,  and  their  condition  was  becoming  peril- 
ous. But  tlio  command  had  now  been  taken  by 
the  invincible  Marslial  Lannes,  Duke  of  Monte- 
bello  (who  had  been  detained  by  a  long  Illness); 
the  approaches  were  steadily  pushed  on,  the 
breaches  in  the  walls  became  wider,  and  on  tho 
aOth  the  French  rushed  forward  and  took  posses- 
si()n  of  the  ramparts.  '  Thus  the  walls  of  Zara- 
goza  went  to  the  grouml ;  but  Zaragoza  remained 
erect,  and  as  the  broken  girdle  fell  from  tho 
heroic  city,  the  besiegers  started  at  her  naketl 
strength.  Tho  regular  defences  had  crumbled, 
but  Uie  popular  resistance  was  instantly  called 
with  all  its  terrors  into  action ;  and  as  if  fortune 
had  resolved  to  mark  the  exact  moment  when 
the  ordinary  calculations  of  science  should  cease, 
tlio  chief  engineers  on  both  sides  [La  Costo  and 
San  Gcnis]  were  simultaneously  slain '  (Napier). 
.  .  .  The  Junta  was  in  no  degree  cowed :  they 
resolved  on  resistance  to  the  last  extremity,  and 
a  row  of  gibbets  was  raised  for  any  who  should 
(lare  to  propose  surrender.  Additional  barri- 
cades were  constructed,  and  alarm-bells  were 
rung  to  summon  the  citizens  to  the  threatened 
points.  As  each  house  was  in  itself  a  fort  wliiph 
had  to  be  separately  attacked,  mining  now  was 
had  recourse  to.  In  this  art  the  skill  of  tho 
French  was  unquestioned,  and  room  after  room 
and  house  after  house  wos  carried.  But  still  tho 
constancy  of  tho  besieged  was  unshaken,  and  tho 
French  soldiers  began  to  murmur  at  their  exces- 
sive toil.  From  so  many  of  the  women  and 
children  being  huddled  together  in  the  cellars  of 

'  the  city,  for  safety  from  the  shells  and  cannon- 
balls,  a  pestilence  arose,  and  slowly  spread  from 
the  besieged  to  the  besiegers.  '  Tho  strong  and 
the  weak,  the  daring  loldier  and  the  shrinking 
child,  fell  before  it  alike ;  and  such  was  the  pre- 
disposition to  disease,  that  the  slightest  wound 
gangrened  and  became  incurable.  In  the  begin- 
ning of  February  the^aily  deaths  were  from 
four  to  five  hundred;  — the  living  were  unable 
to  bury  the  dead;  and  tliousands  of  carcases, 
scattered  about  the  streets  and  courtyards,  or 
piled  in  heaps  at  the  doors  of  the  churches,  were 
left  to  dissolve  in  their  own  corruption,  or  bo 
licked  up  by  the  flames  of  burning  houses  as  tho 
defence  became  concentrated '  (Napier).  On  tho 
IStii  February  a  great  assault  took  t)lace,  and  so 
n.uch  of  the  town  was  carried  that  further  resis- 
tance was  hopeless.  Terms  of  capitulation  were 
offered  by  the  besieged,  but  were  rejected  by 
Lannes,  and  on  the  19th  the  heavy  guns  opened 
from  the  batteries  on  the  left  bank  of  tho  Ebro, 
to  sweep  the  houses  on  the  quays.  On  the  20th, 
wiien  all  the  great  leaders  were  dead  or  pros- 
trated with  fever,  and  none  but  the  soldier- priest 
Ric  remained  to  lea<l  the  diminished  band  of 

I  heroes,   Saragossa   surrendered, —  at  discretion, 
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arcuriling  to  tlu;  Frnicli:  on  lionoiirublu  turmB, 
accnrdiiiK  to  the  SpmiliinlH.  Siicli  wiw  tlio  nlow! 
of  out'  of  the  uiiwl  licrolr  (Icfciiccs  in  the  liiHtory 
of  the  world.  If  any  coiKlltliin.H  were  rcully  luv 
Cfptod,  tlii'y  were  111  oliMirviil  by  tlio  vIctoiH: 
tilt'  cliurclu'S  w(!i(.'  |iluiid(-r('il,  und  many  of  tlii! 
clergy  and  nionk«  were  put  to  dciitli.  .  .  .  Tlie 
other  »troii(,Miolds  In  AraKon,  one  after  nnother, 
giirrendereii  to  the  FrtMich  liefore  the  end  of 
March.  In  <'»laloniu  the  Kreneh,  under  Uencral 
Oouvlon  SI,  C'yr,  had  niel  with  eiplal  sucress. 
With  aO.OOd  men  St.  Cyr  had  taken  IIosiih  after 
u  month's  siege  —  whh^l'.  wuh  prolonged  by  the 
prOMUCUof  that  brilliant  naval  eoiruiiander.Lord 
Cochrane  (aftt'rvvards  Karl  of  Diindonjihi),  witli 
an  Knglisli  frigate  in  the  liarbour  —  in  Deeem- 
ber,  1808,  had  routed  Ueding  at  ('ardadeu,  had 
relieved  Barcelona  (where  General  I)uhesin(!  was 
Bhut  up  with  8,000  Frenclinien),  and  Iiad  again, 
on  the  yist  l)eeeml)er,  routed  Keding  at  jMr)llnos 
del  Hey,  where  all  I  he  Spanish  stores,  including 
80,000  muskets  froi:.  England,  were  taken.  In 
the  spring  of  1800  lieding  made  another  nltcmpt 
to  achieve  the  indepenclence  of  the  north-cnst, 
nnd  moved  to  relieve  Sarugossa;  but  on  the  17th 
February  he  was  met  by  St.  Cyr  at  Igualada, 
where  lieding  himstdf  was  killed  and  his  army 
was  dispersed.  Tlie  siege  of  Oerona  alone  in  the 
north-ea.st  of  Spain  remaijied  to  l)e  undertaken." 
— II.  U.  Clinton,  The  War  in  the.  Peiiiiimila,  eh.  3. 

Also  in  :  O.  M.  Yonge,  Book  of  Uohlen  Deeds, 
p.  305. — H.  Southey,  IlUt.  of  the  /'eninmilar  War, 
ell.  18  (».  8).— Sir  VV.  F.  P.  Napier,  Hint,  of  the 
War  in  the  PeninmiUi,  bk.  5,  ch.  3-3  (i\  1). — 
Baron  do  Marbot,  Memoirs,  v.  1,  eh.  40. 

A.  D.  1809  (February  — June).— The  war  in 
Aragop.— Siege  of  Gerona.  —  "This  decisive 
victory  [of  IgualadaJ  terminated  the  regular  war 
in  Catalonia;  and  8t  Cyr,  retiring  to  Vich,  com- 
menced preparations  for  tlic  siege  of  Qcrona. 
The  undertaking  was  for  some  time  delayed  by 
the  discord  of  St  Cyr  ond  Verdier;  but  in  the 
beginning  of  May  they  appeared  before  the  town, 
and  on  the  Ist  of  June  the  investment  was  com- 
pleted. Hut  the  prowess  of  the  Spaniards  no- 
whcre  appeared  to  greater  odvantage  than  in  the 
defence  of  their  walled  towns:  it  was  not  till 
13th  August,  after  37  days  of  open  trenches,  and 
two  unsuccessful  assaults,  that  the  French  pos- 
sessed themselves  of  the  fort  of  STonjuich,  which 
commands  the  town:  yet  the  gallant  governor, 
Alvarez,  still  held  out,  and  the  safe  arrival  of  a 
convoy  sent  by  Blake  reanimated  vhe  spirit  of 
the  garrison.  The  grand  assault  of  the  lo\fer 
town  wat  ;,'  •'in  (^*ei>t  17);  but  the  French  were 
repulsed  from  •,  .0  or  ich  with  the  loss  of  1,000 
men;  and  St  Cyr,  1  jspairing  of  carrying  the 
place  by  force,  conv  rted  the  siege  into  a  block- 
ade. The  capture  c .  three  successive  convoys, 
sent  by  Blake  for  1  leir  relief,  reduced  the  be- 
sieged at  last  to  extremity :  famine  and  pestilence 
devastated  the  city ;  but  it  was  not  till  tlie  inhab- 
itants were  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  eating 
hair  that  the  place  was  yielded  (Dec.  13)  to  Au- 
gereau,  who  had  superseded  St  Cyr  in  the  com- 
mand. A  more  memorable  resistance  is  not  on 
record;  but  the  heroic  Alvarez,  to  the  eternal 
disgrace  of  Augereau,  was  immured  in  a  dun- 
geon at  Figueras,  where  he  soon  afterwards 
died.  Junot,  in  the  mean  time,  had  been  taken 
ill,  and  was  succeeded  In  the  command  in  Ara- 
gim  by  Suchet,  a  youag  general  whose  tiilents 
and  success  gave  him  a  brilliaDt  career  in  the 


later  years  of  the  empire.  Ilis  tint  essay,  Iiow 
ever, '  was  unfortunate;  for  tin-  Indefatigable 
Ulaki',  encouraged  by  tin-  retreat  of  St  Cyr 
towards  tlie  Pyrenees,  had  again  advaiu  d  with 
r.'.INH)  men;  and  an  action  i'ii.s<ieil  (.May  33)  at 
Alcaiil/.  In  wliicli  the  Kreiieh,  sel/.ed  " 'th  M 
Iianic,  lied  in  coiifiiNion  from  the  Held.  This  un- 
wonted KiicceHH  emboldened  lllakc  to  appriiaeh 
Siiragossa;  but  the  iliHeipline  and  munieiivresof 
the  Freiieh  iiNserted  llieir  wonted  Hiiperiorlty  In 
till'  plaln.s:  the  Spaniards  were  routed  close  to 
Saiagossa  (.lune  10),  and  more  decisively  at  Uel- 
eliile  the  next  day.  The  army  of  HIake  was  en- 
tirely dispersed;  and  all  regular  resistance  ceased 
in  .\nigoii.  as  it  had  done  in  Catalonia,  after  the 
fall  of  (Jerona. " — Kpitoiiu  of  Alison  »  Jlist.  of 
lOiriiiie,  Meet.  rm-M7. 

A.  D.  1809  (February  -July). —Welling^ton 
again  in  the  ~,nglish  command. — The  French 
advance  into  Portugal  checked.  —  Passage 
of  the  Douro  by  the  English.—  Battle  of 
Talavera. — "Napoleon,  before  Moore's  corps 
had  actually  left  Corunna,  conceived  the  war 
at  an  end,  and,  in  issuing  instructions  to  his 
marslials,  anticipated,  with  no  unreasonable  v  m- 
tidencc,  the  complet<!  subjugation  of  the  I'eiiin- 
sula.  E.xcepting,  indeed,  some  isolated  districts 
in  the  east,  the  only  parts  now  in  possession  of 
tlie  Soaniards  or  their  allies  were  Andalusia, 
whit.,  nad  Iw^en  saved  by  the  precipitate  recall 
of  Napoleon  to  the  north;  and  Portugal,  which, 
still  i.'.  arms  against  the  French,  was  nominally 
occupied  by  a  ISritisn  corps  of  10,000  men,  left 
there  under  Sir  John  Cradock  at  the  time  of 
General  Moore's  departure  with  the  bulk  of  the 
army  for  Spain.  The  proceedings  of  the  French 
marshals  for  tlie  recovery  of  the  entire  Peninsula 
were  speedily  arranged.  Lannes  took  the  direc- 
tion of  the  siege  of  Saragossa,  where  the  Span- 
iards, flghting  as  usual  with  admirable  constancy 
from  behiiul  stone  walls,  were  holding  two 
French  corps  at  bay.  Lcfebvro  drove  one  Span- 
ish army  into  the  recesses  of  the  Sierra  Morena, 
and  Victor  chased  another  into  the  fastnesses  of 
Murcia.  Meantime  Soult,  after  recoiling  awhile 
from  the  dying  blows  of  Moore,  had  promptly 
occupied  Gallicia  upon  the  departure  of  the  tng- 
lish,  and  Avas  preparing  to  cross  the  Portuguese 
frontier  on  his  work  of  conquest.  In  aid  'if  this 
design  it  was  concerted  tliut  while  the  last-n.t.T.ed 
marshal  advanced  from  the  north,  Victor,  by 
way  of  Elvas,  and  Lapissc  by  way  of  Almeida, 
should  converge  together  upon  Portugal,  and 
that  when  the  Ei.glish  ot  Lisbon  had  been  driven 
to  their  ships  the  several  corps  should  unite  for 
the  tinal  subjugation  of  the  Peninsula  by  the 
occupation  of  Andalusia.  Accordingly,  leaving 
Ney  to  maintain  the  ground  olrcady  won,  Soult 
descended  with  30,000  men  upon  the  Douro,  and 
by  the  end  of  March  was  in  secure  possession  of 
Oporto.  Had  lie  continued  his  advance,  it  is  not 
impossible  tliat  the  o'lnpaign  might  have  had 
the  termination  he  desired ;  but  at  this  point  he 
waited  for  intelligence  of  the  English  in  his 
front  and  of  Victor  and  Lapissc  on  his  flank. 
His  caution  saved  Portugal,  for,  while  he  still 
hcsiuitcd  on  the  briuk  of  the  Douro,  there  again 
arrived  in  tlie  Tiigus  that  renowned  commander 
before  whose  genius  the  fortunes  not  only  of  the 
marshals,  but  of  their  imperial  master,  were 
finally  to  fail.  England  was  now  at  the  com- 
mencement of  her  greatest  war.  The  system  of 
small  expeditions  and  iosiguiflcant  diversions, 
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though  not  yet  conclusively  abandoned,  was 
soon  supersetfed  by  tlio  glories  of  a  visible  con- 
test: nnd  in  u  sliort  time  it  was  l(nown  and  felt 
by  a  great  majority  of  tlic  nation,  tliat  on  tlic 
field  of  tlic  Peninsula  England  was  fairly  pitted 
against  France.  ...  At  the  ooniniencement  of 
the  year  1809,  when  the  prospects  of.  Spanisli 
independence  were  at  their  very  gloomiest  point, 
the  Ui'itish  Cabinet  had  proposed  and  concluded 
a  compieiiensive  treaty  of  alliance  with  the  Pro- 
visional Administration  of  Spain;  and  it  was 
now  resolved  that  the  contest  in  the  Peninsula 
should  be  continued  on  a  scale  more  effectual 
than  before,  and  that  the  principal,  instead  of 
the  secondary,  part  should  be  borne  by  England. 
.  .  .  England's  colonial  requirements  left  her 
little  to  shovv  against  the  myriads  of  the  conti- 
nent. It  wis  calculated  at  the  time  that  60,000 
Britisli  soldiers  might  have  been  made  dispos- 
able for  tlie  Peninsular  service,  but  at  no  period 
of  the  war  was  such  a  force  ever  actually  col- 
lected under  the  standards  of  Wellington,  while 
Napoleon  could  maintain  his  300,000  warriors 
in  Spain,  witliout  materially  disabling  the  arms 
of  the  Empire  on  the  Danube  or  the  Uhine. 
We  liad  allies,  it  is  true,  in  the  troops  of  the 
country;  but  these  at  tirst  were  little  better  than 
refractory  recruits,  requiring  all  the  accessories 
of  discipline,  eciuipmeut,  and  organisation;  jeal- 
otis  of  all  foreigners,  even  as  friends,  and  not 
unreasonably  suspicious  of  supporters  who  could 
always  find  in  their  slaps  a  refuge  which  was 
denied  to  tliemselves.  But  above  all  these  dilli- 
culties  was  tliat  arising  from  the  inexperience 
of  the  Government  in  continental  warfare.  .  .  . 
When,  however,  with  these  ambiguous  pros- 
pects, the  Government  did  at  length  resolve  on 
the  systematic  prosecution  of  the  Peninsular 
war,  the  eyes  of  the  nation  were  at  once  instinc- 
tively turned  on  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  as  the 
general  to  conduct  it.  .  .  .  lie  stoutly  declared 
his  opinion  that  Portugal  was  tenable  against 
the  French,  even  if  actual  possessors  of  Spain, 
and  that  it  offered  ample  opportunities  of  in- 
fluencing the  great  result  of  the  war.  With 
these  views  he  recommended  that  the  Portu- 
guese army  should  be  organised  at  its  fidl 
strength;  that  it  should  be  in  part  taken  into 
British  pay  and  under  the  direction  of  British 
officers,  and  that  a  force  of  not  less  than  80,000 
English  troops  should  be  despatched  to  keep 
this  army  together.  .  .  .  Such  was  the  prestige 
already  attached  to  W^ellesley's  name  that  his  ar- 
rival in  tlie  Tagus  changed  every  feature  of  tlie 
scene.  No  longer  suspicious  of  our  intentions, 
the  Portuguese  Government  gave  prompt  effect 
to  the  suggestions  of  tlie  English  commander.  .  .  . 
The  comraandin-chief  of  tlie  native  army  was 
intrusted  to  an  Englisli  officer  of  great  distinc- 
tion. General  Beresford ;  and  no  time  was  lost  in 
once  more  ttisting  the  efficacy  of  the  British  arms. 
...  Of  the  Spanish  armies  we  need  only  say 
that  they  had  been  repeatedly  routed  with  in- 
variable certainty  and  more  or  less  disgrace, 
though  Cuesta  still  lield  a  nominal  force  together 
in  the  valley  of  the  Tagus.  There  were,  there- 
fore, two  courses  open  to  the  British  commander: 
—  cither  to  repel  the  menaced  advant  of  Soult 
by  marching  on  Oporto,  or  to  effect  a  junction 
witli  Cuesta,  and  try  the  result  of  a  demonstra- 
tion against  Madrid.  The  latter  of  these  plans 
was  wisely  postponed  for  the  moment,  and, 
preference  having  been  decisively  given  to  the 


former,  the  troops  at  once  commenced  their 
march  upon  the  Douro.  The  British  force  under 
Sir  Ar^liur  Wellesley's  command  amounted  at 
this  time  to  about  20,000  men,  to  which  about 
l.'),000  Portuguese,  in  a  respectable  state  of  or- 
ganisation, were  added  by  the  exertions  of  Beres- 
ford. Of  these  about  34,000  were  now  led 
against  Soult,  who,  though  not  inferior  in 
strength,  no  sooner  ascertained  the  advance  of 
the  English  commander,  than  he  arranged  for  a 
retreat  by  detaching  Loison  with  6,000  men  to 
dislodge  a  Portuguese  post  from  his  left  rear. 
Sir  Arthur's  intention  was  to  envelope,  if  pos- 
sible, the  French  corps  by  pusliin.^  forward  a 
strong  force  upon  its  left,  and  thus  intercepting 
its  retreat  toward  Ney's  position,  while  the 
main  body  assaulted  Soult  in  his  quarters  at 
Oporto.  The  former  of  tliese  operations  he  in- 
trusted to  Beresford,  the  latter  he  directed  in 
person.  On  the  12th  of  May  the  troops  reached 
the  southern  bank  of  the  Dou'o;  the  waters  of 
which,  300  yards  in  width,  rolled  between  them 
and  their  adversaries.  .  .  .  Availing  himself  of 
a  point  wlicre  the  river  by  a  bend  in  its  course 
was  not  easily  visible  from  the  town.  Sir  Arthur 
determined  on  transporting,  if  possible,  a  few 
troops  to  the  northern  bank,  and  occupying  an 
unflnished  stone  building,  which  lie  perceived 
was  capable  of  affording  temjjorary  cover.  The 
means  were  soou  supplied  by  the  activity  of 
Colonel  Waters — an  oilicer  whose  habitual  auda- 
city rendered  liim  one  of  the  heroes  of  this  mem- 
orable war.  Crossing  in  a  skiff  to  the  opposite 
bank,  ho  returned  with  two  or  three  boats,  and 
in  a  few  minutes  a  company  of  the  Buffs  was 
established  in  tlio  building.  Ueinforcements 
quickly  followed,  but  not  without  discovery. 
The  alarm  was  given,  and  presently  the  edifice 
was  enveloped  by  the  eager  battalions  of  the 
French.  The  British,  liowever,  lield  their  ground; 
a  passage  was  effected  at  other  points  during 
the  struggle;  the  French,  after  an  ineffectual 
resistance,  were  fain  to  abandon  the  city  in  pre- 
cipitation, and  Sir  Arthur,  after  his  unexampled 
feat  of  arms,  sat  down  that  evening  to  tlie  din- 
ner which  had  been  prepared  for  Soult.  .  .  . 
Tills  brilliant  operation  being  effected,  Sir  Ar- 
thur was  now  at  liberty  to  turn  to  the  main 
project  of  the  campaign — that  to  which,  in  fact, 
the  attack  upon  Soidt  had  lieen  subsidiary  — 
the  defeat  of  Victor  in  Estremadura.  .  .  . 
Cuesta  would  take  no  advice,  and  insisted  on 
the  adoption  of  his  own  scliemes  with  such  ob*' 
stinacy,  that  Sir  Arthur  was  compelled  to  frame 
his  plans  accordingly.  Instead,  therefore,  of  cir- 
cumventing Victor  as  he  had  intended,  he  ad- 
vanced into  Spain  at  the  beginning  of  July,  to 
effect  a  junction  with  Cuesta  and  feel  his  wav' 
towards  Madrid.  Tlie  armies,  when  united, 
formed  a  mass  of  78,000  combatants;  but  of 
these  56,000  were  Spanish,  and  for  the  brunt  of 
war  Sir  Arthur  cculd  only  reckon  on  liis  22,000 
British  troops,  Beresford's  Portuguese  having 
been  despatched  to  the  north  of  Portugal.  On 
the  other  side,  Victor's  force  had  been  strength- 
ened by  tlie  succours  which  Joseph  Bon.parte, 
alarmed  for  the  safety  of  Madrid,  luu'  hastily 
concentrated  at  Toledo;  and  when  the  two 
armies  at  length  confrontiid  each  othe  •  at  Tala- 
vera,  it  was  found  that  55,000  excellent  F.-'-nch 
troops  were  arrayed  against  Sir  Arthur  and  bin 
ally,  while  nearly  as  many  more  were  descend- 
ing from  the  north  os  the  line  of  the  British  com- 
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munications  along  the  valley  of  the  TacuB.  On 
the  28th  of  July  the  British  commanaer,  after 
making  the  best  dispositions  in  his  power,  re- 
ceived the  attack  of  the  French,  dirett/.-d  by 
.Joseph  Boniiparte  in  person,  with  Victor  and 
Jourdan  at  his  side,  and  after  an  engagement  of 
great  severity,  in  which  the  Spaniards  were  vir- 
tually inactive,  he  remained  master  of  the  field 
against  double  his  numbers,  having  repulsed  the 
enemy  at  all  points  with  heavy  loss,  and  having 
captured  scveml  hundred  prisoners  and  '  7  pieces 
of  cannon  in  this  the  first  great  pitched  battle 
between  the  French  and  English  in  the  Penin- 
sula. In  this  well  fought  field  of  Taiavera, 
the  French  had  thrown,  for  the  first  time,  their 
whole  disposable  force  upon  the  British  army 
without  success;  and  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  in- 
ferred, with  a  justifiable  confidence,  that  the 
relative  superiority  of  his  troops  to  those  of  the 
Emperor  was  practically  decided.  Joinini,  the 
French  military  historian,  confesses  almost  as 
much ;  and  the  opinions  of  Napoleon  himself, 
as  visible  in  his  correspondence,  underwent  from 
that  moment  a  serious  change." — Afemoir  of  Wel- 
lington, from  "The  Times"  of  Sept.  15-16,  18.52. 

Ai-BO  IN:  U.  Southey,  IIiKt.  of  the  Peninsular 
War,  eh.  22-24  (u.  3-4).—  Sir  A.  Alison,  Hist,  of 
Eurooe.  1789-1815,  eh.  fl  {v.  13). 

A.  J.  1809  (August — November). —  Battles 
of  Almonacid,  Puerto  de  BaBos,  Ocana,  and 
Alba  de  Tormes. —  Soon  after  Wellington's  un- 
fruitful victory  at  Taiavera,  "  Venegas  had  ad- 
vanced as  far  as  Aranjuez,  and  was  besieging 
Toledo;  but  the  retreat  of  the  British  having  set 
the  French  armies  at  liberty,  he  was  attacked  and 
defeated  after  a  sharp  action  at  Almonacid  (Aug. 
ll)by  Dessoles  and  Sebastiani;  and  Sir  Robert 
Wilson,  who  had  approached  Madrid  with  6,000 
Spaniards  and  Portuguese,  was  encountered  and 
driven  back  l)y  Ney  (Aug.  8)  at  Puerto  de  Bafios. 
The  British  at  length,  after  lying  a  month  at 
Deleitosa,  were  compelled,  by  the  scandalous 
failure  of  the  Spanish  authorities  to  furnish  them 
with  supplies  or  provisions,  to  cross  the  moun- 
tains and  fix  th^ir  headquarters  at  Badajos,  after 
an  angry  correspondence  between  Wellesley  and 
Cuesta,  who  soon  after  was  removed  from  his 
conmiand.  A  gleam  of  success  at  Tamanes, 
where  Marchand  was  routed  with  loss  (Oct.  24) 
by  Romana's  army  under  the  Duke  del  Parque, 
encouraged  the  Spaniards  to  make  another  effort 
for  the  recovery  of  Madrid;  and  an  army  of 
50,000  men,  inchiding  7,000  horse  and  60  pieces 
of  cannon,  advanced  for  tliis  purpose  from  the 
Sierra  Morena,  under  General  Areizaga.  The 
battle  was  fought  (Nov.  12)  at  Ocana,  near  Aran- 
juez;  but  though  the  Spaniards  behaved  with 
considerable  spirit,  the  miserable  incapacity  of 
their  commander  counterbalanced  all  their  efforts, 
and  an  unparalleled  rout  was  the  result.  Pur- 
sued over  the  wide  plains  of  Castile  by  the 
French  cavalry,  20,000  prisoners  were  taken, 
with  all  the  guns  and  stores:  the  wreck  was  com- 
plete and  irretrievable;  and  the  defeat  of  the 
Duke  del  Parque  (Nov.  25)  at  Alba  <lo  Tormes, 
dispersed  the  last  force  which  could  bo  called  a 
Spanish  army.  It  was  evident  frouj  these  events 
that  Portugal  was  the  only  basis  from  which  tlie 
deliverance  of  the  Peninsula  could  bo  effected. " 
—  E/ntome  of  Alison's  Ilist.  of  Europe,  sect.  576 
(eh.  63,  V.  Vii  of  complete  icork). 

A.  D.  1800  (August — December). — Welling- 
ton's difScufties. —  His  retreat  into  Portugal. 


— "In  the  course  of  the  29th,  the  army  was  re- 
inforced by  the  arrival  of  a  troop  of  horse-artil- 
lery, and  a  brigade  of  light  troops  from  Lisbon, 
under  General  Crawford.  Under  the  circum- 
stances of  Ins  situation,  however,  it  was  impos- 
sible for  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  to  follow  up  his 
victory.  The  position  he  occupied  was  still  one 
of  extreme  peril.  A  powerful  enemy  was  ad- 
vancing on  his  rear;  and  no  reliance  could  bo 
placed  for  the  supply  of  his  army,  either  on  the 
promises  of  the  Spanish  General,  or  of  the  Junta. 
The  army  of  Vanegas,  which,  in  obedience  to 
the  orders  of  the  Supreme  Junta,  had  advanced 
from  Madrilejos,  was  engaged,  during  the  28th 
and  29th,  in  endeavouring  to  dislodge  the  French 
garrison  from  Toledo.  Ills  advance  pushed  on 
during  the  night  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Mad- 
rid, and  took  prisoners  some  patroles  of  the 
encmiy.  Vanegas,  however  no  sooner  learned 
from  the  prisoners  that  Joseph  and  Sebastiani 
were  approaclnng,  than  he  .  .  .  desisted  from 
any  furthei  offensive  operations.  The  intelli- 
gence that  Vanegas  had  failed  in  executing  the 
part  allotted  to  him,  was  speedily  followed  by 
information  that  Soult  had  with  facility  driven 
the  Spraiiards  from  the  passes  leading  from  Sala- 
manca to  Placcntia.  It  was  in  consequence  ar- 
ranged between  the  Generals,  that  the  British 
army  should  immediately  march  to  attack  Soult, 
and  that  Cuesta  should  remain  in  the  position  of 
Taiavera,  to  protect  this  movement  from  any 
operation  of  Victor.  The  wounded  likewise 
were  to  be  left  in  charge  of  Cuesta.  ...  On  the 
morning  of  the  3rd  of  August,  the  British  ac- 
cordingly commenced  their  march  on  Oropesa. 
On  his  arrival  there.  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  re- 
ceived intelligence  that  Soult  was  already  at 
Naval  Moral.  .  .  .  Shortly  after,  a  courier  ar- 
rived from  Cuesta,  announcing,  that,  as  the 
enemy  were  stated  to  be  acivancing  on  his  flank, 
and  as  it  was  ascertained  that  the  corps  of  Noy 
and  Morticr  had  been  united  under  Soult,  he 
had  determined  on  quitting  his  position,  and 
joining  the  British  army  at  Oropesa.  This  move- 
ment was  exec;;ted  the  sarnie  night;  and  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  British  wounded  were  left  un- 
protected in  the  town  of  Taiavera.  The  conduct 
of  Cuesta,  in  this  precipitate  retreat,  is  ;iltogether 
indefensible.  ...  In  quitting  the  position  of 
Taiavera,  Cuesta  had  abandoned  the  only  situa- 
tion in  which  the  advance  of  Victor  on  the  Brit- 
ish rear  could  be  resisted  with  ony  prospect  of 
success.  .  .  .  The  whole  calculations  of  Sir 
Arthur  Wellesley  were  at  once  overthrown.  .  .  . 
Sir  Arthur  determined  to  throw  his  army  across 
the  Tagus  by  the  bridge  of  Arzobisbo.  .  .  . 
Cuesti  .  .  .  followed  the  British  in  their  retreat 
to  the  bridge  of  Arzobisbo,  and  leaving  the  Duke 
del  Albuquerque  with  two  divisions  of  infantry 
and  one  of  cavalry  to  defend  it,  he  withdrew  the 
rcnuiinder  of  his  army  to  Paraleda  de  Garbcii. 
The  French,  however,  having  taken  post  on  the- 
opposite  side  of  the  river,  soon  succeeded  in  dis- 
covering a  ford  by  which  they  crossed,  and  sur- 
])rising  the  Spaniards,  drove  Iheni  at  once  from 
the  works,  with  the  loss  of  30  pieces  of  cannon. 
After  this,  Cuesta  with  his  whole  force  fell  t)ack 
on  Dcleytosa,  while  the  British  moved  to  Xiir- 
aicejo.  .  .  .  Vanegas  .  .  .  remained  with  his 
army  iti  the  neiglibourliood  of  Aranjuez.  On 
the  5th  of  August,  he  succeeded  in  gaining  a  de- 
cided advantage  over  an  advanced  division  of  the 
enemy.  .  .  .  \iarassed   by  inconsistent  orders, 
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VanegRS  was  unfortunately  induced  again  to  ad- 
vance, and  give  hattle  to  tlie  corp.s  of  Sebastiani 
at  Alniouacid.  Tlii.s  engagement,  tliough  many 
of  tlie  Spanisli  troops  beliaved  witli  great  gal- 
lantry, terminated  in  tlio  complete  defeat  of  tlie 
army  of  Vanega.s.  It  wa.s  driven  to  the  Sierra 
Morena,  •vitli  the  loss  of  all  its  baggage  and  ar- 
tillery. With  this  action  terminated  the  cam- 
paign winch  had  been  undertaken  for  tlie  relief 
■of  -Madrid,  and  the  expulsion  of  the  enemy  from 
the  central  provinces  of  Spain  The  British 
ar.iy  at  Xaraicejo,  still  served  as  a  shield  to  the 
southern  provinces,  and  Sir  Artliiir  Wellesley, 
(whom  the  gratitude  of  his  country  had  now  en- 
nobled,) [raising  him  to  the  peerage  as  Baron 
I>ukc  of  Wellesley  and  Viscount  VVellington  of 
Talavera]  considered  it  of  importance  to  main- 
tain the  position  he  then  occupied.  But  the  total 
failure  of  supplies  rendered  this  impossible,  and 
about  the  20th  of  August  he  fell  back  through 
Merida  on  Badajos,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
■which  he  established  his  army.  At  this  period 
all  operations  in  concert  ceased  between  the  Eng- 
lish and  Spanish  armies.  The  Supremo  Junta 
complained  bitterly  of  the  retreat  of  the  former, 
which  left  the  road  to  Seville  and  Cadiz  open  to 
the  enemy,  while  the  .Marquis  Wellesley,  then 
ambassador  in  Spain,  made  strong  representa- 
tions of  the  privations  to  which  the  British  army 
had  been  exposed,  by  the  inattention  and  neglect 
•of  the  authorities.  In  the  correspondence  which 
«nsued,  it  rtppeared  that  the  measure  of  retreat 
had  been  forced  on  Lord  Wellington,  by  the  ab- 
solute impossibility  of  supporting  his  r-my  in 
the  ground  he  occupied.  .  .  .  The  year  had 
closed  in  Spain  triumphantly  for  the  Frcrch 
arms,  as  it  had  conmienced.  The  Spanish  armies 
had  sustained  a  series  of  unparalleled  defeats.  The 
British  had  retired  into  Portugal ;  and  the  efforts 
■of  Lord  Wellington,  were  for  the  present,  limited 
to  the  defence  of  that  kingdom." — T.  Hamilton, 
Annals  of  the  Peninsuliir  Campaigns,  ch.  7  and  9. 

Also  in  :  U.  Waite,  Life  of  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington, eh.  6.— Sir  W.  P.  P.  Napier,  i/t«(.  of  the 
War  ill  the  Peninsula,  bk.  8,  eh.  7-9,  bk.  9  (o.  3). 

A.  D.  1809-1810  (October  —  September).— 
The  Lines  of  Torres  Vedras. — "  Smce  Austria 
had  laid  down  arms  by  signing  the  peace  of  Vi- 
enna, and  hadthus  proved  the  inefliciency  of 
England's  last  allies— since  among  the  sover- 
eigns of  the  Continent  Napoleon  boasted  none 
but  courtiers  or  subjects,  Wellington  saw  that 
all  the  resources  and  all  the  efforts  of  his  gigantic 
power  would  be  turned  against  the  only  country 
which  still  struggled  for  the  liberty  of  Europe. 
What  could  Spain  achieve  with  her  hands  of  in- 
surgents and  her  defeated  armies,  albeit  so  per- 
.scvering  ?  or  the  small  English  array  effect 
against  so  formidable  an  adversary,  aided  by  the 
combined  forces  of  so  many  nations  ?  But 
■during  the  very  time  when  the  world  looked 
upon  all  as  lost,  and  Napoleon's  proudest  ene- 
mies were  growing  weak,  Wellington  never  de- 
spaired of  the  cause  he  had  embraced.  Far  from 
allowing  himself  to  be  cast  down  by  the  magni- 
tude or  the  imminence  of  the  danger,  he  derived 
from'  that  very  circumstance,  not  only  the  reso- 
lution of  lighting  to  the  last  extremity,  but  also 
the  energy  to  conceive  and  to  execute  a  project 
•which  will  conti""  >  be  the  admiration  of 
the  world,  and  a.  ihisting  lesson  to  nations 
oppressed  by  foreign  rule,  lie  had  always 
thought   that   some  day,  sooner  or  later,    the 


whole  of  Europe  would  rise  against  Napo- 
leon's tyranny,  provided  that  an  opportunity 
for  such  a  rising  were  afforded  to  it  by  a 
prolonged  resistance  in  certain  points.  The  end 
to  aim  at  therefore  was,  in  his  oi)iinon,  not  so 
much  to  drive  the  French  out  of  the  Peninsula, 
as  the  tacticians  of  the  central  junta  wildly  fan- 
cied, but  rather  to  keep  the  contest  there  alive  at 
any  cost,  until  the  moment  should  ar-ive  for  so 
inevitable  and  universal  a  revolt.  Ii.  view  of 
the  new  invasion  pouri"g  into  Spain,  he  could 
not  dream  of  undertaking  any  olVehsive  opera- 
tions against  the  French.  Even  if  conducted 
with  genius,  they  would  have  rapidly  exhausted 
his  very  limited  forces.  His  small  army  .  .  . 
could  not  have  lasted  a  month  amidst  the  large 
masses  of  French  troops  then  in  Spain,  lie 
therefore  resolved  to  entrench  it  in  strong  posi- 
tions, rendered  still  more  fornudable  by  every 
resource  of  defensive  warfare,  where  he  might 
defy  superiority  in  numbers  and  the  risk  of  sur- 
prise, where  he  could  also  obtain  supplies  by 
sea,  and  whence  if  necessary  he  might  embark 
in  case  of  disaster;  where,  also,  he  might  take 
advantage  of  the  distances  and  the  ditllculties 
of  communication  which  were  so  rapidly  ex- 
hausting our  troops,  by  creating  around  us  a 
desert  in  which  wo  should  find  it  impossible  to 
live.  To  stand  out  under  these  restricted  but 
vigorously  conceived  conditions,  and  to  resist 
with  indomitable  obstinacy  until  Europe, 
ashamed  to  let  him  succumb,  should  come  to  his 
succour,  was  the  only  course  which  afforded 
Wellington  some  chance  of  success  in  view  of 
the  feeble  means  at  his  disposal ;  and  such,  with 
equal  firmness  and  decision,  was  the  one  he  now 
adopted.  The  necessity  which  suggested  it  to 
him  in  no  wise  diminishes  the  merit  or  originality 
of  an  operation  which  was,  one  may  say,  with- 
out precedent  in  military  history.  The  position 
he  was  seeking  for  he  found  in  the  environs  of 
Lisbon,  in  the  peninsula  formed  by  the  Tagus  at 
its  entrance  to  the  sea.  Protected  on  almost 
every  side  either  by  the  ocean  or  the  river, 
which  at  this  point  is  nearly  as  wide  as  an  inland 
sea,  this  peninsula  was  accessible  only  on  the 
north  where  it  joined  the  mainland.  There, 
Iiowever,  the  prolongation  of  the  Sierra  d'Estrella 
presented  a  series  of  rugged  heights,  craggy 
prjcipices  and  deep  ravines  filled  with  torrents, 
forming  a  true  natural  barrier,  the  strength  of 
which  had  already  struck  more  than  one  military 
observer.  .  .  .  Wellington  was  the  first  who 
conceived  and  executed  the  project  of  transform- 
ing the  whole  peninsula  into  a  colossal  fortress, 
of  more  than  a  hundred  miles  in  circumference, 
lie  desired  that  this  fortress  should  bo  composed 
of  three  concentric  enclosures,  defended  by  can- 
non, and  large  enough  to  contain  not  only  his 
army  and  the  Portuguese  allies  —  comprising 
the  regular  troops,  the  militia  and  Ordcnanzas  — 
but  the  whole  available  population  of  the  South- 
ern provinces  of  Portugal,  with  their  harvests, 
their  cattle  and  their  provisions,  so  that  the 
country  surrounding  Lisbon  should  offer  no  re- 
source whatever  to  the  invaders.  He  at  the 
same  time  secured  his  retreat  by  means  of  a  spa- 
cious and  fortified  port,  in  which,  should  any 
untoward  accident  occur,  the  English  army  and 
even  the  Portuguese  troops  might  embark  in 
safety.  This  immense  citadel  extended  to  the 
north  from  Zizembrc  and  the  heights  of  Torres 
Vedras,   which    protected  its  front,   as  fur  as 
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Alemquer;  thence  to  the  east  by  Sobral  and 
Alvera  it  followed  the  counterforts  of  the  Es- 
treila  which  overhang  the  Tagus,  and  extended 
to  Lisbon,  where  it  was  covered  Mke  by  the 
mouth  of  the  river  and  by  the  ocean.  .  .  .  From 
the  beginning  of  the  month  of  October,  1809, 
with  the  aid  of  Colonel  Fletcher  of  the  Engineers, 
he  had  employed  thousands  of  workmen  anil 
peasants,  without  intermission,  in  throwing  up 
intrcnchments,  constructing  redoubts,  and  form- 
ing sluices  for  inundating  the  plain." — P.  Lan- 
frey.  Life  of  Napoleon  I.,  v.  4,  ch.  4. 

Also  in  :  W.  H.  Maxwell,  Life  of  Wellington, 
V.  2,  cfi.  9-13.— Gen.  Sir  W.  P.  P.  Napier,  Hist, 
of  the  War  in  the  Peninsula,  bk.  11,  ch.  8  (p.  2). 

A  D.  iSio.— Revolt  of  the  Argentine  prov- 
inces. See  Argentine  Rkpuhlic:  A.  I).  1806- 
1820. 

A  D.  i8io-i8i2. — The  French  advance  into 
Portugal.  —  Their  recoil  from  the  Lines  of 
Torres  Vedras. — "  By  the  spring  of  1810,  the 
French  armies  in  Spain  numbered  fully  350,000 
men,  and  Napoleon  had  intended  to  cross  the 
Pyrenees,  at  the  head  of  this  enormous  force. 
His  marriage,  however,  or  more  probably  the 
innumerable  toils  and  cares  of  Empire  pre  vetted 
him  from  carrying  out  his  purpi  ;  and  this  was 
one  of  the  capital  mistakes  of  his  life,  for  his 
presence  was  necessary  on  the  scene  of  events. 
He  still  despised  the  insurrection  of  Spain ;  he 
held  Wellington  cheap  as  a  'Sepoy  general'; 
strange  as  it  may  appear,  he  was  wholly  igno- 
rant of  the  existence  of  the  Lines  of  Torres  Ved- 
ras, and  he  persisted  in  maintaining  that  the 
only  real  enemy  in  the  Peninsula  was  the  British 
army,  which  he  estimated  at  25,000  men.  lie 
gave  Massena  70,000,  with  orders  '  to  drive  the 
English  into  the  sea ' ;  and  at  the  same  time,  he 
sent  a  great  army  to  subdue  Andalusia  and  the 
South,  false  to  his  art  in  thus  dividing  his  forces. 
A  contest  followed  renowned  in  history,  and  big 
with  memorable  results  for  Europe.  Massena 
took  the  fortresses  on  the  northeast  of  Portugal, 
and  by  the  close  of  September  had  entered 
Beira;  he  met  a  bloody  reverse  at  Busaco  [Sc-p- 
tcmber  27],  but  he  succodcd  in  turning  Welling 
ton's  flank,  and  he  advanced,  in  high  heart,  from 
Coimbra,  on  Lisbon.  To  his  amazement,  how- 
ever, the  impregnable  lines,  a  gigantic  obstacle 
utterly  unforeseen,  rose  before  him,  and  brought 
the  invaders  to  a  stand,  and  the  '  spoiled  child  of 
victory,'  daring  as  he  was,  after  vain  efforts  to 
find  a  vulnerable  point,  recoiled  from  before  the 
invincible  rampart,  baffled  and  indignant,  but  as 
yet  hopeful.  Massena,  with  admirable  skill, 
now  chose  a  formidable  position  near  the  Tagus, 
and  held  the  British  commander  in  check.  .  .  . 
But  Wellington,  with  wise,  if  stern,  forethought, 
had  wasted  the  adjoining  region  with  fire  and 
sword ;  Napoleon,  meditating  a  new  war,  was 
unable  to  despatch  a  regiment  from  France; 
Soult,  ordered  to  move  from  Andalusia  to  the  aid 
of  his  colleague,  paused  and  hung  back;  and 
Jlassena,  his  army  literally  starved  out,  and 
strengtliened  by  a  small  detachment  only,  was  at 
last  reluctantly  forced  to  retreat.  The  move- 
ment began  in  March,  1811 ;  it  was  conducted 
with  no  ordinary  skill ;  but  Wellington  had  at- 
tained his  object  and  the  French  general  re-en- 
tered Spain  with  the  wreck  only  of  a  once  noble 
force.  Massena,  however,  would  not  confess 
defeat;  having  restored  and  largely  increased  his 
army,  be  attacked  Wellington  at  Fuentes  de 


Onoro,  and  possibly  only  missed  a  victory,  owing 
to  the  jealousies  of  inferior  men.  This,  never- 
theless, was  his  last  effort ;  he  was  superseded  in 
his  command  by  Napoleon,  unjust  in  this  in- 
stance to  his  best  lieutenant,  and  Wellington's 
conduct  of  the  war  had  been  completely  justi- 
fied. Torres  Vedras  permanently  arrestecl  Na- 
poleon's march  of  conquest;  the  French  never 
entered  Portugal  aga!a.  .  .  .  Meantime  the 
never-ceasing  insurrection  of  Spain  continued  to 
waste  the  Imperial  forces,  and  surrounded  them, 
as  it  were,  with  a  circle  of  fire.  It  was  all  in 
vain  that  another  great  army  was  struck  down 
in  the  field  at  Ocaua ;  that  Suchet  invaded  and 
held  Valencia;  that  Soult  ravaged  Andalusia; 
that  Victor  besieged  Cadiz.  The  resistance  of 
the  nation  became  more  intense  than  ever;  Sa- 
guntuni,  which  had  defied  Hannibal,  Girona,  Tor- 
tosa,  and,  above  all,  Tarragona,  defended  their 
walls  to  the  last ;  and  not  a  village  from  Asturias 
to  Granada  acknowledged  Joseph  at  Madrid,  as 
its  lawful  king.  .  .  .  After  Fuentes  de  Onoro 
the  contest  in  Spain  had  languished  in  1811, 
though  ^larmont  and  Soult  missed  a  great  chance 
of  assailing  Wellington,  with  very  superior  num- 
bers. In  the  following  year  the  British  com- 
mander pounced  on  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  and  Bada- 
joz,  the  keys  of  Spain  from  the  Portuguese 
frontier,  completely  deceiving  the  distant  Em- 
peror, who  would  direct  operations  from  Paris ; 
and  he  defeated  Marmont  in  a  great  battle,  at 
Salamanca,  beside  the  Tormes,  which  threw 
open  to  him  the  gates  of  Madrid.  Yet,  in  an 
effort  made  against  the  communications  of  the 
French,  the  object  he  steadily  kept  in  view, 
he  was  baffled  by  the  resistance  of  Burgos,  • 
and  before  long  he  was  in  retreat  on  Portu- 
gal, having  just  escaped  from  a  great  French 
army,  so  various  were  the  fortunes  of  this  most 
instrupt^ive  war." — W.  O'C.  Morris,  Napoleon, 
ch.  10-1*. 

Also  IN:  G.  Hooper,  Wellington,  ch.  7. — J.  H. 
Stocqueler,  Life  of  Wellington,  «.  1,  ch.  4-10. — 
Gen.  Sir  W.  F.  P.  Napier,  Hist,  of  the  War  in  the 
Peninsula,  v.  3-3.— R.  Southey,  Uist.  of  the  Pe- 
ninsular War,  V.  4-5. — A.  Thiers,  Hist,  of  tJie 
Consulate  and  Empire,  bk.  43  (o.  4). — Gen.  Sir 
J.  T.  Jones,  Journal  of  the  Sieges  in  Spain,  v.  1. 

A.  D.  1810-1821.— Revolt  and  achievement 
of  independence  in  Venezuela  and  New  Gra- 
nada. See  CoLQ-  IAN  States:  A.  I).  1810- 
1819. 

A.  D.  1810-1825. — Revolt  and  independence 
of  Mexico.  See  Mexico:  A.I).  1810-1819;  and 
1820-1820. 

A.  D.  1812  (June— August).— Welling^ton's 
victory  at  Salamanca. — Abandonment  of  Mad- 
rid by  King  Joseph. — "In  the  mouth  of  May, 
1812,  that  rupture  took  place  [between  Napoleon 
and  Alexander  I.  of  Russia]  which  was  to  deter- 
mine, by  its  issue,  whether  Europe  should  ac- 
knowledge one  master;  and  Napoleon,  too  con- 
fident in  his  own  fortunes,  put  himself  at  the 
head  of  his  armies  and  marched  on  Moscow.  The 
war  in  Spain,  which  hud  hitherto  occupied  the 
first  place  in  public  attention,  became  from  that 
hour,  as  far  as  France  was  concerned,  a  matter  of 
minor  consideration.  Whatever  ellective  bat- 
talions were  ot  the  disposal  of  the  war-minister, 
were  forwarded  to  the  Vistula ;  while  to  recruit 
the  regiments  in  Spain.  depOts  were  formed  in 
the  south,  out  of  which,  from  time  to  time,  a 
body  of  conscripts  were  equipped  and  dispatched 
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to  reinforce  the  French  armies.  Lord  'Welling- 
ton's army  consisted  of  60,000  men,  Portuguese 
and  Spaniords  included.  Of  these,  10,0(W  in- 
fantry, with  about  1,200  cavalry,  were  cantoned 
on  the  Tagus  nt  Almarcz;  while  the  command- 
er-in-chief, with  the  remainder,  prepared  to 
operate,  on  the  nortli  of  that  river,  agamst  Mar- 
raont.  Tlie  capture  of  the  redoubts  at  Almarez 
had,  in  some  degree,  isolated  the  French  mar- 
shal; and,  although  he  was  ta  the  head  of  50,000 
veterans.  Lord  Wellington  felt  himself  in  a  con- 
dition to  cope  with  him.  At  the  same  time  Lord 
Wellington  had  to  observe  Soult,  who,  com- 
manding tlie  army  of  the  south,  was  around 
Seville  and  Cordova  with  58,000  men  —  while 
Suchet  held  the  eastern  provinces  with  50,000 
excellent  troops  —  Souham  was  in  the  north  with 
10,000  —  and  the  army  of  the  centre,  probably 
16,000  more,  was  disposed  around  the  capital, 
and  kept  open  tlie  communications  between  the 
detached  corps.  On  the  other  hand,  there  were 
on  foot  no  Spanish  armies  deserving  of  the  name. 
Bands  of  guerrillas  moved,  indeed,  hither  and 
thitlier,  rendering  the  communications  between 
the  French  armies  and  their  depOts  exceedingly 
insecure ;  but  throughout  the  north,  and  west, 
and  centre  of  Spain,  there  was  no  single  corns  in 
arms  of  any  military  respectability.  In  the  east, 
Oenerals  Lacy  and  Sarsfield  were  at  the  head  of 
corps  which  did  good  service,  and  occupied 
Suchet  pretty  well;  while  D'Eroles,  more  bold 
than  prudent,  committed  himself  at  Khonda  with 
General  Rourke,  in  a  combat  which  ended  in  his 
total  defeat  and  the  dispersion  of  his  troops.  Yet 
were  the  French  far  from  being  masters  of  the 
country.  Few  fortified  towns,  Cadiz  and  Ali- 
cante excepted,  continued  to  display  the  stan- 
dard of  independence,  but  every  Sierra  and 
mountain  range  swarmed  with  the  enemies  of 
oppression,  out  of  whom  an  army,  formidable 
from  its  numbers,  if  not  for  its  discipline,  might 
at  any  moment  be  formed.  But  it  had  never 
entered  into  the  counsels  of  the  allies  to  furnish 
u  nucleus  round  which  such  an  army  might  be 
gathered.  .  .  .  Meanwhile,  the  commander-in- 
chief,  after  having  given  his  array  a  few  weeks' 
repose,  .  .  .  broke  up  from  his  cantonments, 
and  advanced  in  the  direction  of  Salamanca.  On 
the  17th  of  June  his  divisions  crossed  the  Tonnes, 
by  the  fords  above  and  below  the  town,  and, 
finding  no  force  in  the  field  competent  to  resist 
them,  marched  direct  upon  the  capital  of  the 
province."  Salamanca  was  taken  on  the  27tli  of 
June,  ofter  a  iego  of  ten  days,  and  a  series  of 
manoeuvres— u  great  game  ol  tactics  between 
the  opposing  commanders  —  ensued,  which  occu- 
pied their  armies  without  any  serious  collision, 
until  the  22d  of  July,  when  the  decisive  battle  of 
Salamanca  was  fought.  "The  dispositions  of 
the  French,  though  masterly  against  one  less 
self-collected,  had  been,  throughout  the  day,  in 
Wellington's  opinion,  full  of  hazard.  They 
aimed  at  too  much  —  and,  manceuvring  to  throw 
themselves  in  force  upon  the  English  right, 
risked,  as  the  event  proved  fatally,  tlie  weaken- 
ing of  their  own  right  and  centre.  Lord  Wel- 
lington saw  that  filing  constantly  in  one  direction 
disconnected  the  divisions  of  Marmont's  army, 
and  left  an  interval  where  he  might  strike  to  ad- 
vantage. ...  It  was  the  first  mistake  that  Mar- 
mont  had  made,  and  Wellington  never  permitted 
him  to  retrieve  it.  Lord  Wellington  had  dined 
amid  the  ranks  of  the  third  division,  and  Packcn- 


ham,  its  frank  and  chivalrous  leader,  was  one  of 
those  who  share'  his  simple  and  soldier  iike 
meal.  To  him  t)  >mmander-in-chief  ga.e  his 
orders,  somewhat  .a  the  following  words;  'Do 
you  see  those  fellows  on  the  hill,  Packenham  ? 
Thro\s  your  division  into  columns  of  battalions 
—  at  them  directly  —  and  drive  them  to  the  devil. ' 
Instantly  tlie  division  was  formed  —  ond  the 
order  executed  admirably.  ...  By  this  magnifi- 
cent operation,  the  whole  of  the  enemy's  left  was 
destroyed.  Upward  of  3,000  prisoners  remained 
in  the  hands  of  the  v'ctors,  while  the  rest,  broken 
and  dispirited,  fell  'to'jk  'u  utter  confusion  upon 
the  reserves,  whom  i-ney  swept  away  with  them 
in  their  flight.  Meanwhile,  in  the  centre,  a 
fiercer  contest  was  going  on.  .  .  .  Marmont, 
.  .  .  struck  down  by  the  explosion  of  a  shell, 
was  carried  off  the  field  early  in  the  battle,  with 
a  broken  arm  and  two  severe  wounds  in  the  side. 
Tlie  command  then  devolved  upon  Clause!,  who 
did  all  that  man  in  his  situation  could  do  to  re- 
trieve the  fortune  of  the  day.  .  .  .  But  Lord 
Wellington  was  not  to  be  arrested  In  his  success, 
nor  could  his  troops  be  restrained  in  their  career 
of  victory.  .  .  .  Seven  thousand  prisoners,  two 
eagles,  with  a  number  of  cannon  and  other 
trophies,  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  English : 
10,000  men,  in  addition,  either  died  on  the  field 
or  were  disabled  by  wounds ;  whereas  the  loss  on 
the  part  of  the  allies  amounted  to  scarcely  5,000 
men.  .  .  .  After  this  disaster,  Clausel  continued 
his  retreat  by  forced  marches.  .  .  .  Meanwhile, 
Joseph,  ignorant  of  the  result  of  the  late  battle, 
was  on  his  way,  with  20,000  men,  to  join  Mar- 
mont,  and  hacl  arrived  at  the  neighbourhood  of 
Arevolo  before  the  intelligence  of  that  ofiicer's 
defeat  was  communicated  to  him.  He  directed 
his  columns  instantly  toward  Segovia.  .  .  .  On 
the  7th  of  August  the  British  army  moved ;  .  .  . 
while  Joseph,  retreating  with  precipitation,  left 
the  passes  of  the  Guadarama  open,  and  returned 
to  Madrid,  where  the  confusion  was  now  extreme. 
.  .  .  Lord  Wellington's  march  was  conducted 
with  all  the  celerity  and  good  order  which  dis- 
tinguished every  movement  of  his  now  magnifi- 
cent army.  On  the  7th,  he  entered  Segovia.  .  .  . 
On  the  12th  [he]  entered  Madrid  in  triumph. 
.  .  .  The  city  exhibited  the  appearance  of  a  car- 
nival, and  the  festivities  were  kept  up  till  the 
dawn  of  the  18th  came  in.  .  .  .  Immediately  the 
new  constitution  was  proclaimed;  Don  Carlos 
D'Espana  was  appointed  governor  of  the  city, 
and  the  people,  still  rejoicing,  yet  restrained  from 
excesses  of  every  sort,  returned  to  their  usual 
employments." — Gen.  Vane  (Marquess  of  Lon- 
donderry), Story  of  the  Peninsular  War,  ch.  80. 

Also  in:  Gen.  Sir  W.  F.  P.  Napier,  Hist,  of 
HieWar  in  the  PeninsuUi,  bk.  16  (o.  4). — Lt.  Col. 
Williams,  Life  and  Times  of  Wellington,  v.  1,  pp. 
275-290. 

A.  D.  1812-1814. —  Final  campaigns  of  the 
Peninsular  War. —  Expulsion  of  the  French. — 
"The  south  and  centre  of  Spain  .  .  .  seemed 
clear  of  enemies,  but  the  hold  of  the  French  was 
as  yet  shaken  only,  not  broken;  for  in  fact 
though  Wellington's  march  had  forced  his  ene- 
mies in  two  directions  (Clausel,  with  the  remain- 
der of  Marmont's  army,  having  retired  north, 
while  the  king  withdrew  south-east),  such  were 
their  numbers  that  each  division  became  the  cen- 
tre of  an  army  as  powerful  as  his  own.  ...  Of 
the  two  armies  against  which  Wellington  had  to 
contend  by  far  the  largest  was  the  army  of  Soult 
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and  the  king,  on  the  south-east.  On  the  other 
hand,  Clausel's  forces  were  beaten  and  retreating, 
so  that  it  appeared  to  tlie  general  better  to  leave 
a  detachment  under  Hill  to  cover  Madrid,  while 
he  himself  repaired  with  the  built  of  bis  army  to 
strike  a  final  blow  at  Clausel  by  the  capture  of 
Burgos,  intending  to  return  at  once  and  with  his 
whole  combined  forces  light  a  great  battle  with 
Soult  and  the  king  before  the  capital.  .  .  .  The 
resistance  offered  by  Burgos  and  the  deficiency 
of  proper  artillery  proved  greater  obstacles  than 
had  been  expected.  The  delay  thus  caused  al- 
lowed the  French  to  recover.  ...  As  Soult 
begun  to  draw  towards  Madrid  from  Valencia, 
thus  threatening  the  safety  of  Hill,  there  was  no 
course  left  but  to  summon  that  general  north- 
ward, aud  to  make  a  combined  retreat  towards 
Salamanca  and  Portugal.  .  .  .  This  was  the  last 
of  Wellington's  retreats.  Events  in  Europe  les- 
sened the  power  of  his  enemies;  while  fighting 
for  his  very  existence  on  the  main  continent  of 
Europe,  Napoleon  could  not  but  reg&rd  the  war 
in  Spain  as  a  very  secondary  concern,  and  a  great 
many  old  and  valuable  soldiers  were  witlidrawn. 
The  jealousy  which  existed  between  Joseph  and 
the  generals,  and  the  dislike  of  the  great  generals 
to  take  upon  themselves  the  Spanish  war,  threw 
it  into  inferior  hands  for  some  little  while,  and 
there  is  little  more  to  chronicle  than  a  succession 
of  hard-won  victories.  ...  A  vigorous  insur- 
rection had  arisen  all  along  the  northern  prov- 
inces ;  and  it  was  this  more  than  anything  else 
which  decided  Wellington's  course  of  action. 
While  leaving  troops  to  occupy  the  attention  of 
the  French  in  the  valley  of  the  Tagus,  he  in- 
tended to  march  northwards,  .  .  .  connect  liim- 
self  witli  the  northern  insurgents,  and  directly 
tlireaten  tlie  communications  with  Prance.  .  .  . 
As  ho  had  expected,  the  French  had  to  fall  back 
before  him ;  he  compelled  tliem  to  evacuate  Bur- 
gos and  attempt  to  defend  the  Ebro.  Their  posi- 
tion there  was  turned,  and  they  had  a^ain  to  fall 
back  into  the  basin  of  Yittoria.  This  is  the  plain 
of  the  river  Zadora,  which  forms  in  its  course  al- 
most a  right  angle  at  the  soutli-west  corner  of 
the  plain,  which  it  thus  surrounds  on  two  sides. 
Across  tlio  plain  and  through  Vittoria  runs  the 
high  road  to  France,  the  only  one  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood sufficiently  large  to  allow  of  the  retreat 
of  the  French  army,  encumbered  with  all  its 
stores  and  baggage,  and  the  accumulated  wealth 
of  some  years  of  occupation  of  Spain.  While 
Wellington  forced  the  passage  of  the  river  in  front 
south  of  the  great  bend,  and  drove  the  enemy 
back  to  the  town  of  Vittoria,  Graliam  beyond 
the  town  closed  this  road.  The  beaten  enemy 
had  to  retreat  as  best  he  could  towards  Salva- 
tierra,  leaving  behind  all  the  artillery,  stores, 
baggage,  and  equipments  [June  21,  1813].  The 
offensive  armies  of  Prance  had  n.ow  to  assume 
the  defensive  and  to  guard  their  own  frontier. 
Before  advancing  to  attack  them  in  the  moun- 
tains, Wellington  undertook  the  blockade  of 
Pampeluna  and  the  siege  of  St.  Sebastian.  It 
was  impossible  for  the  French  any  longer  to  re- 
gard diplomatic  or  dynastic  niceties.  Joseph 
was  superseded,  and  the  defence  of  France  in- 
trusted to  Soult,  with  whom  the  king  had  hope- 
lessly quarrelled.  He  proved  himself  worthy  of 
the  charge.  A  series  of  terrible  battles  was 
fought  in  tlie  Pyrenees,  but  one  by  one  his  posi- 
tions were  forced.  With  fearful  bloodshed,  St. 
Sebastian  was  taken,  the  Bidasoa  was  crossed 


(Oct.  7),  the  battle  of  the  Nivelle  fought  and  won 
(Nov.  10),  and  at  length,  in  February,  the  lower 
Adour  was  passed,  Bayonne  invested,  and  Soult 
obliged  to  withdraw  towards  the  cast.  But  by 
this  time  events  on  the  otlier  side  of  France  liad 
changed  the  appearance  of  the  war.  .  .  .  Napo- 
leon was  being  constantly  driven  backward  upon 
the  east.  The  effect  could  not  but  be  felt  by  the 
southern  army,  and  Soult  deserves  great  credit 
for  the  skill  with  which  he  still  held  at  bay  the 
victorious  English.  He  was  however  defeated 
at  Orthes  (Feb.  27),  lost  Bordeaux  (March  8),  and 
was  finally  driven  eastward  towards  Toulouse, 
intending  to  act  in  union  with  Suchct,  whose 
army  in  Catalonia  was  as  yet  unbeaten.  On  the 
heights  upon  the  east  of  Toulouse,  for  Welling- 
ton had  brought  his  army  ocross  the  Garonne, 
was  fought,  with  somewhat  doubtful  result,  the 
great  battle  of  Toulouse  [April  10].  The  victory 
has  been  claimed  by  both  parties;  the  aim  of  the 
English  general  was  however  won,  the  Garonne 
was  passed,  the  French  position  taken,  Toulouse 
evacuated  and  occupied  by  the  victors.  The 
triumph  such  as  it  was  had  cost  the  victors  7,000 
or  8,000  men,  a  loss  of  life  which  might  have 
been  spared,  for  Napoleon  had  already  abdicated, 
and  the  battle  was  entirely  useless." — J.  F. 
Bright,  Hist,  of  Enn..  period  3,  pp.  1317-1321. 

AiiBO  in;  Sir  A.  Alison,  Hist,  of  Europe,  1789- 
1815,  eh.  70-77  (o.  16).— Count  Miot  de  Melito, 
Memoirs,  eh.  33-34.— Gen.  Sir  W.  F.  P.  Napier, 
Ilist.  of  tlie  War  in,  t/i«  Peninsula,  v.  4-5. 

A.  D.  1813. —  Possession  of  West  Florida 
taken  by  the  United  States.  See  Florida: 
A.  D.  1810-1813. 

A.  D.  1813-1814  (December — May).  —  Res- 
toration of  Ferdinand  and  despotic  govern- 
ment.— Abolition  of  the  Cortes. — Re-establish- 
ment of  the  Inquisition.  —  Hostility  of  the 
people  to  freedom. — "The  troops  of  the  allies 
in  Catalonia  were  paralyzed,  when  just  about  to 
take  their  last  measures  against  Suchet,  and,  as 
they  hoped,  drive  out  the  last  of  the  French 
from  Spain.  An  envoy  arrived  from  the  cap- 
tive Ferdinand,  with  the  news  that  Ferdinand 
and  Napoleon  had  made  a  treaty,  and  that  the 
Spaniards  might  not  fight  the  French  any  more, 
nor  permit  tJhe  English  to  do  so  on  their  soil. 
Ferdinand  had  been  a  prisoner  at  Valencay  for 
five  years  and  a  half ;  and  during  that  time  he 
had,  by  his  own  account,  known  nothing  of 
what  was  doing  in  Spain,  but  from  the  French 
newspapers.  The  notion  uppermost  in  his  little 
mind  at  this  time  appears  to  have  been  that  the 
Cortes  and  the  liberal  party  in  Spain  were  '  Ja- 
cobins and  infidels,'  and  that  it  was  all-impor- 
tant that  he  should  return,  to  restore  absolutism 
and  the  Inquisition.  In  sending  to  Spain  the 
treaty  he  had  made  with  Napoleon,  he  took  no 
notice  whatever  of  the  Cortes,  but  addressed 
himself  solely  to  the  Regency:  and  with  them, 
his  business  was  to  consult  whether  he  should 
adhere  to  the  treaty  or  break  through  it;  — 
which  he  might  easily  do  on  the  plea  that  it  was 
an  extorted  act,  agreed  to  under  deficient 
knowledge  of  the  state  of  Spain.  Thus  crooked 
was  the  policy,  even  at  the  moment  of  restora- 
tion, of  the  foolish  prince  who  seems  to  have  had 
no  ability  for  any  thing  but  mean  and  petty  in- 
trigue. The  terms  of  the  treaty  might  easily  be 
anticipated  from  the  circumstances  under  which 
it  was  made.  Napoleon  wanted  to  shake  out  the 
British  from  his  southwestern  quarter;  he  was 
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in  greftt  need  of  tlic  vctemn  French  troops  -who 
were  prisoners  in  Spuin :  and  he  lind  no  longer 
any  liope  of  restoring  his  brotlier  Joseph.  The 
treaty  of  December,  1813,  therefore  provided 
that  Ferdinand  and  his  successors  should  be 
recognised  as  monarchs  of  Spain  and  of  the 
Indies:  that  the  territory  of  Hpain  shoidd  be 
what  it  had  been  before  the  war — the  French 
giving  up  any  hold  they  had  there :  that  Ferdi- 
nand should  maintain  the  integrity  of  this  terri- 
tory, clearing  it  completely  of  the  Britisli :  that 
Prance  and  Spain  should  ally  themselves  to 
maintain  their  maritime  rights  against  England: 
that  all  the  Spaniards  who  had  adhered  to  King 
Joseph  should  be  reinstated  in  whatever  they 
had  enjoyed  under  him:  that  all  prisoners  on 
both  sides  should  inmiediately  bo  sent  home: 
and  that  Joseph  and  his  wife  should  receive 
large  aimuities  from  Spain.  The  General  of  the 
Spanish  forces  in  Catalonia,  Copons,  was  in  so 
much  haste  to  conclude  a  separate  armistice  for 
himself,  with  Suchet,  without  any  regard  to  his 
British  comrades,  that  the  Cortes  had  to  act  with 
the  utmost  rapidity  to  prevent  it.  Since  the 
Cortes  had  invested  themselves  with  executive, 
as  well  as  legislative  power,  the  Regency  had 
become  a  mere  show :  and  now,  when  the  Cortes 
instantly  quashed  the  treaty,  the  Uegency  fol- 
lowed the  example.  On  the  8tli  of  January,  the 
Kegeney  let  his  Majesty  know  how  much  he  was 
beloved  and  desired ;  but  also,  how  impossible  it 
was  to  ratify  any  act  done  by  him  while  in  a 
state  of  captivity.  As  Napoleon  could  not  get 
back  his  troops  from  Spain  in  this  way,  he  tried 
another.  He  released  some  of  Ferdirjand's  chief 
ofllcers,  and  sent  them  to  him,  with  advocates  of 
his  own,  to  arrange  about  an  end  to  the  war,  and 
exchanging  prisoners;  and  General  Palafox,  one 
of  the  late  captives,  went  to  Madrid,  where, 
however,  he  met  with  no  better  success  than  his 
predecessor.  By  that  time  (the  end  of  January) 
It  was  fionled  that  the  Spanish  treaty,  whatever 
it  might  be,  was  to  be  framed  under  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  Allies,  at  the  Congress  of  Chatillon. 
Witli  the  hope  of  paralyzing  the  Spanish  forces 
by  division,  Napoleon  sent  Ferdinand  back  to 
Spain.  He  went  through  Catalonia,  and  arrived 
in  his  own  dominions  on  the  34th  of  March.  .  .  . 
These  intrigues  and  negotiations  caused  extreme 
vexation  to  Wellington.  They  suddenly  stopped 
every  attempt  to  expel  the  French  from  Cata- 
lonia, and  threatened  to  bring  into  the  field 
against  him  all  the  prisoners  he  had  left  behind 
liun  in  Spain :  and  tliere  was  no  saying  how  the 
winding-up  of  the  war  might  be  delaj-ed  or  in- 
jured by  the  political  quarrels  which  were  sure 
to  break  out  whenever  Ferdinand  and  the  Cortes 
came  into  collision.  ...  He  therefore  lost  no 
time:  and  the  war  was  over  before  Ferdinand 
entered  Madrid.  It  was  on  the  14th  of  May  that 
he  entered  ^Madrid,  his  carriage  drawn  by  the 
populace.  As  be  went  through  the  city  on  foot, 
to  show  his  confidence,  the  people  cheered  him. 
They  were  aware  of  some  suspicious  arrests,  but 
were  willing  to  hope  that  they  wore  merely  pre- 
cautionary. Then  followed  the  complete  res- 
toration of  the  religious  orders  to  the  predomi- 
nance which  had  been  found  intolerable  before ; 
the  abolition  of  the  Cortes ;  and  the  re-establish- 
ment of  the  Inquisition.  The  Consatution  had 
been  rejected  by  the  King  before  his  entry  into 
Madrid.  In  a  few  weeks,  the  whole  country 
was  distracted  with  discontent  and  fear ;  and,  in 


a  few  months,  the  prisons  of  Madrid  were  so 
overflowing  with  state  prisoners — ninety  l)eing 
arrested  on  one  September  night — that  convents 
were  made  into  prisons  for  the  safe-keeping  of 
the  King's  enemies.  Patriots  were  driven  into 
the  mountains,  and  became  banditti,  while  Ferdi- 
nand was  making  arrests  right  and  left,  coercing 
the  press,  and  ceremoniously  conveying  to  the 
great  square,  to  be  there  burned  in  ignominy,  the 
registers  of  the  proceedings  of  the  late  Cortes." 
—II.  Martineau,  Hiitt.  of  England,  1800-1815, 
bk.  3,  ch.  6. — "Ferdinand  was  a  person  of  nar- 
row mind,  and  his  heart  seems  to  have  been  In- 
capable of  generous  feeling ;  but  he  was  not  a 
wicked  man,  nor  would  ho  have  been  a  bad 
King  if  he  had  met  with  wise  ministers,  and  had 
ruled  over  an  enlightened  people.  On  the  two 
important  subjects  of  civil  and  religious  freedom 
he  and  the  great  body  of  the  nation  were  in  per- 
fect sympathy, —  both,  upon  both  subjects,  im- 
bued with  error  to  the  core;  and  the  popular 
feeling  in  both  eases  outran  his.  The  word 
Liberty  ('  Libertad ')  appeared  in  larf;e  bronze 
letters  over  the  entrance  of  the  Hall  of  the  Cortes 
in  Madrid.  The  people  of  their  owl  impulse 
hurried  thither  to  remove  it.  .  .  .  The  Stone  of 
the  Constitution,  as  it  was  called,  was  every- 
where removed.  .  .  .  The  people  at  Seville 
deposed  all  the  existing  authorities,  elected  others 
in  their  stead  to  all  the  olHces  which  had  existed 
>mder  the  old  system,  and  then  required  those 
authorities  to  re-establish  the  Inquisition.  In  re- 
establishing that  accursed  tribunal  by  a  formal 
act  of  government,  in  suppressing  the  freedom 
of  tlie  press,  which  had  been  abused  to  its  own 
destruction,  and  in  continuing  to  govern  not 
merely  as  an  absolute  monarch,  but  as  a  despotic 
one,  Ferdinand  undoubtedly  complied  with  the 
wislies  of  the  Spanish  nation.  .  .  .  But,  in  his 
treatment  of  the  more  conspicuous  persons  among 
the  'Liberales,'  whom  he  condemned  to  strict 
and  long  imprisonment,  many  of  them  for  life, 
he  brought  upon  himself  an  indelible  reproach." 
— U.  Southey,  Hist,  of  the  Peninsular  War,  eh. 
46  (v.  6). 

A.  D.  181A-1827.— The  Constitution  of  1812. 
— Abrogated  by  Ferdinand. —  Restored  by  the 
Revolution  of  1820. —  Intervention  of  the  Holy 
Alliance. — Absolutism  and  bigotry  reinstated 
by  the  arms  of  France. — "  During  the  war  and 
the  captivity  of  Ferdinand,  the  Cortfis  had,  in 
March  1813  established  a  new  Constitution,  by 
which  the  royal  authority  was  reduced  to  little 
more  than  a  name.  .  .  .  Ferdinand  VII.,  after 
his  return,  immediately  applied  himself  to  re- 
store the  ancient  regime  in  all  its  unmitigated 
bigotry  and  exclusiveness.  He  issued  decrees, 
in  May,  1814,  by  which  all  Liberals  and  Free- 
masons, and  all  adherents  of  the  Cortis,  and  of 
the  olHcers  appointed  by  them,  were  either  com- 
pelled to  fly,  or  subjected  to  imprisonment,  or  at 
least  deposed.  All  national  property  was  wrested 
from  the  purchasers  of  it,  not  only  without  com- 
pensation, but  fines  were  even  imposed  upon  the 
holders.  All  dissolved  convents  were  re-estab- 
lished. The  Inquisition  was  restored,  and  Mir 
Capillo,  Bishop  of  Almeria,  appointed  Grand 
Inquisitor,  who  acted  with  fmatical  severity, 
and  is  said  to  have  incarcera  d  50,000  persons 
for  their  opinions,  many  of  whom  were  subjected 
to  torture.  .  .  .  Ten  thousand  persons  are  com- 
puted to  have  fled  Into  France.  The  kingdom 
was  governed  by  a  Camarilla,  consisting  of  the 
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King's  favourites,  selected  from  the  lowest  and 
most  worthless  of  the  courtiers.  .  .  .  The  French 
iuvasion  of  Spain  hud  occasioned  a  revolution  in 
Spanish  America  [see  Auoentine  Uepublic: 
A.  D.  1800-1820;  Coi-cmdian  States:  A.  D. 
1810-1810;  Mexico:  A.  I).  1810-1819,  and  1820- 
1826;  Chile:  A.  D.  1810-1818;  I'uuu:  A.  D. 
1820-18261.  The  loss  of  the  American  colonics, 
and  a  bad  system  of  rural  economy,  by  which 
agriculture  was  neglected  in  favour  of  sheep- 
breeding,  had  reduced  Spain  to  great  poverty. 
This  state  of  things  naturally  allectcd  the  finan- 
ces; the  troops  were  left  unpaid,  and  broke  out 
into  constant  mutinies.  A  successful  insurrec- 
tion of  this  kind,  led  by  Colonels  Quiroga  and 
Riego,  occurred  in  1820.  Miu,"  who  had  dis- 
tinguished himself  as  a  guerilla  lender,  but,  hav- 
ing compromised  himself  in  a  previous  mutiny, 
had  been  compelled  to  fly  into  France,  now 
recrossed  the  Pyrenees  to  aid  the  movement. 
The  Constitution  of  1812wasproclMimedat  Sara- 
gossa;  and  the  cowardly  Ferdinand  .  .  .  was 
also  obliged  to  proclaim  it  at  Madrid,  March  8th 
1820.  Tlie  CorttSs  was  convened  in  July,  when 
Ferdinand  opened  the  Assembly  with  an  hypo- 
critical speech,  remarkable  for  its  exaggeration 
of  Liberal  sentiments.  The  Cortfis  immediately 
proceeded  again  to  dissolve  the  convents,  and 
even  to  seize  the  tithes  of  tlie  secular  clergy,  on 
the  pretext  that  the  money  was  required  for  the 
necessities  of  the  State.  The  Inquisition  was 
once  more  abolished,  the  freedom  of  the  press 
ordained,  the  right  of  meeting  and  forming  clubs 
restored.  .  .  .  The  Spanish  revolutionists  were 
divided  into  three  parties:  the  Decamisados,  an- 
swering to  the  French  '  Sans-culottes ' ;  the 
Communeros,  who  were  for  a  moderate  consti- 
tutional system;  and  the  Anilleros,  known  by 
the  symbol  of  a  ring ;  who,  dreading  the  interfer- 
ence of  the  Holy  Alliance,  endeavoured  to  concili- 
ate the  people  with  the  crown.  On  the  whole, 
the  insurgents  used  their  victory  with  modera- 
tion, and,  with  the  exception  of  some  few  vic- 
tims of  revenge,  contented  themselves  with 
depriving  their  opponents,  the  Serviles,  of  their 
places  and  emoluments.  .  .  .  The  revolution, 
though  originated  by  the  soldiery,  was  adopted 
by  the  more  educated  class  of  citizens.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  clergy  and  the  peasantry  were 
bitterly  opposed  to  it.  In  the  summer  of  1821, 
guerilla  toauds  were  organised  in  the  provinces 
in  the  cause  of  Church  and  King,  and  obtained 
the  name  of  '  Armies  of  the  Faith.' ...  In 
these  civil  disturbances  dreadful  atrocities  were 
committed  on  both  sides.  .  .  .  The  French  Gov- 
ernment, with  the  ulterior  design  of  interfer- 
ing in  Spanish  affairs,  seized  the  pretext  of  this 
disorder  to  place  a  cordon  of  troops  on  the  Pyre- 
nees; to  which  the  Spaniards  opposed  an  army  of 
observation.  Ferdinand,  relying  on  the  Army 
of  the  Faith,  and  on  liis  Foreign  Minister,  Mar- 
tinez de  la  Kosa,  a  Jloderado,  thought  he  might 
venture  on  a  coup  d'etat  before  the  appearance 
of  the  French ;  but  his  guards  were  worsted  in  a 
street  flght,  July  7th  1822.  .  .  .  Ferdinand  was 
now  base  enough  to  applaud  and  thank  the  vic- 
tors, to  dismiss  the  Moderados  from  the  Ministry, 
and  to  replace  them  by  Exaltados,  or  Radicals. 
This  state  of  things  had  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Holy  Alliance.  In  October  1822,  the 
three  northern  monarchs  assembled  in  congress 
at  Verona,  to  adopt  some  resolution  respecting 
Spain  [see  Veuona:  The  Conqkkss  of].  .  .  . 


Tlicy  addrcssiid  a  note  to  the  Spaniar'ia  requir- 
ing the  restoration  of  absolutism.  .  .  In  the 
spring,  the  French  army  of  observatii  a,  which 
had  been  increased  to  100,000  men,  was  placed 
under  the  command  of  tlie  Duke"*  AngoulCme." 
The  Spanish  trixips ' '  were  few  am.  .1  disciplined ; 
while  in  Old  Castile  stood  guerilla  bands,  under 
the  priest  Merino,  ready  to  aid  the  French  inva- 
sion. An  attempt  on  the  part  of  Ferdinand  to 
dismiss  his  Liberal  ministry  induced  the  minis- 
ters and  the  (^ort^s  to  remove  liim  to  Seville 
(March  20th  182!)),  whither  the  Cortis  were  to 
tollow.  The  Duke  of  AngoulCme  addressed  a 
proclamation  to  the  Spaniards  from  IJayonne, 
April  2nd,  in  which  he  told  them  that  he  did  not 
enter  Spain  as  an  enemy,  but  to  liberate  the  cap- 
tive King,  and,  in  conjunction  with  the  friends 
of  order,  to  re-establish  the  altar  and  the  throne. 
The  French,  crossed  the  Bidassoa,  April  7th. 
The  only  serious  resistance  which  they  experi- 
enced was  from  Mina  [in  Catalonia].  Ballasteros 
[in  Navarre]  was  not  strong  enough  to  oppose 
them,  while  the  traitor  O'Donnell  [commanding 
,  a  reserve  in  New  Castile]  entered  into  negocia- 
tions  with  the  enemy,  and  opened  to  them  the 
road  to  the  capital.  liallastcros  was  compelled 
to  retire  into  Valencia,  and  tlie  French  entered 
Madrid,  May  23rd.  A  Regency  .  .  .  was  now 
instituted  till  the  King  should  be  rescued.  .  .  . 
A  French  corps  was  despatched  .  .  .  against 
Seville,  where  the  Cortfis  had  reopened  their  sit- 
tings; but  on  the  advance  of  the  French  they 
retired  to  Cadiz,  June  12th,  taking  with  them 
the  King,  whom  they  declared  of  unsound  mind, 
and  a  provisional  Regency  was  appointed."  The 
French  advanced  and  laid  siege  to  Cadiz,  which 
capitulated  October  1st,  after  a  boinjjardment, 
the  Cortfis  escaping  by  sea.  Mina,  in  Catalonia, 
gave  up  resistance  in  November.  "The  Duke 
of  AngoulCme  returned  to  Paris  before  the  end 
of  the  year,  but  Spain  continued  to  be  occupied 
by  an  army  of  40,000  French.  The  first  act  of 
Ferdinand  after  his  release  was  to  publish  a 
proclamation,  October  1st,  revoking  all  that  had 
been  done  since  March  7th  1820.  The  Inquisi- 
tion, Indeed,  was  not  restored;  but  the  ven- 
geance exercised  by  the  secular  tribunals  was  so 
atrocious  that  the  Duke  of  AngoulCme  issued  an 
order  prohibiting  arrests  not  sanctioned  by  the 
French  commander:  an  act,  however,  which  on 
the  principle  of  non-interference  was  disavowed 
by  the  French  Government.  ...  It  is  computed 
that  40,000  Constitutionalists,  chiefly  of  the  edu- 
cated classes,  were  thrown  into  prison.  The 
French  remained  in  Spain  till  1827.  M.  Zea 
Bermudez,  the  new  Minister,  endeavoured  to  rule 
with  moderation.  But  lie  was  opposed  on  all 
sides.  .  .  .  His  most  dangerous  enemy  was  the 
Apostolic  Junta,  erected  in  1824  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  out  to  its  full  extent,  and  indepen- 
dently of  the  Ministry,  the  victory  of  bigotry 
and  absolutism."  In  1825,  Bermudez  was  driven 
to  resign.  "  The  Junta  ...  in  the  spring  of 
1827  excited  in  Catalonia  an  insurrection  of  the 
Serviles.  The  insurgents  styled  themselves  Ag- 
graviados  (aggrieved  persons),  because  the  King 
did  not  restore  the  Inciuisition,  and  because  he 
sometimes  listened  to  his  half  Liberal  ministers, 
or  to  the  French  and  English  ambassadors,  instead 
of  suffering  the  Junta  to  rule  uncontrolled.  The 
history  of  the  revolt  is  obscure.  .  .  .  The  object 
seems  to  have  been  to  dethrone  Ferdinand  in 
favour  of  his  brother  Carlos."    The  insurrection 
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•was  suppressed,  "the  province  disarmed,  nnd 
many  persons  executed." — T.  H.  Dyer,  Jliiit.  of 
Modern  Kiirope,  hk.  8  (o.  4). 

Ai.Ho  in:  E.  Blaquicre,  Historical  Ueview  of  the 
Spaiiinh  liewbition.  —  F.  A.  do  (Jlifltcaubrfand, 
Memoirs:  Congress  of  Verona,  r.  \.  —  8.  Walpole, 
Hist.  ofEnf}..  eh.  9  (P.  2).  — Sir  A.  Alison,  Hist, 
of  Europe,  lHl.5-18.52,  ch.  7,  and  11-12. 

A.  D.  i8is.  — The  Allies  in  France.  See 
FiiANCE:  A.  I).  1815  (July — Novkmheh). 

A.  D.  1815.— Accession  to  the  Holy  Alliance. 
See  Holy  Ai.i.ianck. 

A.  D.  1818.— Chile  lost  to  the  Spanish 
crown.     Sec  ("iiii.k:  A.  1).  1810-lHlH. 

A.  D.  1821. — Mexican  independence  practi- 
cally gained. — Iturbide's  empire.  Sec  .Mkxico: 
A.  I).  1830- 1H2«. 

A.  D.  1822-1823.— The  Congress  of  Verona. 
— French  intervention  approved.  Sec  Veuona, 
The  C()N(iiiEs»  of. 

A.  D.  1824. —  Peruvian  independence  won 
at  Ayacucho.     Sci'  I'Eur:  A.  I).  1820-1830. 

A.  D.  1833. — Accession  of  IsabellaJII. 

A.  D.  1833-1846. — The  civil  war  of  Carlists 
and  Christinos. —  Abdication  of  Christina. — 
Regency  of  Espartero. — Revolution  of  1843. — 
Accession  of  Queen  Isabella. — Louis  Philippe 
and  his  Spanish  marriages. — "The  eyes  of 
King  Ferdinand  VII.  were  scarcely  closetf,  Sep- 
tember 29th,  1833,  when  the  Apostolic  party — 
■whose  strength  lay  in  tlie  north  of  Spain,  and 
especially  in  Navarro  and  the  Basque  provinces 
—  proclaimed  his  brother,  Don  Carlos,  king 
under  the  title  of  Charles  V.  In  order  to  offer  a 
successful  resistance  to  the  Carlists,  who  were 
fighting  for  absolutism  and  priestcraft,  there  was 
no  other  course  for  the  regent,  Maria  Christina, 
than  to  throw  herself  into  the  arms  of  the  liberal 
party.  So  the  seven  years'  war  between  Carlists 
and  Christinos,  from  a  war  of  succession,  became 
a  strife  of  principles  and  a  war  of  citizens.  At 
the  outset,  owing  to  the  skill  of  General  Zuma- 
lacarrcguy,  to  whom  the  Christinos  could  oppose 
no  leader  of  equal  ability,  the  Carlists  had  the 
advantage  in  the  field.  Don  Carlos  threatened 
the  Spanish  frontiers  from  Portugal,  where  he 
had  been  living  in  exile  with  his  dear  nephew, 
Don  Miguel.  In  this  strait,  Christina  applied  to 
England  and  Franco,  and  between  those  two 
states  tind  Spain  and  Portugal  was  concluded  the 
quadruple  alliance  of  April  23d,  1834,  the  aim  of 
which  was  to  uphold  the  constitutional  thrones 
of  Isabella  and  Maria  da  Gloria,  and  to  drive  out 
the  two  pretenders,  Carlos  and  Miguel.  In  that 
year  both  pretenders,  who  enjoyed  to  a  high  de- 
gree the  favor  of  the  Pope  and  the  Eastern 
powers,  had  to  leave  Portugal.  Carlos  reached 
England  on  an  English  ship  in  June,  but  fled 
again  io  .luly,  and,  after  an  adventurous  journey 
through  France,  appeared  suddenly  in  Navarre, 
to  inspire  his  followers  with  courage  by  the  royal 
presence.  The  war  was  conducted  with  passion 
and  cruelty  on  both  sides.  After  the  death  of 
Zumalacarreguy  at  the  siege  of  Bilbao,  June 
14tb,  ISS."),  tlie  Christinos,  who  were  superior  in 
point  of  numbers,  seemed  to  have  the  advan- 
tage. .  .  .  The  turning-point  was  reached  when 
the  command  of  the  Christino  army  was  com- 
mitted to  Espartero.  In  1836  he  defeated  the 
Carlists  in  the  murderous  battle  of  Luchana.  In 
1837,  when  Carlos  advanced  into  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Madrid,  he  hastened  to  the  succor  of  the 
capital,  and  compelled  him  to  retreat.    To  these 


losses  were  added  disunion  in  the  Carlist  camp. 
The  utterly  incapable,  dependent  pretender  was 
the  tool  of  his  Camarilla,  which  made  excellence 
in  the  catechism  a  more  important  requisite  for 
the  chief  command  than  military  science,  and 
which  deposed  the  most  capable  generals  to  put 
Its  own  creatures  in  command.  The  new  com- 
mander-in-chief, Quergufe,  said,  bluntly,  to  Car- 
los, '  We,  the  blockheads  and  Ignoramuses,  have 
yet  to  conduct  your  Majesty  to  Madrid ;  and  who- 
ever does  not  belong  in  that  category  is  a  traitor.' 
This  Apostolic  hero  was  defeated  several  times 
by  E.spartero  in  1838,  and  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
northern  provinces  gradually  cooled  down.  Ho 
was  deposed,  and  the  chief  command  intrusted 
to  the  cunning  Maroto.  ...  As  ho  [Maroto]  did 
not  succeed  in  winning  victories  over  Espartero, 
who  overmatched  him,  ho  concluded,  instead, 
August  31st,  1839,  the  treaty  of  Vergara,  in  ac- 
cordance with  which  he  went  over  to  the  Cliris- 
tinos,  with  his  army,  and  by  that  means  obtained 
full  amnesty,  and  the  confirmation  of  the  privi- 
leges of  Navarre  and  the  Basque  provinces. 
After  this,  Don  Carlos's  cause  was  hopelessly 
lost.  He  fled,  in  September,  to  France,  with 
many  of  his  followers,  and  was  compelled  to  pass 
six  years  in  Bourges  under  police  supervision. 
In  1845,  after  he  had  resigned  his  claims  in  favor 
of  his  eldest  son,  the  Duke  of  Montcmolin,  ho 
received  permission  to  depart,  and  went  to  Italy. 
He  died  in  Trieste,  March  lOth,  1855.  His  fol- 
lowers, under  Cabrera,  carried  on  the  war  for 
some  time  longer  in  Catalonia.  But  li.ey,  too, 
were  overcome  by  Espartero,  and  in  July,  1840, 
they  fled;  about  8,000  strong,  to  France,  where 
they  were  put  under  surveillance.  The  civil  war 
'vas  at  an  end,  but  the  strife  of  principles  con- 
tinued. Espartero,  who  had  been  made  Duke  of 
Victory  (Vittoria),  was  the  most  important  and 
popular  personage  in  Spain,  with  whom  the 
regent,  as  well  as  everybody  else,  had  to  reckon. 
In  the  mean  time  Christina  had  contrived  to 
alienate  the  respect  and  affection  of  the  Span- 
lards,  both  by  her  private  life  and  her  political 
conduct.  Her  liberal  paroxysms  wore  not  seri- 
ous, and  gave  way,  as  soon  as  the  momentary 
need  was  past,  to  the  most  opposite  tendency. 
...  In  1836  the  Progressists  apprehended  a  re- 
action, and  soug4it  to  anticipate  it.  Insurrec- 
tions were  organized  in  the  larger  cities,  and  the 
constitution  of  1812  was  made  the  programme 
of  the  revolt.  .  .  .  Soldiers  of  the  guard  forced 
their  way  into  the  palace,  and  compelled  [Chris- 
tina] to  accept  the  constitution  of  1812.  A  con- 
stitutional assembly  undertook  a  revision  of  this, 
and  therefrom  resulted  the  new  constitutinn  of 
1837.  Christina  swore  to  it,  but  hoped,  by  con- 
trolling the  elections,  to  bring  the  Moderados 
into  the  Cortes  and  the  ministry.  When  she  suc- 
ceeded in  this,  in  1840,  she  issued  a  municipal 
ordinance  placing  the  appointment  of  the  muni- 
cipal authorities  in  the  hands  of  the  administra- 
tion. This  occasioned  riots  in  Madrid  and  other 
cities;  and  when  Christina  commissioned  Espar- 
tero, who  was  just  returning  victorious,  to  sup- 
press the  revolt  in  Madrid,  he  refused  to  consti- 
tute himself  the  tool  of  an  unpopular  policy. 
But  he  was  the  only  man  who  could  hold  in 
check  the  revolution  which  threatened  to  break 
out  on  all  sides ;  and  so,  September  16th,  1840, 
he  had  to  be  named  minister  president.  .  .  . 
Under  such  circumstances  the  regency  had  but 
little  charm  for  Christina,  and  there  were,  more- 
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over,  otlier  causes  working  with  these  to  the 
same  result.  Soon  after  the  death  of  her  hus- 
hiind,  she  had  bestowed  her  fovor  on  n  young 
llfcguardsniun  named  Munoz,  mndo  htm  her 
chamberlain,  and  been  secretly  married  to  him. 
This  union  soon  published  itself  in  a  rich  bless- 
ing of  ofTspring,  but  it  was  not  until  the  year 
1844  that  her  public  marriage  with  Munoz,  and 
his  elevation  to  the  rank  of  duke  (of  Hianzarcs) 
and  grandee  of  Spain  took  place.  Ilaviag  by 
this  course  of  life  forfeited  tlie  fame  of  an  hon- 
est woman,  and  exposed  herself  to  all  sorts  of 
attacks,  slio  preferred  to  leave  the  country.  Oc- 
tober \".\\,  she  abdicated  the  regency,  and  jour- 
neyed lo  France.  May  8th,  1841,  the  uewly 
elected  Cortes  named  Espartero  regent  of  Spain, 
and  guardian  of  Queen  Isabella  and  her  sister, 
the  Infanta  Luisa  Fernanda.  .  .  .  Since  he  knew 
how  actively  Christina,  supported  by  Louis 
Philippe,  wos  working  against  him  with  gold 
and  influence,  he  entered  into  closer  relations 
with  England,  whereupon  his  envious  foes  and 
rivals  accused  him  of  the  sale  of  Spanish  com- 
mercial interests  to  England.  Because  he  quieted 
rebellious  Barcelona  by  a  bombardment  in  1842, 
he  was  accused  of  tyranny.  In  1843  new  insur- 
rections broke  out  in  the  south;  Colonel  Prim 
hastened  to  Catalonia,  and  set  liimself  at  the 
head  of  the  soldiers  whom  Christina's  agents  had 
won  over  by  a  liberal  use  of  money ;  Espartero 's 
deadliest  foe.  General  Narvaez,  landed  in  Valen- 
cia, and  marclied  into  Aladrid  at  the  head  of  the 
troops.  Espartero,  against  wliom  Progressists 
and  Moderados  liad  conspired  together,  found 
himself  forsaken,  ond  embarked  at  Cadiz,  July 
26th  1843,  for  England,  whence  lie  did  not  dare 
to  retuijii  to  his  own  country  until  1848.  In  No- 
vember, 1843,  the  tliirtcen-year-old  Isabella  was 
declared  of  age.  She  assumed  the  government, 
made  Narvaez,  now  Duke  of  Valencia,  minister 
president,  and  recalled  her  mother.  Thereby 
gate  and  doors  were  opened  to  the  French  inllu- 
ence,  and  the  game  of  intrigue  and  reaction  re- 
commenced. In  1845  tlie  constitution  of  1837 
was  altered  in  the  interests  of  absolutism.  .  ,  . 
In  order  to  secure  to  his  house  a  lasting  induenco 
in  Spain,  and  acquire  for  it  the  reversion  of  the 
Spanisli  throne,  Louis  Philippe,  in  concert  with 
Christina,  effected,  October  lOth,  1846,  tlie  mar- 
riage of  Isabella  with  lier  kinsman  Francis  of 
Assis,  and  of  the  Infanta  Luisa  with  the  Duke 
of  Monipensier,  his  own  youngest  son.  (At  first 
his  plan  was  to  marry  Isabella  also  to  one  of  his 
sons,  the  Duke  of  Aumale,  but  he  abandoned  it 
on  account  of  tlie  energetic  protest  of  the  Palmcr- 
ston  cabinet,  and,  instead,  cliose  for  Isabella,  in 
Francis  of  Assis,  the  person  who,  by  reason  of 
his  mental  and  physical  weakness,  would  be  least 
likely  to  stand  in  the  way  of  his  son  Montpen- 
sier.)  Tills  secretly  negotiated  marriage  cost 
Louis  Philippe  tlie  friendship  of  the  Englisli 
cabinet." — W.  MUller,  Political  Hist,  of  Moilern 
Times,  sect.  9. 

Also  in  ;  W.  Bollaert,  The  Wan  of  Succession 
in  Portugal  and  Simin,  1836  to  1840,  v.  3.— C.  F. 
Henningscn,  A  Twelve  Months'  Campaiyn  inth 
ZumaltKarregui. — Sir  II.  L.  Bulwer  (Lord  Dall- 
ing).  Life  of  Palmerston,  v.  3,  ch.  7.— C.  A.  Fyffe, 
Uist.  of  Modern  Europe,  v.  3,  ch.  6. 

A.  D.  1845-1860. — Cuba  in  danger  from  the 
United  States. — Filibustering  movements. — 
The  Ostend  Manifesto.  See  Cuba:  A.  D. 
1845-1860. 


A.  O.  1861.— Allied  intervention  in  Mexico. 

See  Mkxico:  A.  I).  1801-1807. 

A.  D.  1866.  —  War  with  Peru.  —  Repulse 
fromCallao.     Heel'Kiu:;  A.  I).  1820-1876. 

A.  D.  1866-1873. — Vices  and  misgovernment 
of  Isabella.—  Revolution  of  1868.— Flight  of 
the  Queen. — Constitution  of  1869. — Religious 
toleration. — Candidates  tor  the  vacant  throne. 
— Election  of  Amadeo  of  Italy. —  Unfriendli- 
ness of  the  nation  to  him.— His  abdication. — 
"In  January,  1806,  occurred  an  insurreclioa 
headed  by  General  Prim,  a  leading  ofllcer  of  tho 
army,  which,  failing,  caused  his  temporary  exile. 
In  June  there  originated  in  the  barrack  of  San 
Oil,  a  few  liundred  yards  from  the  palace,  a  moro 
serious  revolt,  which  extended  over  a  great  part 
of  JIadrid.  In  October  of  the  same  year  the 
Ministry,  in  a  public  i)roclamation,  alleged  as  a 
jiLstitication  for  an  autocratic  exercise  of  power, 
that  '  revolutionary  tendencies  constituted  an  im- 
posing organism  with  dangerous  pretensions; 
that  a  rebellion  nl verse  to  tlie  fundamental  in- 
stitutions of  the  country  and  the  dynasty  of  Isa- 
bella, such  as  had  never  been  seen  iu  Spain,  had 
obtained  possession  of  important  municipalities, 
and  triumphed  in  the  deputations  from  all  tho 
provinces,'  and  that  it  was  necessary  to  dis-solvo 
the  niiiiiicii)alitics  and  renew  the  provisional 
deputations.  ...  By  this  arbitrary  assumption 
Spain  was  under  as  complete  a  despotism  as  ex- 
isted in  tlie  nelghboriug  empire  of  Morocco. 
Tlie  dissatisfaction  at  such  maladministration, 
sucli  abuses  in  tlie  government,  and  the  thinly 
disguised  immoralities  of  the  Queen,  soon  found 
expression  in  audible  murmurs  and  severe  criti- 
cism. These  verbal  protests  were  followed  by 
machinations  for  the  overthrow  or  control  of  a 
sovereign  subject  to  ambitious  priests  and  a  venal 
coterie.  Two  exiles,  Marshal  Serrano  and  Mar- 
shal Prim,  united  with  Admiral  Topete  at  Cadiz, 
and  began  a  revolution  which  soon  liad  the  sym- 
pathy and  co-operation  of  a  largo  part  of  tho 
army  and  the  navy.  A  provisional  revolutionary 
junta  of  forty-one  persons  —  a  few  others,  nota- 
bly Sttgasta  and  Martos,  were  afterwards  added 

—  was  appointed,  which  signed  decrees  ond 
orders  having  the  force  and  effect  of  laws.  In 
less  than  a  month  Francisco  Serrano  was  autlior- 
ized  by  the  junta  to  form  a  temporary  ministry 
to  rule  the  country  until  the  Cortes  should  meet. 
The  defeat  of  the  royal  troops  near  Alcolea  pre- 
vented the  return  of  Isabella  to  Madrid,  and  on 
September  30,  1868,  she  fled  across  the  border 
into  France.  .  .  .  With  tho  flight  of  the  Queen 
vanished  for  a  time  the  parliamentary  monarchy, 
and,  despite  her  impotent  proclamations  from 
France,  and  offers  of  amnesty,  a  provisional 
government  was  at  once  establislied.  A  decree 
of  the  Government  to  take  inventories  of  all  the 
libraries,  collections  of  manuscripts,  works  of 
art,  or  objects  of  historical  value  —  a  measure 
necessary  to  make  useful  and  available  these 
treasures,  and  to  prevent  spoliation  and        nsfcr 

—  was  peacefully  executed  except  at  j  irgos. 
Here,  under  instigation  of  the  priests  and  aided 
by  them,  a  mob  assembled,  broke  down  the  doors 
of  the  cathedral,  assassinated  the  Governor, 
wounded  the  chief  of  police,  and  expelled  those 
engaged  in  making  the  required  examination 
and  inventory.  Tliis  outbreak,  attributed  to  a 
clerical  and  Carlist  conspiracy,  awakened  oppo- 
sition and  horror.  A  strong  pressure  was  created 
for  the  immediate  establishment  of  freedom  of 
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wnrsliln.  The  ntrnolous  bHtcliery  nt  niirgos 
nroiiHea  the  inhahitnntH  of  the  enpitiil.  The 
Nmiclo  WHS  no  Imperilled  by  tlio  excited  popu- 
htee  that  the  diploiiiittie  oorpH  interposed  for  the 
safety  and  protection  of  tlieir  coileajjiie.  jMar- 
Bhal  Hernino  ({uieted  the  angry  multitude  gathered 
at  hi»i  residence  by  saying  that  the  Government 
had  prepared  the  project  of  a  constitution  to  bo 
submitted  to  the  (.'oiiHtitutional  Assembly,  one  of 
whoso  first  articles  was  liberty  of  worship.  On 
February  12,  1809,  the  ('(mslitutional  Cortes  con- 
voked  l)y  the  Provisional  Government,  assembled 
with  unusual  pomp  and  ceremony  and  with 
striking  demonstrations  of  popular  enthusiasm. 
.  .  .  Thellepublicans,  among  whom  the  elo(|uent 
Castelar  was  influential,  were  a  compact  phalanx, 
and  to  them  the  independent  Progresistas,  led 
by  Gen  ,1  Prim,  made  overtures  which  were 
acceptei..  On  Sunday  Jiino  5,  1809,  the  Con- 
stitution was  promulgated.  .  .  .  While  recog- 
nizing the  provinces  and  endowing  them  witii 
important  functions,  the  Cortes  rejected  the  plan 
of  a  federal  republic,  and  adhered  to  the  mon- 
archical fonn  of  government  as  corresponding 
with  and  a  concession  to  Spanish  traditions,  and 
as  most  likely  to  secure  a  larger  measure  of  the 
liberal  principles  of  tlie  rcivolution.  The  Consti- 
tution, the  legitimate  outgrowth  of  that  popular 
uprising,  recognized  the  natural  and  inherent 
rights  of  man,  and  established  an  elective  mon- 
archy. .  .  .  Congress  was  chosen  by  universal 
suffrage.  The  provincial  assemblies  and  the 
municipal  authorities  were  elected  by  the  people 
of  their  respective  localities.  The  ancient  priv- 
ileges of  the  aristocracy  were  annulled,  and  tho 
c(juality  of  all  men  before  the  law  was  recog- 
nized. .  .  .  The  Clerical  party  claimed  the  con- 
tinued niaintenanee  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  and  the  exclusion  of  all  other  worship, 
but  the  country  had  outgrown  such  intolerance. 
.  .  .  The  Catholic  form  of  faith  was  retained 
in  tho  organic  law  as  the  religion  of  the  State, 
but  a  larger  liberty  of  worship  was  secured  totlie 
people.  In  Article  XXI.  the  Catholic  Apostolic 
Roman  religion  was  declared  the  State  religion, 
and  the  obligation  to  maintain  its  worship  and 
ministers  was  Imposed.  Foreigners  were  granted 
toleration  for  public  and  private  worship  under 
the  limitations  of  the  universal  rules  of  morals 
and  right,  and  Spaniards,  even,  profebsing  an- 
other than  the  Catholic  religion  were  to  have  the 
like  toleration.  .  .  .  Spain  quietly  passed  from 
the  anomalous  condition  of  a  provisional  into  a 
regular  constitutional  government,  the  title  of 
Provisional  Government  having  been  changed  to 
that  of  Executive  Power.  In  June  a  regency 
was  established,  and  Serrano  was  chosen  by  a 
vote  of  193  to  45.  From  June  10,  1809,  the  date 
of  Prim's  first  cabinet,  until  December  27,  1870, 
when  he  was  shot  [as  he  rode  through  the  street, 
by  assassins,  who  escaped],  be  had  four  separate 
ministries  besides  several  changes  of  individual 
ministers;  and  this  instability  is  characteristic  of 
Spanish  politics.  .  .  .  For  the  vacant  throne 
some  Spaniards  turned  to  tho  Duke  of  Mont- 
pensicr ;  some  to  the  Court  of  Portugal,  and  in 
default  thereof  to  the  house  of  Savoy.  ...  At 
the  moment  of  greatest  embarrassment,  the  can- 
didature of  Leopold,  Prince  of  Hohenzollern,  was 
proposed  [ —  a  proposal  which  led  to  the  Franco- 
German  war  :  see  Fuance  :  A.  D.  1870  (June 
—  July  )]....  Leopold's  declension  was  a 
weltomo  relief.     His  candidacy  being  removed. 


the  strife  for  tho  throne  became  fiercer.  On  No- 
vember 3,  1870,  General  Prim  announced  to  tho 
Cortes  tho  Duke  of  Aostn,  son  of  Victor  Em- 
manuel, as  the  Ministerial  caiidhiate  for  the 
crown.  Castelar  Impetuously  denounced  the  at- 
tempt to  put  a  foreigner  over  Spaniards.  On  the 
15th,  Amadco  was  elected  king,  receiving  on  a 
vote  by  ballot  a  majority  of  seventy-one  of  those 

f)re8ent  and  a  majority  of  eighteen  in  a  full 
muse.  .  .  .  The  choice  excited  no  enthusiasm, 
elicited  no  applause,  nor  was  a  viva  given  by  tho 
multitude  outside  tho  building  where  the  Cortes 
had  made  a  sovereign.  Thirty  thousand  troops, 
discreetly  posted  In  principal  thoroughfares,  pro- 
vented  any  hostile  demonstration,  and  tho  lead- 
ing Republicans,  Flgueras,  Castelar,  and  Piyy 
Margall,  advised  against  any  acts  of  violence. 
Many  journals  condemned  the  Cortes.  Grandees 
protested,  placards  caricatured  and  ridiculed. 
.  .  .  Nevertheless,  Zorrilla  went  to  Italy  to  make 
tho  formal  tender  of  the  crown,  and  on  Jiinuary  3, 
1871,  the  princo  reached  Madrid  and  took  the 
prescribed  oaths  of  ofllce  in  tho  presence  of  the 
regent,  the  Cortes,  and  the  diplomatic  corps. 
The  ceremony  was  brief  and  simple.  The  re- 
ception by  the  populace  was  respectful  and  cold. 
The  Provisional  Government  resigned,  and  a  new 
ministry  was  appointed,  embracing  such  men  as 
Serrano,  Martos,  Moret,  Sagasta,  and  Zorrilla. 
.  .  .  Amadeo  never  had  the  friendship  of  tho 
Carlists  nor  of  the  simon-pure  Monarchists.  Tho 
dynasty  was  offensive  to  the  adherents  of  Don 
Carlos  and  of  Alfonso,  and  !to  tho  Republicans, 
who  were  opposed  to  any  king.  .  .  .  Becoming 
[after  two  years!  convinced  that  tho  Opposition 
was  irreconcilable,  that  factions  were  inevitable, 
that  a  stable  ministry  was  impossible,  Amadeo 
resolved  on  tho  singular  course  of  abdicating  the 
royal  authority,  and  returning  to  the  nation  the 
powers  with  which  he  had  been  intrusted ; "  and 
this  abdication  he  performed  on  tho  11th  of 
February,  1878.— J.  L.  M.  Curry,  Constitutional 
Oovernment  in,  Spain,  ch.  3-4. 
Also  in:  J.  A.  Harrison,  Spain,  ch.  27-28. 
A.  D.  1873-1885.— Reign  of  Alphonso  XII., 
son  of  Queen  Isabella. — On  the  abdication  of 
King  Amadeo,  "a  republic  was  declared  by  the 
Cortes,  and  the  gifted  and  eminent  statesman, 
Castelar,  strove  to  give  it  a  constitutional  and 
conservative  character.  But  during  the  dis- 
orders of  the  last  few  years  the  Basque  provinces 
of  Navarro  and  Biscay  had  been  in  a  ferment  ex- 
cited by  the  Carlists.  The  grandson  of  the  Don 
Carlos  who  had  troubled  Spain  from  1833  to 
1839  appeared  in  those  provinces  which  were 
still  favourable  to  his  cause,  and  this  ardent 
young  champion  of  divine  right  of  course  re- 
ceived tho  support  of  French  legitimists.  On 
tho  other  band,  the  doctrines  of  the  Paris 
Commune  bad  found  in  the  south  of  Spain  many 
adherents,  who  desired  that  their  country  should 
form  a  federation  of  provincial  republics.  Mal- 
aga, Seville,  Cadiz,  Cartagena,  and  Valencia 
revolted,  and  were  reduced  only  after  sharp 
fighting.  A  group  of  generals  then  determined 
to  offer  the  crown  to  Alphonso,  the  young  son  of 
Isabella  II,  in  whose  favour  s.io  had  abdicated 
in  1808.  Castelar,  tho  moderate  republican 
statesman,  reluctantly  consented,  and  young 
Alphonso  XII,  on  landing  In  Spain,  1874,  re- 
ceived tho  support  of  most  republicans  and 
Carlists,  disgusted  by  tho  excesses  of  their  ex- 
treme partisans.    His  generals  gradually  hemmed 
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In  the  Carllsts  along  the  north  const  hy  bnttlcs 
nciir  Hilbao  and  Irun;  nnd  when  tli(>  rcliclH  nhot 
n  Ooriniui  siibjoct  I'rlnco  KIsniiircK  sent  Ot'mian 
ghins  to  aid  tlic  AlphoiisiHts.  These  hi  thn 
sprint;  of  1870  forced  Don  CarloH  and  most  of 
Ills  supporters  to  cross  tlie  Frendi  frontier.  Tlio 
Aladrid  Government  now  detorndne<l  to  put  an 
end  to  tlio  fueros  or  l(K:al  privileges  of  the 
liiisquo  provinces,  which  they  hud  inlsiis<'d  hi 
openly  preparing  this  revolt.  Ho  Hlscay  an<l 
Navarro  henceforth  contributed  to  tlui  general 
war  expenses  of  Spain,  and  their  conscripts  were 
incorporated  with  the  regular  urinv  of  Spain. 
Thus  tlio  last  municipal  and  provincial  privi- 
leges of  tlie  old  Kingdom  of  Navarro  vanished, 
and  national  unity  l)cc:ame  more  complete  in 
Spain,  as  In  every  other  country  of  Europe  ex- 
cept Austria  and  Turkey.  The  Bas({UO  prov- 
inces resisted  the  change  which  placed  them  on 
a  level  with  the  rest  of  Spain,  and  have  not  yet 
become  reconciled  to  the  Madrid  Government. 
The  young  King,  Alphonso  XII,  had  many 
other  ditliculties  to  meet.  The  government  wa^i 
disorganised,  the  treasury  empty,  and  the  coun- 
try nearly  ruined;  but  he  had  a  trusty  adviser 
in  Canovas  del  Castillo,  a  man  of  great  prudence 
and  talent,  who,  whether  prime  minister  or  out 
of  olllce,  has  really  held  power  in  his  hands. 
He  succeeded  in  unifying  the  public  debt,  and 
by  lowering  its  rate  of  interest  he  averted  State 
bankruptcy.     lie  also  strove  to  free  the  adminis- 


tration from  the  habits  of  bribo-tjiklng  which  hod 
long  enfeebled  and  disgraced  it;  but  in  this  ho 
met  with  less  success,  as  also  in  striving  for 
purity  of  parliamentary  election.  .  .  .  Tlie  Sen- 
ate is  composed  of  (1)  nobles,  (3)  deputies  elected 
by  the  corporations  nnd  wealthy  classes,  and  (;t) 
of  life  senators  appointed  by  the  crown.  The 
C;haml)er  of  Deputies  is  elected  by  universal  suf- 
frage, one  deputy  for  every  50,  (KM)  inhabitants. 
The  king  or  either  House  of  Parliament  has  the 
right  of  proposing  laws.  In  188li  King  Alphonso 
paid  a  visit  to  iTerlin,  and  was  made  honorary 
colonel  of  a  Uhlan  regiment.  For  this  he  was 
hooted  and  threatened  by  the  Parisians  on  his 
visit  to  tiio  French  capital;  and  this  reception 
increased  the  coldness  of  Spain  towarti  tlio 
French,  who  had  aggrieved  their  southern  neigh- 
bour by  designs  on  Morocco.  The  good  uncfiir- 
standing  between  Spain  and  Germany  was  over- 
clouded by  a  dispute  about  tlio  C^nrolino  Islands 
in  tlio  Pacific,  which  Spain  rightly  regarded  as 
her  own.  This  aggravated  an  illness  of  Al- 
phonso, who  died  suddenly  (Novemlier  25,  1885). 
Ills  young  widow,  as  (pieen-regent  for  her  infant 
child,  has  hitherto  [1889]  succeeded  with  mar- 
vellous tact." — J.  II.  Ilose,  A  Century  of  Conti- 
nental Ilistori/,  eh.  43. 

A.  D.  1885-1894.— Alphonso  XIII.— At  the 
time  of  this  writing  (November,  181)4),  the  queen- 
regent,  Maria  Christina,  is  still  reigning  in  the 
name  of  her  young  son,  Alphonso  XIII. 


SPALATO.    See  Sai.ona,  Ancient. 


SPANISH  AMERICA  :  A.  D.  1492-1517  — 
Discoveries  and  early  settlements.  See  Amer- 
ica: A.  D.  1493,  to  ir.lij-l,-)!?. 

A,  D.  1517-1524.- Discovery  and  conquest 
of  Mexico.  See  Ameiuca:  A.  D.  1517-1518; 
and  Mexico:  1519,  to  1531-1,524. 

A.  D.  1537-1533. — Discovery  and  conquest 
of  Peru.  See  America:  A.  D.  1534-1528;  and 
Peru:  A.  D.  1528-1.531,  and  1531-1.5!!3. 

A.  D.  1533.— Conquest  of  the  kingdom  of 
Quito.     See  Ecuadoh. 

A.  D.  1535-1550.  —  Soanish  conquests  in 
Chile.     See  Chile:  A.  D.  1450-1724. 

A.  D.  1536-1538.— Conquest  of  New  Gra- 
nada.   See  Colomhian  States:  A.  D.  1530-1731. 

A.  D.  1542-1568.  —  Establishment  of  the 
audiencias  of  Quito,  Charcas,  New  Granada, 
and  Chile,  under  the  viceroyalty  of  Peru.  See 
Audiencias. 

A.  D.  1546-1724.  —  The  Araucanian  War. 
Pee  Chile:  A.  D.  1450-1724. 

A.  D.  1580. — Final  founding  of  the  city  of 
Buenos  Ayres.  See  Ahoentine  Uefublic: 
A.  D.  1580-1777. 

A.  D.  1608-1767. — The  Jesuits  in  Paraguay. 
See  Paraguay:  A.  D.  1008-1873. 

A.  D.  1620. — Formation  of  the  government 
of  Rio  de  La  Plata.  See  AiiaEXTiNE  Uepub- 
lic:  a.  I).  1580-1777. 

A.  D.  1767. — Expulsion  of  the  Jesuits.  Sec 
Paraouay:  a.  D.  1608-1873. 

A.  D.  1776. — Creation  of  the  viceroyalty  of 
Buenos  Ayres.  See  Argentine  IlEruBLic: 
A.  D.  1580-1777;  and  Peru:  A.  D.  1.550-1816. 

A.  D.  1810-1816. — Revolt,  independence  and 
confederation  of  the  Argentine  Provinces. 
Sec  Argentine  Republic:  A.  I).  1800-1820. 

A.  D.  1810-1818.  —  Chilean  independence 
achieved.    See  Chile:  A.  D.  1810-1818. 


A.  D.  i8io-i8ai.— The  War  of  Indepen- 
dence in  Venezuela  and  New  Granada.  See 
Colombian  States:  A.  D.  1810-1819. 

A.  D.  181 1. — Paraguayan  independence  ac- 
complished.    See  Paraguay:  A.  I).  1008-1873. 

A.  D.  1820-1826.  —  The  independence  of 
Mexico.  —  Brief  Empire  of  Iturbide.  —  The 
Federal  Republic  established.  Sec  Mexico: 
A.  D.  1830-1830. 

A.  D.  1831. — Independence  acquired  in  the 
Central  American  States.  Sec  Central 
America:  A.  D.  1831-1871. 

A.  D.  1824.- -Peruvian  independence  won  at 
Ayacucho.    See  Peru:  A.  D.  1820-1820. 

A.  D.  1826. — The  Congress  of  Panama.  See 
Colombian  States:  A.  I).  1826. 

A.  D.  1828. — The  Banda  Oriental  becomes 
the  Republic  of  Unig^uay.  See  Aboentinb 
Republic:  A.  D.  1819-1874 


SPANISH  ARMADA,  The.  See  England: 
A.  1).  1.588. 

SPANISH  COINS.— "The  early  chroniclers 
make  their  reckonings  of  values  under  different 
names  at  different  times.  Thus  during  the  dis- 
coveries of  Columbus  we  hear  of  little  else  but 
■  iiiaravedis';  then  the  'peso  de  oro'  takes  the 
lend,  together  with  the  '  castellano ' ;  all  along 
'  marco '  and  '  ducado '  being  occasionally  used. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  16th  century,  and  before 
and  after,  Spanish  values  were  reckoned  from  a 
mark  of  silver,  which  was  the  standard.  A 
mark  was  half  a  pound  either  of  gold  or  silver. 
The  gold  mark  was  divided  into  50  castcUanos; 
the  silver  murk  into  eight  ounces.  In  the  reign 
of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  the  mark  was  divided 
by  law  into  05  '  realcs  de  vellon '  of  34  maravedls 
each,  making  2,210  maravedls  in  a  mark.  .  .  . 
In  the  reign  of  Alfonso  XL,  1312-1350,  there 
were  135  maravedls  to  the  mark,  while  in  the 
reign  of  Ferdinand  VII.,  1808-1833,  a  mark  was 
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dlvldod  Into  n,440  mnravcdiR.  In  Spanish 
Anii'iicii  H  'rral'  ia  onRt'lKlitli  of  a  'peso,'  unil 
equal  to  2i  rvalcs  dc  vellon.  Tht;  pcao  contains 
onu  ounce  of  silver;  it  was  formerly  culled  '  peso 
do  oclio  reales  do  pluta,'  whence  cumo  the  term 
'  pieces  of  eight,'  a  viilKariHm  at  one  tlino  in 
vog\ie  among  the  nierclmnts  and  buccaneers  In 
the  West  Indies.  .  .  .  TIk!  castelliino,  the  one 
flftloth  of  the  gulden  mark,  In  the  reign  of  Fer- 
dinauil  and  Isabella,  was  eiiuivalent  to  40(1  mar- 
avedis  of  that  day.  The  '  p(wo  de  oro,' according 
to  Ovli'do,  was  exactly  e(iuivalent  to  the  castel- 
lano,  and  cither  was  on(  thlnl  greater  than  the 
ducado  or  ducat.  Tlio  '  doblon  "...  was  first 
struck  by  F(!rdinand  and  Isitbella  as  a  gold  coin 
of  the  weight  of  two  castellanos.  The  modern 
doubloon  is  an  ounce  of  coined  gold,  and  is 
worth    10  |)e»o8    fucrtcs.      Iteduced   to   United 


Slates  cuTency,  the  peso  fuerte,  as  slightly  al- 
loyed bullion.  Is  In  v.-clght  nearly  enough  equiv- 
alent to  one  dollar.     Tlicreforo  a  mark  of  silver 


is  equal  to  8  dollars;  a  piece  of  eight,  equal  to 
one  peso,  which  equals  one  dollar;  a  real  do  vel- 
lon,  5  cents;  a  Bpanish- American  real,  12J  cents; 
a  maravcdi,  ^fS  of  a  cent;  a  castellano,  or  peso 
do  oro  $3.00;  a  doubloon  (5.14;  a  ducat,  $1.03; 
a  mark  of  gold  $128,  assiunliig  the  United  States 
alloy.  The  fact  that  a  castellano  was  equivalent 
to  only  400  maravcdis  shows  the  exceedingly 
higli  value  of  silver  as  compared  with  gold  at 
the  periwi  in  question." — il.  II.  Bancroft,  Hist, 
of  the  Pnei^e  kate»,  v.  1,  pp.  103-103,  foot-note. 

SPANISH  CONSPIRACY,  The.  See 
LonciANA:  A.  D.  1785-1800. 

SPANISH  ERA,  The.    See  Erk,  Spanish. 

SPANISH  FURY,  The.  Soo  Nether- 
lands: A.  I).  1.575-1577. 

SPANISH  INQUISITION,  The.  See  In- 
quisition: A.  1).  1203-1525. 

SPANISH  MAIN,  The.  — "The  Spanish 
main  was  simply  the  mainland,  terra  flrma,  of 
Spanish  America,  as  opposed  to  the  islands :  laut 
the  term  '  terra  flrma '  was  specially  ap])lied  to 
the  northern  part  of  South  America,  extending 
'  all  along  the  North  Sea  from  the  Paciflc  Ocean 
to  tho  mouth  of  the  river  of  Amazons  upon 
the  ti  tlautic '  (Burke,  European  Settlements  in 
Amcric.i,  It.  III.,  chap,  xvl.),  and  comprising 
the  towns  of  Panama,  Cartiiagena,  and  Porto 
r  llw  [.iec  TiURUA  Firme].  Longfellow  blunders 
1j  the  'Wreck  of  the  Hesperus  '  when  he  speaks 
o'  the  old  sailor  who  'had  sailed  the  Spanish 
nialn.'" — C.  P.  Lucas,  Ilut.  Oeog.  of  tlie  British 
Colonies,  ®.  2,  p.  ZT),  foot-note. 

SPANISH  MARCH,  The.  See  Spain:  A.  D. 
778. 

SPANISH  MARRIAGES,  The  question  of 
the.     See  France:  A.  U.  1841-1848. 

SPANISH  SUCCESSION,  The  War  of 
the.  See  Spain:  A.  D.  1008-1700,  and  after; 
Netherlands:  A.  D.  1703-1704,  and  afier; 
Germany:  A.  D.  1703,  and  after;  Italy:  A.  D. 
1701-1713;  New  England:  A.  D.  1703-1710; 
and  Utrecht:  A.  I).  1712-1714. 

SPARTA:  The  City.— Its  situation,  orisrin 
and  growth. —  Laconia. — "Hollow  Lacedae- 
mon." — "Laconia  is  forned  by  two  mountain- 
chains  running  immediately  from  Arcadia  [from 
the  center  to  the  southeastern  extremity  of  Pelo- 
ponnesus], and  enclosing  the  river  Eurotas,  whose 
source  is  separated  from  that  of  an  Arcadian 
Stream  by  a  very  trifling  elevation.     The  Eurotas 


Is,  for  some  way  ImjIow  the  city  of  Sparta,  a 
rapid  mountain-stream;  then,  after  forming  a 
cascade,  it  stagnates  into  a  morass;  but  lower 
down  it  passes  over  a  firm  soil  in  a  gentle  and 
direct  course.  Near  tho  town  of  Sparta  rocks 
and  hills  approach  the  banks  on  l)oth  sides,  and 
almost  entirely  shut  in  the  river  both  above  anci 
below  the  town:  this  enclosed  plain  is  without 
floubt  tho  'hollow  Laceda'mon  '  of  Homer." — 
(;.  ().  ]\IUII(T,  Hist,  ami  Antiq.  of  the  Done  Race, 
Ilk.  1,  eh.  4. — Upon  tho  Dorian  invasion  and  occu- 

Imtlon  of  Peloponnesus  (see  Dorians  and 
ONIANS)  tho  city  and  neighborhood  of  Snarta  In 
Laconia, —  i.  e.  Sparta  and  '  hollow  Laccuiemon,' 
—  became  the  scat  of  the  dominant  state  whicli 
they  founded  In  the  peninsula.  The  conquerors, 
themselves,  ami  their  descendants,  were  tlieonly 
full  citizens  of  this  Spartan  state  and  were  called 
Spartiatie  or  Spartans.  The  prior  inhabitants  of 
the  country  were  reduced  to  political  dependence, 
in  a  class  called  tho  Porloecl,  or  else  to  actual 
serfdom  in  the  moro  degraded  class  known  as 
Ilelots.  "Sparta  was  not,  like  other  towns  of 
the  Greeks,  composed  '  a  solid  body  of  houses, 
but,  originally  in  a  rur.  and  o])en  situation  on 
the  river  anil  its  canalb,  it  gradually  stretched 
out  Into  the  open  country,  and  Dorians  lived  far 
beyond  Sparta  along  the  entire  valley,  without 
the  Inhabitants  of  remoter  points  being  on  that 
account  In  any  less  degree  citizens  of  Spp.rta 
than  those  dwelling  by  the  ford  of  the  Eurotas. 
They  were  all  Spartans,  as  by  a  stricter  term 
they  were  called,  as  distinguished  from  the 
Laccdffimonians.  .  .  .  Strictly  apart  from  this 
exclusive  community  of  Spartiato;  there  re- 
mained, with  its  ancient  conditions  of  life  intact, 
the  older  pojjulatiou  of  the  land,  which  dwelt 
scattered  on  tho  mountains  surrounding  the  land 
of  tho  SpartiatsB  on  all  sides  (lieuce  called  the 
dwellers-around,  or  Perioecl).  More  than  trebling 
the  Spartiato!  in  number,  they  cultivated  the  In- 
comparably less  remunerative  arable  land  of  the 
mou.ntalns,  the  precipitous  declivities  of  which 
they  made  available  by  means  of  terraced  walls 
for  cornfields  and  vineyards.  .  .  .  Free  pro- 
prietors on  their  own  holdings,  they,  according 
to  primitive  custom,  offered  their  tribute  to  the 
kings.  The  country  people,  on  the  other  hand, 
residing  on  the  fields  of  the  8partlata>,  met  with 
a  harder  fate.  Part  of  them  probably  consisted 
of  peasants  on  the  domains;  others  had  been 
conquered  in  the  course  of  internal  feuds.  They 
were  left  on  the  fields  which  had  been  once  their 
own,  on  the  condition  of  handing  over  to  the 
Spartiato!  quartered  upon  them  an  important 
portion  of  their  produce.  This  oppression  pro- 
voked several  risings;  and  we  must  assume  that 
tlie  ancient  sea-town  of  Helos  was  for  a  time  the 
centre  of  one  of  these  outbreaks.  For  this  is  the 
only  admissible  explanation  of  the  opinion  uni- 
versally prevailing  among  the  ancients,  that 
from  that  town  is  derived  the  name  of  the 
Helots."— E.  Curtlus,  Uist.  of  Greece,  r>.  1,  bk.  3, 
ch.  1. 

Also  in:  G.  F.  SchSmann,  Antiq.  of  Oreeee: 
Tlie  State,  pi.  8,  eh.  1. 

The  Constitution  ascribed  to  Lycurgus. — 
"Sparta  was  the  city  from  which  the  Dorians 
slowly  extended  their  dominion  over  a  consider- 
able portion  of  Peloponnesus.  Of  the  prog- 
ress of  her  power  we  have  only  the  most 
meagre  information.  .  .  .  The  internal  condi- 
tion of  Sparta  at  this  early  period  is  uniformly 
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described  aa  one  of  strife  and  bad  goTernmcnt, 
a  condition  of  afTuIrs  which  wns  certainly  iin 
fiivoural>lo  to  cxtcrnnl  development  and  con- 
quest. Herodotus  attributes  tliese  disNensions, 
at  least  in  part,  to  the  mutual  animosity  of  the 
two  royal  families;  the  twin  sons  of  AriBtrxiemiis 
quarrelled  all  their  lives,  and  their  descendants 
after  them  did  tlio  same.  Plutarch,  on  the  other 
hand,  spcaliB  of  auarrols  between  the  kings  and 
the  people.  .  .  .  Whatever  the  cause,  it  Is  more 
certain  than  any  other  fact  in  early  Spartan  his- 
tory that  the  condition  of  the  country  was  for  a 
long  time  one  of  internal  strife  and  dissension. 
Ft  was  the  great  merit  of  Lycurgus  to  have  put 
an  ■,  r.d  lo  this  disastrous  state  of  affairs.  Lycur- 
"ti.'"  L  the  foremost  name  in  Spartan  history. 
rr".J''.ion  is  nearly  unanimous  In  describing  this 
■aw  jjiverastho  author  of  the  prosperity  of  Spafta, 
ami  the  founder  of  her  peculiar  institutions,  but 
about  the  date  and  the  events  of  IiIh  life  the 
greatest  uncertainty  prevailed.  .  .  ,  Thucydides, 
though  ho  does  not  mention  Lycurgus,  asserts 
that  the  form  of  the  government  had  continued  the 
same  in  bparta  for  more  than  four  hundred  years 
before  the  end  of  the  Peloponnesiau  war.  In  his 
opinion,  therefore,  the  reforms  of  Lycurgus  were 
introduced  shortly  before  SO'l  B.  C.  This  date  is 
considerably  later  than  that  usually  given  to  Ly- 
curgus, on  the  authority  of  the  ancient  chronolo- 
gers.  .  .  .  Herodotus  tells  us  that  Lycurgus, 
when  visiting  the  Delphic  shrine,  was  hailed  by 
the  priestess  as  a  being  more  than  liuman,  and 
some  authorities  asserted  that  the  Spartan  institu 
tlons  were  revealed  to  him  there.  Tlie  Lacedae- 
monians, however,  regarded  Crete  as  the  source 
of  their  peculiar  arrangements  [see  Cuktk], 
Tliey  were  thus  enabled  to  connect  them  with 
the  great  name  of  Minos,  and  derive  their  author- 
ity from  Zeus  himself,  .  .  ,  Plutarch  has  fortu- 
nately transTibed  the  text  of  the  Rhctrae,  or 
ordinances,  whicli  were  given  to  Lycurgus  at 
Delnbi.  There  does  not  seem  to  be  any  reason 
to  doubt  tliat  these  were  the  oldest  ordinances 
known  at  Sparta,  or  that  they  formed  the  basis 
of  their  'good  government'  They  were  there- 
fore the  oldest  political  ordinances  known  in 
Hellas,  and,  indeed,  in  the  world.  '  Found  a 
temple  to  Zeus  Ilellanius,  and  Athena  Hellania, 
arrange  tlie  tribes,  and  the  Obes,  thirty  in  num- 
ber, establish  the  Qcrousia  with  the  Archagetae. 
Summon  the  people  for  meeting  from  time  to 
time  between  Babyca  and  the  Cnacion,  there 
bring  forward  and  decide  (reject).  The  people 
are  to  have  the  suprem  power.'  Thu.s  the  flrst 
duty  of  the  lawgiver  was  to  found  a  public  sanc- 
tuary which  shoiild  be  as  it  were  the  centre  of 
the  community.  Then  the  people  were  to  be  ar- 
ranged in  tribes  and  Obes.  Tlie  division  into 
tribes  was  not  a  new  one;  from  tlie  first  the 
Dorians  at  Sparta,  as  elsewhere,  when  free  from 
the  admixture  of  external  dements,  were  divided 
into  three  tribes,  Hylleis,  Dyraanes,  Pamphyli, 
but  it  is  possible  that  some  changes  vi'ere  now  in- 
troduced, regulating  the  internal  arrangement 
of  tlie  tribe.  In  eoch  tribe  wen;  ten  Obes, 
of  which  we  know  nothing  beyoni,!  tlie  name. 
They  appear  to  have  been  local  divisions.  As  the 
Qerousia  [see  Qeuubia],  including  the  kings, 
contained  thirty  members,  we  may  conjecture 
tlia.  each  Obe  was  represented  in  the  Senate, 
and  tiicrefore  that  the  two  kings  were  the  repre- 
sentatives of  two  distinct  Obes.  The  Archagetae 
are  the  kings,  or  leaders  of  the  people.    From 


time  to  time  the  community  wore  to  bo  sum- 
moned to  a  meeting.  .  .  .  licforo  tlio  assombled 
people  measures  wero  to  lie  intrcxiucod  that  they 
inlglil  decide  upon  them,  for  no  measure  was 
valid  which  hail  not  received  the  sanction  <>f  the 
whole  people.  The  elements  with  which  these 
ordinances  deal  —  the  Kings,  the  Council  and  the 
AsHembly — appear  in  the  Homeric  poems,  and 
grew  naturally  out  of  the  patriarclial  govern- 
ment of  the  trilie.  Tlie  work  of  Lycurgus  did 
not  consist  In  creating  new  elenientF  but  in  con- 
solidating those  which  already  existed  into  a  har- 
monious whole.  .  .  .  Three  other  ordinances 
which  arc  ascribed  to  Lycurgus  forbade  (1)  the 
iiHu  of  written  laws;  (2)  the  use  of  any  tools  but 
the  axe  and  saw  in  building  a  house;  (t))  frequent 
wars  upon  the  same  enemies.  lie  is  also  said  to 
have  forbi(hien  the  use  of  coined  money  in 
Hparta.  Neither  gold  nor  silver  was  to  be  used 
for  purposes  of  exchange,  but  bars  of  iron, 
which  by  their  small  value  and  great  bulk  ren- 
dered money  dealings  on  any  large  scale  impos- 
sible. Tlie  iron  of  tlieso  bars  was  also  made 
unusually  brittle  In  order  that  it  might  be  use- 
less for  ordinary  purposes.  Such  precepts  wero 
doubtless  observed  at  Sparta,  though  tliey  may 
not  have  been  derived  from  Lycurgus.  Tlio 
training  wliich  every  Spar'an  underwent  was 
intended  to  diminish  the  sphere  of  p')aitive  law 
as  much  as  possilile,  and  to  enccnirago  the  utmost 
simplicity  and  even  rudeness  of  life.  .  .  .  About 
a  century  after  Lycurgus,  in  the  reign  of  Tlioo- 
pompus,  two  clianges  of  great  importance  were 
made  in  the  Spartan  constitution.  The  veto 
which  tlie  earlier  rlietra  had  allowed  to  vhe  as- 
sembled people  was  cancelled,  and  a  now  law 
was  introduced,  which  gave  the  ultimate  control 
to  the  Qerontes  and  Kings.  '  If  the  people  de- 
cide crookedly,  the  elders  ond  chiefs  gliall  put  it 
bttck.'i.  e,  shall  reverse  the  popular  decision. 
Under  what  circumstances  this  ordinance,  which 
is  said  to  have  been  obtained  from  Delphi,  was 
passed,  wo  do  not  know,  nor  is  it  quite  clear  how 
It  consists  with  what  we  find  recorded  of  the 
constitutional  history  of  Sparta  In  later  times. 
,  ,  .  The  second  innovation  was  even  more  im- 
portant. Thougli  Herodotus  ascribes  the  Institu- 
tion of  the  Ephoralty  [see  Epiious]  to  Lycurgus, 
It  seems  more  correct  to  follow  Aristotle  and 
others  in  ascribing  it  to  Theopompus.  The 
Ephors,  who  were  five  In  number,  appear  in  tlie 
first  instance  to  have  been  of  no  great  Impor- 
tance. But  as  they  were  intimately  connected 
with  the  commons,  elected  from  and  by  them  as 
their  representatives,  we  muA  assume  that  the 
ephoralty  was  a  concession  to  the  people,  and  It 
may  have  been  a  compensation  for  tlie  loss  of  the 
right  of  voting  In  the  assembly.  In  time  the 
ephors  grew  to  be  the  most  important  officers  in 
tlie  state,  both  In  war  and  in  peace.  Tliey  were 
associated  with  the  council,  they  presided  in  the 
assembly,  and  even  tlie  kings  were  not  exempt 
from  their  power.  To  tliia  result  the  growing 
dread  of  'a  tyrnnnis,'  like  that  at  Corinth  or 
Sicyon,  and  the  increasing  importance  of  the 
Spartan  training,  wliich  the  ephors  superintend- 
ed, ill  a  great  measure  contributed.  .  .  .  The 
kings  were  the  leaders  of  the  army.  For  a  time 
they  always  look  the  field  together,  but  owing  to 
the  dissensions  of  Cleoiucnes  and  Demaratus,  a 
law  was  passed  that  one  king  only  should  go  out 
with  the  army,  and  it  was  henceforth  the  custom 
for  one  king  only  to  be  absent  from  Sparta,  at  a 
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time.  The  kings  had  tlie  right  of  mnliing  war 
on  whom  they  would,  and  no  one  could  prevent 
them,  on  pain  of  being  under  a  cur«e,  but  as  they 
■were  liable  to  be  brought  to  trial  ou  their  return 
for  f nilure  in  an  expedition,  they  usually  obtained 
the  consent  of  the  epliors  or  the  assembly  before 
going.  .  .  .  The  origin  of  the  dual  monarchy, 
whioli  from  the  first  was  so  distinctive  a  feature 
of  the  Spartan  government,  is  very  obscure,  and 
many  attempts  have  been  made  to  explain  it.  It 
may  have  arisen  by  a  fusion  of  the  native  and 
immigrant  races,  each  of  which  was  allowed  tj 
retain  its  own  prince  in  the  new  community. 
...  It  is  perhaps  more  reasonable  to  assume 
that  the  two  kings  represent  two  leading  fam- 
ilies, each  of  which  had  a  claim  to  give  a  chief 
to  the  community.  That  two  families  holding 
equal  rights  should  be  regarded  as  descended 
from  the  twin  sons  of  the  Dorian  founder  of 
Sparta  is  merely  one  of  the  fictions  which  of 
necessity  arose  in  the  period  when  all  political 
unions  and  arrangements  were  expressed  in  the 
terms  of  genealogical  connection.  .  .  .  The 
Apella  was  an  assembly  of  all  the  Spartan  c  ti- 
zens  who  had  reached  the  age  of  thirty  years. 
...  In  historical  times  it  was  presided  over  by 
the  ephors.  No  speaking  was  allowed  except  by 
officers  of  State  and  persons  duly  invited,  and 
perliaps  the  Senators.  The  votes  were  given  by 
acclamation.  The  assembly  decided  on  war  and 
peace,  treaties,  and  foreign  politics  generally ;  it 
elected  the  ephors  and  geroutes.  .  .  .  >Iore  Im- 
portant for  the  development  of  Sparta  than  her 
jDolitical  constitution  was  the  education  and 
training  which  her  citizens  received.  .  .  .  The 
Spartan  did  not  exist  for  himself  but  for  his  city ; 
for  her  service  he  was  trained  from  birth,  and 
the  most  intimate  relations  of  his  life  were 
brought  under  her  control.  In  the  secluded  val- 
ley of  the  Eurotas,  where  till  the  time  of  Epam- 
inondas  no  invader  ever  set  foot,  amid  profound 
peace,  ho  nevertheless  led  the  life  of  a  warrior 
in  the  field.  His  strength  and  endurance  were 
tested  to  the  utmost;  he  was  not  permitted  to 
surrender  himself  to  the  charm  of  family  life 
and  domestic  affections.  Even  when  allowed  to 
marry,  be  spent  but  little  time  at  home ;  his  chil- 
dren, if  thought  worthy  of  life,  were  taken  from 
him  at  an  early  age  to  go  through  the  same  train- 
ing in  which  he  liimself  had  been  brought  up. 
Only  when  he  reached  the  age  of  sixty  years,  at 
which  he  could  no  longer  serve  his  country  in 
the  field,  was  he  permitted  to  enjoy  the  feeling 
of  personal  freedom." — E.  Abbott,  Hist.  ofOreece, 
pt.  1,  eh.  6. 

Ai.so  in:  G.  Grote,  Hist,  of  Greece,  pt.  2,  ck. 
6.— G.  W.  Cox,  Hist,  of  Greece,  bk.  1,  ch.  5.— 
C.  O.  MliUer,  Hist,  and  Antiquities  of  the  Doric 
Race,  bk.  3  (o.  2). 

B.  C.  743-510.— The  First  and  Second  Mes- 
senian  Wars. — Military  supremacy  in  Pelo- 
ponnesus established. — "'I he  eflect  of  the 
Lycurgcau  institulicins  was  to  weld  the  people 
of  Sparta  into  wlmt  Grote  well  denominates  a 
'  military  brotherhood  ' —  the  most  potent  mili- 
tary machine  which  at  that  time,  and  for  long 
after,  existed  in  Greece  or  in  the  world.  Had 
their  political  ambition  and  ability  been  propor- 
tionate, it  is  difficult  to  doubt  that  tlie  Lacedoe- 
mouians  might  liave  anticipated  the  career  of  the 
Romans;  but  their  inability  to  produce  really 
great  statesmen,  and  the  iron  rigidity  of  their 
political  system,  placed  in  their  path  effectual 


barriers  to  the  attainment  of  such  grandeur.  .  .  . 
The  first  object  of  their  attacks  was  the  neigh- 
bouring Dorian  kingdom  of  Messenia.  The  kin- 
ship between  the  two  peoples  and  their  rulers 
had  previously  kept  them  on  friendly  terms.  It 
was  symbolized  and  expressed  by  joint  sacrifices, 
annually  celebrated  at  a  temple  in  honour  of 
Artemis  which  stood  on  the  borders  between  the 
two  covtries,  near  the  source  of  the  river  Neda. 
It  was  a  quarrel  that  broke  out  at  these  annual 
rites  which  led  to  the  outbreak  of  the  first  Mes- 
senian  war,  about  743  B.  C.  The  circnmstnnccS 
of  the  quarrel  were  differently  related  by  the  two 
parties ;  but  it  resulted  in  the  deat.'i  of  Teleclus, 
one  of  the  Spartan  kings.  His  subjects  invaded 
Jlessenia  to  obtain  redress.  At  first  the  struggle 
was  of  an  indecisive  character,  but  ultimately 
the  Messcnians  were  obliged  to  take  refuge  on 
the  fortified  mountain  of  Ithome,  and  all  the  rest 
of  their  country  was  overrun  and  conquered  by 
their  persistent  enemies.  After  the  war  had 
lasted  twenty  years,  the  Mcssenian  garrison  was 
compelled  to  abandon  Ithome,  the  fortifications 
of  which  were  razed  by  the  Spartans,  and  Mes- 
senia became  part  of  the  Laceda-monian  territory, 
—  all  its  inhabitants  who  refused  to  submit  be- 
ing driven  into  exile.  Pausanius  and  other  an- 
cient writers  give  long  details  of  the  events  of 
this  twenty  years'  struggle,  the  great  hero  of 
which  was  the  Messenian  King  Aristomenes ;  but 
these  details  are  as  legendary  as  the  exploits  of 
the  Homeric  heroes,  and  all  that  is  certainly 
known  about  the  war  is  that  it  ended  in  the  sub- 
jugation of  Messenia.  The  severity  and  oppres- 
sion with  which  the  conquered  people  were 
ruled  led  them,  about  forty  years  later,  to  rise 
up  in  revolt,  and  another  struggle  of  seventeen 
years'  duration  followed.  In  this,  again,  Aris- 
tomenes is  represented  as  the  Messenian  leader, 
although  he  had  put  an  end  to  his  own  life  at 
the  unsuccessful  close  of  the  former  contest ;  and 
the  later  Hellenic  writers  tried  to  get  over  this 
Impossibility  by  declaring  that  the  Aristomenes 
of  the  second  war  must  have  been  a  descendant 
of  the  earlier  hero  bearing  the  same  name.  In 
the  course  of  the  war  the  Spartans  suffered 
severely,  as  the  Messenians  hacl  the  support  of 
other  Peloponnesian  communities  —  especially 
the  Arcadians  —  who  had  begun  to  dread  the 
strength  and  arrogance  of  the  Lacedtemoninns. 
Ultimately,  however,  the  revolt  was  crushed, 
and  from  that  time  till  the  days  of  Epaminondas, 
Messenia  remained  a  part  of  the  Laconian  terri- 
tory [see  Messenian  Waks,  Fiust  and  Second]. 
To  Sparta  it  was  an  important  acquisition,  for 
the  plain  of  tlie  Pamisus  was  the  most  fertile 
district  in  Peloponnesus.  Tlie  Spartans  next  be- 
came aggressive  on  the  eastern  and  northern  fron- 
tiers of  their  territory.  Among  the  numerous 
independent  communities  of  Arcadia,  the  two 
most  important  were  Tcgea  and  Mantinea,  in 
the  extreme  east  of  the  Arcadian  territory.  With 
these  cities,  especially  the  former,  the  Spartans 
had  some  severe  struggles,  but  were  not  able  to 
conquer  them,  though  they  established  a  domi- 
nant influence,  and  reduced  them  to  the  position 
of  dependent  allies.  From  Argos  .  .  .  the  Lace- 
dreraonians  wrested,  in  the  course  of  two  cen- 
turies, the  strip  of  territory  between  the  Parnon 
range  and  the  sea  from  Tliyrea  down  to  the 
Jlaleau  promontory.  By  'the  beginning  of  the 
6th  century  B.  C.  they  were  masters  of  two- 
fifths  of  the  whole  area  of  Peloponnesus  —  a 
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territory  of  something  more  than  3,000  square 
miles.  To  modern  notions,  such  a  territory, 
which  is  smaller  in  extent  than  more  than  one 
Scottish  county,  seems  utterly  insignificant;  but 
it  suftlced  to  make  Sparta  the  largest  and  strong- 
est state  in  Hellas,  and  even  at  the  pinnacle  of 
her  power  she  never  made  any  further  addition 
to  her  possessions  in  Peloponnesus.  Protected 
from  invasion  by  impregnable  natural  defences, 
and  possessing  a  military  discipline,  a  social  and 
political  unity,  such  as  no  other  Grecian  com- 
munity could  boast,  the  Lacedajmonians  posses- 
sed peculiar  advantages  in  tlie  competition  for 
tlie  Hellenic  leadership.  ...  It  was  about  the 
close  of  the  6th  century  B.  C.  that  Sparta,  hav- 
ing asserted  her  supremacy  in  Peloponnesus, 
began  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  affairs  of  the 
Hellenic  communities  outside  the  peninsida.  .  .  . 
In  510  B.  C.  her  king,  Cleomenes,  went  to  Athens 
at  the  liead  of  a  large  force  to  obey  the  mandate 
of  the  Delphic  oracle  and  '  liberate  the  city '  by 
the  expulsion  of  the  Pisistratids. " — C.  H.  Hanson, 
The  Land  of  Greece,  eJi.  11. 

Also  in:  C.  Thirlwall,  Hist,  of  Greece,  ch.  9. — 
G.  Grote,  Hist,  of  Greece,  pt.  2,  ch.  7-8. 

B.  C.  509-506. —  Persistent  undertakings  of 
Cleomenes  to  restore  tyranny  at  Athens,  op- 
posed by  the  Corinthians  and  other  allies.  Sec 
Athe.ns:  B.  C.  .500-500. 

B.  C.  508. — Interference  of  King  Cleomenes 
at  Athens,  and  its  failure.  Sec  Athens:  B.  G. 
510-507. 

B.  C.  501. — Refusal  of  aid  to  the  Ionian  re- 
volt.    See  Persia:  B.  C.  521-^93. 

B.  C.  496.— War  with  Argos. — Prostration 
of  the  Argive  state.  See  Anoos:  B.  C.  406- 
421. 

B.  C.  492-491. — Headship  in  Greece  recog- 
nized.— Defiance  of  the  Persian  king. —  En- 
forced ui.  'ty  of  Greece  for  ■war.  See  Gueece  : 
B.  C.  492-491. 

B.  C.  481-479.— Congress  at  Corinth.— Or- 
ganized Hellenic  Union  against  Persia.— The 
Spartan  headship.  See  Gueece:  B.  C.  481- 
479. 

B.  C.  480.— The  Persian  War.— Leonidas 
and  his  Three  Hundred  at  Thermopylae.  Sec 
Gueece:  B.  C.  480  TiiEnMOPYL.^E. 

B.  C.  478.— Interference  to  forbid  the  re- 
building of  the  walls  of  Athens,  foiled  by 
Themistocles.     See  Athens:  B.  C.  479-4 r8. 

B.  C.  478-477.— Mad  conduct  of  Pausanias 
at  Byzantium. —  Alienation  of  the  Asiatic 
Greeks. — Loss  of  the  leadership  of  the  Greek 
world. — Formation  of  the  Confederacy  of  De- 
los,  with  Athens  at  its  head.  Sec  Gueece: 
B.  C.  478-477. 

B.  C.  464-455.—  The  great  Earthquake. — 
The  Third  Messenian  War. — Offensive  rebuff 
to  Athenian  friendliness.  Sec  JIesskm.in  Waus  : 
The  Tiiiui). 

B.  C.  462-458.  —  Embittered  enmity  at 
Athens.— Rise  of  Pericles  and  the  democratic 
Anti-Spartan  party.— Athenian  alliance  with 
Argos,  Thessaly,  and  Megara.  Sec  Athens: 
H.  C.  406-4.'i4. 

B.  C.  457. — Interference  in  Phocis. — Collis- 
ion with  the  Athenians  and  victory  at  Tana- 
gra.     SeoGKE>-C'E:  B.  C.  4.')8-4.')(l. 

B.  C.  453.— F.ive  years  truce  with  Athens. 
Sc(!  .Ythenh:  B.  0.  460-449. 

B.  C.  449-445.— Aid  to  revolts  in  Boeotia, 
Eubtea  and  Megara  against  Athenian  rule  or 


influence—  The  Thirty  Years  Truce.  See 
Greece:  B.  C.  449-445. 

B.  C.  440.  —  Interference  with  Athens  in 
Samos  oppc  sed  by  Corinth.  See  Athens  :  B.  C. 
440-437. 

B.  C.  432-431. — Hearing  of  charges  against 
Athens.—  Congress  of  Allies.—  Decision  for 
war.— Theban  attack  on  Plataea.— Opening  of 
the  Peloponnesian  War.  See  Greece:  B.  C. 
433-431. 

B.  C.  431-429. — First  and  second  years  of 
the  Peloponnesian  War:  Invasions  cf  Attica. 
—Plague  at  Athens.— Death  of  Pericles.  See 
Greece:  B.  C.  431-429. 

B.  C.  429-427.—  The  Peloponnesian  War  : 
Siege  of  Plataea.  See  Greece:  B.  C.  429^27 
Siege  op  Plat.«a. 

B.  C.  428-427.— The  Peloponnesian  War : 
Aid  to  the  insurgent  Mityleneans.— Its  failure. 
See  Greece:  B.  C.  429-427  Puormio's  sea- 
fights. 

B.  C.  425.— The  Peloponnesian  War  :  Ca- 
tastrophe at  Sphacteria. — Peace  pleaded  for 
and  refused  by  Athens.  Sec  Greece:  B.  C. 
425. 

B.C.  424-421. — Peloponnesian  War:  Suc- 
cesses of  Brasidas  in  Chalcidice. — Athenian 
defeat  at  Delium. — Death  of  Brasidas. — Peace 
ofNikias.     See  Gueece:  B.  C.  424-421. 

B.C.  421-418.— The  Peloponnesian  War: 
New  hostile  combinations. — The  Argive  con- 
federacy.— War  in  Argos  and  Arcadia. — Vic- 
tory at  Mantinea.  See  Gueece:  B.  C.  421- 
418. 

B.C.  415-413.— The  Peloponnesian  War: 
Help  to  Syracuse  against  the  Athenians. — 
Comfort  to  the  fugitive  Alcibiades.  Sec  Syua- 
cuse:  B.  C.  415-413. 

B.C.  413-412.— The  Peloponnesian  War: 
Aid  to  the  revolting  cities  in  Asia  and 
the  iEgean.—  Intrigues  of  Alcibiades.  See 
Gueece:  B.  C.  413-412. 

B.  C.  413. —  Negotiations  with  Persian  sa- 
traps.—  Subsidies  for  war  against  Athens. — 
Invasion  of  Attica. — The  Decelian  War.  See 
Greece:  B.  C.  413. 

B.  C.411-407.— Athenian  victories  at  Cynos- 
sema  and  Abydos. —  Exploits  of  Alcibiades.— 
His  return  to  Athens. —  His  second  deposition 
and  exile.     See  Greece:  B.  C.  411-407. 

B.  C.  406. — The  Peloponnesian  War :  De- 
feat at  Arginusx.     See  Greece:  B.  C.  406. 

B.  C.  405. — The  Peloponnesian  War :  De- 
cisive victory  at  .£gospotami.  See  Greece: 
B.  C.  405. 

B.  C.  404. —  End  of  the  Peloponuesir.n  War: 
Surrender  of  Athens.  See  Athens:  B.  C. 
404. 

B.  C.  404-403. —  The  organizing  of  Spartan 
suprf  mac  — The  Harraosts  in  power. —  The 
overthrow  of  Athenian  power  in  the  Greek  world, 
made  final  by  the  battle  of  .(Egospotami,  B.  C. 
405,  reuderect  Sparta  supreme,  and  established 
her  in  a  sovereignty  of  affairs  which  is  often  al- 
luded to  as  the  Spartan,  or  Laceda'mouian  Em- 
pire. The  cities  wliich  liad  been  either  allied  or 
subject  to  Athens  were  now  submissive  to  the 
Spartan  conqueror,  Lysander.  "He  availed 
himself  of  his  strength  to  dissolve  the  popular 
system  of  government  in  all  tlie  towns  which  had 
belonged  to  the  Attic  confederation,  and  to  com- 
mit the  government  to  a  fixed  body  of  men  en- 
joying his  confidence.     As  at  Athens  the  Thh:ty 
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[gee  Athens:  B.  C.  404-403],  so  elsewhere  Com- 
missions of  Ten  rcalled  Deltttrcliies]  were  estab- 
lislied ;  and  in  order  to  give  security  and  stren  t'th 
to  tliofc  governing  bodies,  dctaclimcnts  of  Sjiur- 
tan  trc  ops  were  piiiced  by  their  side,  under  the 
commend  of  a  Harmost.  This  measure,  again, 
was,  b  /  no  means  a  novel  Invention.  From  an 
early  '  jeriod  the  Lacedicmonians  had  been  in  the 
habit  of  despatching  Harmostas  (i.  e.  military 
governors)  into  the  rural  districts,  to  hold  sway 
over  the  Perioeci,  and  to  keep  the  latter  in  strict 
subjection  to  the  capital.  Such  Harmosts  were 
subsequently  also  sent  abroad ;  and  this,  of  itself, 
showed  how  the  Spartans  had  no  intention  of 
recognizing  various  kinds  of  subjection,  and  how 
they  at  bottom  designed  to  make  no  essential 
diflference  between  subject  rural  communities  in 
Laconia  and  the  foreign  towns  which  had  of 
their  own  accord,  or  otherwise,  submitted  to  the 
power  of  Sparta.  The  duration  of  the  Har- 
mosts' tenure  of  office  was  not  defined." — E.  Cur- 
tius.  Hist,  of  Greece,  bk.  5,  eh.  1  (v.  4). 

Also  in:  G.  Qrote,  Hist,  of  Greece,  pt.  2,  ch. 
73.— G.  P.  SchOmann,  A7itiq.  of  Greece :  The 
State,  pt.  3,  ch.  1. —  C.  Sankey,  T/ie  Spartan  and 
Theban  Supremacies,  rh.  1. 

B.  C.  399-387. —  War  with  Persia  and  with 
a  hostile  league  in  Greece. —  Strugg;le  for  the 
Corinthian  isthmus. —  Restored  independence 
of  Athens. — The  Peace  of  Antalcidas.  See 
Gkeece:  B.  C.  390-387. 

B.  C.  385. — Destruction  of  Mantinea.  See 
Ghefxe:  B.  C.  385. 

B.  C.  383. —  Treacherous  seizure  of  the 
Kadmeia  of  Thebes.    See  Greece:  B.  C.  383. 

B.  C.  383-379.— Overthrow  of  the  Olynthian 
Confederacy.    See  Greece:  B.  C.  383-379. 

B.  C.  379-371. —  Liberation  and  triumph  of 
Thebes. —  Spartan  supremacy  broken  at  Leuc- 
tra.    See  Greece:  B.  C.  379-371. 

B.  f~.  371-362.— The  conflict  with  Thebes. 
— T  attempts  of  Epaminondas  ag^ainst  the 
city  -The  battle  of  Mantinea.  See  Greece: 
B.  C.  371-363. 

B.  C.  353-337.— Independent  attitude  to- 
wards Philip  of  Macedon.  See  Greece:  B.  C. 
357-336. 

B.  C.  317.— Building  of  Walls.— It  was  not 
until  about  the  year  317  B.  C,  during  the  dis- 
tractions which  followed  the  death  of  Alexander 
the  Great,  that  walls  were  built  around  the  city 
of  Sparta.  "  The  maintenance  of  Sparta  as  an 
unwalled  city  was  one  of  the  deepest  and  most 
cherished  of  the  Lykurgean  traditions;  a  stand- 
ing proof  of  the  fearless  bearing  ind  self-confl- 
dcnce  of  the  Spartans  against  dangers  from  with- 
out. The  erection  of  the  walls  showed  their  own 
conviction,  but  too  well  borne  out  by  the  real 
circumstances  around  them,  that  the  pressure  of 
the  foreigner  had  become  so  overwhelming  us 
not  to  leave  them  even  safety  at  home." — G, 
Grote,  Hist,  of  Greece,  pt.  3.  ch.  96. 

B.  C.  272. —  Sieze  by  Pyrrhus.— Not  many 
years  after  the  walls  of  Sparta  were  first  built 
the  city  was  subjected  to  a  siege  by  Pyrrhus,  the 
ambitious  Epirotic  king.  There  were  two  claim- 
ants to  the  Spartan  crown,  and  Pyrrhus,  espous- 
ing the  cause  of  the  unsuccessful  one,  marched 
into  Peloponnesus  with  a  powerful  army,  (B.  C. 
373)  and  assailed  the  Lacediemonian  capital.  He 
was  repulsed  and  repulsed  again,  and  gave  up 
the  attempt  at  last,  marching  away  to  Argos, 
w^here  his  interfereace  iu  local  quarrels  bad  been 


solicited.  He  perished  there,  ignomlniously,  in 
another  abortive  enterprise,  being  killed  by  a 
tile  flung  down  by  a  woman's  hond,  from  a 
housetop  overlooking  the  street  in  which  he  was 
attempting  to  manage  the  retreat  of  his  discom- 
fited forces.— C.  Thirlwall,  Hist,  of  Greece,  eh. 
60.— See  Macedonia,  &c.  :  B.  C.  377-344. 

B.  C.  227-221.— Downfall  in  the  Cleomenic 
War.    See  Greece:  B.  C.  280-146. 

A.  D.  267.— Ravaged  by  the  Goths.  See 
QoTiis:  A.  D,  358-267. 

A.  C  395.— Plundered  by  the  Goths.  See 
QoTas:  A.  D.  395. 

♦ 

SPARTACUS,  The  Rising  of.— Schools  for 
the  training  of  gladiators,  to  supply  the  barbar- 
ous amusement  which  the  Romans  delighted  in, 
were  numerous  at  Rome  and  throughout  Italy. 
The  men  placed  in  ^'lese  schools  were  slaves, 
criminal  prisoners,  01  unfortunates  whose  par- 
ents abandoned  them  in  infancy.  As  a  rule, 
they  were  forced  into  the  brutal  profession  and 
the  schools  which  trained  them  for  it  were  places 
of  confinement  and  restraint.  From  one  of  these 
schools,  at  Capua,  some  seventy  or  more  gladia- 
tors escaped,  in  the  year  73  B.  C,  and  fled  to 
the  mountains.  They  had  for  their  leader  a 
Thracian,  named  Spartacus,  who  proved  to  be  a 
soldier  of  remarkable  ability  and  energy.  Sta- 
tioning himself  at  first  on  Mount  Vesuvius,  Spar- 
tacus was  joined  by  other  slaves  and  fugitives, 
until  he  had  a  large  force  under  his  command. 
Again  and  again  the  Roman  armies  sent 
against  him  were  defeated  and  the  insurgents 
equipped  themselves  with  captured  arms.  Nola, 
Nuceria,  and  other  towns  in  Southern  Italy  fell 
into  their  hands.  In  the  year  73  they  moved 
toward  North  Italy,  routing  two  consular  armies 
on  their  way,  and  were  tliought  to  be  intending 
to  escape  beyond  the  Alps;  but,  after  another 
great  victory  at  Mutina  (Modena)  over  the  pro- 
consul of  Gallia  Cisalpina,  Spartacus  turned 
southward  again,  for  some  unexplained  reason, 
and  allowed  himself  to  be  blockaded  in  the  ex- 
tremity oi  Lucania,  by  M.  Licinius  Crassus.  In 
this  situation  he  sought  to  make  terms,  but  his 
proposals  were  rejected.  He  then  succeeded  in 
breaking  through  the  Roman  lines,  but  was  pur- 
sued by  Crassus  and  overwhelmingly  defeated  at 
Alount  Calamatius,  where  35,000  of  the  insur- 
gents are  said  to  have  been  slain.  The  flying 
remnant  was  again  brought  to  bay  near  Petilia, 
in  Bruttium,  and  there  Spartacus  ended  his  life. 
A  few  thousand  of  the  insurgents  who  escaped 
from  the  field  were  intercepted  by  Pompey  and 
cut  to  pieces,  while  6,000  captives  were  crucified, 
with  Roman  brutolity,  along  the  road  between 
Capua  and  Rome. — Q.  Long,  Declinoof  the  Ro- 
man Republic,  v.  3,  ch.  2. — See,  also,  Rome:  B.  C. 
78-68. 

SPARTAN  EMPIRE.  See  Sparta:  B.  C. 
404-403. 

SPARTAN  TRAINING.  See  Education, 
Ancient:  Greece;  also,  Sparta,  The  Consti- 

TCTION,  &c. 

SPEAKER  OF  THE  HOUSE  OF  COM- 
MONS.— "  The  splendo"-  of  the  position  of 
Speaker  of  the  British  House  of  Commons  is 
perhaps  not  generally  realized.  The  appoint- 
ment, nominally  for  the  duration  of  but  one  Par- 
liament, generally  extends  over  several.  .  .  . 
Cliosen  from  auiong  the  members,  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  Crown,  the  Speaker  can  be  re- 
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moved  only  upon  an  address  to  the  Crown.  Be- 
sides a  palatial  residence  occupying  one  wing  of 
the  Houses  of  Parliament,  aud  a  large  patronage, 
he  receives  a  salary  of  £5,000  a  year.  At  the 
ena  of  his  labors  he  is  rewarded  with  a  peerage 
and  a  pension  of  £4,000  per  annum  for  two  lives. 
He  is  a  member  of  the  Privy  Council,  and  the 
first  gentleman  in  the  United  Kingdom,  taking 
rank  after  barons.  .  .  .  The  wig  and  gown  which 
he  wears,  the  state  and  ceremony  with  wnich  he 
Is  surrounded,  doubtless  contribute  to  the  isola- 
tion and  impressiveness  of  his  position.  .  .  . 
When,  at  the  opening  of  proceedings,  he  makes 
his  way  in  state  from  his  residence  to  the  Cham- 
ber, through  the  corridors  used  by  members  for 
passing  to  the  committee,  library,  and  refresh- 
ir-)nt  rooms,  it  is  against  etiquette  for  any  one  to 
be  found  therein.  When  on  summer  evenings 
lie  and  his  family  take  the  air  upon  the  portion 
of  the  terrace  which  is  outside  his  residence, 
there  is  no  more  thought  of  approaching  them 
than  there  would  be  if  he  were  a  Grand  Lama. 
When  in  the  chair,  he  can  be  approached  only 
upon  strictly  business  matters.  His  levees,  held 
twice  a  year  and  open  to  all  members,  can  be 
attended  only  in  court  costume,  sword  by  the 
Bide."— The  Nation,  Aug.  17,  1893  (p.  117). 

SPEAKER  OF  THE  HOUSE  OF  REP- 
RESENTATIVES. See  CoNaBEss  op  the 
United  States. 

SPECIE  CIRCULAR,  .The.  See  United 
States  of  Am.  :  A.  D.  1835-1837. 

SPENCEAN  PHILANTHROPISTS.— 
SPENCEA...-.  See  England:  A  D.  1816- 
1820. 

SPEUSINII.  See  Scythians,  cr  Scttil«:, 
OP  Athens. 

SPHACTERIA,  Capture  of.  See  Greece: 
B.  C.  425. 

SPHINX,  The.— "About  six  hundred  yards 
to  the  8.  E.  of  the  Great  Pyramid  is  the  Sphinx. 
The  Sphinx  is  a  natural  rock,  to  which  has  been 
given,  more  or  less  accurately,  the  external  ap- 
pearance of  that  mystic  animal.  The  head  alone 
has  been  sculptured.  The  body  is  formed  of  the 
rock  itself,  supplemented,  where  defective,  by  a 
somewhat  clumsy  masonry  of  limestone.  The 
total  height  of  the  monument  is  10  metres  80 
centimetres,  equal  to  65  English  feet.  The  ear 
measures  6  feet  5  inches;  the  nose  5  feet  10 
inches;  and  the  mouth  7  feet  8  inches.  The 
face,  in  its  widest  part,  across  the  cheek,  is  4 
metres  15  centimetres,  that  is,  13  feet  7  inches. 
Its  origin  is  still  a  matter  of  doubt.  At  one 
time  it  was  supposed  to  be  a  monument  of  the 
reign  of  Thothmes  IV.  (XVIIIth  dynasty).  But 
we  know  now,  thanks  to  a  stone  in  the  Boulak 
Museum,  that  the  Sphinx  was  already  in  exis- 
tence i.hen  Cheops  (who  preceded  Cliephren) 
gave  ordfc's  for  the  repairs  which  this  "tone  com- 
memorates. It  must  also  be  remembered  that 
the  Sphinx  is  the  colossal  image  of  an  Egyptian 
god  called  Armachis." — A.  Mariette,  Monuments 
of  Upper  Egypt,  p.  70. 

SPICHERN,  OR  FORBACH,  Battle  of. 
See  France:  A.  D.  1870  (July — August). 

SPINNING-JENNY,  Invention  of  the. 
See  Cotton  Manufacture. 


SPIRES:  A.  D.  1526-1529.— The  imperial 
Diets. — Legal  recognition  of  the  Reformed 
religion,  and  its  withdrawal. — Protest  of  Lu- 
theran princes.    See  Papacy:  A.  D.  1525-1539. 


A.  D.  1689.— Destruction  by  the  French. 
See  France:  A.  I).  1689-1690. 

A.  D.  1713.— Taken  by  the  French.  See 
Utrecht:  A.  D.  1712-1714. 

SPOILS  SYSTEM,  The.  See  Civil-Ser- 
vice Reform  in  the  United  States. 

SPOLETO:  A.  D.  1155.- Burned  by  Fred- 
erick Barbarossa.     See  Italy:  A.  D.  1154-1162. 

SPOLIA  OPIMA.— "The  proudest  of  all 
military  trophies  were  Spolia  Opima,  which 
could  be  gained  only  when  the  commander-in- 
chief  of  a  Roman  army  engaged  and  overthrew 
in  single  combat  the  commander-in-chief  of  the 
enemy.  .  .  .  Roman  history  afforded  but  three 
examples  of  legitimate  Spolia  Opima.  The 
first  were  won  by  Romulus  from  Aero,  King  of 
the  Ceninenses ;  the  second  by  Aulus  Cornelius 
Cossus  from  Lar  Tolumnius,  King  of  the  Vei- 
entes;  the  third  by  M.  Claudius  Marcellus  from 
Virodomarus,  a  Gaulish  chief  (B.  C.  222).  In 
all  cases  they  were  dedicated  to  Jupiter  Fere- 
trius  aud  preserved  in  his  temple." — W.  Ramsay, 
Manual  of  lioman  Antiq.,  ch.  12. 

SPOLIATION  CLAIMS,  French.  See 
United  St.vtes  op  Am.  :  A.  D.  1800. 

SPORADES,  The.     See  Cyclades. 

SPOTTSYLVANIA,  Battle  of.  See  Uni- 
ted States  op  Am.:  A.  D.  1864  (May:  Vra- 
oinia)  Grant's   Movement,    &c.  :    Spottsyl- 

VANIA. 

SPRING  HILL,  Engagement  at.  See 
United  States  op  Am.  :  A.  D.  1864  (Novem- 
ber: Tenn?;b8ee). 

SPRINGFIELD,  Mass.:  A.  D.  1637.— The 
first  settlement.  See  Connecticut:  A.  D. 
1634-1637. 

SPURS,  The  Battle  of  the  (1513).  See 
France:  A.  D.  1513-1515. 

SPURS,  The  Day  of  the.  See  Cocrtrai, 
The  Battle  op. 

SQUATTER  SOVEREIGNTY.  See  Uni- 
ted States  op  Am.  :  A.  D,  1854. 

SQUIRE.    See  Chivalry. 

STAATEN-BUND.  See  Germany:  A.  D. 
1814-1820. 

STADACONA.     See  Quebec:  A.  D.  1535. 

STADION,  OR  STADIUM,  The.  See 
Hippodrome. 

STADIUM,  OR  STADE,  The  Greek.— 
"  Throughout  the  present  work  I  shall  uniformly 
assume  that  the  Greeks  employed  but  one  meas- 
ure under  that  designation  [the  stadium]  which 
was  ...  a  hundred  fathoms,  or  600  Greek  feet. 
This  has  been  proved,  in  my  opiuiuu,  beyond  a 
doubt,  by  Col.  Leake  in  his  paper  '  On  the  Stade 
as  a  Linear  Measure "...  republished  in  his 
treatise  '  On  some  disputed  Questions  of  Ancient 
Geography. "...  At  the  present  day  the  contro- 
versy may  be  considered  as  settled.  ...  A 
stade  of  600  Greek  feet  was  in  reality  very  nearly 
the  600th  part  of  a  degree  [of  the  circumference 
of  the  earth];  ten  stades  are  consequently  just 
about  equal  to  a  nautical  or  geographical  mile  of 
60  to  a  degree."— E.  H.  Bunbury,  Jlist.  of  An- 
cient Geog.,  ch.  0,  note  e. 

STADTHOLDER.  See  Netherlands: 
A.  D.  1584-1. 585. 

STADTLOHN,  Battle  of  (1633).  -""e  Ger- 
many: A.  D.  1621-1623. 

STAFFARDA,  Battle  of  (1690).  t,.. 
France:  A.  D.  1689-1691. 
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STAHL,  Georee  E.:  Influence  upon  Medi- 
cal Science.  SeeMEDicAL  Science :  17th Cen- 
tury — Clobinq  period,  &c. 

STALLER  AND  HORDERE,  The.— "lu 

the  time  of  jEIfred  [Alfred  the  Great]  the  great 
ollicers  of  the  court  were  the  four  heads  or  the 
royal  household,  the  Hordere,  the  Staller,  the 
Dfsh-thegn,  and  the  Cup-thegn.  .  .  .  The  Hor- 
dere was  the  officer  of  the  court  in  its  stationery 
aspect,  as  the  Staller  or  Constable  was  of  the 
court  on  progress.  ...  Of  the  four  officers  one 
only  retained  under  the  later  West-Saxon  Mon- 
archy any  real  power.  The  dish-thegn  and  cup- 
thegn  lost  importance  as  the  court  became  sta- 
tionary and  no  longer  maintained  a  vast  body  of 
royal  followers.  The  staller  retained  only  the 
functions  of  leading  in  war  as  the  feudal  con- 
stable, which  in  turn  passed  away  with  later 
changes  in  the  military  system.  The  hordere 
alone  held  a  position  of  growing  importance. 
.  .  .  No  doubt  the  '  Hoard '  contained  not  only 
money  and  coin,  but  the  costly  ornaments  and 
robes  of  the  crown." — J.  R.  Green,  Conquest  of 
Eng.,  eh.  10,  iwte. — "The  names  by  whicli  the 
Chamberlain  was  designated  are  Hrajgel  thegn, 
literally  thane  or  servant  of  the  wardrobe,  Cubi- 
cularius,  Camerarlus,  Biirthegn,  perhaps  some- 
times Dispensator,  and  Thesaurarius  or  Hordere. 
.  .  .  We  may  presume  that  he  had  the  general 
management  of  the  royal  property,  as  well  as  the 
immediate  regulation  of  the  household.  .  .  . 
The  Marshal  (among  the  Franks  Marescalcus 
and  Comes  stabuli)  was  properly  speaking  the 
Master  of  the  Horse.  .  .  .  The  Anglosaxon  titles 
are  Steallere  [Staller]  and  Horsthegn,  Stabula- 
tor  and  Strator  regis." — J.  M.  Kemble,  The 
Saxoiu  in  Eng.,  bk.  2,  ch.  3. — See,  also.  Con- 
stab  -E. 

STALWARTS  AND  HALF-BREEDS.— 
During  the  administration  of  President  Grant, 
certain  leaders  of  the  Republican  party  in  the 
United  States  —  conspicuous  among  them  Sena- 
tor Conkling  of  New  York  —  acquired  a  control 
of  the  distribution  of  appointed  offices  under 
the  Federal  Government  wliich  gave  them  a 
more  despotic  control  of  the  organization  of 
their  party  than  had  been  known  liefore  in  the 
history  of  the  country.  It  was  the  culminating 
development  of  the  "spoils  system  "  in  American 
politics.  It  produced  a  state  of  things  in  which 
the  organization  of  the  party — its  elaborated 
structure  of  committees  and  conventions  —  state, 
county,  city,  town  and  district, —  became  what 
was  accurately  described  as  a  "  political  ma- 
chine."  Tlie  managers  and  workers  of  the  ma- 
chine were  brought  under  a  discipline  which 
allowed  no  room  for  personal  opinions  of  any 
kind;  tlie  passive  adherents  of  the  party  were 
expected  to  accept  what  was  offered  to  them, 
whether  in  the  way  of  candidates  or  declarations 
of  principle.  The  faction  which  controlled  and 
supported  this  powerful  machine  in  politics 
acquired  the  name  of  Stalwarts  and  contemptu- 
ously gave  the  name  of  Half-breeds  to  their  dis- 
satisfied Republican  opponents.  During  the 
term  of  Presiden'  Hayes,  who  favored  Civil 
Service  Reform,  the  Stalwarts  were  considerably 
checked.  They  had  desired  to  nominate  General 
Grant  in  1876  for  a  third  term,  but  found  it  un- 
wise to  press  the  proposition.  In  1880,  however, 
they  rallied  all  their  strength  to  accomplish  the 
nomination  of  Grant  at  Chicago  and  were  bitterly 
enraged  when  their  opponents  in  the  convention 


carried  the  nomination  of  Garfield.  They  joined 
in  electing  him,  but  Conkling,  the  Stalwart 
leader,  speedily  quarreled  with  the  new  Presi- 
dent when  denied  the  control  of  the  Federal 
"  patronage  "  (that  is,  official  appointments)  In 
New  York  State,  resigned  from  the  Senate,  ap- 
pealed to  the  New  York  Legislature  for  re-elec- 
tion, and  was  beaten.  Then  followed  the  tragedy 
of  the  assassination  of  President  Garfield,  which 
had  a  very  sobering  effect  on  the  angry  ^'Oiliics 
of  the  time.  Conkling  disappeared  from  public 
life,  and  Stalwartism  subsided  with  him. — J.  C. 
Ridpath,  Life  and  Work  of  James  A.  Garfield, 
ch.  10-12. 

Also  in:  E.  Stanwood,  Hist,  of  Presidential 
Elections,  ch.  24-25. — J.  Bryce,  The  American 
Commonwealth,  ch.  60-65  (v.  2). 

STAMBOUL.  — "It  must  be  remembered 
that  the  Constantinople  of  1200  was  only  that 
portion  which  is  now  called  Stamboul  or  Istam- 
boul,  a  word  which  is  probably  the  Turkish  ab- 
breviation of  Constantinople,  just  as  Skenderoun 
is  the  abbreviation  of  Alexandretta,  Skender  bey 
for  Alexander  bey,  Isnik  for  Nica;a,  Ismidt  for 
Nicomedia,  &c.  .  .  .  The  '  Itinerario '  of  Cla- 
vigo  states  that  before  the  Moslem  occupation 
the  inhabitants  themselves  called  the  city  Es- 
comboli.  The  Turks  allow  a  few  foreigners  to 
have  their  warehouses  in  Stamboul,  but  will  not 
permit  them  to  reside  there.  All  the  embassies 
and  legations  are  in  Pera,  that  is,  across  the 
water;  ...  or  at  Galata,  which  is  a  part  of 
what  was  originally  called  Pera." — E.  Pears, 
Tfie  Fall  of  Constantinople,  ch.  7,  foot-note. 

STAMFORD,  Battle  of.  See  Lose-coat 
Field. 

STAMFORD  BRIDGE,  Battle  of.  Se- 
EsiGLAND :  A.  D.  1066  (September). 

STAMP  ACT,  The.  See  United  States 
OF  Am.  :  A.  D.  1765;  and  1766. 

STANDARD,  The  Battle  of  the  (1138).- 
In  the  civil  war  which  arose  in  England,  on  the 
death  of  Henry  I.,  over  tlie  disputed  succession 
to  the  throne,  Matilda's  claims,  as  the  daughter  of 
Henry,  were  supported  against  Stephen  of  Blois 
by  her  mother's  brother  David,  king  of  Scotland. 
David,  as  the  nephew  of  Edgar  .<Etheling,  heir  of 
the  dethroned  Saxon  royal  house,  had  some  claims 
of  his  own  to  the  English  crown ;  but  these  he  de- 
clared that  he  waived  in  favor  of  his  niece. 
"Though  he  himself  declared  that  he  had  node- 
sire  for  the  English  throne,  there  is  mentioned  by 
one  chronicler  a  general  conspiracy  of  the  native 
English  with  their  exiled  country-men,  of  whom 
the  south  of  Scotland  was  full,  for  the  purpose 
of  taking  advantage  oi  the  condition  of  the 
country  to  put  to  death  the  Normans,  and  to 
place  the  crown  upon  David's  head.  'Tlie  plot 
was  discovered,  .  .  .  and  many  of  the  conspira- 
tors were  hanged,  but  many  others  found  a 
refuge  in  Scotland.  At  length,  in  1138,  David 
entered  England  with  a  large  army,  and  pushed 
forward  as  far  as  Northallerton  in  Yorkshire. 
He  was  there  met  by  the  forces  of  the  Northern 
bishops  and  barons.  .  .  .  They  gathered  round 
a  tall  mast  borne  upon  a  carriage,  on  which, 
abi  the  standards  of  the  three  Northern  Saints, 
S*  (er  of  York,  St.  John  of  Beverley,  and 
f  reci  of  Ripon,  was  displayed  a  silver  pyx 
the  consecrated  wafer.  The  motley 
iii  r  the  Scots,  some  armed  as  the  English, 

Bonn  lu  the  wild  dress  of  the  Picts  of  Galloway, 
after  a  well-fougUt  battle  [August   28,  1188] 
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broke  ugainst  the  full-cliid  Normnii  soldiers,  and 
were  killed  by  the  arrows,  which  had  now  be- 
come the  national  weapon  of  the  English;  11,000 
are  said  to  have  fallen  on  tlie  liehl.'  From  the 
groat  standard  above  described,  which  probably 
resembled  the  "Cnrroccio"  of  the  medireval 
Italian  cities,  the  fight  at  Northallerton  was 
tailed  the  Battle  of  the  Standard.— J.  F.  Bright, 
Hist,  of  Eng.,  period  1,  p.  70. —  See  England: 
A.  D.  1135-1154. 

STANDERATH,  The.  See  Switzeiu..\nd: 
A.  I).  1848-ISitO. 

STANDING  ARMY:  The  first  in  modern 
Europe,     See  Fuance:  A.  D.  145;}-14(il. 

STANDISH,  Miles,  and  the  Plymouth  Col- 
ony.    See  Massaciiusktts:  A.  D.  1()23-1()2!). 

STANISLAUS  AUGUSTUS  PONIA- 
TOWSKI,  King  of  Poland,  A.  D.  1704-1795. 

STANISLAUS  LESZCZYNSKI,  King  of 
Poland,  A.  D.  1704-1709. 

STANWIX,  Fort.—  The  early  name  of  the 
fort  afterwards  called  Fort  Schnyler,  near  the 
head  of  the  Mohawk  River,  in  New  York. 

A.  D.  1768. —  BoundaryTreaty  with  the  Six 
Nations.  See  United  Statks  ok  A.m.  :  A.  I). 
17(i5-l768. 

♦ 

STANZ,  Battle  of  (1798).  See  Switzer- 
land: A.  I).  1702-1798. 

STANZ,  Convention  of.  See  Switzerland  : 
A.  D.  1481-1501. 

STAOUELI,  Battles  of.  See  Baubauy 
States:  A.  D.  1830. 

STAPLE.— STAPLERS,  The.— "A  term 
which  makes  a  great  tigurc  in  the  commercial 
regnlations  of  this  period  [13th  and  14th  centu- 
ries] is  that  of  the  Staple.  The  word,  in  its  pri- 
mary acceptation,  appears  to  have  meant  a  par- 
ticular port  or  other  place  to  which  certain 
commodities  were  obliged  to  be  brought  to  be 
weighed  or  measured  for  the  payment  of  the 
customs,  before  they  could  be  sold,  or  in  some 
cases  exported  or  imported.  Here  the  king's 
staple  was  said  to  be  established.  The  articles 
of  English  produce  upon  which  customs  were 
anciently  paid  were  wool,  sheep-skins  (or  wool- 
fels),  and  leather;  and  these  were  accordingly 
denominated  the  staples  or  staple  goods  of  the 
kingdom.  The  persons  who  exported  these 
goods  were  called  the  Merchants  of  the  Staple: 
they  were  incorporated,  or  at  least  recognized  as 
forming  a  society  with  certain  privileges. "  By 
a  charter  granted  by  Edward  II.,  in  1313,  to  the 
merchants  of  the  staple,  Antwerp  was  made  the 
staple  for  wool  and  woolfels,  and  they  could  be 
carried  for  sale  to  no  other  port  in  Brabant, 
Flanders  or  Artois.  In  1326  the  staple  was  re- 
moved altogether  from  the  continent  and  fixed 
at  certain  places  within  the  English  kingdom. 
In  1341  it  was  established  at  Bruges;  in  1348  at 
Calais  (which  the  English  had  captured);  in  1353 
it  was  again  removed  entirely  from  the  conti- 
nent;—  and  thus  the  changes  were  fre(juent. 
During  some  intervals  all  staples  were  abolished 
and  trade  was  set  free  from  their  restriction ;  but 
these  were  of  brief  duration. —  G.  L.  Crmk.,Hut. 
of  Jiriiiah  Commerce,  ch.  4  (».  1). — "The  staplers 
were  merchants  who  had  the  monopoly  of  ex- 
porting the  principal  raw  commodities  of  the 
realm,  especially  wool,  woolfels,  leather,  tin,  and 
lead;  wool  figuring  most  prominently  among 
these   '  staple '    wares.     The  merchants  of    the 


staple  used  to  claim  that  their  privileges  dated 
from  the  time  of  Henry  III,  but  existing  records 
do  not  refer  to  the  staple  before  the  time  of  Ed- 
ward I.  .  .  .  The  staples  were  the  towns  to 
wliic/i  the  above-mentioned  wares  had  to  bo 
brouirht  for  sale  or  exportation.  Sometimes 
there  was  only  one  such  mart,  and  this  was  situat- 
ed abroad,  generally  at  Bruges  or  Calais,  occa- 
sionally at  Antwerp,  St.  Omer,  or  Middleburg. 
From  the  reign  of  Riclianl  II  iintil  1558  the  for- 
eign staple  was  at  Calais.  The  list  of  homo 
staples  was  also  frequently  changed." —  C.  Gross, 
T/ie  Gild  Merchant,  pp.  140-141. 

Also  in  :  A.  Anderson,  Jlist.  of  Commerce,  v.  1, 
l>.  210,  and  after. 

STAR,  Knights  of  the.— "On  the  8th  Sep- 
tember, 1351,  king  .John  [of  France]  revived  the 
almost  obsolete  order  of  the  Star,  in  imitation  of 
the  Garter,  and  the  first  chapter  of  it  was  held 
at  his  palace  of  St.  Ouen.  At  first  there  were 
but  eighteen  knights;  the  rest  were  added  at 
different  chapters.  They  wore  a  bright  star  on 
the  crest  of  their  helmets,  and  one  pendant  at 
their  necks,  and  the  same  was  embroidered  on 
their  mantles." — T.  .lohnes,  A^ote  to  Froissart's 
ChronkleK,  bh.  1,  eh.  152. 

STAR  CHAMBER,  The  Court  of.— "In 
the  reign  of  Edward  111,  the  king's  Continual 
Council  was  in  the  habit  of  sitting  in  what  was 
called  the  Starred  Chamber  (la  Chambre  des 
Etoiles).  After  the  cstablislnnent  of  the  Court  of 
Chancery  as  a  separate  and  independent  jurisdic- 
tion taking  cognizance  of  the  greater  portion  of 
the  civil  business  of  the  Council,  the  latter  body 
appears  to  have  usually  sat  in  the  Star  Chamber 
while  exercising  jurisdiction  over  such  cases 
as  were  not  sent  to  the  Chancery.  .  .  .  Henry 
VII.  .  .  .  created,  in  the  3rd  year  of  his  reign, 
a  new  court,  sometimes  inaccurately  called  the 
Court  of  Star  Chamber.  .  .  .  It  continued  to  ex- 
ist as  a  distinct  tribunal  from  the  Privy  Council 
till  towards  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. ; 
but  in  the  meantime,  probably  during  the  chan- 
cellorship of  Wolsey,  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
ancient  Star  Chamber  (i.  e.  the  Council  sitting 
for  judicial  business)  was  revived,  and  in  it  the 
limited  coui't  erected  by  Henry  VII.  became  grad- 
ually merged.  .  .  .  Under  the  Stewart  Kings 
the  court  was  practically  identical  with  the  Privy 
Council,  tlius  combining  in  the  same  body  of 
men  the  administrative  and  judicial  functions. 
.  .  .  Under  the  Stewart  Kings  the  pillory,  whip- 
ping, and  cruel  mutilations  were  Infiicted  upon 
political  offenders  by  the  sentence  of  this  court; 
and  at  length  the  tyrannical  exercise  and  illegal 
extension  of  its  powers  became  so  odious  to  the 
people  that  it  was  abolished  by  the  Long  Parlia- 
ment in  1041." — T.  P.  Taswell-Langmead,  En;/. 
Const.  JIM.,  pp.  181-183.— "The  Star  Chamber 
was  no  temporary  court.  During  150  years  its 
power  ])enetrated  into  every  branch  of  English 
life.  No  rank  was  exalted  enough  to  defy  its 
attacks,  no  insignificance  sufllcieutly  obscure  to 
escape  its  notice.  It  terrified  the  men  who  iiad 
worsted  the  Armada;  it  overshadowed  the  dig- 
nity of  the  judicial  bench;  it  summoned  before 
its  tribunal  the  Prynnes  and  the  Crom  wells,  who 
at  last  proved  its  destroyers.  It  fell  at  length, 
but  great  was  the  fall  thereof,  and  in  its  ruin 
was  involved  the  downfall  of  the  monarchy.  It 
is  with  something  of  astonishment  that  the  in- 
(pnrer  discovers  that  this  august  tribunal  was 
merely  the  Council  under  another  name ;  and  that 
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the  court,  whose  overgrown  power  the  pntriots 
of  1040  cast  to  the  ground,  wns  the  snnic  l)0(ly 
whose  eiirly  encroachments  lind  alarmed  tlic  par- 
liamentary leaders  under  Kdward  III  and  Rich- 
ard IT.  Tlie  process  by  whicli  the  judicial 
autl\ority  of  the  Council  passed  into  tlie  form  of 
the  Court  of  Star  Cliamber  admits  of  some  dis- 
pute, and  is  involved  in  no  little  ol)scurity.  .  .  . 
The  Council's  manner  of  proceeding  was  unlike 
that  of  otlier  courts.  Its  punisliments  were  as 
arbitrary  as  tliey  were  severe ;  it  also  exercised  a 
power  peculiar  to  itself  of  extorting  confession 
by  torture.  Some,  however,  may  imagine  tliat 
powers  80  great  were  only  occasionally  exercised, 
that  exceptional  exertions  of  autliority  were  enj- 
ployed  to  meet  exceptional  crimes,  and  tliat 
gigantic  force  was  put  fortli  to  crusli  gigantic 
evils.  Some  circumstances  have  given  currency 
to  such  a  notion.  .  .  .  Yet  no  conception  of  the 
Star  Chamber  is  more  false  than  that  which 
makes  it  a  '  deus  ex  machina '  which  intervened 
only  when  the  lower  courts  of  justice  stood  con- 
fronted by  some  criminal  attempt  witli  which 
they  were  too  weak  to  deal.  The  sphere  of  the 
Council's  jurisdiction  was  unlimitetl.  It  is  now 
no  question  of  what  it  had  a  right  to  do,  but  of 
what  it  did.  And  any  one  who  examines  the 
most  certain  facts  of  history  will  be  convinced 
that  from  the  accession  of  Henry  VII  till  the 
meeting  of  the  Long  Parliament  the  Council  in- 
terfered in  all  matters,  small  as  well  as  great. 
It  is'  indeed,  perliaps  not  generally  known,  that 
crimes  of  a  very  ordinary  nature,  such  as  would 
now  come  before  a  police  magistrate,  occupied 
the  attention  of  the  Star  Chamber." — A.  V. 
Dicey,  The  Privy  Council,  pt.  3,  ck.  4. 

Also  in:  II.  Hallam,  Const.  Hist,  of  Eng.,  v. 
1,  eh.  1. —  R.  Gncist,  Jlist.  oftheEng.  Const.,  ch. 
35  and  38  ip.  2). 

STAR  OF  INDIA,  The  Order  of  the.— An 
Order  of  Knighthood  instituted  by  Queen  Victo- 
ria, in  1861,  to  commemorate  the  assumption  of 
the  Government  of  India  by  the  Britisli  Crown. 
— Annual  liegister.  1801. 

STAR  SPANGLED  BANNER  :  The  cir- 
cumstances of  the  writing  of  the  song.  See 
United  States  of  Am.  :  A.  D.  1814  (August  — 
Septemheu). 

STARK,  General  John:  Victory  at  Ben- 
nington. See  United  States  of  Am.  :  A.  D. 
1777  (July— OcToiiEU). 

STARO-OBRIADTSI,  The.  See  Russia: 
A.  I).  10,'>5-1059. 

STAROSTS.— "  Elders,"  in  Poland,  who  ad- 
ministered justice  in  the  towns. — Count  Moltke, 
Poland,  p.  8. — See,  also,  Jilui,  The  Russian. 

STARRY  CROSS,  Order  of  the.— An  Aus 
trian  order,  founded  in  1008,  for  ladies  of  noble 
birth,  by  the  dowager  Empress  Eleanora. 

STATE  SOVEREIGNTY,  The  doctrine  of. 
See  United  States  of  A.m.  :  A.  D.  1787. 

STATES-GENERAL  OF  FRANCE:  In 
the  14th  Century, — "I  lately  attempted  to  ex- 
plain the  manner  in  which  the  identity  or  union 
of  the  Royal  Council  and  of  the  Parliament  of 
Paris  was  virtually,  tjiougli  not  formally  dis- 
solved [see  Parliament  of  Paris],  so  that  each 
of  them  thenceforward  existed  as  a  substantive 
and  distinct  bmiy  in  the  state.  This  tacit  revo- 
lution had  been  nearly  completed  when  Philip  le 
Bel  for  the  flrst  time  convened  the  States-General 
of  Prance "  (A.  D.  1301).     The  circumstances 


under  which  this  occurred  were  as  follows  : 
Philip  had  imposed  a  tax  from  whicli  the  clergy 
were  not  excepted.  Pope  Boniface  issued  a 
bull  forbidding  them  to  make  the  required  pay- 
ment. "  Philip  retaliated  by  an  order  forbidding 
them  to  pay  the  customary  papal  dues  to  Boni- 
face himself.  The  Pope  then  summoned  a 
synod,  to  advise  him  how  he  might  most  effectu- 
ally resist  tliis  invasion  of  bis  pontifical  rights ; 
and  Philip,  in  his  turn,  sunnnoned  the  barons, 
clergy,  and  commons  of  his  realm  to  elect  depu- 
ties who  should  meet  him  at  Paris,  there  to  de- 
liberate on  the  methods  to  be  pursued  for  the 
successful  conduct  of  his  controversy  with  Rome. 
To  Philip  himself,  the  importance  of  this  great 
innovation  was  probably  not  perceptible.  He, 
as  we  may  well  believe,  regarded  it  only  as  a 
temporary  device  to  meet  a  passing  exigency." 
Once  more,  before  the  end  of  his  rcign,  in  1314, 
Philip  assembled  the  States-General  and  pro- 
cured their  apparent  assent  to  a  tax,  which 
proved  to  be  exceedingly  unpopular  and  which 
provoked  a  very  turbulent  resistance.  The  next 
meeting  of  the  States-General, — called  by  King 
John  —  was  in  1355,  on  the  outbreak  of  the  war 
with  Edward  III.  of  England.  Under  the  lead 
of  the  celebrated  fetienne  (Stephen)  Marcel,  the 
States  took  matters  on  that  occasion  quite  into 
their  own  hands.  They  created  a  commission  to 
superintend  the  collecting  of  funds  raised  for  the 
war,  and  they  provided  for  an  adjourned  session 
in  tlie  following  year  to  receive  an  accounting  of 
the  Expenditure.  When  the  adjourned  session 
took  place,  in  1350,  King  John  was  a  prisoner  in 
the  hands  of  the  Englisi'  and  his  son  Charles 
reigned  as  regent  in  his  jtead.  This  Charles, 
who  became  king  in  1364,  and  who  acquired 
the  name  of  Charles  the  Wise,  contrived  ta 
make  tlie  meeting  of  1356  an  abortive  one  and 
then  endeavored  to  raise  moneys  and  to  rule 
without  the  help  of  the  three  estates.  The  result 
was  an  insurrection  at  Paris,  led  by  Marcel, 
which  forced  the  regent  to  convene  the  States- 
General  once  more.  They  met  in  1357  under  cir- 
cumstances which  gave  them  full  power  to  check 
and  control  the  royal  authority,  even  to  the  ex- 
tent of  instituting  a  permanent  commission,, 
from  their  own  membersliip,  charged  with  a 
general  superintendence  of  the  administratioa 
of  the  government  during  the  intervals  be- 
tween sessions  of  the  States-General  them- 
selves. At  tliat  moment  there  would  have- 
seemed  to  be  more  promise  of  free  government 
in  France  than  across  the  channel.  But  the  ad- 
vantage which  the  national  representatives  ac- 
(luired  was  brief.  The  taxes  they  imposed  pro- 
iluced  disappointment  and  discontent.  They  lost 
public  favor;  they  fell  into  quarrels  among 
themselves;  the  nobles  and  tlie  clergy  deserted 
the  deputies  of  the  people.  The  young  regent 
gained  intluence,  as  the  States-General  lost  it, 
and  he  was  strengthened  in  the  end  by  the  vio- 
lence of  Marcel,  who  caused  two  offending  min- 
isters of  the  crown  to  be  slain  in  the  presence  of 
the  king.  Then  ensued  a  short  period  of  civil 
war;  Paris  was  besieged  by  the  Dauphin-regent; 
Marcel  perished  by  assassination ;  royalty  recov- 
ered its  ascendancy  in  France,  with  more  flrin- 
ness  of  footing  than  before.  "It  was  the  com- 
mencement of  a  long  series  of  similar  conflicts 
and  of  similar  successes  —  conflicts  and  successes 
which  terminated  at  length  in  the  transfer  of  the 
power  of  the  jiurse  from  the  representatives  of 
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the  people  to  the  ministers  of  the  crown. " — Sir 
J.  Steplicn,  fyeet'ion  tliellint.  of  Fraiwe,  led.  10. — 
"Tlio  yenr  1357  wiis  the  period  wlien  the  Stiitcs- 
General  liiiil  greatest  power  duriiiif  tlio  Middle 
Ages;  from  thiit  time  they  rapidly  declined; 
tliey  lost,  as  did  also  the  Third  Estate,  all  politi- 
cal influence,  and  for  some  centuries  were  only 
empty  shadows  of  national  assemhliea. " —  E.  de 
Bonncchose,  Hist,  of  li'i-aiice,  period  4,  bk.  2,  eh. 
!i. — "One  single  result  of  importance  was  won 
for  Prance  by  the  states-general  of  the  14tli  cen- 
tury, namely,  the  principle  of  the  nation's  right 
to  intervene  in  their  own  affairs,  and  to  set  the 
government  straight  when  it  had  gone  wrong  or 
was  incapable  of  performing  that  duty  itself. 
.  ,  .  StJirting  from  King  John,  the  states-general 
became  one  of  the  principles  of  national  right;  a 
principle  which  did  not  disappear  even  when  it 
remained  witliout  application,  and  the  prestige 
of  which  survived  oven  its  reverses." — F.  P. 
Guizot,  Popiilitr  Hist,  of  France,  ch.  31. 

Also  in:  A.^Thierry,  Formation  and  Progress 
of  Vie  Tiers  Etat  in  Francs,  v.  1,  ch.  2-3. —  See, 
also.  Fuanck:  A.  D.  13r)(!-i;!r)8. 

The  last  States  General  before  the  Revo- 
lution.    SeeFuANCE:  A.  1).  1010-1019. 

The  States-General  of  1789.    SeeFiUNCE: 
A.  I).  1789  (May)  and  (June). 
♦ 

STATES-GENERAL.ORESTATES.OF 
THE  NETHERLANDS.  SeeNETiiKUi.ANUs: 
A.  I).  1494-1519,  and  1584-1585  Limits  ok  the 
United  Puovinces. 

STATES    OF    THE    CHURCH:    Origin. 

SeePAi'ACY:  A.  1).  75.-)^774;  and  1077-1102, 

A.  D.  1198-1216. — The  establishing  of  Papal 
Sovereignty.     See  Papacy;  A.  1).  1198-1210. 

A.  D.  1275. — The  Papal  Sovereignty  con- 
firmed by  Rodolph  of  Hapsburg.  See  Geilmany  : 
A.  1).  1273-1308, 

A.  D.  1352-1378. — Subjugation  by  Cardinal 
Albornoz.— Revolt,  supported  by  Florence, 
and  war  vyith  the  Pope.  See  Pai-acy:  A.  D. 
1852-1378;  and  Fi.ouknce:  A.  D.  1375-1378. 

A.  D.  1380. — Proposed  formation  of  the  king- 
dom of  Adria.  See  Italy  (Southern) :  A.  J). 
1343-1389. 

A.  D.  1409.  —  Sale  to  Ladislas,  king  of 
Naples,  by  Pope  Gregory  XII.  See  Italy 
(Southern):  A.  1).  1380-1414. 

A.  D.  1503-1513. — Conquests  and  consolida- 
tion of  Papal  Sovereignty  under  Julius  II.  See 
Pai'acy:  a.  D.  1471-1513;  and  Italy:  A.  D. 
1510-1513, 

A.  D.  1545-1556. — Alienation  of  Parma  and 
Placentia.     See  Parma:  A,  I),  1545-1592. 

A.  D.  1597. — Annexation  of  Ferrara.  See 
Pap.vcy:  A.  1).  1597, 

A.  D.  1631.—  Annexation  of  Urbino,  Sec 
Papacy:  A.  1).  100.5-1700. 

A.  D.  1796- 1 797. — Territories  taken  by  Bo- 
naparte to  add  to  the  Cispadine  and  Cisalpine 
Republics.  See  France:  A,  1),  1790  (April  — 
UcTOiiER);  1790-1797  (Octobkh  — April), 

A.  D.  1808-1809. — Seizure  by  Napoleon. — 
Partial  annexation  to  the  kingdom  of  Italy. — 
Final  incorporation  with  the  French  Empire. 
Sec  Papacy:  A,  I),  1808-1814, 

A.  D.  1815. —  Papal  Sovereignty  restored. 
See  Vienna,  The  C'ongukb,"  ok, 

A.  D.  1831-1832. —  Revolt  suppressed  by 
Austrian  troops.    See  Italy  ;  A.  D.  1830-1832. 


A.  D.  1860-1861.  — Absorption  in  the  new 
kingdom  of  Italy.    See  Italy:  A.  I).  1858-1861. 

STATUTES.     See  Law, 

STAURACIUS,  Emperor  in  the  East  (By- 
zantine, or  Greek),  A,  1).  811, 

STAVOUTCHANI,  Battle  of  (1739).  See 
Russia:  .V,  1),  172.")-1739, 

STEAM  ENGINE  :  The  beginning  of  its 
invention,  before  Watt.— "It  is  probable  that 
the  first  contriver  of  a  working  steam-engine 
was  Edward,  second  ^larcpiis of  Worcester  [A.  I). 
1001-1C07J.  .  .  .  He  was  born  at  London  in  1001. 
His  early  years  [when  his  title  was  Lord  Herbert] 
were  principally  spent  at  Raglan  Castle,  his 
father's  country  seat,  where  his  education  was 
carefully  attended  to.  .  .  .  From  an  early  period 
of  his  life  Lord  Herbert  took  especial  pleasun^  in 
mechanical  studies,  and  in  the  course  of  his  for- 
eign tours  he  visited  and  e.xainiued  the  famous 
works  of  construction  abroad.  On  settling  down 
at  Raglan  he  proceeded  to  set  up  a  labonitory, 
or  workshop,  wherein  to  indulge  his  mechanical 
tastes.  .  .  .  Among  the  works  executed  by  Lord 
Herbert  and  liis  iissistaut  at  Raglan,  was  the  hy- 
draulic apparatus  by  means  of  which  the  castle 
was  supplied  with  water.  ...  It  is  probable 
that  the  planning  and  construction  of  these 
works  induced  Lord  Herbert  to  prosecute  the 
study  of  hydraulics,  ami  to  enter  upon  that 
series  of  experiments  as  to  the  power  of  steam 
which  eventually  led  to  the  contrivance  of  his 
'  Water-commanding  Engine,' "  No  description 
of  the  JIarquis's  engine  remains  wluch  enables 
modern  engineers  to  understand  with  certainty 
its  principle  and  mode  of  working,  and  various 
writers  "have  represented  it  in  widely  different 
forms  ,  .  .  .  Hut  though  the  Jlarquis  did  not 
leave  the  steam-engine  in  sucli  a  state  as  to  be 
taken  up  and  adopted  as  a  prat:ticable  working 
power,  he  at  least  advanced  it  several  important 
steps.  .  .  .  Even  during  the  Maniuis's  lifetime 
other  minds  besides  his  were  diligently  pursuing 
the  same  subject.  .  .  .  One  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished of  the.se  was  Sir  Samuel  Morland,  ap- 
pointed Master  of  Jlechanics  to  Charles  II. 
immediately  after  the  Restoration.  .  .  .  Jlor- 
land's  inventions  proved  of  no  greater  advantage 
to  liim  than  those  of  the  Manpiis  of  Worcester 
had  done.  .  .  .  The  next  prominent  experimenter 
on  the  powers  of  steam  was  Dr.  Dionysius 
Papin."  Heing  a  Protestant,  he  was  driven  to 
England  in  1081,  four  years  before  the  Revoca- 
tion of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  and  received, 
through  the  friendship  of  Dr.  IJoyle,  the  appoint- 
ment of  Curator  of  the  Royal  Society.  It  was 
during  this  connection  tliat  he  constructed  his 
well-Uuowu  "Digester,"  which  was  an  appara- 
tus for  the  cooking  of  meats  under  a  high  pres- 
sure and  consequent  high  temperature  of  atcam. 
For  the  safe  employment  of  so  high  a  pressure 
he  invented  the  safety-valve.  His  success  with 
the  Digester  led  him  to  experiments  with  steam 
as  a  motive  force.  Having  been  invited  to  Ger- 
many, he  made  the  attempt  there  to  pump  water 
by  atmospheric  pressure,  ou  a  large  scale,  pro- 
ducing tlie  vacuum  by  a  con(len.s;ition  of  steam; 
but  Ills  undertakings  were  not  successful.  He 
next  tried  steam  navigation,  converting  the  al- 
ternate motion  of  a  piston  in  a  steam  cylinder 
into  rotary  motion,  turning  paddle-wheels  ou  the 
sides  of  a  boat,  by  urmiug  the  piston-rods  with 
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teclli,  eonrpfl  into  whct'ls  oti  tlio  pnddlc  axis. 
"  His  first  I'xperiinents  were  douhtlcss  fiiilurca;" 
but  he  llimlly  succeeded  to  liis  siUisfactioii,  and 
was  conveying  his  model  to  London  for  exhibi- 
tion, in  1*07,  when  some  barbarous  boatmen  in 
Germany  destroyed  it.  Papin  could  raise  no 
means  for  the  construction  of  another,  and  three 
years  later  lie  died.  "The  attempts  hitherto 
made  to  invent  a  working  steam-engine,  it  will 
be  observed,  liad  iflit  been  attended  with  much 
success."  llut,  "although  the  i)rogress  made 
seemed  but  slow,  the  amount  of  net  result  was 
by  no  means  inconsiderable.  Men  were  becom- 
ing better  acquainted  with  the  elu.stic  force  of 
steam.  .  .  .  J^iany  separate  and  minor  inven- 
tions, which  afterwards  proved  of  great  value, 
liad  been  made,  such  as  the  four-way  cock,  the 
safety-valve,  and  the  piston  moving  In  a  cyl- 
inder. The  principle  of  a  true  steam-engine  had 
not  only  been  demonstrated,  but  most  of  the 
separate  parts  of  such  an  engine  had  been  c{m- 
trived  by  various  inventor.s.  It  seemed  as  if  all 
that  was  now  wanting  was  a  genius  of  more  than 
ordinary  power  to  combine  them  in  a  complete 
and  effective  whole.  To  Thomas  Savery  is  usu- 
ally accorded  the  merit  of  having  constructed 
the  first  actual  working  steam-engine.  .  .  . 
Thomas  Savery  was  born  at  Shilston,  ...  in 
Devon,  about  the  year  1050.  Nothing  is  known 
of  his  early  life,  beyond  that  he  was  educated  to 
the  profession  of  a  military  engineer.  .  .  .  lie 
occupied  much  of  his  spare  time  in  mechanical 
experiments,  and  in  projecting  and  executing 
contrivances  of  various  sorts."  One  of  the  ear- 
liest of  these  was  a  boat  propelled  by  paddle- 
wheels,  worked  by  man-power,  turning  a  cap- 
stan, and  this  he  exhibited  on  the  Thames.  "  It 
is  curious  that  it  should  not  have  occurred  to 
Savery,  who  invented  both  a  paddle-wheel  boat 
and  a  steam-engine,  to  combine  the  two  in  one 
machine;  but  he  was  probably  sick  of  the  former 
invention  .  .  .  and  gave  it  up  in  disgust,  leaviug 
it  to  Papin,  who  saw  bot!>  Ids  inventions  at 
work,  to  hit  upon  the  grand  idea  of  combining 
tlie  two  in  a  steam-vessel.  ...  It  is  probable 
that  Savery  was  led  to  enter  upon  his  next  and 
most  important  invention  by  the  circunistance 
of  his  having  been  brought  up  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  mining  districts,"  ond  being  well 
aware  of  the  great  difficulty  experienced  by  the 
miners  in  keeping  their  pits  clear  of  water."  He 
devised  what  he  called  a  "Fire  Engine"  for  the 
raising  of  water.  In  this  he  made  a  double  use 
of  steam,  in  tiglit  cylinders,  first  to  create  a 
vacuum,  by  condensing  it,  and  then  to  force  tlie 
water,  so  lifted,  to  a  greater  heiglit,  by  pressure 
of  fresh  steam.  "Tlie  great  iiressure  of  steam 
required  to  force  up  a  high  column  of  water  was 
such  as  to  strain  to  the  utmost  the  imperfect 
boilers  and  receivers  of  those  early  days ;  and  the 
frequent  explosions  which  attended  its  use 
eventually  led  to  its  discontinuance  in  favour  of 
the  superior  engine  of  Newcomen,  which  was 
shortly  after  invented.  .  .  .  This  engine  [of 
which  the  first  working  model  was  completed 
in  1705]  .  .  .  worked  entirely  by  the  pressure 
of  the  atmosphere,  steam  being  only  used  as 
the  most  expeditious  method  of  producing  a 
vacuum,"  in  a  steam  cylinder,  under  the  pis- 
ton which  worked  tlie  rod  of  a  pump.  "The 
engine  was,  however,  found  to  bo  very  imper- 
fect," until  it  was  improved  by  a  device  for 
throwing  a  jet  of  cold  water  into  the  cylinder,  to 


jiroduco  a  more  rapid  condensation  of  steam. 
"H'ep  by  step,  Newcomen's  engine  grew  In 
power  and  elUciimcy,  and  became  more  and  more 
complete  as  a  self-acting  machine." — 8.  Smiles, 
Livca  of  JlouUon  uiul  Watt,  ch.  1-4. — "  We  have 
.  .  .  certain  evidence  that  the  Marquis  of  Wor- 
cester's Engine  was  in  full  operation  tor  at  least 
seven  j'cars,  and  that  one  of  the  conditions  of 
the  Act  of  Parliament  obliged  him  to  (lci>osit  a 
model  in  the  Exchequer.  His  own  estimate  of 
its  value  may  be  judged  by  his  gladly  giving  up 
for  the  promised  tithe  of  it  to  the  King,  his 
claim  on  C^harles  I  equal  to  £40,000,  in  lieu 
thereof.  His  Lordship's  invention  was  never 
offered  bv  him  as  a  merely  amusing  tritle. " —  H. 
Dircks,  Life  and  Times  if  the  Second  Marquis  of 
Worcester,  p.  337. 

A.  D.  1765-1785.— The  improvements  of 
James  Watt. — After  Newcomen,  "no  improve- 
ment of  essential  consequence  .  .  .  was  elfccted 
in  the  steam  engine  until  it  came  into  the  hands 
of  Watt. "  .lames  Watt,  born  at  Greenock,  Scot- 
land, in  1736,  educatetl  to  the  profession  of  a 
mathematical  instrument  maker,  and  settled  as 
such  at  Glasgow  in  1757,  began  a  few  years  later 
to  give  his  thoughts  to  this  subject.  "  Directinsc 
his  attention  first,  with  all  his  profound  physical 
and  mathematical  knowledge,  to  the  various 
theoretical  points  involved  in  the  working  of  the 
machine,  'he  determined,' says  M.  Arago,  'the 
extent  to  which  the  water  dilated  in  jiassing 
from  its  liquid  state  into  that  of  steam.  He  cal- 
culated the  quantity  of  water  which  a  given 
weight  of  coal  could  vaporise  —  the  quantity  of 
steam,  in  weight,  which  each  stroke  of  one  of 
Newcomen's  machines  of  known  dimensions  ex- 
pended—  the  quantity  of  cold  water  which  re- 
quired to  be  injected  into  the  cylinder,  to  give 
the  descending  stroke  of  tlio  piston  a  certain 
force  —  and  finally,  the  elasticity  of  steam  at  dif- 
ferent temperatures.  All  these  investigations 
would  have  occupied  the  lifetime  of  a  labori  is 
philosopher;  whilst  Watt  brought  all  his  numer- 
ous and  difficult  researches  to  a  conclusion,  with- 
out allowing  them  to  interfere  witli  the  labours 
of  Ills  workshop. "...  Newcomen's  machine 
laboured  under  very  great  defects.  In  the  first 
place,  the  jet  of  cold  water  into  the  cylinder  was 
a  very  imperfect  means  of  condensing  the  steam. 
The  cylinder,  heated  before,  not  being  tlior- 
oughly  cooled  by  it,  a  quantity  of  steam  re- 
mained uncondeused,  and,  by  its  elasticity,  im- 
peded the  descent  of  the  piston,  lessening  the 
power  of  the  stroke.  Again,  when  the  steam 
rushed  into  the  cylinder  from  the  boiler,  it  found 
the  cylinder  cold,  in  consequence  of  the  water 
which  had  recently  been  thrown  in ;  and  thus  a 
considerable  quantity  of  steam  was  immedi- 
ately condensed  and  wasted  while  the  rest  did 
not  attain  its  full  elasticity  till  the  cylinder 
became  again  heated  up  to  213  degrees.  These 
two  defects  .  .  .  were  sources  of  great  expense. 
.  .  .  Watt  remedied  the  evil  by  a  simple  but  beau- 
tiful contrivance —  his  separate  condenser.  The 
whole  efficacy  of  this  contrivance  consisted  in  his 
making  the  condensation  of  the  steam  take  place, 
not  in  the  cylinder,  but  in  a  separate  vessel  com- 
municating with  the  cylinder  by  a  tube  provided 
with  a  stop-cock.  ...  So  far  the  invention  was  all 
that  could  be  desired ;  an  additional  contrivance 
was  necessary,  however,  to  render  it  complete. 
The  steam  in  the  act  of  being  condensed  in  the 
separate  vessel  would  give  out  its  latent  heat; 
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this  would  raise  tbo  temperature  of  the  con- 
dciming  water;  from  tlio  heated  water  vapour 
would  rise;  and  this  vapour,  in  addition  to  the 
Btmosphcric  air  which  would  be  discniragcd  from 
the  injecccd  water  by  the  heat,  would  ai^Mimu- 
late  in  the  condenser,  and  spoil  its  elUciency. 
In  order  to  overc  'e  this  defect,  Watt  attached 
to  the  bottom  of  e  condenser  a  common  air- 
pump,  failed  the  Cv.ndenser  ])unip,  worked  by  a 
piston  attached  to  the  beam,  and  which,  at  every 
Btroko  of  the  engine,  withdrew  the  accumulated 
water,  air,  and  vapour.  This  was  a  slight  tax 
upon  the  power  of  the  machine,  but  the  total 
gain  was  enormous — eiiuivaient  to  making  one 
poiuid  of  coal  do  as  much  work  as  had  been  done 
by  live  pounds  in  Newcomen's  engine.  This, 
certainly,  was  a  triumph;  but  Watt's  improve- 
ments did  not  stop  here.  In  the  old  engine, 
the  cylinder  was  of  j  at  the  top,  and  the  descent 
of  the  piston  was  caused  solely  by  the  pressure 
of  the  atmosphere  on  its  upper  surface.  Hence 
the  name  of  Atmospheric  Engine,  which  was 
always  applied  to  Newcomen's  machine."  Watt 
constructed  his  engine  with  the  cylinder,  closed 
at  both  ends,  sliding  the  rod  of  the  piston 
tlirough  a  tightly  packed  hole  in  the  metallic 
cover,  introducing  steam  both  above  and  below  the 
piston, —  but  still  using  its  expansive  power  only 
ID  the  upper  chamber,  while  in  the  lower  it  was 
employed  as  before  to  create  a  vacuum.  "Tlie 
engine  with  this  improvement  Watt  named  the 
Mtxlitied  Engine;  it  was,  however,  properly,  the 
first  real  steam  ?ngine;  for  in  it,  for  the  first 
time,  steam,  besides  serving  to  produce  the 
vacuum,  acted  as  tlic  moving  force.  .  .  .  An- 
other improvement  less  s*riking  in  appearance, 
but  of  value  in  economising  the  consumption  of 
fuel,  was  the  enclosing  of  the  cylinder  in  a  jacket 
or  external  drum  of  wood,  leavu:"?  a  space  be- 
tween which  could  bo  filled  with  steam.  By 
this  means  the  air  was  prevented  from  ,;cting  on 
the  outside  of  the  cylmder  so  as  to  cool  it.  A 
Blight  mmiitication  was  also  necessary  in  the 
mode  of  keeping  the  piston  air-tight.  .  .  .  The 
purpose  was  .  .  .  effected  by  the  use  of  a  prep- 
aration of  wax,  tallow,  and  oil,  smeared  on  the 
piston-rod  and  round  the  piston-rim.  The  im- 
provements which  we  have  described  had  all 
been  thoroughly  matured  by  Mr.  Watt  l)efore 
the  end  of  1785,  two  years  after  his  attention  luid 
been  called  to  the  subject."  Another  two  years 
had  passed  before  he  found  the  means  to  mtro- 
duce  his  invention  into  practice.  He  formed  a 
partnership  at  length  with  Dr.  Roebuck,  who 
had  lately  founded  the  Carron  iron-works,  near 
Glasgow.  "A  patent  was  taken  out  by  the  part- 
ners in  1769,  and  an  engine  of  the  new  construc- 
tion, with  an  eighteen-inch  cylinder,  was  erected 
at  the  Kinneil  coal-works  [leased  by  Dr.  Roe- 
buck], with  every  prospect  of  complete  success; 
when,  unfortunately.  Dr.  Roebuck  was  obliged 
by  pecuniary  embarrassments  to  dissolve  the 
partnership,  leaving  Watt  with  the  whole  pat- 
ent, but  without  the  means  of  rendering  it  availa- 
ble." For  five  years  after  this  failure  the  steam- 
engine  was  practically  put  aside,  while  Watt 
devoted  himself  to  civil  engineering,  which  he 
hud  worked  into  as  a  profession.  "At  length, 
in  1774,  Mr.  Watt  entered  into  a  partnership 
most  fortunate  for  himself  and  for  the  world. 
Tills  was  with  Mr.  Matthew  Boulton,  of  the 
Soho  Foundry,  near  Birmingham  —  a  gentleman 
of  remarkable  scientific  abilities,  of  liberal  dis- 


f)08ition  and  of  unbounded  enterprise."  A  pro- 
ongation  of  Watt's  patent,  wideh  had  nearly  ex- 
pired, was  procured  with  great  difllculty  from 
Parliament,  where  a  powerful  opposition  to  tlu? 
extension  was  led  by  Edmund  Burke.  The  new 
eniriiie,  now  fairly  introduced,  speedily  sup- 
pliiiited  Newcomen's,  and  Watt  and  his  ])artner 
were  made  wealthy  by  stipulating  with  mine 
owners  for  one  third  part  of  the  value  of  the  coal 
1  Idch  each  engine  saved.  "The  first  consc- 
ience of  the  mtrodtictiim  of  Watt's  improved 
hteam-engino  into  practice  was  to  give  an  im- 
pulse to  mining  speculations.  New  mines  were 
opened;  and  old  mines  .  .  .  now  yielded  a  re- 
turn. This  was  the  only  obvious  conseipienco 
at  first.  Only  in  mines,  and  generally  for  the 
purpose  of  pumping  water  was  the  steam-engine 
yet  used ;  and  before  it  could  be  rendered  applica- 
ble to  other  purposes  in  the  arts  .  .  .  the  genius 
of  Watt  reqiiircd  once  again  to  stoop  over  It  mil 
bestow  on  it  new  creative  touches."  He  pro- 
duced the  beautiful  device  known  as  the  "par- 
allel motion,"  for  connecting  the  piston-rod  .>f 
tlie  engine  with  the  beam  through  which  its  mo- 
tion is  transmitted  to  other  pieces  of  machinery. 
"Another  improvement,  which,  in  point  of  the 
additional  power  gained,  was  more  important 
than  the  parallel  tnotion,  and  which  indeed  pre- 
ceded it  in  point  of  time,  was  the  '  Double-acting 
Engine,'"  in  which  steam  v.as  introduced  to  act 
expansively  on  each  side  of  the  piston  in  the  en- 
gine. He  also  invented  the  governor,  to  regu- 
late the  quantity  of  steam  admitted  from  tlie 
boiler  into  the  cylinder,  and  thus  regulate  the 
motion  of  the  engine.  "To  describe  all  the 
other  inventions  of  a  minor  kind  connected  with 
the  steam-engine  which  came  from  tlie  prolific 
genius  of  Watt,  would  occupy  too  much  space." 
— Idfe  of  James  Watt  {Chamliers's  MUcellany, 
V.  H).  —  "The  Watt  engine  liiid,  by  the  con- 
struction of  the  improvements  dr^cribcd  in  the 
patents  of  1782-'85,  been  given  its  distinctive 
form,  and  the  great  inventor  subsequently  did 
little  more  than  iraproi'e  it  by  altering  the  forms 
and  proportions  of  its  details.  As  thus  prac- 
tically completed,  it  embodied  ncaily  all  the 
esseutial  features  of  the  modern  engine.  .  .  . 
The  giowtli  of  the  steam-engine  lias  here  ceased 
to  be  rapid,  and  the  changes  which  followed  the 
completion  of  tlie  work  of  James  Watt  have 
been  minor  improvements,  and  rarely,  if  ever, 
real  developments." — R.  H.  Thurston,  Iliat.  of 
the  Qrowth  of  the  Steam  Engine,  ch.  3. 

Also  in:  S.  Smiles,  Lives  of  Boulton  and  Watt, 
ch.  5-17.— J.  P.  Muirhead,  Life  of  James  Watt. 
— The  same.  Origin  and  Progress  of  tlie  Mechani- 
cal Inventions  of  James  Watt. 

*■ 

STEAM  LOCOMOTION  ON  LAND.— 
The  beginning  of  Railroads. — "The  applica- 
tion of  the  steam  engine  to  locomotion  on  land 
was,  according  to  Watt,  suggested  bv  Robison, 
in  1759.  In  1784,  Watt  patented  a  locomotive 
engine,  which,  however,  he  never  executed. 
About  the  same  time  Murdoch,  assistant  to  Watt, 
made  a  very  efficient  working  model  of  a  loco- 
motive engine.  In  1802,  T.evithick  and  Vivian 
patented  a  locomotive  engine,  wliich  was  con- 
structed and  set  to  work  in  1804  or  1805.  It 
travelled  at  about  five  miles  an  hour,  with  a  net 
load  of  ten  tons.  The  use  of  fixed  steam  en- 
gines to  drag  trains  on  railways  by  ropes,  was 
introduced  by  Cook  in  1808.    After  various  in- 
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ventors  Iiiul  lonjjr  exerted  their  ingenuity  in  vain 
to  give  tlie  locDniiilive  engine  ii  llrni  liold  of  ttie 
tracic  by  nieuns  of  ruckworli  rails  and  tootlieil 
driving  wlieels,  legs,  and  feet,  and  otlicr  contriv- 
anreH,  Ulael«ett  and  Heiiley,  in  ISia,  made  tlio 
ini|)orlant  discovery  tli.it  no  siieli  aiiis  are  re- 
(inired,  tlie  adiiesion  l)elweeu  sniootli  wlieels  and 
amootli  rails  being  sullleient.  To  adapt  the  loeo- 
niolive  engine  to  the  great  and  widely  varied 
speeds  at  whieh  it  now  Ints  to  travel,  and  the 
varied  loads  which  it  now  has  to  draw,  two 
things  are  essential  —  that  tlie  rate  of  combustion 
of  the  fuel,  tlie  original  source  of  the  power  of 
the  engine,  shall  a<ljust  itself  to  the  work  which 
the  engine  has  to  perform,  and  shall,  when  re- 

auired,  be  capable  of  being  increased  to  many 
mes  the  rate  at  wliicli  fuel  is  burned  in  tlio 
furnace  of  a  stationary  engine  of  the  same  size ; 
and  tliat  the  surface  through  which  heat  is  com- 
municated from  the  burning  fuel  to  the  water 
shall  be  very  large  compared  with  the  bulk  of 
the  boiler.  The  first  of  these  objects  is  attained 
by  the  "blast-pipe,'  invented  and  used  by  George 
8tephens<m  before  1825;  tlio  second,  by  the  tubu- 
lar boiler,  invented  about  1820,  simultaneously 
by  Seguin  in  France  and  Booth  in  England,  and 
by  the  latter  suggested  to  Stephenson.  On  the 
6th  October,  1829,  occurred  that  famous  trial  of 
locomotive  engines,  when  the  prize  offered  by 
the  directors  of  the  Livcrp(X)l  and  Manchester 
Railway  was  gained  by  Stephenson's  engine,  tlie 
'  Rocket, '  the  parent  of  the  swift  and  powerful 
locomotives  of  the  present  day,  in  wliich  the 
blast-pipe  and  tubular  boiler  are  combined." — 
W.  J.  M.  Rankine,  Manual  of  the  Steam  Engine, 
pp.  xxi>-xxni. —  George  Stephenson,  the  son  of  a 
common  workingman,  and  self-educated  as  a 
mechanic  and  engineer,  was  appointed  engine- 
Wright  of  Killiugwortli  Colliery  in  1813.  lu  the 
following  year  he  urged  the  lessees  of  the  colliery 
to  undertake  the  construction  of  a  "travelling 
engine,"  as  he  called  it.  "Lord  Ravens  worth, 
the  principal  partner,  had  already  formed  a  very 
favourable  opinion  of  Stephenson,  from  the  im- 
portant improvements  which  he  had  effected  in 
tlio  colliery  engines,  both  above  and  below 
ground;  and,  after  considering  the  matter,  and 
hearing  Stephenson's  statements,  he  authorized 
him  to  proceed  with  the  construction  of  a  loco- 
motive. .  .  .  The  engine  was  built  in  the  work- 
shops at  the  West  Moor,  the  leading  mechanic 
being  John  Thirlwall,  the  colliery  blacksmith,  an 
excellent  workman  in  his  way,  though  quite  new 
to  the  work  now  entrusted  to  hiin.  .  .  .  The 
wheels  of  the  new  locomotive  were  all  smooth, — 
and  it  was  the  first  engine  that  had  been  so  con- 
structed. From  the  first,  Mr.  Stephenson  was 
convinced  tliat  the  adhesion  between  a  smooth 
wheel  and  an  cdgerail  would  be  as  efflcient  as 
Mr.  Blackett  had  proved  it  to  be  between  the 
wheel  and  the  tramroad.  .  .  .  The  engine  was, 
after  much  labour  and  anxiety,  and  frequent 
alterations  of  parts,  at  length  brought  to  comple- 
tion, having  been  about  ten  montlis  in  hand.  It 
was  first  placed  upon  the  Killingworth  Railway 
on  the  25th  of  July,  1814;  and  its  powers  were 
tried  on  the  same  day.  On  an  ascending  gradient 
of  1  in  450,  the  engine  succeeded  in  drawing  after 
it  eight  loaded  carriages  of  30  tons'  weight  at 
about  four  miles  an  liour;  and  for  some  time 
after,  it  continued  regularly  at  work.  It  was  in- 
deed the  most  successful  working  engine  that  bad 
yet  been  constructed.  .  ,  .  The  working  of  the 


engine  was  at  first  barely  economical;  and  at  the 
end  of  tlie  year  the  Htcuni  power  and  the  horso 
power  were  asiertaiiu'd  to  be  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible upon  a  par  in  point  of  cost.  The  fate  of 
tlie  locomotive  in  a  great  measure  depended  on 
this  very  engine.  Its  speed  was  not  beyond  that 
of  a  horse's  walk,  and  the  heating  surface  pre- 
sented to  the  fir"  being  comparatively  small, 
sufficient  steam  could  not  be  raised  to  enable  it 
to  accomplish  more  on  an  average  than  about 
three  miles  an  liour.  The  result  was  anything 
but  decisive;  and  the  locomotive  might  havo 
beiiii  condemned  as  useh^ss  had  not  Mr.  Steiihen- 
son  at  this  juncture  applied  the  steam  blast 
[carrying  the  escape  of  steam  from  the  cylinders 
of  the  engine  into  the  chimney  or  smoke-stack  of 
the  furnace],  and  at  once  more  than  doubled  the 
power  of  the  engine."  A  second  engine,  em- 
bodying this  and  other  im])rovements,  was  con- 
structed 111  1815,  with  funds  provided  by  Mr. 
Ralph  Dodds.  "  It  is  perliaps  not  too  much  to 
say  that  this  engine,  as  a  mechanical  contrivance, 
contained  the  germ  of  all  that  has  since  been 
effected.  ...  It  is  somewhat  remarkable  that, 
although  George  Stephenson's  locomotive  en- 
gines were  in  daily  use  for  many  years  on  the 
Killingwortli  railway,  they  excited  com  pan - 
tively  little  interest."  But  in  1831,  Mr.  Stephen- 
son was  emjiloyed  to  construct  a  lino  of  railway 
from  Witton  Colliery,  near  Darlington,  to  Stock- 
ton, and  to  build  three  locomotives  for  use  upon 
it.  The  Stockton  and  Darlington  line  was  opened 
for  traffic  on  the  27th  of  September,  1825,  with 
great  success.  In  1826  the  building  of  tlie  Liver- 
pool and  iilanchester  Railway  was  begun,  with 
George  Stephenson  as  the  chief  engineer  of  the 
work,  and  the  public  opening  of  the  line  took 
place  on  the  15th  of  September,  1830.  The  di- 
rectors had  offered,  in  the  previous  year,  a  prize 
of  £500  for  the  best  locomotive  engine  to  bo  de- 
signed for  use  on  their  road,  and  the  prize  was 
won  by  Stephenson's  famous  "Rocket,"  which 
attained  a  speed  of  35.  mil«s  an  hour.  It  was  at 
the  ceremonial  of  the  opening  of  the  Liverpool 
and  Manchester  Railway  that  Mr.  Huskisson,  then 
Prime  Minister  of  England,  was  struck  down  by 
the  "Rocket"  and  fatally  injured,  expiring  the 
same  night.  —  S.  Smiles,  Life  of  George  Stephen- 
son, eh.  9-34. — "Whatever  credit  is  due  to  the 
construction  of  the  first  railroad  ever  built  in 
America  is  usually  claimed  for  the  State  of  Mas- 
sachusetts. Every  one  who  has  ever  looked  into 
a  school  history  of  the  United  States  knows  some- 
thing of  the  CJuincy  railway  of  1836.  Properly 
speaking,  however,  this  was  never  —  or  at  least, 
never  until  the  year  1871, —  a  railroad  at  all.  It 
was  nothing  but  a  specimen  of  what  had  been 
almost  from  time  immemorial  in  common  use  in 
England,  under  the  name  of  '  tram- ways. '  .  .  . 
This  road,  known  as  the  Granite  railway,  built 
by  those  interested  in  erecting  the  Bunker  Hill 
Alonument,  for  the  purpose  of  getting  fhe  stone 
down  from  the  Quincy  quarries  to  a  wharf  on 
Neponset  River,  from  wliich  it  was  shipped  to  its 
destination.  Tlie  whole  distance  was  three  miles, 
and  the  or/ 1  of  the  road  was  about  $34,000.  .  .  . 
Apart,  '-.Lwever,  from  the  construction  of  the 
Granite  railway,  Massachusetts  was  neither  par- 
ticularly early  nor  particularly  energetic  in  its 
railroad  development.  At  a  later  day  many  of 
her  sister  States  were  in  advance  of  her,  and 
especially  was  this  true  of  South  Carolina.  There 
is,  indeed,  some  .reason  for  believing  that  the 
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South  Carolina  Iliiilroad  waH  the  first  ever  con- 
8trii(:U'(l  ill  liny  country  witli  ii  ilctlnitu  plan  of 
operating  it  ('.xclusively  by  locoiiidllvi!  steam 
power.  .  .  .  On  tlie  I5lli  of  .lammry  IHItl,  —  ex- 
actly four  months  after  tlii:  formal  opciiirijf  of 
tlio  Manchester  it  Liverp(")l  road,— llii'  llrst  an- 
niversary of  the  South  Carolina  Hailroail  wa.s 
celebrated  with  due  hoiKir,  A  (|ueer  looking 
niaeliine,  the  outline  of  which  was  siillleieiit  in 
itself  to  prove  that  the  inventor  owi'd  nolliing  to 
Stephenson,  had  lieeii  constructed  at  tli(!  West 
Point  Foundry  Works  in  New  York  durinji;  the 
suniiiier  of  18!i()  —  a  (list  attempt  to  supply  that 
locomotive  which  the  Hoard  liad,  with  a  sublime 
confidence  in  possibilili(^s,  unanimously  voted  on 
the  1 1th  of  t  "'  jin^cedini;  January  should  alone 
be  u.sed  on  ti.  .oad.  The  namc^  of  Hest  Friend 
was  given  to  this  very  simple  product  of  iialivo 
genius.  .  .  .  In  June,  lysil,  a  second  locomotive, 
called  the  West  Point,  liad  arrived  in  Cliarleston; 
and  this  at  last  was  construc'ted  on  the  iirinciple 
of  Stephenson's  Hocket.  In  its  general  aspect, 
indeed,  it  greatly  resembled  that  already  famous 
prototype.  There  is  a  very  characteristic  and 
suggestive  cut  representing  a  trial  trip  made  with 
this  locomotive  on  March  otli,  18H1.  .  .  .  About 
six  months  bi'fore  .  .  .  there  had  actually  been 
a  trial  of  speed  between  a  horse  and  (me  of  the 
pioneer  locomotives,  which  had  not  resulted  in 
favor  of  tlie  locomotive.  It  took  placv  on  the 
present  Haltimore  &  Ohio  road  upon  tiie  iSth  of 
August,  1830.  The  engine  in  this  ca.se  was 
contrived  by  no  other  tlian  Mr.  PcIl-  Cooper. 
.  .  .  The  Cooper  engine,  liowcver,  was  scarcely 
more  than  a  working  model.  Its  active-minded 
inventor  hardly  seems  to  have  aimed  at  anything 
more  than  a  demonstration  of  possiljilities.  The 
whole  thing  weiglierl  only  a  ton,  and  was  of  oue- 
liorso  power.  .  .  .  Poor  and  crude  as  the  coun- 
try was,  however,  America  showed  itself  far 
more  ready  to  take  in  the  far  reacliing  conse- 
quences of  the  initiative  wliicli  Great  Uritiiin  gave 
in  1830  than  any  otlier  country  in  the  world.  .  .  . 
It  might  olinost  be  said  that  there  was  a  railroad 
mania.  Massachusetts  led  off  in  1830;  Pennsyl- 
vania followed  in  1837,  and  ia  1838  Maryland  and 
South  Carolina.  Of  the  great  trunk  lines  of  the 
country,  a  portion  of  the  New  York  Central  was 
chartered  in  1835;  the  construction  of  the  Balti- 
more &  Ohio  was  begun  on  July  4th,  1828.  The 
country,  tlierefore,  was  not  only  ripe  to  accept 
the  results  of  the  Uaiuhill  contest,  but  it  was  an- 
ticipating them  witli  eager  hope.  .  .  .  Accord- 
ingly, after  1830  trial  trips  with  new  locomotives 
followed  hord  upou  each  other.  To-day  it  was 
the  sensation  in  Charleston ;  to-morrow  in  Balti- 
more ;  the  next  day  at  Albany.  Reference  has 
already  been  made  to  a  cut  representing  the  ex- 
cursion train  of  Marcli  5th,  1831,  on  the  South 
Carolina  Railroad.  There  is,  however,  a  much 
more  familiar  picture  of  a  similar  trip  made  on 
the  0th  of  August  of  the  same  year  from  Albany 
to  Schenrctady,  over  the  Mohawk  Valley  roaci. 
This  sketch,  moreover,  was  made  at  the  time 
and  on  the  spot  by  Mr.  W.  II.  Brown." — C.  F. 
Adams,  Jr.,  Railroads:  Their  Origin  mid  Prob- 
lems, c/t,  1. 

STEAM  NAVIGATION,  The  beginnings. 

—  "The  earliest  attempt  to  propel  a  vessel  by 
steam  is  claimed  by  Spanish  authorities  ...  to 
have  been  made  by  Blasco  de  Oaray,  in  the 
harbor  of  Barcelona,  Spain,  in  1543.  .  .  .  The 


account  seems  somewhat  apochryplml,  and  it 
certainly  led  to  no  useful  results.  ...  In  101)0, 
Papiu  propiisiMl  to  use  his  pistonengiiie  to  drive 
paddle  wlieels  to  propel  vessels;  and  in  1707  ho 
applied  tlie  steam-engine,  which  he  hail  proposed 
as  a  pumpiiig'Cngine,  to  driving  a  model  boat  on 
the  Fulda  atCassel  [see  above —Stk am  K.noi.nk: 
TllK  HKHiNNrNos,  itc,  |.  ...  In  the  year  173U, 
Joiiath.n  Hulls  took  out  an  Knglisli  patent  for 
the  use  of  a  steam-engine  for  sliip  propulsion, 
proposing  to  emiiloy  liis  steanilmat  in  towing. 
.  .  .  Tlieie  is  no  positive  evidence  tliat  Ilulla 
ever  put  his  .sclieine  to  the  test  of  experiment, 
altlioiigh  tradition  does  say  that  he  made  a  model, 
which  he  tried  willi  sucli  ill-succe.ss  as  to  pre- 
vent Ids  pro.secutioii  of  the  experiment  further. 
...  A  prize  was  awarded  by  the  French  Acad- 
emy of  Science,  in  1703,  for  the  best  essay  on 
the  mannei  of  impelling  ves.sels  without  wind. 
It  was  given  to  IJernouilli,  who,  in  his  jiaper, 
proposed  a  set  of  vanes  like  tlio.se  of  a  windmill 
—  a  screw  in  fact —  one  to  be  placed  on  each  side 
the  vessel  and  two  more  behind.  .  .  .  But  a 
more  remarkable  essay  is  (luoted  by  Figiiier  — 
tlie  [taper  of  I'  .Vbbe  Oautliier.  published  in  the 
'  Meinoires  d(!  la  Societe  Royale  des  Sciences  ot 
Lettres  de  Nancy.'.  .  .  A 'little  later  (1700),  u 
Swiss  clergyman,  J.  A.  Genevois,  published  in 
London  a  paper  relating  to  the  improvement  of 
navigation,  in  whicli  his  plan  was  proposed  of 
compressing  springs  by  steam  or  otlier  power, 
and  applying  their  effort  while  recovering  their 
form  to  ship  propulsion.  It  was  at  this  time 
that  the  first  attempts  were  made  in  the  United 
States  to  solve  this  problem.  .  .  .  AVilllam  Henry 
was  1  prominent  citi/.en  of  the  then  little  village 
of  Lancaster,  Pa.,  and  was  noted  as  an  ingenious 
and  successful  mechanic.  ...  In  the  year  1700 
he  went  to  England  on  business,  where  Ids  atten- 
tion was  attracted  to  the  invention  —  then  new, 
and  the  Mibject  of  discussion  in  every  circle  —  of 
James  Watt.  lie  saw  tlie  possibility  of  its  appli- 
cation to  navigation  and  to  driving  carriages, 
and,  on  his  return  home,  commenced  the  con- 
struction of  a  steam-engine,  and  tiuished  it  in 
1763.  Placing  it  in  a  boat  .'Itted  with  paddle- 
wheels,  ho  made  a  trial  of  the  new  machine  on 
tile  Conestoga  River,  near  Lancaster,  where  the 
craft,  by  some  accident,  sank,  and  was  lost.  He 
was  not  discouraged  by  this  failure,  but  made 
a  second  model,  adding  some  improvements. 
Among  the  records  of  the  Pennsylvania  Philo- 
sophical Society  is,  or  was,  a  design,  presented  by 
Henry  in  1783,  of  one  of  his  steamboats.  .  .  . 
John  Fitch,  whose  experiments  will  presently  be 
referred  to,  was  an  aciiuaintance  and  frequent 
visitor  to  the  house  of  Mr.  Henry,  and  may 
probably  have  there  received  the  earliest  sug- 
gestions of  the  importance  ot  this  application  of 
steam.  About  1777  .  .  .  Robert  Fulton,  then 
twelve  years  old,  visited  liim,  to  study  tlie  paint- 
ings ot"  Benjamin  West,  who  had  long  been  a 
friend  and  protege  of  Henry.  He,  too,  not  im- 
probably, received  there  the  first  suggestion 
which  afterward  .  .  .  made  the  young  portrait- 
painter  a  successful  inventor  and  engineer.  .  .  . 
In  Prance,  the  Marquis  de  Joutlroy  was  one  of 
the  earliest  to  perceive  that  the  improvements  of 
Watt,  rendering  the  engine  more  compact,  more 
powerful,  and,  at  the  same  time,  more  regular 
and  positive  in  its  action,  had  made  it,  at  last, 
readily  applicable  to  the  propulsion  of  vessels. 
.  .  .  Comte  d'Auxiron  and  Chevalier  Charles 
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Moiinin,  of  FoIlnnM,  friends  nnd  romnnnlons  of 
.loiilTroy,  wcri!  Hiiiiilarly  iiitcrcHli'd,  iitiil  I  lie  tlirc« 
lire  Hai<rt(i  Imvc  .  .  .  united  liiduvlHiriK  inctliodH 
of  iipplyiii::  lli(!  new  motor.  In  llif  jcur  1770, 
D'AiixiroM  di'ti'i'ininc<l  to  liUoiiipt  the  rvjili/iition 
of  llm  t)liin»  wlui:li  lie  Imd  conceived.  He  re- 
signed Ids  position  in  tlie  army,"  obtained  frori\ 
the  King  a  |)at('nt  of  monopoly  for  llfteen  years, 
and  formed  a  (company  for  the  uiidertuliin);. 
"The  first  vessi'l  wa.s  commenced  in  Deceinlier, 
1772.  Wlii'ii  nearly  completed,  in  Septeinl)er, 
1774,  the  boat  spruiif;  a  leak,  unil,  one  niKht, 
foundered  at  the  wharf."  (iuarrels  and  litT^a- 
tion  ensued,  D'Auxiron  died,  and  the  company 
dissolved.  "Tlic  lieirsof  I)'Aii.\iron  turned  the 
papers  of  the  deceased  inventor  over  to  .loulfroy, 
and  tlie  Kin);  transferred  to  him  the  monopoly 
held  by  tlie  former.  .  .  .  M.  Jacques  Perier,  the 
then  distiiiKuislied  mechanic,  was  consulted,  and 
prepared  pliins,  which  were  iidopted  in  place  of 
those  of  .loiilfroy.  The  boat  was  built  by  I'erler, 
ami  a  trial  tooli  place  in  1774  [1775]  on  the  Heine. 
7  )  result  was  unsatisfactory."  JoulTroy  was 
BtlH  undiscouraged,  an<l  pursued  experiments  for 
several  years,  at  his  country  home  and  at  Lyons, 
until  he  liatl  impoverisliud  himself  and  was 
forced  to  abandon  the  Held.  "  About  1785,  John 
Fitcli  and  James  Uumsey  were  en>;a,ifed  in  ex- 
periments havini;  in  view  the  application  of 
steam  to  navij^ation.  Hunisey'sexperimentfi  be- 
gan in  1774,  and  in  1786  ho  succeeded  in  driving  a 
boat  at  the  rate  of  four  miles  an  hour  against 
the  current  of  the  Potomac  at  Shepherdstown, 
W.  Va. ,  in  presence  of  General  Washington. 
Ills  method  of  propulsion  has  often  been  rein- 
vented since.  .  .  .  Uumsey  employed  his  engine 
to  drive  u  great  pump  which  forced  a  stream  of 
water  aft,  tlius  propelling  the  boat  forward,  as 
proposed  earlier  by  Bcrnouilll.  .  .  .  Uumsey 
died  of  apoplexy,  while  explaining  some  of  his 
schemes  before  a  London  society  a  short  time 
later,  December  28,  1793,  at  the  age  of  60  years. 
A  boat,  then  in  i)roces3  of  construction  from  his 
plans,  was  afterward  tried  on  the  Thames,  in 
1708,  and  steamed  at  the  rate  of  four  miles  an 
hour.  .  .  .  John  Fitch  was  an  unfortunate  and 
eccentric,  but  very  ingenious,  Connecticut  me- 
chanic. After  roaming  about  until  40  years  of 
age,  he  finally  settled  on  the  banks  of  the  Dela- 
ware, where  he  built  his  1  t  steamboat.  .  .  . 
The  mochinery  [of  Fitch's  first  model]  was  made 
of  brass,  and  the  boat  was  impelled  by  paddle- 
wheels.  ...  In  September,  1785,  Fitch  presented 
to  the  American  Philosophical  Society,  at  Phila- 
delphia, a  model  in  which  he  had  substituted  an 
endless  chain  and  floats  for  the  paddle-wheels." 
His  first  actual  steamboat,  however,  which  he 
tried  ut  Philadelphia  in  August,  1787,  before  the 
members  of  the  Federal  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion, was  fitted  with  neither  paddle-wheels  nor 
floats,  but  with  a  set  of  ours  or  paddles  on  each 
side,  worked  by  the  engine.  His  second  boat,  fin- 
ished in  1788,  was  similarly  worked,  but  the  ours 
were  i)laced  at  the  stern.  This  boat  made  a  trip 
to  Burlington,  30  miles  from  Philadelphia.  "  Sub- 
sequently the  bout  made  a  number  of  excursions 
on  the  Delaware  Uiver,  making  three  or  four 
miles  on  hour.  Another  of  Fitch's  boats,  in  April, 
1790,  made  seven  miles  an  hour.  .  .  .  In  June  of 
that  year  it  was  placed  as  a  passenger-boat  on  a 
line  from  Philadelphia  to  Burlington,  Bristol, 
Bordcntown,  and  Trenton.  .  .  .  During  this 
period,  the  boat  probably  ran  between  8,000  and 


8,000  miles,  and  with  tio«erious  accident.  Dur- 
ing tlie  winter  of  I71H»-'9I,  Fitch  coinmenred 
another  steamboat,  the  '  I'erseveranee,' "  which 
was  ii(!ver  llnished.  Althoiigli  he  obtained  a  pi  t- 
ent  from  the  United  States,  lie  despaired  of  suc- 
cess in  tills  <M)untry,  and  went,  in  1798,  to  France, 
where  he  fared  no  better.  "  In  tho  your  1790, 
Filch  was  again  in  New  York  (Jity,  experiment- 
ing with  a  little  screw  steamboat  on  tlie  'Collect ' 
Pond,  which  then  covered  tliat  part  of  tlie  city 
now  occupied  by  tlie  'Tombs,'  the  city  jirison. 
This  little  bout  was  a  ship's  yawl  fitted  with  a 
screw,  like  that  adopted  later  by  Woodcroft,  and 
driven  by  a  rudely  miide  engine.  Fitch,  while 
in  till!  city  of  Philadelphia  ut  about  this  time, 
met  Oliver  Kvans,  and  discussed  with  him  the 
probable  future  of  steumnavlgation,  and  pro- 
posed to  form  a  company  in  the  West."  Soon 
iirterwurds,  he  settli'd  on  a  land  grunt  in  Ken- 
lucky,  wliere  he  died  in  1798.  "  During  this 
period,  an  interest  which  had  never  diminished 
111  Great  Britain  had  led  to  the  introduction  of 
experiiiient4tl  steamboats  in  that  country.  Pat- 
rick Miller,  of  Dalswintoii,  had  commenced  ex- 
perimenting, in  1788-'87,  with  bout-s  having 
double  or  triple  hulls,  and  propelled  by  paddle- 
wheels  |)laced  between  the  parts  of  the  com- 
pound ves.sel."  Oil  the  suggestion  of  James 
Taylor,  he  placed  a  steum-eiigine  in  a  bout  con- 
structed upon  this  plan,  in  1788,  and  attained  a 
speed  of  five  miles  an  hour.  The  next  year, 
with  a  larger  ves.sel,  he  miuli?  seven  miles  an 
hour.  But  for  some  reason,  he  pursued  his  under- 
taking no  further.  "  In  the  United  States,  sev- 
eral mechanics  were  now  at  work  besides  Fitch. 
Samuel  Morey  and  Nathan  Uead  were  among 
these.  Nicholas  Uoosevcit  was  another.  ...  la 
Great  Britain,  Lord  Dundas  and  William  Sym- 
ington, the  former  as  the  purveyor  of  funds  and 
the  latter  as  engineer,  followed  by  Henry  Bell, 
were  tho  first  to  nuikc  tho  introduction  of  the 
steam-engine  for  the  propulsion  of  ships  so  com- 
pletely successful  thot  no  interruption  subse- 
quently took  place  in  the  growth  of  the  new 
system  of  water-transportation.  .  .  .  Symington 
commenced  work  in  1801.  The  first  boat  built 
for  Lord  Dundas,  which  has  been  claimed  to  have 
been  the  'first  practical  steomboat,'  was  finished 
ready  for  trial  early  in  1802.  The  vessel  was 
called  the  'Charlotte  Dundus,'  in  honor  of  a 
daughter  of  Lord  Dundas.  .  .  .  Among  those 
who  saw  the  Charlotte  Dundas,  and  who  appreci- 
ated the  importance  of  the  success  achieved  by 
Symington,  was  Henry  Bell,  who,  10  years  after- 
ward, constructed  the  Comet,  the  first  passenger- 
vessel  built  in  Europe.  This  ves.sel  was  built  in 
1811,  and  completed  January  18,  1812.  .  .  .  Bell 
constructed  several  other  boats  in  1815,  and  with 
his  success  steam-navigation  in  Great  Britain  was 
fairly  inaugurated."  Meantime  this  practical 
success  had  been  anticipated  by  a  few  years  in 
the  United  States,  through  tho  labors  and  exer- 
tions of  Stevens,  Livingston,  Fulton,  and  Itoose- 
velt.  Fulton's  and  Livingston's  first  experiments 
were  made  in  France  (1S*08),  where  the  latter  was 
Ambassador  from  the  United  States.  Three 
years  later  they  renewed  them  in  America,  using 
an  engine  ordered  for  the  purpose  from  Boulton 
&  Watt.  "In  the  spring  of  1807  the  '  Clermont,' 
as  the  new  boat  was  christened,  was  launched 
from  the  ship-yard  of  Charles  Brown,  on  the 
East  Kiver,  New  York.  In  August  the  machin- 
ery was  on  board  and  in  successful  operation. 
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Tliu  hull  of  tliU  boat  wns  III!)  feet  long,  18  feet 
wide,  and  K  deep.  The  boat  h<h)ii  made  a  trip 
to  Albany,  running  tbi-  diHtanco  of  I5U  iiiIIch  in 
3'i  botira  running;  tinic,  and  ri'tiirning  in  :I0  licmrH. 
.  .  .  Tlii»  was  tlic  llrst  voyage  of  conHidcral))!! 
IcnRtli  ever  iniide  by  a  Rtcain  vcbhcI  ;  and  Fulton, 
thoUKli  not  to  be  elaHm'd  witb  ibiincH  Watt  aH  an 
inventor,  U  entitled  to  the  j{f''i'l  lioiiorof  liavinK 
lH!on  tlio  flnit  to  make  st^-umiiavif^alion  an  every- 
day cointnercial  aiUH'esH.  .  .  .  Tlie  Hiiccegg  of  tbc 
(,'lerniont  on  the  trial  trip  was  sucli  tliat  Kiilton 
Hoon  after  advertised  tbe  vesBel  as  a  regular  pas- 
senger-boat between  New  York  and  Albany, 
During  the  next  winter  the  Clermont  was  re- 
paired and  enlarged,  and  in  tlie  summer  of  1H08 
was  a,!;iiin  on  tlie  route  to  Albany;  and,  mean- 
time, two  new  steamboats  —  tlie  liiiritan  and  the 
Car  of  Neptuno  —  had  been  built  by  Fulton.  In 
the  year  1811  bo  built  tlio  Paragon.  .  .  .  A  steam 
ferry-boat  was  built  to  ply  '"tween  New  York 
anil  .Jersey  City  in  1813,  and  tdo  next  year  two 
others,  to  connect  the  metropolis  witb  Brooklyn. 
.  .  .  Fulton  had  some  active  and  enterprising 
rivals."  Tho  prize  gained  by  liim  "was  most 
closely  contested  by  Colonel  .lolin  Stevens,  of 
Hoboken,"  who  built  his  first  steamboat  in  1804, 
propelling  it  by  a  screw  with  four  blades,  and 
ills  second  in  1807,  with  two  screws.  He  was 
shut  out  from  New  York  waters  by  a  monopoly 
which  Fulton  and  Livingston  liiul  procured,  anil 
sent  his  little  ship  by  sea  to  Philadelphia. 
"After  FulUm  and  Stevens  had  thus  lid  tbe 
way,  steam-navigation  was  introduced  verj  rap- 
idly on  both  sides  of  the  ocean."  Niciici.asJ. 
Koosevelt,  ut  Pittsburgh,  in  1811,  built,  from 
Fulton's  plans,  tbe  first  steamer  on  the  western 
rivers,  and  took  her  to  New  Orleans.  "  Tho  first 
stcoincr  on  tho  Great  Lakes  was  the  Ontario, 
built  in  1816,  at  Sackett's  Harbor. "— U.  H.  Thurs- 
ton, Jlist.  of  the  Growth  of  the  Steam  Engine, 
ch.  5. 

Ai-so  IN:  The  same,  liobeH  J<\tlton.—C  D. 
Golden,  Life  of  Hubert  fiWton.—T.  Westcott, 
Life  of  John  Pitch. 

On  the  Ocean.— "In  1819  the  Atlantic  was 
first  crossed  by  a  ship  using  steam.  This  was 
the  Savannah,  of  380  tons,  launched  at  Corlear's 
Hook,  New  York,  August  32,  1818.  She  was 
built  to  ply  between  New  York  and  Savannah 
08  a  sailing  packet.  She  was  however,  pii 
chased  by  t^avannali  merchants  [by  a  Mr.  Scar 
borough]  and  fitted  with  steam  machinery,  the 
paddle-wheels  being  constructed  to  fold  up  and 
be  laid  upon  the  deck  when  not  in  use,  her  shaft 
also  having  a  joint  for  that  purpose.  She  left 
Savannah  on  the  26th  of  May,  and  reached 
Liverpool  in  2.5  days,  using  steam  18  days.  The 
log  book,  still  preserved,  notes  several  times 
taking  tho  wheels  in  on  deck  in  thirty  minutes. 
In  August  she  left  Liverpool  for  Cronstadt.  An 
effort  was  made  to  sell  her  to  Uussia,  which 
failed.  She  sailed  for  Savannah,  toucliing  at 
Copenhagen  and  Arendal,  and  arrived  in  53 
days.  Her  machinery  later  was  taken  out,  and 
she  resumed  her  original  character  as  a  sailing 
packet,  and  ended  her  days  by  being  wrecked 
on  tho  south  coast  of  Long  Island.  Hut  steam- 
power  hod  by  1880  grown  large  enough  to  strike 
out  more  boldly.  Tbe  Savannah's  effort  was  an 
attempt  in  whicli  steam  was  only  an  auxiliary, 
and  one,  too,  of  a  not  very  powerful  kind.  Our 
coastwise  steamers,  as  well  as  those  employed  in 
Great  Britain,  as  also  the  voyage  of  the  Enter- 


prido  to  Calcutta  In  1825  (though  she  took  11» 
days  in  doing  It),  bad  settled  the  |ioHNlliility  of 
tht^  use  of  steam  at  sea,  a. id  the  <|Uestion  bad 
now  berom(!  whethi^r  a  Hhin  could  be  built  to 
eroHS  tlie  Atlantic  depending  entirely  on  her 
Htcam  power.  It  had  liecoine  wholly  a  question 
of  fiiil  eoiisiimption.  The  Havannah,  it  may  be 
said,  used  piteli  pine  on  her  outward  voyage, 
and  wo<m1  was  for  a  very  long  time  tbe  chief  fuel 
for  Hteaming  jiiirposes  in  America.  .  ,  .  In  IHIUt, 
under  the  iiilinenc(!  of  Hniiiel's  bold  genius,  tlio 
Great  Western  Steamship  Company  was  founded 
lis  an  off-sh(K)t  of  the  (Jreat  Western  Uailway, 
whose  terminus  was  then  Bristol."  'I'he  Com- 
pany's Hrst  ship  was  the  Great  Western.  She 
was  of  uni)reee(lenled  size  —  3;i6  feet  length  and 
;!.->  feet  4  imiics  breadth  — "deterniined  on  by 
Brunei  as  being  necessary  for  the  reciuisile  power 
and  coal  carrying  capacity.  .  .  .  The  Great 
Western  was  "launched  on  .Iiily  10,  1837,  and 
was  towed  from  Bristol  to  the  Thames  to  receive 
her  machinery,  where  she  was  tbe  wonder  of 
London.  She  left  for  Bristol  on  March  81,  18!W; 
and  arrived,  after  having  had  a  serious  flr(!  on 
board,  on  April  3d.  In  tbe  meantime  others 
had  been  struck  with  the  possibility  of  steaming 
to  K'.'w  York;  and  a  company,  of  .vhich  tho 
inoviug  spirit  was  Mr.  J.  Laird,  of  Birkenhead, 
pur  iiased  the  Sirius,  of, 700  tons,  employed  be- 
tween London  and  Cork,  and  prepared  ber  for  a 
voyage  to  New  York.  The  completion  of  the 
Great  Western  was  conseiiuently  hastened-;  and 
she  left  Bristol  on  Sunday,  April  8,  1888,  at  10 
A.  M.  witb  7  imsseiigers  on  board,  an'.',  reached 
New  York  on  Monday,  the  23d,  the  fternoon  of 
the  same  day  witli  the  Sirius,  wb.'^h  had  left 
Cork  Harbor  (where  she  bad  touched  en  route 
from  London)  four  days  before  the  Qrvat  West- 
ern bad  left  llristol.  The  latter  still  'lad  nearly 
200  tons  of  coal,  of  tbe  total  of  ioO,  "a  board  on 
arrival ;  tlie  Sirius  bad  consumed  her  whole  sup- 
ply, and  was  barely  able  to  make  harbor.  It  is 
needles,  to  speak  of  the  reception  of  these  two 
ships  at  New  York.  It  was  an  event  which 
stirred  the  whole  count r,  and  with  reason;  it 
iiad  practically,  at  oni  stroke,  reduced  the 
breadth  of  the  Atlantic  by  half.  .  .  .  The  Great 
Western  started  on  her  return  voyage,  Jlay  7th, 
with  66  passengers,  riiis  was  made  in  14  days, 
thougli  one  was  lost  by  a  stoppage  at  sea." 
Within  a  few  years  following  several  steamers 
were  placed  in  the  transatlantic  trade,  among 
them  tbe  Hoyal  William,  the  British  Queen,  the 
President,  the  Liverpool,  and  tbc  Great  Britain, 
the  latter  a  screw  steamer,  built  of  iron  and  put 
afloat  by  the  Great  Western  Company.  In  1840 
the  long  famous  Cunard  line  v.'as  tounded  by 
Mr.  Samuel  (!uni>rd,  of  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  in 
company  with  Mr.  George  Burns  of  Glasgow 
and  Jlr.  Uavid  Mclver  of  Liverpool.  The  screw 
propeller  (taking  the  place  of  the  paddle-wheel), 
which  made  its  first  apper.iance  in  ocjan  uavigo- 
tion  with  tlie  Great  Britain,  obtained  its  practi- 
cal introduction  through  the  labors  of  the  great 
Swedish  engineer,  John  Ericsson,  though  an 
idea  cf  it  had  been  in  the  minds  of  many  in- 
ventors for  a  century  and  a  lialf.  Ericsson, 
induced  by  Francis  B.  Ogden  and  Captain  Rob- 
ert F.  Stockton,  U.  S.  N.,  came  to  tlie  United 
Statts  in  1830,  and  tlie  introduction  of  tlie  screw- 
propeller  occurred  rapidly  after  that  date,  the 
paddle-wheel  disoppearing  from  ocean  steam- 
ships first,  and  more  slowly  Itom  the  steamera 
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engaged  in  lake  and  river  navigation. — P.  E. 
Clin(iwicl4,  The  Development  of  the  Steamthip 
(•'Offrt't  Steamships,"  eh.  1). 

Ai,8<)  in:  a.  J.  Maginnis.  The  Atlantie,  Ferry, 
ch.  1-3.  — U.  II.  ThurstDH,  lliat.  of  the  Growth  of 
the  Steam  Engine,  ch.  5.  —  W.  C.  Cliurcli,  Life  of 
Ericitmn,  ch.  8-10  (r.  1). 

STEDMAN,  FORT,  The  capture  of.  See 
L'nitki)  SiATKS  OF  Am.  :  a.  D.  1865  (Mauch  — 
Al'iiii,:  VinniNlA). 

STEEL  BOYS.  See  Iuelani. :  A.  D.  1760- 
1798, 

S"TEEL  YARD,  The  Association  of  the. 
See  Hansa  Towns. 

STEENWYK :  Siege  and  relief  (1581).  See 
Netiieklands:  A.  D.  1577-1581. 

STEIN,  Prussian  reform  measures  of.  See 
<3ku.many:  a.  D.  1806  (.Ianuaky  —  August); 
1807-1808;  and  1808. 

STEINKIRK,  OR  STEENKERKE, 
Battle  of.     Sec  France  :  A.  D.  1692. 

STELA,  OR  STELE.— "This  is  one  of  tlie 
words  most  frequently  used  in  Egyptian  arclia;- 
ology,  liecuuse  it  desjignates  a  monument  whicli 
is  found  in  liundreds.  Tlie  stela  is  a  rectangular 
flat  stone  generally  rounded  at  the  summit,  and 
it  was  made  use  of  by  tlie  Egyptians  for  all  sorts 
of  inscriptions.  These  stelce  were,  generally 
■speaking,  used  for  epitaphs;  they  also  served, 
however,  to  transcribe  texts  which  were  to  be 
preserved  or  exldbited  to  the  public,  and  in  this 
latter  case  the  stela  became  a  sort  of  monumental 
placard." — A.  Mariette,  Monuments  of  Upper 
Egypt,  p.  29,  foot-note. 

♦ 

STENAY  :  A.  D.  1654.— Siege  and  cap- 
ture by  the  French.  See  France  :  A.  D.  1653- 
16.56. 

A,  D.  1659. — Ceded  to  France.  SeeFnANCE: 
A.  1).  1659-1661. 

STEPHANUS,  OR  ESTIENNE,  Robert 
and  Henry,  The  Press  of.  See  Pbintino  &c.  : 
A.  D.  1496-1.598. 

STEPHEN   (of  Blois),  King  of  England, 

A.  D.  1135-1154 Stephen   I.,   Pope,  A.  D. 

753,  March Stephen  I.  (called  Saint),  King 

of  Hungary,  997-1038 Stephen  II.,  Pope, 

752-757 Stephen    II.,    King   of    Hungary, 

1114-1131 Stephen  III.,  Pope,  768-772 

Stephen   III.  and   IV.   (in  rivalry).  Kings   of 

Hungary,   1161-1173 Stephen    IV.,    Pope, 

816-817 Stephen    V.,    Pope,    885-891.    ... 

Stephen  V.,  King  of  Hungary,  1270-1273 

Stephen  VI.,  Pope,  896-897 Stephen  VII., 

Pope,  929-931 Stephen  VIII.,  Pope,  939- 

fl43 Stephen    IX.,     Pope,     1057-1058 

Stephen     Batory,     King    of    Poland,    1575- 

1586 Stephen    Dushan,    The    Empire    of. 

See  Balkan  and  Danuuian  States:  A.  D. 
1341-1356. 

STEPHENS,  Alexander  H.— Opposition 
to  Secession.  See  United  States  of  Am.  : 
A.  1).  1861  (.Tanuauv  —  Feiihuahy) Elec- 
tion to  the  Vice-Presidency  of  the  rebellious 
"Confederate   States."      See  United  States 

OF    Am.:    a.    I).     1861    (Febiiuaky) The 

Hampton  Roads  Peace  Conference.  See 
United  States  o^  Am,  :  A.  I).  1865  (Febuu- 
auy). 

STEPHENSON,  George,  and  the  begin- 
ning of  railroads.    Sec  Steam  Locomotion. 


STETTIN:  A.  D.  1630.— Occupied  by  Gus- 
tavus  Adolphus   and   his  Swedes.     S(!e   Oku 
many;  a,  I),  i6;io-i«:ii. 

A.  D.  1648.— Cession  to  Sweden  in  the  Peace 
of  Westphalia.     Sec  Germany:  A   1).   1648. 

A.  D.  1677. —  Siege  and  capture  by  the  Elec- 
tor of  Brandenburg.  See  Scandinavian  States 
(Sweden):  A.  D.  1644-1607. 

A.  D.  1720. —  Cession  by  Sweden  to  Prussia. 
See  Scandinavian  States  (Sweden):  A.  I). 
1719-1721.  ^ 

STEUBEN,  Baron,  in  the  Virginia  cam- 
paign of  the  American  Revolution.  See  United 
States  of  Am.  :  A.  D.  1780-1781 ;  1781  (Janu- 
ary— May). 

STEVENS,  Thaddeus,  and  the  Reconstruc- 
tion Committee.  See  United  States  of  Am.  : 
A.  D.  1865-1806  (I)ECEMiiEit— April),  to  1868- 
1870, 

STEWART,  Captain  Charles,  and  the  frig- 
ate Constitution.  See  United  States  of  Am.  : 
A.  1).  1814. 

STEWART  DYNASTY,  The.  See  Scot- 
land; A.  D.  1370;  and  England:  A.  D.  1603, 
to  1688. 

STILICHO,  Ministry  of.  See  Rome:  A.  D. 
394-395,  to  404-408. 

STILLWATER,  Battle  of.  See  United 
States  op  Am.  :  A.  D.  1777  (July — October). 

STIRLING,  Earl  of,  The  American  grant 
to.     See  New  England:  A.  1).  1621-1631. 

STIRLING,  General  Lord,  and  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution.  See  United  States  of  A.m.  : 
A.  I).  1776  (August). 

STIRLING,  Wallace's  victory  at  (1297). 
See  Scotland;  A.  I).  1290-1305. 

STIRLING  CASTLE,  Sieges  of.— Stirling 
Castle  was  taken  in  1303  by  Edward  I.  of  Eng- 
land, after  a  three  months'  siege,  which  he  con- 
ducted in  person  and  which  he  looked  upon  as 
his  proudest  military  achievement.  Eleven  years 
later,  iu  1314,  it  was  besieged  and  recaptured  by 
the  Scots,  i!nder  Edward  Bruce,  and  it  was  in  a 
desperate  attempt  of  the  English  to  relieve  the 
castle  at  that  time  that  the  battle  of  Baunockburn 
was  fought. — J.  H.  Burton,  Hist,  of  Scotland,  ch. 
22-23  (B.  2).— Sec  Scotland;  A.  D.  1314. 

STOA,  The.— "We  have  repeatedly  men- 
tioned tlie  stoa  or  colonnade  in  connection  with 
other  buildings;  we  .low  have  to  consider  it  as  a 
separate  artistic  erection  [in  ancient  Greek  cities]. 
.  .  .  The  stoa,  as  an  independent  building,  oc- 
curs both  as  an  ornament  of  streets  and  squares, 
and  as  a  convenient  locality  for  walks  and  pub- 
lic meetings.  Its  simplest  form  is  that  of  a  col- 
onnade bounded  by  a  wall.  This  back  wall  of- 
fers a  splendid  surface  for  decorations,  and  is 
frequently  adorned  with  pictures.  A  stoa  in  the 
market-place  of  Athens  contained  illustrations  of 
the  battle  of  OCuoC,  of  the  light  of  the  Athenians 
against  the  Amazons,  of  the  destruction  of  Troy 
and  of  the  battle  of  Marathon.  .  .  .  The  progress 
from  this  simple  form  to  a  further  extension  is 
on  a  principle  somewhat  analogous  to  what  Sve 
have  observed  in  the  temple ;  that  is,  a  row  of 
columns  was  added  on  the  other  side  of  the  wall. 
The  result  was  a  double  colonnade,  ...  as  a 
specimen  of  which,  Pausanias  mentions  the 
Korkyraic  stoa  near  the  market  place  of  Elis.  As 
im])ortant  we  notice  Pausanias's  remark  that  thi 
stoa  '  contained  in  the  middle,  not  columns,  but 
a  wall ' ;   which  shows  that  most  of  the  double 
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colonnades  contained  columns  in  the  centre  .is 
props  of  the  roof." — E.  Guhl  and  W.  Koner, 
Life  oftlie  Greeks  and  Romans,  pt.  1,  sect.  37. 

STOCKACH,  Battle  of  (1 799).  See  France: 
A.  D.  1798-1799  (Auou.st— Armi,). 

STOCKBRIDGE  INDIANS.  See  Ameri- 
can AnoHiGiNES:  Stockiuudoe  I.ndians. 


STOCKHOLM:  A.  D.  1471.— Battle  of  the 
Brunkeberg.  See  Scandinavian  States:  A.  D. 
1397-1537. 

A.  D.  1521-1523.— Siege  by  Gustr vus  Vasa. 
See  Scandinavian  States:  A.  D.  1397-1537. 

A.  D.  i6i2.— Attacked  by  the  Daaes.  See 
Scandinavian  States  (Sweden):  A.  D.  1611- 

1620. 

♦ 

STOCKHOLM,  Treaty  of.  See  Germany: 
A.  D.  1812-1813. 

STOCKTON  AND  DARLINGTON 
RAILWAY.    See  Steam  locomot.on  on  land. 

STOLA,  The.— "  The  Roman  l.idies  wore,  by 
way  of  under  garment,  a  long  tunic  descending 
to  the  feet,  and  more  particularly  denominated 
'stola.'  This  vestment  assumed  all  the  variety 
of  modification  displayed  in  the  corresponding 
attire  of  the  Grecian  females.  Over  the  stola, 
thoy  also  adopted  the  Grecian  peplum,  under  the 
name  of  palla." — T.  Hope,  Costume  of  tlie  An- 
cients, V.  1,  p.  38. 

STOLHOFEN,  The  breaking  of  the  lines 
of  (1707).    See  Germany:  A.  D.  1706-1711. 

STONE  AGE.— BRONZE  AGE.— IRON 
AGE. — "  Human  relics  of  great  antiquity  occur, 
more  or  less  abundantly,  in  many  parts  of  Europe. 
.  .  .  The  antiquities  referred  to  are  of  many 
kinds  —  dwelling-places,  sepulchral  and  other 
monuments,  forts  and  camp.s,  and  a  great  iiarvest 
of  implements  and  ornaments  of  stone  and  metal. 
In  seeking  to  classify  these  relics  and  remains 
according  to  their  relative  antiquity,  archa;olo- 
gists  have  selected  the  implements  and  ornaments 
as  affording  the  most  satisfactory  basis  for  sucli 
an  arrangement,  and  they  divide  prehistoric  time 
into  three  periods,  which  are  termed  respectively 
the  Stone  Age,  the  Bronze  Age,  and  the  Iron 
Age.  Of  these  periods  the  earliest  was  the 
Stone  Age,  when  implements  and  ornaments  were 
formed  exclusively  of  stone,  wood,  horn,  and 
bone.  The  use  of  metal  for  such  purpo,  t  was 
then  quite  unknown.  To  the  Stone  Age  suc- 
ceeded the  Age  of  Bronze,  at  which  time  cutting 
Instruments,  such  as  swords  and  knives  and 
axes,  began  to  be  made  of  copper,  and  an  alloy 
of  that  metal  and  tin.  When  in  the  course  of 
time  iron  replaced  bronze  for  cutting-instru- 
ments, the  Bronze  Age  came  to  an  end  and  the 
Iron  Age  supervened.  .  .  .  The  archiEological 
periods  are  simply  so  many  phases  of  civilisation, 
and  it  is  conceivable  that  Stone,  Bronze,  and  Iron 
Ages  might  have  been  contemporaneous  in 
different  parts  of  one  and  the  same  continent. 
...  It  has  been  found  necessary  within  recent 
years  to  subdivide  the  Stone  Aire  into  two  periods, 
called  respectively  the  Old  Stono  and  New  Stone 
Ages ;  or,  to  employ  the  terms  suggested  by  Sir 
John  Lubbock,  and  now  generally  adopted,  the 
Palicolilhic  and  Neolithic  Periods.  Tlie  stono 
implements  belonging  to  the  older  of  these 
periods  show  Init  little  variety  of  form,  and  are 
very  rudely  fashioned,  being  merely  roughlv 
chipped  into  shape,  and  never  ground  or  pol- 
ished."—J.  Geikle,  Prehistoric  Evrope,  pp,  5-11. 


STONE  OF  DESTINY,  The.  See  Lia- 
Faii.. 

STONE  RIVER,  OR  MURFREESBOR- 
OUGH,  Battle  of.  See  Unitki)  St.vtes  ok  Am.  : 
A.  I).  1862-1863  (Decemueu — January:  Ten- 
nessee). 

STONE  STREET.— An  old  Roman  road 
which  nnis  from  London  to  Chichester. 

STONCHENGE.     .^ee  AnuHY. 

STONEMAN'S  RAID.  See  United  States 
OF  Am.:  a.  D.  1805  (Apurr.— May). 

STONEY  CREEK,  The  Surprise  at.  See 
United  States  of  A.m.  :  A.  D.  1813  (April — 
July), 

STONINGTON,  Bombardment  of.  See 
United  States  OF  Am.  :   ■V,  D.  1813-1814. 

STONY  POINT,  Ti.  storming  of.  See 
United  States  of  Am.  :  A.  D.  1778-1779. 

STORTHING,  The.  See  Thing;  also  Scan- 
dinavian States  (Norway):  A.  D.  1814-1815; 
and  Constitution  of  Norway. 

STORY,  Judge,  and  his  judicial  sei-vices. 
See  Law,  Eciurrv:  A.  D.  1813. 

STRAFFORD  (Wentworth,  Earl  of)  and 
Charles  I.  See  Enoland  :  A.  D.  1634-1637, 1640, 
and  1640-1641;  also,  Ireland:  A.  D.  1633-1639. 


STRALSUND  :  The  founding  of  the  city. 
See  Hansa  Towns. 

A.  D.  1628. — Unsuccessful  siege  by  Wallen- 
stein.     See  Germany:  A.  I).  1637-1639. 

A.  D.  1678. —  Siege  and  capture  by  the 
Elector  of  Brandenourg,  See  Scandinavian 
States  (Sweden):  A.  D.  1644-1697. 

A.  D.  1715.- Siege  and  capture  by  the 
Danes  and  Prussians.  See  Scandinavian 
States  (Sweden):  A.  D.  1707-1718. 

A.''D.  1720.— Restoration  by  Denmark  to 
Sweden.  See  Scandinavian  State8(Sweden): 
A.  D.  1719-1731. 

A.  D.  1809.— Occupied  by  the  Patriot  Schill. 
— Stormed  and  captured  by  the  French.  See 
Germany  :  A.  D.  1809  (April — July). 

STRASBURG:  A.  D.  357.- Julian's  vic- 
tory.—  The  most  serious  battle  in  .Julian's  cam- 
paigns against  the  Alemanni  was  fought  in  Au- 
gust, A.  D.  357,  at  Strasburg  (then  a  Roman 
post  called  Argentoratum)  where  Chnodomarhad 
crossed  the  Rhine  with  35,000  warriors.  The 
result  was  a  great  victory  for  the  liomans. — B. 
Gibbon,  Decline  and  Fall  of  tlie  lioman  Empire, 
ch.  19.— See  Gaul:  A.  D.  855-361. 

A.  D.  842.— The  Oaths.— During  the  civil 
wars  which  ocrurred  between  the  grandsons  of 
Charlemagne,  in  842,  the  year  followiug  the 
great  battle  at  Fontainellos,  the  two  younger  of 
the  rivals,  Karl  and  Ludwig,  formed  an  alliance 
against  Lothaire,  Karl  found  his  support  in 
Aquitaine  and  Ncrstria;  Ludwig  depended  on 
the  East  Pranks  and  their  German  kindred.  The 
armies  of  the  two  were  assembled  in  February 
at  Strasburg  (Argentaria)  and  a  solemn  oath  of 
friendship  and  (idelity  was  taken  by  the  kings  in 
the  presence  of  their  people  and  repeated  by  the 
latter.  The  oath  was  repeated  in  the  German 
language,  and  in  the  Romance  language  —  then 
just  acquiring  form  in  southern  Gaul,  —  and  it 
has  been  preserved  iu  both.  "In  the  Romance 
form  of  this  oath,  we  have;  the  earliest  monument 
of  tlie  tongue  out  ot  which  the  modern  French 
was  formed."— P,  Godwin,  Hist,  of  France:  An- 
cient Gaul,  ch,  18. 
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Ai,80  IN:  J.  C.  L.  de  Sismondi,  Tlie  Ffeneh 
Under  the  C'arloviiiginm  ;  tr.  by  Ikllingham,  ch.  8. 

A.  D.  1525.— Formal  establishment  of  the 
Reformed  Religion.  See  Papacy:  A.  D.  1522- 
1525. 

A.  D.  1529. — Joined  in  the  Protest  which 
gave  rise  to  the  name  P'otestants.  See 
Papacy:  A.  1).  ir)25-ir)2». 

A.  D.  1674-1675.— The  passage  of  the  Rhine 
given  to  the  Germans.  See  Netheulands 
(lIoi.i.AND):  A.  1).  1074-1678. 

A.  D.  1681. — Seizure  and  annexation  to 
France,— Overthrow  of  the  independence  of 
the  town  as  an  Imperial  city.  Sec  Fkanck: 
A.  D.  1070-1681. 

A.  D.  1697. — Ceded  to  France  by  the  Treaty 
of  Ryswick.     See  Fiiance:  A.  I).  1697. 

A.  D.  1870.— Siege  and  capture  by  the  Ger- 
mans. See  France:  A.  D.  1870  (July  — Au- 
gust), and  (Ski'Temheu — Octoueu). 

A.  D.  1871.— Acquisition  (with  Alsace)  by 
Germany.  See  Fuance:  a.  D.  1871  (Januauy 
—May).  ^ 

STRATEGI.— In  aneient  Sparta,  the  Strategi 
were  military  commatuiers  appointed  for  those 
armies  which  were  not  led  by  one  of  the  kings. 
At  Athens,  the  whole  direction  of  the  military 
system  belonged  to  a  board  of  ten  Strategi. — G. 
SchOraann,  Antiq.  of  Greece:  T/ie State,  pt.  3,  eh. 
1  and  3. 

STRATHCLYDE.  See  Cumbria;  also, 
Scotland:  7tii  Century. 

STRELITZ,  OR  STRELTZE.  See  Rub 
8ia:  a.  D.  1698-1704. 

STRONGBOWS  CONQUEST  OF  IRE- 
LAND.    See  Ireland:  A.  D.  1169-1175. 

STUART,  General  J.  E.  B.,  The  Raid  of. 
See  United  States  of  Aai.  :  A.  D.  1863  (June: 
Virginia). 

STUARTS,  The.  See  Scotland:  A.  D. 
1370;  and  England:  A.  D.  1603. 

STUM,  Battle  of  (1620).  See  Scandina- 
vian States  (Sweden):  A.  D.  1611-1639. 

STUNDISTS,  The.— In  the  neighborhood 
of  Kherson,  in  soutlicrn  Russia,  the  Stundist  re- 
ligious movement  arose,  about  1858.  As  its 
name  implies,  it  "  had  a  German  origin.  As  far 
back  as  1778  the  great  Empress  Catherine  had 
colonized  Kherson  with  peasants  from  the  Sua- 
bian  land,  who  brought  with  them  their  religion, 
their  pastors,  and  their  industrious,  sober  ways. 
For  many  years  national  prejudices  and  the  bar- 
riers of  language  Kept  Uussians  and  Germans 
apart  from  each  other.  But  sooner  or  later  true 
lite  begins  to  tell.  .  .  .  Some  of  the  Russian 
peasants  who  had  beeu  helped  in  their  poverty 
or  ministered  to  in  their  sickness  by  their  Ger- 
man neighbours  began  to  attend  their  services 
— to  keep  the  '  stunden,'  or  '  hours,'  of  praise  and 
prayer;  they  learned  to  read,  were  furnished  with 
the  New  Testament  in  their  own  language,  and 
eventually  some  of  them  found  tlie  deeper  bless- 
ing of  eternal  life.  In  this  simple  scriptural  fusli- 
iou  this  niemoralile  movement  began.  Men  told 
their  neiglibours  what  G<xl  had  done  for  their 
souls,  and  so  the  heavenly  contagion  spread  from 
cottage  to  cottage,  from  village  to  village,  and 
from  province  to  province,  till  at  length  the 
Russian  Stundists  were  found  in  all  the  prov- 
inces from  the  boimdaries  of  the  Austrian  Em- 
pire in  the  West  to  the  land  of  the  Don  Cossack 
in  the  East,  and  were  supposed  to  number  some- 


thing like  a  quartcr-of-a-millinn  souls.  .  .  .  M. 
I)allon,  a  Lutheran  clergyman,  long  resident  in 
St.  Petersburg,  and  whose  knowledge  of  reli- 
gious movements  m  Russia  is  very  considerable, 
goes  so  far  as  to  say  that  they  are  two  millions 
strong.  But  it  is  not  alone  to  the  actual  number 
of  professing  Stuiidists  that  we  are  to  look  in 
estimating  the  force  and  extent  of  the  movement 
which  they  have  inaugurated  in  Russia.  .  .  . 
Compared  with  the  enormous  population  of  the 
Russian  Empire,  the  number  of  Stundists, 
whether  two  millions  or  only  a  quarter  of  a  mil- 
lion, is  insignificant;  but  the  spirit  of  Stundism 
has  spread,  and  is  still  spreading  into  i-egions  as 
ultra-Orthodox  as  the  heart  of  the  most  bigoted 
Greek  Churchman  could  desire,  and  is  slowly 
but  surely  leavening  the  whole  mass."  —  J. 
Brown,  ed..  The  Stundists,  pref.  and  ch.  14. 

STU YVESANT,  Peter,The  administration 
of.     See  New  York:  A.  D.  1847-1664,  to  1664. 

STYRIA :  Origin,  and  annexation  to  Aus- 
tria.    See  Austria:  A.  I).  805-1246. 

A.  D.  1576.— Annexation  of  Croatia.  See 
Hungary:  A.  D.  1567-1604. 

17th  Century.— Suppression  of  the  Reforma- 
tion.    See  Germany:  A.  I).  1608-1618. 

SUABIA,  The  Imperial  House  of.  See 
Germany:  A.  I).  1138-1268;  and  Italy:  A.  D. 
1154-1163,  to  1183-1250. 

SUABIA  AND  SUABIANS,  Ancient.  See 
SuEvi;  and  Alemannl 

SUABIAN  BUND,  OR  LEAGUE,  The. 
See  Landfriede,  &c.  ;  also  Cities,  Imperial 
AND  Free,  of  Germany;  and  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

SUABIAN  CIRCLE,  The.  See  Germany: 
A.  U.  1493-1519;  also,  Alemanni:  A.  D.  496- 
504. 

SUABIAN  WAR  (1496-1499).  See  Swit- 
zerland: A.  D.  1396-1499. 

SUARDONES,  The.    See  Aviones. 

SUBLICIAN  BRIDGE.— The  Pons  Subli- 
cius  was  the  single  bridge  in  ancient  Rome  with 
which  the  Tiber  was  originally  spanned.  It  was 
built  of  wood,  and  constructed  lor  easy  removal 
when  an  enemy  threatened.  No  trace  of  it 
u>;i8ts. —  B.  G.  Niebuhr,  ImVs  on  Ancient  Eth- 
nog.  and  Oeog.,  v.  3,  p.  103. 

SUBLIME  PORTE,  The.— "The  figura- 
tive language  of  the  institutes  of  Mahomet  II. 
[Sultan,  A.  D.  1451-1481],  still  employed  by  hfa 
successors,  describes  the  state  under  the  martial 
metaphor  of  a  tent.  The  Lofty  Gate  of  the 
Royal  Tent  (where  Oriental  rulers  of  old  sate  to 
administer  justice)  denotes  the  chief  scat  of  gov- 
ernment. The  Italian  translation  of  the  phrase, 
'La  Porta  Sublima,'  has  been  adopted  by  West- 
ern nations,  with  slight  modiflcatioustosuit  their 
respective  languages;  and  by  'The  Sublime 
Porte '  we  commonly  mean  the  Imperial  Otto- 
man Government.  The  Turkish  legists  and  his- 
torians depict  the  details  of  their  government  by 
imagery  drawn  from  the  same  metaphor  of  a 
royal  tent.  The  dome  of  the  state  is  supported 
by  four  pillars.  These  are  formed  by,  1st,  the 
Viziers;  3nd,  the  Kadiaskers  (judges);  3rd,  the 
Uefterdars (treasurers);  and  4th,  the  Nisehandyis 
(the  secretaries  of  state).  Besides  these,  there 
are  the  Outer  Agas,  that  is  to  say,  the  military 
rulers ;  and  the  Inner  Agas,  that  is  to  say,  the 
rulers  employed  in  the  court.     There  is  also  the 
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order  of  the  Ulemii,  or  men  learned  in  the  hiw. 
The  Viziers  were  regarded  as  constituting  tlie 
mcst  important  pillar  that  upheld  the  fabric  of 
the  state.  I)  Mahomet  II. 's  time  the  Viziers 
were  four  in  nuniher.  Their  chief,  the  Grand 
Vizier,  is  the  highest  of  all  officers.  .  .  .  The 
.  .  .  high  legal  dignilaries  (who  were  at  that 
time  ne.\t  in  rank  to  the  Kadiaskers)  were,  1st, 
the  Khodya,  who  was  the  tutor  of  the  Sultan 
and  the  Princes  Uoyal;  2n(l,  the  Mufti,  the  au- 
thoritative e.Npounder  of  the  hiw;  and,  3rdly,  the 
Judge  of  Constantinople.  .  .  .  The  great  council 
of  state  was  named  the  Divan;  and,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  the  Sultan,  the  Grand  Vizier  was  its 
president.  .  .  .  Tlie  Divan  was  also  attended  by 
the  Ueis-ECfendi,  a  general  secretary,  whose 
power  afterwards  became  more  important  than 
tliat  of  the  Nis-chandyis;  by  the  Grand  Cham- 
berlain, and  the  Grand  Marshal,  and  a  train  of 
other  officers  of  the  court." — Sir  E.  S.  Creasy, 
Ilist.  of  the  Ottoman  Turks,  pp.  06-97. — See,  also, 
PiiAiiAons. 

SUB-TREASURY,  The.  See  United 
Stati:s  of  Am.  :  A.  D.  1837. 

SUBURA,  at  Rome,  The.—"  Iktwccn  the 
converging  points  of  the  Quirinal  and  Esquiline 
hills  lay  the  Subura,  a  district  of  ill-fame,  much 
abused  by  the  poets  and  historians  of  imperial 
times.  It  was  one  of  the  most  ancient  district 
communities  ('  pagi ')  of  Rome,  and  gave  name  to 
one  of  the  four  most  ancient  regions.  Nor  was 
it  entirely  occupied  by  the  lowest  class  of  people, 
as  miglit  be  inferre(l  from  the  notices  of  it  in 
Martial  and  Horace.  Julius  Cocsar  is  said  to  have 
lived  in  a  small  house  here.  .  .  .  The  Subura 
was  a  noisy,  bustling  part  of  Rome,  full  of  small 
shops,  and  di-sreputable  places  of  various  kinds." 
— R.  Burn,  Rome  and  the  Vainpuf/iui,  ch.  0,  pt.  1. 

SUCCESSION,  The  Austrian:  The  Ques- 
tion and  War  of.  Sec  Austuia  :  A.  D.  1718- 
1738,  1740,  and  to  1744-1745;  Netherlands: 
A.  D.  1745,  and  1746-1747;  Italy:  A.  1).  1741- 
1743,  to  1740-1747;  Aix-la-Chapelle:  Tue 
Congress. 

SUCCESSION,  The  Spanish  :  The  ques- 
tion and  war  of.  See  Spain:  A.  D.  1698-1700, 
to  1713-1725;  and  Utbeciit:  A.  D.  1712-1714. 

SUCCOTH.    See  Jews:  The  Route  of  the 

E.VODUS. 


SUDAN,  OR  SOUDAN,  The.— "  Forming 
a  natural  frontier  to  the  Great  Desert  is  that 
section  of  Africa  known  by  the  somewhat  vague 
name  of  Sudan.  By  this  term  is  understood  the 
region  south  of  the  Sahara,  limited  on  the  west 
and  south  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean  as  far  as  it 
reaches.  From  the  Gulf  of  Guinea  inland,  there 
is  no  defluite  southcn  border  line.  It  may,  how- 
ever, be  assumed  at  the  fifth  degree  of  north 
latitude.  .  .  .  [The]  Nile  region  is  generally 
taken  as  tlie  eastern  frontier  of  Sudan,  although 
it  properly  reaches  to  the  foot  of  the  Abyssinian 
highlands.  Hence  modern  maps  have  introduced 
the  appropriate  expression  '  Egyptian  Sudan '  for 
those  eastern  districts  comprising  Senaar,  Kordo- 
fan,  Darfur,  and  some  others.  Sudan  is  there- 
fore, strictly  speaking,  a  broad  tract  of  country 
reaching  right  across  the  whole  continent  from 
the  Atlantic  seaboard  almost  to  the  shores  of  the 
Red  Sea,  and  is  the  true  home  of  the  Negro 
races.  When  our  knowledge  of  the  interior  has 
become  sufficiently  extended  to  enable  us  accu- 
rately to  fix  the  geographical  limits  of  the  Negroes, 


it  may  become  desirable  to  mak(^  the  term  Sudan 
convertible  with  the  whole  region  inhabited  by 
them." —  Hell wald- Johnston,  Africa  (Stanford s 
Comjifiidiiaii),  ch.  9. 

A.  D.  1870-1885.  —  Egyptian  conquest.  — 
General  Gordon's  gfovernment. — The  Mahdi's 
rebellion. — The  British  campaign. — Death  of 
Gordon.  Sec  Egypt:  A.  I).  1870-1883;  and 
1884-1885. 

SUDOR  ANGLICUS.  See  Sweating  Sick- 
ness; and  Piaoue;  A.  I).  1485-1593. 

SUDRAS.     S('(!  (Jaktk  System  t)F  India. 

SUESSIONES,  The.     See  WvA.a/v.. 

SUETONIUS  PAULINUS:  Campaigns 
in  Britain.     See  Biutain:  A.  D.  61. 

SUEVI,  OR  SUEBI,  The.— "I  must  n^w 
speak  of  the  Suevi,  who  are  not  one  nation  as  are 
the  Chatti  and  Tencteri,  for  they  occupy  the 
greater  part  of  Germany,  and  have  hitherto  been 
divided  into  separate  tribes  with  names  of  their 
own,  though  they  are  called  by  the  general  desig- 
nation of  'Suevi.'  A  national  peculiarity  with 
them  is  to  twist  their  hair  back  and  fasten  it  in 
a  knot.  This  distinguishes  the  Suevi  from  the 
other  Germans,  as  it  also  does  their  own  freeborn 
from  their  slaves. " — ' '  Suevia  would  seem  to  have 
been  a  comprehensive  name  for  the  country  be- 
tween the  Elbe  and  the  Vistula  as  far  north  as 
the  Baltic.  Tacitus  and  Ca>sar  differ  about  the 
Suevi.  Suabia  is  the  same  word  as  Suevia." — 
Tacitus,  Germany,  tr.  by  Church  and  Brodribb, 
ch.  38,  with  geog.  note. — "The  Suebi,  that  is  the 
wandering  peo])le  or  nomads.  .  .  .  Ca;sar's  Suebl 
were  probably  the  Chatti ;  but  that  designation 
certainly  belonged  in  Ciesar's  time,  and  even 
much  later,  to  every  other  German  stock  which 
could  be  described  as  a  regularly  wandering  one." 

—  T.  Mommsen,  Jlist.  of  Home,  hk.  5,  ch.  7,  with 
note. — "The  name  of  the  country  called  Suabia 
is  a  trtie  ethnological  term,  even  as  Franconia  is 
one.  The  one  means  the  country  occupied  by 
the  Suevi,  the  other  the  country  occupied  by 
the  Franks.  ...  At  what  time  the  name  first 
became  an  unequivocal  geographical  designation 
of  what  now,  in  the  way  of  politics,  coincides 
with  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Baden  and  part  of 
Wurtemburg,  and,  in  respect  to  its  physical 
geography,  is  part  of  the  Black  Forest,  is  uncer- 
tain. It  was  not,  however,  later  than  the  reign 
of  Alexander  Severus  (ending  A.  D.  235).  .  .  . 
Therein,  Alamannia  and  Suevia  appear  together 

—  as  terms  for  that  part  of  Germany  which  had 
previously  gone  under  the  name  of  '  Decumates 
agri,'  and  tlic  parts  about  the  '  Limes  Romanus.' 
WItli  this,  then,  begins  the  history  of  the  Suevi 
of  Sinibia,  or,  rather,  of  the  Suabians.  Their 
alliances  were  chlelly  with  the  Alamanni  and 
Burgundians;  their  theatre  the  German  side  of 
France,  Switzerland,  Italy,  and  (in  conjunction 
wiih  the  Visigoths)  Spain.  Their  epoch  is  from 
the  reign  of  Alexander  to  that  of  Augustulus,  in 
round  numbers,  from  about  A.  D.  225  to  A.  D. 
475." — R.  G.  Latham,  The  Ocrmania  of  Tacitus, 
epilegomcna,  Kcct.  20. — See,  also,  Alemanni,  and 
Bavauia:  The  ethnology. 

B.  C.  58. — Expulsion  from  Gaul  by  Csesar. 
— A  large  body  of  the  Suevi,  a  formidable  Ger- 
man tribe,  the  name  of  which  has  survived  in 
modern  Suabia,  crossed  the  Rhine  and  entered 
Gaul  about  B.  C.  61.  They  came  at  the  invlta- 
tiou  of  the  Arverni  and  Soquaui  of  Gaul,  who 
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■were  forming  a  Icngiie  against  tlie  j^dui,  their 
rivals,  and  wlio  sought  tlie  aid  of  tlie  German 
warriors.  Tlic  latter  responded  eagerly  to  the 
call,  and,  having  lodged  themselves  in  the  coim- 
try  of  tlie  Sequani,  summoned  fresh  hordes  of 
their  countrymen  to  join  them.  The  Gauls  soon 
found  that  they  had  brought  vroublesomc  neigh- 
bors into  their  midst,  and  they  all  joined  in  pray- 
ing Coesar  and  his  Homan  legions  to  expel  the 
insolent  intruders.  CoDsar  had  then  just  entered 
on  the  government  of  tlio  Roman  Gallic  provinces 
and  had  signalized  his  first  appearance  in  the 
field  by  stopping  the  attempted  migration  of  the 
Helvetii,  destroying  two  thirds  of  them,  and 
forcing  the  remnant  baelc  to  their  mountains. 
He  welcomed  an  opportunity  to  interfere  further 
inJGlallic  alfairs  and  promptly'  addressed  certain 
proposals  to  tlio  Suevic  chieftain,  Ariovistus, 
which  the  latter  rejected  with  disdain.  Some 
negotiations  followed,  but  both  parties  meant 
war,  and  the  question,  which  should  make  a  con- 
quest of  Gaul,  was  decided  speedily  at  a  great 
battle  fought  at  some  place  about  80  miles  from 
Vesontio  (modern  Besanijon)  in  the  year  58  B.  C. 
The  Germans  were  routed,  driven  into  the  Rliine 
and  almost  totally  destroyed.  Ariovistus,  with 
a  very  few  followers,  escaped  across  the  river, 
and  died  soon  afterwards. — C.  Merivale,  History 
of  the  Jiomann,  ch.  6. 

Also  in:  Ca;sar,  Oallic  Wars,  bk.  1,  ch.  31-53. 
^Napoleon  III.,  Hist,  of  Casar,  bk.  3,  eh.  4. 

A.  D.  406-409.  —  Final  invasion  of  Gaul. 
See  Gaul:  A.  D.  406-409. 

A.  D.  400-414.— Settlement  in  Spain.  See 
Spain:  A.  D.  409-414. 

A.  D.  409-573. —  Their  history  in  Spain. — 
"The  Snevi  liept  their  ground  for  more  than 
half  a  century  in  Spain,  before  tliey  embraced 
the  Christian  religion  and  became  Arians.  Being 
surrounded  on  all  sides  by  the  Visigoths,  their 
history  contains  merely  an  account  of  tlie  wars 
which  they  had  to  maintain  against  their  neigh- 
bours: they  were  long  and  bloody;  164  years  were 
passed  in  lighting  before  they  could  be  brouglit 
to  yield.     In  573,   Leovigild,  king  of  the  Visi- 

fotlis,  united  them  to  the  monarchy  of  Spain. " — 
.  C.  L.  de  Sismondi,  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire, 
ch.  7  (i>.  1). — See,  also.  Vandals:  A.  D.  428,  and 
QoTiis  (Visigoths)  :  A.  D.  507-712. 

A.  D.  460-500. —  In  Germany. — Those  tribes 
of  tlie  Suevic  confederacy  which  remained  on 
the  German  side  of  the  Rhine,  while  tlieir  breth- 
ren pressed  southwards,  along  with  tlie  Vandals 
and  Burgundians,  in  the  great  invasive  move- 
ment of  406,  "  dwelt  in  the  south-west  corner  of 
Germany,  in  the  region  which  is  now  known  as 
the  Black  Forest,  and  away  eastwards  along  the 
Upper  Danube,  perliaps  as  far  as  the  river  Lech. 
They  were  already  mingled  with  the  Alamanni 
of  the  mountains,  a  process  which  was  no  doubt 
carried  yet  further  when,  some  tliirty  years  after 
the  time  now  reached  by  us  [about  460]  Clovis 
overthrew  the  monarchy  of  the  Alamanni  [A.  D. 
496],  whom  he  drove  remorselessly  forth  from  all 
the  lands  north  of  the  Neckar.  The  result  of 
these  migrations  and  alliances  was  tlic  formation 
of  the  two  great  Diicliies  with  which  we  are  so 
familiar  in  tlie  mediaeval  history  of  Germany  — 
Suabia  and  Franconia.  Suabia,  which  is  a  con- 
vertible term  with  Alamannia,  represents  the 
land  left  to  the  mingled  Suevi  and  Alamanni ; 
Franconia  that  occupied  east  of  the  Rhine  by  the 
intrusive  Pranks." — T.  llodgkin,  Italy  and  her 


Invaders,  bk.  4,  ch.  1  (v.  3). — Sec,  also,  Aleman- 
Ni :  A.  D.  496-504. 


SUEVIC  SEA.— Tlie  ancient  name  of  the 
Baltic. 

SUEZ  CANAL,  Opening  of  the  (1869).  See 
Eoyi't:  a.  I).  1840-1869. 

SUFFERERS'  LANDS,  The.  See  Onio: 
A.  D.  1786-1796. 

SUFFETES. — "Tlie  original  monarchical 
constitution  [of  Carthage]  —  doubtless  inherited 
from  Tyre  —  was  represented  (practically  in 
Aristotle's  time,  and  tlieoretically  to  the  latest 
period)  by  two  supreme  magistrates  called  by 
the  Romans  Suffetes.  Their  name  is  tlie  same  as 
the  Hebrew  Shofetim,  mistranslated  in  our  Bible, 
Judges.  The  Hainilcars  and  Hannos  of  Carthage 
were,  like  their  prototypes,  the  Gideons  and  the 
Samsons  of  the  Book  of  Judges,  not  so  much  the 
judges  as  the  protectors  and  rulers  of  their  re- 
spective states. " —  R.  B.  Smith,  Carthage  ami  tlie 
Carthaginians,  eh.  1.  —  See,  also,  Jews:    Ishael 

UNDEH  THE  JUDGES. 

SUFFOLK  RESOLVES,  The.  See  Bos- 
ton: A.  D.  1774. 

SUFFRAGE,  Woman.  See  Woman  Suf- 
frage. 

SUFFRAGE  QUALIFICATION  IN 
ENGLAND.    See  England:  A.  D.  1884-1885. 

SUFIS. —  A  sect  of  Mahometan  mystics. 
"  The  final  object  of  the  Sufi  devotee  is  to  attain 
to  the  light  of  Heaven,  towards  whicli  he  must 
press  forward  till  perfect  knowledge  is  reached 
in  his  union  with  God,  to  be  consummated,  after 
death,  in  absorption  into  the  Divine  Being." — 
J.  W.  H.  Stobart,  Mam,  and  its  Fbunder,  ch.  10. 

SUGAMBRI,  OR  SICAMBRI.  See  Uai- 
TETEs;  also  Franks:  Okioin,  and  A.  D.  253. 

SUGAR  ACT,  The.  See  United  States  op 
Am.  :  A.  D.  1763-1764. 

SUGAR-HOUSE  PRISONS,  The.  See 
United  States  op  Am.  :  A.  D.  1776-1777  Phis- 
oners  AND  exchanges. 

SUIONES,  The.— "Next  [on  the  Baltic]  oc- 
cur the  communities  of  the  Suiones,  seated  in  the 
very  Ocean,  who,  besides  their  strengtii  in  men 
and  arms,  also  possess  a  naval  force.  .  .  .  These 
people  honour  wealth." — Tacitus,  Germany,  Ox- 
ford Trans.,  eh.  44. — "The  Suiones  iniiabitcd 
Sweden  and  the  Danish  isles  of  Fuuen,  Lang- 
land,  Zeeland,  Lahind,  etc.  From  them  and  the 
Cimbri  were  derived  the  Normans." — Note  to 
same. 

SULIOTES,  The.— "The  heroic  struggle  of 
the  little  commonwealth  over  a  number  of  years 
[1787-1804]  against  all  the  resources  and  inge- 
nuity of  Ali  Pacha  [vizir  of  Jannina]  is  very 
stirring  and  full  of  episode.  .  .  .  The  origin  of 
the  Sufiotes  is  lost  in  oliscurity.  .  .  .  The  chief 
families  traced  their  origin  to  different  villages 
and  districts;  and,  though  their  language  was 
Greek,  they  appear  to  have  consisted,  for  tlio 
most  part,  of  Christian  Albanians,  with  a  small 
admixture  of  Greeks,  who,  fiying  from  the  op- 
pression of  the  invaders,  liiid  taken  refuge  in  the 
well-nigh  inaccessible  mountains  of  Clianiouri 
(Chhnari)  [in  Epirus],  and  liad  tliere  established 
a  curious  patriarclial  community.  ...  At  the 
time  when  they  became  conspicuous  in  history 
the  Suliotes  were  possessed  of  four  villages  in 
the  great  ravine  of  Suli,  namely,  Kiapha,  Avari- 
ko,  Samoniva,  and  Kako-Suli,  composing  a 
group  known  as  the  Tetrachoriou ;   and  seven 
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villngcH  in  the  plains,  whose  inhabitants,  being 
considered  genuine  Suliotes,  were  allowed  to  re- 
tire into  the  mountain  in  time  of  war.  .  .  .  They 
also  controlled  between  50  and  60  tributory  vil- 
lages, with  a  mi.xed  population  of  Greeks  and 
Albanians;  but  these  were  abandoned  to  their 
fate  in  war.  In  the  early  part  of  the  last  century 
the  Suliotes  are  said  not  to  have  had  more  than 
200  flghting-men,  although  they  were  almost  al- 
ways engaged  in  petty  warfare  and  marauding 
expeditions;  and  at  the  period  of  their  extraor- 
dinary successes  the  numbers  of  the  Suliotes 
proper  never  exceeded  5,000  souls,  with  a  light- 
ing strength  of  1,500  men,  who  were,  however, 
reinforced  at  need  by  the  women.  Their  gov- 
ernment was  purely  patriarclial ;  they  had  neither 
written  laws  nor  law  courts,  and  the  family 
formed  the  political  unit  of  the  State.  The 
families  were  grouped  together  in  tribal  alliances 
called  Pharas,  of  which  there  were  29  in  the 
Tetrachorion  and  18  in  the  Ileptachorion.  All 
disputes  were  settled  by  arbitration  by  the  heads 
of  the  Pharas ;  and  these  47  elders  formed  a  sort 
of  general  Council,  the  matter  for  discussion 
being  almost  exclusively  war.  As  they  were 
gradually  driven  from  the  plains  which  had  sup- 
ported them  to  the  mountains,  which  produced 
nothing  but  pasture  for  their  flocks,  they  were 
of  necessity  compelled  to  support  themselves  by 
marauding  expeditions,  which  involved  them  in 
perpetual  dilHculties  with  the  surrounding  Otto- 
man governors.  The  historian  of  Suli  enumer- 
ates no  less  than  eight  wars  in  which  the  com- 
munity was  involved  before  their  great  struggle 
with  All." — R.  Rodd,  The  Customs  and  Ij>re  of 
Modern  Oreeee,  eh.  10. 

SULLA,  Proscriptions  by  and  Dictatorship 
of.     See  Rome:   13.  C.  88-78. 

SULLIVAN,  General  John,  and  the  War 
of  the  American  Revolution.  See  United 
States  of  Am.  :  A.  D.  1775  (May — Auoubt)  ; 
1770  (Auoust);  1779  (August — Septembeu). 

SULTAN,  The  Title.— Gibbon  (ch.  57)  rep- 
resents that  the  title  of  Sultan  was  first  invented 
for  Mahmud  the  Gaznevide,  by  the  ambassador 
of  the  Caliph  of  Bagdad,  "  who  employed  an 
Arabian  or  Chaldaic  word  that  signities  '  lord ' 
and  'master.'"  But  Dr.  William  Smith  in  a 
note  to  this  passage  in  Gibbon,  citing  AVeil, 
says:  "  It  is  uncertain  when  the  title  of  Sidtan 
was  first  used,  but  it  seems  at  all  events  to  have 
been  older  than  the  time  of  Mahmud.  It  is  men- 
tioned by  Ilalebi,  under  the  reign  of  Motawaccel ; 
but  according  to  Ibn  Chaldun  it  was  first  as- 
sumed by  the  Bowides."  See  Tukks:  A.  D. 
999-1183. 

SUMIR,  OR  SHUMIR.  See  Babylonia, 
Primitive. 

SUMTER,  The  Confederate  cruiser.  See 
Alaiiama  claims:  A.  I).  1801-1802. 

SUMTER,  Fort:  A.  D.  i860.— Occupied 
and  held  by  Major  Anderson,  for  the  United 
States  Government.  See  United  States  ok 
Am.  :  A.  1).  1800  (Decemiieh). 

A.  D.  1861  (April). —  Bombardment  and  re- 
duction by  the  Rebel  batteries.  Sec  United 
States  ok  Am.  :  A.  D.  1861  (March— Apuil), 

A.  D.  1863.  — Attack  and  repulse  of  the 
Monitors.  See  United  States  op  Am.  :  A.  D. 
1863  (AiMiii,:  South  Carolina). 

A.  D.  1863. —  Bombardment  and  unsuccess- 
ful assault,     St ;    United    States   of   A.m.  : 


A.  D.  1863  (AuoTisT  —  December  :  South  Caro- 
lina). 

A.  D.  1865  (February— April). — Recovery  by 
the  nation. —  The  restoring  of  the  flag.  Slc 
United  States  of  Am.  :  A.  D.  1865  (February: 
South  Carolina). 

♦ — - 

SUNNAH,  The.     See  Islam. 

SUNNI   SECT,  The.     Sec  Islam. 

SUOVETAURILIA.  —  Expiatory  sacrifices 
of  pigs,  sheep  and  oxen,  offered  by  the  ancient 
Romans  at  the  end  of  a  lustrum  and  after  a  tri- 
umph.—E.  Quhl  and  W.  Koncr,  Life  of  the 
Greeks  and  liiniaiis,  wet.  103. 

SUPERIOR,  Lake,  The  discovery  of.  See 
Canada:  A.  1).  1634-1673. 

SUPREMACY,  The  Acts  of.— The  first  Act 
of  Supremacy,  vhich  established  the  indepen- 
dence of  the  Church  of  England  and  broke  its 
relations  with  Rome,  was  passed  by  the  English 
Parliament  during  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  in 
1534.  It  enacted  "  that  the  King  should  bo 
taken  and  reput(!d  '  the  only  Supreme  Head  on 
earth  of  the  Church  of  England  called  Ecclesia 
Anglicana,  and  shall  have  and  enjoy,  annexed 
and  united  to  the  imperial  Crown  of  this  realm,  as 
well  the  title  and  .style  thereof,  as  all  honours,  dig- 
nities, pre-eminencies,  jurisdictions,  privileges, 
authorities,  immunities,  profits,  and  commodi- 
ties, to  the  said  dignity  of  Supreme  Head  of  the 
same  church  belonging  and  appertaining ' ;  with 
full  power  to  visit,  reform,  and  correct  all  here- 
sies, errors,  abuses,  offences,  contempts  and 
enormities  which,  by  any  manner  of  spiritual 
authority  or  jurisdiction,  ought  to  be  reformed 
or  corrected.  — T.  P.  Taswell-Langmead,  Eng- 
lish Const.  Hist.,  eh.  11. — The  Act  of  Supremacy 
was  repealed  in  the  reign  of  Mary  and  re-enacted 
with  changes  in  that  of  Elizabeth,  1559.  See 
Enoland:  a.  I).  1527-1534;  and  15.59. 

SUPREME  COURT  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES,  The.— "  On  the  24tli  day  of  Septem- 
ber, 1789,  the  act  organizing  the  Supreme  Court 
was  passed.  The  Court  was  constituted  with  a 
Chief  Justice  and  five  associates.  John  Jay 
was  appointed  the  first  Chief  Justice  by  Wash- 
ington. Webster  said  of  him  that  when  the 
ermine  fell  upon  his  shoulders,  it  touched  a  Ik- 
ing  as  spotless  as  itself.  The  Court  first  con- 
vened in  Februaiy,  1790,  in  New  York.  It 
does  not  appear  from  the  reports  that  any  case 
then  came  before  it.  Jay  remained  Chief  Jus- 
tice until  1795,  when  he  resigned  to  become 
fovernor  of  the  State  of  New  York.  A  Chief 
u.stice  in  our  day  would  hardly  do  this.  His 
judicial  duties  were  so  few  that  he  found  time, 
m  1794,  to  accept  the  mission  to  England  to 
negotiate  tlie  treaty  so  famous  in  history  as 
'Jay's  Treaty.'  John  Rutledge  of  South  Caro- 
lina was  appointed  to  succeed  Jay,  but  he  was 
so  pronounced  in  his  opposition  to  the  treaty,  and 
so  bitter  in  his  denunciation  of  Jay  himself,  that 
the  federal  Senate  refused  to  confirm  him. 
William  Cushing  of  Massachusetts,  one  of  the 
associate  justices,  was  then  nominated  by  Wash- 
ington, and  was  promptly  coulirmcd;  but  he 
preferred  to  remain  associate  justice,  and  Oliver 
Ellsworth  of  Connecticut  was  made  Chief  Jus- 
tice. He  held  the  oflice  until  1801,  when  John 
Marshall  of  Virginia  was  appointed  by  President 
Adams.  Marshall  held  the  office  thirty-four 
years.  He  was  known  at  the  time  of  his  ap- 
pointment as  an  ardent  Federalist.     In  our  time 
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he  is  known  n»  '  the  greiit  Cliief  .lustiec. '  Roger 
B.  Tiiiicy  wus  the  next  ineuinbent.  He  v.iis  lip- 
pohited  by  President  Jiickson.  Ills  politieal 
enemies  styled  him  a  renegade  Federalist,  and 
said  that  his  appointment  was  his  reward  for  his 
obsequious  oliedience,  while  Heeretary  of  the 
Treasury,  to  President  Jackson.  But  Taney, 
despite  tlie  Dred  Seott  deeision,  was  an  honest 
man  and  a  great  judge.  His  opinions  are  nxMlels 
of  lucid  and  orderly  discussion,  and  are  of  ad- 
mirable literary  form.  He  held  the  otlice  for 
twenty-eight  years,  and  upon  his  death  in  1804, 
President  Lincoln  appointed  Salmon  P.  (-base,  of 
Ohio.  Chief  .lustice  Cliase  died  in  1874.  Presi- 
dent Grant  then  ai)pointed  Slorrison  R.  Waito  of 
Ohio.  He  died  in  1888.  Melville  W.  Puller,  of 
Illinois,  is  tlie  present  [1889]  incumbent,  his  ap- 
pointment having  been  made  l)y  President  Cleve- 
land. ...  In  1807  an  asso(nate  judge  was  added 
bj'  Congress;  two  more  were  added  in  1837,  and 
one  in  1863.  They  were  added  to  enable  the 
Court  to  perform  the  work  of  the  circuits,  which 
increased  with  tlie  growth  of  the  country." — 
J.  8.  Landon,  The  C'onst.  Hist,  and  Oov't  of  the 
U.  S.,  lect.  10. — " The  Supreme  court  is  directly 
created  by  Art.  iii.,  sect.  1  of  tlie  Conatitutioii, 
but  with  no  provision  as  to  the  Dumber  of  its 
judges.  Originally  there  were  six;  at  present 
there  are  m'ne,  a  chief  j'-.stico,  with  i.  aalary  of 
110,500  (£2,100).  and  eight  ns.sociftte  judges  (sal- 
ary §10,000).  Tlie  justices  are  nominated  by  the 
President  and  confirmed  by  the  Senate.  They 
hold  office  during  good  behaviour,  1.  e.  they  are 
removable  only  by  impeachment.  They  have 
thus  a  tenure  even  more  secure  than  that  of  Eng- 
lish judges,  for  the  latter  may  be  removed  by  the 
Crown  on  an  address  from  both  Houses  of  Par- 
liament. .  .  .  The  Fathers  of  the  Constitution 
were  extremely  anxious  to  secure  the  indepen- 
dence of  their  judiciary,  regarding  it  as  a  bul- 
wark both  for  the  people  and  for  the  States 
against  aggressions  of  either  Congress  or  the 
President.  They  afflrmed  the  life  tenure  by  an 
unanimous  vote  in  the  Convention  of  1787,  be- 
cause they  deemed  the  risk  of  the  continuance  in 
olBce  of  an  incompetent  judge  a  less  evil  than 
the  subserviency  of  all  judges  to  the  legislature, 
which  might  How  from  a  tenure  dependent  on 
legislative  will.  The  result  has  justified  their 
expectations.  The  judges  have  shown  them- 
selves independent  of  Congress  and  of  party,  yet 
the  security  of  their  position  has  rarely  tempted 
them  to  breaches  of  judicial  duty.  Impeach- 
ment has  been  four  times  resorted  to,  once  onl}' 
against  a  justice  of  the  Supreme  court,  and  then 
unsuccessfully.  Attempts  have  been  made,  be- 
ginning from  .Jefferson,  who  argued  that  judges 
should  hold  ollice  for  terms  of  four  or  six  years 
only,  to  alter  the  tenure  of  the  Federal  judges, 
as  that  of  the  State  judges  has  been  altered  in 
most  Si  ites;  but  Congress  has  always  rejected 
the  pii  posed  constitutional  amendment.  The 
Supreme  court  sits  at  Washington  from  October 
till  July  in  every  year." — J.  Bryce,  The  Am. 
Couimonwenlth,  pt.  1,  cti.  23  (r.  1). — "It  is,  I  be- 
lieve, the  only  national  triljunal  in  the  world 
which  can  sit  in  judgment  on  a  national  law,  and 
can  declare  an  act  of  all  the  three  powers  of  the 
Union  to  be  null  and  void.  No  such  power  does 
or  can  exist  in  England.  Any  one  of  the  three 
powers  of  the  state.  King,  Lords,  or  Commons, 
acting  alone,  may  act  illegally ;  the  three  acting 
together  cannot  act  illegally.      An  act  of  par- 


liament is  flnal ;  it  may  be  repealed  by  the  power 
which  enacted  it;  it  cannot  be  questioned  by  any 
otherpower.  For  in  England  there  is  no  written 
constitution;  the  powers  of  Parliament,  of  King, 
Lords,  and  Commons,  acting  together,  are  liter- 
ally boundless.  But  in  your  Union,  it  is  not 
only  possible  that  President.  Senate,  or  House  of 
Representatives,  acting  alone,  may  act  illegally; 
the  three  acting  together  may  act  illegally.  For 
their  powers  are  not  boumlless,  they  have  no 
powers  but  such  as  the  terms  of  the  constitution, 
that  is,  the  original  treaty  between  the  States, 
have  given  them.  Congress  may  pass,  the  Presi- 
dent may  assent  to,  a  measure  which  contradicts 
the  terms  of  the  constitution.  If  they  so  act, 
they  act  illegally,  and  the  Supreme  Court  can 
declare  such  an  act  to  be  null  und  void.  This 
difference  (lows  directly  from  tlie  difference  be- 
tween a  written  and  an  unwritten  constitution. 
It  does  not  follow  that  every  state  which  has  u 
written  constitution  need  vest  in  its  highest 
court  such  powers  as  are  vested  in  yours,  though 
it  certainly  seems  to  me  that,  in  a  feileral  consti- 
tution, such  a  power  is  higlily  expedient.  My 
point  is  simply  that  such  a  power  can  exist  wliere 
tliere  is  a  written  constitution:  where  there  is  no 
written  constitution,  it  cannot." — E.  A.  Free- 
man, 'The  KiKjlinh  People  in  its  Three  Homes : 
LeHures  to  Amencnn  Andienres,  pp.  191-193. 

SURA,  Battle  of  (A.  D  S30)-  ^'^o  Persia: 
A.  I).  23(i-027. 

SURENA. —  The  title  of  the  commander-in- 
cnief  or  field-marshal  of  the  Parthian  armies, 
whose  rank  was  second  only  to  that  of  the  king. 
This  title  was  sometimes  mistaken  by  Greek 
writers  for  an  individual  name,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  Parthian  general  who  defeated  Crassus. — G. 
l{awlins()ii,  Si.rlh  Great  Oriental  Monarchy,  p.  23. 

SURGERY.    Sec  Medical  Scienck. 

SURINAM.     See  Guiana:  A.  D.  1580-1814. 

SURPLUS,  The  distribution  of  the.  See 
United  States  of  Am.  :  A.  D.  183r>-1837. 

SURRATT,  Mrs.:  The  Lincoln  Assassina- 
tion Conspiracy.  See  United  States  op  Am.  : 
A.  I).  1865  (Apuii,  14TII). 

SUSA.— SUSIANA.—  SHUSHAN.—  Orig- 
inally the  capital  of  the  ancient  kingdom  of 
Elam,  Shushan,  or  Susiana,  or  Susa,  as  it  has 
been  variously  called,  was  in  later  times  made 
the  principal  capital  of  the  Persian  empire,  and 
became  the  scene  of  the  Biblical  story  of  Esther. 
A  French  expedition,  directed  by  M.  Dieulafoy 
and  wife,  undertook  an  exploration  of  the  ruins 
of  Susa  in  1885  and  has  brought  to  light  some 
remarkably  interesting  and  important  remains  of 
ancient  art.  The  name  Susiana  was  applied  by 
the  Greeks  to  the  country  of  Elam,  as  well  as  to 
the  capital  city,  and  it  is  sometimes  still  used  in 
that  sense.— Z.  A.  Ragozin,  Stor;/  of  Media, 
liabylon  and  Persia,  app.  to  eh.  10. — See,  also, 
Ei»a'm;  and  Bahyi.onia:  Primitive. 

SUSIAN  GATES.— A  pass  in  the  moun- 
tains wliich  surrounded  the  jilain  of  Persepolis, 
the  center  of  ancient  Persia  proper.  Alexander 
had  difficulty  in  forcing  the  Gates. — G.  Grote, 
Uist.  of  (r  recce,  pt.  2,  eh.  93. 

SUSIANA.     See  Susa. 

SUSMARSHAUSEN,  Battle  of  (1648).  See 
Gekmany:  A.  I).  1646-1648. 

SUSQUEHANNA  COMPANY,  The.  See 
Pennsylvania:  A.  1).  1753-1799. 

SUSQUEHANNAS,  The.  See  American 
Auorioines:  Susqueuannab. 
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SUSSEX.— Originnlly  the  kingdom  formed 
by  that  body  of  the  Snxon  conquerorH  of  Britain 
iu  the  5th  and  Otli  centuries  whicli  acciuirod  tlie 
name  of  the  South  Saxons.  It  is  nearly  repre- 
sented in  territory  by  tlie  present  counties  of 
Sussex  and  Surrey.  See  EnoIjAMd  :  A.  D.  477- 
527. 

SUTRIUM,  Battle  of.— A  victory  of  tlie 
Romans  over  the  Etruscans,  among  the  exploits 
ascribed  to  the  veteran  Q.  Pabius  Maximus. — W. 
Ihne,  Hint,  of  Rme,  hk.  3,  ch.  10. 

SUTTEE,  Suppression  of,  in  India.  See 
India  :  A.  D.  1823-1833. 

SUVARROF,  OR  SUWARROW,  Cam- 
paigns of.  See  Russia:  A.  D.  1702-1790;  also 
Fiiakce:  a.  D.  1798-1799  (Acoust— Ai'uii.) ; 
1799  (ApitiL — September),  and  (August — De- 
t:EMHER). 

SVASTIKA,  The.    See  Tiii-skelion. 

SWAANENDAEL.  SeeDELAWAiiE:  A.  D. 
1029-1031. 

SWABIA.     See  Suabia. 

SWAMP  ANGEL,  The.  See  United  States 
OP  Am.  :  A.  D.  1803  (August  —  December  : 
South  Carolina). 

SWAN,  The  Order  of  the.— A  Prussian  order 
of  knighthood,  instituted  in  the  15th  century, 
which  disappeared  in  the  centui'y  following,  and 
was  revived  in  1843. 

SWANS,  The  Road  of  the.    See  Normans. 

SWEATING  SICKNESS,  The.  —  The 
"Sudor  Anglicus,"  or  Sweating  Sickness  was  a 
strange  and  fearful  epidemic  which  appeared  in 


England  In  1485  or  1486,  ond  again  in  1507, 1618. 
1539,  and  1551.  In  the  last  three  instances  it 
passed  to  the  continent.  Its  first  appearance  was 
always  in  England,  from  which  fact  it  took  one 
of  its  names.  Its  peculiar  characteristic  was  the 
profuse  sweating  which  accompanied  the  disease. 
The  mortality  from  it  was  very  great. —J.  11. 
Baa.s,  Outlines  of  the  History  of  Medicine,  pp. 
318-;!19.— See,  also.  Plague,  etc.  :  A.  D.  1485- 
1593. 

SWEDEN :   Early  inhabitants.     See   Sui- 
ones. 
History.    See  Scandinavian  States. 
Constitution.    See  Constitution  of  Sweden. 


SWEENEY,  Peter  B.,  and  the  Tweed 
Ring.     See  New  York:  A.  IX  1803-1871. 

SWERKER    I.,   King    of   Sweden,  A.  I). 

1155 Swerker  II.,  King  of  Sweden,  1199- 

1210. 

SWERKERSON.  Sec  Ciiahles  Swerker- 
SON ;  and  .John  Hwerkerson. 

SWERRO,  King  of  Norway,  A.  D.  1180- 
1202. 

SWEYN  I.,  King  of  Denmark,  A.  D.  991- 

1014 Swey.<  11. ,   King  of  Denmark,  1047- 

1070 Sweyn  III.,  King  of  Denmark,  1150- 

1157 Sweyn  Canutson,  King  of  Norway, 

1030-1035. 

SWISS  CONFEDERATION  AND  CON- 
STITUTION. See  Switzerland:  A.  D.  1848- 
1890 ;  and  Constitution  op  Switzerland. 


SWITZERLAND. 


Early  inhabitants.  See  Helvetii  ;  Aleman- 
Ni:  A.  D.  490-504;  Burgundians:  A.  D.  443- 
451 ;  also,  below :  The  Three  Forest  Cantons. 

The  Three  Forest  Cantons,  their  original 
Confederation  (Eidgenossenschaft),  and  their 
relations  with  the  House  of  Austria. —  History 
divested  of  Legend. — "It  is  pretty  clear  that 
among  those  Helvetii  witli  whom  Cirsar  had  his 
cruel  struggle  [see  Helvetii,  The  arrested 
migration  op  the],  and  who  subsequently  be- 
came an  integral  portion  of  the  empire,  there 
were  no  people  from  the  Forest  Cantons  of 
Schwytz,  Uri,  and  Unterwalden.  The  men  who 
defied  the  Roman  eagles  were  inhabitants  of  the 
mountain  slopes  between  the  lakes  of  Geneva 
and  Constance.  On  the  North,  the  authority  of 
the  Romans  penetrated  no  farther  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  mountainous  Oberland  than  to  Zurioh 
or  Turicum.  They,  no  doubt,  ascended  far  up 
the  valley  of  the  Rhone,  where  they  have  left 
their  mark  in  the  speech  of  the  people  to  this 
day;  l)ut  they  did  not  climb  tlio  mountain  passes 
leading  across  the  great  chain  of  the  Alps.  It 
may  be  questioned  if  the  higher  valleys  of  Swit- 
zerland were  then,  or  for  centuries  after  the  fall 
of  the  Western  Empire,  inhabited.  .  .-.  In  the 
district  of  these  Forest  Cautons  no  remains  of 
lake  inhabitancy  have  yet  been  found.  .  .  .  Yet 
none  of  the  places  where  they  are  met  with  could 
have  been  more  naturally  suited  for  lake-dwell- 
ings than  these.  The  three  Forest  Cantons  be- 
gan the  political  history  of  Switzerland,  having 
established  ainongthcmselves  that  political  centre 
round  which  the  other  Cantons  clustered.  In 
ethnological  history,  they  were  the  latest  members 


of  the  Swiss  family,  since  their  territory  remained 
without  occupants  after  the  more  accessible  por- 
tions of  the  country  had  been  peopled .  In  the  same 
sense,  the  canton  from  which  the  confederation 
derived  its  name  —  that  of  Schwytz  —  is  the 
youngest  of  all.  When  the  Irish  monk,  after- 
wards canonised  as  St.  Gall,  settled  near  the 
Lake  of  Constance  in  the  7th  century,  he  had 
gone  as  completely  to  the  one  extreme  of  the 
inhabited   world,  as  his  brother  Columba  had 

fone  to  the  other  when  he  sailed  to  lona.  If  the 
istricts  of  Thurgau,  Appenzell,  and  St.  Gall 
were  at  that  period  becoming  gradually  inhab- 
ited, it  is  supposed  that  Schwytz  was  not  occu- 
pied by  a  permanent  population  until  the  latter 
half  of  the  9th  century.  .  .  .  M.  Ililliet  [in  '  Les 
Ori^ines  de  la  Confederation  Suisse,'  par  Albert 
Rilliet]  is  one  of  the  first  writers  who  has  applied 
himself  to  the  study  of  .  .  .  original  documents 
[title-deeds  of  property,  the  chartularies  of  re- 
ligious houses,  records  of  litigation,  etc.]  as  they 
are  still  preserved  in  Switzerland,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  tracing  the  character  and  progress  of  the 
Swiss  people  and  of  their  free  institutions.  It 
was  among  the  accidents  propitious  to  the  efforts 
of  the  Forest  Cantons,  that,  among  the  high 
feudal  or  manorial  riglits  existing  within  their 
territory,  a  large  proportion  was  in  the  hands  of 
monastic  bodies.  Tliroughout  Europe  the  es- 
tates of  the  ecclesiastics  were  the  best  husbanded, 
and  inhabited  by  the  most  prosperous  vassals. 
These  bodies  ruled  their  vassals  through  the  aid 
of  a  secular  ofiicer,  a  Vogt  or  advocate,  who 
sometimes  was  the  master,  sometimes  the  ser- 
vant, of  the  community.     la  either  case  there 
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•was  to  some  extent  n  divialon  of  rule,  and  it  was 
not  the  less  so  that  in  these  Cantons  tlic  larger 
estates  were  lielil  by  nuns.  Tlic  various  strug- 
gles for  supremacy  in  which  emperors  and  com- 
petitors for  empire,  the  successive  popes,  and 
the  potentates  struggling  for  dominion,  severally 
figured,  gave  many  opportunities  to  a  brave  and 
sagacious  people,  ever  on  the  watch  for  the  pro- 
tection of  their  liberties ;  but  the  predominant 
feature  in  their  policy  —  that,  indeed,  which  se- 
cured their  final  triumph  —  was  their  steady  ad- 
herence in  such  contests  to  the  Empire,  and  their 
acknowledgment  of  its  supremacy.  This  is  the 
more  worthy  of  notice  since  popular  notions  of 
Swiss  history  take  the  opposite  direction,  and  in- 
troduce us  to  the  Emperor  and  his  ministers  as  the 
oppressors  who  drove  an  exasperated  people  to 
arms.  In  fact,  there  still  lurk  in  popular  liistory 
many  fallacies  and  mistakes  about  the  nature  of 
the  '  Holy  Roman  Empire '  as  an  institution  of 
the  middle  ages  [see  Roman  Empiue,  The  Holy]. 
...  R  is  not  natural  or  easy  indeed  to  associate 
that  mighty  central  organisation  with  popular 
liberty  and  power;  and  j'et  in  the  feudal  ages  it 
was  a  strong  and  effective  protector  of  freedom. 
.  .  .  Small  republics  and  free  cities  were  scat- 
tered over  central  Europe  and  protected  in  the 
heart  of  feudalism.  .  .  .  M.  Rilliet  aptly  remarks, 
that  in  the  Swiss  valleys,  with  their  isolating 
mountains,  and  their  narrow  strips  of  valuable 
pasture,  political  and  local  conditions  existed  in 
some  degree  resembling  those  of  a  walled  city. " 
The  election,  in  1273,  of  Rudolph  of  Hapsburg, 
as  King  of  the  Romans,  was  au  event  of  great 
importance  in  the  history  of  the  Swiss  Cantons, 
owing  to  their  previous  connexion  with  the 
House  of  Hapsburg  (see  Austria  :  A.  D.  1240- 
1282),  "a  connexion  geographically  so  close  that 
the  paternal  domains,  whence  that  great  family 
takes  its  ancient  name,  are  part  of  the  Swiss 
territory  at  the  pusent  day."  Such  agencies  as 
belonged  naturallv  to  the  most  powerful  family 
in  the  district  fell  to  the  House  of  Hapsburg. 
Its  chiefs  were  the  choseu  advocates  or  cham- 
pions of  the  religious  communities  neighbor  to 
them;  and  "under  such  imperial  offices  as  are 
known  by  the  title  Bailiff,  Procurator,  or  Reichs- 
vogt,  they  occasionally  exercised  what  power 
the  Empire  retained  over  Its  free  communities. 
Such  offices  conferred  authority  which  easily 
ripened  into  feudal  superiorities,  or  other  forms  of 
sovereignty.  JI.  Rilliet  attributes  considerable, 
but  not,  it  seems  to  us,  too  much  importance  to 
a  rescript  bearing  date  the  28th  May,  1231.  It 
is  granted  by  Henry  VII. ,  King  of  the  Romans, 
or  more  properly  of  the  aggregated  German 
communities,  as  acting  for  his  father,  the  Em- 
peror Frederic  II.  This  instrument  revokes  cer- 
tain powers  over  the  people  of  the  community  of 
Uri,  which  had  been  granted  at  a  previous  time 
by  Frederic  himself  to  the  Count  of  Hapsburg. 
It  addresses  the  people  of  Uri  by  the  term  Uni- 
versitas — high  in  class  among  the  enfranchised 
communities  of  the  Empire  —  and  promises  to 
them  that  they  shall  no  more  under  any  pretext 
be  withdrawn  from  the  direct  juristlictiou  of  the 
Empire.  .  .  .  The  great  point  reached  through 
this  piece  of  evidence,  and  corroborated  by 
others,  is,  that  at  this  remote  period  the  district 
which  is  now  the  Canton  of  Uri  was  dealt  with 
as  a  Roman  Universitas  —  as  one  of  the  com- 
munities of  the  Empire,  exempt  from  the  Imme- 
diate authority  of   any  feudal  chief.  .  .  .  M. 


Rilliet's  researches  show  that  Uri  is  the  Canton  in 
which  the  character  of  a  free  imperial  community 
wus  first  established,  perhaps  we  should  rather 
say  it  was  tlie  Canton  in  which  the  privilege  was 
most  completely  preserved  from  the  dangers 
that  assailed  it.  Tlie  Ilapsburgs  and  their  rivals 
had  a  stronger  hold  on  Schwytz.  ...  In  many 
of  the  documents  relating  to  the  rights  of  Ru- 
dolph over  this  district,  bearing  date  after  he  lie- 
came  Cojsar,  it  is  imcertain  whether  he  acts  as 
emperor  or  as  immediate  feudal  lord.  .  .  .  Ru- 
df  )h,  however,  found  it,  from  whatever  cause, 
his  policy  to  attach  the  people  of  Schwytz  to  his 
interests  as  emperor  rather  tliau  as  feudal  lord ; 
and  he  gave  them  charters  of  franchise  which 
seem  ultimately  to  have  made  them,  like  their 
neighbours  of  Uri,  a  free  community  of  the  Em- 
pire, or  to  have  certified  their  right  to  that 
character.  In  the  fragmentary  records  of  the 
three  Cantons,  Unterwalden  does  not  hold  rank 
as  a  free  community  of  the  Empire  at  so  early  a 
time  even  as  Schwytz.  It  is  only  known  that  in 
1291  Unterwalden  acted  with  the  other  two  as  an 
independent  community.  In  the  disputes  for 
supremacy  between  the  Empire  and  the  Church 
all  three  had  been  loyal  to  the  Empire.  There 
are  some  indications  that  Rudolph  had  discov- 
ered the  signal  capacity  of  these  mountaineers 
for  war,  and  tliat  already  there  were  bands  of 
Swiss  among  the  imperial  troops.  The  reign  of 
Rudolph  lasted  for  18  years.  .  .  .  During  his  18 
years  of  possession  he  changed  the  character  of 
the  Cajsarship,  and  the  change  was  felt  by  the 
Swiss.  In  the  early  part  of  his  reign  he  wooed 
th(3m  to  the  Empire  —  before  its  end  he  was 
strengthening  the  territorial  power  of  his  dy- 
nasty. .  .  .  When  Rudolph  died  in  1291,  the  im- 
perial crown  was  no  longer  a  disputable  prize 
for  a  chance  candidate.  There  was  a  conflict  on 
the  question  whether  his  descendants  should  take 
it  as  a  hereditary  right,  or  the  electors  should 
show  that  they  retained  their  power  by  another 
choice.  The  three  Cantons  felt  that  there  was 
danger  to  their  interests  in  the  coming  contest, 
and  took  a  great  step  for  their  own  protection. 
They  formed  a  league  or  confederacy  [Eidgenos- 
senschaft]  for  mutual  co-operation  and  protec- 
tion. Not  only  has  it  been  handed  down  to  us  in 
literature,  but  the  very  parchment  has  been  pre- 
served as  a  testimony  to  the  early  independence 
of  the  Forest  Cantons,  the  Magna  Charter  of 
Switzerland.  This  document  reveals  the  exis- 
tence of  unexplained  antecedents  by  calling  itself 
a  renewal  of  the  old  league  —  the  Antique  Con- 
federatio.  .  .  .  Thus  we  have  a  Confederation 
of  the  Three  Cantons,  dated  in  1291,  and  referring 
to  earlier  alliances;  while  popular  history  sets 
down  the  subsequent  Confederation  of  1314  as 
the  earliest,  for  the  purpose  of  making  the  whole 
history  of  Swiss  independence  arise  out  of  the 
tragic  events  attributed  to  that  period.  If  this 
leads  the  way  to  the  extinction  of  the  story  on 
which  tlie  Confederation  is  based,  there  is  com- 
pensation in  finding  tlie  Confederation  in  active 
existence  a  quarter  of  a  century  earlier.  But 
the  reader  will  observe  that  the  mere  fact  of  the 
existence  of  this  anterior  league  overturns  the 
whole  received  history  of  Switzerland,  and 
changes  the  character  of  the  alleged  struggle 
with  the  House  of  Austria,  prior  to  the  battle  of 
Morgarten.  There  is  nothing  in  this  document 
or  in  contemporary  events  breathing  of  disloyalty 
to  the  Empire.    The  two  parties  whom  the  Swiss 
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held  in  fear  were  the  Church,  endeavouring  to 
usurp  the  old  prerogatives  of  the  Empire  in  their 
fullness;  and  the  feudal  barons,  who  were  en- 
croaching on  the  imperial  authority.  Among 
the  three  the  Swiss  chose  the  chief  who  would 
be  least  of  a  master.  .  .  .  Two  years  before  the 
end  of  the  I3th  century  [by  the  election  of 
Albert,  son  of  Uudolpli,  the  Hapsburg  family] 
.  .  .  again  got  possession  of  the  Emi)ire,  and  re- 
tftinediilt  for  ten  years.  It  passed  from  them  by 
the  well-known  murder  of  the  Emperor  Albert. 
The  Swiss  and  that  prince  were  ill-disposed  to 
each  other  at  the  time  of  the  occ!  loe,  and  in- 
deed the  murder  itself  was  perpeu  1  on  Swiss 
ground ;  yet  it  had  no  connexion  wii,  the  cause 
of  the  quarrel  which  was  deepening  between  the 
House  of  Hapsburg  and  the  Cantons.  .  .  .  There 
exist  in  contemporary  records  no  instances  of 
wanton  outrage  and  insolence  on  the  Hapsburg 
side.  It  was  the  object  of  that  power  to  obtain 
political  ascendancy,  not  to  indulge  its  represen- 
tatives in  lust  or  wonton  insult.  .  .  .  There  are 
plentiful  records  of  disputes  in  which  the  in- 
terests of  the  two  powers  were  mixed  up  with 
those  of  particular  persons.  Some  of  these  were 
trifling  and  local,  relating  to  the  patronage  of 
benefices,  the  boundaries  of  parishes,  the  use  of 
meadows,  the  amoimt  of  toll  duties,  and  the 
like ;  others  related  to  larger  questions,  as  to  the 
commerce  of  the  lake  of  the  Four  Cantons,  or  the 
transit  of  goods  across  the  Alps.  But  in  these 
discussions  the  symptoms  of  violence,  as  is 
natural  enough,  api)cur  rather  on  the  side  of  the 
Swiss  communities  than  on  that  of  the  aggran- 
dising imperial  house.  The  Canton  of  Schwytz, 
indeed,  appears  to  have  obtained  by  acts  of 
violence  and  rapacity  the  notoriety  which  made 
its  name  supreme  among  the  Cantons.  .  .  .  Wo 
are  now  at  a  critical  pomt,  the  outbreak  of  the 
long  War  of  Swiss  Independence,  and  it  would 
be  pleasant  if  we  had  more  distinct  light  than 
either  history  or  record  preserves  of  the  immedi- 
ate motives  which  brought  Austria  to  the  point 
of  invading  the  Cantons.  .  .  .  The  war  was  no 
doubt  connected  with  the  struggle  for  the  Em- 
pire [between  Frederic  of  Austria  and  Louis  of 
Bavaria  — see  Oeum.\nv:  A.  D.  1314-1347];  yet 
it  is  not  clear  how  Frederic,  even  had  he  been 
victorious  over  the  three  Cantons,  could  have 
gained  enough  to  repay  him  for  so  costly  an  ex- 
pedition. .  .  .  We  are  simply  told  by  one  party 
among  historical  writers  that  his  army  was  sent 
against  his  rebellious  subjects  to  reduce  them  to 
obedience,  and  by  the  other  that  it  was  sent  to 
conquer  for  the  House  of  Hapsburg  the  free 
Cantons.  That  a  magnificent  army  did  march 
against  them,  and  that  it  was  scattered  and 
ruined  by  a  small  body  of  the  Swiss  at  Jlorgar- 
ten,  on  the  luth  November,  ISl,"),  is  an  historical 
event  too  clearly  attested  in  all  its  grandeur  to 
stand  open  to  dispute.  After  the  battle,  the 
victorious  Cantons  renewed  their  Confederation 
of  1291,  with  some  alterations  appropriate  to  the 
change  of  conditions.  The  first  bond  or  con- 
federation comes  to  us  in  Latin,  the  second  is  in 
German.  .  .  .  Such  was  the  base  aroimd  which 
the  Cantons  of  the  later  Swiss  Confederation 
were  gradually  grouped.  ...  To  this  conclu- 
sion we  have  followed  JI.  Rilliet  without  en- 
countering William  Tell,  or  the  triumvirate  of 
the  meadow  of  Htltli,  and  yet  with  no  conscious- 
ness that  the  part  of  Hamlet  has  been  left  out  of 
the  play,"    According  to  the  popular  tradition, 


the  people  of  the  Three  Cantons  were  maddened 
by  wanton  outrages  and  insolences  on  the  part  of 
the  Austrian  Dukes,  until  three  bold  leaders, 
Werner  StaufTacher,  Arnold  of  the  Alelkthal, 
and  Walter  Ftlrst,  assembled  them  in  nightly 
meetings  on  the  little  meadow  of  Griltli  or  Ulitlf, 
in  1307,  and  bound  them  by  oaths  in  a  league 
against  Au.stria,  which  was  the  beginning  of  the 
Swiss  Confederation.  This  story,  and  the  fa- 
mous legend  of  William  Tell,  connected  with  it, 
are  fading  out  of  authentic  history  under  the 
light  which  modern  investigation  has  brought  to 
bear  on  it. — T/ie  Lqiciid  of  Tell  and  Ilittli  (tklin- 
huryh  Rev.,  Jaiviarji,  1800). 

Also  in  :  O.  Delep.erre,  Historical  Difficulties. 
— J.  Ileywood,  Tlie  Katabliahtiicnt  of  tiiciss  J&ee- 
dam.  ami  the  iScandiitacian  Orii/iii  of  the  Legend 
of  William  Tell  (Royal  Hint.  Soc.  Trans.,  v.  5). 

4-1  ith  Centuries.     See  BtiuouNnv. 

A.  D.  1207-1401. — Extension  of  the  domin- 
ions of  the  House  of  Savoy  beyond  Lake  Gen- 
eva.—  The  city  of  Geneva  surrounded.    See 

SAVOV;    11-15x11   ClENTlTUIICS. 

A.  D.  1332-1460. —  The  extension  of  the  old 
Confederation,  or  "  Old  League  of  High  Ger- 
many."— The  Three  Cantons  increased  to 
Eight. — "All  the  original  cantons  were  German 
in  speech  and  feeling,  and  the  formal  style  of 
their  union  was  '  the  Old  League  of  High  Ger- 
many.' 'But  in  strict  geographical  accuracy 
there  was  ...  a  small  Burgundian  element  in 
the  Confederation,  if  not  from  the  beginning,  at 
least  from  its  aggrandizement  in  the  13th  and 
14th  centuries.  That  is  to  say,  part  of  the  terri- 
tory of  the  states  which  formed  the  old  Confed- 
eration lay  geographically  within  the  kingdom  of 
Burgundy,  ami  a  further  part  lay  within  the  Les- 
ser Burgundy  of  theDukesof  Ziihringen.  But,  by 
the  time  when  the  history  of  the  Confederotion 
begins,  the  kingdom  of  Burgundy  was  pretty 
well  forgotten,  and  the  snnill  German-speaking 
territory  which  it  took  in  at  its  extreme  north- 
east corner  may  be  looked  on  as  practically  Ger- 
man ground.  ...  It  is  specially  needful  to  bear 
in  mind,  first,  that,  till  the  last  years  of  the  13th 
century,  not  even  the  germ  of  modern  Switzer- 
land hiid  appeared  on  the  map  of  Europe ;  sec- 
ondly, that  the  Confederation  did  not  formally 
become  an  independent  power  till  the  17th  cen- 
tury; lastly,  that,  though  the  Swiss<name  had 
been  in  common  use  for  ages,  it  did  not  become 
the  formal  style  of  the  Confederation  till  the 
19th  century.  Nothing  in  the  whole  study  of 
historical  geography  is  more  necessary  than  to 
root  out  the  notion  that  there  has  always  been  a 
country  of  Switzerland,  as  there  has  always  been 
a  country  of  Germany,  Gaul,  or  Italy.  And  it 
is  no  less  needful  to  root  out  the  notion  that 
the  Swiss  of  the  original  cantons  in  any  way 
represent  the  Helvetii  of  Cicsar.  The  points 
to  be  borne  iu  mind  arc  that  the  Swiss  Confed- 
eration is  simply  one  of  many  German  Leagues, 
which  was  more  lasting  and  became  more 
closely  united  than  other  German  Leagues  — 
that  "it  gradually  split  off  from  the  German 
Kingdom —  that  in  the  course  of  this  process,  the 
League  and  its  members  obtained  a  large  body 
of  Italian  and  Burgundian  allies  and  subjects 
—  lastly,  that  these  allies  and  subjects  have  in 
modern  times  been  joined  into  one  Federal  body 
with  the  original  German  Confederates.  The 
three  Swabian  lands  [the  Three  Forest  Cantons] 
which  formed  the  kernel  of  the  Old  League  lay 
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at  tlio  point  of  union  of  the  three  Impcrinl  klnj;- 
doms,  parts  of  all  of  which  were  to  become 
nicml>ora  of  the  Confederation  in  its  Inter  form. 
.  .  .  The  Confederation  grew  for  a  while  by  the 
admission  of  neighbouring  lands  and  cities  as 
members  of  a  free  German  Confederation,  own- 
ing no  superior  but  the  Emperor.     First  of  all 


[i:t;ta],  the  eity  of  Lii/.ern  joined  the  League. 
Then  eamo  the  Imperial  city  of  Zl\ricli  flUSl], 
which  had  already  begun  to  form  a  little  dondn- 
lon  in  the  adjoining  lands.  Then  11353]  came 
the  land  of  Glarus  and  the  town  of  Zug  with  Its 
small  territory.  And  lastly  camo  the  great  city 
of  Hern  [l!55ij],  which  had  already  won  a  do- 
minion over  a  considerable  body  of  detached  and 
outlying  allies  and  subjects.  These  confederate 
lands  and  towns  formed  the  Eight  Ancient  Can- 
tons. Their  close  alliance  with  each  other 
helped  the  growth  of  each  canton  separately,  as 
■well  as  that  of  the  League  as  a  whole.  Those 
cantons  whoso  geographical  position  allowed 
them  to  '  lo  so,  were  thus  able  to  extend  their 
power,  in  the  form  of  various  shades  of  domin- 
ion and  alliance,  over  the  smaller  lands  and 
towns  in  tlieir  neighbourhood.  .  .  .  Zurich,  and 
yet  more  Hern,  each  formed,  after  the  manner  of 
an  ancient  Greek  city,  what  in  ancient  Greece 
■would  liave  passed  for  an  empire.  In  the  15th 
century  [1415-1460],  large  conijuests  were  made 
at  the  expense  of  the  House  of  Austria,  of  which 
the  earlier  ones  were  made  by  direct  Imperial 
sanction.  The  Confederation,  or  some  or  other 
of  its  members,  had  now  extended  its  territory 
to  the  Uhino  and  the  Lake  of  Constanz.  The 
lands  thus  won,  Aargau,  Thurgau,  and  some 
other  districts,  were  held  as  subject  territories  in 
the  bauds  of  some  or  other  of  the  Confederate 
States.  .  .  .  No  new  states  were  admitted  to 
the  rank  of  confederate  cantons.  Before  the 
next  group  of  cantons  was  admitted,  the  general 
state  or'  the  Confederation  and  its  European  po- 
sition had  greatly  changed.  It  had  ceased  to  be 
a  purely  German  power.  The  first  extension 
beyond  the  original  German  lands  and  those 
Burgundian  lands  which  were  practically  Ger- 
man began  in  the  direction  of  Italy.  Uri  had, 
by  the  annexation  of  Urseren,  become  the  neigh- 
bour of  the  Duchy  of  Milan,  and  in  the  middle 
of  the  loth  century,  this  canton  acquired  some 
rights  in  tile  Val  Levantina  on  the  Italian  side  of 
the  Alps.  Thia,wa8  the  beginning  of  the  exten- 
sion of  the  Confederation  on  Italian  ground. 
But  far  more  important  than  this  was  the  ad- 
vance of  the  Confederates  over  the  Burgundian 
lands  to  the  west." — E.  A.  Freeman,  Historical 
Qeoff.  of  Europe,  ch.  8,  sect.  6. 

A.  D.  1386-1388.— Austrian  defeats  at  Sem- 
pach  and  Naefels.  — "  Seldom,  if  ever,  has 
Bwitzerland  seen  a  more  eventful  month  than 
that  of  July,  1386,  for  in  that  month  she  fought 
and  won  the  ever-memorable  battle  of  Sempach. 
To  set  down  all  the  i)etty  details  as  to  the  causes 
which  led  to  this  engagement  would  be  tedious 
indeed.  It  is  sufficient  to  point  out  .  .  .  that 
there  is  seldom  nuich  love  lost  between  oppres- 
sor and  oppressed,  and  Austria  and  the  Swiss 
Confederation  bad  for  some  time  held  that  rela- 
tion to  each  other.  A  ten  years'  peace  had  in- 
deed been  concluded  between  the  two  powers, 
but  It  was  a  sham  peace,  and  the  interval  had 
been  used  by  both  to  prepare  for  new  conflicts. 
.  .  .  Zurich  laid  siege  to  Rapperswyl  with  the 
intent  to  destroy  the  odious  Austrian  toll-house ; 


Lucerne  levelled  with  the  ground  the  Austrian 
fort  Rothenburg,  and  entered  into  alliances  with 
Entlebuch  and  Scnipach  to  overthrow  the  Aus- 
trian supremacy.  This  was  equal  to  a  declara- 
tion of  war,  and  war  was  Indeed  imminent. 
Duko  Leopold  III.,  of  Austria,  was  mo^t  anxious 
to  bring  the  ((uarrel  to  an  issue,  and  to  chastise 
the  insolent  Swiss  citizens  and  peasantry.  .  .  . 
The  nobles  of  8o\ithern  Germany  rallleif  round 
the  gallant  swordsman,  and  made  him  their 
leader  in  the  expeditions  against  the  bourgeoisie 
and  peasantry.  And  no  sooner  had  the  truce  ex- 
pired (June,  1386),  than  they  directed  their  first 
attack  on  the  bold  Confederation.  .  .  .  Leopold's 
plan  was  to  make  Lucerne  the  centre  of  Ids  mili- 
tary operations,  but  in  order  to  draw  away  atten- 
tion from  his  real  object,  he  sent  a  division  of 
5,000  men  to  Zurich  to  simulate  an  attack  on 
that  town.  Whilst  the  unsuspecting  Confeder- 
ates lay  idle  within  the  walls  of  Zurich,  he 
gathered  reinforcements  from  Burgundy,  Swabia, 
and  the  Austro-IIelvetian  Cantons,  the  total  force 
being  variously  estimated  at  from  13,000  to 
24,000  men.  lie  marched  his  army  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Lucerne,  but  by  a  round-about  way,  and 
seized  upon  Willisan,  which  he  set  on  fire.  In- 
tending to  punish  Sempach  '  en  pas.sant '  for  her 
desertion.  But  the  Confederates  getting  knowl- 
edge of  his  stratagem  left  Zurich  to  defend  her- 
self, and  struck  straight  across  the  country  in 
pursuit  of  the  enemy.  Climbing  the  heights  of 
Sempach,  .  .  .  they  encamped  at  Meyersholz, 
a  wood  fringing  the  hilltop.  The  Austrians 
leaving  Sursee,  for  want  of  some  more  practica- 
ble road  towards  Sempach,  made  their  way 
slowly  and  painfully  along  the  path  which  leads 
from  Sursee  to  the  heights,  and  then  turns  sud- 
denly down  upon  Sempach.  Great  was  their 
surprise  and  consternation  when  at  the  junction 
of  the  Sursee  and  Illltisrieden  roads  they  camo 
suddenly  upon  the  Swiss  force.  .  .  .  The  Swiss 
.  .  .  drew  up  in  battle  order,  their  force  taking 
a  kind  of  wedge-shaped  mass,  the  shorter  edge 
foremost,  and  the  bravest  men  occupying  the 
front  positions.  .  .  .  The  onset  was  furious,  and 
the  Austrian  Hotspurs,  each  eager  to  outstrip 
bis  fellows  in  the  race  for  lionour,  rushed  on  the 
Swiss,  drove  them  back  a  little,  and  then  tried  to 
encompass  them  and  crush  them  in  their  midst. 
.  .  .  All  the  fortune  of  the  battle  seemed  against 
the  Swiss,  for  their  short  weapons  could  not 
reach  a  foe  guarded  by  long  lances.  But  sud- 
denly the  scene  changed.  'A  good  and  pious 
man,'  says  tlie  old  chronicler,  deeply  mortified 
by  the  misfortune  of  his  country,  stepped  for- 
ward from  the  ranks  of  the  Swiss —  Arnold  von 
WInkelried.  Shouting  to  bis  comrades  in  arms, 
'  I  will  cut  a  road  for  you ;  take  care  of  my  wife 
and  children  1 '  he  dashed  on  the  enemy,  and, 
catching  bold  of  as  many  spears  as  Ids  arms  coidd 
encompass,  he  bore  them  to  the  ground  with  the 
whole  weight  of  his  body.  His  comrades  rushed 
over  his  corpse,  burst  through  the  gap  made  in 
the  Austrian  ranks,  and  began  a  fierce  hand-to- 
hand  encounter.  ...  A  fearful  carnage  fol- 
lowed, in  which  no  mercy  was  shown,  and  there 
fell  of  the  common  soldiers  2,000  men,  and  no 
fewer  than  700  of  the  nobility.  The  Swiss  lost 
but  120  men.  .  .  .  This  great  victory  .  .  .  gave 
to  the  Confederation  independence,  and  far 
greater  military  and  political  eminence.  .  .  . 
The  story  of  Wmkelried's  heroic  action  has  given 
rise  to  much  fruitless  but  interesting  discussion. 
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The  truth  of  the  talc,  In  fact,  can  nuither  be  con- 
firmed nor  denied,  in  the  absence  of  any  guftlcient 
proof.  But  Wlnlielrled  is  no  myth,  whatever 
may  be  tlio  case  with  the  other  great  Swiss  hero, 
Tell.  There  is  pnwf  tliat  a  family  of  the  name 
of  Winlielried  lived  at  Unterwalden  at  the  time 
of  the  battle.  .  .  .  Thevictory  of  Naefels  [April, 
1888]  forms  a  worthy  pendant  to  that  of  .Hempach. 
.  .  .  The  Auatrians,  having  recovered  thc'.i- 
spirits  after  the  terrible  disaster,"  invaded  tlie 
(Jlariis  valley  in  strong  force,  and  met  witli 
another  overthrow,  losing  1,700  men.  "  In  K18l> 
a  seven  years'  peace  was  arranged.  .  .  .  This 
peace  was  first  prolonged  for  20  vears,  and  after- 
wards, in  1413,  for  50 years." — Sirs.  L.  Hug  and 
R.  Stead,  Tlie  Stury  of  SwUzerUind.  ch.  15. 

A.  D.  1396-1499. —  ihe  Grey  Leagues. — Dem- 
ocratic Independence  of  Graubiinden  (Grisons) 
achieved. — Their  Alliance  with  the  Swiss  Can- 
tons.— The  Swabian  War. — Practical  separa- 
tion of  the  Confederacy  from  the  Empire. — 
"Itw  precisely  at  this  epoi^li  [the  later  years 
of  the  lib  century]  that  the  common  people  of 
Graubl'iudcn  l_or  the  Grisons]  felt  the  necessity  of 
standing  for  themselves  alone  against  the  world. 
Threatened  by  the  Ilabsburgs,  suspicious  of  the 
See  of  Chur  [see  Tyrol],  ill-governed  by  their 
decadent  dynastic  nobles,  encouraged  by  the  ex- 
ample of  the  Forest  Cantons,  they  began  to  form 
leagues  and  alliances  for  mutual  protection  and 
the  preservation  of  peace  within  the  province. 
Nearly  a  century  was  occupied  in  tlie  origination 
and  consolidation  of  those  tliree  Leagues  which 
turned  what  wo  now  call  OraubUnden  into  on  in- 
dependent democratic  state.  .  .  .  The  town  of 
Chur,  which  had  been  steadily  rising  in  power, 
together  with  the  immediate  vassals  of  the  See, 
took  the  lead.  They  combined  into  an  associa- 
tion, which  assumed  the  name  of  the  Qottoshaus- 
bund;  and  of  which  the  Engadine  [tlie  upper 
valley  of  the  Inn]  formed  an  important  factor. 
Next  followed  a  league  between  the  Abbot  of 
Disseutis,  the  nobles  of  the  Oberland,  the  Com- 
munes of  that  distric',  and  its  outlying  depen- 
dencies. This  was  cal.'ed  the  Grey  League  — ac- 
cording to  popular  tradition  because  tlie  folk  who 
swore  It  wore  grey  serge  coats,  but  more  prob- 
ably because  it  was  a  League  of  Counts,  Grilfen, 
Grawen.  The  third  league  was  formed  after  the 
final  dispersion  of  the  great  inheritance  of  Vaz, 
whicii  passed  througli  the  Counts  of  Toggeuburg 
into  the  hands  of  females  and  their  representa- 
tives. This  took  the  name  of  Zehn  Gerichto,  or 
Ten  .Jurisdictions,  and  embraced  Davos,  Belfort, 
Sclmnflgg,  the  Prilttigau,  and  Maienfeld.  The 
date  of  the  formation  of  the  Gotteshausbund  is 
uncertain ;  but  its  origin  may  be  assigned  to  the 
last  years  of  the  14th  century  [some  writers  date 
it  1396].  That  of  the  Grey  Leogue,  or  Graue 
Bund,  or  Obere  Theil,  as  it  is  vpriously  called, 
is  traditionally  1424.  (It  is  worth  mentioning 
that  tills  League  took  precedence  of  the  other 
two,  and  that  the  three  were  known  as  the  Grey 
Leagues.)  That  of  the  Zehn  Gericlite  is  1438. 
In  1471  these  three  Leagues  formed  a  triple  alli- 
ance, defensive  and  olTeusive,  protective  and 
aggressive,  without  prejudice  to  the  Holy  Ro- 
man Empire  of  which  they  still  considered  them- 
selves to  form  a  part,  and  without  due  reserva- 
tion of  the  rights  acquired  by  inheritance  or 
purchase  by  tlie  House  of  Austria  within  their 
borders,  "fhis  important  revolution,  which  de- 
leudalized  a  considerable  Alpine  territory,  and 


which  miwlo  the  individual  members  of  Its  numer- 
ous Communes  sovereigns  by  the  riglit  of  e(|ual 
voting,  was  |)eaceably  effected.  .  .  .  The  consti- 
tution of  GrauhUndvn  after  the  formation  of  tho 
Leagues,  In  tlit'ory  and  practise.  .  .  .  was  a  pure 
democracy,  based  on  maiihoixi  suffrage.  .  .  . 
The  first  ditficultius  with  wliich  this  new  Re- 
public of  peasants  hud  to  contend,  aro.se  from 
tlie  neighbourhood  of  feudal  and  imperial 
Austria.  Tlie  Prinrcsof  the  House  of  Habsbiirg 
had  ac<]uired  extensive  properties  and  privileges 
in  GraubUnden.  .  .  .  These  points  of  contact  Ix;- 
came  tlie  source  of  fre((ueiit  rubs,  and  gave  the 
Austrians  oiiportunities  for  interfering  in  the 
affairs  of  the  Grey  Leagues.  A  little  war  wliieh 
broke  out  in  the  Lower  Engadine  in  1475,  a  war 
of  raids  and  rc^pri.sals,  made  bad  blood  between 
tlie  people  of  Tirol  and  their  Grisons  neighbours. 
But  the  real  struggle  of  GraubUnden  with  Aus- 
tria began  in  earnest,  when  the  Leagues  were 
drawn  into  the  so-called  Hwabian  War  (1406- 
1409).  Tho  Emiteror  Maximilian  promoted  an 
association  of  .south  German  towns  and  nobles, 
in  order  to  restore  his_  Imperial  authority  over 
the  Swiss  Cantons.  They  resisted  his  encroach- 
ments, and  formed  a  close  alliance  with  the  Grey 
Leagues.  That  was  the  commencement  of  a  tie 
which  bound  GraubUnden,  as  a  separate  political 
entity,  to  the  Confederation,  and  which  subsisted 
for  several  centuries.  GraubUnden  acted  as  an 
independent  Republic,  but  was  always  ready  to 
coo])erate  with  the  Swiss.  .  .  .  Fighting  side  by 
side  [in  the  Swabian  War]  with  tho  men  of  Urf, 
Glarus,  Zurich,  the  BUndners  learned  the  arts  of 
warfare  in  tho  lower  Rheinthal.  Afterwards,  in 
1499,  they  gained  the  decisive  battle  of  this  pro- 
longed struggle  on  their  own  ground  and  unas- 
sisted. In  a  narrow  gorge  called  Calven,  just 
where  the  MUnstertlial  opens  out  into  the  Vintsch- 
gau  above  Glurns,  5,000  men  of  the  Grey  Leagues 
defeated  the  whole  chivalry  and  levies  of  Tirol. 
JIany  thousands  of  the  foe  (from  4,000  to  5,000 
is  the  mean  estimate)  were  left  dead  upon  the 
field."  Maximilian  hastened  to  the  scene  with  a 
fresh  army,  but  found  only  deserted  villages,  and 
was  forced  by  famine  to  retreat.  "The  victory 
of  Calven  raised  tlie  Grisons  to  the  same  rank  as 
the  Swiss,  and  secured  their  reputation  in  Eu- 
rope as  figliting  men  of  the  best  quality.  It  also 
led  to  a  formal  treaty  with  Austria,  in  which  the 
points  at  issue  between  the  two  parties  were  care- 
fully defined." — J.  A.  Symonds,  llut.  of  Grau- 
bUnden (in  Strickland's  "  T/ie  Engadine,"  pp.  29- 
33)._  During  the  Swabian  War,  in  1499,  the 
Swiss  concluded  a  treaty  with  France.  "  Willi- 
bald  Pirkheimer,  who  was  present  with  400 
red-habited  citizens  of  Nuremberg,  has  graphic- 
ally described  e%  cry  incident  of  this  war.  The 
imperial  reinforcements  arrived  slowly  and  in 
separate  bodies ;  the  princes  and  nobles  fighting 
in  real  earnest,  the  cities  with  little  inclination. 
The  Swiss  were,  consequently,  able  to  defeat 
each  single  detachment  before  they  could  unite, 
and  were  in  this  manner  victorious  in  ten  engage- 
ments." The  Emperor,  "dividing  his  forces, 
despatclied  the  majority  of  his  trjops  against 
Basle,  under  the  Count  von  FUrstenburg,  whilst 
he  advanced  towards  Geneva,  and  was  occupied  in 
crossing  tho  lake  when  the  news  of  Fttrstenburg's 
defeat  and  death,  near  Dornach,  arrived.  The 
princes,  little  desirous  of  staking  their  honour 
ogainst  their  low-born  opponents,  instantly  re- 
turned home  in  great  numbers,  and  the  emperor 
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was  therefore  compelled  to  make  pence  [1400]. 
The  Hwlss  rctulni'd  pogscgslon  of  the  ThurKnu 
hikI  of  iiiiHli',  and  HchiilllmuHt'ii  Joined  the  coiitcd- 
crutioii,  which  wiis  not  Huhjcct  to  the  iiiiperiiil 
chamber,  and  for  the  future  belonged  merely  in 
name  to  the  empire,  and  gradually  fell  under  the 
InUuencc  of  Franco." — W.  llenzcl,  Jliiit.  of  Oer- 
many,  eh.  101  (c.  2). 

A.  D.  1476-1477.  —  Defeat  of  Charles  the 
Bold.  Bee  HiTiuiuNDY  (Tuii  Fiikncii  Dukedom): 
A.  D.  1470-1477. 

A.  D.  1481-1501.— DisoKreements  over  the 
•poils  of  the  war  with  Charles  the  Bold. — 
Threatened  rupture.  —  The  Convention  of 
Stanz. —  Enlargement  of  the  Confederacy. — 
Its  loose  and  precarious  constitution. — "In  the 
wiir  Willi  C'lmileH  the  Hold,  Hern  had  gained 
greatly  in  extent  on  the  west,  while  the  immcuBO 
booty  taken  in  battle  and  the  tributes  laid  on 
coniiuered  cities  seemed  to  the  country  cantons 
to  be  unfairly  divided,  for  nil  were  supposed  to 
receive  an  c(iunl  share.  The  cities  protested  that 
It  was  no  fair  division  of  booty  to  give  each  one 
of  the  country  states,  who  had  altogether  fur- 
nished 14,000  men  for  the  war,  an  even  share 
with  Born  which  had  sent  out  40,000.  Another 
bone  of  contention  was  the  enlargement  of  the 
union.  The  cities  had  for  a  long  time  desired  to 
bring  the  cantons  of  Freiburg  and  Solotliurn  into 
the  League.  .  .  .  Hut  these  were  municipal  gov- 
ernments, and  the  Forest  States,  unwilling  to  add 
more  to  the  voting  strength  of  the  cities  and 
thereby  place  t  lemselves  in  the  minority,  refused 
again  and  again  to  admit  these  cantons.  The 
situation  daily  grew  more  critical.  Schwyz, 
Uri,  and  Unterwaldeu  made  an  agreement  with 
Glarus  to  stand  by  each  other  in  case  of  attack. 
Luzern,  Bern,  and  Zurich  made  a  compact  of 
mutual  citizenship,  a  form  of  agreement  by 
which  they  sought  to  circimivent  the  oath  they 
had  taken  in  the  League  of  Eight  to  cuter  into 
no  new  alliances.  Just  at  this  point  tlierc  was 
alleged  to  have  been  discovered  a  plot  to  destroy 
the  city  of  Luzern  by  countrymen  of  Obwalden 
and  Entlibuch.  The  cities  were  thrown  into  a 
frenzy  and  peace  was  stmined  to  the  utmost. 
Tlireats  and  recriminations  passed  from  side  to 
side,  but  Anally,  as  au  almost  hopeless  effort 
toward  reconciliation,  a  Diet  was  called  to  meet 
at  Stanz  on  the  8tli  of  December,  1481.  The  de- 
tails of  this  conference  read  like  romance,  so 
great  was  thtj. transformation  which  took  place 

in  the  feelings  of  the  confederates lust  as 

the  Diet  was  about  to  break  up  in  confusion  a 
compromise  was  effected,  and  an  agreement  was 
drawn  \ip  which  is  known  as  the  Convention  of 
Stanz  (Stanzervcrkomuiss).  .  .  .  As  to  the  matter 
latest  in  contention,  it  was  agreed  that  movable 
booty  should  be  divided  according  to  the  number 
of  men  sent  into  war,  but  new  acquisitions  of 
territory  should  be  shared  equally  among  the 
states  participating.  Thus  the  principle  of  state- 
rights  was  preserved  and  the  idea  of  popular 
representation  received  its  first,  and  for  300  years 
almost  its  only  recognition.  In  another  agree- 
ment, made  the  same  day,  Freiburg  and  Solo- 
thuru  were  admitted  to  the  League  on  equal 
terms  with  the  others.  In  1501  the  confedera- 
tion was  enlarged  by  the  admission  of  Basel, 
which,  on  account  of  its  situation  and  impor- 
tance, was  a  most  desirable  acquisition,  and  in 
the  same  year  the  addition  of  Schaffhauscu,  like 
Biisel,  a  free  imperial  city  with  outlying  terri- 


tories, still  further  strengthened  the  Union.  The 
next,  and  for  385  years  the  Inst,  addition  to  the 
inner  memlMirsblp  of  the  alliance  was  Appeuzell. 
.  .  .  Connected  with  the  confederacy  there  were, 
for  varying  periods  and  Indifferent  relationships, 
other  territories  and  cities  more  or  less  under  its 
control.  One  class  consisted  of  the  so-called 
Allied  Districts  ('Zugewandto  and  VcrbUndcto 
Orte '),  who  were  attached  to  the  central  body 
not  as  equal  members,  but  as  friends  for  mutual 
assistance.  This  form  of  alliance  began  almost 
with  the  formation  of  the  league,  and  gradually 
exten<led  till  it  included  Kt.  Or.llen,  Uiel,  Keu- 
chatel,  the  Bishopric  of  Basel  (which  territory 
lay  outside  the  city),  the  separate  confederacies 
of  OraubUndeu  and  Valais,  Geneva  and  several 
free  Imperial  cities  of  German v,  at  one  time  so 
distant  as  Strassburg.  More  closely  attached  to 
the  confederation  were  the  '  Qemelne  Vogtelcn,' 
or  subject  territories  [Aargau,  Thurgau,  etc.], 
whose  government  was  adminlstere<l  by  various 
members  of  the  league  in  partnership.  These 
lands  had  been  obtained  partly  by  purchase  or 
forfeiture  of  loans  and  partly  by  conquest.  .  .  . 
Before  the  middle  of  the  10th  century  nearly  all 
the  territory  now  included  ia  Switzerlond  was 
in  some  way  connected  with  the  confederation. 
Upon  this  territorial  basis  of  states,  subject 
lands  and  allies,  the  fabric  of  government  stood 
till  the  close  of  the  18th  century.  It  was  a  loose 
confederation,  whoso  sole  organ  of  common 
action  was  a  Diet  In  which  each  state  was  en- 
titled to  one  vote.  .  .  .  Almost  the  only  thread 
that  held  the  Swiss  Confederation  together  was 
the  possession  of  subject  lands.  In  these  they 
were  interested  as  partners  in  a  business  corpora- 
tion. .  .  .  These  common  properties  were  all 
that  prevented  complete  rupture  on  several  criti- 
cal occasions." — J.  si.  Vincent,  State  and  Federal 
Gov't  in  Switzerland,  ch.  1. 

A.  D.  1515. — Defeat  by  the  French  at  Ma- 
rignano. — Treaties  of  perpetual  alliance  with 
Francis!.  SeeFiiANCK:  A.  D.  1515;  and  1515- 
1518. 

A.  D.  1519.— Geneva  in  civic  relations  with 
Berne  and  Freiburg.  See  Geneva:  A.  D.  1504- 
1535. 

A.  D.  1519-1524.— Beginnine  of  the  Refor- 
mation at  Zurich,  under  Zwingli.  See  Papacy  : 
A.  D.  1510-1524. 

A.  D.  1528-1531.— The  spreading  of  the  Ref- 
ormation.—Adhesion  of  the  Forest  Cantons 
to  Romanism. — Differences  between  the  Swiss 
Reformers  and  the  German  Protestants. — The 
Conference  at  Marburg. —  Civil  war  among 
the  Cantons. — Death  of  Zwingli. —  From  Zur- 
ich, "the  reformed  faith  penetrated,  but  only 
gradually,  into  the  northern  and  eastern  cantons. 
Bern  was  readied  in  1528,  after  a  brilliant  dis- 
putation held  in  that  city.  Basel  and  Schaff- 
hauscu followed  in  1520,  and  then  St.  Gall, 
Appenzell,  GraubUnden,  and  Solothum,  though 
some  of  them  had  serious  struggles  within  them- 
selves and  fell  in  only  partly  with  the  reforms. 
But  in  the  Central  or  Forest  Cantons  it  was  that 
the  fiercest  opposition  was  encountered.  .  .  . 
Prom  the  very  simplicity  of  their  lives  the  peo- 
ple Ignored  the  degeneracy  of  the  priesthood, 
and  amongst  these  pastoral  peoples  the  priests 
were  of  simpler  manners  and  more  moral  life 
than  those  in  the  cities;  they  disliked  learning 
and  culightenment.  Then  there  was  the  old 
fecliug  of  antipathy  to  the  cities,  coupled  with  a 
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strong  dlsliko  for  tho  reforms  which  had  ahol- 
Uhed  '  lU'lshiuft'ii '  [military  service  under  for- 
eign pnyj,  thiit  standing  source  of  Inronie  to  tho 
cantons.  Lucerne,  bought  with  French  gold, 
struggled  with  Zurich  for  tlu;  lead.  80  far  was 
the  opposition  carried  that  the  (.'athollc  districts 
by  a  majority  of  votes  insisted  (at  the  Diet)  on  a 
measure  for  suppressing  liert'sy  In  Zurich,  whilst 
some  were  for  expelling  that  canton  from  the 
league.  The  Forest  Cantons  Issued  orders  that 
ZwTngll  shoidd  bo  seized  should  he  be  found 
within  their  territories;  conseii.'.cntly  he  kept 
away  from  tho  great  convicatlon  at  Haden,  1520. 
.  .  .  Wider  and  wider  grew  tho  clnism  between 
the  two  religious  parties,  and  Zwingll  at  lenjtth 
formed  ft  'Christian  League' between  the  Swiss 
Protestants  and  soujc  of  the  Qernian  cities  and 
tho  Elector  of  Ilessc.  On  tho  other  liand,  the 
Catholics  entered  into  an  alliance  with  Ferdinand 
of  Austria,  a  determined  enemy  to  the  reformed 
religion.  At  last  tho  Protestant  party  was  ex- 
asperated beyond  bearing,  and  Zurich  declared 
war  on  tho  Forest  Cantons,  Zwingll  himself 
joining  in  the  vicissitudes  of  the  campaign.  Ills 
camp  presented  the  'picture  of  a  well-organi/ed. 
Godfearing  army  of  a  tndy  Puritan  stamp." 
Tho  encounter  at  Kappel,  in  .June,  1520,  liow- 
ever,  took  a  i)eaceful  turn,  tliaidvs  to  tho  media- 
tion of  Lanilammann  Aobli,  of  Glarus,  greatly 
to  the  disjjuct  of  Zwingll,  wlio  prophetically  ex- 
claimed that  some  day  the  Catholics  would  be 
the  stronger  party,  and  then  they  would  not 
show  so  much  moderation.  All  ill-feeling,  in- 
deed, subsided  when  the  two  armies  came  witldn 
sight  of  each  other.  The  curious  and  touching 
episode  known  as  tho  'Kappeler  Mllchsuppo' 
took  place  here.  A  band  of  Jolly  Catholics  liad 
got  liold  of  a  largo  bowl  of  ndlk,  but  lacking 
bread  tliey  placed  it  on  the  boundary  line  Ijc- 
tween  Zug  and  Zurich.  At  once  a  group  of 
Zurich  men  turned  up  with  some  loaves,  and 
presently  tho  whole  party  fell  to  eating  tlio 
'Milchsuppe'  right  merrily.  A  peace  was  con- 
cluded on  tho  29th  of  June,  1529,  bv  which  tho 
Austrian  League  was  dissolved,  and  freedom  of 
worship  granted  to  all.  .  .  .  By  his  treatise, 
'De  vera  et  falsft  rellgiono'  (1525),  Zwingli  had, 
though  unwillingly,  thrown  the  gauntlet  into 
the  Wittenberg  camp.  Tho  work  was  intended 
to  be  a  scientific  refutation  of  the  Catholic  doc- 
trine of  transubstantiation,  and  a  war  of  words 
arose.  The  contest  was  by  each  disputant  car- 
ried on  'suo  more;'  by  Luther  with  his  usual 
authoritative  and  tempestuous  vehemence,  by 
Zwingli  in  his  own  cool  reasoning,  dignified, 
and  courteous  stylo  and  "republican  frankness. 
Presently  there  came  a  strong  desire  for  a  union 
between  the  German  Protestants,  and  the  Swiss 
Reformers  [called  Sacramentarians  by  the  Luth- 
erans], .  .  .  the  impulse  to  it  being  given  by 
Charles  V.  "s  '  Protest '  against  tlic  Protestants. 
Landgrave  Philip  of  Hesse,  tho  political  leader 
of  the  German  reformers,  invited  Luther  and 
Zwingli  to  meet  at  Ids  castle  of  Marburg  [1529], 
with  tho  view  of  reconciling  the  two  sections. 
The  religious  colloquium  was  attended  by  many 
savants,  princes,  nobles,  and  all  the  chief  leaders 
of  the  Reformation,  and  might  liave  done  great 
things,  but  came  to  grief  through  the  obstinacy 
of  Luther,  as  is  well  known,  or  rather  through 
his  detcrraination  to  approve  of  no  man's  views 
except  they  should  agree  exactly  witli  his  own. 
Luther  insisted  on  a  literal  interpretatiou  of  the 


words  'This  is  my  txMly,'  whilst  Zwingli  saw  in 
thenj  only  a  metaphorical  or  symlM)llcal  lignltl- 
cation.  ...  To  return  for  a  mon,  nt  to  homo 
politics.  The  peace  of  15iJ9  was  a  short-lived 
one.  ZwhiKli,  anxious  only  to  spread  tlie  re- 
formed faith  over  the  whole  rcpidiHc,  did  not 
realize  clearly  the  hatred  of  tho  Forest  district 
against  the  new  creed.  .  .  .  War  was  Immlnoit, 
and  was  indu  il  eagerly  desired  on  both  sides, 
lie-n,  finding  mat  w^ir  was  likely  to  l.e  Injurims 
to  her  private  eml  nlsted  on  a  stoppagf.i  of 
mercantile  tralllc  Iwtween  tho  opposing  (listrlcts, 
but  Zwingli  scorned  to  use  such  a  means  to 
hunger  the  enemy  and  so  Mnji  them  to  submit. 
However  Zurich  was  outvoted  in  the  Christian 
League  (.May  lOtli),  and  the  Forest  was  excluded 
from  the  nmrketH  of  that  city  and  liern.  Tho 
rest  may  be  easily  guessed.  On  Zurich  was 
turnvd  all  the  fury  of  tho  fandshed  Forest  men, 
and  Ihey  sent  a  challenge  In  October,  15!tl.  A. 
se(;ond  time  the  hostile  arndes  met  at  Kappel, 
but  the  positions  were  reversed.  Zurich  was 
unprepared  to  meet  a  foe  four  times  as  numerous 
as  her  own,  and  Hern  hesitated  t<»  come  to  her 
aid.  Ilowevf'r  GOIdlln,  the  captain  of  tho  little 
force,  recklessly  engaged  with  tho  opjioslng 
army,  whether  from  treachery  or  incapacity  Is 
not  known,  but  lie  was  certainly  opposed  to  tho 
reformed  faith.  Zwingll  had  taken  leave  of  his 
friend  UuUinger,  as  though  foreseeing  his  own 
dentil  in  the  condng  struggle,  and  had  joined  tho 
Zurich  force.  lie  was  with  the  chief  l)anner, 
and,  with  some  500  of  his  overmatched  com- 
rades, fell  in  the  I  Idckest  of  the  battle.  .  .  .  But 
the  reformation  was  far  too  deeply  rooted  to  bo 
thus  destroyed.  Bullinger,  the  friend  of  Zwingli, 
and,  later  on,  of  Calvin,  worthily  succeeded  to 
the  headship  of  the  Zurich  reformers." — Mrs.  L. 
llug  and  It.  Stead,  SwiUcrland,  ch.  22. 

Also  in  :  J.  H.  Mtrle  d'  Aul)igne,  Hist,  of  the 
liefiirmation  in  the  \<Sth  century,  bk.  11  iiiul  15-10 
(il.  !t-4). —  L.  von  Rauke,  Hist,  of  the  Jirformation 
in  German!/,  bk.  0,  ch.  3-4  (p.  3). 

A.  D.  1531-1648. —  Relieious  divisions  and 
conflicts. — Annexations  o?  territory. —  Peace 
with  the  Duke  of  Savoy.— The  coming  of 
Protestant  refugees. —  Industria!  progress. — 
Peace. — "A  peace  at  Dennikon  Ji  1.531  marks 
the  acknowledgement  of  the  principle  of  each 
Canton's  indejiendcnce.  .  .  .  The  Confederacy 
was  now  fatally  divided.  Tlicro  is,  perliaps,  no 
other  insUuice  "of  a  State  so  deeply  and  so  per- 
manently sundered  by  Uie  Reformation.  Other 
governments  adopted  or  rejected  the  reformed 
religion  for  tlieir  dominions  as  a  whole;  the  Con- 
federacy, by  its  constitution,  was  constrained  to 
allow  eacli  'Canton  to  deternnnc  its  reli,T:ion  for 
itself;  and  the  presence  01  Catholic  and  Reformed 
States  side  by  side,  each  clinging  with  obstinacy 
to  the  religion  of  their  choice,  became  tho  origin 
of  Jealousies  and  wars  whicli  have  threatened 
more  than  once  to  rend  asunder  the  ties  of  union. 
Next  to  the  endless  but  uninteresting  tlieme  of 
religious  differences  comes  the  history  of  tlie  an- 
nexations" by  which  the  Confederacy  extended 
its  limits.  "  In  the  direction  of  the  Jura  was  a 
country  divided  between  many  governments, 
which  the  princes  of  Savoy,  the  llapsburgs  of 
the  West,  had  once  effectually  ruled,  but  vvhich 
had  become  morselled  among  many  claimants 
during  a  century  and  a  half  of  weakness,  and 
which  Duke  Charles  IIL  of  Savoy  was  now  seek- 
ing to  reconcile  to  his  authority.    Geneva  was 
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the  cliief  city  of  these  parts.  .  .  .  Factions  in 
favour  of  or  agniust  [the  rule  of  the  Duke  of 
Savoy]  .  .  .  (iivi(li'<l  thocity  [sccQeneva:  A.  I). 
1504-1535].  The  alliance  of  Bern  and  Freyhurg 
was  at  Icngtli  sougiit  for ;  and  the  conclusion  of 
a  treaty  of  co-citizenship  in  1526  opened  at  once 
the  prospect  of  a  collision  between  the  House  of 
Savoy  and  the  Confederacy.  That  collision  was 
not  long  delayed.  In  1536,  after  repeated  acts 
of  provocation  hy  Charles  III.,  7,000  men  of 
Bern  appeared  within  Geneva.  To  reach  the 
city  they  had  traverseil  the  Pays  do  Vaud ;  after 
entering  it  they  passed  onwards  to  the  provinces 
of  Ge.\  and  Chablais.  All  that  they  traversed 
they  annexed.  Even  the  city  wliich  they  had 
entered  they  would  have  ruled,  had  not  some 
sparks  of  honour  and  the  entreaties  of  its  inhab- 
itants restrained  them  from  the  aunihil'Hion  of 
the  liberties  which  tliey  had  been  called  on  to 
defend.  Tlie  men  of  Freyburg  and  of  the  Valais 
at  the  same  time  made  humbler  conquests  from 
Savoy.  Later,  the  strong  fortress  of  Chillon, 
and  the  rich  bishopric  of  Lausanne,  were  seized 
upon  by  Bern.  A  wide  extent  of  territory  was 
thus  added  to  the  Confederacy ;  and  again  a  con- 
siderable population  speaking  the  French  tongue 
was  brought  under  the  dominion  of  the  Teutonic 
Cantons.  These  acquisitions  were  extended,  in 
1555,  by  the  cession  of  the  county  of  Gruyfire, 
through  the  embarrassments  of  its  last  impover- 
ished Count.  They  were  'liminished,  however, 
by  the  loss  of  Gex  and  Cuablais  in  1564.  The 
jealousy  of  many  of  the  cai  tons  at  the  good  for- 
tune of  their  confederates,  and  the  reviving 
power  of  the  House  of  Savoy,  had  made  the  con- 
quests insecure.  Emmanuel  Philibert,  the  hero 
of  St.  Quentin,  the  ally  of  the  great  sovereigns 
of  France  and  Spain,  asked  back  his  provinces; 
and  i)rudence  counselled  the  surrender  of  the 
two,  in  order  to  obtain  a  conflrmaticm  of  the  pos- 
session of  the  rest  [see  Savoy  an»  Pied.mont: 
A.  1).  1559-1580].  Tlie  southern  side  of  the 
Lake  Leman,  which  had  thus  been  momentarily 
held,  and  which  nature  seemed  to  have  intended 
to  belong  to  the  Confederacy,  was  thus  aban- 
doned. The  frontiers,  however,  which  were  now 
secured  became  i)ermauent  ones.  The  Dukes  of 
Savoy  had  transferred  much  of  their  ambition, 
with  tlieir  capital,  beyond  the  Alps;  and  the 
Confederates  remained  secure  in  their  remaining 
possessions.  Tlie  Confederacy  might  now  liave 
added  fu''t'>er  to  its  power  by  admitting  new 
members  its    League.  .  .  .  Constance  .  .  . 

had  urged  .u.»  own  incorporation.  The  religious 
tendencies  of  its  inhabitants,  however,  had  made 
It  suspected ;  and  it  was  allowed  to  fall,  in  1548, 
without  hope  of  recovery,  luider  the  dominion  of 
Austria.  Geneva  .  .  .  was  pleading  loudly  for 
admission.  The  jealousy  of  Bern,  and  later  the 
hostility  of  the  Catholic  Cantons  to  the  faith  of 
which  the  city  had  become  the  centre,  refused 
the  reipiest.  She  remained  a  mere  allv,  with 
even  her  independence  not  always  ungrudgingly 
defended  against  the  assiiults  of  iier  enenues. 
Religious  zeal  indeed  was  fatal  during  this  cen- 
tury to  political  sagacity.  Under  its  influence 
tlie  alliance  with  the  rich  city  of  Mulhausen, 
which  had  endured  for  more  than  a  hundred 
years,  was  thrown  off  in  1587 ;  the  overtures  of 
Strasburg  for  alliance  were  rejected;  the  pro- 
posals of  the  Grisons  Leagues  were  repulsed. 
The  opportunities  of  the  Confederates  were  thus 
neglected,  while  those  of  their  neighboiKa  be- 


came proportionately  increased.  .  .  .  The  prog- 
ress that  is  to  be  traced  during  the  16th  century 
is  such  as  was  due  to  the  times  rather  than  to 
the  people.  The  cessation  of  foreign  wars  and 
the  fewerinducements  for  mercenary  service  gave 
leisure  for  the  arts  of  peace ;  and  agriculture  and 
trade  resumed  their  progress.  Already  Switzer- 
land began  to  be  sought  by  refugees  from  Eng- 
land, France,  and  Italy.  The  arts  of  weaving 
and  of  dyeing  were  introduced,  and  the  manu- 
facture of  watches  began  at  Geneva.  .  .  .  War, 
which  had  been  almost  abandoned  except  in  the 
service  of  others,  comes  little  into  the  annals  of 
the  Confederation  as  a  State.  ...  As  another 
century  advances,  there  is  strife  at  the  very  gates 
of  the  Confederation.  .  .  .  But  the  Confederacy 
itself  was  never  driven  into  war." — C.  F.  John- 
stone, Jliiftoneal  Abstracts,  ch.  7. 

Also  in:  H.  Zschokke,  Uist.  of  Switzerlaml, 
ch.  33-41. 

A.  D.  1536-1564.  —  Calvin's  Ecclesiastical 
State  at  Geneva.  See  Geneva:  A.  D.  1536- 
1564. 

A.  D.  1579-1630. — The  Catholic  revival  and 
rally. — The  Borromean  or  Golden  League. — 
"Pre-eminent  amongst  those  wlio  worked  for  the 
Catholic  ■•evival  was  the  famous  Carlo  Borromeo, 
Archbishop  of  Jlilan  and  nephew  of  Pius  IV. 
He  lived  the  life  of  a  saint,  and  in  due  time  was 
canonized.  To  his  see  belonged  the  Swiss  bail- 
liages  in  the  Ticino  and  Valtellina.  Indefati- 
galile  in  his  labours,  3oustantly  visiting  every  part 
of  his  diocese,  toiling  up  to  the  Aljiine  huts,  he 
gathered  the  scattered  flocks  into  the  Papal  fold, 
whether  by  mildness  or  by  force.  .  .  .  For  the 
spread  of  Catholic  doctrines  he  hit  upon  three 
different  means.  He  called  into  being  the  Colle- 
gium Helveticum  in  1579  at  Slilan,  where  the 
Swifs  priests  were  educated  free.  He  sent  the 
Jesuits  into  the  country',  and  placed  a  nuncio  at 
Lucerne,  in  1580.  In  1586  was  signed,  between 
the  seven  Catholic  cantons,  the  Borromean  or 
Golden  League,  directed  against  the  reformers, 
and  in  the  following  year  a  coalition  was,  by  the 
same  cantons,  excepting  Solothurn,  entered  into 
with  Philip  of  Spain  and  with  Savoy.  The 
Jesuits  settled  themselves  in  Lucerne  and  Frei- 
burg, and  soon  gained  influence  amongst  the 
rich  and  the  educated,  whilst  the  Capuchins, 
who  flxed  themselves  at  Altorf,  Stanz,  Appen- 
zell,  and  elsewhere,  won  the  hearts  of  the  masses 
by  their  lowliness  and  devotion.  In  this  way 
did  Rome  seek  to  regain  her  influence  over  the 
Swiss  peoples,  and  the  effect  of  her  policy  w<i8 
soon  felt  in  the  se;ni-Protestant  and  subject 
lands.  ...  In  the  Valais,  the  Protestant  party, 
though  strong,  was  quite  swept  out  by  the 
Jesuits,  before  1630." — Mrs.  L.  Hug  and  R. 
Slead,  Switzerland,  ch.  25. 

A.  D.  1620-1626. — The  Valtelline  revolt  and 
war  with  the  Grisons.  See  France:  A.  D. 
1624-1626. 

A.  D.  1648.—  The  Peace  of  Westphalia.— 
Acknowledgea  independence  and  separation 
from  the  German  Empire,  See  Geumant: 
A.  D.  1648, 

A.  D.  1652-1789.— The  Peasant  Revolt  and 
the  Toggenburg  War. — Religious  conflicts. — 
Battles  of  Villmergen. — The  Peace  of  Aarau. 
— "  About  the  middle  of  the  17th  century  there 
was  growing  up,  in  all  the  cantons  except  the 
Waldsttttten,  a  feeling  of  strong  discontent 
among    the    peasants,  who  still  suffered  from 
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many  of  the  tyrannies  ■which  had  descended  to 
then;!  from  tlio  old  days  of  serfdom.  They  felt 
the  painful  contrast  hetwcen  their  lot  and  that  of 
the  three  old  cantons,  where  every  peasant  voted 
for  his  own  magistrates  and  his  own  laws,  and 
helped  to  decide  the  taxes  and  contributions 
which  he  should  pay.  .  .  .  Now  that  their  lib- 
erty had  been  proclaimed  at  Westphalia,  they 
were  inspired  with  the  idea  of  trying  to  make  it 
a  reality.  .  .  .  They  rose  on  the  occasion  of  the 
reduction  of  the  value  of  their  copijer  coinage. 
.  .  .  Opposition  begau  among  the  Entlibuchers 
of  Lucerne,  a  tall  and  sturdy  race,  that  lived  in 
the  long,  fertile  valley  on  the  banks  of  the 
Emmen.  .  .  .  Their  spirit  was  soon  quenched, 
however,  by  the  threats  of  Zurich  and  Berne; 
but  though  they  yielded  for  the  moment,  their 
example  liad  spread,  and  there  were  popular  ris- 
ings, excited  in  the  iarge  canton  of  Berne  by  the 
same  causes,  which  were  not  so  easily  checked. 
There  was  a  second  revolt  in  Lucerne,  which 
was  intended  to  be  nothing  less  than  a  league  of 
all  the  lower  classes  throughout  the  ten  cantons. 
The  peasants  of  Lucerne,  Berne,  Basel,  Solo- 
thurn,  and  the  territory  of  Aargau,  all  joined 
in  this  and  held  an  assembly  at  Sumiswald,  in 
April  1053,  where  they  chose  Nicholas  Leucfn- 
berger  as  their  chief,  and  proclaimed  their  pur- 
pose of  making  themselves  free  as  the  Small 
Cantons.  To  this  union,  unfortunately,  they 
brought  neither  strength  of  purpose  nor  wisdom. 
.  .  .  Meanwhile  the  cities  were  not  idle.  Zurich, 
the  capital,  gave  the  order  for  tlie  whole  confed- 
eracy to  arm,  in  May  1053.  The  struggle  was 
short  and  decisive.  For  a  few  weeks  Leuen- 
berger's  soldiers  robbed  and  murdered  where 
they  could,  and  made  feeble  and  futile  attempts 
upon  the  small  cities  of  Aargau.  Towards  the 
end  of  May  he  met,  near  Herzogenbuchsee,  the 
Bernese  troops.  ...  A  desperate  fight  ensued, 
but  the  insurgents  were  soon  overpowered.  .  .  . 
This  battle  ended  the  insurrection."  Leuen- 
berger  was  beheaded.  "  No  sooner  was  this  re- 
volt of  the  peasants  over  than  the  smouldering 
iires  of  religious  hatred,  zealously  fanned  by  the 
clergy  on  both  sides,  broke  out  again.  .  .  .  Sev- 
eral families  of  Arth,  in  Schwyz  had  been  obliged 
by  the  Catholics  to  abjure  their  faith,  or  fly  from 
their  homes."  Zurich  took  up  their  cause,  and 
"a  general  war  broke  out.  .  .  .  Berne  first  de- 
spatched troops  to  protect  her  own  frontier,  and 
then  sent  40  banners  to  the  help  of  Zurich."  The 
Bernese  troops  were  so  careless  that  they  allowed 
themselves  to  be  surprised  (January  14,  1056) 
by  4,000  Luceruers,  in  the  territory  of  Villmer- 
gen,  and  were  ruinously  defeated,  losing  800  men 
and  eleven  guns.  "  Soon  afterwards  a  peace  was 
concluded,  where  everything  stood  much  as  it 
had  stood  at  the  beginning  of  this  war,  which 
had  lasted  only  nine  weeks.  ...  A  second  insur- 
rection, on  a  smaller  scale  than  the  peasants'  re- 
volt, took  place  in  St.  Gall  in  the  first  years  of 
the  18th  century.  The  Swiss,  free  in  the  eyes  of 
the  outside  world,  were,  as  we  have  already  seen, 
mere  serfs  in  nearly  all  the  cantons,  and  such  was 
their  condition  in  the  country  of  Toggenburg. 
.  .  .  The  greater  part  of  the  rights  over  these 
estates  had  been  sold  to  the  abbot  of  St.  Gall  in 
1468.  In  the  year  1700,  the  abbey  of  St.  Gall  was 
presided  over  by  Leodegar  Burgisser  as  sovereign 
lord.  ...  He  began  by  questioning  all  the  com- 
mune rights  of  the  Toggenburgers,  and  called 
the  peoplp  his  serfs,  in  order  that  they  might 


become  so  used  to  the  name  as  not  to  rebel 
against  the  hardness  of  the  condition.  Even  at 
the  time  when  he  became  abbot,  there  was  very 
little,  either  of  right  or  privilege,  remaiuing  to 
these  poor  people.  .  .  .  When,  in  1701,  Abbot 
Leodegar  ordered  them  to  build  and  keep  open, 
at  their  own  expense,  a  new  road  through  the 
Ilummclwald,  crushed  as  they  had  been,  they 
turned. "  After  much  fruitless  remonstrance  and 
appeal  they  took  up  arms,  su])porteil  by  the 
Protestant  cantons  and  attacked  by  the  Cath- 
olics, with  aid  contributed  by  the  nuncio  of  the 
pope,  himself.  "The  contest  was  practically 
ended  on  the  25th  of  July,  1713,  by  a  decisive 
victory  by  the  Protestants  on  the  battle-field 
of  Villmergen,  where  they  had  been  beaten  by 
the  Lucerne  men  56  years  before.  The  battle 
lasted  four  hours,  and  2,000  Catholics  were  slain. 
...  In  the  month  of  August,  a  general  peace 
was  concluded  at  Aarau,  to  the  great  advantage 
of  the  conquerors.  The  five  Catholic  cantons 
were  obliged  to  yield  their  rights  over  Baden 
and  Rapperswyl,  and  to  associate  Berne  with 
themselves  in  the  sovereignty  over  Thurgau  and 
the  Rheinfcld.  By  this  pntvision  the  two  reli- 
gions became  equalized  in  those  provinces.  .  .  . 
The  Toggenburgers  came  once  more  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  en  abbot  of  St.  Gall,  but  with 
improved  rights  a^d  privileges,  and  under  the 
powerful  protection  of  Zurich  and  Berne.  The 
Catholic  cantons  were  long  in  recovering  from 
the  expenses  of  this  war.  .  .  .  During  8(5  years 
from  the  peace  of  Aarau,  the  Swiss  were  engaged 
in  neither  foreign  nor  civil  war,  and  the  disturb- 
ances which  agitated  the  different  cantons  from 
time  to  time  were  confined  to  a  limited  stage. 
But  real  peace  and  union  were  as  far  off  as  ever. 
Religious  differences,  plots,  intrigues,  and  re- 
volts, kept  people  of  the  same  canton  and  vil- 
lage apart,  until  the  building  which  their  fore- 
fathers had  raised  in  the  early  days  of  the 
republic  was  gradually  weakened  and  ready  to 
fall,  like  a  house  of  cards,  at  the  first  blow  from 
Franco." — II.  D.  8.  Mackenzie,  Switzerland,  eh. 
15-16. 

Also  in:  H.  Zschokke,  IIi»t.  of  Switzerland, 
cli.  42-56. 

A.  D.  1792-1798. — The  ferment  of  the  French 
Revolution. —  Invasion  and  subjugation  by  the 
French. —  Robbing  of  the  treasure  of  Berne. — 
Formation  of  the  Helvetic  Republic. — "The 
world  rang  with  arms  and  cries  of  war,  with 
revolutions,  battles  and  defeats.  The  French 
promised  fraternity  and  assistance  to  every  peo- 
ple who  wished  to  make  themselves  free.  .  .  . 
Their  arms  advanced  victorious  through  Savoy 
and  the  Netherlandr  and  over  the  Rhino.  Nearer 
and  nearer  drew  the  danger  around  the  country 
of  the  Alpine  people.  But  the  government  of 
the  Confederate  states  showed  no  foresight  in 
view  of  the  danger.  They  thought  themselves 
safe  behind  the  shield  of  their  iimocence  and 
their  neutrality  between  the  contending  parties. 
They  had  no  arms  and  prepared  none;  they  had 
no  strength  and  did  not  draw  closer  the  bands  of 
their  everlasting  compact.  Each  canton,  timidly 
and  in  silence,  cared  for  its  own  safety,  but  little 
for  that  of  the  others.  .  .  .  All  kinds  of  pamph- 
lets stirred  up  the  people.  At  Lausanne,  Vevey, 
Rolle  and  other  places,  fiery  young  men,  in  noisy 
assemblages,  drank  success  to  the  arms  of  eman- 
cipated France.  Although  public  order  was  no- 
where disturbed  by  such  proceedings,  the  gov- 
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ernment  of  Berae  thought  it  necessary  to  put  a 
stop  to  them  by  severe  measures  and  to  compel 
silence  by  wholesome  fear.  They  sent  plenipo- 
tentiaries supported  by  an  armed  force.  The 
guilty  and  even  the  innocent  were  punished. 
More  fled.  This  silenced  Vaud,  but  did  not  quell 
her  indignation.  The  fugitives  breathed  ven- 
geance. ...  In  foreign  countries  dwelt  sadly 
many  of  those  who,  at  various  times,  had  been 
banished  from  the  Confederacy  because  they  had, 
by  word  or  deed,  too  boldly  or  importunately 
defended  the  rights  and  freedom  of  their  fellow- 
citizens.  Several  of  these  addressed  the  chiefs 
of  the  French  republic.  .  .  .  Such  addresses 
pleased  the  chiefs  of  France.  They  thought  in 
their  hearts  that  Switzerland  would  be  an  excel- 
lent bulwaric  for  France,  and  a  desirable  gate, 
through  which  the  way  would  be  always  open 
to  Italy  and  Germany.  They  also  knew  of  and 
longed  for  the  treasures  of  the  Swiss  cities.  And 
they  endeavored  to  find  cause  of  quarrel  with  the 
magistrates  of  the  Confederates.  .  .  .  Shortly 
afterwards,  came  the  great  general  Napoleon 
Buonaparte,  and  marched  through  Savoy  into 
Italy  against  the  forces  of  the  emperor.  ...  In 
a  very  few  months,  though  in  many  battles, 
Buonaparte  vanquished  the  whole  power  of  Aus- 
tria, conquered  and  <  rrifled  Italy  from  one  end 
to  the  other,  took  t!  whole  of  Lombardy  and 
compelled  tile  emperor  to  make  peace.  He  made 
Lombardy  a  republic,  called  the  Cisalpine. 
When  the  subjects  of  Orisons  in  Valtelina, 
Chiavenna  and  Bormio  saw  this,  they  preferred 
to  be  citizens  of  the  neighboring  Cisalpine  repub- 
lic, rather  than  poor  subjects  of  Orisons.  For 
their  many  grievances  and  complaints  were 
_  rely  listened  to.  But  Buonaparte  said  to  Gri- 
81  ■> :  '  If  you  will  give  freedom  and  equal  rights 
to  ,  ^se  people,  they  may  be  your  fellow-citizens, 
and  b  'U  remain  with  you.  I  give  you  time ;  de- 
cide ai.  J  send  word  to  me  at  Milan. ' .  .  .  When 
the  last  ,  eriod  for  decision  had  passed,  Buona- 
parte became  indignant  and  impatient,  and  united 
Valtelina,  Chiavenna  and  Bormio  to  the  Cisalpine 
re.ublic(22d  Oct.,  1797).  .  .  .  So  the  old  limits 
of  Switzerland  were  unjustly  contracted;  four 
weeks  afterwards  also,  that  part  of  the  bishopric 
of  Bille  which  had  hitherto  been  respected  on  ac- 
count of  its  alliance  with  the  Swiss,  was  added  to 
France.  Thereat  great  fear  fell  on  the  Confeder- 
ates. .  .  .  Then  the  rumor  spread  that  a  French 
army  was  approaching  the  frontiers  of  Switzer- 
land to  protect  the  people  of  Vaud.  They  had 
called  for  the  intervention  of  France  in  virtue  of 
ancient  treaties.  But  report  said  that  the  French 
intended  to  overthrow  the  Confederate  authori- 
ties and  to  make  themselves  masters  of  the  coun- 
try. .  .  .  Almost  the  whole  Confederacy  was  in 
a  state  of  confusion  and  dissolution.  The  gov- 
ernments of  the  cantons,  powerless,  distrustful 
and  divided,  acted  each  for  itself,  without  con- 
cert. ...  In  the  mean  while  a  large  army  of 
French  advanced.  Under  their  generals  Brune 
and  Schauenberg  they  entered  the  territory  of 
the  Confederates,  and  Valid,  accepting  foreign 
protection,  declared  herself  independent  of  Berne. 
Then  the  governments  of  Switzerland  felt  that 
thej;  could  no  longer  maintain  their  former  do- 
minion. Lucerne  and  Schauffhausen  declared 
their  subjects  free  and  united  to  themselves. 
Zurich  released  the  prisoners  of  Stafa,  and  prom- 
ised to  ameliorate  her  constitution  to  the  advan- 
tage of  the  people.  .  .  .  Even  Freiburg  now  felt 


that  the  change  must  come  for  which  Chenaur 
had  bled.  And  the  council  of  Berne  received 
into  their  number  52  representatives  of  the  coun- 
try and  said:  'Let  us  hold  together  in  the  com- 
mon danger. '  All  these  reforms  and  revolutions 
were  the  work  of  four  weeks ;  all  too  late.  Berne, 
indeed,  with  Freiburg  and  Solothum,  opposed 
lier  troops  to  the  advancing  French  army.  Cour- 
age was  not  wanting;  but  discipline,  skill  in 
arms  and  experienced  ofHcers.  ...  On  the  very 
first  day  of  the  war  (2d  March,  1798),  the  enemy  s 
light  troops  took  Freiburg  and  Solothum,  and 
on  the  fourth  (5th  March),  Berne  itself.  .  .  . 
Prance  now  authoritatively  decided  the  future 
fate  of  Switzerland  and  said :  '  The  Confederacy 
is  no  more.  Henceforward  the  whole  of  Switzer- 
land shall  form  a  free  state,  one  and  indivisible, 
under  the  name  of  the  Helvetian  republic.  All 
the  inhabitants,  in  country  as  well  as.  city,  shall 
have  equal  rights  of  citizenship.  The  citizens 
in  general  assembly  shall  choose  their  magis- 
trates, officers,  judges  and  legislative  council; 
the  legislative  council  shall  elect  the  general 
government;  the  government  shall  appoint  the 
cantonal  prefects  and  officers.'  The  whole  Swiss 
territory  was  divided  into  18  cantons  of  about 
equal  size.  For  this  purpose  the  district  of 
Berne  was  parcelled  into  the  cantons  of  Vaud, 
Oberland,  Berne  and  Aragau ;  several  small  can- 
tons were  united  in  one ;  as  Uri,  Schwyz,  Unter- 
walden  and  Zug  in  the  canton  of  Waldstatten ; 
St.  Gallen  district,  Rheinthal  and  Appenzell  in 
the  canton  of  Santis ;  several  countries  subject 
to  the  Confederacy,  as  Baden,  Thurgau,  Lugano 
and  Bellinzona,  formed  new  cantons.  Va'  .is 
was  also  added  as  one ;  Orisons  was  invitee,  to 
join;  but  Geneva,  Muhlhausen  and  other  districts 
formerly  parts  of  Switzerland,  were  separated 
from  her  and  incorporated  with  France.  So  de- 
creed the  foreign  conquerors.  They  levied  heavy 
war-taxes  and  contributions.  They  carried  off 
the  tons  of  gold  which  Berne,  Zurich  ond  other 
cities  had  accumulated  in  their  treasure-chambers 
during  their  dominion.  .  .  .  But  the  mountain- 
eers of  Uri,  Nidwalden,  Schwyz  and  Glarus, 
original  confederates  in  libertj',  said :  '  In  battle 
and  in  blood,  our  fathers  won  the  glorious  jewel 
of  our  independence ;  we  will  not  lose  it  but  in 
battle  and  in  blood.'  .  ,  .  Then  they  fought 
valiantly  near  AVoUrau  and  on  the  Schindellegi, 
but  unsuccessfully.  .  .  .  But  Aloys  Reding  re- 
assembled his  troops  on  the  Rothenthurm,  near 
the  Morgarten  field  of  victory.  There  a  long 
and  bloody  battle  took  place.  .  .  .  Thrice  did 
the  French  troops  renew  the  combat:  thrice  were 
they  defeated  and  driven  back  to  Aegeri  in  Zug. 
It  was  the  second  of  May.  Nearly  2,000  of  the 
enemy  lay  slain  upon  that  glorious  field.  Glo- 
riously also  fought  the  Waldstatten  on  the  next 
day  near  Arth.  But  the  strength  of  the  heroes 
bled  away  in  their  very  victories.  They  made  a 
treaty,  and,  with  sorrow  in  their  hearts,  entered 
the  Helvetian  republic.  Thus  ended  the  old 
Bond  of  the  Confederates.  Four  hundred  and 
ninety  years  had  it  lasted ;  in  seventy-four  days 
it  was  dissolved." — H.  Zschokke,  Tlie  Iliatory  of 
Switzerland,  eh,  51  and  60. — "A  system  of  rob- 
bery and  extortion,  more  shameless  even  than 
that  practised  in  Italy,  was  put  in  force  against 
the  cantonal  governments,  against  the  monaster 
ies,  and  against  private  individuols.  In  compen- 
sation for  the  material  losses  inflicted  upon  the 
country,  the  new  Helvetic  Republic,  one  and  in- 
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divisible,  was  proclaimed  at  Aarau.  It  conferred 
an  equality  of  political  rights  upon  all  natives  of 
Switzerland,  and  substituted  for  the  ancient  va- 
rieties of  cantonal  sovereignty  a  single  national 
government,  composed,  like  that  of  France,  of  a 
Directory  and  two  Councils  of  Legislature.  The 
towns  and  districts  which  had  been  hitherto  ex- 
cluded from  a  share  in  government  welcomed  a 
change  which  seemed  to  place  them  on  a  level 
with  their  former  superiors :  the  mountain-can- 
toua  fought  with  traditional  heroism  in  defence 
of  the  liberties  which  they  had  inherited  from 
their  fathers;  hut  they  were  compelled,  one  after 
another,  to  submit  to  the  overwhelming  force  of 
France,  and  to  accept  the  new  constitution.  Yet, 
even  now,  wlien  peace  seemed  to  have  been  re- 
stored, and  the  whole  purpose  of  France  attained, 
the  tyranny  and  violence  of  the  invaders  ex- 
hausted the  endurance  of  a  spirited  people.  The 
magistrates  of  the  Republic  were  expelled  from 
oflice  at  the  word  of  a  French  Commissio'i ;  hos- 
tages were  seized ;  at  length  an  oath  of  allegiance 
to  the  new  order  was  required  as  a  condition  for 
the  evacuation  of  Switzerland  by  tlie  French 
army.  It  was  refused  by  the  mountaineers  of 
Unterwalden,  and  a  handful  of  peasants  met  the 
French  army  at  the  village  of  Stanz,  on  the  east- 
ern shore  of  the  Lake  of  Lucerne  (Sept.  8).  There 
for  three  days  they  fought  with  unyielding  cour- 
age. Tlieir  resistance  inflamed  the  French  to  a 
cruel  vengeance :  slaughtered  families  and  burn- 
ing villages  renewed,  in  this  so-called  crv.:iadc  of 
liberty,  the  savagery  of  ancient  war. "-  ■  C.  A. 
Fyfle,  Jlist.  of  Modern  Europe,  v.  1,  c;  4. — 
"Geneva  at  the  same  time  [1798]  fell  a  prey  to 
the  ambition  of  the  all-engrossing  Republic. 
This  celebrated  city  had  long  been  an  object  of 
their  desire ;  and  the  divisions  by  which  it  was 
now  distracted  afforded  a  favourable  opportunity 
for  accomplisliiug  the  object.  The  democratic 
party  loudly  demanded  a  union  with  that  power, 
and  a  commission  was  appointed  by  the  Senate 
to  report  upon  the  subject.  Their  report,  how- 
ever, was  unfavourable;  upon  which  General 
Gerard,  who  commanded  a  small  corps  in  the 
neighbourhood,  took  possession  of  the  town ;  and 
the  Senate,  with  the  bayonet  at  their  throats, 
formally  agreed  to  a  '.mion  with  the  conquering 
Republic." — Sir  A.  Alison,  Hist,  of  Europe,  1789- 
1815,  eh.  25  (».  C). 

Also  in  :  A.  Thiers,  Hist,  of  the  Fr.  Rev.  (Am. 
ed.),  V.  4,  ijp.  248-252.  — Mallet  du  Pan,  Memoirs 
ami  Cor.,  v.  2,  c!i.  13-14. 

A.  D.  1797.  —  Bonaparte's  dismemberment 
of  the  Graubiinden.  See  Fuance:  A.  D.  1797 
(JI.\Y — OcroHEK). 

A.  D.  1798-1799. — Battlefield  of  the  second 
Coalition  against  France.  See  Fuance  :  A.  1). 
1798-1799  (August— April). 

A.  D.  1799  (August — December).  —  Cam- 
paign of  the  French  against  the  Russians. — 
Battle  of  Zurich. —  Carnage  in  the  city. — 
Suwarrow's  retreat.  See  Fuance:  A.  D.  1799 
(August— DECEMnEii). 

A.  D.  1800.— Bonaparte's  passage  of  the 
Great  St.  Bernard.  See  Fuance:  A.  D.  1800- 
1801  (May— FEunuAKV). 

A.  D.  1802. — Revolution  instigated  and  en- 
forced by  Bonaparte.  See  France  :  A.  D.  1801- 
1803. 

A.  D.  1803-18/18.— Napoleon's  Act  of  Medi- 
ation.— Inde  jendence  regained  and  Neutrality 
guaranteed  b:'  the  Congress  of  Vienna. — Ge- 


neva, the  Valais,  and  Neuchatel.— The  Fed- 
eral Pact  of  1815.— The  Sonderbund  and  Civil 
War.— The  Federal  Constitution  of  1848.— 

"  Bonaparte  summoned  deputies  of  both  parties 
to  Paris,  and  after  long  consultation  with  them 
he  gave  ,:o  Switzerland,  on  the  2d  February 
1803,  a  new  Constitution  termed  the  Act  of 
Slediation.  Old  names  were  restored,  and  in 
some  cases  what  had  been  subject  lands  were  in- 
corporated'in  the  League,  which  now  consisted 
of  19  Cantons,  each  having  a  separate  Constitu- 
tion. The  additional  six  were :  St.  Gallen,  the 
Grisons,  Aargai,  Thurgau,  Ticino,  and  Vaud. 
Thi.s  was  the  fifth  pliase  of  the  Confederation. 
A  Diet  was  created,  there  being  one  deputy  to 
eaclf  Canton,  but  still  with  limited  powers,  for 
he  could  only  vote  according  to  his  instructions. 
The  19  deputies  had,  however,  between  them  25 
votes,  because  every  deputy  who  represented  a 
Canton  witli  more  than  100,000  inhabitants  pos- 
sessed two  votes,  and  there  were  six  of  these 
Cantons.  The  Diet  met  once  a  year  in  June,  by 
turns  at  Zurich,  Bern,  Luzern,  Freiburg,  Solo- 
thuru,  and  Basel,  the  Cantons  of  which  these 
were  the  capitals  becoming  successively  directing 
Cantons.  Three  were  Catholic  and  three  Prot- 
estant. The  head  of  the  directing  Canton  for 
the  time  being  was  Laudammann  of  Switzer- 
land and  President  of  the  Diet.  The  Act  of 
jMediation  was  not  acceptable  to  all  parties, 
and  before  Switzerland  could  become  entirely 
independent  there  was  to  be  one  more  for- 
eign intervention.  The  fall  of  the  Emperor 
Napoleon  brought  with  it  the  destruction  of  his 
work  in  that  country,  the  neutrality  and  inde- 
pendence of  which  were  recognized  by  the  Con- 
gress of  Vienna  [see  Vienna:  Congress  of], 
though  upon  condition  of  the  maintenance  In 
the  Confederation  of  the  new  Cantons;  and  in 
1814  the  Valais  (a  Republic  allied  to  the  Confcd- 
eratiou  frcm  the  Middle  Ages  till  1798),  Neuchii- 
tel  (which,  from  being  subject  to  the  King  of 
Prussia,  had  been  bestowed  by  Napoleon  upon 
JIarshal  Berthier),  and  Geneva  (which  had  been 
annexed  to  France  under  the  Directory  in  1798, 
but  was  now  independent  and  rendered  more 
compact  by  the  addition  of  some  territory  be- 
longing to  France  and  Savoy)  were  added  to  the 
existing  Cantons.  Finally,  the  perpetual  neu- 
trality of  Switzerland  and  the  inviolability  of 
her  territory  were  guaranteed  by  Austria,  Great 
Britain,  Portugal,  Prussia,  and  Russia,  in  an 
Act  signed  at  Paris  on  the  20th  November  1815. 
Neuchfitel,  however,  only  really  gained  its  inde- 
pendence in  1857,  wlien  it  ceased  to  be  u  Prus- 
sian Principality.  The  Confederation  now  con- 
sisted of  22  Cantons,  and  a  Federal  Pact,  drawn 
up  at  Zurich  by  .the  Diet  in  1815,  and  accepted 
by  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  took  the  place  of  the 
Act  of  Mediation,  and  remained  in  force  till  1848. 
It  was  in  some  respects  a  return  to  the  state  of 
things  previous  to  the  French  Revolution,  and 
restored  to  the  Cantons  a  large  portion  of  their 
former  sovereignty.  .  .  .  Then  came  an  epoch 
ot  agitation  and  discord.  The  Confederation 
suffered  from  a  fundamental  vice,  i.  e.  the 
powerlessness  of  the  central  authority.  The 
Cantons  had  become  too  independent,  and  gave 
to  their  deputies  instructions  differing  widely 
from  each  other.  The  fall  of  the  Bourbons  in 
1880  had  its  echo  in  Switzerland,  the  patricians 
of  Bern  and  the  aristocratic  class  in  other  Can- 
tons lost  the  ascendency  which  they  had  giad- 
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ually  recovered  since  the  beginning  of  the  cen- 
tury, and  the  power  of  tlie  people  was  greatly 
increased.  In  several  months  13  Cantons,  among 
which  were  Luzern  and  Freiburg,  niotlilied  their 
Constitutions  in  a  democratic  sense,  some  peace- 
ably, others  by  revolution.  .  .  .  Between  1830 
nn(l  1847  there  were  in  all  27  revisions  of  can- 
tonal Constitutions.  To  political  disputes  re- 
ligious troubles  were  added.  In  Aargau  the 
Constitut.'on  of  1831,  whereby  tlie  Grand  Coun- 
cil was  made  to  consist  of  200  members,  half 
being  Protestants  and  half  Catholics,  was  revised 
iu  1840,  and  by  the  new  Constitution  the  mem- 
bers were  no  longer  to  be  chosen  with  any  refer- 
ence to  creed,  but  upon  the  basis  of  wide  popular 
representation,  thus  giving  a  numerical  advan- 
tage to  the  Protestants.  Discontent  arose  among 
the  Catholics,  and  eventually  some  2,000  peas- 
ants of  that  faith  took  up  arras,  but  were  beaten 
by  Protestants  of  Aargau  at  Villmergen  iu  Jan- 
uary 1841,  and  tlie  consequence  was  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  eight  convents  in  that  Canton,  and 
the  confiscation  of  their  most  valuable  property. 
...  A  first  result  of  the  suppression  of  these 
convents  was  the  fall  of  the  Liberal  government 
of  Luzern,  and  the  advent  to  power  of  the  chiefs 
of  the  Ultramontane  party  in  that  Canton.  Two 
years  later  the  new  government  convoked  dcle- 

Eates  of  the  Catholic  Cantons  at  Pothcn,  near 
uzern,  and  there  in  secret  conferences,  and 
imder  the  pretext  that  religion  was  in  danger, 
the  bases  of  a  separate  League  or  Sonderbund 
were  laid,  embracing  the  four  Forest  Cantons, 
Zug,  and  Freiburg.  Subsequently  the  Valais 
joined  the  League,  which  was  clearly  a  violation 
not  only  of  the  letter  but  also  of  the  spirit  of  the 
Federal  Pact.  In  1844  the  Grand  Council  of  Lu- 
zern voted  in  favour  of  the  Jesuits'  appeal  to  bo 
entrusted  with  the  direction  of  superior  public 
education,  and  this  led  to  hostilities  between  the 
Liberal  and  Ultramontane  parties.  Bands  of 
volunteers  attacked  Luzern  and  were  defeated, 
the  expulsion  of  the  Jesuits  became  a  burning 
question,  and  finally,  when  the  ordinary  Diet 
assembled  at  Bern  in  July  1847,  the  Sonderbund 
Cantons  declared  their  intention  of  persevering  in 
their  separate  alliance  until  the  other  Cantons 
liad  decreed  the  re-establislunent  of  the  Aargau 
convents,  abandoned  the  question  of  the  Jesuits, 
and  renounced  all  modifications  of  the  Pact. 
These  conditions  could  evidently  not  be  ac- 
cepted. .  .  .  On  the  4th  November  1847,  after 
the  deputies  of  the  Sonderbund  had  left  the  Diet, 
tills  League  was  declared  to  be  dissolved,  and 
hostilities  broke  out  between  the  two  contending 
parties.  -A  short  and  decisive  campaign  of  25 
days  ensued,  Freiburg  was  taken  by  the  Federal 
troops,  under  General  Dufour,  later  Luzern 
opcred  its  gates,  the  small  Cantons  and  the 
Valais  capitulated  and  the  strife  came  to  an 
end.  ...  As  soon  as  the  Sonderbund  was  dis- 
solved, it  became  necessary  to  proceed  to  the 
revision  of  the  Federal  Pact." — Sir  F.  O.  Adams 
and  C.  D.  Cunningham,  The  Swiss  Confederation, 
eh.  1. 

A.  D.  i8io. —  Annexation  of  the  Valais  to 
France.  See  Fuance:  A.  D.  1810  (Februauy 
— Deckmber). 

A.  D.  1817.— Accession  to  the  Holy  Alliance. 
See  Holy  Alliance. 

A.  D.  1832.— Educational  reforms.  See  Edu- 
cation,   JIoDERN :    European    Countries.  — 

SWITZERLANE. 


A.  D.  1848-1890.— The  existing  Federal 
Constitution. — On  the  conclusion  of  the  Sonder- 
bund Secession  and  War,  the  task  of  drawing  up 
a  Constitution  for  tlie  Confederacy  was  confided 
to  a  committee  of  fourteen  members,  and  the 
work  was  finished  on  the  8th  of  April,  1848. 
"The  project  was  submitted  to  the  Cantons,  and 
accepted  at  once  by  thirteen  and  a  half;  others 
joined  during  tlie  summer,  and  the  new  Consti- 
tution was  finally  promulgated  with  the  assent 
of  all  on  the  12tli  September.  Hence  arose 
the  seventh  and  li'st  phase  of  the  Confederation, 
by  the  adoption  of  a  Federal  Constitution  for 
the  whole  of  Switzerland,  being  the  first  which 
was  entirely  the  work  of  Swiss,  without  any 
foreign  influence,  although  its  authors  had 
studied  that  of  the  United  States.  ...  It  was 
natural  that,  as  in  process  of  time  commerce  and 
industry  were  develojied,  and  as  the  differences 
between  the  legislation  of  the  various  Cantons 
became  more  apparent,  a  revision  of  tlie  first 
really  Swiss  Constitution  should  bo  found  neces- 
sary. This  was  proposed  both  in  1871  and  1872, 
but  the  partisans  of  a  further  centralization, 
1  hough  successful  in  the  Chambers,  were  de- 
feated upon  an  appeal  to  the  popular  vote  on 
the  12th  May  1872,  by  a  majority  of  between 
live  and  six  thousand,  and  by  thirteen  Cantons 
to  nine.  The  (luestion  was,  however,  by  no 
means  settled,  and  in  1874  a  new  project  of  re- 
vision, more  acceptable  to  the  partisans  of  can- 
tonal independence,  was  adopted  by  the  people, 
the  numbers  being  340,109,  to  198,013.  The 
Cantons  were  about  two  to  one  in  favour  of  the 
revision,  14^^  declaring  for  and  7^-  against  it. 
This  Constitution  bears  date  the  29th  Slay  1874, 
and  has  since  been  added  to  and  altered  in  cer- 
tain particulars." — Sir  F.  O.  Adams  and  C.  D. 
Cunningham,  The  Swiss  Confederation,  ch.  1. — 
' '  Since  1848  .  .  .  Switzerland  has  been  a  federal 
state,  consisting  of  a  central  authority,  the 
Bund,  and  19  entire  and  0  half  states,  the  Can- 
tons; to  foreign  powers  she  presents  an  united 
front,  while  her  internal  policy  allows  to  each 
Canton  a  large  amount  of  independence.  .  .  . 
The  basis  of  all  legislative  di"ision  is  the  Com- 
mune or  'Gemeinde,'  corresponding  in  some 
slight  degree  to  the  English  'Parish.'  Tlic 
Commune  in  its  legislative  and  administrative 
aspect  or  '  Einwolinergemeinde '  is  composed  of 
all  the  inhabitants  of  a  Commune.  It  is  self- 
governing  and  has  the  control  of  the  local  police ; 
It  also  administers  all  matters  connected  with 
pauperism,  education,  sanitary  and  funeral  reg- 
ulations, the  fire  brigade,  the  maintenance  of 
public  peace  and  trusteeships.  ...  At  the  head 
of  the  Commune  is  the  'Gemeiiiderath,'  or 
'Communal  Council,'  whose  members  are  elected 
from  the  inhabitants  for  a  fixed  period.  It  is 
presided  over  by  an  'Amuiann,'  or  'Mayor,' or 
'Presilent.' .  .  .  Above  the  Commune  on  the 
ascending  scale  comes  the  Canton.  .  .  .  Each  of 
the  19  Cantons  and  0  half  Cantons  is  a  sovereign 
state,  whose  privileges  are  nevertheless  limited 
by  the  Federal  Constitution,  particularly  as  re- 
gards legal  and  military  matters;  the  Constitu- 
tion also  defines  the  extent  of  each  Canton,  and 
no  portion  of  a  Canton  is  allowed  to  secede  and 
join  itself  to  another  Canton.  .  .  .  Legislative 
power  is  in  the  hands  of  the  '  Volk ' ;  in  the  polit- 
ical sense  of  the  word  the  '  Volk '  consists  of  all 
the  Swiss  living  iu  the  Canton,  who  have  passed 
their  20th  year  and  are  not  under  disability  from 
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crime  or  bankruptcy.  The  voting  on  tlio  part 
of  the  people  deals  mostly  with  alterations  in 
the  cantonal  constitution,  treaties,  laws,  decis- 
ions of  the  First  Council  involving  expenditures 
of  Frs.  100,000  and  upward,  and  other  decisions 
which  tlie  Council  considers  ailvisablc  to  subject 
to  the  public  vote,  which  also  determines  the 
adoption  of  propositions  for  the  creation  of  new 
laws,  or  the  alteration  or  abolition  of  old  ones, 
when  such  a  plebiscite  is  demanded  by  a  petition 
signed  by  5,000  voters.  .  .  .  The  First  Council 
(Qrosse  Uatli)  is  the  highest  political  and  admin- 
istrative power  of  the  Canton.  It  corresponds 
to  the  'Chamber'  of  other  countries.  Every 
1,300  inhabitants  of  an  electoral  circuit  send  one 
member.  .  .  .  The  Kleine  Kath  or  special  coun- 
cil (corresponding  to  tlie  '  Ministeriura '  of  other 
continental  countries)  is  composed  of  three  mem- 
bers and  has  three  proxies.  It  is  chosen  by  the 
First  Council  for  a  period  of  two  years.  It 
superintends  all  cantonal  institutions  and  con- 
trols the  various  public  boards.  .  .  .  Tlie  popu- 
lations of  the  83  sovereign  Cantons  constitute 
togetlier  the  Swiss  Confederation.  .  .  .  The 
highest  power  of  the  Bund  is  exercised  by  the 
'Bundesversammhmg,'  or  Parliament,  which 
consists  of  two  chambers,  the  'Nationalrath,' 
and  the  'Stilnderath.'  The  Nationalrath  corre- 
sponds to  the  Engli.sh  House  of  Commons,  and 
the  Stitnderath  partially  to  the  House  of  Lords ; 
the  former  represents  the  Swiss  people,  the  latter 
the  Cantons.  The  Nationalrath  consists  of  145 
members.  .  .  .  Every  Canton  or  half  Canton 
must  choose  at  least  one  member;  and  for  the 
purpose  of  election  Switzerland  is  divided  into 
49  electoral  districts.  The  Nationalrath  is  trien- 
nial. .  .  .  The  Stilnderath  consists  of  44  mem- 
bers, eacii   Canton  having  two  representatives 


and  each  half  Canton  one.  ...  A  bill  is  re- 
garded as  passed  when  it  has  an  absolute  ma- 
jority in  both  cliaml)ers,  but  it  docs  not  come 
into  force  until  either  a  plebiscite  is  not  de- 
manded for  a  space  of  three  months,  or,  if  it  is 
demanded  (for  which  the  rc(iucst  of  30,000  voters 
is  necessary)  the  result  of  the  appeal  to  the 
people  is  in  favor  of  the  bill.  This  privilege  of 
the  people  to  control  the  decision  of  their  repre- 
sentatives is  called  Das  Ueferendum  [see  Rekeii- 
kndum].  .  .  .  The  highest  administrotive  author- 
ity in  Switzerland  is  the  Bundesrath,  composed 
of  seven  members,  which  [like  the  Bundesver- 
sammlung]  .  .  .  meets  in  Bern.  Its  members 
arc  chosen  by  the  Bundesversamndung  and  the 
term  of  office  is  ten  years.  .  .  .  The  president  of 
the  Confederation  (Bundcspresident)  is  cliosen 
by  the  Bundesversiunmlung  from  the  nieml)ers 
of  the  Bundesrath  for  one  year.  .  .  .  The  ad- 
ministration of  justice,  so  far  as  it  is  exercised  by 
the  Bund,  is  entrusted  to  a  Court,  the  Bundes- 
gericht,  consisting  of  nine  members." — P.  Haurl, 
Hketch  of  the  Const,  of  Switzerland  {in  Strick- 
land's "  T/ie  Engadine"). 

Also  in  :  Sir  P.  O.  Adams  and  C.  D.  Cunning- 
ham, The  Swiss  Confederation. — J.  51.  Vincent, 
State  and  Federal  Gov't  in  Switzerland. — Old 
South  Leaflets,  gen.  seines,  no.  18.  —  Univ.  of 
Pcnn.,  Pub's,  no.  8. — For  the  text  of  the  Swiss 
Constitution,   see   Constitution  ov   Switzeu- 

LAND. 

A.  D.  1871.  —  Exclusion  of  Jesuits.  See 
Jesuits:  A.  D.  1769-1871. 

A.  D.  i8()4.— The  President  of  the  Swiss  Fed- 
eral Councd  for  1894  is  femile  Frey,  the  Vice 
President,  Joseph  Zemp.  According  to  the  latest 
census,  taken  in  1888,  the  population  of  Switzer- 
land was  3,917,740. 


SWORD,  German  Order  of  the.  See  Li- 
vonia: 13-1  3tii  C^entuhies. 

SWORD,  Swedish  Order  of  the.—  An  Order, 
ascribed  to  (iustavus  Vasa.  It  was  revived, 
after  long  neglect,  by  King  Frederick  I.  in 
1748. 

SYAGRIUS,  Kingdom  of.  See  Gaul:  A.  D. 
457-480. 

SYB ARIS.—  SYBARITES.  —  Sybaris  and 
Kroton  were  two  ancient  Greek  cities,  founded 
by  Achfcan  colonists,  on  the  coast  of  the  gulf  of 
Tarentum,  in  southern  Italy.  "The  town  of 
Sybaris  was  planted  between  two  rivers,  the 
Sybaris  and  the  Krathis  (the  name  of  tlio. latter 
borrowed  from  a  river  of  Acliaia);  the  town  of 
Kroton  about  twenty-flve  miles  distant,  on  the 
river  .^Esarus.  .  .  .  The  fatal  contest  between 
these  two  cities,  which  ended  in  the  ruin  of  Sy- 
baris, took  place  in  510  B.  C. ,  after  the  latter 
had-  subsisted  in  growing  prosperity  for  810 
years.  .  .  .  We  are  told  tliat  the  Sybarites,  in 
that  final  contest,  marched  against  Kroton  with 
an  army  of  300,000  men.  .  .  .  The  few  state- 
ments which  have  reached  us  respecting  them 
touch,  unfortunately,  upon  little  more  than  their 
luxury,  fantastic  self-indulgence  and  extrava- 
gant indolence,  for  which  qualities  they  have  be- 
come proverbial  in  modern  times  as  well  as  in 
ancient.  Anecdotes  illustrating  these  qualities 
were  curreii.',  and  served  more  than  one  purpose 
in  antiquity. " —  Q.  Qrote,  Hist,  of  Greece,  pt.  2, 
ch.  33. 

SYBOT A,  Naval  Battle  of.—  Fought,  B.  C. 
488,  between  the  llcets  of  Corinth  and  Corcyra,  in 


the  quarrel  which  led  up  to  the  Peloponnesian 
War.  The  Atlienians  had  ten  ships  present,  as 
allies  of  the  Corcyreans,  intending  only  to  watch 
affairs,  but  at  the  end  they  were  drawn  into  the 
fight.  Tlie  Corcyreans  were  beaten.  —  Thucyd- 
ides,  Ilistory,  bk.  1,  sect.  46. 

SYCOPHANTS.  — "Not  until  now  [about 
B.  C.  428,  wlien  the  demagogue  Cleon  rose  to 
power  at  Athens]  did  the  activity  of  the  Syco- 
phants attain  to  its  full  height ;  a  class  of  men 
arose  who  made  a  regular  trade  of  collecting 
materials  for  indictments,  and  of  bringing  their 
fellow  citizens  before  a  legal  tribunal.  These 
denunciations  were  particularly  directed  ag.'.inst 
those  who  were  distinguished  by  wealth,  birth 
and  services,  and  who  therefore  gave  cause  for 
suspicion;  for  the  informers  wished  to  prove 
themselves  zealous  friends  of  the  people  and  ac- 
tive guardians  of  the  constitution.  ...  In- 
trigues and  conspiracies  were  suspected  in  all 
quarters,  and  the  popular  orators  persuaded  the 
citizens  to  i)Ut  no  confidence  in  any  magistrate, 
envoy  or  commLssion,  but  rather  to  settle  every- 
thing in  full  assembly  and  themselves  assume  the 
entire  executive.  The  Sycophants  made  their 
living  out  of  this  universal  suspicion.  .  .  .  They 
threatened  prosecutions  in  order  thus  to  extort 
money  from  guilty  and  innocent  alike;  for  even 
among  those  who  felt  free  from  guilt  were  many 
who  shunned  a  political  prosecution  beyond  all 
other  things,  having  no  confidence  in  a  jury." — 
E.  Curtius.  Hist,  of  Greece,  bk.  4,  ch.  3  (r.  3). 

SYDENHAM,  and  Rational  Medicine.  See 
Medical  Science;  17th  Centuuv. 
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SYRACUSE,  B.  C.  418-413. 


SYDNEY:  First  settlement  (1788).  See 
Arsrii.M.iA:  A.  D.  1001-1800. 

SYLLA.     Spc  SiLLA. 

SYLLABARIES.— "A  good  deal  of  the  [As- 
syrian |  literature  was  of  a  lexical  and  grammati- 
cal kind,  and  was  intended  to  ossist  the  Semitic 
student  in  interpreting  the  old  Accadian  texts. 
Lists  of  characters  were  drawn  up  with  their 
pronunciation  in  Accadian  and  the  translation 
into  Assyrian  of  the  words  represented  by  them. 
Since  the  Accadian  pronunciation  of  a  character 
was  frequently  the  phonetic  value  attached  to  it 
by  the  Assyrians,  these  syllabaries,  as  they  have 
been  termed  —  in  consequence  of  the  fact  that 
the  cuneiform  characters  denoted  syllables  and 
not  letters — have  been  of  the  greatest  possible 
assistance  in  the  decipherment  of  the  inscrip- 
tions."— A.  H.  Sayce,  Assyria,  'its  Princes,  Priests 
and  I'coplf,  c/i.  4. 

SYLLABUS  OF  1864,  The.  See  Papacy: 
A.  D.  1864. 

SYLVANIA,  The  proposed  State  of.    See 

NOKTUWEST  TeURITOUY  OK  THE  UNITED  8t.\TE8 

OF  Am.  :  A.  D.  1784. 

SYLVESTER  IL,  Pope,  A.  D.  999-1003. 
. . .  .Sylvester  III.,  Antipope,  1044. 

SYMMACHIA.— An  offensive  and  defensive 
alliance  between  two  states  was  so  called  by  the 
Greeks. 

SYMMORIiE,  The.—"  In  the  archonship  of 
Nausinicus  in  Olymp.  100.3  (B.  C.  378)  the  insti- 
tution of  what  were  called  the  symmoria;  (col- 
legia, or  companies),  was  intrwiuced  [at  Athens] 
in  relation  to  the  property  taxes.  The  object  or 
this  institution,  as  the  details  of  the  arrangement 
themselves  show,  was  through  the  joint  liability 
of  larger  associations  to  confirm  the  sense  of  in- 
dividual obligiition  to  pay  the  taxes,  and  to 
secure  their  collection,  and  also,  in  case  of  neces- 
sity, to  cause  those  taxes  which  were  not  received 
at  the  proper  time  to  be  advanced  by  the  most 
wealthy  citizens." — A.  Boeckh,  Public  Economy 
of  the  Athenians  (ir.  bi/  Lamb),  hk.  4,  ch.  9. 

SYMPOSIUM.— The  Symposium  of  the  an- 
cient Greeks  was  that  part  of  a  feast  which  en- 
sued when  the  substantial  eating  was  done,  and 
which  was  enlivened  with  wine,  music,  conver- 
sation, exhibitions  of  dancing,  etc. — C.  C.  Felton, 
Oreecc,  Ancient  and  Modern,  course  2,  lect.  5. 

SYNHEDRION,  OR  SYNEDRION,  The. 

See  S.VNUEDRtM. 

SYNOECIA.  See  Athens:  The  Beginning. 
SYNOD  OF  THE  OAK,  The.    See  Rome: 
A.  D.  400-518. 

♦ 

SYRACUSE  :  B.  C.  734. —The  Founding 
of  the  city. —  "Syracuse  was  founded  the  year 
after  Naxos,  by  Corinthians,  under  a  leader 
named  Archias,  a  Heracleid,  and  probably  of 
the  ruling  caste,  who  appears  to  have  been  com- 
pelled to  quit  his  country  to  avoid  the  effects  of 
the  indignation  which  ho  liad  excited  by  a  horri- 
ble outrage  committed  in  a  family  of  lower  rank. 
.  .  .  Syracuse  became,  in  course  of  time,  the 
parent  of  other  Sicilian  cities,  among  which 
Camarinawasthemostcon'^iderable.  .  .  .  Forty- 
five  years  after  Syracuse.  la  was  founded  by 
a  band  collected  from  Creli  and  Rhodes,  chiefly 
from  Lindus,  and  about  a  century  later  (B.  C. 
582)  sent  forth  settlers  to  the  banks  of  the  Ac- 
ragas,  where  they  built  Agrigentum. " — C.  Thirl- 
wall,  Hist,  of  Greece,  ch,  13. — The  first  settlement 
at  Syracuse  was  on  the  islet  of  Orty gia.  ' '  Ortygla, 


two  English  miles  in  circumference,  was  sepa- 
rated from  the  main  island  only  by  a  narrow 
channel,  which  was  bridged  over  when  the  city 
was  occupied  and  enlarged  by  Gelon  in  the  72nd 
Olympiad,  if  not  earlier.  It  formed  only  a  small 
part,  though  the  most  secure  and  best-fortified 
part,  of  the  vast  space  which  the  city  ofterwards 
occupied.  But  it  sufficed  alone  for  the  inlmbi- 
tants  during  a  considerable  time,  and  the  present 
city  in  its  modern  decline  has  again  reverted  to 
the  same  modest  limits.  Moreover,  Ortygia 
offered  another  advantage  of  not  less  value.  It 
lay  across  the  entrance  of  a  spacious  harbour, 
approached  by  a  narrow  moutli,  and  its  fountain 
of  Arethusa  was  memorable  in  antiquity  both 
for  the  abundance  and  goodness  of  its  water." — 
G.  Grote,  Jlist.  of  Greece,  pt.  2,  ch.  22. 

B.  C.  480. —  Defeat  of  the  Carthaginians  at 
Himera.     See  Sicily:  B.  C.  480. 

B.  C.  4is-i^i3.— Siege  by  the  Athenians.— 
The  Greek  city  of  Syracuse,  in  Sicily,  liaving 
been  founded  and  built  up  by  colonization  from 
Corinth,  naturally  shared  the  deep  hatred  of 
Athens  which  was  common  among  the  Dorian 
Greeks,  and  which  the  Corinthians  particularly 
found  many  reasons  to  cherisli.  The  feeling  at 
Athens  was  reciprocal,  and,  as  the  two  cities 
grew  supreme  in  their  respective  spheres  and 
arrogant  with  the  consciousness  of  superior 
power,  mutual  jealousies  fed  their  passion  of 
hostility,  although  nothing  in  their  affairs,  either 
politically  or  commercially,  brought  them  really 
into  conflict  with  one  another.  But  Syracuse, 
enforcing  her  supremacy  in  Sicily,  dealt  roughly 
with  tlio  Ionian  settlements  there,  and  Athens 
was  appealed  to  for  aid.  The  first  call  upon 
her  was  made  (B.  C.  428)  in  the  midst  of  the 
earlier  period  of  the  Peloponnesiau  War,  and 
came  from  the  people  of  Leontini,  then  engaged 
in  a  struggle  with  Syracuse,  into  which  other 
Sicilian  cities  had  been  drawn.  Tlie  Athenians 
were  easily  Induced  to  respond  to  the  call,  and 
they  sent  a  naval  force  whicli  took  part  in  the 
Leontine  War,  but  witliout  any  marked  success. 
The  result  was  to  produce  among  tlie  Sicilians 
a  common  dread  of  Athenian  interference,  which 
led  them  to  patch  up  a  general  peace.  But 
fresh  quarrels  were  not  long  in  arising,  in  the 
course  of  which  Leontini  was  entirely  destroyed, 
and  another  Sicilian  city,  Egesto,  which  Athens 
had  before  received  into  her  alliance,  claimed 
help  against  Syracuse.  This  appeal  reached  the 
Athenians  at  a  time  (B.  C.  416)  when  their  popu- 
lace was  blindly  following  Alcibiades,  whose 
ambition  craved  war,  and  wlio  chafed  under 
the  restraints  of  the  treaty  of  peace  with  Sparta 
which  Nicias  had  brought  about.  They  were 
carried  by  his  influence  into  the  undertaking  of 
a  great  expedition  of  conquest,  directed  against 
the  Sicilian  capital  —  the  most  costly  and  for- 
midable which  any  Greek  state  had  ever  fitted 
out.  In  the  summer  of  B.  C.  415  the  whole 
force  assembled  at  Corcyra  and  sailed  across 
the  Ionian  sea  to  the  Italian  coast  and  thence 
to  Sicily.  It  consisted  of  134  triremes,  with 
many  merchant,  ships  and  transports,  bearing 
5,100  hoplites,  480  bowmen  and  700  Rhodian 
slingers.  The  commanders  were  Nicias,  Lama- 
chus  and  Alcibiades.  On  the  arrival  of  the  ex- 
pedition in  Sicily  a  disagreement  among  the 
generals  made  efficient  action  impossible  and 
gave  the  Syracusans  time  to  prepare  a  stubborn 
resistance.    Meantime  the  enemies  of  Alcibiades 
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at  Athens  had  brouebt  about  a  decree  for  his 
arrest,  on  account  of  an  alleged  profanation  of 
the  sacred  Eleusinian  mysteries,  and,  fearing  to 
face  tlio  accusation,  ho  fled,  tailing  refuge  at 
Sparta,  where  ho  became  the  implacable  enemy 
of  his  country.  Three  months  passed  before 
Nicias,  who  held  the  chief  command,  made  any 
attempt  against  Syracuse.  lie  then  struck  a 
single  blow,  which  was  successful,  but  which 
led  to  nothing ;  for  the  Athenian  army  was  with- 
drawn immediately  afterwards  anci  put  into 
winter  quarters.  In  tho  following  spring  the 
regular  operations  of  a  siege  and  blocliade  were 
undertaken,  at  sea  witli  the  fleet  and  on  land 
by  a  wall  of  circumvallatlon.  Tho  undertaking 
promised  well  at  first  and  the  Syracusans  were 
profoundly  discoiiragcd.  But  Sparta,  wliero 
Alcibiades  worked  passionately  in  their  favor, 
sent  them  a  general,  Qylippus,  who  proved  to 
be  equal  to  an  anny,  and  promised  reinforce- 
ments to  follow.  Tlie  more  vigorous  Athenian 
general,  Lamachus,  had  been  killed,  and  Nicias, 
with  incredible  apathy,  suffered  Gylippus  to 
gather  up  a  small  army  in  the  island  and  to 
enter  Syracuse  with  it,  in  defiance  of  tlie  Athen- 
ian blockade.  From  that  day  tho  situation  was 
reversed.  The  besieged  became  the  assailants 
and  the  besiegers  defended  themselves.  Nicias 
sent  to  Athens  for  help  and  maintained  his 
ground  with  difficulty  through  another  long 
winter,  until  a  second  great  fleet  and  army  ar- 
rived, under  tho  capable  general  Demosthenes, 
to  reinforce  him.  But  it  was  too  late.  Syra- 
cuse had  received  powerful  aid,  in  ships  and 
men,  from  Corinth,  from  Sparta  and  from  other 
enemies  of  Athens,  had  built  a  navy  and  trained 
sailors  of  her  own,  and  was  full  of  confident 
courage.  The  Athenians  were  continually  de- 
feated, on  land  and  sea,  and  hoped  for  nothing 
at  last  but  to  be  able  to  retreat.  Even  the  op- 
portunity to  do  tliat  was  lost  for  them  in  the  end 
by  the  weakness  of  Nicias,  who  delayed  mov- 
ing on  account  of  an  eclipse,  until  his  fleet  was 
destroyed  in  a  final  sea-fight  and  the  island  roads 
were  blocked  by  an  implacable  enemy.  The 
flight  when  it  was  undertaken  proved  a  hopeless 
attempt,  and  there  is  nothing  in  history  more 
tragical  than  the  account  of  it  wliich  is  given 
in  the  pages  of  Thucydides.  On  tho  sixth  day 
of  tlie  struggling  retreat  the  division  under 
Demosthenes  gave  up  and  surrendered  to  the 
pursuers  who  swarmed  around  it.  On  the  next 
day  Nicias  yielded  with  tho  rest,  after  a  ter- 
rible massacre  at  tho  river  Assinarus.  Nicias 
and  Demosthenes  were  put  to  the  sword,  al- 
though Qylippus  interceded  for  them.  Their 
followers  were  imprisoned  iu  the  Syracusan 
quarries.  "There  were  great  numbers  of  them 
and  they  were  crowded  in  a  deep  and  narrow 
place.  At  first  the  sun  by  day  was  still  scorch- 
ing and  suffocating,  for  they  had  no  roof  over 
their  heads,  while  the  autumn  nights  were  cold, 
and  the  extremes  of  temperature  engendered  vio- 
lent disorders.  Being  cramped  for  room  they 
had  to  do  everything  on  the  same  spot.  The 
corpses  of  those  who  died  from  their  wounds, 
exposure  to  tho  weather,  and  the  like,  lay 
heaped  one  upon  another.  Tlie  smells  were 
intolerable;  and  they  were  at  the  same  time 
afflicted  by  hunger  and  thirst.  During  eight 
months  they  were  allowed  only  about  half  a 
pint  of  water  and  a  pint  of  food  a  day.  Every 
kind  of  misery  which  could  befall  man  iu  such  a 


place  befell  them.  This  was  the  condition  of  all 
the  captives  for  about  ten  weeks.  At  length  tho 
Syracusans  sold  them,  with  the  exception  of  tho 
Athenians  and  of  any  Sicilian  or  Italian  Greeks 
who  had  sided  with  them  in  tho  war.  The  whole 
number  of  the  public  prisoners  is  not  accurately 
known,  but  they  were  not  less  than  7,000.  Of 
all  tho  Hellenic  actions  which  took  place  in  this 
war,  or  indeed  of  all  Hellenic  actions  wliich  aro 
on  record,  this  was  tho  greatest  —  the  most  glori- 
ous to  tho  victors,  the  most  ruinous  to  the  van- 
quished ;  for  they  were  utterly  and  at  all  points 
defeated,  and  their  sufferings  were  prodigious. 
Fleet  and  army  perished  from  tho  face  of  tho 
earth;  nothing  was  saved,  and  of  tho  many  who 
went  forth  few  returned  homo.  Tlius  ended  tho 
Sicilian  expedition." — Thucydides,  Jliitory  (tr. 
by  Jowett),  bk.  6-7. 

Also  in:  E.  A.  Freeman,  Ilist.  of  Sicily,  v.  8. 
— G.  Qrote,  Uist.  of  Greece,  pt.  2,  ch.  58-60.— Sir 
E.  Creasy,  Fifteen  Deciaim  Battles,  ch.  2. —  See, 
also,  Athens:  B.  C.  415-413. 

B.  C.  397-396.— Dionysius  and  the  Cartha- 
ginians.— Eighteen  years  after  the  tragic  deliv- 
erance of  Syracuse  from  the  besieging  host  and 
fleet  of  tho  Athenians,  the  Sicilian  capital  ex- 
perienced a  second  great  peril  and  extraordinary 
escape  of  like  kind.  The  democratic  govern- 
ment of  Syracuse  had  meantime  fallen  and  a 
new  tyrant  had  risen  to  power.  Dionysius,  who 
began  life  in  a  low  ptation,  made  his  way  up- 
ward by  ruthless  energy  anel  cunning,  practising 
skilfully  the  arts  of  a  demagogue  until  ho  had 
won  tho  confidence  of  tho  people,  and  making 
himself  their  master  in  tho  end.  When  the  sov- 
ereignty of  Dionysius  had  acquired  firmness  and 
tlie  fortifications  and  armament  of  his  city  had 
been  powerfully  increased,  it  suited  his  purposes 
to  make  war  upon  tho  Carthaginians,  which  he 
did,  B.  C.  397.  He  attacked  Motyo,  which  was 
the  most  important  of  their  cities  in  Sicily,  and 
took  it  after  a  siege  of  some  months'  duration, 
slaughtering  and  enslaving  tlie  wretched  inhabi- 
tants. But  his  triumph  in  this  exploit  was  brief. 
Imilkon,  or  Himilco,  the  Carthaginian  com- 
mander, arrived  in  Sicily  with  a  great  fleet  and 
army  and  recaptured  Motye  with  ease.  That 
done  ho  made  a  rapid  march  to  Slessene,  in  the 
northeastern  extremity  of  the  island,  and  gained 
that  city  almost  without  a  blow.  The  inhabi- 
tants escaped,  for  the  most  part,  but  the  town  is 
said  to  have  been  reduced  to  an  utter  heap  of 
ruins —  from  which  it  was  subsequently  rebuilt. 
From  Messene  he  advanced  to  Syracuse,  Dionys- 
ius not  daring  to  meet  him  in  tho  field.  The 
Syracusan  fleet,  encountering  that  of  the  Car- 
thaginians, near  Katana,  was  almost  annihilated, 
and  when  the  vast  African  armament,  number- 
ing more  than  seventeen  hundred  ships  of  every 
description,  sailed  into  the  Great  Harbor  of  Syra- 
cuse, tliere  was  nothing  to  oppose  it.  Tho  city 
was  formidably  invested,  by  land  and  sea,  and  its 
fate  would  have  appeared  to  be  sealed.  But  the 
gods  interposed,  as  the  ancients  thought,  and 
ovenged  themselves  for  insults  which  the  Cartha- 
ginians had  put  upon  them.  Once  more  the 
fatal  pestilence  which  had  smitten  the  latter 
twice  before  in  their  Sicilian  Wars  appeared  and 
their  huge  army  was  palsied  by  it.  "  Care  and 
attendance  upon  the  sick,  or  even  interment  of 
the  dead,  became  impracticable;  so  that  tho 
whole  camp  presented  a  scene  of  deplorable 
agony,  aggravated  by  the  horrors  and  stench  of 
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150,000  unburicd  iMxlies.  The  military  strcngtli 
of  tlif  CurthaginiaiiB  was  compI(!tciy  prostrated 
by  suc'Ii  a  visltutiou.  Far  from  being  able  to 
make  progress  in  tlio  siege,  they  were  not  eveu 
able  to  defend  themselves  against  moderate 
energy  on  the  part  of  the  Syracusans ;  who  .  .  . 
were  themselves  untouehed  by  the  distemper." 
In  this  situation  the  Carthaginian  commander 
basely  deserted  his  army.  Having  secretly 
brilMjd  Dionysius  to  permit  the  escape  of  liimseft 
and  the  small  number  of  native  Carthaginians  in 
his  force.Jie  abandoned  the  remainder  to  their  fate 
(B.  C.  394).  Dionysius  took  the  Iberians  into 
ills  service ;  but  the  Libyans  and  other  mercen- 
aries were  either  killed  or  enslaved.  As  for 
Imilkon,  soon  after  his  return  to  Carthage  he 
shut  himself  in  his  house  and  died,  refusing 
food.  The  blow  to  the  prestige  of  Carthage  was 
nearly  fatal,  producing  a  reliellion  among  her 
subjects  which  assumed  a  most  formidable  char- 
acter; but  it  lacked  capable  command  and  was 
suppressed. — G.  Grote,  Hist,  of  Greece,  pt.  2, 
eh.  82. 

B.  C.  394-384. — Conquests  and  dominion  of 
Dionysius. —  "Tlio  successful  result  of  Dionys- 
los'  tirst  Punic  War  seams  to  have  largely 
spread  his  fame  in  Old  Greece,"  while  it  increased 
his  prestige  and  power  at  liomo.  But  "be  had 
many  dilliculties.  Ho  too,  like  the  Carthagin- 
ians, had  to  deal  with  a  revolt  among  his  mercen- 
aries, and  he  liad  to  give  up  to  them  the  town  of 
Leontinoi.  And  the  people  of  Naxos  and  Ka- 
tanfl,  driven  out  by  himself,  and  the  people  of 
Messaua,  driven  out  by  Himilkon,  were  wander- 
ing about,  seeking  for  dwelling-places.  He  re- 
stored Messaua,  but  he  did  not  give  it  back  to  its 
old  inhabitants.  He  peopled  it  with  colonists 
from  Italy  and  from  Old  Greece.  ...  He  also 
planted  a  body  of  settler.s  from  the  old  Slessen- 
lan  land  iu  Pelopounfisos,"  at  Tyndaris.  "Thus 
the  north-eastern  corner  of  Sicily  was  held  by 
men  who  were  really  attiiched  to  Dionysios.  And 
he  went  on  further  to  extend  his  power  along 
the  north  coast.  .  .  .  The  Sikel  towns  were  now 
fast  taking  to  Greek  ways,  and  we  hear  of  com- 
monwealths and  tyronts  among  thenj,  just  as 
among  the  Greeks.  Agyris,  lord  of  Agyrium, 
was  said  to  be  the  most  powerful  prince  in  Sicily 
after  Dionysios  himself.  .  .  .  Witli  him  Dionys- 
ios made  a  treaty,  and  also  with  other  Sikel 
lords  and  cities."  But  he  attacked  the  new  Sikel 
town  of  Taiiromenion,  and  was  disastrously  re- 
pulsed. "This  discomfiture  at  Tauromenion 
checked  the  plans  of  Dionysios  for  a  wliile. 
Several  towns  threw  oft'  his  dominion.  .  .  .  And 
the  Carthaginians  also  began  to  stir  again.  In 
B.  C.  393  their  general  Magon,  seemingly  with- 
out any  fresh  troops  from  Africa,  set  out  from 
Western  Sicily  to  attack  Messana."  But  Dionys- 
ios defeated  him,  and  the  next  year  he  made 
peace  with  the  Carthaginians,  os  one  of  the  con- 
sequences of  which  he  captured  Tauromenion  in 
391.  "  Dionysios  was  now  at  the  height  of  his 
power  in  Sicily.  .  .  .  He  commanded  the  whole 
cast  coa.st,  anil  the  greater  part  of  the  north  and 
south  coasts.  .  .  .  Dionysios  and  Carthage  might 
be  said  to  divide  Sicily  between  them,  and  Dio- 
nysios had  the  larger  share."  Being  at  peace 
with  the  Carthaginians,  he  now  turned  his  arms 
against  the  Greek  cities  in  Southern  Italy,  and 
took  Kaulonia,  Hipp8ui<m,  and  Khegion  (B.  C. 
387),  making  liimsolf,  "beyond  all  doubt,  the 
chief  power,  uot  only  in  Sicily,  but  in  Greek 


Italy  also. "  Three  years  later  (B.  C.  884)  Dionys- 
ios  sent  a  splendid  embassy  to  the  Olympic  festi- 
val in  Greece.  "  Lysias  called  on  the  assembled 
Greeks  to  show  their  hatred  of  the  tyrant,  to 
hinder  his  envoys  from  sacrificing  or  his  chariots 
from  running.  His  chariots  did  run ;  but  they 
were  all  defeated.  Some  of  the  multitude  made 
an  attack  on  the  splendid  tents  of  his  envoys. 
He  had  also  sent  poems  of  his  own  to  be  recited ; 
but  the  crowd  would  not  hear  them." — E.  A. 
Freeman,  The  Story  of  Sicily,  ch.  10. 

B.  C.  383.— War  with  Carthage.  See  Sicily  : 
B.  C.  383. 

B.  C.  344. — Fall  of  the  Dionysian  tyranny. — 
The  elder  Dionysius, — ho  who  climbed  by  cun- 
ning demagoguery  from  an  obscure  beginning  in 
life  to  the  height  of  power  in  Syracuse,  making 
himself  the  typical  tyrant  of  antiquity, —  died  in 
307  B.  C.  after  a  reign  of  thirty-eight  years.  Ho 
was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Dionysius  the  younger, 
who  inherited  nothing  in  character  from  his 
father  but  his  vices  and  his  shameless  mean- 
nesses. For  a  time  the  younger  Dionysius  was 
largely  controlled  by  the  admirable  influence  of 
Dion,  brother-in-law  and  son-in-law  of  the  elder 
tyrant  (who  had  several  wives  and  left  several 
families).  Dion  had  Plato  for  his  teacher  and 
friend,  and  strove  with  the  help  of  the  great 
Athenian  —  who  visited  Sicily  thrice — to  win  the 
young  tyrant  to  a  life  of  virtue  and  to  philo- 
sophical aims.  The  only  result  was  to  finally 
destroy  the  whole  influence  with  which  they  be- 
gan, and  Dion,  ere  long,  was  driven  from  Syra- 
cuse, while  Dionysius  abandoned  himself  to  de- 
baucheries and  cruelties.  After  a  time  Dion  was 
persuaded  to  lead  a  small  force  from  Athens  to 
Syracuse  and  undertake  the  overthrow  of  Dionys- 
ius. The  gates  of  Syracuse  were  joyfully  opened 
to  him  and  his  friends,  and  they  were  speedily  in 
possession  of  the  whole  city  except  the  island- 
stronghold  of  Ortygia,  which  was  the  entrench- 
ment of  the  Dionysian  tyranny.  Then  ensued  a 
protracted  and  desperate  civil  war  in  Syracuse, 
which  half  ruined  the  magnificent  city.  In  the 
end  Ortygia  was  surrendered,  Dionysius  having 
previously  escaped  with  mucli  treasure  to  his 
dependent  city  of  Lokri,  in  southern  Italy.  Dion 
took  up  the  reins  of  government,  intending  to 
make  himself  what  modern  times  would  cull  a 
constitutional  monarch.  He  wished  the  people 
to  have  liberty,  but  such  liberty  as  a  philosopher 
would  And  best  for  them.  He  was  distrusted, — 
misunderstood, —  denounced  by  demagogues, 
and  hated,  at  last,  as  bitterly  as  the  tyrants  who 
preceded  him.  His  high-minded  ambitious  were 
all  disappointed  and  his  own  character  suffered 
from  the  disap'jointment.  At  the  end  of  a  year  of 
sovereignty  Ins  was  assassinated  by  one  of  his 
own  Athenian  intimates,  Kallippus,  who  secured 
the  goodwill  of  the  army  and  made  himself  des- 
pot. The  reign  of  Kallippus  was  maintained  for 
something  more  than  a  year,  and  he  was  then 
driven  out  by  Hipparinus,  one  of  the  sons  of 
Dionysius  the  elder,  and  half-brother  to  the 
younger  of  that  name.  Hipparinus  was  pres- 
ently murdered  and  another  brother,  Nysa;us, 
took  his  ploce.  Then  NysiBus,  in  turn,  was 
driven  out  by  Dionysius,  who  returned  from 
Lokri  and  re-established  his  power.  The  con- 
dition of  Syracuse  under  the  restored  despotism 
of  Dionysius  was  worse  than  it  ever  had  been  in 
the  past,  and  the  great  city  seemed  likely  to 
perish.     At  the  last  extremity  of  suffering,  in 
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344  B.  C,  its  people  scut  ii  despairing  uppeiil  to 
Corinth  (tiie  inotlier-city  of  Syriicuse)  for  help. 
'I'lu!  Corintliians  responiicd  by  (lospiitcliinj;  to 
Sicily  a  Biiiall  tleet  of  ten  triremes  iind  ii  nieiijire 
army  of  l.'JOO  men,  under  Timolcon.  It  is  the 
lirst  appcaraneo  in  Idstory  of  u  name  wliieh  soon 
shone  with  iniuiortality ;  for  Timoleon  proved 
himself  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  and  the  noblest 
of  Greeks.  He  found  alTairs  in  Sicily  eomi)li- 
caled  bv  an  invasion  of  Carthaginians,  cooper- 
allng  with  one  lliketas,  who  had  nnule  himself 
despot  of  Lcontini  and  who  hoped  to  become 
master  of  Syracuse.  By  skilfully  iising  the 
good  fortune  which  the  gods  were  believed  to 
have  lavislied  upon  his  enterprise,  Timoleon, 
within  a  few  months,  had  defeated  Hiketas  in 
the  Held ;  had  accepted  the  surrender  of  Dionys- 
ins  in  Ortygia  and  sent  the  fallen  tyrant  to 
Corintli;  had  caused  such  discouragement  to 
the  Carthaginians  that  they  withdrew  tleet  and 
army  and  sailed  away  to  Africa.  The  whole 
city  now  fell  quickly  into  his  hands.  His  first 
act  was  to  demolish  tlic  stronghold  of  tyraimy  in 
Ortygia  and  to  erect  courts  of  justice  upon  its 
site!  A  free  constitution  of  government  was  tlien 
re-established.  aU  exiled  citizens  recalled,  a  great 
inuuigratiou  i  '  Greek  inhabitants  invited,  and 
the  city  reviulicd  with  new  currents  of  life. 
The  tyranny  in  other  cities  was  overthrown  and 
all  Sicily  regenerated.  The  Carthaginians  re- 
turning were  defeated  witu  fearful  losses  in  a 
great  battle  on  the  Krimesus,  anil  a  peace  made 
with  them  which  narrowed  their  donnnion  in 
Sicily  to  the  region  west  of  tiie  Halykus.  All 
these  great  achievements  completed,  Timoleon 
resigned  his  generalship,  declined  every  ollice, 
and  became  a  simple  citizen  of  Syracuse,  living 
only  a  few  years,  liowever,  to  enjoy  thi!  grat(!ful 
lovi'  and  respect  of  its  people. —  G.  Grote,  IIi»t. 
of  Greece,  jH.  3,  ch.  84-8,'). 

Also  in:  Plutarch,  Tiiiidleoii. 

B.  C.  317-289.— Under  Agathokles.— A  little 
more  than  twenty  years  after  Timoleon  expelled 
th(^  brood  of  the  "tyVaiit  Dionysius  from  Syracuse, 
and  liberated  Sicily,  his  work  was  entirely  un- 
done and  a  new  and  worse  despot  pushed  him- 
self into  power.  This  was  Agathokles,  who  rose, 
like  his  prototype,  from  a  humble  grade  of  life, 
acquired  wealth  by  a  lucky  marriage,  was 
trusted  with  the  command  of  the  Syracusan 
army  —  of  mercenaries,  chietly  —  obtained  a  com- 
plete ascendancy  over  these  soulless  men,  and 
then  turned  them  loose  upon  the  city,  one  morn- 
ing at  daybreak  (B.  C.  317),  for  a  carnival  of 
unrestrained  riot  and  massacre.  "They  broke 
open  the  doors  of  the  ricli,  or  climbed  over  the 
roofs,  massacred  the  proprietors  within,  and 
ravished  the  females.  'I'hey  chased  the  un- 
suspecting fugitives  tlirough  the  streets,  not 
sparing  even  tho.se  who  took  refuge  in  the 
temples.  .  .  .  For  two  days  Syracuse  was  thus 
a  prey  to  the  sanguinary,  rapacious,  and  lustful 
impulses  of  the  .soldiery';  4,000  citizens  liad  been 
already  slain,  and  many  more  were  seized  as 
l)risoners.  Tlie  political  purposes  of  Agathokles, 
as  well  as  the  passions  of  the  .soldiers,  jjcing  then 
sated,  lie  arrested  th(!  massac;  Ui:  concluded 
this  bloody  feat  by  killing  suei  iirisoners 

as  were  most  obnoxious  to  him.  anishiag 

the  rest.  The  total  number  of  exiiei.  ,  or  fugi- 
tive Syracusans  is  stateil  at  0,000."  In  a  city  so 
purged  and  terrorized,  Agathokles  had  no  dilli- 
culty  in  getting  himself  proclaimed  by  acclania- 
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tion  sole  ruler  or  autocrat,  and  lie  soon  succoerted 
in  extending  his  authority  over  a  large  part  of 
Sicily.  After  some  years  lie  became  involved  iu 
war  with  the  Carthaginians,  and  sutfered  a  dis- 
astrous defeat  on  the  Himera  (B.  C.  310).  Bc- 
siegeil  In  Syracuse,  as  a  consequence,  lie  resorted 
to  bolder  tactics  than  had  been  known  before  bis 
time  and  "  carried  the  war  into  Africa."  His  in- 
vasion of  Carthage  was  the  (irst  that  the  Punic 
capital  ever  knew,  and  it  (Teated  great  alarm  and 
confusion  in  the  city.  The  Carthaginians  were 
repeatedly  beaten,  'funes,  and  otliiT  dependent 
towns,  as  well  as  Uliea,  were  captured,  tlie  sur- 
rounding territory  was  ravaged,  and  Agathokles 
became  master  of  the  eastern  coast.  But  all  his 
successes  gained  liini  no  permanent  advantage, 
and,  after  four  years  of  wonderful  campaigning 
in  Africa,  he  saw  no  escape  from  the  dilllculties 
of  his  situation  except  by  basely  stealing  away 
from  his  army,  leaving  his  two  sons  to  be  killed 
by  the  furious  soldiers  when  they  discovered  his 
lliglit.  Ueturning  to  Sicily,  the  wcmderfully 
crafty  and  unscrupulous  abilities  which  lie  pos- 
sessed enabled  hiiii  to  regain  his  power  and  to 
commit  outrage  after  outrage  upon  the  people  of 
Syracuse,  Kgesta,  and  other  towns,  until  his 
death  in  S8»'B.  C— O.  Grote,  Ilinl.  of  Gieecf,  pt. 
2,  (■//.  1)7. 

B.  C.  212. — Siege  by  the  Romans.  See  Punic 
Waus:  Thk  Skconi). 

A.  D.  279. — Sacked  by  Franks. — The  Em- 
peror I'ldbus,  who  expelled  from  Gaul,  A.  D. 
277,  the  invaders  then  beginning  '  ~  .^warni  upon 
tlie  hapless  province,  removed  a  large  body  of 
captive  Franks  to  tlie  coast  of  Pontus,  on  the 
Euxiiie,  and  settled  them  there.  The  restive 
barbarians  soon  afterwards  succeeded  (A.  I).  279) 
in  capturing  a  fleet  of  vessels,  in  which  tliey  made 
their  way  to  the  Mediterranean,  plundering  the 
shores  and  islands  as  they  passed  towards  the 
west.  "The  opulent  city  of  Syracu.se,  in  wliose 
port  the  navies  of  Athens  and  Carthage  had 
formerly  been  sunk,  was  sacked  by  a  handful  of 
barbarians,  who  massacred  the  greatest  part  of 
the  trembling  inhabitants."  This  was  tlie  crown- 
ing exploit  of  the  escaping  Franks,  after  which 
tliey  continued  their  voyage  and  readied  in  due 
time  their  own  shores,  among  the  islands  of  the 
delta  of  the  Hliine. — E.  Gibbon,  Decline  and  Fall 
of  (lie  Homan  Empire,  ch.  12. 

A.  D.  878. — Siege  and  capture  bv  the  Sara- 
cens.    See  Sicii.v;  A.  D.  827-878. 

SYRIA. — "Between  the  Arabian  Desert  and 
the  eastern  coast  of  the  Levant  there  stretches  — 
along  almost  the  full  extent  of  the  latter,  or  for 
nearly  400  miles  —  a  tract  of  fertile  land  varying 
from  70  to  100  miles  in  breadth.  This  is  so 
broken  up  by  inoimtain  range  and  valley,  that  it 
has  never  all  been  brought  under  one  native 
government;  yet  its  well-defined  boundaries  — 
the  sea  on  the  "west.  Mount  Taurus  011  the  north, 
and  the  desert  to  east  and  south — give  it  a 
certain  unity,  and  separate  it  from  tlie  rest  of 
the  world.  It  has  rightly,  tliereforc,  been  cov- 
ered by  one  name,  Syria.  Like  that  of  Palestine, 
the  name  is  due  to  tlie  Greeks,  but  by  a  reverse 
process.  As 'Palestina,' which  is  really  Philis- 
tiua,  was  first  the  name  of  only  a  part  of  the 
coast,  and  thence  spread  inland  to  the  desert,  so 
Syria,  wliicli  is  a  sliorter  form  of  Assyria,  was 
originally  applied  by  the  Greeks  to  the  whole  of 
the  Assyrian  Empire  from  the  Caucasus  to  the 
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Levant,  Uion  Hlirniik  to  this  sidft  of  the  Etiphrn- 
tC8,  mill  fltiiilly  witliiti  the  limits  drawn  nhovc. 
.  .  .  Syria  is  the  north  cud  of  the  Aral)ian  world. 
.  .  .  'I'lie  population  of  Syria  has  always  been 
essentially  Semitic  [.see  Skmitks].  .  .  .  Syria's 
I)osili()n  between  two  of  the  oldest  homes  of  the 
hiiinan  race  made  her  the  passajfe  for  the  earliest 
intereoiir.so  and  exchanges  of  civilisation.  It  is 
dotibtfiil  whether  history  has  to  record  any  great 
cani|)aigns  .  .  .  earlier  than  those  whicli  Kgypt 
and  Assyria  waged  against  eacli  other  across  the 
whole  extent  of  Syria  [see  Egypt:  AnoUT  H.  C". 
1700-1400,  to  n.  C.  070-r)25].  .  .  .  Tlie  Ilittitcs 
came  south  from  Asia  Minor  over  Mount  Taurus, 
atid  the  Ethiopians  came  north  from  their  eon- 
ciucst  of  tlie  Nile.  Towards  the  end  of  the  great 
duel  between  Assyria  and  Egypt,  the  Scytiiians 
from  north  of  the  Caucasus  devastated  Syria. 
When  the  Habylonian  Empire  fell,  the  Persians 
made  her  a  province  of  their  empire,  and  marched 
across  her  to  Egypt  fsee  Eoypt:  IJ.  C.  525-332]. 
At  the  beginning  of  our  era,  she  was  overrun 
by  the  Parthians.  Tlie  Persians  invaded  her  a 
second  time,  just  before  tlie  Moslem  invasion  of 
tlie  seventli  century  [sec  Mauomkt.vn  Conquest: 
A.  I).  632-030];  she  fell,  of  course,  under  the 
Seljuk  Turks  in  the  eleventh  [see  TuiiKs:  A.  I). 
1003-1073,  and  after] ;  and  in  the  tliirteentli  and 
fourteenth  the  Mongols  thrice  swept  through  her. 
Into  this  ahnost  constant  stream  of  empires  and 
races,  which  swept  through  Syria  from  the  ear- 
liest ages,  Europe  was  drawn  under  Alexander 
the  Great  [sec  Maci:donia:  U.  C.  334-330,  and 
after].  .  .  .  Slic  was  scoured  during  the  fol- 
lowing centuries  by  the  wars  of  the  Seleucids 
and  Ptolemies,  and  her  plains  were  planted  all 
over  by  their  essentially  Greek  civilisation  [see 
Seleucids;  and  Jews:  B.  C.  332-167].  Pompey 
brought  her  \inder  the  Roman  Empire,  B.  C  65 
[see  Rome:  B.  C.  60-63;  and  Jews:  B.  C.  166- 
40],  and  in  this  she  remained  till  the  Arabs  took 
her,  034  A.  D.  [see  Mahometan  Conquest: 
A.  I).  633-639].  The  Crusaders  lield  her  for  a 
century,  1008-1187,  and  parts  of  her  for  a  cen- 
tury more  [see  Cuusades:  A.  D.  1096-1009].  .  .  . 
Napoleon  the  Great  made  her  tlie  pathway  of 
his  ambition  towards  that  empire  on  the  Eu- 
phrates and  Indus  whose  fate  was  decided  on 
her  plains,  1799  [see  France:  A.  D.  1708-1799 
(August — August)].  Since  tlien,  Syria's  history 
has  mainly  consisted  in  a  number  of  sporadic  at- 
tempts on  the  part  of  the  Western  world  to  plant 


upon  her  both  their  civilisation  and  her  former 
religion." — George  Adam  Smith,  J/intorieal  Geog- 
raphy of  the  Holy  JmiuI,  bk.  1,  ch.  1. 

Also  IN:  (;.  R.  ('(mder,  Synan  Stone  Lore. — 
E.  Reelus,  The  I'Airth  and  itn  Inhabitants :  Ana, 
V.  4,  eh,  0. — See,  also,  Damascus. 

S'VRIA,  CCELE-.     See  Ca:i,i;  Svuia. 

SYRO-CHALDEAN  LANGUAGE,  The. 
See  Semitic  i.anouagkh. 

SYRTIS  MAJOR  AND  SYRTIS  MINOR. 
— Tliese  were  the  names  given  liy  tlie  Greeks  to 
the  two  gulfs  (or  rather  the  two  corners  of  the 
one  great  gulf)  whicli  deeply  indc'iit  the  coast  of 
North  Africa.  Syrtis  JIajor,  or  the  Greater 
Syrtis,  is  now  known  as  the  Gulf  of  Sidra;  Syr- 
tis Minor  as  the  Gulf  of  Kliabs,  or  Cabes. 

SYSSITIA,  The. —"The  most  important 
feature  in  tlie  Cretan  motle  of  life  is  the  usage  of 
the  Syssitia,  or  public  meals,  of  which  all  the 
citizens  partook,  without  distinction  of  rank  or 
age.  The  origin  of  this  instituticm  cannot  be 
traced :  we  learn  however  from  Aristotle  that  it 
was  not  peculiar  to  the  Greeks,  but  existed  still 
earlier  in  the  south  of  Italy  among  the  0<^notrians. 
...  At  Sparta  [which  retained  this  institution, 
in  common  with  Crete,  to  the  latest  times],  the 
entertainment  was  provided  at  the  expense,  not 
of  the  state,  but  of  those  who  shared  it.  The 
head  of  each  family,  as  far  as  his  means  reached, 
contributed  for  all  Its  members;  but  the  citizen 
who  was  reduced  to  indigence  lost  his  place  at 
the  public  board.  The  guests  were  divided  into 
companies,  generally  of  fifteen  persons,  who 
filled  up  vacancies  by  ballot,  in  which  unanimous 
consent  was  required  for  every  election.  No 
member,  not  even  the  king,  was  permitted  to 
stay  away,  except  on  some  extraordinary  occa- 
sion, as  of  a  sacrifice,  or  a  lengthened  chase,  when 
he  was  expected  to  send  a  present  to  the  table : 
such  contributions  frequently  varied  the  frugal 
repast."  —  C.  Thirlwall,  lIMory  of  Greece,  ch. 
7-8. 

SZATHMAR,  Treaty  of  (1711).  See  Hun- 
gaiiy:  a.  D.  1690-1718. 

SZECHENYI,  and  the  Hungarian  waken- 
ing.    See  Hunoaky:  A.  D.,  1815-1844. 

SZEGEDIN,  Battle  of  (1849).  Sec  Austria: 
A.  I).  1848-1840. 

SZEGEDIN,  The  broken  Treaty  of.  See 
TuHK8(TiiK  Ottomans):  A.  D.  1402-1451. 

SZIGETH,  Siege  of  (1566).  See  Hungary: 
A.  D.  1526-1567. 
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TABELLARIiE,  Leges. —  "For  a  long 
period  [at  Rome]  the  votes  in  the  Comitia  were 
given  vivft  voce  .  .  .  ;  but  voting  by  ballot 
('  per  tiibellas ')  was  introduced  at  the  beginning 
of  the  7tli  century  [2(1  century  B.  C]  by  a  suc- 
cession of  laws  which,  from  their  subject,  were 
named  Leges  Tabellariae.  Cicero  tells  lis  that 
there  were  in  all  four,  namely :  1.  Lex  Gabinia, 
passed  B.  C.  130.  ...  2.  Lex  Cassia,  carried  in 
B.  C.  137.  ...  3.  Lex  Papiria,  passed  B.  C. 
131.  ...  4.  Lex  Caelia,  passed  B.  C.  107."— 
W.  Ramsay,  Manual  of  Rvrnan  Antiq.,  ch.  4. 

TABLES,  The.     Sec  Scotland:  A.  D.  1638. 

TABORITES,  The.  See  Bohemia:  A.  D. 
1419-1434. 

TABREEZ,  Battle  of.  See  Persia:  A.  D. 
1409-1887. 


TACHIES,  The.    See  Texas:  The  aborig- 

INAT    INIIAIUTANT8. 

TACITUS,  Roman  Emperor,  A.  D.  275-276. 

TACNA,  Battle  of  (1880).  See  Chile:  A.  D. 
1833-1884. 

TACULLIES,  The.  See  American  Abo- 
lUGiNES:  Athapascan  Family. 

TADCASTER  FIGHT  (1643).— Lord  Fair- 
fax, commanding  iu  Yorkshire  for  the  Parlia- 
ment, and  having  his  headquarters  at  Tadcaster, 
where  he  liad  assembled  a  small  force,  was  at- 
tacked by  8,000  royalists,  under  tlie  Earl  of 
Newcastle,  December  7,  1642,  and  forced  to  re- 
tire, after  obstinate  resistance.  This  was  one  of 
the  earliest  encounters  of  the  great  English  Civil 
War.— C.  R.  Markham,  Life  of  the  Great  Lord 
Fairfax,  ch.  8. 
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J  TADMOR.    See  Palmyra. 

/^  TAENSAS,  The.    Sec  Ameihcan  Anonio- 

INKH:  Natchf.han  Family. 

TAEXALI,  The.— A  tribe  which  hchl  lh« 
northi'iistcni   const   of   niiciciit  Ciilciloniu.      Soc 

BUITAIN,   C'Kl.TIC   TitlllKS. 

TAGLIACOZZO,  Capture  of  Conradin  at. 

Sec  Italy  (SoirniKiiN);  A.  I),  TWO-liiliH. 

TAGLIAMENTO,  Battle  of  the  (1797). 
Sec  FiiANCic:  A.  I).  17U0-1707  (OcToiiiou— 
ArniL). 

TAGOS,  OR  TAGUS,  The  Greek  title. 
Bee  Dkmiuikil 

TAIFALiE,  The.— In  the  fourth  century, 
"the  Tiiifalie  liilmblteil  tlmt  piirt  of  the  province 
of  Dacla  which  is  now  ciillc<l  \Vulliichia.  They 
lire  first  mentioned  as  allies' of  the  Thervinj;l  in 
A.  I).  291  (Maniertln,  I'auegyr.  ii.  c.  17).  Their 
ethnological  relations  are  \incertain.  Zosinius 
vaguely  calls  them  Scythians  (11.  c.  31);  St. 
Martin  conjectures  that  they  were  the  Inst  re-, 
mains  of  the  great  and  powerful  nation  of  the 
Dacians,  and  Latham  that  they  were  Slav(mians. 
But  wo  only  know  for  certain  that  they  were 
constantly  allies  of  the  Visigoths,  and  that  Far- 
nobius,  one  of  their  chiefs,  is  expressly  called  a 
Goth  by  Ammianus  (.xxxi.  c.  0).  They  subse- 
quently accompanied  the  Visigoths  in  their  mi- 
grations westward,  and  settled  on  the  south  side 
of  the  Liger,  in  the  country  of  the  Pictavi,  where 
they  were  in  the  time  of  Gregory  of  Tours,  wlio 
calls  them  Theiphall,  and  their  district  Thci- 
phalia." —  W.  Smitli,  Note  to  Oiblmn's  Decline 
and  Fall  of  the  Uomaii  Kmpire,  ch.  26. 

TAILLE  AND  GABELLE,  The.— Under 
the  old  regime,  before  tlie  Hevolution,  "the  chief 
item  in  the  French  budget  was  the  taille  [anal- 
agous  to  the  English  word  'tally'].  This  was 
a  direct  tax  imposed  upon  the  projierty  of  those 
assessed,  and  in  theory  it  ^■"i  in  proportion  to 
the  amount  they  possessed.  lut  in  the  most  of 
France  it  fell  chiefly  upon  pcr.sonal  property.  It 
was  impossible  that  with  the  most  exact  and 
honest  system  it  should  be  accurately  appor- 
tioned, and  the  system  that  was  in  force  was 
both  loose  and  dishonest.  Tiic  local  assessors 
exempted  some  and  overtaxed  others;  they  re- 
leased their  friends  or  their  villages,  and  imposed 
an  increased  burden  upon  others,  and,  to  a  very 
large  extent,  exemptions  or  reductions  were  ob- 
tained by  those  who  had  money  with  which  to 
bribe  or  to  litigate.  The  bulk  of  this  -tax  fell 
upon  the  peasants.  From  it,  indeed,  a  large 
part  of  the  population,  and  the  part  possessing 
the  most  of  the  wealth  of  the  country,  was  en- 
tirely exempt.  The  nobility  .vere  free  from  any 
personal  tax,  and  under  this  head  were  probably 
included  400,000  people.  The  clergy  were  free, 
almost  all  of  the  ofllcials  of  every  kind,  and  the 
members  of  many  professions  and  trades.  Many 
of  the  cities  had  obtained  exemption  from  the 
taille  by  the  payrr  .at  of  .1 !  um  of  money,  which 
was  either  nominal  or  very  moderate.  Only 
laborers  and  peasants,  it  was  said,  still  remained 
subject  to  it.  Out  of  .  .,000,0-)0  people  [in  the 
17th  century]  in  those  i)ortk>ns  of  France  where 
the  taille  was  a  personal  tax,  probably  2,500,000 
wore  exempt.  .  .  .  Next  to  the  taille,  tlie  most 
important  tax  was  the  gabelle,  and,  though  less 
onerous,  it  also  produced  a  vast  amount  of 
misery.  The  gabelle  was  a  duty  on  salt,  and  it 
was  farmed  by  the  government.  The  burden  of 
an  excessive  tax  was  increased  by  the  cupidity 


of  those  who  bought  the  right  to  collect  Its  pro- 
ceeds. The  French  government  retained  a  mo- 
nopoly of  salt,  inucli  like  that  which  It  now 
possesses  of  tobacco,  but  the  price  which  it 
charged  for  this  article  of  necessity  was  such, 
that  the  States  of  Normandy  declared  that  salt 
cost  the  peojile  more  than  all  the  rest  of  their 
food.  In  some  provinces  the  price  fixed  imposed 
a  duly  of  about  If, (100  |)er  cent.,  i\nd  salt  sold  for 
nearly  ten  sous  a  pound,  thirty  times  Its  present 
jirice  ill  France,  though  it  is  still  subject  to  a 
considcralih?  duty.  From  this  tax  there  were  no 
personal  cvemptions,  but  large  |)ortlons  of  the 
'Country  were  not  subject  to  the  gabelle.  Brit- 
tany was  free,  Ouicnnc,  Poitou,  and  several  other 
provinces  were  wholly  exempt  or  paid  a  trilling 
subsidy.  About  one  third  of  the  population 
were  free  from  this  duty,  and  the  exem))lion  was 
so  valued  that  a  rumor  that  the  gabelh,'  was  to 
be  Imposed  was  sufilcient  to  excite  a  local  insur- 
rection. Such  a  duty,  on  an  article  like  salt,  was 
also  necessarily  much  more  oppressive  for  the 
poor  than  the  rich.  As  the  exorbitant  price 
would  coin]iel  many  to  go  without  the  commo<i- 
ity,  the  tax  was  often  rendered  a  direct  one. 
The  amount  of  salt  was  fixed  which  a  family 
should  consume,  and  this  they  were  forced  to 
take  at  the  price  established  by  the  government. 
.  .  .  The  gabelle  was  farmed  for  about  20,000,- 
000  livres,  and  to  cover  the  expenses  and  profits 
of  the  farmers  probably  27,()(MI,000  in  all  was 
collected  from  the  people.  A  family  of  six  , 
would,  on  an  avenige,  pay  the  e(iuivalent  of 
ninety  francs,  or  about  eighteen  dollars  a  year, 
for  this  duty." — .1.  B.  Perkins,  France  under 
M<i!<trin,  ch.  18  (b.  2). — "  Not  only  was  the  price 
of  salt  rendered  exorbitant  by  the  tax,  but  its 
consumption  at  this  exorbitant  price  was  com- 
pulsory. Every  human  being  above  seven  years 
of  age  was  bound  to  consume  seven  pounds  of 
salt  per  annum,  which  salt,  moreover,  was  to  be 
exclusively  used  with  food  or  in  cooking.  To 
use  it  for  salting  meat,  butter,  cheese,  &c.,  was 
prohibited  under  severe  penalties.  The  average 
price  of  salt  [in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.]  over 
two-thirdsof  thecountry,  was  a  shilling  a  pound. 
To  buy  salt  of  any  one  but  the  authorised  agents 
of  the  Government  was  punished  by  fines  of  200, 
300,  and  500  livres  (about  £80  of  our  money), 
and  smugglers  were  punished  by  imprisonment, 
the  galleys,  and  death.  .  .  .  The  use  of  salt  in 
agriculture  was  rendered  impossible,  and  it  was 
forbidden,  under  a  penalty  of  300  livres  (about 
£50),  to  take  a  beast  to  a  salt-marsh,  and  allow  it 
to  drink  sea- water*.  Salted  hams  and  bacon  were 
not  allowed  to  entf  r  the  country.  The  salt  used 
in  the  fisheries  was  supervised  and  guarded  by 
such  a  number  of  vexatious  regulations  that  one 
might  suppose  the  object  of  the  Government 
was  to  render  that  branch  of  commerce  impos- 
sible. .  .  .  But  even  the  Gabelle  was  less  oner- 
ous than  the  Toille.  The  amount  of  the  Talile 
was  fixed  in  the  secret  councils  of  the  Govern- 
ment, according  to  the  exigencies  of  the  financial 
situation  every  year.  The  thirty-two  Intend- 
ants  of  the  provinces  were  informed  of  the 
amuunt  which  their  districts  were  expected  to 
forward  to  the  Treasury.  Each  Intendant  then 
made  known  to  the  Elections  (sub-districts)  of  his 
Generalite  the  sum  which  they  had  to  find,  and 
the  oflicers  called  Elus  apportioned  to  each  parish 
its  quota  of  contribution.  Then,  in  the  parishes, 
was  set  in  motion  a  system  of  blind,  stupid,  and 
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nimorfwlriut  extortion,  nf  which  oiw,  (^iiiiiot  rcud 
<<v('ii  now  without  II  Miixli  of  indiKniitioii.  FirHt 
or  nil,  tlie  most  tliiKitioiis  piirtiuiity  anil  Injustici! 

t)n'Kliii>il  oviT  tliii  (liHtiiliiition  of  Ihi'  tux. 
'uHmIich  wliicli  IiikI  n  friciKi  lit  ( 'oiirt  or  in  iiu 
tliority  Kot  )'X('iii|it,  anil  witli  tlirni  liii!  tax  was 
H  nii'rt!  form.  Hut  tli(»o  ('Xt'inptionsi'iiimrd  it  to 
fall  with  niiiro  (rushing  wclKht  on  tlicir  Ichh  for- 
tiiiiatu  nelKhliourN,  iih  tlio  appoiiitcii  hiiiii  niu.st 
\)v,  made  up,  wlioevrr  paid  It.  The  !ni'i|iiailtieH 
of  taxation  iilinoHt  HiirpasH  liciief.  .  .  .  Hut  IIiIh 
wiiH  far  from  bcliij?  the  worst  feature.  'I'he  ehief 
inhaliitants  of  the  country  vllliiKe.s   were  com 

{)elled  to  till,  in  rotation,  the  odious  oMIee  of  vol 
cclors.  They  were  responsible  for  the  j(ross 
amount  to  lie  levied,  which  they  ml|;ht  ^et  as 
they  could  outof  their  parisliionerH.  .  .  .  Kriends, 
or  persoiiH  wild  had  powiTfui  iiatrons,  were  ex- 
empted; whili'eiieiiiies,  or  tlie  unprotected,  were 
drained  of  llu'ir  last  farlliiiiK.  .  .  .  The  collectors 
went  aliout,  we  are  told,  always  keepinj;  well 
tojfctlier  for  fear  of  violence,  making  tlieir  vislls 
and  periiiiis'lions,  and  met  everywiicre  with  a 
chorus  of  imprecations.  As  tlie  Tiiille  was 
always  in  arrear,  on  one  side  of  tlie  street  might 
bo  seen  the  (■olleclors  of  the  current  year  pur- 
8uinf{  their  exactions,  while  on  the  otiier  side 
were  tlioso  of  the  year  ])revlous  en>;aKcd  on  tiie 
same  business,  iiikI  furtlier  on  were  the  af;ents  of 
the  (hilielle  and  oilier  taxes  employed  In  a  similar 
ninnner.  From  morning  to  (evening,  from  year's 
beginning  to  year's  ending,  they  tramped,  es- 
corted by  volleys  of  oaths  and  curses,  getting  a 
penny  here  and  a  jieiiny  there;  for  |>ronipt  Jiay- 
nieut  under  lliis  marvellous  sy.sti'in  was  not  to 
be  thought  of." — J.  il  Morison,  The  lieii/n  nf 
h>uin  XlV.  (Forlniiihtlii  Her.,  April,  1874,  r.  31). 

—  L'lider  Colbert  (KiOl-lOHJt),  in  the  reign  of 
Louis  XIV..  lioth  the  tiiille  (or  villein  tax,  as  it 
was  often  called)  and  th"  gabi-lle  were  greatly 
reduced,  and  the  iniquities  of  tlieir  distribution 
and  collection  weri!  inudi  lessened. — II.  Martin, 
JUkI.  of  Fi'dim:  Af/e  of  LniitH  XlV.,  c.  L  <"/'.  '■ 

—  For  an  iniimation  of  the  origin  of  the  tuille, 
see  Fiianck:  A.  I).  MSS-Udl. 

TAIPING  REBELLION,  The.  SeeOiiiNA: 
A.  I).  IH.IO-lHili. 

TAJ  MAHAL,  The.  8co  India  :  A.  D.  160.")- 
1658. 

TAKBIR,  The.— The  MahomeUn  war-cry— 
"Ood  is  Great." 

TAKILMAN  FAMILY,  The.  See  Amkui- 
CAN  AnouKiiNKS:  Takil.man  Family. 

TALAJOTS.  .See  Saiidi.ma,  Tiik  Isi.anij: 
Namk  and  kaui.y  iiistouv. 

TALAVERA,  Battle  of.  Hee  SfAiN:  A.  D. 
180!)  (Fkiiuuaiu— .lur.Y). 

TALCA,  Battle  of  (l8l8).  ScoCnii.E:  A.  D. 
1810-1818. 

TALENT,  Attic,  Babylonian,  &c.  —  "  Not 
only  in  Attii^a,  but  in  almost  all  the  Hellenic 
8tates,  even  in  tliose  wliicli  were  not  in  Oreeeo 
but  were  of  Hellenic  origin,  money  was  reckoned 
by  talents  of  sixty  minus,  tlie  mina  at  a  hundred 
driiclinias,  the  drachma  at  six  oboli.  At  Alliens 
the  oliolus  was  divided  into  eight  ciiiilci  .  .  . 
the  clialcfls  into  seven  lepta.  Down  to  the  half 
obolus,  the  Athenian  money  was,  in  generu'l, 
coined  only  in  silvi^r;  tlie  diclmlchim,  or  tjuart/jr 
obolus,  in  silver  or  ('opiier;  the  chalcfls  and  the 
smaller  pieces  only  in  copper.  .  .  .  The  value  of 
tile  more  ancient  Attic  silver  talent,  silviT  value 
reckoned   for  silver   value,    will   be  1,500  thlr. 


PriisHlan currency ;  nf  the  mlnn,  35  thaler;  of  the 
drachma,  (Igiite  gro.Hchen;  of  the  obolus  I  g.  gr, 
—  ei|ulvaleiit  to  |1.0','«,  H7.10,  71,1  ct,s.,  2.85 
cts.  respectively.  .  .  .  Itcfore  the  time  of  Solon, 
the  Attic  money  was  heavier;  also  the  commer 
cial  weight  was  heavier  than  that  by  which 
money  was  weighed.  One  hiindreil  new  drach- 
mas were  eipilvaleiit  to  7'J-7!I  ancient  drachmaM; 
but  the  ancient  weight  remained  willi  very  little 
alteration  as  (commercial  weiglit,  to  whiith,  in 
later  times,  an  increase  was  also  added.  Through 
the  alterations  of  Holon.  the  Attic  money,  which 
before  stood  to  the  .Kginetaii  in  the  relation  of 
5;ll,  had  to  the  same  the  relation  of  :l:5.  The 
new  was  related  to  the  ancient  Attic  money  as 
18:25.  Coinpared  with  the  heavy  ^tjglnetan 
drachma  .  .  .  ,  the  Attic  ^^'lls  called  tlu!  light 
drachma.  .  .  .  The  former  was  c  (ulvalent  to 
ten  Attic  oboli;  so  that  tliic  /Kginetiui  talent 
weighed  more  tliaii  10.000  Attic  drachmas.  It 
•was  ('(pial  to  the  Habylonian  talent.  Neverthe- 
less the  /Kginetaii  money  was  .soon  coined  so 
light  that  it  was  related  to  the  Attic  nearly  as 
11:2.  .  .  .  The  (!orintliiaii  talent  is  to  be  esti- 
iiiated  as  originally  e(iiiivalent  to  the  /Kgiiietan, 
but  it  was  also  in  later  times  diminished.  .  .  . 
The  Kgyptian  talent  .  .  .  contained,  according 
to  Varro  in  I'liiiy,  eiglity  Uoman  pounds,  and 
cannot,  therefore,  have  been  essentially  ditferent 
from  the  Attic  talent,  since  the  Attic  mina  is  re- 
lated to  the  Itoman  pound  as  4:  !l.  .  .  .  The  Eii- 
boic  talent  is  related  .  .  .  to  the  yKginetaniis  five 
to  six,  and  is  noothertlian  the  inoiiey-talentof  the 
Athenians  in  use  before  tlie  time  of  Solon,  and 
which  continued  in  \\M'  as  commercial  weight. 
According  to  the  most  accurate  valuation,  tliero- 
fore,  one  iiiindied  Kiiboic  (irachmas  are  eipiiva- 
lent  to  IHHJ  draclimas  of  Solon.  .  .  .  iVppian  lia.s 
given  the  relation  of  the  Alexandrian  to  the 
Kiilioic  talent  in  round  numbers  as  (t  to  7  —  120 
to  140;  nut  it  was  rather  more  accurately  as  120 
toi;t83.  .  .  .  Homucligold  .  .  .  as  was  estimated 
to  be  equivalent  to  a  talent  of  silver,  was  undoubt- 
edly also  called  u  talent  of  gold.  And,  linally, 
a  weight  of  gold  of  0,000  drachmas,  tliic  value  of 
which,  compared  with  silver,  always  depended 
upon  the  existing  relation  between  tlieiii,  was 
Noine'imes  thus  call(!il." — A.  Ho'^ckli,  I'lihlin 
/'Jmiiomi/  of  At/icim  (ti:  Inj  Ldinb),  bk.  i,ch.  4-5. — 
See,  also,  .Siikkk?,. 

TALLAGE,  The.— "  Under  the  general  head 
of  doiiiim,  auxiliiMii,  and  the  liki>,  came  a  long 
series  of  imposts  [in  the  period  of  the  Norman 
kings],  whicli  were  theoretically  gifts  of  tlie 
nation  to  the  king,  and  the  amount  of  which  was 
determined  by  the  itinerant  justices  after  .sepa 
rate  negotiation  witli  the  jmyers.  The  most 
important  of  these,  that  which  fell  upon  the 
towns  and  demesne  lands  of  the  Crown,  is  known 
as  the  tallage.  This  must  have  alTected  other 
property  beside.-i  land,  but  the  particular  method 
in  whicli  it  was  to  be  collected  was  determined 
by  tlie  community  on  which  it  fell,  or  by  special 
arrangement  with  the  justices."  —  \V.  Stubbs, 
Conyt.  Ilixt.  of  K/ir/.,  ch.  la,  met.  161  (v.  1). 

TALLEYRAND,  Prince  de :  Alienation 
from  Napoleon.     See  Fkanck:  A.  I).  180V-lr'08. 

TALLIGEWI,   The.      Hee   Amkrican    An 

OKIOINKS:    Al.I.KdirANB. 

TALMUD,  The.— "The  Talmud  [from  a 
Hebrew  verb  signifying  'to  learn '|  is  a  vast 
irregular  repertory  of  Rabbinical  rellections,  dis- 
cussluDS,  and   animadversions  on  a   myriad  of 
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loplcB  trciitcil  nf  or  toiirlicti  (in  in  Holy  Writ;  a 
trciiHury,  in  cliiiotic  itrniiiKi'iiiciit,  of  •Ii^wIhIi  lorr, 
Hrlciilllif,  Icj?"'.  "ikI  li'Kfiiilary ;  ii  irrciil  Htorc 
hoiiMo  of  i-.\trii'l)il)li('iil,  yet  liililiciilly  rcfcnililr, 
.IowInIi  Hpi'i'iiliition,  rmiry,  iiiiil  fuitli.  .  .  .  Tlio 
Tiiliiiiid  |)ro|ii'riH  tliroiiKlioiit  oi'  ii  twofold  tliitr- 
n('l<'r,  1111(1  consists  of  two  divisions,  si'Vcnilly 
nillcd  tli(!  Mislinii  jind  tlic  (iciniini.  .  .  .  TIk^ 
Mislinii,  III  tills  ('(iinicction,  iniiy  lie  rc^iirdcd  us 
tlic  text  of  tli(^  'riiliiiiid  itself,  1111(1  till'  Ocniiirii  as 
It  sort  of  coniniciiliiry,  .  .  .  'I'lic  Ocnmrii  rcmi- 
litrly  follows  tile  Mislinii,  mid  iiiinoliilcs  ii|ioii  it 
sciitonc'i  by  Hciitciicc.  .  .  .  There  me  two  Till- 
muds,  tlio  1  \r\isliiilini  [.IeniHiilem|,  or,  inoro  lor 
nv^tly,  till!  I'lilesliiiimi,  mid  tlie  Hitlill,  tliiit  Is,  llie 
liabylonimi.  'I'Ik!  MiNlina  is  pretty  nearly  tli< 
game  In  liotli  these,  lull  the  (leiniiriis  are  illlTer 
(!nl.  The  Taliiiud  Yenisliiiliiil  j;ives  the  tradi 
tloiial  sayings  of  the  I'alestiiiiiui  lialiliis,  .  .  . 
the  '(h'niaraof  llii,' Childreii  of  the  West,' as  it 
Ik  HtyliMl;  wliereas  the  Taliiiiid  Halili  (fives  1\h: 
traditional  Hayings  of  tin;  Uahhis  of  llahyloii. 
This  Talmud  is  ahoiit  four  times  I Ik^  si/.e  of  tlie 
Jerusalem  oni!;  it  is  by  far  tlu^  more  popular, 
mid  to  it  almost  exclusively  our  remarks  relate.  " 
—  I'.  I.  llershoii,  '/'iiliiniiUi^  Mim-tlliitii/,  inlrml. — 
The  date  of  the  compilation  of  th(^  liabylonian 
Talmud  is  llxed  at  about  A.  I).  500;  that  of 
Jenisaleiii  was  u  century  or  more  earlier.  See, 
also,  .MisciiNA. 

TALUKDARS.— "A  Tahika  |in  Imlial  is  a 
larj;(;  estate,  consisting  of  many  villajfes,  or,  as 
they  would  lie  called  in  Kiijflisli,  parishes.  Tliese 
villages  liad  originally  separate  proprietors,  who 
]mid  their  revenue  direct  to  Ilie  (Jovernnieiit 
treasury.  Tlie  Nativi^  (lovernmeiit  in  formci- 
times  made  over  by  patent,  to  a  person  called 
Talukdar,  its  rifiiit  over  these  villa^^es,  lioidiiiK 
him  responsible  for  till  whole  revenue.  .  .  .The 
Wi'iillli  and  inlliience  thus  a((|uired  by  the  Ta- 
lukdar oft('ii  made  liiiii,  in  liict,  independent. 
.  .  .  Wlieii  the  country  came  under  Hrilisli  rule, 
eugandiiients  for  payment  of  the  (Joveriimeiit 
HeveniK!  were  taken  from  these  Talukdars,  and 
they  wer((  called  Zainiiidars." — Sir  U.  Temple, 
JaiiuK  'r/iniiKiniJii,  p.  158. — See  India:  A.  1). 
1785-1711:1. 

TAMANES,  Battle  of.  Soo  Spain;  A.  D. 
180i>(Ai!(ii;HT— N(>vi.;miii;iO. 

TAMASP  I.,  Shah  of  Persia,  A.  I).   15:i;!- 

1576 Tamasp   II.,   Shah  of  Persia,   I7:i0- 

17H2. 

TAMERLANE,  OR    TIMOUR.     See   Ti 

MOtlU. 

TAMMANY  RING,  The.     See  Ni:w  YoiiK : 
A.  I).  18ti:t-1871. 
TAMMANY     SOCIETY.  —  TAMMANY 

HALL.— "  Sliortly  after  the  peace  of  17H»,  a 
society  was  formed  in  tiie  city  of  New  York, 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Tammany  Society. 
It  was  probably  originally  iiislituted  with  a  view 
of  or^ani/ing  an  association  antagonist  to  the 
Cincinnati  Society.  Tliat  society  was  said  to  be 
monarciiical  or  rather  aristocratical  in  its  ten- 
dency, and,  wlien  first  formed,  and  before  its 
constitution  was  amended,  on  the  suggeathm  of 
General  \Vashingt(m  and  other  original  members, 
it  c(^rtiunly  did  tend  to  the  establishment  of  an 
hereditary  order,  something  like  an  order  of  no- 
bility. Till!  Tammany  Society  origin:iIly  .seems 
to  liavt!  had  in  view  tlie  iireservaiion  of  our 
ilemocratic  institutions.  .  .  .  '  Tammany  So- 
ciety, or  Columbiuu  Order,  was  founded  by  Wil- 


liam .Mooncy,  an  upholsterer  residing  in  the  city 
of  New  York,  some  time  in  the  administration 
of  President  Washington.  .  .  .  William  Moniiey 
was  one  of  lliose  who,  at  lliat  early  day,  regarde>l 
i\w  powers  of  the  general  government  asdanger- 
oiiH  to  the  indepeiideiici'  of  the  stale  govern- 
ments, and  to  the  common  lilierliesof  the  tieople. 
Ills  objecl  was  to  till  the  country  with  instllu- 
lioiis  designed,  and  men  delermiiKMl,  to  preserve 
the  just  balance  of  power.  Ills  purpose  was 
patriot i(;  and  purely  republican.  .  .  .  'I  aniinaiiy 
was.  at  first,  so  popular,  that  most  persons  of 
ineril  became  nieiiibers;  and  so  numerous  were 
they  that  its  anniversary  |May  IV!|  was  regarded 
as  a  holiday.  At  that  time  there  was  no  party 
politics  mixed  up  in  its  proceedings.  Itiit  svlieii 
I'l'esident  Washington,  in  tli.'  latter  part  of  his 
ailministralioii,  rebukeil  "  self  create(l  societies.  " 
from  an  apprehension  lliat  their  ultimati!  ten- 
dency would  he  hostile  to  tin;  public  triin(|iillity, 
the  mcnibers  of  Tanimany  supposed  their  iiisli- 
I  III  ion  to  be  included  in  th(^  n^proof ;  and  they 
almost  forsook  it.  Tiie  founder,  William  Mooney, 
and  a  few  others,  coiiliniied  steadfast.  .Vt  one 
anniversary  they  were  rciiuced  .so  low  that  but 
three  persons  attendeil  its  festival.  From  this 
lime  it  became  a  political  Inslitiitioii,  and  took 
ground  willi  Tlionias  .lelTerson  '" — .1.  1).  Ham 
mond,  IHhIiii-i/  nf  f'olitinU  I'lirtim  in  the  Sliitr  of 
\i'in  Vdii,-,  I'.  1,  c/(.  18. — "The  ideal  patrons  of 
the  society  were  Coluiiibus  and  Tammany,  the 
last  a  legendary  Indian  cliief.  once  lord,  it  was 
said,  of  tile  island  of  Maiihatlan.  and  now 
adoptcsl  as  the  patron  saint  of  America.  Tliu 
association  was  divided  into  thirteen  tribes,  each 
Irilie  typifying  a  slate,  presided  over  by  a 
sachem.  There  were  also  the  honorary  |iosts  of 
warrior  and  hunter,  and  the  council  of  sachems 
had  at  their  head  a  grand  sachem,  a  typo  evi- 
dently of  tin;  President  of  tile  I'niteil  Stales." — 
U,  liildrelli,  I/hl.  if  the  V.  S.,  r.  -t,  r/i.  :).— 
"Shortly  after  Washington's  inauguration.  .May 
\'i.  178K,  the  'Tammanv  Socielv  or  Columbian 
Order'  was  founded.  It  was  composed  at  llrst 
of  the  iiio(ierat(!  men  of  both  polilical  parties, 
and  .seems  not  to  have  been  recognized  as  a  party 
institution  until  the  time  of  .leirerson  as  Pnmi- 
(lent.  William  .Mooney  was  tli(!  llrst  (irand 
Sachem;  his  successor  i  1700  was  William  Pitt 
Smith,  and  in  17i)t  .losiah  Ogdeii  Iloirman  re- 
ceived the  honor,  .loliii  Pintard  was  tli(^  tlrst 
Sagamore.  De  Wilt  (Ilinton  was  scribe  of  the 
council  ill  171)1.  It  was  strictly  a  national  so- 
ciety, ba.sed  on  the  principles  of  patriotism,  and 
liad  for  its  olijecl  the  perpeluation  of  a  true  love 
for  our  own  country.  Aboriginal  forms  and 
ceremonies  were  adopted  in  its  incorporation." — 
Mrs.  M.  .1.  Lamb,  JUmI.  of  the  CitjiofM.  Y.,  n.  3, 
p.  ',Wi,  fHitimte. — "One  must  distinguish  jt- 
tween  ilie  'Tammany  Society  or  Columbian 
Onh'r  '  and  tli(^  IHilitical  organization  called  for 
shortness 'Tamniaiiy  Hall.' .  .  .  Tlu^  Tanimany 
Society  owns  a  large  building  on  Koiirt(;entli 
Street,  near  Third  Avenue,  and  it  U'ascs  rooms 
in  this  building  to  the  'Democratic  Uepubliran 
(Jeneral  Committee  of  tilt'  City  of  New  York,' 
otherwise  and  more  ei/mmonly  known  as  'Tarn 
many  Hall'  or  'Tammany.'  Tammany  Hall 
mea.is,  therefore,  first,  the  building  on  Four 
teeiith  Street  where  the  '  Democracy  '  have  tlieii' 
hea(l(|Uarlers;  and  secondly,  llie  political  body 
olllci  ''nown  as  the  Democratic  liepublieun 
Gen    ai     .>mmittce  of  tlic  City  of  New  York. 
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TAMMANY. 


TAPROBANE. 


.  .  .  The  city  of  Now  York  is  divided  by  law 
into  tliirty  'assembly  districts;'  tlwt  is,  tliirty 
districts,  cncli  of  wliicli  elects  an  assemblyman 
to  the  state  legislature  In  eacli  of  these  assem- 
bly districts  there  is  held  annually  an  election  of 
members  of  the  aforesaid  Democratic  Republi- 
can General  Committee.  This  committee  is  a 
very  la  \:;b  one,  consisting  of  no  less  than  live 
thousand  men;  and  each  assembly  district  is 
allotted  a  certain  number  of  members,  based  on 
the  number  of  Democratic  votes  which  it  cast  in 
the  last  preceding  presidential  election.  Thus 
the  uumb»!rof  the  General  Committeemen  elected 
in  each  assembly  district  varies  from  si.\ty  to 
two  hundred  and  seventy.  There  is  intended  to 
be  one  General  Committeeman  for  every  flfty 
Democratic  electors  in  the  district.  In  each  as- 
sembly district  there  is  also  clecte(i  a  district 
leader,  the  head  of  Tammany  Hall  for  that  dis- 
trict. He  is  always  a  nicmljcr  of  the  General 
Committee,  and  these  thirty  men,  one  leader 
from  each  assembly  district,  form  tlie  executive 
committee  of  Tammany  Hall.  '  By  this  com- 
mittee,' says  a  Tammany  olRcial,  '  all  the  internal 
affairs  of  the  organization  are  directed,  its  candi- 
dates for  ofllces  are  selected,  and  the  plans  for 
every  campaign  are  matured.'  The  General 
Committee  meets  every  mouth,  five  hundred 
DP  jinbera  constituting  a  <iuorum ;  and  in  October 
of  each  year  it  sits  as  a  county  convention,  to 
nominate  candidates  for  the  ensuing  election. 
There  is  also  a  sub-comndttee  on  organization, 
containing  one  thousand  members,  which  meets 
once  a  month.  This  committee  talces  charge  of 
the  conduct  of  elections.  There  is,  besides,  a 
finance  committee,  appointed  by  th^  chairman  of 
the  General  Comnuttee,  and  there  are  several 
minor  committees,  unnecessary  to  mention.  The 
chairman  of  the  finance  committee  is  at  present 
Mr.  Richard  Croker.  Such  are  the  general  com- 
mittees of  Tammany  Hall.  .  .  .  Each  assembly 
district  is  divided  by  law  into  numerous  election 
districts,  or,  as  they  are  called  in  some  cities, 
voting  precincts, —  each  election  district  contain- 
ing about  four  hundred  voters.  The  election  dis- 
tricts are  looked  after  as  follows:  Every  assem- 
bly district  has  a  district  committee,  composed 
of  the  members  of  the  General  Committee  elected 
from  that  district,  and  of  certain  additional  mem- 
bers chosen  for  the  purpose.  The  district  com- 
mittee appoints  in  each  of  the  election  districts 
included  in  that  particular  assembly  district  a 
captain.  This  man  is  the  local  boss.  He  has 
from  ten  to  twenty-five  aids,  and  he  is  responsi- 
ble for  the  vote  of  his  election  district.  There 
are  about  eleven  hundred  election  districts  in 
New  York,  and  consequently  there  are  about 
eleven  hundred  captains,  or  local  bosses,  each 
one  being  responsible  to  the  (assembly)  district 
comftiittee  by  which  he  was  appointed.  Every 
captain  is  held  to  a  strict  account.  If  the  Tam- 
many vote  in  his  election  district  falls  off  with- 
out due  cai  se,  he  is  forthwith  removed,  and  an- 
other appointed  in  his  place.  Usually,  the 
captain  is  an  actual  resident  in  his  district ;  but 
occasionally,  being  '"■lected  from  a  distant  part 
of  the  city,  he  acquires  a  fictitious  residence  in 
the  district.  Very  frequently  the  captain  is  a 
liquor  dealer,  who  has  a  clientele  of  customers, 
dependents,  and  hangers-on,  whom  he  'swings,' 
or  controls.  H  is  paid,  of  course,  for  his  ser- 
vices; he  has  some  money  to  distribute,  and  a 
little  patronage,  such  as  places  in  the  street- 


cleaning  department,  or  pcsrhaps  a  minor  clerk- 
ship, 'fhe  captain  of  a  district  has  a  personal 
accpiaintanc)  with  all  its  voters;  and  on  the  evo 
of  an  election  he  is  able  to  tell  how  every  man  in 
his  district  is  going  to  vote.  He  makes  Ins  re- 
I)ort;  and  from  tlie  eleven  hundred  reports  of 
the  election  distr'ct  captains  the  Tammany  lead- 
ers can  predict  with  accuracy  what  will  bo  the 
vote  of  the  citv. " — H.  C.  Merwin,  Tammany 
Hall  (Atlantic,  Feb.,  1894). 

Also  in:  R.  Home,  'I hi"  '^tori/  of  Tammany 
(Ilarpcr'x  .VonlMli/,  r.  44,  pp.  6^5,835). 

TAMULS,  The.     See  Tuuani.\n  Races. 

TAMWORTH  MANIFESTO,  The.  See 
Enol.\ni):  a.  D.  1834-18!!7. 

TANAGRA,  Battle  of  (B.  C.  457).  See 
Ghkece:  B.  C.  4.')8-450. 

TANAIM,  The. — A  name  assumed  by  the 
Jewish  Rabbins  who  especially  devoted  them- 
selves to  the  interpretation  of  the  Mischna. — 
II.  H.  Milman,  Hint,  of  the  JewH,  bk.  19. 

TANAIS,  The. — I'he  name  anciently  given 
to  the  ' '  -ian  river  now  called  the  Don, —  which 
latter         0  signifies  simply  'water.' 

TA-  CRED,  King  of  Naples  and  Sicily, 
A.  D.  1189-1194. 

TANCRED'S  CRUSADE.  See  Ciiusades : 
A.  D.  1090-1099;  and  Jeuusalem:  A.  D.  1099, 
and  1009-1144. 

TANEY,  Roger  B.,  and  President  Jack- 
son's removal  of  the  Deposits.     See   United 

States  of  A.m.  :  A.  D.  1833-1836 The  Dred 

Scott  Decision.  See  United  States  of  Am.  : 
A.  1).  1857. 

TANFANA,  '^east  and  massacre  of.  Sec 
Germany:  A.  D.  14-16. 

TANIS.     See  Zoan. 

TANISTRY,  Law  of.— "These  chicftuin- 
ships  [in  ancient  Ireland],  and  perhaps  eve--  ♦he 
kingdoms  themselves,  though  nc  parti'f'  ol- 
lowcd  a  very  different  rule  of  successiori  lan 
that  of  primogeniture.  They  were  ^abjOv  to 
the  law  of  tanistry,  of  which  the  principle  is  a», 
fined  to  be  that  the  demesne  lands  and  dignity  of 
chieftainship,  descimded  to  v^a  eldest  and  most 
worthy  of  tlie  sanio  blood ;  these  epithets  not  be- 
?ug  used,  wc  may  suppose,  synonyriously,  but 
in  order  to  indicate  that  the  preference  given  to 
saniority  was  to  be  controlled  by  a  d'le  regard  to 
desert.  No  better  mode,  it  is  evident,  of  pro- 
viding for  a  perpetuol  supply  of  those  civil  quar- 
rels, in  which  tha  Irish  are  supposed  to  place  so 
much  of  their  enjoyment,  could  have  been  de- 
vised."—II.  Ilallam,  Const.  Hint.  ofEng.,  eh.  18 
(».  3). — See.  also,  Tuatii. 

TANNFNBURG,  Battle  of  (1410).  See 
Poland:  A.  D.  1333-1573. 

TANOAN  FAMILY,  The.  See  Amkuican 
Abouioiner:  T.vSoan  Family. 

TANTALIDiE,  The.    See  Aroos. 

TAOUISM.    See  China:  The  Religions. 

TAPiE,  Battles  at.  See  Dacia:  A.  D.  102- 
100. 

TAPIO  BISCKE,  Battle  of  (1849).  See 
Austria:  A.  I).  1848-1849. 

TAPPANS,  The.  See  Ameuican  Aboiuoi- 
neb:  Ai.(i()NcjiiiAN  Family. 

TAPROBANE.— The  name  by  which  the 
island  of  Ceylon  was  known  to  the  ancients. 
Hipparchus  advanced  the  opinion  that  it  was 
not  merely  a  large  island,  but  the  beginning  of 
another  world. — E.  II.  Bunbury,  Iliat.  of  AncieiU 
Oeog.,  ch.  23,  sect.  3  (».  3). 
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TAPURIAN3. 


TARIFF  LEGISLATION. 


TAPURIANS,  The.— "To  the  west  of  the 
Hyrcauiuns,  between  Elburz  and  the  Caspian, 
lay  the  Tapurians,  wlioso  uamc  has  survived  in 
the  modern  Taberistau,  and  furtlicr  yet,  on  tlie 
sea-coast,  and  at  the  mouth  of  tlic  Mardus  (now 
Saiidrud).  were  the  Mnrdians."— M.  Duueker, 
Iliat.  tif  Anliquiti/,  hk.  8,  ch.  1  (i\  0). 

TARA,  The  Hill,  the  Feis,  and  the  Psalter 
of. —  The  Feis  Teavrach,  or  Feis  of  Tara,  in 
Irish  history,  was  a  triennial  assembly  en  the 
royal  hill  of  Tara,  in  Jleath,  which  is  claimed  to 
have  been  instituted  by  a  certain  KiiiR  Ollamh 
Fcdhla,  at  so  remote  a  period  as  1,300  years 
before  Christ.  "All  the  chieftains  or  heads  of 
septs,  bards,  historians,  and  military  leaders 
throughout  the  country  were  regularly  sum- 
moned, and  were  required  to  attend  under  the 
penalty  of  being  treated  as  tlie  king's  enemies. 
Tlie  meeting  was  held  in  a  large  oblong  hall,  ai-d 
the  first  three  days  were  spent  in  enjoying  the 
hospitality  of  the  king,  who  entertained^  the 
entire  assembly  during  its  sittings.  The  bards 
give  long  and  glowing  accounts  of  the  magnili- 
ceuee  displayed  on  these  occasions,  of  the  for- 
malities employed,  and  of  the  business  transacted. 
Tables  were  arranged  along  the  centre  of  the 
hall,  and  on  the  walls  at  either  side  were  sus- 
pended the  banners  or  arms  of  the  chiefs,  so  that 
each  chief  on  ei.lering  might  take  his  seat  under 
his  own  escutcheon.  Orders  were  issued  by 
sound  of  trumpet,  and  nil  the  forms  were  char- 
acterized bj  great  solenuiity.  Wliat  may  have 
been  the  authority  of  this  assembly,  "r  ".hethcr 
it  had  any  power  to  enact  laws,  is  r  ,\.  clear;  but 
it  would  appear  that  one  of  its  principal  func- 
tions was  the  inspection  of  the  national  records, 
the  writers  of  wliiiU  were  obliged  to  the  strict- 
est accuracy  under  the  weightiest  penalties." — 
M.  Ilaverty,  Hist,  of  jveland,  p.  34. — The  result 
of  the  examiuacion  a"  I  correction  of  the  histori- 
cal records  of  the  kingdom  were  "entered  in  the 
great  national  register  called  the  Psalter  of  Tara, 
which  is  supposed  to  have  been  destroyed  at  the 
period  of  the  Norman  invasion.  ...  It  is  sup- 
posed tha„  part  of  the  contents  of  the  Psalter  of 
Cashel,  which  contains  much  of  the  fabulous 
history  of  the  Irish,  was  copied  from  it." — T. 
Wright,  JIM.  of  Ireland,  bk.  1,  eh.  3  (c.  1). 

TARANTEENS,  OR  TARENTINES, 
OR  TARRATINES.  Sec  American  Adouig- 
INES:  AuNAKis,  and  Alqonijuian  Family;  also, 
New  England  :  A.  D.  1675  (July  Ski-iem- 
ber). 

TARAS.    See  Tarentum. 

TARASCANS,  The.    See  American  Abo- 

BIOINES'.  TaIIABCANS. 


TARBELLI,  The.  See  AquiTAiNE:  The 
ANCIENT  TRini'.s. 

TARENTINE  war,  The.  See  Rome: 
B.  C.  383-375. 

TARENTUM.  — Tarentum  (or  Taras),  the 
most  important  of  the  ancient  Greek  cities  in 
Italy,  "lay  at  the  northern  corner  of  the  great 
gulf  which  still  bears  its  name.  It  had  an  ex- 
cellent harbour,  almost  land-locked.  Ou  its 
eastern  horn  stood  the  city.  Its  form  was  trian- 
gular; one  .side  being  washed  by  the  open  sea, 
the  other  by  tlie  waters  of  the  harbour,  while 
the  base  or  land  side  was  protected  by  a  line 
of  strong  fortifications.  Thus  advantageously 
posted  for  commerce  the  city  grew  apace.  She 
possessed  an  oi)ulent  middle  class ;  and  tlie  poorer 
citizens  louud  an  easy  subsistence  iu  the  abun- 
dant supply  of  flsh  which  the  gulf  afforded. 
The.se  native  fishermen  were  always  ready  to 
man  the  navy  of  the  state.  But  they  made  in- 
different soldiers.  Therefore  when  any  peril  of 
war  threatened  the  state,  it  wfts  the  practice  of 
the  government  to  hire  foreign  captains,  soldiers 
of  fortune,  who  were  often  kings  or  princes,  to 
bring  an  army  for  their  defence.  .  .  .  The  origin 
of  Lacedienionian  Tarentum  is  veiled  in  fable. 
Tlie  warriors  of  Sparta  (so  runs  the  well-known 
legend)  went  forth  to  the  secoi'd  Slessenian  war 
under  a  vow  not  to  see  thiir  homes  till  they  had 
concpiered  the  enemy.  The  were  long  absent, 
and  their  wives  sought  pu  imours  among  the 
slaves  and  others  who  had  not  gone  out  to  war. 
When  the  warriors  returned,  they  found  a  large 
body  of  youth  grown  up  from  this  adulterous 
intercourse.  These  youtlis  (the  Parlhenii  as  they 
were  called),  disdaining  subjection,  quitted  tlieir 
native  land  under  the  command  of  Phalantus, 
one  of  their  own  body,  and  founded  the  colony 
of  Tarentum." — II.  G.  Liddell,  Iliat.  of  Iloine, 
't.  3,  ch.  35(0.  1). — See,  also,  Siuis. 

B.  C.  282-275,— Alliance  with  Pyrrhus  and 
war  with  Rome.     See  Komk:  B,  C.  383-375. 

B.  C.  212.  —  Betrayed  to  Hannibal.  See 
Punic  Wars:  Tue  Second. 


TARENTUM,  Treaty  of.— The  treaty  in 
which  Octavius  and  Antony  extended  their  tri- 
umvirate to  a  second  term  of  five  years;  nego- 
tiated at  Turentum,  B.  C.  37. — C.  Merivalc,  Iliat. 
of  the  lioniana.  ch.  37. 

TARGOWITZ,  Confederates  of.  See  Po- 
land: A.  D.  1791-1793. 

TARIFA:  A.  D.  i:joi.  — Taken  by  the 
Christians  from  the  Mcors.  See  Spain;  A.  D. 
1373-1460. 


TARIFF  LEGISLATION  AND   CONVENTIONS. 


(The  Netherlanc'.s) :  isth  Century. —  Early 
Free  Trade  and  Reciprocity.- -In  the  Nether- 
lands, at  the  close  of  a  short  v,ir  with  the  Eng- 
lish, in  1437,  "the  import  of  raw  wool  was 
entirely  relieved  from  the  payment  of  even  the 
ordinary  customs.  .  .  .  And  tills  was  then  their 
notion  of  protection, —  to  be  allowed  to  buy  what 
they  liked  where  they  liked,  to  live  at  peace  with 
their  neighbours,  and  to  be  let  alone.  Four  hun- 
dred years  have  passed  and  gone  since  the  Nether- 
lauds  persuaded  their  rulers  to  take  off  all  duty 
on  raw  wool,  uud  to  permit  half -tiuibhed  clothes  to 


be  brought  into  their  country  iu  order  that  they 
might  be  dyed  and  taken  out  again  duty  free; 
yet  we  live  in  the  midst  of  tariffs  whose  aim  it  is 
to  hinder  the  inipc  .ation  of  the  raw  material  by 
prohibitory  duties  and  to  prevent  competition  in 
every  kind  of  fabric  by  so-called  protecting 
ones!  And  in  England,  also,  at  the  period  in 
question,  the  suicidal  spirit  of  commercial  envy 
had  seized  hold  of  the  government,  and  in  every 
parliament  some  fresh  evid.'iice  was  afforded  of 
the  jealousy  with  which  fireign  skill  and  com- 
petition were  viewed.     But  the  Dutch  held  on 
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tlie  tenour  of  thoir  discerning  and  sagacioii.-i  way 
without  waiting  for  reciprocity  or  resenting  its 
reverse.  If  tlie  Englisli  would  not  admit  their 
cloths,  that  was  no  reason  why  they  sliould  cheat 
themselves  of  the  advantage  of  Englisli  and 
Irish  wool.  If  not  cloths,  there  was  doubtless 
something  else  that  they  would  buy  from  them. 
Among  other  articles,  there  was  salt,  which  they 
had  acquired  a  peculiar  skill  in  refining;  anil 
there  was  an  extensive  carrying  trade  in  the  prod- 
uce of  the  Northern  countries,  and  in  various 
costly  luxuries,  which  the  English  obtained 
from  remoter  regions  generally  through  them. 
In  1496,  when  Philip  (father  of  the  Emperor 
Charles  V.)  assumed  the  government  of  the 
Netherlands,  as  Duke  of  Brabant,  he  •'  pre- 
sented to  the  senates  of  the  leading  cities  the 
draught  of  a  commercial  treaty  with  England, 
conceived  in  a  wise  and  liberal  spirit,  and  emi- 
nently fitted  to  advance  the  real  welfare  of  both 
countries.  Their  assent  was  gladly  given.  .  .  . 
Nor  did  they  over-estimate  the  value  of  the  new 
compact,  whicli  long  went  by  the  name  of  '  The 
Grand  Treaty  of  Commerce. '  Its  provisions  were, 
in  all  respects,  reciprocal,  and  enabled  every  kind 
of  merchandise  to  be  freely  importeil  from  either 
country  by  the  citizens  of  tlie  other.  The  cntira 
liberty  of  fishing  on  each  other's  coast  was  con- 
firmed; measures  were  prescribed  for  Uie  sup- 
pression of  piracy;  and  property  sr.ved  from 
wrecks,  when  none  of  the  crew  survived,  was 
vested  in  the  local  aiitliorities  in  trust  for  the 
proper  owners,  should  they  appeal-  to  claim  it 
within  a  year  and  a  day.  .  .  .  'llio  industrial 
policy  of  the  Dutch  was  founded  on  ideas 
wholly  and  essentially  dillc'rent  from  that  of  the 
kingdoms  around  them.  '  The  freedom  of  trafiic 
had  ever  been  greater  with  them  than  amongst 
any  of  their  neighbours; '  and  its  dilTerent  results 
began  to  appear.  Not  only  were  strangers  of 
every  race  and  creed  sure  of  ai.  asylum  in  Hol- 
land, but  of  a  welcome;  and  singular  pains  were 
taken  to  induce  tlio.se  wlio.se  skill  enabled  them 
to  contribute  to  the  wealth  of  the  state  to  settle 
permanently  in  the  great  towns." — W.  T.  Mc- 
CuUagli,  Iittliistrial  Ilixton/  of  Fire  Xationit,  i\  2, 
pp.  110-111,  ino-lol,  £60-207. 

(Venice) :  I5-I7th  Centuries.— Beginning  of 
systematic  exclusion  and  monopoly.  Sec 
VKiNK-ii:  15-17x11  CiiNniuiKS. 

(England) :  A.  D.  1651-1672.— The  Naviga- 
tion Laws  and  their  effect  on  the  American 
colonies.  See  Navigation  Laws:  A.  1).  IC.'il ; 
and  United  States  of  Am.  ;  A.  I).  16r)l-l072. 

(France) :  A.  D.  1664-1667.— The  System  of 
Colbert. — Colbert,  the  great  minister  of  Louis 
XIV.,  was  the  first  among  statesmen  who  had 
an  economic  system,  "  settled,  complete  and  con- 
sistent in  all  its  parts;  and  it  is  to  the  eternal 
lion  ji  of  his  name  that  he  made  it  triumph  in 
spite  of  obstacles  of  every  kind.  .Vitliough  this 
system  was  far  from  being  irreproachable  in  all 
its  parts,  it  was  an  immense  progress  "t  the 
time  of  its  appearance;  and  we  have  had  noth- 
ing since  then  which  can  be  compared  with  it, 
for  breadth  and  penetration.  ...  It  was  .  .  . 
the  need  of  restoring  order  in  the  finances  which 
gave  rise  to  the  attempts  at  amelioration  made 
by  Colbert.  This  illustrious  uiinisler  soon  com- 
prehended that  the  surest  way  to  increase  public 
fortune  was  to  favor  private  fortune,  and  to 
open  to  production  the  broadest  and  freest  ways. 
.  .  .  One  of  the  lirst  acts  of  his  ministry,  the 


reestablislimcnt  of  the  ta.xes  on  a  uniform  basis, 
is  an  homage  rendered  to  true  principles ;  and  one 
cannot  doubt  that  all  the  others  would  have  been 
ill  conform'.ty  with  this  glorious  precedent,  if  the 
science  of  wealth  had  been,  at  that  time,  as  a<l- 
viinced  as  it  is  to-day.  Colbert  would  certainly 
have  carried  out  in  France  what  Jlr.  Iluskisson 
had  begun  in  Englan<l  at  the  time  of  his  sudden 
death.  .  .  .  The  edict  of  September,  i604,  re- 
duced the  import  and  export  duties  on  merchan- 
dise to  suitable  limits,  and  suppressed  the  most 
onerous.  'It  is  our  intention,'  said  the  king, 
'  to  make  known  to  all  our  governors  and  intend- 
ants  in  what  consideration  we  1  old  at  present 
everything  that  may  concern  commerce.  .  .  . 
As  the  most  solid  and  most  essential  means  for 
the  rcL'.stablisliment  of  commerce  are  the  dimi- 
nution and  the  regulation  of  the  duties  which 
arc  levied  on  all  ccmmodities,  we  have  arranged 
to  reduce  all  these  duties  to  one  single  import 
and  one  export  duty,  and  also  to  diminish  these 
considerably,  in  order  to  encourage  navigation, 
reestablish  the  ancient  manufacturps,  banish 
idleness.'.  .  .  At  the  same  time  Colbert  pro- 
hibited the  seizure  for  the  tallies  (villeintax) 
[see  Taili.e  and  Oaiiem.e]  of  beds,  clothes, 
bread,  horses  and  cattle  serving  for  labor;  or  the 
tools  by  which  artisans  and  manual  laborers 
g.aiiied  their  livelihood.  The  register  of  the  sur- 
vey of  lands  was  revised,  so  tli.it  property  should 
be  taxed  only  in  proportion  to  its  value  and  the 
actual  extent  of  the  land.  The  great  highways 
of  the  kingdom  and  all  the  rivers  were  then 
guarded  by  armies  of  receivers  of  tolls,  who 
stopped  merchandise  on  its  passage  and  burdened 
its  transportation  with  a  mullitude  of  abusive 
charges,  to  say  nothing  of  the  delays  and  exac- 
tions of  every  kind.  An  edict  was  issued  order- 
ing the  investigation  of  these  degrading  charges; 
and  most  of  them  were  abolished  or  reduced  to 
just  limits.  .  .  .  The  lea.se  of  Customs  duties 
being  about  to  expire,  Colbert  improved  this 
occasion  to  revise  the  tariff;  and  although  this 
fatal  measiiro  has  since  been  considered  as  the 
finest  monument  of  his  administration,  we  tliiak 
we  should  present  it  in  its  true  aspect,  which 
seems  to  us  to  have  been  invariably  misappre- 
hended. Colbert's  air.i  in  revising  the  customs 
was  to  make  then  a  means  of  protection  for 
national  manufactures,  in  the  place  of  a  simpio 
financial  resource,  as  they  formerly  were.  Slost 
articles  of  foreign  manufacture  had  duties  im- 
posed upon  them,  so  as  to  secure  to  similar 
French  merchandise  the  homo  market.  At  the 
same  time,  Colbert  spared  neither  sacrifices  nor 
encouragement  to  give  activity  to  the  manufac- 
turing spirit  in  our  country.  lie  caused  the 
most  skilful  workmen  of  every  kind  to  como 
from  abroad;  and  he  subjected  manufactures  to 
a  severe  discipline,  that  they  should  notlose  their 
vigilance,  relying  on  the  tariffs.  Heavy  fines 
were  iiiHicted  on  the  manufacturers  of  an  article 
recognized  as  inferior  in  ((uality  to  what  it 
should  be.  For  the  lirst  offence,  the  products  of 
the  deliiniucuts  were  attached  to  a  stake,  with  a 
carcan  and  the  name  of  the  manufacturer;  in 
case  of  a  second  offence,  the  manufact'irer  him- 
self was  fastened  to  it.  Tliese  dracmian  rigors 
would  have  led  to  results  entirely  contrary  to 
those  Colbert  expected,  if  his  enlightened  solici- 
tude had  not  tempereil  by  other  measures  what 
was  cruel  in  them.  Thus,  he  appointed  inspec- 
tors of  the  manufactures,  who  often  directed  the 
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workmen  into  the  best  way,  and  brought  them 
information  of  tlie  newest  processes,  piirclnisu(l 
from  foreign  miinufacturers,  or  secretly  obtained 
at  great  expense.  Colbert  was  far  from  attach- 
ing to  the  customs  the  idea  of  exclusive  and 
blind  protection  that  lins  ever  been  attributed  to 
tliein  since  his  ministry.  lie  knew  very  well 
that  f'ese  tarilTs  would  engender  reprisals,  and 
that,  while  encouraging  manufactures,  they 
would  seriously  hinder  commerce.  Moreover, 
all  his  efforts  tended  to  weaken  their  evil  elTects. 
His  instructions  to  consuls  and  ambassadors  tes- 
tify strongly  to  his  prepossessions  in  this  regard. 
.  .  .  The  more  one  studies  the  administrative 
acts  of  this  great  minister,  tin;  more  one;  is  con- 
vinced of  his  lofty  sense  of  ju.stice,  and  of  the 
liberal  tendencies  of  Ins  system,  which  has  hith- 
erto been  generally  extolled  as  hostile  to 
the  principle  of  eommercial  liberty.  In  vain 
the  Italians  have  iiailed  it  by  the  name  of  '  Col- 
bertism,'  to  designate  the  exclusive  system  in- 
vented by  themselves  and  honored  by  the  Span- 
isli:  Colbert  never  approved  the  sacrilico  of  the 
greater  part  of  his  fellow  citizens  to  a  few  privi- 
leged ones,  nor  the  creation  of  endless  monopolies 
for  the  profit  of  certain  branches  of  industry. 
We  may  reproacii  him  with  having  been  exces- 
sively inclined  to  make  regulations,  l)ut  not  with 
having  enfeoffed  Franc;;  to  a  few  spinners  of 
wool  and  cotton.  He  had  himself  summeil  up 
in  a  few  words  his  systeni  in  the  memorial  he 
presented  to  the  king:  '  To  reduce  export  duties 
on  provisions  an<l  .nanufaclures  of  tlio  kingdom; 
to  diminish  import  duties  on  everything  which  is 
of  use  in  manufactures;  and  to  repel  the  products 
of  foreign  manufactures,  by  raising  the  dtilies.' 
Such  was  the  spirit  of  liis  tirst  tariff,  published 
ill  September,  I(i(!4.  lie  had  especially  aimed  at 
facilitating  the  supply  of  raw  nniterialsin  France, 
and  promoting  the  interests  of  lier  home  trade  by 
the  abolition  of  provincial  barriers,  and  l)y  the 
establishment  of  lines  of  customs-houses  at 
the  extreme  frontiers.  .  .  .  The  only  reproach 
that  cau  be  justly  made  against  him  is  tlie  abuse 
of  the  protective  instrument  lie  had  jnst  created, 
by  increasing  in  the  tarill  of  1607  tlie  exclusive 
measures  directed  against  foreign  nianufaclures 
in  that  of  1064.  It  was  no  longer  then  a  ques- 
tion of  manufactures,  liia  of  war,  namely,  with 
Holland ;  and  this  war  liroke  out  in  1673.  .  .  . 
From  the  same  epoch  date  the  lirst  wars  of  com- 
mercial reprisals  between  Franco  and  England, 
hostilities  whicli  were  to  cost  both  nations  so 
much  blood  and  so  nnuiy  tears.  .Mimufacturcs 
were  then  seen  to  prosper  and  agriculture  to  lan- 
guish in  France  under  tlie  inlluenee  of  this  sys- 
tem."— J.  A.  Blampii,  I[i»t.  of  Pol.  Kcoiiomij  in 
Kiirope,  i7(.  26.  • 

Also  in;  H.  JIartin,  Ilixt.  of  Fninee :  T/ie  Af/e 
of  f^iiiin  XI  v.,  r.  1,  el',  'i. — J.  IJ.  Perkins,  France 
under  tin:  lleqency,  en.  4.— See,  also,  Fkanck: 
A.  I).  1661-ld8!l. 

(Pennsylvania):  A.  D.  1785.— Beginning  of 
"Protection"  in  Pennsylvania.— "Tiefoic  the 
Uevolution  Fennsylvania  had  always  been  slow 
to  impose  burdens  on  trade.  While  Massachu- 
setts, New  York  aiii'i  South  Carolina  were  raising 
considerable  sums  from  imposts,  Pcnnsylviuiia 
commerce  was  free  from  restrictions.  In  1780, 
however,  the  need  of  revenue  overcame  the  pre- 
dilection of  the  Quakers  for  free  trade;  and  they 
decided  '  that  considerable  sums  ran  be  raised  by 
a  small  impost  on  goods  and  merchandise  im- 


ported into  this  state  without  burdening  com- 
merce.' Accordingly,  low  duties  were  laid  on 
wines,  liepiors,  molasses,  sugar,  cocoa  and  tea, 
with  1  iier  cent,  on  all  other  import.s.  In  1782 
tlie  duties  were  doubled  and  the  revenue  was  ap- 
liropriated  to  the  defenee  of  commerce  on  the 
Delaware  river  and  bay.  Tliis  was  done  at  the 
reipiest  of  the  merchants  who  wished  to  have 
their  interests  protected  and  'sigiiilie<l  their  will- 
ingness to  submit  to  a  further  impost  on  tin;  im- 
portation of  goods  for  that  purpose.'  When 
peace  came,  however,  the  merchants  at  once 
represented  it  as  detrimental  to  the  interests  of 
tlie  state  to  continue  the  duties,  and  they  were 
repealed.  In  1784  low  duties  were  again  im- 
posed, and  late.'  in  the  same  year  incr'ased. 
Early  in  1785  more  caref:il  provisions  were  made 
for  their  collection.  Sept^  nlier  20,  came  the  im- 
portant act  '  to  encourage  and  protect  the  manu- 
factures of  this  state  by  laying  additional  duties 
on  certain  manufactures  which  interfere  with 
them.'.  .  .  More  than  forty  of  the  articles  which 
l'(;nn.sylvania  liad  begun  to  make  were  taxed  at 
high  specific  rates.  Coaches  and  carr'ages,  paid 
€10  to  £20;  clocks,  30s.  ;  scythes,  15s.  per  do;:  'U; 
beer,  ale  and  porter,  6d.  per  gallon;  soap  or  can- 
dles. Id.  per  pound ;  shoes  and  boots.  Is.  to  68. 
per  pair;  cordage  and  ropes,  8s.  4d.  per  hundred 
weight;  and  soon.  The  ten  per  c(;nt.  schedule 
included  manufactures  of  iron  and  steel,  hats, 
clothing,  books  and  papers,  whips,  canes,  musical 
instruments  and  jewelry.  .  .  .  The  Pennsylvania 
act  is  of  importance  because  it  shows  the  nature 
id'  commodities  which  the  country  was  then  pro- 
ducing, as  well  as  because  it  formed  the  basis  of 
the  tariff  of  1789."— W.  Hill,  First  St<iri<'K  <f  the 
Tariff  I'liUcji  if  the  United  States,  pp.  53-54. — 
The  preamble  of  the  Pennsylvania  act  of  1785 
set  forth  its  reasons  as  follows:  "Whereas, 
divers  useful  and  benelicial  arts  and  manufai;- 
turcs  have  been  gradually  introduced  into  Penn- 
sylvania, and  the  same  liave  at  length  risen  to  a 
very  considerable  extent  and  perfection,  inso- 
much that  in  the  late  war  between  the  United 
Suites  of  America  and  Great  Britain,  when  the 
importation  of  European  goods  was  much  inter- 
rupted, and  often  very  dilllcult  and  uncertain, 
tlie  artizans  and  mechanics  of  this  state  were 
able  to  supply  in  the  hours  of  need,  not  only 
large  quantities  of  wenpono  and  other  imple- 
ments, but  also  ammunition  and  'lothing,  with- 
out wliich  the  war  could  not  have  been  carried 
on,  whfeby  their  oppressed  country  was  greaUy 
assisted  and  relieved.  And  whereas,  although 
the  ."".bries  and  manufactures  of  Europe,  and 
otlier  foreign  parts,  iinporte<l  into  this  country 
in  times  of  peace,  may  be  afforded  at  cheaper 
rates  than  they  can  be  made  here,  yet  good 
policy  and  a  rega'-d  to  tlie  wellbcing  of  di'  rs 
useful  and  industrious  citizens,  who  arc  em- 
ployed in  the  maki/g  f  like  goods,  in  this  state, 
demand  of  us  that  moderate  duties  be  laid  on 
certain  fabrics  and  ma;iufactiires  imiiorted,  which 
do  most  interfere  with,  and  which  (if  no  relief 
be  given)  will  undermine  and  destroy  the  useful 
manufactures  of  the  like  kind  in  this  country, 
for  this  purpose.  Uc  it  enacted"  iVe. — Peiin.\i/l- 
rania  hiir.i.  1785. — T'r;  duties  enacted,  which 
were  additional  to  the  Hien  existing  impost  of 
2i  per  cent.,  were  generally  specitic,  but  ad 
valorem  on  some  commodities  as  on  British  steel, 
10  per  cent. ;  earthen  ware,  the  same;  glass  and 
glass-ware,  2^  per  cent. ;  linens  the  same.    Looked 
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at  in  tlio  light  of  recent  Amcriciin  tariffs,  tliey 
wo\il(l  Imrelly  bo  recognized  u»  "protective"  in 
tlieir  cliiiriicter;  but  tlie  i)rotectivo  purpose  wus 
))liii;ily  enough  dechireci. 

(United  States):  A.  D.  1789-1791.— The 
first  tariff  enactment, — Hamilton's  Report  on 
Manufactures,  —  The  "  American  System  " 
proposed. — "  The  ininiediiite  neces.sity  of  riiising 
some  reiuly  money  led  to  the  passage  of  a  tariff 
bill  at  the  first  session  of  Congress.  It  was  pre- 
pared and  carried  through  the  House  chiefly  by 
Madison  ;  and  its  contents,  no  less  than  the  gen- 
eral tone  cif  the  debate  in  which  it  was  discussed, 
showed  a  decided  leainng  towards  the  protective 
system.  Hut  this  legislation  wus  temporary,  and 
was  at  the  time  known  to  be  so.  The  permanent 
8y.stem  of  tlie  country  was  left  for  subsequent 
and  more  leisurely  development.  When  at  lust 
Congress  felt  able  to  give  the  subject  due  atten- 
tion, it  applied  as  us\ial  to  Hamilton  to  furnish 
information  and  opinions.  A  toi)ic  .so  important 
and  .io  congeiual  to  his  tastes  called  forth  his 
best  exertions.  A  series  of  extensive  investiga- 
tions condu('ted  by  every  feasible  kind  of  inquiry 
and  research,  both  in  foreign  parts  and  iu  the 
United  States,  furnished  the  material  for  his  re- 
flections. He  took  abundant  time  to  digest  as 
well  as  to  collect  the  great  mass  of  information 
thus  acquired,  and  it  was  not  until  nearly  two 
years  had  ela|)sed  since  the  order  for  the  report 
was  passed  that  he  sent  in  the  document  to  the 
House  of  Representatives.  .  .  .  Tlie  inferences 
and  arguments  constituted  as  able  a  presentation 
of  the  protectionist  theory  as  has  ever  been 
made.  .  .  .  It  is,  however,  an  incorrect  construc- 
tion of  that  report  to  regard  it  as  a  vindication 
of  the  general  or  abstract  doctrine  of  protection. 
Hamilton  was  very  far  from  assuming  any  such 
position;  protection  always  and  everywhere  was 
not  his  theory ;  protection  was  not  his  ideal 
principle  of  commercial  regulation.  ...  So  far 
from  entertaining  any  predilection  for  protection 
in  the  abstract,  it  would  seem  that  in  a  perfect 
commercial  world  he  would  have  expected  to 
find  free  trade  the  i)revaleut  custom.  ...  If  free 
trade  were  the  rule  of  the  whole  commercial 
world,  Hamilton  was  not  i)repared  to  say  that  the 
United  States  would  lind  it  for  her  interest  to  be 
singular.  But  such  were  not  the  premises  from 
which  he  had  to  draw  a  conclusion.  .  .  .  The 
report  of  Hamilton  determined  the  policy  of  the 
country.  For  j':ood  or  for  evil  protection  was 
resorted  to,  with  the  avowed  purpose  of  encour- 
aging domestic  manufacturing  as  well  as  of 
raising  a  revenue.  .  .  .  The  principles  upon 
which  Hamilton  based  his  tariff  were  not  quite 
those  of  pure  protection,  but  constituted  what 
was  known  us  tiie  '  American  System ' ;  a  system 
which  has  been  believed  in  by  former  generations 
witli  a  warmth  of  conviction  not  eusy  to  with- 
' stand." — J.  T.  Morse,  Jr.,  Life  of  Alex.  Ilam- 
iltoii,  cii.  11. —  Hamilton's  celebrated  report  opens 
witli  an  elaborate  argument  to  prove  the  desira- 
bility of  manufacturing  industries  in  the  coun- 
try, and  then  proceeds;  "A  full  view  having 
now  been  taken  of  the  inducements  to  the  pro- 
motion of  manufactures  in  the  Uniteil  States, 
accompanied  with  an  examination  of  the  princi- 
pal objections  which  are  commonly  urged  in 
opposition,  it  is  proper,  in  the  next  place,  to 
consider  the  means  by  which  it  may  bo  effeciod. 
as  introductory  to  a  specification  of  the  objects 
which  iu  the  present  state  of  things  appear  the 


most  fit  to  be  encouraged,  and  of  the  particular 
measures  which  it  may  be  advisable  to  adopt  in 
respect  to  each.  In  order  to  a  better  judgment 
of  the  means  proper  to  be  resorted  to  by  the 
United  States,  it  will  be  of  use  to  advert  to  those 
whicli  have  been  employed  with  success  iu  other 
countries.  Tlie  principle  of  these  are: — I.  Pro- 
tecting duties,  or  duties  on  those  foreign  articles 
which  are  the  rivals  of  the  domestic  ones  in- 
tended to  be  encouraged.  Duties  of  this  nature 
evidently  amount  to  a  virtual  bounty  on  the  do- 
mestic fabrics,  since  by  enhancing  the  charges 
on  foreign  articles  they  enable  the  national  man- 
ufacturers to  undersell  all  their  foreigr  compet- 
itors. The  propriety  of  this  species  of  encour- 
agement need  not  be  dwelt  upon,  as  it  is  not 
only  a  clear  result  from  the  numerous  topics 
which  have  been  suggested,  but  is  sanctioned  by 
the  laws  of  the  United  States  in  a  variety  of  in- 
stances ;  it  has  the  additional  recommendation  of 
being  a  resource  of  revenue.  Ind'  all  the 
duties  inipo.sed  on  imported  ar'"  .i,  though 
witli  an  exclusive  view  to  reveu  1,  have  the 
effect  in  contemplation;  and,  except  where  they 
fall  on  raw  materials,  wear  a  beneficent  aspect 
towards  the  manufacturers  of  tlie  country.  II. 
Prohibitions  of  rival  articles,  or  duties  equiva- 
lent to  prohibitions.  This  is  another  and  an 
elliciicious  mean  of  encouraging  manufactures; 
but  in  general  it  is  only  fit  to  be  employed  when 
a  manufacture  has  made  such  a  progress,  and  is 
in  so  many  hands,  as  to  insure  a  due  competition 
and  an  adequate  supply  on  reasonable  terms. 
t)f  duties  equivalent  to  prohibitions  there  are 
examples  in  the  laws  of  tlie  United  States;  and 
there  are  other  cases  to  which  the  principle  may 
be  advantageously  extended,  but  they  are  not 
numerous.  Considering  a  nionoi)oly  of  the  do- 
mestic market  to  its  own  manufacturers  as  the 
reigning  policy  of  manufacturing  nations,  a 
similar  policy  on  the  part  of  the  United  States, 
in  every  proper  instance,  is  dictated,  it  might 
almost  be  said,  by  the  principles  of  distributive 
justice;  certainly  by  the  duty  of  endeavoring  to 
secure  to  their  own  citizens  a  reciprocity  of  ad- 
vantages. III.  Prohibitions  of  the  exportation 
of  materials  of  manufactures.  The  desire  of 
securing  a  cheap  and  plentiful  supply  for  the 
national  workmen;  and,  where  the  article  is 
either  peculiar  to  the  country,  or  of  peculiar 
quality  there,  the  jealousy  of  enabling  foreign 
workmen  to  rival  those  of  the  nation  witli  ita 
own  materials,  are  the  leading  motives  to  this 
si)ecies  of  regulation.  It  ought  not  to  be  affirmed 
that  it  is  in  no  instance  proper,  but  it  is  certainly 
one  whicli  ought  to  be  adopted  with  great  cir- 
cumsnection  and  only  in  very  plain  cases.  IV. 
Pecuniary  bounties.  This  has  been  found  one 
of  the  most  efllcacious  means  of  encouraging 
mauufactures,  and  it  is,  in  some  views,  the 
best,  though  it  has  not  yet  been  practiced  upon 
the  government  of  the  United  States, —  unless  the 
allowance  on  the  exportation  of  dried  and  pickled 
fish  and  salted  meat  could  be  considered  as  a 
bounty  —  and  thougli  it  is  less  favored  by  public 
opinion  than  some  other  modes.  Its  advantages 
are  these: — 1.  It  is  a  species  of  encouragement 
more  positive  and  direct  tlian  any  other,  and  for 
that  very  reason  lias  a  more  immediate  tendency 
to  stimulate  and  uphold  new  enterprises,  increas- 
ing the  chances  of  profit,  and  din^.inishing  the 
risks  of  loss  in  the  first  attempts.  2.  It  avoids 
the  inconvenience  of  a  temporary  augiuuntatioo 
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of  price,  which  is  incident  to  some  other  modes, 
or  it  produces  it  to  a  less  degree,  eitlier  l)y 
milking  no  addition  to  tlie  'liiirges  on  tlio  riviil 
foreign  iirticlo,  as  in  tlie  case  of  jirotccting  du- 
ties, or  by  making  a  smaller  addition.  Tlie  first 
happens  wlien  tlie  fund  for  the  bounty  is  derived 
from  a  dilTenmt  object  (wliicli  may  or  may  not 
increase  the  price  of  some  other  article  according 
to  the  nature  of  that  oliject);  the  second  when 
the  fund  is  derived  from  the  same  or  a  similar 
object  of  foreign  manufacture.  One  per  cent. 
duty  on  the  foreign  article,  converted  into  a 
bounty  on  the  domestic,  will  have  ane(|ual  elfect 
with  a  duty  of  'Z%  exclusive  of  such  bounty; 
and  the  price  of  the  foreign  commodity  is  liable 
to  be  raiseil  in  the  one  case  in  the  proportion  of 
\%,  in  the  other  in  that  of  2%.  Indeed,  the  bounty 
when  drawn  from  another  source,  is  calculated 
to  promote  a  reduction  of  price,  because,  with- 
out laying  any  new  charge  on  tlie  foreign  article, 
it  serves  to  introduce  a  competition  with  it,  and 
to  increase  the  total  {juantity  of  the  article  in 
the  market.  3.  Bounties  have  not,  like  high 
protecting  duties,  a  tendency  to  produce  .scarcity. 
An  increa.se  of  price  is  not  always  the  immediate, 
though  where  the  progress  of  a  domestic  inauu- 
fucture  does  not  counteract  a  rise,  it  is  commonly 
the  ultimate  effect  of  an  additional  <luty.  In  the 
interval  between  the  laying  of  the  duty  and  a 
proportional  increase  of  price,  it  may  discourage 
importation  liy  interfering  with  the  profits  to  be 
expected  from  the  sale  of  the  article.  4.  Boun- 
ties are  sometimes  not  only  the  best,  but  the 
only  proper  expedient  for  uniting  the  encourage- 
ment of  a  new  object  of  agriculture  with  that  of 
a  new  oliject  of  manufacture.  It  is  the  interest 
of  the  farmer  to  have  the  production  of  the  raw 
material  promoted  by  counteracting  the  inter- 
ference of  the  foreign  material  of  the  same  kind. 
It  is  the  interest  of  the  manufacturer  to  have  the 
material  abundant  and  cheap.  If  prior  to  the 
domestic  production  of  the  material  in  sufficient 
quantity  to  supply  the  manufacturer  on  good 
terms,  a  duty  be  laid  upon  the  importation  of  it 
from  abroad,  with  a  view  to  promote  the  raising 
of  it  at  home,  the  interest  both  of  the  farmer  and 
manufacturer  will  be  disserved.  Bj'  either  de- 
stroying the  requisite  supply,  or  raising  the 
price  of  tne  article  beyond  what  can  be  afforded 
to  be  given  for  it  by  the  conductor  of  an  infant 
manufacture,  it  is  abandoned  or  fails ;  and  there 
being  no  domestic  manufactories  to  create  a  de- 
man(i  for  the  raw  material  which  is  raised  by 
the  farmer,  it  is  in  vain  that  the  competition  of 
the  like  foreign  article  may  have  been  destroyed. 
It  cannot  escape  notice  that  a  duty  upon 
the  importation  of  an  article  can  no  otherwise 
aid  the  domestic  production  of  it  than  by  giving 
the  latter  greater  advantages  in  the  home  mar- 
ket. It  can  have  no  influence  upon  the  advan- 
tageous sale  of  the  article  produced  in  foreign 
markets,  no  tendency,  therefore,  to  promote  its 
exportation.  Tlie  true  way  to  conciliate  those 
two  interests  is  to  lay  a  duty  on  foreign  manu- 
factures of  the  material,  the  growth  of  which  is 
desired  to  be  encouraged,  and  to  apply  the  prod- 
uce of  that  luty  by  way  of  bounty  either  upon 
the  production  of  the  material  itself,  or  iqion  its 
manufacture  at  liome,  or  upon  both.  In  this 
disposition  of  the  thing  the  manufacturer  com- 
mences his  enterprise  under  every  advantage 
which  is  attainable  as  to  quantity  or  price  of  the 
raw  material.     And  the  farmer,  if  the  bounty 


be  immediately  to  him,  is  enabled  by  it  to  enter 
into  a  successful  competition  witli  the  foreign 
material.  .  .  .  There  is  a  degree  of  prejudice 
against  bounties,  from  an  apiiearance  of  giving 
away  tlie  public  money  without  an  immediato 
consideration,  and  from  a  supposition  that  they 
serve  to  enrich  particular  classes  at  the  expense 
of  the  community.  But  neit'ser  of  these  sources 
of  dislike  will  bear  a  serious  examination.  There 
is  no  jiurpose  to  which  public  money  can  bo 
more  lieneticially  ajiplled  than  to  the  acquisition 
of  a  new  and  useful  branjh  of  industry,  no  con- 
sideration more  valuable  than  a  permanent  addi- 
tion to  the  general  stock  of  productive  labor. 
As  to  the  .second  source  of  objection,  it  e(niaily 
lies  against  other  modes  of  encouragement,  which 
arc  admitted  to  be  cligilile.  As  often  as  a  duty 
upon  a  foreign  article  makes  an  addition  to  its 
price,  it  causes  an  extra  expense  to  the  commu- 
nity for  the  benelit  of  the  domestic  manufacturer. 
A  bounty  does  no  more.  But  it  is  the  interest  of 
the  society  in  each  case  to  submit  to  a  temporary 
expense,  wliieli  is  more  than  compensated  by  an 
increase  of  industry  and  wealth,  by  an  augmen- 
tiition  of  resources  and  independence,  and  by  the 
circumstance  of  eventual  cheapness,  wliicli  has 
been  noticed  in  another  place.  It  would  deserve 
attention,  however,  in  the  employment  of  this 
species  of  encouragement  in  the  United  States, 
as  a  reason  for  moderating  the  degree  of  it  in 
the  instances  in  which  it  might  lie  deemed  eligi- 
ble, that  the  great  distance  of  this  country  from 
Europe  imposes  very  heavy  charges  on  all  the 
fabrics  which  are  brought  from  thence,  amount- 
ing from  \5%  to  'iQ%  on  their  value  according  to 
their  bulk.  ...  V.  Premiums.  These  are  of  a 
nature  allied  to  bounties,  though  distinguishable 
from  them  in  some  important  features.  Bounties 
are  applicable  to  the  whole  quantity  of  an  article 
produced  or  manufactured  or  exported,  and  in- 
volve a  correspondent  expense.  Premiums  serve 
to  reward  some  particular  excellence  or  superior- 
ity, some  extraordinary  exertion  or  skill,  and  are 
dispensed  only  in  a  small  number  of  cases.  But 
their  effect  is  to  stimulate  general  effiirt.  .  .  . 
VI.  The  exemption  of  the  materials  of  manufac- 
tures from  duty.  The  policy  of  that  exemption, 
as  a  generid  rule,  particularly  in  reference  to 
new  establishments,  is  obvious.  .  .  .  VII.  Draw- 
backs of  the  duties  which  are  imposed  on  the 
materials  of  manufactures.  It  has  already  been 
observed  as  a  general  rule,  that  duties  on  those 
materials  ought,  with  certain  rxceptions,  to  be 
forborne.  Of  these  exceptions,  tliree  cases  occur 
which  may  serve  as  examples.  One  wheie  the 
material  is  itself  an  object  of  general  or  exten- 
sive consumption,  and  a  fit  and  [iroductivo 
source  of  revenue.  Another  where  .  manufac- 
ture of  a  simpler  kind,  the  competition  of  vliich 
with  a  like  domestic  article  is  desired  to  be  re- 
strained, partakes  of  the  nature  of  a  raw  material 
from  being  capable  by  a  further  i)roces3  to  be 
converted  into  a  manufacture  of  a  (iifferentkind, 
the  introduction  or  growth  of  which  is  desired 
to  be  encouraged.  A  third  where  the  material 
itself  is  the  production  of  the  countiy,  and  in 
sufflcient  abundance  to  furnish  a  cheap  and 
plentiful  supply  to  the  national  manufacturers. 
.  .  .  Where  duties  on  the  materials  of  manufac 
tures  are  not  laid  for  the  purpose  of  prevei'ti'ig 
a  competition  with  some  domestic  productit  n, 
the  same  reasons  whicli  recommend,  :vs  a.genc.al 
rule,   the    exemption  of    those   materials  frcn 
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duties,  would  rocommoml,  as  ii  lik(!  gciicrnl  rule, 
the  iillowanee  of  drawbucks  in  fiivor  of  tlie  iiiau- 
ufaeturcr.  .  .  .  VIII.  The  eiieounijieiiieiit  of 
new  inventions  and  diseoveries  at  home,  and  of 
tlie  introduction  into  the  Uiuted  States  of  sucli 
as  may  liave  lieen  made  in  other  countries;  jiar- 
tlcidarly  tliose  w  liieli  relate  to  maeliinery.  This 
is  aMioMir  the  most  useful  and  unexceptionable 
of  the  aids  which  can  be  given  to  manufactures. 
The  usual  means  of  that  encotiragement  are  pe- 
cuniary rewards,  and,  for  a  time,  e.velusive 
privileges.  .  .  .  IX.  .ludieious  regulations  for 
the  inspection  of  manufactured  commodities. 
This  is  not  among  the  least  important  of  the 
means  by  which  the  prosperity  of  manufactures 
may  be  promoted.  It  is  indeed  in  many  cases 
one  of  the  most  essential.  Contributing  to  pre- 
vent frauds  upon  consumers  at  home  and  ex- 
porters to  foreign  countries,  to  improve  the 
quality  and  preserve  the  character  of  the  national 
manufactures;  it  caiuiot  fail  to  aid  the  e.xpedi- 
tl(ms  and  advantageous  sale  of  them,  and  to 
serve  as  a  guanl  against  succe.s.sful  competition 
from  other  quarters.  ...  X.  The  facilitating 
of  pecuniary  remittance's  from  i)lacc  to  [jlace  — 
is  a  point  of  considerable  moment  to  trade  in 
general  and  to  manufactures  in  particidar,  by 
rendering  more  easy  the  purchase  of  raw  ma- 
terials and  provisions,  and  the  i)aynient  for 
manufactureil  supplies.  A  general  circulation 
of  bank  paper,  which  is  to  be  expected  from  the 
institution  lately  establislied,  will  be  a  most 
valuable  mean  to  this  end.  .  .  .  XI.  The  facili- 
tating of  the  transportation  of  commodities. 
Improvements  favoring  this  object  intimately 
concern  all  the  domestic  interests  of  a  commu- 
nity; but  they  may,  without  im])ropriety,  be 
mentioned  as  having  an  important  rclati(m  to 
manufactures.  .  .  .  The  foregoing  an;  the  i)rin- 
cipal  of  tlie  mt  tns  by  whicli  I  lie  growth  of  man- 
ufactures is  otUinarily  promoted.  It  is,  however, 
not  merely  necessary  that  the  measures  of  gov- 
ernment which  have  a  direct  view  to  manufac- 
tures should  be  calculated  to  assist  and  protect 
them;  but  that  those  >vliich  only  collaterally 
affect  them,  in  the  general  eour.se  <>f  the  ad- 
ministration, shouhl  be  guarded  from  any  pe- 
culiar tendency  to  injure  them.  There  are  cer- 
tain s|)ecies  of  ta.xes  whieli  are  apt  to  ne 
oppressive  to  different  [larls  of  tlie  community, 
and,  among  other  ill  elTects,  have  a  very  un- 
friendly aspect  towards  manufactures.  All  poll 
or  capitation  ta.xes  arc  of  this  nature.  Tliey 
either  proceed  according  to  a  fixed  rate,  which 
operates  unequally  and  injuriously  to  the  indus- 
trious poor;  or  they  vest  a  discretion  in  certain 
ofllcers  to  make  estimates  and  assessments,  which 
are  necessarily  vague,  conjectural,  and  liable  to 
abuse.  .  .  .  All  such  tjixes  (including  all  taxes 
on  occupations)  which  proceed  aceonling  to  the 
amount  of  capital  supposed  to  be  employed  in  a 
business,  or  of  profits  sujiposed  to  be  made  in  it, 
are  unavoidably  hurtful  to  industry." — A.  Ham- 
ilton, I{fjx>H  on  Miriiif(ieiurei>  (WorkK,  v.  3). 

Ai.so  in:  State  Pn/x'rs  and  Spiec/ien  on  the 
I'arif.—lt  W.  Thompson,  JIM.  of  rrotective 
Tarif  [Mini.  eh.  6-7. 

(England):  A.  D.  1815-1828.— The  Coin 
Laws  and  Provision  Laws. — The  sliding- 
scate. — During  the  Napoleonic  wars  in  Europe 
there  was  a  prolonged  jjeriod  of  scareit}',  ap- 
proaching to  famine,  in  Great  Britain.  There 
were  scant  harvests  at  home  and  supplies  from 


abroad  werecutoff  by  the  "  Continental  system  " 
of  Napoleon.  "  In  IHOl  wheat  was  115  shillings 
and  11  [lence  per  ((iiarter;  from  IMOl  to  181H  the 
price  averag<;d  H4s. ;  whilst  in  the  20  years  end- 
ing 1874,  it  averaged  only  528.  per  quarter.  .  .  . 
The  cry  of  starvation  was  everywhero  heard 
amongst  the  working  elas.ses,  and  tradesmen  of 
all  kinds  suffered  severely;  whilst  the  only  well- 
to-do  people  were  the  Farmers  and  the  Landlords. 
As  soon  as  the  war  was  over,  and  our  i)orts  were 
opened  for  the  reception  of  fon'ign  grain,  jirices 
came  down  rapidly.  Then  the  Landlords  took 
alarm,  and  appealed  to  Parliair.ent  to  resist  tlie 
importation  of  foreign  grain,  which  they  as- 
serted, would  be  llie  ruin  of  the  English  Farmers. 
,ey  insisted  that  in  this  country,  the  costs  of 
cultivation  were  extremely  heavy,  as  compared 
with  those  of  foreign  producers  of  grain,  and 
that  therefore  the  British  Farmer  must  receive 
protectiim  in  order  to  prevent  his  ruin.  Hence 
a  Parliament,  composed  mostly  of  Landlords, 
proceeded,  in  1815,  to  enact  tlie  Corn  Law, 
which  excluded  foreign  wheat,  except  at  high 
rates  of  duty,  until  the  market  price  should 
rea<:li  8()s.  per  quarter  ;  and  other  kinds  of 
grain,  until  there  was  a  proportionate  elevation 
in  prices.  The  discussions  in  Parliament  on 
this  question  made  a  great  impression,  and  led 
to  a  wide-spread  sympathy,  and  to  the  belief  that 
there  was  need  of  a  measure,  which,  according 
to  its  advocates,  would  preserve  our  Agriculture 
from  ruin,  and  be  at  the  same  time  a  provision 
against  famine.  But  by  nvmy  thoughtful  and 
patriotic  people  this  law  was  viewed  with  intense 
dislike,  and  was  characterised  as  an  atrocious 
fraud.  The  fact  was,  that  .  .  .  when  rents 
ought  either  to  have  been  lowere<l,  or  the 
methods  of  cultivation  improved,  the  Corn  Law 
was  i)assed  by  the  Landlords  in  order  to  keep 
out  foreign  corn  and  to  maintain  high  rents;  and 
many  of  the  common  people  saw,  or  thought 
they  saw,  what  would  be  the  effect;  for  whilst 
the  legislature  was  engaged  in  the  discussion  of 
the  ([uestion,  the  people  of  London  became  riot- 
ous, and  the  walls  were  chalked  with  invectives 
such  as  '  Bread  or  Blood,'  '  '^luy  Fawkes  forever,' 
etc.  A  loaf,  steeped  in  blood,  was  placerl  on 
Carlton  House,  (now  the  Tory  tilub  House.) 
The  houses  of  some  of  the  nio.'t  unpopular  of 
the  promoters  of  the  measure  were  attacked  by 
the  mob.  At  Lord  Bldcm's  house  the  iron  rail- 
ings were  torn  up,  whilst  every  |)ano  of  glass 
and  many  articles  of  furniture  were  broken  and 
destroyed,  and  it  was  facetiously  remarked  that 
at  last  his  lordship  kept  open  house.  The  mili- 
tary were  called  out,  and  two  persons  were 
killed ;  the  Houses  of  Parliament  were  guarded 
by  soh'icrs,  and.  indeed,  the  whole  of  London 
appeit-i(l  to  be  in  possession  of  the  Army.  In 
variu.,..  parts  of  the  country  similar  dis- 
turbances prevailed.  .  .  .  Large  po|"ilar  meet- 
ings were  held  at  Spa  Fields,  in  London,  public 
meetings  were  also  held  :.t  Hirminghani,  and  in 
many  other  parts  of  the  kingdom.  ...  In  some 
of  the  towns  and  poiiulous  localities,  the  opera- 
tives having  in  view  a  large  aggregate  meeting 
to  be  held  on  St.  Peter's  field  in  .Viancliester, 
submitted  themselves  to  marching  discipline. 
.  .  .  Regardless,  however,  of  th('  public  demon- 
strations of  dislike  to  the  Corn  and  Provision 
Laws,  the  T,cgislature  persisted  in  upholding  the 
most  str'ngent  provisions  thereof  until  the  year 
1828,  wuen  the  duties  on  the   importation  of 
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grain  were  luljiisted  by  a  sliding  seale,  in  ac- 
eordauce  with  tlic  average  prices  in  tlie  Englisli 
niarlcct.  The  following  al)stra(t  may  serve  to 
denote  tlie  ])rovisioMH  of  tlie  amended  Law; — 
When  the  average  priee  of  wheat  was  80  slnl- 
lings  the  duly  was  51)  sliillings  8  pence  per  ip.  ; 
when  408.  tlie  duty  was  40s.  8d.  jier  qr. ;  wlien 
50s.  it  was  30s.  Hd.  I'.er  iir. ;  when  02s.  it  was 
24.S.  8d.  per  (|r. ;  wlien  728.  it  was  2s.  8d.  per 
qr.  ;  and  when  7:ts.  it  was  Is.  per  qr.  It  was 
soon  found  that  as  a  means  of  ])rot<'ction  to  tlie 
Britisli  Farmer,  tlie  operation  of  tlie  sliding  scale 
of  duties  was  .scarcely  less  ctfective,  tiy  deterring 
imports  of  grain,  tlian  the  previous  law,  which 
absolutely  excluded  wheat  until  it  reached  80s. 
[ler  quarter.  The  Act  certainly  jirovided  that 
foreign  grain  niiglit  at  any  time  lie  imported, 
and  be  lield  in  liond  till  the  duty  waa  paid;  a 
provision  under  which  it  was  expected  to  bo 
stored  until  the  pri<'e  should  be  liigli,  and  the 
duty  low;  but  tlie  expenses  attendant  upon 
warehousing  and  preserving  it  from  injury  by 
keeping,  were  usually  looked  upon  as  an  un- 
desirable or  even  dangerous  investment  of  a 
mereliant's  capital.  .  .  .  Agricultural  protection, 
as  exhibited  by  the  Corn  l^aw,  would,  however, 
have  been  very  incomplete  without  the  addition 
of  tlie  Provision  Laws.  IJy  tlie.se  Laws  the  im- 
portation of  Foreign  Cattle  and  foreign  meat 
were  strictly  prohibited.  IJutter  and  Lard  were 
indeed  allowed  to  be  imported,  but  they  were 
not  to  be  used  as  food,  and  in  order  to  provide 
against  any  infraction  of  the  law,  the  officers  at 
the  Custom  Houses  were  employed  to  '  spoil ' 
these  articles  on  their  arrival,  liy  smearing  them 
with  a  tarred  stick.  They  could  then  be  used 
only  as  grease  for  wheels,  or  for  the  smearing  of 
sheep.  With  bread  purposely  made  dear,  witli 
the  import  of  cattle  and  of  llesli  meat  proliiliited, 
and  witli  lard  and  butter  wilfully  reduced  from 
articles  of  food  to  grease  for  wheels,  there  is  no 
difficulty  in  accounting  for  the  freciucnt  mur- 
murs of  discontent,  and  for  the  starvation  among 
the  poorer  classes  in  every  part  of  the  Kingdom. 
Soup  kitchens  were  opened  almost  every  winter, 
and  coals  and  clothing  gratuitously  distributed 
in  many  places:  but  such  ])iilliatives  were 
regarded  with  derision  bj-  all  who  understood  the 
true  causes  of  tlie  evil.  Such  help  was  scorned, 
and  a  cry  for  justice  was  raised;  scarcity  was 
said  to  be  created  by  Act  of  Parliament,  in  order 
to  be  mitigated  by  philanthropy. " — IL  Ashworth, 
Recollections  of  Richard  Cobden,  ch.  1. 

Also  in  D.  Ricardo,  On  Pi-otection  to  Agricul- 
ture {Works,  pp.  459-408).— J.  E.  T.  Uogers, 
The  Economic  Interpretation  of  llixtnry,  ch.  17-18. 

(United  States):  A.  D.  1816-1824.— The 
beginning  of  the  protective  policy  (the 
"American  System"). —  "  The  return  of  peace 
at  the  beginning  of  1815  brought  the  manufac- 
turers face  to  face  with  a  serious  danger.  War 
had  been  their  harvest  time.  Favored  by  double 
duties  and  abnormal  conditions  tlieir  industry 
had  attained  a  marvelous  though  not  always  safe 
development.  .  .  .  Hy  limitation,  the  double 
duties  were  to  expire  one  year  after  the  conclu- 
sion of  peace,  and  unless  Congress  intervened 
promptly  and  effectually  their  individual  ruin 
was  certain.  ...  As  new  industries  sprang  up, 
petitions  were  promptly  laid  before  Congress 
praying  for  new  duties,  for  the  permanence  of 
the  war  duties,  and  for  certain  prohibitions. 
...  In  laying  before  Congress  the   treaty  of 


peace,  February,  1815,  Madison  called  attention 
to  tlie  '  unparalleled  maturity'  attained  by  manu- 
factures, and  anxiously  recommended  tliis 
source  of  national  independence  and  wealth  to 
the  prompt  and  constant  guardianship  of  Vaux 
gresH.'  .  .  .  To  Dallas,  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, the  manufacturers  had  already  turned. 
Six  days  after  the  treaty  of  peace  was  ratilied, 
the  Mouse,  February  2;t,  1815,  calle<i  upon  Dallas 
to  report  a  generaltarilT  bill  at  the  next  session 
of  Congress.  ...  In  his  annual  report  in  De- 
cember, 1815,  Dallas  had  propo.sed  the  extension 
of  the  doiilile  duties  untiljune  itO,  1810,  in  order 
to  give  time  for  the  elaboration  of  a  new  tarilT 
bill;  and  after  some  discussion  Congress  agreed 
to  this  plan.  February  13  he  transmitted  his 
reply  to  the  resolutions  of  the  previous  February, 
closing  with  a  carefully  [irepared  scliediile  of 
new  tarilT  rates.  This,  after  being  worked  over 
in  th(!  Ways  and  Mi'ans  Committee,  was  em- 
bodied in  a  bill  and  introduced  into  t)ie  IliHise 
March  12,  bv  Lowndes  of  South  Carolina.  De- 
bate began  March  20,  and  continued  till  April  8, 
when  tlie  bill  was  linally  passed  by  a  vote  of  88 
to  54.  April  20  it  passed  the  Senate  with  some 
amendments,  and  April  27  received  the  approval 
of  Madison.  .  .  .  The  features  of  Dallas'  pro- 
Iiosed  tariff  were  the  enlarging  of  the  ad  valorem 
list  from  three  groups  at  12J,  15,  and  30  per 
cent  to  eight  groups  at  7A,  15,  20,  22,  28,  30, 
and  33J^  per  cent;  the  increase  of  specific  duties 
by  about  42  per  cent;  and,  most  important  of 
all,  ill  the  article  of  coarse  cottons,  the  insertion 
of  a  minimum,  by  which,  as  far  as  the 
custom-house  was  concerned,  no  quality  was 
to  be  regarded  as  costing  less  than  25  cents 
per  square  yard.  Except  in  the  case  of  coarse 
cottons  the  new  rates  on  articles  which  it  was 
desired  to  protect  fell  slightly  below  the 
double  rates  of  the  war.  Three  jiositions  were 
brought  out  in  debate  —  two  extremes,  .seeking 
the  formulation  of  economic  reasons  for  and 
against  the  iiolicy  of  jirotection,  and  a  middle 
jiarty,  composed  mainly  of  men  indifferent  to 
manufacturing  as  such,  but  accepting  the  estab- 
lishment of  manufactures  as  one  of  the  chief  re- 
sults of  the  war.  .  .  .  The  two  extremes,  how- 
ever, were  far  from  taking  the  pos.. ions  assumed 
later  by  extrome  protectionism  and  extreme  lais- 
sez-faire. .  .  .  Only  a  few  articles  occasioned 
any  discussion,  and  these  were  items  like  sugar, 
cottons,  and  woolens,  which  had  been  reduced 
in  the  Ways  and  Means  ('ommittee  from  the 
rates  proposed  by  Dallas.  Dallas  had  fixed  the 
duty  on  cottons  at  33J^  per  cent,  which  was  re- 
duced to  30  ])er  cent  in  Lowndes'  bill.  Clay 
moved  to  restore  the  original  rate.  .  .  .  Later 
Webster  jiroposed  a  sliding  .scale  on  cottons,  the 
rate  to  be  30  per  cent  for  two  years,  then  25  per 
cent  for  two  more,  and  then  20  per  cent.  Clay 
moved  to  amend  by  making  the  first  period  three 
years  and  the  second  one  year.  .  .  .  Lowndes 
assented  to  the  motion.  .  .  .  Dallas  projiosed 
28  per  cent  on  woolens.  The  committee  reduced 
this  to  25  per  cent,  and  following  the  example 
set  in  the  case  of  cottons,  Lowndes  moved  that 
after  two  years  the  rate  be  fixed  at  20  per  cent. 
.  .  .  After  some  debate  tlie  lirst  period  was 
made  three  years,  and  Lowndes'  amendment 
agreed  to.  The  tariff  of  1816  was  a  substantial 
victory  for  the  manufacturers.  .  .  .  But  .  .  . 
in  its  working  out  the  tariff  of  1816  proved  a 
bitter  disappointment  to  the  manufacturing  in- 
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tcrest.  The  causes,  however,  were  widely 
varied.  .  .  .  Yet  it  would  be  easy  to  exiiKgeriite 
the  dlatressefi  of  the  country.  Tlie  yeiirs  from 
1810  to  1820  especially,  were  years  of  depression 
and  hard  times,  but  the  steady  growtit  of  tlie 
country  was  liardly  interrupted.  In  the  main 
the  tariff  did  not  fail  of  its  legitimate  object. 
For  tlie  most  jiart  tlie  new  manufactures  were 
conserved.  .  .  .  More  and  more  tliere  was  a 
growing  impatience  with  flic  tariff  of  1H16,  and 
a  tendency  to  lay  tlie  bad  times  upon  its 
shoulders.  .  .  .  Mardi  22,  1820,  Ualdwin  of 
Pennsylvania  chairman  of  the  newly  created 
Committee  on  Manufactures,  introduced  a  tariff 
bill  embodying  the  general  demand  of  the  pro- 
tected interests.  .  .  .  The  bill  passed  the  House 
by  tt  vote  of  90  to  00;  it  was  defeateil  in  the 
Senate  by  one  vote." — O.  L.  Elliott,  7'/.  Tariff 
Controremy,  1789-1838  (Mund  Sitiiiford  Junior 
UniFemitu  Monographu  j\o.  1), ;)/).  103-21 1. — "  The 
revision  of  the  Tariff,  with  a  view  to  the  protec- 
tion of  home  industry,  and  to  the  establishment 
of  what  was  then  called,  '  The  American  Sys- 
tem,' was  one  of  the  large  subjects  before  Con- 
gress at  the  sessi(m  of  1823-24,  and  was  the 
regular  commencement  of  the  heated  debates  tm 
that  question  wliich  afterwards  ripened  into  a 
serious  difficulty  between  the  federal  government 
and  some  of  the  southern  States.  .  .  .  Kevenue 
the  object,  protection  the  incident,  hud  been  the 
rule  in  the  earlier  tariffs:  now  that  rule  was 
Bought  to  be  reversed,  and  to  make  protection 
the  object  of  the  law,  and  revenue  the  incident. 
.  .  .  Mr.  Clay,  the  leader  in  the  proposed  revi- 
sion, and  the  cliampion  of  the  American  System, 
expressly  placed  the  )iroposed  augmentation  of 
duties  on  this  ground.  .  .  .  Mr.  Webster  was 
the  leading  speaker  on  the  other  side,  and  dis- 
puted the  universality  of  the  distress  which  had 
been  described;  claiming  exemption  from  it  in 
New  England ;  denied  the  assumed  cause  for  it 
where  it  did  exist,  and  attributed  it  to  over  ex- 
pansion and  collapse  of  the  paper  system,  as  in 
Great  Britain,  after  the  long  suspension  of  the 
Bank  of  England ;  denied  the  necessity  for  in- 
creased protection  to  manufactures,  and  its  in- 
adequacy, if  granted,  to  the  relief  of  the  country 
where  distress  prevailed.  .  .  .  The  bill  was  car- 
ried in  the  House,  after  a  protracted  contest  of 
ten  weeks,  by  the  lean  majority  of  five — 107  to 
103  —  only  two  members  absent,  and  the  voting 
so  zealous  that  several  members  were  brought 
in  upon  their  sick  couches.  In  the  Senate  the 
bill  encountered  a  strenuous  resistance.  .  .  . 
The  bill  .  .  .  was  carried  by  the  small  majority 
of  four  votes — 25  to  21.  .  .  .  An  increased  pro 
tection  to  the  products  of  several  States,  as  lead 
in  Missouri  and  Illinois,  hemp  in  Kentucky, 
iron  in  Pennsylvania,  wool  in  Ohio  and  New 
York,  commanded  many  votes  for  the  bill ;  and 
the  impending  presidential  election  had  its  in- 
fliience  in  its  favor.  Two  of  the  candidates, 
Jlessrs.  Adams  and  Clay,  were  avowedly  for  it ; 
General  Jackson,  >vho  voted  for  the  bill,  was  for 
it,  as  tending  to  give  a  home  supply  of  the  ar- 
ticles necessary  in  time  of  war,  and  as  raising 
revenue  to  pay  the  public  debt." — T.  II.  Benton, 
Thirty  Tears'  View,  v.  1,  eh.  13. 

Also  in  A.  B.  Hai  ,  Formation  of  the  Union, 
Kcets.  132  and  132  (cA.  11-12).— A.  Walker,  Science 
of  Wealth,  p.  116.— F.  W.  Taussig,  Tartff  Hist, 
of  the  U.  S.,  pp.  68-76.— A.  8.  Bolles,  Financial 
Hist,  oftlu  U.  8.,  1789-1860,  hk.  3,  ch.  8. 


(United  States) :  A.  D.  1828. -The  "  Bill  of 
Abominations." —  New  England  changes  front. 

—  "In  1828  came  another  tariff  bill,  so  bad  and 
so  extreme  in  many  resjiects  that  it  was  called 
the  'bill  of  abominations. '  It  originated  in  the 
agitation  of  the  woollen  manufacturers  which 
had  started  tlie  year  before,  and  for  this  bill  Mr. 
AVebstcr  spoke  and  voted.  He  changed  his 
ground  on  tliis  important  question  absolutely 
and  entirely,  and  made  no  pretence  of  doing 
anything  else  The  si)ee<;h  which  he  made  on 
this  occasion  is  a  celebrated  one,  but  it  is  so  solely 
on  account  of  the  startling  change  of  position 
which  it  announced.  ...  A  few  lines  from  the 
speech  give  the  marrow  of  the  whole  matter. 
JMr.  Webster  said :  '  New  En,gland,  sir,  has  not 
been  a  leader  in  this  policy.  .  .  .  The  opinion  of 
New  England  up  to  1824  was  founded  in  tlie 
conviction  that,  on  the  whole,  it  was  wisest  and 
best,  both  for  'ler.self  and  others,  tliat  manufac- 
tures should  make  haste  slowly.  .  .  .  When,  at 
the  commencement  of  the  late  war,  duties  were 
doubled,  we  were  fold  that  we  should  find  a 
mitigation  of  the  weight  of  taxation  in  the  new 
aid  and  succor  which  would  be  thus  afforded  to 
our  own  manufacturing  labor.  Like  arguments 
were  urged,  and  prevailed,  but  not  by  the  aid  of 
New  England  votes,  when  the  tarirf  was  after- 
wards arranged  ".t  the  close  of  the  war  in  1816. 
Finally,  after  •»  winter's  deliberation,  the  act  of 
1824  received  the  sanction  of  both  Houses  of 
Congress  anil  settled  the  policy  of  the  country. 
.  .  .  What,  then,  was  New  England  to  do?  Was 
she  to  hold  out  forever  against  the  course  of  the 
government,  and  see  herself  losing  on  one  side 
and  yet  make  no  effort  to  sustain  herself  on  the 
other?  No,  sir.  Nothing  was  left  to  New 
England  but  to  conform  herself  to  the  will  of 
others.  Nothing  was  left  to  her  but  to  consider 
i  that  the  government  had  fixed  and  determined 
its  own  policy,  and  that  policy  was  protection.' 
.  .  .  Opinion  in  New  England  changed  for  good 
and  sufficient  business  reasons,  and  Mr.  Webster 
clianged  with  it.  Free  trade  had  commended 
itself  to  him  as  an  abstract  principle,  and  he  had 
sustained  and  defended  it  as  in  the  interest  of 
commercial  New  England.  But  when  the 
weight  of  interest  in  New  England  shifted  from 
free  trade  to  protection  Mr.  Webster  followed 
it." — H.  C.  Lodge,  Daniel  Webster,  ch.  6. — 
"There  was  force  in  Webster's  assertion,  in  reply 
to  Hayne,  that  New  England,  after  protesting 
against  the  tariff  as  long  as  she  could,  had  con- 
formed to  a  policy  forced  upon  the  country  by 
others,  and  had  embarked  her  capital  in  manu- 
facturing. October  23,  1820,  the  Boston  woollen 
manufacturers  petitioned  Congress  for  more 
protection.  .  .  .  This  appeal  of  the  woollen 
manufacturers  brought  out  new  demands  irom 
othe-  quarters.  Especially  the  wooi-growers 
came  forward.  .  .  .  May  14,  1827,  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Manufactures 
and  the  Mechanic  Arts  called  a  convention  of 
wfcl  growers  and  manufacturers.  The  conven- 
tion met  at  Ilarrisburg,  July  30,  1827.  It  was 
found  necessary  to  enlarge  the  scope  of  the  con- 
vention in  order  to  make  allies  of  interests  which 
would  otherwise  become  hostile.  The  conven- 
tion went  on  the  plan  of  favoring  protection  on 
everything  which  -aked  for  it.  The  result  was 
that  iron,  steel,  glass,  wool,  woollens,  hemp,  and 
flax  were  recommended  for  protection.  Louisi- 
ana was  not  represented,  and  so  sugar  was  left 
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out.  It  was  voted  to  discourage  the  importation 
of  foreign  spirits  and  tlio  distillatidn  of  spirits 
from  foreign  products,  liy  way  of  protection  lo 
W' ^tcrn  wliisliey.  .  .  .  VVIien  tlio  20tli  Congress 
nitt,  tiie  turitl  wua  tlio  absorbing  (pieslion. 
Popular  interest  bud  become  engaged  in  it,  and 
porties  were  to  form  on  it,  but  it  perplexed  tlip 

?ioliticians  greatly.  .  .  .  The  act  wliicli  resulted 
rom  the  scramble  of  selflsh  special  interests  was 
an  economic  monstrosity.  .  .  .  May  li),  1828, 
the  bill  bccanu!  a  law.  Tlic  duty  on  wool  I'oslirig 
less  than  10  cents  per  pound  was  15  jjcrcent.,  on 
other  wool  20  per  cent,  and  30  per  cent.  ''.'Iiat 
on  woollens  was  40  per  cent,  for  a  year,  tl'jn  •l.'j 
per  cent.,  there  being  four  minima  !>0  .■cnls, 
$1.00,  $3.50,  14.00.  All  wliieli  co.st  ove  1^14.00 
were  to  be  taxed  45  per  cent,  for  a  yen  r,  liien 
50  per  cent.  .  .  .  Tlie  process  of  rolling  iron  had 
not  yet  been  introduced  into  tliis  country.  It 
was  argued  tliat  rolled  iron  was  not  as  good  as 
forged,  and  tliis  was  made  the  ground  for  raising 
tlie  tax  on  rolled  iron  from  ^liO.OO  to  $;I7.00  per 
ton,  while  tlie  tax  on  forged  iron  was  raised 
from  $18.00  to  $22.40.  Uolied  iron  was  c'lieaper 
and  was  available  for  a  great  number  of  uses. 
The  tox,  in  tliis  case,  'countervailed  '  an  improve- 
ment in  the  arts,  and  robt)e(l  the  American 
people  of  their  sliare  in  the  advantage  of  a  new 
mdusirial  aclii(!vemcnt.  Tlie  tax  on  steel  was 
n"'""d  frimi  $20.00  to  $30.00  jier  ton;  tliat  on 
hemi)  from  $35.00  to  ,$45.00  per  ton;  that  on 
molasses  from  5  cents  to  10  cents  per  gallon ; 
that  on  flax  from  nothing  to  $35.00  per  ton. 
The  tax  on  sugar,  .salt,  and  glass  remained 
unchanged,  and  that  on  tea  also,  save  by  a  dif- 
ferential tonnage  duty.  Coffee  was  classilied  and 
the  tax  reduced.  The  tux  on  wine,  by  a  separ- 
ate act,  was  reduced  one  lialf  or  more.  Tliis 
was  tlie  '  tiirifl  of  abominaticms,'  so  called  on 
account  of  tlie  number  of  especially  monstrous 
provisions  whicli  it  contained." — W.  G.  Sumner, 
Andrew  Jackson  as  a  Public  Man,  cit.  9. — "Tlie 
tariif  of  1828'.  .  .  was  the  worli  of  politicians 
and  manufacturers;  and  was^commcnced  for  the 
benefit  of  the  woollen  interest,  and  upon  a  bill 
chiefly  designed  to  favor  that  branch  of  manu- 
facturing indu.stry.  IJiit,  like  all  other  bills  of 
the  kind,  it  required  help  from  other  interests 
to  get  itself  along." — T.  II.  Benton,  Thirty 
Years'  View,  v.  1,  ck.  34.  —  J.  Schouler,  Hist,  of 
the  U.  S.,  ch.  12,  sect.  2  (c.  3). 

(United  States):  A.  D.  1832.— Clay's  delu- 
sive act  to  diminish  revenue.—  President  .lack- 
son,  in  his  message  of  December,  1831,  "invited 
attention  to  tlie  fact  that  the  public  debt  would 
be  extinguished  before  tlie  expiration  of  his 
term,  and  that,  therefore,  '  a  modification  of  the 
tariff,  which  shall  produce  reduction  of  the 
revenue  to  the  wants  of  tlio  government,'  was 
very  advisable.  He  added  tliat,  in  justice  to 
the  interests  of  the  inercliant  as  well  os  tlie  man- 
ufacturer, the  reduction  should  be  prospective, 
and  that  ilie  duties  should  be  adjusted  with  a 
view  '  to  the  counteraction  of  foreign  policy,  so 
far  as  it  may  be  injurious  to  our  national  inter- 
ests.' This  meant  a  revenue  tariff  with  inci- 
dental retaliation.  He  liad  thus  arrived  at  a 
sensible  plan  to  avoid  t\w.  accumulation  of  a 
surplus.  Clay  took  the  matter  in  hand  in  the 
Senate,  or  rather  in  ('ongress.  .  .  .  lie  recog- 
nized the  necessity  of  reducing  the  revenue,  but 
he  would  reduce  the  revenue  witliout  reduc- 
ing  protective  duties.    The  '  American  System ' 


sbould  not  sufTer.  It  must,  therefore,  not  bo 
d(me  in  the  manner  proposed  by  .Inckson.  Ho 
insisted  upon  confining  the  reduction  to  duties 
on  articles  not  ((miing  into  eoinpetition  with 
American  products.  .  .  .  Instead  of  abolishing 
protective  duties  he  would  rather  reduce  the 
revenue  by  making  some  of  them  prohibitory. 
.  .  .  When  olijeetion  was  made  that  this  would 
be  a  defiance  of  the  South,  of  the  President,  and 
of  the  whole  administration  party,  li(!  replied,  as 
Adams  reports,  that  'to  ])reserve,  maintain  and 
strengthen  the  American  System,  lie  would  defy 
the  South,  the  President  and  the  devil.'  lie 
iiitro<iii(ed  a  resolution  in  the  Senate,  'that  the 
existing  duties  upon  articles  iinporlcd  from  for- 
eign countries,  and  not  coming  into  compi'tition 
witli  similiirarticles  niadeor  prodiiccd  williin  Iho 
United  States,  ouglil  to  be  forllnvitli  abolished, 
except  the  duties  upon  wines  and  silks,  and  that 
tlio.se  ought  to  be  reduced;  and  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance  hv.  instructed  to  report  a  bill 
accordingly.'"  After  long  debiile  Clay's  "tariff 
resolution  was  adopted,  and  in  .Mine,  1832,  a  liill 
substantially  in  accord  with  it  passed  both 
liouses,  known  as  the  tariff  act  of  1832.  It 
reduced  or  abolished  the  duties  on  many  of  the 
unprotected  articles,  but  left  the  protective  sys- 
tem witliout  material  change.  As  a  reduction 
of  tlie  revenue  it  efTected  very  little.  .  .  .  The 
reduction  proposed  by  Clay,  according  to  his 
own  estimate,  was  not  over  seven  inillioiis;  tlio 
reduction  really  effected  by  the  new  tariff  law 
scarcely  exceeded  three  "millions.  Clay  had 
saved  the  American  System  at  the  expeii.S(^  of  the 
very  object  contemjilated  by  the  measure.  It 
was  extremely  short-sighted  stat<'smanship. 
Tlie  surplus  was  as  threatening  as  ever,  and  the 
di.ssatisfaetion  in  tlie  South  grew  from  day  to 
day. '— C.  Schurz,  Life  of  llenry  Clay,  ch.  18 
(».  1). 

Ai.so  IN  II.  Clay,  Life,  Cor.  and  Speeches  (Col- 
ton  td.),  r.  5,  p}).  410-428. 

(United States):  A.  D.  1833.— The  Southern 
opposition  to  protection. —  Nullification  in  S. 
Carolina.— The  compromise  tariff.  See 
Unitki)  States  of  A.m.  :  A.  D.  1828-1833. 

(Germany):  A.  D.  1833.— The  ZoUverein.— 
"The  (Jernian  Customs  Union  (Deutsche  ZoU- 
verein) is  an  association  of  states,  having  for  its 
declared  object  to  secure  freedom  of  trade  and 
commerce  between  the  contracting  states,  and  a 
ccmimcn  interest  in  the  customs  revenue.  The 
terms  of  the  union  are  expressed  in  the  treity 
between  Prussia  and  the  other  states,  dated  ;j2d 
March,  1833,  which  may  be  regarded  as  the  basis 
of  the  as.sociation.  The  states  now  [1844]  f  jrm- 
ing  the  union  are  Prussia,  Bavaria,  Wurtem'jerg, 
Saxony,  Hesse-Cassel,  Hesse  Jarmstadt,  DuJen, 
Nassau,  the  Thurii'gian  states,  Frankfort, 
Brunswick,  Lippe-Scliaumburg,  and  Luxem- 
burg. The  population  of  these,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  three  last  mentioned  states,  was,  in 
1830,  '26,858,886.  Including  these  three  states, 
which  have  since  joined  the  union,  the  present 
population  cannot  be  less  than  twenty-seven 
millions  and  a  half.  The  German  powers  which 
have  not  ^"=iied  tlie  union  are  Austria,  with 
twelve  millions  of  Oernnin  subjects,  and  Han- 
over, Oldenburg,  Holstein,  the  two  Mecklen- 
burgs,  and  tbi  Ilanse  Towns,  whose  united 
population  is  about  three  millions  more.  The 
inhabitants  of  Germany  are,  therefore,  divided 
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ill  llic  priiportioiis  of  l«eiil_vscvrii  and  «  Imlf 
williiii,  to  tiflccii  without,  till'  Hplicri'  of  the 
Zollvcrcin.  'I'lii'  treaty  proviilrs  in  tlii'  tliirly 
<'if;litli  article,  fur  tlieiKliiiis.sioii  of  otiier  Oeriiiun 
state.s,  anil  (lie  tliirtyiilntli  article  for  llie  niakiiii; 
of  treaties  witli  fureiKii  stales,  liiit  tlie.se  latlir 
are  not  ailniissilile  into  tlie  union.  .  .  .  Tlie 
lieclareil  principle  of  tlic  league  —  iianiely,  llie 
eoniinercial  ami  tinaiicial  uiiinii  of  tlie  Orrnian 
states  —  is  iiol  only  one  to  wliicli  no  foreijjn 
power  lia.s  any  rij;lit  to  object,  Imt  is  excellent 
in  itself:  anil  is,  in  fact,  the  eslalilishnieiit  of 
free  lra>le  iinioii);  the  a.ssociatedst.ites.  .  .  .  Hut 
it  is  not  niorely  to  its  iivoweil  principle  that  the 
lea;?ue  owes  its  successful  acconiplishnient. 
'I'liere  are  other  motives  whieli  Imve  entereil 
largely  into  the  causes  of  its  existence.  In  the 
first  place,  it  has  given  jiractical  ofTect  to  that 
vehement  desire  fur  national  unity  whidi  so 
generally  pervades  the  Oerniaii  mind.  .  .  .  Then, 
il  so  happened  that  this  general  desire  for  union 
fell  in  exactly  with  the  policy  of  Prussia  —  a 
power  which  has  not  failed  to  sei/.o  so  favourable 
an  opportunity  of  extending  her  jiolilieal  in- 
lliience,  and  occupying  a  position  which,  though 
of  nominal  ciiualily,  has  in  reality  secured  her 
predominance  among  the  (Tcrman  states.  To 
the.se  inducements  we  regret  to  be  obliged  to  add 
another— namely,  the  iirevalent  opinion  in 
Germany  that  their  nianufiicturing  industry 
ought  to  be  protected  against  foreign  competi- 
tion, and  tliat  the  tariff  of  the  Zollverein  ought 
to  be  u.sed  as  an  instrument  for  the  exclusion  of 
foreign  manufactures  from  the  (ieriiian  market. 
.  .  .  Although  the  Congress  of  Vienna  had 
established  a  ik  -  Germanic  confederation, 
(Deutsche  IJund  il  a  federative  diet  chargi'd 
w-itli  the  mainlciiiiiice  of  peace  nt  lionie  and 
abroad,  yet  it  was  soon  perceived  and  felt  that 
the  kind  of  union  obtained  by  iiKansol  tliis  con- 
federation was-'  more  formal  than  real.  .  .  .  Tlie 
late  King  of  i'russia  was  one  of  the  (ir.st  to  jicr- 
ceive,  that,  in  order  to  unite  Germany  in  reality, 
something  more  cogent  than  the  federative  diet 
was  iii.!ispeii.sable.  Ho  found  his  own  power 
rather  weakened  than  strengthened  by  the  addi- 
tion of  the  !{lienish  provinces,  so  long  as  they  re 
inaiiied  separated,  not  only  by  distance,  but  by 
the  cu.stoins-barriers  of  inlervciiing  slates,  from 
his  ancien*  territories.  lie  accordingly  elfected, 
in  1829,  a  convention  with  tho.sc  slates,  by  which 
he  became  the  fanner  of  their  ciislonis-rcvenues. 
and  so  removed  the  barriers  between  Eastern 
and  Western  Prussia.  Some  years,  however, 
previous  to  this,  tlie  Prussian  Government  had 
deemed  it  expedient  to  comply  witli  the  dianands 
of  tlie  manufacturers  (especially  tlmse  in  llie 
Klienish  jirovincesjfor  jirotection  against  foreign 
goods,  which,  since  the  peace,  had  begun  to 
make  their  appearance;  and  on  the  26tli  Jlay, 
1818,  a  new  Prussian  TarifT  had  bee.i  issued, 
which  was  designed  to  afford  a  moderate  protec- 
tion to  the  home  iMdustry,  and  which  may  be  re- 
garded as  the  groundwork  of  the  ])rcsent  TarilT 
of  the  Zollverein.  .  .  .  Hut  the  iiroceedin^s  of 
Pru.ssia  were  considered  in  a  hostile  light  by  the 
manufacturers  of  the  South.  They  formed  a 
counteracting  as.sociation  in  '819  which  num- 
bered from  five  to  six  thousand  men.'.jcrs,  had 
its  headquarters  in  Nuremberg,  and  agents  in 
all  the  princip.'il  towns,  and  published  a  weekly 
newspaper  devoted  to  the  cause.  They  ad- 
dressed the  Diet,  the  Germuu  courts,  and  the 


Congress  at  Vienna  in  1820,  in  favor  of  a  general 
customs-union.  They  so  far  succeeded  lliat,  in 
1820,  the  small  Tliiiringian  Htatcs,  occupying 
the  central  portion  of  Germany,  with  one  or  two 
others,  formed  themselves  into  a  ciisloms  union, 
under  the  name  of  the  .Miltcl-Vcrein;  and  within 
llie  two  succeeding  years  a  more  important 
union  was  iiccomplisbed,  consisting  of  itavaria 
and  Wurlembcrg,  with  their  small  enclo.sed 
states:  the  Tariff  of  which  union  is  stated  to 
have  been  as  high,  or  very  nearly  so,  as  that  of 
I'russia.  Thus  Germany  contained  three  .sepa- 
rate customs-associations,  willi  separate  Tariifs, 
and  it  became  obviously  desirable  to  unile  these 
coiillieting  interests.  Prussia  made  overtures  to 
the  other  unions,  but  was  for  a  long  time  iinsiic 
cc.ssfiil:  they  objecting  principally  to  the  high 
scale  of  Prussian  ilulies  on  colonial  produce. 
Al  last,  however,  all  obstacles  were  removed, 
(principally,  as  Dr.  List  states,  throiigli  the 
exerlions  of  liaron  von  Cotta,  the  eminent 
iniblisher,  and  proprietor  of  tlic  AUgcmciiie 
Zeitung,)  and  on  the  22d  of  March,  18;t!l,  tlic  treaty 
was  signed  by  which,  for  the  first  time,  Germany 
was  knit  tog  :tlier  in  anything  like  a  binding 
national  confederation.  Hctwcen  that  date  anil 
the  present,  the  league  has  been  enlarged  by  the 
accession  of  other  states ;  but,  as  wi^  have  already 
mentioned,  Hanover  and  some  other  northern 
states  have  hitherto  refused  to  join  it.  Hanover 
formed  a  distinct  union  with  three  neighbouring 
states,  viz. :  IJrun.swick,  Lippe-Scliaumhurg,  anil 
Oldenburg,  which  a.ssuined  the  title  of  the 
North-western  League;  but  the  two  former 
having  su\)sei,uently  seceded  from  it  and  joined 
the  ZollviTcin,  the  North-western  League  has 
been  reduced  io  Hanover  and  Oldenburg  only 
The  Hause  towns,  Mecklenburg,  and  Holslein, 
are  not  3-et  membersof  any  cusloms-union.  The 
revenues  of  the  Zollverein  are  divided  among 
the  contracting  stales  according  to  the  popula- 
tion of  each  slate  respectively." — Jidiiihiin/u  Jit- 
vicw,  Jan.,  1844  (!'.  71),  2>-  108). 

Al.so  IN  O.  Krause,  'J'/ii'  (fntirt/i  of  German 
Vnitji,  eh.  10. — V.  List  National  Sijulvni  of 
Political  I'JcoiKiiiii/,  hk.  4,  "/(.  4. 

(England):  A.  D.  1836-1839. —  Beginning  of 
the  Anti-Corn-Law  agitation. — "('obdcn  was  in 
no  sen.se  the  original  projector  of  an  organized 
body  for  throwing  off  the  burden  of  tlic  corn 
duties.  In  1830  an  Aiiti-Corn-Law  Association 
had  been  formed  in  London ;  its  jirincipal  mep  bers 
were  the  iiarliamciilary  radicals,  Grote,  Moles- 
worth,  Joseph  Hume,  and  .Mr.  lloebuck.  I5ut 
Ihisgroup,  notwilhslanding  llicir  acutcncss,  llieir 
logical  iicnetration,  and  tlie  .soundness  of  llicir 
ideas,  were  in  that,  as  in  so  many  oilier  inatter.s, 
striclten  with  impotence.  Their  gifts  of  reason- 
ing were  admirable,  but  they  had  no  gifts  for 
popular  orgiiiiization.  ...  It  was  not  until  a 
iioilv  of  men  in  Manchester  were  moved  to  lake 
the  nialter  in  hand,  that  any  .serious  attempt  was 
made  to  inform  and  arouse  the  country.  The 
price  of  wheat  had  risen  to  seventy-seven 
shillings  in  the  August  of  1838;  there  was  every 
jirospect  of  a  wet  liarvesting;  tl':j  revenue  was 
declining ;  deficit  was  becoming  a  familiar  word ; 
pauperism  was  increasing;  and  the  manufactur- 
iiig  population  of  Lancasliire  were  finding  it 
impossible  to  supjiort  themselves,  because  the 
landlords,  and  the  legislation  of  a  generation  of 
landlords  before  them,  insisted  on  keeping  the 
first  necessity  of  life  at  an  artificially  high  rate. 
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...  In  Octobnr,  1888,  a  bund  of  seven  men  met 
at  ft  hotel  in  Muiicliostcr,  mid  fnrnicd  u  new 
Anti-Corn  f/iiw  AsHociation.  Tlicy  were  speedily 
joined  Ijy  otliers,  incliidinj?  ('obden,  wlio  from 
tliiH  inonirnt  liegiin  to  tali(^  a  pmniini^nt  part  in 
nil  counsel  and  action.  Tlmt  critical  moment 
had  arrived,  which  comes  in  tin;  history  of  every 
Miiccessful  movement,  when  a  section  arises 
within  the  party,  which  refuses  from  that  day 
forward  either  to  postpone  or  to  compromise. 
Tlie  feeling  among  the  older  men  was  to  stop 
short  in  their  demands  at  .some  modilii^ation  of 
the  existing  duty.  .  .  .  The  mori!  energetic 
meinbers  protested  against  these  fullering  voices. 
.  .  .  Tlie  meeting  was  adjourned,  to  tlic;  great 
<'hagrln  of  the  I'ri'sident,  and  when  tlu;  mi'inliers 
assend)led  a  week  later,  Cohdcn  drew  from  his 
poelcet  a  draft  petition  which  he  and  his  allies 
had  ])repared  in  the  interval,  ami  which  after  a 
discussion  of  many  liours  was  adopted  l)y  an 
almost  unanimous  vote.  The  preand)le  laid  all 
the  stress  on  tlu;  alleged  facta  of  foreign  vu\n- 
petition,  in  words  whieli  nc^ver  fail  to  he  heard 
in  times  of  bad  trade.  It  recited  how  the  e.vi.s'- 
ing  laws  prevented  the  British  manufacturer 
from  exchanging  the  produce  of  his  labour  for  the 
corn  of  other  countries,  and  so  enabled  his 
foreign  rivals  to  purchase  their  food  at  one  half 
of  the  price  at  wideh  it  was  sold  in  tlie  English 
market;  and  fliially  the  prayer  of  the  petition 
culled  for  the  repeal  of  all  laws  relating  to  the 
importati6n  of  foreign  corn  and  other  foreign 
articles  of  subsistence,  and  implored  the  House 
to  carry  out  to  the  fullest  extent,  both  as  aflects 
manufactures  and  agriculture,  the  true  and 
peaceful  principles  of  free-trade.  In  the  follow- 
ing month,  January,  1839,  the  Anti-Corn-Law 
Association  showed  that  it  was  in  (utrnest  in  the 
intention  to  agitate,  by  j)roceediiig  to  rai.se  a 
subscription  of  an  effective  sum  of  money. 
Cobden  threw  out  one  of  those  expressions  which 
catch  men's  tninds  in  moments  when  they  are 
already  ripe  for  action.  'Let  us,'  he  said, 
'invest  part  of  our  property,  in  order  to  save  the 
rest  from  confiscation.'  Within  a  month  1:6,000 
had  been  raised,  the  first  instalment  of  many 
scores  of  thousands  still  to  come.  A  great 
banepict  was  given  to  some  of  the  parliamentary 
supporters  of  Free  Trade;  more  ni(/ney  was  sub- 
scribed, convictions  became  clearer  and  purpose 
waxed  more  resolute.  On  the  day  after  the 
banquet,  at  a  meeting  of  delegates  from  other 
towns,  Cobden  brought  forward  a  scheme  for 
united  action  among  the  various  associations 
throughout  the  country.  This  was  tlie  germ  of 
what  ultimately  became  the  League. " — J.  Morlcy, 
Life  ofUichard  Cobden,  ch.  0  (p.  1). 

Also  in  W.  Robertson,  Life  anil  Times  of  John 
Bright,  ch.  8  and  11-14. 

(England):  A.  D.  1842.— Peel's  modifica- 
tion of  the  Corn  Laws. —  His  s.iding-scale.— 
His  Tariff  reductions.— The  first  great  step 
towards  Free-Trade.— The  Wnig  administra- 
tion under  Lord  Melbourne  gave  way  in  August, 
in  1841,  to  one  formed  by  Sir  Robert  Peel.  On 
the  opening  of  the  session  iu  February,  1843, 
'"The  Queen's  Speech  recommended  Parliament 
to  consider  the  state  of  the  laws  affecting  the 
importation  of  corn  and  other  commodities.  It 
announced  the  beginning  of  a  revolution  which 
few  persons  in  England  thought  possible, 
although  it  was  to  be  completed  in  little  more 
•than  ten  years.     On  the  9th  of  February   Peel 
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moved  that  the  Ilcuse  should  resolve  itself  into 
a  ("(mimittee  to  consider  the  Corn  IjUWs.  His 
speech,  which  lasted  nearly  three  hours,  was 
necessarily  dull,  and  his  proposal  was  ciiualiy 
offensive  to  the  ctiunlry  gentlemen  and  to  the 
AtitiCorn  Law  League.  It  amounted  merely  to 
an  improvement  of  the  Hliding-.scali!  which  had 
been  devi.sed  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  Cab- 
inet [See  above:  A.  I).  18I.'>-1KS8|,  and  was 
based  on  the  axiom  that  the  British  farmer, 
taking  one  year  with  another,  could  not  make  a 
profit  by  growing  corn  if  foreign  corn  were 
admitted  at  a  price  of  less  than  7()s.  a  (piarter. 
By  a  calculation  of  prices  cxtcn<ling  over  a  long 
term  of  years.  Peel  had  sati.stled  liimself  that  a 
price  of  .Ids.  a  (piarter  would  remunerate  the 
Brilisli  farmer.  He  proposed  to  modify  the 
slidingscale  accordingly.  .  .  .  Peel  retained 
the  minimum  duty  of  Is.  wlii  n  corn  was  selling 
at  7;is.  the  quarter;  he  fixed  a  niaximum  duty  of 
'JOs.  when  corn  was  selling  at  from  .lO.-i.  to  ."ils. 
the  (piarter,  and  he  so  altered  the  graduation  iu 
the  increase  of  duty  us  to  dimini.sli  the  induce- 
ment to  hoUl  grain  back  when  it  became  dear. 
.  .  .  So  geneval  was  tlu^  dissatisfaction  with 
Peel's  Corn  Law  that  Russell  ventured  once 
more  to  place  before  the  Ho\ise  his  alternative  of 
a  fixed  Hs.  duty.  lie  was  defeated  by  a  majority 
of  upwards  oif  120  votes.  Two  days  later  Mr. 
Yilliers  mmU:  lii.s  annual  moticm  for  the  total 
rcpcul  of  the  Corn  Laws,  and  was  beaten  by 
more  than  four  voles  lo  one.  The  murmurs  of 
Peel's  own  sujiporters  were  easily  overborne, 
and  the  Bill  was  carried  througii  the  House  of 
Commons  after  a  month  spent  in  debates.  As 
soon  as  it  had  pas.sed,  and  the  estimates  for  the 
army  and  navy  hud  been  voted.  Peel  produced 
what  was  really  his  Budget,  nominally  Mr. 
Qoulburn's.  ...  In  every  one  of  the  last  five 
years  there  had  been  a  deficit.  .  .  .  Peel  there- 
fore resolved  to  impose  an  income  tax."  He 
also  raised  the  duty  on  Irish  spirits  and  on 
exports  of  coal,  besides  making  some  changes  in 
the  stamp  duties.  "With  these  and  with  the 
income  tux  he  calculated  that  he  would  have  a 
surplus  of  £1,900,000.  Peel  was  thus  able  to 
propose  a  reduction  of  the  tariff  upon  uniforni 
and  comprehensive  principles.  He  proposed  to 
limit  import  duties  to  a  niaximum  of  5  per  cent, 
upon  the  value  of  raw  material-,  of  12  per  cent, 
upon  the  value  of  goods  partly  manufactured, 
and  of  20  per  cent,  upon  the  value  of  goods 
wholly  manufactured.  Out  of  the  1,200  articles 
tlien  comprised  in  the  tariff,  750  were  more  or 
less  affected  by  the  application  of  tliese  rules, 
yet  so  trivial  was  the  revenue  raised  from  most 
of  them  that  the  total  loss  was  computed  at  only 
£270,000  a  year.  Peel  reduced  the  duty  (m 
coffee;  he  reduced  the  tluty  on  foreign  and 
almost  entirely  abolished  the  duty  on  Canadian 
timber.  Cattle  and  pigs,  meat  of  all  descrip- 
tions, cheese  and  butter,  which  liad  bitlierto 
been  subject  to  a  prohibitory  duiy,  he  proposed 
to  admit  at  a  comparatively  low  rate.  He  also 
diminishcil  the  duly  upon  stage  coaches.  So 
extensive  a  change  in  our  system  of  national 
finance  had  never  before  been  etTecaed  at  one 
stroke.  .  .  .  Immense  was  the  excitement  caused 
by  the  statement  of  the  Budget.  .  .  .  Every 
part  of  Peel's  scheme  was  debated  with  the 
utmost  energy.  .  .  .  He  procured  the  ratification 
of  all  his  measures  subject  to  some  slight  amend- 
ments, and  at  the  cost  of  a,  whole  session  spent 
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in  discussing  them.  Little  or  notiiing  else  was 
accomplished  hy  Parliament  in  this  year.  Peel 
had  returned  to  power  as  the  Champion  of  pro- 
tection. Histirst  great  achievement  was  the  ex- 
tension of  the  freedom  of  trade. "  —  F.  G. 
Montague,  Life  of  Sir  Ihbert  Peel,  eh.  8. — "  Not- 
withstanding the  objections  which  free  traders 
might  raise,  the  Budget  of  1843  proved  the  first 
great  advance  in  the  direction  of  free  trade.  It 
did  not  remove  the  shackles  under  wliicli  trade 
was  struggling,  but  it  relaxed  the  fastenings  and 
lightened  tlic  load." — S.  Walpole,  Hist,  of  Emj. 
from  1815,  eh.  18  (t.  4). 

Also  in  :  S.  Walpole,  Life  of  Sir  Itobert  Peel, 
V.  3,  eh.  5.— J.  Morley,  Life  of  Richard  CoMen, 
V.  \,eh.  n. 

(United  States):  A.  D.  1842.— An  Act  to 
provide  a  necessary  increase  of  revenue,  with 
incidental  protection. —  "There  had  been  a  lull 
in  tariir  legislation  for  ten  years.  The  free-trade 
party  had  been  ascendant;  and  amendment  of 
the  law,  save  in  the  slight  ways  mentioned,  had 
been  impossible.  During  the  decade,  a  financial 
tornado  liad  swept  over  the  country ;  the  United- 
States  bank  had  ceased  to  be;  the  experiment  of 
keeping  the  government  deposits  with  the  State 
banks  had  been  tried,  and  had  failed;  the  gov- 
ernment had  kept  them  several  years  without 
authority,  but  finally  a  bill  had  been  passed 
whicli  authorized  keeping  them  in  that  manner. 
The  time  had  now  nearly  come  for  reducing  the 
duties  [by  the  gradual  scaling  down  provided 
for  in  the  Compromise  tariff  act  of  1833]  to  their 
lowest  point.  Manufactures  were  drying  up  at 
the  root.  A  material  augmentation  of  the 
national  revenue  from  some  source  had  become 
necessary.  .  .  .  Whatever  difference  of  opinion 
existed  respecting  the  necessity  of  additional  pro- 
tection to  manufacturers,  some  expedient,  it 
was  universally  conceded,  must  bo  adopted  to 
increase  the  public  revenue.  As  no  one  favored 
direct  taxation,  a  revision  of  the  tariff  was  the 
only  mode  of  enriching  the  treasury.  .  .  .  The 
committee  on  manufactures  did  not  report  to  the 
House  until  the  last  of  March,  1843.  .  .  .  The 
leading  provisions  of  the  bill  reported  by  the 
committee  were  the  following:  1.  A  general  ad 
valorem  duty  of  30  per  cent,  with  few  excep- 
tions, wliere  the  duty  was  on  that  principle. 
3.  A  discrimination  was  made  for  the  security  of 
certain  interests  requiring  it  by  specific  duties, 
in  some  instances  below,  m  others  above,  the  rate 
of  the  general  ad  valorem  duty.  8.  As  a  general 
principle,  the  duty  on  the  articles  subject  to  dis- 
crimination was  made  at  the  rate  at  which  it  was 
in  1840,  after  the  deduction  of  four-tentlis  of  the 
excess  on  20  per  cent  by  the  Act  of  1833.  .  .  . 
The  subject  was  discussed  at  great  length  by 
the  House,  although  the  time  was  drawing  near  for 
making  the  last  reduction  under  the  compromise 
law  of  [18331.  Something  must  be  done.  Ac- 
cordingly, Fillmore,  chairman  of  the  committee 
of  ways  and  means,  reported  a  bill  to  extend  the 
existing  tariff  laws  until  the  1st  day  of  August, 
1843,  which  was  immediately  passed  by  the 
House ;  but  the  Senate  amended  the  bill  by  add- 
ing a  proviso  that  nothing  therein  contained 
should  suspend  the  operation  of  the  Distribution 
law, — a  law  passed  at  the  extra  ses.sion  of  the 
preceding  year,  distributing  the  proceeds  of  the 
sales  of  the  public  lands  among  the  States.  .  .  . 
In  the  debate  on  this  bill  the  proviso  became  a 
prominent  topic  of  discussion.     The  distribution 


Act  contained  a  proviso,  that,  if  at  any  time  the 
duties  under  the  compromise  tariff  should  be 
raised,  the  distribution  slionld  cease,  and  be  sus- 
pended until  the  cause  of  the  suspension  were  re- 
moved. .  .  .  Those  who  were  iu  favor  of  high 
protective  duties  <lesired  the  removal  of  the  pro- 
viso of  the  distribution  Act  in  order  that  the 
tariff  might  be  raised  without  interfering  with 
distribution.  The  House  having  rejected  an 
amendment  piojiosing  to  strike  out  the  proviso 
wliich  prohibited  the  suspension  of  the  distribu- 
tion law,  the  bill  was  passed  by  the  House,  and 
afterward  by  the  Senate,  but  vetoed  by  the  Presi- 
dent. Another  tariff  bill  was  introduced  by  Mr. 
Fillmore,  drawn  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury,— to  which,  however,  the  committee  added 
a  proviso  that  the  .  .  .  proceeds  of  the  public 
lands  shoidd  be  distributed,  notwithstanding  the 
increii.se  of  duties, —  which  passed  both  Houses 
after  a  short  debate.  This  contained  a  revision 
of  a  considerable  number  of  duties,  and  was  also 
vetoed  by  the  President.  Impelled  ly  the  ne- 
cessity of  providing  additional  revenue,  a  bill 
was  rapidly  puslied  through  Congress,  similar  to 
that  previously  passed,  with  the  omission  of  the 
proviso  requiring  distribution,  and  further  modi- 
tied  by  admitting  free  of  duty  tea  and  coffee 
growing  east  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  imported 
in  American  vessels.  This  bill  was  approved  by 
the  President.  A  separate  bill  was  then  passecf, 
repealing  the  proviso  of  the  distribution  Act,  and 
allowing  the  distribution  to  take  place,  notwith- 
standing the  increase  of  duties;  but  the  bill  was 
retained  by  the  President  and  defeated.  Tims 
en<Icd  u  long  and  bitter  controversy,  in  which 
public  sentiment  expanded,  and  hardened  against 
the  chief  Executive  of  the  nation.  .  .  .  That  tariff 
icmaiued  without  change  during  the  next  four 
vears." — A.  S.  Bollcs,  Fiiuineial  Hist,  of  the 
'U.  S.,  1789-1800,  bk.'i,  ch.  0. 

(England):  A.  D.  1845-1846.— The  Repeal 
of  the  Corn  Lavrs. — Dissolution  of  the  League. 
— '  The  AntiCoru-Law  agitation  was  one  of 
thofic  movements  which,  being  founded  on  right 
principles,  and  in  harmony  with  tlie  interest  of 
the  masses,  was  sure  to  gatlier  fresh  strength  by 
any  event  affecting  the  supply  of  food.  It  was 
popular  to  attempt  to  reverse  a  policy  which 
aimed  almost  exclusively  to  benefit  one  class  of 
society.  .  .  .  Tlie  economic  theorists  \\.A  the 
mass  of  the  people  with  them.  Their  gatherings 
were  becoming  more  and  more  enthusiastic.  And 
even  amidst  Conservative  landowners  there  were 
not  a  few  enlightened  and  liberal  minds  who 
had  already,  silently  at  least,  espoused  the  new 
ideas.  No  change  certainly  could  be  expected  to 
be  made  so  long  as  bread  was  cheap  and  labour 
abundant.  But  when  a  deficient  harvest  and  a 
blight  in  the  potato  crop  crippled  the  resources 
of  the  people  and  raiseil  grain  to  famine  prices, 
the  voice  of  the  League  acquired  greater  power 
and  influence.  Hitherto  they  had  received  hun- 
dreds of  pounds.  Now,  thousands  were  sent  in 
to  support  the  agitation.  A  quarter  of  a  million 
was  readily  contributed.  Nor  were  the  contribu- 
tors Lancashire  mill-owners  exclusively.  Among 
them  were  merchants  and  bankers,  men  of  heart 
and  men  of  mind,  the  poor  labourer  and  the  peer 
of  the  realm.  The  fervid  oratory  of  Bright,  the 
demonstrative  and  argumentative  reasoning  of 
Cobden,  the  more  popular  appeals  of  Fox,  Raw- 
lins, and  other  platform  speakers,  filled  the  news- 
paper press,  and  were  eagerly  read.    And  when 
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Parliament  dissolved  in  Aug\i.st  1845,  even  Sir 
Robert  Peel  showed  sonic  slight  symptoms  of  ii 
conviction  that  the  days  of  the  corn  laws  were 
numbered.  Every  day,  in  trutli,  brouglit  home 
to  his  mind  a  stronger  need  for  action,  and  as  tlie 
ravages  of  tlie  potato  disease  progressed,  he  saw 
that  all  further  resistance  would  be  absolutely 
dangerous.  A  cabinet  council  was  held  on  Oc- 
tober 31  of  that  year  to  consult  as  to  wlint  was  to 
be  done,  and  at  an  adjourned  meeting  on  Novem- 
ber 5  Sir  Robert  Peel  intimated  liis  intention  to 
issue  an  order  in  council  remitting  tlio  duty  on 
grain  in  bond  to  one  aliilling,  and  opening  tlie 
ports  for  tlie  admission  of  all  species  of  grain  at 
a  smaller  rate  of  duty  until  a  day  to  be  named 
in  the  order;  to  call  Parliament  together  on  the 
27th  inst.,  in  order  to  asli  for  an  iiideinnity,  and 
it  sanction  of  the  order  by  law;  and  to  submit  to 
Parliament  immediately  after  the  recess  a  modi 
fication  of  the  existing  law,  including  the  ad- 
mission at  a  nominal  duty  of  Indian  corn  and  of 
British  colonial  corn.  A  serious  <lillereuce  of 
opinion,  however,  was  found  to  e.\ist  in  the  cabi- 
net on  the  question  brought  before  them,  the  only 
ministers  supporting  such  measures  beiug  the 
Earl  of  Aberdeen,  Sir  James  Graham,  and  Mr. 
Sidney  Herbert.  Nor  was  it  easy  to  induce  the 
other  members  to  listen  to  reason.  And  though 
at  a  subsequent  meeting,  lield  on  November  28, 
Sir  Robert  Peel  so  far  secured  a  majority  in  his 
favour,  it  was  evident  that  the  cabinet  was  too 
divided  to  justify  him  in  bringing  forward  his 
measures,  and  he  decided  upon  resigning  office. 
His  resolution  to  that  effect  having  been  com- 
municated to  the  Queen,  her  Majesty  summoned 
Lord  John  Russell  to  form  a  cabinet,  and,  to 
smooth  )iis  path,  Sir  Robert  Peel,  with  charac- 
teristic frankness,  sent  a  memorandum  to  her 
Majesty  embodying  a  promise  to  give  him  his 
support.  But  Lord  John  Russell  failed  in  his 
efforts,  and  the  Queen  had  no  alternative  but  to 
recall  Sir  Robert  Peel,  and  give  him  full  power 
to  carry  out  his  measures.  It  was  under  such 
circumstances  that  Parliament  was  called  for 
January  22.  1846,  and  on  .lauuary  27  the  Gov- 
ernment iilcn  was  propoundeil  bafore  a  crowded 
House.  It  was  not  an  immediate  repeal  of  tlie 
corn  laws  that  Sir  Robert  Peel  recommended. 
Ho  proposed  a  temporary  protection  for  three 
years,  till  February  1,  1849,  imposing  a  scale 
during  that  time  ranging  from  4s.  when  the  price 
of  wheat  should  be  50s.  per  quarter  and  upward, 
and  10s.  when  the  price  should  be  under  48s.  per 
quarter,  providing,  however,  that  after  that 
period  all  grain  should  be  admitted  at  the  uni- 
form duty  of  Is.  per  quarter.  The  measure,  as 
might  have  been  expected,  was  received  in  a 
very  different  manner  by  the  political  parties  in 
both  Houses  of  Parliament.  There  was  treason 
in  the  Conservative  camp,  it  was  said,  anil  lioen 
and  bitter  was  the  opposition  offered  to  the  chief 
of  the  party.  For  twelve  nights  speaker  after 
speaker  indulged  in  personal  recriminations. 
They  recalled  to  Sir  Robert  Peel's  memory  the 
speeches  he  had  made  in  defence  of  the  corn 
laws.  And  as  to  his  UEScrtion  tliat  he  had 
changed  his  mind,  they  denied  his  right  to  do  so. 
.  .  .  The  passing  of  the  measure  was,  however, 
more  than  certain,  and  after  a  debate  of  twelve 
nights'  duration  on  Mr.  Miles's  amendment,  the 
Government  obtained  a  majority  of  07,  337  hav- 
ing voted  for  the  motion  and  240  against  it. 
And  from  that  evening  the  corn  law  may  be 


said  to  have  expired.  Not  a  day  too  soon,  cer- 
tainly, when  we  consider  the  straitened  re- 
sources of  the  country  as  regards  the  tirst  article 
of  food,  caused  not  only  by  the  bad  crop  of 
grain,  but  by  the  seriou.,  loss  of  the  potato  crop, 
especially  in"  Ireland. " — L.  Levi,  Jlist.  of  British 
Commerce,  pt.  4,  ch.  4.  — "  On  the  2nd  of  July  the 
League  was  'conditionally  dissolved,'  liy  the 
unanimous  vote  of  a  great  meeting  of  the  leaders 
at  Manchester.  .  .  .  Mr.  Coliden  here  joyfully 
closed  his  seven  years'  task,  which  lie  had  prose- 
cuted at  the  expen.se  of  health,  fortune,  domes- 
tic comfort,  and  the  sacrifice  of  hi.s  own  tastes 
in  every  way.  .  .  .  Mr.  Cobden  had  sacrificed  at 
least  £20,000  in  the  cause.  The  country  now,  at 
the  call  of  the  other  chief  Leaguers,  presented 
him  with  above  £80,000  —  not  only  for  the  pur- 
po.se  of  acknowledging  his  sacrifices,  but  also  to 
set  him  free  for  life  for  the  political  service  of 
his  country." — II.  Martineau,  Hist,  of  the  Thirty 
YedrH  Peace ,  hk.  6,  ch.  15  (».  4). 

Ai-^'i  IN:  W.  C.  Taylor,  Life  and  Times  of 
Sir  R>li,rt  Peel,  v.  3,  ch.  S-10.— J.  Jlorley,  Life 
of  Richard  Cobden,  t.  1,  ch.  15-16.— M.  M.  Trum- 
bull, The  Free  Trade  Struggle  in  England. — 
A.  Bisset,  jVotes  on  the  Anti-Corn  Law  Struggle. 
— Debate  upun  the  Corn  Lams  in  Session  1846. 

(United  States) :  A.  D.  1846-1861.— Lowered 
duties  and  the  disputed  effects. — "In  1846  was 
passed  what  we  will  call  the  'Walker  tariff,' 
from  Robert  J.  Walker,  then  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury.  It  reduced  the  duties  on  imports 
down  to  about  the  standard  of  the  '  Compromise ' 
of  1833.  It  discriminated,  however,  as  the  Com- 
promise did  not,  between  goods  that  could  be 
produced  at  liome  and  those  that  could  not.  It 
approached,  in  short,  more  nearly  than  any 
other,  in  its  principles  and  details,  to  the  Hamil- 
ton tariff,  although  the  general  rate  of  duties  was 
higher.  From  that  time  up  to  1857  tliere  was  a 
regular  and  large  increase  in  the  amount  of  duti- 
alile  goods  imported,  bringing  in  a  larger  re'/euue 
to  the  government.  The  surplus  in  the  treasury 
accumulated,  and  large  sums  were  expended 
by  the  government  in  buying  up  its  own  bonds 
at  a  high  premium,  for  the  sake  o'  emptying  the 
treasury.  Under  these  circumsti: aces  the  'tariff 
of  1857 '  was  passed,  decidedly  lowering  the 
rates  of  duties  and  largely  increasing  the  free 
list.  The  financial  crisis  of  that  year  diminished 
the  imports,  and  the  revenue  fell  off  $22,000,000. 
It  rallied,  however,  the  next  two  years,  but  ow- 
ing to  the  large  increase  of  the  free  list,  not 
quite  up  to  the  old  point." — A.  L.  Perry,  Ele- 
ments of  Pol.  Economy,  p.  464.  —  ' '  The  free- 
traders consider  the  tariff  of  1846  to  be  a  conclu- 
sive proof  of  the  beneficial  effect  of  low  duties. 
They  challenge  a  conii)arison  of  the  years  of  its 
operation,  between  1846  and  1857,  with  any 
other  equal  period  in  the  history  of  the  country. 
JIanufacturing,  they  say,  was  not  forced  by  a  hot- 
house process  to  produce  liigh-priced  goods  for 
popular  consumption,  but  was  gradually  encour- 
aged and  developed  on  a  healthful  and  self-sus- 
taining basis,  not  to  be  shaken  asa  reed  in  the  wind 
by  every  change  in  the  financial  world.  Com- 
merce, as  they  point  out,  ma<ie  great  advances, 
and  our  carrying  trade  grew  so  rapidly  that  in  ten 
years  from  the  day  the  tariff  of  1846  was  passed  our 
tonnage  exceeded  the  tonnage  of  England,  The 
freetraders  refer  with  especial  emphasis  to  what 
they  term  the  symmetrical  development  of  all 
the  great  interests  of  the  country  under  this 
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llbcrfti  tariff.  Manufactures  were  not  stimu- 
lated at  tlie  expense  of  tlie  commercial  interest. 
Both  were  developed  in  harmony,  while  agricul- 
ture, the  indispensable  basis  of  all,  was  never 
more  flourishing.  The  farmers  and  planters  at 
no  other  period  of  our  history  were  in  receipt  of 
such  good  iirices,  steadily  paid  to  them  in  gold 
coin,  for  their  surplus  product,  which  they  could 
send  to  the  domestic  market  over  our  own  rail- 
ways and  to  the  foreign  niiirket  in  our  own 
ships.  Assertions  as  to  the  progress  of  manufac- 
tures in  the  period  under  discussion  are  denied 
by  the  protectionists.  While  admitting  the  gen- 
eral correctness  of  the  free-trader's  statemeuta  as 
to  the  prosperous  condition  of  the  country,  they 
call  attention  to  the  fact  that  directly  after  the 
enactment  of  the  tariff  of  1846  the  great  famine 
occurred  in  Ireland,  followed  in  the  ensuing  years 
by  short  crops  in  Europe.  The  prosperity 
which  came  to  the  American  agriculturist  was 
therefore  from  causes  beyond  the  sen  and  not  at 
home, —  causes  which  were  transient,  indeed  al- 
most accidental.  Moreover  an  exceptional  con- 
dition of  affairs  existed  in  the  United  States  in 
consequence  of  our  large  acquisition  of  territory 
from  Mexico  at  the  close  of  the  war  and  the  sub- 
sequent and  almost  immediate  discovery  of  gold 
in  California.  A  new  and  extended  fleld  of 
trade  was  thus  opened  in  wliich  we  had  the 
monopoly,  and  an  enormous  surplus  of  money 
was  speedily  created  from  the  products  of  the 
rich  mines  on  the  Pacific  coast.  At  the  same 
time  Europe  was  in  convulsion  from  the  revolu- 
tions of  1848,  and  production  was  materia'.iy 
hindered  over  a  large  part  of  the  Contir.ent. 
This  disturbance  had  scarcely  subsided  when 
three  leading  nations  of  Europe,  I^ugland, 
France,  and  'iussia,  engaged  in  the  wasteful  and 
expensive  war  of  the  Crimea.  The  struggle 
began  .a  1853  and  ended  in  1856,  and  during 
those  years  it  increased  consumption  and  de- 
creased production  abroad,  and  totally  closed 
the  grain-fields  of  Russia  from  any  competition 
with  the  United  States.  The  protectionists 
therefore  hold  thct  the  boasted  prosperity  of 
the  country  under  the  tariff  of  1846  was  abnor- 
mal in  origin  and  in  character.  .  .  .  The  pro- 
tectionists maintain  |that  from  1846  to  1857  the 
United  States  would  have  enjoyed  prosperity 
under  any  form  of  tariff,  but  that  the  moment 
the  sxceptlonal  conditions  in  Europe  and  in 
America  came  to  an  end,  the  country  was 
plunged  headlong  into  a  disaster  [the  financial 
crisis  of  1857]  from  which  the  conservative  force 
of  a  protective  tariff  would  in  large  part  have 
saved  it.  .  .  .  The  free-traders,  as  an  answer  to 
this  arraignment  of  their  '.ariff  policy,  seek  to 
charge  responsibility  for  the  tinancial  disasters  to 
the  hasty  and  inconsiderate  changes  made  in  the 
tariff  in  1857,  for  which  both  parties  were  in 
large  degree  if  not  indeed  equally  answerable. " 
— J.  G.  Blaine,  Tioenty  Years  of  Congress,  v.  1, 
eh.  9. 

(England):  A.  D.  1846-1879.— Total  aban- 
donment of  Protection  and  Navigation  Laws. 
— The  perfected  tariff  of  Free  Trade. — "  With 
the  fall  of  the  principle  of  the  protection  in  corn 
may  be  said  to  have  practically  fallen  the  princi- 
ple of  protection  in  this  country  altogether.  That 
principle  was  a  little  complicated  In  regard  to 
the  sugar  duties  and  to  the  navigation  laws.  The 
suger  produced  in  the  West  Indian  colonies  was 
allowed  to  enter  this  country  at  rates  uf  duty 


much  lower  than  those  imposed  upon  the  sugar 
grown  in  foreign  lands.  The  abolition  of  slavery 
in  our  colonics  had  made  labour  there  somewhat 
costly  and  dillicult  to  obtain  continuously,  and 
the  impression  was  that  if  the  duties  on  foreign 
sugar  were  reduced,  it  would  tend  to  enable  those 
co\mtries  which  still  maintained  the  slave  trade 
to  compete  at  great  advantage  with  the  sugar 
grown  in  our  colonies  by  that  free  labour  to  es- 
tablish which  England  had  but  just  paid  so  large 
a  pecuniary  tine.  Tlierefore,  the  question  of 
Free  Trade  became  involved  with  that  of  free 
labour ;  at  least,  so  it  seemed  to  the  eyes  of  many 
a  man  who  was  not  inclined  to  support  the  pro- 
tective principle  in  itself.  When  it  was  put  to 
him,  whether  ho  was  willing  to  push  the  Free 
Trade  principle  so  far  as  to  allow  countries  grow- 
ing sugar  by  slave  labour  to  drive  our  free  gro\#n 
sugar  out  of  the  market,  he  was  often  inclined  to 
give  way  before  this  mode  of  puttii^g  the  ques- 
tion, and  to  imagine  that  there  really  was  a  col- 
lision  between  Free  Trade  and  free  labour. 
Therefore  a  certain  sentiniental  pica  came  in  to 
aid  the  Protectionists  in  regard  to  the  su^ar 
duties.  Many  of  the  old  anti-slavery  party  founii 
themselves  deceived  by  this  fallacy,  and  inclined 
to  join  the  agitation  against  the  reduction  of  the 
duty  on  foreign  sugar.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
was  made  tolerably  clear  that  the  labour  was  not 
so  scarce  or  so  dear  in  the  colonics  as  had  been 
r'jpresented,  and  that  colonial  sugar  grown  by 
free  labour  really  suffered  from  no  inconvenience 
except  the  fact  that  it  was  still  manufactured  on 
the  most  crude,  old  fashioned,  and  uneconomical 
methods.  Besides,  the  time  had  gone  by  when 
the  majority  of  the  English  people  could  be  con- 
vinced that  a  lesson  on  the  beauty  of  freedom 
v.as  to  be  conveyed  to  foreign  sugar-growers  and 
slave-owners  by  the  means  of  a  tax  upon  the 
products  of  their  plantations.  Therefore,  after 
a  long  and  somewhat  eager  struggle,  the  princi- 
ple of  Free  Trade  was  allowed  to  prevail  in  re- 
gard to  sugar.  The  duties  on  sugar  were  made 
equal.  The  growth  of  the  sugar  plantations  was 
admitted  on  the  same  terms  into  this  country, 
without  any  reference  either  to  the  soil  from 
which  it  had  sprung  or  to  the  conditions  under 
which  it  was  grown." — J.  McCarthy,  The  ISpoch 
of  Reform,  eh.  12.—"  The  contest  on  the  Naviga- 
tion Laws  [flnallj  repealed  in  1849— see  Navi- 
gation Laws:  A.  D.  1849]  was  the  last  pitched 
battle  fought  by  the  Protectionist  party.  Their 
resistance  grew  fainter  and  fainter,  and  a  few  occa- 
sionalskirmishesjust  reminded  the  world  thatsuch 
a  party  still  existed.  Three  years  afterwards  their 
leaders  came  into  power.  In  Februar^-,  1852, 
the  Earl  of  Derby  became  Prime  Minister,  and 
Mr.  Disraeli  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  and 
leader  of  the  House  of  Commons.  The  Free- 
traders, alarmed  at  the  possibility  of  some  at- 
tempt to  reverse  the  policy  of  commercial  free- 
dom which  had  been  adopted,  took  the  earliest 
opportunity  of  questioning  those  Ministers  in 
Parliament  on  the  subject.  The  discreet  reply 
was  that  the  Government  did  not  intend  to  pro- 
pose any  return  to  the  policy  of  protection  during 
the  present  Session,  nor  at  any  future  time,  un- 
less a  great  majority  of  members  favourable  to 
that  policy  should  be  returned  to  Parliament. 
But  far  from  this  proving  to  be  the  case,  the  gen- 
eral election  which  immediately  ensued  rein- 
stated a  Liberal  Government,  and  the  work  cT 
stripping  off  the  few  rags  of  protection  that  still 
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hung  on  went  rapidly  forward.  On  tlie  18th  of 
April,  1853,  Mr.  Gladstone,  as  Chancellor  of  the 
U.xchequer,  made  his  financial  statement  in  an 
able  and  luminous  speech.  Such  was  tlic  admir- 
able order  in  whicli  he  marshalled  his  topics,  and 
the  transparent  lucidity  witli  wliicli  he  treated 
them,  that  although  his  address  occupied  five 
hours  in  the  delivery,  and  although  it  bristled 
witli  figures  and  statistics,  he  never  for  a  mo- 
ment lost  the  attention  or  fatigued  the  minds  of 
his  hearers.  Mr.  Gladstone's  financial  scheme 
included,  among  other  reforms,  the  reduction  or 
todil  remission  of  imposts  on  133  articles.  In  this 
vay,  our  tariff  underwent  rapid  simplification. 
E.ieli  subsequent  year  was  marked  by  a  similar 
elimination  of  protective  impediments  to  free 
commercial  intercourse  with  other  countries.  In 
1860,  butter,  cheese,  &c. ,  were  admitted  duty 
free;  in  1860,  the  small  nominal  duty  that  had 
been  left  on  corn  was  abolished;  in  1874,  sugar 
was  relieved  from  the  remnant  of  duty  that  had 
survived  from  previous  reductions.  It  would  be 
superfluous,  as  well  as  tedious,  to  enter  upon  a 
detailed  reference  to  the  various  minor  reforms 
through  which  we  advanced  towards,  and  finally 
reached,  our  present  free-trade  tariff.  In  fact, 
all  the  great  battles  had  been  fought  and  won  by 
the  close  of  the  year  1849,  and  the  struggle  was 
then  virtually  over.  ...  Is  our  present  tariff 
one  from  which  every  shred  and  vestige  of  pro- 
tection have  been  discarded  ?  Is  it  truly  and 
thoroughly  a  free-trade  tariff  ?  Unit  these  ques- 
tions must  be  answered  in  the  iffirmative  it  is 
easy  to  prove  in  the  most  conclusive  manner. 
We  raise  about  £20,000,000  of  our  annual  rev- 
enue by  means  of  customs'  duties  on  the  foreign 
commodities  which  we  import,  and  this  fact  is 
sometimes  adduced  by  the  atlvocates  for  pro- 
tection, without  any  explanation,  leaving  their 
readers  to  infer  that  ours  ?3  not,  as  it  really  is, 
a  free-trade  tariff.  That  such  an  inference  is 
totally  erroneous  will  presently  be  made  manifest 
beyond  all  question.  Ws  now  levy  import  duties 
on  only  fifteen  articles.  Subjoined  is  a  list  of 
them,  and  to  each  is  appended  the  amount  of 
duty  levied  on  it  during  the  financial  year  ending 
1st  of  April,  1879.  Not  produced  in  England : 
Tobacco,  £8,589,681;  Tea,  4,169,233;  Wine, 
1,469,710;  Dried  Fruit,  509,234;  Coffee,  212,002; 
Chicory,  66,739;  Chocolate  and  Cocoa,  44,671; 
Total,  £15,061,270.  Produced  also  in  England: 
Spirits,  £5,338,058;  Plate  (Silver  and  Gold), 
5,853;  Beer,  8,814;  Vinegar,  671 ;  Playing  Cards, 
522;  Pickles,  17;  Malt,  6;  Spruce,  3;  Total, 
£5,346,944.  Total  of  both  £20,408,214.  It  will 
be  seen  by  the  above  figures  that  £15,000,000,  or 
three-fourths  of  the  total  sum  levied,  is  levied  on 
articles  which  we  do  not  and  cannot  produce  in 
England.  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  this  portion 
of  the  import  duties  cannot  by  any  possibility  be 
said  to  afford  the  slightest  '  protection  to  native 
industry.'  Every  shilling's  worth  which  wo 
consume  of  those  articles  comes  from  abroad,  and 
every  shilling  extra  that  the  consumer  pays  for 
them  in  consequence  of  the  duty  goes  to  the 
revenue.  So  much  for  that  portion  of  the 
£20,400,000  import  duties.  As  to  the  £5,336,000 
levied  on  foreign  spirits,  it  consists  of  import 
iluties  which  are  only  the  exact  counterpart  of 
the  excise  duties,  levied  internally  on  the  prod- 
uce of  the  British  distillers.  Tlie  foreign  arti- 
cle is  placed  on  precisely  the  same  footing  as 
the  native  article.     Both  have  to  pay  the  same 


duty  of  about  lOs.  per  gallon  on  spirits  of  the 
same  strength.  It  would  of  course  be  an  ab- 
surd stultification  to  admit  foreign  spirits  duty- 
free while  the  English  producer  was  burdened 
with  a  tax  of  lOs.  per  gallon;  but  by  making  llie 
excise  duty  and  the  customs'  duty  precisely  the 
same,  equality  is  established,  and  no  protection 
or  preference  whatever  is  enjoyed  by  tlie  native 
distiller.  The  excise  duty  levied  in  the  afore- 
said year  ending  April,  1879,  on  spirits  the  prmi- 
uce  of  British  distilleries,  was  no  less  than 
£14,855,000.  The  trifling  amounts  raised  on 
plate,  beer,  vinegar,  ifec.,  are  explained  in  the 
same  way.  They  also  act  as  a  mere  counterpoise 
to  the  excise  duties  levied  on  the  British  pro- 
ducers of  tlie  same  articles,  and  tli'JS  afford  to 
the  latter  no  protection  whatever  ogiiinst  foreign 
conii)etition.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  tliat  our 
tariff  does  not  retain  within  it  one  solitary  shred 
of  protection." — A.  Mongredien,  Hist,  of  the 
Free  l^ade  Movement  in  En;/.,  eh.  13. 

Also  in  :  H.  Hall,  Ilist.  of  the  Customs  Revenue 
of  Kng. —  S.  Dowell,  Uist.  of  Taxation  and  Taxes 
in  Eng. 

(France):  A.  D.  18M-1860.— Moderation  of 
Protective  duties. —  The  Cobden-Chevalic  r 
Commercial  Treaty.— After  the  fall  of  Napo- 
leon and  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons  in 
France,  tlie  protective  system  was  pushed  to  so 
great  an  extreme  that  it  became  in  some  instances 
avowedly  prohibitive.  "The  first  serious  at- 
tempt to  alter  this  very  severe  restrictive  system 
was  reserved  for  the  Second  Empire.  Thtj 
English  reforms  of  Peel  proved  tlie  possibility 
of  removing  most  of  the  barriers  to  commerce 
that  legislation  had  set  up,  and  consequently 
Napoleon  III.  entered  witli  moderation  on  the 
work  of  revision.  Between  1853  and  1855  the 
duties  on  coal,  iron,  steel,  and  wool  were  lowered, 
as  also  those  on  cattle,  corn,  and  various  raw 
materials,  the  requirements  for  ship-building 
being  allowed  \^  free.  The  legislative  body  was, 
however,  with  difficulty  brought  to  consent  to 
these  measures.  A  more  extensive  proposal  — 
made  in  1856 — to  remove  all  prohibitions  on 
imports,  while  retaining  protect've  duties  of  30^ 
on  woollen  and  35jf  on  cotton  goods,  had  to  be 
withdrawn,  in  consequence  of  tlie  strong  oppo- 
sition that  it  excited.  The  interest  of  the  con- 
sumers was  in  the  popular  opinion  entirely 
subordinate  to  that  of  the  iron-.nasters,  cotton- 
spinners,  and  agriculturists  -  one  of  the  many 
instances  which  shows  t^ut  the  long  continuance 
of  high  duties  does  not  lacilitate  the  introduction 
of  free  competition.  ]rt  was  under  such  discour- 
aging circumstances  that  the  famous  Commercial 
Treaty  of  1860  with  England  was  negotiated. 
This  important  measure  (the  work  of  Chevalier 
and  Cobden,  but  owing  a  good  dcil  of  its  success 
to  the  efforts  of  the  Emperor  and  JI.  Rouher), 
though  only  a  finishing  step  in  English  tariff  re- 
form, inaugurated  a  new  era  in  France. " — C.  P. 
Bastable,  The  Commerce  of  Nations,  ch.  8. — "By 
the  treaty  of  commerce  of  1860,  France  engaged 
to  abolish  all  prohibitions,  and  to  admit  certain 
articles  of  British  produce  and  manufacture  at 
duties  not  exceeding  30  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  to 
be  further  reduced  to  duties  not  exceeding  25  per 
cent,  from  the  1st  October,  1864.  Britain,  on  the 
other  hand,  bound  herself  to  abolish  the  duties 
on  French  silks  and  other  manufactured  goods, 
and  to  reduce  the  duties  on  French  wines  and 
brandies.    As  regards  coals,  France  engaged  to 
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reduce  the  import  duty,  and  botli  contracting 
piirlies  engaged  not  to  proliiliit  exportation  of 
coal,  and  to  levy  no  duty  upon  sucli  exports. 
Wliilst  botli  contracting  parties  engaged  to  con- 
fer on  tlie  otlier  any  favour,  privilege,  or  n'duc- 
tion  in  tlie  tariff  of  duties  on  imports  on  tlie 
articles  mentioned  in  the  treaty  which  the  said 
power  might  concede  to  any  third  power;  and 
also  not  to  enforce,  one  against  another,  any  pro- 
Idbition  of  importation  or  exportation  which 
shouhl  not  at  the  same  time  be  applicable  to  all 
other  nations.  The  sum  and  substance  of  the 
treaty  was,  that  France  engaged  to  act  more  lib- 
erally for  the  future  than  she  had  done  for  the 
past,  and  England  made  another  step  in  the  way 
of  liberalising  her  tariff,  and  placing  all  her  man- 
ufactures uniler  the  wholesome  and  invigorating 
influence  of  free  competition.  Isor  was  the 
treaty  allowed  to  remani  limited  to  France  and 
England,  for  forthwith  after  its  conclusion  both 
France  and  England  entered  into  similar  treaties 
with  other  nations.  And  inasmuch  as  under  ex- 
isting treaties  other  nations  were  bound  to  give 
to  England  as  good  treatment  as  they  gave  to  the 
most  favoured  nations,  the  restrictions  thereto- 
fore in  existence  in  countries  not  originally  par- 
ties to  the  French  treaty  were  everywhere  greatly 
reduced,  and  thereby  its  benefits  extended  rapidly 
over  the  greater  part  of  Europe. " — L.  Levi,  Sta- 
tutical  liesulta  of  the  liecent  Treaties  of  Commerce 
(Journal  of  tfw  Statistical  Soe.,  v.  40,  1877),  p.  3. 

(Germany) :  A.  D.  1853-1892.— Progress  to- 
wards Free  Trade  arrested  by  Prince  Bis- 
marck.— Protection  measures  of  1878-1887. — 
"  Up  to  the  revoluMonary  period  of  1848-50,  the 
policy  of  the  Gdrman  Zollverein  or  Custom's 
Union  was  a  pronounced  protectionism.  Tlie 
general  liberalization,  so  to  ppeak,  of  political 
life  in  Western  Europe  through  the  events  of  the 
years  mentioned  and  the  larger  sympathy  they 
engendered  between  nations  produced,  however, 
a  strong  movement  in  Germany  and  German - 
Austria  in  favor  of  greater  freedom  of  commer- 
cial exchange  between  these  two  countries.  It 
resulted  in  the  conclusion,  for  the  term  cf  twelve 
years,  of  the  treaty  of  1853  between  the  ZoUvcr- 
eiu  and  Austria,  as  the  first  of  the  international 
compacts  for  the  promotion  of  commercial  inter- 
course that  formed  so  prominent  a  feature  of 
European  history  during  the  following  twentj' 
years.  The  treaty  was  a  first,  but  long  step  to- 
wards free  exchange,  providing,  as  it  did,  for 
uniform  duties  on  imports  from  other  countries, 
for  a  considerable  free  list  and  for  largely  re- 
duced duties  between  the  contracting  countries. 
It  also  contained  stipulations  for  its  renewal  on 
the  basis  of  entire  free  trade.  ...  A  very  in: 
fluential  association  was  formed,  with  free  trade 
as  the  avowed  ulterior  object.  Its  leaders,  who 
were  also  the  champions  of  political  liberalism, 
represented  iutellects  of  the  highest  order. 
They  included  the  well-known  economists  Prince 
Smith,  Mittermaier,  Rau,  Faucher,  Michaelis, 
Wirth,  Schulze  and  Braun.  An  '  Economic  Con- 
gress' was  held    annually,   the   proceedings  of 

'hich  attracted  the  greatest  attention,  and  exer- 
cised a  growing  influence  upon  the  policy  of  the 
governments  composing  the  Zollverein.  .  .  .  The 
beneficial  results  of  the  treaty  of  1853  were  so 
cbvious  and  instantaneous  that  the  Zollverein 
and  Austria  would  have  no  doubt  sought  t j  bring 
about  improved  commercial  relations  with  other 
nations  by  the  same  means,  but  for  the  disturb- 


ance of  the  peace  of  Europe  by  tlie  Crimean 
war,  and  the  conflict  of  1859  between  France, 
Italy  and  Austria.  The  bitter  feelings,  caused 
by  the  latter  war  against  the  two  first  named 
countries  wherever  the  German  tongue  was 
spoken,  rendered  the  negotiation  of  commercial 
treaties  with  them  out  of  the  question  for  a  time. 
The  great  achievement  of  Richard  Cobden  and 
!\Iicliel  Chevalier,  the  fainus  treaty  of  1860  be- 
tween Great  Rritain  "''  .ance,  changed  this 
reluctance  at  once  iniu  ^erness  to  secure  the 
same  advantages  that  tlio.se  two  countries  had 
insured  to  each  other.  The  enlightened  and  far- 
seeing  desppt  occupying  the  throne  of  France, 
being  once  won  over  to  the  cause  of  free 
exchange  by  Cobden's  ardor  and  persistence  and 
ci^'ar  and  convincing  arguments,  against  tlie 
views  of  the  majority  of  his  ministers  and  with 
probably  90  per  cent,  of  his  subjects  strongly 
opposed  to  the  abandonment  of  protectionism, 
determined,  with  the  zeal  of  a  new  convert,  to 
make  the  most  of  his  new  departure.  He  was 
very  willing,  therefore,  to  meet  the  advances  of 
the  Zollverein,  so  that  in  the  spring  of  1803, 
after  a  whole  year's  negotiation,  a  formal  treaty 
was  consummated  between  it  and  the  French 
Empire.  It  was  a  very  broad  measure.  ...  It 
comprised  a  copyright  and  trade-mark  conven- 
tion, provisions  for  liberal  modifications  of  the 
respective  naviration  laws  and  a  commercial 
treaty  proper.  The  latter  provided  for  the  free 
admission  of  raw  materials,  for  the  abolition  of 
transit  and  export  duties  and  for  equalizing  im- 
port duties  as  nearly  as  possible,  and  also  con- 
tained a  '  most  favored  nation '  clause.  ...  In 
pursuaice  of  the  terms  of  the  treaty  of  1853 
with  Austria,  negotiations  had  been  commenced 
early  in  the  nixties  with  reference  to  its  renewal 
upon  the  basis  of  the  removal  of  all  custom-bar- 
riers between  the  two  countries.  Austria  was 
naturally  against  the  conclusion  of  a  treaty  be- 
tween the  Zollverein  and  France  with  herself  left 
out,  ond  opposed  its  coni,umtaation  with  all  the 
means  at  her  command.  .  .  .  After  long  negotia- 
tions, accompanied  by  much  excitement  in  Ger- 
many, a  compromise  was  reached  in  1864,  under 
which  the  Zollverein  was  renewed  for  twelve 
years,  that  is  till  1877,  .ind  the  French  treaty 
ratified  on  condition  that  a  new  treaty  should  be 
made  with  Austria.  This  was  done  in  1865,  but 
the  new  convention  did  not  provide  for  the  com- 
plete commercial  union,  contemplated  under  that 
of  1858.  It  was  only  a  compact  between  two 
independent  nations,  but  on  more  liberal  lines 
than  the  old  treaty,  and  certainly  constituting  a 
yet  nearer  approach  to  free  trade.  ...  In  other 
directions  the  Zollverein  lost  no  time  in  follow- 
ing the  example  of  Napoleon  by  entering  suc- 
cessively in  1865  and  1866  into  commercial  trea- 
ties with  Belgium.  Italy,  Great  Britain  and 
Switzerland,  wiiich  were  simple  conventions,  by 
which  the  contracting  parties  granted  to  each 
other  the  jxisition  of  the  most  favored  nation,  or 
formal  tariff  regulating  treaties  after  the  model 
of  that  between  the  Zollverein  and  France. 
These  additional  treaties  were  no  more  than  the 
latterthe  work  of  Bismarck.  .  .  .  The  general  up- 
heaval in  Germany  arising  from  the  war  between 
Prussia  and  Austria  and  Iier  North  and  South- 
German  Allies,  while  temporarily  delaying  the 
farther  progress  of  tariff  reform,  subsequently 
accelerated  its  forward  march.  ...  A  special 
treaty  for  the  rtiorm  of  the  constitution,  so  to 
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•sponk,  of  the  ZoUvcrein  was  concluded  in  July, 
1867,  between  the  NorthGermiin  Federation,  tlie 
new  political  constellation  Prussia  had  formed 
out  of  all  Germany  north  of  the  Main,  afler  de- 
stroying the  old  Diet,  and  Bavaria,  Wuertemberg, 
Baden  and  Hesse,  under  the  provisions  of  whieli 
the  tariff  and  revenue  policy  of  all  Gerniunv  was 
to  be  managed  by  the  '  Zollparlament,'  consisting 
of  an  upper  house,  made  up  of  representatives  of 
the  governments,  and  of  a  lower  house  of  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people  elected  by  \iniversal  suf- 
fraj"  on  a  population  basis.  Tlius  tariff  reform 
was  actually  the  chain  that  bound  up,  as  it  were, 
the  material  interests  of  all  Germans  outside  of 
Austria  for  the  first  time,  as  those  of  one  nation. 
Negotiations  for  a  new  commercial  treaty  witli 
the  dual  nionarchv  of  Austria-Hungary  —  into 
which  Austria  had  changed  in  consequence  of 
the  events  of  1866  —  commenced  inunediately 
after  the  restoration  of  peace,  and  were  brought 
to  a  satisfactory  conclusion  in  JIarch,  1868.  Tlie 
treaty  was  to  run  nine  years,  and  provided  for 
still  lower  duties  than  under  the  old  treaty,  tlie 
■principal  reductions  being  on  all  agricultural 
products,  whies  and  iron.  .  .  .  The  Franco-Ger- 
'  man  war  put  an  end  to  the  treaty  of  1862  be- 
tween France  and  the  Zollve  ciu.  As  a  substi- 
tute for  the  commercial  part  of  it,  article  II  of 
the  treaty  of  peace  of  1871  provided  simply  that 
France  and  Germany  should  be  bound  for  an  in- 
definite period  to  allow  each  other  the  most 
favorable  tariff  rates  either  of  them  had  granted 
or  might  grant  to  Great  Britain,  Belgium,  Hol- 
land, Switzerland,  Austria-Hungary  and  Russia. 
...  A  large  majority  of  the  members  of  the 
first  Reichstag  [under  the  newly  created  Empire] 
favored  further  legislation  in  the  direction  of 
free  trade,  and  the  work  of  tariff  reform  wcs 
vigorously  taken  in  hand,  as  soon  as  the  consti- 
tution and  the  essential  organic  laws  of  tlie  Em- 
pire had  been  framed.  ...  In  the  session  of 
187b  the  National  Liberals  brought  in  a  motion 
asking  the  Government  to  present  measures  for 
the  abolition  of  all  duties  on  raw  and  manufac- 
tured iron,  salt  and  other  articles.  The  Govern- 
ment responded  very  readily.  .  .  .  Prince  Bis- 
marck w^.8  no  less  pronounced  for  a  strict  revenue 
tariff  than  any  of  the  other  government  speak- 
ers. Up  to  the  end  of  1873,  there  was  not  the 
slightest  indication  of  a  change  of  views  on  his 
part  upon  this  general  subject.  .  .  .  The  climax 
of  the  free  trade  movement  in  Germany  can  be 
said  to  have  been  reached  abqut  the  time  last 
stated.  But  a  few  mouths  later,  suspicious  signs 
of  a  new  inspiration  on  the  part  of  the  Prince 
became  manifest.  Rumors  of  dissensions  be- 
tween him  and  Minister  DelbrUck  began  to  circu- 
late, and  gradually  gained  strength.  In  May, 
1876,  all  Germany  was  startled  by  the  announce- 
ment that  the  latter  and  his  principal  co.workers 
had  resigned.  Soon  it  was  known  that  their  re- 
tirement was  due  to  a  disagreement  witli  the 
Prince  over  tariff  reform  matters.  A  crisis  hail 
evidently  set  in  that  \ws  a  great  puzzle  at  first 
to  everybody.  Gradually  it  became  clear  that 
the  cause  of  it  was  really  a  sudden  abandon- 
ment of  the  past  policy  by  the  Prince.  The  new 
course,  upon  which  the  miglity  helmsman  was 
storting  the  ship  of  state,  was  signalized  in  vari- 
ous ways,  but  the  full  exfcnt  of  his  change  of 
front  was  disclosed  only  in  a  communication  ad- 
dressed by  him  to  the  Federal  Council,  under 
•date  of  December  15,  1878.    It  was  a  most  ex- 


traor<linary  dooumcnt.  It  condemned  boldly  all 
that  had  been  done  by  the  govi'rnment  uiiiler  his 
own  eyes  anil  with  his  full  consent  in  relation  to 
tariff  reform  ever  since  tlie  Franco-German 
treaty  of  1862.  ...  As  the  principal  reason  for 
the  new  departure,  he  assigned  the  necessity  of 
reforming  the  public  finances  in  order  to  increase 
the  revenues  of  the  Govorniiieiit.  The  will  of 
the  Chancellor  had  become  the  law  for  the  fed- 
eral council,  ami,  nccordinglv,  the  turiffcom- 
inittee  began  the  work  of  devising  a  general 
protective  tarilf  in  hot  haste.  It  was  submitted 
to  the  Reichstag  by  the  Prince  in  May,  1879. 
.  .  .  Tlius  Germany  was  started  on  the  down- 
ward plain  of  protectionism,  on  wliicli  it  con- 
tinued for  twelve  years.  Beyimd  all  (piestion, 
tlie  Chancellor  was  solely  responsible  for  it.  .  .  . 
The  tariff  bill  of  1879  met  witli  vigorous  opposi- 
tion under  tlie  lead  of  e.\-Minister  Delbrtlek,  but 
was  passed  by  the  large  majority  of  217  to  117 
—  showing  tlie  readiness  with  wliieli  the  '  bon 
|)laisir'of  the  master  had  mude  converts  to  his 
new  faith.  It  was  a  sweeping  measure,  estab- 
lisliing  large  duties  on  cereals,  iron,  lumber  and 
petroleum,  increasing  c.vistiug  duties  on  textile 
goods,  coffee,  wines,  rice,  tea,  and  a  great  num- 
iier  of  other  minor  articles  and  also  on  cattle. 
Tlie  protectionist  current  came  to  a  temporary 
.stop  from  1880-'83,  inasmuch  as  in  the  new 
Reichstag,  elected  in  1881,  the  protection  ond 
anti-protection  parties  were  so  evenly  balanced 
that  the  Government  failed  to  carry  its  proposals 
for  still  higher  duties  The  elections  of  1884,  in 
which  the  Government  brouglit  every  infiuence 
to  bear  against  the  opposition,  resulted,  however, 
in  the  return  of  a  protectionist  majority.  Ac- 
cordingly, there  followed  in  1885  a  new  screwing 
up  of  duties,  tripling  those  on  grain,  doubling 
those  on  lumber,  and  raising  most  others.  In 
1887  the  duties  on  grain  were  even  again  in- 
creased. But  now  the  insatiateness  of  protec- 
tion and  especially  the  duties  put  on  the  ne- 
cessaries of  life  produced  a  strong  reaction,  as 
evidenced  by  the  largely  increased  membersliip 
of  the  opposition  parties  in  the  present  Reichs- 
tag. .  .  .  The  Imperial  Government,  shortly 
after  the  retirement  of  Prince  Bismarck  had 
untied  its  hands,  entered  upon  negotiations  with 
Austria-Hungary,  Italy,  Switzerland  and  Bel- 
gium, which  resulted  in  .  .  .  reciprocity  trea- 
ties."—H.  Villard,  German  Tanff  Policy  (Yale 
Rev.,  May,  1892). 

Also  in:  W.  H.  Dawson,  Bismarck  and  State 
Socialism. 

(United  States  and  Canada):  A.  D.  1854- 
1866. —  The  Reciprocity  Treaty. —  The  Treaty 
commonly  known  in  America  as  the  Canadian 
Reciprocity  Treaty  of  1854,  between  the  govern- 
ments of  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  was 
concluded  on  the  5th  of  June,  1854,  and  ratifica- 
tions were  exchanged  on  the  Otii  of  September 
following.  The  negotiators  were  the  Earl  of 
Elgin  and  Kincardine,  on  the  part  of  the  British 
Government,  and  William  L.  Marcy,  Secretary 
of  State  of  the  United  States,  acting  for  tlie 
latter.  By  the  first  article  of  the  treaty  it  was 
agreed  that,  "in  addition  to  the  liberty  secured 
to  the  United  States  fishermen  by  the  .  .  .  con- 
vention of  October  20,  1818,  of  taking,  curing, 
and  drying  fish  on  certain  coasts  of  the  British 
North  American  Colonies  therein  defined,  the 
inhabitants  of  the  United  States  shall  have, 
In  common  with  the  subjects  of  Her  Britamiic 
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Majesty,  tlio  lil)crty  to  take  flsh  of  every  kind, 
except  Hliell-figli,  on  the  sea-coasts  and  shores, 
and  in  tlic  bays,  liiirbors,  and  creeks  of  Canada, 
New  Brunswick,  Nova  Scotia,  Prince  Edward's 
Island,  and  of  tlie  several  islands  thereunto 
adjacent,  without  being  restricted  to  any  dis- 
tanie  from  the  shore,  with  permission  to  land 
upon  tlic  coasts  and  shores  of  those  colonics 
and  the  islands  thereof,  and  also  upon  tlie  Mag- 
dalen Islands,  for  the  purpose  of  drying  their 
nets  and  curing  their  flsh;  provided  that,  in  so 
doing,  they  do  not  interfere  with  the  riglits  of 
private  property,  or  with  British  flsliermen,  in 
the  peaceable  use  of  any  part  of  the  said  coast 
in  their  occupancy  for  the  same  purpose.  It  is 
understood  that  the  above-mentioned  liberty  ap- 
plies solely  to  the  sea-flshery,  and  that  the  sal- 
mon and  shad  flshcries,  and  all  fisheries  in  rivers 
and  the  mouths  of  rivers,  are  hereby  reserved 
exclusively  for  British  fishermen."  The  same 
article  provided  for  tlic  appointment  of  com- 
missioners and  an  arbitrator  or  umpire  to  hettle 
any  disputes  that  might  arise  "as  to  the  places 
to  which  the  reservation  of  exclusive  right  to 
British  fishermen  contained  in  this  article,  and 
that  of  fishermen  of  the  United  States  contained 
in  the  next  succeeding  article,  apply."  By  the 
second  article  of  the  treaty  British  subjects  re- 
ceived privileges  on  the  eastern  sea-coasts  and 
shores  of  the  United  States  north  of  the  36th 
parallel  of  north  latitude,  identical  with  those 
given  by  the  first  article  to  citizens  of  the 
United  States  on  the  coasts  ond  shores  mentioned 
above.  Article  3  was  as  follows:  "  It  is  agreed 
that  tlie  articles  enumerated  in  the  schedule 
hereunto  annexed,  being  the  growth  and  prod- 
uce of  the  aforesaid  British  colonies  or  of  the 
United  States,  shall  be  admitted  into  eacli  coun- 
try respectively  free  of  duty:  Schedule:  Grain, 
flour,  aud  breadstufis,  of  all  kinds.  Animals  of  all 
kinds.  Fresh,  smoked,  and  salted  meats.  Cotton- 
wool, seeds,  and  vegetables.  Undried  fruits,  dried 
fruits.  Fish  of  all  kinds.  Products  of  fisli,  and 
of  all  other  creatures  living  in  the  water.  Poul- 
try, eggs.  Hides,  furs,  skins,  or  tails,  undressed. 
Stone  or  marble,  in  its  crude  or  unwrought  state. 
Slate.  Bi  tter,  cheese,  tallow.  Lard,  horns,  ma- 
nures. Ores  of  metals,  of  all  kinds.  Coal.  Pitch, 
tar,  turpentine,  ashes.  Timber  and  lumber  of 
all  kinds,  round,  hewed,  and  sawed,  unmanu- 
factured in  whole  or  in  part.  Firewood.  Plants, 
shrubs,  and  trees.  Pelts,  wool.  Fish-oil.  Uice, 
broom-corn,  and  bark.  Gypsum,  ground  or  un- 
ground.  Hewn,  or  wrought,  or  unwrought 
burr  or  grindstones.  Dye-stuflFs.  Flax,  hemp, 
and  tow,  unmanufactured.  Uninanufactvired 
tobacco.  Rags. "  Article  4  secured  to  the  citi- 
zens and  inliabitants  of  the  United  States  the 
right  to  navigate  the  River  St.  Lawrence  and 
the  canals  in  Canada  between  the  ocean  and  the 
great  lakes,  subject  to  the  same  tolls  and  charges 
that  might  be  exacted  from  Her  Majesty's  sub- 
jects, but  the  British  Government  retained  the 
right  to  suspend  this  privilege,  on  due  notice 
given,  in  which  case  the  Government  of  tlie 
United  States  might  suspend  the  operations  of 
Article  3.  Reciprocally,  British  subjects  were 
given  the  right  to  ni-.vigatc  Lake  Michigan,  and 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  engaged 
itself  to  urge  the  State  governments  to  open  the 
several  Btate  canals  to  British  subjects  on  terms 
of  equolity.  It  was  further  pgreed  that  no  ex- 
port or  other  duty  should  be  levied  on  lumber  or 


timber  floated  down  the  liver  St.  John  to  the 
sea,  "when  the  same  is  shipped  to  the  United 
States  from  the  province  of  New  Brunswick." 
Article  5  provided  that  the  treaty  should  take 
effect  whenever  the  necessary  laws  were  passed 
by  the  Imperial  Parliament,  the  Provincial  Par- 
liaments, and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
and  that  it  should  "remain  in  force  for  ten 
years  from  the  date  at  which  it  may  come  into 
operation,  and  further  until  the  expiration  of 
twelve  months  after  either  of  the  high  contract- 
ing parties  shall  give  notice  to  the  other  of  its 
wisli  to  terminate  the  same."  Article  6  extended 
the  provisions  of  the  treaty  to  the  island  of  New- 
foundland, so  far  as  applicable,  provided  the 
Imjierial  Parliament,  the  Parliament  of  New- 
foundland and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
should  embrace  the  island  in  their  laws  for  car- 
rying tlie  treaty  into  effect;  but  not  otherwise. 
—  Treaties  and  Conrentiunt  betmen  the  United 
States  and  other  Poiters,  ed.  of  1880,  jt}).  448-453. 
— The  Treaty  was  abrogated  in  1866,  tlio  United 
States  having  given  the  required  notice  in  1865. 
— F.  E.  Haynes,  The  Iteciproeiiy  Treaty  with 
Canada  0/1854  (Am.  Economic  Assn.  Pubs.,  v.  7, 
no.  6). 

(United  States):  A.  D.  1861-1864.  —  The 
Morrill  Tariff  and  the  War  Tariffs.—"  In  1861 
the  Morrill  tariff  act  began  a  change  toward  a 
'.iglier  range  of  duties  and  a  stronger  application 
of  protection.  The  Morrill  act  is  often  spoken 
of  as  if  it  were  the  basis  of  the  present  protec- 
tive system.  But  tliis  is  by  no  means  tlie  case. 
The  tariff  act  of  1861  was  passed  by  the  House 
of  Representatives  in  the  session  of  1859-60,  tlie 
session  preceding  the  election  of  President  Lin- 
coln. It  was  passed,  undoubtedly,  witli  the  '.a- 
tcNlion  of  ottracting  to  the  Republican  parly,  at 
the  approaching  Presidential  election,  votes  in 
Pennsylvania  and  other  States  that  had  protec- 
tionist leanings.  In  the  Senate  the  tariff  bill  was 
not  taken  up  in  tlie  same  session  in  which  it  was 
passed  in  the  House.  Its  considerUion  was  post- 
poned, and  it  was  not  until  the  next  session  — 
that  of  1860-61  — that  it  Veceived  the  assent  of 
the  Senate  and  became  law.  It  is  clear  that  the 
Morrill  tariff  was  carried  in  the  House  before 
any  serious  expectation  of  war  was  entertained; 
nnil  it  was  accejited  by  the  Senate  in  the  session 
iif  1861  witliout  materiul  change.  It  therefore 
forms  no  part  of  the  financial  legislation  of  the 
war,  which  gave  rise  in  time  to  a  series  of  meas- 
Tires  that  entirely  superseded  the  Morrill  tariff. 
Indeed,  Mr.  Morrill  and  tlie  other  supporters  of 
the  Oct  of  1861  declared  that  their  intention  was 
simply  to  restore  the  rates  of  1846.  The  impor- 
tant change  wliich  they  proposed  to  make  from 
the  provisions  of  tlie  tariff  of  1846  was  to  substi- 
tute specific  for  ad-valorem  duties.  .  .  .  The 
specific  duties  .  .  .  established  were  in  many 
cases  considerably  above  the  nd-valorem  duties 
of  1846.  The  most  important  direct  changes 
made  by  the  act  of  1861  were  in  the  increased 
duties  on  iron  and  on  #vool,  by  which  it  was 
hoped  to  attacli  to  the  Republican  party  Penn- 
sylvania and  some  of  the  Western  States.  Most 
of  the  manufacturing  States  at  this  time  still 
stood  aloof  from  the  movem'-nt  toward  higher 
rates.  .  .  .  Mr.  Rice,  of  Massachusetts,  said  in 
1860 :  '  The  manufacturer  asks  no  additional  pro- 
tection. He  lias  learned,  among  other  things, 
that  the  greatest  evil,  next  to  a  ruinous  competi- 
tion from  foreign  sources,  is  an  excessive  protec- 
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tlon,  wliich  stimiilntes  n,  like  ruinous  nnd  irre- 
gponsiblu  competition  ut  liome '  (Congress.  Globe, 
1859-60,  p.  1867).  Mr.  Sliernmn  said :  .  .  .  'Tlie 
manufacturers  have  nskcd  over  and  over  again 
to  be  let  alone.  The  tariff  of  1857  is  the  mun\i- 
facturcrs'  bill;  but  the  present  bill  is  more  bene- 
ficial to  the  agricultural  interest  than  the  tariff 
of  1857."  (Ibid.,  p  2053.  C.  F.  Hunter's  speech, 
Ibid.,  p.  8010.)  In  later  years  Mr.  iMorrill  him- 
self said  that  the  ti-riff  of  1861  'was  not  asked 
for,  and  but  coldly  welcomed,  by  manufacturers, 
•who  always  and  justlv  fear  instability.'  (C(mgr. 
Globe,  1869-70,  p.  3295.)  .  .  .  Ilanlly  Jiad  the 
Morrill  tariff  been  passed  when  Fort  Sumter 
was  fired  on.  The  Civil  War  began.  The  need 
of  additional  revenue  for  carrying  on  tlie  great 
struggle  was  immediately  felt;  and  as  early  as 
the  extra  session  of  the  summer  of  1801,  addi- 
tional customs  duties  were  imposed.  In  the  next 
regular  session,  in  December,  1861,  a  still  further 
increase  of  duties  was  made.  From  that  time 
till  1865  no  session,  indeed  hardly  a  month  of  any 
session,  passed  in  whicli  some  increase  of  duties 
on  imports  was  not  made.  .  .  .  The  great  acts 
of  1862  and  1804  are  typical  of  the  whole  course 
of  the  war  measures;  and  the  latter  is  of  par- 
ticular importance,  because  it  became  tlie  founda- 
tion of  the  existing  tariff  8y.steni.  .  .  .  Tlie  three 
revenue  acts  of  Juno  30,  1804,  practically  form 
one  measure,  and  that  probably  the  greatest 
measure  of  ti»xation  which  the  world  has  seen. 
The  first  of  the  acts  provided  for  an  enormous 
extension  of  the  internal-tax  system ;  the  second 
for  a  corresponding  increase  of  the  duties  on  im- 
ports ;  the  third  authorized  a  loan  of  $400,000,000. 
.  .  .  Like  the  tariff'  act  of  1862,  that  of  1864  was 
introduced,  explained,  amended,  and  passed 
under  the  management  of  Sir.  Morrill,  who  was 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
That  gentleman  again  stated,  as  he  liad  done  in 
1862,  tliat  the  passage  of  the  tariff  act  was  ren- 
dered necessary  in  order  to  i)ut  domestic  pro- 
ducers in  the  same  situation,  so  far  as  foreign 
competition  was  concerned,  as  if  the  internal 
taxes  had  not  been  raised.  This  was  one  great 
object  of  the  new  tariff.  .  .  .  But  it  exploins 
only  in  part  the  measure  which  in  fact  was  ])ro- 
posed  and  passed.  The  tariff  of  1864  was  a  char- 
acteristic result  of  that  veritable  furor  of  taxa- 
tion which  had  become  fixed  in  tlie  minds  of  the 
men  who  were  then  managing  the  national 
finances.  Mr.  Morrill,  and  those  who  with  him 
made  our  revenue  laws,  seem  to  have  had  but 
one  principle:  to  tax  every  possible  article  indis- 
criminately, and  to  tax  it  at  the  highest  rates  that 
any  one  had  the  courage  to  suggest.  They  car- 
ried this  method  out  to  its  fullest  extent  in  the 
tariff  act  of  1864,  as  well  as  in  tlie  tax  act  of  that 
year.  At  the  same  time  these  statesmen  were 
protectionists.  .  .  .  Every  domestic  producer 
who  came  before  Congress  go'  what  he  wanted 
in  the  way  of  duties.  Protection  ran  riot ;  and 
this,  moreover,  not  merely  for  the  time  being. 
The  whole  tone  of  tlic  public  mind  toward  the 
question  of  import  duties  became  distorted.  .  .  . 
The  average  rate  on  dutiable  commodities,  which 
had  been  37.2  per  cent,  under  the  act  of  1862, 
became  47.00  percent,  under  that  of  1804.  .  .  . 
In  regard  to  the  duties  as  they  stood  before  1883, 
it  is  literally  true,  in  regard  to  almost  all  pro- 
tected articles,  that  the  tariff  act  of  1804  remained 
in  force  for  twenty  years  without  reductions." — 
F.  W.  Taussig,  Tariff  History  of  the  U.  S.,pp. 


158-169,  mth  foot-note.— VmV'TWw  Morrill  Tariff, 
which  went  into  effect  April  1,  1801,  the  imposts- 
which  had  averaged  about  19  per  cent,  on  duti- 
able articles  were  raised  to  80  percent.  —  J.  G. 
Hlainc,  Tin-nty  Ymm  of  Coiiyrfim,  r.  1.  ;).  4(M). 
(Australia):    A.  D.    1862-1892.— Contrasted 

Oof  Victoria  and  New  South  V/alta. — 
^'ew  .South  Wales  and  Victoria  "are  young 
countries,  and  are  inhabited  by  men  of  the  same 
race,  speech,  and  training:  capital  and  labour 
oscillate  freely  between  them:  both  use  substan- 
tially tlie  same  methods  and  forms  of  govern- 
ment: while  against  the  larger  territory  of  New 
South  Wales  may  be  set  the  superior  climate  and 
easier  development  of  its  southern  neighbour. 
Wliatever  may  be  the  balance  of  the  natural  ad- 
vantages, wliether  of  climate  or  population,  is 
on  the  side  of  Victoria,  whose  compact,  fertile, 
and  Well  watered  territory  gained  for  it,  on  its 
first  discover^',  the  well-deserved  title  of  Aus- 
tralia Felix.  The  striking  and  ultimate  point  of 
ditTorence  between  the  two  countries  is  their 
fiscal  policy.  Since  1800  Victoria  has  lived  under 
a  system  of  gradually  iiicreasinir  Protection, 
while  the  policy  of  New  Soiitli  Wales  has  been, 
in  the  main,  one  of  Free  Trade.  According  to 
all  Protectionist  theory  Victoria  should  he  pros- 
perous and  New  South  Wales  distressed;  there 
should  be  variety  and  growth  in  the  one  country, 
stagnation  in  tlie  other.  At  least  the  progress  of 
Victoria  ougl.t  to  have  been  more  rapid  than 
that  of  New  Souili  Wales,  because  she  has  added 
to  tlio  natural  advantages  which  she  already  en- 
joyed, the  artificial  benefits  whicli  are  claimed 
for  a  Protective  tariff.  If,  in  fact,  neither  of 
these  conclusions  is  correct,  and.  while  both 
countries  have  been  phenomenally  prosperous. 
New  South  Wales  haii  prospered  the  most,  one  of 
two  conclusions  is  inevitable  —  namely,  either 
that  certain  special  influences  have  caused  the 
iiiorc  rapid  progress  of  New  South  Wales  which 
were  not  felt  in  Victoria,  or  that  Protection  has 
retarded  instead  of  assisted  the  development  of 
Victoria's  natural  .superiority.  Writers  of  all 
schools  admit  tliat  activity  in  certain  depart- 
ments of  national  life  is  a  fair  indication  of  pros- 
perity and  progress.  It  is,  for  instance,  gener- 
ally allowed  tliut  an  increase  in  population,  a 
development  of  agric-.-ltural  and  manufacturing 
industry,  a  growth  of  loreign  commerce,  an  in- 
crease 'n  shipping,  or  an  improvement  in  the 
public  revenue,  are  all  signs  of  health  and  well- 
being  ;  and  that  a  concurrence  of  such  symptoms 
over  a  lengthened  period  indicates  an  increase  in 
material  wealth.  Accepting  tliese  tests  of  prog- 
ress, our  comparison  proceeds  thus:  first,  we 
examine  the  jiosition  of  the  two  Colonies  as  re- 
gards population,  foreign  commerce,  shipping, 
agriculture,  inanufaetures,  and  revenue,  at  the 
time  when  both  of  them  adhered  to  Free  Trade; 
from  which  we  find  lliat,  according  to  all  these 
indications  of  prosperity,  Victoria  was  tlien  very 
much  the  better  oft :  In  1800  slie  outnumbered 
New  South  Walcsin population  by  200,000 souls: 
her  foreign  commerce  was  larger  tiy  £8,300,000: 
slie  had  a  greater  area  of  land  under  cultivation: 
licr  manufactures  were  well  established,  while 
tho.se  of  New  South  Wales  were  few  and  insig- 
nificant: she  was  ahead  in  shipping,  and  her 
revenue  was  greater  by  one-third.  Passing  next 
to  the  years  which  follow  1800,  we  observe  that 
New  boutli  Wales  gradually  bettered  her  posi- 
tion in  every  province  of  national  activity,  and 
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tlint,  ns  the  fi'ttern  of  Protection  became  tighter, 
^■i(.•t(^^ia  receded  in  tlie  nice.  Hlie  gnve  wny  first 
in  the  dopiirtnieiit  of  foreign  comnieroe,  iK'.\t  in 
popiihilion.'Hliipping,  iui(i  revenue,  until,  in  1H8T, 
slie  niaintiiiaed  lier  old  superiority  in  agriculture 
alone.  From  this  accunnilMlion  of  facts  —  and 
not  from  any  one  of  tliem  \vc  infer  that  the  rale 
of  progreas  in  New  South  Wales  under  Free 
Trade  lias  been  greater  than  that  of  Victoria 
under  Protection. " — B.  U.  \'/ise,  IndiistHal  Free- 
diim,  (ipp.  i). 

(Europe):  A.  D.  18^1-1892.— Protectionist 
reaction  on  the  Continent. — High  Tariff  in 
France.— "The  Franco-O'Tuian  War  (1870-1) 
and  the  overthrow  of  Napoleon  III.  at  once 
arrested  'Jie  freo-trade  policy,  which  had  little 
support  in  the  national  mind,  and  was  iian'ly 
understood  outside  the  small  circiv;  v,f  French 
economists.  The  need  of  fresh  revenue  was  im- 
perative, and  M.  Tiiiei's,  the  most  prominent  of 
FrcMch  statesmen,  was  notoriously  protectionist 
in  his  leanings.  Pure  revenue  duties  on  colonial 
and  Eastern  commodities  were  first  tried;  the 
sugar  duty  was  increased  8O5J ;  tliat  on  coffoe  wi'.s 
trebled;  tea,  cocoa,  wines  an;l  spirits,  were  all 
fiubjected  to  greatly  increased  charges.  As  tin 
yield  thus  obtained  did  not  suflice.  proposals  for 
the  taxatioi\  of  raw  materials  were  brought  for- 
ward but  rejected  bv  the  legislature  in  1871, 
■when  M.  'J'hiers  tendered  liis  resignation.  To 
nv<>id  this  result  the  measure  was  passed,  not 
however  to  come  inio  operation  until  compensat- 
ing productive  duties  liad  been  placed  on  im- 
ported manufactures.  Tlie  exi.sting  commercial 
treaties  wers  a  farllier  obstacle  t"  changes  in 
policy,  and  accordingly  negotiations  Wi'rc  opened 
with  England  ani  Belgium,  in  order  that  the 
new  duties  might  be  applied  to  their  products. 
As  was  justiflalde  under  the  circumstances,  the 
former  country  required  that  if  imported  raw 
products  were  to  be  taxed,  the  like  articles  i)ro- 
duced  in  France  should  pay  an  equivalent  tax, 
and  therefore,  as  the  shortest  way  of  escape,  the 
Frencli  Government  gave  notice  for  tlie  termina- 
tion of  the  treaties  (in  t!ie  technical  language  of 
international  law  '  denounced '  them),  and  new 
conventions  were  agrcd  on ;  but  as  this  arrange- 
ment was  just  as  unsatisfactory  in  the  opinion  of 
the  French  Chaml)ers,  the  old  treaties  were  in 
1873  rtatored  to  force  until  1877,  and  thus  the 
larger  part  of  the  raw  materials  escaped  the  new 
taxation.  Tlie  protectionist  tendency  was,  too, 
manifested  in  the  departure  from  the  open  system 
introduced  in  1866  in  respect  to  shipping.  A 
law  of  1873  imposed  differential  duties  on  goodr 
imported  in  foreign  vessels.  .  .  .  The  advance 
of  tin  sentiment  in  favour  of  a  return  to  the  re- 
strictive system  was  even  more  decidedly  indi- 
cated in  1881.  Bounties  were  then  granted  for 
the  encouragement  of  French  shipping,  and 
extra  taxes  imposed  on  indirect  imports  of  non- 
European  and  some  European  goods.  In  1089 
the  carrying  trudc  between  France  and  Algiers 
was  reserved  for  native  sliips  The  revision  of 
the  general  tariff  was  a  more  serious  task,  under- 
taken with  a  view  to  influencing  the  new  treaties 
that  the  termination  of  the  old  engagements 
m.-ide  neccssar  .  The  tariff  of  1881  (to  come  into 
force  in  1883)  i.iado  several  increases  and  substi- 
tuted many  specitic  for  ad  valorem  duties.  Raw 
materials  escaped  taxation;  half-manufactured 
articles  were  placed  under  moderate  duties.  The 
nominal  corn  duties  were  diminished  by  a  frac- 


tion, but  the  duties  on  liv<<  stock  and  fresli  meat 
were  considerably  increased.  ...  A  new  'con- 
ventional tarilf  '  speedily  followed  in  a  series  of 
fresh  treatieswitli  European  countries.  .  .  .  The 
duties  on  wiiole  or  partially-manufactured  goods 
remained  substantially  unchanged  by  the  new 
treaties,  wliicli  do  not,  in  fact,  vary  so  mucli 
from  the  general  tarilf  as  was  previously  the 
case.  The  r.umber  of  iiilicles  included  in  tlie 
conventions  had  been  reduced,  and  all  countries 
outside  Eurojie  came  undev  the  general  code. 
The  reaction  against  tlio  liberal  policy  of  1860 
was  thus  as  yet  very  sligiit,  and  did  not  'icriously 
affect  manufactures.  The  agricultural  depres- 
sion was  the  pnmi.ry  cause  of  tlie  legislation  of 
1885,  wliicli  plai.'d  a  duty  of  8  francs  per  quin- 
tal on  wheat,  7  fr;  ncs  on  flour,  3  francs  on  rye 
and  barley,  and  o.  e  franc  on  oats,  with  achlitional 
duties  on  indirect  importation.  Cattle,  siuep,  and 
pigs  came  undei  increases  of  from  50;S  to  100$. 
.  .  .  Not  satislit  1  with  their  iiartiai  success,  the 
advocates  of  hi.'th  duties  have  made  fartiicr 
efforts.  Maize,  liitherto  free,  as  Ijcing  chielly 
used  by  farmers  for  feeding  purpo.-ies,  is  now 
lialilc  to  duty,  and  the  tariff  pro|)osed  in  the 
iiresent  year  (1891)  raises  tlie  rates  on  most 
articles  from  an  average  of  10$  to  1,5^  to  one  of 
30$  and  40$.  .  .  .  Germany  did  not  quite  as 
speedily  come  under  the  iuHuence  of  the  econo- 
mic reaction  as  Franc;  .  .  .  Italian  commercial 
policy  also  altered  for  the  worse.  From  the  for- 
mation of  the  kingdom  till  1875,  as  the  various 
commercial  troaties  and  the  general  tariff  of  1861 
show,  it  was  liberal  and  tending  towanis  free- 
dom. About  the  latter  date  the  forces  that  we 
have  indicated  above  as  opi^rating  generally 
throughout  Europe,  commenced  to  affect  Italy. 
The  pnblic  expenditure  liaii  largely  increased, 
and  additional  revenue  ivas  urgently  required. 
Agriculture  was  so  depressed  tl,at,  though  the 
country  is  preeminently  agricultural,  alarm  was 
excited  by  the  supposed  danger  of  foreign  com- 
petition. Tlie  result  was  tliat  on  the  general 
revision  of  duties  in  1877  inuc!i  higher  rates  were 
imposed  on  tlic  jirincipal  imports.  .  .  .  Depres- 
sion both  in  pgriculture  and  elaborative  indus- 
tries continued  and  strengthened  the  protectionist 
party,  who  succeedeii  in  securing  the  abandon- 
ment of  all  the  commercial  treaties,  and  the  en- 
actment of  a  new  tariff  in  1887.  .  .  .  'I'he  first 
effect  of  the  new  syptem  of  high  taxation  with 
no  convunlional  privileges  was  to  lead  to  a  war 
of  tariffs  between  Franco  and  Italy.  .  .  .  Aus- 
triR  may  be  added  to  the  list  of  countries  In 
which  tue  protectionist  reaction  has.  been  eSect- 
ively  ehown.  ...  In  Russia  tlie  revival  (or  per- 
haps it  would  be  more  correct  to  sav  continued 
existence),  of  protection  is  decisively  marked. 
.  .  Spain  and  Portugal  had  long  been  strong- 
holds of  protectionist  ideas.  .  .  Holland  and 
Belgium  have  ns  yet  [1891]  adhered  to  the  system 
of  moderate  duties." — C.  F.  Bastable,  The  Com- 
merce of  ^Nations,  ch.  9. — A  new  tariff  system 
was  elaborated  bv  the  French  Chambers,  with 
infinite  lalior  and  discussion,  during  the  year 
lS!!i,  and  adopted  early  in  the  following  year, 
bring  known  as  the  "  Loi  du  11  .Janvier,  1893." 
This  tariff  makes  a  great  advance  in  duties  on 
most  imports,  witli  a  concession  of  lower  rates 
to  nations  according  reciprocal  favors  to  French 
productions.  Raw  materials  in  general  are  ad- 
mitted free  of  duties.  Tlie  commercial  treaties 
of  France  are  undergoing  modiflcatioa. 
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(United  States) :  A.  D.  1883.— Revision  of 
the  Tariff.— In  1882,  "Coiigres.s  iiiipoiiilcd  a 
Tarifl  Commission  '  to  tiilje  into  coiisidemtjou, 
and  to  liiorouglily  invcBtigmt',  nil  tlic  viirioiis 
quoHtion.s  relating  t(;  tlic  ngric'ultural,  commer- 
cial, nit'ieantile,  ninniif:'.<!turln>;,  miniuR,  anil  in- 
dustrial interests)  of  tlio  United  Htntes,  so  far  n.s 
the  same  may  be  necessary  to  llie  establislinient 
of  a  judicious  tarilT,  or  a  revision  of  tlic  existing 
tariff  upon  a  scale  of  justice  to  ali  interests.' 
Several  tldngs  it  was  expected  would  be  arcom- 
plislied  by  revising  tlic  tarilT,  and  tlie  measure 
received  tlie  assent  of  nearly  all  tlie  members  of 
Congress.  Tlie  free-traders  expected  to  get 
lower  duties,  tlio  prot-jlionists  expected  to  con- 
cede tliem  in  some  cases,  and  in  otliers  to  get 
Bucli  modiflcatiopn  as  would  rcmo.e  existing 
ambiguities  and  strengtlien  lliemaelves  against 
foreign  competition.  Tli';  pro.ectivj  force  of  tlie 
existing  tariff  had  been  weal<ened  in  several  im- 
portant manufactures  by  rulings  of  the  treasury 
department.  .  .  .  The  composition  of  tlic  com- 
mission wi.3  ns  satisfactory  to  the  ninnufacturing 
class  as  displeasing  to  free-trudeis.  .  .  .  Early 
lu  their  deliberations,  the  commission  became 
convinced  that  a  substantial  reduction  of  tiie 
tariff  duties  was  demanded,  not  by  a  mere  indis- 
criminate  popular  clamor,  but  by  the  best  con- 
servative opinion  of  the  country,  including  that 
whicli  had  in  former  times  been  most  sirenuous 
for  the  preservation  of  the  national  industrial 
defences.  Such  a  reduction  of  the  existing  tariff 
the  commission  regarded  not  only  as  a  due  recog- 
nition of  public  sentiment,  and  u  measure  of  jus- 
tice to  consumers,  but  one  conducive  to  the 
general  industrial  prosperity,  and  which,  though 
ft  might  bo  temporarily  inconvenient,  would  be 
ultimately  beneiicial  to  the  special  interests  af- 
fected by  such  reduction.  No  rates  of  defensive 
duticb,  except  for  establishing  new  industries, 
which  more  than  eciunlized  the  conditions  of 
labor  and  capital  with  those  of  foreign  compel: 
tors,  could  be  justified.  Excessive  duties,  or 
those  above  such  standard  of  equalization,  were 
positively  injurious  to  the  interest  which  they 
were  supposed  to  benefit.  Tliey  encouraged  the 
Investment  of  capital  in  manufacturing  enter- 
prise by  rash  and  unsliillcd  speculators,  to  be 
followed  by  disaster  to  the  adventurers  and  their 
employees,  and  a  plethora  of  commodities  which 
deranged  the  operations  of  skilled  and  prudent 
enterprise.  ...  'It  would  seem  that  the  rates  of 
duties  under  the  existing  tariff — fixed,  forth?; 
most  part,  during  the  war  under  the  evident 
necessity  at  that  time  of  stimulating  to  its  utmost 
extent  all  domcbtic  production  —  might  be 
adapted,  through  reduction,  to  the  present  con- 
dition of  peace  requiring  no  such  extraordinary 
stimulus.  And  in  the  mechanical  and  manufac- 
turing industries,  especially  those  wliicli  have  been 
long  established,  it  wculd  seem  that  the  improve- 
ments in  machinery  and  processes  made  within 
the  last  twenty  yuars,  and  the  high  scale  if  pro- 
ductiveness which  had  become  a  charactei  ic  of 
their  establishments,  would  permit  our  manu- 
facturers to  compete  with  their  foreign  rivals 
under  a  su'istantiol  reduction  of  existing  duties.' 
Entertaining  tiieso  views,  the  commission  sought 
to  present  a  scheme  of  tariff  duties  in  which  sub- 
stantial reduction  was  the  distinguishing  feature. 
.  .  .  The  attempt  to  modify  the  tariff  brought 
into  bold  relief  the  numerous  conflicting  interests, 
and  the  difficulty  and  delicacy  of  the  undertaking. 


As  our  industries  become  more  hetcrogeneouR, 
the  tarilT  also  grows  more  complex,  and  the  ditll- 
culty  of  doing  justice  to  all  is  increaseii.  For 
example,  the  wool  manufacturers  to  succeed  best 
must  have  free  wool  anddyc-stutTs;  on  the  other 
hand,  both  these  intcrest.s  desired  protection. 
The  mamifacturcrs  of  the  higher  forms  of  iron 
must  have  free  materials  to  succeeil  best;  on  the 
other  hand,  the  or-,  producers,  the  jiig-iron 
manufacturers,  and  every  succeeding  classdesired 
a  tariff  on  their  product.s.  It  was  not  ea.sy  for 
these  interests  to  agnr.  and  some  of  them  did 
not.  The  iron-ore  producers  desired  a  tariff  of 
85  cents  a  ton  on  ore;  the  Bieel-nul  makers  were 
opposed  to  the  ^^i-aiiting  of  more  than  50;  the 
manufactiirfrs  of  fence  wire  were  opposed  to  an 
iiicreasi^  of  iluty  on  wire  rods  used  for  making 
wire,  ami  favored  a  reduction ;  the  manufaclur- 
>;rs  of  rods  in  this  country  were  desirous  of  get- 
ting an  increase;  the  manufacturers  of  (loor  oil- 
cloths desired  a  reduction  or  abolition  of  the 
duty  on  tlie  articles  used  by  them;  the  soap 
manufacturers  desired  the  putting  of  caustic 
soda  on  the  free  list,  wliich  the  American  manu- 
facturers of  it  opposed ;  some  of  the  woolen 
manufacturers  were  desirous  that  protection 
should  be  granted  to  the  manufacturers  of  dye- 
stuffs,  and  some  were  not ;  the  manufacturers  of 
tanned  foreign  goat  and  sheep  skins  desired  the 
removal  of  the  tariff  on  such  skins;  those  who 
tanned  them,  and  who  were  much  less  numerous, 
were  ciiUidly  tenacious  in  riaintiining  the  tarill 
on  the  raw  skins,  and  the  same  conllict  arose  be- 
tween otiier  interests.  The  method  of  determin- 
ing how  much  protection  their  several  interests 
needed,  and  of  adjusting  differences  between 
them,  has  always  been  of  the  crudest  kind.  .  .  . 
Althougii  not  all  of  the  recommendations  of  the 
commission  were  adopted,  most  of  them  were. 
Those  which  pertained  to  the  simplification  of 
the  law  were  adopted  with  onlj'  slight  changes. 
The  bill  reported  by  the  commission  contained, 
not  including  the  free  list,  631  articles  and  classi- 
fications. .  .  Less  than  35  articles,  mainly  in 
the  cotton,  woolen  goods,  and  the  iron  ond  steel 
schedules,  were  matters  of  contention.  The  rates 
on  409  of  the  631  articles  mentioned  in  the  tariff 
recommended  by  the  commission  were  adopted, 
and  between  50  and  60  more  articles  have  sub- 
stantially the  same  rates,  though  levied  under 
diffeient  clauses.  Of  the  170  changes,  98  were 
fixed  at  lower  rates  than  those  proposed  by  the 
commission,  46  at  higher,  and  26  have  been 
classed  as  doubtful." — A.  8.  Bolles,  Fiiiancial 
History  of  the  United  States,  1861-1885,  bk.  2,  ch.  7. 
(United  States):  A.  D.  1884-1388.  — At- 
tempts at  Tariff  Reform. — The  Morrison  Bills 
and  the  Hewett  Bill.— President  Cleveland's 
Message  —The  Mills  Bill  and  its  defeat. — 
The  slight  concessions  made  in  the  protectionist 
tariff- revision  of  1883  did  not  at  all  satisfy  the 
opinion  in  the  country  demanding  greater  indus- 
trial freedom,  and  the  question  of  tariff-reform 
became  more  important  than  before  in  Atnericpn 
politics.  The  Democratic  Party,  identified  by 
all  its  early  traditions,  with  the  opposition  to  a 
policy  of  "  protection,"  won  the  election  of  1884, 
placing  Mr.  Cleveland  in  the  Presidency  and 
gaining  control  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
in  the  49th  Congress.  But  it  had  drifted  from 
its  old  anchorage  on  tho  tariff  question,  and  was 
slow  in  pulling  back.  A  large  minority  in  the 
party  had  accepted  and  become  supporters  of 
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the  doctrine  which  was  hateful  to  their  fathers 
as  all  economic  heresy.  The  majority  of  tlic 
Democrats  in  tlie  House,  liowcvcr,  made  strenu- 
ous efforts  to  accomplish  something  in  tlie  way 
of  reducing  duties  most  complained  of.  Tliefr 
lirst  undertaliing  was  icil  by  Mr.  Morrison  of 
lilinois,  who  introduced  a  bill  wliicli  "proposed 
an  average  reduction  of  20  per  cent.,  but  wltli  so 
many  exceptions  tliat  it  was  estimated  the  aver- 
age reduction  on  dutiable  articles  would  be  'tbout 
17  per  cent.  The  rates  under  the  Morrill  Act  of 
1801  were  to  form  the  miirimiim  limit.  An  ex- 
tensive addition  to  the  free  list  was  proposed, 
including  the  following  articles;  ores  of  iron, 
copper,  lead,  and  nickel,  coal,  lumber,  wood, 
hay,  •"•Ui.ies,  lime,  sponges,  indigo,  coal  tr.r  and 
dvcwoods. "  In  the  Committee  of  Ways  and 
Means  the  bill  underwent  considerable  changes, 
the  articles  in  the  free  list  being  reduced  to  salt, 
coal,  lumlier  and  wood.  It  was  reported  to  the 
House  March  11,  and  remained  under  debate 
until  May  6,  when  it  was  killed  by  a  motion  to 
strike  out  the  enacting  clause,  on  which  118 
Republicans  and  41  Democrats  voted  aye, 
against  4  Republicans  and  151  Democrats  voting 
nay.  The  4  Republicans  supporting  the  bill 
were  all  from  Minnesota;  of  the  41  Democrats 
opposing  it  13  were  from  Pennsylvania,  10  from 
Ohio,  Orrom  New  York,  4  from  California  and 
3  from  New  Jersey.  "The  Morrison  'horizon- 
tal bill '  having  been  thus  killed,  Mr.  Ilewett,  a 
New  York  Demociat,  and  a  member  of  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee,  on  May  12  intro- 
duced a  new  tariff  bill,  providing  for  a  reduction 
of  10  to  20  per  cent,  on  a  considerable  number  of 
articles  and  placing  several  others  on  the  free 
list."  The  bill  was  reported  favorably  to  the 
House,  but  action  upon  it  was  not  reached  be- 
fore the  adjournment.  During  the  same  session, 
a  bill  to  restore  the  duties  of  1807  on  raw  wool 
was  defeated  in  the  House;  an  amendment 
to  the  shipping  bill,  permitting  a  free  importa- 
tion of  iron  and  steel  steamships  for  employment 
in  the  foreign  trade,  passed  the  House  and  was 
defeated  in  the  Senate ;  ond  a  bill  reducing  the 
duty  on  works  of  art  from  20  to  10  per  cent,  was 
defeated  in  the  House.  In  the  next  Congress, 
the  Forty-ninth,  Mr.  Morrison  led  a  new  under- 
taking to  diminish  the  protective  duties  which 
were  producing  an  enormous  surplus  of  revenue. 
The  bill  which  he  introduced  (February  15,  1886) 
received  radical  changes  ic  tlie  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  "inasmuch  as  it  was  clearly  seen 
that  the  oppositio'i  from  thr  metal  and  coal  in- 
terests was  sufficiently  strong  to  destroy  all 
chance  of  consiueration  in  the  House.  Accord- 
ingly, It  was  found  preferable  to  make  the  duties 
on  wool  and  woolens  the  special  point  for  assault. " 
But  the  bill  modified  on  this  new  line, — lower- 
ing duties  on  woolens  to  35  per  cent,  ad  valorem, 
and  placing  wool  in  the  free  list,  with  lumber, 
wood,  fish,  salt,  flax,  hemp  and  jute, — was  re- 
fused consideration  by  a  vote  of  157  to  140  in 
the  House,  on  the  17th  of  June.  Again  there 
■were  35  members  of  his  own  party  arrayed 
against  Mr.  Morrison.  At  the  second  session  of 
the  same  Congress,  December  18,  1886,  Mr.  Mor- 
rison repeated  his  attempt  with  no  better  suc- 
cess.— O.  H.  Perry,  Proposed  2'ariff  I^f/islation 
since  1883  (Quarterly  Journal  of  Ecoiumiia,  Octo- 
ber, 1887).— The  assembling  of  the  50th  Congress, 
on  the  0th  of  December,  1887,  was  signalized  by 
a  message  from  President  Cleveland  which  pro- 


duced an  extraordinary  effect,  decisively  lifting 
the  tariff  question  into  precedence  over  all  other 
issues  in  national  politics,  and  compelling  the 
Democratic  Party  to  array  its  lines  distinctly  and 
unequivocally  against  the  upholders  of  "  protec- 
tion '  as  an  economic  policy.  He  emphasized 
the  "paramount  importance  of  the  subject" 
impressively  by  passing  by  every  other  matter 
of  public  concern,  and  devoting  his  message  ex- 
clusively to  a  consideration  of  the  "  'state  of  the 
Union  '  as  shown  in  the  present  condition  of  our 
Treasury  and  our  general  flscol  situation. "  The 
condition  of  the  Treasury  to  which  the  President 
culled  attention  was  one  of  unexampled  plethora. 
"On  the  30tli  day  of  June,  1885,  the  excess  of 
revenues  over  public  expenditures,  after  com- 
plving  '.vith  the  annual  requirement  of  the 
Sinking-Fund  Act,  was  1 17, 850, 735. 84;  during 
the  year  ended  June  80,  1886,  such  excess 
amounted  to  140,405.545.20'  and  during  the  year 
ended  June  30,  1887,  it  .cached  the  sum  of 
^55,567,840.54."  "Our  scheme  of  taxation," 
suiil  the  President,  "by  means  of  which  this 
needless  surplus  is  taken  from  the  people  ai.d 
put  into  the  public  treasury,  consists  of  a  tariff 
or  duty  levied  upon  importjitions  from  abroad, 
and  internal-revenue  taxes  levied  upon  the  con- 
sumption of  tobacco  and  spirituous  and  molt 
liquors.  It  must  be  conceded  that  none  of  tlie 
things  subjected  to  internal-revenue  taxation  are, 
strictly  speaking,  necessaries:  there  appears  to 
be  no  just  complaint  of  this  taxation  by  the  con- 
sumers of  tliese  articles,  and  there  seems  to  be 
nothing  so  well  able  to  bear  the  burden  without 
hardship  to  iny  portion  of  tlie  people.  But  our 
present  tariff  laws,  the  vicious,  inequitable,  and 
illogical  source  of  unnecessary  taxation,  ought 
to  be  at  once  revised  and  amended.  These  laws, 
as  their  primary  and  plain  effect,  raise  the  price 
to  consumers  of  all  articles  imported  and  subject 
to  duty,  by  precisely  the  sum  paid  for  su'-h 
duties.  Thus  the  amount  of  the  duty  measures 
the  tax  paid  by  those  who  purchase  for  use  these 
imported  articles.  Many  of  these  things,  how-  ' 
ev'ir,  are  raised  or  manufactured  in  our  own 
country,  and  the  duties  now  levied  upon  foreign 
goods  and  products  are  called  protection  to  these 
home  manufactures,  because  tliey  render  it  pos- 
sible for  tliose  of  our  people  who  are  manufac- 
turers to  make  these  taxed  articles  and  sell  them 
for  a  price  equal  to  that  demanded  for  the  im- 
ported goods  that  have  paid  customs  duty.  So 
it  happens  that  while  comparatively  a  few  use 
the  imported  articles,  millions  of  our  people,  who 
never  use  and  never  saw  any  of  the  foreign  prod- 
ucts, purchase  and  use  things  of  the  same  kind 
made  in  this  country,  and  pay  thcefor  nearly 
or  quite  the  same  enhanced  price  which  the  duty 
adds  to  the  imported  articles.  Those  who  buy 
imports  pay  the  duty  charged  thereon  into  the 
public  treasury,  but  the  majority  of  our  citizens, 
who  buy  domestic  articles  of  the  same  class,  pay 
a  sum  at  least  approximately  equal  to  this  duty 
to  the  home  manufacturer.  .  .  .  Tlie  difficulty 
attending  a  wise  and  fair  revision  of  our  tariff- 
laws  is  not  underestimated.  It  will  require  on 
the  part  of  Congress  great  labor  and  care,  and 
especially  a  broad  and  national  contemplation  of 
the  subject,  and  a  patriotic  disregard  of  sucli 
local  and  selfish  claims  as  are  unreasonable  and 
reckless  of  the  welfare  of  the  entire  country. 
Under  our  present  laws  more  than  4,000  articles 
are  subject  to  duty.    Many  of  these  do  not  in 
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any  wny  compete  with  our  own  ranniifacturcs, 
und  many  are  hardly  worth  attention  a»  suhjuets 
of  revemie.  A  considerable  reduction  can  be 
made  in  the  nggretjate  by  aildinj;  them  to  the 
free  list.  The  taxation  of  luxuries  presents  no 
features  of  liardshlp;  but  the  necessaries  of  life 
used  and  consumed  by  all  the  people,  the  duty 
ui)on  which  adds  to  the  cost  of  living  in  every 
home,  should  be  greatly  cheapened.  The  radical 
reduction  of  the  duties  imposed  upon  raw  ma- 
terial used  in  nnmufactures,  or  its  free  importa- 
tion, is  of  course  an  important  factor  in  any 
elTort  to  reduce  the  price  of  lliese  necessaries. 
...  It  is  not  apparent  how  such  a  change  can 
have  any  injurious  elTect  up(m our  manufacturers. 
On  the  contrary,  it  would  ap|)ear  to  give  them  a 
better  chance  in  foreign  markets  with  tlie  manu- 
facturers of  other  countries,  who  cheapen  their 
wares  by  free  material.  Thus  our  people  ndght 
have  an  opportuiuty  of  extending  their  sales 
beyond  the  limits  of  home  consumption  —  saving 
them  from  the  depression,  interruption  in  busi- 
ness, and  loss  caused  by  a  glutted  domestic  mar- 
ket, and  affording  their  employes  more  certain 
and  steady  labor,  with  its  resulting  (piiet  and 
contentment.  The  r^uestioi.  thus  imperatively 
presented  for  solution  should  be  approached  in 
a  spirit  higher  than  partisanship.  .  .  .  Hut  the 
obligation  to  declaretl  party  policy  and  prin- 
ciple is  not  wanting  to  urge  prompt  aniK'ITectivo 
action.  Both  of  the  great  political  parties  now 
represented  in  the  Government  have,  by  re- 
peated and  authoritative  declarations,  condemned 
the  condition  of  our  laws  wliich  permits  the  col- 
lection from  the  people  of  unnecessary  revenue, 
and  have,  in  the  most  solemn  manner,  promised  its 
correction.  .  .  .  Our  progress  towaril  a  wise  con- 
clusion will  not  be  improved  by  dwelling  upon 
the  theories  of  protection  and  free  trade.  Tliis 
savors  too  mucli  of  bandying  epithets.  It  is  a 
condition  which  confronts  us  —  not  a  theory. 
Relief  from  this  condition  may  involve  a  slight 
reduction  of  the  advantages  which  we  award  our 
home  productions,  but  the  entire  withdrawal  of 
such  advantages  should  not  be  contemplated. 
The  question  of  free  trade  is  absolutely  irrele- 
vant.'— The  President's  emphatic  utterance  ral- 
lied his  party  and  inspired  a  more  united  effort 
In  the  House  to  modify  and  simidify  the  tariff. 
Under  tlie  chairmanship  of  Mr.  Mil!s,  of  Texas, 
a  bill  was  framed  by  the  Committee  of  Ways 
and  Means  and  reported  to  the  House  on  the  2d 
of  April,  1888.  "We  have  gone  as  far  as  we 
could,"  said  the  Committee  in  reporting  the  bill, 
"  and  done  what  we  could,  in  the  present  condi- 
tion of  things,  to  place  our  manufactures  upon 
a  Arm  and  unshaken  founciation,  where  they 
would  have  advantages  over  all  the  manufac- 
turers of  the  world.  Our  manufacturers,  having 
the  advantage  of  all  others  in  the  intelligence, 
skill,  and  productive  capacity  of  their  labor, 
need  only  to  be  placed  on  tlie  same  footing  with 
their  rivals  in  having  tlieir  materials  at  the  same 
cost  in  tlie  open  markets  of  the  world.  In  start- 
ing on  this  policy,  we  have  transferred  many 
articles  from  the  dutiable  to  the  free  list.  The 
revenues  now  received  on  these  articles  amount 
to  |32, 189,505.48.  Three-fourths  of  this  amountiis 
collected  on  articles  that  enter  into  manufactures, 
of  which  wool  and  tin-plates  are  the  most  impor- 
tant. .  .  .  The  repeal  of  all  duties  on  wool  en- 
ables us  to  reduce  the  duties  on  the  manufactures 
of  wool  $13,333,211.65.    The  largest  reduction  we 


have  made  is  in  the  woolen  schedule,  and  this 
reduction  was  only  made  possible  by  placing 
wool  on  the  free  list.  There  is  no  greater  rea.son 
for  a  duty  on  wool  than  there  is  for  a  duty  on 
any  other  raw  material.  A  duty  on  wool  makes 
it  n('ces.sary  to  irnposi!  a  higher  duty  on  the  goinls 
made  from  wool,  and  the  coi'.sumcr  has  to  pay  a 
double  tax.  If  we  leave  wool  untaxed  the  con- 
sumer has  to  i)ay  a  tax  only  on  the  manufactured 
goods.  .  .  .  In  the  woolen  schedule  we  have  sub- 
stituted ad  valorem  fr)r  specillc  duties.  The  spe- 
cillc  duty  is  the  favorite  of  those  who  are  to  be 
benellted  by  high  rates,  who  are  protected  against 
competition,  ami  proterted  in  combinations 
against  the  consumer  of  their  products.  Tliere  is 
a  persistent  pressure  by  manufacturers  for  the 
specillc  duty,  because  it  conceals  from  the  people 
the  amount  of  taxes  they  are  compelled  to  pay  to 
the  manufacturer.  The  specillc;  duty  always 
discriminates  in  favor  of  tlie  costly  ar»;cle  and 
against  the  cheaper  one.  .  .  .  This  discrimiua- 
tioii  is  peculiarly  oppressive  in  woolen  and  cott(m 
goods,  wliieli  arc  necessaries  of  life  to  all  cla.sses 
of  people."  The  ad  valorem  duty  on  woolen 
goods  proposed  by  the  committee  in  accordance 
with  these  views,  ranged  from  30  to  45  per  cent., 
existing  rates  being  reckoned  as  equivalent  to 
about  from  40  to  00  per  cent,  ad  valorem.  Duties 
on  cottons  were  tixecl  at  35  to  40  percent.  Onsteel 
rails  the  bill  proposed  a  reduction  from  |17  per 
ton  to  $11.  It  lowered  the  duty  on  pig-inm  to  $0 
per  ton.  It  diminished  the  tariff  on  common 
earthenware  from  00  to  35  per  cent. ;  on  china  and 
decorated  earthenware  from  00  to  45  per  cent. ; 
on  window-glass  from  03  and  100  to  02  and  08 
per  cent.  It  put  tin  plates  on  the  free  list,  along 
with  hemp,  flax,  lumber,  timber.  It,  and  other 
materials  of  manufacture  and  articles  in  common 
use.  These  were  the  more  important  moditlca- 
tions  contemplated  in  wliat  became  known  as 
"the  Mills  Bill."  After  vigorous  debate,  it  was 
passed  by  the  Democrats  of  the  House  with  a 
nearness  to  unanimity  which  showed  a  remarka- 
ble change  in  the  sentiment  of  their  party  on 
the  subject.  Only  four  Democratic  representa- 
tives were  found  voting  in  opposition  to  the 
measure.  In  the  Senate,  where  the  liepublicans 
were  in  tlie  majority,  the  measure  was  wrecked, 
as  a  matter  of  course.  The  protectionists  of  that 
body  substituted  a  bill  which  revised  the  tariff 
in  the  contrary  direction,  generally  raising  duties 
instead  of  lowering  them.  Thus  the  issue  was 
made  in  the  elections  of  1888. 

(United  States) :  A.  D.  1890.— The  McKin- 
ley  Act. — "In  the  campaign  of  1888  the  tariff 
question  was  tlie  issue  squarely  presented.  .  .  . 
The  victory  of  the  Republicans  .  .  .  and  the 
election  of  President  Harrison  were  the  results. 
.  .  .  The  election  was  won  by  a  narrow  margin, 
a.id  was  affected  by  certain  factors  wliich  stood 
apart  from  tlie  main  issue.  Tlie  independent 
voters  had  been  disappointed  with  some  phases 
of  President  Cleveland's  administration  of  tlie 
civil  service,  and  many  who  had  voted  for  him 
in  1884  did  not  do  so  in  1888.  ...  On  the 
whole,  however,  the  Republicans  held  their  own, 
and  even  made  gains,  throughout  the  country, 
on  the  tariff  issue ;  and  they  might  fairly  con- 
sider the  result  a  popular  verdict  m  favor  of  the 
system  of  protection.  But  their  opposition  to 
the  policy  of  lower  duties,  emphasized  by  Presi- 
dent Cleveland,  had  led  them  not  only  to  cham- 
pion the  existing  system,  but  to  advocate  its 
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further  extension,  by  an  increase  of  duties  in 
various  directions.  .  .  .  Accordingly  wlien  tlie 
(Jongrcss  tljen  elected  met  for  the  sossioii  of 
1880-90,  the  Republican  majority  in  the  House 
proceeded  to  pass  a  measure  which  Anally  be- 
came the  tarilt  act  of  1890.  This  mens\ire  may 
fairly  be  .said  to  be  the  direct  result  of  Mr.  Cleve- 
land s  tariff  message  of  1887.  The  Republicans, 
in  resisting  the  doctrine  of  that  message,  were 
led  by  logical  necessity  to  the  opposite  doctrine 
of  higher  duties.  .  .  .  Notwithstanding  grive 
misgivings  on  the  part  of  some  of  their  leaders, 
especially  those  from  the  northwest,  the  act 
known  popidarly  .is  the  McKinley  bill  was 
pushed  tlirougli." — F.  AV.  Taussig,  Tariff  Ilhtory 
of  the  U.  S.,  ch.  5. —  The  bill  was  reported  to  the 
House  of  i{epresentativos  by  the  Chairman  of  its 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Aleans,  Mr.  McKinley, 
on  the  16th  of  April,  1890.  "  We  have  not  been 
so  much  concerned,"  said  the  majority  of  the 
Committee  in  tliei'- report,  "about  the  prices  of 
the  articles  we  consume  as  we  have  been  to  en- 
courage a  system  of  home  production  which 
shall  give  fair  remuneration  to  domestic  pro- 
ducers and  fair  wages  to  American  workmen,  ■ 
and  by  increased  production  and  home  competi- 
tion insure  fair  prices  to  consumers.  .  .  .  The 
aim  has  been  to  impose  duties  upon  such  foreign 
products  as  compete  with  our  own,  whether  of 
the  soil  or  the  shop,  and  to  enlarge  the  free  list 
wherever  this  can  be  done  without  injury  to  any 
American  industry,  or  wherever  au  existing 
home  industry  can  be  helped  without  detriment 
to  another  industry  which  is  equally  worthy  of 
the  protecting  care  of  the  Government.  .  .  .  We 
have  recommended  no  duty  above  the  point  of 
difference  between  the  normal  cost  of  production 
here,  including  labor,  and  tl  e  cost  of  like  produc- 
tion iu  the  countries  whicJi  seek  our  markets, 
nor  have  we  hesitated  to  gi  re  this  quantum  of 
duty  even  though  it  involved  an  increase  oin 
present  rates  and  showed  an  advance  of  percent- 
ages and  ad  valorem  equivalents."  On  the 
changes  proposed  to  be  made  in  the  rates  of  duty 
on  wool  and  on  the  manufactures  of  wool  —  the 
subject  of  most  debate  iu  the  whole  measure  — 
the  majority  reported  as  follows:  "By  the 
census  of  1880,  in  every  county  iu  the  United 
States  except  34,  sheep  were  raised.  In  1883  the 
number  of  sheep  in  the  United  States  was  over 
50,000,000,  and  the  number  of  persons  owning 
flocks  was  in  excess  of  a  million.  This  large 
number  of  flock-masters  was,  to  a  con;iderable 
extent,  withdrawn  from  the  business  of  raising 
grain  and  other  farm  products,  to  which  they 
must  return  if  wool-growing  cannot  be  profitably 
pursued.  The  enormous  growth  of  this  industry 
was  stimulated  by  the  wool  tariff  of  1867,  and 
was  in  a  prosperous  condition  prior  to  the  act  of 
1883.  Since  then  the  industry  has  diminished  in 
alarming  proportions,  and  the  business  has 
neither  been  satisfactory  nor  profitable.  ...  By 
the  proposed  bill  the  duties  on  first  and  second 
class  wools  are  mude  at  11  and  13  cents  a  pound, 
us  against  10  and  13  under  existing  law.  On 
thinl-class  wool,  costing  13  cents  or  less,  the 
<luty  is  raised  from  3^  cents  a  pound  to  %^  cents, 
and  upon  W(X)1  of  the  third  class,  costing  above 
13  cents,  the  duty  recommended  is  an  advance 
from  5  to  8  ccnta  per  pound.  .  .  .  There  seems 
to  be  no  doubt  that  with  the  protection  afloi-ded 
by  the  increased  duties  recommended  in  the  bill 
the  farmers  of  the  United  Stales  will  be  able  at 


an  early  day  to  supply  substantially  all  of  the 
home  (lemand,  and  the  great  benefit  such  pro- 
duction will  be  to  the  agricultural  interests  of 
the  country  cannot  be  estimated.  The  produc- 
tion of  600,000,000  pounds  of  wool  would  re- 
quire about  100,000,000  sheep,  or  an  addition  of 
more  than  100  per  cent  to  the  present  number. 
.  .  .  The  increase  in  the  duty  on  clothing  wool 
and  substitutes  for  wool  to  protect  the  wool 
growers  of  this  country,  and  the  well-understood 
fact  that  the  tariff  of  1883,  and  the  construction 
given  to  the  worsted  clause,  reduced  the  duties 
on  many  grades  of  woollen  goods  to  a  point  that 
invited  increasing  importations,  to  the  serious 
injury  of  our  woollen  manufacturers  and  wool 
growers,  necessitate  raising  the  duties  on  woollen 
j'arn,  cloth  and  dress  goods  to  a  point  which  will 
msure  the  holding  of  our  home  market  for  these 
manufactures  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  is 
now  possible.  The  necessity  of  this  increase  is 
apparent  in  view  of  the  fact  already  stated  that 
during  the  last  fiscal  year  there  were  imports  of 
manufactures  of  wool  of  the  foreign  value  of 
153,681,483,  as  shown  bjf  the  undervalued  in- 
voices, and  the  real  value  m  our  market  of  nearly 
§90,000,000  —  fully  one-fourth  of  our  entire  homo 
consumption  —  equivalent  to  an  import  of  at 
least  160,000,000  pounds  of  wool  in  the  form  of 
manufactured  goods.  In  revising  the  woollen- 
goods  schedule  so  as  to  afford  adequate  protec- 
tion to  our  woollen  manufact\irers  and  wool 
growers  we  have  continued  the  system  of  com- 
pound duties  which  have  proved  to  be  so  essen- 
tial in  any  tariff  which  protects  wool,  providing 
first  for  a  specific  compensatory  pound  or  square 
yard  duty,  equivalent  to  the  duty  which  would 
be  paid  on  the  wool  if  imported,  for  the  benefit 
of  the  wool  grower,  and  an  ad  valorem  duty  of 
fron»  30  to  50  per  cent,  according  to  the  propor- 
tion of  labor  required  in  the  manufacture  of  the 
severnl  classes  of  goods,  as  a  protection  to  the 
manufacturer  against  foreign  comi)etition,  and 
10  per  cent  additional  upon  ready  made  clothing 
for  the  protection  of  the  clothing  manufacturers. 
...  In  computing  the  equivalent  ad  valorem 
duty  on  manufactures  of  woollens,  the  combina- 
tions of  both  the  specific  duty,  which  is  simply 
compensatory  for  the  duty  on  the  wool  used,  of 
which  the  wool  grower  receives  the  benefit,  and 
the  duty  which  protects  the  manufacturers, 
makes  the  average  resultant  rate  of  the  woollen- 
goods  schedule  proposed  91.78  per  cent." — Re- 
port of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. — 
"  Substantially  as  reported  from  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means,  it  [the  McKinley  Bill] 
passed  the  House,  after  two  weeks'  debate.  May 
31  [1890].  The  vote  was  a  strictly  party  one, 
except  that  two  Repi,  'leans  voted  in  the  nega- 
tive. .Tune  19  the  bid  was  reported  from  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Finance  with  a  very  largo 
number  of  amendments,  mainly  in  the  way  of  a 
lessening  of  rates.  After  debating  the  project 
during  nearly  the  whole  of  Vugust  and  a  week 
in  September,  the  Senate  passed  it  by  a  strict 
party  vote,  September  10.  The  differences  be- 
tween the  liouses  then  went  to  a  conference  com- 
mittee. The  bill  as  reported  by  this  committee, 
S«ptember  36,  was  adopted  by  the  House  and 
Senate  on  the  37th  and  80th  respectively  and  ap- 
proved by  the  President  October  1.  On  the 
final  vote  three  liepublicans  in  each  house  de- 
clined to  follow  their  party.  The  law  went  Into 
effect  October  6.    Prominent  features  of  the  new 
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schedules  (ire  as  follows:  steel  rails  reduced  onc- 
teiith  of  a  cent  per  lb  ;  tin  pliites  increuscd  from 
one  cent  to  two  and  two- tenths  cents  per  lb. ,  with 
the  proviso  that  they  shall  bo  put  on  the  free  list 
at  the  end  of  six  years  if  by  that  time  tue  do- 
mestic product  shall  not  have  reached  an  aggre- 
gate equal  to  one-third  of  the  importations:  un- 
manufactured copper  substantially  reduced;  bar, 
block  and  pig  ',  hit'ierto  on  the  free  list,  re- 
ceives a  duly  ot  .  >ur  cents  per  lb.  to  take  effect 
July  1,  1893,  pro  ided  that  it  be  restored  to  the 
free  list  if  by  Ji  ly  1,  1895,  the  mines  of  the 
United  States  shall  not  have  produced  in  one 
year  5,000  tons;  a  bounty  of  one  and  three- 
fourths  and  two  cents  per  lb.  upon  beet,  sor- 
ghum, cane  or  maple  sugar  produced  in  the 
United  States  between  1891  and  1005;  all  im- 
ports of  sugar  free  up  to  number  16,  Dutcli  stan- 
dard, in  color  and  all  above  that  one-half  cent 
per  lb.  (formerly  from  three  to  three  and  a  half 
cents),  with  one-tenth  cent  additional  if  imported 
from  a  country  tliat  pays  an  export  bounty;  a 
heavy  increase  on  cigar  wrappers  and  cigars ;  a 
general  and  heavy  increase  ou  agricultural  prod- 
ucts, e.  g.  on  beans,  eggs,  hay,  hops,  vegetables 
and  straw;  a  heavy  increase  on  woolen  goods, 
with  a  new  classification  of  raw  wool  designccl 
to  give  more  protection ;  paintings  and  statuary 
reduced  from  30  to  15  per  cent.  The  following 
(among other)  additions  are  made  to  the  free  list: 
beeswa.x,  books  and  pamphlets  printeil  exclu- 
sively in  languages  other  than  English,  blue 
clay,  coal  tar,  currants  and  dates,  jute  butts  and 
various  textile  and  fibrous  grasses,  needles, 
nickel  ore,  flower  and  grass  seeds  and  crude  sul- 
phur. .  .  .  Among  the  464  points  of  difference 
between  the  two  houses  wliich  the  conference 
committee  had  to  adjust,  some  ot  the  more  im- 
portant were  as  follows:  paintings  and  statuary, 
made  free  by  the  House  and  kept  at  the  old  rate 
by  the  Senate,  were  fixed  at  half  the  old  rate; 
bmding  twine,  made  free  by  the  Senate  in  favor 
of  Western  grain-raisers  but  taxed  by  the  House 
to  protect  Eastern  manufacturers,  fixed  at  half 
the  House  rate;  the  limit  of  free  sugar  fixed  at 
number  16,  as  voted  by  the  House,  insteail  of 
number  13,  as  passed  by  the  Senate,  thus  includ- 
ing in  the  free  list  the  lower  grades  of  refined  as 
well  as  all  raw  sugar.  The  question  of  reci- 
procity with  American  nations  was  injected  into 
the  tariff  discussion  by  Secretary  Blaine  in  June. 
In  transmitting  to  Congress  the  recommendation 
o*  the  International  American  Conference  for 
iujproved  commercial  relations,  the  secretary 
diluted  upon  the  importance  ot  securing  the 
markets  of  central  and  South  America  for  our 
products,  and  suggested  as  a  more  speedy  way 
than  treaties  of  reciprocity  an  ameudment  to  the 
pending  tariff  bill  authorizing  the  President  to 
open  our  ports  to  the  free  entry  of  the  products 
of  any  American  nation  which  should  in  turn' 
admit  free  of  taxation  our  leading  ag:  cultural 
and  manufactured  products.  In  July  Mr.  Blaine 
took  up  the  idea  again  in  a  public  correspon- 
dence with  Senator  Frye,  criticizing  severely  the 
removal  of  the  tariff  on  sugar,  as  that  on  coffee 
had  been  removed  before,  without  exacting  trade 
concessions  in  return.  lie  complained  that  there 
was  not  a  section  or  a  line  in  the  bill  as  it  came 
from  the  House  tlmt  would  open  the  market  for 
another  bushel  of  wheat  or  another  barrel  of 
pork.  The  Senate  Finance  Committee  acted 
upon  the  suggestion  of  the  secretary  by  intro- 


ducing an  amendment  to  the  bill  authorizing  and 
directing  the  President  to  suspend  by  proclama- 
tion the  free  introduction  of  sugar,  molasses, 
coffee,  tea  and  hides  from  any  country  which 
should  impose  on  products  ot  the  United  States 
exactions  which  in  view  of  the  free  introduction 
of  sugar  etc.  he  .Jiould  deem  reciprocally  un- 
equal and  unreasonable.  The  rates  at  which  the 
President  is  to  demand  duties  upo ■■  the  com- 
modities named  are  duly  fixed.  This  reciprocity 
provision  passed  the  Senate  and  the  conference 
committee  and  became  i)art  of  the  law. " — I'oliti- 
oil  Science  Quarterly :  liecord  of  Kcents,  Dec, 
1890. 

(United  States) :  A.  D.  1894.— The  Wilson 
Act.—  Protected  interests  and  the  Senate. — 
Two  years  after  the  embodiment  of  the  cxtrem- 
est  doctrines  of  protection  in  the  lIcKinley  Act, 
the  tariff  question  was  submitted  ag.ain  to  the 
people,  as  the  dominant  issue  between  the  Ue- 
publitan  and  Democratic  parties,  in  the  presi- 
dentii.l  and  congressional  elections  of  1893.  The 
verdict  ot  1888  was  then  reversed,  and  tariff  re- 
form carried  the  day.  Mr.  Cleveland  was  again 
clccteil  President,  with  a  Democratic  majority 
in  both  houses  of  Congress  apparently  placed 
there  to  sustain  his  policy.  A  serious  financial 
situation  was  manifesting  itself  in  the  country 
at  f'e  time  he  resumed  the  presidential  office, 
produced  by  tlie  operation  of  tlie  silver-purchase 
law  of  1890  (see  Money  and  Bankino:  A.  D. 
1848-1893),  and  by  the  extravagance  of  congres- 
sional appropriati(ms,  depleting  the  treasury.  It 
beciune  necessary,  therefore,  to  give  attention, 
first,  to  the  repeal  of  the  mischievous  silver  law, 
which  was  accomplished,  November  1,  1893,  at 
a  special  session  of  Congress  called  by  the  Presi- 
dent. Tliat  cleared  the  way  for  the  more  serious 
work  of  tarilf-revision,  which  was  taken  up 
under  discouraging  circumstances  of  general  de- 
pression and  extensive  collapse  in  business, 
throughout  the  country.  "The  Democratic 
members  of  the  House  committee  on  ways  and 
means  began  during  the  special  session  the  prep- 
arati(m  of  a  tariff  bill.  The  outcome  ot  their 
labors  was  the  Wilson  Bill,  which  was  laid 
l)efore  the  whole  committee  and  made  public 
November  27.  On  the  previous  day  the  sugar 
schedule  was  given  out,  in  order  to  terminate  the 
manipulation  ot  the  stock  market  through  false 
reports  as  to  the  committee's  conclusious.  The 
characteristic  features  of  the  bill,  as  described  ic 
the  statement  of  Chairman  Wilson  whicli  accom- 
panied it,  were  as  follows:  First,  the  adoption, 
wherever  practicable,  of  a<l  valorem  instead  of 
specific  duties ;  second,  '  the  freeing  from  taxes 
of  those  great  materials  of  industry  that  lie  at 
the  basis  of  production.'  Specific  duties  were 
held  to  be  objectionable,  first,  as  concealing  the 
true  weight  of  taxation,  and  second,  as  bearing 
unjustly  on  consumers  ot  commoner  articles. 
Free  raw  materials  were  hcl:'  necessary  to  the 
stimulation  ot  industry  and  the  extension  of  for- 
eign trade.  The  schedules,  as  reported,  showed 
in  addition  to  a  very  extensive  increase  in  the  free 
list,  reductions  in  rates,  as  compared  with  the  Mc- 
Kinley  Bill,  on  all  but  a  small  numl)cr  of  items. 
The  important  additions  to  the  free  list  included 
iron  ore,  lumber,  coal  antl  wool.  Raw  sugar 
was  left  free,  as  in  the  existing  law,  but  the  rate 
on  refined  sugar  was  reduced  from  one-half  to 
one-fourth  of  a  cent  per  pound,  and  the  bounty 
was  repealed  one-eighth  per  annum  until  extin- 
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guislipcl.  Some  amendments  were  made  in  the 
administrative  provisions  of  tlie  tarifif  law,  de- 
signed to  soften,  as  tlie  committee  said,  features 
of  tlie  McKinley  Bill  '  that  would  treat  the  busi- 
ness of  importing  as  an  outlawry,  not  entitled  to 
the  protection  of  the  government.'  It  was  esti- 
mated that  the  reduction  of  revenue  effected 
would  be  about  $50,000,000,  and  the  committee 
set  to  work  on  an  internal  revenue  bill  to  make 
good  this  deficiency.  On  January  8  Mr.  Wilson 
bruiiglit  up  the  bill  in  the  House,  and  debate 
began  under  a  rule  calling  for  a  vote  on  the  29th. 
During  the  consideration  in  committee  a  number 
of  changes  we-o  made  in  the  schedules,  the 
most  important  oeing  in  respect  to  sugar,  wliere 
the  duty  was  taken  off  refined  sugars,  and  the 
repeal  of  the  bounty  was  made  immediate  in- 
stead of  gradual.  A  clause  was  inserted,  also, 
specifically  repealing  tlie  n'ciproeity  provision  of 
the  McKinley  Act.  Tlie  greatest  general  interest 
was  excited,  however,  by  the  progress  of  the  in- 
ternal revenue  bill,  the  chief  feature  of  which 
was  a  proposition  for  an  income  tax.  The  bill, 
after  formulation  by  tlie  Democratic  members  of 
the  ways  and  means  committee,  was  brouglit 
before  the  full  committee  January  ?2.  Besides 
the  income  tax,  the  measure  provided  for  a 
stamp  duty  on  playing  cards,  and  raised  the 
excise  on  distilled  spirits  to  one  dollar  per  gallon. 
As  to  incomes,  the  committee's  bill  .  .  .  imposed 
a  tax  of  two  per  cent  on  all  incomes  so  far  as 
they  were  in  excess  of  |4,000,  after  allowing  de- 
ductions for  taxes,  losses  not  covered  by  insur- 
ance and  bad  debts.  Declarations  of  income 
were  requi-ed  from  all  persons  having  over 
93,500,  under  heavy  penalties  for  neglect,  re- 
fusal or  fraud  in  the  matter.  As  to  corporations, 
the  same  rate  was  levied  on  all  interest  on 
bonds  and  on  all  dividends  and  all  surplus  in- 
come above  dividends,  excepting  premiums  re- 
turned to  policy  holders  by  mutual  life  insurance 
companies,  interest  to  depositors  in  savings 
banks,  and  dividends  of  building  loan  associa- 
tions. .  .  .  The  income-tax  measure  was  imme- 
diately and  very  vigorously  antagonized  by  a 
considerable  number  of  Eastern  Democrats, 
beaded  by  the  New  York  Congressmen.  It  v.us 
adopted  by  the  ways  and  means  committee 
mainly  through  Southern  and  Western  votes. 
On  the  24tli  of  January  it  was  reported  to  the 
House.  A  Democratic  caucus  on  tlie  foUowirg 
day  resolved  by  a  small  majority,  against  the 
■wish  of  Mr.  Wilson,  to  attacli  the  measure  to 
the  Tariff  Bill.  Accordingly,  the  rule  regulat- 
ing the  debate  was  modified  to  allow  discussion 
of  the  amendment.  Tlie  final  votes  were  then 
taken  on  February  1.  1'lie  internal  revenue 
bill  was  added  to  the  Wilson  Bill  by  183  to  50, 
44  Democrats  voting  in  tlie  minority  and  most 
of  the  Hepublicans  not  voting.  The  measure 
as  amended  was  tlien  adopted  by  204  to  140,  16 
Democrats  and  one  Populist  going  with  the 
Republicans  in  the  negative.  In  the  hands  of 
the  Senate  finance  coniniittee  the  bill  underwent 
a  thorough  revision,  differences  of  opinion  in 
the  Democratic  majority  leading  to  a  careful 
discussion  of  the  measure  in  a  ))arty  caucus. 
The  measure  as  amended  was  laid  before  the 
ful?  committee  March  8,  and  was  introduced  in 
the  Senate  on  'he  20tli.  Changes  in  details 
were  very  numerous.  The  most  important  con- 
sisted in  taking  sugar,  iron  ore  and  coal  off  tiie 
free  list  and  subjecting  each  to  a  small  duty. 


Debate  on  the  bill  was  opened  April  2.  It  was 
soon  discovered,  however,  that  many  Democratic 
senators  were  seriously  dissatisfied  with  the 
schedules  affecting'  the  industries  of  tlieir  re- 
spective states,  ami  ot  the  end  of  April  there 
was  a  lull  in  tlie  deliate  while  the  factious  of 
the  majority  adjusted  their  differences.  A 
scheme  of  changes  was  finally  ugreed  to  in  cau- 
cus on  3Iay  3,  and  laid  before  the  Senate  by 
tlie  finance  committee  on  the  8th.  The  most 
important  features  were  a  new  sugar  sclicdule 
which  liad  given  great  trouble,  ami  very  num- 
erous changes  from  ad  valorem  to  specific  duties, 
witli  a  net  increase  in  rates." — Political  tkience 
Quarterly  :  rteeordof  Politiad  Kvcitts,  June.  1804. 
— Very  soon  after  the  tariff  bill  appeared  iu  tlie 
Senate,  it  became  apparent  that  tlio  more  pow- 
en'ul  protected  "interests,"  ancl  conspicuously 
the  "sugar  trust"  had  acquired  control,  by  some 
means,  of  several  Dtniocratic  senators,  who 
were  acting  oliviously  in  agreement  to  prevent 
an  liunest  fulfillment  of  the  pledges  of  their 
party,  and  especially  as  concerned  the  free 
opening  of  the  country  to  raw  materials.  Pub- 
lic opinion  of  tlie  conduct  of  the  senators  in 
question  may  be  judged  from  the  expressions 
of  so  dignified  an  organ  of  the  business  world 
as  the  "  Banker's  Magazine,"  whicli  said  in  its 
issue  of  July,  1894:  "Indifference  has  largely 
supplanted  the  hopes  of  the  friends  of  tariff 
retorni,  as  well  as  the  fears  of  the  honest  ad- 
vocates of  high  protection;  and  disgust,  on  tlie 
part  of  tlie  people,  has  taken  the  place  of  trust 
in  our  Government,  at  the  exposures  of  the  cor- 
ruption i^(  tlie  Senate  by  the  most  unconscion- 
able and  greedy  Trusts  in  existence.  Hence  tlie 
indifference  of  everybody  but  the  Trusts,  and 
their  Senatorial  attorneys  and  dummies  with 
'  retainers'  or  Trust  stocks  in  their  pockets;  as 
it  is  taken  for  granted  that  no  interests,  but 
those  rich  and  characterless  enough  to  buy 
'  protection '  will  be  looked  after.  .  .  .  Nothing 
will  be  regarded  as  finallv  settled  ...  if  the 
Tariff  Bill,  as  emasculateii  by  the  Senate,  be- 
comes a  law ;  and  it  may  as  well  be  killed  by  the 
House,  if  the  Senate  refuse  to  recede ;  or,  vetoed 
by  tlie  President,  if  it  goes  to  him  in  its  present 
shape ;  and  let  the  existing  status  continue,  until 
the  country  can  get  rid  of  its  purchasable  Sena- 
tors and  fill  their  disgraced  seats  witli  honest 
men  who  cannot  be  bought  up  like  cattle  at  so 
much  per  head.  This  is  tlie  growing  sentiment 
of  business  men  generally." — H.  A.  Pierce,  A 
lieview  of  Finance  and  Business  {Banker's  Maga- 
zine, July,  1804). — First  in  committee,  and  still 
more  in  tlie  Senate  after  the  committee  had  re- 
ported, the  bill  was  radically  changed  in  charac- 
ter from  that  whicli  the  House  sent  up.  The 
profits  of  the  sugar  trust  were  still  protected, 
and  coal  and  iron  ore  were  dropped  back  from 
the  free  list  into  the  sched 'les  of  dutiable  com- 
modities. According  to  estimates  made,  the 
average  rate  of  duty  in  tlie  Wilson  Bill  as  it 
passed  tlie  House  was  35.52  per  cent.,  and  in  the 
bill  whicli  passed  the  Senate  it  was  37  per  cent., 
as  against  40.58  per  cent,  in  the  McKinley  law. 
Hence,  the  general  effect  of  the  revision  in  the 
Senate,  even  as  manipulated  by  the  senators 
puspected  of  corrupt  motives,  was  an  extensive 
lowering  of  duties.  Some  very  important  ad- 
ditions to  the  fiee  list  made  by  the  Wilson  Bill 
were  left  untouched  by  the  senators  —  such  as 
wool,  lumber  and  salt.     In  view  of  the  extent 
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of  the  gains  ar(iuired,  the  supporters  of  tariff- 
reform  In  the  Ilouse,  after  prolonged  attempts 
in  conference  committee  to  brealc  tlie  strength 
of  the  combination  against  free  sugar,  free  coal 
and  free  iron  ore,  were  reluctantly  prevailed 
upon  to  accept  the  Senate  bill.  It  In  1  passed 
the  'Sec  iite  on  the  3d  of  July.  The  struggle  in 
conterence  committee  lasted  urtil  the  18th  of 


August,  when  the  House  piussed  the  Senate  bill 
unchanged.  The  President  declined  to  give  his 
signature  to  the  act,  but  allowed  it  to  become 
a  law.  Lnmediately  after  the  passage  of  the 
bill,  the  Ilouse  adopted  special  enactments  ad 
mitting  raw  sugar,  coal,  iron  ore,  and  barhed 
wire,  free  of  duty;  but  lliese  bills  were  not  acted 
on  in  tlie  Senate. 


TARLETON,  Colonel,  in  the  War  of  the 
American  Revolution.  See  Unitud  States  of 
Am.:  a.  D.  1780  (Febuuahy  — August);  and 
1780-1781. 

TARPEIAN  ROCK,  The.  See  Capitoline 

HlI.L. 

TARQUIN  the  proud.  The  expulsion 
of.     See  Hcme:   K  C.  510. 

TARRACONEMSIS.  See  Spain:  B.  C. 
218-25. 

TARRAGONA:  A.  D.  1641.- Occupation 
by  the  French. — Surrender  to  the  Spaniards. 
See  Spain:   A.  D.  1040-1643. 

A.  D.  1644.— Siege  by  the  French.  See 
Spain:  A.  D.  1644-1646. 


TARSUS.    See  Cilicia. 

TARTAN.— The  title  of  tiie  chief  commander 
—  under  the  king  —  of  the  Assyrian  armies. 

TARTAR  DYNASTY  OF  CHINA,  The. 
See  China:   A.  D.  1294-1883. 

TARTARS,  OR  TATARS.- "The  Chinese 
used  the  name  in  a  general  sense,  to  include  the 
greater  part  of  their  northern  neighbours,  and  it 
was  in  imitation  of  them,  probably,  that  the  Eu- 
ropeans applied  the  name  to  the  various  nomade 
hordes  who  controlled  Central  Asia  after  the 
Mongol  invasion.  But  the  name  properly  be- 
longed, and  is  applied  by  Raschid  and  other 
Mongol  historians,  to  certain  tribes  living  in  the 
north-eastern  corner  of  Mongolia,  who,  as  I  be- 
lieve, were  partially,  at  least,  of  the  Tungusic 
race,  and  whose  descendants  are  probably  to  be 
found  among  the  Solons  of  Northern  Man- 
churia. " — ''.  H.  Howorth,  Hist,  of  the  Mongols, 
pt.  1,  ;).  25. — "The  name  of  Tartars,  or  Tatars, 
has  been  variously  applied.  It  was  long  cus- 
tomary among  geographical  writers  to  give  this 
title  to  the  Kalmucs  and  Mongolcs,  and  even  to 
use  it  as  a  distinguishing  name  for  those  races  of 
men  who  resemble  the  Kalmucs  in  features,  and 
who  have  been  supposed,  whether  correctly  or 
not,  to  be  allied  to  them  in  descent.  Later 
authors,  more  accurate  in  the  application  of 
terms,  have  declared  this  to  be  an  improper  use 
of  the  name  of  Tartar,  and  by  them  the  appella- 
tion has  been  given  exclusively  to  the  tiibes  of 
the  Great  Turkish  race,  and  chiefly  to  the  north- 
ern division  of  it,  viz.  to  the  liordes  spread 
through  the  Russian  emi)ire  and  independent 
Tartary.  .  .  .  Wl  atevcr  may  be  the  true  origin 
of  the  name  of  Tii  rtar,  custom  has  appropriated 
it  to  tlie  race  of  men  extensively  spread  through 
northern  Asia,  of  whom  the  Ottoman  Turks  are 
a  branch.  It  would,  perhaps,  be  more  strictly 
correct  to  call  all  these  nations  Turks,  but  the 
customary  appellation  may  be  retained  when  its 
meaning  is  (letcrmined." — J.  C.  Prichard,  /it- 
seiirelu*  into  the  Physicnl  History  of  the  liaets  of 
Mankind,  ch.  5,  sect.  1  (»,  2).  —  "The  populations 
in  question  [the  remnants,  in  southern  Russia 
and  Siberia,  of  the  great  Mongol  empire  of  the 
Kiptchak],  belong  to  one  of  three  great  groups. 


slock.s,  or  families  —  the  Turk,  the  ^longol.  or 
Uie  Tungus.  When  we  speak  of  a  Tartar,  he 
belongs  to  the  lirst,  whenever  we  speak  of  a 
Kalmuk,  he  belongs  to  the  second,  of  these  di- 
visions. It  is  necessary  to  insist  upon  this;  be- 
cause, whatever  may  be  the  laxity  with  which 
the  term  Tartar  is  used,  it  is,  in  Ilussiau  ethnol- 
ogy at  least,  a  misnomer  when  upplied  to  a  Mon- 
gol. It  is  still  woi-Fc  to  call  a  Turk  a  Kalmuk." 
—  R.  G.  Latham.  TAe  Xationalities  of  Europe,  v. 
1,  ch.  33. — "Tartars  (more  correctly  Tatars,  but 
Tartars  is  the  form  generally  current),  a  name 
given  to  nearly  three  million  inhabitants  of  the 
Russian  empire,  cl-ietly  Moslem  and  of  Turkish 
origin.  The  iiiajority  —  in  European  Russia  — 
are  remnants  of  tlie  Mongol  invasion  of  the  13th 
century,  while  those  who  inhabit  Siberia  are 
survivals  of  the  once  niueli  more  numerous 
Turkish  population  of  the  Ural-Altaic  region, 
mixed  to  some  e.ictent  with  Finnish  and  Samoye- 
dic  stems,  as  also  with  Mongols.  .  .  .  Tlie 
ethnographical  features  of  the  present  Tartar  in- 
habitants of  European  Russia,  as  well  as  their 
language,  show  that  they  contain  no  admixture 
(or  very  little)  of  Mongolian  blood,  but  belong 
to  the  Turkisli  branch  of  the  Ural-Altaic  stock, 
necessitating  the  conclusion  that  only  Batii,  his 
warriors,  and  a  limited  number  of  his  followers 
were  Jlongolians,  while  the  great  bulk  of  the 
13th-century  invaders  were  Turks." — P.  A. 
Kropotkii  e.  Art.  "Tartars"  Eneyclopadia  Brit. 

Also  in:  H.  II  Howorth,  Hist,  of  the  Mon- 
gols, pt.  2,  diB.  1,  p.  37. — See  Tuuks;  and  Mon- 
gols. 

TARTESSUS.— "The  territory  round  Gades, 
Carteia,  ami  Mie  other  Phenician  settlements  in 
this  district  [southwestern  Spain]  was  known  to 
the  Greeks  in  tlio  sixth  century  B.  C.  by  the 
name  of  Tartessus,  and  regarded  by  them  some- 
what in  the  same  light  as  Mexico  and  Peru  ap- 
peared to  tlie  Spaniards  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury."— G.  Grote,  Hist,  of  Greece,  pt.  2,  ch.  18. — 
This  was  the  rich  region  known  afterwards  to 
the  Romans  as  Bajtica,  as  Turdetania,  and  in 
modern  times  as  Andalusia. — E.  H.  Bunbury, 
Hist,  of  Ancient  Oeog.,  ch.  21,  sect.  3. 

Also  in  :  J.  Kenrick,  Phoenicia,  ch.  4,  sect.  3. 

TARUMI,   The.    S^e  American  Adorioi 
NES:  Caiuhs  and  their  kindred. 

TARUSATES,  The.    See  Aquitaine  :  The 

ANCIKNT  TUIIIKS. 

TASHKEND,  OR  TASHKENT,  Russian 
capture  of  (1865).  See  Russia:  A.  D.  1859- 
1870. 

TASMANIA:  Discovery  and  naming.  See 
AubTRAi.iA:  A.  I).  1001-1800. 

TATARS.     SeeTAUTAiis. 

TAUBERBISCHOFSHEIM,  Battle  of. 
See  Germany:  A.  1).  1860. 

TAUNTON  :  A.  D.  1685.— The  Welcome 
to  Monmouth. — The  Maids  of  Taunton  and 
their  flag. — "When  Monmouth  marched  into 
Taunton  [A.  D.  16851  it  was  an  eminently  pros- 
perous   place.  .  .  .  The    townsmen    had    long 
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leaned  towards  Presbyterian  divinity  and  Whig 
politics.  In  the  greiit  civil  war,  Taunton  had, 
tliroiigh  all  vicis-situdes,  adhered  to  the  Parlia- 
ment, liad  been  twice  closely  besieged  by  Goring, 
and  had  been  twice  defended  with  heroic  valour 
hy  Robert  Ulakc,  afterwards  the  renowned  Ad- 
mi  ;al  of  the  Commonwealth.  Whole  streets  had 
been  burned  down  by  the  mortars  and  grenades 
of  the  Cavaliers.  .  .  .  The  children  of  the  men 
■who,  forty  years  before,  had  manned  the  ram- 
parts of  Taunton  against  the  loyalists,  now  wel- 
comed Monmouth  with  transports  of  joy  and 
affection.  Every  door  and  window  was  adorned 
with  wreaths  of  flowers.  No  man  appeared  iu 
the  streets  without  wearing  in  his  hat  a  green 
bough,  the  badge  of  the  popular  cause.  Damsels 
of  the  best  families  in  the  town  wove  colours  for 
the  insurgents.  One  flag  in  particular  was  em- 
broidered gorgeously  with  emblems  of  royal  dig- 
nity, and  was  olfercd  to  Monmouth  by  a  train  of 
young  girls."  After  the  suppression  of  Mon- 
mouth's rebellion,  and  while  the  "bloody  As- 
sizes "  of  Jeffreys  were  in  progress,  these  little 
girls  were  hunted  out  and  imprisoned,  and  the 
queen's  maids  of  honor  were  permitted  to  ex- 
tort money  from  their  parents  for  the  buying  of 
their  pardon  and  release. — Lord  Macaulay,  Hint, 
of  Eng.,  eh.  5. — See,  also,  England:  A.  D.  1685 
(May— July). 

TAURICA,  TAURIC  CHERSONESE.— 
The  ancient  Greek  name  of  the  Crimea,  derived 
from  the  Tauri,  a  savage  people  who  once  inhab- 
ited it;  "perhaps,"  says  Grotc,  "a  remnant  of 
the  expelled  Cimmerians."  See Bosphorus,  The 
City,  &c.  ;  and  Cimmerians. 

TAURIS,  Naval  battle  near.— In  the  Roman 
civil  war  between  Ca;sar  and  his  antagonists  an 
important  naval  battle  was  fought,  B.  C.  47, 
near  the  little  island  of  Tauris,  on  the  Illyrian 
coast.  Vatinius,  who  commanded  on  the  Ca;sar- 
ian  side,  defeated  Octavius,  and  drove  him  out 
of  the  Adriatic. — G.  Long,  Decline  of  the  lioman 
EepuUic,  V.  5,  ch.  21. 

TAVORA  PLOT,  The.  See  Jesuits:  A.  D. 
1757-1773. 

TAWACONIES,  The.  Bee  American  Abo- 
BioiNEs:  Pawnee  (Caddoan)  Family. 

TAXIARCH.— PHYLARCH.— "The  tribe 
appears  to  have  been  the  only  military  clossiflca- 
tion  known  to  Athens,  and  the  taxiarch  the  only 
tribe  officer  for  infantry,  as  the  phylarch  was  for 
cavalry,  under  the  general-in-chief." — G.  Qrote, 
Hist,  of  Greece,  pt.  2,  ch.  8. 

Also  in  :  G.  F.  SchOmann,  Antiq.  of  Greece  : 
The  State,  f'  3,  ch.  3. 

TAYLOK,  General  Zachary,  The  Mexican 
campaig:n  of.  See  Mexico:  A.  U.  1846-1847. 
. . .  .Presidential  election  and  administration. 
—Death.  See  United  States  of  Am.  :  A.  D. 
1848. 

TCHERNAYA,  Jattle  of  the  (1855).  See 
Russia:  A.  D.  1854-1856. 

TCHINOVNIKS.— To  keep  the  vast  and 
complex  bureaucratic  machine  of  Russia  in  mo- 
tion "it  is  necessary  to  have  a  large  and  well- 
drilled  army  of  oftlcials.  These  are  drawn 
chiefly  from  the  ranks  of  the  noblesse  and  the 
clergy,  and  form  a  peculiar  social  class  called 
Tchinovitiks,  or  men  with  '  Tchins. '  As  the  Tchin 
plays  an  important  part  in  Russia,  not  only  iu 
the  official  worKl,  but  also  to  some  extent  in 
social  life,  it  may  be  well  to  explain  its  signifi- 
cance.    All  officers,  civil  and  mi.'itary,  are,  ac- 


cording to  a  scheme  invented  by  Peter  the  Great, 
arranged  in  fourteen  classes  or  ranks,  and  to 
each  class  or  rank  a  particular  na.  'e  is  attached. 
...  As  a  general  rule  a  man  nm^t  begin  at  or 
near  the  bottom  of  the  oflicial  ladder,  and  he 
must  remain  on  each  step  a  certain  specified 
time.  The  step  on  which  he  is  for  the  moment 
standing,  or,  in  other  words,  the  oflicial  rank  or 
Tchin  which  he  possesses,  determines  what  oflices 
he  is  competent  to  hold.  Thus  rank  or  Tchin  is 
a  necessary  condition  for  receiving  an  appoint- 
ment, but  it  does  not  designate  any  actual  office, 
and  the  names  of  the  different  ranks  are  ex- 
tremely apt  to  mislead  a  foreigner." — D.  M. 
Wallace.  I{ii.i.iui,  ch.  13. 

TCHOUPRIA,  Battle  of  (1804).  See  Bal- 
kan AND  Danuhian  States:  14-19tii  Centuries 
(Servia). 

TEA:  Introduction  into  Europe.  —  "The 
Dutch  East  India  Company  were  the  first  to  in- 
troduce it  into  Europe,  and  a  small  quantity 
came  to  England  from  Holland  in  1666.  The 
East  India  Company  thereafter  ordered  their 
agent  at  Bantam  to  send  home  small  quantities, 
which  they  wished  to  introduce  as  presents,  but 
its  price  was  60s.  per  lb. ,  and  it  was  little  thought 
of.  Twenty  years  elapsed  before  the  Company 
first  decided  on  importing  tea,  but  by  degrees  it 
came  into  general  use.  In  1712  the  imports  of 
tea  were  only  156,000  lbs. ;  in  1750  they  reached 
3,300,000  lbs. ;  in  1800,  34,000,000  lbs. ;  in  1830, 
30,500,000  lbs.,  and  in  1870,  141,000,000  lbs." 
— L.  Levi,  Hist,  of  British  Commerce,  p.  239. 

TEA-PARTY,  The  Boston.  See  Boston: 
A.  D.  1773. 

TEA-ROOM  PARTY,  The.  See  England: 
A.  D.  1865-1868. 

TEARLESS  BATTLE,  The  (B.  C.  368), 
See  Greece:  B.  C.  371-362. 

TECPANECAS,  The.  See  Mexico  :  A.  D. 
1825-1502. 

TECTOSAGES.    See  Volc-e. 

TECUMSEH,  and  his  Indian  League.  See 
United  States  of  A.m.  :  A.  D.  1811 ;  and  1812- 
1813  Harrison's  Nobthwestern  Campaign. 

TECUNA,  The.  See  American  Aborig- 
ines: GucK  OR  Coco  Group. 

TEGYRA,  Battle  of.— The  first  important 
victory  won  by  the  Thebans  (B.  C.  375),  in  the 
war  which  broke  the  power  of  Sparta.  It  was 
fought  in  Lokrian  territory. — C.  Thlrlwall,  Hist, 
of  Greece,  ch.  88. 

TEHUEL-CHE,  The.  See  American  Ab- 
origines: Patagonians. 

TEKKE  TURCOMANS,  Russian  subju- 
gation of.     See  Russia:  A.  D.  1869-1881. 

TEL  EL  AMARNA  TABLETS,  The.  See 
Egypt:  About  B.  C.  1500-1400. 

TEL  EL  KEBIR,  Battle  of  (1882).  See 
Egypt:  A.  D.  1882-1883. 

TELAMON,  Battle  of  (B.  C.  225).  See 
Rome:  B.  C.  295-191. 

TELINGAS,  The.    See  Turanian  races. 

TELL,  William,  The  Legend  of.  See 
Switzerland  :  The  Three  Forest  Cantons. 

TELMELCHES,  The.  See  American  Abo- 
rigines: Pampas  Truies. 

TEMENIDiE,  The.— "The  history  of  the 
Macedonian  kingdom  is  the  history  of  its  royal 
race.  The  members  of  this  royal  house  called 
themselves  Temenido;;  i.  e.  they  venerated  as 
their  original  ancestor  the  same  Temenus  who 
was  accounted  the  founder  of  the  Heiaclide  dy- 
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nasty  in  Poloponncsian  Aigos.  Now,  we  remem- 
ber the  disturbances  at  Argos  (luring  tlie  regal 
period,  the  quarrel  between  tlie  Hcraolidtc  and 
the  Dorian  soldiery,  and  the  fliglit  of  a  King 
Phidon  to  Tegea.  It  is  therefore  higlily  credible, 
that  during  these  troubles  individual  members 
of  the  royal  house  emigrated,  in  order  to  seek  a 
more  favorable  theatre  for  their  activity  than 
was  offered  by  the  cribbed  and  confused  affairs 
of  their  home;  and  tradition  points  precisely  to 
the  brother  of  this  Phidon  as  the  man  who  cainu 
to  Macedonia  from  the  shores  of  Peloponnesus." 
—  E.  Curtius,  nut.  of  Greece,  bk.  7,  eh.  1  (i\  5). 

TEMENITES.— Oneof  the  suburbs  of  the 
ancient  city  of  Syracuse  was  so-called  from  the 
ground  sacred  to  Apollo  Temenites  which  it  con- 
tained. It  afterwards  became  a  part  of  the  city 
called  Neapolis. 

♦ 

TEMESVAR,  Battle  of  (1849).  See  Aus- 
tkia:  a.  I).  1848-1849. 

Siege  and  capture  of  (1716).  See  Hungaky: 
a.  D.  1690-1718. 

TEMPE,  Vale  of.    See  Tiiessaly. 

TEMPLARS:  A.  D.  n  18.— The  founding 
of  the  Order. — "  During  the  reign  of  Baldwin  1. 
the  kingdom  [of  Jerusalem]  was  constantly  har- 
assed by  the  incursions  of  the  Bedoween  Arabs, 
and  pious  pilgrims  were  exposed  to  great  dan- 
gers in  their  visits  to  the  holy  places.  Nine 
valiant  knights  therefore,  of  whom  the  two  prin- 
cipal were  Hugh  de  Payeus  and  Godfrey  of  St. 
Omer,  vowed,  in  honour  of  the  Sweet  Mother  of 
God  (La  douce  mJre  de  Dieu)  to  unite  Hie  char- 
acter of  the  soldier  and  tlie  monk,  for  the  pro- 
tection of  pilgrims.  In  the  presence  of  the  king 
and  his  barons,  they  took,  in  the  year  1118,  in 
the  hands  of  the  patriarch,  the  three  vows  taken 
by  the  Hospitallers,  adding  a  fourth,  thatof  cort- 
bating  the  heathen,  without  ceasing,  in  defence 
of  pilgrims  and  of  the  Holy  Land.  The  king  as- 
signed them  a  part  of  his  palace  for  their  dwell- 
ing, and  the  canons  of  the  Temple  gave  them  the 
open  space  between  it  and  the  palace,  whence 
they  derived  their  appellation  of  Templars,  or 
Soldiers  of  the  Temple.  .  .  .  Their  garments 
were  such  as  were  bestowed  upon  them  by  the 
charitable,  and  the  seal  of  their  order,  when  they 
had  attained  to  opulence  —  two  knights  mounted 
on  one  horse  —  commemorated  the  time  when  a 
single  war-horse  had  to  serve  two  knights  of  the 
Temple.  When  Baldv.'in  II.  was  released  from 
captivity  (1128),  ho  sent  envoys  to  Europe  to  im- 
plore aid  of  the  Christian  powers.  Among  these 
were  Hugh  de  Payens,  and  some  others  of  the 
brethren  of  the  Temple.  The  Templars  appeared 
before  the  council  of  Troyes,  and  gave  an  account 
of  their  order  and  its  objects,  which  were  highly 
approved  of  by  the  fathers.  The  celebrated 
B(;rnard,  abbot  of  Clairvaux,  took  a  lively  inter- 
est in  its  welfare,  and  made  some  improvements 
in  its  rule.  A  white  mantle  was  assigned  -..s 
their  habit,  to  which  Pope  Eugenius  some  years 
afterwards  added  a  plain  red  cross  on  the  left 
breast ;  their  banner  was  formed  of  the  black  and 
white  striped  cloth  named  Bauseant,  which  word 
became  their  battle-cry,  and  it  bore  the  humble 
inscription,  '  Not  unto  us,  O  Lord,  but  unto  thy 
name  be  glory ! '  Hugh  de  Payens  returned  to 
Syria  at  the  head  of  three  hundred  knights  of  the 
noblest  houses  of  the  West,  who  had  become 


members  of  the  order." — T.  Keightley,  The  Cru- 
saders, eh.  3. 

Also  in:  J.  A.  Froudc,  The  SpanUh  Story  of 
tJie  Armoda  and  other  Kniuti/s,  eh.  4. 

A.  D.  1185-1313.— The  Order  in  England 
and  elsewhere. — "The  Knights  Templars  first 
establislied  the  chief  house  of  their  order  in  Eng- 
land, without  llolborn  Bars  [London]  on  the 
south  side  of  the  street,  where  Southampton 
House  formerly  stoid,  adjoining  to  which  South- 
ampton Buildings  were  afterwards  erecte<l.  .  .  . 
This  (irst  house  of  tlie  Temple,  established  by 
Hugh  de  Payens  himself,  before  his  departure 
from  England,  on  his  return  to  Palestine,  was 
adapted  to  the  wants  and  necessities  of  the  order 
in  its  infant  state,  when  the  knights,  instead  of 
lingering  in  the  preceptories  of  Europe,  pro- 
ceeded at  once  to  Palestine,  and  wlien  all  the 
resources  of  the  society  were  strictly  and  faith- 
fully forwarded  to  Jerusalem,  to  be  expended  in 
defence  of  the  faitli;  but  when  the  order  had 
greatly  increased  in  numyers.  power,  and  wealth, 
and  had  somewhat  departed  fiom  its  original 
purity  and  simplicity,  we  find  that  the  superior 
and  tlie  knights  resident  in  London  began  to  look 
abroad  for  a  more  extensive  and  commodious 
l)lace  of  habitation.  They  purchased  a  large 
space  of  ground,  extending  from  the  AVliite 
Friars  westward  to  Essex  House  without  Temple 
Bar,  and  commenced  the  erection  of  a  convent 
on  a  scale  of  grandeur  comrac.-.iurate  with  the 
dignity  and  importance  of  the  chief  house  of  the 
great  religio-military  society  of  tlie  Temple  in 
Britain,  it  was  called  the  New  Temple,  to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  the  original  establishment  at 
Holborn,  which  came  thenceforth  to  be  known 
by  the  name  of  tlie  Old  Temple.  This  New 
Temple  was  adapted  for  the  residence  of  numer- 
ous military  monks  and  novices,  serving  broth- 
ers, retainers,  and  domestics,  .  .  .  connected,  by 
a  range  of  handsome  cloisters,  with  the  mag- 
nificent church,  consecrated  by  the  patriarch. 
Alongside  the  river  extended  a  spacious  pleasure 
ground.  .  .  .  The  year  of  the  consecration  of 
the  remple  Church  [A.  I).  1185]  Geoffrey,  the 
superior  of  tlie  order  in  England,  caused  an  in- 
quisition to  be  made  of  the  lands  of  the  Tem- 
plars in  this  country.  .  .  .  The  number  of  man- 
ors, farms,  churches,  advowsons,  demesne  lands, 
villages,  hamlets,  windmills,  and  water-mills, 
lents  of  assize,  rights  of  common  and  free  war- 
ren, and  the  amount  cf  all  kinds  of  property 
possessed  by  the  Templars  in  England  at  the 
period  of  the  taking  of  tliis  inquisition,  arc  as- 
tonishing. .  .  .  The  annual  Income  of  the  order 
in  Europe  has  been  roughly  estimated  at  six  mil- 
lions sterling !  According  to  Matthew  Paris,  the 
Templars  possessed  nine  thousand  manors  or 
lordships  in  Christendom,  besides  a  large  revenue 
and  immense  riches  arising  from  the  constant 
charitable  bequests  and  donations  of  sums  of 
money  from  pious  persons.  .  .  .  The  Templars, 
in  addition  to  their  amazing  wealth,  enjoyed  vast 
privileges  and  immunities."  —  C.  G.  Addison, 
The  KnightH  TempUirs,  eh.  3. — When  the  order 
of  the  Templars  was  suppressed  and  its  property 
confiscated,  the  convent  and  church  of  the  Tem- 
ple in  London  were  granted  by  the  king,  first, 
m  1313,  to  Aynier de  Valence,  Earl  of  Pembroke; 
afterwards,  successively,  to  the  Duke  of  Lancas- 
ter and  to  Hugh  le  Despenser.  "The  Temple 
then  came  for  a  short  time  into  the  hands  of  the 
Knights  Hospitallers,  and  during  the  reign  of 
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Edward  III.  It  seems  to  Imve  been  occupied  by 
tho  lawyers,  as  tenants  under  the  Hospitallers. 
Wli'^n  that  order  was  dissolved  by  Henry  VUI., 
the  property  i)a8sed  into  the  liauds  of  the  Orown, 
the  law3'ers  still  holdinjr  i)os.sessi;  n  as  tenants. 
This  continued  till  thereigu  of  .lames  I.,  when  a 
petition  wn  j  drawn  up  and  presented  to  the  king 
usV.ing  him  to  assign  the  property  to  the  legal 
bod>  in  permanence.  This  was  accordingly  done 
by  letters  piitent,  in  A.  I).  1609,  and  the  Benchers 
of  the  Inner  and  Middle  Temple  received  posses- 
sion of  the  buildings,  on  consideration  of  a  small 
annual  payment  to  the  Crown." — F.  C.  Wood- 
house,  Mtlitary  lieligiona  Onlem,  pt.  2,  c/t.  7. — 
"Many  of  the  old  retainers  of  the  Temple  be- 
came servii.'ts  of  the  new  lawyers,  who  had 
ousted  their  masters.  .  .  .  The  dining  in  pairs, 
the  expulsion  from  hall  for  misconduct,  and  the 
locking  out,  of  chambers  were  old  customs  also 
kept  up.  The  judges  of  Common  Pleas  retained 
the  title  of  knight,  and  the  Fratres  Servientes  of 
the  Templars  arose  again  in  the  character  of 
learned  serjeants-atlaw,  the  coif  of  the  modern 
Serjeant  being  the  linen  coif  of  the  old  Freres 
Serjens  of  the  Temple."— W.  Thorubury,  Old 
and  New  London,  v.  1,  ch.  14. 

Also  in  •.  C.  G.  Addison,  The  Knights  Tem- 
plars, fh.  7. 

A.  D.  1299. — Their  last  campaign  in  Pales- 
tine.    See  Chubades:  A.  D.  1399. 

A.  D.  1307-1314. —  The  prosecution  and  de- 
struction of  the  order. — "  When  the  Holy  Land 
fell  completely  into  Mahomedan  hands  on  the 
loss  of  Acre  in  1291  [see  Jemu8AI,e.m:  A.  D. 
1291]  they  [the  Templars]  abandoned  the  hope- 
less task  ami  settled  in  Cyprus.  By  the  end  of 
the  thirteenth  century  they  had  almost  all  re- 
turned to  Europe.  They  were  peculiarly  strong 
and  v.'f'althy  in  France  —  the  strength  and  wealth 
weni  alike  dangerous  to  them.  In  Paris  they 
bull,  their  fortress,  the  Temple,  over  against  the 
King's  phlace  of  the  Louvre ;  and  in  that  strong- 
hold the  King  himself  had  once  to  take  refuge 
from  the  angry  Parisian  mob,  exasperated  by  his 
heavy  extortions.  During  tiie  life  and  death 
struggle  with  the  Papu'^y,  the  order  had  not 
taken  the  side  of  the  Church  against  the  sover- 
eign; for  their  wealth  had  held  them  down. 
Philip  [Philip  IV],  however,  knew  i}o  gratitude, 
and  they  were  doomed.  A  powerful  aud  secret 
society  endangered  the  safety  of  the  state :  iheir 
•wealth  was  a  sore  temptation :  there  was  no  lack 
of  rumours.  Dark  tales  came  out  respecting  the 
habits  of  the  order;  tales  exaggerated  and  black- 
ened by  the  diseased  imagination  of  the  age. 
Popular  proverbs,  those  ominous  straws  of  pub- 
lic opinion,  were  heard  in  different  lands,  hinting 
at  dark  vices  and  crimes.  Doubtless  the  vows 
of  the  order,  imposed  on  unruly  natures,  led  to 

frievous  sins  against  the  first  laws  of  moral  life, 
.nd  there  was  more  than  this :  there  were  strange 
rumours  of  horrible  intldelity  and  blasphemy; 
and  men  were  prepared  to  believe  everything. 
80  no  one  seemed  to  be  amazed  when,  in  Octo- 
ber, 1307,  the  King  made  a  sudden  coup  d'etat, 
arrested  all  the  Templars  in  Prance  on  the  same 
day,  and  seized  their  goods.  The  Temple  at 
Paris  with  the  Grand  Master  fell  into  his  hands. 
Their  property  was  presently  placed  in  the  cus- 
tody of  the  Pope's  nuncios  in  France ;  the  knights 
■were  kept  in  dark  and  dismal  prisons.  Thjir 
trial  was  long  and  tedious.  Two  hundred  and 
thirty-one  knights  were  examined,  with  all  the 


briitality  that  examination  then  meant ;  the  Popo 
also  took  the  depositions  of  more  tliun  seventy. 
From  these  examinations  what  cm  wc  learn  'i 
All  means  were  used :  some  were  tortured,  others 
threatened,  others  tempted  witl-.  promises  of  im- 
munity. They  made  confession  accordingly ;  and 
the  ghastly  catalogue  of  thei;  professed  ill-doings 
may  be  read  in  the  history  of  the  trial.  Who 
shall  say  what  truth  there  was  in  it  all  ?  Prob- 
ably little  or  none.  JIany  confessed  and  then 
recanted  their  confession.  The  golden  image 
with  eyes  of  glowing  carbuncle  which  they  wor- 
shipped; the  tramplmg  and  spitting  on  the  cru- 
cifix; the  names  of  Galla  and  Uaphomet;  the  hid- 
eous iiractices  of  the  initiation ; —  all  these  things 
pass  before  vis,  in  the  dim  uncertainty,  like  some 
horrible  procession  of  the  vices  in  hell.  What 
the  truth  was  will  never  be  known.  .  .  .  The 
knights  made  a  dignified  defence  in  these  last 
moments  of  their  history;  they  did  not  flinch 
cither  at  the  terrible  ])ro8pect  before  them,  oi- 
through  memory  of  the  tortures  which  they  had 
undergone.  Public  opinion,  in  and  out  of  France, 
began  to  stir  against  the  barbarous  treatment 
they  had  received;  they  were  no  longer  proud 
and  wealthy  ))rinces,  but  suffering  martyrs, 
allowing  bravery  and  a  firm  front  against  the 
cruelties  of  the  King  and  his  lawyers.  Marigni, 
Philip's  minister  and  friend,  and  the  King  him- 
self, were  embarrassed  by  the  number  and  firm- 
ness of  their  victims,  by  tJie  sight  of  Europe 
looking  aghast,  by  the  murmurs  of  the  people. 
Marigni  suggested  that  men  who  had  confessed 
and  recanteil  might  be  treated  as  relapsed  here- 
tics, such  being  the  law  of  the  Inquisition,  (what 
irony  was  here  !)  and  accordingly  in  1310  an  en- 
closure was  made  at  Paris,  within  which  fifty- 
nine  Templars  perished  miserably  by  fire.  Others 
were  burnt  later  at  Senlis.  .  .  .  The  King  and 
Pope  worked  on  the  feeble  Council,  until  in 
March  1312  the  abolition  of  the  order  was  form- 
ally decreed;  and  its  cliief  property,  its  lands 
and  buildings,  were  given  over  to  the  Knighta  of 
St.  tjolui,  to  be  used  for  the  recovery  of  the  Holy 
Land;  '  which  thing,' says  the  Supplementor  to 
William  of  Nangis,  '  came  not  to  pass,  but  rather 
the  endowment  did  but  make  them  worse  than 
before.'  The  chief  part  of  the  spoil,  as  might  be 
well  believed,  never  left  the  King's  hands.  One 
more  tragedy,  and  then  all  was  over.  The  four 
heads  of  the  order  were  still  at  Paris,  prisoners 
—  Jacques  de  Molai,  Grand  Master;  Guy  of 
Auvergne,  the  Master  of  Normandy,  and  two 
more.  The  Pope  had  reserved  their  fate  in  his 
own  hands,  and  .sent  a  commission  to  Paris,  who 
were  enjoined  once  more  to  hear  the  confession 
of  these  dignitaries,  and  then  to  condemn  them 
to  perpetual  captivity.  But  at  the  last  moment 
the  Grand  Master  and  Guy  publicly  retracted 
their  forced  confessions,  and  declared  themselves 
and  the  order  guiltless  of  all  the  abominable 
charges  laid  against  them.  Philip  was  filled 
with  devouring  rage.  Without  further  trial  or 
judgment  he  ordered  them  to  be  led  that  night 
to  the  islam'  in  the  Seine ;  there  they  were  fas- 
tened to  till;  stake  and  burnt. " —  G.  W.  Kitchin, 
llist.  of  France,  v.  1,  bk.  3,  ch.  10,  sect.  3.  —  In 
England,  a  similar  prosecution  of  the  Templars, 
instigated  by  the  pope,  was  commenced  in  Janu- 
ary, 1308,  when  the  chiefs  of  the  order  were 
seized  and  imprisoned  and  subjected  to  examina- 
tion with  torture.  The  result  was  the  dissolution 
of  the  order  and  the  confiscation  of  its  property ; 
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but  none  of  the  kniphts  were  cxecutpil  though 
some  (lied  in  prison  from  the  effects  of  llicir  biir- 
biirous  treatment.  "Tlie  property  of  tlie  Tem- 
plars in  England  was  placed  ur.der  the  charge  of 
a  comraission  at  the  time  that  proceedings  were 
commenced  against  them,  iind  the  king  very  soon 
treated  it  as  if  it  were  his  own,  giving  away 
manors  and  convents  at  his  pleasure.  A  great 
part  of  the  possessions  of  the  Order  was  subse- 
quently made  over  to  the  Hospitallers.  .  .  .  Some 
of  the  sui  viving  Templars  retired  to  monasteries, 
others  returned  to  the  world,  and  assumed  secu- 
lar habits,  for  which  they  incurred  the  censures 
of  the  Pope.  ...  In  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Ger- 
many, proceedings  were  taken  against  the  Order ; 
their  property  was  confiscated,  and  in  .wme  cases 
torture  was  used;  but  it  is  remarkable  that  it 
was  only  in  France,  and  those  places  where 
Philip's  influence  was  powerful,  that  any  Tem- 

elar  was  actually  put  to  death." — F.  C.  Wood- 
Duse,  Military  lieligioua  Orders,  pt.  2,  ch.  6-7 
and  5. 

Also  in:  C.  G.  Addison,  T/ie  Knighta  Tem- 
plars. (''.  7.— J.  Michelet,  Hist,  of  France,  bk.  5, 
eh.  'i.  —  ri.  H.  Milman,  Ilist.  of  Latin  Christian- 
ity, bk.  12,  ch.  1-3  (J).  5). 

TEMPLE,  The  (London).  See  Templars: 
A.  D.  1185-1313. 

TEMPLE  OF  CONCORD  AT  ROME, 
The. — After  the  long  contest  in  Rome  over  the 
Licinian  Laws,  which  were  adopted  13.  C.  307, 
M  Purius  Camillus  —  the  great  Camillus  —  be- 
ing made  Dictator  for  the  flfth  time,  in  his  eight- 
ieth year,  brought  about  peace  between  the 
patricians  and  plebeians,  in  commemoration  of 
which  he  vowed  a  temple  to  Concord.  "  Hcforc 
be  could  dedicate  it,  the  old  hero  died.  The  tem- 
ple, however,  was  built  according  to  his  design; 
Its  site,  now  one  of  the  best  known  among  those 
of  ancient  Home,  can  still  be  traced  with  great 
certainty  at  the  north-western  angle  of  the  Ffirum, 
immediately  under  the  Cupitoline.  The  building 
was  restored  with  great  magnificence  by  the 
Emperor  Tiberius;  and  it  deserved  to  be  so,  for 
it  commemorated  one  of  the  greatest  events  of 
Roman  history." — H.  G.  Liddell,  Hist,  of  Rome, 
bk.  3,  ch.  1,5  (p.  1). 

TEMPLE  OF  DIANA.    See  ErnEsus. 

TEMPLE  OF  JANUS,  The.-"  The  Tem- 
ple of  Janus  was  one  of  the  earliest  buildings  of 
Rome,  founded,  according  to  Livy  (i.  19.)  by 
Nuraa.  It  stood  near  the  Curia,  on  the  north- 
east side  of  the  Forum,  at  the  verge  of  a  district 
called  the  Argiletum.  ...  [It  was]  a  small 
'  tBdicula '  or  shrine,  which  towards  the  end  of 
the  Republic,  or  perliaps  earlier,  was  of  bronze. 
It  is  shown  with  much  minuteness  on  a  First 
Brass  of  Nero  as  a  small  cclla,  without  columns, 
but  with  richly  ornamented  frieze  and  cornice. 
Its  doors  were  closed  on  those  rare  occasions 
when  Rome  was  at  peace  with  all  the  world. 
From  the  time  of  its  traditional  founder,  Numa, 
to  that  of  Livy,  it  was  only  twice  shut  —  once 
after  the  first  Punic  War,  and  secondly  after 
the  victory  of  Auguitus  at  Actiuni.  ...  It 
contoined  a  very  ancient  statue,  probably  by 
an  Etruscan  artist,  of  the  doublefaced  Janus 
Bif  rons,  or  Qcminus.  .  .  .  The  Temple  of  Janus 

fave  its  name  to  this  part  of  the  edge  of  the 
brum,  0,1.1  from  the  numerous  shops  of  the 
argentarii  or  bankers  and  money-lenders  whicli 
were  there,  the  word  Janus  came  to  mean  the 


usurers'  quarter." — J.  II.  Middleton.  Ancient 
Home  ill  1885.  ch.  5, — The  Temple  of  Janus  was 
dosed,  once  more,  by  Vespasian,  after  the  de- 
struction of  Jerusalem  and  the  ending  o"  "ic  war 
in  Judea,  A.  I).  71.  "  It  had  stood  o[.  since 
tlie  German  wars  of  the  first  princcps  [Aug>  us] ; 
or,  according  to  the  coinptitation  of  the  christian 
Orosius,  from  the  birth  of  Clirist  to  the  over- 
thro'v  of  the  Jewisli  people:  for  the  senate  had 
refu.sc  d  to  sanction  Nero's  caprice  in  closing  it 
on  his  precarious  accommodation  with  Parthia. 
Never  before  had  this  solenni  act  addressed  the 
feelings  of  the  citizens  so  directly.  .  .  .  The 
Peace  of  Vesp.isian  was  c(Oebrate(i  by  a  new 
bevy  of  poets  and  historians  ;iot  less  loudly  than 
the  Peace  of  Augustus.  A  new  era  of  happineso 
and  prosperity  was  not  less  passionately  pre- 
dicted."— C.  Jlerivale.  Jlist.  of  the  lioimms,  ch.  60. 
TEMPLE  OF  SOLOMON,  The.-"As  soon 
as  David  Imd  given  to  his  people  the  boon  of  a 
unique  caiiilal,  nothing  could  l)e  more  natural 
than  the  wish  to  add  sacredness  to  the  glory  of 
the  capital  by  making  it  the  centre  of  the  national 
worship  Accoi'ding  to  the  Chronicles,  David 
.  .  .  had  made  unheard-of  preparations  to  build 
a  house  for  God.  IJut  it  had  been  decreed  tmflt 
that  the  sanctuary  should  be  built  by  a  man 
whoso  hands  were  red  witli  the  blood  of  many 
wars,  and  he  had  received  the  promise  that  the 
great  work  slioidd  be  accomplished  by  his  son. 
Into  that  work  Solomon  threw  himself  with 
hearty  zeal  in  the  month  Zif  of  the  fourth  year 
of  his  reign,  when  his  kingdom  was  consolidated. 
.  .  .  He  inherited  the  friendship  which  David 
had  enjoyed,  with  Hiram,  King  of  Tyre.  .  .  . 
Tlie  friendliest  overtures  passed  between  the  two 
kings  in  letters,  to  which  Josephus  appeals  as 
still  extant.  A  commercial  treaty  was  made  by 
which  Solomon  engaged  to  furnish  the  Tyrian 
king  with  annual  revenues  of  wheat,  barley,  and 
oil,  and  Hiram  put  at  Solomon's  disposal  the 
skilled  111  hour  of  an  army  of  Sidonian  wood-cutters 
and  artisans.  .  .  .  Some  writers  have  tried  to 
minimise  Solomon's  work  as  a  builder,  and  have 
spoken  of  the  Temple  as  an  exceedingly  insig- 
nificant structure  whicli  would  not  stand  a  mo- 
ment's comparison  with  the  smallest  and  humblest 
of  our  own  cathedrals.  Insignificant  in  size  it 
certainly  was,  but  we  must  not  forget  its  costly 
splendour,  the  remote  age  in  which  the  work 
was  achieved,  and  the  truly  stupeniio\is  construc- 
tions which  the  design  rciiuired.  Mount  Moriah 
was  selected  as  a  site  hallowed  by  the  tradition 
of  Abraham's  sacrifice,  and  more  recently  by 
David's  vision  of  the  Angel  of  the  Pestilence 
with  his  drawn  sword  on  tlie  threshing-floor  of 
the  Jebuslte  Prince  Araunah.  But  to  utilise  this 
doubly  consecrated  area  involved  almost  super- 
human difllculties.  which  would  have  been 
avoided  if  the  loftier  but  less  suitable  height  of 
the  Mount  of  Olives  could  have  been  chosen. 
The  rugged  summit  had  to  be  enlarged  to  a 
space  of  500  yards  sriuare,  and  this  level  was 
supported  by  Cyclopean  walls,  which  have  long 
been  the  wonder  of  the  world.  .  .  .  The  caverns, 
quarries,  water  storages,  and  subterranean  con- 
duits hewn  out  of  the  solid  rock,  over  which 
Jerusalem  is  built,  could  only  have  been  con- 
structed at  the  cost  of  immeasurable  toil.  .  .  . 
It  was  perhaps  from  his  Egyptian  father-in-law 
that  Solomon,  to  his  own  cost,  learnt  the  secret 
of  forced  labour  which  alone  rendered  such 
undertakings  possible.  .  .  .  Pour  classes  were 
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Bubject  to  it.  1.  The  lightest  iubour  was  re- 
luired  from  the  native  freel)()rii  Israelites  (ezrach). 
rlK^y  were  not  regarded  as  bondsmen,  .  .  .  yet 
30,000  of  these  were  re(iuired  in  relays  of  10,000 
to  work,  one  month  in  every  three,  m  the  forest 
of  Lebanon.  3.  There  were  the  strangers,  or 
resident  aliens  (Qerim),  such  as  the  Phicnicians 
and  Giblites,  who  were  Hiram's  subjects  and 
worked  for  pay.  3.  There  were  three  classes  of 
slaves  —  those  taken  in  war,  or  sold  for  debt,  or 
home-born.  4.  Lowest  and  most  wretched  of 
all,  there  were  the  vassal  Canaanites  (Toshabim), 
from  whom  were  drawn  tho.se  70,000  burden- 
bearers,  and  80,000  quarry-men,  the  Helots  of 
Palestine,  who  were  placed  under  the  charge  of 
3,600  Israelite  ofBccrs.  The  blotches  of  smoke 
are  still  visible  on  the  walls  and  roofs  of  the  sub- 
teiranean  quarries  where  these  i)oor  serfs,  in  the 
dim  t«rclilight  and  suffocating  air,  '  laboured 
without  reward,  perished  without  pity,  and  suf- 
fered without  redress.'  The  sad  narrative  re- 
veals to  us,  and  modern  research  confirms,  that 
the  purple  of  Solomon  had  a  very  seamy  side,  and 
that  an  al)yssof  misery  heaved  and  moaned  under 
the  glittering  surface  of  his  splendour.  .  .  . 
Apart  from  the  lavish  costliness  of  its  materials 
the  actual  Temple  was  architecturally  a  poor 
and  commonplace  structure.  It  was  quite  small 
—  only  90  feet  long,  35  feet  broad,  and  45  feet 
high.  It  was  meant  for  the  symbolic  liabitation 
of  God,  not  for  the  worship  of  great  congrega- 
tions. ...  Of  the  external  aspect  of  tlie  build- 
ing in  Solomon's  day  wc  know  nothing.  We 
cannot  even  tell  whether  it  had  one  level  roof,  or 
whether  the  Holy  of  Holies  was  like  a  lower 
chancel  at  the  end  of  it ;  nor  whether  the  roof 
was  flat  or,  as  the  Rabbis  say,  ridged;  nor 
whether  the  outer  surface  of  the  three-storied 
chambers  which  surrounded  it  was  of  stone,  or 
planked  with  cedar,  or  overlaid  with  plinths  of 
gold  and  silver ;  nor  whetlier,  in  any  case,  it  was 
ornamented  with  carvings  or  left  blank;  nor 
whether  the  cornices  only  were  decorated  with 
open  flowers  like  the  Assyrian  rosettes.  Nor  do 
we  knoiv  with  certainty  whether  it  was  sup- 
ported within  by  pillars  or  not.  ...  It  re- 
quired the  toil  of  300,000  men  for  twenty  years 
to  build  one  of  the  pyramids.  It  took  two  hun- 
dred years  to  build  and  four  luindred  to  embel- 
lish the  great  Temple  of  Artemis  of  the  Ephe- 
sians.  It  took  more  than  five  centuries  to  give 
to  AVestminster  Abbey  its  present  form.  Solo- 
mon's Temple  only  took  seven  and  a  half  years 
to  build;  but  ...  its  objects  were  wholly  dif- 
ferent from  those  of  the  great  shrines  wliich  we 
have  mentioned.  .  .  .  Needing  but  little  repair, 
it  stood  for  more  than  four  centuries.  Succeeded 
as  it  was  by  the  Temples  of  Zerubbabel  and  of 
Herod,  it  carried  down  till  seventy  years  after 
the  Christian  era  the  memory  of  the  Tabernacle 
in  the  wilderness,  of  which  it  preserved  the  gen- 
eral outline,  though  it  exactly  doubled  all  the 
proportions  and  admitted  many  innovations." — 
F.  W.  Farrar,  The  First  Book  of  Kings,  ch.  14 
(Expositor's  Bible). 

TEN,  The  Council  of.  See  Venice:  A.  D. 
1032-1319. 

TEN  THOUSAND,  The  Retreat  of  the. 
See  Persia;  B.  C.  401-400. 

TEN  TRIBES  OF  ISRAEL,  The.  See 
Jews:  The  Kingdoms  op  Israel  and  Judah. 

TEN  YEARS  WAR,  The.— Tlie  long  con- 
flict bet^'  Vthens  and  her  confederated  ene- 


mies, Sparta  at  the  head,  which  is  usually  called  the 
Peloponnesian  War,  was  divided  into  two  periods 
l)y  tlie  Peace  of  Nicias.  The  war  in  the  first 
period,  covering  a  decade,  was  known  as  the 
Ton  Years  War;  though  the  Peloponncsians 
called  it  the  Attic  War.— E.  Curtius,  Jlist.  of 
Uree.ee,  bk.  4,  ch.  3.— See  Athens:  H.  C.  431. 

TENANT  RIGHT,  The  Ulster. —The  Ten- 
ant League.     .See  Iheland:  A.  D.  1848-1852. 

TENCHEBRAY,  Battle  of  (iio6).  See 
ENai,,VNi):  A.  I).  1087-1135. 

TENCTHERI,  The.    See  Usipetes. 

TENEDOS.  See  Tuoja;  and  Asia  Minor: 
TiiK  Greek  Colonies. 

TENEZ,  The.  See  American  Aborioinbs: 
Zai'otecs,  etc. 

*~ 

TENNESSEE:  The  aboriginal  inhabi- 
tants. See  A.MERiCAN  Auouioines:  Suawa- 
NESE,  and  Ciierokeeb. 

A.  D.  1629.  —  Embraced  in  the  Carolina 
grant  to  Sir  Robert  Heath.  See  America; 
A.  D.  1039. 

A.  D.  1663.  —  Embraced  in  the  Carolina 
grant  to  Monk,  Shaftesbury  and  others.  See 
5foRTii  Carolina  :  A.  I).  1063-1070, 

A.  D.  1748.— First  English  exploration  from 
Virginia.  TSce  Ohio  (Valley):  A.  D.  1748- 
1754. 

A.  D.  1768.— The  Treaty  with  the  Six  Na- 
tions at  Fort  Stanwix.— Pretended  cession 
of  country  south  of  the  Ohio.  See  United 
States  of  Am.  :  A.  D.  1765-1768. 

A.  D.  1769-1772.— The  first  settlers  in  the 
eastern  valley. — The  Watauga  commonwealth 
and  its  constitution. — "Soon  after  the  success- 
ful ending  of  the  last  colonial  struggle  with 
France,  and  the  conquest  of  Canada,  the  British 
king  issued  a  proclamation  forbidding  the  Eng- 
lish colonists  from  trespassing  on  Indian  grounds, 
or  moving  west  of  the  mountains  [see  North- 
west Territory  of  the  U.  S.  :  A.  D.  1763]. 
But  in  1768,  at  the  treaty  of  Fort  Stanwix,  the 
Six  Nations  agreed  to  surrender  to  the  English 
all  the  lands  lying  between  the  Ohio  and  the 
Tennessee  [see  United  States  of  Am.  :  A.  D. 
1705-1708] ;  and  this  treaty  was  at  once  seized 
upon  by  the  backwoodsmen  as  offering  an  ex- 
cuse for  settling  beyond  the  mountains.  How- 
ever, the  Iroquois  had  ceded  lands  to  which  they 
had  no  more  right  than  a  score  or  more  other 
Indian  tribes.  .  .  .  The  great  hunting-grounds 
between  the  Ohio  and  the  Tennessee  formed  a 
debatable  land,  claimed  by  every  tribe  that  could 
hold  its  own  against  its  rivals.  The  eastern  part 
of  what  is  now  Tennessee  consists  of  a  great  lull- 
strewn,  forest-clad  valley,  runuing  from  north- 
east to  southwest,  bounded  on  one  side  by  the 
Cumberland,  and  on  the  otlier  by  the  Great 
Smoky  and  Unaka  Mountains;  the  latter  sepa- 
rating it  from  North  Carolina.  In  this  valley 
arise  and  end  the  Clinch,  the  Ilolston,  the  Wa- 
tauga, the  Nolichucky,  the  French  Broad,  and 
the  otlier  streams,  wliosc  combined  volume  makes 
the  Tennessee  River.  Tlie  upper  end  of  the 
valley  lies  in  southwestern  Virginia,  the  liead- 
watcrs  of  some  of  tlie  rivers  being  well  within 
that  State;  and  tliough  the  province  was  really 
part  of  North  Carolina,  it  was  si^parated  there- 
from by  high  mountain  chains,  while  from  Vir- 
ginia it  was  easy  to  follow  the  watercourses 
down  the  valley.  Tlius,  as  elsewhere  among  the 
mountains  forming  the  western  frontier,  the  first 
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movements  of  population  went  parnllcl  with, 
rattier  tlinn  ncross,  tlic  ranges.  As  iu  westfrn 
Virginia  tlio  first  scttlera  ciune,  for  tlio  most  part, 
from  Pennsylvania,  so,  in  turn,  in  wliat  was  tlicn 
western  North  Carolina,  and  is  now  eastern  Ten- 
nessee, tlio  first  settlers  came  mainly  from  Vir- 
ginia, and,  indeed,  in  great  part,  from  tliis  same 
Pennsylvanian  stoelt.  Of  course,  iu  each  case 
there  was  also  a  very  considerable  movement 
directly  westward.  Tliey  were  a  sturdy  race, 
enterprising  and  intelligent,  fond  of  the  strong 
excitement  inlierent  in  I  lie  adventurous  frontier 
life.  Their  untamed  and  turbulent  pas.sions,  and 
tlio  lawless  freedom  of  their  lives,  made  them  a 
populaliiin  very  productive  of  wild,  headstrong 
characters;  yet,  as  a  wliolo,  they  were  a  God- 
fearing race,  as  was  but  natural  in  those  who 
sprang  from  the  loim  of  the  Irish  Calviniats. 
Their  preachers,  all  Presbyterions,  followed  close 
behind  the  first  settlers  and  shared  their  toil  anit 
dangers.  ...  In  1709,  the  year  that  Boon  first 
went  to  Kentucky,  the  first  permanent  settlers 
came  to  the  banks  of  the  Watauga,  the  settle- 
ment being  merely  an  enlargement  of  the  Vir- 
ginia settlement,  which  had  for  o  short  time 
existed  on  the  head-waters  of  the  Ilolston,  es- 
pecially near  Wolf  Hills.  At  first  the  settlers 
thought  they  wore  still  in  the  domain  of  Vir- 
ginia, for  at  that  time  tlie  lino  marking  her 
southern  boundary  had  not  been  run  so  fur  west. 
.  .  .  But  in  1771,  one  of  the  new-comers,  who 
was  a  practical  surveyor,  ran  out  the  Virginia 
boundary  lino  some  distance  to  the  westward, 
and  discovered  that  the  Watauga  settlement 
camo  within  the  limits  of  North  Carolina.  Hither- 
to the  settlers  had  supposed  that  they  themselves 
were  governed  by  the  Virginian  law,  and  that 
their  rights  as  against  the  Indians  were  guaran- 
teed by  the  Virginian  government ;  but  this  dis- 
covery threw  thoni  back  upon  their  own  re- 
sources. They  suddenly  founa  themselves 
obliged  to  organize  a  civil  government.  .  .  . 
About  the  time  that  the  Watauga  common- 
wealth was  founded,  the  troubles  in  North  Caro- 
lina came  to  a  head.  Open  war  ensued  between 
the  adiierents  of  the  royal  governor,  Tryon,  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  Regulators,  as  the  insur- 
gents styled  themselves,  on  the  other,  the  struggle 
ending  with  the  overthrow  of  the  Regulators  at 
the  battle  of  Alamance  [see  Noiith  Carolina  : 
A.  D.  1736-1771].  As  a  consequence  of  these 
tioubles,  many  people  from  the  back  counties 
of  North  Carolina  crossed  the  mountains,  and 
took  up  their  abode  among  the  pioneers  on  the 
Watauga  and  upper  Holston;  the  beautiful 
valley  of  the  Nolichucky  soon  receiving  its  share 
of  this  stream  of  immigration.  Among  the  first 
comers  were  many  members  of  the  class  of  des- 
perate adventurers  always  to  be  found  hanging 
round  the  outskirts  of  frontier  civilization.  .  .  . 
But  the  bulk  of  the  settlers  were  men  of  sterling 
worth ;  fit  to  be  the  pioneer  fathers  of  a  mighty 
and  beautiful  state.  .  .  .  Such  were  the  settlers 
of  the  Watauga,  the  founders  of  the  common- 
wealth that  grew  into  tlie  State  of  Tennessee, 
who  early  in  1773  decided  that  they  must  form 
some  kind  of  government  that  would  put 
down  wrong-doing  and  work  enuity  between 
man  and  man.  Two  of  tlicir  number  already 
towered  head  and  shoulders  above  the  rest  in 
importance  and  merit  especial  mention;  for  they 
were  destined  for  the  next  thirty  years  to  play 
the  chief  parts  in  the  history  of  that  portion  of 


tlio  Southwest  which  largely  through  their  own 
cITorts  became  the  State  of  Tennessee.  These  two 
men,  neither  of  them  yet  'hirty  years  of  age, 
were  .lolin  Sevier  and  James  Robertson.  .  .  . 
With  ilicir  characteristic  capacity  for  combina- 
tion, so  striking  irs  existing  togetlier  with  the 
eciually  characlerislio  capacity  for  individual  self- 
help,  the  settlers  determined  to  organize  a  gov- 
ernment of  their  own.  They  promptly  jiut  tlieir 
resolution  into  elTect  early  iu  the  spring  of  1773, 
Robert.son  being  apparently  the  leader  in  the 
movement.  They  ileeidcd  to  adopt  written  arti- 
cles of  agreement,  by  which  their  conduct  should 
be  governed;  and  these  were  known  as  the  Arti- 
cles of  the  Watauga  As.sociation.  They  formed 
a  written  confitilution,  tlie  first  ever  adopted  west 
of  the  mountains,  or  by  a  community  ccmiposed 
of  American- born  freemen.  It  is  this  fact  of  the 
early  independence  and  self-government  of  tho 
settlers  along  the  head-waters  of  the  Tennessee 
that  gives  to  their  history  its  peculiar  impor- 
tance. They  were  the  first  men  of  American 
birth  to  establish  a  free  and  independent  com- 
munity on  tho  continent.  .  .  .  Tho  first  step 
taken  by  the  Watauga  settlers,  when  they  had 
determined  to  organize,  was  to  meet  in  general 
convention,  holding  a  kind  of  folk-thing,  akin 
to  the  New  England  town-meeting.  They  then 
elected  a  representativo  assembly,  a  small  par- 
liament or  '  witanagemot,'  wliicli  met  at  Robert- 
son's station.  Apparently  the  freemen  of  each 
little  fort  or  palisaded  village,  each  blockhouse 
that  was  the  centre  of  a  group  of  detached  cabins 
and  clearings,  sent  a  member  to  tills  first  frontier 
legislature.  It  consisted  of  thirteen  representa- 
tives, who  proceeded  to  elect  from  their  number 
five  —  among  them  Sevier  and  Robertson  —  to 
form  a  committee  or  court,  which  should  carry 
on  the  actual  business  of  government,  and  should 
exercise  both  judicial  and  execut'vo  functions. 
Tills  court  had  a  clerk  and  o  sheriff,  or  executive 
officer,  who  respectively  recorded  and  enforced 
tiieir  decrees.  ...  In  fact,  the  dwellers,  in  this 
little  outlying  frontier  commonwealth,  exercised 
the  rights  of  full  statehood  fora  number  of  years; 
establishing  in  true  American  style  a  purely 
democratic  government  with  representative  in- 
stitutions. " —  T.  Roosevelt,  The  Winning  of  the 
West,  V.  1,  ch.  7. 

Ai.soin:  E.  Kirko  (pseud.  J.  R.  Gilmore),  Th« 
Rear-Ouard  oftheliemlution,  eh.  2-6. — J.  Pholan, 
Hist,  of  Tennessee,  cli.  1-3. 

A.  b.  1776-1784. —Annexation  to  North 
Carolina. — Cession  by  that  state  to  the  Con- 
gress of  the  Confederation. — Consequent  re- 
volt.—Repeal  of  the  act  of  cession. — "The 
Watauga  people  had  hopes,  when  the  articles 
of  association  were  adopted,  of  being  able 
eventually  to  form  an  independent  government, 
governed  as  th';  older  colonies  were  governed, 
by  roy;'  govcriors.  When  the  disagreements 
between  the  clonics  and  the  mother  country 
arose,  they  modified  their  views  to  tho  new  or- 
der of  tilings,  and  regarded  themselves  as  a  dis- 
tinct though  as  yet  inchoate  state.  But  their 
weakness  .  .  .  rendered  the  protection  of  some 
more  powerful  state  necessary  for  their  welfare. 
.  .  .  They  petitioned  North  Carolina  for  annexa- 
tion in  1776.  Their  petition  was  granted.  .  .  . 
The  provincial  congress  of  North  Carolina  met  at 
Halifax  in  November,  1776.  and  [Robertson, 
Sevier  and  two  others]  were  delegates  irom  W  ash- 
icgtou  District,  Watauga  settlement.  .  .  .  After 
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tlie  iinncxiition  of  tho  WuHliiuffton  District  ttic 
old  form  of  govonimcnt  was  itliowi'd  to  Ktiiiid 
until  tlic  Hpriti);  of  1777.  ...  In  NovemlMT  of 
this  yeiir,  1777,  tlic  DiHtrict  of  WoslilnKton  !«■- 
cnine  WKsliingtoii  County.  .  .  .  From  1777  un- 
til tliu  (liHturbanci'g  of  eiglit  years  liitir,  the 
liiHtory  of  Tfiinesaeu  was  u  part  of  the  history  of 
North  ('arolina.  .  .  .  Tlie  jmrt  played  by  the 
inhubitantH  of  Teuneswi'  in  llie  war  for  indepen- 
dence was  active,  and  in  one  inslance  [at  Kiiiif's 
Mountain]  decisive.  Their  operations  were 
chietly  of  a  desultory,  guerrilla  kind,  under  the 
leadcrK'dp  of  Sevier  .  .  .  and  Shelby."  Sevier 
was  also  the  leader  in  wars  with  the  Indians, 
which  were  carried  on  with  unsparing  fierceness 
on  both  sides.  "In  tho  April  session  of  1784, 
the  General  Assembly  of  North  Carolina,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  recommendation  of  t'ongress 
itself,  as  well  as  with  thu  dictates  of  u  far-seeing 
and  enlightened  statesmanship,  imitated  the  ex- 
ample of  Virginia  and  New  York  [see  United 
StatksopAm.  :  A.  I).  1781-1788J,andccdcdtothe 
United  States  all  the  territory  which  ia  now  the 
State  of  Tennessee.  This  of  course  included  all 
the  settlements.  Tho  condition  of  the  cession 
was  its  acceptance  by  Congress  witliin  two  years. 
Until  (Congress  sliouUl  have  accepted  tho  ceded 
territory,  the  jurisdiction  of  North  Carolina  over 
it  was  to  remain  in  cvcrv  respect  tlic  same  as 
heretofore.  .  .  .  When  the  question  of  cession 
was  first  broache<l,  it  was  accepted  by  the  four 
representatives  of  the  western  counties  at  Ilills- 
boro,  as  well  as  by  those  who  proposed  it,  as  the 
natural  and  legitimate  solution  of  a  complex 
problem.  No  one  apparently  dreamed  of  opposi- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  settlers  themselves.  .  .  . 
There  is  no  reason  to  think  that  the  W^atauga 
people  had  any  objection  to  the  cession.  .  .  . 
The  objection  was  against  the  manner  of  the 
cession  and  its  conditions.  .  .  .  The  main  eau^e 
of  complaint  was  tliat  North  Caroli-ia  had  Icfi 
them  without  any  form  of  government  for  two 
years.  ...  A  storm  of  indignation  swept  througli 
tho  entire  settlement.  .  .  .  The  people  regarded 
themselves  without  government,  and,  true  to  the 
traditions  of  their  race,  they  sought  the  solution 
of  the  difficulty  in  their  own  resources.  ...  It 
is  one  of  the  noteworthy  facts  in  the  history  of 
institutions  that  the  possessors  of  English  tradi- 
tion always  begin  with  tho  first  primal  germ  of 
local  self-government  at  hand,  be  it  court  Icet, 
court  of  quarter  sessions,  township,  county, 
school  district,  or  military  company,  and  buiUl 
upward.  The  Watauga  people  had  nothing  so 
convenient  as  the  militia  companies,  and  they  be- 
gan with  them  as  representing  a  more  minutely 
varied  con.qtituency  than  the  county  court. 
Each  company  elected  two  representatives,  and 
the  representatives  so  elected  in  each  county 
formecl  themselves  into  a  committee,  and  the 
three  committees  of  Washington,  Sullivan,  and 
Greene  counties  met  as  a  kind  of  impromptu  or 
temporary  legislature,  and  decided  to  call  a  gen- 
eral convention  to  be  elected  by  the  people  of  the 
different  counties.  This  convention  met  on  the 
28d  of  August,  17S4,  at  Jonesboro.  .John  Sevier 
was  electea  president,  and  Laudon  Carter  secre- 
tary. ...  It  is  supposed  that  the  convention 
which  met  at  Jonesboro  adopted  tho  resolution 
to  form  a  'separate  and  distinct  State,  indei)en- 
dent  of  the  State  of  North  Carolina.'  .  .  Pro- 
vision was  made  for  the  calling  of  a  future  con- 
vention  in    which    representation   was    to    be 


according  to  companies.  .  .  .  Tho  meeting  ad- 
journed, having  faii'ly  inaugurated  the  contest 
with  North  Carolina,  which  still  claimed  juris- 
diction." St.oii  afterward  tho  legislature  of 
North  (!arollnu  \'pealcd  tho  act  of  cessicm,  and 
"  for  a  time  it  was  supposed  that  this  would 
terminate  tlie  agiuUion  in  favor  of  a  new  State." 
— J.  I'helan,  Hint,  of  Tenneoxe,  eh.  5-10. 

Al.Hf)  IN:  .1.  K.  Gilinore,  John  Strdr  iih  <i  Coin- 
iiioiiirtiilth  Huilder,  eh.  'i. — J.  O.  M.  Hamsey, 
Annalu  of  Tenneimec,  eh.  3. 

A.  D.  1780.— The  Battle  of  King's  Moun- 
tain. Sec  Umitku  States  ok  A.m  :  A.  D.  1780- 
ITHl. 

A.  D.  1785.— The  organization  of  the  State 
of  Franklin. — "Toward  the  close  of  May  [1785] 
the  western  lands  being  again  under  discussion 
fin  Congress],  a  resolution  was  carried  urging 
North  (,'arolina  to  reconsider  her  act  of  tho  pre- 
vious November,  and  once  more  cede  to  Congress 
her  jiossessions  beyond  the  mountains.  Had  the 
rc(iucst  been  granted,  there  can  be  no  doubt  the 
measure  would  have  speedily  brought  peace  and 
(luiet  to  that  distracted  region.  Hut  North  Caro- 
lina was  too  intent  on  bringing  her  rebellious 
subjects  to  terms  to  think  for  a  moment  of  be- 
stowing them  with  their  lauds  and  goods  on  Con- 
gress. Indeed,  when  the  news  of  the  request 
was  carried  into  tho  district  some  months  later, 
the  nialeontonts  expressed  much  surprise.  They 
could  not,  they  said,  understand  v.iiy  Congress 
should  apply  to  North  Carolina;  North  Carolina 
had  iiotliing  to  do  with  them.  The  parent  Slate 
Had,  by  her  act  of  1784,  given  them  ttv;ay.  t'on- 
j'ress  dii!  not  take  them  under  its  protection. 
They  belonged,  therefore,  to  nobody,  and  while 
in  this  condition  had  called  a  convention,  had 
framed  a  constitution,  had  formed  a  new  State, 
had  chosen  for  it  a  name,  and  elected  a  Legisla- 
ture which  was  actually  in  session  at  the  time  the 
act  of  the  3ad  of  ilay  was  pa.ssed.  .  .  .  Much  of 
what  they  stated  was  strictly  true.  The  dele- 
gates to  the  second  convention  had  assembled 
early  In  1785.  These  had  given  the  State  tho 
name  of  Franklin,  and  had  drawn  up  a  constitu- 
tion which  they  submitted  to  the  people.  It  was 
expected  that  the  men  of  the  district  would  con- 
sider it  carefully,  and  select  delegates  to  a  third 
convention,  which  should  have  full  power  to 
ratify  or  reject.  Tho  place  fixed  upon  for  the 
meeting  of  the  convention  was  Greenville.  But 
as  there  was  then  no  printing-press  nearer  than 
Charleston  or  Uichmond,  and  as  much  time  must 
elapse  before  the  constitution  could  become 
known  to  all,  the  delegates  were  not  to  convene 
till  the  14th  of  November.  Meanwhile  tho  Legis- 
lature was  to  organize.  Elections  were  held 
without  delay ;  members  were  chosen  after  the 
manner  in  which  the  settlers  had  long  been  ac- 
customed to  elect  representatives  to  the  Assembly 
of  the  parent  State,  and  these,  meeting  at  Jones- 
boro, conducted  tlioir  business  with  so  much 
dispatch  that  on  the  last  day  of  March  they  ad- 
journed. Many  acts  were  passed  by  them.  But 
one  alone  excited  general  comment,  and  was  the 
cause  of  unbounded  merriment  across  the  moun- 
tains. A  list  of  articles  at  that  time  scarce  to  lie 
met  with  in  the  State  of  Franklin  would  be  a 
long  one.  But  there  would  be  no  article  in  the 
list  less  plentiful  than  money.  .  .  .  When,  there- 
fore, the  Legislature  came  to  determine  what 
should  bo  tho  legal  currency  of  the  State,  it  most 
wisely  contented  itself  with  fixing  the  value  of 
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Bucli  nrticles  oh  Imd,  from  tlnio  Immomorldl,  hoen 
ufW'il  iiH  inoDcy.  One  pound  of  Hiigiir,  the  litw 
Hiiiil.  Hlioiild  piiHH  for  II  Hliillinf^-pii'cc:  the  Hkin  of 
H  ntcrooM  or  a  fox  for  a  HliillinK  and  thrrcpcncc. 
A  (jallon  of  ryo  whiskey,  il  was  tlioi|i,'lit,  was 
worth  twice  tliat  sum,  wliilo  a  gallon  of  pcach- 
Immdy  or  a  yard  of  ^ood  nine  hundred  tlax  linen 
was  each  to  pa.s8  for  a  threcshiilinK  piece.  Soni(! 
dilllculty  was  met  with  in  selecting  articles  that 
could  bo  easily  carried  from  place  to  place  and 
expressive  of  large  values.  It  was,  however, 
finally  determined  that  a  clean  beaver-skin,  an 
otter-  or  a  deer-skin,  shoidd  each  of  them  t)e  the 
representittive  of  six  sliillings.  In  Mils  kind  of 
money,  the  law  further  prescribed,  the  salary  of 
every  olllcer  of  the  State,  from  the  Oovernor 
down  to  the  hangman,  was  to  be  paid.  When 
this  act  became  known  in  tlio  East  the  wits  were 
greatly  amused.  ...  In  the  belief  that  the  new 
money  could  not  be  counterfeited  they  were 
liiuch  mistaken.  Many  bundles  of  what  seemed 
to  be  otter-skins  were  soon  passing  alio.it,  which, 
on  being  opened,  were  found  to  be  skins  of  rac- 
coons with  tails  of  otters  sewed  to  them.  .  .  . 
Tlie  name  of  the  Stnto  lias  often  been  asserted  to 
lie  Frankluud,  tlie  land  of  tlie  Franks,  or  Free- 
m  n.  .  .  .  Hut  letters  are  extant  from  higli 
ollicials  of  tlio  State  to  Henjumin  Franklin  de- 
claring that  it  was  named  after  him." — J.  B. 
JIcMaster,  Hint,  of  the  People  of  the  U.  8.,  v,  1, 
ch.  3,  with  foot- niite. 

Also  in:  J.  O.  M.  llamscy,  AnnaU  of  Ten- 
neioee,  ch.  4. 

A.  D.  1785-1796.— The  troubled  history  and 
the  fall  of^tlie  state  of  Franklin. — The  rise  of 
the  state  of  Tennessee. —  On  receiving  news 
of  the  organization  of  tlic  independent  state  of 
Franklin,  Governor  Martin,  of  North  (Jarolina, 
Issued  a  proclamation  which  was  skilfully  ad- 
dressed to  the  cooler  judgment  of  the  mountain- 
eers and  which  "was  not  without  Its  effect." 
But,  although  tho  adherents  of  North  Carolina 
"gradually  gained  ground  in  the  new  common- 
wealth, a  majority  still  clung  to  Sevier,  and  re- 
fused to  recognize  any  government  but  the  one 
they  themselves  had  organized.  In  this  oppo- 
sition of  parties,  disorders  sprang  uji  which 
presently  degenerated  into  lawlessness.  Both 
governments  claimed  jurisdiction,  and  both 
sought  to  exercise  it.  The  conseciuence  was 
that  both  became  inefficient.  Party  quarrels 
ensued;  old  friends  became  enemies;  Tipton  and 
his  followers  openly  supported  the  claims  of 
North  Carolina;  Sevier  souglit  to  maintain  his 
authority  as  the  executive  officer  of  Franklin. 
This  anbigonistic  spirit  led  to  the  commission  of 
various  outrages.  .  .  .  But  'n  the  midst  of  these 
Inglorious  quarrels.  Governor  Sevier  did  not 
neglect  to  defend  from  Indian  aggressions  tlic 
state  over  which  he  had  been  called  to  preside. 
.  .  .  He  was  far  less  successful,  however,  in  giv- 
ing peace  to  the  distracted  state  of  Franklin.  Tlie 
continuance  of  intestine  dissensions,  and  the  nice 
balance  of  parties  whicli  took  place  in  1787,  in- 
duced the  people  to  refuse  to  pay  taxes  either  to 
North  Carolina  or  to  the  local  government,  until 
the  supremacy  of  one  or  t'je  other  should  be 
more  generally  acknowledged.  In  this  state  of 
affairs,  with  his  government  tottering  to  its 
downfall,  Sevier  earnestly  appealed  to  North 
Carolina  for  a  ratification  of  the  independence  of 
the  state  of  Franklin,  and  to  Franklin  himself, 
and  the  governors  of  Georgia  and  Virginia,  for 


rnunsel  and  assistance.  Disappointed  on  nil 
sides,  he  lliiaiiy  rested  for  support  upon  his  im- 
mediate friends,  conscious  of  the  rectitude  of  his 
own  intentions.  .  .  .  But  the  people  were  al- 
ready weory  of  a  feud  which  threatened,  at 
every  fresh  oiitlireak,  to  end  in  bloodshed.  la 
1787  the  last  legislature  of  the  state  of  Franklin 
held  its  session  at  Greenville.  .  .  .  The  concilia- 
tory measures  of  Nortli  ('aroliiiii  presently  dig- 
armed  tlie  malecontentsof  all  further  arguments 
for  opposing  the  reunion:  and  in  February, 
1788,  t  state  of  Franklin  censed  to  exist." 
Fierce  >  ,inlliets  between  Sevier  and  Tiptim  and 
tlieir  hotter  partisans  still  continued  for  somo 
time;  until.  In  October.  Sevier  was  arrested  for 
high  treason  and  iniiirisoned  at  Morgantown. 
He  escaped  soon  after,  tlirough  the  aid  of  his 
sons,  was  elected  to  the  North  Carolina  senate, 
and  wr.s  permitted  to  (iiialify  for  the  scat  on  re- 
newing his  oath  of  allegiance.  "  His  services 
were  remembered  and  his  faults  forgotten." 
Meantime,  settlements  on  the  (himberland, 
founded  in  1770  by  .laiiies  Uobertson,  had  pros- 
pered and  grown  strong,  and  Nashville,  the 
chief  among  them,  assumed  Its  name  In  1784, 
"  in  commemoration  of  the  patriotic  services  of 
Colonel  Francis  Nash," of  North  Carolina,  who 
fell  in  the  battl(M)f  Oermiuitown.  In  1790,  after 
ratifying  tlie  Federal  Constitution,  North  Caro- 
lina, re-enacted  the  cession  of  her  western  terri- 
tory, coinciding  with  the  (iresent  state  of  Ten- 
nessee, to  the  United  States,  stipulating  "that 
no  regulation  made  or  to  be  made  by  Congress 
shall  tend  to  the  emanci  ation  of  slaves."  The 
"Territory  southwest  of  tlie  Ohio  "  w.is  then  or- 
ganized, with  Williani  Blount  for  governor.  Six 
years  later  (.lantiary,  1790),  the  population  of  the 
Territory  having  been  ascertained  by  a  census 
to  be  O.,()00  free  wliite  inhabitants  and  10,000 
slaves,  a  constitution  was  adopted,  the  State  of 
Tennessee  was  formed,  with  Jolin  Sevier  for 
Governor,  and,  after  some  opposition  In  Con- 
gress, it  was  formally  admitted  to  its  place  and 
rank  as  one  of  the  L'nited  States  of  America. 
Its  first  Representative  in  the  House  was  Andrew 
Jackson. —  W.  H.  Carpenter,  Uitt,  of  I'eiuiessee, 
ch.  10-17. 

Also  in  :  J.  U.  Gilmore,  John.  Sevier  as  a 
Commomc&tlth- Builder,  ch.  4-12. 

A.  D.  1785-1800.— The  <]uestion  of  the  Free 
Navigation  of  the  Mississippi. —  DiF.content 
of  the  settlers  and  intrigues  among  them. 
Sec  Louisi.\NA :  A.  1).  1785-1800. 

A.  D.  1813-1814.  —  The  Creek  War.  See 
United  States  of  Am.  :  A.  P.  1813-1814  (Au- 
otsT  —  Apkil). 

A.  D.  t86i  (January — May).— The  mode  in 
which  the  state  was  dragged  into  Rebellion. — 
"  Tne  Legislature  of  Tennessee  met  on  the  tilh 
of  .January.  On  the  12th,  a  bill  for  the  calling 
of  !i  state  convention  [with  the  object  of  follow- 
ing the  lead,  in  secession,  which  South  Carolina 
had  taken  on  the  20th  of  December —  See  United 
Statesof  Am.  :  A.  D.  1860  (Octoiieu  —  Dece.m- 
UEU)]  was  passed.  It  was  passed  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  voters.  The  election  took  place 
on  the  8th  day  of  February.  The  people  voted 
against  holding  a  convention  by  67,360,  to 
54,156.  In  disregard  of  this  vote  of  the  people, 
however,  the  legislature,  on  May  1st,  passed  u 
joint  resolution-authorizing  the  governor  to  enter 
into  a  militory  league  witli  the  Confederate 
States.    The  league  was  formed.    The  Governor, 
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Iiilinm  O.  IlnrrN,  srnt  ii  ini'HHiiKn  to  the  Irffisln- 
turi',  iiiiiidunciiiK  the  fiirt.  lie  filiitcil  ItM  tcriiiH. 
.  .  .  It  sllpiiliitol  tliiit  iiiilll  tlii^  Htiiti' hIkiuIiI  !)('- 
COMIC  II  ini'inlicr  nf  tlir  ('(irifcdrmcy,  '  tlu!  wliolo 
tnilltiir.v  force  and  inililiiry  <l|)crlllioIl.^,  otTciiHlve 
mill  ilcfciisivc,  of  Niiiil  Htiitc,  ill  the  iiiipcnilliiK 
conflict  witli  tlic  Uiiltcii  States,  hIiiiII  lie  tiniler 
thcclilef  control  uiiil  ilireclion  of  llie  I'rcHidentof 
till!  (, 'on federate  Htates. '  It  was  also  agreed  that 
tlio  stale  would,  as  soon  lis  it  hIioiiIiI  Join  the 
Confedeniey,  turn  over  all  piililic  property  it 
nilKlit  uci|iilre  from  llie  United  .States.  I'lii,' 
IcKislaturc  ratilled  the  leamic^  by  decided  niaiori- 
ties  of  both  brandies.  These  tlnai  proceedings 
took  place  on  the  7lli  day  of  Mav.  On  the  pre- 
ceding <lay,  tlie  legislature  put  forth  a  declara- 
tion of  independence.  It  was  submitted  to  the 
votes  of  tlu)  people  for  ratlHcation.  This  docu- 
ment waives  the  riglit  of  secession,  as  follows; 
'  We,  the  people  of  the  State  of  Tennessee, 
waiving  an  expression  of  opinion  as  to  tiie  ab- 
stract doctrine  of  Heeesslon,  but  asserting  the 
right,  as  a  free  and  independent  people,' declare 
that  all  the  laws  and  orilinances  by  whicli  Ten- 
ucssco  became  a  member  of  the  Federal  Union, 
'  are  hereby  iil)rogttted. '  The  vote  for  si^paration 
was  declared  by  the  governor  to  be  104,019  for, 
and  47,388against  that  ineasure.  It  thusappears 
that  the  Legislature  of  Tennessee,  in  dclaring 
tlio  separation  of  the  slate  from  tlie  Federal 
Union,  placed  its  action  upon  the  ground  of  a 
Tovoiutionary  right,  which  all  admit  to  be  iu- 
nlicnable,  if  the  cause  be  just."  —  S.  8.  Cox, 
Three  Decades  of  Federal  Ijtguldtion,  eh.  0. 

Al.BO  in:  F.  AFoore,  ed.,  Jiehelliuii  liecord,  v.  1, 
doc.  201-205.— O.  J.Victor,  IliM.  of  the  Southern 
Rebellion,  dii\  4,  ch.  11  (o,  2). 

A.  D.  i86i  (April). — Governor  Harris'  reply 
to  President  Lincoln's  call  for  troops.  Ucc 
Unitki)  .States  of  Am.  :  A.  I).  1801  (Apihi,). 

A.  D.  i86i  (June).  — The  loyalty  of  East 
Tennessee  and  its  lesistance  to  Secession. — 
"For  separation  and  representation  at  Rich- 
mond, East  Tennessee  gave  [at  the  election,  June 
8,  when  the  question  of  secession  was  nominally 
submitted  to  the  people,  the  state  having  been 
already  delivered  by  its  governor  and  legislature 
to  tlie  Confederacy]  14,700  votes;  and  half  of 
that  number  were  Rebel  troops,  having  no  au- 
thority under  the  Constitution  to  vote  at  any 
election.  For  '  no  separation '  and  '  no  represen- 
tation,'—  the  straight-out  Union  vote, —  East 
Tennessee  gave  33,000,  or  18,800  of  a  majority, 
with  at  least  5,000  quiet  citizens  deterred  from 
coming  out  by  threats  of  violence,  and  by  the 
presence  of  drunken  troops  at  the  polls  to  msult 
them.  .  .  .  By  .  .  .  fraud  and  villainy,  .  .  . 
the  great  State  of  Tennessee  w.s  carried  out  of 
the  Union.  'The  loyal  people  of  East  Tennessee, 
to  their  groat  honor,  had  no  lot  or  part  in  the 
work." — W.  Q.  Brownlow,  Sketches  of  the  Rise, 
Progress  and  Decline  of  Secession,  pp.  322-323. — 
"Finding  themselves  powerless  before  the  tyr- 
anny inaugurated,  the  Unionists  of  East  Ten- 
nessee resolved,  as  a  last  resort,  to  hold  a  Con- 
vention at  Greenville,  to  consult  as  to  Ihe  best 
course  to  pursue,  "rhis  Convention  met  Jrue 
17th.  The  attendance  was  very  large  —  tliirty- 
onc  counties  having  delegates  present  on  the 
first  day.  Judge  Nel;ion  presided.  After  a  four 
days'  session  it  adopted  a  Declaration  of  Griev- 
ances and  Resolutions,"  declaring  that  "we  pre- 
fer to  remain  attached  to  the  Qovernment  of  our 


fathers.  The  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
has  done  us  no  wrong.  Tlie  Cimgrcss  of  the 
United  .States  has  passed  no  law  lo  oppress  us. 
.  .  .  The  secession  cause  lias  thus  far  been  sus- 
tained by  dcceplioii  and  fiilscliood."  The  (,'op- 
veiilion  proleslcd  on  behalf  of  lOast  Tennesseo 
against  be'.ig  dragged  into  rebellion,  and  ap- 
pointed cKinniissiom'i's  to  pursue  measures  look- 
ing to  III'  formation  of  a  separate  state.  "Vain 
protest!  It  was  not  long  before  those  Unionists 
and  protcstants  against  wrong  were  living  for 
their  lives,  and  were  hunted  down  like  wild 
beasts." — ().  J.  Victor,  Hist,  of  the  Stiuthern  Re- 
Miion,  diD.  5,  ch.  5  (r.  2). 

Also  in:  "l'.  W.  Humes,  The  Loyal  Moun- 
taineers of  Tennessee,  ch.  0-11. — \V.  Rule,  hiyal- 
ists  of  Tinn.  in  the  late  War  (Sketches  of  War 
J  list.,  Ohio  Commander!/,  L.  L.  v.  2). 

A.  D.  i86a  (February).— The  breaking  of 
the  Rebel  line  of  defense  at  Fo.  ienry  and 
Fort  Donelson.  .See  UNiTi-.n  Statk..  ok  Am.  : 
A.  1).  18(12  (.lANiiAitv—FKiiiiiiAUY:  Kentucky — 
'Pennf.sskk), 

A.  D.  1862  (March).— Andrew  Johnson  ap- 
pointed military  governor.-  Sei^  United  States 
OK  Am.  :  A.  1).  1862  (Mahcii-Jiine). 

A.  D.  i86a  (April).— The  continued  advance 
of  the  Union  armies.— Battle  of  Shitoh,  or 
Pittsburg  Landing.  See  United  States  of 
Am.;  A.  I).  1803  (Feuhuauy— Apiiil:  Ten- 
nessee). 

A.  D.  1863  (April— May).— The  Union  adr 
vance  upon  Corinth,  Mississippi.  See  Unitkd 
States  OK  Am.:  A.  I).  1802  (Ai-iiiL— May:  Ten- 
nessee—  MiSSISSIl'IM). 

A.  D.  1862  (June).— Evacuation  of  Fort  Pil- 
low and  surrender  of  Memphis  by  the  Confed- 
erates. See  United  States  ok  Am.  ;  A.  D. 
1802  (June:  On  the  Mississii'im). 

A.  D.  1863  (June  — October).  — The  Buell- 
Bragg  campaign.— Chattanooga  secured  by 
the  Confederates.  .See  United  States  ok  Am.  : 
A.  1).  1802  (June— OtTouEu;  Tennessee-  Ken- 
tucky). 

A.  D  1863-1863  (December— January). — 
Bragg  and  Rosecrans. — The  Battle  of  Stone 
River,  or  Murfreesborough.  See  United  States 
OK  Am.  :  A.  D.  180'2-lb03  (Decemuek— Janu- 
ary; Tennessee). 

A.  D.  1863  (February— April). —  Engage- 
ments at  Dover  and  Franklin.  See  United 
States  OK  A.M. :  A.  I).  ISOJUFeukuaiiy- AriiiL: 
Tennessee). 

A.  D.  i863(June  — July).— The  Tullahoma 
campaign  of  Kosecrans.  See  United  States 
okAm.  :  A.  I).  1803  (June— July:  Tennessee). 

A.  D.  1863  (August —  September).  —  Burn- 
side  in  east  Tennessee.  See  United  St.vtes 
OK  Am.:  a.  1).  1803  (AuousT- Sbptembcii: 
Tennessee)  Buhnside's  dei.iveiiance. 

A.  D.  1863  (August  —  September).  —  The 
Chickamauga  campaign  and  battle.  —  The 
Union  army  at  Chattanooga.  See  Uniteo 
States  ok  Am.  :  A.  1).  1803  (August- Sei'te.m- 
iiEii:  Tennessee)  Rosecbans'  advance. 

A.  D.  1863  (October— November). —  The 
Siege  and  the  Battles  of  Chattanooga.— 
Lookout  Mountain.— Missionary  Ridge.  See 
United  States  ok  Am.  :  A.  I).  180"  (Octobeh— 
Novemueu:  Tennessee). 

A.  D.  1863  (October—  December).-  Siege 
of  Knoxville.  Sec  United  St.ates  ok  Am.  : 
A.  D.  1803  (October— Dkcembeii:  Tennessee). 
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A.  D.  1863-1864  (December— April).— Win- 
ter operations.—  Withdrawal  of  Longstreet 
from  eait  Tenneiiee.  Sci;  L'.nitkd  Statkn  or 
Am.  ;  A.  I).  lH«U-lW«l(l)KrKMiiKii— Ai-iiit,;  Tkn- 

NKHSKK- MlHMIHMIl'I'l). 

A.  D.  1864  (April).— The  Fort  Pillow  Mas- 
sacre. Sec  L'mtki>  St.vTKK  OF  A.M.  :  .\.  1).  1M(U 
(Ai'Uii.:  Tknnkhmkk). 

A.  D.  1864  (September  —  October).  —  For- 
rest's raid.  —  The  capture  of  Athens.  Hvv 
Unitki)  Ht.\tk«  OK  A.M. :  A.  I).  IHOl  (Hkptkm- 
BKIl— OCTOIIKU:   (Jkoikh.v). 

A.  D.  1864  (November).  —  Hood's  invasion 
and  destruction.— The  Battles  of  Franklin 
and  Nashville.  Sto  Unitkd  St.vtks  ok  Am.  : 
A.  I).   1804  (NovKMDEii:  Tk.n.nkhwkk),  iukI  (1)e- 

CKMIIKU :    TkN.NKHHKK). 

A.  D.  1865.— President  Johnson's  recogni- 
tion of  the  reconstructed  State  Government. 
8co  United  States  ok  Am.  :  A.  1).  18(55  (.May- 
July). 

A.  D.  1865-1866.— Reconstruction.— Aboli- 
tion of  Slavery.— Restoration  of  the  State  to 
its  "  former,  proper,  practical  relation  to  the 
Union." —  In  tlie  corlv  part  of  18(!r>,  Andrew 
Johnson,  tliough  Vice-rrt'aidentt'lcct,  was  "still 
dischnrging  tho  functions  of  niilitiiry  governor 
of  'I'cnnussce.  A  popular  convention  orlginiilin" 
from  his  recommendation  and  assembling  mu.^i 
bis  ttuspices,  was  organized  at  Nashville  on  the 
0th  day  of  January,  1863.  Membership  of  tliJ 
body  was  limited  to  those  who  '  give  on  active 
support  to  tho  Union  cause,  who  liave  never  vol- 
untarily borne  arms  against  the  Oovernmeut,  who 
have  never  voluntarily  given  aid  and  comfort  to 
tho  enemy.'.  .  .  Tennessee,  us  Johnson  bluntly 
maintained,  could  only  bo  organized  and  con- 
trolled as  a  State  In  the  Union  by  that  portion  of 
her  citizens  who  acknowledged  their  allegiance 
to  the  Government  of  tho  Union.  Under  this 
theory  of  procedure  tho  popular  convention  jiro- 
posed  an  amendment  to  tho  State  constitution, 
'  forever  abolishing  and  prohibiting  slavery  in 
tho  State,'  and  further  declaring  that '  the  Legis- 
lature shall  make  no  law  recognizing  the  right 
of  property  in  man.'  The  convention  took  sev- 
eral other  important  step.s.  annulling  in  whole 
and  In  detail  all  the  legislation  which  under 
Confederate  rule  had  made  tho  State  a  guilty 
participant  in  the  rebellion  Thus  was  swept 
away  the  ordinance  of  Secession,  and  the  State 
debt  created  in  aid  of  the  war  against  the  Union. 
AH  these  proceedings  were  subtnltlcd  to  popular 
4  'o  r,  f'r,  22d  of  February,  and  were  ratified 
by  un  utllr  latlve  vote  of  25,'293  against  a  nega- 
tive vote  r  48.  The  total  vote  of  the  State  at 
the  PresI  entlal  election  of  1860  was  145,333. 
Mr.  Line  m's  requirement  of  one-tenth  of  that 
number  ma  abundantly  complied  with  by  tho 
vote  on  tho  questions  submitted  to  the  popular 
decision.  .  .  .  Under  this  new  order  of  things, 
William  G.  Brownlow,  better  known  to  the 
world  bj'  his  .si'ubrlquet  of  '  Parson  '  Brownlow, 
was  chosen  governor  without  opposition  on  the 
4th  day  of  March,  1865,  the  day  of  Mr.  Lincoln's 
second  inauguration.  The  new  Legislature  met 
at  Nashville  a  month  later,  on  tho  3d  of  April, 
and  on  the  5th  ratified  the  Thirteenth  Anieud- 
raent;  thus  adding  the  abolition  of  slavery  by 
National  authority  to  that  already  decreed  by 
the  Stole.  Tlio  Legislature  completed  its  work 
by  electing  two  consistent  Union  men,  David  T. 
Patterson  and  Joseph  8.  Fowler,  to  the  United 


Slates  Senate.  The  framework  of  the  new  Gov- 
ernnicnt  was  thus  coninletcd  and  in  operation 
before  the  death  of  Mr.  Lincoln." — J.  G.  Illaine, 
Tirinti/  Vriini  iif  Coiij/rinii.  i\  'i,  eh.  3. —  After  tho 
organization  of  a  loyal  government  in  Teiuies.seo, 
more  than  a  year  pa».sed  before  tlu^  restoration 
of  tile  Slate  to  its  constitutional  relations  with 
the  Unii<'d  States,  by  the  admission  of  its  Sen- 
ators anil  Uepresenlatlves  to  (Congress.  Teinies- 
seo  was  tlie  llr.st,  however,  among  the  seceded 
States  to  ol)tain  that  recognitlim,  by  being  tlio 
first  to  ratify  the  Fourteenth  (,'iinstltullonal 
Amendnuint.  "  Imnx'dlately  on  tha  reception 
of  till!  circular  of  the  Secretary  of  State  contain- 
ing tho  proposed  amendment,  Governor  llrown- 
low  Issued  a  proolami'.tion  sununoidng  t!ie  Legis- 
laturi!  of  '1'enne.ssee  to  assemble  at  Nashville  on 
the  'th  of  July  11806].  .  .  .  Every  ellort  was 
made  to  prevent  tlio  assembling  of  the  rt.iMlred 
number  [to  constitute  a  ((uorumj.  The  power- 
ful Inlluence  of  the  President  himself  was  thrown 
in  opposition  to  ratification."  Hy  arresting  re- 
calcitrant members,  and  by  "the  expeillent  of 
considering  the  members  who  were  under  arrest 
and  confined  In  a  committee  room  as  prcsen*.  in 
their  places,"  the  uuorum  wiis  assumed  to  have 
been  made  up  and  the  amcmlment  was  ratified. 
"  Inunedlutely  after  tho  news  was  received  in 
Washington,  Mr.  Ulngham,  in  tho  House  of 
I{epresentatlves,  movea  to  reconsider  a  motion 
by  which  a  joint  resolution  relating  to  tho  resto- 
ration of  'lennesseo  hod  been  referred  to  tho 
('ommlttee  on  Ueeonstructlon,"  and,  this  motion 
being  adopted,  ho  introduced  a  substituto  which 
declared,  "  That  tho  State  of  Tennessee  Is  hereby 
restored  to  her  former,  proper,  practical  relation 
to  the  Union,  and  again  entitled  to  be  represented 
by  Senators  and  Hepresentativos  in  Congress, 
duly  elected  and  qualified,  upon  their  taking  the 
oiitlis  of  olllce  reiiuired  by  existing  laws."  On 
the  following  day  this  joint  resolution  passed 
the  House,  and  a  day  later  (July  '^Ist),  it  was 
adopted  by  the  Senate.—  W.  H.  Barnes,  lliat.  of 
t/ie'SMtCoiig.,  ch.  20. 

Also  in-.  Ira  P.  Jones,  Reconstruction  in  Ten- 
ttcmee  (  Whi/  the  Solid  South  f  ch.  7). 

A.  D.  1866-1871.— The  Kn  Klux  Klan.  See 
United  States  of  A.m.  :  A.  L>.  1800-1871. 


TENNIS-COURT  OATH,  The.  See 
riiANCE:  A.  D.  1789  (June). 

TENOCHTITLAN.  — Tho  native  name  of 
the  city  of  Mexico.  See  Mexico:  A.  D.  1325- 
1502. 

TENPET,  The.      See  Maoians. 

TENURE-OF-OFFICE  BILL,  The.  See 
UiJiTED  States  oj.'  Am.  :  A.  D.  186(5-1867  (Dk- 

CB.MIIKK — MaUCII). 

TEOTIHUACAN,  Pyramids  at.    See  Mex- 
ico, Ancient:  The  Toi.tec  Empiiie,  &c. 
TEQUESTA,  The.    See  A.meuican  Abouio- 

INES:    TiMUQUANAN  FAMILY. 

TERENTILIAN  LAW,  The.  See  Rome: 
B.  C.  451-449. 

TERMILI,  The.     See  Lycians. 

TEROUENNE:  Siege  and  capture  by  the 
English  (1513).     See  Fkance:  A.  I).  1513-1515. 

TERRA  FIRMA.     See  Tieiiua  Fikme. 

TERROR,  The  Reign  of.—  As  commonly 
used,  this  phrase  describes  tlie  fearful  state  of 
things  that  prevailed  in  Fr.nce  during  a  period 
of  the  French   Revolutioi  which  ended  with 
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the  fall  of  Robespierre,  July  27  (Ninth  Ther- 
miclor),  1794.  The  Ueginning  of  the  period  so 
called  is  usually  placed  at  the  date  of  the  coup 
d'etat,  May  31 — Juno  2,  iJ'93,  which  overthrew 
the  Girondists  and  gave  unrestrained  power  into 
the  hands  of  the  Terrorists  of  the  Mountain.  Tlie 
Ucign  of  Terror  was  not  however  fully  organized 
as  a  deliberately  merciless  system,  and  made,  ac- 
cording to  the  demand  of  the  Paris  Couuninie, 
"  the  order  of  the  day,"  unt'l  the  following  Sep- 
tember. In  another  view,  the  Reign  of  Terror 
may  be  said  to  have  begun  with  the  creation  of 
the  terrible' Revolutionary  Tribunal,  March,  1793. 
See  Prance:  A.  D.  1793  (February— Apuil), 
to  1704  (July). 

TERTIARII,  The.    See  Beguines,  etc. 

TESCHEN,  Treaty  of  (1779).  See  Ba- 
varia: A.  1).  177V-1779. 

TESHER. — The  name  which  the  Egyptians 
,gave  to  the  Arabian  desert,  signifying  red  earth. 
See  Egypt:  Its  names. 

TESSERA    HOSHITALIS.    See  Hospes. 

TEST  ACT,  and  its  Repeal.  See  Eng- 
land: A.  I).  1673-1673,  and  1837-1838  Re.moval 

OK    DiSAIlII.ITIES. 

TESTRI,  Battle  of  (A.  D.  687).  See 
Franks:  A.  I),  r.l  1-7.53. 

TESTS,  Religious,  in  the  English  Univer- 
sities: Abolished.    See  England:  A.  D.  1871. 

TETONS,  The.  See  A.merican  Aborigi- 
nes: Siouan  Family. 

TETRARCH.  — As  originally  used,  this 
offlcial  title,  from  the  Greek,  signified  the  gover- 
nor of  one  fourth  part  of  a  country  or  province. 
Later,  the  liomans  applied  it  to  many  tributary 
princes,  in  Syria  and  elsewhere,  to  whom  they 
wished  to  give  a  rank  inferior  to  that  of  the 
tributary  kings. 

TETZEL,  and  the  sale  of  Indulgences. 
See  Pap.\cy:  A.  I).  1517  Tetzel. 

TEUKRIANS,  The.— "The  elegiac  poet 
Kallinus,  in  tlie  middle  of  the  seventh  century 
B.  C,  was  the  first  who  mentioned  the  Teu- 
krians;  he  treated  them  as  immigrants  from 
KrCte,  though  other  authors  represented  them 
a3  indigenous,  or  as  having  come  from  Attica. 
However  the  fact  may  stand  as  to  their  origin, 
we  may  gather  that,  in  the  time  of  Kallinus,  they 
were  still  the  great  occupants  of  the  Troad 
[northwestern  Asia  Minor].  Gradually  the  south 
and  west  coasts,  as  well  as  the  interior  of  this 
region,  became  penetrated  by  successive  colo- 
nies of  JEoMc  Greeks.  .  .  .  The  name  Teukrians 
gradually  vanished  out  of  present  use  and  came 
to  belong  only  to  the  legends  of  the  past." — G. 
Grote,  Ilint.  of  Oreees,  pt.  2,  ch.  14. 

TEUTECAS,  The.  See  American  Ano- 
bioines:  Zai'otecs,  etc. 

TEUTONES.— TEUTONIC— "  In  tlie  way 
of  evidence  of  there  being  Teutones  amongst  the 
Germans,  over  ond  above  the  associate  mention 
of  their  names  with  that  of  the  Cimbri  [see 
CiMBRi],  there  is  but  little.  They  are  not  so 
mentioned  either  by  Tacitus  or  Strabo.  .  .  . 
Arguments  have  been  taken  from  .  .  .  the  sup- 
posed connection  of  the  prese:"',  word  'Deut-sch' 
=  ' German,' with  the  classical  word  'Teutones.' 
.  .  .  The  reasoning  .  .  .  nins  thus:  The  syllable 
in  question  is  common  to  the  word  'Teut-ones,' 
■Teut-onicus,'  'Theod-iscas,'  'teud-uiscus,'  'teut- 
iscus,'  'tflt-iske,'  'dflt-iske,'  '  tiut-sclie,'  'deut- 
sch  ' ;  whilst  the  word  Deut-sch  means  German. 
As  the  '  Teutones '  were  Germans,  so  were  the 


Cimbri  also.  Now  this  line  of  argument  is  set 
aside  by  the  circumstance  that  the  syllable  '  Tout-' 
in  Teut-ones  and  Teut-onicus  as  the  names  of  the 
confederates  of  the  Cimbri,  is  wholly  unconnec- 
ted witli  the  'Teut-' in  '  theotl-iscus  '  and  Deut- 
sch.  Tills  is  fully  shown  by  Grimm  in  his  dis- 
sertation on  the  words  German  and  Dutch.  In 
its  oldest  form  the  latter  word  meant  '  popular,' 
'  national,'  '  vernacular';  it  was  an  adjective  ap- 
plied to  the  'vulgar  tongue,'  or  the  vernaculiir 
German,  in  opposition  to  the  Latin.  In  the  tenth 
century  the  secondary  form  '  Teut-onicus '  came 
ill  vogue  even  with  German  writers.  Whether 
this  arose  out  of  imitation  of  the  Latin  form 
■  Romanice,'  or  out  of  the  idea  of  r.n  historical 
connection  with  tlic  Teutones  of  the  claecics,  is 
immaterial.  It  is  clear  that  the  present  word 
'Deut-sch'  proves  nothing  respecting  the  Teu- 
tones. Perhaps,  however,  as  early  as  the  time  of 
Martial  the  word  'Teutonicus'  was  used  in  a 
general  sense,  denoting  the  Germans  in  general. 
Certain  it  is  that,  before  his  time,  it  meant  the 
particular  people  conquered  by  Marius,  irrespec- 
tive of  origin  or  locality.  "—R.  G.  Latham,  The 
Oermany  of  Tucitus,  app.  3. 


TEUTONIC  KNIGHTS  OF  THE  HOS- 
PITAL :  The  founding  of  the  order.— "It  is 

not  possible  to  find  the  exact  date  of  the  founda- 
tion of  the  Teutonic  Order,  but  it  was  probably 
about  A.  D.  1190  that  it  received  its  full  organi- 
zation as  one  of  the  recognized  Religious  3lili- 
tary  Orders.  Its  actual  commencement,  like  that 
of  the  other  Orders,  was  ob.scure  and  humble. 
About  1128  or  1129,  a  wealthy  German,  who  had 
taken  part  in  the  siege  and  capture  of  Jerusalem, 
settled  there  with  his  wife,  intending  to  spend 
the  remainder  of  his  life  in  the  practice  of  reli- 
gion and  in  visiting  tlic  hoiy  places.  His  atten- 
tion and  interest  were  soon  excited  by  the  mis- 
fortunes of  his  poorer  couutrymen,  who  came  in 
great  numbers  as  pilgrims  to  Jenusalem.  Many 
fell  sick,  and  endured  great  miseries  and  hard- 
ships. Moved  with  compassion,  he  received 
some  of  the  more  distressing  cases  into  his  own 
house.  But  he  soon  found  that  the  work  grew 
beyond  this,  and  he  built  a  hospital,  with  a 
chapel  dedicated  to  the  Blessed  Virgin.  In  this 
institution  he  passed  the  whole  of  his  time, 
nursing  the  sick  pilgrims ;  and  to  their  mainte- 
nance he  devoted  the  whole  of  his  means. "  One 
by  one,  others  of  his  countrymen  joined  the  pious 
German  in  his  benevolent  work,  and  ' '  banded 
themselves  together  after  the  pattern  of  the 
Order  of  t^t.  John  of  Jerusalem,  and  united  the 
care  of  tlij  sick  and  poor  with  the  iirofession  of 
arms  in  their  defence,  under  the  title  of  Hospi- 
tallers of  the  Blessed  Virgin.  This  little  band  put 
themselves  under  the  direction  of  the  Grand 
Prior  of  the  Hospitallers  of  St.  John  of  Jerusa- 
lem, although  they  did  not  actually  join  this 
Order,  whose  operations  they  so  closely  imitati'd. 
...  It  was,  however,  during  the  siege  of  Acre 
[A.  D.  1189-1191]  tliat  the  Teut  mic  Order  re- 
ceived its  final  and  complete  orf;anization  as  one 
of  the  great  Military  Religious  0  rders  of  Europe. " 
At  Acre,  the  Hospitallers  of  th ;  Blessed  Virgin, 
then  driven  from  Jerusalem  by  "Paladin's  con- 
quest, joined  certain  citizens  of  Bremen;  'uid  Lu- 
beck  in  providing  a  field-hosi)ital  for  the  wounded 
and  sick,  and  in  their  new  sphere  of  labor  they 
acquired  the  de«>:,''nation  of  the  Teutonic  Knights 
of  the  Hospital  of  I-  Blessed  Virgin  at  Jerusa- 
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lem.  "  It  is  said  that  the  Order  owed  its  consti- 
tution to  Frederick,  Dulte  of  Sual)ia ;  but  there 
is  mucli  obscurity,  and  little  authentic  record  to 
determine  this  or  to  furnish  particulars  of  the 
transaction.  Tlie  Order  seems,  liowever,  to  have 
been  contirmed  by  Pope  Celestine  III." — V.  V. 
Woodhouse,  MiUtary  lleligioi  ;  Onlen,  pt.  '6, 
eh.  1. 

Conquest  of  Prussia.  See  Puussia:  13tii 
Centuky:  and  Livoni.v. 

Subjection  to  Poland,  secularization  of  the 
Order  and  surrender  of  its  territories.  See 
Poland:  A.  D.  i:5;W-l.")r:.'. 

A.  D.  180Q. —  Suppression  by  Napoleon.  See 
Geumany;  a.  D.  iyOi)(.luLY — Decemueh). 

TEWFIK,  Khedive  of  Egypt,  The  reign 

of.  See  Egypt:  A.  D.  1875-1883;  and  1882- 
1883 

TEWKESBURY,  Battle  of  (1471).— The 
final  battle  of  the  "  Wars  of  the  Roses,  '  in  wliich 
Edward  IV.  of  Eniflaud  overthrew  the  last 
Lancastrian  army,  collected  by  Queen  Margaret 
of  Anjou  and  her  adherents;  fought  May  4,  1471. 
Tliree  weeks  previously,  at  Barnet,  he  had  de- 
feated and  slain  the  Earl  of  Warwick.  At 
Tewkesbury  Queen  Margaret  was  taken  pris- 
oner, her  young  son  disappeared,  how  or  wlien 
la  uncertain,  and  lier  husband,  the  deposed  King 
Henry  VI.,  died  mysteriously  a  few  days  after- 
wards in  liis  iirison  in  the  tower.  It  was  the  end 
of  the  Lancastrian  struggle.  See  England: 
A.  D.  1455-1471. 

♦ 

TEXAS:  The  aboriginal  inhabitants  and 
the  name. —  Amongst  the  small  tribes  fouud 
early  in  the  19th  century  existing  west  of  the 
Mississippi  on  Ued  River  and  south  of  it,  and 
believe(l  to  be  natives  of  that  region,  were  the 
Caddoes,  "the  Nandakoes,  the  Inies  or  Tachics, 
who  have  given  their  name  to  the  province  of 
Texas,  ancl  the  Nal)edaches,  .  .  .  [who]  speak 
dialects  of  the  Caddo  language."  Also,  the 
Natchitoches,  the  Yutassecs,  the  Adaize,  the 
Appelousas,  etc.  —  A.  Gallatin,  Synopsis  of  the 
Indian,  Tribes  (Archatologia  Americana,  v.  2), 
introd.,  sect.  3. 

Also  in:  President's  Message,  Feb.  19,  1806, 
with  accompnnyinff  doc's. —  See,  also,  Ameuican 
Aborioines:  Apache  Guoup. 

A.  D.  1685-1687.— La  Salle's  shipwrecked 
colony.     See  Canada:  A.  I).  1669-1687. 

A.  D.  1819-1835. — Relinquishment  of  Ameri- 
can claims  to  Spain. — Condition  as  a  Mexican 
province.  —  Encouragement  of  immigration 
from  the  United  States  and  Europe. — "By 
the  treaty  of  1819  with  Spain  for  the  cession  of 
tlie  Floridas,  the  United  States  relinquished  all 
claim  to  the  western  portion  of  Louisiana  lying 
south  of  Red  River  and  west  of  the  Sabine  [see 
Elouida:  a.  I).  1819-1831;  and  Louisiana: 
A.  D.  1798-1803].  After  the  final  ratification  of 
that  treaty  by  both  governments,  and  the  cession 
and  delivery  of  tho  f'loridas  to  the  United  ^*ates, 
the  Spaiuards  took  formal  possession  of  the 
country  west  of  the  Sabine,  and  erected  it  into 
tlie  'Province  of  Texas,'  under  the  authority 
and  jurisdiction  of  the  Viceroy  of  Mexico.  From 
that  time  the  Sabine  River  was  tlie  western 
boundary  of  the  United  States,  near  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico.  The  province  of  Texas  at  this  time  was 
occupied  by  the  native  tribes  of  savages,  inter- 
rupted only  by  a  few  Spanish  settlements.  .  .  . 


The  whole  population,  including  some  settle- 
ments in  the  vicinity  of  the  sea-coast,  scarcely 
exceeded  5,000  souls,  of  whom  the  greater  por- 
tion were  the  remains  of  old  colonies  formed 
during  the  Spanish  dominion  over  the  jirovinco 
of  Louisiana.  Each  i)riHcipal  settlement,  from 
San  Antonio  de  Bexar  to  Nacogdoches,  was 
placed  under  the  government  of  a  military  com- 
mandant, who  exercised  civil  and  military  au- 
thority within  the  limits  of  his  presidio.  .  .  . 
Such  was  the  province  of  Texas  under  the  Span- 
isli  monarchy  until  the  year  1831,  when  Mexico 
became  on  independent  nation.  ...  On  the  24th 
of  OctSber,  1834,  the  Mexican  States  alopted  a 
Republican  form  of  government,  embiacing  'a 
confederation  of  independent  states,'  known  and 
designated  as  tlie  '  United  States  of  Mexico.'  In 
this  confederation  the  departments  of  Texas  and 
Coahuila  were  admitted  as  one  state,  and  were 
jointly  represented  in  the  Congress  of  Mexico. 
St  on  after  the  establishment  of  independence  in 
the  United  States  of  Slexieo,  the  colonization 
mid  settlement  of  Texas  became  a  favorite  sub- 
ject of  national  policy  with  the  new  government. 
To  attract  population  for  the  settleiaent  of  the 
country,  colonization  laws  were  enacted,  to  en- 
courage enterprising  individuals  from  foreign 
countries  to  establish  large  colonies  of  emigrants 
within  the  limits  of  Texas.  Under  the  pro- 
visions of  these  laws  enterprise  was  awakened  in 
the  United  States  and  in  some  portions  of  Eu- 
rope. Founders  of  colonies,  or  'Empresarios,' 
were  induced  to  enter  into  engagements  for  the 
oecui)aiicy  and  settlement  of  large  tracts  of  coun- 
try, designated  in  their  respective  '  grants ' ;  the 
extent  of  the  grant  being  proportionate  to  the 
number  of  colonists  to  be  introduced.  The  first 
grant  was  made  to  Moses  Austin,  a  native  of 
Durham,  Connecticut,  in  1821,  and  under  its 
lU'ovisious  he  was  required  by  the  Mexican  au- 
thorities to  introduce  300  families  from  the 
United  States.  Tliis  enterprising  man,  having 
departed  from  Bexar  for  the  introduction  of  his 
colony,  died  on  his  journey  through  the  wilder- 
ness, leaving  his  plans  of  colonization  to  bo 
prosecuted  by  his  son,  Colonel  Stephen  P.  Aus- 
tin, who  possessed  the  talents,  energy,  and  judg- 
ment requisite  for  the  arduous  undertaking. 
Having  succeeded  to  his  father's  enterprise,  he 
subsequently  acquired  more  influence  with  the 
Mexican  government  than  any  other  '  empresario ' 
in  the  province.  .  .  .  But  a  few  years  had  elapsed 
when  nearly  the  whole  area  of  the  department  of 
Texas  had  been  parceled  out  into  extensive 
grants  for  settlement  by,  the  different  '  empres- 
arios '  with  their  colonies.  ...  Emigration  from 
the  United  States,  as  well  as  from  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  continued  to  augment  the  popula- 
tion in  all  till*  departments  until  the  year  1834, 
when  political  troubles  began  to  convulse  the 
Mexican  Republic."  In  1835  "the  whole  Anglo- 
American  population  of  Texas  was  about  20,000; 
of  tills  number  General  Austin's  colony  com- 
prised no  less  than  13,000,  or  more  than  half  the 
entire  population.  These  were  chiefiy  emigrants 
from  the  United  States.  .  .  .  The  Mexicans 
within  the  limits  of  Texas  at  this  period  scarcely 
exceeded  3,000,  most  of  whom  resided  in  the 
vicini'y  of  Bexar." — J.  W.  Monette,  Discovery 
and  Hettlenunt  of  tlie  Mississippi  Valley,  v.  2,  pp. 
569-572. 

Also  in  :  U.  Yoakum,  Hist,  of  Texas,  v.  1,  c/t. 
15-31. 
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A.  D.  1 824- 1 836.— The  introduction  of  Sla- 
very.— Schemes  of  the  Slave  Power  in  the 
United  States.  —  Revolutionary  movement 
under  Houston. — Independence  of  Mexico  de- 
clared, and  practically  won  at  San  Jacinto. — 
The  American  si'ttlers  in  Texas  "  brouglit  their 
slaves  with  them,  and  continued  to  do  so  not- 
withstanilfng  a  decree  of  tlie  Mexican  ConRress, 
issued  in  .Inly,  1824,  which  forbade  the  importa- 
tion into  AIe.\ican  territory  of  slaves  from  foreign 
countries,  and  notwithstati'Mng  the  Constitution 
adopted  the  same  3'car,  which  declared  free  all 
children  thereafter  I)orn  of  slaves.  About  that 
time  tlio  slave-holders  in  the  United  State*  began 
to  see  in  Texas  an  object  of  peculiar  interest  to 
them.  The  Missouri  (!!ompromise,  admitting 
Missouri  as  a  Slave  State  and  opening  to  slavery 
all  that  part  of  the  Louisiana  purchase  south  of 
36°  iiO',  seemed  at  first  to  give  a  great  advantage 
to  the  slave  power.  But  gradually  it  became 
apparent  that  the  territory  thus  opened  to  slavery 
was,  after  all.  too  limited  for  the  formation  of 
many  new  Slave  States,  while  the  area  for  the 
building  up  of  Free  States  was  much  larger. 
More  territory  for  slavery  was  therefore  neeiled 
to  maintain  the  balance  of  power  between  the 
two  sections.  At  the  same  time  the  Mexican 
government,  growing  alarmed  at  the  unruly 
spirit  of  the  American  colony  in  Texas,  attached 
Texas  to  Coahuila,  the  two  to  form  one  state. 
The  constitution  of  Coahuila  forbade  the  impor- 
tation of  slaves;  and  in  1830  the  Republic  of 
Mexico,  by  the  decree  of  September  15,  emanci- 
pated all  the  slaves  within  its  boundaries.  Then 
the  American  Slave  States  found  themselves 
flanked  in  the  southwest  by  a  power  not  only 
not  in  sympathy  with  slavery,  but  threatening 
to  become  dangerous  to  its  safety.  The  main- 
tenance of  slavery  in  Texas,  and  eventually  the 
acquisition  of  that  country,  were  thenceforth 
looked  upon  by  the  slaveholding  interest  in  this 
Republic  as  matters  of  very  great  importance, 
and  the  annexation  project  was  pushed  forward 
systematically.  First  the  American  settlers  in 
Texas  refused  to  obey  the  Mexican  decree  of 
emancipation,  and,  in  order  to  avoid  an  insurrec- 
tion, the  Mexican  authorities  permitted  it  to  bo 
understood  that  the  decree  did  not  embrace 
Texas.  Thus  one  point  was  gained.  Then  the 
Southern  press  vigorously  agitated  the  necessity 
of  enlarging  the  area  of  slavery,  while  an  interest 
In  the  North  was  created  by  organizing  three 
land  companies  in  New  York,  which  used  pre- 
tended Mexican  land  grants  in  Texas  as  the  basis 
of  issues  of  stock,  promising  to  make  people  rich 
overnight,  and  thus  drawing  Texas  within  the 
circle  of  American  business  speculation.  In 
1830  President  Jackson  made  another  attempt  to 

Purchase  Texas  [Henry  Clay,  in  1827,  when 
ecretary  of  State  under  John  Quincy  Adams, 
had  already  made  a  proposal  to  the  Mexican 
government  for  the  purchase],  offering  five  mil- 
Rons,  but  without  success.  The  Mexican  gov- 
ernment, scenting  the  coming  danger,  prohibited 
the  immigration  of  Americans  into  Texas.  This, 
however,  had  no  effect.  The  American  colony 
now  received  a  capable  and  daring  leader  in  Sam 
Houston  of  Tennessee,  who  had  served  with 
General  Jackson  '"  the  Indian  wars.  He  went 
to  Texas  for  *'  cinct  object  of  wresting  that 
country  from  ..  .ico.  There  is  reason  for  be- 
lieving that  President  Jackson  was  not  ignorant 
of  his  intentions.    Revolutionary  convulsions  in 


Mexico  ^ave  the  American  colonists  welcome 
opportunities  for  complaints,  which  led  to  col- 
lisions with  the  Mexican  authorities.  General 
Santa  Anna,  who  by  a  successful  revolutionary 
stroke  had  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  Mexi- 
can government,  attempted  to  reduce  the  unruly 
Americans  to  obedience.  In  1835  armed  conflicts 
took  place,  in  which  the  An.cricans  frequently 
had  the  advantage.  The  T"xi;ns  declared  their 
independence  fnm  Mexico  on  March  2.  1836. 
The  declaration  was  signiid  by  about  60  men, 
among  whom  there  were  only  two  of  Mexican 
nationality.  The  constitution  of  the  new  repub- 
lic contirmed  the  existence  of  slavery  under  its 
jurisdiction,  and  surrounded  it  with  all  possible 
guaranties.  >Ieanwhile  Santa  Anna  advanced  at 
the  head  of  a  Jlexican  army  to  subdue  the  revo- 
lutionists. Atrocious  butcheries  marked  the 
progress  of  his  soldiery.  On  Jlarch  6  the  Ameri- 
can garrison  [250  men]  of  the  Alamo  [a  mission 
church  at  San  Antonio  de  Bexar]  was  massacred, 
and  on  the  27th  a  large  number  [500]  of  Ameri- 
can prisoners  at  Goliad  met  a  like  fate.  These 
atrocities  created  a  great  excitement  in  the  United 
States.  But  on  April  21  the  Texans  under  Hous- 
ton, about  800  strong,  inflicted  a  crushing  defeat 
upon  Santa  Anna's  army  of  1,500  men,  at  San 
Jacinto,  taking  Santa  Anna  himself  prisoner. 
The  captive  Mexican  President  concluded  an, 
armistice  with  the  victorious  Texans,  promising 
the  evacuation  of  the  country,  and  to  procure  the 
recognition  of  its  independence;  but  this  the 
Mexican  Congress  refused  to  ratify.  The  gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  maintained,  in  ap- 
pearance, a  neutral  position.  President  Jackson 
had  indeed  instructed  General  Gaines  to  march 
his  troops  into  Texas,  if  he  should  see  reason  to 
apprehend  Indian  incursions.  Gaines  actually 
crossed  the  boundary  line,  and  was  recalled  only 
after  the  Mexican  Minister  at  Washington  had 
taken  his  passports.  The  organization  of  rein- 
forcements for  Houston,  however,  had  been  suf- 
fered to  proceed  on  American  soil  without  inter- 
ference."—C.  Schurz,  Life  of  Ilenry  Clay,  eh.  17 
(V.  2). 

Also  in:  H.  von  Hoist,  Con»t.  and  Pol.  Hist, 
of  tlie  U.  8.,  c.  2,  eh.  7.— H.  H.  Bancroft,  Hist, 
of  the  PaHfie  States,  v.  8  {Mexico,  v.  5),  ch.  7. — 
A.  M.  Williams,  Sam  Houston  and  the  War  of 
Independence  in  Texas. 

A.  D.  1836-1845.— Eight  years  of  indepen- 
dence.—  Annexation  to  the  United  States. — 
The  question  in  Congress  and  the  country. — 
"Santa  Anna,  .  .  .  constrained  in  his  extremity 
to  acknowledge  the  independence  of  Texas,  .  .  . 
was  liberated,  and  the  new  republic  established 
in  October,  1836,  with  a  Constitution  modeled  on 
that  of  the  United  States,  and  with  General 
Houston  inaugurated  as  its  first  President.  The 
United  States  forthwith  acknowledged  its  inde- 
pendence. In  less  than  a  year  application  was 
made  to  the  United  States  government  to  receive 
the  new  republic  into  the  Union,  and,  though  this 
was  at  the  time  declined,  it  was  obvious  that  the 
question  was  destined  to  play  a  most  important 
part  in  American  civil  policy.  The  North  saw  in 
the  whole  movement  a  predetermined  attempt  at 
the  extension  of  slavery,  and  in  the  invasive 
emigration,  the  revolt,  the  proclamation  of  inde- 
pendence, the  temporary  organization  of  a  re- 
public, and  the  application  to  be  admitted  into 
the  Union  as  a  state,  successive  steps  of  a  con- 
spiracy which  would,  through  the  creation  of 
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half  a  dozen  or  more  new  states,  give  a  prepon- 
derance to  the  slave  power  in  tlie  republic.  Mr. 
Van  Buren,  who  had  declined  the  overtures  for 
the  ["nnexation  of  Texas,  was  succeeded  in  the 
Presidency  l)y  General  Harrison,  who,  dying  al- 
most immediately  after  his  inauguration,  was 
followed  by  the  Vice  President,  >Ir.  Tyler,  a 
Virginian,  and  a  supporter  of  extreme  Southern 
principles.  The  annexation  project  was  now 
steadily  pres.seil  forwanl,  but,  owing  to  the  dilH- 
cult  circumstances  under  which  Mr.  Tyler  was 
placed,  and  dissensions  arising  in  the  party  that 
had  elected  him,  nothing  decisive  could  be  done 
until  1844,  when  Mr.  Upshur,  the  Secretary  of 
State,  being  accidentally  killed  by  the  bursting 
of  a  cannon,  Mr.  Calhoun  succeeded  him.  A 
treaty  of  annexation  was  at  once  arranged,  but, 
on  being  submitted  to  the  Senate,  was  rejected. 
Undiscouraged  by  this  residt,  the  South  at  once 
determined  to  make  annexation  the  touchstone  in 
the  coming  Presidential  election.  .  .  .  Jlr.  Van 
Buren  and  Mr.  Clay,  the  prominent  candidates  of 
the  two  opposing  parties  for  the  Presidency, 
were  compelled  to  make  known  their  views  pre- 
viously to  the  meeting  if  the  nominating  Con- 
ventions," and  both  disi  nitenanced  annexation. 
Van  Buren  was  accordingly  defeated  in  the 
Denocratic  Convention  and  James  K.  Polk  re- 
ceived the  nomination.  Clay  was  nominated  by 
the  Whigs,  and  made  an  attempt,  in  the  succeed- 
ing canvass,  to  change  his  ground  on  the  Texas 
question;  but  "his  attempt  only  served  to  make 
flie  matter  worse,  and  cost  him  the  support  of  the 
anti-slavery  party,  whose  votes  would  have 
elected  him. "  Polk  was  chosen  President ;  but  the 
annexation  of  Texas  did  not  wait  for  his  inaugu- 
ration. "On  December  10th  a  joint  resolution 
■was  introduced  into  tlie  House  of  Kepresentatives 
providing  for  annexation.  Attempts  were  made 
to  secure  half  the  country  for  free  labor,  the  other 
half  being  resigned  to  slavery.  .  .  .  Tins  proposi- 
tion was,  however,  defeated.  ...  As  the  measure 
eventually  stood,  it  made  suitable  provision  for 
the  mode  in  which  the  '  State  of  Texa-; '  sliould  be 
admitted  into  the  Union,  the  disposal  ot  its  mu- 
nitions of  war,  public  property,  unappropriated 
lands,  debts.  On  the  main  point  it  was  arranged 
that  new  states,  not  exceeding  four  in  number, 
in  addition  to  Texas  proper,  should  subsequently 
be  made  out  of  its  territory,  those  lying  south  of 
latitude  36°  30'  to  be  admitted  with  or  without 
slavery,  as  their  people  might  desire;  in  those 
north  of  that  line,  slavery  to  be  prohibited.  Mr. 
Tyler,  on  the  last  da^  of  his  term  of  office,  un- 
wdling  to  leave  to  his  successor.  Jlr.  Polk,  the 
honor  of  completing  this  great  Southern  meas- 
ure, dispatched  a  swift  messenger  to  Texas ;  her 
assent  was  duly  secured,  and  the  Mexican  prov- 
ince became  a  state  of  the  Union.  But  the  cir- 
cumstances and  conditions  under  wliich  tliis  had 
been  done  left  a  profoimd  dissatisfaction  in  the 
North.  The  portion  of  territory  ceded  to  free- 
dom did  not  belong  to  Texas;  her  boundary  did 
not  approach  within  200  miles  of  the  Missouri 
Compromise  hne.  The  South  had  therefore  se 
cured  the  whole  of  the  new  acquisition;  she  had 
seized  the  substance,  and  had  deluded  the  North 
with  a  shadow." — J.  W.  Draper,  Uist.  of  the  Am. 
Civil  War,  v.  1,  eh.  23. 

Also  in:  T.  H.  Benton,  Thirty  Tears'  View, 
V.  2,  eh.  135,  138-142, 148.— H.  H.  Bancroft,  Hist, 
of  tlie  Paeiflc  States,  v.  8,  eh.  13.— H.  Greeley, 
Hi»t.  of  the  Stmgglefor  Slavery  Extension,  eh.  10. 


A.  D.  1846-1848.— The  Mexican  War.    See 

Mexico:  A.  D.  1840;  1846-1847;  and  1847. 

A.  D.  1848.— Territory  extorted  from  Mex- 
ico in  the  Treaty  of  Guadaloupe-Hidalgo.  See 
Mexico:  A,  1).  1848. 

A.  D.  1850.— Sale  of  territory  to  the  United 
States,  See  Unmtkd  ST.vriis  of  Am.  :  A.  D. 
1850. 

A.  D.  1861  (February).— Secession  from  the 
Union.    See  United  States  of  A.m.  :  A.   D. 

1861  (.Jani;.\ky— Feubiiauv). 

A.  D.  1861  (February). — Twiggs'  surrender 
of  the  Federal  army,  posts  and  stores.  See 
Unitki)  Status  of  Am.  :  A.  1).    1800-1861   (De- 

CKMIlKIl— FlCIUtlAUV). 

A,  D.  1862. — Farragut's  occupation  of  coast 
towns.     See  United  States  of  Am.  :  A.  D. 

1862  (.May— July:  On  the  Mississipn). 

A.  D.  1865  (June). — Provisional  government 
set  up  under  President  Johnson's  Plan  of  Re- 
construction. See  U.MTED  States  of  Am.: 
A.  1).  180.J  (Mai— July). 

A.  D.  1865-1870.  —  Reconstruction.  See 
United  States  of  Am  :  A.  D.  1865  (Mat- 
July),  and  after,  to  1868-1870. 


TEZCUCO.    See  Mexico:  a    D.  1325-1502. 

THABORITES,  The.    See  Mv„riciBM. 

THAI  RACE,  The.    See  Siam. 

THAMANiEANS,  The.— An  ancient  people- 
who  occupied  the  region  in  western  Afghanistan 
which  lies  south  and  southeast  of  Herat,  from 
the  Haroot-rud  to  the  Helmend. — G.  Rawlinson, 
li^ve  Great  Monarchies,  Per.iia,  eh.  1. 

THAMES,  Battle  of  the.  See  United 
States  of  Am.  :  A.   D.    18r2-1813  Hauuison's 

NOIITIIWESTEUN  CAMPAIGN. 

THANAGE.— An  old  Celtic  tenure  by  which 
certjiin  thanes'  estates  were  held  iu  Scotland,  and 

hich  feudalism  displaced. — W.  F.  Skene,  Celtia 
Scotland,  v.  3,  ;).  246. 

THANE,  OR  THEGN.  See  Comitatus ;  and 
Ethel;  and  England:  A.  D.  9.58. 

THANET,  The  Jute  Landing  on.  See  Eng- 
land: A.  I).  449-473. 

THANKSGIVING  DAY,  The  American: 
Its  origin. — "  The  Pilgrims  [at  Plymouth],  fond 
as  they  wore  of  social  enjoyment,  had  since  land- 
ing known  no  day  of  rest  except  tlie  sacred  day 
of  worship  Now  [in  1621,  the  year  after  their 
landing  f.  ■  the  MayUower]  that  the  summer 
was  past  and  tlie  harvest  ended,  they  determined 
to  have  a  period  of  recreation,  combined  with 
tlianksgiving  for  their  many  mercies.  The  Gov- 
ernor thereupon  sent  out  four  huntsmen,  who  in 
one  day  secured  enough  game  to  supply  the 
Colony  for  nearly  a  week.  Hospitality  was  ex- 
tended to  Massasoit,  who  accepted  and  brought 
ninety  people  with  him.  The  guests  remained 
three  days,  during  which  they  captured  five  deer 
to  add  to  the  larder  of  their  Losts.  The  motley 
company  indulged  in  a  round  of  amusements, 
and  the  Colonists  entertained  their  visitors  with 
military  tactics  and  evolutions.  Without  doubt, 
religious  services  opened  each  day ;  for  tlie  Pil- 
grims were  cheerful  Christiann,  wlio  carried  re- 
ligion into  all  their  affairs.  Thus  heartily  and 
royally  was  inaugurated  the  great  New  England 
festival  of  Thanksgiving.  For  two  centuries  it 
continued  to  be  a  peculiaritj  of  the  Eastern 
States;  but  it  bus  now  become  national,  its  an- 
nual return  fluding  a  welcome  along  the  Lake 
shore  and  the  Gulf,  and  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
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Pacific.  ...  In  1638  a  public  dny  of  Thiinli.s- 
^iviiig  is  noticed;  and  one  is  mentioned  in  a 
letter  of  1632.  ...  I  do  not  doubt  that  sucli  a 
religious  festival  was  held  after  every  harvest, 
ami  that  it  was  so  much  a  matter  of  course  that 
the  records  did  uot  mention  it  any  more  than 
they  did  the  great  training-day,  with  its  sermon 
and  holiday  features." — J.  A.  Goodwin,  The  Pil- 
grim Vipitblic.  pp.  170-180,  (ind  foot-note. 

THANN,  OR  THAUN,  Battle  of  (1638). 

SeeGiiUMAXv:   A.   I).    1«34-I6;i9 Battle   of 

(1809).  .See  Gkh.m.^ny:  A.  D.  1809  (Januauv— 
Jink). 

THAPSACUS.— Thapsacus  "was  situated 
just  above  the  modern  town  of  Ralika,  at  tlie 
only  point  in  the  central  course  of  the  Euphrates 
where  that  river  is  fordable  (though  even  here 
only  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year),  for  which 
reason  it  continued  to  bo  used  alike  by  the  Per- 
sian, Greek  and  Roman  armies  dunng  a  long 
period.  It  was  also  a  commercial  route  of  im- 
portance in  ancient  times." — E.  II.  Bunbury, 
Uist,  of  Ancient  Geog.,  ch.  10,  sect.  3  (».  1).  —  See, 

also,  Al'AVKA. 

THAPSUS,  The  Battle  of  (B.  C.  46).     See 
Rome:  B.  V.  47-46. 
THAPSUS  :  The  Tyrian  colony      See  Caii- 

TIIAOK,  ThK  Do.MINION  OK. 

THASOS.—TH ASIAN  MINES.— Thasos, 
an  island  off  the  coast  of  Thrace,  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  ^^igean  Sea,  was  celebrated  in  an- 
tiquity for  its  gold  mines,  first  discovered  and 
worked  by  the  Phwuicians.  Still  more  valuable 
mines  on  the  neighboring  Thracian  coast  were 
developed  and  worked  by  the  Thasians.  They 
were  subdued  by  the  Persians  and  subsequently 
became  subject  to  Athens.  See  Athens:  B.  C. 
466-454. 

THAUR,  The  Cave  of  Mount.  See  Ma- 
hometan Cdnqiest:  A.  D.  609-633. 

THAUSS,  Battle  of  (1431).  See  Bohemia: 
A.  D.  1419-  1434. 

THEATINES,  The.— The  founders  of  tlie 
Order  of  the  Theatiiies  (1524)  were  "  Gaetano  of 
Thiene,  a  native  of  Vicenza,  and  Gian  Pietro 
Caraffa  [afterwards  Pope  Paul  IV.].  The  former 
had  quitted  a  lucrative  post  at  the  Roman  court 
in  order  to  transplant  the  ideas  of  the  Oratory  of 
the  Divine  Love  to  his  native  city,  Venice,  and 
Verona,  and  had  gradually  come  to  concentrate 
his  jiious  thoughts  upon  the  reformation  of  the 
secular  clergy  of  the  Church.  On  his  return  to 
Rome,  Bonifacio  da  Colle,  a  Lombard  lawyer, 
became  interested  in  his  design,'  and  then  it  was 
enthusiastically  taken  up  by  Caraffa,  whose  bish- 
opric of  Chieti,  or,  according  to  the  older  form, 
Theate,  gave  if !  name  to  the  new  order  of  the 
Theatines." — a.  W.  Ward,  Tlie  Counter- Reforma- 
tion, p.  28. — "To  the  vow  of  poverty  they  made 
the  special  addition  that  not  only  would  they 
possess  nothing,  but  would  even  abstain  from 
begging,  and  a-.vait  the  alms  that  miglit  be 
brought  to  their  dwellings.  .  .  .  They  did  not 
call  themselves  monks,  but  regular  clergy  —  they 
were  priests  with  the  vows  of  monks.  Their  in- 
tention was  to  establish  a  kind  of  seminary  for 
the  priesthood.  .  .  .  They  devoted  themselves 
rigidly  to  their  clerical  duties — to  preaching,  the 
administration  of  the  sacraments,  and  the  care  of 
the  sick.  .  .  .  The  order  of  the  Theatines  did  not 
indeed  become  a  seminary  for  priests  precisely, 
its  numbers  were  never  sutllcient  for  that;  but 
it  grew  to  be  a  seminary  for  bishops,  coming  at 


length  to  br>  considered  the  order  of  rriesta  pecu- 
liar to  II  lobility."— L.  Ranke,  /list,  of  the 
Popen.  bk.       .•<i'ct.  3  («.  1). 

THEBAIS,  The.— The  southern  district  of 
Upjier  Egypt,  taking  its  name  from  Thebes. 

"^HEBES,  Egypt.— "No  city  of  tlie  old 
w  irld  can  still  show  so  much  of  her  former 
sp  endour  as  Egyptian  Thebes.  .  .  .  Not  one  of 
th  3  many  temples  of  Tliebes  has  wholly  disap- 
peared ;  some  are  almost  complete ;  many  of  the 
royal  and  private  tombs  were,  until  the  tourist 
came,  fresh  with  colours  as  of  yesterday.  .  .  . 
The  origin  of  tlie  great  city  is  obscure.  Unlike 
Memphis,  Thebes,  her  soutliern  rival,  rose  to  tlie 
headship  by  slow  degrcv;s.  It  was  towards  the 
close  of  the  dark  age  marked  by  the  rule  of 
Ilaues,  that  a  new  line  of  kings  arose  in  the  up- 
jier country,  with  Thebes  for  their  capital.  At 
first  they  were  merely  nobles;  then  one  became 
a  local  king,  and  his  successors  won  the  whole 
dominion  of  Egypt.  These  were  the  sovereigns 
of  the  Eleventh  Dynasty.  I'heir  date  must  be 
before  Abraham,  probably  some  centuries  earlier. 
.  .  .  Thebes,  like  the  other  cities  of  Egypt,  had 
a  civil  and  a  religious  name.  The  civil  name 
was  Apiu,  'the  city  of  thrones,'  which,  with  the 
article  't'  or  'ta,  became  Ta-Apiu,  and  was 
identified  by  the  Greeks  with  the  name  of  their 
own  famous  city,  by  us  corruptly  called  Thebes. 
The  sacred  name  was  Nu-Amen,  '  the  city  of 
Amen, '  the  god  of  Thebes ;  or  simply  Nu,  'the 
city,'  and  Nu-a,  '  the  great  city.'  In  these  names 
we  recognize  the  No- Anion  and  No  of  Scripture. " 
—  R.  S.  Poole,  Cities  of  Egypt,  ch.  4. — See,  also, 
Egypt:  The  Old  Empiue  and  the  Middle 
Empire. 

♦ 

THEBES,  Greece:  The  founding  of  the 
city. — "In  the  fruitful  plain,  only  traversed  by 
low  hills,  which  stretches  from  the  northern 
declivity  of  Mount  Citlia;ron  to  the  Bffiotian  lakes 
opposite  tlie  narrowest  part  of  the  sound  which 
separates  Euboea  from  the  mainland,  in  the 
'  well- watered,  pasture-bearing  region  of  the 
Aones,'  as  Euripides  says,  lay  the  citadel  and 
town  of  Thebes.  According  to  Greek  tradition, 
it  was  built  by  Cadmus  the  Phoenician.  The 
Aones,  wlio  inhabited  the  country,  are  said  to 
have  amalgamated  with  the  Phoenicians  whom 
Cadmus  brought  with  him,  into  one  people. 
Tlie  citadel  lay  on  a  hill  of  moderate  height  be- 
tween the  streams  Ismenus  and  Dirce;  it  bore 
even  in  historical  times  the  name  Cadmea:  I'.e 
ridge  to  the  north  of  the  town  was  called 
PhoBniciura,  i.  e.  mountain  of  the  Phoenicians. 
In  the  story  of  Cadmus  and  Europa,  Greek 
legend  relates  the  Phoenician  mythus  of  Mel- 
kartli  and  Astarte.  In  order  to  seek  the  lost 
goddess  of  the  moon,  Astarte,  Cadmus-Melkarth, 
the  wandering  sun-god,  sets  forth.  He  finds 
her  in  the  far  west,  in  Ba'otia,  and  here  in 
Thebes,  on  the  Cadmea,  celebrates  the  holy  mar- 
riage. .  .  .  Tliere  arc  a  few  relics  of  the  wall  of 
the  citadel  of  Cadmea,  principally  on  the  north 
side ;  they  are  great  blocks,  not  quite  regularly 
hewn.  Of  the  city  wall  and  the  famous  seven 
gates  in  it  nothing  luiiianis;  even  this  number 
seven  points  to  the  Phoenicians  as  well  as  the 
designations  which  were  retained  by  these  gates 
even  in  historical  times.  The  Electric  gate  be- 
longed to  the  sun-god  Baal,  called  by  the  Greeks 
Elector;  the  Neitic  gate,  it  would  seem,  to  the 
god  of  war.  .  .  .  The  gate  Hypsistia  was  that  of 
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Zeus  Hypsistos,  whose  shrine  stood  on  the 
Cadmea;  ...  the  Proetidic  gate  belonged  to 
Astarte,  whose  domain  was  the  moon;  the 
Oncseic  gate  in  the  north-west  belonged  to 
Atliena  Onca,  who  is  expressly  called  a  Plioc- 
nician  goddess.  ...  It  is  probable  that  the  two 
remainmg  gates,  the  Homoloic  and  the  Crenaic, 
were  also  dedicated  to  gods  of  this  circle  —  to 
tlie  spirits  of  planets.  According  to  Greek 
Jegend,  Cadmus  Invented  the  building  of  walls, 
mining,  armour,  and  letters.  Herodotus  con- 
tents himself  with  saying  that  the  Plucuicians 
•who  came  witli  Cadmus  taught  much  to  the 
Greeks,  even  writing :  from  the  Pha;nicians  the 
lonians,  in  whose  midst  they  lived,  liad  learned 
letters.  If  even  tills  earlv  borrowing  of  writing 
on  the  part  of  tlie  Greeks  is  incorrect,  all  the 
otlier  particulars, — the  legend  of  Cadmus,  whic^i 
extends  to  the  Homeric  poems,  where  the  in- 
habitants of  Thebes  are  called  Cadmeans;  the 
rites  of  the  Thebans;  the  walls  and  gates, — 
taken  together,  give  evidence  that  the  Phoe- 
nicians went  over  from  Eubcea  to  the  continent, 
and  here  fixed  one  of  their  most  important  and 
lasting  colonies  upon  and  around  the  bill  of 
Cadmea." — M.  Duncker,  Hist,  of  Greece,  bk.  1, 
ch.  4. — See,  also,  Bceotia. 

B.  C.  509-506.  —  Unsuccessful  war  with 
.Athens.    See  Athens:  B.  C.  509-500. 

B.  C.  480.  —  Traitorous  alliance  with  the 
Persians.    See  Greece  :  B.  C.  480  (Salamis). 

B.  C.  479. — Siege  and  reduction  by  the  con- 
federate Greeks. — Punishment  for  the  Persian 
alliance.    See  Gueece:  B.  C.  479  (Plat.«a). 

B.  C.  457-456.— War  with  Athens.— Defeat 
at  CEnophyta. — Overthrow  of  the  oligarchies. 
See  Greece:  B.  C.  458-456. 

B.  C.  447-445. — Boeotian  revolution. — Over- 
throw of  Athenian  influence. — Defeat  of  Athens 
at  Coronea.    See  Greece:  B.  C.  449-445. 

B.  C.  431. — Disastrous  attack  on  Plataea. — 
Opening  hostilities  of  the  Peloponnesian  War. 
SeeGuBECE:  B.  C.  432-431. 

B.  C.  404-403. — Shelter  and  aid  to  Athenian 
patriots.    See  Atuens:  B.  C.  404-403. 

B.  C.  395-387. — Confederacy  against  Sparta 
and  alliance  with  Persia. — The  Corinthian 
War.— Battle  of  Coronea.— Peace  of  Antalci- 
das.     See  Greece:  B.  C.  399-887. 

B.  C.  383.— The  betrayal  of  the  city  to  the 
Spartans.     See  Greece  :  B.  C.  383. 

B.  C.  379-371.— The  liberation  of  the  city.— 
Rise  of  Epaminondas. — Overthrow  of  Spartan 
supremacy  at  Leuctra.  See  Greece:  U.  C. 
879-371. 

B.  C.  378.— The  Sacred  Band.— "  This  was 
an  institution  connecting  itself  with  earlier 
usages  of  the  land.  For  already  in  the  battle  of 
Delium  a  band  of  the  Three  Hundred  is  men- 
tioned, who  fought,  like  the  heroes  of  the 
Homeric  age,  associated  in  poirs,  from  their 
chariots  in  front  of  the  main  body  of  the  soldiery. 
This  doubtless  very  ancient  institution  was  now 
[B.  C.  378]  revived  and  carried  out  in  a  new 
spirit  under  the  guidance  of  Epaminondas  and 
Oorgidas.  They  had  quietly  assembled  around 
them  a  circle  of  youths,  with  whom  they  had 
presented  themselves  before  the  community  on 
the  day  of  the  Liberation,  so  that  they  were  re- 

farded  as  the  founders  of  the  Sacred  Band  of 
hebes.  It  was  now  no  longer  a  privilege  of  the 
nobility  to  belong  to  the  Three  Hundred;  but 
those  among  the  youth  of  the  land  who  were  in 


feeling  the  noblest  and  most  high-minded, 
and  who  already  under  the  oppression  of  the 
Tyrants  had  been  preparing  themselves  for  the 
struggle  for  freedom,  were  henceforth  the  elect 
and  the  champions.  It  was  their  duty  to  stimu- 
late the  rest  eagerly  to  follow  their  example  of 
bravery  and  discipline;  they  were  associated 
with  one  another  by  the  bonds  of  friendship  and 
by  identity  of  feelings.  ...  A  soldier-like  spirit 
was  happily  blended  with  ethical  and  political 
points  of  view,  and  ancient  national  usage  with 
the  ideas  of  tlie  present  and  with  Pythagorean 
principles ;  and  it  constitutes  an  honorable  monu- 
ment of  the  wisdom  of  Epaminondas." — E.  Cur- 
tius,  Hist,  of  Greece,  bk.  6,  ch.  1. 

B.  C.  370-362.  —  Intervention  in  Pelopon- 
nesus.— Successive  expeditions  of  Epaminon- 
das.— Invasions  of  Sparta. — Formation  of  the 
Arcadian  Union. — Battle  of  Mantinea  and 
death  of  Epaminondas.  See  Greece:  B.  C. 
371-363. 

B.  C.  357-338.— The  Ten  Years  Sacred  War 
with  the  Phocians. — Intervention  of  Philip  of 
Macedon.— Loss  of  independence  and  liberty. 
See  Greece:  B.  C.  357-336. 

B.  C.  335.— Revolt.— Destruction  by  Alex- 
ander the  Great.    See  Gueece:  B.  C.  336-335. 

B.  C.  316. —  Restoration  by  Cassander  of 
Macedonia.     See  Greece:  B.  C.  321-312. 

B.  C.  291-290. —  Siege  of  by  Demetrius.^ 
Thebes,  with  other  Bccotian  towns,  united  in  a 
revolt  against  Demetrius  Poliorcetes,  while  the 
latter  held  the  throne  of  Macedonia,  and  was  re- 
duced to  submission,  B.  C.  890,  after  o  siege 
which  lasted  nearly  ayear. — C.  Thirlwall,  Hist,  of 
Greece,  ch.  60. 

A.  D.  1 146.— Sack  by  the  Normans  of  Sicily. 
—Abduction  of  silk-weavers.  See  Byzantinb 
E.MPIRE:  A.  D.  1146. 

A.  D.  1205, — Included  in  the  Latin  duchy  of 
Athens.    See  Athens:  A.  D.  1205. 

A.  D.  1311.  —  Conquest    by  the    Catalans. 
See  Catalan  Grand  Company. 
♦ 

THEGN,  OR  THANE.  See  Comttatub; 
Ethei,  ;  and  England  :  A.  D.  958. 

THEIPHALL— THEIPHALIA.    See  Tai- 

FAl.ifi. 

THEMES.— Administrative  divisions  of  the 
Byzantine  Empire.  "The  term  thema  was  first 
applied  to  the  Roman  legion.  The  military  dis- 
tricts, garrisoned  by  legions,  were  then  called 
themata,  and  ultimately  the  word  was  used 
merely  to  indicate  geographical  administrative 
divisions." — G.  Finlay  Hist,  of  the  Byzantine 
JSmpire,  bk.  1,  ch.  1,  sect.  1,  foot-note. —  See,  also, 
Byzantine  Empire:  A.  D.  717. 

THEMISTOCLES,  Ascendancy  and  fall  of. 
See  Athens:  B.  C.  489^80,  to  477-462. 

THEODORA,  Empress  in  the  East  (Byzan- 
tine, or  Greek),  A.  D.  1043,  and  1054-1056. 

THEODORE,  King  of  Corsica.  See  Corsica: 

A.  D.  1739-1709 Theodore  I.,  Pope,  A.  D. 

642-649 Theodore  II.,  Pope,  898 Theo- 
dore or  Feodore,   II.,  Czar  of  Russia,  1584- 

1598 Theodore  III.,  Czar  of  Russia,  1676- 

1682 Theodore  Lascaris  I.,  Greek  Em- 
peror of  Nicsea,  1206-1222 Theodore  Las- 
caris II.,  Greek  Emperor  of  Nicaea,  1255- 
1259. 

THEODORIC,  Ostrogothic  kingdom  of. 
See  G0TH8:  A.  D.  478-488;  and  Rome:  A.  D. 
488-526. 
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THEODOSIAN  CODE,  The.  See  Cokpdb 
JuniH  Civir.i.s. 

THEODOSIUS  I.,  Roman  Emperor  (East- 
ern), A.    I).   378-395;    (Western),  302-305;    in 

Britain,  see  Hkitain:  A.  D.  307-370 Theo- 

dosius  II.,  Roman  Emperor  (Eastern),  408-450; 
(Western),  423-425 Theodosius  III.,  Ro- 
man Emperor  (Eastern),  716-717. 

THEOPHILUS,  Emperor  in  the  East,  (By- 
zantine, or  Greek),  A.  D.  820-842. 

THEORI.—  The  name  of  Tlicori,  among  the 
ancient  Greeks,  "  in  addition  to  its  familiar  sig- 
niflcation  of  spectators  at  the  theatre  and  piiblTc 
ambassadors  to  foreign  sanctuaries  and  festivals, 
was  specially  applied  to  certain  public  magis- 
trates, whose  function  it  was  to  superintend  and 
take  charge  of  religious  affairs  in  general,  though 
they  often  possessed  along  with  this  some  more 
extensive  political  power.'  — G.  SchOmann,  .4K<ty. 
of  Oreecf, :   The  State,  pt.  3,  ch.  5. 

THEORICON,  The.— "By  means  of  the 
Theoricon  .  .  .  ,  the  most  pernicious  issue  of  the 
age  of  Pericles,  there  arose  in  u  small  free  state 
[Athens]  a  lavish  expenditure,  which  was  rela- 
tively not  less  than  in  the  most  voluptuoas  courts, 
and  which  consumed  large  sums,  while  the  wars 
were  unsuccessful  for  the  want  of  money.  By 
it  is  understood  the  money  which  was  distributed 
among  the  people  for  the  celebration  of  the  fes- 
tivals and  games,  partly  to  restore  to  the  citizens 
the  sum  required  for  their  admission  into  the 
theatre,  partly  to  enable  them  to  procure  a  better 
meal.  In  part  it  was  expeuded  for  sacrifices, 
with  which  a  public  feast  .vus  connected.  .  .  . 
The  superintendents  of  tae  theoricon  were  not 
called  treasurers;  but  they  evidently  had  a 
treasury.  Their  office  was  one  of  the  adminis- 
trative offices  of  the  government,  and  indeed  of 
the  most  eminent.  They  were  elected  by  the 
assembly  of  the  people  through  cheirotonia. 
Their  office  seems  to  have  been  annual.  Their 
number  is  :.owhere  given.  Probably  there  were 
ten  of  tliem,  one  from  each  tribe.  .  .  .  The 
Athenian  people  was  a  tyrant,  and  the  treasury 
of  the  iheorica  its  private  treasury. " — A.  Boeckh, 
Public  Economy  of  Athens  (tr.  by  Lamb),  bk.  2, 
ch.  7  /  also  ch.  13. 

THEOW.— "In  the  earliest  English  laws 
.  .  .  slaves  are  found ;  the  '  thcow '  [from  the 
same  root  as  'dienen,'  to  serve]  or  slave  simple, 
whether  'wealh' — that  is,  of  British  extraction, 
captured  or  purchased  —  or  of  the  common  Ger- 
man stock  descended  from  the  slaves  of  the  first 
colonists ;  the  '  esne '  or  slave  who  works  for  hire ; 
the  '  wite-tlreow '  who  is  reduced  to  slavery  be- 
cause he  cannot  pay  his  debts." — W.  Stubbs, 
Const.  Hist,  of  Eng.,  ch.  5,  sect.  37. 

THERA.— The  ancient  name  of  the  Greek 
island  of  Santorin,  one  of  the  Sporades,  whose 
inhabitants  were  enterprising  navigators,  and 
weavers  and  dyers  of  purple  stuffs.  They  are 
said  to  have  founded  Cyrene,  on  the  north  Afri- 
can coast. — E.  Curtius,  Hist,  of  Greece,  bk.  2,  ch. 
3. — See  Cyuenaica. 

THERMiE.— "The  Redman  thermte  were  a 
combination  on  a  huge  scale  of  the  common  bal- 
nete  with  the  Greek  gymnasia.  Their  usual  form 
was  that  of  a  large  quadrangular  space,  the  sides 
of  which  were  formed  by  various  porticos,  exe- 
dne,  and  even  theatres  for  gymnastic  and  literary 
exercises,  and  in  the  centre  of  which  stood  a 
block  of  buildings  containing  the  bath  rooms 
and  spacious  halls  for  undergoing  the  compli- 


cated process  of  the  Roman  warm  bath.  The 
area  covered  by  the  whole  group  of  buildings 
was,  in  many  cases,  very  large.  The  court  of 
the  Baths  of  Caracr.lla  enclosed  a  space  of  1,150 
feet  on  each  side,  with  curvilinear  projections  on 
two  sides.  The  central  mass  of  building  was  a 
rectangle,  730  feet  by  380.  .  .  .  The  other  great 
Imperiiil  thermic  of  liome,  those  of  Nero,  Titus, 
Domitian,  Diocletian,  and  Constantine,  were 
probably  upon  the  same  plan  as  the  Thernia! 
CaracalfiB.  All  were  built  of  brick,  and  the  in- 
terior was  decorated  with  stucco,  mosaics,  or 
slabs  of  marble,  and  other  ornamental  stones. 
.  .  .  The  public  balneoe,  as  distinct  from  thermic, 
.  .  .  were  used  simply  as  baths,  and  had  none  of 
the  luxurious  accessories  attached  to  them  which 
were  found  in  the  courts  of  the  great  thermce." — 
R.  Burn,  liome  and  tfie  Camjmgna,  introd. 

THERMIDOR,  The  month.  Sec  Prance: 
A.  D.    1793  (OcTOBEii)  The  new  republican 

CAI.ENDAU. 

THERMIDORIANS.— The  Ninth  of  Ther- 
n 'dor.  See  France:  A.  1).  1704  (July),  and 
1794-1795  (July — April). 

THERMOPYLiE,  The  Pass  of.    See  Theb- 

SALY. 

B.  C.  480. — The  defense  by  Leonidas  against 
the  Persians.     See  Greece:  B.  C.  480  (Tiier- 

MOPYL.«). 

B.  C.  352.— Repulse  of  Philip  of  Macedon. 
See  Greece:  B.  C.  357-336. 

B.  C.  279.— Defense  against  the  Gauls.  See 
Gauls:  B.  C.  280-279. 

B.  C.  191.— Defeat  of  Antiochus  by  the  Ro- 
mans.    See  SeleuciD/E:  B.  C.  224-187. 

A.  D.  1822.— Greek  victory  over  the  Turks. 
See  Greece:  A.  D.  1821-1820. 


THERVINGI,  The.  See  Goths  (Visioothb) : 

A.  D.  376. 

THESES  OF  LUTHER,  The  Ninety-five. 
See  Papacy:  A.  D.  1517. 
THESMOPHORIA,    The.      See    Greece: 

B.  C.  383. 

THESMOTHETES.  See  Athens:  From 
THE  Dorian  Migration  to  B.  C.  683. 

THESPROTIANS.  See  Epirub ;  and  Hel- 
las. 

♦ 

THESSALONICA.  —  Therma,  an  unimpor- 
tant ancient  city  of  Macedonia,  received  the  name 
of  Thcssalonica,  about  315  B.  C,  in  honor  of  the 
sister  of  Alexander  the  Great,  who  married  Cas- 
sandcr.  Cassander  gave  an  impetus  to  the  city 
which  proved  lasting.  It  rose  to  a  high  com- 
mercial rank,  acquired  wealth,  and  became, 
under  the  Romans,  the  capital  of  the  Illyrian 
provinces. 

A.  D.  390.—  Massacre  ordered  by  Theo- 
dosius. —  A  riotous  outbreak  at  Thessalonica, 
A.  D.  390,  caused  by  the  imprisonment  of  one  of 
the  popular  favorites  of  the  circus,  was  punished 
by  the  Emperor  Theodosius  in  a  manner  so  fiend- 
ish that  it  seems  wellnigh  incredible.  He  caused 
the  greatest  possible  niiinber  of  the  inhabitants 
to  be  invited,  in  his  ii  ine,  to  witness  certain 
games  in  the  circus.  "As  soon  as  the  assembly 
was  complete,  the  soldiers,  who  had  secretly 
been  posted  round  the  circus,  received  the  signal, 
not  of  the  races,  but  of  a  general  massacre.  The 
promiscuous    carnage    continued    three    hours, 
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without  discrimination  of  strangers  or  natives, 
of  age  or  sex,  of  innocence  or  guilt;  tlie  most 
moderate  accounts  stato  tlie  uumtier  of  tlie  slain 
at  7,000;  and  it  is  afflrmed  by  some  writers  tliat 
more  than  15,000  victims  were  sacrificed.  .  .  . 
The  guilt  of  tlie  emperor  is  aggravated  by  his 
long  and  frequent  residence  at  Thessalonica." — 
E.  Gibbon,  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Jioinan  Em- 
pire, eh.  27. 

A.  D.  904.—  Capture  and  pillaKe  by  the 
Saracens. — Tlie  capture  of  TlR'ssiiTonica  by  a 
piratical  expedition  from  Tarsus,  A.  D.  004,  was 
one  of  the  most  terrible  experiences  of  its  kind 
'In  that  age  of  blood  and  raniue,  and  one  of  which 
the  fullest  account,  by  an  eye-witness  and  suf- 
ferer, lias  come  down  to  posterity.  Tlie  wretched 
inliabitants  wlio  escaped  the  sword  were  mostly 
sold  into  slavery,  and  the  splendid  city  —  then 
tlie  second  in  the  Byzantine  Empire — was 
stripped  of  all  its  wealth.  Tlio  defense  of  the 
place  had  been  neglected,  with  implicit  depen- 
dence on  the  goodwill  and  the  power  of  St.  Deme- 
trius.— Q.  Fihlay,  Hist,  of  the  Bi/zantine  Fi/ipire, 
from  716  to  1057,  bk.  3,  ch.  1,  sect.  2. 

A.  D.  1204-1222.— Capital  of  the  kingdom  of 
Saloniki.     See  Saloniki. 

A.  D.  1222-1234. — The  Greek  empire.  See 
Epiuus;  a.  D.  1204-1350. 

A.  D.  1430.— Capture  by  the  Turks. —  Thes- 
salonica, feebly  defended  by  Venetians  and 
Greeks,  was  taken  by  the  Turks,  under  Amurath 
II.,  in  February,  1430.  "'The  pillage  and  the 
carnage,'  relates  the  Greek  Anagnosta,  an  eye- 
witness of  this  disastrous  night,  '  transcended 
the  hopes  of  the  Turks  and  the  terror  of  the 
Greeks.  No  family  escaped  tlie  swords,  the 
chains,  tlie  flames,  the  outrages  of  the  Asiatics 
fierce  for  their  prey.  At  the  close  of  the  day, 
each  soldier  drove  like  a  herd  before  him, 
througli  the  streets  of  Salonica,  troops  of  women, 
of  young  girls,  of  children,  of  caloyers  and  an- 
chorites, of  monks  of  all  the  monasteries.  Priests 
were  chained  with  virgins,  children  witli  old 
men,  mothers  with  their  sons,  in  derision  of  age, 
of  profession,  of  sex,  whicli  added  a  barbarous 
irony  to  nudity  ond  death  itself.'" — A.  Lamar- 
tine,  Hist,  of  Turkey,  bk.  10,  sect.  27. 

THESSALY.  —  "  The  northern  part  of 
Greece  is  traversed  in  its  whole  length  by  a 
range  of  mountains,  the  Greek  Apennines, 
which  issue  from  the  same  mighty  root,  the 
Thracian  Scomius,  in  which  Haemus,  and  Rlio- 
dope  and  the  Illyrian  Alps  likewise  meet.  This 
ridge  first  takes  the  name  of  Pindus,  where  it 
intersects  the  northern  boundary  of  Greece,  at  a 
point  where  an  ancient  route  still  affords  the 
least  difficult  passage  from  Epirus  into  Thessaly. 
From  Pindus  two  huge  arms  stretch  towards  the 
eastern  sea  and  enclose  the  vale  of  Thessaly,  the 
largest  and  richest  plain  in  Greece :  on  the  north 
the  Cambunian  Hills,  after  making  a  bend 
towards  the  south,  terminate  in  the  loftier  heights 
of  Olympus,  which  are  scarcely  ever  entirely 
free  from  snow ;  the  opposite  and  lower  chain  of 
Othrys  parting,  witli  its  eastern  extremity,  the 
Malian  from  tlie  Pagasteau  Gulf,  sinks  gently 
towards  the  coast.  A  fourth  rampart,  wliicli 
runs  parallel  to  Pindus,  is  formed  by  the  range 
whicli  includes  tlie  celebrated  lieights  of  Pelion 
and  Ossa;  the  first  a  broad  and  nearly  even 
ridge,  the  other  towering  into  a  steep  and  con- 
ical peak,  the  neighbour  and  rival  of  Olympus, 


with  which,  in  the  songs  of  le  country.  It  is 
said  to  dispute  the  pro-eminc  ce  in  the  depth 
and  duration  of  its  snows.  Tlie  mountain  bar- 
rier with  which  Thessaly  'i  thus  encompassed  is 
liroken  only  at  the  norti:  it  corner  by  a  deep 
and  narrow  eUift,  which  parts  Ossa  from  Olym- 
pus; the  dotile  so  renowned  in  poetry  as  the 
vale,  in  iiistory  as  the  pass,  of  Tcmpe.  The  im- 
agination of  tlio  ancient  poets  and  declaimcrs 
deliglited  to  dwell  on  tlie  natural  beauties  of  this 
romantic  glen  and  on  the  sanctity  of  the  site, 
from  whicli  Apollo  hud  transplanted  his  laurel 
to  Delphi.  .  .  .  South  of  this  gulf  [the  Gulf  of 
Piiga.sie],  the  coast  is  again  deeply  indented  by 
that  of  .\Ialia,  into  which  the  Spercheius,  rising 
frc^m  Mount  Tymphrestus,  a  continuation  of 
Pindus,  winds  through  a  long,  narrow  vale, 
which,  thougli  considered  as  a  part  of  Thessaly, 
forms  a  separate  region,  widely  distinguisiicd 
from  the  rest  by  its  physical  features.  It  is  in- 
tercepted between  Othrys  and  (Eta,  a  huge,  rug- 
ged pile,  wliich  stretching  from  Pindus  to  the 
sea  at  Thermopylic,  forms  the  inner  barrier  of 
Greece,  as  the  Cambunian  range  is  the  outer,  to 
which  it  corresponds  in  direction  and  is  nearly 
equal  in  heiglit.  From  Mount  Callidromus,  a 
southern  limb  of  (Eta.  tlie  same  range  is  contin- 
ued witliout  interrujition,  though  under  various 
names  and  different  degrees  of  elevation,  along 
the  coast  of  the  Euboean  Sea.  .  .  .  Another 
branch,  issuing  from  tlie  same  part  of  Pindus, 
connects  it  with  the  loftier  summits  of  Parnas- 
sus, and  afterward  skirting  the  Corinthian 
Gulf  under  tlie  names  of  Cirpliis  and  Helicon, 
proceeds  to  form  the  northern  boundary  of  At- 
tica under  those  of  Cithoeron  and  Parnes." — C. 
Thirlwall,  Hist,  of  Chreece,  ch.  1  (».  1). —  In  tiie 
mythical  legends  of  Greece,  Thessaly  was  the 
kingdom  of  Hellcn,  transmitted  to  his  son.^oius 
and  occupied  originally  by  the  ^olic  brancli  of 
the  Hellenic  family.  The  .^Eolians,  however, 
appear  to  have  receded  from  the  rich  Thessalian 
plain,  into  Boeotia  and  elsewhere,  before  various 
invading  tribes.  The  people  who  fixed  their 
name,  at  last,  upon  the  country,  the  Thessalians, 
came  into  it  from  Epirus,  crossing  the  Pin- 
dus mountain-range. —  See,  also,  Greece:  The 
MiGKATioNs;  and  Dorians  and  Ionians. 

THETES,  The.  See  Debt,  Ancient  legis- 
lation concerning:  Greek;  also,  Athens: 
B.  C.  594. 

THEUDEBERT,  King  of  the  Franks  (Aus- 
trasia),  A.  D.  596-612. 

THIASI. — "The  name  denotes  associations 
[in  ancient  Athens]  wliich  had  chosen  as  their 
special  protector  and  patron  some  deity  in  whose 
honour  at  certain  times  they  held  sacrifices  and 
festal  banquets,  whilst  they  pursued  in  addition 
objects  of  a  very  varied  nature,  sometimes  joint- 
stock  businesses,  sometimes  only  social  enjoy- 
ments."—G.  F.  SchOmann,  Antiq.  of  Greece,  pt. 
3,  ch.  8,  sect.  3. 

THIBAULT  I.,   King  of  Navarre,  A.  D. 

1236-1253 Thibault  II.,  King  of  Navarre, 

1353-1370. 

THIBET.     See  Tibet. 

THIERRY  I.,  King  of  the  Franks,  at  Metz, 

A.    D.  511-534 Thierry   II.,    King  of   the 

Franks    (Austrasia),  013-613;    King  of    Bur- 
gundy, 596-613 Thierry  III.,  King  of  the 

Franks  (Neustria  and  Burgundy),  670-691 

Thierry  IV.,  King  of  the   Franks  (Neustria, 
Austrasia,  and  Burgundy),  730-737. 
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THIERS,  Adolphe,  and  the  founding:  of  the 
third  French  Republic.  Sco  Fkancb:  A.  D. 
1871-1870. 

THIN.— THINiE.    8eo  China:  The  nameb 

OF  THE  COUNTIIY. 

THING.- THINGVALLA,  — ALTHING. 

—  'The  judiciul  and  leglsliitive  assembly  of  the 
Northmen  represented  by  the  word  '  thing '  (from 
'  tlnga  '^to  speatc,  and  allied  to  our  English 
word  '  tliink ')  can  be  traced  in  many  local  names 
throughout  England,  and  more  especially  in  the 
extreme  North,  where  the  Scandinavian  race  pre- 
vailed, and  where  the  '  thing  '  was  primitively 
held  upon  the  site  of,  or  as  an  appanage  to,  a 
'hof '  or  temple.  It  is  plainlr  seen  in  the  Tyn- 
wald  Court  or  general  legislative  assembly  for 
the  Isle  of  Man,  where  the  distinctive  feature  of 
the  primitive  open-air  assembly  still  survives  in 
the  custom  of  the  whole  assembly  going  once  a 
year  in  solemn  procession,  attended  by  the  gov- 
ernor of  the  island  and  a  military  escort,  to  a  hill 
known  as  the  Tynwald  Hill,  whence  all  the  laws 
that  have  been  passed  in  the  course  of  the  past 
year  are  proclaimed  in  English  and  Manx.  .  .  . 
In  Norway  there  is  an  '  Al-thing '  or  general  as- 
sembly, and  four  district  '  things  '  for  the  several 
provinces,  as  well  as  a  Norwegian  Parliament 
familiar  to  us  as  '  Stor-tliing '  or  great  council. " — 
R.  R.  Sharpe,  Introd.  to  Calendar  of  Will*, 
Court  of  IiHsting,  Ijondon,  v.  1. — "By  the  end 
of  the  period  of  the  first  occupation  of  Iceland, 
a  number  of  little  kingdoms  had  been  formed  all 
round  the  coast,  ruled  by  the  priests,  who,  at 
stated  times,  convened  their  adherents  and  re- 
tainers to  meetings  for  the  settlement  of  matters 
which  concerned  any  or  all  of  them,  '''heso 
were  called  'Things' — meetings,  i.  e.  Mot- 
things.  Each  was  independent  of  the  other,  and 
quarrels  between  the  members  of  two  separate 
Things  could  only  be  settled  as  the  quarrels  of 
nations  are  settled,  by  treaty  or  war.  But  the 
time  soon  arrived  when  the  progress  of  political 
thought  began  to  work  upon  this  disjointed  con- 
stitution ;  and  then  amalgamation  of  local  Things 
into  an  Althing,  of  localjurisdiction  into  a  com- 
monwealthjurisdiction,  was  the  historical  result. 
.  .  .  The  Thingvalla,  or  Thing-fleld  itself,  was 
a  vast  sunken  plain  of  lava,  about  four  miles 
broad  and  rather  more  than  four  miles  deep, 
lying  with  a  dip  or  slope  from  north-east  to 
south-west,  between  two  great  lips  or  furrows. 
A  stream  called  Oxara,  (Axewater)  cuts  off  a 
rocky  portion  of  the  plain,  so  as  almost  to  form 
an  island.  This  is  the  famous  Hill  of  Laws,  or 
LOgberg,  which  was  the  heart  of  the  Icelandic 
body  politic.  .  .  .  This  example  of  the  Icelandic 
Thing  is  the  most  perfect  that  is  known  to  his- 
tory.—  G.  L.  Qomme,  Primitive  Folk-Moots, 
eh.  2. 

Also  in:  G.  W.  Dasent,  introd.  to  "  The  Story 
of  Burnt  lQal."—9ee,  also,  Normans. —  North- 
men: A.  D.  860-1100;  and  Scandinavian 
States  (Denmark  —  Iceland)  :  A.  D.  1849- 
1874. 

THINGMEN.    See  Houbecarls. 

THINIS.  See  Memphis,  Egypt ;  also  Egypt : 
The  Old  Empire  and  the  Middle  Empire. 

THIONVILLE  :  A.  D.  1643.—  Siege  and 
capture  by  the  French.  See  France:  A.  D. 
1643. 

A.  D.  1659.— Ceded  to  France.  See  France: 
A.  D.  1659-1661. 


THIRD    ESTATE,    The,     See    Estates, 
The  Thiiee. 
THIRTEEN  COLONIES,  The.    See  Mas- 

bachusktts;  Rhode  Island;  Connecticut; 
New  IIami'siiikb;  New  York;  New  Jeusey; 
Pennsylvania;  Delaware;  Maryland;  Vir- 
ginia; North  Carolina,  South  Carolina; 
Geohoia;  also,  Inbw  Enoi.ank. 

THIRTEENTH  AMENDMENT.  See 
United   States  ok  Am.  :   A.   D.    1865  (Jano- 

ARY). 

THIRTY  TYRANTS  OF  ATHENS,  The. 

See  Athens:  B.  (!.  404-403. 

THIRTY  TYRANTS  OF  THE  ROMAN 
EMPIRE,  The.    See  Rome:  A.  D.  192-284. 

THIRTY  YEARS  TRUCE,  The.  See 
Greece:  B.  C.  449^45. 

THIRTY  YEARS  WAR,  The.  See  Ger- 
many: A.  D.  1608-1618,  to  1648;  and  Bohemia: 
A.  D.  1611-1618,  and  1621-1648. 

THIRTY-NINE  ARTICLES,  The.— "  In 
1563  the  Articles  of  the  English  Church,  forty- 
two  in  number,  originally  drawn  up  in  1551 
under  Edward  VI.,  were  revised  in  Convocation, 
and  reduced  to  their  present  number,  thirty-nine; 
but  it  was  not  until  1571  that  they  were  made 
binding  upon  the  clergy  by  Act  of  Parliament." 
— T.  P.  Taswell-Lungmead,  English  Const.  Hist., 
ch.  12. 

THIS,  OR  THINIS.  See  Egypt:  The  Old 
Empire  and  the  Middle  Empire  ;  also,  Mem- 
phis, Egypt. 

THISTLE  :  Its  adoption  as  the  national 
emblem  of  Scotland.  See  Saint  Andrew  :  The 
Scottish  Order. 

THISTLE,  Order  of  the.— A  Scottish  order 
of  knijihtliood  instituted  by  James  V.  in  1530. 

THOMAS,  General  George  H. :  Campaign 
against  ZoUicoffer.  See  United  States  op 
Am.:  a.  D.  1868  (January— February:  Ken- 
tucky —  Tennessee) Refusal  of  the  com- 
mand of  the  Army  of  the  Ohio.  See  United 
States^  of  Am.  :  A.  D.  1862  (June— October: 

Tennessee — Kentucky) At  Chiclcamauga, 

and  in  the  Chattanooga  Campaign.  Sec  Uni- 
ted States  of  Am.  :  A.  D.  1863  (August — Sep- 
tember) Rosecrans'  advance  ;  and  (October — 
November:  Tennessee) The  Atlanta  cam- 

?aign.  See  United  States  op  Am.  :  A.  D. 
864  (May:  Georgia),  to  (Septejuber — Octo- 
ber:  Georgia) Campaign  against  Hood. 

Sec  United  States  of  Am.  :  A.  D.  1864  (No- 
vember: Tennessee),  and  (December:  Ten- 
nessee). . 

THOMAS  A  BECKET,  Saint,  and  King 
Henry  II.     See  England:  A.  D.  1162-1170. 

THOMPSON'S  STATION,  Battle  at.  See 
United  States  op  Am.  :  A.  D.  1863  (February 
— April:  Tennessee). 

THORN,  Peace  of  (1466).  See  Poland: 
A.  D.  1333-1572. 

"THOROUGH,"  Wentworth  and  Laud's 
government  system.  See  Ireland:  A.  D. 
1633-1639. 

THRACE  :  B.  C.  323-281.— The  kingdom 
of  Lysimachus  and  its  overthrow.  Sec  Mac- 
edonia, &c. :  B.  C.  323-316  to  297-280. 

TH  R  AC  I ANS,  The.— "  That  vast  space  com- 
prised between  the  rivers  Strymon  and  Danube, 
and  bounded  to  the  west  by  the  easternmost  Illy- 
rian  tribes,  northward  of  the  Strymon,  was  occu- 
pied by  the  innumerable  subdivisions  of  tlie  race 
called  Thracians,  or  Threlcians.    They  were  the 
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most  numerous  and  most  terrible  race  known  to 
UerodotUB:  could  they  by  possibility  act  in 
unison  or  under  one  dominion  (he  says)  they 
would  be  irresistiblo.  .  .  .  Numerous  as  the 
tribes  of  Thrncians  were,  their  customs  and 
character  (according  to  Herodotus)  were  markcil 
by  great  uniformity:  of  the  Geta;,  the  Trausi, 
and  others,  he  tells  us  a  few  particularities.  .  .  . 
The  general  character  of  the  race  presents  an  ag- 
gregate of  repulsive  features  unredeemed  by  tlic 
presence  of  even  the  commonest  domestic  affec- 
tions. ...  It  appears  that  the  Thynians  and 
Bitliynians,  on  the  Asiatic  side  of  the  Hosphoriis, 
perhaps  also  the  Mysians,  were  members  of  this 
great  Thracian  race,  which  wos  more  remotely 
connected,  also,  witli  the  Phrygians.  And  tlie 
whole  race  may  be  said  to  present  a  character 
more  Asiatic  tlian  European ;  especially  In  those 
ecstatic  and  maddening  religious  rites,  whicli 
prevailed  not  less  among  tlie  Edonian  Thracians 
than  in  the  mountains  of  Ido  and  DiQ(lymon  of 
Asia,  thotip;h  with  some  important  differences. 
The  Thracians  served  to  furnish  tlie  Greeks  witli 
mercenary  troops  and  slaves." — G.  Qrote,  IlUt. 
of  Greece,  pt.  2,  eh.  26.— "Under  Seuthes  [B.  C. 
424 — 1  Tlirace  stood  at  the  height  of  its  prosper- 
ity. It  formed  a  connected  empire  from  Abdera 
to  the  Danube,  from  Bvzantium  to  tlie  Strymon. 
.  .  .  The  lard  abounded  in  resources,  in  com 
and  flocks  and  herds,  in  gold  and  silver.  .  .  . 
No  such  state  hod  as  yet  existed  in  the  whole 
circuit  of  the  ^gean.  .  .  .  But  their  kingdom 
failed  to  endure.  After  Seuthes  it  broke  up  into 
several  principalities."  —  E.  Curtius,  Hist,  of 
Greece,  bk.  7,  ch.  1. — "Herodotus  is  not  wrong 
in  calling  the  Thracians  the  greatest  of  the 
peoples  known  to  him  after  the  Indians.  Like 
the  Illyrian,  the  Thracian  stock  attained  to  no 
full  development,  and  appears  more  as  hard- 
pressed  and  dispossessed  than  as  having  any 
historicallj;  memorable  course  of  its  own.  .  .  . 
The  Tliracian  fianguage]  disappeared  amidst  the 
fluctuations  of  peoples  in  the  region  of  the 
Danube  and  the  overpowerful  influence  of  Con- 
stantinople, ond  we  cannot  even  determine  the 
place  which  belongs  to  it  in  the  pedigree  of  na- 
tions. .  .  .  Their  wild  but  grand  mode  of  wor- 
shipping the  gods  may  perhaps  be  conceivod  as 
a  trait  peculiar  to  this  stock  —  the  mighty  out- 
burst of  the  joy  of  spring  and  youth,  the  noc- 
turnal mountain-festivals  of  torch-swinging 
maidens,  the  intoxicating  sense-confusing  music, 
the  flowing  of  wine  and  the  flowing  of  blood, 
the  giddy  festal  whirl,  frantic  with  the  simul- 
taneous excitement  of  all  sensuous  passions. 
Dionysos,  the  glorious  and  the  terrible,  was  a 
Thracian  god."  Under  the  supremacy  of  the 
Romans,  the  Thracians  were  governed  by  a  na- 
tive line  of  vassal  kings,  reigning  at  Bizye 
(Wiza),  between  Adrianople  and  the  coast  of  the 
Black  Sea,  until  the  Emperor  Claudius,  A.  D. 
46,  suppressed  the  nominal  kingdom  and  made 
Thrace  a  Roman  province. — T.  Mommsen,  Hist, 
of  Borne,  bk.  8,  eh.  6. — In  the  8th  and  9th  cen- 
turies, "  the  great  Thracian  race,  which  had  once 
been  inferior  in  number  only  to  the  Indian,  and 
which,  in  the  first  century  of  our  era,  had  ex- 
cited the  attention  of  Vespasian  by  the  extent  of 
the  territory  it  occupied,  had  .  .  .  almost  dis- 
appeared. The  country  it  had  formerly  inhabi- 
ted was  peopled  by  Vallachian  and  Sclavonian 
tribes." — Q.  Pinlay,  HiH.  of  the  Bytantine  Em- 
pire, bk.  I,  ch.  1,  sect.  1. 


THREE  CHAPTERS,  The  dispute  of  the. 

—  A  famous  church  dispute  raihed  in  the  sixth 
century  by  the  Emperor  Justinian,  who  discov- 
ered an  heretical  taint  in  certain  passages,  called 
the  Three  Clianters,  culled  out  of  the  works  of 
Tlieodore  of  Mopsiiestia  and  two  other  doctors 
of  the  church  who  had  been  tcacliers  and  friends 
of  Nestorius.  A  solemn  Church  Council  called 
(A.  D.  553)  at  Constantinople  —the  tlftli  general 
Council  — condemned  the  Three  Chapters  ond 
anathematized  their  adherents.  But  tills  touched 
by  implication  tlic  decrees  of  the  Council  of 
Chalcedon,  which  were  especially  cherished  in 
the  Latin  Cliurcli,  and  Rome  became  rebellious. 
In  the  end,  the  Roman  opposition  prcvoiled,  ond, 
"in  the  period  of  a  century,  tlie  scliism  of  the 
three  chapters  expired  in  an  obscure  angle  of  the 
Venetian  province." — E.  Gibbon,  Decline  and 
Fall  of  the  Koman  Empire,  ch.  47. 

Also  in:  II.  II.  Milmau,  llist.  of  Latin  Chrit- 
tianity,  hk.  1.  ch.  4. 

THREE  F'S,  The.  See  Imland:  A.  D. 
1873-1879. 

THREE  HENRYS,  War  of  the.  See 
France:  A.  I).  l.')84-1589. 

THREE  HUNDRED  AT  THERMOPY- 
LiE,  The.     See  Okeece:   B.  C.  480  (Theumop- 

TL^). 

THREE  HUNDRED  OF  THEBES,  The. 
SeeTiiEBEs:  B.  C.  378. 

THREE  KINGS,  Battle  of  the.  See  Ma- 
nocco :  The  Arab  conquest,  and  since. 

THREE  LEGS  OF  MAN,  The.    See  Tri- 

SKELION. 

THREE    PRESIDENCIES   OF  INDIA, 
The.     See  India:  A.  D.  1600-1702. 
THUCYDIDES:  The  origin  of  his  history. 

See  AMrniPOLis. 
THUGS.— THUGGEE.     See  India:  A.  D. 

1823-1833. 

THULE. —  Pytiieus,  a  Greek  traveller  and 
writer  of  the  time  (as  supposed)  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  was  the  first  to  introduce  the  name  of 
Thule  into  ancient  geograpliy.  He  described  it 
vaguely  as  an  island,  lying  six  days'  voyoge  to 
the  north  of  Britain,  in  a  region  where  the  sea  be- 
came like  neither  land  nor  water,  but  was  of  a 
thick  and  sluggish  substance,  resembling  that  of 
the  jelly  fish.  "  It  appears  to  me  impossible  to 
identify  tlie  Thule  of  Pytheas  with  any  approach 
to  certainty ;  but  he  had  probably  heard  vaguely 
of  the  existence  of  some  considerable  island,  or 
group  of  islands,  to  the  north  of  Britain,  whether 
the  Orkneys  or  the  Shetlands  it  is  impossible  to 
say." — E.  II.  Bunbury,  Ilut.  of  Ancient  Qeog., 
eh.  15,  sect.  2,  foot-note. —  Some  modern  writers 
identify  Tliule  witli  Iceland ;  some  with  the  coast 
of  Norway,  mistakenly  regarded  as  an  island. 
But,  whichever  land  it  may  have  been,  Thule 
to  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  was  Ultima  Thule, — 
the  end  of  the  known  world,-  he  most  north- 
erly point  of  Europe  to  which  leir  knowledge 
reached. — R.  F.  Burton,  Ultima  Tliule,  introd., 
sect.  1  (i).  1). 

THUNDERING  LEGION,  The.— During 
the  summer  of  the  year  174,  iu  a  campaign  which 
the  Emperor  Marcus  Aurelius  Antoninus  con- 
ducted against  the  Quadi,  on  the  Danube,  the 
Roman  army  was  once  placed  in  a  perilous  posi- 
tion. It  was  hemmed  in  by  the  enemy,  cut  off 
from  all  access  to  water,  and  was  reduced  to 
despair.  At  the  last  extremity,  it  is  said,  the 
army  was  saved  by  a  miraculous  storm,  which 
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poured  rnln  on  the  thirsty  RoninnB,  while  light- 
ninK  uiiil  hull  full  (Icslructivdy  in  tlic  rnnka  of  tho 
ImrlmrianH.  According  to  thu  I'agiui  hiHtoriinm, 
AiiruliuH  owL'd  this  "  miruculous  vUaory/'us  it 
wiu)  culled,  to  tho  arts  of  one  Arniiphis,  an 
Kgvption  nmgiclnu.  lint  later  C'hriatiiin  writers 
toTu  H  dillcR'ut  story.  They  relate  that  tho  dis- 
tressed army  contained  one  legion  composed  en- 
tirely of  Christians,  from  Melitene,  and  that 
those  soldiers,  being  called  upon  by  the  emperor 
to  invoke  their  Owl,  united  In  a  prayer  which  re- 
ceived the  answer  described.  Hence,  the  legion 
was  known  thereafter,  by  imperial  command,  as 
the  Thundering  Legion. — P.  IJ.  Watson,  Marcus 
Aureliui  Antnninui,  eh.  5. 

Also  in  :  Euseblus,  Ecclesiastical  HiMory,  bk. 
B,  eh.  6. 

THURIL— THURIUM.    See  Siiiis. 

THURINGIA.— THURINGIANS,   The.— 

"To  the  eastward  of  the  Saxons  and  of  the 
Franks,  tho  Thuringlans  had  just  formed  a  new 
monarchy.  That  people  had  united  to  the 
VarnI  and  tho  Heruli,  they  had  spreod  from  the 
borders  of  the  Elbe  and  of  the  Undstrut  to  those 
of  the  Necker.  They  had  invaded  Hesse  or  tho 
country  of  the  CattI,  one  of  the  Prankish  peo- 
ple, and  Franconia,  where  they  had  distin- 
guished their  con()uests  by  frightful  cruelties. 
...  It  Is  not  known  at  what  period  these  atroci- 
ties wore  committed,  but  ThierrI  [or  Theoderic, 
one  of  the  four  Frank  kings,  sons  of  Clovisl  to- 
wards the  year  528,  reminds  his  soldiers  of  them 
to  excite  their  revenge ;  it  Is  probable  that  they 
were  the  motives  which  Induced  tho  Franks  of 
Germany  and  those  of  Gaul  to  unite.  In  order  to 
provide  more  powerfully  for  their  defence." 
Thierry,  tho  Frank  king  at  Metz,  and  Clotaire, 
his  brother,  who  reigned  ot  Soissons,  united  In 
528  against  the  Thuringians  and  completely 
crushed  them.  "This  great  province  was  then 
united  to  tho  monarchy  ot  the  Franks,  ond  its 
dukes,  during  two  centuiles,  marched  under  tho 
standards  of  the  Merovingians." — J.  C.  L.  8.  do 
SIsmondl,  The  French  under  the  Merovingians, 
eh.  6. 

Also  in:  "W.  C.  Perry,  The  Franks,  ch.  3.— 
See,  also,  Germany  :  A.  D.  481-768. 

Absorbed  in  Saxony.  See  Saxont  :  The  Old 
Duchy. 

THURM  and  taxis,   Prince,  and  the 
German  postal  syjtem.    See  Post. 
THYMBRiEAN  ORACLE.    See  Oraclkb 

OF  Till-:  QUKEKS. 

THYNIANS,  The.    See  Bithynians. 

TIBARENIANS,  The.— a  people  who  an- 
ciently inhabited  the  southern  coast  of  the  Eux- 
ino,  toward  its  eastern  extremity. — G.  Uawlln- 
son,  Fire  Great  Monarchies:  Persia,  ch.  1. 

TIBBOOS,  The.    See  Libyans. 

TIBERIAS,  Battle  of  (1187).  See  Jerusa- 
lem: A.  D.  1149-1187. 

TIBERIAS,  The  Patriarch  of.  See  Jews: 
A.  D.  300-400. 

TIBERIUS,  Roman  Emperor,  A.  D.  14-37; 
German  campaigns,  see   Germany:   B.  C.  8- 

A.  D.    11 Tiberius   II,    Roman   Emperor 

(Eastern),     578-582 Tiberius     AbsLmarus, 

Roman  Emperor  (Eastern),  098-704. 

TIBET. — "The  name  of  Tibet  is  applied  not 
only  to  the  south-wost  portion  of  the  Chinese 
Empire,  but  also  to  more  than  half  of  Kashmir 


occupied  by  peoples  of  Tibetan  origin.  Those 
rc^gionsof  '  Little  Til)et' and  of 'Apricot  Tibet' 
—  so  called  from  the  orchards  surrounding  Its 
villages  —  consist  of  deep  valleys  opening  like 
troughs  between  the  snowy  Himalayan  ami  Kar- 
akorum  ranges.  Draining  towards  India,  these 
uplands  have  gradually  been  brought  under 
Hindu  Influences,  whereas  Tibet  proper  has  pur- 
sued a  totally  difTcrent  career.  It  Is  varioiislv 
known  as  '  Great,'  the  '  Third,'  or  '  East  Tibet  ; 
but  such  is  the  confusion  of  nomenclature  that 
the  expression  'Great  Tibet'  is  also  applied  to 
Ladak,  which  forms  part  of  Ka.slimtr.  At  the 
same  time,  the  term  Tibet  itself,  employed  by  Eu- 
ropeans to  designate  two  countries  widely  differ- 
ing in  their  physical  and  political  conditions.  Is 
unknown  to  the  people  themselves.  Hermann 
Schlagintweit  regards  it  as  an  old  Tibetan  word 
meaning  'strength,'  or  'empire'  In  a  pro-eminent 
sense  and  this  Is  the  interpretation  supplied  by 
the  missionaries  of  tho  seventeenth  century,  who 
give  the  country  the  Italian  name  of  Potente,  or 
'  Powerful.'  Hut  however  this  be,  the  present 
inhabitants  use  the  term  Bod-yul  alone;  that  is, 
'  land  of  the  Bod,'  Itself  probably  Identical  with 
Bhutan,  a  Hindu  name  restricted  b}'  Europeans 
to  a  single  state  on  tho  southern  slope  of  the 
Himalayas.  The  Chinese  call  Tibet  cither  81- 
Tsang — that  is.  West  Tsang,  from  its  principal 
nrovince  —  or  Wei-Tsang,  a  word  applied  to  the 
two  provinces  of  Wei  and  Tsang,  which  jointly 
constitute  Tibet  proper.  To  tho  inhubilauts 
they  give  e  name  of  Tu-Fan,  or  '  Aboriginal 
Fans,'  in  opposition  to  tho  Si-Fan,  or  '  Western 
Fans,'  of  Sechuen  and  Kunsu.  .  .  .  Suspended 
like  a  vast  terrace  some  14,000  or  16,000  feet 
above  tho  surroimding  plains,  tho  Tibetan 
plateau  Is  more  than  half  tilled  with  closed 
basins  dotted  with  a  few  lakes  or  marshes,  tho 
probable  remains  of  Inland  seas  whoso  overflow 
discharged  through  the  breaks  In  the  frontier 
ranges.  .  .  .  During  tho  present  century  tho 
Tibetan  Government  has  succeeded  better  than 
any  other  Asiatic  state  in  preserving  the  politi- 
cal Isolation  of  the  people,  thanks  chiefly  to  tho 
relief  and  physical  conditions  of  the  land.  Tibet 
rises  like  a  citadel  in  the  heart  of  Asia;  hence  its 
defenders  have  guarded  its  approaches  more 
easily  than  those  of  India,  China,  and  Japan. 
Tho  greater  part  of  Tibet  remains  still  unex- 
plored. .  .  .  'The  great  bulk  of  tho  inhabitants, 
apart  from  the  Mongolo-Tartar  Horsoks  of 
Khachi  and  the  various  independent  tribes  of  tho 
province  of  Kham,  belong  to  a  distinct  branch  of 
tho  Mongolian  family.  They  are  of  low  size, 
with  broad  shoulders  and  chests,  and  present  a 
striking  contrast  to  tho  Hindus  in  the  sizo  of 
their  arms  and  calves,  while  resembling  them  in 
their  small  and  delicate  hands  and  feet.  .  .  . 
The  Tibetans  are  one  of  the  most  highly  endowed 
people  in  tho  world.  Nearly  all  travellers  ore 
unanimous  in  praise  of  their  gentleness,  frank 
and  kindly  bearing,  unaffected  dignity,  fitrong, 
courageous,  naturally  cheerful,  fond  of  music, 
the  dance  and  song,  they  would  be  a  model  race 
but  for  their  lack  of  enterprise.  They  are  aa 
easily  governeil  as  a  flock  of  sheep,  and  for  them 
the  word  of  a  lama  has  force  of  law.  Even  tho 
mandates  of  the  Chinese  authorities  are  scrupu- 
lously obeyed,  and  thus  it  happens  that  against 
their  own  friendly  feelings  they  jealously  guard 
tho  frontiers  against  all  strangers.  Tho  more  or 
less  mixed  races  of  East  Tibet  on  the  Chinese 
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frontier,  on  the  route  of  the  troops  Hint  plunder 
tli(!in  nnti  of  the  miindnrhm  who  opprPHft  thuni, 
wicm  to  bo  less  favouriibly  coiiHtitutcd,  niid  nrc 
d(!3oribud  iis  thievish  und  treacherous.  .  .  .  The 
Tibetans  have  long  been  a  civilised  people. 
...  In  some  respects  they  arc  oven  more  civi- 
lised than  those  of  many  European  countries,  for 
reading  and  writlnjK'  are  )(cneral  accomplish- 
mniits  in  many  places,  and  books  are  here  so 
cheap  that  they  are  found  in  the  humblest  dwel- 
lings, though  several  of  these  works  are  kept 
simply  on  account  of  their  magical  properties. 
In  the  free  evolution  of  their  speech,  which  has 
been  studied  chletly  by  Foucaux,  Csoma  de 
KOrOs,  Schiefner,  and  Jttschke,  the  Tibetans 
have  outlived  the  period  in  which  the  Chinese 
are  still  founil.  The  monosyllabic  character  of 
the  language,  which  dilTers  from  all  other  Asiatic 
tongues,  has  nearly  been  cfTaced.  .  .  .  The  Tib- 
etan Government  is  in  theory  a  pure  theocracy. 
The  IJalla-lama,  called  also  the  Qyalba-remboche, 
'Jewel  of  Majesty,'  or  '  Sovereign  Treasure,' is 
at  once  god  and  king,  master  of  the  life  and  for- 
tunes of  his  subjects,  with  no  limit  to  his  power 
except  his  own  pleasure.  [On  Lamaism  hi  Tiliet, 
sec  Lamas.]  Nevertheless  ho  consents  to  be 
guided  in  ordinary  matters  by  tlie  old  usages, 
while  his  very  greatness  prevents  lilm  from 
directly  oppressing  his  people.  His  sphere  of 
action  being  restricted  to  spiritual  matters,  lie  is 
represented  in  the  administration  by  a  viceroy 
chosen  by  tlie  Emperor  in  a  supreme  council  of 
three  high  priests.  .  .  .  Everytliing  connected 
with  general  politics  and  war  must  be  rcferre(l 
to  Peking,  while  local  matters  are  left  to  the 
Tibetan  authorities.  .  .  .  Pope,  viceroy,  minis- 
ters, all  receive  a  yearly  subvention  from  Peking 
and  all  the  Tibetan  mandarins  wear  on  their  hats 
the  button,  or  distinctive  sign  of  the  dignities 
conferred  by  the  empire.  Every  third  or  fifth 
year  a  solemn  embassy  is  sent  to  Peking  with  rich 
presents,  receiving  others  in  exchange  from  the 
'  Son  of  Heaven. ' .  .  .  Tlie  whole  land  belongs 
to  the  Dalai-lama,  the  people  being  merely  tem- 
porary occupants,  tolerated  by  the  real  owner. 
The  very  houses  and  furniture  and  all  movable 
property  are  held  in  trust  for  the  supreme  mas- 
ter, whose  subjects  must  bo  grateful  if  he  takes 
a  portion  only  for  the  requirements  of  the  admin- 
istration. One  of  the  most  ordinary  sentences, 
in  fact,  is  wholesale  confiscation,  when  the  con- 
demned must  leave  lioiise  and  lands,  betaking 
themselves  to  a  camp  life,  and  living  by  beg- 
ging in  the  districts  assigned  to  them.  So  num- 
erous are  these  chong  long,  or  official  mendi- 
cants, that  they  form  a  distinct  class  in  the 
State.  .  .  .  Since  the  cession  of  Ladak  to  Kash- 
mir, and  the  annexation  of  Butang,  l.itang, 
Atcn-tze,  and  other  districts  to  Sechuen  and 
Yunnan,  Sitsang,  or  Tibet  proper,  comprises 
only  the  four  provinces  of  Nari,  'Tsang,  Wei,  or 
U,  and  Kham.  Certain  principalities  enclosed 
in  tliese  provinces  are  completely  independent  of 
Lassa,  and  either  enjoy  self-government  or  are 
directly  administered  from  Peking.  .  .  .  Even 
in  the  four  provinces  the  Chinese  authorities  in- 
terfere in  many  ways,  and  their  power  is  especi- 
ally felt  in  that  of  Nari,  where,  owing  to  its 
dangerous  proximity  to  Kashmir  and  India,  the 
old  spirit  of  independence  miglit  be  awakened. 
Nor  is  any  money  allowed  to  lie  coined  in  Tibet, 
wliich  in  the  eyes  of  tiie  Imperial  Government  is 
merely  a  dependency  of  Sechuen,  whence  all 


orders  are  rerolvcd  In  Lassa."— ft.  Ueoliis,  Tht 
hkirth  anil  iU  InhiiHtaiitii :  Afiit,  r.  'i,  eh.  3. 

Also  IN:  U.  Bower,  hiary  of  ii  Journey  iieroM 
TiM,  eh.  Ifl. 

TIBISCUS,  The.— The  ancient  name  of  the 
river  Tlieiss. 

TIBUR.— An  imjxirtant  Latin  city,  more  an- 
cient than  Uoine,  from  which  it  was  only  '20 
miles  distont,  on  tlie  Anio.  Tlliur,  after  many 
wars,  was  reduced  by  the  llomaiis  to  subjection 
in  the  4tli  century,  H.  (.',,  and  the  delightful 
country  in  its  neigliborliood  became  a  favoiite 
place  of  rcsldi'Mce  for  weallliy  Itomans  in  later 
times.  The  ruins  of  the  villa  of  Hadrian  have 
lieen  identified  in  the  vicinity,  and  many  others 
have  Ijeen  named,  but  without  historical  author- 
ity. Hadrian's  villa  is  said  to  have  been  like  a 
town  in  its  vast  extent.  The  nKvlern  town  of 
Tlvoli  occupies  the  site  of  Tibur. —  II.  Burn, 
Howe  anil  the  Campiiqnn,  eh.  14. 

TIBURTINE  SIBYL.     See  Smvi.s. 

TICINUS,  Battle  on  the.   See  Punic  Waiis: 

TllK  SKCONI). 

TICKET-OF-LEAVE    SYSTEM,    The. 

See  Law,  Chi.minai.:  A.  I).  Win. 

TICONDEROGA,  Fort:  A.  D.  1731.— 
Built    by  the    French.    See   Canada  :    A.    D. 

i70('-i7;r., 

A.  D.  1756.— Reconstructed  by  the  French. 
Sec  Canada:  A.  I).   1750. 
A.  D.  1758.—  The  bloody  repulse  of  Aber- 
ie.    See  Canada:  A.  I).  17.5H. 


by  General  Amherst. 

(July — Auoust). 


crombie 

A.  D.  1759.— Taken 
See  Canada  :  A.  T).  17.59  (. 

A.  D.  1775.— Surprised  and  taken  by  the 
Green  Mountain  Boys.  See  Uniticd  Statks 
OK  Am.  :  A.  Y>.  1775  (.NIay). 

A.  D.  1777.—  Recapture  by  Burgoyne.  See 
United  States  ok  Am.  :    A.  I).   1777  (July — 

OCTOBEIl). 

TIEN-TSIN,  Treaty  of  (1858).  See  China: 
A.  I).  18,50-1800. 

TIERRA  FIRME.— "The  world  was  at  a 
loss  at  first  [after  Columbus'  discovery]  what  to 
call  the  newly  found  region  to  the  westward. 
It  was  easy  cDouL'h  to  name  the  islands,  one 
after  another,  as  tl,  y  were  discovered,  but  when 
the  Spaniards  readied  tlie  continent  they  were 
backword  about  giving  it  a  general  name.  .  .  . 
As  the  coast  line  of  the  continent  extended  itself 
and  liecame  known  as  such,  it  was  very  naturally 
called  by  navigators  '  tierra  flrme,'  firm  land,  in 
contradistinction  to  the  islands  which  were  sup- 
posed to  l)e  less  firm.  .  .  .  The  name  Tierra 
Firme,  thus  general  at  first,  in  time  became  par- 
ticular. As  a  designation  for  an  unknown  shore 
it  at  first  implied  only  the  Continent.  As  dis- 
covery unfolded,  and  the  magnitude  of  this 
Firm  Land  became  better  known,  new  jiarts  of  it 
were  designated  liy  new  names,  and  Tierra 
Firme  became  a  local  appellation  in  place  of  a 
general  term.  Paria  being  first  discovered,  it 
f.istened  itself  there;  also  along  tlio  shore  to 
1  )arien,  Veragua,  and  on  to  Costa  Rica,  where  at 
no  well  defined  point  it  stopped,  so  far  as  the 
uortliern  seaboard  was  concerned,  and  in  duo 
time  struck  across  to  the  South  Sea,  where  the 
name  marked  off  an  equivalent  coast  line.  .  .  . 
As  a  political  division  Tierra  Firme  had  existence 
for  a  long  time.  It  comprised  the  provinces  of 
Darien,  Veragua,  and  Panama,  which  last  bore 
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also  the  name  of  Tlcrra  Flrmo  an  a  province. 
Till-  i!Xtcnt  of  tliu  kingiloiM  wiw  Or>  li'iiKnrx  in 
lengtli  by  IH  nt  its  gri'ittrHt  bremltli,  and  D 
1  )Ugii(!H  nt  its  RmiillcHt  v'idtli.  It  wuh  boiindetl 
on  tlio  cast  by  OurtaKLna,  and  tlit!  i(\i\t  of  Uralu'i 
and  its  river;  on  tlio  west  1)y  Coslu  Rifc'n,  in- 
cluding a  p(/rtion  of  wliat  is  now  Costiv  Uicii; 
and  on  tlio  north  and  south  bv  the  two  seas. 
.  .  .  Ncitlier  (Jimtcnii.la,  Mexico,  nor  any  of 
the  lands  to  tlii^  nortli  wcri^  ever  included  in 
Tierrii  i'irine.  Knulish  authors  often  apply  the 
Latin  form,  Terra  Firnia,  to  this  division,  which 
Is  niisleading." — II.  II.  Bancroft,  Jli»t.  of  the 
JWiJIc.  Stiitex,  r.  t,  p.  200,  fmt-note.  —  Bee,  also, 

Si'ANlMII    M.XIN. 

TIERS  ETAT.    See  P'states,  thk  Tiiiiek. 
TIGORINI,  OR  TIGURINI,  in  Gaul.The.— 

After  the  (Miiibri  had  defeated  two  Roman  armies, 
in  113  and  101)  H.  C,  "the  Ilelvetii,  who  had 
suffered  much  in  the  constant  conflicts  with  their 
northeastern  nelKlibours,  felt  tliemsclves  gtimii- 
lated  by  the  example  of  the  Ciml)rl  to  seek  In 
their  turn  for  more  quiet  and  fertile  settlements 
in  western  Qaiil,  and  had,  perhaps,  even  when 
the  Cimbrian  hosts  niarclied  through  their  land, 
formed  an  allianco  with  them  for  that  purpose. 
Now,  under  the  leadership  of  DIvico,  tlie  forces 
of  the  Tougeni  (position  unknown)  and  of  the 
Tigorini  (on  the  lake  of  Murten)  crossed  the 
Jura  and  reached  the  territory  of  the  Niliobro- 
gcs  (about  Agcn  on  the  Garonne).  The  Roman 
army  under  the  consul  Lucius  Cassius  Longlnus, 
which  they  here  encountered,  allowed  itself  to 
be  decoyed  by  the  Ilelvetii  into  an  ambush,  in 
which  the  general  himself  and  his  legate,  the 
consular  Gains  Piso,  along  with  the  greater 
portion  of  the  soldiers,  met  their  death. "--T. 
Alommsen,  Hist,  of  Rome,  bk.  4,  eh.  6. —  Subse- 
quentlv  the  Tigormt  and  the  Tougeni  joined  the 
Clmbrl,  but  were  not  present  at  the  decisive 
battle  on  the  Knudino  Plain  and  escaped  the 
destvoylng  swords  of  the  legions  of  Marlus,  by 
flying  back  to  their  native  itelvetia. 

TIGRANOCERTA,  Battle  of  (B.  C.  69). 
Bee  Ito.MK:  B.  (;.  78-(tH. 

TIGRANOCERTA,  The  building  of.    See 

GORDYENE. 

TILDEN,  Samuel  J.— In  the  Free  Soil 
Movement.    See  United  States  of  Am.  :  A.  I>. 

1848 The  overthrow  of  the  Tweed  Ring. 

See  No:w  York:  A.  D.  1863-1871 Defeat  in 

i^resideniial  Election.  See  United  Stated  ok 
•  M. :  A.  I).  1876-1877. 

TILL.EMONT  :  A.  D.  1635.— Stormed  and 
sacked  by  the  Dutch  and  French.  Sec 
Netiieri^ands:  a.  D.  1635-1638. 

TILLY,  Count  von :  Campaigns.  Sec  Geh- 
MANV:  A.  b.  1620,  to  1631-1632. 

TILSIT,  Treaty  of.  See  Germany:  A.  D. 
1807  (.luNE— July). 

TIMAR.—  TIM  ARLL—  SAIM.  --SPAHI. 
■ — "  It  was  Alaeddin  who  flrst  instituted  a  division 
of  all  conquered  lands  among  the  '  Sipahis,'  or 
Spahls  (horsemen),  on  conditions  which,  like  the 
feudal  tenures  of  Christian  Europe,  obliged  the 
holders  to  service  in  the  field.  Here,  however,  ends 
the  likeness  between  the  Turkish  '  Timur '  and 
the  European  flet.  The  '  Timarli '  were  not,  like 
the  Christian  knighthooti,  a  proud  and  heredi- 
tary aristocracy  almost  independent  of  the  sov- 
ereign and  having  a  voice  in  his  councils,  but 
the  mere  creatures  of  the  Sultan's  breath.  The 
Ottoman  constitution  recognised  no  order  of  no- 


bility, ami  was  essentially  a  democratic  despot- 
ism.  The  lustitution  of  niilit«ry  tenures  was 
nuMlifled  by  Amurath  I.,  who  divided  them  into 
till)  larger  and  f mailer  ('Hiamet'and  'TImar'), 
the  hofdera  of  which  were  called  '  Saim  '  and 
'Timarli.'  Every  cavalier,  or  Spalii,  who  liail 
assisted  to  con(|uer  by  his  bravery,  was  rewarded 
with  a  flef,  which,  whether  large  or  small,  was 
called  '  Kilidsch '(til'!  sword).  The  symbols  of  his 
investment  were  a  sword  and  colours  ('  Kilidsch  ' 
and  -Sandjak')."— T.  II.  Dyer,  The  JliHtory  of 
Miiiliiii,  KiimiH-,  V.  \,iiitroil. — See,  also,   Sl'Allls. 

TIMOCRACY.     See  OWKMORI. 

TIMOLEON,  and  the  deliverance  of  Sicily. 
See  Syracumk:   H.  C.  844. 

TIMOUR,  The  Conquests  of.— "Timourthe 
Tartar,  as  he  Is  usually  termed  In  historv,  was 
called  by  his  cotintrymen  Timourlenk,  that  is, 
Timour  the  Lame,  from  the  cITects  of  an  early 
wound;  a  name  which  some  European  writers 
have  coiivtrled  Into  Tamerlane,  or  'Tamberlaine. 
He  was  of  Mongol  origin  [see  below],  and  a  di- 
ri'ct  descendb  *.  by  tlie  inotlier's  side,  of  Zenghls 
Khan.  IIu  \  :  born  at  Scbzar,  a  town  near 
Samarcand,  iii  Transoxiana,  in  1336.  .  .  .  Ti- 
mour's  early  youth  was  passed  in  struggles  for 
ns<'endency  with  the  petty  chiefs  of  rival  tribes, 
but  at  the  age  of  thiity  five  he  had  fought  his  way 
to  uiidisi)utcd  pre-eminence,  and  was  proclaimec', 
Khan  of  Zagatai  by  the  'couroultid,'  or  general 
assembly  of  the  warriors  of  his  race.  Ho  chose 
Samarcand  as  the  capital  of  his  dominion,  an'' 
openly  announced  that  he  would  make  that  du- 
minioii  comprise  the  whole  habitable  earth.  .  .  . 
In  the  thirty-six  years  of  his  reign  he  raged  over 
the  world  from  the  great  wall  of  China  to  the 
centre  of  Russia  on  the  north ;  and  the  Mediter- 
ranean and  the  Nile  were  the  western  limits  of 
his  career,  which  was  pressed  eastward  as  far  as 
the  sources  of  the  Ganges.  He  united  in  liisown 
person  the  sovereignties  of  twenty-seven  coun- 
tries, and  he  stood  in  the  place  of  nine  several 
dynasties  of  kings.  .  .  .  The  career  of  Timour 
as  a  conqueror  is  unparalleled  in  history;  for 
neither  Cyrus,  nor  Alexander,  nor  Cajsar,  do.' 
Attila,  nor  Zenghls  Khan,  nor  Charlemagne,  nor 
Napoleon,  ever  won  by  the  sword  so  large  a  por- 
tion of  the  globe,  or  ruled  over  so  many  myriadc 
of  subjugated  fellow-creatures." — E.  8.  Creasy, 
lliH.  of  (lie  Ottoman  Turks,  eh.  8. — "Bom  of  the 
same  family  as  Jenghiz,  though  not  one  of 
his  direct  descendants,  he  bore  throughout  life 
the  humble  title  of  Emir,  and  led  about  with 
him  a  nominal  Graud  Khan  [a  descendant  of 
Chagatai,  one  of  tha  sons  of  Jenghiz  Khan], 
of  wnoni  he  professed  himself  a  dutiful  subject. 
His  pedigree  may  in  strictness  entitle  him  to  be 
called  a  Mogul ;  but,  for  all  practical  purposes, 
himself  ana  his  hordes  must  be  regarded  as 
Turks.  Like  all  the  eastern  Turks,  such  civili- 
zation as  tliey  had  was  of  Persian  origin;  and 
it  was  of  the  Pei'sian  form  of  Islam  that  Timour 
was  so  zealous  an  assertor." — E.  A.  Preemar. 
Hist,  aiul  Conqui-sta  of  Vie  Saracens,  lect.  6. — In 
1378  Timour  overran  Khuarezm.  Between  1880 
and  1386  he  subjugated  Khorassan,  Afgbani.-stan, 
Baluchistan  and  Sistun.  He  then  passed  into 
southern  Persia  and  forced  the  submission  of  the 
Mozaflerides  who  reigned  over  Fars,  punishing 
the  city  of  Isfahan  for  a  rebellious  rising  by  the 
massacre  of  70,000  of  its  inhabitants.  This  done, 
he  returned  to  Samarkand  for  a  period  of  resu  and 
prolonged  carousal.     Tailing  the  field  again  vo. 
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inSO,  lio  turned  lilii  arms  northward  nnd  aliat- 
t(!ro<l  tliR  faiiious  "Golden  IIord(-,"<)f  i\»-  Klinn- 
iite  of  Kiptclmk,  wliieli  doiidnntcd  ;i  liir(,'«  piirt 
of  KiihhIii.  Iu  lilU2-0!l  tlio  Tiirtiir  cotKiiiiTor 
c()in|)lf>t(^(l  till!  siil)jii(?iitlon  of  IVrslii  nnd  Mcho- 
potniniii,  vxtinK»lHldiiK  the  (Ivcnyvd  Mongol  Km- 
pirn  of  the  UklinuH,  luid  piling;  up  n  pynitnld  of 
OO.tKK)  liumiui  lioiidH  on  the  niinH  of  liiigdad,  the 
ohi  capital  of  litiani.  Thence  Iu;  i)iirHiied  his 
career  of  dlaunhler  through  Armenia  and  Geor- 
gia, and  finished  his  campaign  of  five  years  hy  n 
liwt  deHtroying  blow  Biruck  at  the  KIptchak 
KImu  whom  he  is  Buid  to  have  pursued  as  far  as 
Moscow.  Once  more,  at  Hamarkand,  the  red- 
handed,  Invincible  savage  then  gave  him^iclf  up 
to  orgies  of  pleasure-maKlng;  but  it  was  not  for 
many  months.  Ills  eyes  were  now  on  India,  and 
tho  years  1808-1U08  were  spent  by  him  In  carry- 
ing death  nnd  desolation  through  the  Punjab, 
nnd  to  the  city  of  Delhi,  which  was  mnde  a  scene 
of  awful  innssucrc  nnd  pillage.  No  permanent 
con(iucBt  was  achieved ;  the  plunder  and  the 
pleasure  of  slaughter  were  the  ends  of  tho  expe- 
dition. A  more  serious  purpose  dlrecte<l  tho 
next  movement  of  TImour's  arms,  which  were 
turned  against  tho  rival  Turk  of  Asia  Minor,  or 
Koum  —  tho  Ottoman,  linjazct,  or  Bayezld,  who 
boasted  of  the  conquest  of  the  lioman  Empire  of 
tlie  East.  In  1403,  liajazet  wiis  summoned  from 
the  siege  of  Constantinople  to  defend  Ids  realm. 
On  tho  20th  of  July  in  that  year,  on  the  plain  of 
Angora,  he  met  the  enormous  hosts  of  Tlmour- 
lenk  and  was  overwhelmed  by  them  —  his  king- 
dom lost,  himself  a  captive.  The  merciless 
Tartar  hordes  swept  hapless  Anatolia  with  a 
besom  of  destruction  and  death.  Nicnja,  Prusa 
md  other  cities  were  sacked.  Smyrna  provoked 
the  Tartar  savage  by  an  obstinate  defense  and  was 
doomed  to  tlie  sword,  without  mercy  tor  age  or 
sex.  Even  then,  the  customary  pyramid  of  heads 
whicli  he  built  on  the  site  was  not  largo  enough  to 
satisfy  his  eye  and  he  increased  its  height  by 
nltcrnnto  layers  of  mud.  Aleppo,  Damascus,  and 
other  cities  of  Syria  had  been  dealt  with  In  like 
manner  the  year  before.  When  satiated  with 
blood,  lie  returned  to  Samarkand  in  1404,  rested 
there  until  January  1405,  nnd  then  tet  out  upon 
an  expedition  to  China ;  but  he  died  on  the  way. 
His  empire  was  soon  broken  in  pieces. — A.  Vam- 
bery,  llist.  of  /iokliam,  eh.  10,  11,  12. 

Also  in:  J.  Ilutton,  Central  Aniu,  eli.  5-6. — 
E.  Gibbon,  Decline  ami  Fall  of  tlie  Roman  Em- 
pire, ch,  65.-  -  A.  Lamartinc,  Ilist.  of  Thirkey,  bk. 
7. —  H.  O.  Smith,  Rommice  of  Hist.,  ch.  4. 

TIMUCHI.— This  was  the  name  given  to  the 
members  of  the  senate  or  council  of  six  hundred 
of  Massilia  —  ancient  Marseilles. —  Q.  Long,  De- 
cline of  the  lioman  llepublie,  v.  1,  ch.  21. 

TIMUCUA,  The.  See  Amekican  Aborioi- 
neb:  TimuquAx.an  Family. 

TINNEH.  SeeAMEiucAN  Aboiiiqines:  Ath- 
apascan Family. 

TIOCAJAS,  Battles  of.  See  Ecuador;  Ab- 
original KINODOM. 

TIPPECANOE,  The  Battle  of.  See  United 
States  ok  Am.  :  A.  D.  1811. 

TIPPERMUIR,  Battle  of  (1644).  See  Scot- 
land:  A.  D.  1644-1645. 

TIPPOO  (OR  TIPU)  SAIB,  English  wars 
with.   See  India  :  A.  D.  1 785-1 793,  and  1 798-1805. 

TIROL.     See  Tyrol. 

TIRSHATHA.  — An  ancient  Persian  title, 
borne  by  an  officer  whose  functions  corresponded 


with  those  of  High  Sheriff.— H.  Ewald,  Uitt.  of 

hrael,  lik.  5,  tfct.  I. 

TIRYNS.    HeeAiwioH;  and  !lRRArLKiD.«. 

TITHE. — "To  consecrate  to  tlm  Sanctuary 
In  pure  tliankfulncss  towanls  (lod  the  tenth  of 
all    annual    proths,    was  n   prindtive   tradition 

a ig  the  Canaanltes,  I'h(H'ni('ljit!M  and  Cartha- 

glidans.  The  custom,  accordingly,  very  early 
passed  over  to  Israel."— H.  Kwald,  .inlif/uiliin 
of  Imul,  iittmt.,  IW  sect.,  II.,  !t,— Modern  "rec- 
ognition of  the  legal  obligation  of  tithe  dates 
from  the  eighth  century,  both  on  the  continent 
and  In  Kngland.  In  A.  J).  770  Charles  the  (Jreat 
ordained  tliat  every  one  should  pay  tithe,  and 
that  tho  proceeds  should  be  dLsposed  of  by  tho 
bishop;  and  In  A.  D.  787  It  was  made  imperative 
by  the  legatlnc  councils  held  in  Kngland." — W. 
Slubbs,  Const,  llist.  of  Km/. ,  ch.  8,  sect.  86  (e.  1). 

TITHE  OF  SALADIN.  See  Sai.adin, 
Thk  Tithk  ok. 

TITHES,  Irish.  See  Enoi,.\nd:  A.  D.  1888- 
1888. 

TITIES,    The.      See    Rome;    Toe   beoin- 

NINOH. 

TITUS,  Roman  Emperor,  A.  D.  79-81. 
TIVITIVAS,  The.    See  American  Aborioi- 

NE8;    (^AHMIH   AND  TIIKIll    KiNDRED. 

TIVOLI.     See  TniUR. 

TLACOPAN.    Seo  Mexico:  A.  D.  1826-1502. 

TLASCALA.  See  Mexico:  A.  D.  It)l9 
(Junk — ()c  toiieii). 

T'LINKETS,  The.  Seo  American  Abo- 
rigines: Athapascan  Family. 

TOBACCO :  Its  introduction  into  the  Old 
World  from  the  Nev7.  See  America:  A.  D. 
1584-1586. 

The  systematic  culture  of  the  plant  intro- 
duced in  Virginia.  See  Virginia:  A.  D.  1609- 
1616. 

♦ 

TOBACCO  NATION,  The.  See  American 
AinKUiiNKs:  Hurons;  and  lRO()uoia  Confed- 
eracy :  Their  Name. 

TOBAS,  The.  See  American  Aborigines: 
Pampas  Trihks. 

TOGA,  The  Roman.— "The toga,  tho  specif- 
ically national  dress  of  the  Romans,  was  origi- 
nally put  on  the  naked  body,  fitting  much  more 
tightly  than  the  rich  folds  of  tho  togas  of  later 
times.  About  the  shape  of  this  toga,  which  is 
described  as  a  semicircular  cloak  .  .  .  ,  many 
different  opinions  prevail.  Some  scholars  con- 
sider it  to  have  been  an  oblong  piece  of  woven 
cloth  .  .  .  ;  others  construct  it  of  ono  or  even 
two  pieces  cut  into  segments  of  a  circle.  Here 
again  we  shall  adopt  in  the  main  the  results 
arrived  at  through  practical  trials  by  Weiss 
('Costllmkunde,'  p.  956  et  seq.).  The  Roman 
toga  therefore  was  not  ...  a  quadrangular 
oblong,  but  '  had  the  shape  of  an  oblong  edged 
off  into  the  form  of  an  oval,  the  middle  length 
being  equal  to  about  three  times  the  height  of  a 
grown-up  man  (exclusive  of  the  head),  and  its 
middle  breadth  equal  to  twice  the  same  length. 
In  putting  it  on,  the  toga  was  at  first  folded 
lengthwise,  nnd  the  double  dress  thus  originated 
was  laid  in  folds  on  the  straightedge  and  thrown 
over  the  left  .shoulder  in  the  simple  manner  of 
the  Greek  or  Tuscan  cloak ;  the  toga,  however, 
covered  the  whole  left  side  and  even  dragged  on 
the  ground  to  a  considerable  extent.  Tlie  cloak 
was  tlien  pulled  across  the  back  and  through  the 
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right  arm,  the  ends  being  again  tlirown  over  tlie 
left  shoiihier  backwards.  The  part  of  the  drapery 
covering  tlie  back  was  onje  more  pulled  towards 
the  right  shoulder,  so  as  to  add  to  the  r'lhness 
of  the  folds.' .  .  .  The  simpler,  that  is  narrower, 
toga  of  earlier  times  naturally  clung  more  tightly 
to  the  body."— E.  Quhl  and  W.  Koner,  Ltfe  of 
t/ie  Greeki  and  lionmns,  sect.  95. — "No  tacks  or 
fastenings  of  any  .sort  indeed  are  visible  in  the 
toga,  but  their  existence  may  be  inferred  from 
the  great  foiinality  and  little  variation  displayed 
in  its  divisions  and  fold.s.  In  general,  the  toga 
seems  not  only  to  have  formed,  as  it  were,  a 
short  sleeve  to  the  right  arm,  which  was  left  un- 
conflned,  but  to  have  covered  the  left  arm  down 
to  the  wrist.  .  .  .  The  material  of  the  toga  was 
wool ;  the  colour,  in  early  ages,  its  own  natural 
yellowish  hue.  In  later  periods  this  seems,  how- 
ever, only  to  have  been  retained  in  the  togas  of 
the  higher  orders;  inferior  persons  wearing  theirs 
dyed,  and  candidates  for  public  offices  bleached 
by  an  artificial  process.  In  times  of  mourning 
the  toga  was  worn  black,  or  was  Itft  off  alto- 
gether. Priest-s  and  magistrates  wore  the  '  toga 
pretexta,'  or  toga  edged  with  a  purple  border, 
called  pretexta.  This  .  .  .  was,  as  well  as  the 
bulla,  or  small  round  gold  box  suspended  on  the 
breast  by  way  of  an  amulet,  worn  by  all  youths 
of  noble  birth  to  the  age  of  fifteen.  .  .  .  The 
knights  wore  the  'trabea,'or  taga  striped  with 
purple  tliroughout." — T.  Hope,  Costume  of  the 
Ancients,  t>.  1. 

TOGATI,  The.     See  Home:  B.  C.  275. 

TOGGENBURG  WAR,  The.  See  Swit- 
zerland: A.  I).  1652-1789. 

TOGRUL  BEG,  Seljuk  Turkish  Sultan. 
A.  I).  1037-1063. 

TOHOMEP,  The.  See  American  Aborig- 
ines: MusKiiooEAN  Family. 

TOHOPEKA,  Battle  of  (1814).  See  United 
Etates  of  Am  :  A.  D.  1813-1814  (August — 
April). 

TOISECH.    SeeKr 

TOISOK  D'OR.— The  French  name  of  the 
Order  of  Knig'ithood  known  in  the  English- 
speaking  world  as  the  "Order  of  the  Qolden 
Fleece. "    See  Q  jlden  Fleece. 

TOLBIAC,  Uattle  of.  See  Alemanni:  A.  D. 
496-504;  also,  Franks:  A.  I).  481-511. 

TOLFDO,  Ohio:  A.  D.  1805-1835.— Site  in 
dispute  between  Ohio  and  Michigan.  See 
Michigan:  A.  D.  1837. 

TOLEDO,  Spain:  A.  D.  531-712.- The 
capital  of  the  Gothic  kingdom  in  Spain.    See 

GoTiis  (Visigoths)  :  A.  D.  507-711. 

A.  D.  712. —  Surrender  to  the  Arab-Moors. 
See  Spain:  A.  I).  711-713. 

A.  D.  1083-1085.— Recovery  from  the  Moors. 
—  On  the  crumbling  of  the  dominions  of  the 
Spanish  caliphate  of  Cordova,  Toledo  became 
the  seat  of  one  of  the  most  vigorous  of  the  petty 
kingdoms  which  arose  in  Moorish  Spain.  But 
on  the  death  of  ita  founder,  Aben  Dylnun,  and 
under  his  incapable  son  Yahia  the  kingdom  of 
T<>ledo  soon  sank  to  such  weakness  as  invited 
the  attacks  of  the  Christian  king  of  Leon,  Alfonso 
VI.  After  a  siege  of  three  years,  on  the  25th  of 
May,  A.  D.  1085,  the  old  capital  of  the  Goths, 
which  the  Moslems  had  occupied  for  nearly  four 
centuries,  was  restored  to  their  descendants  and 
successors. — S.  A.  Dunham,  Hist,  of  SjMin  and 
Portugal,  bk.  3,  sect.  1,  ch.  1. 


A.  D.  i52tHi522.— Revolt  against  the  gov- 
ernment of  Charles,  the  emperor. — Siege  and 
surrender.     See  Spain:   A.  D.  1518-1522. 


TOLEDO,  Councils  of.  See  Goths  (Visi- 
ooTim):  A.  D.  507-711. 

TOLENTINO,  Treaty  of  (1797).  See 
France:  A.  D.  1796-1797 (October— April). 

TOLERATION,  and  the  Puritan  theocracy 
of  Massachusetts.  See  MicssAunusETTs:  A.  D. 
1631-1630, 

In  Maryland.    See  Mautl*nd;  A.  D.  1649. 

• 

TOLERATION  ACT,  The.  See  England: 
A.  I).  1689  (Apuil— August). 

TOLOSA,  Battle  of  Las  Navas  de  (1211  or 
I2I2).     See  Spain:  A.  D.  1146-1232;   also,  Al- 

.MOIIADES. 

TOLTECS,  The.    See  Mexico,  Ancient. 

TOMI. — An  ancient  Greek  city  on  the  west- 
ern shore  of  the  Euxine,  which  was  Ovid's  place 
of  banishment.  Its  site  is  occupied  by  the  mod- 
ern town  of  Kustendje. 

TONE,  Theobald  Wolf,  and  the  United 
Irishmen.     See  Ireland:  A.  D.  1793-1798. 

TONIKAN  FAMILY,  Th«.  See  American 
Ahorioines:  Tonikan  Family. 

TONKA  WAN  FAMILY,  The.  See  Ameri- 
can Ahorioines:  Tonka  wan  Family. 

TONKIN.  — COCHIN-CHINA.  — AN- 
NAM.  — CAMBOJA.  — "Tlie  whole  region 
which  recent  events  have  practically  converted 
into  French  territory  comprises  four  distinct 
political  divisions :  Tonkin  in  the  north ;  Cochin- 
China  in  the  centre;  Lower  Cochin-China  and 
Camboja  in  the  south.  The  first  two,  formerly 
separate  States,  have  since  1802  constituted  a 
single  kingdom,  commonly  spoken  of  as  the  em- 
pire of  Annam.  This  term  Annnm  (properly 
An-nan)  appears  to  be  a  modified  form  of  Ngan- 
nan,  that  is,  'Southern  Peace,'  first  applied  to 
the  frontier  river  between  China  and  Tonkin, 
and  afterwards  extended  not  only  to  Tonkin,  but 
to  the  whole  region  soutli  of  that  river  after  ita 
conquest  and  pacification  bv  China  "a  the  third 
century  of  the  new  era.  Hence  its  convenient 
application  to  the  same  region  since  the  union  of 
Tonkin  and  Cochin-China  under  one  dynasty  and 
since  the  transfer  of  the  administration  to  France 
in  1883,  is  but  a  survival  of  the  Chinese  usage, 
and  fully  justified  on  historic  grounds.  Tonkin 
(Tongking,  Tungking),  that  is,  '  Eastern  Capi- 
tal,' a  term  originally  applied  to  Ha-noi  when 
thit  citv  was  the  royal  residence,  has  in  quite 
recent  times  been  extended  to  the  whole  of  the 
northern  kingdom,  whose  true  historic  name  is 
YUeli  nan.  Under  the  native  rulers  Tonkin  was 
divided  into  provinces  and  sub-divisions  bearing 
Chinese  names,  and  corresponding  to  the  admin- 
istrative divisions  of  the  Chinese  empire.  .  .  . 
Since  its  conquest  by  Cochin-China  the  country 
has  been  administered  in  much  the  same  way  as 
the  southern  kingdom.  From  tills  State  Tonkin 
is  separated  partly  by  a  spur  of  the  coast  range 
projecting  seawards,  partly  by  a  wall  built  in 
the  sixteenth  century  and  running  in  the  same 
direction.  After  the  erection  of  this  artificial 
barrier,  which  lies  about  18°  N.  lat.,  between 
Hatinh  and  Dong-koi,  the  northern  and  southern 
kingdoms  came  to  be  respectively  distinguished 
by  the  titles  of  Dang-ngoai  and  Dang-trong,  that 
is,  '  Outer '  and  '  Inner  lioute. '  The  term  Cochin- 
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China,  by  which  the  Inner  Route  is  best  known, 
has  no  more  to  do  with  Cliina  than  it  has  with 
the  Indian  city  of  Cochin.  It  appears  to  be  a 
modified  form  of  Kwe-Chen-Ching,  tliat  is,  the 
'Kingdom  of  ChcnCliing,'  tlie  name  by  whicli 
this  region  was  first  linown  in  tlie  9th  century 
of  the  new  era,  from  ivs  capital  Chcn-Cliing. 
AnoMier  altliougli  less  probable  derivation  is 
from  the  Chinese  Co-Chen-Ching,  meaning  '  Old 
Champa,'  a  reminiscence  of  the  time  when  the 
Cliam  (Tsiar, .)  nation  was  the  most  powerful  in 
the  peninsula.  .  .  .  Before  the  arrival  of  the 
French,  Cochin-China  comprised  the  whole  of 
tlie  coast  lands  from  Tonkin  nearly  to  the  foot 
of  the  Pursat  hills  in  South  Camboja.  .  .  . 
From  the  remotest  times  China  claimed,  and 
intermittently  exercised,  suzerain  authority  over 
Annam,  whose  energies  liave  for  ages  been 
wasted  partly  in  vain  efforts  to  resist  this  claim, 
partly  in  still  more  disastrous  warfare  between 
the  two  rival  States.  Almost  the  first  distinctly 
historic  event  was  the  reduction  of  Lu-liang,  as 
Tonkin  was  then  called,  by  the  Chinese  in  218 
B.  C,  wlien  the  country  was  divided  into  pre- 
fectures, and  a  civil  and  military  organisation 
established  on  the  Chinese  model.  .  .  .  Early  in 
the  ninth  century  of  the  new  era  the  term  Kwe- 
Chen-Ching  (Cochin-China)  began  to  be  applied 
to  the  southern,  which  had  already  asserted  its 
independence  of  the  northern,  kingdom.  In  1428 
the  two  States  freed  themselves  temporarily  from 
the  Chinese  protectorate,  and  200  years  later  the 
Annamese  reduced  all  that  remained  of  the 
Champa  territory,  driving  the  natives  to  the  up- 
lands, and  Settling  in  the  plains.  This  conquest 
was  followed  about  1750  Ijy  that  of  the  southern 
or  maritime  provinces  of  Camboja  since  known 
as  Lower  (now  French)  Cochin-China.  In  1775 
the  Kin^  of  Cochin-China,  who  had  usurped  the 
throne  m  1774,  reduced  Tonkin,  and  was  ac- 
knowledged sovereign  of  Annam  by  the  Chinese 
emperor.  But  in  1798  Qia-long,  son  of  the  de- 
posed mouarcli,  recovers  the  throne  with  the  aid 
of  some  French  auxiliaries,  and  in  1802  reconsti- 
tutes the  Annamese  empire  under  the  Cochin- 
Chinese  sceptre.  From  this  time  the  relations 
with  France  become  more  frequent.  .  .  .  After 
his  death  in  1820  the  anti-European  national 
party  acquires  the  ascendant,  the  French  officers 
are  dismissed,  and  the  Roman  Catholic  religion, 
which  had  made  rapid  progress  during  the  reign 
of  Gia-long,  is  subjected  to  cruel  and  systematic 
persecution.  Notwithstanding  the  protests  and 
occasional  intervention  of  Frunc;,  this  policv  is 
persevered  in,  until  the  execution  of  Bishop  fiiaz 
in  1857  by  order  of  Tu-Duc,  third  in  succession 
from  Gia-long,  calls  for  more  active  interference. 
Admiral  Rigault  de  Qenouilly  captures  Tournne 
in  1858,  followed  next  year  by  the  rout  of  ■'le 
Annamese  army  ut  the  same  place,  and  the  occu- 
pation of  the  forts  at  the  entrance  of  the  Donnai 
and  of  Qia-diiih  (Saigon),  capital  of  Lower 
Oochin-China.  This  virtually  established  French 
supremacy,  which  was  sealed  by  the  treaty  of 
1862,  ceding  the  three  best,  and  that  of  1867  tlio 
three  remaining,  provinces  of  Lower  Cochin- 
China.  It  was  furtlier  strengthened  and  extend- 
ed by  the  treaty  of  18615,  securing  the  protec- 
torate of  Camboja  and  the  important  strategical 
position  if  'Quatrc-Bras'  on  the  Mekhong. 
Tlien  came  the  scientific  expedition  of  Mekhong 
(1866-68),  which  dissipated  the  liopes  entertained 
of  tliat  river  giving  access  to  the  trade  of  South- 


ern China.  Attention  was  accordingly  now  at- 
tracted to  the  Song-koi  basin,  and  the  estoblish- 
ment  of  French  interests  in  Tonkin  secured  by 
the  treaties  of  peace  and  commerce  concluded 
with  the  Annamese  Government  in  1874.  This 
prepored  the  way  for  the  recent  diplomatic  com- 
plications with  Annam  and  China,  followed  by 
the  militrry  operations  in  Cochin-China  and  Ton- 
kin [see  Fkance:  A.  D.  1875-1889],  which  led 
up  to  the  treaties  of  1883  and  1884,  extending 
the  French  protectorate  to  the  whole  of  Annam, 
and  forbidding  the  Annamese  Government  all 
diplomatic  relations  with  foreign  powers,  China 
included,  except  through  the  intermediary  of 
France.  Lastly,  the  appointment  in  1886  of  a 
French  Resident  '^oneral,  with  full  administra- 
tive powers,  effaced  the  last  vestige  of  national 
autonomy,  and  virtually  reduced  the  ancient 
kingdoms  of  Tonkin  and  Cochin-China  to  the 
position  of  an  outlying  French  possession." — 
A.  II.  K  ine.  Eastern  Geography,  j:p.  98-104. — 
"  In  tlie  south-eastern  extremity  of  Cochin-China, 
and  in  Camboja,  still  survive  the  scattered  frag- 
ments of  the  liistorical  Tsiam  (Cham,  (Chiain) 
rice,  who  appear  to  have  been  at  one  time  the 
most  powerful  nation  in  Farther  India.  Accord- 
ing to  Qagelin,  they  ruled  over  the  whole  region 
between  tlie  Menam  and  the  Gulf  of  Tongking. 
.  .  .  Like  the  Tsiains,  the  Canibojans,  or 
Kilmers,  are  a  race  sprung  from  illustrious  an- 
cestry, but  at  present  reduced  to  about  1,500,000, 
partly  in  the  south-eastern  provinces  of  Siam, 
partly  forming  a  petty  state  under  French  pro- 
tection, wliich  is  limited  east  and  west  by  the 
Mekong  and  Gulf  of  Siam,  north  and  south  by 
the  Great  Lake  and  French  Cochin-China.  Dur- 
ii.g  the  period  of  its  prosperity  the  Cambojan 
empire  overshadowed  a  great  part  of  ludo-Chinat 
and  maintained  regular  intercourse  with  Cis- 
gangetic  India  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other 
with  the  Island  of  Java.  The  centre  of  its  power 
lay  on  the  northern  shores  of  the  Great  Lake, 
where  the  names  of  its  great  cities,  the  archi- 
tecture and  sculptures  of  its  ruined  temples, 
attest  the  successive  influences  of  Brahmanism 
and  Buddhism  on  the  local  culture.  A  native 
legend,  based  possibly  on  historic  data,  relates 
liow  a  Hindu  prince  migrated  with  ten  millions 
of  his  subjects,  some  twenty-three  centuries  ago, 
from  Indraspathi  (Delhi)  to  Camboja,  while  tlie 
present  dynasty  claims  descent  from  a  Benares 
family.  But  still  more  active  relations  seem  n 
have  been  maintained  with  Lanka  (Ceylon), 
which  island  has  acquired  almost  a  sacred  cliar- 
acter  in  the  eyes  of  the  Cair.bojans.  The  term 
Camboja  itself  (Kampushea,  Kamp'osha)  has  by 
some  writers  been  wrongly  identified  with  the 
Camboja  of  Sanskrit  geography.  It  simply 
means  the  'land  of  the  Kammen,'  or  'Khmer.' 
Although  some  years  under  the  French  pro- 
tectorate, the  political  institutions  of  the  Cam- 
bojan state  have  undergone  little  change.  The 
king,  who  still  enjoys  absolute  power  over  the 
life  and  property  of  his  subjects,  choo.ses  his  own 
mandarins,  and  these  magistrates  dispeu.se  jus- 
tice in  favour  of  the  liighest  bidders.  Trade  is  a 
royal  monopoly,  sold  mostly  to  energetic  Chinese 
contractors ;  and  slavery  has  not  yet  been  abol- 
ished, although  the  severity  of  tlie  system  has 
been  somewhat  mitigated  since  1877.  Ordinary 
slaves  now  receive  u  daily  pittance,  which  may 
lielp  to  ))urchase  their  freedom.  ...  On  the 
eastern  slo  >es,  and  in  the  lower  Mekong  basin, 
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the  dominant  race  are  the  Giao-shi  (Oiao-kii)  or 
Annutnese,  who  are  of  doubtful  oripin,  but  re- 
semble the  Chinese  more  than  any  olliur  people 
ot  Farther  India.  Affiliated  by  some  to  the 
Malays,  by  others  to  the  Chinese,  Otto  Kunze 
regards  them  us  akin  to  the  Japanese.  Accord- 
ing to  the  local  traditions  and  records  they  have 
gradually  spread  along  the  coast  from  Tongking 
southwards  to  the  extremity  of  the  Peninsula. 
After  driving  the  Tsiams  into  the  interior,  they 
penetrated  about  1650  to  the  Lower  Mekong, 
which  region  formerly  belonged  to  Camboja,  but 
Is  now  properly  called  French  Cochin-China. 
Here  the  Annamese,  having  driven  out  or  ex- 
terminated most  of  the  Cambojans,  have  long 
formed  the  great  majority  of  the  population." — 
E.  'teclus,  The  Earth  and  its  Inhabitants :  Asia, 
V.  3,  ch.  23. 

TONNAGE  AND  POUNDAGE.  See  Tun- 
MAOE  AND  Poundage;  also,  England:  A.  D. 
1639. 

TONQUIN.    See  Tonkin. 

TONTONTEAC.  See  American  Aborigi- 
nes: Pueblos. 

TONTOS,  The.  See  American  ABORiamEs: 
Apache  Groi  p. 

TOPASSES,  The.  See  India:  A.  D.  1600- 
1703. 

TOPEKA  CONSTITUTION,  The.  See 
Kansas:  A.  D.  1854-1850. 

TOQUIS.    See  Chile:  The  Araucanians. 

TORBAY,  Landing  of  William  of  Orange 
at.  See  England:  A.  D.  1688  (July— Novem- 
ber). 

TORDESILLAS,  Treaty  of.  See  America: 
A.  D.  1494. 

♦ 

TORGAU:  A.  D.  1525. —  Protestant 
League.    See  Papacy:  A.  D.  1525-1539. 

A.  D.  1645.— Yielded  to  the  Swedes.  See 
iERMANY:  A.  D.  1640-1645. 

A.  D.  1760.— Victory  of  Frederick  the  Great. 
See  Germany:  A.  D.  1760. 

A.  D.  1813.— Siege  and  capture  by  the  Al- 
lies. See  Germany:  A.  D.  1813  (October- 
December). 

TORIES,  English:  Origin  of  the  Pt.rtyand 
the  Name.  See  Rappaueeb;  England:  A.  D. 
1680 ;  and  Conservative  Party. 

Of  the  American  Revolution,  and  their 
exile. — "Before  the  Revolution  the  parties  in 
the  colonies  were  practically  identical  with  the 
Whigs  and  Tories  of  the  nother  country,  the 
Whigs  or  anti-prerogative  men  supporting  ever 
the  cause  of  the  people  against  arbitrary  or 
illegal  acts  of  the  governor  or  the  council.  In 
the  early  days  of  the  Revolution  the  ultra  Tories 
were  gradually  driven  into  the  ranks  of  the 
enemy,  until  for  a  time  it  might  be  said  that  all 
revolutionary  America  had  become  Whig;  the 
name  Tory,  however,  was  still  applied  to  those 
who,  though  opposed  to  the  usurpations  of 
George  III.,  were  averse  to  a  final  separation 
from  England. " — G.  Pellew,  John  Jay,  p.  269. — 
"The  terms  Tories,  Loyalists,  Refugees,  are  bur- 
dened with  a  piteous  record  of  wrongs  and  suf- 
ferings. It  has  not  been  found  easy  or  satisfac- 
tory for  even  the  most  candid  historian  to  leave 
the  facts  and  arguments  of  the  conflict  impartially 
adjusted.  Insult,  confiscation  of  property,  and 
exile  were  the  penalties  of  those  who  bore  these 
titles.  .  .  .  Rememberiog  that  the  most  bitter 


words  of  Washington  that  have  come  to  us  are 
those  which  express  his  scorn  of  Tories,  we  must 
at  least  look  to  find  some  plausible,  if  not  justi- 
fying, ground  for  the  patriot  party.  Among  those 
most  frank  and  fearless  in  the  avowal  of  loyalty, 
and  who  suffered  the  severest  penalties,  were  men 
of  the  noblest  charact'^r  and  of  the  highest  posi- 
tion. 80,  also,  bearing  the  same  odious  title,  were 
men  of  the  most  despicable  nature,  self-seeking 
and  unpiinciplcd,  ready  for  any  act  of  evil.  And 
between  these  were  men  of  every  grade  of  re- 
spectability and  of  every  shade  of  moral  mean- 
ness. ...  As  a  general  rule,  the  Tories  were 
content  with  an  unarmed  resistance,  where  they 
were  not  reinforced  by  the  resources  or  forces  of 
the  enemy.  But  in  successive  places  in  posses- 
sion of  the  Britisli  armies,  in  Boston,  Long 
Island,  New  Yirk,  the  Jerseys,  Philadelphia, 
and  in  the  Soathern  provinces,  there  rallied 
around  them  Tories  both  seeking  protection,  and 
ready  to  perform  all  kinds  of  military  duty  as 
allies.  By  all  the  estimates,  probably  "below  the 
mark,  there  were  during  the  war  at  least  25,000 
organized  loyalist  forces.  .  .  .  When  the  day  of 
reckoning  came  at  the  close  of  the  war,  it  needed 
no  spirit  of  prophecy  to  tell  how  these  Tories, 
armed  or  unarmed,  would  fare,  and  we  have 
not  to  go  outside  the  familiar  field  of  human 
nature  for  an  explanation.  That  it  was  not  till 
fix  months  after  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  by 
Congress  that  Sir  Guy  Carleton  removed  the 
British  army  from  New  York  —  the  delay  being 
caused  by  his  embarrassment  from  the  crowds  of 
loyalists  seeking  his  protection  —  is  a  reminder 
to  us  of  their  forlorn  condition.  .  .  .  From  all 
over  the  seaboard  of  the  continent  refugees  made 
their  way  to  New  York  in  crowds.  .  .  ,  They 
threw  themselves  in  despair  upon  the  protection 
of  the  British  commander.  ...  He  pleaded  his 
encumbrances  of  this  character  in  answer  to  the 
censures  upon  him  for  delaying  his  departure, 
and  he  vainly  hoped  that  Congress  would  devise 
some  measures  of  leniency  to  relieve  him.  It  is 
difl^^ult  to  estimate  with  any  approach  to  exact- 
ness the  number  of  these  hounded  victims.  Many 
hundreds  of  them  had  been  seeking  refuge  in 
Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick  since  the 
autumn  of  1783,  and  additional  parties,  in  in- 
creasing number,  followed  to  the  same  provinces. 
An  historian  FMurdoeh,  "  Hist,  of  Nova  Scotia"] 
sets  the  whole  number  at  the  close  of  1783  at 
85,000.  Large  numbers  of  the  loyalists  of  the 
Southern  provinces  were  shipped  to  the  Bahamas 
and  to  the  West  India  Islands.  At  one  time 
Carleton  had  upon  his  hands  over  12,000  Tories 
clamorous  for  transportation.  ...  A  celebration 
of  the  centennial  of  the  settlement  of  Upper 
Canada  by  these  exiles  took  place  in  1884.  At  a 
meeting  of  the  royal  governor.  Lord  Dorchester, 
and  the  council,  in  Quebec,  in  November,  1789, 
in  connection  with  the  disposal  of  still  unappro- 
priated crown  lands  in  the  province,  order  was 
taken  for  the  making  and  preserving  of  a  registry 
of  the  names  of  all  persons,  with  those  of  their 
sons  and  daughters,  'who  had  adhered  to  the 
unity  of  the  empire,  and  joined  the  royal  stan- 
darcf  in  America  before  the  treaty  of  separation  in 
the  year  1783.'  The  official  list  contains  the 
names  of  several  thousands.  It  was  by  their  de- 
scendants and  representatives  that  the  centennial 
occasion  re  ferret!  to  was  observed.  .  .  .  Son  e 
bands  passed  to  Canada  by  Whitehall, Lake  Cham- 
plain,  Ticonderoga,  and  Plattsburg,  then  south- 
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ward  to  Cornwall,  ascending  the  St.  Lawrence, 
and  settling  on  the  north  bank.  Others  went 
from  New  Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia  up  the 
St.  Lawrence  to  Sorel,  where  they  wintered,  go- 
ing afterwards  to  Kingston.  Most  of  the  exiles 
ascended  the  Hudson  to  Albany,  then  by  the  Mo- 
hawk and  Wood  Creek  to  Oneida  and  Ontario 
lakes.  ...  As  these  exiles  had  stood  for  the 
unitv  of  the  empire,  they  took  the  name  of  the 
'  United  Empire  Loyalists  (a  name  which  is  often 
abbreviated  in  common  use  to  U.  E.  Loyalists). — 
6.  E.  Ellis,  The  Loyalists  and  their  Fortunes  {Narra- 
tive and  Critical  Hist,  of  Am.,  v.  7, pp.  185-214). — 
"Some  10,000  refugees  had,  in  1784,  and  the  few 
years  following,  found  homes  in  Western  Canada, 
just  as  it  is  estimated  .  .  .  that  20,000  had 
settled  in  the  provinces  by  the  sea.  Assuming 
full  responsibility  for  the  care  and  present  sup- 
port of  her  devoted  adherents,  Great  Britain 
opened  her  hand  cheerfully  to  assist  them.  .  .  . 
The  sum  paid  by  the  British  Qovernment  to  the 
suffering  refugees  was  about  $15,000,000." — 
G.  Bryce,  S/iort  Hist,  of  the  Canadian  People, 
eh.  7,  sect.  2. 

Also  in  :  E.  Ryerson,  The  Loyalists  of  Am. 
and  their  Times. — L.  Sabine,  Bioff.  Sketches  of  the 
Loyalists  of  Am. 

• 

TORNOSA,  Battle  of.  See  Spain:  A.  D. 
1808  (September — Deckmbeb). 

TORO,  Battle  of  (1476).  See  Spain:  A.  D. 
1368-1479. 

TOROMONOS,  The.  See  Bolivia:  Abo- 
riginal inhabitants. 

♦ 

TORONTO :  A.  D.  1749.— The  hospitable 
origin  of  the  city. — "The  Northern  Indians 
were  flocking  with  their  beaver-skius  to  the 
English  of  Oswego;  and  in  April,  1749,  an 
officer  named  Portneuf  had  been  sent  with 
soldiers  and  workmen  to  build  a  stockaded 
trading-house  at  Toronto,  in  order  to  intercept 
them, —  not  by  force,  which  would  have  been 
ruinous  to  French  interests,  but  by  a  tempting 
supply  of  goods  and  brandy.  Thus  the  fort  was 
kept  well  stocked,  and  with  excellent  effect." — 
F.  Parkman,  Montcalm  and  Wolfe,  ch.  3  {v.  1). 

A.  D.  1813.  —  Taken  and  burned  by  the 
Americans.  See  United  States  op  Am.  :  A.  D. 
1813  (April— July). 

A.  D.  1837.— The  Mackenzie  rising.— Defeat 
of  the  rebels.    See  Canada:  A.  D.  1837-1838. 


TORQUES.— "The  Latin  word  torques  has 
been  applied  in  a  verv  extended  sense  to  the 
various  necklaces  or  collars  for  the  neck,  found 
in  Britain,  and  other  countries  inhabited  by  the 
Celtic  tribes.  This  word  has  been  supposed  to 
be  derived  from  the  Welch  or  Irish  '  tore, '  which 
has  the  same  signification,  but  the  converse  is 
equally  plausible,  that  this  was  derived  from  the 
Latin.  "^'—S.  Birch,  On  Vie  Tore  of  the  Celts 
(Archaeological  Journal,  v.  2). 

TORRES  VEDRAS,  The  Lines  of.  See 
Spain:  A. D.  1809-1810 {Octobeu— September), 
and  1810-1812. 

TORTONA:  A.  D.  1155.— Destruction  by 
Frederick  Barbarossa.  See  Italy:  A.  D.  1154- 
1162. 

TORTOSA :  A.  D.  1640.— Spanish  capture 
and  sack.     See  Spain:  A.  D.  1640-1643. 

TORTUGaS:  The  Rendezvous  of  the 
Buccaneers.    See  America:    A.  D    1639-1700. 


TORTURE.  See  Law,  Criminal:  A.  D.  1708. 

TORY.     See  Tories. 

TOTEMS. — "A  peculiar  social  institution 
exists  among  the  [North  American]  Indians, 
very  curious  in  its  character;  and  thoujEh  I  am 
not  prepared  to  say  that  it  may  be  traced  through 
all  the  tribes  east  of  the  Mississippi,  yet  its 
prevalence  is  so  general,  and  its  influence  on  po- 
litical relations  so  important,  as  to  claim  especial 
attention.  Indian  communities,  independent  of 
their  local  distribution  into  tribes,  bands,  and 
villages,  are  composed  of  several  distinct  clans. 
Each  clan  has  its  emblem,  consisting  of  tlie  fig- 
ure of  some  bird,  beast,  or  reptile ;  and  each  is 
distinguished  by  the  name  of  the  animal  which 
it  thus  bears  as  its  device;  as,  for  example,  the 
clan  of  the  Wolf,  the  Deer,  the  Otter,  or  the 
Hawk.  In  the  language  of  the  Algoniiuins, 
these  emblems  are  known  by  the  name  of  '  To- 
tems.' The  members  of  the  same  clan,  being 
connected,  or  supposed  to  be  so,  by  ties  ot  kin- 
dred more  or  less  remote,  are  prohibited  from 
intermarriage.  Thus  Wolf  cannot  marry  Wolf; 
but  he  may,  if  he  chooses,  take  a  wife  from  the 
clan  of  Hawks,  or  any  other  clan  but  his  own. 
It  follows  that  when  this  prohibition  is  rigidly 
observed,  no  single  clan  can  live  apart  from  the 
rest ;  but  tlie  whole  must  be  mingled  toge  'her, 
and  in  every  family  the  husband  and  wife  must 
be  of  different  clans.  To  different  totems  attach 
different  degrees  of  rank  and  dignity ;  and  tliose 
of  the  Bear,  the  Tortoise,  and  the  Wolf  are 
among  the  first  in  honor.  Each  man  is  proud  of 
his  badge,  jealously  asserting  its  claims  to  re- 
spect ;  and  the  members  of  the  same  clan,  though 
they  may,  perhaps,  speak  different  dialects,  and 
dwell  far  asunder,  are  yet  bound  together  by  the 
closest  ties  of  fraternity.  If  a  man  is  ki!  ed, 
every  member  of  the  cfan  feels  called  upon  to 
avenge  him;  and  the  wayfarer,  the  hunter,  or 
the  warrior  is  sure  of  a  cordial  welcome  in  the 
distant  lodge  of  the  clansman  whose  face  per- 
haps he  has  never  seeu.  It  may  be  added  that 
certain  privileges,  highly  prized  as  hereditary 
rights,  sometimes  reside  in  particular  clans; 
such  as  that  of  furnishing  a  sachem  to  the  tribe, 
or  of  performing  certain  religious  ceremonies  or 
magic  rites." — F.  Parkman,  Conspiracy  of  Pon- 
tiac,  ch.  1. — "A  totem  is  a  class  of  material 
objects  which  a  savage  regards  with  supers'',!- 
tious  respect,  believing  that  there  exists  between 
him  and  every  member  of  the  class  an  intimate 
and  altogether  special  relation.  The  name  is  d3- 
rived  from  an  Ojibway  (Chippeway)  word 
'totem,'  the  correct  spelling  of  which  is  some- 
what uncertain.  It  was  first  introduced  into 
literature,  so  far  as  appears,  by  J.  Long,  an  In- 
dian interpreter  of  last  century,  who  spelt  it 
'totam.'.  .  .  The  connexion  between  a  man  and 
his  totem  is  mutually  beneficent;  the  totem  pro- 
tects the  man,  and  tlie  man  shows  his  respect  for 
the  totem  in  various  ways,  by  not  killing  it  if  it 
be  an  animal,  and  not  cutting  or  gathering  it  lit 
it  be  a  plant.  As  distinguished  from  a  fetich,  a, 
totem  is  never  an  isolated  individual,  but  alwaysi 
a  class  of  objects,  generally  a  species  of  animals 
or  of  plants,  more  'arely  a  class  of  inanimate 
natural  objects,  very  1, 'ely  a  class  of  artificial 
objects.  Considered  in  k  '♦ion  to  men,  totems 
are  of  at  least  three  kinds: — v»^  *''e  clan  totem, 
common  to  a  whole  clan,  and  pasL  "^  by  inheri- 
tance from  generation  to  generation ;  (2)  the  sex 
totem,  common  either  to  all  the  males  or  to  all 
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the  females  of  a  tribe,  to  tlie  exclusion  In  either 
case  of  the  other  sex ;  (3)  the  individual  totem, 
belonging  to  a  single  individual  and  not  passing 
to  his  descendants." — J.  G.  Frazer,  Totemism, 
pp.  1-2. 

Also  in:  L.  II.  Morgan,  League  of  the  Iro- 
guoia.  ch.  4. — The  same,  Ancient  Soeieti/,  pt.  2. — 
L.  Fison  and  A.  W.  Ilowitt,  Kamilaroi  and 
Kurnai,  app.  B. —  W.  R.  Smith,  Kinship  and 
Marrinffe  in  Early  Arabia,  ch.  7. 

TOTILA,  King  of  the  Ostrogoths.  See 
Rome:  A.   I>.  535-553. 

TOTONACOS,  The.    See  American  Abo- 

RIOINES:    TOTONACOB. 

TOUL  :  A.  D.  1552-1559.— Possession  ac- 
quired by  France.  See  France:  A.  I).  1547- 
1559. 

A.  D.  1648.— Ceded  to  France  in  the  Peace 
of  Westphalia.    See  Germany:  A.  D.  1648. 
♦ 

TOULON :  A.  D.  1793-1794.  —  Revolt 
against  the  Revolutionaiy  Government  at 
Paris. — English  aid  called  in. — Siege,  capture 
and  frightful  vengeance  by  the  Terrorists. 
See  France:  A.  D.  1793  (July — December); 
and  1793-1794  (October— April). 


TOULOUSE:  B.  C.  106.— Acquisition  by 
the  Romans. —  Tolosa,  modern  Toulouse,  was 
the  chief  town  of  the  Volca;  Tectosages  (see 
VoLCi«,  The),  a  Gallic  tribe  which  occupied  the 
upper  basin  of  the  Garonne,  between  the  western 
prolongation  of  the  Cevennes  and  the  eastern 
Pyrenees.  Some  time  before  106  B.  C.  the  Ro- 
mans had  formed  an  alliance  with  the  Tectosages 
which  enabled  them  to  place  a  garrison  in  Tolosa; 
but  the  people  had  tired  of  the  arrangement, 
had  risen  against  the  garrison  and  had  put  the 
soldiers  in  chains.  On  that  provocation,  Q.  Ser- 
vilius  CsBpio,  one  of  the  consuls  of  the  year  106, 
advanced  upon  the  town,  found  traitors  to  admit 
him  within  its  gates,  and  sacked  it  as  a  Roman 
general  knov/  how  to  do.  He  found  a  great 
treasure  of  gold  in  Tolosa,  the  origin  of  which 
has  been  the  subject  of  much  dispute.  The 
treasure  was  sent  off  under  escort  to  Massilia, 
but  disappeared  on  the  way,  its  escort  being  at- 
tacked and  slain.  Consul  Coepio  was  accused  of 
the  robbery ;  there  was  a  great  scandal  and  prose- 
cution at  Rome,  and ' '  Aurum  Tolosanum  " — "  the 
gold  of  Toulouse" — became  a  proverbial  ex- 
pression, applied  to  ill-gotten  wealth. — G.Long, 
Decline  of  the  lioman  liepublic,  v.  2,  ch.  1. 

A.  D.  410-509.— The  Gothic  kingdom.  See 
G0TI18  (ViBiooTHs):  A.  D.  410^19,  and  after. 

A.  D.  731. — Repulse  of  the  Moslems.  See 
Mahometan  Conquest:  A.  D.  715-732. 

A.  D.  781. — Made  a  county  of  Aquitaine. 
See  Aquitaine:  A.  D.  781. 

lo-iith  Centuries. — The  rise  of  the  Counts. 
—  The    counts    of    Toulouse   "represented    an 
earlier  line  of  dukes  of  Aquitaine,  successors  of 
the  dukes  of  Gotbia  or  Septimania,  under  whom 
the  capital  if  southern  Gaul  had  been  not  Poi- 
tiers but  Toulouse,  Poitou  Itself  counting  as 
mere  underflef.     In  the  latter  half  of  the  tc 
century  these  dukes    of    Gothia  or  Aquit 
Prima,  as  the  Latin  chroniclers  sometimes  cii 
them  from  the  Old  Roman  name  of  their  countij 
had  Fcen  their  ducal  title  transferred  to  the  Poi- 
tevin  lords  of  Aquitania  Sccunda  —  the  dukes  of 
Aquitaine  with  whom  we  have  had  to  deal. 


But  the  Poitevin  overlordship  was  never  fully 
acknowledged  by  the  house  of  Toulouse;  and 
this  latter  in  the  course  of  the  following  century 
again  rose  to  great  importance  and  distinction, 
which  reaclieii  ita  height  in  the  person  of  Count 
Raymond  IV. ,  better  known  as  Raymond  of  St. 
Gilles,  from  the  name  of  the  little  county  which 
had  been  his  earliest  possessio  ..  From  that 
small  centre  his  rule  gradually  spread  over  the 
whole  territory  of  the  ancient  dukes  of  Sep- 
timania. In  the  year  of  the  Norman  conquest 
of  England  [1066]  Rouergue,  which  was  held  by 
a  younger  branch  of  the  house  of  Toulouse, 
lapsed  to  the  elder  line ;  in  [10881  the  year  after 
the  Conqueror's  death  Raymond  came  into  pos- 
session of  Toulouse  itself;  in  1094  he  became,  in 
right  of  his  wife,  owner  of  half  the  Burgundian 
county  of  Provence.  Ills  territorial  intiuence 
was  doubled  by  that  of  his  personal  fame;  he 
was  one  of  the  chief  heroes  of  the  first  Crusade ; 
and  when  he  died  in  1105  he  left  to  his  son  Ber- 
trand,  over  and  above  his  Aquitanian  heritage, 
the  Syrian  county  of  Tripoli.  On  Bertrand's 
death  in  1112  these  possessions  were  divided,  his 
son  Pontius  succeeding  him  as  count  of  Tripoli, 
and  surrendering  his  claims  upon  Toiilouse  to 
his  uncle  Alfonso  Jordan,  a  younger  son  of  Ray- 
mond of  St.  Gilles.  Those  claims,  however, 
were  disputed.  Raymond's  elder  brother.  Count 
William  IV.,  had  left  an  only  daughter  who, 
after  a  childless  marriage  with  King  Sancho  Ra- 
mirez of  Arngon,  became  the  wife  of  Count 
William  VIII.  of  Poitou.  From  that  time  forth 
it  became  a  moot  point  whether  the  lord  of  St. 
Gilles  or  the  lord  of  Poitiers  was  the  rightful 
count  of  Toulouse.  .  .  .  With  all  these  shif  tings 
and  changes  of  ownership  the  kings  of  France 
had  never  tried  to  interfere.  Southern  Gaul  — 
'Aquitaine'  in  the  wider  sense  —  was  a  land 
whose  internal  concerns  they  found  it  wise  to 
leave  as  far  as  possible  untouched." — K.  Nor- 
gate,  England  under  the  Angevin  Kings,  v.  1,  ch. 
10.— See,  also.  Burgundy:  A.  D.  1032. 

I2th  Century. — The  joyous  court.  See  Pro- 
vence: A.  D.  1179-1207. 

A.  D.  1309.— The  beginning  of  the  Albigen- 
sian 'Crusades.    See  Albioenses:  A.  D.   1209. 

A.  D.  1313.— Conquest  by  Simon  de  Mont- 
fort  and  his  crusaders.  See  Albioenses  :  A.  D. 
1210-1213. 

A.  D.  1339-1371. —  End  of  the  reign  of  the 
Counts.    See  Albioenses:  A.  D.  1217-1229. 

A.  D.  1814.—  The  last  battle  of  the  Penin- 
sular War. —  Occupation  of  the  city  by  the 
English.     See  Spain:  A.  D.  1812-1814. 


TOURCOIGN,    Battle    of. 
A.  D.  1794  (March— .luLY). 


See    France: 


TOURNAY  :  A.  D.  1513.— Capture  by  the 
English.    See  France:  A.  D.  1513-1515. 

A.  D.  1581.- Siege  and  capture  by  the  Span- 
iards.    See  Netherlands  :  A.  D.  1581-1584. 

A.  D.  1583.  —  Submission  to  Spain.  See 
Netherlands:  A.  D.  1584-1585. 

A.  D.  1667.  —  Taken  by  the  French.  See 
Netherlands  (The  Spanish  Provinces)  :  A.  D. 
166'r. 

A.  D.  1668.— Ceded  to  France.  See  Nether- 
lands (Holland):  A.  D.  1068. 

A.  D.  1709. — Siege  and  reduction  by  Marl- 
borough and  Prince  Eugene.  See  Nether- 
lands: A.  D.  1708-1709. 
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A.  D.  1713.  —  Ceded  to  Holland.  See 
Utuecht;  a.  D.  1712-1714;  and  Netokr^andb 
(Holland):  A.  D.  1713-1715. 

A.  D.  1745-1748.  —  Siege.  —  Battle  of  Fon- 
tenoy[  and  surrender  to  the  French. —  Res- 
toration at  the  Peace.  Sec  Nkuiehlakdb 
(AnsTuiAN  Provinces):  A.  D.  1745;  and  Aix- 
la-Chapellb,  The  Congress. 

A.  D.  1794.—  Battles  near  the  city.—  Sur- 
render to  the  French.  See  France:  A.  D. 
1794  (SlARcn— July). 

♦ 

TOURNEY.-TOURNAMENT.-JOUST. 
— "The  word  tou:  .ley,  sometimes  tournament, 
and  in  Latin  'tomeamentuni,' clearly  indicates 
both  the  French  origin  of  these  games  and  the 
principal  end  of  that  exercise,  the  art  of  manoDU- 
vring,  of  turning  ('tournoyer')  his  horse  skil- 
fully, to  strike  his  adversary  and  shield  himself 
at  the  same  time  from  his  blows.  The  combats, 
especially  those  of  the  nobility,  were  always 
fought  on  horseback,  with  the  lance  and  sharp 
sword;  the  knight  presented  himself,  clothed  in 
armour  which  covered  his  whole  body,  and 
which,  while  it  preserved  him  from  wounds,  bent 
to  every  movement  and  retarded  those  of  his  war 
horse.  It  was  important,  therefore,  that  constant 
exercise  should  accustom  the  knight's  limbs  to 
the  enormous  weight  which  he  must  carry,  and 
the  horse  to  the  agility  which  was  expected  of 
him.  In  a  'passage'  or  'pass  of  arms '('pass- 
age '  or  '  pas  (i'armes ')  the  generic  n^me  of  all 
those  games,  this  exercise  was  composed  of  two 
parts:  the  Joust,  which  was  a  single  combat  of 
knight  agamst  knight,  both  clothed  in  all  their 
arms,  and  the  touruey,  which  was  the  ima^e  of  a 
general  battle,  or  the  encounter  and  evolutions  of 
two  troops  of  cavalry  equal  in  number. " —  J.  C.  L. 
de  Sismondi,  France  under  the  Feudal  System 
(Tr.  by  W.  Dellingham),  di.  8. 
♦ 

TOURS  :  A.  D.  732.— Defeat  of  the  Moors 
by  Charles  Martel.  See  Mahometan  Con- 
quest: A.  D.  715-732;  also,  Franks:  A.  D.  511- 
752. 

A.  D.  1870. — Seat  of  apart  of  the  provisional 
Government  of  National  Defense.   See  France  : 
A.  D.  1870  (September  —  October). 
♦ 

TOUSSAINT  L'OUVERTURE,  The  ca- 
reer of.     See  Hayti:  A.  D.  1632-1803. 

TOWER  AND  SWORD,  The  Order  of 
the. —  This  was  an  order  of  knighthood  founded 
iu  Portugal  by  Alfonso  V.,  who  reigned  from 
1488  to  1481.  "  The  institution  of  the  order  re- 
lated to  a  sword  reputed  to  be  carefully  guarded 
in  a  tower  of  the  city  of  Fez :  respecting  it  there 
■was  a  prophecy  that  it  must  one  day  come  into 
the  possession  of  a  Christian  king;  in  other 
words,  th,it  the  >IoliamraeH"n  empire  of  north- 
western Africa  would  be  subverted  by  the  Chris- 
Mans.  Alfonso  seemed  to  believe  that  he  was 
the  destined  conqueror." — S.  A.  Dunham.  Hist. 
of  Spain  and  Portugal,  v.  3,  p.  225  (Am.  ed.). 

TOWER  OF  LONDON,  The. —  "Built 
originally  by  the  Conqueror  to  curb  London, 
afterwards  the  fortress-palace  of  his  descendants, 
and  in  the  eiid  the  State  prison,  from  which  a 
long  procession  of  the  ill-starred  great  went  forth 
to  lay  their  heads  on  the  block  on  Tower  Hill ; 
■while  State  murders,  like  those  of  Henry  VI.  and 
the  two  young  sons  of  Edward  IV.,  were  done  in 
the  dark  chambers  of  the  Tower  itself." — Gold- 


win  Smith,  A  Trip  to  England,  p.  56.— "Even 
as  to  length  of  ilays,  the  Tower  has  no  rival 
among  palaces  and  prisons.  .  .  .  Old  writers 
date  it  from  the  days  of  Caesar;  a  legend  taken 
up  by  Shakspeare  and  the  poets  in  favour  of 
which  the  name  of  Caesar's  Tower  remains  in 
popular  use  to  this  very  day.  A  Roman  wall 
can  even  yet  be  traced  near  some  parts  of  the 
ditch.  The  Tower  is  mentioned  in  the  Saxon 
Chronicle,  in  a  way  not  incompatible  with  the 
fact  of  a  Saxon  stronghold  having  stood  upon 
the  spot.  The  buildings  as  we  have  them  now  in 
block  and  plan  were  commenced  by  William  the 
(Conqueror;  and  the  scries  of  apartments  in  Cae- 
sar's Tower  [the  great  Norman  keep  now  called 
the  White  Tower]  —  hall,  gallery,  council  cham- 
ber, chapel  —  were  built  in  tlie  early  Norman 
reigns  and  used  as  a  royal  residence  by  all  our 
Norman  kings." — W.  H.  Dixon,  Uer  M<{jeaty'» 
Tower,  cli.  1. — "  We  are  informed  by  the  'Tex- 
tus  Roffensis'  tliat  the  present  Great  or  White' 
Tower  was  constructed  by  Gundulph,  Bishop  of 
Rochester,  under  the  direction  of  King  William 
I.,  who  was  suspicious  of  the  fidelity  of  the  citi- 
zens. The  date  assigned  by  Stow  is  1078." — J. 
Britton  and  E.  W.  Brayley,  Memoirs  of  the  Tower 
of  London,  ch.  1. 

Also  in  :  Lord  de  Ros,  Memorials  of  the  Toteer. 

TOWN. — "Burh,  burgh,  borough,  in  its 
various  spellings  and  various  shades  of  meaning, 
is  our  native  word  for  urbes  of  every  kind  from 
Rome  downward.  It  is  curious  that  this  word 
should  in  ordinary  speech  have  been  so  largely 
displaced  by  the  vaguer  word  tun,  town,  which 
means  an  enclosure  of  any  kind,  and  in  some 
English  dialects  is  still  applied  to  a  single  house 
and  its  surroundings." — E.  A.  Freeman,  City  and 
Borough  (Macmillan's  Mag.,  May,  1880). —  See, 
also,  'Township;  Borough;  Guilds;  and  Com- 
mune. 

TOWNSHEND  MEASURES,  The.  See 
United  States  op  Amtchica  :  A.  D.  1766- 
1767. 

TOWNSHIP.— "In  recent  historical  writing 
dealing  with  Anglo-Saxon  conditions,  a  great 
place  has  been  occupied  by  the  'township.'  The 
example  was  set  sixty  years  ago  by  Palgrave; 
but  it  does  not  seem  to  have  been  generally  fol- 
lowed until  in  1874  Dr.  Stubbs  gave  the  word  a 
prominent  place  in  his  'Constitutional  History.' 
With  Dr.  Stubbs  the  'township'  was  'the  unit 
of  the  constitutional  machinery  or  local  adminis- 
tration ' ;  and  since  then  most  writers  on  consti- 
tutional and  legal  history  have  followed  in  the 
same  direction.  .  .  .  The  language  commonly 
used  in  this  connection  need  not,  perhaps,  neces- 
sarily be  understood  as  meaning  that  the  phe- 
nomenon which  the  writers  have  in  mind  was 
actually  known  to  the  Saxons  themselves  as  a 
'township'  (' tunscipe ').  It  may  be  said  that 
'  township '  is  merely  a  modern  name  whicli  it  is 
convenient  to  apply  to  it.  Yet,  certainly,  that 
language  usually  suggests  that  it  was  under  that 
name  that  the  Saxons  knew  it.  .  .  .  It  is  there- 
fore of  some  interest,  at  least  for  historical  ter- 
minology,—  and  possibly  for  other  and  more  im- 
portant reasons, —  to  point  out  that  there  is  no 
good  foundation  in  Anglo-Saxon  sources  for  such 
a  use  of  the  term;  that  'tunscipe' in  the  few 
places  where  it  does  appear  does  not  mean  an 
area  of  land,  an  extent  of  territory,  or  even  the 
material  houses  and  crofts  of  a  village;  that  it  is 
probably  nothing  more  than  a  loose  general  term 
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for  '  the  villftjfcrs. "...  Only  three  passages  in 
Anglo-Saxon  literature  have  as  yet  been  found  in 
wbicli  tlie  word  'tuuscipe' appears, —  tlio  Saxon 
translation  of  Bede's  '  tocleslastical  History,' v. 
10,  tlie  laws  of  Edgar,  Iv.  8,  and  the  'Saxon 
Chronicle,'  s.  a  1137.  .  .  .  The  later  history  of 
the  word  '  townshi]) '  would  probably  repay  in- 
vestigation. It  is  certainly  not  a  common  word 
in  literature  until  comparatively  recent  times; 
and,  where  it  does  appear,  its  old  meaning  seems 
often  to  cling  to  it.  .  .  .  'There  is  a  gootl  deal  to 
make  one  believe  that '  town '  [see,  above.  Town] 
continued  to  be  the  common  popular  term  for 
what  wo  may  describe  in  general  language  as  a 
rural  centre  of  population  even  into  the  18th 
century.  .  .  .  The  far  more  general  use  of  tlie 
■word  '  town  '  than  of  '  township  '  in  early  New 
England  is  most  naturally  explained  by  suppos- 
ing thot  it  was  the  word  ordinarily  employed  in 
England  at  the  time  of  the  migration, — at  any 
*  rate,  in  East  Anglia.  ...  It  might  very  natu- 
rally be  said  that  tlie  effect  of  the  foregoing  argu- 
ment is  no  more  tlian  to  replace  'township'  by 
town,  and  that  such  a  change  is  immaterial, — 
that  it  is  a  difference  between  tweedle-dum  and 
tweedle-dee.  I  cannot  help  thinking,  however, 
that  the  adoption  of  a  more  correct  terminology 
■will  be  of  scientific  advantage;  and  for  this 
reason.  So  long  as  we  speak  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
'  township '  we  can  hardly  help  attaching  to  the 
■word  somewhat  of  the  meaning  which  it  has 
borne  since  the  sixteenth  century.  We  think  of  it 
as  an  area  inhabited  by  freemen  with  an  admin- 
istrative macliinery  in  the  bands  of  an  assembly 
of  those  inhabitants  and  of  officers  chosen  by 
them.  We  start,  therefore,  with  a  sort  of  un- 
conscious presumption  that  the  '  township '  was 
what  we  call  '  free. ' .  .  .  Now,  it  is  this  question 
as  to  the  position  of  the  body  of  the  population 
In  the  earliest  Anglo-Saxon  times  that  is  just  now 
at  issue;  and  no  student  would  say  that  at  pres- 
ent the  question  is  settled." — W.  J.  Ashley,  T/is 
Anglo-Saxon  "  Totenahip"  (Quarterly  Journal  of 
Ecorwmicji,  April,  1894). 

TOWNSHIP  AND  TOWN-MEETING, 
The  New  England. — "When  people  from  Eng- 
land first  came  to  dwell  in  the  wilderness  of 
Massachusetts  Bay,  they  settled  in  groups  upon 
small  irregular-shaped  patches  of  land,  which 
soon  came  to  be  known  as  townships.  .  .  .  This 
migration  .  .  .  was  a  movement,  not  of  indi- 
viduals or  of  separate  families,  but  of  church- 
congregations,  and  it  continued  to  be  so  as  the 
settlers  made  their  way  inland  and  westward. 
.  .'.  Atownship  would  consist  of  about  as  many 
farms  as  could  be  disposed  within  convenient 
distance  from  the  meeting-house,  where  all  the 
inhabitants,  young  and  old,  gathered  every  Sun- 
•day,  coming  on  horseback  or  afoot.  The  meet- 
ing-house was  thus  centrally  situated,  and  near 
it  was  the  town  pasture  or  '  common,'  with  the 
school-house  and  the  block-house,  or  rude  for- 
tress for  defence  against  the  Indians.  .  .  . 
Around  the  meeting-house  and  common  the 
dwellings  gradually  clustered  into  a  village,  and 
after  a  while  ihe  tavern,  store,  and  town-house 
made  their  appearance.  .  .  .  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances tliey  developed  a  kind  of  government 
which  we  may  describe  in  the  present  tense,  for 
its  methods  are  pretty  much  the  same  to-day 
that  they  were  two  centuries  ago.  In  a  New 
England  township  the  people  directly  govern 
'themselves ;  the  government  is  the  people,  or,  to 


speak  with  entire  precision,  it  is  all  the  male  in- 
habitants of  one-and-twenty  years  of  age  and 
upwards.  The  people  tax  themselves.  Once 
each  yeaic,  usually  in  March  but  sometimes  as 
early  as  February  or  as  late  as  April,  a  '  town- 
meeting'  is  held,  at  which  all  the  grown  men  of 
the  township  are  expected  to  be  present  and  to 
vote,  while  any  one  may  introduce  motions  or 
take  part  in  the  discussion.  .  .  .  The  town-meet- 
ing is  held  in  the  town-house,  but  at  first  it  used 
to  be  held  in  the  church,  which  was  thus  a 
'  meeting-house '  for  civil  as  well  as  ecclesiastical 
purposes.  At  the  town-meeting  measures  relat- 
ing to  the  administration  of  town  affairs  are  dis- 
cussed and  adopted  or  rejected ;  appropriations 
are  made  for  the  public  expenses  of  the  town,  or 
in  other  words  the  amount  of  the  town  taxes  for 
the  year  is  determined;  and  town  officers  are 
elected  for  the  year.  .  .  .  The  principal  execu- 
tive magistrates  of  the  town  are  the  selectmen. 
They  are  three,  five,  seven,  or  nine  in  number. 
...  It  [the  town]  was  simply  the  Englisli  parish 
government  brought  into  a  new  country  and 
adapted  to  the  new  situation.  Part  of  this  new 
situation  consisted  in  the  fact  that  the  lords  of 
the  manor  were  left  behind.  There  was  no 
longer  any  occasion  to  distinguish  between  the 
township  as  a  manor  and  the  township  as  a 
parish ;  and  so,  as  tlie  three  names  had  all  lived 
on  together,  side  by  side,  in  England,  it  was  now 
the  oldest  and  most  generally  descriptive  name, 
'  township,'  that  survived,  and  has  come  into  use 
throughout  a  vreat  part  of  tlie  United  States. 
.  .  .  New  Yorn.  had  from  the  very  beginning 
the  rudiments  of  an  excellent  system  of  local 
self-government.  The  Dutch  villages  had  their 
assemblies,  which  under  the  English  rule  were 
developed  into  town-meetings,  though  with  less 
ample  powers  than  those  of  New  England.  .  .  . 
The  New  York  system  is  of  especial  interest,  be- 
cause it  has  powerfully  influenced  the  develop- 
ment of  local  institutions  througliout  the  North- 
west."— J.  Piske,  Oivil  Oovernment  in  the  U.  8., 
ch.  2  and  4. — '"Tlio  name  town  first  occurs  in 
the  record  of  the  second  colonial  meeting  of  the 
Court  of  Assistants  [Massachusetts  Bay,  Sept.  7, 
1680],  in  connection  with  the  naming  of  Boston, 
Charlestown  and  Watcrtown.  ...  A  rude  pattern 
of  a  frame  of  town  government  was  shaped  by 
Dorchester,  when,  in  place  of  the  earlier  practice 
of  transacting  business  at  meetings  of  the  whole 
body  of  its  freemen  (the  grants  of  land  being 
certified  by  a  committee  consisting  of  the  clergy- 
men and  deacons),  it  designated  certain  inhabi- 
tants, twelve  in  number,  to  meet  weekly,  and 
consult  and  determine  upon  public  affairs, — 
without  any  authority,  however,  beyond  other 
inhabitants  who  should  choose  to  come  and  take 
part  in  their  consultations  and  votes.  About  the 
same  time,  at  Watcrtown,  It  was  '  agreed  by  the 
consent  of  the  freemen,  that  there  should  be 
three  persons  chosen  for  the  ordering  of  the  civil 
affairs.'  In  the  fourth  year  from  the  settlement 
of  Boston,  at  which  time  the  earliest  extant  rec- 
ords were  made,  three  persons  were  chosen  'to 
make  up  the  ten  to  manage  the  affairs  of  the 
town. '  The  system  of  delegated  town  action  was 
there  perhaps  the  same  which  was  defined  in  an 
'  Order  made  by  the  inhabitants  of  Charlestown, 
at  a  full  meeting  [Feb.  10, 1685],  for  the  govern- 
ment of  the  town  by  Selectmen,' — the  name 
presently  extended  throughout  New  England  to 
the  municipal  governors.  .  .  .  The  towns  have 
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been,  on  the  one  )iand,  Hcparate  governments, 
iind,  on  the  other,  the  sepanite  constituents  of  a 
common  government.  In  Miissachusetts,  for  two 
centuries  and  a  ([uarter,  tlie  Deputies  in  the  Gen- 
eral Court  —  or  Kepreaeiitatives,  as  tliey  have 
been  named  under  the  State  Constitution  —  con- 
tinued to  represent  tlie  municipal  corporations. 
In  New  Ilampsliire,  Vermont,  Connecticut  and 
Rliodc  Ishuui,  tluit  basis  of  representation  still 
subsists." — .1.  Q.  Palfrey,  Hist,  of  New  Eng.,  j. 
l.e/i.O. — "Boston  .  .  .  is  the  largest  community 
that  ever  maintained  the  town  organization, 
probably  the  most  generally  able  and  intelligent. 
No  other  town  ever  played  so  conspicuous  a  jiart 
in  connection  with  important  events.  It  led 
Massachusetts,  New  England,  the  thirteen  colo- 
nies, in  the  struggle  for  independence.  Proba- 
bly in  the  whole  history  of  tlie  Anglo-Saxon 
race,  there  has  been  no  other  so  interesting  mani- 
festation of  the  activity  of  the  Folk-mote.  Of 
this  town  of  towns,  Samuel  Adams  was  the  son 
of  sons.  .  .  .  One  may  almost  call  him  the  crea- 
ture of  the  town-meeting." — J.  K.  Hosmer, 
Samuel  Adatns,  the  Man  of  the  Toien- Meeting 
{Johns  Hopkins  Univ.  Studies,  series  2,  rao.  4). 

Also  in  ;  E.  Channing,  Town  and  County  Oov't 
in  Oie  Eng.  Colonies  (Johns  Hopkins  Univ.  Studies, 
series  2,  no.  10).— See,  also,  New  England:  A.  D. 
1640-1644;  and  Sklect.men. 

TOWTON,  Battle  of  (A.  D.  1461).— On 
Palm  Sunday,  March  20,  1461,  two  armies  of 
Englishmen  met  on  a  "  goodly  plain,"  ten  miles 
from  the  city  of  York,  between  the  villages  of 
Towton  and  Saxton,  to  fight  out  the  contention 
of  the  parties  of  the  "  two  roses," — of  Lancaster 
and  York.  Tlie  battle  they  fought  is  called  the 
bloodiest  that  ever  dyed  English  soil.  It  raged 
through  an  afternoon  and  u  night  until  the  fol- 
lowing day,  and  the  slain  of  the  two  sides  lias 
been  variously  reckoned  by  different  historians 
at  20,000  to  38,000.  No  quarter  was  given  by 
the  victorious  partisans  of  Edward  IV.  and  the 
Lancastrians  were  utterly  crushed.  Henry  VI. 
fled  to  S(!otland  and  Queen  Margaret  repaired  to 
France. —  See  England:  A.  D.  1455-1471.— C. 
Ransome,  Buttle  of  Tmvton  (English  Historical 
Rev.,  Jul)/,  1889). 

TOXANDRIA.  — After  Julian's  successful 
campaigns  against  the  Franks,  A.  D.  358,  the 
latter  were  permitted  to  imain,  as  subjects  of 
the  lioman  Empire,  in  "an  extensive  district  of 
Brabant,  which  was  then  known  by  the  appella- 
tion of  Toxandria,  and  may  deserve  to  be  consid- 
ered as  the  original  seat  of  their  Gallic  mon- 
archy. .  .  .  This  name  seems  to  be  derived  from 
the  '  To.sandri '  of  Pliny,  and  very  frequently 
occurs  in  the  histories  of  the  middle  age.  Tox- 
andria was  a  country  of  woods  and  morasses, 
which  extended  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
Tongres  to  the  conflux  of  the  Valial  and  the 
Rhine. " — E.  Gibbon,  Decline  and  Fall  of  tlie  lio- 
man Empire,  ch,  19,  with  foot-note. — See,  also, 
Gaul:  A.  D.  355-361. 

TOXARCHI,  The.— The  commanders  of  the 
Athenian  arcliers  and  of  the  city-watch  (known 
as  Scythians)  were  so  called. —  A.  Boeckh,  Public 
Economy  of  Athens,  bk.  2,  ch.  11. 

TRACHIS.— TRACHINIA.      SeeGuEECE: 

B.   C.   480   (TltEKMOPVL^). 

TRACTARIAN  MOVEMENT.- 
TRACTS    FOR    THE    TIMES.-TRACT 

NINETY.    See  Oxkobd  or Tuactabian  Movk- 


TRADES    UNIONS.    See    Social    Movk- 

ME.NTK. 

TRAFALGAR,  Naval  Battle  of.  See 
Fkanck:  A.  D.  1805  (Mahcii— DKCK.MnElt). 

TRAJAN,  Roman  Emperor,  A.  D.  98-117. 

TRAJAN'S  WALL.—  The  Emperor  Trajan 
"begun  a  fortilied  line,  afterwards  completed, 
from  the  Rhine  to  the  Danube.  This  great  work 
was  curried  from  llatisbon  to  Muyencc.  It  was 
known  as  Trajan's  Wall.  It  may  still  be  traced 
to  some  extent  by  the  marks  of  a  mound  und  a 
ditch." — Church  and  nnMlribb,  Notes  to  The 
Oermani/  of  Taritus,  ch.  29. 

TRAMELI,  The.     See  Lycianb. 

TRANSALPINE.— Beyond  the  Alps,  look- 
ing from  the  Uoman  standpoint. 

TRANSLEITHANIA.  See  Austria :  A.  D. 
1866-1867. 

TRANSOXANIA.     See  Bokhara. 

TRANSPADANE  GAUL,— Cisalpire  Gaul 
north  of  the  I'adus,  or  Po.     See  Padus. 

TRANSRHENANE.— Beyond  the  Rhine,— 
looking  from  the  Roman  standpoint:  that  is,  on 
the  eastern  and  northern  side  of  the  Rhine. 

TRANSVAAL  REPUBLIC,  The.  See 
South  Afkica:  A.  D.  1806-1881. 

TRANSYLVANIA:  Early  history.  See 
Dacia. 

The  Huns  in  possession.  See  IIunb:  A.  D. 
43iM53. 

I2th  Century. —  Conquest  by  Hungary.  — 
Settlement  of  Germans.  See  Hungary:  A.  D. 
1114-1301. 

A.  D.  1526-1567.- JohnZapolya.thewaivod, 
elected  King  of  Hungary.— His  contest  with 
Ferdinand  of  Austria. —  His  appeal  to  the 
Turks. — The  Sultan  assumes  suzerainty  of 
the  country.  See  Hunqary:  A.  D.  1526- 
1567. 

A.  D.  1567-1660.- Struggles  between  the 
Austrian  and  the  Turk.  See  Hui^gary  :  A.  D. 
1567-1604;  und  1606-1660. 

A.  D.  1575.  — Stephen  Batory,  the  Duke, 
elected  King  of  Poland.  See  Poland:  A.  1). 
1574-1500. 

A.  D.  1599-1601.  —  Wallachian  conquest. 
See  Balkan  and  Danubian  States,   14-18th 

CENTURIES  (UoU,MANIA,  ETC. ). 

A.  D.  1606.— Yoke  of  the  Ottomans  partly 
broken.    See  Hungary:  A.  D.  1595-1606. 

A.  D.  1660-1664. — Recovery  of  independence 
from  the  Turks.  See  Hungary:  A.  D.  1660- 
1664. 

A.  D.  1699. — Ceded  to  the  House  of  Austria 
by  the  Turks,  in  the  Treaty  of  Carlowitz. 
See  Hungary:   A.  1).  1083-1690. 

TRANSYLVANIA,  The  Kentucky  colony 
of.    See  Kentucky:  A.  D.  1765-1778. 

TRAPPISTS.— The  monks  of  La  Trappe 
are  often  referred  to  us  Trappists.  "This  cele- 
brated abbey  was  one  of  the  most  ancient  be- 
longing to  the  Order  of  Cisteuux  [the  Cister- 
cians]. It  was  established  [A.  D.  1140]  by 
Hotrou,  the  second  count  of  Perclie,  and  under- 
taken to  accomplish  a  vow  made  whilst  in  peril 
of  shipwreck."  In  the  17th  century  the  monks 
had  become  scandalously  degenerate  and  disso- 
lute. Their  institution  was  reformed  by  M.  de 
Kance,  who  assumed  the  direction  as  abbot  in 
1662,  and  who  introduced  the  severe  discipline 
for  which  the  monastery  was  afterwards  famous. 
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Among  lU  rules  was  one  of  absolute  siletice. — 
C.  Liiiict'lot,  A  Tour  to  Alet  and  1m  Grande 
Ohartreuitf,  t.  1,  pp.  lia-186. 

TRASIMENE,  Lake,  Battle  of  (B.  C.  317). 
See  Punic  VVaun:  The  Bkcond. 

TRASTEVERE.— Trastevere  was  a  suburb 
of  liomc  "as  early  as  tbc  time  of  Augustus;  it 
now  contains  the  oldest  houses  in  Home,  which 
belong  to  the  11th  and  12th  centuries. " — B.  Q. 
Niebuhr,  I^ct'a  on  ancient  Kthnog.  ami  Geog.,  v. 
a,  £.  103. 

TRAUSI,  The.    See  Tiiuacianb. 

TRAVENDAHL,  Treaty  of  (1700).  See 
Scandinavian  States:   A.  D.  1697-1700. 

TRAVENSTADT,  Battle  of  (1706).  See 
Scandinavian  States  (Sweden):  A.  D.  1701- 
1707. 

TREASON.    Sec  Majebtas. 

TREATIES.— The  Treaties  of  which  account 
is  »,'iven  in  this  worit  are  so  numerous  that  no 
convenience  would  be  served  by  collecting  ref- 
erences to  them  under  this  general  heading. 
They  are  severally  indexed  under  the  names  by 
which  thev  are  historioally  known. 

TREATY  PORTS,  The.  See  China:  A.  D. 
1830-1842. 

TREBIA,  OR  TREBBIA,  Battle  of  the. 

See    Punic    Waiuj:    The    Second Battle. 

See  France:  A.  D.  1799  (April — September). 

TREBIZOND:  Origin  of  the  city.— "Treb- 
izond,  celebrHted  in  the  retreat  of  the  Ten 
Thousand  as  an  ancient  colony  of  Greeks,  de- 
rived its  wealth  and  splendour  from  the  munifi- 
cence of  the  Emperor  Hadrian,  who  had  con- 
structed an  artificial  port  on  a  coast  left  destitute 
by  nature  of  secure  harbours.  The  city  was 
large  and  populous." — E.  Gibbon,  Decline  and 
FcUl  of  the  Roman.  Empire,  eh.  10. 

A.  D.  258.  —  Capture  by  the  Goths.  See 
Goths:   A.  D.  258-267. 

A.  D.  1304-1461.— The  Greek  empire. — 
"The  empire  of  Trebizond  was  the  creation  of 
accident.  .  .  .  The  destruction  of  a  distant  cen- 
tral government,  when  Constantinople  was  con- 
quered by  the  Frank  Crusaders,  left  [the]  provin- 
cial administration  without  the  pivot  on  which  it 
had  revolved.  Tlio  conjuncture  was  seized  by  a 
young  man,  of  whom  nothing  was  known  but 
that  he  bore  a  great  name,  and  was  descended 
from  the  worst  tyrant  in  the  Byzantine  annals. 
This  youth  grasped  the  vacant  sovereignty,  and, 
merely  by  assuming  tlie  imperial  title,  and  plac- 
ing himself  at  the  head  of  the  local  administra- 
tion, founded  a  new  empire.  Power  changed  its 
name  and  its  dwelling,  but  the  history  of  the 
people  was  hardly  modified.  The  grandeur  of 
the  empire  of  Trebizond  exists  only  in  romance. 
Its  government  owed  its  permanence  to  its  being 
nothing  more  than  a  continuation  of  a  long- 
established  order  of  civil  polity,  and  to  its  mak- 
ing no  attempt  to  effect  any  social  revolution." 
The  young  man  who  grasped  the  sovereignty  of 
this  Asiatic  fragment  of  the  shattered  Byzantine 
empire  was  Alexius,  a  grandson  of  Andronicus  I., 
the  last  emperor  at  Constantinople  of  the  family 
of  Comnenos.  This  Alexius  and  his  brother 
David,  who  had  been  raised  in  obscurity  at  Con- 
stantinople, escaped  from  the  city  before  it  was 
taken  by  the  Crusaders,  and  fled  to  the  coast  of 
Colchis,  "where  their  paternal  aunt,  Thamar, 
possessed  wen'.th  and  influence.  Assisted  by  her 
power,  and  b/  the  memory  of  their  tyrannical 


grandfather,  who  had  been  popular  in  the  cast 
of  Asia  Minor,  they  were  enabled  to  collect  an 
army  of  Iberian  mercenaries.  At  the  head  of 
this  force  Alexios  entered  Trebizond  in  the 
month  of  April  1204,  about  the  time  Constanti- 
nople fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Crusaders.  He 
had  been  proclaimed  emperor  by  his  army  on 
crossing  the  frontier.  To  mark  that  he  was  the 
legitimate  rcpt'esentatlve  of  the  imperial  family 
of  Komncnos,  and  to  prevent  his  being  con- 
founded with  the  numerous  descendants  of 
females,  or  with  the  family  of  the  emperor  Alex- 
ius III.  (Angelos),  who  had  arrogated  to  them- 
selves his  name,  he  assumed  the  designation  of 
Grund-Konmenos.  Wherever  he  appeared,  he 
was  acknowledged  as  the  lawful  sovereign  of 
the  lioman  empire."  For  a  time  Alexius  of  Treb- 
izond, with  the  help  of  his  brother  David,  ex- 
tended his  dominions  in  Asia  Minor  with  rapidity 
and  ease,  and  lie  was  brought  very  soon  into 
collision  with  the  other  Greek  emperor,  Theodore 
Lascaris,  who  had  established  himself  ut  Nictea. 
It  seemed  likely,  at  first,  that  Trebizond  would 
become  the  dominant  power;  but  the  movement 
of  events  which  favored  that  one  of  the  rival  em- 
pires was  presently  stayed,  and  then  reversed, 
even  though  Alexius  took  aid  from  the  Latin 
emperor  at  Constantinople.  Not  many  years 
later,  in  fact,  the  empire  of  Trebizond  evaded 
extinction  at  the  hands  of  the  Turkish  Sultan  of 
Iconium,  or  Houin,  only  by  paying  tribute  and 
acknowledging  vassalage  to  that  sovereign.  For 
sixty  years  the  so-called  empire  continued  in  a 
tributary  relationship  to  the  Seljuk  sultans  and 
to  the  grand  khan  of  the  Mongols  who  overthrew 
them  in  1244.  But,  if  not  a  very  substantial 
empire  during  that  period,  it  seems  to  have 
formed  an  exceedingly  prosperous  and  wealthy 
commercial  power,  controlling  not  only  u  consitf- 
erable  coast  territory  on  its  own  side  of  the 
Euxinc,  but  also  Cherson,  Qothia,  and  01  the 
Byzantine  possessions  in  the  Tauric  Cliersi  uesos; 
and  "so  close  was  the  alliance  of  interest  that 
these  districts  remained  dependent  on  the  govern- 
ment of  Trebizond  until  the  period  of  its  fall." 
On  the  decline  of  the  Mongol  power,  the  empire 
of  Trebizond  regained  its  independence  in  1280, 
and  maintained  it  for  nearly  a  century,  when  it 
was  once  more  compelled  to  pay  tribute  to  the 
later  Mongol  conqueror,  Timur.  At  the  end  of 
the  14th  century  the  little  "  empire "  was  re- 
duced to  a  strip  of  coast,  barely  forty  miles  wide, 
extending  from  Batoun  to  Kerasunt,  ond  the 
separated  city  of  Oinaion,  with  some  territory 
adjoining  it.  But,  within  this  small  compass, 
"  few  countries  in  Europe  enjoyed  as  much  int<!r- 
nal  tranquility,  or  so  great  security  for  private 
property."  The  commerce  of  Trebizond  had 
continued  to  flourish,  notwithstanding  frequent 
quarrels  and  hostilities  with  the  Genoese,  who 
were  the  chief  managers  of  its  trade  witli  the 
west.  But  the  decay  of  the  empire,  politically, 
commercially,  and  morally,  was  rapid  in  its  later 
years.  First  becoming  tributary  to  the  Ottoman 
conqueror  of  Constantinople,  it  finally  shared 
the  late  of  the  Byzantine  capital.  The  city  of 
Trebizond  was  surrendered  to  Mohammed  II.  in 
1461.  Its  last  emperor,  David,  was  permitted 
to  live  for  a  time,  with  his  family,  in  the  Euro- 
pean dominions  of  the  Turk ;  but  after  a  few 
years,  on  some  suspicion  of  a  plot,  he  was  put  to 
death  with  his  seven  son."),  anci  their  bodies  were 
cast  uuburied  to  the  dogs.    The  wife  and  mother 
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of  the  dead  —  the  fallen  cmprcM  Helena  — 
guarded  them  and  diig  a  grave  for  them  with 
her  own  handn.  The  ChriHtian  population  of 
Trebizond  was  (ixpeliwl  from  the  city  and  mostly 
enslaved  Its  place  was  taken  by  a  Moslem  i  hI- 
ony. —  -  'inlay,  Ilitt.  of  the  Empire  of  Trehiz,ind 
(llistoni      G reeee  and  of  the  Empire  of rrcbiiond). 

TREBONIAN  LAW,  The.  See  V  ,me: 
B.  {!.  57-52. 

TREK,  The  Great.  See  Sodtii  Akuica: 
A.  I).  1806-18S1. 

TREMECEN,  The  Kingdom  of.  See  Bau- 
BAiiY  Statks:  a.  I).  1510-1535. 

TREMONT,  The  Name.  See  Massaciui- 
BKTTS:  A.  D.  1830. 

TRENT.  The  Council  of.  See  Papacy: 
A.  D.  I5.W-1563. 

TRENT  AFFAIR,  The.  See  United 
bTATEH  OP  Am.  ;  A.  1).  1801  (Novembeh). 

TRENTON  :  A.  D.  1776.— The  surprise  of 
the  Hessians.  See  United  St.vtes  ok  Am.  : 
A.  D.  1776-1777  VVabhinoton'b  hbtueat. 


TREVES:  Origin.— Treves  was  originally 
the  chief  town  of  the  Treviri,  from  whom  it  de- 
rived its  name.  When  the  Itomans  esttiblislicd  a 
colony  there  they  called  it  Augusta  Trevirorum. 
In  time,  the  Augusta  was  dropped  and  Treviro- 
rum became  Triives,  or  Trier.     See  Tueviri. 

Under  the  Romans. — "The  town  of  the  Tre- 
veri,  named  Augusta  probably  from  the  first 
emperor,  soon  gained  the  first  i)lace  in  the  Belgic 
province;  if,  still,  in  the  time  of  Tiberius,  Duro- 
cortorum  of  the  Remi  (Kheims)  is  named  the 
most  popul(  ii.3  place  of  the  province  and  the 
seat  of  the  g(;vernors,  an  author  from  the  time  of 
Claudius  already  assigns  the  primacy  there  to 
the  chief  place  of  the  Treveri.  But  Treves  be- 
came the  capital  of  Qaul  —  we  may  even  say  of 
the  West  —  only  through  the  remodelling  of  the 
imperial  administration  under  Diocletian.  After 
Gaul,  Britain  and  Spain  were  placed  under  one 
supreme  administration,  the  latter  had  its  seat 
in  Treves;  and  thenceforth  Treves  was  also, 
when  the  emperors  stayed  in  Qaul,  their  regular 
residence,  and,  as  a  Greek  of  the  fifth  century 
says,  the  greatest  city  beyond  the  Alps." — T. 
Mommsen,  Hint,  of  Rome,  ok.  8,  ch.  3. 

A.  D.  306.—  The  Ludi  Francici  at.  See 
Fkanks:  a.  D.  300. 

A.  D.  364-376.— Capital  of  Valentinian  and 
the  Western  Empire.    See  Rome  :  A.  D.  303-379. 

A.  D.  402, — Abandoned  by  the  Roman  pre- 
fecture.    See  BiiiTAiN :  A.  D.  407. 

A.  D.  1125-1x53.— Origin  of  the  Electorate. 
Bee  Germany:  A.  D.  1125-1153. 

A.  D.  1675. — Talcen  from  the  French  by  the 
Imperialists.  See  Netherlands  (Holland): 
A.  D.  1674-1078. 

A.  D.  1689. — Threatened  destruction  by  the 
French.     See  France:  A.  D.  1689-1600. 

A.  D.  1697. — Restored  to  the  Empire.  See 
France:  A.  D.  1697. 

A.  D.  1704. — Taken  by  Marlborough.  See 
Germany:  A.  D.  1704. 

A.  D.  1801-1803.- Extinctionofthe  Elector- 
ate.    See  Germany:  A.  I>.  1801-1803. 
• 

TREVILLIAN'S  STATION,  Battle  of. 
See  United  States  ok  Am.  :  A.  I).  1804  (May — 
June:  Virginia)  Campaiqnino  in  the  Shen- 
andoah. 


TREVIRI,  The.— The  Treviri  wore  onn  of 
the  peoples  of  Gaul,  in  Cicsar's  time,  "whose 
terriU)ry  lay  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Uhine  and 
on  both  sides  of  the  Jlosclla  (Mosel).  Trier  [an- 
cient Troves]  on  the  Mosel  was  the  head-quarters 
of  the  Treviri. " —  G.  Ixing,  Decline  of  the  lioiimn 
Itepnlilic.  r,  4,  rh.  8. 

TREVISAN  MARCHES,  Tyranny  of  Ec- 
celino  di  Romano  in  the.  Sec  Verona  :  A.  I). 
1230-1259. 

TRIAD  SOCIETY,  OR  WATER-LILY 
SECT,  The. —  The  most  extensive  of  the  m:'ny 
secret  societies  among  the  Chinese  is  "the  Tien- 
ti  hwui,  or  San-hoh  liwui,  1.  e.  the  Triad  Society. 
It  was  formerly  known  by  the  title  of  the  Plh-lieu 
kiau,  or  Water-lily  Sect,  but  having  been  pro- 
scribed by  the  government,  it  sought  by  this 
altemtion  of  name,  and  some  other  slight  changes, 
to  evade  tin:  operation  of  the  laws.  In  fact,  it 
still  subsists  in  some  oi  tho  remoter  provinces 
under  its  old  name  and  organization.  The 
known  and  indeed  almost  openly  avowed  object 
of  this  society  has  been,  for  many  years,  the 
overturn  of  the  Mant-chou  dynasty.'  —  riie 
Ohinene  licbelliun  (North  Am.  Rev.,  July,  1854). 

Also  in:  Abbe  Hue,  Christianity  in  Vhinn, 
&c.,  V.  2,  pp.  274-277.— II.  A.  Giles,  UisU^rC'. 
China,  pp.  395-309. 

TRIAL  BY  COMBAT.  See  Wagkb  op 
Battle. 

TRIANON   TARIFF,  The.    See  Franck: 

A.  I).  1800-1810. 

TRIARII.    See  Leoion,  Roman. 
TRIBE.— TRIBUS.    See  Rome,  The  Bb- 

OINNINO. 

TRIBES,  Greek.    See  Phyl^k. 

TRIBOCES,  The. —  A  people  who,  in 
Ciesar's  time,  were  established  on  both  banks  of 
the  Rhine,  occupying  the  central  part  cf  the 
modern  Grand  Duchy  d'  Haden  and  the  opposite 
region  of  Qaul.  —  Napoleon  III.,  Hist,  of  Ca-tar, 
bk.  3,  eh.  2,  foot-note.  —  See,  also,  Vangiones. 

TRIBON,  The.— A  garment  of  thick  cloth 
and  small  size  worn  by  Spartan  youths,  and 
sometimes  by  old  men. —  C.  C.  Felton,  Greece, 
Ancient  and  Modern,  course  2,  lect.  7. 

TRIBUNAL,  The  Revolutionary.  See 
France:  A.  D.  1793  (February— April). 

TRIBUNES,  Consular,  or  Military.  See 
Consular  Tribunes. 

TRIBUNES  OF  THE  PLEBS.  See 
Rome:  B.  C.  494-492. 

TRIBUNITIA,  Potestas.  See  Potestab 
Tribunitia. 

TRIBUTUM,  The.— Tho  tributum,  a  war- 
tax,  collected  from  the  Roman  people  in  the 
earlier  periods  of  the  Republic,  was  "looked 
upon  as  a  loan,  and  was  returned  on  the  termi- 
nation of  a  successful  war  out  of  the  captured 
booty.  .  .  .  The  principle  that  Rome  was  justi- 
fied in  living  at  the  expense  of  her  subjects  was 
formally  acknowledged  when,  in  the  year  107 

B.  C,  the  tributum  —  the  only  direct  tax  which 
the  Roman  citizens  paid  —  was  abolished,  be- 
cause the  government  could  dispense  with  it 
after  the  conquest  of  Macedonia.  The  entire 
burden  and  expense  of  the  administration  were 
now  put  off  upon  the  subjects." — W.  Ihne,  Hist, 
of  Rome.  bk.  0,  ch.  7  (v.  4). 

TRICAM  ARON,  Battle  of  (A.  D.  533).  See 
Vandals:  A.  D.  533-534. 

TRICASSES.— The  earlier  name  of  the  city 
of  Troycs,  France. 
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TRICHINOPOLY:  Siege  and  relief  (1751). 

Sec  India:  A.  I).  174;{-17r)2. 

TRICOTEUSES  OF  THE  FRENCH 
REVOLUTION.     8eo    Fkanck:    A.    D.    1793 

(OCTOBKK). 

TRIDENTINE  COUNCIL.— Tbo  Council 
of  Trent  (see  Papacy:  A.  I>.  1587-1568);  so 
culled  from  Triduntum,  the  ancient  Latin  name 
of  tlio  town. 

TRIERARCHY.     See  Lituboiks. 

TRINACRIA.— The  ancient  Greek  nome  of 
the  iHliiiid  of  Sicily, 

TRINCOMALEE,  Battle  of  (1767).  See 
India;  A.  I).  1707-1769. 

TRINIDAD:  A.  D.  1498.— Discovery  by 
Columbus.     SeeAMEiucA:  A.  I).  UUH-l.'iO.^. 

A.  D.  1 80 1. —  Acquisition  by  England.  Sec 
France:  A.  1).  1801-1802. 

TRINITY  HOUSE.— "  Pcrhnp.s  there  is 
throughout  Urituin  no  more  interesting  example 
of  the  innate  power  and  varied  developments  of 
the  old  gild  principle,  certainly  no  more  illustri- 
ous survival  of  it  to  modern  times,  thon  the 
Trinity  House.  It  stJinds  out  now  as  an  institu- 
tion of  high  national  importance,  whose  history 
is  entwined  with  the  early  progress  of  the  Brit- 
ish navy  and  the  welfare  and  increase  of  our  sea 
craft  and  seamanship;  in  an  age  when  the  ten- 
dency is  to  assume  state  control  over  all  matters 
of  national  interest  the  Trinity  House,  a  volun- 
tary corporation,  still  fulfils  the  public  functions 
to  which  its  faithful  labours,  through  a  long 
course  of  years,  have  established  its  right  and 
title.  Although  its  earliest  records  appear  to  be 
lost  or  burned,  there  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that 
Henry  VIII's  charter  of  1514  was  granted  to  a 
brotherhood  already  existing.  ...  In  the  char- 
ter itself  we  read  that  the  slupmen  or  mariners 
of  England  '  may  anew  erect '  a  g>ld,  and  lands 
and  tenements  in  Deptford  Strond,  already  in 
possession,  are  referred  to.  Similar  bodies  were 
formed  in  other  places;  in  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury there  was  a  shipmcn's  gild  at  Lynn  and 
another  at  Hull;  in  the  fifteenth  ceMury  the 
sbipmen  were  one  of  the  crafts  of  York.  Mr. 
Barrett  mentions  that  they  also  had  houses  at 
Newcastle  and  Dover.  The  Hull  gild  (which 
also  happens  to  have  been  dedicated  to  the 
Trinity)  nourished  for  seventy-four  years  before 
receiving  its  first  royal  grant.  The  objects  to 
which  it  was  devoted  were  akin  to  those  of  the 
Deptford  House,  and  Henry  VIII  incorporated 
it  in  1547,  just  about  the  time  when  most  gilds, 
not  of  crafts,  were  destroyed.  .  .  .  The  chari- 
table side  of  the  Trinity  House  functions  has 
always  been  considerable;  in  1815  they  pos- 
sessed no  less  than  144  almshouses,  besides  giv- 
ing 7,012  pensions;  but  of  late  years  their  funds 
applicable  to  such  i)urpo8t's  have  been  curtailed. 
...  It  is  significant  that  in  Edward  VI's  reign 
the  name  and  style  of  Gild  was  abandoned  by  the 
brethren  for  the  title  of  'the  Corporation  of  the 
Trinity  House  of  Deptford  Strond.'  Gilds  now 
had  come  into  disrepi:te.  The  fimctions  of  the 
Trinity  House  have  long  been  recognised  of 
such  value  to  the  public  service  that  their  hon- 
ourable origin,  so  consonant  with  other  English 
institutions  is  apt  to  be  forgotten.  ...  To 
cherish  the  'science  and  art  of  mariners,'  and 
to  provide  a  supply  of  pilots,  especially  for  the 
Thames  up  to  Loudon,  were  their  prime  duties. 


The  Admlmlty  and  Navy  boards  were  eatab- 
lished  as  administrative  bodies  in  1520,  and  the 
ship-building  yar<l  at  Deptford,  with  the  store- 
houses there,  "  was  placed  under  the  direct  c(m- 
trol  of  the  gild.'  The  Sea  Marks  Act  of  15«6, 
which  throws  considerable  light  on  the  position 
of  the  company  at  that  time,  endued  them  with 
the  power  of  preserving  old  and  setting  up  new 
sea  marks  or  beacons  round  the  coasts,  among 
which  trees  came  under  their  purview.  How 
far  their  jurisdiction  extended  is  not  staled-  it 
would  be  interesting  to  know  whether  tl.jir 
progress  round  the  whole  shores  of  Britain  were 
gradual  or  not.  It  is,  perhaps,  for  its  work  in 
conne:iion  with  lighthouses,  light-ships,  buoys, 
and  beacons,  that  the  Trinity  House  is  best 
known  to  tlie  general  public.  ...  It  was  only 
In  1830  that  parliament  'empowered  the  corpo- 
ration to  purchase  of  the  crown,  or  from  private 
proprietors,  all  lights  then  in  existence,' which 
are  therefore  at  presen*.  under  their  efflcient  cen- 
tral control.  .  .  .  The  principal  matters  in  their 
sphere  of  action — the  important  provision  of 
pilots,  the  encouragement  and  supply  of  seamen, 
ballastage  and  ballast,  liglits  and  buoys,  the 
suppression  of  piracy  an(I  privateers,  tonnage 
measurement,  the  victualling  of  the  navy,  their 
intimate  connexion  with  the  gradual  growth  and 
armament  of  the  navy,  the  curious  right  to  ap- 
point certain  consuls  abroad  —  all  these  receive 
illustration  at  first  hand  from  the  author's  care- 
ful researches  among  state  papers  and  the  muni- 
ments of  the  corporation. " — Lucy  T.  Smith,  He- 
view  of ' '  The  Tnnity  House  of  Deptford  Strond  "  ; 
by  C.  It.  R  liarrett  (English  Ilistorical  Rev., 
April,  1894). 

TRINOB ANTES,  The.— The  Trinobantes 
were  the  first  of  the  tribes  of  Britain  to  submit 
to  CiEsar.  They  inhabited  the  part  of  the  coun- 
try now  embraced  in  the  county  of  Essex  and 
part  of  Middlesex.  Their  chief  town,  or  strong- 
bold  ("oppidum  ")  wasCumulodunum,  where  the 
Romans  afterwards  founded  a  colony  which  be- 
came the  modern  city  of  Colchester.  Cunobelin, 
the  Cymbeline  of  Shakespeare,  was  a  king  of 
the  Trinobantes  who  acquired  extensive  power. 
One  of  the  sons  of  Cunobelin,  Caractacus,  be- 
came the  most  obstinate  enemy  of  the  Romans 
when  they  seriously  began  the  conquest  of 
Britain,  in  the  reign  of  Claudius.  —  E.  L.  Cutts, 
C'olcliester,  ch.  2-3. 

Ai.so  IN :  C.  Merivale,  Hist,  of  the  Romans,  eh. 
51. —  See,  also,  Bkitain:  Celtic  Tuibes. 

TRIOBOLON.— Three  oboli,  —  the  daily 
compensation  paid  in  Athens  to  citizens  who 
served  lis  judges  in  the  great  popular  courts; 
afterwards  paid,  likewise,  to  those  who  attended 
the  assemblies  of  the  people. —  A.  Boeckh,  I'ublie 
Economy  of  Athens,  bk.  3,  ch.  15. 

TRIPLE  ALLIANCE,  The.— There  have 
been  a  number  of  Triple  Alliances  formed  in 
European  history;  see,  for  example,  Nether- 
lands (Holland):  A.  D.  1668,  and  Spain:  A.  D. 
1713-1'725;  but  the  one  in  recent  times  to  which 
allusion  is  often  made  is  that  in  which  Germany, 
Austria-Hungary,  and  Italy,  are  the  three  par- 
ties. It  was  formed  by  treaty  in  February, 
1882,  and  renewed  in  1887.  Its  purpose  is  mu- 
tual defense,  especially,  no  doubt,  against  the 
apprehended  combination  of  Russia  with  France. 


TRIPOLI,   North   Africa:    Origin    of  the 
name  of.    See  Leftib  Magna. 
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History.    Beo  Babuauy  Mtatrr. 

TRIPOII,  Syria:  Capture  by  the  Cru- 
saden. — Destruction  of  the  Library. — Forma- 
tion ot  the  Latin  county.  Huu  (yitCH.vDKK: 
A.  I>.  1104-1111;  mill  Jkui.'halkm  ;  A.  D.  109U- 
1144. 

TRIPONTIUM.—  A  town  in  Ronmii  Hritnin, 
where  one  of  the  j^reut  nmds  crosseil  the  Avon, 
near  modern  Lilburnc.— T.  Wright,  Celt,  Ho- 
man  and  tiixon,  ch.  5. 

TRISAGION,  The.     See  Constantinoim.k: 

A.  I),  nii-r.ia. 

TRI-SKELION.-GAMMADION.- FYL- 
FOT-CROSS.—SVASTIKA.—"  One  of  the 

most  reniurliiible  instiinees  ol  the  niigrution  of  a. 
symbol  is  that  ulforded  by  the  '  trialielion,' or, 
ns  wo  more  fiuniliurly  Itnow  it,  '  the  tlirce  Icg.s 
of  Man.'  It  first  appears  on  the  coins  of  Lvcia, 
circa  B.  C.  480;  and  tlien  on  those  of  Bieily, 
wliere  it  was  adopted  by  Agathocles,  B.  (!. 
817-807,  but  not  as  u  symbol  of  tlio  morning, 
midday,  and  afternoon  snn,  but  of  the  land  of 
Trinacriu,  i.  e. ,  '  Tliree  Capes, '  tlie  ancient 
name  of  Sicily;  and  finally  on  the  coins  of  tlie 
Islo  of  Man,  on  which  it  seems  to  refer  rather  to 
the  position  of  that  island  between  KiigUmd, 
Scotland,  and  Irehind,  than  to  its  triangular 
shape.  Tlie  tri-slicliou  of  Lycia  is  made  up  of 
tliree  cocks'  lieuds.  .  .  .  But  on  tlic  coins  of 
Sicily  and  of  the  Islo  of  Man  the  tri-skelion  con- 
sists of  three  human  legs  of  an  identical  pattern, 
excepting  that  those  of  the  l^'wicr  .aland  are 
spurred.  This  form  of  tri-skelion  is  borne  on  the 
arms  of  geveral  old  English  families,  and  it  was 
in  all  probability  first  introduced  into  this  coun- 
try [England]  by  some  Crusader  returning  from 
thoEast  by  way  of  Sicily.  .  .  .  The  tri-skelion  is 
but  a  modification  of  the  'gammadion  '  or  'fyl- 
fot-cross,' the  'svastika'  of  the  Ilindu.s.  The 
latter  was  long  ago  suspected  by  Edward 
Thomas  to  be  a  sun-symbol;  but  this  was  not 
positively  proved  until  Mr.  Percy  Gardner  found 
a  coin  of  tlie  ancient  city  of  Mesembria  in  Tliraco 
stamped  with  a  gammadion  bearing  within  its 
open  centre  an  image  of  the  sun  —  Mesembria 
meaning  the  city  of  '  Mid-day,'  and  this  name 
being  figured  on  some  of  iis  coins  by  the  decisive 
legend  MK^rt.  .  .  .  Tlie  gammadion  has  trav- 
elled further  afield  than  any  other  symbol  of  an- 
tiquity. .  .  .  Count  Goblet  d'Alviella  traces  it 
back  at  last  to  tlio  Troad  as  the  cradle  of  its  birth, 
some  time  anterior  to  the  13th  century  B.  C." — 
The  Ailieiimum,  Aug.  13,  1802  (iicvictcing  Comte 
Ooblet  d' Aliuella's  "  La  .Vi'/rution  des  Symboles)." 

TRITTYES.    See  Piiyi,-k. 

TRIUMPH  AND  OVATION,  The  Roman. 
—  "The  highest  reward  of  the  commander  was 
the  triumphal  entrance.  At  first  it  was  awarded 
by  senate  and  people  to  real  merit  in  the  field, 
and  its  arrangement  was  simple  and  dignified; 
but  soon  it  became  an  opportunity  of  displaying 
the  results  of  insatiable  Roman  rapacity  and 
love  of  concpiest.  Only  the  dictators,  consuls, 
praetors,  and,  in  late  republican  times,  occasion- 
ally legates,  were  permitted  by  the  senate  to 
enter  Home  in  triimph,  tlie  permission  to  tlie 
legate  being  granted  only  in  ca.se  he  had  com- 
manded independently  ('suis  auspiciis'),  and 
conducted  the  army  to  Rome  from  a  victorious 
campaign  '  in  sua  provincia. '  As  in  later  times 
it  was  impossible  to  conduct  the  whole  army 
from  distant  provinces  to  Rome,  the  last-men- 


tioned condition  was  dispensed  with,  the  claim 
of  till-  I'lmimander  to  a  trliimpli  being  acknowl- 
edgiMl  ill  case  in  one  of  tlii^  liattlcs  gained  by  liim 
5,000  enemies  had  been  killed.  Tlie  senate 
granted  the  expenses  necessary  for  the  procession 
after  the  (|UiL'stor  urbaniis  had  examined  and 
eonflrnied  the  commander's  claim.  Streets  and 
S()uares  tlin.ugli  which  the  procession  had  to 
pa.ss  were  festively  adorned.  The  temples  were 
opened,  and  incense  burnt  on  the  altars.  Im- 
provised stands  were  erected  'n  the  street,  filled 
with  festive  crowds  shouting  '  lo  triuniphel '  Tlio 
commander,  in  the  meantime,  collected  his  troops 
near  the  temples  of  Bellona  and  Apollo,  outside 
the  gates  of  Rome.  .  .  .  The  victor  was  met 
at  tlie  '  porta  triumphalis '  by  the  senate,  tho 
ci'y  magistrates,  and  numerous  citizens,  who 
toci.'c  the  lead  of  tho  procession,  while  lictors 
oiiened  a  way  through  the  crowd.  After  tho 
city  dignitaries  followed  tibiclnes,  after  them 
tho  booty.  .  .  .  Fettered  kings,  princes,  and 
nobles  followed,  doonieil  to  detention  in  the 
Mamertine  prison.  Next  came  sacrificial  oxen 
with  gilt  liorns,  accompanied  by  priests;  and, 
finally,  preceded  by  singers,  musicians,  and  jest- 
ers, the  triumpiial  chariot  drawn  by  four  horses. 
Clad  in  a  toga  picta  and  the  tunica  palmata, 
temporarily  taken  from  the  statue  of  the  Capi- 
toline  .lufiiter,  the  triumphator  stoo<l  in  his 
chariot  holding  the  eagle-crowned  ivory  sceptre 
in  his  hand,  wliile  a  scrvus  publicus  standing  iie- 
liind  him  held  the  corona  trlumplialis  over  his 
head.  Tlie  army  brought  up  the  rear  of  the 
procession,  which  moved  from  the  Campus  Mar- 
tins through  the  circus  of  Plaminius  to  the  Porta 
Carmentalis,  and  thence,  by  wv.y  of  the  Vela- 
brum  and  the  Circus  Maximus,  the  Via  Sacra  a  id 
the  Poruni,  to  the  Capitol.  Here  the  triumpha- 
tor deposited  his  golden  crown  in  tlie  lap  of  the 
Capitoline  Jupiter,  and  sacrificed  the  usual 
suovetaurilia.  .  .  .  The  ovatio  was  granted  for 
less  important  conquests,  or  to  a  general  for  vic- 
tories not  won  'suis  auspiciis.  The  victor, 
adorned  with  the  toga  prietexta  and  the  myrtle 
crown,  originally  used  to  walk;  in  later  times 
he  rode  on  horseliack." — E.  Guhl  and  W.  Koner, 
Life  of  the  Greeks  and  RonMiis,  sect.  109. — See, 
also.  Via  Sacua. 

TRIUMVIRATE,  The  First.     See  Rome: 

B.  C.  03-58 The  Second.     See  Romk:  B.  C. 

44-4'3. 

TROIS  EV^CHES,  Les,  and  their  acquisi- 
tion by  France.  See  Puanck:  A.  D.  1547-1559, 
and  I679-1081;  andGEUMANY:  A.  D.  1648. 

TROISVILLE,  Battle  of.  See  Fuanck: 
A.  I).  1794  (Mauch— July). 

TROJA.-  TROY.—  TROAD.—  ILIUM.  — 
"  In  the  whole  long  extent  of  this  Western  coast 
[of  Asia  Minor]  no  region  occupies  a  fairer  situ- 
ation than  the  northern  projection,  the  peninsula 
jutting  out  between  Archipelago,  Hellespont, 
and  Propontis,  of  which  tlie  mountain-range  of 
Ida,  abounding  in  springs,  forms  tlie  centre.  Its 
woody  heights  were  the  seat  of  the  Phrygian 
Mother  of  the  Gods;  in  its  depths  it  concealed 
treasures  of  ore,  which  the  dasmons  of  mining, 
the  Dactyli  of  Ida,  were  here  first  said  to  have 
been  taught  by  Cybele  to  win  and  employ.  A 
hardy  race  of  men  dwelt  on  the  mountains  so 
rich  in  iron,  divided  into  several  tritxis,  the  Ce- 
brenes,  the  Qergithians,  and  above  all  the  beau- 
teous Dardani,  among  whom  the  story  went,  how 
their  ancestor,  Dardanua,  had,  under  the  protec- 
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•Ion  of  tliii  PclflRKiAi  Zc\i8,  founded  tlio  city  of 
Diirdiinlu.  Honied  of  tlicHc  Diinliini  dcRccndod 
from  till!  lilKliliiiidg  into  tlie  tnuits  by  llw.  coast, 
wliicli  liiiN  III)  liitrlioiirH,  liiit  im  isliind  lyioK  in 
front  of  it  ciilli'd  TcncdoH.  Hero  HiKi'nicTnnB 
hod  Kcttlcd  anil  oHtitliliHliod  piirplo-flslicrica  in  tliu 
Hcii  of  HiKciKu:  at  a  Inter  ix'riod  Hellenic  tribes 
arrived  from  C'nitc  and  introduced  the  worship 
of  Apollo.  In  tlie  secure  waters  between  Tene- 
dog  and  the  mainland  tool,  place  tliat  contact 
wliicli  drew  the  Idiciin  peninsula  into  the  inter- 
course subsistin^f  between  tlie  coasts  of  tlieArchi- 
pelapi.  ...  In  the  midst  of  tins  intercourse  on 
the  coast  .irose,  out  of  the  tril)e  of  the  Pardani, 
which  iiiiil  deserted  the  lillls,  tlic  lirancli  of  the 
Trojans.  .  .  .  Tlius,  in  the  midst  of  tlie  full  life  of 
the  nations  of  Asia  Minor,  on  the  soil  of  a  penin- 
sula (itself  related  to  either  side)  on  wliicli  Pliry- 
friims  and  l'elns(,'ians,  Assyrians,  I'lio-nicians,  aiid 
Hellenic  mariners  met,  grows  up  tlio  empire  of 
tlie  Dardanidcs.  Tlie  springs  of  the  Ida  range 
collect  into  rivers,  of  wliich  two  flow  to  tlie  Pro- 
pontis,  and  one,  the  Scamander,  into  tlie  /Egean. 
Tlie  latter  flrst  flows  through  his  bed  high  in  the 
mountains,  through  wliich  lie  then  brealcg  in  a 
narrow  rocity  gorge,  and  quitting  the  latter  enters 
the  flat  plain  of  his  water  slied,  surrounded  on 
three  sides  by  gentle  declivities,  and  open  on  the 
West  to  the  sea.  ...  In  the  innermost  corner 
of  this  plain  projects  a  rocky  height  willi  pre- 
cipitous sides,  as  if  it  would  bar  the  passage  of 
the  river  brealiing  forth  from  llie  ravine.  SlUrted 
in  a  wide  curve  by  Scamander  on  the  East,  it 
sinks  to  the  West  in  gentle  declivities,  where 
numerous  veins  of  water  spring  from  tlie  earth ; 
these  unite  into  two  rivulets,  distinguished  by 
the  abundance  and  temperature  of  their  wat«r, 
which  remain  the  same  at  all  seasons  of  the 
year.  This  pair  of  rivulets  is  the  immutable 
mark  of  nature,  by  which  the  height  towering 
above  is  recognized  as  the  citadel  of  Ilium. 
They  are  the  same  rivulets  to  wliich  of  old  the 
Trojan  women  descended  from  the  Screan  gate 
to  fetch  water  or  to  wash  linen,  and  to  this  day 
tliu  same  ancient  walls  close  around  the  flowing 
v/ater  and  render  it  more  easily  available.  The 
source  of  these  rivulets  was  the  seat  of  power. 
On  the  gentler  i  -livity  lay  Troja ;  over  which 
towered  tlie  steep  citadel  of  Pergamus,  the  view 
from  whose  turrets  commanded  the  entire  plain, 
.  .  .  and  beyond  the  plain  the  broad  sea  itself. 
.  .  .  No  royal  seat  of  the  ancient  world  could 
boast  a  grander  site  than  this  Trojan  citadel." — 
E.  Curtius,  Hint,  of  Oreece,  bk.  1,  cli.  3. — The  site 
contemplated  by  Dr.  Curtius  in  the  description 
quoted  above  is  some  flvo  miles  higher  up  the 
valley  of  the  Scamander  than  Hissurlik,  where 
Dr.  Scblicmann's  excavations  are  believed  by 
many  scholars  \m  have  now  established  the  lo(»- 
tion'of  ancient  Troy. — II.  Schliemann,  Ilioa:  the 
City  and  Guuntry  of  the  Trofaru. — "Dr.  Schlie- 
mann described  in  his  'Troja'  aM  'Ilios'  seven 
successive  layers  of  city  ruins  found  in  his  ex- 
cavations at  Ilissarlik.  Tliis  number  was  in- 
creased in  1890  to  nine  by  the  discovery  of  two 
layers  intervening  between  the  higliest  (or  Ro- 
man) layer,  formerly  called  the  seventh,  and  the 
sixth,  or  so-called  Lydian  layer.  These  two 
layers  were,  from  the  character  of  the  finds,  attrib- 
uted to  the  early  and  the  later  Greek  period. 
Dr.  Schliemann  was  baffled  by  the  fact  that  he 
could  discover  no  acropolis  for  the  sixth,  seventh, 
or  eigh'ti  layers.    Dr.   DOrpfeld,  who  in  May 


[1808]  resumed  the  excavations  at  the  expense  of 
l)r.  Schllemann's  widow,  makes  in  the  Mit'heil- 
ungen  of  the  German  Arcliieological  Society 
(xvlii,  2),  which  appeared  Novemlier  7,  a  signill- 
cant  report  clearly  estiiblishing  the  fact  that  the 
Romans,  in  building  the  great  temple  of  Illan 
Athene,  cut  down  the  highest  part  of  the  acrop- 
olis, and  thus  destroyed  all  traces  of  the  acrop- 
olis belonging  to  those  layers.  The  excavation* 
of  IHOO  had  brought  to  light  two  magniflccnt 
buildings  in  the  sixth   layer,   besides   'Lydian ' 

inrs,  much  pottery,  and  one  entire  vase  of  tlio 
lykeniean  or  Homeric  period.  The  evidence 
favored  the  identification  of  this  layer  with  the 
Homeric  Troy  or  the  period  of  Mykemu  and 
Tiryns.  On  tlio  other  hand,  the  fact  that  only 
two  buildings  and  no  city  wall  liiid  been  discov- 
ered for  tills  layer  seemed  to  indicate  that  the 
Troy  of  Priam  must  be  referred  to  a  lower  level, 
namely,  the  sec(md,  where  a  magnificent  wall  of 
Iirehistoric  stylo  had  been  discovered,  although 
its  architecture  and  the  character  of  the  finds 
suggested  a  more  primitive  culture  than  that 
painted  in  Homeric  cong.  The  sixth  layer  ha» 
now  In  large  part  been  exposed  by  Dr.  DOrpfeld 
and  reveals  the  most  imposing  wall  of  pre-Rornaa 
times.  Tlie  remains  of  seven  vast  buildings 
have  been  brought  to  light  which  have  in  part 
the  ground  plan  of  the  ancient  Greek  temples 
and  of  the  halls  of  Tiryns  and  Mykeno;,  though 
surpassing  those  in  proportions  and  in  the  care- 
fulness of  their  arcliitecture.  Tlie  remains  of 
one  admirable  building  contained  a  ball  37  feet 
by  30.  .  .  .  Further,  Dr.  DOrpfeld  uncovered 
the  fortifications  of  this  city  in  many  places,  and 
found  them  some  sixteen  feet  in  thickness  with 
a  still  greater  height.  On  the  outside  tho  wall 
has  a  uniform  slope.  A  strong-tower  fifty-eight 
feet  in  diameter  contains  an  inner  staircase.  In 
strength,  proportions,  and  careful  architecture 
this  tower  will  compare  favorably  with  any 
tower  of  Greek  antiquity.  The  neat  work  of 
tho  corners  and  the  nice  dressing  of  tho  stones 
miglit  refer  it  to  a  period  later  than  Homer,  to 
the  historical  Greek  period,  did  we  not  know 
that  in  historical  times  Troy  was  too  insignificant 
to  need  the  erection  of  such  walls.  Moreover, 
the  tower,  built  over  in  Greek  times,  and  partly 
damaged  by  tho  addition  of  an  outer  stair,  was 
finally  in  Roman  times  buried  under  massive 
foundations.  The  correspondences  in  stone-work 
of  the  wall  and  the  houses  place  the  tower  and 
the  buildings  evidently  in  the  same  layer.  In 
the  houses  were  found  both  local  pottery  and 
also  pottery  of  the  Mykenaian  style." — The 
Nation,  Nov.  30,  1893.— "The  latest  news  from 
tho  explorations  at  Ilissarlik  (Levant  Herald 
July  7)  comes  to  us  from  the  owner  of  the  site, 
Mr.  Frank  Calvert,  United  States  consul,  Dar- 
danelles. It  was  readily  seen  that  the  second, 
or  burned  city  which  Dr.  Schliemann  enthusias- 
tically assumed  to  be  the  city  of  Priam,  instead 
of  solving  the  question  of  tlie  'Iliad,'  offered 
new  problems  to  the  archceologist.  The  precious 
objects  and  tho  works  of  art  there  found  were 
evidently  ruder  and  more  ancient  by  some  cen- 
turies than  those  of  MyconoB,  and  therefore  de- 
cidedly earlier  than  Homeric  "Troy.  In  tho  sixth 
city,  however,  pottery  of  a  Mycenajan  type  was 
discovered,  and  this  led  Dr.  DOrpfield,  assisted  by 
Mrs.  Schliemann,  and  later  by  the  German  Gov- 
ernment, to  extend  excavations  on  this  level, 
with  results  that  are  now  proving  fruitful,  and 
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that  may  possibly  l)o  conclusive.  Curiously 
enough,  Dr.  HiOilivniiiim's  cxcuviitions  <il>»(Miri'(l 
rathur  thuu  aidud  this  piirticular  InvustiKation. 
Till!  urcit  of  thu  sixth  city  was  twicu  ns  great  as 
the  space  covered  by  the  successive  ncrupolises 
of  the  other  live;  and,  in  coiist'quence,  their 
debris  was  dumped  on  the  very  spot  which  Dr. 
DOrptleld  has  just  been  clearing.  The  niassivu 
walls  ho  has  uncovered,  from  live  to  sl.\  in(ares 
broad,  the  lofty  towers,  and  the  street  which  has 
been  traced,  may  provisionally  be  assumed  to 
beloug.to  the  Homeric  Troy." — The  Nation,  Alt- 
gii»t  U,  1804. 

Also  in:  C.  Schuchardt,  Schliemann'i  Kxeam- 
tions. — Hco,  also,  Asia  Mimok:  Tub  Qukkk 
CoLONiKs;  and  IIo.Micu. 

TROPAION.— The  trophy  erected  by  a  vic- 
torious army,  among  the  Greeks,  on  the  spot 
from  wlilch  the  c"  ;my  had  l)ecn  driven.  The 
trophy  was  constructed  In  some  laanner  out  of 
the  booty  taiicn. — E.  Ould  and  W.  Koner,  Life 
of  the  Greek»  and  Udiiuiuh,  uect.  54. 

TROPPAU,    Congress    of.      See    Vkrona, 

CONOIIKHS  OK. 

TROUBADOURS.— TROU  VERES. 
—JOGLARS.— JONGLEURS.— ••  Tlio  poets 
of  the  South  of  France  during  the  Middle  Age 
called  themselves  'Trobadors,'  that  is  to  say. 
Mnventers'  or  'finders';  and  they  adapted  the 
''langue  d'oc,'  also  called  the  Homaush  of  the 
South,  or  the  Provencal,  to  the  expression  of 
poetical  sentiments.  It  is  prob,  bic  tliat  poets  of 
this  description  existed  as  early  as  the  formation 
of  the  Idiom  In  which  they  wr>to.  At  any  rate, 
we  know  that  toward  the  year  1000  they  already 
enjoyed  considerable  distinction,  although  there 
is  scarcely  anything  now  left  us  from  the  earliest 
period  of  their  existence.  ...  In  regard  to  the 
time  within  which  the  poetry  of  the  Trouba- 
dours was  in  vogue,  M.  Fauriel  assumes  only 
two  periods.  But  It  may  perhaps  be  more  con- 
veniently divided  into  three,  as  follows;  Tl  ■» 
first  commences  with  its  origin,  as  a  popular 
poetry,  and  extends  to  the  time  when  it  became 
an  art  and  a  profession,  the  poetry  of  the  nobles 
and  the  courts,  tliat  is  to  say,  from  about  1090  to 
1140.  The  second  is  the  period  of  its  culmina- 
tion, whicli  extends  from  the  year  1140  to  1350. 
Tiie  third  is  the  period  of  its  dei  Mience,  from 
1250  to  1290."— a.  J.  Adler,  Intr<m.  to  FaurieVx 
"  Iliatory  of  Provenftil  Poetry. " — "  Sutllcient  has 
been  said  ...  to  show  the  superiority  of  lyr- 
ical over  epic  poetry  in  Provence.  This  iuequal- 
itv  of  the  two  branches  implied  a  commensunite 
difference  of  praise  ond  social  esteem  awarded  to 
tho.se  who  excelled  in  either  of  them,  and  it  is 
perhaps  from  this  point  of  view  that  tlic  two 
great  divisions  of  poets  in  the  '  'angue  d'oc,'  re- 
spectively described  as  'joglars'  and  'trobadors,' 
or,  in  the  French  and  generally  adopted  form  of 
the  word,  'troubadours,'  may  bo  most  distinctly 
recognised.  .  .  ;  It  seems  sulliciently  established 
that  the  verb  'trobar'  and  its  derivative  noun 
first  and  foremost  apply  to  lyrical  poetry.  To 
speak  therefore  of  the  Troubadour  as  the  singer 
of  songs,  of  cansos  and  sirventeses  and  albas  :ind 
retroensas  is  a  correct  and  tolerably  comprehen- 
sive definition."- F.  Ilueffer,  The  Troubadours, 
eh.  6. — "In  the  twelfth  century,  the  Komance- 
"Wallon  [or  the  '  languc  d'oll '  of  northern  France] 
became  a  literary  language,  subsequent,  by  at 
least  a  hundred  years,  to  the  Uomance-provencal. 
.  .  .  The  reciters  of  tales,  and  the  poets,  givmg 


the  name  of  Trouba<lour  a  French  termination, 
ealli'd  tliemsi.'lvcs  Trouvi^res,  With  the  excep- 
tion of  tlie  (lilTerence  of  language.  It  nniy  be 
thought  that  the  Troubadour  and  the  TrouvOre, 
wliose  merit  was  pretty  nearly  equal;  who  were 
ecpially  ignorant  or  well  infornu-d;  wiio  both  of 
them  spent  tlieir  lives  at  courts,  at  which  tliey 
conipost.'d  tlieir  poems,  and  wliere  they  mingled 
with  knights  mid  ladies;  and  who  were  lioth 
accompaniiMl  by  their  jongleurs  and  niinstrelH, 
should  have  preserved  the  same  resemblance  in 
tlieir  pr(Mluetioiis.  Nothing,  however,  can  bo 
more  dlssimiliir  tliaii  tliinr  poems.  All  tliat  re- 
mains of  the  p(x.'trv  of  t  lie  Troubadours  Is  of  a  lyr- 
ical character,  wlifle  that  of  llie  Trouvires  is  decid- 
eilly  epic.  .  .  .  The  Trouveres  have  left  us  many 
romances  of  chivalry,  and  fabliaux." — J.  V.  U.  a. 
de  Hismondl,  Literature  of  the  South  of  Europe, 
ch.  7  (().  1). — "We  know  iKiliiing  of  the  rise  or 
origin  of  the  two  cla8.ses  of  Troiiveurs  and  Jon- 
gleurs. The  former  (wliieli  it  is  needless  to  say  la 
tlio  ?ftmo  word  as  Troubadour,  and  Troliador, 
and  Trovatore)  is  tlio  term  for  tlie  ccmiposing 
class,  the  latter  for  the  performing  one.  Hut 
the  separation  was  not  sharp  or  ab.solute. " — Q. 
Halntsbury,  Short  IIi»t.  of  French  Literature,  bk. 

I,  ch.  1. 

TROY.     See  Tkoja. 

TROVES,  Treaty  of  (1420).     See  Fkanck: 

A.    1).    1417-14'J'.J Treaty   of    (1564).      See 

Fkanck:  A.  I).  1563-15(14. 

TRUCE,  The  Five  Years.    See  Five  Ykaiw 

TltlKK. 

TRUCE,  The  Sacred.    See  Olympic  Oamks. 
TRUCE,  The  Thir      Years.     See  Ohuecb: 

II.  (;.  449-445. 

TRUCE  OF  GOD,  Th«.-"This  extraordi- 
nary institution  is  tlio  mo.'*  speaking  witness,  at 
once  to  the  ferocity  v'  tlie  times  [lltli  century], 
and  also  to  the  deep  t  oiuuor  fouling  which  under- 
lay men's  minds.  Cle>gy  and  laity  alike  felt  that 
tlie  .state  of  tilings  wiiicli  tlicy  saw  daily  before 
their  eyes  was  a  .standing  sin  against  Qod  and 
man,  ropugnuil  alike  to  natural  humanity  and 
to  the  precei  s  of  tiio  Christian  religion.  States 
were  everywhere  so  subdivided,  governmeuta 
were  everywhere  so  weak,  that,  in  most  parts  of 
Europe,  every  man  win  had  the  needful  force 
at  his  command  simply  did  that  which  was  right 
ir.  his  own  eyes.  .  .  .  Every  man  claimed  the 
right  of  private  war  against  every  other  man 
wlio  was  not  bound  to  him  by  some  special  tie 
as  his  lord  or  hi-  vassal.  And  the  distinction  be- 
tween private  war  and  mere  robbery  and  murder 
was  not  always  very  sharply  drawn.  ...  A 
movement  on  behalf  of  peace  and  good  will  to- 
wards men  could  not  fail  in  those  days  to  assume 
an  ecclesiastical  form.  As  of  old  the  Amphik- 
tyonic  Council,  the  great  religious  synod  of 
Greece,  strove  to  put  some  bounds  to  the  hor- 
rors of  war  as  waged  between  Greek  and 
Greek,  so  now,  in  the  same  spirit,  a  series  of 
Christian  synods  strove,  by  means  of  ecclesiastical 
decrees  and  ecclesiastical  censures,  to  put  some 
bounds  to  the  horrors  of  war  as  waged  between 
Christian  and  Christian.  .  .  .  The  movement 
began  in  Aquitaine  [A.  D.  1034],  and  tlie  vague 
and  rhetorical  language  of  our  authority  would 
seem  to  imply  that  all  war,  at  any  rate  all  private 
war,  was  forbidden  under  pain  of  ecclesiastical 
censures.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that,  in  that 
age,  it  must  have  been  exceedingly  dilHcult  to 
draw  the  distiuctiou  bctweec  public  and  private 
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war.  .  .  .  But  the  doctrine,  hard  as  it  might  be 
to  carry  out  in  practice,  was  rapturously  re- 
ceived at  its  first  announcement.  As  the  first 
preacliing  of  tlie  Crusade  was  met  witli  one  uni- 
versal cry  of  'God  wills  it,'  so  the  Bishops,  Ab- 
bots, anci  other  preachers  of  the  Truce  were  met 
with  a  like  universal  cry  of  Peace,  Peace,  Peace. 
Men  bound  themselves  to  God  and  to  one  an- 
otlier  to  abstain  from  all  wrong  and  violi'nce, 
and  they  engaged  solemnly  to  renew  the  obliga- 
tion every  five  years.  From  Aquitaine  the 
movement  spread  through  Burgundy  Uoyal  and 
nucal.  But  it  seems  to  have  been  gradually 
found  that  the  establishment  of  perfect  peace  on 
earth  was  hopeless.  After  seven  years  from  the 
first  preaching  of  peace,  we  find  the  require- 
ments of  its  apostles  greatly  relaxed.  It  was 
found  vain  to  forbid  all  war,  even  all  private  war. 
All  that  was  now  attempted  was  to  'orbid 
violence  of  every  kind  from  the  evening  of 
Wednesday  till  the  morning  of  Monday.  It  was 
in  thi"  shape  that  the  Truce  was  first  preached  in 
northern  and  eastern  Gaul.  The  days  of  Christ's 
supper,  of  His  passion,  of  His  rest  in  the  grave 
and  His  resurrection,  were  all  to  be  kept  frei^ 
from  strife  and  bloodshed." — E.  A.  Freeman, 
Norman  Conquest,  ch.  8,  sect.  2  (v.  2). 

Also  m:  P.  Schaff,  Hist,  of  the  Christian 
Church,  V.  4,  ch.  6,  sect.  78. 

TRUCELESS  WAR,  The.  See  Caktiiage: 
B.  C.  24t-238. 

TRUELCAS,  Battle  of.  See  France:  A.  D. 
1793  (JuLV  —  December)  Progress  ok  the 
War. 

TRYON,  Governor,  The  flight  of.  Sec  New 
York:  A.  D.  1775  (April  —  September),  and 
United  States  op  Am.  :  A.  D.  1770  (Aronsr). 

TSHEKHS,  The.  Sec  Bohemia:  Its  peo- 
ple &c. 

TSING,  OR  CH'ING,  Dynasty,  The.  See 
China:  A.  D.  1294-1882. 

TUARIKS,  The.    See  Libyans. 

TUATH. — "Among  tlie  people  of  Gaelic 
race  [in  Ireland  and  Scotland]  the  original  social 
un'.t  appears  to  have  been  the  'Tuath,' a  name 
originally  applied  to  tlie  tribe,  but  which  came 
to  signify  also  the  territory  occupied  by  the  tribe 
community.  .  .  .  Several  of  these  Tuaths  were 
grouped  together  to  form  a  still  larger  tribe, 
termed  a  Mortuath  or  great  tribe,  over  whom 
one  of  the  kings  presidoii  as  Ri  Mortuath.  .  .  . 
Then  several  of  these  li  )rtuath  formed  a  prov 
ince,  called  in  Irish  'Cuicidh,'or  a  fifth.  .  .  . 
Over  epch  province  was  the  Ri  Cuicidh,  or  pro- 
vincial king,  and  then  over  the  whole  was  the 
Ardri,  or  sovereign  of  all  Ireland.  The  succes- 
sion to  these  several  grades  of  Ri,  or  king,  was 
the  same  as  that  of  the  lii  Tuath,  and  was  regu- 
lated by  the  law  of  Tanistry,  that  is,  hereditary 
in  the  family  but  elective  in  the  individual,  the 
senior  of  the  family  being  usually  preferred." — 
W.  P.  Skene,  Celtic  Seothmd,  v.  3,  pp.  136-150. 

TUATHA-DE-DAN  A  AN.— One  of  the  races 
named  in  Irish  legend  as  original  settlciS  of  he- 
land,  represented  to  have  come  from  Greece  and 
to  have  been  extraordinarily  pvoflcient  in  the 
arts  of  magic.  They  were  conquered,  after  two 
centuries,  as  the  legend  runs,  by  the  Milesians, 
or  Scots. —T.  Wright,  Hist,  of  Ireland,  bk.  1,  eh. 
2  (r.  1).— See  Ireland:  The  Primitivk  Inhabi- 
tants. 

TUB  ANTES,  The.  See  Franks:  Origin 
and  earliest  history. 


TUCUMAN,  The  province  of.  See  Argen- 
tine Republic:  A.  D.  1580-1777. 

TUDELA,  Battle  of.  See  Spain:  A.  D. 
1808  (September — DECE5niER). 

TUDORS,  The.    See  England:  A.  D.  1486- 

leon. 

TUGENDBUND,  The.  See  Okrmant: 
A.  D.  1808  (April — December). 

TUILERIES,  The.— The  palace  of  theTuil- 
erics  is  said  to  have  taken  its  name  from  the  tile- 
making  which  had  been  carried  on  formerly  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  ground  on  which  it  was  built. 
"  The  history  of  it  begins  in  the  year  1564,  when 
Catherine  de  Medicis  conceived  the  idea  of  hav- 
ing a  palace  to  herself  near  the  Louvre,  yet  inde- 
pendent, in  which  she  might  be  near  enough  to 
her  son  Charles  IX.  to  have  inlluence  over  him. 
.  .  .  The  palace  was  never  very  long  or  very 
closely  connected  with  the  history  of  the  mon- 
archy. It  is  iu)t  at  all  comparable  to  Windsor  in 
that  respect.  Henry  IV.  liked  it,  Louis  XIV. 
preferred  Versailles,  Louis  XV.  lived  at  the 
Tuileries  in  his  minority.  The  chosen  associa- 
tion of  the  palace  with  the  sovereigns  of  France 
is  very  recent.  Louis  XVI.  lived  in  it,  and  so 
did  Charles  X.  and  Louis-Philippe.  The  two 
Napoleons  were  fond  of  it.  .  .  .  The  last  inhabi- 
tant was  the  Empress  Eugenie,  as  Regent.  .  .  . 
The  parliamentary  history  of  the  Tuileries  is  im- 
portant, as  it  has  been  not  only  a  palace  but  a 
parliament  house.  .  .  .  Tlie  destruction  of  the 
Tuileries  by  the  Communards  [1871]  was  a 
lamentable  event  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
historian  and  the  archaeologist,  but  artistically 
the  loss  is  not  great." — P.  Q.  Hamerton,  Pans 
in  Old  and  Present  Times,  ch.  5. 

Also  in:  Hist,  of  Paris  (London:  1827),  v.  2, 
ch.  2. 

A.  D.  1792.—  Mobbine  of  the  King.—  The 
attack  of  August  10.—  Massacre  of  the  Swiss. 
See  France:  A.  D.  1792  (June — August), 


TUKUARIKAS.  See  American  Aboriq- 
iNEs:  Siiosiionean  Family. 

TULCHAN  BISHOPS.  See  Scotland: 
A.  D.  1572. 

TULLAHOMA  CAMPAIGN,  The.  See 
United  States  op  Am.  :  A.  D.  1883  (Junk — 
July:  Tennessee). 

TULLIANUM,  The.  See  Mamertine  Pri- 
son. 

TUMULT  OF  AMBOISE.  See  France: 
A.  D.  1559-1561. 

TUMULUS. —  A  mound;  usually  a  grave 
mound,  or  barrow. 

TUN.— TUNSCIPE.  See  Town;  Town- 
ship; and  Borough. 

TUNIC,  The  Roman.— "The  tunica  was  put 
on  in  the  same  way  as  the  Greek  chiton.  Its  cut 
was  the  same  for  men  and  women,  and  its  simple 
original  type  was  never  essentially  modified  by 
the  additions  of  later  fashion.  It  was  light  and 
comfortable,  and  was  worn  especially  at  home; 
out  of  doors  the  toga  was  arranged  over  it." — E. 
Quhl  and  W.  Koner,  Life  of  the  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans, sect.  95. 

♦ 

TUNIS,  Ancient.  Se*?  Carthage,  The  do- 
minion OK;  also,  Africa,  The  Roma.;  province. 

See  Crusades:  A.  "d.  1270-1271. 
Modern  history.    See  Barbart  States. 
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